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Acer  opulifolium,  285 
Acetylene  and  plants,  242 
Achillea  silpirica, 

Actinidia  chinensis,  404 
Aescnlus  parviflora,  614_ 

Aethionema  coridifolium,  351 
Agapetes  speciosa,  349 
Allamanda  grandiflora,  599 
Almonds,  the  enenry  of,  600 
Alpine  border,  a  blue,  334 
Alpines,  151,  456;  among  the,  362,  550 
Alyssum  maritimum  prostratum,  271 
Alyssums  for  the  rock  garden,  413 
Amaryllis  or-  Hippeastrum,  729 
American  Blight,  21 
Amphioome  Emodi,  446 
Androsaoes  and  Drabas,  452 
Anemone,  the,  69;  angulosa,  396;  hortensis, 
586 

Annuals  and  bedding  plants  from  seed,  rais¬ 
ing,  250;  growing,  164 
Ant  hills  on  the  lawn,  to  destroy,  236 
Anthemis  montana,  796 
Antirrhinums  for  bedding,  700 
Aphis  brush,  the,  578 
Apple  Friandise,  237 
Apple  trees,  planting,  110 
Apricots  and  their  suihmer  treatment,  394 
Aquilegias,  446  , 

Arachnanthe  rohaniama,  705 
Aralia  Sieboldii,  resuscitating,  796 
Arches  and  covered  ways,  517 
Arctotis  regalis,  677 
Ardisias,  584 

Artemisia  stellenana,  445 
Asclepias  tuberosa,  383  . 

Asparagus  culture,  250;  errors  m  the  culti 
ration  of,  375  ^  ,  „,Q 

Aspidistras,  winter  treatment  of,  <66 
Aster  Amelias  H.  J.  Cutbush,  749;  Beauty  of 
Oolwall,  698,  v. ;  Miss  Southall,  708;  Norali 
Peters,  692;  Peters’  White,  688 
Athyrium  Filixifoemina  plumosum,  Horsfall. 
242 

Aubrietia  Henry  Marshall,  363 
Auricula.  Berkeley.  Mrs.,  306;  Brightness,  301 
Auriculas,  6;  and  their  cultivation,  4^- 
Asalea  Mme.  Anthony  Koster,  399 
Azalea®,  769 

Bank,  a  beautiful,  298 
Barberries,  the,  450 
Baskets,  hanging,  570 
Bean,  the  Butterfly,  180 

Bedding  among  roekwork,  spring.  44?i  W™' 
binations,  useful,  365;  effective,  446;  planning 
for  next  spring’s,  462;  plants,  foliage  in,  433 


Begonia  Lady  Cromer,  408,  vii. ;  Mrs.  J.  C. 
Gwillim,  397;  Rote  Lubeca,  550;  William  Mar¬ 
shall,  408,  vii. 

Begonia  culture,  tuberous,  272 
Begonias,  winter-flowering,  343 
Berberis  Wilsonae,  714 
Bindweed  and  Coltsfoot,  760 
Birds  and  fruit  buds,  19. 

Blanchard  fund,  the,  4,  27,  134 
Books:  A  Book  of  English  Gardens,  616;  A 
Concise  Handbook  of  Climbers,  Twiners  and 
Wall  Shrubs,  690;  A  First  Course  in  Prac¬ 
tical  Botany,  770;  Alpine  Plants,  169;  Annual 
and  biennial  plants,  564;  A  Text  Book  on 
Plant  Diseases,  239;  Beautiful  Gardens,  318; 
Bees  for  Pleasure  and  Profit.  582,  v. ;  Com¬ 
pensation  for  Man  and  Maid,  312;  Collins’ 
handy  modern  fiction,  472;  Carnations  and 
Pinks,  350;  Elementary  Botany,  784;  Evers- 
ley  Gardens  and  Others,  452;  Everyman’s 
Book  of  Garden  Flowers,  270;  Flowers  and 
Fruits  for  the  Home,  730;  Flowers  of  the 
Field,  434;  Gardening  in  Town  and  Subtrb, 
546;  Glass  Culture,  532;  Hills  of  Health,  700; 
Kew  Hand-lists,  366;  Manures  for  Fruit  and 
other  Trees,  660;  My  Garden,  513;  My  Garden 
Diary,  60;  Onions,  732;  Orchid  Hybrids,  207; 
Our  Kitchen  Garden,  504;  Pictorial.  Garden¬ 
ing,  560;  Practical  Fruit  Culture,  532;  Roc-h¬ 
and  Alpine  Gardening,  416;  Rustic  Car¬ 
pentry,  334;  School  Gardening,  662;  Seasonal 
Botany,  56;  Select  Carnations^  Piootees,  and 
Pinks,  178;  Supplement  to  N.D.S.  Offici-'l 
Catalogue.  187;  The  Book  of  Cut  Flowers, 
704;  The  Book  of  the  Open  Air,  302,  537:  The 
Book  of  the  Scented  Garden,  676;  The  Chry¬ 
santhemum  Year  Book,  254 ;  The  Horticul¬ 
tural  Directory,  32;  The  Modern  Carnation, 
334;  The  Perpetual  Flowering  Carnation, 
398;  The  Prevention  of  Infectious  Diseases, 
568,  v.;  The  Principles  of  Horticulture.  223; 
The  Romance  of  Plant  Life,  470;  The  Small 
Town  Garden,  602;  The  Sweet  Pea  Annual, 
55;  Water  Gardening,  554,  v. 

Bouvardias,  205 
Bracken  as  a  food,  the,  286 
Brasso-Catb-Laelia  Veitchi.  302 
Brassocattleya  Mary,  512,  v. ;  Pluto.  102; 
Rowena,  633 

Buddleia  variabilis  magnifica,  582,  v. 

Bulb  culture,  196 

Bulbs  for  amateurs.  740;  for  the  rockery,  571; 
hints  on  buying.  714;  without  drainage,  how 
to  grow,  781 
Burbank’s  creations,  413 
Buying  seeds  and  plants,  the  art  of,  314 


Cacti,  464 

Caladium  Thomas  Tomlinson,  399 
Oaladiums,  330 

Calceolarias  for  amateurs.  434;  herbaceous, 
462,  v.;  how  I  grow  them,  702 
Calochortus,  concerning  the,  799 
Campanula,  Chimney,  674;  or  Bellflowers,  714; 
persicifolia,  newer  forms  of,  558;  pereicifolia 
William  Lawrence,  546 
Canna  Mme.  Louis  Yoraz,  624 
Cannas,  375 
Canterbury  Bells,  565 
Cardamine  pratensis  fl.  pi.,  362 
Carnation  Aristocrat,  87;  Beacon,  739;  Mar- 
mion,  119,  408,  vii.;  Rose-pink  Enchantress. 
747 

Carnation,  the  American,  tree,  and  perpetual 
flowering,  592 ;  the  tree,  259 
Carnations,  American  tree.  686;  and  Picotees 
at  the  Warren,  574,  588;  at  Westminster. 

532;  Malaiaison,  528;  monthly  directions  for 
culture,  56,  118,  188,  271,  335,  402,  489.  r 
618,  663,  719,  785;  propagation  of  tree,  218; 
seedling,  254;  staking  and  tying,  403;  tree. 
497 ;  winter-flowering,  428 
Cattleya  Armstrongiae  magnifica,  708;  Fabia 
gloriosa,  749;  bardyana  Westonbirt  var.,  713: 
Iris  His  Majesty,  636;  labiata  alba  Purity. 
794;  labiata.  Augusta,  742;  Mendelii  Francis 
Wellesley,  447;  Moesiae  Princess  of  Wales, 
412 ;  Thor,  558  ;  Waldemar,  546 
Celery,  earthing  up,  192;  bow  to  grow.  526, 
v. ;  storing,  4 
Chalk,  the  virtues  of.  376 
Cheimatobia  brumata,  717 
Christmas,  flowers  at,  794 

Chrysanthemum  Clara  Vurnum,  741 ;  Essne 
Reed,  704 ;  Foxhunter,  774 ;  Freda  Bedford, 
788;  GeSorge  Mileham,  762:  G.  F.  Costa.  742: 
H.  J.  Jones  1908.  701;  Le  Cygne.  698.  v.;  Mrs. 
Charles  Lowtkian  Bell.  601:  Minnie  Carpen¬ 
ter,  690;  Mrs.  Redden.  768;  Mrs.  Wakefield, 
729.  742;  Romance.  741;  Splendour.  741:  W. 
J.  Higgs.  762 

Chrysanthemum,  sport  from  Mme.  R.  Ober- 
thur,  796 

Chrysanthemums  at  Edinburgh.  759:  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  674,  748.  791;  big  blooms  of. 
26,  154;  fashions  in.  744;  for  decorative  pur¬ 
poses,  570;  grown  for  market,  806;  monthly 
calendar,  27,  99.  183,  255.  320.  383.  450.  516. 
587,  645.  703,  771:  notes  on  early.  728;  propa¬ 
gating.  780;  propagation  of.  34 
Cineraria,  the,  52 
Cinerarias,  343:  growing,  410 
Clematis,  classified  for  amateurs.  598 
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Clematis  orientalis  tangutica,  268;  Ville  de 
Limoges,  3 

Clerodendron  trichotomum,  659 
Olivia  miniata  citrina,  366 
Olivias,  376 

Clock,  a  miniature  floral,  205 
Coleus  for  exhibition,  o99 
Collinsias,  363 
Colour  scheme?  why  a,  18 
Competitions,  name,  152,  289 
Cotoneaster  applanata,  698,  v. 

Crinum  H.  G.  Elwes,  512,  v. ;  Mearsii,  517 
Crinums  for  the  garden,  431 
Cucumbers  and  Melons  in  frames,  542;  m 
frames,  451 
Oupliea  strigillosa,  12 
Cuttings  in  water,  striking,  37 
Cyclamen  latifolium  iimbriatum  giganteum, 
743;  libanoticum,  348;  Low’s  Salmon,  112 
Cyclamen  seed,  sowing,  585 
Cypripedium  Nandii,  717;  tibetieum,  426 
Cyrtomium  Rochfordi,  220 
Cytisus  Firefly,  408,  vii. 

Daboecia  polifolia  alba,  28 
Daffodil  Queen  of  the  West,  316 
Daffodils,  249;  at  Birmingham,  323;  at  Long 
Ditton,  338;  in  pots,  528;  their  hybridisation, 
585 

Dahlia  Alice,  634;  C.  E.  Wilkins,  618,  637;  C. 
H.  Curtis,  689;  Olara,  698,  v. ;  Cynthia,  666; 
Dorothy,  673,  698,  v. ;  Elsa  Elbrich,  626; 

Etruria,  698,  v.;  Flame,  674;  Harold  Peer- 
man,  698,  v.;  Helium,  698,  v. ;  Hildegarde, 
684;  Invernia,  630,  637;  Mauve  Queen,  634; 
Mercury,  673;  Mrs.  Walter  Baxter,  673; 
Peggy,  624;  Rev.  Arthur  Bridge,  636,  637; 
Saturn,  698,  v. 

Dahlias  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  604;  for  1907, 
344;  for  exhibition,  500,  531.  562 
Daisies,  Globe,  782 
Damson  Merryweatlier,  747 
Daphne  odora,  367 
Delgaty  Castle,  Turriff,  585 
Delphinium  Alake,  507;  Mrs.  G.  Ferguson, 
531 ;  Eev.  E.  Lasoelles,  504 
Demdrobium  nobile,  295 
Dianthus  Knappii,  421 
Dictamnus,  528 
Dossinia  marmorata,  554,  v. 

Dracaena  cuttings  in  water,  412 
Dyseleine  insecticide,  549 

Earthworm  as  a  benefactor  and  pest,  the,  648 
Edgings  for  flower  and  vegetable  gardens,  126, 
252 ;  for  summer  bedding,  hardy,  556 
Edinburgh,  autumn  Flower  Show  at,  637 
Erica  australis,  301;  cinerea,  573 
Erysimum  purpureum.  364 
Escallonias  at  Bournemouth,  26 
Eupatorium  odoratum,  218 
Everlastings,  716 
Exhibiting,  346 

Fem  cases,  method  of  heating,  180;  frills  and 
fringes,  474 

Fernery  and  conservatory  combined,  394 

Ferns,  indoor  culture  of,  483 

Fishing  plant,  the,  688 

Flower  seeds  and  seedlings,  474 

Flowers,  faked,  247;  for  amateurs,  200 

Forget,  lest  we,  190 

Frame  construction,  cool,  700 

Frames,  cold,  584 

Freesias  from  seed,  614 

Frnit  growing  for  amateurs.  10;  Apples,  10; 
Apricots,  26,  60;  Cherries,  102,  103,  119;  Cur¬ 
rants,  135.  153;  Figs,  172,  184;  Gooseberries, 
243,  263;  Grapes,  279,  296.  307,  327.  374;  Med¬ 
lars,  421,  439;  Melons,  475,  550;  707;  Mulber¬ 
ries,  778,  vii. 

Fruit  tree  planting,  808 

Fruit  trees,  cropping  young,  410;  for  ama¬ 
teurs,  94;  on  roadsides,  444;  planting,  56 
Fuchsia  Coralle,  618;  the,  544 
Fuchsias,  hardy,  565 
Fumigating  plant  houses,  573 

Gaillardia  grandiflora  Lady  Rolleston,  637 
Garden  for  botanical  purposes,  a  wild,  718;  in 
winter,  the,  2 
Gardeners,  do  nots  for,  428 
Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institution,  158, 
476 

Gardening,  cottage,  142,  287,  368,  498 
Gardens,  some  suggestions  for  new,  739;  subur¬ 
ban  front,  165 
Geraniums,  zonal,  545 
Geum  rivale,  505 

Gilia  aggregata,  760;  coronopifolia,  97,  220 
Gladiolus  atroviolaeeus,  361 ;  Purity,  624 
Gloxinias  and  Begonias,  395 
Gooseberries  for  profit,  growing,  224 
.Gooseberry  mildew,  the  American,  26,  155,  187, 
488;  the' spread  of  the  American,  526,  v. 
Grass,  a  beautiful  ornamental,  613;  seed  with 
lime,  sowing,  438 
Greenfly,  about,  560 
Greenhouse,  the  cold.  541,  723,  741 
Grevillea  robusta,  16 
Ground,  vacant,  728 
Haberlea  rhodopensis  virginalis,  363 
Hedera  dentata  variegata,  516 
Hedges  for  gardens,  8 
Helianthemums  for  dry  banks.  439 
Hemerocallis  hybrida  luteola,  301 


Heating  apparatus,  693 

Herbaceous  borders,  a  chat  about,  355,  378, 
415,  432,  534;  plants,  a  few  choice,  740 
Hippeastrum  Mrs.  Carl  Jay,  446 
Hippeastrums,  347,  400 
Hoe,  the  Sproughton,  294 
Hoeing,  368 
Holdings,  small,  40 
Holland  Park  Flower  Show,  493,  523 
Holly,  the,  438 
Honeysuckles,  fragrant,  197 
Hooker,  Sir  Joseph  Dalton,  549 
Housewashing,  32 
Hoya  carnosa,  299,  396 
Humeas,  466 

Hvacinth,  the  Water,  200 

Hydrangea  arborescens  grandiflora,  362;  pam- 
culata  grandiflora,  672 

Hydrangeas,  how  to  grow  big  blooms  of,  3-.C 
how  to  propagate,  518 
Hypericums,  471 

India-rubber  Plant,  the,  258 
Insect  pests,  376;  common,  610,  v. 

Insects,  useful,  15 
Ipomoea  rubro-caerulea,  333 
Iris  oaterina,  451;  Luna,  363;  Mr.  W.  S.  Ware, 
469;  paraoina,  447 
Irises,  tall,  bearded,  482 

Jasmine,  the,  705 

Kerchove  de  Deaiterghem,  monument  to  the 
late  Comte,  60 
Kew  gardeners,  the,  386 
Kew  Guild  dinner,  the,  414 
Knowledge,  how  to  gain,  769 

Laeliocattleya  Epioasta  The  Premier,  734; 

The  Duchess,  700 
Lantern  Flower,  the  Chinese,  167 
Leaves  and  how  to  utilise  them,  732 
Leonotis  Leonurus,  794 
Lilies  of  the  Valley,  808 
Li lium  cand.idum,  597 
Lime  as  a  fertiliser,  435 
Linaria  Oymbalaria  globosa,  258 
Lobelia  JKathleen  Mallard,  449;  Richardsoni, 
544 ;  tenuior,  396 
London  Dahlia  Union,  615,  631 
Lonicera  Maaki,  452 
Lychnis  grandiflora,  620 

Maidenhair  Tree,  the,  102,  255,  304 
Malmaison  Carnations,  16,  vii. 

Manure  heap,  the,  717 
Manures  and  their  uses,  768 
Marguerite  Carnations,  659 
Melon  Charles  Ross,  600;  Eminence,  464;  Per¬ 
fection,  645 

Mildew  and  damping,  111;  the  American 
Gooseberry,  131,  802 
Miltonia  schroderiana  Heaton  var.,  601 
Mimulus  and  its  peculiarities,  626 
Mistletoe,  the  culture  of,  128 
Montbretia  King  Edmund,  679;  Lady  Hamil¬ 
ton,  698,  v.;  Lord  Nelson,  674 
Moraea  bicolor,  87 
Mulching,  hints  on,  537 
Mushroom  or  Toadstool,  648 
Myosotis  in  saucers  of  water,  52 

Names  of  plants,  popular,  574 
Narcissus  Miss, Willmott,  346 
Nature  study  postcards,  273 
Nemesias  and  Geraniums,  433 
Nerine,  F.  D.  Godman,  745 
Nerines,  117 

Niootiana  aflinis,  hybrids  of,  453;  Sanderae, 
306 

Nigella  Miss  Jekyll,  220 

Nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere,  758,  798 

Obituary:  Aiton,  Mn  Hugh,  273;  Cannell.Mr. 
E.  A.,  422;  Masters,  the  late  Dr.,  422;  Veitch, 
Mr.  James  Herbert,  766 
Odontioda  Bradshawae,  90 

Odontoglossum  Aliceae,  69 ;  ardentissimum 
Herbert  Godson,  303;  ardentissimum  R/ob- 
sonae,  422;  caerujeum,  428;  crispum  Xan- 
thotes  White  Lady,  362;  crispum  Xanthotes 
White’s  var.,  412;  eximium  King  of  England, 
428;  Othello,  316;  Pesc.atorei,  690 
Oenothera  caespitosa,  783 
Oleanders  :  small  flower'ing  -plants,  646 
Olearia  gunniana,  586 
Once  grown  always  grown,  658 
Onion  Ply,  the,  355;  mildew.  58 
Onions  for  exhibition,  94,  209 ;  procuring  good, 
300 

Othonnopsis  cheirifolia.,  70 
Ozone  wanted,  283 

Paeonies,  Tree,  302 
Pandanus  Veitehi,  318 

Pansies  and  Violas.  282;  how  to  grow,  582,  v.; 

Trimardeau  strain  of,  380;  tufted,  295 
Papaver  orientate  bracteatum  Jennie  Mawson, 
449 

Papaver  Princess  Ena-,  398 
Pea  staking,  334 
Peas,  main  crop,  284 
Pelargonium  Mary  Welch,  516 
Pelargoniums,  zonal,  545;  zonal,  for  exhibi¬ 
tion,  420 

Pentstemons,  686 


Perennials,  autumn  propagation  of,  600;  from 
seed,  234 

Pests,  garden,  413 

Petunias,  757,  783 

Phlox  George  A.  Strohlein,  689 

Phloxes,  herbaceous,  644 

Pink,  the  laced,  16 

Pinks,  laced,  508 

Planting,  present  selections  for  next  year’s, 
586 

Plants,  drugging,  461;  Japanese,  116;  retarded, 

36;  self-sown,  269;  some  sensitive,  715;  which 
will  thrive  in  shady  places,  254 
Plum,  the  Green  Gage,  314 
Poinsettias,  how  to  grow,  644 
Polyanthuses  from  Forcle  Abbey,  381 
Polygonatum  inultiflorum  as  a  pot  plant,  785; 
baldsckuanieum,  19 

Polystichum  aculeatum  pulcherrimum 
Drueryi,  716 
Potato,  the  Ideal,  39 

Potatos  at  Wye  College,  689;  for  Christmas, 
new,  303;  for  exhibition,  259 
Primroses  and  Polyanthuses  at  Westminster, 
350;  woodland,  323 

Primula  cockburniana,  314;  japonica,  421 
Primulas,  propagation  of  double,  266;  some 
hardy,  500 

Propagating  bedding  plants,  582;  shrubs  from 
cuttings  -and  suckers,  164;  Euonymus  and 
Privet,  96 

Pruning,  some  lessons  on,  28,  43;  summer,  573 
P ramus  serrulata,  397 ;  tomentosa,  314 
Pyrus  spectabilis,  383 

Rabbits  eat  mushrooms,  do?  614 
Ragwort  family,  16 

Raspberries  and  their  culture,  110;  autumn- 
fruiting,  780 

Rehmannia  angulata,  430 
Resurrection  Fern,  a,  32 

Rhododendrons,  iticking  out  seed  pods  of,  521 
Rhubarb,  notes  on  forcing,  68 
Richardia  elliottiana  from  seed,  379 
Rocket,  the  Scotch,  612 
Rockfoils,  some  choice,  146,  187 
Rose  Brockleibanlt,  Mrs.  Harold,  501;  Gold¬ 
finch,  517;  Gordon,  Dr.  William,  404;  Gra- 
vereaux,  Mme.  Jules,  70;  Lowe,  Josepn,  517, 
523;  Lyon,  the,  802;  Munt,  Mrs.,  501;  rerkms, 
Dorothy,  252;  Pharisaer,  306;  Roller,  Hugo, 
531;  Vincent,  Lady  Helen,  516 
Rose  ancl  its  history,  a  famous,  701 ;  cuttings 
in  water,  466;  for  a  large  bush,  614;  tne 
fragrant  and  beautiful  Moss,  471 
Roses,  among  the,  -sz,  68,  171,  240,  320,  383,  468, 
565,  617,  684,  731;  at  Christmas,  646;  at  Dun¬ 
fermline,  536;  at  Regent’s  Park,  486;  at 
Westminster,  666;  budding,  514;  buttonno  c. 
514;  for  a  beginner,  756;  for  amateurs,  50: 
for  autumn  blooming,  660;  for  pillars  and 
arches,  772;  for  wet  weather,  598;  for  town 
gardens,  4  excellent  H.T.,  558;  growing,  435; 
hints  on  planting,  202;  own.  root,  315;  p  - 
ing,  680;  planting  and  protecting,  756;  some 
good  sorts  to  grow,  180 ;  striking  buds  of, 
183;  three  beautiful,  516;  with  Tulips,  464 
Royal  Fern,  the  round-leaved,  50 
Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund,  402 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  and  mutual  im¬ 
provement  societies,  660 

Salads  and  how  to  grow  them,  362 
Salvia  Grahami,  257 
Santolina  incana,  197 
Sauromatum  gnttatum,  268 
Saxifraga  Aizoon  rosea,  408,  vii. ;  Fortunei,  52 
Seakale,  forcing  and  propagating,  797 
Season,  last  year’s  flowering,  601 
Seeds  from  New  Zealand,  709,  728;  gathering 
and  sowing,  484 
Schizanthus  wisetonensis,  523 
Shady  places,  plants  for,  254  I 

Shrubs  in  vases,  cut  flowering,  592  » 

Slugs,  oatmeal  as  a  bait  for  slugs,  4 ;  a  cheap 
trap  for,  484;  snails  and  insects,  546 
Solidago  Golden  Wings,  717 
Soot  as  a  manure,  272 
Sophrocattleya  Antiochus,  664 
Sophrolaelia  Gratrixae  magnifica,  673 
Sparmannia  africana,  732 
Spinach,  New  Zealand,  314 
Spiraea  arguta,  347;  camtschatica  rosea,  545 
Spiraeas  for  forcing,  50 
Stanhopea  platyceras,  638 
Statices,  annual,  236 

Steam  in  greenhouses,  a-  remedy  for,  318 
Sterilising  soil,-  147 
Stoking  for  lady  gardeners,  444 
Strawberries,  762 ;  layering,  457 
Strawberry  Fillbasket,  545;  Kentish  Favourite, 
704;  Merveille  de  France,  197.  687 
Streptoearpus,  482;  F.  Burdett,  601 
Stumps,  decorating  old  tree,  612 
Sunflower,  a  red,  70 
Summer  morning,  a,  509 

Sweet  Pea  Alice  C.  Finn,  162;  Burpees’  Bril¬ 
liant  Blue,  585,  630;  Carmine  Paradise,  467; 
Elsie  Herbert,  501,  528;  Eveiyn  Hemus,  514; 
Lord  Nelson,  585,  630:  Nancy  Perkins,  54<ri 
Nora  Unwin,  268;  Princess  Victoria,  500: 
Rosie  Adams,  559;  St.  George,  517,  528;  The 
Marquis,  514 

Sweet.  Pea  novelties  for  1907,  71 
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Sweet  Peas,  5,  248,  432;  an  experiment,  151; 
at  Westminster,  522;  oalendrial  operations, 
134.  208,  288.  354.  416,  503.  564,  630.  691,  811; 
culture  of,  220;  early,  20;  for  exhibition,  142; 
in  a  dry  garden,  348;  the  vagaries  of,  646, 
674 

Temple  Show,  the  great,  382,  390,  408 

Thinning  crops,  554 

Toad-flax,  a  good  perennial,  772 

Todea  barbara,  224 

Tomato,  the,  542 

Tomatos  outside,  32 

Tools,  the  care  of  garden,  126 

Tradescantias,  572 

Transplanting,  455 

Trees  and  shrubs  at  Inglewood,  546;  flowering, 
431,  452;  the  art  of  planting,  375;  history  in. 
482 


Trenching,  34 
Trol liases,  626 
Tropaeolum  spociosum,  282 
Tuberoses  out  of  doors,  300 
Turnip  Ply,  443 

Tulip  Gorgeous,  430;  ha  Grandeur,  347 
Tulips,  May-flowering,  330 

Vases,  economical  flower,  223,  237 
Vegetable  garden,  the,  2 
Vegetables  for  Amateurs,  234 
Verbena  Aublietia  compacta,  408,  vii. 

Veronica  spicata,  481 
Viburnum  rhitidophyllum,  679 
Victoria  Medal  of  Honour,  618 
Viola  family,  the,  414 

Violas,  615;  for  spring  bedding,  white,  545; 
how  to  grow,  298;  in  a  Tx>ndon  suburban  gar¬ 
den,  602,  662 


iii. 


Violets,  sweet,  37,  70 

Vitis  leeoides,  691;  inconstans  Lowii,  698,  v. 
Walks,  garden,  18 

Wallflowers  as  pot  plants,  434;  sowing,  349 
Wall  gardening,  59 
Walls,  decorated,  529 
Wasp  catching  extraordinary,  155 
Watering,  202,  456,  672;  the  science  of,  502; 
with  hot  water,  20 

Weeds  and  rubbish,  712,  729,  734,  760;  and  their 
eradication,  266 
Windlestrawlee  Nursery,  15 
Window  boxes,  about,  319;  plants  for,  414 
Winter,  the  end  of,  191  ;  the  last  of,  217 
Worm,  the  Planarian,  802 

Yuccas,  248 

Yulan,  the,  as  a  wall  plant,  456 
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Abelia  chinensis,  613 
Achillea  ageratifolia,  547 
Aethionema  Kotpchyi,  515 
Agapanthus  umbellatus,  349 
Allium  kansuense,  465 
Alpine  house  at  Kew,  the,  270 
Althaea  pontica,  715 

Alyssum  saxatile,  149;  saxatile  Tom  Thumb, 
469 

Amarantus  caudatus,  129;  hypochondriacus, 
167 

Androsace  sarmentosa,  411 

Anemone  Hepatica  caerulea,  181 ;  Pulsatilla, 
165 ;  Pulsatilla  alba,  335 
Antirrhinum  Fiery  Belt,  80;  glutinOsum,  559 
Aphis  brush,  578 

Apple  Bismarck,  690 ;  Cockle’s  Pippin,  687 ; 

Grime's  Goldpn  Pippin,  771;  Lord  Derby,  687 
Apple  blossom,  three  sets  of,  758 
Apples1,  grafting,  11 ;  sketches  of  trees,  10 
Aquilegias,  long  spurred  hybrids,  147 
Arabia  albida  flore  pleno,  453 
Arundinaria  japonica  in  Greenwich  Park,  561 
Asparagus  on  a  hotbed,  forcing,  812 
Asperula  suberosa,  599 

Aster  Nova»-Angliae  Mrs.  J.  P.  Rayner,  781 ; 
Stracheyi,  617 ;  tnrbinellus,  53 

Bean,  Barr’s  Golden  Wax  Pod  Dwarf  Butter, 
145 

Begonia  Lady  I’-ene  Burgess,  84 
Beilis  rotundifolia  caeruiescens,  411 
Billbergia  nutans,  287 

Birds,  device  for  protecting  fruit  bushes  and 
Peas  from  birds,  275 


Boiler,  a  new  conservatory,  650 
Bulbs,  potting  Lily,  147 

Cabbage  Ply,  the,  123 ;  Green’s  Express,  301 
Calceolaria  integrifolia  angustifolia,  22 
Caloohortus  pulchellus,  415 
Camassia  Leichtlini,  385 
Campanula  balchiniana,  447 
Oardamine  prateneis  flore  pleno,  350 
Carnation,  Burnett,  Mrs.  H.,  76;  Flamingo, 
118;  Marmion,  78 

Carnation,  fancy  yellow  ground,  Earl  King, 
589;  Linksmam,  588;  Samuel  Clemens,  576 
Carnations,  staking  and  tying,  403 
Ceanothus  Perie  Bose,  798 
Centaurea  snaveolens  flava.  616 
Oentaureas,  new  strain  of,  79 
Cheiranthus  alpinus,  154 
Chelone  obliqua,  809 
Cherries,  pruning,  102,  103,  119 
China  Aster,  Earliest  White  Market,  147;  Os¬ 
trich  Plume,  167;  Sutton’s  New  White  Bay, 

China  Asters,  Webbs’,  219 
Christmas  greeting.  795 

Chrysanthemum  CSara  Wells,  744;  Crown 
Jewel  Improved,  743;  P.  W.  Lever  749-  H  J 
Jones  1908,  747;  Mrs.  L.  Thorn,  745;  Romance 


Chrysanthemum  carinatum  burridgeanum, 
675 ;  Mrs.  Charles  Lowthian  Bell,  601 
Chrysopsis  villosa,  133 

Clarkia  pulchella  pulcherrima,  731;  Webbs’ 
New  Double  Salmon,  75 
Clerodendron  trichotomum,  659 
Clock-  “  miniature  floral,  205 


Colchicum  speeiosum  album,  785 
Coleuses  in  Sydenham  Recreation  Grounds, 
dwarf  standard,  127 
Convolvulus  tricolor,  221 
Corydalis  nobilis,  433;  tomentosa,  571 
Crocus  Balansae,  27 
Croquet  ground,  plan  of,  278 
Crown  Imperial,  fruits  or  seed  vessels  of,  658 
Cucumber  Toogood's  Success,  Ridge,  145 
Currants,  illustrations  of  pruning  and  propa¬ 
gation,  135,  136,  153 
Cyclamen  repanclum,  467 

Oypripedium  Godefroyae  leucochilum,  365; 
hirsutoin,  469 

Daffodil  Queen  Christina,  397 
Daffodils  on  the  grass,  628 

Dahlia  Mauve  Queen,  704;  Rev.  Arthur  Hall, 
718;  Sweet  Nell,  340;  William  Marshall,  705 
Dahlia  tuber,  cutting  of,  193 
Daphne  odora,  367 
Demdromecon  rigidum,  770 
Diaacia  Barberae,  769 
Dibber,  a  new,  113 
Dioon  pectinatum,  5 
Dixie,  Randolph’s  lea.p  on  the,  561 
Doronicum  plantagineum  excelsum,  221 
Dryas  octopetala,  557 

Eranthis  oilicioa,  7 
Eremurus  Olgae,  492 

Erica  hyemalis  alba-,  127 ;  lusitanica,  115,  269 


Figs,  propagation  and  pruning  of,  172,  184,  185 
Flame  Flower  in  Greenwich  Park,  451 
Preesia  refracta,  203 

Fritillaria  aurea,,  317;  Elwesii,  351;  latifolia, 
435 

Fumigating  plant  houses,  573 

Galanthus  Elwesii,  39;  nivalis,  7;  nivalis  flore 
pleno,  22 

Galega  officinalis  Hartlandi,  181 
Geranium  pratense,  367 
Gilia  coronopifolia,  97 
Godetia  Marchioness  of  Salisbury,  689 
Gooseberries,  propagation  and  pruning  of, 
243,  263,  264 

Gooseberry  .bush,  224;  cordon,  225;  standard, 
224 

Grape  Vines,  279,  280.  296,  307,  308,  327,  328 
Greenfly  on  Chrysanthemum,  560 
Greenhouse,  come  and  see  the,  289 
Gunnera  scabra  at  Delgaty  Castle,  585 
Gunnersbury  House,  the  arch  at,  363 

Helleborus  eaucasicus,  44 

Hippeastrum  flowered  from  seed  in  two  years, 
347 

Hotbed,  the  making  of  a,  176 
Hyacinth  Grand  Maitre,  629 
Hyacinths,  three  model,  632 
Hydrangeas,  propagating,  518 
Hylotofna  Rosae,  373 
Hysterionica  falcata,  365 

Indiar-rubber  Plant,  propagating  the.  258,  259 
Iris  alata,  12:  buchariea,  285;  Haynei,  399; 
Leichtlinii,  382;  reticulata,  227 


Lambeth  garden,  a  pretty,  647 
Lawn  scraper,  a  rapid,  786 
Layering-pin,  an  easily  made,  530 
Leaves,  collecting,  732 
Leuoojum  aestivum,  449 
Lewisia  rediviva,  799 
Lilac  Marie  LegTaye,  21 

Lilium  Hansoni,  465;  japonicum,  531;  mona- 
delphum  szovitzianum,  488;  pomponium, 
517 ;  speeiosum  Melpomene,  95 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  55 
Linaria  alpina,  162;  dalmatica,  306 
Lychnis  Visca-ria  alba,  543 

Magnolia  stellata,  303 
Malcomia  littorea.,  729 
Medlars,  propagation,  421,  422.  439 
Melons,  rearing,  475,  476,  550,  707,  708 
Mice,  method  of  trapping,  214 
Miltonia  vexillaria  Lambeau’s  var.,  530 
Miscanthus  japonicus  zebrinus,  429 
Mulberries,  propagation  and  training  of,  778, 
vii. 

Mulching,  illustrated,  537 

Muscari  botryoides  album,  223;  conicum,  235; 

Heavenly  Blue,  631 
Mutisia  decurrens,  784 
Myosotis  alpestris,  417 

Narcissus  Grand  Monarque,  271 ;  incompara- 
bilis  Gloria  Mundi,  239;  Johnstoni  King  of 
Spain,  237;  Leedsii  Eileen  Mitchell,'  381; 
Leedsii  White  Lady,  431 ;  Mme.  de  GraafI, 
633;  poeticus  King  Edward  VII.,  627;  poeticus 
ornatus,  251;  Sir  Watkin,  629 
Nepenthes  sanguinea,  504 
Nephrolepis  exaltata  elegantissima,  554,  v. 

Odontoglossums  from  Oakwood,  395 

Olearia  Haastii.  37 

Onion  Fly,  the,  355 

Ononis  rotundifolia,  523 

Onosma  albo-roseum,  587 

Orchis  latifolia,  502 

Osmunda  regalis,  51 

Oxalis  enneaphylla,  519 

Paeony  Queen  Alexandra.  79 
Path,  a  pretty  garden.  99 

Pea.  Eckford's  Commander,  82;  stakes,  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for,  334 
Pear  Doyenne  du  Comice.  691 
Pelargonium  cuttings,  238 
Petunia  Double  White  Fringed.  757 
Philadelphus  coronarius,  169 
Phlox  amoena,  395 :  reptans.  417 
Phormium  tenax  Powerscourtii.  3 
Pieotee.  yellow  ground,  Antonio,  575;  Lady 
Gascoigne.  574 ;  Leonora,  575 
Pink  Mrs.  Sinkins  as  an  edging,  447 
Plumbago  capensis.  121 

Polygonum  amplexicaule  oxyphyllum,  253; 
baldschuanieuirc  19 

Potato  Duchess  of  Cornwall,  267;  new  seedling 
kidney,  53 

Primula  ciliata  purpurea.  381:  cockburmana, 
523;  marginata.  331:  verticillata.  398 
Privet,  cuttings  of  the  golden.  192 
Protecting  Peas  from  sparrows,  275;  plants, 
device  for,  546 

Pruning,  diagrams  illustrating,  28,  43 
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Punica  Granatum  nana,  35 
Pyrus  japonica,  286 


Rhodanthe  Maugleeii  maoulata,  676 
Rhododendron  delicatdssdmum,  255 
Rock  garden  at  Walmsgate,  view  of,  191 
Rodgersia  pinnata,  97 

Rose  Baby  Dorothy,  505 ;  Billiard  et  Barre, 
701-  CheaLee,  Rev.  Alan,  501;  HalL,  Dr.  J. 
Campbell,  501;  Lady  Gay,  719;  Liberty,  783; 
Mamie,  485;  Mawiey,  Mrs.  Edward,  489; 
Queen  of  Spain,  91;  Rodocanachi,  Suzanne 
Marie,  483;  Shaam,  William,  69;  Soupert, 
Mme  Melaine,  485;  Williamson,  David  R.,  76 
Rose  box,  609;  buds,  striking,  183;  method  of 
layering  Moss,  471;  method  of  planting  a 
climbing,  722 

Roses  at  Edinburgh,  the  collection  of,  637 ; 
method  of  growing  on  lawns,  204;  method  of 
planting,  680;  striking  buds  of,  183;  trained 
on  arch,  722 
Rudbeokia  speciosa,  207 


Saxifraga  burseriana  major,  146;  decipiens 
groenlandica,  677;  Fortunei,  759;  ligulata, 
379;  lingulata,  529;  muscoidee  atropurpurea, 
147;  muscoides  Rhei  superba,  187;  Wallaeei, 
187 

Scabiosa  atropurpurea  The  Bride,  730 
Seilla  italica,  515;  sibiric-a,  203;  vema,  557 


Seakale,  forcing  and  propagating,  797 
Sedum  populifoiium,  720;  Sieboldii,  429;  spec- 
tabile  atropurpureum,  645 
Shortia  uniflora,  327 
Sidalcea  oregana,  810;  malvaeflora,  299 
Sluie  Pool,  333 
Solanum  Capsicsastrum,  113 
Spiraea  anguta,  470 
Statioe  Limonum,  235 
Steadin’  Apples,  591 

Steam  in  greenhouses,  a  remedy  tor,  318 
Stembergia  fischeriana,  131 
Strawberries,  layering,  457  _  , 

Succulents  in  Sydenham  Recreation  Grounds, 
a  bed  of,  251 

Summerhouse,  the  “  Roxton,  315 
Sweet  Pea,  Collier,  Mrs.,  72;  Green,  Hetty,  82; 
Unwin,  Nona,  71;  Wright,  Horace,  73 

Teucrium  Chamaedrys,  811 
Tiarella  eordifolia,  319 
Todea  superba,  case  to  £row,  212 
Tomato,  King  Edward  VII.,  Daniels’,  144;  Red, 
Veitch’s  New  Dwarf,  84;  Victor,  Dickson, 
Brown  and  Taite”,  78 
Trap,  a  novel  rat,  204 
Trollius  chinensis,  283 

Tulipa  ka.ufmanniana,  253;  kolpakowskyana, 
347;  ostrowskyana,  302;  praeetans,  317;  re>- 
troflexa,  333 


Tulips,  White  Swan  and  Joost  van  Vondel 
White,  283 

Turnip  Fly  or  Flea  Beetle,  443 


Ulrnus  montana  pendula-,  673 


Vases,  bamboo,  237 

Vegetable  Marrow  Moore’s  Cream,  331 
Vegetables  at  Edinburgh,  the  first  prize  dis-j 
play,  661 

Veitch,  James  Herbert,  766 
Verbena  erinoides,  703 
Viburnum  Tinus,  111 

Viola  Fred.  Williams,  663 ;  Minnie  J.  Ollar, 
603;  Mrs.  Chichester,  603;  Mrs.  J.  H.  Row¬ 
land,  602;  pedata,  530;  Purity,  662 
Violas  at  Moor  Hall  Gardens,  a  bed  of  white, 
545 


Wall  gardening:  method  of  building  walls,  59 
Winter  Moth,  the,  717 


Xanthoceraa  sorbifolia,  366 


Yucca  recurvifolia,  267 


Zinnias,  seed  pan  of,  194 
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Notes  on  Early  Chrysanthemums. 

Early  'mums  are  one  of  the  most  use¬ 
ful  of  late  summer  and  autumn  flowers, 
but  it  is  not  of  the  merits  of  those  flowers 
that  I  am  going  to  describe,  but  the 
mean;  of  propagation.  Some  leave  the 
j  roots  in  the  ground  and  protect  them  dur¬ 
ing  winter,  but  I  consider  the  most  con¬ 
venient  way  is  to  lift  a  few  roots  any  time 
after  being  cut  down  by  frost.  Box  and 
store  them  in  a  frame  or  structure  that 
will  protect  them  from  severe  frost  until 
February,  when  they  may  be  transferred 
to  a  temperature  of  50  degs.,  and  in  a 
short  time  they  will  'be  bristling  with 
cuttings.  At  that  time  of  year  roots  very 
quickly  form  in  boxes  of  sandy  soil,  with 
a  little  bottom  heat,'  and  at  that  season 
are  not  so  inclined  to  mildew  as  cuttings 
struck  in  autumn. 

Flora, 


MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

“  An  individual  man  is  a  fruit  which  it  cost  all  the  foregoing  ages  to 
form  and  ripen.” — Emerson. 


AN  AMATEUR’S  LETTER 
TO  AMATEURS. 

By  the  Author  of  “  The  Garden  Decorative ,” 
etc.,  etc. 

LXXIII. 

A  New  Lawn. 

Having  pegged  out  the  exact  outline  of 
the  new'  lawn,  the  preparation  of  the  soil 
is  the  first  consideration.  If  this  is  foul, 
or  worn  out,  it  should  be  trenched,  and  in 
the  same  way  as  when  dealing  with  an 
ordinary  border  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  sur¬ 
face  soil  should  remain  the  surface  soil, 
as  it  does  more  harm  than  good  to  bring 
up  the  subsoil,  though  of  course  to  work 
and  stir  it  is  beneficial.  Manure, 
especially  stable  manure,  may  be  dug  in, 
and  the  Whole  may  be  left  rough  for 
several  weeks  to  come,  as  the  frost  will  do 
much  to  improve  its  condition,  and  seed 
cannot  he  sown  at  present,  not,  indeed, 
until  March  at  the  earliest. 

A  Rose  Hint. 

We  may  not  have  a  single  position  in 
the  garden  suitable  for  a  Rose  hedge,  but 
a  single  bush  grown  on  a  low  trellis  is 
charming  and  uncommon.  Som'e  vigorous 
dwarf  growing  variety  should  be  chosen. 
Viscountess  Folkestone  makes  a  beautiful 
picture  panel  thus  treated.  The  simpler 
th'e  support  the  better,  and  in  my  bumble 
opinion,  wood  is  to  be  preferred  to  gal¬ 
vanized  wire.  Such  a  Rose  as  this  soon 
covers  it,  though  if  any  considerable 
height  has  to  be  reached,  Gruss  an 
Teplilz  and  William  A.  Richardson  are 
better  varieties  to  select.  A  charming 
effect  may  be  produced  by  growing  Roses 
in  this  manner,  one  on  each  side  the  path¬ 
way  at  the  garden  gate,  or  at  odd  corners, 
even  in  out  of  the  way  positions  in  the 
garden.  In  small  gardens  where  there, 
is  no  room  for  training  Roses  over  per¬ 
golas,  or  making  a  good  display  of  pillar 
Roses,  there  is  still  space  enough,  surely, 
for  a  beautiful  Weeping  Rose.  This  is 
exceedinglv  interesting  to  train,  and 
singularly  beautiful  when  in  blossom.  An 
extra  tall  Brier  should  be  budded  with  a 
vigorous  growing  Rose,  and  the  branches 
are  afterwards  trained  in  a  downward 
direction.  There  are  still  many  who, 
amid  the  numerous  beautiful  and  new  Tea 
and  other  Roses,  have  not  lost  their  affec¬ 
tion  for  the  old-fashioned  China  Roses. 
My  own  idea  is  that  it  is  a  great  mistake 
to  mix  these  China  with  other  Roses  of  a 
higher  type ;  but,  in  a  position  by  them¬ 
selves,  they  are  very  decorative,  and  I  can 
tell  my  readers  of  a  beautiful  combination 
for  a  larger  bed — pale  pink  China  Roses, 
and  old-fashioned  Lavender  bushes.  If 
the  Roses  were  other  than  they  are,  we 
should  hesitate  to  associate  such  a  strong 
growing  plant  as  Lavender  with  them. 


China  Roses. 

But  the  good  old  Chinas  are  grandly 
robust,  and  able  to  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves  ;  and  the  colour-scheme  of  the  two 
is  as  delightful  as  it  is  uncommon.  It 
is  more  than  this,  it  is  full  of  old  world 
fragrance,  and  of  a  fashion  of  gardens 
that  are  full  of  old  world  favourites.  The 
China  Roses  flower  and  flower  again  and 
again,  and  even  now  in  December,  there 
are  still  great  bunches  of  pink  blossom. 
Perhaps  the  China  Roses  owe  something 
of  the  neglect  they  are  at  the  present 
receiving  to  the  many  new  Rambler  and 
Single  Briers  that  have  been  nut  upon  the 
market  of  late  years.  If  this  is  really  so, 
it  is  worth  asking  oneself  if  a  Tew  weeks 
of  a  brilliant  Rambler  Rose  is  worth  more 
than  many  months  of  continuous  flower¬ 
ing  from  the  old-fashioned  Chinas.  Some 
of  us  will,  I  think,  decide  that  the  Chinas 
might  well  come  back  to  favour,  even  at 
the  cost  of  some  of  the  Penzance  and  other 
Brier  varieties.  The  common  pink 
China  is  difficult  to  beat  by  any  other  of 
this  section,  especially  when  massed,  but 
Jean  Bach  Sisley  and  Duke  of  York  are 
other  excellent  pink  varieties.  Of  course 
there  are  the  crimsons,  but  thev  have  not 
the  charm  of  the  pink,  nor  have  the  yellow 
varieties.  With  these  crimson  and 
yellows  we  feel,  som'ehow,  as  if  we  ought 
to  have  a  better,  a  higher  type  of  Rose ; 
we  do  not  feel  this  with  the  beautiful  pink 
coloured  ones.  But  this  may  be  mere 
individual  fancy,  and  Fellenberg,  Cra- 
moisie  Superieure,  are  good  crimsons. 
Cora,  Queen  Mab,  Aurore,  and  Arethusa 
are  excellent  yellow  or  orange  varieties, 
while  Comtcsse  de  Cayla  and  Laurette 
Messimy  are  shaded  from  orange  to  car¬ 
mine. 

Reserve  Borders. 

Now  that  the  autumn  planting  is  about 
completed,  any  superfluous  plants  may  be 
used  to  stock  a  reserve  border,  perhaps, 
in  the  kitchen  garden,  in  order  to  have 
plenty  of  flowers  for  cutting.  A  selection 
of  the  best  varieties  for  this  particular  use 
should  be  made,  and  might  include 
Actinella.  Anthemis  tinctoria,  perennial 
Asters,  Buphthalmum.  earlv  flowering 
Chrysanthemums,  Coreopsis.  Dianthuses 
Doronicums,  Echinacea,  Erigercn.  Gyp- 
sophila,  Helcnium,  Irises,  Lathyrus  (Ever¬ 
lasting  Pea),  Liatris,  Lilies,  Lupins.  Mont- 
bretia.  Poppies  of  many  sorts,  Physalis 
Francheti  (for  the  sake  of  its  brilliant 
seed  vessels  or  “lanterns"’),  Primroses, 
Pyrethrums,  Ranunculi  (tubers  should  be 
put  in  during  February  and  March  .  Rud- 
beckia.  Scabious. ‘especially  the  variety 
S.  caucasica,  Soiidago,  Staticc  latifolia 
and  S.  Gmelini,  and  Wallflower.  The 
foregoing  give  cut  flowers  over  a  very 
long  season,  and  is  a  selection  of  plants 
I  have  often  contemplated  giving  my 
readers,  and  of  course  many  bulbous 
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spring  plants,  and  even  annual  plants  may 
be  used  in  addition  for  stocking  such  a 
border,  so  long  as  they  are  good  as  cut 
flowers. 

F.  M.  W. 

- - 

THE 


Vegetable  Garden. 


HINTS  ON 
PLANNING. 


In  gardening,  soils  have  very  much  to 
be  taken  as  found.  If  the  soil  is  of  a 
heavy  clay,  to  improve  it  takes  many 
years’  cultivation,  and  by  the  addition  of 
soil  and  many  kinds  of  manure.  Work¬ 
ing,  however,  intelligently,  may  do  much 
to  lighten  trouble  arising  from  soils  of 
extreme  character,  such  as  those  very 
light  or  otherwise.  It  js  unwise  merely 
to  scratch  the  soil,  because  the  mere 
digging  of  the  soil  one  spit  deep,  as 
practised  in  the  majority  of  .gardens 
throughout  the  country,  has  proved  a  sad 
drawback  to  the  culture  of  vegetables. 
So  nothing  is  more  successful  to  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  vegetables  than  the  true  method 
of  trenching.  We  see  and  read  that  the 
great  success  which  our  leading  gardeners 
have  attained  has  been  due  to  this 
practice.  In  making  a  new  garden  it 
depends  greatly  on  the  individual  on  how 
he  sets  about  the  work.  The  first  idea 
would  be  to  have  the  ground  level  before 
doing  anything  else  to  it,  or  on  a  gradual 
slope  facing  south. 

Commence  now  by  cutting  out  drains 
from  3ft.  to  4ft.  in  depth,  narrow,  and  in 
such  direction  as  may  ensure  a  fall  of  the 
water  extracted  from  the  soil.  These 
drains  may  be  laid  20ft.  or  30ft  apart  as 
may  be  required,  and  consist  of  porous 
pipes  ;  then  put  a  layer  of  stones  or  broken 
bricks  over  the  pipes  so  as  to  keep  the 
soil  from  choking.  The  object  of  drain¬ 
age  is  first,  to  relieve  the  soil  of  water  that 
otherwise  would  become  stagnant  and 
sour  and  harmful  to  vegetation ;  and 
second,  because  soil  choked  with  water 
excludes  air,  and  air  which  follows  water 
as  it  retreats  downwards  is  not  only 
essential  to  olant  life,  but  sweetens  and 
purifies  the  soils.  Gardening  under 
these  conditions  is  pleasurable  and  not 
hedged  round  with  disappointments. 

The  next  idea  would  be  to  mark  off 
the  walks,  which  should  be  3ft.  in  depth, 
to  allow  of  being  filled  up  with  stones  for 
a  good  foundation  and  ample  drainage. 
At  the  south  side  of  the  garden  a  cart 
road  12ft.  should  be  made  for  the  removal 
of  vegetables,  etc.,  and  here  also  a  hedge 
should  be  planted,  and  should  run  about 
4ft.  or  5ft.  in  height.  Bo!x  should  be 
employed  as  an  edging  to  the  herbaceous 
border,  on  the  east  and  west  side  of  centre 
walk,  which  wall  enhance  the  appearance 
of  the  garden.  Saxifraga  umbrosa,  the 
popular  London  Pride,  is  an  excellent 
plant  for  edging  the  vegetable  garden, 
the  deep  green  leaves  and  panicles  of  rose- 
dotted  flowers  being  charming,  adapting 
themselves  for  this  work.  The  interior 
cropping  ground  I  will  leave,  owing  to 
space  being  limited  ;  but  if  anyone  wished 
me  to  carry  out  this  plan,  and  would  com¬ 
municate,  I  would  only  be  too  pleased  to 
divide  the  cropping  ground  according  to 
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WINTER. 


the  plan  enclosed.  [Not  reproduced. — 
Ed], 

The  plan  shows: — 1,  cart  entrance;  2, 
entrances  ;  3,  border  for  Leeks,  etc.  ;  4, 
sheds;  5,  centre  walk;  6,  herbaceous 
border;  7,  hedge;  8,  border  for  salads, 
parsley,  herbs,  etc.;  9,  early  border;  10, 
border  for  the  culture  of  show  vegetables  ; 
11,  nurserv  and  miscellaneous  border;  12, 
wall,  10ft.  high,  and  should  be  well  clothed 
with  a  general  selection  of  fruit  trees. 

T.  W.  Forsyth. 

Wishaw  House. 

- 

The  Bladder  Fern. — Of  the  three 
British  species  of  Cystoptcris  recorded, 
two  at  least  of  them  are  also  found  in 
America.  Indeed,  the  common  Bladder 
Fern  (C.  fragilis)  is  found  over  a  large 
portion  of  the  earth’s  surface,  from  the 
Tropics  to  th'e  Arctic  Circle  in  both 
hemispheres.  It  is  interesting  also  to 
know  that  C.  f.  dentata,  a  variety  found 
in  this  country  and  described  many  yea® 
ago,  is  also  reported  from  New  York  and 
California.  The  other  species,  native  to 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  is  C.  montana. 


-  G.  W.  - 

Prize  Competitions. 


GENERAL  CONDITIONS.— Competitors  must 
■write  on  ODe  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular 
paid  contributors  to  ‘  THE  GARDENING 
WORLD  or  other  gardening  journals  are  de¬ 
barred  from  entering,  but  occasional  con¬ 
tributors  may  compete.  The  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  competitor  must  appear  on  each 
article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right 
to  reproduce,  in  any  way,!  any  article  or  photo¬ 
graph  sent  for  competition.  The  conditions 
applying  to  each  competition  should  be  care- 
fa  lly  read. 


WEEKLY 

PRIZES. 

A  PRIZE  OF  TEN  SHILLINGS  will  be  given 
for  the  best  paragraph  or  short  a  rticle  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  para¬ 
graph  or  article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but 
value  rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in 
making  the  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Com¬ 
petition,”  and  post  not  later  than  the  Monday 
following  date  of  issue.  Entries  received  later 
than  Tuesday  (first  post)  will  be  left  over  until 
the  following  week. 

Two  prizes  of  2s.  6d.  will  be  awarded  each 
week  for  the  two  best  letters,  not  exceeding 
150  words,  on  any  interesting  gardening  sub¬ 
ject. 


RESULTS  OF 
LAST  WEEK’S 
COMPETITIONS. 


Some  of  the  best  papers  in  this  competition 
are  too  long,  and  we  desire  readers  to  keep 
within  a  column. 

The  prize  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “E.  T.  Lawrence  ”  for  his  article 
on  “Beautiful  Hardy  Hea.hs,”  page  924. 

In  the  Prize  Letter  Competition,  a  prize  was 
awarded  to  “Ruabon”  for  his  article  ou  “Pegs 
Made  of  Bracken”  ;  and  another  to  “H.  Arnold  ” 
for  his  article  on  “Protecting  Rosas  during 
Winter,”  page  926. 


HOW  TO 

MAKE  IT  BEAUTIFUL. 

During  the  winter  months  the  garden 
being  practically  flowerless  is  usually 
looked  upon  as  dreary  and  uninteresting. 
Much,  however,  may  be  done  to  relieve 
the  prevailing  dulness  by  the  free  use  of 
neat,  bright  coloured  shrubs  (always  ob¬ 
tainable  from  local  nurserymen),  such  as 
golden  and  silver  Euonymus,  green  and 
variegated  Aucubas,  sweet  Bay;  Cupressus 
Box,  etc.  Golden  Privets  also  are  splendid 
things  for  villa  and  suburban  gardens, 
either  to  form  hedges  or  to  hide  unsightly 
objects,  as  they  retain  the  brightness  of 
their  foliage  in  mild  winters  until  growth 
is  again  well  advanced.  The  foliage,  too, 
of  most  of  the  Christmas  Roses  (Helle- 
borus  niger)  is  distinctly  ornamental  and 
pleasing.  These  should  be  planted,  if 
possible,  in  a  rather  shady  position,  plant 
in  early  spring,  and  keep  them  well 
supplied  with  water  during  summer. 
When  the  blooms  appear  they  should  be 
protected  in  some  way,  preferably  by  hand 
lights;  or  failing  these,  strawy  litter  spread 
carefully  beneath  the  flowers  will  prevent 
much  injury  by  splashing.  When 
thoroughly  established  Christmas  Roses 
should  be  left  undisturbed  as  much  as 
possible;  they  delight  in  rather  heavy 
soil. 

ErantJjis  hyemalis,  the  yellow  Winter 
Aconite,  will  bloom  very  early  if  planted 
in  sunny  positions.  It  will  grow  in  al¬ 
most  any  kind  of  soil  and  is  easily  raised, 
either  by  sowing  the  seed  or  division  of 
the  tubers,  any  time  after  flowering.  Be¬ 
ing  very  dwarf  it  must  be  planted  at  the 
edges  of  beds  or  borders. 

Winter  flowering  Irises,  including  I. 
reticulata,  I.  alata,  I.  tingitana,  and  I. 
stylosa,  are  also  very  pretty  and  useful, 
and  are  not  at  all  particular  as  to  soil,  any 
good  garden  soil  suiting  them,  and  they  ; 
may  be  planted  any  time  after  their  j 
flowering  season  is  over.  Iris  stylosa,  ] 
by  the  way,  although  perfectly  hardy  and 
flowering  in  December,  should  be  planted  ( 
in  the  most  sheltered  part  of  the  garden, 
as  the  flowers  are  rather  susceptible  to 
severe  frost.  Many  other  interesting 
winter  plants  might  be  mentioned  did 
space  permit,  but  the  above-named  sub¬ 
jects  will,  if  properly  treated,  do  much  to 
enliven  the  garden  during  the  dull  months 
of  the  year,  and  carry  us  on  to  the  time 
when  the  Arabis,  Hepaticas,  Aubrietias,  1 
early  Primulas,  Wallflowers,  Crociuses,  ■; 
and  Snowdrops,  and  the  rest  of  the  early 
spring  things  are  with  us. 

F.  A. 

Worthing. 

- ♦♦♦ - 

The  American  Cranberry. — A  not¬ 
able  feature  of  this  fruit  is  the  fact  that 
it  can  be  kept  almost  as  long  as  an  Apple  J 
is  in  season,  and  certainly  longer  than 
many.  Although  juicy,  it  remains  firm 
for  many  weeks,  and  for  that  reason  we  > 
are  able  to  get  it  in  the  markets  in  a  fresh  * 
condition  during  most  of  the  winter. 

I 
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Clematis 


Ville  de  Limoges. 


The  Clematis,  with  its  several  types  or 
sections,  has  been  so  tremendously  worked 
and  improved  of  late  years,  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  really  excellent  varieties  available 
is  so  great  as  to  bewilder  the  amateur  who 
desires  to  select  one  for  his  rustic  arch  or 
entrance  porch.  One  thing,  at  least,  may 
be  said  that  one  is  to  a  great  extent  able 
to  secure  a  favourite  colour,  for  we  have 
a  wide  range,  'from  blackish  purple 
through  all  the  shades  of  wine  colour,  blue, 
lav’encler,  mauve,  and  pink,  as  well  as  a 
few  bright  reds,  and  many  good  whites. 
The  latter  is  always  popular,  and  whoever 
desires  a  really  fine  white  Clematis  may 
well  secure  Ville  de  Limoges,  a  fine 
double  flowered  one  of  clear,  satiny  white. 
The  flowers  last  a  long  time,  being  of  good 
texture  and  substance. 

This,  and  many  other  Clematis,  could 
be  made  conspicuous  objects  in  many 
other  ways  than  the  orthodox  method  of 
training  on  a  rustic  arch.  For  instance, 
about  three  plants,  surrounding  and  ramb¬ 
ling  over  a  bi?  tree-stump,  or  a  boulder 
of  rock,  would  develop  into  a  perfect 
mound  of  leafy  stems  and  snowy  flowers. 
A  piece  of  garden  netting  stretched  out  a 
few  inches  above  the  soil  could  be  quickly 
covered  with  the  long  growths,  and  the 
blossoms  would  thus  be  kept  from  the  soil 
and  preserved  in  cleanliness:  It  is 

strangle  that  Clematis  blooms,  and 
especially,  white  ones,  are  not  largely  used 
in  a  cut’  state,  they  Will  last  many  days, 
and  should  be  useful  for"  many  purposes. 

Heather  Bell.  • 


- - 

Behan  iour  of  Solomon's  Seal.— “  The 
American  Botanist,  in  discussing  the  be¬ 
haviour  of  Solomon's  Seal,  notes  the  fact 
that  the  stems  all  bend  over  in  one  parti¬ 
cular  direction,  but  whether  this  is  due  to 
light,  wind,  or  warmth,  is  doubtful,  and 
more  observations  are  necessary  in  order 
to  determine  this  point.  As  Solomon  s 
3eal  usually  lives  in  thickets  and 
coppices,  it  follows  that  light  does  not 
reach  it  directly,  at  least  in  the  more 
shady  positions.  Our  opinion  is  that  the 
leaves,  being  regularly  placed  in  two  rows 
upon  the  stems,  and  the  two  surfaces  of 
the  leaves  being  of  different  construction, 
it.  follows  that  the  plant  must  expose  the 
leaves  to  the  source  from  which  the  maxi¬ 
mum  amount  of  light  comes.  In 
thickets  it  more  frequently  happens  that 
the  greatest  amount  of  light  comes  from 
above.  The  darker  green  surface  of  the 
leaves  is  therefore  all  turned  in  that  direc¬ 
tion.  The  stomata  ade  situated  on  the 
under  side  of  the  leaves  chiefly,  and 
plants  usually  find  it  convenient  to  hide 
these  from  direct  sunlight  to  avoid  too 
great  a  loss  of  moisture.  If  the  top  of 
the  sj:m:  were  all  to  point  in  one  direc¬ 
tion  or  in  some  direction  more  than  an¬ 
other,  it  would  be  interesting  to  learn  a 
reason  for  this,  unless  the  stems  always 
bend  in  a  particular  direction  with 'rela¬ 
tion  to  tlije  direction  of  growth  of  the 
rhizome  on  which  they  are  inserted. 


Phormium  tenax  Powerscourtii.  [5.  M.  Wallace. 


t 


POWERSCOURT 


FEW  ZEALiflHt) 


Phormium  tenax  Powerscourtii. 


The  New  Zealand  Flax  (P.  tena'x)  is 
hardy  in  many  parts  of  Britain,  particu¬ 
larly  the  southern  counties  and  along  the 
western  seaboard  where  the  climate  is  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  proximity  to  the  sea. 
Needless  to  say,  it  is  equally  hardy  in 
Ireland,  seeing  that  no  hard  winters  are 
experienced  in  any  part.  A  well  grown 
plant  is  a  conspicuous  ornament  in  the 
garden  or  a  distinct  feature  in  the  land¬ 
scape  just  as  much  as  Pampas  Grass, 
The  broad,  sword-shaped  leaves  give  it 
quite  a  distinct  appearance,  as  they  are 
different  both  in  texture,  colour,  and 
height  from  those  of  any  of  the  Irises, 
which  most  nearly  approach  it  in  habit. 
The  leaves  being  'strictly  evergreen  make 
it  much  more  conspicuous  than  any  of  the 
Irises  in  winter. 


Where  it  is  capable  of  withstanding  the 
winter  no  protection  of  any  sort  is  neces¬ 
sary,  and  the  owners  can  enjoy  the  full 
beauty-  of  the  plant  summer  and  winter. 
In  colder  parts,  but  more  especially  in 
heavv  soils,  the  chief  difficulty  lies  in  the 
crowns  damping  during  the  winter,  even 
if  thev  are  tied  up  to  exclude  rain.  If 
gardeners  could  invent  a  covering  that 
would  leave  the  crowns  open  there  would 
be  a  better  chance  of  the  plant  coming 
through  the  winter  than  where  the  leaves 
are  tied  up  to  restrict  them  within  smaller 
space  before  the  protecting  material  is 
put  round  them. 

Possible  a  few  stakes  would  support  a 
roof ‘of  thatch  which  would  throw  off  the 
rain  while  open  at  the  sides.  In  some 
gardens  a  covering  is  made  for  the  Fan 
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Palm  of  China,  consisting  of  canvas, 
which  keeps  off  snow  and  rain  to  some 
extent,  and  prevents  the  leaves  from  being 
battered  about  by  the  wind.  Some  such 
covering  would  probably  answer  in  this 
case,  and  cost  but  little. 

Plants  which  thrive  in  the  open  air  soon 
reach  the  flowering  stage  and  then  become 
stately  and  interesting,  though  the  flowers 
are  too  dark  in  colour  to  be  very  con¬ 
spicuous.  The  stems  of  strong  plants, 
however,  attain  a  considerable  height, 
and  the  ornamental  effect  of  the  plant  is 
considerably  increased.  When  stove 
plants  were  more  popular  than  they  are 
at  present,  the  variegated  forms  of  the 
New  Zealand  Flax  were  to  be  found  in 
almost  every  garden,  and  well-grown 
plants  were  frequent  at  exhibitions. 
There  is  all  the  more  reason,  therefore, 
for  an  extended  culture  of  the  plant  in 
the  open  air,  and  the  green  one  would  be 
less  liable  to  injury  or  disfigurement  than 
the  variegated  ones.  In  the  milder 
parts  of  the  country,  however,  the  leaves 
keep  more  or  less  ornamental  all  the  year, 
and  the  plant  is  most  effective  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  streams,  ponds,  and 
other  sheets  of  ornamental  water. 

The  accompanying  illustration  repre¬ 
sents  the  Powerscourt  variety  of  the  New 
Zealand  Flax.  It  w?.s  introduced  to  this 
country,  or  rather  to  Ireland,  by  the  late 
Viscount  Powerscourt,  whose  garden  is 
at  Powerscourt,  Enniskerry,  Wicklow. 
The  photograph  was  taken  in  this  garden 
by  Miss  S.  M.  Wallace.  The  variety  differs 
from  the  tvpe  in  having  narrower  and 
much  more  rigid  leaves.  The  plant  is 
also  hardier,  and  blossoms  more  freely 
than  the  parent,  or  at  all  events  this  has 
been  the  experience  at  Powerscourt. 

- - 


The  Blancard  Fund. 


In  answer  to  my  appeal  in  the  garden¬ 
ing  Press  on  behalf  of  the  grand-daughters 


of  M.  Pierre  Blancard,  who  introduced 
the  first  Chrysanthemum  into  Europe  over 
a  century  ago  (see  page  890  of  the  Gar¬ 
dening  World),  the  following  is  a 
further  list  of  donations  received  up  to 


date:—  £ 

s. 

d. 

P.  Ralli  Esq . 

3  0 

O 

FI.  Cannell  and  Sons . 

10 

O 

Rev.  Norman  Campbell . 

5 

O 

Mr.  G.  S.  Addison . 

2 

6 

Mr.  H.  Watts  . 

2 

O 

W.S . 

I 

O 

Mr.  F.  Mason  . 

I 

O 

Mr.  North  . 

I 

O 

Collected  by  Mr.  Jewry  . 

!3 

O 

C.  Harman  Payne,  Foreign 

Secretary 

.  National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  141, 
Wellmeadow  Road,  Catford, ,  S. E. 


PRIZE  LETTER  COMPETITION. 


Readers  are  invited  to  contribute  to  this 
column  short  letters  discussing  any  gar¬ 
dening  subject. 

Letters  must  not  exceed  150  words  each  in 


Watering  Plants  in  Dull  Weather. 

Many  novices  make  great  mistakes  by 
giving  plants  in  frames  and  houses  too 
much  moisture  in  dull  weather.  Air  at 
any  temperature  can  only  hold  a  certain 
quantity  of  watery  vapour,  and  as  plants 
are  continually  transpiring  the  moisture 
contained  in  the  soil  through  their  leaves, 
the  inside  atmosphere  becomes  overladen 
with  water  particles  and  condensation 
takes  place.  Therefore  by  limiting  the 
amount  of  water  supplied  to  the  roots,  the 
air  becomes  less  saturated,  and  a  healthier 
growth  is  the  result.  Whenever  possible, 
the  frames  or  houses  should  have  lights 
open,  especially  during  the  middle  of  the 
day,  and  when  the  sun  is  shining.  Water¬ 
ing  should  also  be  undertaken  during  the 
morning  hours,  when  necessary,  and  care 
exercised  so  as  not  to  spill  any  on  the 
shelves  or  floors.  Fewer  plants  will  rhus 
succumb  to  damp  and  cold  combined,  a 
state  so  detrimental  to  healthy  growth. 
Chippenham.  Albert  A.  Kerridge 


Shizanthus  New  Dwarf  Hybrids. 

To  lovers  of  the  above  I  would  strongly 
recommend  this  variety.  March  is  early 
enough  to  sow  the  first  batch.  When  the 
seedlings  show  their  second  leaves  they 
should  be  pricked  off  singly  into  2in.  pots, 
and  placed  on  a  shelf  in  a  temperature  of 
60  deg.  In  a  week's  time  they  can  be 
transferred  to  cooler  quarters  as  they  get 


drawn  if  left  long  in  the  warm  house. 


Pot  on  when  the  roots  show  through  the 
soil  as  they  dislike  being  bound  ;  5m.  pots 
I  find  suit  them.  Place  a  neat  stake  to  each 
plant,  and  keep  them  near  the  glass,  and 
you  will  have  plants  15ms.  high,  and  a 
mass  of  bloom  by  the  end  of  May.  They 
should  be  grouped  in  their  colours  when 
placed  in  the  conservatory.  As  the 
weather  gets  warmer  they  can  be  stood 
outside  in  their  flowering  pots.  I  find  this 
variety  equal  to  Wisetonensis,  and 
one  can  have  double  the  plants  at  half  the 
cost.  • 

Caltonmore. 

Sutherlandshire. 


Sutton's  Amateur's  Guide. — This, 
annual  publication  is  again  on  our  table, 
and  must  be  of  sendee  to  amateurs  and 
professional  gardeners  alike.  The  work 
this  year  is  printed  on  paper  that  has 
done  full  justice  to  the  large  and  life-like 
photographs  of  flowers  and  vegetables. 
The  Pea-pods  are  marvels  of  reproduc¬ 
tion,  every  feature  that  is  patent  to  the 
eye  being  discernible.  The  floral  pictures 
are  marvels  of  the  art  of  photography  and 
reproduction.  Large  and  small  illustra¬ 
tions  are  equally  perfect.  Cultural  and 
other  information  is  freely  given.  It 
may  be  obtained  of  Messrs.  Sutton  and 
Sons,  Reading,  for  is.  post  free. 


length ,  and  must  be  written  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only. 

T  wo  Prizes  of  2s.  6d.  each  will  be 
awa~ded  each  week  for  the  two  Letters 
which  the  Editor  considers  to  be  the  best. 


The  Best  Bait  for  all  kinds  of  Slugs. 

Not  long  ago  I  had  occasion  to  set  a 
trap  for  mice,  and  I  baited  that  trap  with 
oatmeal,  which  is  a  common  bait  for  mice  ; 
but  this  is  where  I  found  my  slug  bait. 
In  the  morning  on  examining  the  trap  I 
had  one  mouse  and  the  other  two  holes  t 
in  the  trap  were  emptied  of  the  meal  and 
the  trap  was  not  strung.  So  I  noticed  the 
mark  of  a  snail  over  the  house  and  I  re¬ 
solved  to  have  a  try.  So  I  put  a  pinch  of 
oatmeal  near  the  trap,  and  at  10  p.m.  I 
took  my  lamp  and  went  to  see  if  there  was 
any  word  of  the  slug,  and  there,  to  my 
great  astonishment,  were  two  big  snails 
with  their  stomachs  swelled  out  going  for 
the  meal.  That  was  amongst  Maidenhair 
Ferns,  where  one  would  almost  think  it 
would  take  a  good  advertisement  to  take 
them  away  from.  So  I  put  a  pinch  of  the 
oatmeal  all  through  the  houses,  and  went 
round  with  the  light  at  10  p.m.  for  three 
consecutive  nights  and  killed  slugs  by  the 
dozen.  1  would  strongly  advise  everyone 
troubled  with  slugs  to  try'  this,  and  it  costs 
little. 

Archibald  Mackerracher. 


Forcing  Rhubarb  Outside. 

It  is  with  some  diffidence  that  I  venture 
ta  approach  this  subject  after  reading  the 
excellent  and  practical  article  in  The 
Gardening  World,  November  17th, 
page  830,  but  I  find  from  experience  that 
the  following  system,  although  partly 
similar,  is  not  only  quicker,  but  more 
profitable.  Strong  roots  2  years  old 
should  be  dug  up  at  once  and  left  on  the 
ground  for  a  month  fully  exposed  to  frost. 
Dig  out  2  feet  of  soil  and  replace  with 
fresh  stable  manure  and  a  thin  layer  of 
soil.  Plade  the  root  in  position,  over  it 
a  forcing  pot  or  tub,  and  round  it,  inside 
and  outside,  sufficient  fermenting 
material.  It  will  be  found  that  the  re¬ 
action  in  the  roots,  after  the  effects  of  the 
frost  upon  them,  promotes  quick  growth, 
the  forcing  process  being  accelerated,  and 
the  produce  ready  for  use  in  much  less 
time. 


Rha 


Large  Onions. 

To  obtain  a  supply  of  large  Onions  for 
ordinary  purposes,  when  a  special  variety 
is  of  no  great  importance  and  space 
limited,  a  good  and  cheap  plan  is.  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  ground  in  the  ordinary  way  for 
spring  planting,  and  instead  of  sowing 
seed  in  the  autumn,  obtain  as  early  as 
possible  a  quantity  of  spring  Onions,  as 
sold  by  the  greengrocer.  M/hen  these 
can  be  purchased  very  small  and  un  - 
washed,  so  much  the  better,  and  a  penny 
will  buy  between  one  .and  two  hundred" 
These  should  be  carefully  planted,  and  a 
good  supply  of  large  bulbs  will  be  ob¬ 
tained.  Spring  Onions  are  the  thinnings 
of  autumn-sown  seed. 

Onion. 


Red  Spider. 


Red  spider  (Tetranychus  telariug)  is  out 
of  the  most  dreaded  enemies  the  gardene 
has  to  contend  with.  This  is  not  really  ; 
spider,  though  called  so,  but  a  suctoria 
mite,  which  can  hardly  be  seen  with  thi 
naked  eye,  unless  when  in  somewhat  grea 
numbers.  Its  colour  varies  somewha 
fiom  a  light  brown  to  a  bright  red 
Though  not  actually  a  spider,  it  spins  ; 
fi:m  or  very  fine  web  under  the  leave 
which  it  attacks,  and  when  a  plant  i 
suffering  from  an  attack  of  this  harassing 
pest  the  leaves  soon  become  a  yelfowisl 
green,  and  if  not  quickly  eradicated,  1 
will  soon  cause  all  the  leaves  to  be  un 
sightly,  followed  by  defoliation  of  thi 


AUTUMN  SOWN 


Sweet  *?eas. 


LETTER 


January  5,  1907.  THE  GARDENING  WORLD , 


TO  THE  EDITOR. 

I  am  afraid  that  "  Grower”  is  out  of  joint 
vith  the  times  when  he  states  that  autumn 
;owing  of  Sweet  Peas  does  not  find  favour 
vith  him  That  it  is  finding  favour 
vith  the  general  public  therte  is  no  shadow 
tf  doubt.  At  least  three  firms  advertised 
5weet  Peas  for  autumn  sowing  in  1906, 
ind  I  hear  that  they  did  well. 

Moreover,  while  talking  with  a  big  Sweet 
i’ea  trader  in  November  last,  he  told  mle 
hat  so  many  and  so  insistent  were  the  de- 
nands  made  upon  him  by  old-  customers 
or  Sweet  Peas  to  sow  in  autumn  that  he 
vas.  reluctantly,  forced  to  give  way  and 
;upply  them.  When  I  met  him  he  had 
I'old  well  over  500  packets  without  issuing 
l  single  advertisement.  Such  a  fact  as 
his  speaks  more  eloquently  than  miles  of 
>pinion. 

I  certainly  do  not  consider  autumn  sow- 
ng  to  be  preferable  to  January  or  Febru¬ 
ary  sowing  when  one  has  a  greenhouse, 
tut  where  there  is  no  frame  or  green- 
touse,  I  unhesitatingly  recommend 
lutumn  sowing  for  early  flower  produc- 
ion,  always  provided  that  the  soil  is  not 
>f  a  very  heavy  nature.  Where  “  Grower” 
nakes  a  mistake  is  in  regarding  Sweet 
■’eas  solely  from  an  exhibition  point  of 
•iew.  The  general  public  care  but  little 
bout  exhibitions,  and  like  to  have  thefr 
lowers  when  they  want  them.  This  be- 
ng  so.  they  are  perfectly  justified  in  sow- 
ng  m  autumn  for  early  flowers 'and  in 
tpril  for  successional  blooms,  a  practice 

can  recommend  with  the  greatest  con- 
dence. 


plant.  It  seems  a  mystery  where  it  comes 
from.  I  firmly  believe  that  radiation  has 
ji  great  deal  to  do  with  it,  combined  with 
■drought,  and  vehement  fire  heat,  and 
it  quickly  spreads  unless  thoroughly  taken 
jin  hand.  To  exterminate  this  terror  in¬ 
crease  the  temperature  and  keep  the  house 
horoughly  wet  with  the  syringe  for  a  few 
days.  Another  good  plan  is  to  fumigate 
pith  tobacco  paper,  placing  on  the  top  of 
he  paper  about  half  an  ounce  of  cayenne 
pepper,  but  be  sure  to  get  out  of  the  house 
is  soon  as  put  on,  else  one  might  not 
-each  the  door.  A  dusting  with  flowers 
ff  sulphur  is  a  good  cure  for  slight  attacks. 

Lewes.  E.  If.  HallETT. 

Storing  Celery. 

To  prevent  Celery  from  rotting  towards 
:he  end  of  the.  season,  the  following  plan 
s  very  effectual : — Level  the  ground 
vhere  a  trench  has  befen  cleared  and  along 
t  place  two  boards  on  edge,  parallel,  and 
ibout  21  inches  apart.  Drive  in  a  peg 
U  each  end  of  the  boards  on  the  outside 
:o  keep  them  in  position.  Carefully  lift 
he  plants  and  stand  them  roots  down- 
vards,  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  three 
ibfleast,  between  the  boards,  at  about  6 
nches  apart.  Work  in  some  sand  or 
ight  soil  between  the  plants.  Earth  up 
it  either  side  and  then  withdraw  the 
ooards  and  so  on,  till  the  work  is  com¬ 
pleted,  Protect  from  frost  by  means  of 
dry  litter.  C.  C. 

Surrey. 

- f+4 - 


Dioon  pectinatum  (Order  Cycadaceae) 
is  sometimes  mentioned  under  the  name 
of  D.  spinulosum,  but  I  have  reason  to 
believe  they  are.  twro  distinct  species.  In 
the  Palm  House  at  Kew  there  are  dis¬ 
tinctly  named  three  separate  species, 
Dioon  edule,  D.  spinulosum,  and  D. 
pectinatum,  which  may  previously  have 
been  known  as  imbricatum,  as  mentioned 


large  as  horse  chestnuts.  The  natives 
powder  them  down  into  a  sort  of  arrow- 
root. 

The  foliage  of  D.  pectinatum  is  very 
handsome,  owing  to  the  very  numerous 
pinnae,  and  their  close  and  regular  ar¬ 
rangement.  The  texture  is  also  firm 
and  leathery,  with  a  sharp,  spiny  point  to 
each  pinna,  so,  that  the  leaves  as  a  whole 
are  well  calculated  to  resist  a  dry  atmos¬ 


Daphxe  Mezereum. — In  the  southern 
counties  the  above  shrub,  commonly 
knowm  as  the  Mezereon,  is  already-  in 
flower,  thus  conforming  to  an  open 
autumn  and  earlv  winter.  It  is  earlier 
than  the  variety  D.M.  rubrum,  which  has 
darker  flowers.  The  white  one  is  also 
somewhat  later  than  the  type,  though  it 


was  in  full  bloom  by  this  time  last  year. 
During  summer  .  the  leaves  are  by  no 
means  attractive,  but  in  early  spring  the 
flowers  are  deliciously  scented,  and  these 
are  followed  by  berries  that  are  red  in 
the  case  of  the  rose  coloured  flowers,  while 
the  white  flowers  are  followed  by  yellow 
berries. 


Dioon  pectinatum. 


in  Johnson's  Gardener's  Dictionary. 
These  Dioons,  and  especially  pectinatum, 
are  worthy  of  a  place  in  cultivation,  where 
suitable  space  can  be  afforded  them.  One 
could  hardly  wish  for  a  more  graceful  and 
handsome  cycad  than  D.  pectinatum. 
Dioons  do  not  require  more  than  ordinary 
treatment,  and  are  all  natives  of  Me'xico, 
where  the  natives  make  use  of  the  fruit 
or  seeds  of  D.  edule,  which  are  about  as 


phere  after  the  young  ones  become  fairly 
well  matured.  A  rather  dry  stove  is  the 
best  place  to  grow  this  plant,  but  those 
having  a  warm  conservatory  of  some  size 
would  find  it  an  appropriate  and  easily 
grown  plant.  The  evergreen  foliage 
necessitates  water  at  the  roots  throughout 
the  year,  but  much  less  is  required  in 
winter  than  in  summer,  especially  when 
the  new  set  of  leaves  is  being  produced. 


Dioon  pectinatum  In  the  Palm  House, 


Cultivator. 
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6difouial. 


With  the  advent  of  the  New  Year  comes 
a  revived  interest  in  gardens  and  garden¬ 
ing.  The  work  of  the  true  gardener  never 
ceases,  but  new  energy  comes  with  the 
turn  of  the  season  and  lengthening  days, 
and  a  lively  endeavour  arises  to  have  the 
garden  stocked  to  its  utmost  capacity. 
The  old  custom  of  waiting  till  Easter, 
with  its  antiquated  notions  that  gardening 
only  commences  then,  is  giving  place  to 
a  truer  aspect  of  the  capabilities  of  the 
garden  to  furnish  the  home  with  the  multi¬ 
tudinous  requirements  which  can  be  met 
by  those  who  are  earnest  in  a  manner 
undreamed  of  by  those  of  the  old 
school.  During  the  next  few  weeks  we 
shall  help  our  readers  to  prepare  for  the 
realisation  of  the  capabilities  of  a  garden, 
showing  the  wealth  of  material  available, 
both  in  the  way  of  fruits,  flowers  and 
vegetables. 

A  new  competition  which  commences 
next  week  necessitates  a  little  research 
which  will  open  up  new  vistas  in  the  minds 
of  readers  as  to  the  wealth  of  material 
available  for  the  stocking  of  a  garden,  and 
offers  the  means  of  furnishing  it  with  the 
subjects  brought  to  the  memory  of  those 
who  take  part  in  such  competition.  Every¬ 
one  will  be  entitled  to  a  prize,  even  if 
only  a  consolation  one,  but  the  reward  of 
a  little  study  will  even  be  greater  than 
the  actual  value  of  the  prize  gained.  It 
often  happens  that  when  one  has  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  paper  to  read  to  his  fellows  that  he 
increases  his  knowledge  and  no  doubt 
reaps  a  greater  reward  than  those  who 
listen  to  his  instructions.  The  solutions 
to  the  various  questions  we  put  are  simply 
the  names  of  popular  plants  which  may . 
readily  come  to  the  minds  of  those  who 
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have  the  least  rudimentary  knowledge  of 
a  garden,  but  lists  of  plants  are  available, 
and  in  scanning  their  pages  much  infor¬ 
mation  will  pass  before  the  eye  of  the 
reader  that  had  not  previously  been 
thought  of.  This  week’s  issue  contains 
a  sample  of  the  verses,  each  line  of  which 
asks  a  definite  question  and  is  complete 
in  itself. 

• - - 


Auriculas 


■ 


Culture  and 
Propagation. 


A 


With  the  advent  of  bad  weather  all 
Auriculas  should  be  put  under  shelter 
from  rain  and  frost  in  a  cold  frame 
standing  in  a  light  open  position  and 
given  all  the  air  possible ;  in  fact,  the 
light  should  never  be  entirely  closed. 

They  should  be  potted  every  year  in 
early  July,  being  sure  to  use  clean  pots, 
three-inch  ones  being  best  and  five-inch 
ones  sufficient  for  the  largest  plants. 

Look  well  to  your  drainage  and  put  a 
piece  of  moss  over  the  crocks  to  prevent 
soil  washing  down  and  choking  it  up. 

Use  a  compost  of  well-rotted  dung,  leaf- 
mould  and  some  burnt  wood  ashes,  with 
sufficient  silver  sand  to  allow  of  free 
drainage. 

Turn  them  out  of  their  pots  and  shake 
them  free  of  the  exhausted  soil.  Pot 
them  firmly  and  stand  on  the  north  side 
of  a  hedge  on  narrow  boards  to  exclude 
worms,  and  give  a  good  watering,  after 
which  keep  them  on  the  dry  side.  In 
some  cases  the  main  root  will  be  found  to 
be  diseased,  and  must  be  cut  back  as  far 
as  the  diseased  portion  extends.  In 
February  an  inch  of  the  surface  soil 
should  be  carefully  scraped  away  so  as 
not  to  injure  the  roots,  and  top  dressed 
with  fresh  soil  containing  a  small  quantity 
of  some  good  fertiliser.  They  must  now 
be  regularly  supplied  with  plenty  of  water. 

So  soon  as  the  flower  spikes  begin  to 
push  up  feed  them  regularly  evert'  third 
day  with  weak  guano  water,  always  water¬ 
ing  with  clean  water  first.  Do.  not  allow 
more  than  seven  pips -to  open  on  each 
head,  and  work  small  pieces  of  cotton 
wool  between  the  buds  to  keep  them  in 
position,  so  as  to  form  a  well-shaped  truss. 
Be  careful  to  keep  water  off  the  flowers 
when  expanding,  and  see  that  all  decaying 
leaves  are  kept  picked  off. 

Propagation  is  by  offsets  or  seeds;  off¬ 
sets  may  be  slipped  off  if  possible  with  a 
bit  of  root  in  February  and  potted.  Raise 
your  own  seedlings  and  select  from  them,  < 
carefully  throwing  away  all  washy  colours  J 
and  those  which  show  a  pin  eye.  Seed  ; 
is  sown  in  February  in  shallow  pans,  and  i 
pricked  off  into  small  pots  as  soon  as  they 
can  be  handled.  They  will  grow  and 
flower  better  if  rather  cramped  for  room. 
Each  flower  should  form  a  perfect  circle, 
and  be.  about  the  size  of  a  shilling. 

H.  W.  Canning. WriGHt. 

Surrey. 

- - 


Value  of  Fowls’  Manure.—  Accord¬ 
ing  to  experiments  made  with  this  valu¬ 
able  fertiliser  it  is  a  one-sided  manure, 
and  should  be  mixed  with  others,  such  as 
phosphates  and  potash  in  the  form  of 
kainit.  Some  good  dry  loam  serves  to 
prevent  loss  of  nitrogen. 
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A  PRETTY 


ACONITE. 


„  ERANTHIS 
CILICICA. 


Preserving  Berries  for  Decoration. 
—As  a  rule  most  of  the  berries  produced 
by  hardy  shrubs  in  this  country  are 
allowed  to  be  eaten  by  birds  or  destroyed 
by  frost,  as  the  case  may  be.  Certain 
kinds  can,  however,  be  preserved  by 
cutting  the  shoots  while  the  berries  are 
still  in  perfection  and  placing  them  in 
water  m  a  cool  place  free  -from  frost. 
Berries  that  might  be  treated  in  this  wav 
are  the  Mountain  Ash,  the  Guelder  Rose, 
Berbens  Thunbergii,  B.  vulgaris,  the 
Barbary  Tea  Tree,  the  Bitter  Sweet,  and 
others  of  that  character. 


The  Winter  Aconite  belongs  to  the  same 
family  as  the  true  Aconitfc,  but  why  they 
should  both  have  received  the  same  name 
is  difficult  to  conceive,  for  they  are 
totally  different  in  aspect.  The  true 
Aconites  may  be  of  any  height  from  i8in. 
to  7ft.,  but  the  Winter  Aconites  are  very 
dwarf  herbs,  with  a  flowering  stem  only 
3in.  to  6in.  high.  Something  like  eight 
species  of  Winter  Aconite  are  known  to 
science,  having  been  described  and  re¬ 
corded  in  botanical  books,  but  only  two 
of  them  are  in  cultivation.  That  under 
notice  was  introduced  as  recently  as 
1893,  but  is  yet  a  scarce  plant  in  gardens, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  is  of  easy 
cultivation  and  prettier  than  the  better 
known  and  older  one. 

The  accompanying  illustration  will  show 
at  a  glance  the  general  features  of  E. 
cilicica,  which  is  a  native  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  seems  to  be  quite  hardy  in  this 
country.  When  the  young  stems  appear 
above  ground  they  are  more  or  less  tinted 
with  red,  the  green  bracts  surround¬ 
ing  the  flower  are  cut  up  into  twelve  to 
eighteen  very  narrow  segments  appearing 
like  a  fringed  or  frilled  collar  to  the  yellow 
flower  ensconced  in  the  centre.  The 
rootstock  consists  of  a  tuber,  and  is 
usually  spoken  of  as  a  bulb,  but  more 
correctly  a  bulbous  plant,  which  may  be 
treated  much  in  the  same  way  as 
Hyacinths  and  Tulips  when  planted  in  the 
open  garden. 

Propagation  may  be  effected  by  division, 
as  the  roots  increase  and  produce  fresh 
crowns.  Possibly,  also,  when  it  is  grown 
under  favourable  conditions,  it  may  pro¬ 
duce  seeds  like  the  older  Winter  Aconite, 
and -thereby  furnish  a  ready  means  of  in¬ 
creasing  it  rapidly.  'The  Winter 
Aconites  bloom  at  any  time  from  January 
or  February  to  March,  according  to  the 
mildness  or  otherwise  of  the  winter.  In 
the  south,  where  the  ground  is  usually 
bare  in  winter,  it  blooms  on  an  average 
in  February,  but  in  the  north  of  Britain, 
where  snow  often  lies  on  the  ground  for 
weeks,  it  has  to  wait  until  the  snow  dis¬ 
appears  and  the  frost  comes  out  of  the 
ground,  when  the  vellow  flowers  promptly 

appear  above  the  soil. 


The  Snowdrop. 

Galanthus  nivalis. 

The  late  Shirley  Hibberd  spoke  of  the 
Snowdrop  as  the  milk  white  flgwer  born 
of  the  snow,’’  and  however  ^poetical  the 
illusion  may  have  been,  the  picture  of  a 
clump  of  Snowdrops  arising  out  of  the 
snow  is  very  suggestive.  Not  every 
gardener,  probably,  has  ever  seen  Snow¬ 
drops  standing  out  above  the  snow- 
covered  ground,  but  where  snowstorms 
are  of  .frequent  occurrence  it  is  quite  a 


common  picture  to  see  Snowdrops  in 
bloom  amongst  the  snow.  It  would  be  a 
mistake  to  imagine  that  the  plant  can 
either  grow  or  bloom  while  the  ground  is 
frozen,  but  in  our  fickle  and  uncertain 
climate  we  may  have  a  spell  of  mild 
weather  during  January,  February,  or 
March,  when  the  Snowdrops  will  come  in¬ 
to  bloom  in  most  parts  of  Britain.  In 
the  South  they  make  their  appearance 
earlier  than  in  the  North,  but  in  either 
case  the  full-blown  flowers  are  liable  to  he 
overtaken  by  a  snowstorm  at  any  time. 
So  hardy  are  these  flowers,  however,  that 


Eranthis  cilicica. 


Galanthus  nivalis,  the  Snowdrop. 
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they  persist  through  the  snow,  and,  unless 
too  long  continued,  they  may  still  present 
a  fresh  appearance  after  the  snow  has 
melted. 

The  common  Snowdrop  is  of  the  easiest 
cultivation,  for  it  has  indeed  become 
naturalised  at  different  times  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  and  is  recorded  in 
most  British  books  of  botany.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  the  most  reliable  of  all  the  Snowdrops 
for  naturalising  on  the  grass  of  parks  or 
pleasure  grounds.  So  far  as  the  experi¬ 
ments  at  Kew  are  concerned,  G.  Elwesii 
comes  next  in  hardiness  and  capability  of 
naturalisation. 

The  Snowdrop  looks  most  natural  in 
rather  dense  but  irregular  clumps  in 
sheltered  situations  under  a  deciduous  - 
tree,  hedge,  or  at  the  foot  of  a  wall.  It 
is  also  capable  of  being  grown  in  pots  by 
patting  up  the  bulbs  in  autumn  along 
with  Hvacinths,  Tulips,  etc.  It  never 
look's  so  natural,  however,  under  glass,  as 
the  flower  stems  are  so  liable  to  get  drawn, 
and  the  flowers  last  for  a  shorter  period 
of  time,  especially  the  single  form.  At 
the  same  time  there  is  nothing  to  hinder 
its  use,  and  provided  the  bulbs  are  rather 
thickly  placed  in  the  pots  and  the  latter 
kept  in  a  cool  position  near  the  glass  in 
the  greenhouse,  the  cultivator  will  be  re¬ 
warded  for  his  trouble. 

- - 

Hedges  for  Gardens. 

This  is  comparatively  a  new  subject  for 
amateurs  who  give  very  little  thought  to 
the  decorative  value  of  a  hedge,  or  to  its 
usefulness  and  suitability. 

Fields,  small  gardens  (front  or  back), 
public  gardens,  orchards,  front  gardens, 
all  demand  different .  kinds  of  hedges, 
planted  in  a  variety  of  styles,  so  that  the 
best  results  may  be  obtained. 

Primarily,  hedges  are  to  make  boun¬ 
daries  to  a  garden,  to  defend  its  contents 
from  intruders,  to  afford  protection  from 
high  winds,  and,  in  some  cases,  to  pre¬ 
vent  strangers  overlooking  the  enclosure. 

Hedges  which  are  evergreen,  especially, 
if  covered  with  berries,  are  very  charming 
in  the  winter  time,  but  there  are  many 
cases  in  which  deciduous  plants  are  more 
suitable,  as  they  admit  to  the  ground  m 
winter  time  the  beneficial  sun  rays.  In 
choosing  a  hedge  we  must  take  into  account 
its  suitability  of  foliage  and  style,  as  a 
background  to  the  contents  of  the  gar¬ 
den  ;  also  we  must  select  the  plants  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  thickness  and  he  ight  we 
require.  Our  selection  may  well  be  made 
from  the  following  kinds,  namely;: — 

Yew,  with  evergreen  dark  foliage  m 
large  gardens  yields  a  dignified  grandeur 
that  is  very’  effective.  It  is  the  densest, 
warmest,  and  most  suitable  of  all  hedge 
plants,  and  when  clipped,  as  it  can  be, 
into  geometric*  shapes,  arches,  etc.,  is 
always  neat  and  pleasing  to  look  at.  It 
is  excellent  near  the  house;  also  a  warm 
shelter  for  kitchen  gardens. 

Hedges  are  a  rare  hiding  place  for  snails 
and  other  vermin,  which  must  be  routed 
out  at  short  intervals.  For  seaside,  town 
and  country  hedges,  different  plants  will 
be  required,  and  it  would  be  well  to  con¬ 
sult  the  nurseryman  about  this  matter. 
Now  is  the  time  to  begin  selecting  plants 
for  hedges,  and  it  -would  be  well  to  con¬ 
sider  the  matter  so  that  you  may  obtain 
the  best  results. 

Stephen  B.  Lyne, 


The  Flower  Garden. 

Here  we  are  again,  as  Joey,  the  clown, 
usually  exclaims. 

Of  course  it  is  quhe  possible  that  readers 
of  "G.W.,”  'being  up-to-date  people,  will  be 
asking  why  I  cannot  come  forth  with  an 
improvement  upon  the  above  hackneyed 
phrase.  But  I  can,  and  since  readers  de¬ 
mand  it  ;  who  said  "No”?  I  beg  to  tender 
my  very  best  respects,  and  wish  all  and 
everyone  a  happy  and  prosperous  new  year, 
free  from  all  worries  such  as  cats,  birds, 
wireworms,  blights,  etc.  To  exhibitors  who 
have  been  knocked  in  the  past  I  send  special 
greetings,  with  the  hint  that  faint  heart 
rarely  wins. 

Incentives  to  Gardening. 

Tackle  all  things  in  real  earnest,  and 
grow,  and  grow,  and  grow,  until  rivals 
find  things  tco  hot.  There  will  probably  be 
many  who  are  about  to  alter  their  gardens, 
or  even  take  over  fresh  ones.  There  is 
usually  an  epidemic  of  weddings  just  about 
now,  and  marriage  means  gardening.  It  is 
certain  and  irrevocable.  I  have  seen  so  much 
of  it.  The  young  man  who  previous  to  be¬ 
coming  a  benedict,  paid  small  heed  to  gar¬ 
dening,  suddenly  becomes  fired  with  a  de¬ 
sire  to  grew  his  own  Mustard  and  Cress. 
Possibly  it  is  all  due  to -Mary  or  Katie. 

Her  mother  grows  her  own  Sage  and 
Thyme,  and  is  thereby  enabled  to  make  such 
'beautiful  stuffing  for  filling  the  Christmas 
gcose.  And  so  she  works  upon .  William’s 
feelings,  with  the  result  that  he  seeks  a 
house  with  a  garden.  Perhaps  it  is  a  new 
house.  If  so,  then  William  needs  com¬ 
forting. 

New  Gardens. 

Builders  take  a  positive  delight  in  making 
gardening  difficult. 

I  have  just  been  surveying  seme  new 
houses.  The  gardens  are  there  right  enough, 
but  oh,  the  work  that  will  be  necessary  to 
get  rid  of  the  numerous  brickbats,  etc. 
Somewhere  beneath  the  surface  there  is  gcod 
soil  I  am  sure,  but  at  present  I  can  see  no¬ 
thing  but  stones,  old  tins,  clay  and  other 
rubbish  that  cannot  be  made  to  produce  ex¬ 
hibition  Roses. 

My  advice  to  those  aspiring  Williams, 
who  have  such  plots  to  handle,  is  to  gather 
up  -all  loose  stones,  etc.,  plan  out  the  paths 
required,  and  take  them  in  hand  at  once. 
Make  shallow  trenches  where  the  paths  are 
to  be,  and  throw  in  all  the  useless  rubbish 
as  it  is  discovered. 

Do  mot  be  led  away  to  believe  that  all  the 
rubbish  is  on  ithe  surface.  Builders  do  not 
work  on  those  lines  when  dealing  with  new 
gardens.  The  best  digging  tool  is  a  fork. 
It  is  heartbreaking  to  try  and  dig  with  a 
spade  a  piece  of  ground  that  contains  stones. 

If  a  man  can  ‘be  employed,  so  much  the 
better,  but  get  a  reliable  man,  and  pay  him 
a  fair  wage.  Have  the  ground  dug 
thoroughly,  bastard  trench  it  for  preference, 
tout  do  not  forget  that  this  is  slow  work  and 
cannot  be  hurried. 

On  clear  ground  free  from  rubbish,  if  the 
soil  is  heavy,  it  is  worth  2s.  per  rod  to  bas¬ 
tard  trench,  for  about  18  tons  of  earth  have 
to  be  shifted.  Ordinary  digging  on  heavy 
land  free  from  rubbish  is  worth  c;d.  or  6d. 
a  rod  of  305  square  yards.  I  merely  quote 


these  figures  to  show  that  to  cut  prices  means 
scamped  work.  Light  sandy  soil  is,  of 
course,  easier  to  dig,  and  is  not  so  costly. 

What  to  Grow. 

The  next  step  is  to  decide  what  is  to  be 
grown.  Seedsmen’s  catalogues  are  to  be  had 
for  asking,  likewise  plaint  lists.  Perennials 
are  a  necessity  in  a  garden,  and  among  the 
most  important  are  Asters,  Anemone  ja- 
penioa,  Aubrieiias,  Arab  is,  Centaureas, 
Coreopsis,  Delphiniums,  Echinops,  Galega. 
Geums,  Phlox,  Heucheras,  Boltonia  aster- 
oides,  Chrysanthemum  maximum  grandi- 
florum,  Geranium  pratense,  Gaillardias, 
Heleniums,  Spiraeas,  Carnations,  Trollius, 
Campanulas,  Irises,  Lilies,  Roses,  etc. 

These  can  toe  had  in  almost  endless 
varieties,  and  all  are  quite  hardy.  Apart 
front  these  there  are  many  things  that  require 
frame  protection  in  winter. 

Biennials  are  raised  frem  seed,  and  flower 
the  second  year,  whilst  annuals  of  course 
bloom  soon  after  .sowing,  or  at  least  the 
same  season. 

Some  are  hardy,  others  tender,  and  all 
sorts  of  treatment  are  required  by  the  re¬ 
spective  sections.  The  novice  must  expect 
failures  at  times,  for  even  the  expert  suf¬ 
fers  in  this  respect. 

Seed  Lists. 

I  have  just  been  perusing  a  newly  arrived 
seed  list,  and  for  the  guidance  of  the  be¬ 
ginner  quote  a  few  things  worth  handling. 
By  taking  a  careful  stock  of  any  catalogue, 
anyone  may  make  a  selection,  for  the  modern 
seed  and  plant  list  is  a  veritable  amateur’s 
guide. 

Height,  colour,  time  of  flowering,  etc.,  are 
given  iin  practically  all  lists.  Hardy  and 
half  hardy  .annuals,  Ageratum,  Alyssum 
saxatile,  Aster  Comet,  Balsam,  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  tricolor,  Clarkia  rosea,  Cosmos  hy¬ 
brids,  Dianthus  hybridus,  Eschscholtzia 
Mandarin  and  E.  intus  rosea,  Godetia 
gloriosa,  Helianthus  Stella,  Larkspur,  Ma- 
lope  grandiflora,  Mignonette,  Goliath,  Nas¬ 
turtium,  dwarf  and  tall  iin  variety,  Nemesia 
strumosa,  Phlox  Drummondi,  Petunia,  Shir¬ 
ley  Poppy,  Ten  Week  Stock,  Schizanthus, 
iSweet  Peas  in  variety.  Verbena  and  Zinnia. 
Biennials  and  perennials  are  all  desirable. 
Other  subjects  are  Wallflowers  in  variety. 
Carnation,  Pyrethrum  hybridum,  Primrose, 
Pansies  in  variety,  Iceland  Poppy,  Lupins, 
Aquilegias,  Lobelia  cardinalis,  Gypsophila 
paniculata,  Canterbury  Bells,  and  Antirrhi¬ 
nums.  From  this  brief  list  alone  one  can 
easily  select  enough  varieties  to  fill  any  or¬ 
dinary  garden,  but  there  is  absolutely  no 
limit. 

One  need  not  buy  a  single  plant,  for  prac¬ 
tically  every  species  of  plant  may  be  raised 
from  seed  if  desired,  but  naturally  some 
things  are  slow. 

Sundry  Requirements. 

The  Editor  is  at  all  times  willing  to  give 
a  list  for  any  special  requirement.  Exist¬ 
ing  stocks  of  perennials-  may  toe  divided  or 
re-planted  whenever  weather  permits.  Ever¬ 
green  and  deciduous  shrubs  may  also  be 
planted.  Turf  laying  is  quite  the  thing  at 
this  period  of  the  year.  Th#  same  may  be 
said  of  turf  rolling.  Those  who  have  valu¬ 
able  Montbretias  may  increase  their  stock  by 
taking  off  the  shoots  issuing  from  the  eorm-s 
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and  placing  them  in  9mall  pots,  using  light 
soil.  The  protection  of  a  frame  is  neces¬ 
sary.  Get  soil  ready  by  mixing  and  placing 
under  cover.  It  will  'be  needed  for  seed  sew¬ 
ing  ere  long. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 


Apples,  Pears,  etc. 

The  novice  with  space  to  spare  will  be 
wanting  fruit,  of  course,  and  orders  for 
trees  should  at  once  be  sent  to  the  nursery- 
man  in  order  to  make  sure  of  good  stuff. 
Too  many  varieties  are  a  mistake,  and  I  my¬ 
self  should  foe  quite  content  to  grow  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : — Apples,  kitchen  sorts  :  Bramley’s 
Seedling,  Warner’s  King,  Lane’s  Prince  Al¬ 
bert,  Newton  Wonder,  Ecklinville,  and  Bis¬ 
marck.  Dessert  varieties  :  Cox’s  Orange  Pip¬ 
pin,  Worcester  Pearmain,  Allington  Pippin, 
Blenheim  Orange,  Beauty  of  Bath,  and 
King  of  Pippins.  Pears  :  Williams’  Bon 
Chretien,  Catillac,  Doyenne  du  Comice,  Pit- 
m.aston  Duchess,  Beurre  Superfin,  and  Marie 
Louise.  Other  useful  fruits  are  : — Plums  : 
Cox’s  Emperor,  Grank  Duke,  Early  Rivers, 
Jefferson,  and  Victoria.  Raspberry  :  Super¬ 
lative.  Strawberries  :  Royal  Sovereign, 
Bedford  Champion,  Laxton’s  Latest.  Nec¬ 
tarines  and  Peaches  are  best  on  walls,  and 
of  the  former  Lord  Napier  and  River’s 
Orange  are  goed.  Waterloo  and  Princess  of 
Wales  are  good  Peaches.  Gooseberries  : 
Crown  Bob,  Green,  Gage,  Whinham’s  Indus¬ 
try,  Cousen’s  Seedling.  Currants  :  Boskcop 
Giant  (black),  Raby  Castle  (red),  Versailles 
(white).  Cherries  :  May  Duke,  Black  Eagle, 
Noble. 

Pruning  Newly  Planted  Trees. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  cutting  back  newly 
planted  trees,  but  I  prefer  to  allow  the  trees 
a  full  run  the  first  season.  Market  men 
never  cut  back,  and  what  pays  them  must  be 
the  best  to  my  mind.  Pruning  of  established 
trees  should  be  well  nigh  finished. 

Birds  and  Fruit  Bushes. - 


Keep'  birds  off  Currants  and  Gooseberries. 
Some  advocate  plaster  of  paris,  but  I  have 
found  it  a  failure  owing  to  it  peeling  off 
after  frost.  A  market  grower’s  recipe  is  to 
boil  equal  parts  of  lime  and  sulphur,  using 
1  lib.  pf  each  to  5  gallons  of  water.  A  hand¬ 
ful  of  salt  should  also  foe  added,  and  the 
liquid  sprayed  over  the  bushes.  Get  all 
digging  completed,  especially  if  new  trees 
are  to  be  planted.  Bastard  trench  the 
ground,  and  allow  it  to  settle  before  plant¬ 
ing.  Firm  and  careful  planting  must  be 
the  rule. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Necessary  Vegetables  to  Procure. 


Here  again  the  seedsman’s  list  will  see 
have  to  be  consulted.  Owing  to  tl 
majority  of  firms  having  their  own  special 
ties,  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  definite  s 
lection,  but  every  kitchen  garden  shorn 
contain  Herbs,  Rhubarb,  Potatos,  Pea 
Beans  in  variety,  Carrots,  Parsnips,  Parsle 
Beet  Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Onions,  Brc 
coli,  iSeakale,  Asparagus,  Celery,  and  Kal 
ihere  are  numerous  other  varieties  th 
might  be  included.  Seakale  and  Aspara 
are  usually  bought  as  roots,  but  they  may3] 
raised  from  seed  if  desired. 


Digging  and  Manuring. 

.  Digging  is  the  most  important  thin®  that 
is  going  on  in  this  department,  and  “every 
opportunity  should  be  taken  to  get  it  in 
trim  for  the  coming  season.  We  are  sure 
to  get  some  severe  frosts,  and  by  gettin®  the 


ground  broken  up,  it  has  a  charuce  of  get¬ 
ting  sweetened.  Do  not  dig  if  very  wet, 
however,  and  always  remember  that  deep 
digging  pays.. 

Manuring  is  an  important  item,  and  for 
most  crops  it  is  essential.  Fresh  manure  's 
undesirable  for  roots  such  as  Carrots,  etc. 
Select  a  piece  of  ground  that  has]  been 
manured  previously  for  such  crops.  Failing 
this,  use  artificials.  A  good  general  mix¬ 
ture  is  made  up  by  using  four  parts  super¬ 
phosphates,  two  parts  nitrate  of  soda,  and 
one  part  sulphate  of  potash.  Three  or  four 
lbs.  to  the  .rod  give  most  things  a  fillip,  es¬ 
pecially  if  used  in  conjunction  with  dung. 

Horti. 


The  Amateur’s  Greenhouse. 

Cacti  and  Succulents. 

The  mild  weather  that  continued  so  late 
into  the  autumn  dried  up  the  soil  of  these 
so  much  that  one  felt  compelled  to  give 
water  later  than  usual.  With  the  prevalence 
of  colder  weather,  especially  wet  cold 
weather,  the  supply  cf  moisture  should  be 
entirely  discontinued,  or  the  plaints  will  not 
obtain  sufficient  rest.  The  soil  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  ge.t  quite  dust  dry  without  fear  of 
injury  resulting,  and  some  of  the  more  suc¬ 
culent  kinds  will  stand  several  weeks  of 
such  pronounced  drought  without  shrivel¬ 
ling.  Some  of  the  Mesembryanthemums, 
however,  soon  shrivel,  and  I  frequently  have 
occasion  to  water  such  as  M.  formosum,  M. 
striatum  roseum,  M.  Brcwnii,  and  similar 
sorts  in  the  dead  of  winter.  The  curious 
aqd  interesting  M.  felinum  and  M.  tigrinum 
I  find  take  no  harm  from  a  fair  amount  of 
shrivelling.  When,  water  must  be  given,  it 
should  be  used  quite  warm,  and  not  allowed 
to  touch  the  foliage.  Another  interesting 
point  is  that  very'  firm  potting  prevents 
shrivelling,  and  generally  suits  Cacti.  I 
should  like  to  strongly  recommend  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  these  fascinating  plants  to  amateurs 
who  have  a  warm  greenhouse.  I  know  of 
nothing  which  gives  the  same  amount  of  in¬ 
terest,  taking  the  whole  year  round. 

Warm  Water  for  Watering. 

We  used  at  one  tirfie  to  hear  a  geed  deal 
of  the  need  cf  warm  water  for  watering  in 
winter,  but  the  subject  has  either  been  worn 
threadbare  or  dropped.  In  the  heyday  of 
the  controversy  respecting  the  advantages 
of  warm  water,  I  think  the  Scottish  verdict 
of  “  not  proven  ”  was  returned,  and  I  am 
not .  going  to  insist  on  the  benefits  of  warm 
water  ,  in  the  avoidance  of  chills  to  roots 
of  warm,  sensitive  plants.  What  I  do  know, 
and  would  emphasise,  is  that  warm  water 
goes  a  lot  further  than  cold,  that  is,  a  given 
quantity  will  water  a  greater  number  of 
plaints,  and  do  the  work  more  quickly  and 
pleasantly.  In  houses  where  a  sufficiently 
dry  atmosphere  is  only  maintained  in  win¬ 
ter  with  difficulty,  warm  water,  just  un¬ 
pleasantly  hot  to  the  back  of  the  hand, 
should  be  a  real  boon,  as  only  about  half  the 
quantity  need  be  used. 

How  to  Get  Hot  Water. 

Warm  water  can  always  be  obtained  by 
taking  a  small  pipe  from  the  flow  hot-water 
pipes  through  the  water  cistern,  connecting 
it  again  with  the  flow  pipe  on  its  exit  from 
the  tank.  In  a  small  house,  I  have  found  a 
length  of  stout  gas  piping  sufficient.  A 
larger  structure  would  require  a  2in.  pipe, 
and  I  have  even  known  the  4im.  flow  pipe 
itself  led  through  a  cistern  with  good  re¬ 
sults.  But  this  will  only  give  warm  water. 
To  get  hot  water,  a  tap  should  be  fitted  into 
the  flew  hot-water  pipe,  an  ordinary  water 
tap,  beneath  which  a  water-can  can  be  held 
for  filling.  Of  course,  the  fire  must  have  an 


extra  stir  up  to  compensate  for  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  water.  1  can  commend  this  tap 
idea  to  anyone  whose  boiler  is  well  up  to  its 
work.  When  the  air  taps  which  are  usually 
fitted  at  the  bends  of  the  pipes  empty  into 
the  house,  and  not  through  a  piece  of  lead 
piping  outside,  water  can  always  be  got, 
after  a  fashion,  from  them,  after  the  air 
has  been  discharged. 

The  Cold  Greenhouse. 

As  a  nice  little  change  from  so  much  hot 
water,  let  us  look  in  at  the  cold  greenhouse 
for  a  while.  Here  there  are  no  warm  pipes, 
and  as  a  consequence  Jack  Frost  often 
manages  to  effect  an  entrance  when  he  takes 
to  the  warpath  in  deadly  earnest.  If  the 
plants  in  the  house  are  such  as  should  be 
found  in  such  a  structure,  Mr.  Frost  may 
find  his  stinjg  drawn,  in  other  words  the 
plants  will  not  be  harmed.  But,  then,  who 
ever  saw  a  cold  greenhouse  that  was  content 
to  pose  as  such?  The  enormous  wealth  in 
plants  possessed  by  its  warm  (brother  so  dis¬ 
turbs  its  serenity  that  it  is  sure  to  covet  and 
get  hold  of  a  few,  and  it  is  just  these  few 
plants,  things'  that  h.ad  no  business  in  the 
cold  house,  that  give  the  owner  premature 
grey  hairs  and  fall  victims  when  frost  is  on 
the  prowl. 

When  Frost  Gets  in  the  House. 

The  presence  in  a  house  is  scon  betrayed, 
without  a  glance  at  the  thermometer ;  the 
glass  will  be  opaque  through  a  covering  of 
icy  lacework,  and  the  foliage  of  the  affected 
plants  will  betray  an  unusual  affection  for 
the  stems.  The  thing  .to  do  when  this  occurs 
is  to  lay  seme  mats,  sacks,  or  carpet  on  the 
roof,  and  well  syringe  the  plants  with  water 
that  is  at  freezing  point;  some  from  an  out¬ 
side  tank  is  best.  It  has  been  often  said 
that  it  is  not  the  fall  that  hurts  one,  but 
the  sudden  stop.  So  it  is  not  the  frost  that 
harms  plants,  but  the  thaw.  A  sudden  thaw 
ruptures  the  tender  tissues,  and  if  a 
gradual  thaw,  on  the  lines  suggested,  can 
foe  arranged,  probably  not  the  slightest  harm 
can  be  done. 

Calceolarias  in  Frames. 

One  often  sees  the  advice  given  to  pinch 
shrubby  Calceolarias  in  frames  about  this 
date,  hut  a  pinch  of  salt  should  be  taken 
with  such  advice.  If  the  plants  or  cuttings 
are  growing  freely  and  have  made  roots, 
then  pinching  is  permissible ;  but  if  no  roots 
have  formed,  pinching  can  only  result  in 
their  appearance  being  longer  delayed.  I 
always  like  to  pulil  up  a  cutting  or  two  and 
examine  its  base.  If  only  a  callus,  that  is, 
a  hard,  roundish  knob,  is  formed  at  the 
bottom,  I  replant  firmly,  and  defer  pinch- 
ing  for  a  week  or  two.  The  surface  soil 
should  be  pricked  up  with  a  pointed  stick 
to  let  in  air. 

SUXNYSIDE. 

- - 

Pink  Flowered  Dogwood. — Most,  if 
not  all,  of  the  species  of  Dogwood  have 
white  flowers,  but  a  variety  with  pink 
flowers  is  in  commerce,  and  was  dis¬ 
covered  in  Virginia  and  sent  out  by 
Messrs.  Parsons  and  Sons.  “The  Flor¬ 
ists’  Exchange’’  states  that  the  variety  has 
been  found  again  more  recently  in  South 
Carolina.  The  same  or  something 
similar  has  reached  this  country  under  the 
name  of  Cornus  florida  flore  rubro. 

Pear  Bf.urre  d Anjou. — Pears  are  now 
rather  few  compared  with  those  still 
in  season  during  November.  Beurre 
d’Anjou  ripens  naturally  in  December  in 
the  fruit  room,  and  therefore  comes  in 
handy  for  Christmas.  The  fruit  is  of 
large  size,  turning  rather  bright  yellow  at 
this  season  with  a  red  cheek.  The  flesh 
is  juicy,  melting,  and  very  agreeable. 
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1 _ APPLES. 

(Continued.) 

Canker. — If  trees  are  grown  in  cold, 
clayey  soil  canker  will  probably  appear. 
It  is  a  warty  swelling  on  the  branches,  and 
quickly  causes  the  loss  o*f  those  affected 
unless  checked. 

If  the  diseased  parts  are  cut  out  care¬ 
fully,  and  the  branches  painted  with  a 
solution  of  fir  tree  oil,  a  cure  may  be 
(See  Figure  10.) 

effected.  One  gallon  of  quick  lime,  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  lamp  black,  mixed 
in  boiling  water  to  form  a  thick  paint  will 
answer  if  applied  in  a  warm  condition. 
All  loose  bark  should  be  removed  near 


70.  Showing  how  canker  affects  an  Apple 
tree.  A,  a  branch  cankered  right  across. 
B,  one  -partially  cankered  through. 


the  affected  parts.  This  will  cure  Ameri¬ 
can  blight. 

( See  Figure  q.) 

The  Winter  Moth  and  the' Codein 
Moth. — The  female  is  'wingless  and  so 
cannot  fly,  but  it  crawls  up  the  trunks 
and  any  posts  which  are  used  to  support 
the  tree.  It  lays  its  eggs  amongst  the 
leaves  and  the  young  trusses  of  flower 
buds.  To  prevent  it  gaining  access  to  the 


9.  American  Blight  or  Woolly  Aphis.  The 
arrow  points  to  the  aphis,  which  is  shown 
about  natural  size. 


8.  Showing  how  to  place  grease  bands 
around  the  trunk  of  a  tree  as  a  guard  against 
the  Winter  Moth. 

branches,  wrap  cloth  bands  well  greased 
around  the  trunks  and  posts  about  one 
foot  from  the  ground.  Put  on  more 

(See  Figure  8.) 

grease  as  the  cloths  dry.  These  grease 
bands  should  be  placed  in  position  first 
during  the  month  of  September,  and  be 
kept  on  all  through  the  winter. 

As  a  preventive  to  the  Codlin  Moth,  use 


A 


11.  Showing  larva  of  Codlin  Moth.  The 
arrow  A  points  to  the  grub's  entrance ;  and 
B,  the  grub  in  the  core  of  the  Apple. 

bands  of  greasy  cloths  from  February  to 
(See  Figure  11.) 

June,  or  even  later.  The  larva  of  the 
Codlin  Moth  eats  its  way  to  the  core  of 
the  fruit,  then  the  latter  drops  off  the  tree 
prematurely,  and  though  .it  may  appear 
to  be  ripe  it  is  not  properly  matured ;  the 
grub  inside  has  been  the  cause.  Every 
fallen  fruit  must  be  destroyed  if  grubs 
are  in  them.  The  soil  beneath  the  tree 
should  be  carefully  gathered  up  and 
burned  in  a  smother.  You  may  not  get 


rid  of  these  pests  in  one  season,  but  if 
you  persevere  for  several  years  the  orchard 
may  be  cleared  of  them. 

Stocks  for  Apples.— The  Paradise 
stock  makes  many  fibrous  roots  and  in¬ 
duces  early  fruiting.  These  stocks  are 
( . See  Figures  1  and  2.) 
best  for  grafting  trees  for  growing  in  small 
gardens,  and  trained  as  bushes,  pyramids, 
espaliers  and  cordons.  The  Crab  stock 


/.  A  yearling  maiden  from  a  bud. 

is  best  for  standards  for  orchards  and  es¬ 
paliers  which  are  required  to  make  a  lot 
of  growth. 

Grafting.  —  The  stocks  should  be 
headed  down  in  winter,  and  the  scions 
selected  before  any  sap  rises  in,  them. 
The  best  time  to  graft  is  from  the  end  of 
March  to  the  end  of  April.  The  stock 
should  be  a  few  weeks  in  advance  of  the 
■  scion,  so  this  is  the  reason  •  why  we  cut 
off  and  keep  the  latter  heeled  in  the  soil 
in  some  cool  shady  place  until  the  time 
-for  inserting  it  in  the  stock  arrives.' 


2.  A  yearling  maiden  from  a  graft.  The 
junction  of  the  latter  with  the  stock  is  shown 
where  the  arrow  points. 
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12.  Showing  how  to  spread  out  the 
branches  of  a  fan-trained  Apricot  tree. 

A  sharp  knife  must  be  used.  The  bark 
(at  one  side  at  least)  of  both  the  stock  and- 
scion  must  fit  together.  There  are  many 
ways  of  performing  grafting,  but  I  shall 
only  name  the  most  simple.  (See 
sketches.)  To  exclude  air  from  the  junc¬ 
ture  of  both  stock  and  scion  a  mixture 


13.  Scion  ready  for  insertion  in  stock. 
(Tongue  grafting . ) 

of  clay  and  chaff,  or  cut  moss,  or  grafting 
wax  must  be  used. 

To  Make  Grafting  Clay.— Procure 
somie  nice  soft  clay,  mix  a  small  quantity 
of  water  with  it,  and  some  moss  or  .  chaff. 


14.  Showing  scion  inserted  in  stock. 
(Tongue  grafting.) 


Knead  all  thoroughly,  and  use  it  while  in 
a  condition  like'soft  putty.  Or,  instead  of 
clay,  use  the  following  wax  mi'xture : 
Black  pitch,  5  parts;  rosin,  1  part ; 
yellow  wax,  2  parts.  Another  good  re¬ 
cipe  is:  Yellow  wax,  2  parts;  suet,  1  part. 

Very  neat  work  may  be  done  by  using 
these  recipes. 

Young  Stocks  may  be  worked,  or  older 
trees  headed  dowm,  and  then  grafted. 
New  varieties  are  thus  worked  on  obso¬ 
lete  ones,  and  weakly  growers  strength- 


75.  Scion  firmly  waxed  in  stock.  (Tongue 
grafting.) 

ened  by  being  grafted  on  stronger  grow¬ 
ing  stocks. 

(See  Figures  13,  14,  13,  ib,  17,  and  iS.) 

Exhibiting  Apples. — Cooking  varieties 
should  be  large  if  of  good  quality.  The 
skin  must  be  clear,  not  speckled,  and  each 
specimen  should  be  of  good  form,  not 
irregular  in  'shape.  Dessert  varieties 
should  be  of  high  quality ;  mere  size  will 
not  do.  The  colour  Should  be  good,  and 


n 


(it,)  ^ 

16.  Scion  ready  for  insertion  in  stock. 
( Cleft  grafting.) 

the  skin  clear.  Moreover,  the  fruit  should 
be  even  in  shape  and  ripe. 

To  oil,  polish  or  interfere  with  the 
skin  would  detract  from  the  general  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  specimens.  Those  with 
shrivelled  flesh  lack  merit. 

Six  Apples  form* a  dish. 

Stage  them  on  a  shallow  plate  on  moss 
covered  with  Vine,  Fig,  or  other  leaves. 


Some  Good  Varieties  for  a  Medium 
Sized  Garden. 

Dessert. 

July — August. 

Irish  Peach,  Devonshire  Quarrenden, 
Mr.  Gladstone,  Margaret. 


17.  Showing  scions  inserted  in  stock. 
( Cleft  grafting.) 

August —  September. 

V  orcester  Pearmain,  Langley  Pippin, 
Red  Astrachan,  Lady  Sudeley. 

September — October. 

Pine  Apple  Russet,  September  Beautv, 
King  Harry,  Cornish  Aromatic. 

October — November. 

Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  King  of  the  Pip¬ 
pins,  Blenheim  Orange,  Golden  Reinette, 
Margil,  Ribston  Pippin. 

December — January. 

Fearn’s  Pippin,  Braddick’s  Nonpareil, 
Adam’s  Pearmain,  King  of  Tompkin’s, 
Scarlet  Nonpareil,  Golden  Pippin. 


18.  Scions  firmly  waxed  in  stock.  ( Cleft 
grafting.) 

February — March. 

Mannington's  Pearmain,  Northern  Spy 
Melon,  Wyken  Pippin. 
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March  to  June. 

Cockle's  Pippin,  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
Sturmer  Pippin,  Lord  BurgMey,  Brown¬ 
lee's  Russet,  Court  Pendu  Plat. 

Kitchen. 

A  ugust — S  eptem  her. 

Lord  Suffield,  Stirling  Castle,  Keswick 
Codlin,  Frogmore  Prolific. 

October — November. 

Lord  Grosvenor,  Cellini,  Peasgood's 
Nonsuch,  Warner's  King. 

December — January. 

Golden  Spire,  Lord  Derby,  Lane’s 
Prince  Albert,  Winter  Hawthornden,  Bis¬ 
marck,  Bramley's  Seedling. 

February — March. 

Alfriston,  Dumelow's  Seedling.  Mere  de 
Menage,  Hambledon  Deux  Ans. 

April  to  June. 

Barnack  Beauty,  Norfolk  Beaufin, 
Wareham  Russet,  Royal  Late  Cooking. 

Some  Good  Varieties  for  a  Small 
Garden. 

Dessert.— -Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  King 
of  the  Pippins,  Devonshire  Quarrenden, 
Braddick’s  Nonpareil,  Cox's  Orange  Pip¬ 
pin,  Dutch  Mignonne,  Court  Pendu  Plat. 

Kitchen. — Cellini,  Frogmore  Prolific, 
Domino,  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Stirling 
Castle,  Baumaun's  Red  Reinette,  Northern 
Greening,  Baxter's  Pearmain,  Seaton 
House. 

G. 


The  Barberton  Daisy  sets  seeds 
readily  when  two  or  more  plants  are 
grown  together,  so  that  one  flower  will  get 
iertilised  by  the  pollen  of  the  other. 


THE 

Scorpio^ 


IRIS  A  LATA. 


Those  who  have  a  cool  greenhouse,  con¬ 
servatory,  or  even  a  cold  frame,  will  be 
able  to  enjoy  a  succession  of  Irises 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  winter, 
spring  and  summer.  A  cold  frame  is  all 
that  is  necessary  to  cultivate  the  above 
species,  but  a  conservatory  would  give  the 
cultivator  a  better  opportunity  of  enjoying 
the  flowers  during  the  winter  months.  If 
the  bulbs  are  potted  sufficiently  early 
flowering  will  also  be  early  provided  the 
winter  is  mild  and  open.  For  this  reason 
the  Scorpion  Iris  may  bloom  in  early 
winter  or  after  the  turn  of  the  year.  In¬ 
deed,  it  blooms  most  frequently  during 
January  and  February  in  this  country 
when  protected  by  a  cold  frame. 

With  some  shelter  to  throw  off  rain  and 
snow  it  could  be  grown  in  the  open  in 
various  parts  of  this  country,  but  the  large, 
handsome  and  frail  flowers  deserve  more 
certain  protection  during  our  unreliable 
winter.  Those  who  undertake  its  cultiva¬ 
tion.  therefore,  would  derive  most  satis¬ 
faction  from  it  and  secure  it  in  the 
freshest  condition  by  cultivating  it  under 
glass. 

When  the  flowers  first  expand  they  are 
of  a  light  but  rich  blue,  fading  in  a  few 
days  to  a  paler  hue.  They  are  also 
amongst  the  largest  of  the  bulbous  Irises, 
as  most  parts  of  the  flower  are  ample. 
The  species  is  a  native  of  the  countries 


lying  on  both  sides  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  would  no  doubt  be  perfectly  hardy 
in  this  country  if  it  made  its  growth  at  any 
other  period  of  the  year  than  in  winter. 
All  the  same,  the  flowers  well  pay  for  pro¬ 
tection. 


Ax  Unfortunate  Sunflower.— 

There  is  an  old  story  which  possibly 
originated  in  Germany  that  a  certain  bird 
sitting  on  its  perch  was  disturbed  by  a 
boy  who  walked  round  the  tree  so  as  to 
get  out  of  sight  of  the  bird,  but  the  latter 
continued  turning  its  head  round  until  at 
last  it  twisted  its  head  off  and  dropped  to 
the  foot  of  the  tree  as  a  fluttering  mass  of 
feathers.  When  first  described  to  us  this 
was  said  to  be  a  pheasant.  The  ‘•Ameri¬ 
can  Botanist”  says  it  was  an  owl.  Now 
from  the  same  source  we  learn  that  a  Sun¬ 
flower  unfortunately  suffered  the  same 
form  of  decapitation.  A  seed  was  planted 
within  the  Arctic  Circle  where  the  sun 
never  sets  during  a  period  of  the  year. 
The  Sunflower  prospered  until  it  reached 
the  flowering  stage,  and  according  to  its 
wont  the  bloom,  having  to  follow  the 
course  of  the  sun  during  the  day,  kept 
twisting  round  continually  until  it  twisted 
its  head  off.  The  author  of  this  joke 
would  do  well  to  study  the  exact  method 
of  twisting  performed  by  plants  as  des¬ 
cribed  by  Darwin.  He  would  then  find 
it  impossible  for  such  a  catastrophe  to 
happen. 

Snow  in  the  Garden. — The  severe 
weather  that  set  -in  on  Christmas  Day  was 
followed  by  yin.  to  5 in.  of  snow  early  next 
morning,  and  vegetation  has  got  a  set 
back  that  will  make  flowers  that  bloom  in 
January  much  later  than  for  several  rears 
past ;  indeed,  no  such  storm  has  been  ex¬ 
perienced  in  London  since  1895. 
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Address :  The  Editor,  The  Gardening 
World,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may 
cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions 
should  be  as  brief  as  -possible  and  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a  separate  sheet 
of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make 
the  best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to 
prepare  and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline 
drawing  or  plan  of  their  gardens ,  indicating 
the  position  of  beds  and  lawns,  the  charac¬ 


ter  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall ;  posi¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  garden ,  orchard,  etc.  The 
north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  over¬ 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  It 
should  also  be  stated  whether  the  garden  is 
-flat  or  on  a  declivity,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  marked.  Particulars  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soil  will  also  help  us  to  give 
satisfactory  replies.  When  such  plans  are 
received  they  will  be  carefully  filed,  with  the 
name  and.  address  of  the  sender,  and  will  be 
consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an  enquiry 
is  sent. 


/rrrrrrrrrrrrrr^ 


STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

1390.  Heating  a  Greenhouse. 

I  have  a  greenhouse  8  by  9  by  9  ft.,  and 
I  want  to  heat  it,  so  I  thought  of  having 
two-inch  pipes  all  round  and  having  an 
elhow  built  into  a  fire  box  which  I  propose 
to  build  in  the  potting  shed  at  the  side  of 
the  greenhouse.  I  cannot  afford  a  boiler, 
and  I  can  get  this  done  very  cheaply.  Do 
you  think  it  will  answer  satisfactorily? 
(Amateur,  Hull.) 

Your  greenhouse  is  quite  moderate  in  size, 
and  what  you  propose  we  think  could  be 
done  with  a  slight  alteration  of  your  pre¬ 
sent  plans.  The  angle  of  a  2  in.  pipe  built 
into  a  fire  box  would  give  you  very  little 
heating  surface,  and  consequently  much  of 
the  fire  heat  would  be  lost.  Instead  of 
carrying  the  2  in.  pipe  through  the  fire  box, 
we  should  recommend  you  to  get  an  angle 
piece  of  a  4  in.  pipe,  "with  joints,  in  which 
you  could  fix  the  2  in.  pipes.  A  4  in.  pipe 
run  through  the  fire  near  where  the  smoke 
and  flame  ascends,  so  that  the  fire  would 
have  to  pass  under  and  over  it,  would  give 
you  greater  heating  surface  than  the  2  ,in. 
pipe.  At  the  same  time,  there  are  many 
small  boilers  that  would  be  economical  of 
fuel,  .and  you  may  ultimately  decide  to  get 
one  of  them. 

1391.  Feeding  Hyacinths. 

I  am  growing  some  Hyacinths  in  pots, 
and  I  find  worms  in  the  soil.  I  found  a 
long,  red,  thin  insect,  which  could  run  very 
quickly.  How  can  I  get  rid  of  them  ?  When 
should  I  feed  the  Hyacinths  for  show,  and 
how?  Some  of  them  are  up  1  in.  The  shew 
is  cm  7th  March.  (Amateur,  Hull.) 

Worms  can  often  be  got.  rid  of  by  care¬ 
fully  turning  out  the  ball  of  soil  in  your 
hands,  when  the  worm  will  be  found  clcce 
to  the  sides  of  the  pot,  or  else  at  the  ’bottom. 
Sometimes  they  are  half  hidden  in  the  soil, 
but  by  grasping  them  quickly  and  firmly 
you  can  withdraw  them.  If,  when  turning 
out  the  pots,  you  do  not  find  them,  you  can 
water  the  plants  with  lime  water,  and  they 
will  scon  appear  on  the  surface.  For  a 
few  plants,  you  can  make  up  seme  lime 
water  over  night  by  putting  a  lump  of  un- 
idacked  lime,  about  the  size  of  your  fist,  in 
a  tub  for  each  gallon  of  water.  After  stand¬ 
ing  for  twenty-four  hours,  you  can  then  use 
the  clear  liquid.  If  your  Hyacinths  are 
sound,  we  do  not  think  that  the  long,  red 
insect  you  mention  will  trouble  them.  Most 
likely  it  is  one  of  the  centipedes  (Geophilus 
electricus).  This  and  all  of  its  kind  usually 


hide  away  amongst  the  drainage,  so  that 
you  can  readily  get  rid  of  them  when  look¬ 
ing  for  worms.  When  your  Hyacinths  are 
about  2  in.  high,  and  the  leaves  beginning 
to  grow  freely,  you  ca.n  give  them  weak 
liquid  manure  once  a  week  at  first,  but  twice 
a  week  afterwards,  when  they  are  in  full 
growth  and  dependent,  of  course,  upon  the 
weather.  We  believe  that  Hyacinths,  and 
all  other  bulbs  for. show,  are  fed  to  their 
utmost  capacity,  but  until  you  get  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  their  ways  we  should  advise 
you"  to  be  careful,  and  feed  them  on  'the 
weak  side  rather  than  on  the  strong.  Your 
flower  show  is  early,  but  if  the  Hyacinths 
are  likely  to  be  late,  you  can  raise  the  tem¬ 
perature  as  the  show  time  approaches,  al¬ 
though  we  should  counsel  you  to  keep  them 
growing  steadily  all  along,  so  that  little  or 
no  forcing  will  be  required. 


1392.  Sweet  Peas  in  Window  Box. 

Can  I  grow  Sweet  Peas  in  a  box  and  let 
them  grow  downward  from  a  bedroom  win¬ 
dow  ?  If  so,  what  is  the  best  method  as 
regards  soil  and  manure?  (Doctor, 
Cheshire.) 

A  'steady  supply  of  moisture  after  the 
weather  gets  warm  will  be  of  great  service 
to  Sweet  Peas  in  boxes.  You  can  help  them 
in  this  respect  by  getting  boxes  6  in.  deep 
to  allow  for  draining.  Place  some  well 
rotted  cow  manure  over  the  drainage,  and 
this  will  retain  moisture  as  well  as  any¬ 
thing.  Good  substantial  soil  should  also  be 
employed,  consisting  of  two-thirds  fibrous 
loam  and  one-third  cow  manure  and  leaf 
mould  mixed  together.  Sand,  of  course, 
will  also  be  necessary  to  ensure  the  porosity 
of  the  soil.  We  are  not  so  certain  that 
Sweet  Peas  in  boxes  will  'be  a  great  success 
if  you  want  them  to  grow  dewnwards.  You 
can  see  this  for  yourself  by  observing  the 
sowings  of  kitchen  Peas  in  market  gardens 
that  are  not  staked,  but  are  simply  allowed 
to  lie  on  the  ground.  The  haulm  is  always 
shorter  than  when  they  get  the  assistance 
of  stakes  on  which  they  can  climb.  Sweet 
Peas  behave  much  in  the  same  way,  and 
when  hanging  downwards  they  may  give  a 
fair  display  of  flowers,  though  they  may 
not  last  long  owing  to  the  shortness  of  the 
stems.  ^  If  you  planted  them  rather  thinly, 
you  might  furnish  them  with  stakes,  so  that 
they  could  grew  upwards  and  yet  not  darken 
the  window, 


WINDOW  BOXES. 


1393.  Sweet  Pea  Audrey  Crier. 

(a)  Could  you  give  me  the  address  of 
Meisrs.  Stark  and  Son?  (b)  Is  Sweet  Pea 
Audrey  on  the  market,  if  so,  who  by?  (c; 
The  name  of  some  American  growers  of 
Sweet  Peas?  (d)  Also  the  best  novelties  of 
1907.  (C.  Grosvenor,  Surrey.) 

(a)  The  address  you  require  is  Messrs.  G. 
Stark  and  Son,  Great  Ryburgh,  Norfolk, 
(b)  Sweet  Pea  Audrey  Crier  is  not  yet 
properly  fixed,  ^and  we  do  net  think  it  is 
likely  to  be  put  on  the  market  this  year. 
The  raiser  is  Mr.  Charles  W.  Breadmore, 
Winchester,  Hants,  (c)  American  growers 
of  Sweet  1’eas  are  little  known  in  this 
country,  except  the  wholesale  trade  growers, 
but  anything  new  that  is  worth  having  is 
certain  to  find  its  way  to  this  country  and 
to  be  listed  by  every  home  grower  of  Sweet 
Peas,  that  is,  seedsmen,  and  after  you  have 
scanned  their  catalogues  you  may  calculate 
that  you  have  found  everything  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  worth  growing.  (d)  We  shall  give  a 
list  of  novelties  in  a  few  weeks,  and  if  you 
keep'  your  eye  on  our  pages  you  will  find 
the  best  of  everything  to  be  put  into  com¬ 
merce  this  year. 

1394.  Tassel  Flower. 

What  is  the  scarlet  Tassel  Flower?  Can 
it  be  grown  outside  in  the  garden,  or  does 
it  require  a  greenhouse?  (A.  M.,  Beds.) 

The  plant  to  which  the  name  scarlet  Tassel 
Flower  is  most  frequently  given  is  Cacalia 
coccinea,  a  half  hardy  annual  that  may  be 
treated  in  the  same  way  as  Asters  and 
Stocks  and  planted  out  in  May.  There  are 
other  flowers  in  gardens,  however,  to  which 
the  same  name  may  be  given,  as  Tassel 
Flower  is  not  adopted  by  everyone.  For  in¬ 
stance,  there  is  Acalypha  hispida,  which  is, 
properly  speaking,  a  stove  plant. 

1395.  Snow  in  Summer. 

I  want  to  make  a  thin  line  of  Snow  in 
Summer  (Cerastium)  as  an  edging  to 
Pansies.  At  present  it  forms  an  edging  to 
a  garden  walk,  but  it  has  grown  tco  wide. 
If  I  take  off  small  pieces  of  root  and  plant 
them  in  a  line,  will  this  be  sufficient,  or  is 
it  necessary  to  propagate  young  plants  every 
year?  (T.  Robertson,  Lancs.) 

Snow  in  Summer  is  easy  to  propagate, 
and  may  be  rooted  at  various  times  during 
the  summer,  but  in  your  district  it  would 
hardly  be  necessary  to  propagate  it  at  any 
other  time  than  in  spring.  The  method  of 
planting  a  line  of  pieces  of  root  as  you  pro¬ 
pose  would  probably  answer  well  enough.  In 
your  district,  however,  where  moisture 
would  be  fairly  plentiful  in  the  early  part 
of  the  season,  you  could  take  the  garden 
'shears  in  March  and  clip  off  the  tops. 
Then,  after  the  site  is  prepared,  take  out  a 
shallow  trench  and  lay  in  the  tops  just  as 
if  you  were  laying  an  edging  of  Box.  By 
this  method  you  can  make  as  thin  a  line  as 
you  like,  setting  the  tops  level  or  clipping 
them  with  the  shears  to  nip  off  any  strag¬ 
gling  points  after  you  have  properly  firmed 
the  cuttings  in  their  places.  If  "done  in 
March,  the  cuttings  will  be  well  rooted  be¬ 
fore  the  heat  of  summer  affects  them.  Be 
sure  you  do  not  delay  this  work,  as  Pansies 
and  \  iola.s  should  be  planted  in  March. 

1395.  White-leaved  Ccntaurea. 

For  some  years  I  have  grown  Centaurea 
candidissima  for  planting  in  beds  of  flowers 
for  contrast,  but  it  is  rather  miffy  cr  slow 
growing.  Can  you  mention  any  ether  that 
is  more  easv  to  grow  and  preserve  in  winter 
(Charles  Fox,  Sussex.) 

The  proper  name  of  the  Centaurea  you 
mention  is  C.  ragusina  candidissima",  a 
variety  that  is  frequently  used  for  bedding 
purposes.  It  is  of  slow  growth,  but  is  whiter 
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than  most  other  things  of  the  same  kind. 
C.  gymnocarpa  is  another  one  frequently 
employed  for  bedding,  and  grows  taller  and 
much  more  freely.  It  can  readily  -be  raised 
from  seeds  by  sowing  in  heat  in  March,  and 
the  plants  will  be  ready  by  the  time  for  bed¬ 
ding  out.  The  leaves  are  much  more  evenly 
cut  than  the  plant  you  have  got,  but  they 
are  not  so  white.  If  12  in.  to  18  in.  is  not 
too  high  for  your  purpose,  you  can  keep  it 
dwarfer  by  pinching  the  leading  shoots  at 
intervals,  thus  getting  more  bushy  plants. 
It  is  a  graceful  plant,  however,  much  more 
so  than  Senecio  maritimus,  which  is  simi¬ 
larly  coloured,  but  broader  in  leaf  and  less 
graceful.  C.  gymnocarpa  can  readily  be 
kept  in  a  greenhouse  during  winter  by  pro¬ 
pagating  it  in  September. 

1397.  Blue  Primrose. 

Does  the  blue  Primrose  come  true  from 
seed,  or  would  some  of  them  be  purple,  white 
and  yellow  like  other  Prim'roses?  If  only 
some  of  them  come  blue,  w.hat  is  the  best 
way  to  propagate  them?  I  would  like  a  bed 
of  them.  (A.  M.  B.,  Somerset.) 

The  seed  of  the  blue  Primrose  does  not 
exactly  come  true  from  seed,  but  you  would 
get  a  considerable  variety  of  colours,  most 
of  them  shades  of  blue,  though  some  of  them 
might  verge  on  blue-purple  or  violet-purple. 
There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  which 
shade  of  blue  is  the  .prettiest,  but  from  a 
packet  of  seed  you  can  select  those  which 
you  most  admire,  and  propagate  them  by 
division.  If  they  thrive  in  your  district,  as 
they  should  do,  better  than  at  London,  you 
can  soon,  get  a  considerable  number  from 
any  one  plant  which  may  take  your  fancy. 
Variety,  however,  is  acceptable  to  most  peo¬ 
ple,  and  in  a  batch  of  seedlings  you  would 
get  several  quite  choice  and  worthy  of  pre¬ 
servation.  Saving  seed  from  the  best  of  them 
would  also  give  other  plants  of  the  shade  of 
colour  you  prefer. 


ROSES. 


1398.  Roses  Under  Glass. 

(i)  You  would  greatly  oblige  me  if  you 
would  give  a  list  of  twelve  climbing  Roses 
for  'indoors,  or  rather  under  glass  to  be 
grown  for  sale  of  flowers.  I  have  a  house 
100  ft.  long,  but  unheated.  (2)  Would  you 
give  me  a  list  of  pot  or  house  Roses  (not 
climbing)  for  the  same  purpose.  (A  Sub¬ 
scriber,  Hants.). 

(1)  Twelve  climbing  Roses  of  first-class 
quality-  for  the  purpose  you  name  and  free 
flowering  are  climbing  Caroline  Testout, 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Cheshunt  Hybrid  and 
climbing  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  which 
are  Hybrid  Teas;  others  are  Marechal  Niel, 
William  Allen  Richardson  and  Fortune’s 
Yellow  (Noisettes);  Climbing  Niphetos  and 
Mme.  Carnot  (Teas) ;  Climbing  Souvenir  de 
la  Malmaison  (Bourbon) ;  Dorothy  Perkins 
or  Lady-  Gay  and  Hiawatha  (Wichuraiana). 
(2)  A  dozen  pot  Roses  that  would  give  satis¬ 
faction  are  the  Hybrid  Teas,  Caroline  Test¬ 
out,  La  France,  Liberty  and  Lady  Batter¬ 
sea;  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Capt.  Hayward, 
Mrs.  John  Laing  and  Frau  Karl  Druschki; 
and  the  Teas,  The  Bride,  Lady  Roberts, 
Mme.  Hosie,  Souvenir  de  Pierre  Notting  and 
Sunrise. 

1399.  Roses  in  a  Warm  Greenhouse. 

(1)  1  have  lately  come  inito  possession  of 
a  lean-to  greenhouse  in  which  there  is  a 
Marechal  Niel  climbing  Rose  planted  in  the 
earth  of  the  floor  and  trained  up  the  side 
to  the  roof.  Will  this  suffer  any  harm  by 
the  temperature  in  the  greenhouse  being 
kept  at  60  deg.  to  50  deg.  for  winter,  from 
the  beginning  of  November  to  the  end  of 
March?  The  leaves  have  mostly  dropped 
off,  but  there  are  signs  of  new  shoots,  and 


it  appears  to  be  quite  healthy  and  free  from 
mildew,  etc.  (2)  I  have  some  other  Tea  Roses 
in  pots.  Should  these  be  removed  from  the 
greenhouse  in  summer  and  kept  in  a  frame 
and  then  'returned  to  the  greenhouse  in 
January  or  February?  The  greenhouse 
faces  south  and  gets  plenty  of  sun.  I  have 
obtained  valuable  hints  from  your  paper 
from  time  to  time.  (Rose,  Shipley). 

We  are  not  quite  certain  what  you  mean 
by  your  figures  unless  50  deg.  is  the  maxi¬ 
mum  figure  by  night,  which  is  quite  suffi¬ 
cient  for  a  greenhouse  in  Which  flowering 
plants  are  kept  during  winter.  It  may  be 
allowed  to  rise  5  deg.  by  day  or  10  deg. 
by  sun  heat,  and  if  you  aim  at  this  we  do 
not  think  that  your  Marechal  Niel  will 
suffer  any  harm.  When  the  days  lengthen 
and  the  light  gets  better  the  temperature  may 
even,  be  allowed  to  rise  to  65  deg.  by  sun¬ 
shine,  but,  of  course,  at  that  figure  and  at 
that  time  of  the  year  you  would  be  giving 
a  considerable  amount  of  air  according  to 
the  conditions  of  the  weather.  (2)  Your 
Roses  would  do  better  if  removed  from  the 
greenhouse  in  summer  and  not  placed  in 
a  frame,  but  in  the  full  sunshine  to  ripen 
their  wood.  Stand  the  pots  on  a  bed  of 
ashes  to  keep  the  worms  from  getting  in  the 
pots.  Late  in  autumn  when  there  is  danger 
from  frost  you  can  cover  up  the  pots  with 
bracken  and  leave  them  in  the  open  until 
you  intend  commencing  to  force  the  Roses 
again  in  the  months  you  mention. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

1400.  Trees  with  Coloured  Foliage. 

Please  name  about  half-a-dozen  variegated 
and  purple-leaved  shrubs  that  would  grow 
about  the  same  height  and  be  suitable  for 
a  bed  near  the  entrance  gate.  (Variegated, 
Staffis.). 

Shrubs  of  easy  culture  and  that  would  be 
hardy  in  y-our  county  are  Cornus  alba 
Spaethii  (golden  variegation),  C.  A.  sibirica 
elegantissima  and  Silver  Queen  Holly  (sil¬ 
ver  variegation),  Prumus  cerasifera  atropur- 
purea,  purple  Hazel  and  purple  Barberry, 
all  with  purple  leaves.  The  Prunus  is  best 
kiniown  in  gardens  as  P.  Pissardi,  Some  of 
these  form  rather  upright  buishes,  while 
others  are  naturally  more  spreading,  but  as 
they  can  all  be  pruned  back  to  a  uniform 
height  in  March  this  does  not  matter.  In¬ 
deed,  you  will  get  the  best  foliage  from 
plants  that  are  commonly  more  or  less  cut 
back  as  the  pruning  encourages  them  to 
throw  up  strong,  shoots  that  are  well  fur¬ 
nished  with  leaves  of  good  size. 

1401.  Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflora. 

Would  you  please  tell  me  if  it  is  necessary 
to  give  any  protection  to  Hydrangea  panicu¬ 
lata  grandiflora?  1  have  several  plants 
which  flowered  well  last  summer  and  should 
not  like  to  lose  them.  Do  they  require  any 
pruning,  and  when  is  the  best  time?  (Hy¬ 
drangea,  Northamptonshire). 

The  Hydrangea  you  mention  is  quite  hardy 
over  a  .great  part  of  the  country  and  meed 
not  receive  any  protection  whatever.  In¬ 
land  districts  are  much  colder  than  those 
towards  the  sea  coast,  however,  and  in  your 
case  you  could  make  certain  if  the  winter 
proves  severe  by  placing  some  dry  bracken 
over  the  crowns  or  centre  of  .the  plant.  It 
is  usually  better  to  prune'  them  back  in 
March  so  as  to  .secure  strong  young  shoots 
which  will  give  large  heads  of  flowers.  So 
long  as  the  centre  of  the  plant  is  protected, 
therefore,  it  will  be  quite  safe. 


VEGETABLES. 

1402.  Cropping  a  Small  Kitchen  Garden. 

It  is  only  quite  recently  that  I  have  made 
the  acquaintance  of  your  engaging  paper, 


and  I  should  like  to  ask  if  any  articles  have' 
appeared  in  The  Gardening  World  on  the 
above  subject?  If  so,  say  in  what  numbers 
the  articles  appeared  and  whether  they  are 
in  print.  (Beginner,  Sussex). 

Several  questions  have,  been  given  in  back 
numbers  relating  to  the  cropping  of  the 
kitchen  garden  from  some  standpoint  or 
other.  On  p.  756  you  will  find  question 
No.  1 1 14,  “  How  to  Use  the  Garden  for 
Vegetables  ” ;  on  p.  737,  No.  1085,  is  an 
answer  on  “  Vegetables  for  Shallow  Soil  ”  ; 
and  on  p.  666,  No.  998,  is  a  question,  “  How 
to  Plant  a  Plot  of  Land.”  From  these  you 
will  be  able  to  glean  particulars  which  may 
apply  to  you.r  case.  The  above  'numbers  are 
still  obtainable  by  applying  direct  to  the 
publisher. 


FRUIT. 

1403.  English  and  French  Paradise  Stocks. 

Would  you  kindly  tell  me  what  is  the 
difference  between  English  Paradise  Stocks 
and  French  Paradise  Stocks?  (Tulip,  Kent). 

These  are  merely  names  of  varieties  of 
Apples  which  have  at  one  time  been  raised 
from  seeds  and  selected  because  found  to 
possess  a  habit  suitable  for  grafting  trees 
in  order  to  reduce  their  vigour  and  induce 
early  fruitfulness.  Some  of  the  points  about 
these  Stocks  are  that  .they  are.  of  moderate 
vigour  and  produce  plenty  of  fibrous  roots 
instead  of  a  few  long  rambling  ones.  Of 
the  Stocks  mentioned  the  English  Paradise 
is  the  stronger  grower  and  has  broader 
leaves  than  the  other.  It  is  most  useful  for 
fruit  trees  out  of  doors,  and  in  this  country 
it  is  very  largely  employed.  The  French 
Paradise  is  a  weaker-growing  tree  with 
smaller  leaves,  and  although  it  is  worth 
being  used  for  Apple  trees  to  be  grown  in 
pots,  it  is  of  little  service  for  trees  out  of 
doors  because  it  is  too  weak  and  the  grafts 
put  upon  them  do  not  make  a  satisfactory 
growth,  nor  can  they  bear  so  well  as  those 
grafted  on  the  English  Paradise. 

1404.  Pruning  of  Fig  Trees. 

Would  you  kindly  oblige  me  with  a  few 
hints  as  to  the  pruning  and  general  treat¬ 
ment  of  Fig  trees.  (Constant  Reader, 
Lanarkshire). 

We  presume  that  you  would  only  attempt 
to  cultivate  Fig  trees  under  glass  in  your  ■ 
locality  as  the  climate  would  be  too  cold 
and  thie  season  too  short  to  ripen  them  in  the 
open)  air.  Unless  you  have  a  limestone  or 
chalk  subsoil  the  trees  would  grow  too  ram¬ 
pantly,  could  not  ripen  their  wood,  and 
would  be  liable  to  be  more  or  less  cut  back 
by  frost  in  winter.  If  you  want  to  grow 
the  trees  planted  out  in  a  border  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  prepare  one  of  limited  dimensions. 
The  natural1  soil  should  be  taken-  out  to  a 
depth  of  2  ft.  deep  and  wide.  A  brick  wall 
should  surround  it  to  restrict  the  root  run 
of  the  trees,  and  some  hardening  material 
may  be  beaten  into  the  bottom  of  the  border 
over  which  you  can  place  some  drainage. 
While  making  a  limiting  wall  it  is  necessary 
to  leave  some  openings-  near  the  base  so  that 
the  border  will  not  be  waterlogged.  The 
house  in  which  they  are  grown  should  be 
kept  at  a  high  temperature  like  that  of  a 
moist,  warm  stove.  If  you  intend  to  grow 
the  plants  in  pots,  good  fibrous  loam  mixed 
with  some  well-decayed  cow  dung  and  sand 
to  make  it  porous  should  be  used.  Pots  are 
-better  when  plunged  in  a  bed  of  fermenting 
material  with  a  bottom  heat  of  65  deg.  The 
temperature  of  the  house  at  might  may  be 
50  deg.,  rising  to  60  deg.  during  the  day 
with  sumshinie,  and  if  it  should  rise  a  little 
higher  no  harm  will  result.  As  the  davs 
lengthen  the  night  temperature  may  be 
gradually  raised  to  55  deg.,  and  then  60 
deg.,  with  a  still  further  rise  by  the  heat 
of  the  9un.  In  the  way  of  pruning  it  will 
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chiefly  consist  of  thinning  the  weak  and  use¬ 
less  shoots  where  they  happen  to  be  crowded. 
The  first  crop  produced  will  come  from  the 
upper  portion  of  last  year’s  wood,  but  while 
these  fruits  are  growing  and  ripening  young 
shoots  will  again  be  produced,  and  these  in 
their  turn  will  begin  to  produce  fruits  at 
their  base.  During  the  course  of  our  season 
the  fruits  on  the  lower  part  of  the  shoots 
should  attain  their  full  development  and 
be  gathered  as  the  second  crop:  Some  people 
stop  the  young  shoots  in  order  to  make  them 
ripen  more  of  the  second  crop,  but  this  should 
not  be  practised  too  severely  as  it  would 
necessarily  limit  the  bulk  of  the  first  crop 
next  year. 

1405.  Loganberry  and  Strawberry-Rasp¬ 

berry. 

Which  do  you  consider  the  most  profitable 
fruit  to  gtrow  for  making  jam — the  Logan¬ 
berry  or  the  Strawberry-Raspberry  ?  I  have 
seen  fruits  of  them,  but  not  plants  in  fruit. 
Which  is  the  easiest  to  grow?  The  soil  of 
the  garden  is  light.  (S.  Stillman,  Staffs.). 

Both  of  the  fruits  you  mention  are  Bram¬ 
bles  of  fairly  easy  oulture,  but  the  Logan¬ 
berry  would  bear  by  far  the  largest  quan¬ 
tity  and  probably  the  most  useful  fruits  of 
the  two  for  preserving.  It  may  be  (trained 
much  in  the  same  way  as  the  Raspberry,  and 
probably,  if  you  could  train  them  over 
arches  of  wood  or  wire,  they  would  be  in 
their  most  'natural  position  and  ripen  more 
fruits  than  if  they  were  trained  upright  or 
if  shortened  to  conform  with  stakes.  After 
they  are  fully  established  they  produce  very 
long  canes,  which  carry  plenty  of  fruit. 
The  Strawbaitry-Rasp  berry  is  only  12  in.  to 
18  in.  high,  and  bears  only  a  few  fruits, 
sometimes  only  one  on  the  top  of  each  stem. 

1406.  Fine  Variety  of  Gooseberry. 

We  are  going  to  another  house  and  the 
landlord  says  we  must  not  remove  the  fruit 
bushes.  I  should  mot  trouble  much  about 
that,  but  there  is  one  very  fine  variety  of 
Gooseberry  I  would  like  to  preserve,  as  I  do 
not  know  the  name  and  could  not  perhaps 
get  it  again.  It  bears  a  green  hairy  berry  of 
medium  size,  fine  flavour  and  bears  well. 
Can  you  suggest  the  name  or  say  what  I 
should  do?  (S.  W.  R.,  Lincolnshire). 

Possibly  the  variety  is  what  is  known  as 
Langley  Green  in  some  parts  of  the  country 
or  else  Greengage.  Your  best  plan  would 
have  been  to  have  taken  some  ripe  fruits  or 
a  fruiting  spray  to  your  nurseryman  and 
asked  him  the  name  of  it  when  in  season. 
In  the  meantime  the  bushes  you  are  leaving 
should  want  pruning  and  isurely  you  can 
use  some  of  the  cuttings  to  preserve  the 
variety. 

1407.  Fruit  to  Name. 

Will  you  kindly  tell  me  the  name  of  the 
enclosed  Apple.  (James  Nicol,  Yorkshire). 

The  variety  is  Tower  of  Glarnis. 


SOILS  AND  MANURES. 


1408.  Basic  Slag  and  Moss. 

Can  anyreader  of  The  Gardening  World 
inform  me  if  basic  slag  is  good  for  a  lawn 
full  of  moss  and  Daisies?  (Northern, 
Stirlingshire). 

Basic  slag  is  very  useful  for  a  variety  of 
soils,  particularly  those  of  peaty,  clayey  or 
sandy  nature,  as  well  as  moorlands,  wet 
meadows  and  marshy  soils.  It  supplies 
manure  that  plants  oan  take  up  after  a  time 
when  it  becomes  soluble,  and  grass  en¬ 
couraged  to  grow  by  this  means  would  out¬ 
grow  the  moss  and  Daisies.  We  presume 
that  your  soil  is  wet  or  else  shaded  by  trees, 
otherwise  moss  would  be  less  plentiful.  If 
drainage  is  really  necessary,  this  should  be 
accomplished.  At  the  same  time  basic  slag 
can  be  used  at  the  rate  of  4^  cwt.  per  acre. 


When  in  the  form  of  a  very  fine  powder  it 
contains  from  14  to  20  per  cent,  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  lime.  Besides  being  useful 
for  lawns  or  pasture  it  is  also  useful  for 
Potatos  and  various  garden  crops  if  sown  on 
the  soil  in  February.  Besides  basic  slag  you 
might  also  use  a  small  spriuikling  of  nitrate 
of  soda  or  sulphate  of  ammonia,  which  both 
contain  an  element  of  plant  food  which  is 
usually  rather  scarce  in  soils.  Thus,  in 
conjunction  with  the  basic  slag,  would  en¬ 
courage  a  vigorous  growth  of  the  grass. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Webb  and  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge. 
— Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 

Dickson,  Brown  and  Tait,  43  and  45, 
Corporation  Street,  Manchester. — Garden 
Seeds. 

William  Bull  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  London. 
• — Bull’s  Catalogue  of  Seeds. 

John  Peed  and  Son,  West  Norwood, 
London,  S.E. — Peeds’  Seeds. 

James  Carter  and  Co.,  High  Holborn, 
London. — Garden  and  Lawns. 

Dicksons,  Royal  Seed  Warehouses, 
Chester. — Garden  Seeds,  etc. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS. 

(J.  D.)  1,  Jasminum  nudiflorum ;  2,  Ligus- 
trum  ovalifolium  foliis  aureis ;  3,  Euonymus 
japonicus  aureus. — (G.  C.  Hedges)  1,  Pavetta 
borbonica ;  2,  Elaeodendron  orientale 

(usually  named  Aralia  Chabrieri  in  gar¬ 
dens)  ;  3,  Aralia  Veitchii  elegantissima ;  4, 
Oplismenus  Burmani  variegatus  (usually 
named  Panicum  variegatum  in  gardens) ;  5, 
Scirpus  cemuus  (often  named  S.  gracilis). — 
.  (W.  S.  Western)  1,  Cyrtomium  falcatum 
caryotideum ;  2,  Cyrtomium  falcatum ;  3, 

Asplenium  bulbiferum  fabianum ;  4,  Asple- 
nium  Belangeri ;  5,  ‘Pteris  quadriaurita 

argyraea;  6,  Adiantum  Ghiesbreghtii. — 
(R.  W.)  i,  Laurus  nobilis;  2,  Pernettya 
mucronata. 

- - 

A  Visit  to  .  .  . 

WINDLESTRAWLEE 

NURSERY. 

Some  little  time  ago  we  visited  the 
nurseries  of  Mr.  .David  W.  Thomson,  113, 
George  Street,  Edinburgh.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  and  oldest  nursery  is  Windlestraw- 
lee,  situated  in  the  Granton  Road,  and 
convenient  of  access  either  by  train  or  by 
tram.  The  acreage  of  this  nursery  has 
just  had  an  addition  of  four  acres  of  new 
land  added  to  it,  and  the  ground  is  of  the 
same  fertile  character  as  the  rest  of  the 
nursery. 

Trees  and  shrubs  are  the  principal 
feature  of  the  nursery,  seeing  that  forest 
trees  are  grown  in  quantity,  as  well  as 
street  and  park  trees,  shrubbery,  and  fruit 
trees.  Scotch  Fir  and  Larch  of  one  and 
two  years  old  are  grown  by  hundreds  and 
thousands.  Indeed,  the  transplanted 
Larch  extends  to  over  two  millions.  Other 
forest  trees  which  we  noted  in  quantity 
were  seedling  Beech,  Spruce,  and  Pinus 
Laricio.  Amongst  ornamental  subjects 
were  five  to  six  thousand  Ivies  in  pots, 
Rhododendron  ponticum,  as  well  as 
named  varieties,  Spiraea,  Philadelphus, 
flowering  Currants,  Mountain  Ash,  and 
the  Japanese  Larch.  The  latter  is  of 


an  ornamental  character,  but  it  is  grown 
here  for  forestry  purposes.  Fruit  trees 
include  some  five  thousand  standard 
Apples,  and  good  plantations  of  Boskoop 
Giant  and  Victoria  Black  Currants. 

The  Boswall  Road  nurseries,  belonging 
to  the  same  firm,  are  now  well  stocked 
with  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  including 
Larch,  Scotch  Fir,  Abies  Douglasii, 
Hollies,  English  Yevy,  Laurels,  Cherries, 
Aucubas,  Portugal  Laurel,  double  pink 
and  scarlet  Thorns,  the  purple-leaved 
Plum,  the  Crab  John  Downie,  beautifully 
coloured  Euonymus  radican.s,  variegatus 
Bu'xus  japonica  aurea,  and  Cornus 
sibirica  elegantissima.  The  latter  is 
highly  popular  in  the  north,  and  is  the 
silver-leaved  form  of  the  Siberian  Dog¬ 
wood.  Rosa  rugosa  is  in  favour,  and 
several  of  the  hybrids  of  it  are  also  grown, 
including  Mme.  Georges  Bruant,  highly 
fragrant  and  beautiful  in  bud,  and  Sou¬ 
venir  de  Philemon  Cochet,  which  has 
double  white  flowers  slightly  tinted  with 
flesh  colour  in  bud  and  highly  fragrant. 

In  the  way  of  fruits,  noteworthy  Apples 
are  Charles  Ross,  budded  on  the  Para¬ 
dise,  James  Grieve,  one  of  the  best  dessert 
Apples,  Lord  Grosvenor,  and  Norfolk 
Beauty,  the  latter  being  a  new  variety7 
and  of  great  promise.  Cherries  were  also 
thriving  well. 

— - 

USEFUL  INSECTS. 

A  writer  in  “  Revue  de  l'Horticulture 
Beige,”  with  some  assistance  from  M. 
Paul  Noel,  director  of  the  National  En¬ 
tomological  Laboratory  of  Rouen,  dis¬ 
cusses  the  utility  of  some  of  the  earth 
beetles  in  the  garden.  Some  of  the  earth 
beetles  (Carabus)  are  natives  to  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  are  the  friends  of  gardeners  and 
gardens.  The  Golden  Carabus  (Carabus 
auratus),  which  every  horticulturist  has 
seen  running  over  the  soil,  eats  the  larvae 
of  cockchafers.  The  Harvest  Carabus 
(C.  monilis)  eats  slugs ;  it  is  more  elon¬ 
gated,  and  its  brown  wing  cases  are  only 
slightly  golden.  The  Wood  Carabus  (C. 
arvensis)  feeds  on  earth  worms ;  it  is  much 
smaller  than  the  previous  ones,  and  quite 
black.  The  Entrique  Carabus  (C.  En- 
trichus)  devours  caterpillars  and  slugs ; 
its  reddish  brown  clothing  covers  a  body 
as  strong  as  that  of  the  golden  Carabus. 
Another  Wood  Carabus  (C.  catenulatus) 
eats  slugs ;  smaller  than  the  preceding,  it 
yet  resembles  it,  but  its  legs  are  more 
shining.  The  Black  Carabus  (C.  nemo- 
ralis)  attacks  earth  worms  and  slugs. 
Another  golden  Carabus  (C.  auronitens) 
is  also  their  great  enemy.  The  purple 
Carabus  (C.  purpurascens)  eats  cockcha¬ 
fers  ;  it  is  valuable.  Its  purple-black 
clothing  makes  it  a  beautiful  insect. 

To  this,  it  may  be  added  that  twenty 
species  of  Carabus  are  recorded  as  native 
to  the  British  Isles,  including  a  large 
number  of  the  above-named.  Some  of 
them  are  common,  others  rare.  Of  those 
named.  C.  catenulatus,  C.  purpurascens, 
C.  monilis,  C.  arvensis,  C.  nemoralis,  and 
C.  auratus  are  British,  but  C.  auronitens 
doubtfully  so.  The  most  common  of  the 
British  species  is  C.  violaceus,  a  large 
and  handsome  beetle,  frequently  to  be 
met  with  under  stones  and  clods  of  earth. 
As  they  get  their  living  on  the  earth  they 
are  fitted  for  running,  and  many  of  them 
cannot  fly  at  all.  They  are  not  plant 
enemies,  and  should  never  be  destroyed. 
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Gfevillea 

Fobusta 

Or  Silky  Oak. 

In  this  country  the  above  subject  is 
treated  as  a  greenhouse  evergreen  foliage 
plant,  but  I  think  we  should  not  fail  to 
see  it  in  most  of  our  gardens. 

Suitable  and  shapely  plants  for  decora¬ 
tive  purposes  can  be  grown  in  the  course 
of  six  months.  The  plant  has  dark  green 
foliage,  which  extends  down  to  the  rims 
of  the  pots  ;  it  is  about  iS  inches  in  height, 
and  has  a  light  and  graceful  appearance. 

The  majority  of  plants  are  raised  from 
seeds,  but  whether  from  seeds  or  cuttings, 
they  are  rather  troublesome  at  the  start, 
although  when  once  well  going,  they  are 
robust  enough,  as  their  description  indi¬ 
cates. 

To  obtain  the  best  results  from  seeds, 
fill  a  si'x-inch  pot  three-parts  full  with  an 
open  mixture  of  loam,  flaky  leafmould, 
and  a  little  broken  charcoal.  Make  this 
firm  and  moist,  after  which  fill  the  pot 
to  within  a  quarter  of  an  inch  with  fine, 
moist  silver  sand.  In  this  sow  the  seed, 
and  then  plunge  the  pot  or  pots  in  a  slight 
hot  bed.  Enough  moisture  should  be  re¬ 
tained  in  the  soil  to  start  germination,  and 
surface  watering  should  be  avoided,  lest 
the  seeds  rot. 

To  propagate  by  means  of  cuttings,  take 
young  ripened  shoots  about  three  inches 
long  from  the  old  stem,  with  a  heel,  and 
plant  in  thumb  pots  filled  with  fine,  moist 
sand,  one  cutting  in  each  pot.  Place  the 
pots  on  slight  bottom  heat  under  a  bell- 
glass.  After  they  are  rooted,  transfer  them 
to  5  or  534  inch  pots,  using  a  compost  of 
fibrous  loam,  leafmould  with  a  little  peat, 
charcoal  and  sand.  They  will  develop 
into  more  evenly-shaped  plants  if  grown 
on  a  shelf  in  the  greenhouse  by  them¬ 
selves. 

When  the  pots  are  full  of  roots,  an  ap¬ 
plication  of  soot  water  will  prove  excellent 
to  keep  the  foliage  a  good  colour.  Use 
the  syringe  freely  about  twice  a  week  and 
dip  the  plants  occasionally  in  a  weak  solu¬ 
tion  of  soapy  water,  for  if  once  thrips  gain 
a  footing,  a  nice  plant  will  be  quickly  dis¬ 
figured  and  ruined. 

Pteris. 


The  Laced  Pink. 

A  Beautiful  Hardy  Border  Flower. 

Chastely  beautiful,  fragrant  with  a  deli¬ 
cate  clove  scent  possessed  by  no  other 
flower,  laced  with  beauteous  shades  of 
colour,  flowering  most  profusely,  yet, 
withal,  hardy  as  any  garden  flower  ;  surely 
no  further  praise  is  necessary  in  favour  of 
this,  the  most  valuable  of  all  our  hardy 
border  flowers. 

It  is  pre-eminently  an  amateur's  flower, 
moderate  in  its  requirements,  and  within 
the  reach  of  many  who  have  not  the  means 
or  the  time  to  devote  to  its  second  cousins, 
the  Carnation  and  Picotee. 

The  present  is  the  best  time  of  the  year 
to  form  its  acquaintance  and  commence 
cultural  operations  by  obtaining  plants  of 
named  varieties.  They  are  not  at  all 
partial  as  to  soil,  but  it  should  be  well 
manured  with  decayed  cow  manure,  oi 


that  from  a  spent  mushroom  bed  or 
cucumber  frame. 

If  this  is  well  incorporated  with  the  soil 
and  a  top  dressing  given  of  two  or  three 
inches  of  maiden  loam,  a  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  start  will  be  made,  and  one  which 
the  plants  will  in  due  time  appreciate. 
They  should  be  planted  in  rows  a  foot 
apart  and  9  or  10  inches  from  plant  to 
plant.  Their  after  requirements  will  be 
few.  In  case  of  a  severe  frost  and  subse¬ 
quent  thaw,  they  must  be  examined,  and 
any  which  may  have  been  ejected  from 
their  places,  pressed  into  position  again. 
Keep  the  bed  free  from  weeds,  treat  them 
to  an  occasional  dusting  of  soot  (which 
the  leather  coated  grub  abhors),  and  tie 
the  flower  shoots  to  neat  stakes.  This  is 
practically  all  the  attention  they  require 
until  June,  when  they  will  be  at  the  zenith 
of  their  beauty;  but  should  e'xtra  fine 
flowers  be  required,  they  ought  to  be  dis¬ 
budded  in  May  by  removing  the  centre 
bud  or  the  side  buds.  If  the  latter  are 
removed,  of  course  one  flower  only  will 
be  produced ;  if  the  former,  the  side  buds 
only  will  bloom. 

Before  the  plants  have  finished  bloom- 
ing,  pipings  should  be  taken  from  those 
varieties  it  is  intended  to  propagate.  Thin 
grass-like  growths  strike  readily,  and  are 
preferable  to  thick,  succulent  growths. 
These  should  be  inserted  ifirmly,  three 
inches  apart,  in  a  shady  place,  in  rows 
six  inches  apart,  choosing,  if  possible,  a 
wet  day  for  the  purpose.  Plant  them  in 
their  permanent  quarters  in  October  or 
as  soon  after  as  possible,  as  on  the  time 
of  planting  depends  in  a  great  measure 
the  well-defined  lacing  which  adds  so 
much  to  their  beauty. 

The  following  list  comprises  some  of 
the  best  varieties: — Bertram,  Boiard,  De¬ 
vice,  Dr.  Masters,  Dr.  McLean,  Freedom, 
John  Ball,  Godfrey,  Harry  Hooper,  Lady 
Craven,  Mildred,  President,  Princess  of 
Wales,  The  Rector,  Rev.  G.  Jeans,  Sarah, 
Shirlev  Hibberd,  Victory. 

W.  H.  Morton. 

- f+4 - 

Saintpaulia  ionantha. 

This  interesting  plant  is  not  so  widely 
grown  as  it  deserves  to  be.  When  well 
established  it  is  astonishing  what  a  lot 
of  knocking  about  it  will  put  up  with.  I 
have  seen  them  do  their  turn  in  the  house, 
and  a  w*eek  or  two  knocking  about  on  the 
potting  bench  besides,  and  still  coming 
away  with  the  best.  The  flowers  are  violet 
and  resemble  a  Ramondia.  It  forms  a  ros¬ 
ette  of  dark  green  downy  leaves,  from  the 
centre  of  which  the  flowers  spring.  Seeds 
should  be  sown  in  March  in  pans  of  light 
soil  well  watered  an  hour  before.  Cover 
the  seeds  lightly  with  sand,  and  on  the 
top  of  the  pan  place  a  piece  of  glass,  over 
the  whole  lay  a  sheet  of  brown  paper,  and 
place  in  a  temperature  of  60  to  65  deg. 
Prick  off  into  pans  when  large  enough  to 
handle,  and  place  back  in  the  same  tem¬ 
perature.  All  watering  should  be  done 
by  dipping  the  pans  into  a  tank  holding 
them  there,  with  the  water  on  a  level  with 
the  soil  in  the  pan,  until  the  soil  is  seen 
to  He  getting  damp.  Pot  off  singly  into 
a  compost  of  loam,  peat,  and  leaf  soil  with 
plenty  of  sand.  After  the  final  potting  into 
5-inch  pots  greenhouse  treatment  will 
suffice. 

Stirlingshire.  H.  ARNOLD. 


the 

Ragwort  Family 


(Compositae). 


The  large  number  of  plants  in  bloom  ifl 
the  herbaceous  borders  in  the  autumn  be¬ 
longing  to  this  order  prove  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  how  much  we  are  indebted  to  it  for 
material  for  cut  flower  and  garden  decora¬ 
tion.  The  glorious  yellow  of  the  Rud- 
beckias,  Heiianthus,  Helenium  and 
Coreopsis,  with  the  white  flowers  of  Chry¬ 
santhemum  maximum  and  C.  uliginosum, 
are  presented  in  contrast  to  purple,  rose, 
blue,  mauve,  and  intermediate  shades  of 
the  perennial  Asters  in  all  their  various 
habits  of  growth.  The  Dahlias  with  their 
extensive  colour  range  are  plants  which 
have  probably  had  more  cultural  notes  in 
the  gardening  press  than  any  other  half- 
hardy  plant.  Popular  they  have  always 
been,  but  it  is  only  since  the  introduction 
of  the  Cactus  type  that  their  cultivation 
has  become  general. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  D.  Juarezii, 
the  first  Cactus  Dahlia,  was  not  found  as  a 
wild  plant,  but  originated  under  cultiva¬ 
tion  in  Mexico.  According  to  THE  GAR¬ 
DENING  WORLD  handbook  on  Dahlias,  the 
Cactus  type  has  practically  been  created 
within  the  last  26  5-ears,  so  that  would 
bring  it  on  a  par  with  the  herbaceous 
perennials  it  is  s©  often  associated  with  in 
gardens,  as  it  was  about  that  time  that 
they'  were  once  again  receiving  recogni¬ 
tion. 

The  early  flowering  Chrysanthemums 
are  plants  that  cannot  be  dispensed  with, 
as  they  can  be  used  anywhere  that  flower¬ 
ing  plants  are  required.  Moreover,  they 
are  grand  material  for  cutting.  The 
beautiful  Gerbera  Jamesonii,  Arctotis 
grandis,  and  the  best  of  all  the  Senecios, 
S.  pulcher  (which  is  a  good  plant  amongst 
a  selection  of  bog  plants),  are  members  of 
this  family;  Pyrethrums  for  June  flower¬ 
ing,  Doronicums  for  April,  Centaureas  for 
the  whole  season,  Erigerons  and  Achillea, 
with  annuals  such  as  Marigolds  are  only 
some  of  the  man5'  plants  that  are  really 
commonly  cultivated.  The  everlastings 
such  as  Helichrysum,  Helipterum  Man- 
glesii  (Rhodanthe)  and  Acroclinium  are 
well  known  plants.  Two  beautiful  shrubs 
are  Olearia  Haastii,  which  is  hard}',  and 
Ozothamnus  rosmarinifolius  which  re¬ 
quires  wall  protection,  must  not  be  for¬ 
gotten.  Both  are  profuse  blooming 
plants,  which  are  not  at  all  fastidious  as 
to  soil.  . 

The  Eupatoriums  and  Cineraria  are  the 
only  two  plants  that  need  be  mentioned 
that  are  grown  as  greenhouse  plants,  but 
the  order  supplies  us  with  a  few  whole¬ 
some  vegetables.  The  Cardoon,  the  Globe 
Artichoke,  the  Jerusalem  Artichoke,  Let¬ 
tuce,  Endive,  Chicory,  Salsify  and  Scor- 
zonera,  while  Tarrago-n  is  much  sought 
after  as  a  culinary  herb,  and  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  Tarragon  vinegar,  which 
is  the  most  expensive  article  of  the  kind. 

The  order  is  medicinally  valuable  for 
tonics,  and  some  of  the  plants  such  as 
Camomile  are  used  for  fomentation  for 
colic  and  neuralgia.  The  national  flower 
of  Scotland  belongs  to  this  family;  this 
should  give  it  first  place  in  the  hearts  of 
her  sons,  so  man}'  of  whom  are  profes¬ 
sional  gardeners. 

Stirlingshire.  H.  ARNOLD. 
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The  Cultivation  of 
Malmaison  Carnations. 

In  this  short  article  1  wish  to  convey 
in  very  practical  terms  the  fundamental 
points  in  growing  these  charming  flowers 
with  success.  They  will  always  rank 
amongst  the  best  of  Carnations  for  indoor 
blooms.  Their  stately  and  vigorous 
habit,  delicious  fragrance,  most  lasting 
qualities  in  a  cut  condition  for  button¬ 
holes  or  bouquets,  and  their  value  as  pot 
plants  are  all  in  their  favour. 

Commence  operations  in  January  with 
good  healthy  layers,  repot  from  3  inch  or 
4  inch  pots"  into  6  inch  pots,  and  strong 
growers  into  sevens.  Potting  into  this 
large  size  and  growing  in  a  cold  frame 
will  extend  the  flowering  period  to  Novem¬ 
ber.  Have  clean  pots,  systematically 
drained.  Repot  the  plants  and  make  the 
soil  firm,  but  do  not  put  the  layer  too 
deep,  and  add  a  stake  for  support.  The 
compost  is  important,  and  should  be  as 
follows  in  a  rough  lumpy  state:  Loam, 
fibrous  material,  3  parts,  rough  leaves  one 
part,  lime-rubble  one  part,  a  good  dash 
of  gritty  sand  and  charcoal,  with  an  Sin. 
pot  of  soot  to  every  barrowful  of  the  mixed 
compost.  In  place  of  loam,  we  have 
utilised  edging  from  grass  verges ;  this 
often  contains  fine  gritty  sand,  a  valuable 
asset  for  this  class  of  plants.  Hand-pick 
all  the  loam,  to  destroy  wireworms.  Re¬ 
move  the  newly-potted  plants  to  the  Car¬ 
nation  house — it  is  difficult  to  grow  them 
with  other  plants — water  will  not  be' wanted 
for  a  day  or  two;  when  done  give  a 
thorough  watering,  which  will  do  for  a  few 
days. 

Although  newly  potted,  do  not  coddle 
them  by  keeping  close.  Throw  the  venti¬ 
lators  open  day  and  night  on  all  favour¬ 
able  occasions.  Only1  apply  water  when 
thoroughly  dry;  I  seldom  water  on  wet  or 
dull  days.  Towards  April  and  May  the 
flower  spikes  will  appear ;  give  stakes,  and 
thin  out  three  or  four  buds  next  the  ter¬ 
minal  bud,  and  allow  all  the  other  flowers 
to  come.  In  bright  weather  some  shading 
is  necessary. 

When  the  pots  are  root-bound,  feed  on 
alternate  days  with  weak  soot  water.  Soot 
should  be  well  mixed  in  an  old  can  for 
this  purpose.  This  stimulant  keeps  rust 
at  bay,  and  supplies  that  curly  green  leaf 
in  true  cultivation. 

As  the  plants  cease  blooming,  remove 
to  cold  frames  for  lavering.  Some  of  the 


most  vigorous  should  be  kept  out  of  doors 
till  September  and  repotted  into  8  and  9 
inch  pots  to  supply  big  blooms  a  second 
year,  and  afterwards  be  discarded. 

Laver  in  a  cold  frame  amongst  leaf 
mould  and  sand,  and  keep  shaded  for  a 
fortnight.  Do  not  pot  before  they  are 
well  rooted,  and  keep  these  in  frames  till 
November,  when  transference  to  a  drier 
house  will  be  essential. 

To  have  Malmaisons  from  May  to 
November,  which  we  easily  have  here,  the 
layering  time  should  be  extended  to  Oc¬ 
tober,  and  potting  in  batches  continued 
from  January  to  March.  Grow  the  last 
batch  in  large  pots  in  frames.  It  is  when 
they  become  short  of  root  freedom  that 
the  flower  stems  show. 

The  keynotes  to  success  are  :  abundance 
of  air  and  cool  treatment  at  all  times ; 
water  applied  when  required,  fumigating 
every  two  months.  I  will  allow  individual 
taste  to  select  varieties,  which  are  all 
good.  Princess  of  Wales  is  not  to  be 
beaten,  and  Lady  Ulrica,  King  Oscar, 
and  Mrs.  Trelawney  are  all  well  adapted 
for  late  flowering.  Practical. 


SALES  NEXT  WEEK , 


MONDAY  and  FRIDAY  NEXT,  January  7th  and  11th* 
at  12  o'clock. — Dutch  Bulbs  in  variety.  200  Aza’eas, 
indica  and  Mollis,  50  Rhododendrons.  A  quantity  of 
Roses,  Standard,  Pyramidal  and  Bush.  Fruit  Trees. 
250  lots  of  Hardy  and  Herbaceous  Border  Plants, 
Perennials,  etc.,  in  large  variety.  Gladioli,  Montbretias, 
Japanese  Liliums,  and  thousands  of  other  Haydy  Bulbs. 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT,  January  9th,  at  12  o’clock.— 
Dutch  Bulbs  in  variety.  Choice  Hardy  Border  aud 
Herbaceous  Plants,  Perennials,  Ac. 

At  1  30  and  4  o’clock. — 5,000  Roses,  Standard,  £,  Standard’ 
Dwarf,  Climbing,  Tea,  etc. 

At  4  o’clock. — 400  Azaleas,  indica  and  Mollis,  100  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons,  50  Hardy  Ghent  Azaleas,  50  Camellias,  100 
lots  of  choice  Ornamental  and  Decorative  Palms  and 
Plants  and  Standard  Bays,  received  direct  from  the 
Continent,  together  with  Standard  Bush  and  Pyramidal 
Fruit  Trees  of  sorts. 

AT  1  O’CLOCK. 

About  2,000  cases  JAPANESE  LI LITJMS,  received  direct. 

FRIDAY  NEXT,  January  11th,  at  12.45  o’clock. — 
Imported  and  Established  Orchids  in  variety.  Orchids 
in  flower  and  bud. 

Messrs,  protheroe  &  morris 

will  SELL  the  above  by  AUCTION,  at  their  Oentral 

Sale  Rooms,  67  and  68,  Oheapside,  E.C.  On  view  morning 

of  Sale  and  Catalogues  had. 


EADERS  OF  ADVERTISEMENTS  in 
these  pages  will  greatly  oblige  and 


assist  us  by  always  mentioning  “  The 
Gardening  World.” 


PLEASE  FILLUP  and  send  with  Postal  Order  to  “THE  GARDENING 

WORLD  ”  Office  as  under : 


SUBSCRIPTION  ORDER  FORM. 

SUBSCRIPTION  RATES  :  One  year,  6s.  6d.,  post  free. 

Foreign  and  Colonial,  8s.  8d.  per  annum,  post  free. 

To  Maglaren  and  Sons,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


Please  forward  to  me  every  week  The  Gardening  World 
close ..........  for .  i .  i .... .  .months  in  advance. 


Name 


Dobbie’s 

Catalogue  j. 

AND 

Guide  to  Horticulture. 


248  Pages.  250  Illustrations. 

AC  DC  G  GADV  Per  parcel  post 
rntLuL  GUr  T  for  4d.  postage. 

MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 


BOBBIE  «&  CO., 

The  Royal  Seedsmen, 

feass^Rothesay* 


This  Insurance  is  not  confined  to  Railway 
Train  Accidents  only,  but  against  all 
Passenger  Vehicle  Accidents. 

FREE  INSURANCE.  £100. 

The  CASUALTY  Insurance  Company, 
Limited,  will  pay  t‘o  the  legal  representative 
of  any  man  or  woman  (railway  servants  on 
duty  excepted)  who  shall  happen  to  meet  with 
his  or  her  death  by  an  accident  to  a  train  or 
to  a  public  vehicle,  licensed  for  passenger 
service,  in  which  he  or  she  was  riding  as  an 
ordinary  passenger  in  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  on  the  following  conditions: — 

1.  That  at  the  time  of  the  accident  the 
passenger  in  question  had  upon  him  or  her 
person  this  Insurance  Coupon  or  the  paper  in 
which  it  is,  with  his,  or  her,  usual  signature 
written  in  the  space  provided  at  the  foot. 

2.  This  paper  may  be  left  at  his,  or  her, 
place  of  abode,  so  long  as  the  Coupon  is 
signed. 

3.  That  notice  of  the  accident  be  given  to 
the  Company  guaranteeing  this  insurance 
within  seven  days  of  its  occurrence. 

4.  That  death  result  within  one  month 
from  the  date  of  the  accident. 

5.  That  no  person  can  claim  in  respect  of 
more  than  one  of  these  Coupons. 

6.  The  insurance  will  hold  good  from  6  a.m. 
of  the  morning  of  publication  to  6  a.m.  on 
the  day  of  the  following  publication. 

Signed . . 

Address . . . 


Address  fin  full) 


Dal& . .  . . . . . . . 

Cheques  and  P.O.O.M  td  be  rdade  payable  to  MACLAREN  and  SONS,  and  crossed  “  London 
City  and  Midland  Bank.”  If  a  receipt  is  required,  a  postcard  or  stamp  should  be  enclosed. 


The  due  fulfilment  of  this  insurance  is 
guaranteed  by 

The  Casualty  Insurance  Company,  Ltd., 

123.  PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  S.W., 

To  whom  all  eommnuieatior.a  should  be  made. 
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PATENT  WROUGHT- IRON 

HOT -WATER  BOILERS 


AND 

HEATING  APPARATUS 

For  PUBLIC  A  PRIVATE  BUILDINGS,  GREEN¬ 
HOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES,  ete.i 

Special  Boilers  made  to  order.  Estimates  given, 

THOMAS  GREEN  &  SON,  ltd. 

Smithfield  Ironworks,  North  St.,  Leeds, 

AND 

NEW  SURREY  WORKS,  SOUTHWARK  STREET, 
LONDON,  S.E.  Please  write  for  Price  List  No.  14. 


vm. 


EXCEPTIONAL  OPPORTUNITY. 


SPECIAL  STOCK  OF  Well  =  Matured  BONES  ^or  Winery  Borders  and  Orchards. 
Per  Ton,  £8  Half=Ton,  £4  10s. 


Per  Cwt. 


CARRIAGE  PAID 


CROSS’S 

HORTICULTURAL 

SPECIALITIES 


ALEX. 


Ballikinrain  Ant  Destroyer. 

LUNT’S  Chrysanthemum  Manure. 
LUNT'S  Chemical  Mixture. 

CROSS’S  Cluhicide. 

CROSS’S  Garden  Fertiliser. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICE  LISTS. 


CROSS’S  Mildew  &  Insect 
Destroyer. 

CROSS’S  Nicotine  Vaporiser. 
CROSS’S  Organic  Guano. 
Demos  Weed  Killer. 


J  SOUS.  Linliet,  19.  HOPE  SHEET, 


Telegrams  : 
CROSS,’  GLASGOW.” 


Se&c/'  v-. 
4££ia&Ce, 


PUAIIFMPF  OFFER  I  As  an  Advertisement.  Most  Acceptable  Present.  Crand  Opportunity 
bllHLLCnUC  U»rcn  .  20  000  HALF  GUINEA  GOLD  FOUNTAIN  PENS  for  2/e 


355 


afS* 


10  6  DIAMOND  STAR  FOUNTAIN  PEN  fitted  with  H-ct.  Solid  Gold  Nib,  for 

until  withdrawn,  sent  on  approval  on  receipt  of  Postal  Order,  yoor  guarantee  money  returned  if  not  fully 

satisfied;  fine,  medium,  brad,  or  J  points.  Superior  gold-mounted  Pen,  usual  letail  price  15/-,  is  offeree  lor  5/-. 

RED  LION  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  LIMITED,  71,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C.  Department  B  A. 


Rimembtf,  no  other  p'  n  like  it  for  reliability ,  steady  flow,  and  smooth  writing.  Agents  Wanted. 


ORCHIDS. 


Clean  Healthy  Plants  at  Low  Prices. 


Always  worth  a  visit  of  Inspection. 
Kindly  send  for  Catalogue. 


JAMES  CYPHER, 


Exotic  Nurseries,  CHELTENHAM 


TflO?W.ROBINSOH 

DENNIS  IRGHFOUHDRY  j 

STOORBRIDGEj 


FRUIT  F0R  VINES,  PEACHES, 


BORDER  nectarines,  cages,  &o. 


£10  per  Ton.  11/-  per  cwt. 
Carriage  Paid  to  any  Station 
in  Great  Britain. 

2  Grades,  for  Old  and  New  Borders. 


COMPOUND 


Wm.  WOOD  &  SON,  Ltd  ,  WOOD  CREEN,  LONDON,  N. 


You  cannot  possibly  have 
a  better  Cocoa  than 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


You  will  find  it  the 
very  Cocoa  you  want. 


NEW  ROSES! 


The  following  splendid  set 
of  12  Tea  and  hybrid  Tea 

Rose  Trees  for  10s.;  half  set,  5s.  6d.  ;  “Mildred  Grant  ”1 
H.T.  (silvery -pink)  ;  “Frau  Karl  Druschki”  H.P.  (white,} 
very  beautiful);  “Etoile  de  France”  H.T.  (velvety-  r 
crimson)  ;  “  Florence  Pemberton  ”  H.T.  (cream-white) ;  u 
“Golden  Queen”  T.  (deep  golden-yellow);  “Hugh, 
Dickson”  H.P.  (crimson,  shaded  scarlet)  ;  “  Le  Progress”. 
H.T.  (nankeen-yellow);  “White  Caroline  Testout  ”  H.T.  ; , 
“William  Notting”  H.T.  (coral-red):  “Linda  Curtis”  T. 
(salmon);  “Dean  Hole”  H.T.  (silver-carmine);  “  Duchess  t 
of  Portland”  H.T.  (sulphur-yellow).  Lists  free. 

D.  HARRISON  &  Co., 

Milligran  Road  Nurseries,  LEICESTER;  ' 


Telegrams :  “  Harrison,  Roses,  Leicester. 


By  Special 
Appointment 


Orchids  Orchids. 


QUANTITY  IMMENSE. 


,  .  Inspection  of  our  Range  of  Houses 

T°  the  King  StV  ,s  cordlal'y  invited  b* 

HUGH  LOW  &  CO.,  BU8m^ho,llelspeaxrk’ 


!  !  !  Trumpet  It  Abroad  ! ! ! 

Bees  Ltd.  Catalogue  of  Seeds  is 
on  the  way. 


It  will  be  mailed  to  you  in  a  few 
days’  time,  if  you  will  furnish  us 
with  your  address. 


Seeds  for  every  Garden  in  the 
Land,  all  in  penny  packets. 


You  cannot  do  justice  to  your 
garden  without  Bees’  Seeds,  so  get 
the  Catalogue. 


Bees  Limited,  14,  IVapping  Buildings,  Liverpool. 
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Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  For  Ireland — Messrs.  Charles  Eason  &  Son,  Dublin  and  Belfast.  For  Manchester — Mr.  John  Heywood. 
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“  Our  misfortunes  are  often  lightened  by  relating  them.' 


-Corneille, 
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In  outdoor  planting,  this  operation  is 
sometimes  conducted  in  a  slip-shod 
fashion.  To  get  good  returns,  we  must 
firstly  take  pains  to  plant  thoroughly,  to 
make  fruitful  trees.  A  good  plan  is  to 
take  out  a  pit  for  the  reception  of  the 
roots,  4  feet  in  diameter  and  2  ifeet  deep. 
At  the  bottom,  cover  with  slates  or  flags 
of  stone,  with  a  gradual  slope  on  either 
side  to  run  off  water;  failing  that,  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  building  lime  and  ashes  will 
make  a  splendid  foundation.  Put  a  layer 
of  manure  in  the  bottom,  cover  with 
garden  soil,  and  tread  firmly.  Plant 
vour  tree  and  give  the  roots  a  nice  spread. 
If  the  soil  is  unduly  clammy  and  stub¬ 
born,  add  quantities  of  sand  and  light 
soil  to  fill  in  the  crevices.  With  this  sys¬ 
tem,  root-pruning  is  reduced,  and  almost 
certain  of  good  crops,  as  we  have  more 
control  of  the  roots. 

A.  V.  M. 

Wishaw. 


LXXIV. 

Cinerarias. 

As  we  can  hardly  expect  to  enjoy 
flowers  in  the  out-of-door  garden  during 
this  month,  we  turn  to  our  conservatories 
and  greenhouses.  What  an  interesting 
plant  the  modern  Cineraria  is  to  be  sure  ! 
A  well-grown  specimen  with  bold  hand¬ 
some  foliage  and  rapidly  getting  to  its 
flowering  stage  is  an  object  so  full  of  pro¬ 
mise,  so  aspiring,  that  it  claims  our 
attention.  Cinerarias  do  not  need  a 
high  temperature,  the  "lower  the  better,  so 
long  as  frost  is  excluded,  if  they  are  to 
be  as  vigorous  as  they'  may  be.  As  soon 
as  the  flower  buds  show,  liquid  manure, 
or  one  of  the  concentrated  feltilisers  may¬ 
be  given.  On  the  whole  Cinerarias  mav 
be  called  gross  feeders  at  this  period  of 
their  grow-th.  If  touched  with  frost  they- 
look  very  miserable,  but  recover  entirely 
if  covered  over,  and  allowed  to  thaw  out 
in  the  dark.  If  the  plants  are  found  in 
this  condition,  they  should  never  be  taken 
into  a  high  temperature ;  they  require  to 
thaw  slowly  and  gradually.  Some 
novices  make  the  mistake  of  over-potting 
therm,  but  where  manure  is  freely-  given 
in- a  liquid  state,  six  inch  pots  are  amply 
large  enough.  The  variety  C.  stellata 
delights  me ;  there  are  exquisitely  delicate 
shades  of  pale  mauves  and  blues  that  are 
really  beautiful ;  and  the  old  objection — 
that  Cinerarias  were  stiff  and  ungraceful 
— can  no  longer  be  raised  while  C.  ste_- 
lata  is  to  be  had.  I  have  heard  of  Ciner¬ 
arias  being  used  as  bedding  plants  in 
somewhat  sunless  positions  in  the  South 
of  England  with  great  success.  In  this 
experiment  in  districts  considerably 
farther  north,  much  interest  should  lie. 
What  a  fund  of  enjoy-ment  might  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  some  late  batch  of  seedling 
plants  !  I  hope  to  make  the  experiment 
myself  during  this  coming  season,  even 
here  in  East  Anglia,  and  hope  others  will 
feel  tempted  to  do  the  same. 

Chrysanthemum  Cuttings. 

I  am  thinking  of  the  out-of-door 
varieties,  and  these  should  be  taken  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible ;  if  a  little  heat 
be  available  well  and  good,  they  will  root 
the  quicker ;  if  not,  they  will  still  root 
quite  successfully-  in  a  cold  house,  though 
they  will  take’  longer,  and  therefore 
should  not  be  longer  delayed.  Use 
plenty-  of  sand  in  the  potting  compost, 
and  dibble  in  round  the  sides  of  pots,  and 
afterwards  place  as  near  the  light  as 
possible.  Of  large  flowered  double 
varieties,  Horace  Martin  (yellow),  Carrie 
(yellow),  Goacher’s  Crimson  (crimson 


with  gold  reverse),  La  Parisienne  (white), 
Polly  (deep  yellow),  Elsie  Overclen  (terra 
cotta),  and  Crimson  Marie  Masse  (terra 
cotta)  are  hard  to  beat.  Every  year, 
too,  the  single-flowered  varieties  are 
growing  in  favour,  and  they-,  too,  may  be 
flowered  in  the  open.  Cuttings  should 
be  put  in  at  once,  and  the  following  are 
all  grand  varieties  : — Mary  Anderson, 
Framfield  Beauty,  Ladysmith,  Earlswood, 
Edith  Pagram,  and  Kitty-  Bourne. 

Carnation  Cuttings. 

I  have  lately-  had  rather  a  curious  ex¬ 
perience.  Some  pieces  were  broken  off 
in  transplanting  some  year  old  plants 
rather  late  in  the  season — far  too  late  it 
seemed  to  me  to  be  any-  good  to  put  in 
the  pieces  as  cuttings  in  the  open  ground. 
I  took  them  with  me  into  a  cold  green¬ 
house  and  thrust  them  into  an  empty  pot, 
meaning  to  attend  to  them  later.  I  for¬ 
got  them,  however,  and  they  remained 
until  the  other  day,  when  I  took  them 
up  to  throw  -them  away.  The  whole  six 
had  rooted  round  the  pot.  and  the  roots 
were  nearly  an  inch  long. 

Some  Miscellaneous  Hints. 

The  novice  is  a  little  too  prone  to.  for¬ 
get  the  names  of  his  plants.  Now,  in 
planting  such  things  as  Roses,  for  in¬ 
stance,  it  seems  to  me  a  great  loss  to  have 
no  guide  to  the  names  of  the  varieites 
purchased,  after  the  paper  labels  have 
been  reduced  to  illegibility.  Zinc  labels 
should  take  their,  place,  attached  firmlv 
to  the  several  bushes  by  wire.  The  names 
should  be  plainly  written  in  a  large  hand¬ 
writing,  with  some  indelible  ink,  )4oz. 
of  verdigris,  Jjoz.  of  lampblack,  }4oz. 
sal  ammoniac,  finely-  powdered,  and 
slowly  and  gradually  mixed  with  fivfe  ozs. 
of  water,  will  supply  enough  of  this  ink 
to  last  for  years,  at  a  cost  of  about  four- 
pence.  F  or  growing  carlv  seeds,  I  find 
nothing  more  useful  than  a  hot  bed 
made  up  in  a  cold  house.  Of  course 
there  must  be  a  bricked-off  portion  to 
hold  it,  but  it  is  much  more  comfortable 
to  have  this  dry  surrounding  while  at¬ 
tending  to  the  seedlings  during  cold,  wet 
weather  than  an  out-erf-door  frame 
affords.  It  helps,  too,  to  keep  a  cold 
house  a  few  degrees  warmer  than  other¬ 
wise  it  would  be,  and  that  just  when  most 
needed,  as  the  vitality  of  the  plants  is  very 
low  ait  this  time, 
in  early  seed 
display  in  the 
January  may  be  rather  too  soon  to  begin 
operations,  it  is  none  too  soon  to  buy  the 
seeds,  and  make  plans  and  preparations 
for  sowing  them.  And  in  addition  to 
its  usefulness  in  rearing  seeds,  this  hot 
bed  is  invaluable  as  a  means  of  propagat¬ 
ing  cuttings  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums  and 
other  bedding-  plants. 

F.  Norfolk. 


I  am  a  great  believer 
sowing  for  the  summer 
garden :  and  though 
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Why  a  -  - 
Colour  Scheme  ? 

Several  undoubted  authorities  on  horti¬ 
culture  have  laid  down  the  law  that  for 
the  correct  border  of  herbaceous  plants 
there  must  be  a  scheme  of  colour.  Thus 
Robinson,  in  his  “  English  Flower  Gar¬ 
den,”  devotes  a  chapter  to  this  subject 
under  the  heading,  “  Colour  in  the  Flower 
Garden,” — the  pith  of  which  is  to  advise 
the  reader  to  start  one  end  of  the  border 
with  purples,  lilacs,  and  whites,  merging 
graduallv  into  yellow  and  orange,  then 
to  bring  into  play  the  various  shades  of 
red,  and  finally  to  terminate  with  blue,  a 
somewhat  dangerous  colour,  and  one  to 
be  relieved  by  dabs  of  white  and  yellow. 

All  very  admirable,  but  why  this  group¬ 
ing  of  hues  in  rainbow  fashion.  Surely 
not  following  the  teaching  of  Nature,  for 
to  take  the  first  instance  that  occurs  the 
writer  has  often  seen  the  purple  Cam¬ 
panula  next  to  the  pink  of  the  wild  Rose 
in  direct  contravention  of  the  colour 
scheme,  in  the  hedgerow.  The  theory 
that  I  advocate  is  that  any  flowers  of  any 
^colour  look  well  together  on  a  border, 
due  regard  being  given  to  height  and 
foliage.  Perhaps  this  idea  may  seem 
crude  to  -the  readers  of  The  Gardening 
WORLD,  but  let  me  give  my  experience. 

Some  four  vears  ago  in  accordance  with 
this  theory  of  the  tints,  we  arranged  a 
border,  50  yards  long,  averaging  5  yards 
in  width,  on  this  plan.  Our  expectations 
were  great,  and,  let  the  confession  be 
made  at  once,  were  not  realised.  There 
were  exceptions  of  course.  German  Iris 
and  White  Lupin  gained  by  adjacent  con¬ 
trast,  aS  did  Delphinium  flanked  by 
Oenothera  lamarckiana,  but  the  general 
result  was  considered  disappointing ;  so, 
twelve  months  later,  when  laying  out  a 
second  border  of  similar  dimensions  to  the 
first,  the  colour  scheme  was  discarded,  or 
at  least  adhered  to  only  in  isolated  cases. 
The  things,  however,  that  we  did  pay 
special  attention  to  were  the  heights  and 
foliage  of  the  plants.  The  borders  have 
paths  on  either  side,  and  though  in  a 
general  way  the  tallest  were  grouped  down 
the  centre,  great  care  was  taken  to  arrange 
the  heights  naturally,  and  not  to  have  all 
the  small  plants  in  front,  many  about  25ft. 
in  growth  being  placed  near  the  edge. 
The  result,  looking  along  the  border,  was 
a  natural  harmonising  of  the  things,  and 
passing  up  the  paths  hidden  beauties  and 
unexpected  peeps  were  discovered. 

Then,  with  regard  to  the  foliage,  es¬ 
pecial  care  was  taken  to  well  distribute 
plants  of  striking  appearance,  such  as 
Iris  with  sword-like  leaves,  the  heavy  look¬ 
ing  Senecio  clivorum,  the  Palm-like 
Helianthus  orgyalis,  Sedum  maximum  of 
bronzy  hue,  the  graceful  Eulalias,  Linum 
perenne,  and  the  stately  Rheum  palma- 
tum,  thus  a  monotony  of  the  more  ordin¬ 
ary  type  of  leaf  was  avoided. 

Again,  we  were  careful  not  to  make  the 
patches  too  large  of  plants  whose  appear¬ 
ance  becomes  unsightly  after  flowering ; 
the  chief  offender  in  this  respect  being 
Delphinium  and  Oriental  Poppies,  so  we 
have  the  earlier  floral  display  of  the  border 
followed  by  the  quieter  beauty  of  the  leaf 
in  autumn,  for  we  leave  the  growths  un¬ 
cut  as  long  as  possible,  indeed  on  Nov. 
2  spikes  of  the  Olympian  Mullein,  dead 


but  stately,  are  still  standing,  prominent 
objects. 

Of  these  two  borders  the  second  was 
considered  to  have  the  more  natural  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  more  admired,  so  no  colour 
scheme  pertains  to  a  third  border  we  are 
now  engaged  on. 

J.  Reynolds  Hole. 

Nottinghamshire. 


Value  of  Burned  Soil. — Those  who 
live  in  parts  of  the  country'  where  clay 
forms  the  surface  soil  have  learned  the 
value  of  burning  a  portion  of  it  -to  improve 
the  rest.  The  clay  that  is  burned  gives 
quantities  of  potash,  lime,  and  other 
mineral  elements  of  plant  food.  The 
mechanical  improvement  would  explain, 
however,  the  great  value  of  adding  burned 
clay  to  a  heavy  soil.  It  increases  the 
porosity  of  the  soil, permitting  it  to  become 
better  aerated,  and  where  air  and  rain  can 
thus  readily  penetrate  the  soil,  it  is  more 
quickly  affected  by  the  action  of  the  sun 
when  the  temperature  rises  in  spring  than 
soils  that  are  heavy,  close,  and  retentive 
of  moisture. 


- -  G.  W.  - 

Prize  Competitions. 


GENERAL  CONDITIONS.  — Competitors  must 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular 
paid  contributors  to  THE  GARDEN  ING- 
WORLD  or  other  gardening  journals  are  de¬ 
barred  from  entering,  but  occasional  con¬ 
tributors  may  compete.  The  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  competitor  must  appear  on  each 
article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right 
to  reproduce,  in  any  way,i  any  article  or  photo¬ 
graph  sent  for  competition.  The  conditions 
applying  to  each  competition  should  be  care¬ 
fully  read. 


WEEKLY 

PRIZES. 


A  PRIZE  OFTEN  SHILLINGS  will  be  given 
for  the  best  paragraph  or  short  a  rticle  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  para¬ 
graph  or  article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but 
value  rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in 
making  the  award.  Hark  envelopes  “  Com¬ 
petition,”  and  post  not  later  than  the  Monday 
following  date  of  issue.  Entries  received  later 
than  Tuesday  (first  post)  will  be  left  over  until 
the  following  week. 

Two  prizes  of  2s.  6d.  will  be  awarded  each 
week  for  the  two  best  letters,  not  exceeding 
150  words,  on  any  interesting  gardening  sub¬ 
ject. 


RESULTS  OF 
LAST  WEEK’S 
COMPETITIONS. 


Some  of  the  best  papers  in  this  competition 
are  too  long,  an  i  we  desire  readers  to  keep 
within  a  column. 

The  prize  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “H.  W.  Canning  Wright”  for  his 
article  on  “Auriculas,”  page  6. 

In  the  Prize  Letter  Competition,  a  prize  was 
awarded  to  “  Onion  ”  for  his  article  on  “  Large 
Onions  ”  ;  and  another  to  “  C.C.”  for  his  article 
on  “Storing  Celery,”  page  4. 


garden 

WALKS. 

These  should  have  a  purpose,  either  ,  to 
pass  as  directly  as  possible  from  one  place 
to  another  or  sweeping  in  bold  curves  to 
serve  as  a  pleasant  promenade,  and  allow  i 
the  garden  to  be  seen  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage. 

In  making  main  walks  and  those  likely 
to  be  much  used  every;  precaution  must 
be  taken  to  render  them  fit  to  walk  on  in 
all  weathers.  No  one  can  fully  enjoy  a 
garden  while  walking  on  a  slippery  or 
uneven  surface. 

Walks  made  of  asphalte  or  concrete  are 
costlv,  but  if  of  good  shape  and  well 
made,  they  are  clean  and  dry  to  walk 
upon,  and  admirable  to  connect  glass 
houses  and  sheds,  and  for  the  kitchen 
garden,  though  their  appearance  does  # 
not  recommend  them  for  the  pleasure  - 
grounds.  For  such  places  a  walk 
covered  with  gravel  or  finely-broken 
stone  is  more  suitable. 

Supposing  the  ground  on  either  side  to 
have  been  levelled  or  sloped  as  desired, 
the  centre  of  the  walk  may  now  be  fixed 
by  driving  in  a  line  of  stumps.  The  g 
intended  width  of  the  walk  can  be  | 
measured  from  these  half  on  either  side,  B 
and  the  edges  marked  by  driving  in  two 
more  lines  of  stumps  deep  enough  to  re¬ 
main  firm  when  the  walk  has  been  exca- 
vated  to  a  depth  of  as  many  inches  as  j 
there  are  feet  in  width. 

Except  on  very  level  ground  it  is  only  : 
necessary  to  provide  drains  as  an  outlet 
to  the  catchpits ;  these  should  be  placed 
at  the  lowest  points,  built  of  brick,  and 
covered  with  an  iron  grating,  the  top  of  I 
which  being  one  inch  below  the  surface 
at  the  side  of  the  walk. 

When  drains  and  catchpits  have  been  j 
put  in,  and  edges  planted  with  box  or  I 
laid  with  turf  or  tiles,  the  stumps  at  the 
centre  and  sides  should  be  driven  in  or  I 
sawn  off,  so  that  their  tops  represent  the 
surface  of  the  walk  when  finished.  A 
six-foot  walk  should  be  at  least  two  inches 
higher  in  the  centre  than  at  the  outside. 
Fill  up  the  excavated  space  with  clinkers  1 
or  rough  stones  tO'  within  two  inches  of  the 
tops  of  the  pegs,  making  the  material  'i 
firm.  Gravel  or  fine  stones  can  then  be 
put  on,  still  using  the  pegs  to  level  it, 
afterwards  driving,  them  out  of  sight  and 
using  a  wooden  rake  to  make  the  surface 
perfectly  smooth  previously  to  rolling. 

Some  gravel,  if  rolled  when  in  a  suit-  | 
able  condition  (neither  wet  nor  dry),  will 
set  like  concrete,  but  if  too  wet  will  cling 
to  the  roller;  experience  soon  teaches  the 
operator  the  best  condition  in  which  to 
use  it. 

Less  expensive  paths'  are  often  made, 
drainage  being  secured  -by  raising  them 
slightly  above  the  surrounding  ground ; 
only  a  thin  layer  of  stones  is  used,  and 
these  are  covered  with  sand,  gravel,  or 
any  material  of  the  kind  that  can  be  oh-  ■' 
tain  cheaply,  such  as  refuse  from  a 
brickyard,  ballast,  or  sifted  coal  ashes.  1 
Such  paths  cannot  be  relied  upon  during 
very  wet  weather  or  a  thaw  after  frost,  i 
but  are  fairly  clean  at  other  times,  and 
not  unpleasant  to  walk  upon. 

J.C. 
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Of  the  more  iccent  climbers  notable  for 
their  flowers,  few  have  proved  so  useful, 
handsome,  and  popular  as  the  subject  of 
thu  note.  It  was  found  some  years  ago 
on  the  mountains  of  1  urkestan,  and  intro¬ 
duced  to  this  country  by  way  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  Botanic  Gardens.  It  was  first 
described  by  Kegel  in  -The  Transactions" 
of  that  garden  for  1884,  where  it  is  stated 
that  the  original  locality  where  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  was  Bokhara.  'After  being  intro¬ 
duced  to  this  country,  it  took  some  time 
to  get  established,  but  since  then  every 
cultivator  into  whose  hands  it  has  fallen 
has  recognised  the  free  flowering  charac¬ 
ter  and  beauty  of  the  plant,  whether 
planted  in  the  pleasure  grounds  or  in  gar¬ 
dens. 

The  leaves  are  heart-shaped,  not  unlike 
those  of  the  Convolvulus,  and  the  plant  is 
otherwise  similar  in  habit,  seeing  that  the 
long  slender  stems  twine  upon  any  sup¬ 
port  with  which  they  come  in  contact. 
After  reaching  the  end  of  the  supports,  the 
slender  branches  then  fall  down  grace¬ 
fully.  and  in  a  sunny  position  each  little 
shoot  terminates  in  a  large  cluster  of  white 
flowers,  which  may  become  slightly  tinted 
with  pink  later  on,  but  the  general  effect 
is  white.  Those  who  have  not  yet  made 
its  acquaintance  will  find  it  a  very  useful 
subject  for  planting  against  rustic  work  of 
any  kind,  such  as  pillars  formed  of  the 
top  of  a  tree  and  -furnished  with  side 
branches  ;  also  for  the  pergola  and  high 
fences,  which'  it  may  be  desirable  to  hide. 
In  some  cases  cultivators  plant  it  against 
a  tree  of  no  great  value  because,  under 
these  conditions,  it  seems  most  at  home 
and  most  natural  climbing  over  the  living 
subject  much  in  the  same  way  as  our  own 
native  Traveller’s  Joy. 

The  flowers  are  produced  in  succession 
from  June  or  July  to  September,  and  are 
durable  because  the  sepals  themselves  are 
white  and  never  fall  off,  but  keep  fresh 
over  a  long  time  while  the  fruit  is  forming 
and  ripening.  Indeed,  they  constitute 
wings  by  which  the  seeds  may  be  carried 
away  by  the  winds,-  and  thus  place  the 
plants  in  new  positions- 

it  can  thus  he  propagated  by  seeds,  but 
well-established  clumps  may  also  be  in¬ 
creased  -by  division  in  spring  if  pieces 
can  be  obtained  with  a  few  roots.  Cut¬ 
tings  taken  from  near  the  base  of  the  plant 
and  inserted  in  sandy  soil  during  the 
summer  months  may  be  rooted  in  a  cold 
frame,  or  by  means  of  handlights  or’bell- 
glasses.  The  accompanying  illustration 
shows  a  plant  which  had  almost  entirely 
covered  the  top  of  a  living  Conifer  at  Kew. 
The  stems,  being  herbaceous,  die  down 
annually  and  come  up  afresh  in  spring, 
so  that  there  is  no  intricate  labour  of 
pruning,  tying,  and  rigging  up  the  plant 
afresh  every  year.  When  established  it 
takes  care  of  itself  if  furnished  with  a 
support. 

- - 

Potato  Com.mersoni  Violet,  or  the 
variety  known  under  that  name,  is  being 
sold  in  Ireland  as  a  disease  resisting  one. 


[.1 Laclaren  <£-=  Sons. 

A  Splendid  Cliir.ber  Polygonum  baldschuanicunv. 


Birds  and  Fruit  Buds. 

Of  late  years  gardens,  large  and  small, 
more  or  less,  have  suffered  by  the  depre¬ 
dations  of  birds  destroying  the  fruit  buds 
of  Plums,  Pears.  Apricots,  Cherries,  and 
sometimes  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  in 
many  instances  cjuife  ruinously,  which  is 
a  most  serious  thing  for  those  who  depend 
largely  upon  their  fruit  crop  for  working 
expenses.  Some  of  our  gardening  friends 
contend  that  these  mischievous  birds  are 
not  blossom  hud  destroyers,  that  they  are 
real  friends  to  the  fruit  grower,  and  are 
in  search  of  the  maggot,  which  would 
eventually  destroy  the  bud  had  not  the 
bird  forestalled  it.  For  the  sake  of  argu¬ 
ment,  let  us  say  such  is  gospel,  vet  is  it 
not  very  strange  that  the  buds  left,  open 
all  right,  and  on  inspection  the  organs 
are  perfect :  and  what  about  those  trees 
that  are  closely  netted  and  the  birds  can¬ 
not  sample  them,  and  these  trees  are  full 


of  blossom.  Yes,  indeed,  it  is  strange  the 
gardener  or  fruit  grower  should  net  a  tree 
haphazard,  and  practically  every  blossom 
bud  maggotless.  Again,  see  what  havoc 
they  play  with  Gooseberry  bushes  if  left 
unprotected.  Surely  every'  bud  cannot 
contain  a  maggot  ?  No,  it  is  not  the 
maggot  they'  are  in  search  of.  there  must 
be  something  in  the  buds  that  suits  their 
palate.  Therefore,  it  behoves  all  con¬ 
nected  with  hardy  fruit  culture,  to  take 
immediate  steps  to  prevent  their  depreda¬ 
tions,  and  although  it  is  usually  early 
spring  before  much  harm  is  noticeable,  it 
is  wisest  to  he  ‘on  the  safe  side,  and  either 
net  the  t flees  as.  soon  as  pruning  and 
training  is  complete,  or  syringe  them  with 
an  insecticide  between  now  and  when  the 
sap  forces  the.  buds  either  into  leaf  or 
blossom.  Many  of  our  sundriesmen  now 
catalogue  a  liquid  or  powder  for  preserv¬ 
ing  fruit  buds  from  attack  byr  birds. 

'  J.  Mayne,  Bicton. 
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PRIZE  LETTER  COMPETITION. 


Readers  are  invited  to  contribute  to  this 
column  short  letters  discussing  any  gar¬ 
dening  subject. 

Letters  must  not  exceed  150  words  each  in 


Don’t  Coddle  Your  Plants. 

A  great  mistake  is  often  made  by  those 
first  attempting  to  keep  some  plants  over 
the  winter.  They  have  a  frame  or  green¬ 
house  and  some  tender  plants,  therefore 
as  soon  as  frosts  come  the  latter  must  be 
kept  close,  and  no  air  allowed  to  r’each 
them.  Fires  must  be  started,  or  some 
means  of  supplying  warmth  be  used.  A 
costly  proceeding  very  often,  not  only 
causing  needless  expense,  but  sometimes 
entailing  loss  of  many  subjects  which, 
with  hardier  treatment,  might  have  sur¬ 
vived.  Instead  oif  doing  as  above,  on 
every  possible  occasion  give  plants  in 
frame  or  greenhouse  as  much  air  as  can 
fairly  be  admitted,  only  closing  quite 
down  in  case  of  frost  or  heavy  rain. 
Damp  kills  more  subjects  than  cold,  the 
latter  only  checking  growth,  while  the 
former  somewhat  encourages  weak 
growth,  which  will  probably  succumb  to 
the  first  attack  of  disease. 

Wilts.  Albert  A.  Kerridge- 


How  to  Make  a  Herbaceous  Border. 

The  above,  if  carefully  made  and  laid 
out,  constitutes  one  of  the  most  pleasant 
features  of  the  flower  garden.  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  border,  dig  out  a  trench  2  feet 
deep  and  the  same  width,  to  be  half  filled 
with  refuse  from  the  rubbish  heap,  such 
as  old  flower  stems,  Cabbage  runts,  Arti- 
cho'kes;  Asparagus,  Bean  and  Pea  stalks, 
etc.  The  rougher  the  refuse  the  more 
valuable,  as  it  contains  manurial  pro¬ 
perties.  The  soil  from  the  next  trench 
should  be  placed  on  top;  continue  the 
work  in  this  manner.  It  must  be  allowed 
to  lie  till  the  beginning  of  March,  then 
clear  off  all  refuse  with  wooden  rakes,  and 
wheel  on  a  good  quantity  of  stable  manure 
and  leaf  mould.  Then  dig  one  spit  deep. 
Also  break  up  the  soil  well,  and  rake 
level,  and  it  will  be  ready  to  receive 
plants.  The  key  to  success  is  to  have 
the  soil  in  good  tilth,  so  as  to  render  it 
free  from  being  water-logged. 

Wishaw.  J.  W.  Forsyth. 

Purity  and  Grace  Refined. 

•In  the  newer  forms  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  maximum,  we  get  purity  and 
grace,  but  we  step  forward  another 
degree  when  we  handle  Chrysanthemum 
Leucanthemum  robinsonianum.  A  terrible 
mouthful  to  be  sure,  but  we  can  afford  to 
overlook  the  sore  trial  of  pronuncia¬ 
tion  when  we  are  cutting  the  blooms  of 
this  beautiful  Oxeye  Daisy.  Being  of  the 
Leucanthemum  type,  it  is  less  vigorous 
and  less  tall  than  the  maximum  varieties, 
but  nevertheless  it  increases  rapidly  by 
division.  Plant  single  growths  on  ’well- 
manured  ground,  and  they  become  good: 
clumps  in  one  season.  If  varies  in 
height,  and  I  have  seen  it  over  3  feet,  but 
single  divisions  do  not  rise  above  2  feet 
the  first  season.  The  flowers  start  in. 


length,  and  must  be  written  on  one  side 
of  the  -pafer  only. 

T  wc  Prizes  of  2S.  6d.  each  will  be 
awarded  each  week  for  the  two  Letters 
which  the  Editor  considers  to  be  the  best. 


July,  and  never  finish  until  frost  compels 
them.  The  last  blooms  last  season  were 
cut  on  November  12th.  In  form  thtey  are 
light  and  feathery,  the  petals  being 
fimbriated,  and  the  blooms  about  3 
inches  in  diameter,  pure  white,  with  a 
bright,  yellow  disc.  Truly  a  garden  de¬ 
light. 

Oxford.  ’  A.  C.  T. 


A  Substitute  for  Seakale. 

To  those  who  are  fond  of  Seakale  and 
have  not  the  means  to  grow  it,  the  follow¬ 
ing  hint  may  be  useful.  Get  some 
swedes  from  the  farmer  and  put  them  in 
•a  dark  place  with  a  temperature  any¬ 
where  between  50  and  60  deg.  Stand 
them  in  a  single  layer,  with  the  crown 
uppermost,  and  if  the  floor  is  damp  they 
will  need  no  soil  around  them;  all  that 
it  is  necessary  to  do  is  keep  them  per¬ 
fectly  dark.  In  a  few  weeks  they  will 
have  long  shoots  on  them  similar  to  Sea¬ 
kale,  and  may  be  cut  and  cooked  in  the 
same  way.  If  a  few  roots  are  'brought 
in  each  week  a  succession  may  be  kept 
up  throughout  the  winter  months,  and 
when  properly  prepared  is  not  unlike 
Seakale  in  flavour.  White  turnips  mav 
be  treated  the  same  way. 

Kent.  "  A.  DENNETT. 

Parsnips  for  Exhibition. 

With  January  here,  Parsnips  should  be 
sown  the  first  favourable  opportunity.  In 
an  open  aspect,  take  out  a  trench  4*4 
feet  deep  and  as  wide  as  will  give  the 
workman  freedom.  At  the  bottom  lay 
3  inch  pipes,  with  an  outlet  for  water  into 
a  walk  or  drain.  Fill  in  a  few  rough 
cinders.  F  ollow  with  a  foot  of  manure, 
filling  the  remainder  with  fine  sifted  light 
soil,  with  wood  ashes  and  soot  incorpor¬ 
ated.  Allow  a  week  for  this  to  consoli¬ 
date,  and  _then  sow  three  seeds  together 
at  intervals  of  15  inches.  Cover  with  an 
inch  of  soil,  and  use  pieces  of  glass  as  a 
protection  to  the  seed,  till  they  germinate. 

Thin  out  to  one,  as  growth  proceeds. 
Remove  some  of  the  mould  from  the 
neck  of  the  Parsnip,  and  add  sand.  Trv 
this  and  let  me  know  your  position  in 
the  prize  list. 

Wishaw.  A.V.M. 


Watering  Plants  with  Hot  Water. 

In  the  case  of  Palms,  Aspidistras,  Dra¬ 
caenas,  etc.,  in  winter,  that  have  been 
in  rooms  for  any  length  of  time,  the  soil 
often  becomes  sour,  and  has  a  certain 
poisonous  quality.  This  toxical  quality 
is  due  to  the  presence  of  organic  acid  in 
excess,  and  which  in  ordinary  open 
ground  conditions  would  have  been  re¬ 
moved  by  bottom  drainage.  Plants 
growing  in  pots  in  rooms  are  under  dis¬ 
tinctly  artificial  conditions,  and  there  are 
many  causes  which  lead  to  the  accumu¬ 


lation  of  acids.  For  instance,  too  deep 
planting,  and  particularly  clogging  of 
drainage.  Water  at  the  high  tempera¬ 
ture  of  120  to  130  degrees  Fahr.  can  be 
applied,  until  it  runs  out  in  abundance 
from  the  hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot. 
The  hot  water  will  dissolve  and  wash  out 
the  poisonous  acids.  After  the  plants 
have  been  treated  in  this  way,  it  would 
be  well  to  give  a  slight  application  of 
liquid  manure. 

Dorchester.  H.  W.  Wakely. 


Double  Potentillas. 

An  outstanding  feature  of  the  borders 
last  year  was  the  persistent  flowering  of 
the  double  Potentillas,  evolved  from  the 
yellow  P.  argyrophylla  and  the  dark  crim¬ 
son  P.  a.  atrosanguinea.  The  flowers 
are  large  and  double,  of  a  velvety  texture, 
and  vary  in  colour,  from  bright  yellow  to 
deep  crimson,  almost  black.  The  foliage 
resembles  the  Strawberry,  but  the  flower 
stems  are  2ft.  or  more  in  height.  Staking 
is  a  particular  item  with  these  plants, 
and  must  be  attended  to  early  in  the  sea¬ 
son,  one  stake  being  required  to  each 
stem.  If  left  till  they  commence  to 
bloom,  the  stems  become  twisted,  and 
never  assume  the  strong  growing  habit  of 
plants  staked  early.  A  sandy  loam  is 
best  for  preference,  but  any  good  garden 
soil  will  grow  these  plants.  N/o  doubt 
the  drier  climate  of  the  South  curtails 
their  flowering  period  somewhat,  but  if 
they  are  planted  in  a  partially-shaded 
position,  they  will  give  a  good  account 
of  themselves.  The  plants  are  not  un¬ 
like  Strawberry  clumps  during  winter. 
They  are  propagated  by  seeds,  and  by 
division. 

Stirlingshire.  H.  ARNOLD. 

Gift  for  Gardening  Friends. 

May  I  through  the  aid  of  your  valuable 
paper  ask  if  there  are  any  gardeners  who, 
like  myself,  are  wondering  what  will  be  a 
seasonable  and  acceptable  gift  to  their 
gardening  friends,  remind  them  that  they  | 
cannot  do  better  than  choose  one  of  the 
Gardening  World  Diaries,  or  a  13 
months'  subscription  so  as  to^  ensure  them 
having  the  paper  regularly.  A  word  in 
season  is  a  word  in  reason,  and  doubtless 
many  will  be  glad  to  profit  by  the  hint. 
Walsall.  Young  Gardener. 

Early  Sweet  Peas. 

I  have  discontinued  the  laborious  prac¬ 
tice  of  sowing  in  pots  for  early  blooming 
in  favour  of  the  following  : — Procure  front 
any  grocer  boxes  of  convenient  size,  re¬ 
move  the  lids  and  bottoms,  and  then  re¬ 
place  the  latter  by  tying  round  each  end 
with  strong  twine’  or  w-hipcord.  Fill  the 
boxes  with  suitable  compost,  and  after 
sowing  the  Peas  the  required  distance 
apart,  remove  them  to  a  cold  frame  or 
greenhouse  to  make,  with  due  care, 
strong  plants  by  planting  time.  When 
ready  to  plant  out,  dig  a  trench,  slightly 
deeper  and  wider  than  the  boxes ;  take 
the  latter  and  place  each  in  position  in  the 
trench.  Then  cut  and  remove  the  ties, 
slightly  tilt  the  box,  grasp  and  remove  the 
bottom  with  a  sharp  pull,  and  then  care¬ 
fully  lift  the  remaining  parts  of  the  box. 
A  gentle  all-round  pressure  completes  the 
operation.  Culinary  Peas  and  other  seed¬ 
lings  may  be  similarly  successfully 
treated. 

Gloucester.  Early  Bird. 
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AMERICAN  BLIGHT. 

HOW  TO  ERADICATE  IT. 

This  is  a  question  which  confronts 
nany  an  amateur  gardener  who.  is  un- 
ortunate  enough  to  have  the  above- 
famed  pest  playing  havoc  with  his  Apple 
Irees,  for  once  it  becomes  established  the 
jrees  commence  to  canker,  which  im- 
nediatelv  causes  unfruitfulness. 

It  is  easily  recognised  by  any  one 
Laving  the  faintest  description  of  it,  be- 
Lg  first  noticeable  in  the  form  of  a  white 
■  ottony  substance,  which  acts  as  a  covcr- 
ng  for  the  insects,  and  which,  if  crushed, 
Lift  exude  a  redclish-brown  liquid.  The 
nsects  are  usually  found  in  clusters  of  a 
lozen  or  even  more,  adhering  to  the  bark 
,r  hiding  in  crevices;  in  fact,  they  will 
hibernate  anywhere  at  this  season,  even 
he  roots  will  get  infested  at  times. 

It  attacks  both  old  and  young  trees  in 
xactly  the  same  manner,  but  with  young 
rees  it  may  be  cleared  out  in  a  season, 
dtereas  it  may  take  two  years  to  properly 
lear  old  trees,  which  are  usually  covered 
,-ith  lichens  and  a  quantity  of  olcl  bark, 
,oth  of  which  serve  as  hiding  places. 

From  now  up  till  the  end  of  March  is 
he  best  time  to  take  this  pest  in  hand. 
This  must  be  entered  into  with  a 
horough  determination  to,  do  every 
.peration  in  connection  with  it  as  well  as 
lossible. 

Where  the  trees  are  badly  attacked 
ommence  by  removing  all  the  loose  bark 
ncl  lichens/the  latter  being  a  kind  of 
nossv  growth  usually  found  on  old  trees, 
lurn  this  directly  it  is  cleared  off,  and  on 
10  account  allow  it  to  remain  about  the 
rees.  A  good  plan  is  to  lay  a  sheet 
ound  the  base  of  the  tree  to  make  sure 
>f  catching  all  that  falls.  After  this  has 
>een  completed,  the  dressing  should  be 
ipplied.  This  is  best  done  by  means 
if  a  paint  brush,  as  the  liquid  can  then 
>e  properly  worked  into  all  the  crevices. 
This  of  course  applies  to  trees  of  a  modcr- 
ite  size. 

What  has  proved  to  me  to*  be  the 
)est  dressing  for  small  trees,  where  they 
an  be  gone  over  with  a  brush,  is  castor 
>il,  which  should  be  applied  in  the  spring 
ust  before  growth  commences.  Methy- 
ated  spirit  may  be  used  with  good  re¬ 
mits,  and  is  much  to  be  preferred  to 
laraffin,  which  is  injurious  to  the  buds, 
bn  large  trees,  where  it  becomes 
tecessary  to  use  a  syringe  or  sprayer,  an 
ipplication  of  concentrated  alkali  should 
re  given.  This  I  have  found  very 
effectual,  besides  being  cheap,  and  not 
rnly  destroys  American  Blight,  but  also 
scale  and  fungoid  growths.  I  may  add 
that  full  directions  for  use  are  supplied 
With  each  tin. 

Another  good  wash  can  be  made  by 
boiling  two  pounds  of  soft  soap  in  three 
gallons  of  water  until  dissolved,  then  add 
a  quart  of  paraffin,  and  thoroughly  mile. 
Dilute  this  for  use  by  using  half  a  pint 
in  three  gallons  of  water  and  apply  as  hot 
as  possible  with  the  syringe. 

In  all  cases  after  the  trees  have  been 
dressed,  remove  the  soil  from  directly 
underneath  to  the  depth  of  about  an 
inch ;  take  this  clear  away  and  replace 
with  a  good  top-dressing. 

H.  Hall. 

Lancs. 


] 

LI 

[] 

[  „  MARIE  LEGRAYE. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  one  thinks 
of  forcing  when  the  Lilac  is  mentioned, 
but  this  process  has  been  carried  on  for 
some  months  by  those  who  like  to  hate 
flowers  of  the  Lilac  out  of  season.  Some 
people,  in  fact,  have  Lilac  pretty  nearly 
all  the  year  round,  commencing,  let  us 
say,  with  the  bushes  and  trees  which  flower 
naturallv  in  the  open  air  during  May. 
After  these  go  out  of  bloom,  a  succession 
can  onlv  be  maintained  by  having  a  stock 
of  plants  in  a  refrigerator.  These  re¬ 
tarded  plants  are  placed  under  suitable 


sufficient  for  about  a  week  after  intro¬ 
ducing  the  plants  into  heat,  but  the  tem¬ 
perature  may  then  be  gradually  raised  if 
the  flowers  are  required  by  a  given  period 
and  they  happen  to  be  a  little  behind 
time. 

This  temperature  induces  flower  buds 
to  start  first,  as  they  are  usually  more 
advanced  than  the  wood  buds  proper.  If 
brought  along  slowly,  the  flowers  are 
larger  and  last  longer  than  if  they  were 
hurried  into  bloom  by  a  very  high  tem¬ 
perature.  Those  who  have  not  established 


conditions  in  patches,  according  to  re¬ 
quirements  from  time  to  time,  and  thus 
Lilac  is  easily  obtainable.  This  process 
of  bringing  retarded  Lilac  into  bloom  may 
be  continued  till  the  end  of  the  year,  after 
which  the  ordinary  plants  may  be  forced 
with  the  greatest  ease.  Indeed,  the  Lilac 
was  amongst  the  first  plants  to  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  forcing  in  this  way,  as  far  as 
shrubs  are  concerned,  but  since  then  many 
kinds  have  been  pressed  into  service. 

Plants  for  forcing  give  the  best  results 
when  thev  have  been  established  for  at 
least  a  year  in  pots,  previous  to  their  be¬ 
ing  placed  in  heat  at  an  unseasonable 
period  to  bring  them  into  bloom.  As  the 
Lilac  is  so  easy  to  start  into  growth,  it 
should  not  be  subjected  to  a  high  tempera¬ 
ture  at  first,  otherwise  some  of  the  flower 
buds  will  remain  dormant,  or  else  make 
an  attempt  at  starting  and  then  damp  off. 
About  50  degs.  to  55  clegs,  would  be  quite 


plants  in  pots  could  lift  some  of  handy 
size  from  the  open  air.  retaining  the  soil 
about  the  roots  if  possible,  and  pot  them 
firmly.  If  not  subjected  to  too  high  a 
temperature,  this  will  give  fair  satisfac¬ 
tion,  but  the  result  can  never  be  so  good 
as  when  the  plants  have  been  established 
in  the  pots.  The  accompanying  illustra¬ 
tion  shows  a  plant  of  Marie  Legraye  which 
has  been  brought  along  under  glass.  The 
variety  has  large  bunches  of  white  flowers 
freelv  produced,  and  is  a  favourite  for 
forcing  purposes.  Some  Lilacs  are  more 
easilv  started  into  growth  than  others,  and 

this  is  one  of  them. 

- - 

APPLES,  in  spite  of  the  huge  trade  in 
Bananas,  still  remain  the  most  popular 
fruit  in  this  country,  and  growers  in 
Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  are  straining 
every  nerve  to  supply  us  with  the  best 
and  most  attractive  article  in  that  line. 
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GRICE’S  SWEET  PEAS. 


F  r  nearly  10  years  we  have  claimed  for  our  Sweet  Pea 
collections  that  they  were  not  only  the  Cheapest  but  the 
best  in  the  market,  and  a  trial  order  will  prove  conclusively 
that  while  it  is  necessary  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  a  good 
article,  it  is  not  necessary  to  pay  hie  fancy  prices  s )  often 
asked  for  seeds  of  these  charming  and  popular  flowers. 

Our  Collections  for  the  present  season  have  as  usual  been 
carefully  revised,  and  we  invite  comparison  of  our  offer 
with  any  other  advertised. 

Collection  No.  1  contains  18  fine  named  varieties,  em¬ 
bracing  all  shades  of  colour.  Price  12  Post  Free. 

With  the  above  we  s:nd  gratis  a  packet  of  100  seeds  of  our 
Prize  Strain  of  Aster  Giant  Comet  mixed 

Col.ection  No.  2  contains  18  choice  varieties  entirely 
distinct  from  No.  1.  Price  1/8  Post  Free. 

With  the  above  we  send  gratis  a  packet  of  100  seeds  of 
our  Prize  Strain  of  Large  Flowering  Stocks  mixed. 

The  two  collections,  post  free.  2/6,  with  a  packet  of  our 
Special  Strain  of  Machet  Mignonette,  gratis. 

Collection  No.  3  contains  the  following  18  superb  new 
vaiieties  : — Black  Knight,  Dainty.  Dorothy  Eckford,  G’adys 
Unwin,  George  Goidon,  Helen  Lewis.  Helen  Pierce,  Hon. 
Mrs.  E.  Kenyon,  Jeannie  Gordon,  Jessie  Cuthbertson,  King 
Edward  VII.,  Lady  Grisel  Hamilton,  Marchioness  of  Chol- 
mondeley.  Miss  H.  Philbrick,  Miss  Wilhnott,  Mrs.  Walter 
Wright,  Prince  of  Wales,  Romolo  Piazzani. 

50  seeds  each,  packed  separately  ...  2/6. 

With  the  above  we  send  gratis  a  packet  of  100  Seeds  of 
our  Superb  Strain  of  Aster  Victoria,  mixed. 

The  three  collections  post  free  5/-,  with  Black  Mi  eliael, 
Boltons  Pink,  David  R.  Williamson,  Evelyn  Byatt,  FI  orence 
•Spencer,  John  Ingman  (25  seeds  each)  gratis. 

BEGONIAS. 

We  make  a  great  speciality  of  these  lovely  flowers,  and 
offer  an  immense  stock  of  strong  two  year  old  tubers,  which 
we  guarantee  will  give  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  all 
purchasers. 

Single: — Scarlet,  Crimson,  Pink,  Copper,  White,  Yellow, 
Salmon,  Orange,  separate  or  mixed,  per  doz.  2/6,  per  100 17/6. 

Double: —  Copper,  Orange,  Pink,  Red,  Yellow,  White, 
separate  or  mixed,  per  doz.  3/6,  per  100  27/-. 

General  Catalogue  together  with  our  dainty  Sweet  Pea 
List,  sent  gratis  and  post  free  to  all  applicants.  Please 
favour  us  with  an  application. 

ARTHUR  E.  GRICE  &  CO., 

Seedsmen,  BIRMINGHAM. 


RSSI1ITH*C? 

NURSERYMEN  &  U/O  Q  IT  CT  F  D 

SEEDMERCRANTS ,  “  U  l  \  W  C.  <3  I  U  IX  . 


S- 


FRUIT 


80  Acres  of  Saleable 
Trees. 


SEEDS 


The  best  procurable. 

Lists  Free. 

ROSES 

Hundreds  of  Thousands. 
Bushes  in  variety.  Pack¬ 
ing  and  Carriage  Free, 
for  cash  with  order  7/6 
per  doz.  50/-  per  100. 

All  other  Nursery  Stock 
carriage  forward. 

ROSES  IN  POTS. 

Ornamental  Trees  (91 
Acres.)  A  superb  col¬ 
lection  of  Herbaceous 
Plants,  Four  Acres  of 
Glass.  Clematis  and 
other  climbers  in  pots. 


GENERAL.  CATALOGUE 

(190  pages)  of  Nursery  Stock,  with  hundreds  of  illustrations 
and  full  of  valuable  information,  free  on  receipt  of  3d.  for 
postage  Please  mention  this  paper 

RICHARD  SMITH  &  CO.,  WORCESTER. 


>ns  B 
for  I 

J 


HEINE  MANN’S 


Vegetable  &  Flower  Seed  Catalogue, 

FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


VICTORIA  CYCLAMEN, 

FINEST  NOVELTY  FOR  1907. 


Fez  Packet  13  Post  Fzee. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  with  COLOURED 
PLATES,  free  on  application.  Write  for  it  by  Id.  Foreign 
Post  Card. 

FLOWER  SEEDS  CARRIAGE  PAID. 


F.  C.  HEINEMANIM, 

Seed  Crower  by  Special  Warrant  of  H.M.  the 
German  Emperor, 

ERFURT,  11. 


MOST  EASTERLY  NURSERY 


FOREST  TREES  SHRUBS.  FRUIT  TREES  &  BUSHES 
ROSES,  PLANTS.  BULBS  &  SEEDS. 

The  Secret  of  Successful  Planting :  buy  fr.  m  a 

hardy  neighbou  hood  where  weak  stuff  cannot  exist 
and  everything  of  strong  constitution. 

Please  note  that  I  can  supply®  above  in  any  quan¬ 
tity  or  variety.  My  Nu  series,  which  are  situated  on 
England’s  bleakest  coast,  are  open  to  every  wind  that 
blows,  with  a  consequence  that  my  large  and  varied 
stock  is  as  hardy  a  i:  can  be.  Hedging  a  speciality.  I 
have  an  enormous  stock  of  PUT-VET,  YEW.  HOLLY, 
TAM  A  BIX,  VERONICAS,  BEEOH,  QUICKTHORN, 
MYROBELLA  PLUM  in  all  sizes. 

I  pay  carriags  on  all  5  -.  and  larger  orders  to  your 
nearest  station  ;  distance  or  weight  i>  no  object.  The 
following  are  a  few  samples. of  offers  contained  in  cata¬ 
logue  ; — 15  assorted  Flowering  Shrubs,  3/6 ;  larger 
selected,  6/9.  15  assorted  Evergreen  Shrubs,  3/6; 

larger  selected,  6/9.  15  assor.ed  Evergreen  Shrubs, 
for  W  indow  Boxes.  Tubs,  et  3/- ;  12  extra  choice,  5/6. 
60  a  sorted  Shrubs  and  Trees,  10/6  ;  15  assorted 
Forest  Trees,  i  f  .,  3/6  :  6-7  ft.,  6/9.  12  Gooseberry. 

12  Currant,  25  Raspberry  Canes,  5/6  :  £  quantity,  3/  ; 
3  Apple.  2  Pear.  2  Plum.  1  Cherry.  9/6.  “  6  Climbing. 

-  6  Bush  Roses.  3/6  ;  extra  stout,  6/9  ;  12  ^-Standard 
Roses,  9/6.  12  choice  assorted  H.P.  Roses  (dwarf),  5/6. 

Beautiful  Plants  for  Early  Spring  Blooming.— 50 
'  Wallflowers.  50  Daisies,  50  Pansies,  25  Fo.get-me-nots, 
I  25  Polyanthus,  3/9. 

Lovely  Hardy  Perennials. — Strong  transplanted 
I  Columbines,  Arabis,  Antirrhinums,  Michaelmas  Daisy, 

!  C'alliopsis.  Campanulas,  Foxgloves.  Canterbury  Bells, 
l  Delphiniums,  Indian  Pinks,  Doronicums,  Hollyhock-, 
'  Sunflowers,  Mimulus,  Polyanthus,  Sweet  'Wi  Hams, 
j  Oriental  Poppy,  GalUrdias.  all  9d.  doz.,  strong  plants. 

Pansies,  choice  mixed,  4d.  doz. ;  2/-  100.  Polyan¬ 
thus,  choice  mixed,  6d.  doz. ;  3/-  100.  Daisies,  double 
whit-,  very  strong,  2/6  100 ;  double  pink.  1/6  100. 
Wallflowers,  blood  red,  golden  green,  or  purpl  -  <  mperor, 
1/3  100;  <  xtra  selected.  2/6  100.  Blue  Cornflowers. 
2/-  100. 

Beautiful  Hardy  Climbers.— 2  Virginia  Creeper.  6 
Am  ri can  Belbine.  2  Clematis,  1  Cotoneaster,  2  Honey¬ 
suckle,  4  Roses,  2  Euonymus,  1  Jasmine,  6  Irish  Ivy,' 4 

1  CLEARANCE  OFFER  OF  BULBS— 20  Hyacinths,  50 
Gladioli,  50  Spanish  Irises,  50  Tulips,  30  Snowdrops,  40 
Grape  Hyacinths,  40  Star  of  Bethlehem,  40  Bluebells,  30 
Crocuses,  20  M  ntbretia,  20  Ranunculus,  50  mixed  Nar¬ 
cissi  and  Daffodils  for  7/6  :  ^  quantity,  4/3  ;  i  quantity, 
2/10.  All  str  ng  bulbs,  make  grand  show. 

3/-  ord  i  s  carriage  paid.  State  wants  now’.  Estimates 
per  return  and  large  catalogue,  including  (ir  requested) 
large  sampie  packet  of  Sweet  Pea,  choice  mixed, 
gratis. 
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SPECIAL  NOTICE 

For  1907. 


IF  YOU  WANT 

REALLY  GOOD  SEEDS 

AT  MODERATE  PRICES 

SEND  TO 

MR.  Robt.  SYDENHAM, 

NEW  TENBY  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 

No  one  will  serve  you  better. 


SWEET  PEAS  A  SPECIALITY. 

12  Useful  Varieties,  50  Seeds  of  each.  Is.  6d, 

26  Good  Varieties,  50  Seeds  of  each,  2s.  6d. 

44  Best  Varieties,  50  Seeds  of  each,  4s. 

All  the  NEWEST  VARIETIES  AT  POPULAR  PRICES 

Henry  Eckford.  25  seeds.  6d. :  Queen  Alexan-  I 

dra,  25  seeds,  6d. ;  Sybil  Eckford,  25  seeds,  4d. ;  ; 
Countess  Spencer  50  seeds,  3d.  :  Helen  Lewis, 

50  seeds,  4d.  ;  Helen  Pierce,  2.3  seeds,  3d.  :  John 
Ingman;  50  seeds,  3d.  ;  Paradise,  new  warm  rose 
form  of  Countess  Spencer,  or  an  improved  Enchantress, 
50  seeds,  6d. ;  Evelyn  Byatt,  25  seeds.  3d.  :  Mrs. 

Charles  Foster,  25  seeds,  6d  :  Romolo  Pizzani. 

25  seeds,  3d  ;  Rosie  Sydenham,  20  seeds,  3d.;  oi 
the  12  varieties  for  3s.  6d. 

The  full  Collection  of  56  varieties,  6s.  6d. 

Anyone  may  select  their  own  varieties,  and  have  3s.  worth  ■ 
for  2s.  6d.,  or  six  packets  of  any  variety  at  price  of  five.  .  ■ 

FLOWER  SEEDS. 

Schizanthus  Wisetonensis,  from  the  best  strain 
in  the  Kingdom,  200  seeds  3d.  Nicotiana  Hybrids, 
all  the  new  colours  in  the  sweet  scented  strain,  about  1,000 
seeds,  3d.  Double  Begonia  Seed,  from  Mr.  Fred. 
Davis  Gold  Medal  Prize  Flowers,  equal  to  the  best  strain  in 
existence,  150  plump  selected  seeds,  1/-.  or  three  packets  for 
2 '6.  Carnation  seed,  saved  from  the  very  best  prize 
varieties,  100  seeds,  2  G. 

ONIONS. 

Selected  stocks  of  Excelsior,  about  1,500  seeds,  fid, ;  Ailsa 
Craig,  about  1,200  seeds,  6d. ;  Rousham  Park,  a  very  choice 
strain,  8d.  per  ounce  :  Zittau,  for  keeping,  6d.  per  ounce 
Other  varieties  equal’y  cheap. 

TOMATOES. 

These  are  sure  to  give  satisfaction,  and  equal  to  mam 
fancy-named  varieties  sold  at  five  or  six  times  the  money 
Perfection,  Holmes’  .Supreme,  Up-to-Date,  Hill  Side  Comet 
Early  Open  Air,  or  Tamwortli  Castle,  about  200  seeds,  3d. 
The  King,  a  grand  variety,  100  seeds,  3d. ;  or  any  si.' 
varieties  for  Is.  3d.,  post  free. 

PEAS. 

All  carefully  grown  from  selected  stocks  and  guaranteec 
equal  to  any  similar  varieties.  Gradus,  a)  grand  triu 
stock,  Is.  6d.  per  quart :  Green  Gem,  strongly  recom 
mended  to  take  place  of  Wm.  Hurst,  with  pods  twice  tin 
size.  Is.  3d.  per  quart;  Duke  of  Albany,  a  very 
select  stock,  Is.  3d.  per  quart :  Gladstone,  the  finest  ]at< 
exhibition  Pea,  more  often  shown  in  competition  than  any 
other  the  past  two  years,  a  grand  true  stock,  2s.  6d.  pei 
quart,  stock  limited;  The  Clipper,  raised  bv  Mr 
Hobday,  and  shown  at  R.H.S.  under  name  of  Essex  Rival 
but  renamed  The  Clipper,  not  to  clash  with  an  old  variety 
of  that  name ;  undoubtedly  one  of  the  hest  Peas  of  recent 
introduction  ;  special  low  price  to  encourage  all  to  give  it  a 
trial,  Is.  3d.  per  pint ;  2s.  Gd.  a  quart. 

VEGETABLES. 

The  best  Cucumbers,  Gd.  per  packet  of  ten  seeds  ;  the  best 
Carrots,  3d.  per  ounce  ;  the  best  Celeries,  3d.  per  packet  o 
nearly  10,000  seeds  :  the  best  Beets,  8d.  per  qpnee  ;  A1 
Good  Cabbages,  about  6d.  per  ounce;  Turnips,  2d.  pel 
ounce  ;  6d.  a  quarter  of  a  pound. 

ALL  OTHER  VEGETABLES  EQUALLY  GOOD  AND  CHEAP 


FULL  LIST  POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION, 
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NOTICES. 

To  Readers  and  Correspondents. 

“THE  GARDENING  WORLD”  is  published  by 
MACLAREN  AND  SONS,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.O. 
Telegrams  and  Cables!  ‘'Buns,  London.  Telephone 
Number :  097  Holborn. 

“THE  GARDENING-  WORLD”  is  published  every 
Tuesday,  and  dated  for  the  following  Saturday.  Price 
One  Penny.  Annual  Subscription  (prepaid),  post  free, 
6s  6d  United  Kingdom ;  '8s.  8d.  Abroad.  Cheques  and 
I  -emittauces  generally  should  be  made  payable  to 
Afaclaren  and  Sons,  and  crossed  London  City  and  Midland 

^Advertisement  Orders  should  be  addressed  to  the  Pub¬ 
lishers  The  insertion  of  advertisements  cannot  be 
guaranteed  for  the  following  issue  unless  received  by 
Saturday  before  date  of  publication. 

EDITORIAL.— Letters  for  publication,  specimens  for 
naming,  requests  for  information,  manuscripts  and 
photographs  must  be  addressed  to  the  Editor.  Corre¬ 
spondents  should  write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only, 
and  give  name  and  address  as  well  as  nom-de-plume. 
The  Editor  will  not  be  responsible  fordoss  of  unaccepted 
manuscripts,  photographs,  etc.,  but  if  stamps  be  enclosed 
ordinary  care  will  be  exercised  to  ensure  return.  If 
payment  for  photographs  or  text  is  desired,  the  price  for 
reproduction  must  be  distinctly  stated,  and  it  must  be 
understood  that  only  the  actual  photographer  or  owner 
of  the  copyright  will  be  dealt  with.  All  contributions 
of  auy  kind  in  the  Prize  Competitions  become  the 
property  of  the  Proprietors  of  “THE  GARDENING 
WORLD.”  The  Editor’s  decision  in  Prize  Competitions  is 

^SPECIMEN  COPIES.— The  Publishers  will  be  pleased 
to  send  specimen  copies  of  “  THE  G  1 RDENING  WORLD 
for  distribution  amongst  friends,  and  will  appreciate  the 
services  rendered  by  readers  in  this  connection. 


6difoi?ial. 


OUR  PRIZE  COMPETITION. 

Our  special  competition  commences 
with  this  week’s  number  and  we  reproduce 
the  first  verse  which  appeared  last  week. 
Competitors  should  set  themselves  at  once 
to  solve  the  questions,  so  that  ail  the  an¬ 
swers  may  be  ready  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  last  set  of  verses  appears.  The 
long  winter  evenings  will  afford  the  ne¬ 
cessary  time  and  the  mere  act  of  finding 
solutions  will  be  congenial  exercise  to  all 
lovers  of  gardens  and  flowers. 

Each  line  of  the  several  verses  asks  a 
definite  question,  which  is  complete  in  it¬ 
self,  and  the  answer  is  the  popular  name 
of  some  flower,  fruit,  vegetable,  well- 
known  tree,  wild  flower  or  weed,  all  of 
which  intimately  concern  the  cultivator 
either  as  desirable  inmates  of  the  garden 
or  undesirable  ones  tlo  be  got  rid  of.  Each 
answer  should  be  preceded  by  the  number 
of  the  line  in  which  the  question  is  asked, 
thereby  preventing  mistakes  when  the  an¬ 
swers  come  to  be  examined. 

The  four  questions  set  this  week  will 
be  followed  by  eight  next  week,  and  in 
each  of  the  three  succeeding  issues  twelve 
questions  will  be  set  for  solution.  By  the 
time  the  first  few  questions  have  been 
solved"  the  experience  acquired  will  make 
the  volutions  more  easy.  None  of  them 
are  really  difficult,  while  the  task  when 
finished  will  furnish  its  own  reward  in 
reviewing  the.  wealth  of  flowers  at  the 
command  of  the  cultivator  independently 
of  the  numerous  prizes  offered.  Indeed, 
none  of  those  who  enter  the  competition 
will  go  away  empty  handed.  The  com¬ 
petition  will  also  furnish  some  evidence  of 
the  e’xtent  to  which  popular  names  are 
used,  as  they  are  valuable  only  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  number  of  people  who  use 
them,  and  the  area  of  country  over  which 
they  are  understood  to  apply  to  any  par¬ 
ticular  plants  under  consideration. 


Calceolaria  integrifolia  ang-ustifolia.  [ Maclaren  &  Sons. 
[See  Article  on  page  24.] 


DOUBLE 

SNOWDROP. 


Galanthus  nivalis  flore  pleno. 

The  double  form  of  the  common  Snow¬ 
drop  is  a  very  old  inhabitant  of  gardens, 
and  some  grower:-.  like  it  because  the 
flowers  are  rather  more  durable  than  those 


of  the  single  ones.  The  plant  is  also 
later  in  coming  into  bloom  under  natural 
conditions  in  the  open  garden,  and  thus 
continues  to  adorn  the  borders  long  after 
the  single  one  has  passed  into  the  fruiting 
stage.  In  the  South  it  would  bloom  in 
March,  but  in  the  far  north  of  Britain 
it  may  continue  in  beauty  till  well  into 
April. 

On  p.  7  is  an  illustration  of  the  single 
or  ordinary  form,  in  which  the  flowers 
hang  with  half-closed  bells  in  graceful 


The  cSouttle  Snowdrop  Galanthus  nivalis  flore  pleno.) 
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fashion.  The  distinction  between  this 
and  the  double  one  now  reproduced  will  be 
evident  by  comparing  the  figures  of  the 
two.  In  the  double  form,  the  short,  inner 
segments  have  been  many  times  repeated 
or  duplicated  so  that  the  flower  is  very 
full,  thus  causing  the  outer  segments  to 
remain  fully  expanded  under  all  condi¬ 
tions  of  weather  after  they  are  fully 
developed. 

It  is  of  the  same  easy  cultivation  as  the 
single  one,  and  may  be  used  precisely 
for  the  same  purposes,  whether  out  of 
doors  or  in  pots  under  glass.  It  is  quite 
a  matter  of  taste  whether  the  single  or 
the  double  is  most  to  be  preferred,  but  so 
far  as  graceful  habit  is  concerned,  the 
single  one  is  by  far  the  prettier.  Some 
cultivators,  however,  like  the  double  ones 
on  the  score  of  utility,  because  it  prolongs 
the  season  of  bloom. 

- 4++ - 

R  Yellow 

Calceolaria. 

[See  Illustration  page  23.] 

The  above  species  is  a  native  of  Chili, 
from  whence  several  forms  have  been  in¬ 
troduced  from  time  to  time,  and  others 
raised  in  gardens.  The  variety  under 
notice  is  notable  for  the  narrowness  of  its 
leaves.  It  may  also  be  distinguished  from 
the  frequently  cultivated  Golden  Gem  by 
having  less  wrinkled  leaves  and  smaller 
yellow  flowers.  The  latter  are  of  the 
usual  pouch-shape,  and  very  freely  pro¬ 
duced  throughout  the  summer.  For  this 
reason  it  makes  a  welcome  variation  to 
the  better-known  yellow  Calceolaria,  and 
might  even  be  grown  where  the  former  is 
still  retained. 

The  old  one  is  also  very  frequently 
liable  to  be  more  or  less  destroyed  by 
disease,  and  the  narrow-leaved  one  being 
more  wiry  and  less  altered  by  cultivation, 
might  prove  of  hardy  constitution.  In  any 
case,  it  has  already  been  employed  as  a 
bedding  plant  in  this  country  with  per¬ 
fectly  satisfactory-  results.  It  is  a  shrubby- 
species,  and  after  being  grown  for  two  or 
three  years  in  a  greenhouse,  would  attain 
as  many  feet  in  height.  Plants  propa¬ 
gated  from  cuttings  would,  of  course,  be 
more  suitable  for  bedding  purposes,  as 
they-  would  continue  dwarf.  • 

— — - 

Strawberries.— A  third  crop  of  this 
useful  fruit  has  been  gathered  during  the 
past  season  by  a  cultivator  at  Chingford, 
Essex. 

Danger  from  Snow  on  Roofs.— 
During  the  thawing  of  the  snow  the  other 
day  a  mass  of  it  from  an  adjoining  build¬ 
ing  fell  through  the  roof  of  the  premises 
of  Messrs.  Watkins  and  Simpson,  Covent 
Garden,  and  caused  injury  to  a  young 
woman  by  the  broken  glass. 

The  Missouri  Botanical  Garden  at 
St.  Louis,  U.S.A.,  is  said  to  be  the  most 
richly-  endowed  of  any  institution  of  its 
kind.  Possibly-  this  might  have  been  said 
in  relation  to  its  size,  for  it  consists  onlv 
of  65  acres  of  ground,  with  36,000  ft.  of 
glass,  and  contains  16,000  species  and 
varieties  of  plants. 


The  Flower  Garden. 

The  new  year  seems  to  have  -settled 
down  to  business.  Not  very  extraordinary 
perhaps,  for  when  once  Father  Time  pushes 
off  the  young  cherub,  there  is  no  turning 
back  for  the  latter.  He  may  make  a  flukey 
start,  but  he  must  rectify  things  as  best  he 
can.  He  has  the  race  to  himself,,  and  can 
therefore  set  his  own  pace,  until  he  has  a 
grip  of  things.  Things  are  different  with 
we  gardeners  however. 

There  is  still  time  and  opportunity  to 
rectify  mistakes.  Those  who-  have  not 
started,  are  not  very  much  handicapped, 
but  it  will  not  do  to  delay  too  long. 

One's  neighbour  may  be  a  deep  one,  and 
perhaps  has  made  up  his  mind  to  make  the 
pace  a  fast  one. 

The  novice,  when  he  gets  aboard  his 
machine,  a  clear  two  hundred  yards  ahead 
of  the  scratch  man  may  think  himself  in 
clove-r,  but  my  advice  its,  watch  the  back 
marker.  Therefore,  friends  all,  get  a  move 
on  you,  be  you  novices  or  scratch  men,  and 
make  the  pace  a  steady-  one,  for  you  have 
a  long  way  to  go. 

Holidays  are  over  and  the  ennui  that 
usually  follows  them  should  have  -worn  off 
by  now. 

Compare  the  new  “  G.W.”  Diary  with 
last  year's;  turn  over  the  leaves  and  note 
the  failures  recorded  last  year.  Then  make 
up  your  mind  that  there’s  going  to  be  a 
big  alteration. 

Soil  preparation  is  the  main  item  just  at 
present.  I  dare  say  some  will  declare  I 
have  ground  preparation  on  the  brain. 
Possibly  I  have,  but  then  thorough  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  soil,  brings  one  near  the  high¬ 
road  to  success.  Therefore,  I  repeat,  push 
on  with  digging  and  trenching.  Just  now 
we  are  having  some  very  parky  weather, 
and  it  is  just  this  parkiness  that  does  the 
soil  good. 

Roses. 

Soil  that  has  been  broken  up  some  time 
is  now  fit  for  planting  with  Roses.  Although 
early  in  the  year,  Roses  are  quite  -safe  if 
planted  now,  but  on  no  account  get  upon 
the  ground  if  it  is  very  wet.  Do  not  give 
bush  trees  too  much  room,  unless  they  are 
very  strong  growers.  The  National  Rose 
Society's  catalogue  indicates  what  varieties 
to  grow  for  different  purposes.  Every  Rose 
grower  should  possess  one  of  these  official 
catalogues,  for  the  veriest  novice  can  with 
ease  choose  varieties  that  will  meet  his 
requirements. 

Planting  Shrubs. 

Gardens  of  any  size  must  possess  a  few 
shrubs,  and  the  planting  of  these  may  be 
accomplished  at  any  time.  Some  little 
judgment  is  necessary  when  making  a 
selection,  for  it  is  a  bad  policy  to  set  out 
large  growing  things,  where  there  is  only 
space  for  small  stuff.  Shruibs  and  trees  differ 
from  perennial  plants,  for  they  increase  in 
size  and  height,  and  in  most  cases  cannot 
be  divided. 

The  Weigela. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting 
flowering  shrubs  is  the  Weigela,  or  bush 
Honeysuckle.  The  hybrid  forms  are  ex¬ 
tremely  beautiful,  and  a  spray  or  two  of 


flowers  when  arranged  in  a  vase  make  a 
splendid  show. 

Lilies  of  the  Valley. 

Everyone  loves  the  charming  Lily  of  the 
Valley,  and  the  present  is  a  good  time  to 
plant  a  few  -clumps.  Single  crowns  are 
expensive,  and  are  used  chiefly  for  pot 
work.  Where  existing  beds  are  getting 
crowded,  the  roots  should  be  lifted  and 
divided.  Before  replanting,  it  is  better  to 
select  the  strongest  crowns  and  plant  them 
apart  from  the  small  ones. 

The  Rock  Garden. 

Rock  gardening  is  a  most  interesting 
hobby,  and  in  small  town  gardens  it  is  to 
be  recommended.  A  dictionary  I  once 
possessed  stated  that  a  rockery  was  made 
up  with  old  tins,  boots,  stones  and  bricks 
that  have  gone  wrong  in  the-  baking, 
together  with  a  little  dirt,  the  whole  being 
covered  with  mustard  and  cress.  Of  course 
I  do  not  adivise  readers  to  follow  these 
instructions  A  rockery  must  be  carefully 
built-up  so  that  all  rains  may  soak  towards 
the  centre.  There  are  thousands  of  plants 
that  grow  well  on  rockeries,  but  naturally 
it  would  be  folly  to  plant  tall  growers  on  j 
small  rockeries.  For  small  places  one 
should  select  the  tiny  Alpine  species.  Many 
of  these  may  be  raised  from  seed.  There 
are  also  many  small  growing  annuals  which 
when  once  sown  need  no  further  attention 
except  to  prevent  their  becoming  too 
numerous.  Two  charming  little  tit  bits  in 
the  annual  line  are,  Alyssum  Little  Gem 
and  Ionopsidium  acaul-e.  The  latter  is  - 
known  in  America  as  the  Diamond  Flower,  ■ 
owing  to  its  glistening  appearance.  The 
plants  never  reach  more  than  two  inches 
in  height  and  become  covered  with  tiny 
four-pointed  flowers  of  a  pale  lavender 
colour. 

Lawns. 

Lawns  should  be  frequently  rolled  and 
the  edges  trimmed  up.  A  tool  known'  as 
an  edging  iron  is  used  for  the  purpose, 
btit  a  sharp  spade  will  do  at  a  pinch. 
Always  use  a  line  for  straight  stretches, 
for  a  mistake  in  cutting  cannot  well  be 
rectified. 

Sweet  Peas. 

Exhibitors  will  soon  have  to  think  about 
Sweet  Pea  sowing,  and  no  time  should  be  j 
lost  in  preparing  the  pots  for  sowing.  What 
varieties  to  grow  is  a  debateable  point,  but 
I  will  quote  an  up-to-date  list  next  week. 

The  Fruit  Garden. 

Push  on  with  digging  and  planting 
whenever  weather  permits.  Remember  that 
bush  fruits  require  plenty  of  stable  manure 
as  they  are  strong  feeders. 

Strawberries. 

Strawberries  require  a  good  heavy  dressing 
of  manure,  but  on  no  account  dig  as  if 
preparing  a  new  fruit  quarter,  when  dealing 
with  established  plants.  Strawberries  de¬ 
mand  firm  ground.  Clear  away  all  decaying  1 
leaves. 

Fruit  Trees. 

Old  fruit  trees  are  benefited  b}-  good 
dressings  of  rotten  manure,  and  it  must  be 
spread  out  to  some  little  distance  from  the 
trunks.  If  any  pruning  has  to  be  done  lose  : 
no  time  in  getting  it  completed. 
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The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Here  again  digging  is  the  main  item,  and 
every  opportunity  should  be  taken  to  get 
it  completed. 

Artichokes. 

Artichokes  in  the  ground  should  be  lifted 
and  sorted  out.  The  planting  sets  should 
be  of  medium  size.  Replant  at  once  on 
newly  trenched  land  if  possible.  They  are 
strong  feeders. 

Beans  and  Peas. 

On  light  soils  a  sowing  of  Broad  Beans 
and  Early  Peas  may  be  made.  I  myself 
cannot  get  any  great  results  from  early 
sowings  but  light  soils  will  generally  do 
an  early  sowing.  Early  Mazagan  is  a  nice 
little  early  Bean,  and  although  tall,  Dawn 
is  a  wonderful  early  Pea. 

Savoys,  etc. 

Where  small  gardens  exist  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  allow  stumps  of  Savoys,  etc.,  to 
remain.  They  will  give  some  nice  greens 
later  on. 

Spring  Cabbage  beds  should  be  hoed  and 
any  blanks  showing  fillejd  up. 

i'idy  up  Asparagus  beds  if  not  already 
done,’  and  keep  a  sharp  eye  on  the  late 
Celery  or  it  may  get  frosted. 

Burn  all  rubbish  without  further  delay 
and  use  the  ashes  when  digging.  HoRti. 


The  Amateur’s  Greenhouse, 

Poinsettias. 

These  gorgeous  winter  flowering  plants 
will  now,  or  soon,  be  past  their  best,  when 
they  may  at  once  be  cleared  away  to  make 
room  for  something  else.  If  there  is  plenty 
of  room  in  the  house,  the  plants  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  remain  on  the  stages,  but  if  room 
is  precious,  they  may  be  stood  closely  to¬ 
gether,  pot  thick,  as  gardeners  term  it,  at 
the  back  of  the  9tage.  In  extreme  cases  they 
may  even  go  under  the  greenhouse  stage, 
laying  them  on  their  sides  in  the  lightest, 
dryest  place.  In  either  case,  no  water  need 
.be  given  to  the  soil  until  March  or  later, 
three  months’  rest  being  none  too  much  to 
allow  the  plants.  In  March  or  April  they 
will  fall  to  be  propagated,  but  information* 
as  to  the  manner  of  doing  this  may  well 
wait  awhile.  The  point  I  would  now  im¬ 
press  upon  amateurs  and  novices  is  the  need 
of  giving  the  plants  a  thorough  rest. 

Pinching  Cinerarias. 

If,  for  any  reason,  a  batch  of  late  Cine¬ 
rarias  are  wanted,  plants  can  be  easily  re¬ 
tarded  by  pinching  out  the  top  of  the  stem 
which  is  now  pushing  up  for  flowering. 
Rather  heterodox  practice  this,  I  will  admit, 
but  it  is  thoroughly  sound,  and  I  have  prac¬ 
tised  it  with  splendid  results  for  some  fifteen 
years.  Not  only  does  pinching  delay  flower¬ 
ing,  but  it  causes  shoots  to  issue  from  the 
sides  of  the  plants,  each  of  which  will,  in 
due  course,  carry  a  head  of  flowers.  Of 
course,  as  this  means  a  larger  plant,  larger 
pots  must  be  given,  and  I  find  those  Sin. 
in  diameter  capable  of  growing  splendid  speci¬ 
mens,  provided  feeding  is  liberal.  Re¬ 
potting  should  be  done  immediately  side 
shoots  are  seen  to  be  forming,  and  a  com¬ 
post  of  loam  2  parts,  decayed  and  dried 
dung  1  part,  with  a  handful  of  coarse  sand, 
will  be  suitable. 

Pot  Roses. 

A  few  pots  of  the  Tea  varieties  may  now 
be  given  more  heat,  as  they  stand  a  fair 
amount  of  forcing.  I  am  referring  to  those 
pruned  and  attended  to  as  advised  in 

G.  W.”  for  December  8,  as  these  should 
now  have  made  nice  growth.  If  the  pot 
Roses  are  not  yet  pruned,  the  pruning 
should  be  done  as  soon  as  possible,  leaving 
flae  young  shoots  of  Teas  carrying  ten  to 
twelve  buds  or  eyes  each,  and  the  shoots  of 


Hybrid  Perpetuals  with  six  or  eight  buds. 
If  extra  fine,  and  fewer,  blooms  are  desired, 
half,  or  even  one-third  of  this  number  of 
eyes  or  buds  should  be  retained.  A  night 
temperature  of  40  to  45  degrees  will  suit 
these  late-pruned  Roses ;  those  pruned 
earlier  may  have  a  night  temperature  of  50 
degrees,  rising  to  60  by  day.  Syringing 
should  not  be  overdone,  or  mildew  will  be 
engendered  ;  once  a  day  in  a  cool  house, 
and  twice  a  day  in  a  warm  house  is  often 
enough.  It  should  not  be  overlooked  that 
Roses  are  extremely  fond  of  food,  and  liquid 
manure  should  be  given  in  abundance  when 
the  buds  show.  1  have  found  bullocks’ 
blood  to  be  the  very  finest  of  all  foods  for 
pot  Roses. 

Temperatures. 

These  invariably  bother  the  novice  a  good 
deal,  and  perhaps  unnecessarily.  Mhere 
possible,  and  if  I  remember  it,  I  always 
like  to  give  the  best  temperature  for  a  given 
plant  or  operation,  but  these  figures  should 
be  merely  taken  as  a  guide.  I*  or  instance, 
45  degrees  is  a  good  average  night  temper¬ 
ature  for  a  greenhouse  at  this  season,  but 
it  is  much  better  to  allow  the  thermometer 
to  fall  to  35  degrees  than  burst  the  boiler 
in  keeping  up  the  higher  figure.  A  tempera¬ 
ture  that  occasionally  falls  to  35  degrees 
will  do  little  harm  to'the  majority  of  green¬ 
house  plants,  and  I  have  brought  a  large 
stove,  filled  with  tropical  plants,  safely 
through  a  winter  when  the  inside  ther¬ 
mometer  registered  40  degs.  on  upwards  of 
a  dozen  occasions.  If  cold  weather  prevails 
• — and  we  are  having  some  in  deadly  earnest 
as  I  write — do  the  best  possible  with  the 
fire  ;  lay  a.  few  mats  or  sacks  along  the 
eaves  of  the  house  at  night,  and  tack  some 
sacking,  baize,  or  felt  round  the  door. 
Above  all,  keep  the  syringe  quiet,  and  the 
soil  well  upon  the  dry'side  ;  frost  dees  little 
harm  to  dry -plants  in  dry  soil. 

Indian  Azaleas. 

One  or  two  of  these  may  be  moved  to 
the  warmest  part  of  the  house,  and  kept 
well  syringed,  as  these  are  generally  potted 
in  peat,  and  potted1  firmly  they  do  not 
require  very  frequent  watering.  \\  hen 
giving  water,  however,  see  that  the  pots 
are  filled  to  the  brim,  or  dry  roots  at 
the  bottom  will  be  the  order  of  the  day, 
and  bud  and  leaf  dropping  a  consequence. 
;The  beautiful  double  white  Azalea  called 
“Deutsche  Perle  ”  ;s  far  the  best  for  this 
early  work,  as  it  forces  into  flower  by 
Christmas  in  skilled  hands.  It  should  give 
no  trouble  to  the  veriest  novice  now,  and 
its  fine  flowers  will  be  greatly  appreciated 
for  buttonholes  at  this  season. 

Sweet  Peas. 

So  popular  are  these  becoming,  that  I 
do  not  think  anyone  will  begrudge  trouble 
in  obtaining  early  flowers.  That  Sweet 
Peas  make  splendid  greenhouse  pot  plants 
is,  however,  very  often  overlooked,  though 
this  would  not  be  the  case  had  greenhouse 
owners  seen  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
these  plants  grown  under  glass  in  Guernsey 
that  I  have  seen.  There,  the  flowers  are 
home  in  April  and  May,  and  though  our 
climate  is  scarcely  so  genial,  there  is  little 
difficulty  in  cutting  flowers  in  May  from  a 
sowing  made  now.  I  like  to  sow  one  seed 
in  a  3  in.  pot  for  this  culture,,  shift  on  into 
a  5  in.,  and  flower  in  an  8  in.  pot  ;  of 
course,  four  seeds  may  be  sown  if  desired, 
but  I  recommend  one  seed  only.  One  good 
sprayey  Hazel  bough  per  pot  is  sufficient 
staking,  training  the  growths  out  fan-shaped, 
and  keeping  one  side  always  to  the  light, 
.so  that  the  flowers  face  all  one  way. 
Gladys  Unwin  is  the  finest  variety  for  this 
culture,  but  Lady  Grizel  Hamilton,  Dorothy 
Eckford,  Mrs.  Walter  Wright,  and  the  newer 
Queen  Alexandra  are  excellent. 

Sunny  side. 
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Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

Coelogyne  ciistata. 

One  of  the  easiest  as  well  as  one  of  the 
most  extensively  cultivated  is  C.  cristata 
and  its  varieties.  It  does  not  require  any 
special  conditions  for  its  cultivation,  and  can 
be  found  doing  luxuriantly  in  an  ordinary 
plant  stove  where  there  is  no  pretence  to 
cultivate  Orchids  ;  or  in  the  ordinary  vinery, 
where  it  is  subjected  to  the  same  conditions 
as  those  afforded  to  the  Vines.  Orchid 
growers  generally  give  it  an  intermediate 
temperature  while  others  grow  and  flower 
it  successfully  among  the  cool  house 
Orchids.  It  is  no  doubt  most  serviceable 
where  it  can  be  afforded  a  warm  house 
treatment,  for  under  such  conditions  it  is 
induced  to  expand  its  flowers  in  the  months 
of  January  and  February,  when  practically 
all  flowers  are  acceptable.  There  is  one 
condition  that  is  essential  to  the  early 
flowering  of  this  genus,  viz  :  A  pure  atmos¬ 
phere.  No  plants  are  more  susceptible  to 
the  efforts  of  town  fogs  than  these.  1  have 
frequently  received  queries  from  fog-affected 
areas  in.  different  parts  of  the  country, 
correspondents  often  enclosing  portions  of 
decomposed  flower  scapes,  that  have 
advanced  almost  to  the  bud  state  and  then 
suddenly  turn  moist,  a  black  decay  setting 
an,  which  in  most  cases  causes  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  flower  scape.  There  are  other 
causes  such  as  fumigation  that  will  bring 
about  practically  the  same  effect,  but  from 
my  own  experience  of  London  fogs,  I  can 
appreciate  the  disappointment  caused  to 
amateurs  when  they  lose  their  flower  scapes 
from  this  cause.  It  is  better  wffiere 
Coelogynes  are  grown  in  such  distracts  to 
use  every  effort  to  retard  the  flowering 
season,  until  such  time  as  the  outside 
conditions  are  favourable  to  their  proper 
development.  This  is  best  done  by  growing 
the  plants  in  a  cool  or  cool-intermediate 
house,  that  is  where  the  temperature  can 
be  maintained  at  from  50  to  55  degrees, 
with  normal  outside  conditions.  The  plants 
under  these  circumstances  will  remain  practi¬ 
cally  in  a  dormant  state,  through  the  season 
when  prevailing  climatic  conditions  are 
detrimental  to  them,  and  they  may  be 
successfully  flowered  in  the  spring,  \\here 
the  atmospheric  conditions  are  favourable 
and  there  is  a  demand  for  flowers  in  the 
early  months  of  the  year,  there  is  little 
difficulty  to  be  anticipated  when  grown,  in 
a  stove  or  warm  house.  As  stated  above, 
they  resent  fumigation  of  any  description 
at  certain  stages  of  development  and  care 
should  be  taken  to  remove  plants  out  of 
the  reach  of  such  fumes  when  circumstances 
render  fumigation  of  the  house  necessary. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  the  typical 
forms  of  C.  cristata ;  the  Chatsworth  and 
Trentham  being  twro  of  the  finest.  The 
lovely  C.c.  Lemoniana  is  one  of  the  freest 
and  ’most  distinct  of  these.  C.  cristata 
alba  is  absolutely  pure  white,  without  even 
the  yellow  disc  in  the  centre  of  the  lip.  It 
is  always  later  flowering  than  the  typical 
kinds,  and  can  be  kept  in  the  warmer 
division  throughout  the  year.  It  is  w'orthy 
of  every  consideration,  and  as  it  can  be 
now  had  in  quantity,  it  is  procurable  for  a 
modest  outlay7. 

Repotting. 

Any  repotting  necessary7  is  best  attended 
to  w'hen  new  growths  make  their  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  spring.  Where  they7  thrive  w7ell 
they  quickly  make  large  specimens  and  the 
bulbs  become  so  matted  together  that  they 
have  no  room  to  grow7.  Specimens  of  this 
kind  should  be.  turned  out  of  the  pot  and 
after  the  compost  has  been  removed,  all 
useless  back  bulbs  should  be  cut  away, 
leaving  only  two  or  three  behind  each 
leading  bulb.  The  pots  or  pans  selected 
for  their  reception  should  be  well  crocked, 
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so  as  to  afford  ample  drainage.  The  potting 
compost  should  consist  of  about  equal  por- 
tions  of  fibrous  peat,  good  turfy  loam  and 
chopped  sphagnum  moss,  with  sufficient 
finely -broken  crocks  to  render  it  free. 
These  plants  require  an  abundance  of  root 
moisture  during  the  active  season  of  growth, 
so  that  free  drainage  is  essential.  The  com¬ 
post  should  be  made  moderately  firm,  but 
not  hard  about  the  pseudo  bulbs.  The  back 
bulbs  that  have  been  cut  away  will  in  most 
cases  possess  dormant  eyes ;  if  these  are 
selected  and  potted  up  in  the  usual  way, 
they  will  in  due  course  produce  new  growths 
and  the  stock  will  be  increased  thereby. 

H.  J.  Chapman. 

. .  BIG  BLOOMS  OF  .  . 

Chrysanthemums. 

Letter  to  the  Editor. 

Sir,— Your  contributor  “  Sunnyside, 
writing  (on  page  930)  on  Chrysanthemum 
cuttings,  advises  amateurs  who  do  not  in¬ 
tend  to  exhibit  to  strike  their  cuittings  in 
the  spring.  This  advice  may  'be  of  ser¬ 
vice  to  those  who  wish  to  avoid  having  the 
plants  on  their  hands  through  a  long  sea¬ 
son  of  growth,  but  if  they  think  it  will 
be  all  plain  sailing  if  the  insertion  of 
cuttings  is  left  until  April  they  will  be 
grievously  disappointed. 

"  Sunnvside's  ”  statement  as  to  blooms 
eight  and  nine  inches  across,  three  on  a 
plant,  from  spring-struck  cuttings,  needs 
qualifving.  as  the  flowers  would  only  show 
this  measurement  with  the  petals  spread 
out  flat  all  around.  Blooms  of  the  dia¬ 
meter  mentioned,  and  correspondingly 
deep,  could  not  be  obtained  three  on  a 
plant  from  cuttings  struck  in  April. 

As  to  the  variety,  Yiviand  Morel  attain¬ 
ing  such  dimensions  from  cuttings  taken 
"on  April  24th,”  “tops  of  shoots  a  foot 
or  more  high,”  it  will  suffice  to  point 
out  that  all  such  shoots  of  the  variety 
named  would  have  bloom-buds  in  the 
tips. — Your  truly,  R.  BaRNES. 

:  - 

Escallonias  at  Bournemouth. 

The  value  of  these  exquisite  shrubs  for 
rendering  attractive  our  public  gardens, 
which  are  in  close  proximity  to  the  sea, 
may  be  amply  verified  by  a  visit  to  the 
tastefully  iaid-out  and  beautiful  public 
gardens'  of  Bournemouth.  Among  the 
extensive  collections  of  evergreen  and 
deciduous  shrubs  which  abound  in  these 
gardens  there  are  none,  except  the  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons,  which  stand  out  more  conspicu¬ 
ously  and  call  for  iupt  admiration. 
Great  credit  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the 
supervisor  of  these  gardens  for  the  ex¬ 
tensive  use  which  has  been  made  of 
these  shrubs.  At  Boscombe  Chine  Gar¬ 
dens  I  noticed  particularly  dense  masses 
of  Escallonia  macrantha  from  twenty  to 
thirty  feet  through,  and  growing  appar¬ 
ently  in  nothing  but  sand,  and  in  such 
positions  where  it  would  be  impossible  to 
get  anything  else  to  flourish,  without  the 
addition  of  much  labour  and  considerable 
expense.  The  extensive  planting  of 
Escallonias  with  their  deep  green,  glossy 
leaves,  and  crimson  Fuchsia-like  flowers 
in  this  garden,  has  transformed  eyesore 
sand  banks  into  a  thing  of  surpassing 
beaut}-.  The  climatic  conditions  which 
generally  prevail  on  the  south  coast  are 
undoubtedly  admirably  favourable  for  this 
class  of  shrub.  F.  G.  Tutcher. 


APRICOTS. 

Amateurs  who  are  backward  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  grow  Peaches  against  walls  outside 
do  not  hesitate  to  plant  Apricots,  yet  there 
is  much  skill  required  in  the  successful 
management  of  the  latter. 

Open-air  Culture.  Now,  if  anyone 
possesses  a  wall  or  similar  solid  fence  fac¬ 
ing  south,  or  south-west,  or  west,  and  a 
poor  soil,  he  may  plant  Apricots.  A  \  en¬ 
rich  soil  is  not  the  best  for  these  trees. 
The  fruit  requires  lime,  because  they  con¬ 
tain  stone.  All  stone  fruit  needs  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  lime  in  the  soil. 

Again,  it  is  a  mistake  to  plant  in  loose 
soil,  the  firmer  the  latter  tne  better  will 
the  branches  of  the  trees  grow. 

Forms  of  Trees.  (See  sketch  12,  p. 
11.)  Fan-trained  for  walls  are  the  best, 
and  bushes  for  the  open  quarters  and  for 
growing  in  pots. 

Planting,  and  How  to  do  It. — The 
autumn  is  the  best  time  in  which  to  plant. 
Directly  the  leaves  have  fallen  from  the 
branches  remove  the  trees.  The  soil 
should  be  dry  and  workable  at  the  time. 
Deeply  dig  it  and  put  in  clinkers'  and 
other  material  or  drainage  if  there  is  a 
suspicion  of  stagnant  moisture  in  the  soil. 
The  following  are  the  chief  reasons  for 
efficient  drainage.  If  the  border  soil  is 
constantly  moist,  or  in  such  a  condition 
that  surplus  water  does  not  freely  run 
away,  or,  if  heavy  rains  come  in  the 
autumn,  and  make  the  border  sodden, 
very  late  growth  is.  made  and  when  the 
frosts  come  the  trees  receive  severe 
checks. 

So  it  is  readily  seen  how  necessary  it  is 
to  provide  a  border  which  can  be  kept 
fairlv  dry.  In  the  autumn  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  place  boards  or  litter  immediately 
over  the  roots  to  ward  off  heavy  rains. 

"Where  the  soil  is  deficient  in  lime,  pro¬ 
cure  some  old  mortar  rubbish  or  chalk, 
and  mix  it  with  the  soil  before  planting 
is  done. 

One  bushel  of  old  mortar,  half  a  peck 
of  freshlv-slncked  lime,  or  half  a  bushel 
of  chalk,  will  be  sufficient  for  thoroughly 
m co'rpora ting  with  the  ordinary  border 
soil  for  one  tree. 

Having  formed  a  hole  for  the  roots, 
make  the  soil  in  the  bottom  firm  before 
planting,  and  when  the  latter  work  is 
finished  the  roots  should  be  near  the  sur¬ 
face,  the  topmost  ones  covered  with  3 
inches  of  loam,  and  the  stem  of  the  tree 
should  be  quite  7  inches  from  the  face  of 
the  wall. 

Put  on  a  mulch  of  half-decayed  manure 
directly  the  trees  are  planted. 

Training  Young  Trees. — Newiy-dis- 
turbed  soil  lays  lighter  than  that  which 
has  not  been  dug  up.  So  the  roots  of  the 
trees  will  naturally  settle  down  with  the 
soil,  and  if  the  branches  are  nailed  to  the 
wall  directly  the  planting  is  finished,  they 
will  be  hung  up  as  it  were,  kept  in  one 
position,  roots)  as  well,  while  itho*  soil 
settles  down  and  leaves  them.  Therefore 
it  null  be  better  to  defer  the  proper  nail¬ 
ing  or  tying  of  the  branches  until  spring. 


W  hen  this  work  is  done,  alwavs  tr.rir 
the  basal  branches  first  and  finish  at  the 
centre  of  the  tree.  The  outer  branche- 
of  a  fan-shaped  specimen  should  be 
fastened  to  the  wall  about  1  foot  from  iu 
(base.  If  the  centre  i-  left  open  so  much 
the  better,  as  shoots  will  grow  rendilt 
enough  for  filling  up  that  part. 

The  ligatures  should  be  -ufficienth 
Hose  to  a. low  of  future  swelling;  on  ni 
account  must  the  bark  come  m  contnci 
with  nails  or  wires.  A  -trand  of  matting 
or  a  small  piece  of  cloth  should  be  fi'cecl 
between  the  bark  and  the  support. 

(To  be  continued). 

- <M~f - 

THE  AMERICAN 

GOOSEBERRY  MILDEW. 

At- a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the] 
National  Fruii  Growers'  Federation  on  Tues-1 
day,  the  nth  ult.,  the  above  subject  formed 
the  principal  business.  Mr.  Salmon,  myco¬ 
logist  to  the  Wye  Agricultural  College,  was 
present  and  reported  progress  with  regard 
to  his  enquiries  in  Worcestershire  as  to  cer¬ 
tain  outbreaks  of  the  disease  in  that  countv. 
He  stated  that  in  a  plantation  of  20  acres  ■ 
he  had  found  what  was  undoubtedly  a  seri¬ 
ous  development  of  the  mildew,  and*  further, 
he  had  found  another  instance  in  which  a 
nurseryman’s  stock  was  affected  and  that 
several  sales  had  recently  been  made  from 
it  to  growers  in  different  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try. 

Mr.  Salmon  has  made  a  careful  and 
special  study  of  this  dise  .se  for  several  years 
past,  and  has.  arrived  at  the  positive  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  disease  which  has  unfortu¬ 
nately  appeared  in  this  country,  is  identical 
with  that  which  has  devastated  American 
plantations  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render 
the  cultivation  of  improved  European  varie¬ 
ties  impossible,  and  has  feund  its  wav  to 
Ireland  and  most  of  the  countries  in  Europe. 
In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  pointed  out 
that  this  mildew  was  extremely  destructive 
and  that  the  whole  Gooseberry  crop  of  any 
country  in  which  it  gains  a  footing  will  be 
jeopardised.  He  admitted  that  some  confu¬ 
sion  might  arise  by  its  being  mistaken  for 
the  common  mildew  often  seen  on  Goose¬ 
berry  bushes,  but  which  is  almost  harmless 
as  it  only  affects  the  leaves,  whilst  the 
malignant  American  form  ruins  both 
branches  and  fruit,  and  is,  moreover,  ex¬ 
tremely  infectious. 

In  the  face,  however,  of  this  weighty 
opinion,  vigorous  action  to  stop  the  spread 
and  the  further -introduction  of  the  disease, 
already  commenced  by  the  Federation,  has 
been  paralysed  by  the  publication  of  the 
views  of  an  official  authority  who,  after  a 
cursory  inspection,  pronounces  the  disease 
as  indigenous  to  this  country  and  not  at  all 
of  a  serious  nature. 

After  a  long  and  interesting  discussion, 
the  Council  unanimously  carried  the  follow¬ 
ing  resolution  and  directed  that  it  should  be 
forwarded  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Scientific  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society:  — 

“  That  it  is  most  desirable  that  (he  Board 
of  Agriculture  should  take  immediate  steps 
to  promptly  submit  all  evidence  obtainable 
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on  the  matter  of  the  American  Gooseberry 
Mildew  to  a  small  skilled  Committee  for  a 
decision,  at  once,  as  to  the  danger  of  the 
disease  spreading,  and  other  important  fac¬ 
tors  in  the  matter.” 

- +++ - 

AN  .  . 

Drange  Crocus. 

(Crocus  Balansae). 


The  winter  display  of  Crocuses  in  the 
>pen  air  has  been  interrupted  by  the  snow- 
torm,  but  when  mild  and  open  weather 
train  intervenes,  the  Crocuses  will  be 
eadv  to  resume  the  season  of  flowering. 
1'hose  which  naturally  bloom  in  autumn 
vould  have  completed’  their  flowering  be- 
ore  the  advent  of  frost  and  snow,  and 
hose  to  come  later  would,  of  course,  be 
>ther  species  which  naturally  flower  earlier 
*r  later  in  spring.  That  under  notice 
hould  bloom  during  February  or  March, 
.ccording  to  the  state  of  the  weather; 
vhile  cold  weather  continues,  flowering 
vould  be  retarded,  and  this  serves  to  bring 
arly  and  late  kinds  together.  In  mild, 
■pen  winters,  this  does  not  take  place. 
Those  who  have  the  advantage  of  a  cold 
rame  or  a  greenhouse  can,  however,  se- 
ure  a_succession  of  bloom  more  or  less 
ndependently  of  the  weather  even  in  un¬ 
dated  houses.  The  plant  being  hardy, 
10  fire  heat  need  be  employed  of  a  neces- 
ity,  but  those  who  have  a  heated  green- 
iouse  could  still  employ  these  early  flower- 
ng  species  for  securing  a  winter  display. 

The  flowers  are  moderate  in  size,  not 
av mg  been  improved  by  the  florist,  but 
hey  are  of  a  rich  orange,  and  beautifully 
rnamented  on  the  exterior  with  three 
ironzy  crimson  feathered  lines.  The 
pecies  is  a  native  of  western  Asia  Minor, 
nd  is  of  the  easiest  cultivation,  whether 
;rown  outside  or  inside.  Of  course,  out 
f  doors  the  flowers  are  liable  toi  be 
estroyed,  when  storms  occur,  after  they 
ome  into  bloom,  but  that  is  an  injury 
ikely  to  happen  to  most  flowers  out  of 
.oars  in  our  uncertain  climate. 


- - 

The  Blancard  Fund. 

In  answer  to  my  appeal  in  the  garden- 
ng  Press  on  behalf  of  the  grand-daughters 
>f  M.  Pierre  Blancard,  who  introduced 
he  first  Chrysanthemum  into  Europe  over 
l  century  ago  (see  page  890  of  The  Gar- 
)ening  World),  the  following  is  a 
urther  list  of  donations  received  up  to 
late : — 

c.  £  s.  d. 

Sir  Mm.  G.  Pearce,  Bart...  220 


Mr.  Norman  Davis .  5  o 

Anon  .  3  6 

Miss  Wigan  . .'...  3  o 

Mrs.  and  Miss  Johnston .  2  o 

Two  Flower  Lovers .  2  o 


E.S .  1  o 

J-H.D .  1  o 

C.  Harman  Payne,  Foreign  Secretarv. 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society',  141, 
A  ell  meadow  Road,  Catford,  S.E. 

- 4~M= - - 

Willow  Trees  for  Wet  Places. — 
Those  who  have  wet  places  in  their  gar- 
lens  unsuitable  for  most  kinds  of  plants 
.‘xcept  aquatics,  should  plant  some  of  the 
Willows,  either  for  their  highly-coloured 
>ark  or  their  graceful  sprays  and  elegant 
oliage,  especially  where  it  is  hoary. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

FOR  JANUARY. 


Notable  points  of  culture  at  this  time  of 
year  are:  To  provide  the  cutting:-  with 
as  much  light  as  possible,  and  sufficient 
air  to  prevent  damping.  On  no  account 
must  too  much  artificial  heat  be  used. 
Growers  must  be  content  to  make  haste 
slowly  until  the  days  lengthen,  when  plant 
growth  will  be  correspond inglv  stronger. 

It  is  advisable  to  put  in  cuttings  of 
desirable  varieties  as  fast  as  good  ones 
oan  be  got,  as  once  the  cuttings  have 
reached  a  height  of  3  to  4  inches  they 


good  lasting  manure.  Readily  soluble 
fertilisers  should  be  avoided  at  this  sea¬ 
son,  as  should  raw  materials,  such  as 
superphosphate,  etc.  What  is  required 
is  a  properly  balanced  and  moderately 
slow-acting  manure,  to  enrich  the  soil  and 
promote  robust  growth. 

It  often  happens  that,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  amateurs  and  others  with 
onlv  limited  accommodation,  find  them¬ 
selves  with  a  very  mixed  collection,  often 
including  varieties  that  have  long  since 


Crocus  Balansae.  \Maclaren  and  Sons. 


will  not  improve  by  being  left  on  the 
stools.  And  besides,  the  grower  has 
more  time  at  this  season  to  give  to;  his 
cutting  frames,  in  the  way  of  removing 
the  first  couple  of  green  fly,  or  dabbing 
with  methylated  spirit  the  first  spot  of 
“rust”  that  appears  on  the  underside  of 
the  leaf,  than  he  would  have  later  in  the 
spring,  wffien  so  many  other  things  de¬ 
mand  attention. 

As  soon  as  cuttings  are  found  to  have 
rooted,  they  must  be  gradually  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  air,  and  in  the  meantime 
soil  for  the  first  potting  should  be  pre¬ 
pared  as  follows: — To  each  bushel  of  soil 
prepared  as  for  cuttings  add  an  extra 
peck  of  fibrous-loam,  half  a  peck  of  sifted 
horse  -  droppings,  a  quart  of  sifted 
mortar-rubble,  a  light  dusting  of  soot,  and 
ilb.  of  artificial  manure,  care  being 
taken  that  the  latter  is  well  mixed  with 
the  other  ingredients,  and  that  it  is  a 


been  superseded  by  better  ones  of  the 
same  colour.  Some  varieties,  too,  though 
necessary  for  inclusion  where  large  num¬ 
bers  are  grown,  are,  owing  to  a  too-  tall 
and  over-luxuriant  habit  of  growth,  un¬ 
suitable  for  exposed  positions  or  small 
greenhouses.  Amateur  growers  often 
procure  stock  of  a  variety  the  habit  of 
growth  of  which  they  know  nothing, 
through  having  seen  a  bloom  exhibited 
that  took  their  fancy  at  the  time,  but 
which  might  have  been  very  tedious  to 
bring  in  perfection,  even  by  experts.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  may  be  noted  that  even 
such  a  robust  and  altogether  admirable 
variety  as  Airs.  Barkley  will  not  hold 
its  own  with  the_  majority  in  low-lying 
localities  with  impure  air,  such  as  in  the 
poorer  parts  in  the  vicinity  of  large  cities. 

The  following  are  0  fairly  safe  two- 
dozen  varieties  for  an  amateur  to  start 
with,  none  of  them  being  extra  tall,  while 
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all  are  in  the  first  flight  as  exhibition 
sorts :  — 

F.  S.  Vallis,  canary  yellow. 

J.  H.  Silsbury,  terra-cotta  red. 

Bessie  Godfrey,  canary  yellow. 

Miss  Miriam  Hankey,  mauve. 

Mrs.  W.  Knox,  bronzy  yellow. 

Mdme.  P.  Radaelli,  rose  and  white. 

Algernon  .Davis,  bronzy  yellow. 

Lady  Conyers,  rosy  pink. 

Henry  Perkins,  chestnut  crimson. 

Mrs.  G.  Mileham,  rosy  mauve. 

Mrs.  J.  Dunn,  white. 

Mrs.  Barkley,  rosy  pink. 

Mdme.  G.  Rivol,  bronzy  yellow. 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Lee,  crimson. 

President ‘Viger,  lilac-purple. 

British  Empire,  chestnut  bronze. 

Marquis  V.  Venosta,  reddish  purple. 

W.  Wells,  white. 

Sidney  Penford,  reddish  crimson. 

Miss  Hickling,  white. 

W.  R.  Church,  crimson. 

Miss  Olive  Miller,  pink. 

E.  J.  Brooks,  crimson-purple. 

Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller,  white. 

It  should  be  noted  that,  although  in  the 
above  list  two  or  more  varieties  may  be 
described  as  of  the  same  colour,  the 
flowers  are  quite  distinct,  so  that  the 
varieties  could  not  easily  be  mistaken  one 
for  the  other. 

In  a  future  number  a  list  of  select 
varieties  for  decorative  purposes  will  be 
given. 

R.  Barnes. 

- f+4 - 

Daboecia  polifolia  alba. 

This  is  a  most  excellent  little  shrub  that 
may  be  used  with  charming  effect  in  mam- 
ways,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  garden. 
In  a  recess  of  the  rockery  a  small  colony 
of  St.  Dabeoc's  Heath,  whether  it  be  the 
purple  or  the  white  form,  is  most  interest¬ 
ing  and  effective.  In  the  foreground  of 
a  Rhododendron  bed,  or  among  other 
choice  shrubs,  this  little  gem  will  ever 
justify  its  presence,  and  add  much  to  the 
beauty  of  the  group.  1  have  seen  it 
flourishing  by  the  sides  of  rough  stone 
steps  that  provided  access  to  a  bog 
garden,  and  here  the  sweet  little  white 
bells  were  a  beautiful  accompaniment  to 
the  deep  blue  blossoms  of  Lithospermum 
prostratum  growing  just  above.  The 
Daboecias  greatly  simulate  the  Ericas  in 
many  respects,  and  they  flourish  under 
similar  conditions,  both  in  respect  of 
situation  and  treatment. 

Propagation  may  be  effected  by  means 
of  short  cuttings  stripped  with  a  “heel” 
from  the  woody  stems,  and  inserted  in 
pans  of  very  sandy  compost,  containing 
a  small  proportion  of  peat. 

The  plant  is  impatient  of  anything  ap¬ 
proaching  a  “coddling  treatment,”  and 
success  in  propagation  is  achieved  not  by 
introducing  the  cuttings  to  a  heated  pro¬ 
pagating  house,  but  by  carefully  main¬ 
taining  an  even  temperature  and  a  mode¬ 
rate  degree  of  moisture.  This,  we  have 
found,  can  best  be  achieved  by  placing 
the  cuttings  in  a  comparatively  shaded 
spot,  and  covering  with  bell-glasses.  Give 
the  cuttings  ample  time  to  root,  and  when 
they  are  found  to  be  really  growing,  pot 
off  into  small  pots  and  plunge  in  ashes  for 
a  season  A  good  batch  of  sturdy  plants 
will  thus  be  obtained. 

Heather  Bell. 
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SOME  LESSONS. 


If  there  is  one  job  more  than  another 
that  the  amateur-  feels  chary  of  attempting 
it  is  pruning,  and  his  conscience  is 
troubled  when  a  branch  has  been  snipped 
off,  in  case  it  will  spell  disaster  in  the 
future.  Details  should  therefore  be 
followed  up  as  closely  as  possible.  It 
may  be  pointed  out,  however,  in  support 
of  the  budding  fruit  grower,  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  pick  up  the  various 
methods  employed  from  cold  print,  while 
an  object  lesson  from  some  of  the  garden¬ 
ing  fraternity  will  go  a  long  way  in  giving 
the  amateur  confidence  in  the  work. 
Bearing  these  points  in  view  I  shall 
endeavour  to  make  my  remarks,  anent 
pruning,  as  explanatory  as  possible. 

Pruning  may  commence  as  soon  as  the 
trees  have  shed  their  leaves,  which  is  a 
sign  that  the  sap  has  gone  down 

TOOLS. — A  knife  is  not  a  good  tool  in 
the  hand's  of  the  inexperienced,  better 
have  a  good  pair  of  secateurs  which  can 
be  purchased  at  any  seed  warehouse. 

“  Standards”  are  very  easy  to  keep  m 
shape  when  one  has  got  them  in  time, 
but  there  is  always  a  tendency  to  allow 
too  many  shoots  to  develop.  A  standard 
of  three  years’  growth  should  not  have 
more  than  eight  or  nine  shoots,  and  these 
all  well  placed.  Such  matters  of  course 
are  looked  into  by  the  nurseryman  before 
the  trees  are  sent  out,  so  that  it  is  in  the 
after  training  that  so  much  depends.  We 
will  suppose  that  such  a  tree  has  been 
planted  and  got  fairly  established.  I 
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the  shoots  are  all  alike  in  length  nc 
shortening  will  be  necessary,  but  if  ant 
long  ones  are  present  they  should  be  cui 
back  about  two  inches  below  the  tops  oj 
the  others.  Such  shoots  require  a  lot  of 
sap  and  if  not  checked  soon  rush  away 
from  the  other  shoots  and  besides  robbing 
them  of  the  sap,  spoil  the  shape  of  the 
tree  considerably. 


2.  Method  of  Pruning  Currants. 

All  branches  that  cross  each  othei 
should  be  cut  clean  away,  as  well  as  any 
decayed  wood,  the  object  being  to  keey  j 
the  head  hollow  in  the  centre,  so  that  sun  ! 
and  air  may  have  full  play.  All  shoots 
must  be  cut  close  to  a  bud,  but  without 
injuring  the  latter  in  any  way  and  taking 
care  that  the  bud  chosen  points  outwards 
(see  diagram  1).  This  constitutes  the  win¬ 
ter  pruning,  and  attention  in  summer  will 
merely  consist  in  suppressing  rambling 
shoots  and  pinching  off  any  which  may 
come  below  the  graft. 

“  Bush  ”  Apples  are  very  popular,  and 
if  the  reader  gets  these  -varieties  grafted 
on  a  dwarf  stock  very  little  attention  will 
be  needed.  A  “bush”  Apple  consists  of 
a  central  stem  surrounded  by  lesser 
branches  and  shoots,  and  these  require 
just  the  same  attention  as  the  “  standards,” 
only  in  a  more  severe  form.  The  shoots 
will  require  cutting  back  each  winter,  and 
the  strong  ones  suppressed  in  summer. 
Small  side  shoots  which  come  during  this 
active  season  may  have  their  points 
nipped  out  to  induce  the  tree  to  form 
more  spurs.  When  treated  thus  they 
should  not  be  longer  than  three  or  four 
inches  (see  diagram  2). 

The  question  is  often  asked,  to  what 
length  shall  I  cut  back  the  shoots  ?  Now 
this  depends  on  the  growth  whether  it  is 
strong  or  weakly7.  The  latter  should  be 
cut  back  less  hard  than  the  former,  say, 
leaving  six  buds  on  a  slioot  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  year’s  growth,  and  four  buds  on  the 
stronger. 


[To  be  continued.'] 
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Address :  The  Editor,  The  Gardening 
World,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may 
cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions 
should  be  as  brief  as  -possible  and  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a  separate  sheet 
of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make 
the  best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to 
prepare  and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline 
drawing  or  plan  of  their  gardens,  indicating 
the  position  of  beds  and  lawns,  the  charac¬ 


ter  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall ;  posi¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  etc.  The 
north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  over¬ 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  It 
should  also  be  stated  whether  the  garden  is 
flat  or  on  a  declivity,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  marked.  Particulars  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soil  will  also  help  us  to  give 
satisfactory  replies.  When  such  plans  are 
received  they  will  be  carefully  filed,  with  the 
name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and  will  be 
consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an  enquiry 
is  sent. 


STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

1409.  Treatment  ol  Carpet  Bedding  Plant. 

I  enclose  the  name  of  a  small  red  learved 
plant  of  very  dwarf  habit,  which  we  use 
for  a  carpet  bed.  Will  you  kindly  say  what 
I  must  do  to  keep  it  over  winter,  and  the 
best  way  to  propagate  it?  (E.  Kleinjung, 
Cheshire.) 

The  plant  of  which  you  sent  us  the 
name,  Alternanthera  amoena,  is  rather 
tender,  but  may  be  wintered  in  a  house 
with  a  night  temperature  of  45  degs.  to 
50  degs.,  though  the  process  of  rooting  will 
be  much  more  rapid  by  using  a  much 
higher  temperature  in  spring.  If  you  have 
a  stove  you  can  make  up  a  bed,  covering 
it  with  sand,  in  which  the  cuttings  may 
be  rooted.  If  you  have  not  this  conveni¬ 
ence,  you  could  make  up  a  hot  bed  of  fer¬ 
menting  dung  at  the  end  of  March,  and  by 
this  means  you  will  "be  easily  able  to 
maintain  a  bottom  heat  of  65  degs.  to 
70  degs.  At  first  the  manure  will  be  much 
hotter  than  this,  but  it  will  be-  safer  to  wait 
until  the  heat  has  somewhat  dteclined,  then 
the  manure  should  be  levelled  and  covered 
with  4in.  to  6in.  of  very  sandy  soil  or  pure 
sand,  if  you  have  a  ready  means  of  getting 
it.  Clean  pit  sand  or  river  sand  would 
answer  this  purpose.  Some  people,  in¬ 
deed,  use  cocoanuit  fibre  for  making  a  bed 
for  the  cuttings.  The  end  of  April  is  early 
enough  to  commence  propagation,  as  the 
plants  should  not  be  put  out  ini  the  open 
air  till  the  middle  of  June.  The  tempera¬ 
ture  we  mention  is  not  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary,  but  the  lower  the  temperature  the 
longer  time  would  be  necessary  for  the 
cuttings  to  root.  In  the  meantime  keep 
your  plants  on  a  shelf  close  to  the  glass, 
so  that  they  may  get  all  the  advantages  of 
light  with  a  temperature  hot  lower  than 
45  degs.  to  50  degs.  About  the  beginning 
of  March  place  the  plants  in  a  warmer 
house  or  place  to  start  them  into  fresh 
growth,  and  they  will  supply  you  with  any 
number  of  cuttings. 


COLD  FRAMES. 

1410.  Protection  of  Auriculas. 

Last  spring  I  raised  some  Auriculas  and 
grew  them  in  boxes  for  some  time,  and 
then  potted  them  up.  They  have  always 
been  kept  in  a  cold  frame.  Do  you  think 
the  frost  and  snow  will  injure  them?  I 
have  placed  mats  on  the  glass.  (Auricula, 
Suffolk.) 


The  plants  themselves  are  quite  hardy, 
but  in  our  winter  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
the  foliage  quite  dry.  You  should  see, 
therefore,  that  there  are  no  defects  in  the 
glass  or  framewprk,  allowing  drip  to  fall 
on  the  plants,  which  is  likely  to  happen 
when  the  snow  commences  thawing.  In¬ 
deed,  after  the  frost  goes  the  snow,  if  any, 
on  the  frame  should  be  brushed1  off,  thereby 
preventing  drip  from  falling  on  the  crowns 
of  the  Auriculas.  Some  people  do  use 
mats  to  keep  out  frost,  and  if  the  pots 
happen  to  get  frozen,  a  good  plan  is  to 
leave  the  mats  cm  the  frames  should  the  sun 
happen  to  shine  brightly  during  the  day. 
This  is  really  of  more  importance  than 
keeping  out  the  frost,  as  it  prevents  sud¬ 
den  thawing,  which  does  more  damage 
than  the  actual  frost  itself. 

1411.  Echcveria  secunda  glauca. 

I  have  a  quantity  of  plants  of  Echeveria 
secunda  glauca  in  an  unheated  frame,  and 
I  was  told  I  could  keep  them  without  fire 
heat  in  winter,  but  I  see  some  of  them  have 
damped  off,  and  am  afraid  this  storm  will 
settle  them.  What  do  you  think  I  had  bet¬ 
ter  do  with  them?  (J.  Marsh,  Wilts.) 

The  injured  plants  you  mention  may 
have  been  subjected  to  drip  during  the  wet 
weather  which  prevailed  during  some  weeks 
previous  to  the  storm.  It  is  possible  also 
that  the  leaves  or  crowns  may  have  been 
bruised  or  damaged  in  lifting  or  storing. 
If  you  succeed  in  keeping  the  foliage  dry 
you  will  find  an  unhealed  frame  perfectly 
suitable  to  this  class  of  plants,  as  this  one 
is  very  nearly  hardy  and  requires  only  to 
be  kept  dry.  We  presume  they  are  planted 
in  the  soil  of  the  frame,  and  that  being 
the  case,  no  -water  will  be  necessary  during 
winter  if  the  soil  was  suitably  damp  at 
the  time  of  planting.  Take  advantage  of 
the  first  favourable  opportunity  of  giving 
ventilation  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
lights  so  as  to  dry  the  foliage.  Indeed, -air 
should  be  given  at  all  times  when  not 
freezing,  and  this  will  do  much  to  keep 
the  plants  in  health. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

1412.  Christmas  Roses  with  Black  Marks. 

Can  you  tell  me  why  my  Christmas  Roses 
have  black  marks  on  the  flowers?  They 
come  up  out  of  the  ground  with  these 
black  marks  on  them  and  I  cannot  wash 


them  off.  During  last  year  I  used  a  lot  of 
white  sand  on  them,  and  they  have  fewer 
marks  than  in  previous  years,  but  they  do 
not  satisfy  me  yet.  They  grow  well  and 
stem  very  healthy  otherwise.  I  have  won¬ 
dered  if  the  marks  can  be  caused  by  wire- 
V'orms,  as  there  are  no  holes  in  the  petals, 
only  black  marks.  (H.  E.  Kleinjung, 
Cheshire.) 

Our  experience  has  been  that  the  black 
marks  on  the  flowers  of  Christmas  Roses 
are  due  to  splashing  by  rain  and  the  effects 
of  the  weather  generally.  There  are  vari¬ 
ous  fungoid  diseases  which  attack  Christ¬ 
mas  Roses,  both  in  this  country  and  on  the 
Continent,  but  in  our  experience  these 
are  not  very  common  and1  they  usually 
attack  the  leaves  during  the  growing  season. 
Like  most  fungi  that  affect  herbaceous 
plants,  they  rest  in  winter  and  can  hardly 
be  the  cause  of  the  marks  on  your  flowers. 
Without  specimens,  however,  we  cannot  for 
certain  be  sure  of  tho  actual  cause,  though 
we  think  it  is  most  likely  due  to  the  mud 
being  splashed  on  the  flowers  even  when 
emerging  from  the  soil.  Those  who  desire 
to  have  their  flowers  perfectly  clean  and 
■white  tako  the  trouble  to  cover  the  plants 
with  handlights  or  bellglasses.  This  effec¬ 
tually  checks  damage  by  rain  and  main¬ 
tains  the  flowers  m  a  fresh  and  clean  con¬ 
dition.  In  future  it  would  be  worth  your 
wlILle  to  try  this  plan.  We  do  not  think 
that  wireworms  would  have  much  to  do 
with  it,  and  white  sand  could  only  be  effec¬ 
tive  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  used  and 
the  area  over  which  it  is  spread. 

1413.  Renovating  Old  Garden. 

About  a  year  ago  we  came  into  this  house 
and  die  front  garden  was  filled1  with  bushes 
and  some  tall  growing  flowers,  but  they 
never  presented  a  very  tidy  appearance  nor 
made  much  of  a  display.  I  think  the  soil 
is  poor  and  had  got  very  dry  in  summer. 
I  want  to  grow  flowers  mostly,  and  would 
be  pleased  to  know  how  I  can  improve  the 
soil  to  get  a  good  display  from  the  flowers. 
The  garden  gets  sun  all  day.  Would  Sweet 
Peas  grow  where  shrubs  have  been?  (N. 
Davis,  Oxon.) 

We  presume  you  mean  to  root  out  the 
ojd  bushes  entirely,  so  as  to  give  you  space 
to  grow  flowers.  Take  this  opportunity  of 
trenching  the  whole  garden  at  least  2ft. 
deep.  At  the  same  time  you  should  incor¬ 
porate  plenty  of  farmyard  or  stable  manure 
with  the  soil  if  you  can  get  it.  In  any 
case  the  trenching  should  not  be  omitted. 
It  very  often  happens  that  soils  are  greatly 
improved  merely  by  being  loosened  up  in 
this  way.  When  they  get  compacted  and 
filled  with  the  roots  of  bushes,  it  is  then 
certain  that  it  will  get  very  dry  during 
summer.  If  you  cannot  secure  plenty  of 
manure,  possibly  you  could  get  some  fresh 
soil  between  this  and  spring.  The  materials 
swept  or  scraped  off  the  roads  often  con¬ 
tain  a  large  amount  of  manure,  and  the 
grit  in  it  also  improves  soils  that  are  in¬ 
clined  to  be  heavy.  Garden  soil  dealt  with 
in  the  above  manner  should  be  admirable 
for  the  cultivation  of  Sweet  Peas,  being 
practically  new  as  far  as  they  are  con¬ 
cerned.  If  the  trenching  is  done  as  soon  as 
you  can  get  upon  the  ground,  any  top-dres¬ 
sing  you  may  give  should  be  applied  about 
the  beginning  of  March  and  dug  into  the 
top  spit  before  sowing  Sweet  Peas  or  plant¬ 
ing  flowers. 

1414.  Planting  Bulbs. 

Is  it  any  use  planting  bulbs  at  this 
season  of  the  year?  My  neighbour  has  got 
some  which  are  sprouting,  but  he  surelv 
cannot  plant  them  for  some  time,  and  they 
will  be  very  late.  1  mean  Hyacinths, 
Tulips  and  Daffodils.  Should  all  bulbs  be 
planted  in  autumn?  (R.  S.  O.,  Durham.) 

It  is  certainly  late  for  planting  such  bulbs 
as  you  mention,  nevertheless  there  are  still 
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many  amateurs  and  beginners  who  never 
think  of  planting  until  they  see  the  plants 
growing.  This  .is  quite  a  mistake,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  no  advantage  to  Hyacinths,  Tulips 
and  Daffodils,  all  of  which  should  be 
planted  not  later  than  the  middle  of  No¬ 
vember,  speaking  generally,  though  some 
of  the  Daffodils  will  succeed  well  if  planted 
at  Christmas.  There  are  several  bulbs  and 
bulbous  plants,  however,  which  are  planted 
some  time  after  the  turn  of  the  year,  say 
during  February,  for  such  things  as  Ranun¬ 
culus,  Anemones  and  Lilies.  Gladioli  are 
seldom  planted  before  the  beginning  of 
March,  but  you  will  note  that  these  things 
flower  some  time  in  summer,  and  Gladioli 
may  keep  on  till  October.  That  is  the 
reason  why  they  can  be  planted  later  than 
the  Dutch  bulbs.  Gladioli,  however,  are 
not  quite  hardy,  and'  that  is  a  reason  for 
planting  them  in  spring. 

1415.  Plants  for  Tubs. 

What  plants  other  than  the  African 
Lily  would  you  recommend  for  standing 
on  the  walks  and  in  prominent  places  near 
the  front  door,  as  I  want  to  get  them  ready 
before  spring?  (W.  D.,  Sussex.) 

A  large  number  of  plants  may  be  used 
for  such  a  purpose,  and  the  determination 
is  usually  regulated  by'  the  taste  or  fancy 
of  the  owner  or  cultivator  of  the  garden. 
Very  useful  subjects,  however,  are  the  Hy¬ 
drangeas,  but  chiefly  varieties  of  the  com¬ 
mon  one,  Hydrangea  hortensis,  and  the 
white  variety,  Dr.  Hogg.  Free  flowering 
Fuchsias  are  very  suitable  for  such  .places, 
and  include  such  varieties  as  Guiding  Star, 
Rose  of  Castile,  Mrs.  Marshall,  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  or  even  the  hardy  F.  macro- 
stemma  gracilis  or  F.  Riccartoni.  Helio¬ 
tropes,  dwarf  Pomegranates,  Myrtles  and 
shrubby  Veronicas  are  also  suitable  for 
standing  about  in  exposed  positions. 
During  hot  and  dry-  weather  they  will  re¬ 
quire  an  abundance  of  water  every-  day7,  and 
sometimes  twice  a  day  in  the  case  of  large 
plants.  Sedum  spectabile  is  very  suitable 
for  particularlv  warm  and  dry  situations. 
Pelargoniums,  both  bushes  and  standards, 
are  highly7  suitable  for  this  purpose,  and 
old  plants  usually  maintain  a  brighter  dis¬ 
play  than  the  small  vigorous  young  ones. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

i416.  Propagating  Holly. 

I  should  feel  obliged  if  you  could  tell  me 
if  I  could  succeed  in  striking  Hoily,  and 
what  is  the  best  time  to  strike  it,  or  would 
it  be  best  to  try  the  berries?  I  have  got  a 
variegated  Holly,  and  it  has  had  a  lot  of 
bloom  on,  but  no  berries.  Could  you  tell 
me  the  reason  why?  The  Holly  is  in  a 
tub.  (H.  Cotts,  Norfolk.) 

Holly  is  seldom,  if  ever,  rooted  from 
cuttings.  The  usual  methods  are  sowing 
seeds  and  budding  and  grafting  for  the 
varieties.  Seeds  may  be  collected  now  and 
laid  in  a  heap  amongst  sand  or  soil  to  rot 
for  a  year,  after  which  they  may  be  sown 
in  nursery  lines,  and  most  of  them  will 
come  up  in  the  following  spring  or  sum¬ 
mer.  Stocks  of  the  common  one  are  used 
for  budding  in  May  with  a  pushing  bud,  or 
in  August  with  a  dormant  bud.  This  is 
merely7  to  secure  increase  of  those  having 
variegation  or  some  other  peculiarity  that 
would  not  come  true  from  seed.  To  do 
this,  of  course,  it  is  necessary  to  sow  seeds 
to  get  stocks.  Some  Hollies  are  not  capa¬ 
ble  of  bearing  berries,  and  others  which 
have  seed  vessels  require  the  presence  of 
another  tree  having  stamens  during  the 
period  of  flowering.  In  order  to  make  sure 
that  Hollies  are  capable  of  bearing  berries 
you  should  purchase  them  or  select  them 
while  in  berry.  Even  then  the  presence  of 
another  plant  is  almost  certain  to  be  neces¬ 


sary,  as  the-  stamens  are  often  borne  by  one 
plant  and  seed  vessels  by7  another.  You 
should  examine  the  flowers  of  your  varie¬ 
gated  Holly  when  in  bloom  to  see  if  there 
are  young  seed  vessels  present  in  the 
flower,  otherwise  it  is-  never  likely  to  bear 
berries. 

1417.  Shrubs  for  Side  of  Path. 

In  the  front  garden  there  is  a  path  down 
the  centre,  with  a  narrow  border  on  each 
side,  but  some  of  the  youngsters  have  a 
habit  of  jumping  across  it  and  sometimes 
stepping  on  it.  I  want  to  -discourage  this 
by  planting  some  dwarf  bushes  in  the  cen¬ 
tre.  Could  you  oblige  by7  naming  half-a- 
dozen  dwarf  flowering  kinds?  (Thomas 
Radley,  Cheshire.) 

For  a  narrow  border  bushes  of  rather 
dwarf  habit  are  most  suitable,  but  in  many 
cases  you  can  keep  them  dwarf  by  cutting 
them  down  annually  in  March..  Shrubs 
that  would  respond  to  this  treatment  3re 
Spiraea  japonica  Watered  and  Hydrangea 
paniculata  grandiflora.  Others  which  may 
receive  partial  pruning  from  time  to  time  in 
order  to  keep  them  low  are  Veronica  Tra- 
ve-rsii,  Olearia  Haastii,  Viburnum,  plicatum 
and  Azalea  mollis  Anthony  Kost-er.  The 
Spiraea,  when  cut  down  in  this  way, 
blooms  very  late  in  the  season  from  the 
ends  of  the  young  shoots.  In  cutting  out 
branches  from  the  other  subjects  which 
grow  too  tall,  it  should  be  done  judiciously 
so  as  not  to  make  the  bushes  unshapely, 
and  old  branches  or  straggling  branches 
may  be  cut  out,  leaving  the  younger  shoots 
which  will  furnish  the  best  flowers. 

1418.  Lifting  a  Large  F.uonymus. 

I  have  a  very  large  bush  of  variegated 
Euonymus  japo-nicus,  but  it  is  too  near  the 
window  and  shades  it  too  much,  especially 
in  winter.  What  is  the  best  time  to  trans¬ 
plant  it,  and  c-an  I  make  certain  it  will  not 
die?  I  want  to  put  it  in  the  centre  of  the 
lawn  and  make  a  bed  round  it.  (J.  C.  W., 
Essex.) 

Although  evergreen,  the  Japanese  Spindle 
tree  is  not  difficult  to  transplant  as  a  rule. 
It  can  therefore  be  lifted  with  safety  either 
in  October  or  in  April.  By  leaving  it  till 
the  latter  period  the  plant  may  be  lifted 
with  a  larger  ball  of  soil,  owing  to  the 
greater  amount  of  moisture  in  the  soil  than 
in  the  autumn.  By  transplanting  it  in 
April  it  will  just  be  commencing  to  grow 
and  will  soon  get  established.  The  diffi¬ 
culty  with  most  evergreens  when  trans¬ 
planted  at  an  unsuitable  season  is  that  they 
lose  moisture  by  the  leaves  while  the  muti¬ 
lated  roots  are  unable  to  supply7  the  loss. 
If  the  weather  is  showery  at  the  time  the 
plant  will  be  quite  safe,  but  should  the 
weather  prove  dry,  it  will  be  an  advantage 
to  syringe  the  bush  twice  a  day  until 
growth  has  fairly  started.  Tread  the  soil 
quite  firmly  about  the  roots. 


VEGETABLES. 

1419.  Peas  and  Potatos. 

I  would  like  to  know  how  soon  I  ought 
to  sow  Peas  in  the  open  ground,  and  also 
what  sort  you  would  suggest  for  a  very 
early7  crop.  Also,  give  me  the  same  infor¬ 
mation  as  regards  early  Potatos.  (B. 
Freehan,  Cork.) 

In  Great  Britain  some  of  the  more  dili¬ 
gent  get  their  first  crop  of  Peas  into  the 
ground  during  November,  but  there  is  a 
great  risk  owing  to  the  danger  of  the  seeds 
being  eaten  by  mice  and* 1  other  enemies. 
For  this  reason  some  people  delay  the 
operation'  till  January,  but  in  either  case 
th-ev  select  a  warm  sheltered  border  near 
a  wall  where  the  Peas  can  be  protected,  if 
necessary,  iri  winter,  by  loose  straw  or 
bracken  in  severe  weather.  In  this  coun¬ 
try7,  however,  February  is  a  much  better 


month  for  sowing  the  first  crop  out  r,f 
doors  than  earlier.  A  great  many  people, 
however,  raise  Peas  under  glass  either  in 
pots  or  specially-made  boxes,  from  which 
they  can  plant  out  the- Peas  as  soon  as  the 
weather  is  in  any  way  favourable  to  the 
plants  in  spring.  In  your  case  we  presume 
you  are  seldom  troubled  with  snow,  and 
get  very  little  frost.  Your  chief  difficulties, 
therefore,  would  be  in  contending  with 
slugs  and  similar  enemies,  but  we  presume 
you  would  be  liable  10  strong  breezes  of 
wind  even  in  the  absence  of  severe  weather,- 
an-d  for  that  reason  you  should  sow  the 
earliest  crops  of  Peas  in  sheltered  posi¬ 
tions.  You  thus  see1  that  you  really7  com¬ 
mence  sowing  in  November  and  continue 
with  successive  sowings  in  January  and 
February.  During  March  you  can  make 
larger  sowings^  and  from  this  onwards  at 
intervals  of  a  fortnight  in  order  to  keep  up 
a  succession  as  long  as  possible.  The  last 
sowing  might  be  made  about  the  middle  of 
June,  or  a  little  later.  One  of  the  best 
varieties  for  the  first  crop  is  English  Won¬ 
der,.  which  seldom  exceeds  1  ft.  in  height, 
and  need  not  be  staked  except  to  prevent 
the  wind  from  blowing  the  stems  about 
during  rough  times.  This  same  Pea  may 
also  be  bad  under  the  name  of  Select  Eng¬ 
lish  Wonder  and  Improved  English  Won¬ 
der,  which  are  varieties  selected  true  to  the 
type  or  sbght  improvements.  For  the 
second  crop  you  could  scarcely7  get  a  bet¬ 
ter  flavoured  variety  than  Gradus,  which 
grows  taller.  The  instructions  concerning 
Peas  would  also  apply  to  Potatos,  but 
there  is  less  advantage-  to  be  gained  by 
planting  Potatos  during  November  and 
January  than  in  the  case  of  Peas.  Indeed, 
we  do  not  think  that  very  much  is  gained 
by  putting  early  varieties  of  Potatos  in  the 
ground  while  it  is  yet  cold  and  wet.  A 
better  plan  is  to  place  the  tubers  in  boxes 
and  stand  them  in  a  warm  place  until  they 
have  well  sprouted.  They  can  then  be 
planted  out  in  March  in  sheltered  posi¬ 
tions  where  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
cover  them  with  a  layer  of  loose  straw  or 
bracken,  when  you  are  likely  to  get  a  frostv 
night.  To  do  this  it  is  most  convenient  to 
plant  on  a  border  facing  south  having  a 
wall  behind  for  shelter  and  a  walk  in  front 
from  which  you  can  cover  or  uncover  the 
Potatos  without  treading  on  the  ground. 
One  of  the  earliest  Potatos  for  outdoor  cul¬ 
ture  is  Ringleader.  Sharp's  Victor  is 
equally  early,  but  the  tubers  are  smaller 
and  more  suitable  for  frame  culture.  The 
old  Ash  Leaf  is  still  a  splendid  early7 
Potato.  Newer  ones  producing  larger 
crops,  perhaps,  are  Sir  John  Llewellyn, 
Midlothian  Early,  and  Harbinger. 

1420.  Potatos  in  Garden. 

Last  Spring  I  planted  some  Northern 
Star  Potato  in  the  back  garden,  but  al¬ 
though  the  stems  grew  long  enough,  hardly 
any  Potatos  were^found  at  the  roots  when 
dug  up.  The  soil  is  fairly  deep  and  the 
garden  surrounded  by  a  close  wooden 
fence.  Can  you  explain  why  this  well- 
known  Potato  did  so  badly?  (T.  M.  C., 
London,  N.) 

Small  gardens  are  not  very  suitable 
places  in  which  to  grow  Potatos,  but  more 
especially  tall  growing  varieties.  Usually 
the  soil  contains  a  great  deal  of  decaying 
vegetable  matter,  and  this  causes  the-  stems 
to  -grow  rankly  and  fall  down  over  one 
another.  Such  Potatos  bear  very  few 
tubers,  no  matter  what  their  capabilities 
when  under  more  favourable  conditions. 
Potatos  like  plenty  of  light  and  air,  with 
the  wind  practically  blowing  about  them 
from  all  quarters.  In  small  gardens,  there¬ 
fore,  it  is  best  to  plant  only  dwarf-growing 
early  varieties,  which  will  give  more  satis¬ 
faction  than  the  strong  growing  field  Pota¬ 
tos. 
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1421.  Vegetables  in  Winter. 

Two  years  ago  I  planted  some  Cabbages 
in  June,  to  give  us  a  supply  in.  winter,  but 
they  were  not  a  success,  as  many  of  the 
best  of  them  rotted  away.  Would  you 
recommend  me  to  try  anything  else  that 
would  be  green,  say,  up  to  February  1 
<\Y.  B.,  Birmingham.) 

\fter  the  ordinary  white  Cabbages  are 
fully  hearted,  they  are  really  very  liable 
to  be  damaged  either  by  frost  or  snow,  as 
well  as  impurities  which  may  fall  upon 
them  by  being  grown  near  smoky  towns. 

Several  green  "vegetables,  however,  may  be 
grown  even  under  such  conditions,  and 
keep  fresh  till  well  into  spring.  These 
would  include  Brussels  Sprouts,  Purple 
Sprouting  Broccoli,  Leeks  and  dwarf  curled 
Kale.  Of  all  the  above,  Leeks  are  the 
least  likely  to  get  damaged  of  any,  and  will 
remain  in  a  usable  condition  until  they 
commence  throwing  up  their  flower  stems. 


FRUIT. 

1422.  Form  of  Tree  for  Background. 

There  is  a  border  in  our  garden  which 
I  think  would  be  much  improved  by  hav¬ 
ing  a  background  of  something,  and  I 
think  Apple  and  Pear  trees  would  suit  as 
well  as  anything.  The  trees  will  have  to 
be  grown  on  single  stems,  which  is  the 
best  form — upright  or  slanting,  ard  how 
far  apart  should  they  be?  The  border, 

I  think,  would  be  improved  by  having  a 
little  shade,  but  the  trees  should  not  take 
up  much  room.  (Alexander  Jackson, 
Lancs.) 

Apple  trees,  when  grafted  on  the  Para¬ 
dise  stock,  may  be  grown  with  perfect  suc¬ 
cess  as  a  single  upright  cordon.  Pears 
may  be  grown  in  the  same  way,  but  these 
are  liable  to  grow  too  strongly  at  the  top 
and  to  bear  sparingly.  A  better  plan  is  to 
strain  wires  and  have  them  trained  in  a 
sloping  direction  at  an  angle,  say,  of 
45  degs.  This  will  restrain  their  vigour  at 
the  top  and  distribute  the  energy  over  the 
tree.  If  they  are  pruned  strictly  on  the 
spur  system,  i8in.  would  be  sufficient  dis¬ 
tance  between  them  to  furnish  a  close  shel¬ 
tering  hedge.  After  a  number  of  years  the 
spurs  developed  on  the  Pear  trees  would 
require  shortening  or  thinning,  to  enable 
the  light  to  penetrate  freely  amongst  the 
foliage  and  encourage  the  production  of 
fruit. 

1423.  Old  Apple  Tree. 

We  have  an  old  Blenheim  Grange*  which 
does  not  bear  half  so  well  as  it  used  to, 
a-.:  ’  the  fruit  comes  smaller  every  year. 
Do  you  think  manure  would  be  of  any 
benefit,  and  what  kind  would  you  propose? 
(T.  .Midland,  Middlesex.) 

Very  likely  the  soil  is  getting  exhausted 
througn  many  years  of  cropping,  and  no 
doubt  it  is  also  getting  much  compacted 
about  the  roots.  It  can  be  renovated,  how¬ 
ever,  by  digging  it  up  with  a  fork,  taking 
care  not  to  injure  the  roots  of  the  tree 
more  than  can  be  helped.  This  should  be 
done  at  the  earliest  opportunity  when  the 
soil  is  in  a  tolerably  dry  and  workable  con¬ 
dition.  At  the  same  time  you  can  give  it  a 
good  dressing  of  lime  with  a  little  soot. 
This  can  be  followed  later  in  spring  by  a 
top-dressing  of  good  farmyard  manure. 
In  the  meantime  you  can  thoroughly 
examine  the  tree,  cutting  out  all  dead 
branches,  and  if  crowded  in  any  part,  have 
the  branches  thinned.  This  will  allow  a 
■better  play  of  light  and  air  on  the  tree, 
while  the  digging  and  manuring  above 
mentioned  will  give  a  fresh  stimulus  to 
the  roots  of  the  old  tree. 


GARDEN  ENEMIES. 

1424.  American  Blight. 

Some  of  my  Apple  trees  have  holes  in 
the  stems,  with  swellings  all  round,  and  I 
have  been  told  it  is  American  Blight. 
What  is  the  best  method  of  getting  rid  of 
it,  and  the  time  ?  (H.  Woods,  Cambridge¬ 

shire.) 

Judging  from  what  you  say,  the  swellings 
are  no  doubt  due  to  the  presence  of  the 
woolly  aphis,  or  so-called  American  Blight. 
The  present  is  the  best  season  for  eradi¬ 
cating  the  enemy,  because  they  chiefly 
exist  now  in  the  form  of  eggs  laid  in  the 
crevices  of  the  bark  around  the  wounds  on 
the  branches.  With  a  sharp  knife  pare 
away  all  the  rough  or  dead  material,  that 
is,  bark,  around  the  wounds.  You  can 
then  wash  these  spots  thoroughly  with  soft 
soap  and  water,  rubbing  the  solution  well 
in  with  a  brush.  Paraffin  emulsion  would 
even  be  a  stronger  insecticide,  and  more 
erfective  than  soapsuds.  The  method  of 
preparing  the  emulsion  has  frequently  been 
given  in  our  pages.  At  the  same  time  it 
is  possible  that  some  of  the  woolly  aphis 
have  taken  -up  their  winter  quarters  upon 
the  roots  a  short  way  under  the  surface. 
It  wouldi  be  worth  your  while,  therefore,  to 
uncover  them,  and  if  any  woolly  matter 
is  present,  to  make  up  a  good  quantity  of 
strong  soapsuds  and  water  the  roots  of  the 
trees  with  it,  giving  a  good  soaking  so  as 
to  reach  the  aphides. 


SOILS  AND  MANURES. 

1425.  Manures  for  Small  Kitchen  Garden. 

I  should  be  glad  if  you  will  kindly 
answer  me  the  following  queries  :  — What 
single  manure,  other  than  farmyard 
manure,  would  you  recommend  as  a  good 
general  fertiliser  for  all  crops  grown  in  a 
small  kitchen  garden — superphosphate, 
kainit,  or  other  similar  manure,  I  mean? 
(W.  Greenfield,  Denbighshire.) 

Neither  of  those  two  latter  manures  you 
mention  are  general  fertilisers  ;  for  instance, 
superphosphate  would  include  phosphorus 
and  lime,  while  potash  would  be  the  most 
valuable' constituent  of  kainit.  To  make  it 
a  good)  general  fertiliser,  you  would  have 
to  use  both  of  these  and  nitrogen  in  some 
form  or  other.  A  very  good. general  manure 
would  consist  of  three-parts  superphosphate 
of  lime,  one  part  of  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
and  two  parts  of  kainit,  mixed  and  applied 
to  the  soil  just  before  planting  or  sowing. 
The  mixture  should  be  used  at  the  rate  of 
3)4  lbs.  per  rod  or  pole.  You  do  not  men¬ 
tion  the  size  of  your  garden,  but  you  can 
measure  it  and  apply  the  manure  at  the 
above  rate.  The  sulphate  of  ammonia 
would  supply  nitrogen,  which  is  always  one 
of  the  most  valuable  of  artificial  manures 
in  a  soil,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is 
more  often  deficient  than  any  of  the  others. 
Should  you  apply  farmyard  manure  to  the 
soil  as  well,  the  mixture  of  artificial 
manures  could  be  used  in  somewhat  smal¬ 
ler  quantitiv. 

1426.  Turf  for  Fruit  Trees. 

How  long  should  turf  be  stacked  before 
using  it  -for  fruit  tree  borders,  etc.?  Our 
soil  is  rather  light  and  poor,  and  I  have  the 
chance  of  getting  some  turf  from  a  field 
that  is  much  heavier  than  our  garden  soil. 
(T.  W.,  Hampshire.) 

For  fruit  tree  borders  turf  may  be  used 
without  stacking.  The  usual  method  is  to 
get  materials  together  in  some  shed  or 
similar  place  where  it  can  be  kept  dry- 
while  undergoing  the  operation  of  chop¬ 
ping  and  mixing.  The  turf  is  simply 
chopped  up  in  pieces  about  the  size  of  the 


fist,  or  even  twice  as  large,  mixed  with  old 
mortar  rubble  and  any  other  fertilising 
material,  and  then  used  immediately.  If 
there  is  a  great  amount  of  grass  on  the  turf 
there  might  be  some  danger  of  it  heating 
when  used  in  large  quantity,  otherwise 
there  is  none. 

1427.  Renovating  a  Carnation  Border. 

We  have  a  border  which  has  been  used 
for  Carnations  for  some  years,  but  the 
plants  do  not  grow  so  strong  and  the 
flowers  not  so  large  as  they  were  some 
years  ago.  Can  the  soil  be  improved  in 
any  way  to  give  as  fine  flowers  as  t  used 
to  do?  (P.  M.,  Lancs.) 

The  first  thing  you  should  do  is  to  trench 
the  border  as  soon  as  you  find  the  soil  in 
a  workable  condition.  This  is  all  the  more 
necessary  if  it  has  not  been  dug  for  seA-eral 
years  past.  During  the  process  of  trench¬ 
ing  use  plenty  of  oldl  hot  bed  manure,  or 
well-rotted  stable  manure.  Lime  is  also 
very-  serviceable,  and  you  should  either  use 
old  mortar  rubble,  chalk  or  marl.  Wood 
ashes  are  also  valuable.  Equally  impor¬ 
tant  is  the  introduction  of  fresh  soil,  es¬ 
pecially  that  containing  a  good  deal  of 
fibre  in  its  composition.  Any  quantity-  of 
this  may  be  used,  but  if  you  are  limited 
in  the  amount  obtainable,  work  it  into  the 
top  spit  later  on,  say  at  the  beginning  of 
March,  before  you  plant  Carnations.  Even 
if  you  select  a  fresh  border  for  the  Carna¬ 
tions,  it  would  well  repay  you  to  treat  the 
soil  in  the  above  manner  before  planting. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

1428.  Coal  and  Gas  Tar  on  Hot  Water 
Pipes. 

I  erected  last  summer  a  small  greenhouse 
14ft.  by-  10ft.,  heated  by  hot  water  pipes 
and  boiler.  I  ordered  a  bucketful  of  tar 
for  outside  use,  but  unthinkingly  painted 
my-  boiler  and  "pipes  with  it.  I  have  tried 
all  I  can  think  of  to  get  rid  of  the  smell, 
but  so  far  have  failed.  The  heat  increases 
the  smell.  Could  you  give  me  some  recipe 
that  would  have  the  effect  of  purifying 
the  atmosphere.  My-  plants  have  done  well 
up  to  now,  but  I  fear  failure.  (X.Y.Z., 
Cheshire). 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  use  tar  on  hot- 
water  pipes  where  plants  are  grown.  The 
fumes  given  off  from  tar  under  the 
influence  of  heat  have  a  very  bad  effect 
on  the  plants.  We  should  advise  you  to 
scrape  the  hot-water  pipes  inside  the 
greenhouse  so  as  to  remove  as  much  of 
the  tar  as  possible.  You  can  then  use 
something  that  will  dissolve  or  loosen  the 
tar,  thus  enabling  y-ou  to  scrub  the  pipes 
thoroughly  clean.  Several  liquids  may-  be 
employed  for  this,  including  paraffin,  tur¬ 
pentine  and  methy-lated  spirits.  The  first 
named  is  probably-  the  most  easily  obtain¬ 
able,  and  it  certainly-  would  be  more 
practicable  to  use  than  methylated  spirits 
which  would  'evaporate  too  quickly  while 
carrying  out  the  operation.  You  should 
place  a  large  vessel  of  some  sort  just 
underneath  the  portion  of  the  pipe  operated 
upon  to  catch  any-  paraffin  which  mav  fall 
beneath.  This  is  only  necessary  in  case 
you  may  have  anything  planted  in  the  soil 
beneath  the  pipes,  otherwise  there  is  no 
necessity  for  catching  the  waste  paraffin. 
Lamp  black  and  oil  is  a  much  safer 
ingredient  with  which  to  paint  hot-water 
pipes, --and  after  having  removed  as  much 
of  the  tar  as  you  can,  the  lamp  black 
would  still  further  help  to  keep  down  the 
fumes  of  tar.  If  properly-  scrubbed,  how¬ 
ever,  with  the  liquid  we  mentibn  y-ou 
should  have  no  difficulty  in  the  matter. 
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NAMES  OF  PLANTS. 

(T.  W.)  i,  Thuya  plicata ;  2,  Thuya 

orientalis ;  3,  Cupressua  lawsoniana  ;  4, 

Cupressus  pisifera  squarrosa. — (L.  D.)  1, 
Daphne  Mezereum ;  2,  Vinca  Minor ;  3, 

Viburnum  Tinus;  4,  Euonymus  japonicus 
albo-marginatus ;  5,  I.igustrum  ovalifolium 
foliis  aureis  :  6,  Lo-nicera  japonica  aureo- 
reticulata.  —  (Geranium)  1,  Pelargonium 
Radula ;  2,  Pelargonium  quercifolium  ;  3, 
Pelargonium  peltatum  var.  ;  4,  Pelargonium 
cucullatum  var.  ;  5,  Chlorophytum  elatum 
variegatum. — (J.  W.)  Val'lota  purpurea. — 

(C.W.M.)  Aspidistra  lurida  variegata. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

David  W.  Thomson,  113,  George  Street, 
Edinburgh. — Seed  List. 

Wm.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  Lon¬ 
don. — Flower,  Vegetable,  Farm  Seeds,  &c. 

W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  (Late  of 
Farlswooa)  Merstham,  Surrey. — Special  list 
of  Novelties. 

John  Downie,  75  and  77,  Shandwick 
Place,  Edinburgh. — Seed  Catalogue;  also 
Herbaceous  Plant  Catalogue. 

Fisher,  Son  and  Sibray,  Ltd.,  Hands- 
worth,  Sheffield. — Fisher’s  Seeds. 

T.  Methven  and  Sons,  15,  Princes  Street, 
Edinburgh. — Seed  List. 

Chas.  W.  Breadmore,  120,  High  Street, 
Winchester. — Breadmore' s  Seeds. 

McHattie  and  Co.,  Chester. — Garden 
Seeds. 

Daniel  Brothers,  Ltd.,  Norwich. — 
Illustrated  Guide  for  Amateur  Gardeners. 

Robert  Veitch  and  Son,  54,  High  Street, 
Exeter. — Catalogue  of  Flower  Seeds,  Veget¬ 
able  Seeds,  Implements,  &c. 

Horace  J.  Wright,  F.R.H.S.,  32,  Dault 
Road,  Wandsworth,  London,  S.W. — Cata¬ 
logue  of  Sweet  Peas,  Flower  and  Vegetable 
Seeds. 

Herd  Bros.,  Penrith. — Specialities  in 
Garden  Seeds,  Flower  Seeds,  Garden 
Manures,  &e. 
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Appointment.— Mr.  Robert  K.  David¬ 
son.  for  the  past  eighteen  years  head 
gardener  at  Keppoch  House,  Cardross, 
Dumbartonshire,  N.B.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  a  similar  position  at  The 
Gardens,  Strathallan  Castle,  Machany, 
Perthshire,  N.B.  He  enters  on  his  new 
duties  on  January  10th. 

The  Horticultural  Directory  and 
Year  Book. — The  new  edition  of  this  an¬ 
nual  is  now  on  our  table,  and  includes  the 
usual  features,  the  most  important  of1 
which  is  the  names  and  addresses  of  nur¬ 
serymen  and  gardeners  in  the  British  Isles. 
The  names  of  nurserymen  are  given  un¬ 
der  the  counties  in  which  their  respective 
establishments  are  situated,  but  a  con¬ 
siderable  improvement  would  be  an  alpha¬ 
betical  list  of  nurserymen,  the  names  to 
be  followed  by  the  county  in  which  the 
full  address  is  given.  This  would  facili¬ 
tate  reference  in  the  case  of  those  that 
are  only  moderately  widely  known.  The 
Editor  also  regrets  the  late  arrival  of  mam- 
names  and  addresses,  which  have,  there¬ 
fore.  not  been  inserted,  but  the  senders 
themselves  will  be  the  chief  losers.  Great 
care  has,  however,  been  exercised  in  get¬ 
ting  the  lists  correct,  entailing  much  la¬ 
bour.  The  list  of  private  places,  with  the 
nearest  railway  station  appended,  is  also 
a  valuable  one  for  travellers.  The  book 
runs  to  592  pages  and  is -indispensable  to 
those  having  to  communicate  frequently 
with  gardeners,  nurserymen  or  the  secre¬ 
taries  of  societies  throughout  the  country. 


TOMATOS  OUTSIDE. 


A  REMARKABLE  CROP. 

W  hat  I  consider  a  most  remarkable 
crop  of  outside  Tomatos  has  been  grown 
by  Mr.  A.  Dodd,  gardener  to  Dr.  E. 
Baines,  of  the  Windmill,  Henley-on- 
Thames,  and  I  am  asked  to  write  an 
essay  on  the  same.  After  making  very 
careful  inquiries  I  am  informed  by  Mr. 
Dodd  that  he  has  gathered  from  80  plants 
of  Lister’s  Prolific  no  less  than  300  lbs.  of 
dead-ripe  fruit,  which  he  has  weighed  a.s 
he  gathered  them ;  also  6oibs.  of  green 
ones,  which  had  not  ripened  up,  from  the 
same  plants,  which  have  been  used  in  the 
house  for  chutney.  Surely  this  is  a 
grand  crop  grown  at  a  private  place. 

Mr,  Dodd  furnishes  me  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  details  of  his  cultivation : — We  dug 
out  trenches  across  the  garden,  which 
were  9  inches  deep,  and  well  forked  up 
the  soil  from  the  bottom,  then  mixed  up 
a  compost  consisting  of  good  turfy  loam, 
short  stable  manure,  and  a  quantity  of 
wood  ashes,  and  soot,  mixing  the  whole 
together,  then  filling  the  trenches  with 
same.  They  were  planted  the  first  week 
in  June,  three  feet  apart  in  the  rows,  only 
leaving  3  trusses  on  each  plant.  The 
leading  shoot  was  then  stopped,  and  they 
were  then  syringed  on  all  dry  mornings, 
This  helped  to  set  the  bloom  so  much 
tetter,  treating  them  in  this  way  during 
the  growing  season.  Mr.  Dodd  is  a  con¬ 
stant  reader  of  The  Gardening  World, 
and  would  like  die  Editor  to  pass  his 
opinion  on  this,  his  successful  crop,  and 
would  be  pleased  to  read  this  essay. 

In  addition  to  Tomatos  he  has  been 
highly  successful  with  Raspberries,  the 
variety  being  Superlative.  He  informs 
me  that  he  has  12  rows  of  strong  canes 
from  which  he  has  gathered  329  lbs.  of 
ripe  fruit,  and  unprotected  from  the 
birds.  T  his,  I  consider,  is  a  good  crop 
of  fruit.  Mr.  Dodd  says  his  soil  is  of  a 
very  heavy  clay,  with  a  gravelly  sub¬ 
soil. 

J.  Nibbs. 

Henley. 

[The  3oolbs.  ripe  fruit  from  80  plants 
grown  out  of  doors  was  a  good  crop,  be¬ 
ing  at  the  rate  of  3lbs.  120ZS.  per  plant, 
but  last  season  was  a  very  favourable  one 
for  ripening  them,  though  it  was  less 
favourable  to  the  setting  of  the  fruit, 
owing  to  the  long  continued  dry  weather. 
—Ed.]. 
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UNITED  HORTICULTURAL  BENEFIT 
AND  PROVIDENT  SOCIETY. 

The  monthly  committee  meeting  of  this 
society  was  held  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Hall,  Vincent  Square,  S.W.,  on  the  10th 
pit-  Mr.  Charles  H.  Curtis  presided. 
Seven  new  members  were  elected,  making  a 
total  of  ninety-six  for  the  past  year.  The 
amount  paid  for  sickness  during  the  month 
was  ^36  17s.  Several  letters  containing 

postal  orders  sent  to  the  secretary  recently 
have  not  reached.  On  enquiries  being  made 
by  the  secretary,  it  was  found  that  the 
orders  had  been  cashed,  excepting  one, 
which  is  not  yet  traced.  Members  are  ad¬ 
vised  to  cross  all  orders  sent  by  them  in 
future,  as  they  cannot  then  be  cashed  at 
any  Post  Office,  but  must  pass  through  a 
Bank. 


Winter  being  the  least  busy  season  of 
the  year  is  generally  chosen  by  gardeners 
for  the  annual  spring  cleaning.  If  plants 
are  to  be  grown  in  a  clean  and  healthy 
manner,  the  houses  in  which  they  are 
cultivated  must  also  be  kept  clean,  and 
should  be  thoroughly  washed  at  least  once 
a  year.  If  possible  the  house  should  be 
emptied  of  all  its  plants,  but  if  this  is 
impracticable,  one  end  should  be  cleared 
and  washed  first,  afterwards  removing  the 
plants  to  the  clean  end  while  the  other 
part  is  being  done.  A  small  handful  of 
soft  soap  should  be  well  mixed  in  a 
bucketful  of  water,  and  a  little  syringed 
on  a  portion  of  the  house.  Be  careful 
to  do  the  highest  parts  first,  which  should 
then  be  well  washed  with  a  scrubbing 
brush,  not  forgetting  the  glass,  for  which 
a  softer  brush  will  be  found  useful.  Odd 
earners,  the  breeding  places  of  insects, 
must  not  be  overlooked,  and  the  whole 
should  then  be  well  syringed  with  clean 
water. 

Too  much  should  not  be  attempted  at 
once,  as  the  syringing  with  clear  water 
must  be  done  before  the  part  scrubbed 
has  had  time  to  dry,  and  should  the  day 
be  sunny  this  takes  but  a  very  short  time. 
A  dull  day  is  best  chosen  for  the  opera¬ 
tion,  as  the  glass  is  difficult  to  clean  when 
the  sun  is  shining  brightly.  The  stages 
should  be  scrubbed,  thoroughly  over¬ 
hauled,  and  repaired,  if  necessary.  The 
ashes  or  gravel,  if  any,  should  be  washed, 
or  better  still,  renewed,  as  the  old  is  al¬ 
most  sure  to  contain  woodlice,  slugs,  and 
many  other  insect  pests.  Having  finished 
washing  the  house,  the  plants  should  he 
the  next  consideration. 

Any  creepers  on  the  roof,  which  of 
course  have  been  taken  down  during  the 
washing,  should  be  sponged  with  soft 
soap  or  some  insecticide  before  being 
again  tied  up.  If  the  season  is  suitable 
for  pruning,  this  is  best  done  at  the  same 
time.  The  pot  plants  should  then  be 
carefully  cleanecT,  sponging  if  necessary, 
their  pots  washed,  afterwards  arranging 
them  as  tastefully  as  possible.  The 
trouble  taken  will  be  amply  compensated 
for  by  the  improved  appearance  and  in¬ 
creased  vigour  of  the  plants  in  their  clean 
surroundings, 

F.  A.  Edwards.  ' 

Hants. 


ROSES  might  have  been  seen  quite  re¬ 
cently  in  full  bloom  in  the  open  air  at 
Llanfairfechan,  North  Wales. 

A  Resurrection  Ff.rn.—  Some  timp 
ago  we  mentioned  the  Selaginella  known 
as  the  Resurrection  Plant.  There  -are, 
however,  several  which  behave  more  or 
less  in  the  same  fashion.  The  hoary 
Polypody  (Polypodium  mcanum)  is  a 
native  of  Florida,  and  known  as  the  Re¬ 
surrection  Fern  of  that  country.  The 
fronds  are  liable  to  crumple  up  when  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  period  of  drought,  but  in  the 
presence  of  moisture  they  are  able  to  re¬ 
cover  themslelves  more  or  less  completely 
again,  unless  they  had  actually  been 
killed  by  the  length  of  time  they  were 
kept  in  a  dry  condition. 
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5  k  SVuem$  of  \k  tyizx. 

Now  in  the  wan  grey  of  the  morn, 

Comes  the  taste  and  the  sting  of  the  wind, 
Met  on  the  'bare  crest  of  the  hill. 

With  a  savour  that  wakes  through  the 
blood 

A  singing,  a  sense  of  desire 
For  the  heaths,  and  the  moors,  and  wide 
skies, 

And  the  turbulent  wastes  of  the  sea, 

And  for  all  things  untrammelled  and  free. 
Through  meadows,  vague,  grey  in  the 
light 

Of  the  young  climbing  moon,  comes  the 
spell ; 

The  trees  yet  are  stark,  and  the  veil 
Of  the  Winter,  yet  lies  on  the  land  ; 

But  the  sap  stirs  through  all  the  brown 
earth. 

And  the  voiceless  call  beckons  and 
thrills, 

And  the  burden  that  fills  the  sweet  air 
Is  “Liberty.  Liberty,  wake,” 

And  “Liberty”  throbs  through  the  blood, 
And  “Liberty”  tastes  on  the  wind. 

F.  O’Neill  Gallagher. — Daily  News. 


LXXV. 

Lawns. 

One  of  the  things  that  seem  greatly  to 
trouble  keen  amateurs  is  the  presence  of 
worm  casts  on  the  surface  of  their  smooth 
lawns.  1  do  not  myself  see  that  much 
harm  is  done,  but  agree  that  they  are 
somewhat  unsightly.  However,  the 
remedy  is  simple  enough.  Water,  say  on 
three  consecutive  days,  with  water  in 
which  lime  has  been  dissolved,  a  handful 
to  a  large  canful.  Many  weeds  in  a 
lawn  are  to  be  takdn  as  a  sign  of  poverty 
of  soil,  and  a  top  dressing  at  this  time  of 
the  year  always  does  substantial  good.  A 
little  good  soil,  the  well-decayed  remains 
of  an  old  hot-bed,  leaf  mould,  soot,  wood 
ashes,  anything,  in  fact,  that  contains  any 
nutriment  for  plant  life  may  be  used.  The 
Plantain  is  one  of  the  worst  of  all  weeds 
for  killing  out  the  grass,  as  its  large 
rosettes  of  leaves  cover  quite  a  consider¬ 
able  area.  There  is  more  time  to>  pay 
attention  to  them  now  than  there  will  be 
later.  If  a  weed  killer  is  not  (with  that 
wonderfully  useful  little  contrivance)  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  hearts  of  the  plants, 
then,  they  must  be  dug  out.  I  find  a 
narrow  fork,  only  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
width  but  capable  of  getting  deep  into  the 
soil,  invaluable  for  this  purpose.  I  think 
I  never  saw  so.  many  Fungi,  toadstools, 
and  the  like  growing  on  lawns  as  during 
the  past  summer  and  autumn.  A  little 
fresh  slaked  lime,  not  too  generously 
sprinkled  over  the  positions  they  occupied, 
should  prevent  a  recurrence. 

A  Be'autiful  Flowering  Shrub. 

The  Choisya  ternata  is  an  effective  ever¬ 
green  shrub,  the  foliage  being  sufficiently 
distinctive  to  make  it  really  an  addition. 
It  is  excellent  for  forcing,  and  equally 
good  for  a  sheltered  position  out  of  doors. 
It  is  one  of  the  subjects  that  suffered  for 
years  through  the  supposition  that  it  was 
more  tender  than  in  reality  it  is.  I  once 
gave  it  a  pretty  hard  test  by  way  of  ex¬ 
periment.  I  left  outside  all  the  winter 
a  yearling  plant  in  a  pot.  Now  a  pot  is 
of  course  colder  for  the  roots  than  if  they 
were  buried  in  a  bed  or  border.  The 
plant  came  through  the  test  well,  and  has 
since  grown  into  a  fine  specimen.  I  have 
seen  it  well  used  as  a  tub  plant,  and  it 
makes  rapid  growth.  A  warm  and  sunny 
aspect  suits  it  best,  as  the  wood  requires 
to  be  well  ripened  if  it  is  to  flower  well. 

Auriculas. 

There  are  some  flowers,  it  seems  to  me, 
should  -not  be  grown  unless  they  can  be 
well  grown ;  or,  to  modify  this  slightly, 


let  me  say,  unless  we  are  determined  to 
grow  them  as  perfectly  and  well  as  the 
conditions  we  have  will  allow.  Auriculas 
are  among  such  plants,  and  so  beautiful 
are  they  and  so  responsive  to  good  culti¬ 
vation,  that  we  need  not  hesitate  to  give 
them  a  really  picked  position.  A  little 
attention  may  be  rendered  to  them  at  the 
present  time  in  the  form  of  a  top-dressing 
of  the  contents  of  an  old  hot-bed  or  other 
well-rotted  manure.  It  should  be  put  on 
during  open  weather,  and  previously  the 
surface  soil  may  be  lightly  pricked  over, 
but  of  course  not  near  enough  or  deep 
enough  to  disturb  or  injure  the  roots. 
Auriculas  should  never  suffer  from  the 
drip  of  neighbouring  trees.  If  we  happen 
to  have  a  few  suqrlus  plants,  by  no  means 
are  they  to  be  despised  as  pot  plants ;  in¬ 
deed,  there  are  some  who  declare  that 
Auriculas  should  always  receive  shelter, 
even  the  alpine  varieties,  and  it  is  of 
these  more  particularly  that  I  am  writing 
to-day.  It  is  wonderfully  interesting  to 
rear  a  batch  of  seedling  plants,  and  if  the 
seed  was  not  sown  when  freshly  ripened 
there  is  no  better  time  than  the  present. 
The  seed  will  of  course  be  sown  in  pots  or 
pans,  and  given  greenhouse  protection.  It 
is  a  good  thing  if  there  be  space  to  keep 
every  plant  that  springs  up,  so  as  to 
flower  it  once.  Invariably  some  speci¬ 
mens  will  need  to  be  weeded  out,  either 
because  they  are  inferior  in  some  respect, 
or  of  too  muddy  and  dull  colouring  to  be 
worth  retaining.  I  must  say  that  if  we 
happen  to  be  on  the.  look-out  for  a  really 
vigorous  and  richly-coloured  strain,  it  can 
be  secured  in  what  is  known  as  Storrie’s 
Invincible  or  Storrie’s  Nondescript,  this 
last  being  taller,  somewhat,  than  the  fore¬ 
going  and  grand  in  every  respect,  both 
possess  a  wide  range  of  colour.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  go  on  growing  inferior  kinds 
of  this  plant.  Auriculas  are  a  fair 
amount  of  trouble  to  raise  from  seed  to 
flowering  plant ;  therefore  it  is  scarcely 
worth  while  to  rear  inferior  strains. 

Preparations  for  Propagating  Bedding 
Plants. 

It  is  a  theory  of  mine  that  this  is  work 
that  should  be  taken  in  hand  early  in  the 
season,  for  the  sooner  cuttings  are  rooted 
the  sooner  will  they  make  strong  flowering 
plants.  I  infinitely  prefer  autumn  pro¬ 
pagation,  but  know  many  people  postpone 
the  work  from  one  consideration  and  an¬ 
other  until  the  New  Year  has  turned.  It  is 
never  advisable  to  take  cuttings  at  this 
season  from  a  cold  house.  Plants  that 
are  to  be  used  for  propagation  should  be 
brought  to  a  house  in  which  a  temperature 
of  not  less  than  50  degrees  is  maintained. 
The  young  shoots  thus  encouraged  are 
then  in  a  right  condition  to  strike  with 
bottom  heat.  I  like  to  strike  them 
quickly  and  as  soon  as  rooted,  gradually 
to  build  up  their  constitution  by  making 
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them  as  hardy  as  possible.  Long  jointed 
plants  generally  mean  weak  and  drawn- 
up  plants,  and  this  should  be  guarded 
against  at  all  hazards. 

A  batch  of  the  early  out-of-door  Chry¬ 
santhemums  should  be  struck  without  de¬ 
lay,  if  they  have  not  already  been  started. 

Work  of  the  Moment. 

Every7  bit  of  garden  lying  idle  should 
be  dug  over  and  left  rough  when  weather 
permits.  The  frost  then  will  do 
thoroughly7  its  great  and  good  work  in 
sweetening,  pulverising,  and  penetrating 
the  soil. 

F.  Norfolk. 

- - 
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THE  WORK 
DESCRIBED. 


The  seasons  of  late  autumn  and  early 
winter  are  particularly  suitable  for  the 
work  of  trenching,  as,  if  thoroughly  car¬ 
ried  out,  the  soil  will  receive  the  full  bene¬ 
fit  of  exposure  to  Nature’s  manifold  forces 
during  the  time  which  follows.  It  is  not 
here  proposed  to  dwell  in -detail  upon  the 
chemical  changes  resulting  from  this 
operation,  so  I  will  merely  remind 
readers  that  “weathering,”  i.e.,  exposure 
to  air,  combined  with  the  winter  round  of 
rain,  snotv,  frost,  thaw,  and  other  atmos¬ 
pheric  influences  affects  the  soil  so  greatly 
as  to  make  constant  cultivation  essential 
to  successful  cropping ;  without  deep 
trenching  and  surface  forking  and  hoeing 
such  exposure  cannot  properly  take  place. 

Manuring. 

At  the  time  of  trenching  further  im¬ 
provement  in  the  texture  and  fertility  of 
the  soil  may  well  be  carried  out  by  some 
kind  of  manuring.  This  will  vary  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  e.g.,  a  stiff 
soil  w7ill  benefit  by  a  dressing  of  lime,  and 
a  poor  soil  by  an  application  of  good 
stable  manure.  The  kind  of  crops  to  be 
growm  must  also  here  be  considered.  The 
question  as  to  complete  or  only  partial  in¬ 
version  of  soils  in  trenching  will  be  de¬ 
cided  by7  reference  to  their  condition ;  the 
usual  requirement,  however,  will  be  found 
to  lie  in  continual  deepening  of  the  tilth 
by7  allowing  it  to  assimilate  with  the  barren 
subsoil  at  the  bottom,  and  in  improving 
this  by  the  gradual  exposure  of  a  portion 
at  a  time. 

A  Few  Remarks. 

By  trenching  is,  of  course,  understood 
digging  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  at  least 
two  spits.  For  vegetable  plots,  trenching 
three  spits  deep  is  desirable ;  this  should 
be  carried  out  thoroughly  once  during  each 
year.  Herbaceous  borders  must  be 
trenched  two  spits  deep  every  third  year 
at  least,  and  this  will  give  an  opportunity 
for  the  division  and  re-planting  of  peren¬ 
nials.  The  directions  below  give  the 
method  of  trenching  when  this  is  carried 
to  a  depth  of  two  spits,  suggesting  also, 
as  examples,  some  materials  for  putting 
in  during  the  operation. 

How  to  Do  the  Work. 

Mark  out  a  trench  eighteen  inches  wide 
across  the  surface  of  the  plot,  using  the 


edge  of  the  spade  to  do  this.  Cut  the  soil 
downwards  perpendicularly  with  the  mark¬ 
ing  lines,  and  then  commence  digging 
out.  Stand  in  the  trench  as  soon  as  there 
is  sufficient  space,  working  backwards 
from  end  to  end.  Remove  in  barrow  loads 
all  soil  taken  out  of  this  trench,  placing 
it  where  it  is  desired  to  finish  off.  Loosen 
the  soil  at  the  bottom  to  a  depth  of  six 
inches.  Lay  in  green  garden  refuse  or 
manure.  Mark  out  a  second  trench  and 
turn  in,  cutting  down  the  top  spit.  Give 
a  sprinkling  of  Vaporite — against  wire- 
worm — over  the  now  equal  surfaces  of  the 
two  trenches.  Take  out  the  remainder  of 
the  first  spit  of  second  trench,  placing  it 
on  top  of  that  already  turned  into  first 
trench.  Give  a  good  sprinkling  of  basic 
slag  along  the  surface  of  this.  Take  out 
second  spit  of  second,  trench,  and  fill  up 
the  first  with  the  soil  dug  out. 

Repeat  these  processes  until  the  entire 
plot  or  border  has  been  worked,  taking 
care  to  keep  an  even  surface  as  each 
trench  is  filled  up. 

In  spring  a  light  forking  will  break  up 
afresh  the  surface  soil,  and"  render  it  fit 
for  sowing. 

Middlesex.  Helen  Colt. 


-  Q.  W.  - 

Prize  Competitions. 


GENERAL  CONDITIONS.-Competitors  must 
•write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular 
paid  contributors  to  THE  GARDENING- 
WORLD  or  other  gardening  journals  are  de¬ 
barred  from  entering,  but  occasional  con¬ 
tributors  may  compete.  The  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  competitor  must  appear  on  each 
article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right 
to  reproduce,  in  any  way,i  any  article  or  photo¬ 
graph  sent  for  competition.  The  conditions 
applying  to  each  competition  should  be  care¬ 
fully  read. 

WEEKLY 

PRIZES. 

A  PRIZE  OFTEN  SHILLINGS  will  be  given 
for  the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  para¬ 
graph  or  article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but 
value  rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in 
making  the  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Com¬ 
petition,”  and  post  not  later  than  the  Monday 
following  date  of  issue.  Entries  received  later 
than  Tuesday  (first  post)  will  be  left  over  until 
the  following  week. 

Two  prizes  of  2s.  6d.  will  be  awarded  each 
week  for  the  two  best  letters,  not  exceeding 
150  words,  on  any  interesting  gardening  sub¬ 
ject. 


RESULTS  OF 
LAST  WEEK’S 
COMPETITIONS. 


Some  of  the  best  papers  in  this  competition 
are  too  long,  and  we  desire  readers  to  keep 
within  a  column. 

The  prize  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “H.  Hall”  for  his  article  on 
“  American  Blight,”  page  21. 

In  the  Prize  Letter  Competition,  a  prize  was 
awarded  to  “A.  Dennett”  for  his  article  on 
“  A  Substitute  for  Seakale  ”  ;  and  another  to 
“A.Y.M.”  for  his  article  on  “Parsnips  for 
Exhibition,”  page  20. 


Chrysanthemums. 


Notes  on 
Propagation. 


As  the  season  has  again  arrived  for  the 
propagation  of  these  beautiful  flowers,  per¬ 
haps  a  few  hints  may7  not  be  out  of  place. 

The  method  generally  adopted  is  to 
select  stiff  sturdy7  cuttings  about  three 
inches  long  as  far  from  the  stem  as  pos¬ 
sible,  where  this  can  be  done,  avoiding 
cuttings  with  buds,  and  making  a  clean 
cut  with  a  sharp  knife  below  a  joint. 
Shallow  boxes  or  3J4  inch  pots  may  be 
used  with  a  compost  of  equal  parts  of 
light  loam,  leaf  mould,  one-eighth  of 
coarse  sand,  and  one-eighth  of  wood  ash, 
the  whole  mixed  well  together.  An  impor¬ 
tant  point  is  to  allow  good  drainage.  Then 
fill  the  boxes  or  pots,  pressing  the  soil 
slightly  firm,  and  sprinkling  the  surface  1 
with  a  little  silver  sand.  Use  a  blunt  stick 
(with  which  to  make  the  hole  for  the  cut¬ 
tings,  making  sure  they  reach  die  bottom 
of  the  holes.  Press  the  soil  around,  mak¬ 
ing  it  firm,  and  give  a  thorough  watering,  i 
after  which  great  care  -must  be  taken  not  < 
to  over-water,  especially  during  dull  damp 
days.  Place  the  bo|xes  or  pots  on  finely7 
sifted  ashes  in  a  shallow  box  in  a  light 
airy  greenhouse  or  a  frame,  maintaining 
a  temperature  of  about  45  deg.  The 
boxes  should  be  covered  with  glass  which 
can  be  tilted  or  removed  as  required  for 
the  puqjose  of  g'iving  air.  Shade  from 
sunshine  till  the  cuttings  are  rooted,  each 
day  wiping  the  moisture  off  the  underside 
of  the  glass  with  a  sponge.  When  the 
cuttings  begin  to  root  gradually  give  a 
little  air,  increasing  it  as  they  will  stand 
without  flagging,  and  very  soon  the  glass 
may  be  removed  for  an  hour  or  two  each 
day  with  great  benefit  to  the  rootlets. 

When  found  to  be  nicely  rooted  they 
may  be  transferred  into  6o’s;  extra  strong 
varieties  may  be  given  a  size  larger.  The 
compost  should  now  be  three  parts  fibrous 
loiam,  one  part  leaf-mould,  one  part  well 
rotted  manure,  one-sixth  of  wood  ashes, 
and  a  similar  amount  of  sharp  silver 
sand,  the  whole  well  mixed,  and  passed 
through  a  coarse  sieve.  This  compost 
should  be  used  moderately  moist,  and  the 
plants  potted  firmly  without  damaging  the 
rootlets.  When  re-potted  return  them  ta 
a  frame,  keeping  them  close  for  a  day  or 
two,  again  increasing  the  air  as  the  in¬ 
mates  will  stand  without  flagging.  Avoid 
cold  draughts,  and  protect  them  from 
frost,  keeping  them  as  cool  as  possible. 
Syringe  on  fine  bright  mornings  and  early 
afternoons  so  that  they  may  become  dry 
before  nightfall 

F.  G.  Wr 


Swamp  Potatos.— The  Swamp  Potato, 
Solanum  Commersoni,  somewhat  recently 
introduced  to  this  country  from  South 
America,  and  specimens  of  which  grown 
in  Sussex  were  exhibited  at  the  last 
National  Potato  Society’s  show,  has  the  re¬ 
markable  quality  that  it  never  needs  re¬ 
planting,  multiplying  itself  by  means  of 
the  long  tubers  which  it  throws  out  in  all 
directions.  The  flavour  is,  unfortunately, 
somewhat  bitter,  and  experiments  with  the 
object  of  combining  disease-resistance 
with  palatable  baste  are  now  being  made. 
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THE  DWARF  .... 

Pomegranate. 


(Punica  Granatum  nana.) 


Many  of  our  readers  are  familiar  with 
he  Pomegranate  as  it  appears  in  the  fruit 
;hops,  but  a  smaller  number  have  ever 
seen  a  Pomegranate  tree  growing.  The 
ordinary  form  of  this  tree  is  so  nearly 
hardy  in  this  country  that  it  lives  against 
L  waii  in  the  southern  counties  and  more 
Favoured  spots,  and  even  occasionally 
produces  a  few  of  its  scarlet  blooms.  As 
far  as  we  are  aware  it  has  not  fruited  in 
this  country,  but  as  an  ornamental  sub¬ 
ject  it  would  be  quite  as  interesting  as 
■he  Myrtle,  if  it  would  flower  more  freely. 

The  dwarf  form  of  the  tree  under 
notice  blooms  much  more  freely  even  in 


pots  or  tubs,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
plant.  We  have  seen  many  very  pretty 
trees  only  3ft.  high  and  growing  in  eight 
or  ten  inch  pots,  yet  furnished  with  plenty 
of  flowers  and  buds  on  the  little  round 
heads.  Such  plants  are  useful  for  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  pathway  leading  to  the  dwelling 
house,  on  the  steps  by  the  front  door,  or 
on  balconies  by  the  house. 

Those  who  would  like  to  grow  it  would 
find  it  a  suitable  subject  for  planting 
against  low,  sheltered,  and  warm  walls, 
which  it  would  cover  in  a  pleasing  and 
interesting  way.  The  plant  produces  a 
large  number  of  twiggy  shoots,  thickly 


In  the  more  favoured  parts  of  the 
country  the  plant  may  be  kept  out  of 
doors  all  winter,  but  those  who  grow  them 
in  pots  for  the  purposes  above  mentioned 
could  manage  to  secure  a  place  for  it  in 
the  greenhouse  or  in  a  cold  frame  or  pit 
during  winter.  As  the  leaves  fall  off, 
any  out  of  the  way  corner  of  the  house 
would  serve  to  shelter  it  in  winter  until  it 
commences  growing  again  in  spring. 
Those  who  would  like  to  give  the  plant  a 
trial  should  make  a  point  of  securing  the 
dwarf  variety  above  named,  as  it  flowers 
much  more  freely  than  the  'type. 

- - 

Firm  Planting  of  Fruit  Trf.es. — In  a 
recent  lecture  delivered  by  Mr.  S.  M. 
Pickering,  F.R.S.,  director  of  Ridgemont 
Experimental  Fruit  Farm,  he  said  as  the 
result  of  practical  experiments  extending 
over  twelve  years,  there  was  one  item  of 
practical  utility'  which  they  might  re¬ 
member,  and  that  was  the  stamping  of  the 


The  Dwarf  Pomegranate  iPunica  Granatum  nana). 


quite  a  small  state.  The  accompanying 
illustration  represents  a  plant  growing  on 
the  low  foundation  walls  of  a  porch  of  the 
T-range  at  Kew.  This  may  be  considered 
a  specimen  of  large  size,  as  it  is  about 
4ft.  high  and  twice  as  wide.  .  The  dwarf 
Pomegranate  is  really  a  very  old  plant, 
but  somehow  or  other  ,  very'  few  people 
have  recognised  its  value  in  this  country  . 
Our  neighbours,  the  French,  use  it  veiy 
largely  in  the  form  of  small  standards  m 


furnished  with  small  lanceolate  leaves,  not 
unlike  those  of  the  Myrtle,  but  more 
pointed.  The  plant  figured  bore  a  large 
number  of  buds  and  fully  expanded 
flowers,  though  the  camera  fails  to  show 
them  so  well  as  might  be,  owing  to  their 
rich  scarlet  colour  which  comes  out  black, 
and  therefore  is  mostly  hidden  amongst  the 
leaves.  At  the  ends  of  the  shoots  round 
the  top  of  the  plant,  however,  a  number 
of  the  flowers  and  buds  may  be  noticed. 


\Maclaren  <S^  Sons. 

root  into  the  ground.  Mr.  Stevens,  of 
Egerton,  in  a  discussion  that  followed  the 
lecture,  stated  that  as  an  experiment  forty 
years  ago  he  and  his  brother  planted  three 
Damson  trees  each.  His  own  were  put  in 
in  the  ordinary  way.  but  his  brother  trod 
each  tree,  so  much  so,  that  he  thought 
they'  could  not  live.  The  result,  however, 
was  that  those  that  were  rammed  were 
alive  to-day,  and  the  three  he  planted  died 
off  at  once. 
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PRIZE  LETTER  COMPETITION. 


Readers  are  invited,  to  contribute  to  this 
coli.rnn  short  letters  discussing  any  gar¬ 
dening  subject. 

Letters  must  not  exceed  150  words  each  in 


\  Good  White  Chrysanthemum  for  a  Sheltered 
Position. 

Souv.  de  Petite  Amie  is  one  cif  the  most 
useful  for  cutting  out  of  doors  when  white 
flowers  are  getting  scarce.  Last  year  I 
struck  a  good  lot  of  cuttings  of  it  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  planted  them  off  in  boxes  till  May, 
and  then  put  them  out  in  a  side  border 
about  two  feet  apart.  They  were  stopped 
in  April  and  again  in  June.  In  October 
when  they  were  in  full  bud  I  removed  them 
to  a  border  under  the  walls  of  the  house, 
and  at  the  end  of  November  they  had 
escaped  frost,  and  were  making  a  good 
show.  It  will  be  found  a  good  plan  to 
dig  up  the  plants  after  flowering,  and 
place  in  boxes  in  a  cold  frame  for  getting 
cuttings  for  the  coming  year. 

H.  W.  Wakely. 

Dorchester. 

The  Gooseberry  Sawfly. 

Where  the  Gooseberry  sawfly  has  teen 
a.t  work  during  the  past  summer,  action 
should  now  be  taken  to  prevent,  or  at 
least  lessen,  its  ravages  during  the  coming 
season.  Three  or  four  inches  of  the  soil 
beneath  and  immediately  around  the 
bushes  should  be  removed  entirely,  and 
deposited  on  some  part  of  the  garden  as 
far  removed  from  the  Gooseberry  plot  as 
possible.  Some  freshly-slaked  lime,  or  a 
good  sprinkling  of  soot  should  next  be 
placed  over  the  roots,  slightly  pricking 
this  in  with  a  fork.  Then  the  equivalent 
of  soil  removed  should  be  brought  from 
some  other  part  of  the  garden,  and  lime 
or  soot  well  stirred  into  this  when  put 
down,  the  whole  being  well  firmed  when 
finished  unless  the  soil  is  in  a  wet  condi¬ 
tion. 


Callander. 


G.  F. 


Corn  Salad  or  Lamb’s  Lettuce. 

As  the  weather  becomes  colder  and 
Lettuce  scarcer.  Endive  and  other  sub¬ 
stitutes  for  it  are  of  greater  value.  Among 
these  substitutes  the  Corn  Salad  holds  a 
high  place,  and  as  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
its  cultivation,  it  should  be  grown  by 
everybody.  In  August  select  a  rich  piece 
of  ground,  and  having  dug  and  raked  it 
level,  draw  drills  12  inches  apart  and  2 
inches  deep.  Sow  the  seed  evenly,  thin 
out  the  plant's  to  two  inches  apart,  and  hoe 
frequently.  If  these  details  are  carried 
out,  a  supply  of  tender,  crisp  leaves  can  be 
obtained  at  this  season,  and  if  alternate 
plants  are  pulled  for  use,  those  left  con¬ 
tinue  to  increase  in  size  until  the  spring, 
forming  a  splendid  addition  to  the  salad 
bowl  at  a  time  when  other  green  material 
i.s  very  scarce.  The  Italian  variety  has 
the  largest  leaves. 

J.  C. 

Sussex. 


length ,  and  must  be  written  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only. 

Two  Prizes  of  2s.  6d.  each  will  be 
awarded  each  week  for  the  two  Letters 
which  the  Editor  considers  to  be  the  best. 


Coleus  thyrsoideus. 

As  a  winter  flowering  plant,  Coleus 
thyrsoideus  is  an  acquisition  in  gardens 
where  much  decorative  work  has  to  be 
carried  out,  a.s  it  produces  long  spikes  of 
bright  blue  flowers  at  Christmas.  The 
plant  is  of  easy  •  cultivation,  and  cuttings 
strike  very  readily  in  early  spring.  When 
the  young  plants  are  established  in  small 
pots,  pinch  out  the  tops  to  induce  them 
to  become  bushy.  It  thrives  best  when 
potted  moderately  firm  in  a  compost  of 
turf,  leaf  soil  and  sand.  Whilst  in  full 
growth  in  the  summer,  it  should  receive 
plenty  of  liquid  manure,  and  occasionally 
soot  water.  During  the  winter  months 
ventilation  should  be  afforded  whenever 
the  weather  is  suitable,  so  as  to  harden 
the  plants  for  use  in  the  mansion.  Small 
plants,  when  placed  in  silver  vases  on  the 
dinner-table,  have  .a  very  light  and  pretty 
effect. 

Hamilton.  J.  M.  T. 


Pentas  carnea. 

This  plant  makes  a  good  addition  to 
other  stove-house  flowering  plants  when 
grown  for  winter  decoration.  It  may  be 
raised  from  seed  or  cuttings,  the  latter 
being  preferably  taken  in  the  spring  when 
two  or  three  inches  high,  and  inserted  in 
a  60  size  pot,  and  removed  to  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  65  to-  70  deg.  under  a  hand  light. 
A  compost  of  equal  parts  loam  and  leaf- 
soil  and  plenty  of  sand  to  keep  it  porous 
will  be  suitable.  When  well  rooted,  pot 
them  into  large  60's,  and  when  established 
pinch  the  tops  out,  allowing  them  to  break 
tc;  produce  good  bushy  plants.  F or  the 
final  potting  compost  as  mentioned  above 
in  a  coarser  state  will  be  suitable,  a  five 
or  six-inch  pot  being  the  most  useful  for 
decorative  purposes.  When  well  estab¬ 
lished  a  little  sheep's  manure  and  soot- 
water  given  twice  weekly  in  a  weak  state 
will  be  found  beneficial. 

W.  Hughes. 

Bicton. 


Sehizanthus  for  Spring  Flowering. 

When  doing  up  the  garden  some  weeks 
ago  I  came  across  some  seedling  plants 
around  the  parent  plant  of  Sehizanthus. 
They  were  dwarf  and  sturdy,  and  worth 
saving,  I  thought,  so  they  were  carefully 
lifted  and  potted  in  small-sized  pots,  and 
after  they  had  recovered  from  the  change 
they  were  placed  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass 
in  a  cool  greenhouse,  where  they  got 
plenty  of  light  and  air.  They  will  be  re¬ 
potted  into  larger  sizes  as  they  require  it, 
giving  them  a  mixture  of  loam,  leaf  mould 
and  sand.  The  excellent  illustration  in 
this  week’s  issue  (Dec.  1st)  of  a  plant  of 
Sehizanthus  wisetonensis  encourages  me 
to  hope  for  a  similar  sight  in  my  green¬ 
house  in  the  spring.  These  butterfly 
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flowers  are  amongst  the  best  of  easily- 
raised  plants ;  they  are  very  pretty  anc 
dainty,  and  one  wonders  they  are  not  more 
grown.  People  unfamiliar  with  them  etc 
claim  about  their  daintiness  and  beauty 
when  first  seeing  them. 

A.  F.  L. 

Sutton. 


The  Management  of  Retarded  Plants. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  retarded  plant; 
are  being  more  generally  grown  and 
better  understood  year  by  year.  They 
must,  however,  be  carefully  treated  to  oh 
tain  the  best  results,  or  failure  instead  ol 
success  will  ensue.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  for  the  greater  part  of  a  year 
the  plants  have  been  kept  in  an  extremely 
low  temperature  (nearly  freezing,  in  fact 
and  that  when  brought  from  the  store  and 
placed  in  more  genial  quarters  they  com¬ 
mence  growing  very  quickly;  therefore  ir 
order  to-  promote  strength  and  some  de¬ 
gree  of  hardiness,  they  must  not  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  much  heat  for  a  time  at  least 
but  brought  along  very  steadily  and  undei 
cool  conditions.  No  better  place  can  be 
had  than  cold  pits  or  frames  for  such 
things  as  Liiiums  of  sorts,  Lilies  of  the 
Valley,  Spiraeas,  etc.,  etc.,  as  they  can  be 
gradually  inured  to  light  and  air  and 
eventually  taken  to  warmer  quarters. 

Worthing.  F.  A. 


Charm  and  Novelty. 

Well  wash  a  large  Beetroot  or  Carrot.  ; 
cut  off  the  stalks  within  an  inch  of  the  i 
crown,  and  then,  with  a  sharp  knife,  re¬ 
move  a  sufficient  portion  of  the  root,  leav¬ 
ing  it  an  inch  or  two  in  diameter.  Scoop 
out  the  inside,  leaving  an  outside  thick¬ 
ness  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  all.  round, 
and  taking  care  not  to  cut  down  into  the  I 
crown.  Fill  with  water  and  place  a  j 
Hyacinth  or  Crocus  Bulb  in  position  as 
when  grown  in  a  proper  glass.  Suspend  | 
the  root  crown  downwards  by  means  of 
cord  or  wire,  and  supply  water  u'hen  re-  | 
quired. 

The  foliage  of  the  vegetable  will  grow 
and  curl  upwards,  and  the  bulb  will  throw 
out  leaves  and  bloom,  simultaneously  with 
the  foliage.  The  light  green  feathery 
foliage  of  the  Carrot  contrasts  admirably 
with  the  dark  hue  of  the  Beet,  and  the 
dark  foliage  and  bright  bloom  of  the 
bulb. 


Novus. 


Gloucester. 


Economy  in  Labour. 

Many  gardeners  are  handicapped  fox 
the  want  of  sufficient  strength  of  hands, 
hence  they  must  adopt  economy  in 
labour,  which  often  results  in  the  work 
being  done  in  a  haphazard  fashion. 
Every  effort  should  *  be  made  to  do  the 
work  in  as  practical  a  manner  as  possible, 
and  to  adopt  a  systematic  procedure,  for 
'  the  best  results.  So  with  anotnfer  JC'-T 
commenced  the  numerous  writers  who  sus¬ 
tain  The  Gardening  World,  bright, 
interesting  and  instructive,  should  bear 
in  mind  to  be  as  explicit  as  possible,  and 
use  the  most  economical  and  reliable 
methods  to  benefit  the  maximum  of 
readers,  also  to  insert  as  much  intelli¬ 
gence  and  instruction  as  possible  in  a 
small  space.  For  the  gardener  is  a  busy 
man,  with  many  projects  on  hand,  and  a 
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hundredfold  duties,  therefore  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  clearly  expressed  literature  in  the 
gardening  press. 

Wish  aw.  A.  \  .  M. 


striking  Cuttings  in  Water. 

In  your  issue  for  December  1st  (p.  862) 
your  correspondent  “  Veritas”  calls  atters- 
i on  to  an  interesting  phase  of  gardening 
under  the  above  heading.  I  should  like 
:o  say  that  I  have  tried  this  method  my- 
jclf  and  found  it  not  only  interesting,  but 
practicable,  and  I  believe  that  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  hardwooded  subjects  may  be  suc- 
ressfully  propagated  in  this  way.  In  the 
ordinary  way  of  striking  cuttings,  or 
rather  that  practised  by  nurserymen  and 
other  practical  men,  each  species,  or 
Venus,  has  its  special  treatment,  but  many 
of  them  will  strike  equally  well  in  a  jar 
>f  water.  I  have  always  changed'  the 
,vater  at  intervals,  and  put  a  piece  of  char- 
roal  in  the  jar  to  keep  it  sweet.  I  have 
rooted  Myrtle  cuttings  in  this  way,  the 
failures  being  practically  nil,  whilst  I 
rave  known  many  people  attempt  to  root 
them  in  soil  and  fail.  The  secret  of 
access,  however,  depends  upon  the  com¬ 
post  they  are  potted  in  at  first,  which 
should  be  rough  and  very  porous,  and  be 
.veil  watered  until  planting  out  or  re¬ 
setting.  Shade  until  re-established. 
Myrtle  cuttings  should  be  taken  with  a 
neel. 

E.  T.  Lawrence. 

Devon. 

- +++ - 

Sweet  Violets, 


\  Letter  to  the  Editors 

I  was  pleased  to  read  the  remarks  of 
your  correspondent,  Mr.  T.  L.  Dick,  on 
his  treatment  and  growing'  the  above,  al¬ 
though,  as  he  says,  they  require  a  deal 
af  trouble  to  grow  them  to  perfection,  yet 
at  the  same  time  no  flowers  are  more  ap¬ 
preciative  or  more  valuable  for  decorating 
purposes  when  well  grown  than  they  are. 
His  recommendation  of  striking  I  have 
seen  practised.  I  remember  when  at 
Powderham  Castle,  under  Mr.  Powell,  he 
always  struck  them  in  a  frame,  but  in¬ 
stead  of  planting  them  in  an  open  space 
for  removal  in  September,  he  planted 
them  in  their  permanent  quarters  at  once, 
which  was  a  shallow  frame  about  18 
inches  in  depth,  and  where  lights  could  be 
put  on  during  the  winter  months,  water¬ 
ing  and  syringing  being  well  attended  to. 
I  have  never  seen  A'iolets  do  better  than 
they  did  under  the  above  treatment, 
neither  have  I  seen  larger  or  more  perfect 
blooms. 

John  Reynolds. 

Barton  Mills,  Suffolk. 

- - 

Elm  Trees  at  Hampton. — When  the 
electric  tramway  was  taken  to  Hampton 
Court  a  strip  of  Bushey  Park  was  acquired 
for  the  purpose  of  widening  the  road. 
Now  the  tall  Elm  trees  there  have  been 
lopped  and  topped  until  they  appear  like 
scarecrows.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
an  avenue  of  Elms  in  Ravenscourt  Park. 
Possibly  this  may  have  been  due  to  pre¬ 
cautions  taken  to  safeguard  the  public 
from  falling  Elms. 


The  true  Daisy  is  a  very  small  herb  as 
everybodv  knows,  but  it  is  so  familiar  an 
object  in  the  grass  during  the  spring  and 
early  pari  of  summer  that  lovers  of  gar¬ 
dens  and  flowers  frequently  compare 
something  else  to  it.  The  plant  under 
notice  is  a  shrub  native  to  New  Zealand, 
and  produces  a  profusion  of  flowers  com¬ 
parable  to  those  of  a  white  Daisy,  not  the 
“  Wee  modest  crimson  tipped  flow'd  ”  of 
Burns.  The  shrub  proves  quite  hardy  in 
this  country  over  a  wide  area  between 
London  and  Edinburgh  at  least,  and  has 
proved  one  of  the  most  useful  of  relatively 
recent  introductions.  It  belongs  to  the 
same  family  as  the  Daisy,  though  it  has 
acquired  a  shrubby'  habit  seldom  seen  in 
the  Composite  family  except  those  com¬ 
ing  from  warm  and  temperate  climates. 

The  leaves  of  the  New  Zealand 
Daisy  bush  are  of  a  dark  green  colour, 
about  the  same  size  as  those  of  the  Bex, 


and  nearly  as  thickly  placed  on  the  twiggy 
shoots.  The  shrub  is  therefore  a  popular 
one  with  those  w’ho  have  made  its  ac¬ 
quaintance,  and  as  it  may  be  kept  in  a 
dwarf  condition  for  many  years,  it  is  well 
adapted  for  small  gardens.  Besides  re¬ 
sembling  Box  in  its  close  and  twiggy 
habit,  it  has  the  recommendation  of  being 
an  evergreen  and  likewise  a  flowering 
shrub. 

Those  w'ho  wish  to  introduce  it  to  their 
gardens  should  either  procure  the  plants 
about  the  end  of  October  or  up  to  the 
middle  of  November,  but  failing  that, 
they  should  wait  till  April.  Like  other 
evergreens,  it  should  not  be  planted  in 
the  dead  season  of  winter,  as  the  leaves 
are  liable  to  give  off  the  moisture  of  the 
plant  while  the  mutilated  and  dormant 
roots  are  unable  to  supply  the  needs  of  the 
plant.  When  transplanted  in  April  vege¬ 
tation  is  then  active,  and  the  roots  caon 
repair  the  damage  caused  by  moving. 


New  Zealand  Daisy  Bush  (.Olearia  Haastiii. 
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GRICE’S  SWEET  PEAS. 


F'  r  nearly  10  years  we  have  claimed  for  our  Sweet  Pea 
collections  that  they  were  not  only  the  Cheapest  but  the 
best  iu  the  market,  and  a  trial  order  will  prove  conclusively 
that  while  it  is  necessary  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  a  good 
article,  it  is  not  necessary  to  pay  the  fancy  prices  so  often 
asked  for  seeds  of  these  charming  and  popular  flowers. 

Our  Collections  for  the  present  season  have  as  usual  been 
carefully  revised,  aud  we  invite  comparison  of  our  offer 
with  any  other  advertised. 

Collection  No.  1  contains  18  fine  named  varieties,  em¬ 
bracing  all  shades  of  colour.  Price  1/2  Post  Free. 

With  the  above  we  send  gratis  a  packet  of  100  seeds  of  our 
Prize  Strain  of  Aster  Giant  Comet  mixed. 

Collection  No.  2  contains  18  choice  varieties  entirely 
distinct  from  No.  1.  Price  1/8  Post  Free. 

With  the  above  we  send  gratis  a  packet  of  100  seeds  of 
our  Prize  Strain  of  Large  Flowering  Stocks  mixed. 

The  two  collections,  post  free.  2/6,  with  a  packet  of  our 
Special  Strain  of  Machet  Mignonette,  gratis. 

Collection  No.  3  contains  the  following  18  superb  new 
varieties  : — Black  Knight,  Dainty.  Dorothy  Eckford,  G'adys 
Unwin,  George  Goidon,  Helen  Lewis,  Helen  Pierce,  Hon. 
Mrs.  E.  Kenyon,  Jeannie  Gordon,  Jessie  CuthbeLtson,  King 
Edward  VII.,  Lady  Grisel  Hamilton,  Marchioness  of  Ohol- 
mondeley.  Miss  H.  Philbrick,  Miss  Willmott,  Mrs.  Walter 
Wright,  Prince  of  Wales,  Romolo  Piazzani. 

50  seeds  each,  packed  separately  ...  2/6. 

With  the  above  we  send  gratis  a  packet  of  100  Seeds  of 
our  Superb  Strain  of  Aster  Victoria,  mixed. 

The  three  collections  post  free  5/-,  with  Black  Michael, 
Boltons  Pink,  David  R.  Williamson,  Evelyn  Byatt,  Florence 
Spencer,  John  Ingman  ( 25  seeds  each)  gratis. 


BEGONIAS. 

We  make  a  great  speciality  of  these  lovely  flowers,  and 
offer  an  immense  stock  of  strong  two  year  old  tubers,  which 
we  guarantee  will  give  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  all 
purchasers. 

Single : — Scarlet,  Crimson,  Pink,  Copper,  White,  Yellow, 
Salmon,  Orange,  separate  or  mixed,  per  doz.  2/6,  per  100 17/6. 

Double : —  Copper,  Orange,  Pink,  Red,  Yellow,  White, 
separate  or  mixed,  per  doz.  3/6,  per  100  27/-. 

General  Catalogue  together  with  our  dainty  Sweet  Pea 
List,  sent  gratis  and  post  free  to  all  applicants.  Please 
favour  us  with  an  application. 

ARTHUR  E.  GRICE  &  CO., 

Seedsmen,  BIRMINGHAM . 


HEINEMANN’S 

Vegetable  &  Flower  Seed  Catalogue, 

FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


VICTORIA  CYCLAMEN, 

FINEST  NOVELTY  FOR  1907. 

Per  Packet  1/3  Post  Free. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  with  COLOURED 
PLATES,  free  on  application.  Write  for  it  by  Id.  Foreign 
Post  Card. 


FLOWER  SEEDS  CARRIAGE  PAID. 


F.  C.  HEINEMAIMN, 

Seed  Grower  by  Special  Warrant  of  H.M.  the 
Cerman  Emperor, 


SPECIAL  NOTICE 

For  1907. 


IF  YOU  WANT 


REALLY  GOOD  SEEDS 

AT  MODERATE  PRICES 

SEND  TO 

MR.  Robt.  SYDENHAM, 

NEW  TENBY  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 

No  one  will  serve  you  better. 


SWEET  PEAS  A  SPECIALITY. 

12  Useful  Varieties,  50  Seeds  of  each,  Is.  6d, 
26  Good  Varieties,  50  Seeds  of  each,  2s.  6d. 

44  Best  Varieties,  50  Seeds  ofleacli,  4s. 

All  the  NEWEST  VARIETIES  AT  POPULAR  PRICES 

Henry  Eckford,  25  seeds,  6d. :  Queen  Alexan¬ 
dra,  25  seeds,  6d. ;  Sybil  Eckford,  25  seeds,  4d. ; 

Countess  Spencer  50  seeds,  3d. ;  Helen  Lewis, 

50  seeds,  4d. ;  Helen  Pierce,  25  seeds,  3d  ;  John 
Ingman;  50  seeds,  3d.  ;  Paradise,  new  warm  rose 
form  of  Countess  Spencer,  or  an  improved  Enchantress, 
50  seeds,  6d. ;  Evelyn  Byatt,  25  seeds,  3d.  ;  Mrs. 
Charles  Foster,  25  seeds,  6d  :  Romolo  Pizzani, 
25  seeds,  3d.;  Rosie  Sydenham,  20  seeds,  3d.;  or 
the  12  varieties  for  3s.  6d. 

The  full  Collection  of  56  varieties,  6s.  6d. 

Anyone  may  select  their  own  varieties,  and  have  3s.  worth 
for  2s.  6d.,  or  six  packets  of  any  variety  at  price  of  five. 

FLOWER  SEEDS. 

Schizanthus  Wisetonensis,  from  the  best  strain 
in  the  Kingdom,  200  seeds  3d.  Nicotiana  Hybrids, 
all  the  new  colours  in  the  sweet  scented  strain,  about  1.000 
seeds,  3d.  Double  Begonia  Seed,  from  Mr.  Fred. 

Davis  Gold  Medal  Prize  Flowers,  equal  to  the  best  strain  in 
existence,  1 50  plump  selected,  s.eds,  1/-,  or  three  packets  for 
2/6.  Carnation  seed,  saved  from  the  very  best  prize 
\  arieties  .100  seeds,  2/6. 

ONIONS. 

Selected  stocks  of  Excelsior,  about  1,500  seeds,  6d, ;  Ailsa 
Craig,  about  1,200  seeds,  6d.  ;  Rousliam  Park,  a  very  choice 
strain,' 8d.  per  ounce;  Zittau,  for  keeping,  6d.  per  ounce. 
Other  varieties  equally  cheap. 

TOMATOES. 

These  are  sure  to  give  satisfaction,  and  equal  to  many 
fancy-named  varieties  sold  at  five  or  six  times  the  money. 
Perfection,  Holmes’  Supreme,  Up-to-Date,  Hill  Side  Comet, 
Early  Open  Air,  or  Tamworth  Castle,  about  200  seeds,  3d.  ; 
The  Kiug,  a  grand  variety,  100  seeds,  3d. ;  or  any  six 
varieties  for  Is.  3d.,  post  free. 

PEAS. 

All  carefully  grown  from  selected  stocks  and  guaranteed 
equal  to  any  similar  varieties.  Gradus,  a  grand  true 
stock.  Is.  6d.  per  quart;  Green  Gem,  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  to  take  place  of  Wm.  Hurst,  with  pods  twice  the 
size,  Is.  3d.  per  quart ;  Duke  Of  Albany,  a  very 
select  stock,  Is.  3d.  per  quart ;  Gladstone,  the  finest  late 
exhibition  Pea,  more  often  shown  in  competition  than  any 
other  the  past  two  years,  a  grand  true  stock,  2s.  6d.  per 
quart,  stuck  limited ;  The  Clipper,  raised  by  Mr. 
Hobday,  and  shown  at  R.H.S.  under  name  of  Essex  Rival, 
but  renamed  The  Clipper,  not  to  clash  with  an  old  variety 
of  that  name;  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  Peas  of  recent 
introduction  ;  special  low  price  to  encourage  all  to  give  it  a 
trial,  Is.  3d.  per  pint  ;  2s  6d.  a  quart. 

VEGETABLES. 

The  best  Cucumbers,  6d.  per  packet  often  seeds  ;  the  best 
Carrots,  3d.  per  ounce  ;  the  best- Celeries,  3d.  per  packtt  of 
nearly  10,000  seeds  ;  the  best  Beets,  8d.  per  ounce  ;  All 
Good  Cabbages,  about  6d.  per  ounce;  Turnips,  2d.  per 
ounce  ;  6d.  a  quarter  of  a  pound. 

ALL  OTHER  VEGETABLES  EQUALLY  GOOD  AND  CHEAP. 


FULL  LIST  POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


MOST  EASTERLY  NURSERY 


FOREST  TREES,  SHRUBS.  FRUIT  TREES  &  BUSHES 
ROSES  PLANTS.  BULBS  &  SEEDS. 

The  Secret  of  Successful  Planting;  buy  from  a 

hardy  neighbourhood  where  w.-ak  stuff  cannot  exist 
and  everything  of  strong  constitution. 

Please  note  that  I  cau  supply  the  above  in  any  quan¬ 
tity  or  variety.  My  Nurseries,  which  are  situated  on 
England’s  bleakest  coast,  are  open  to  every  wind  that 
blows,  with  a  consequence  that  my  large  and  varied 
stock  is  as  liardy  a  it  can  be.  Hedging  a  speciality.  I 
have  an  enormous  stock  of  PRIVET,  TEW.  HOLLY. 
TAHARIX,  VERONICAS,  BEEOH,  QUICKTHORX. 
MYROBELLA  PLUM  in  all  sizes. 

I  pay  carriage  on  all  5s.  and  larger  orders  to  your 
nearest  station  ;  distance  or  weight  is  no  object.  The 
following  are  a  few  samples  of  offers  contained  in  cata¬ 
logue  15  assorted  Flowering;  Shrubs.  3/6;  larger 
selected,  6/9.  15  assorted  Evergreen  Shrubs.  3/a ; 

larger  selected,  6/9.  15  assorted  Evergreen  Shrubs, 
for  Window  Boxes,  Tubs,  etc..  3/- ;  12  extra  choice,  5/6. 

60  a  sorted  Shrubs  and  Trees,  10/6  ;  15  assorted 
Forest  Trees,  if.,  3/6 ;  6-7  ft.,  6/9.  12  Cooseberry. 

12  Currant.  25  Raspberry  Canes,  5/6  ;  §  quantity,  3/  ; 

3  Apple.  2  Pear,  2  Plum,  1  Cherry.  9/6.  "  6  Climbing. 

6  Bush  Roses,  3/6  ;  extra  stout,  6/9  ;  12  ^-Standard 
Roses,  9/6.  1 2  choice  assorted  H.P.  Roses  "(dwa>  f ),  5/6. 

Beautiful  Plants  for  Early  Spring;  Blooming-.— 50 
Wallflowers,  50  Daisies,  50  Pansies,  25  Fo  get-me-nots, 

25  Polyanthus,  3/9. 

Lovely  Hardy  Perennials. — Strong  transplam ed 
Columbines,  Arabis,  Antirrhinums,  Michaelmas  Daisy, 
Calliopsis,  Campanulas,  Foxgloves,  Canterbury  Bells, 
Delphiniums,  Indian  Pinks,  Dorouicums,  Hollyhock-. 
Sunflowers,  Mimnlus,  Polyanthus,  Sweet  Wiliams, 
Oriental  Poppy,  Gall  'rdias,  all  9d.  doz.,  strong  plants. 

Pansies,  choice  mixed,  4d.  doz. ;  2/-  100.  Polyan¬ 
thus,  choice  mixed,  6d.  doz. ;  3/-  100.  Daisies,  douhle 
whit  ,  very  strong,  2/6  100  ;  double  pink,  1/6  100. 
Wallflowers,  blood  red,  golden  green,  or  purpl-  emperor, 

1/3  100  ;  extra  selected,  2/6  100.  Blue  Cornflowers. 

2/-  100. 

Beautiful  Hardy  Climbers  — 2  Virginia  Creeper.  6  [ 

American  Belbine,  2  Clematis,  1  Cotoneaster,  2  Honey-  | 
suckle,  4  Roses,  2  Euonymus,  1  Jasrnine,  6  Irish  Ivy,  4 
Pea  Perennial,  3/-. 

CLEARANCE  OFFER  OF  BULBS.— 20  Hyacinths,  50 
Gladioli,  50  Spanish  Irises,  50  Tulips,  30  Snowdrops,  40  I 
Grate  Hyacinths,  40  Star  of  Bethlehem,  40  Bluebells,  30 
Crocuses^  20  M  ntbretia,  20  Ranunculus,  50  mixed  Nar-  | 
cissi  and  Daffodils  for  7/6  ;  ^  quantity,  4/3  ;  J  quantity, 
2/10.  All  str  ng  bulbs,  make  grand  show. 

BUY  FERTILE  SEEDS.  ALL  NEW. 

£1  WORTH  OF  VEGETABLE 

■*"  SEEDS  FOR  5/9,  half-quantity  3/6.  The  following 
Marvellous  Cheap  Collection  of  Vegetable  Seeds  to  entire!) 
stock  the  average  garden  foi  a  year,  all  the  best  varieties 
and  all  new  seeds.  Six  pints  Peas,  large  size  marrow  fats 
(not  small  shots),  Early,  Medium  aud  Late,  two  pints  each  ; 
one  pint  Broad  Beans  ;  one  pint  Dwarf  Kidney  Beans ; 
half-pint  Runner  Beans.  Ounce  packets  of  the  following 
Radish,  Long  ;  Radish,  turnip ;  Cress,  Mustard.  Spinach. 
Parsley,  Parsnip,  Turnip,  Carrot,  Bee-,  Lai ge  6d.  pack,  t 
of  the  following Lettvce, cos ;  Lettuce,  cabbage ;  Onion, 
-spring ;  Onion,  win  er ;  Savoy,  Cabbage,  Cauliflower, 
Celery,  red ;  Celery,  white :  C  cumber.  Leek,  Brussels 
Sprouts,  Broccoli,  Bo  ecole,  Vegetable  Marrow,  Tomato, 
and  GIVEN  GRATIS  2,000  SEEDS  OP  SWEET  PEAT 
saved  from  choicest  mixed  strain,  with  full  cultural  direc¬ 
tions  of  all  sseds. 

'TWENTY- SIX  VARIETIES  OF 

CHOICE  FLOWER  SEEDS,  all  hardy  aud  to  flower 
this  summer,  including  Stocks  and  Asters,  and  Dorothy 
Eckford,  the  finest  white  Sweet  Pea,  the  whole  26  packets 
with  full  cultural  directions  for  1/-. 

EXHIBITION  SWEET  PEAS.- 

The  following  varieties  have  been  selected  from  those 
which  won  the  Champion  Prize  at  the  National  Sweet  Pea 
Exhibition,  London.  Royal  Purple,  best  black ;  America  | 
blood  red,  striped  ;  Black  Knight,  deep  maroon,  very  fine  ; 
Coccinea,  rich  dark  salmon  scarlet ;  Dorothy  Eckford, 
finest  pure  white,  very  large  and  fine  ;  Duchess  of  Suther¬ 
land,  pearly  wlii'.e,  suffused  pink  ;  Duke  of  Westminster, 
rosy  maroon,  wings  violet  purple  ;  George  Gordon,  carmine 
crimson  ;  Gracie  Greenwood,  pale  salmon  pink,  very  deli¬ 
cate  ;  Hon.  Mrs.  Kenyon,  yellow  self,  one  of  the  best ;  Lady 
Grisel  Hamilton,  lavender  blue ;  Jeannie  Gordon,  fine 
erect,  dark  carmine  ;  Maid  of  Honour,  white,  edged  blue  ; 
Miss  Willmott,  large,  rich  deep  orange;  Navy  Blue, true 
blue ;  Prince  of  Wales,  bright  rose  self ;  Gladys  Unwin, 
giant  light  pink.  All  the  above  g  and  varieties,  17  separate 
packets  with  full  cultural  directions  for  1/3  post  free  or 
large  2d.  packets  of  any  sepamte  variety  required. 

'TOMATO  PRODIGIOSUS. — The 

popular  favourite,  still  unequalled  for  earliness,  heavy 
cropping,  flavour  and  disease-resisting  properties.  We  are, 
as  usual,  having  numerous  testimonials  and  repeat  orders 
from  last  year’s  delighted  customers.  We  have  thousands 
of  strong,  sturdy,  December  sown  plants,  grown  in  temper¬ 
ate  heat,  twice  transplanted  from  boxes.  2/-  per  doz.  ;  12/- 
per  100,  post  free,  wita  full  CULTUR  AL  DIRECT  I QNS  ; 
seed  packets  6d.  and  1/-  each.  The  fruit  of  this  superb 
dwarf,  short  jointed  variety  is  smooth  and  o  medium  size, 
borne  on  large  trusses,  it  finishes  with  a  point,  and  has  no 
unsightly  *•  eye.”  Large  packet  of  Sweet  Peas,  ch.  mixed, 
given  gratis  to  anyone  writing  for  my  large  Catalogue  of 
Forest  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Bulbs,  Plants,  any  variety,  any 
quantity. — E  GAYE,  Oulton  Broad  Lowestoft. 

3/-  ord  rs  carriage  paid.  State  wants  now.  Estimates  per 
return  and  large  catalogue,  including  (if  requested)  large 
sample  packet  of  Sweet  Pea,  choice  mixed,  gratis. 
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for  distribution  amoDgst  friends,  and  will  appreciate  the 
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Bdifotfial. 


Ueal  ?oU\o. 

“The  Potato  Year  Book"  for  1907  has 
been  on  our  table  for  some  time,  and  we 
note  an  article  on  “The  Ideal  Potato,’’  by 
the  late  secretary,  Mr.  W.  P.  Wright.  The 
combination  he  would  like  to  see  is 
heavy  cropping  capabilities,  good  cooking 
quality,  disease-resisting  capabilities,  and 
size.  Any  of  these  properties  may  be 
found  in  one  or  other  variety,  but  not 
combined  in  any  one.  Many  of  the 
Potatos  already  grown  are  indeed  far  too 
large  to  cook  properly  for  table  purposes. 
To  boil  such  tubers  takes  a  long  time  to 
soften  them  to  the  core  without  cutting 
them,  and  that,  in  our  opinion,  spoils  their 
flavour.  By  relatively  close  planting, 
however,  the  size  of  the  tubers  could  be 
-regulated  to  fit  them  for  table  purposes. 
All  the  other  properties  above  mentioned 
are  certainly  desirable. 

Some  facts  which  he  has  ascertained 
concerning  existing  varieties  are  worth 
bearing  in  mind.  The  best  six  cooking 
Potatos  areFactor,  Golden  Wonder,  Lang¬ 
worthy,  Peacemaker,  Up-to-date,  and 
Windsor  Castle.  Factor  is  also  very  pro¬ 
ductive,  but  the  three  following  ones 
neither  crop  heavily  nor  produce  large 
tubers.  The  writer  thinks  that  Up-to- 
date  and  Windsor  Castle  have  seen  their 
best  days  as  disease  resisters,  There  is 
a  great  diversity  of  opinion  upon  this 
point,  especially  in  the  case  of  Up-to- 
date,  of  which  some  people  still  succeed 
in  getting  satisfactory  crops  of  useful 
tubers.  Evergood  and  Sutton's  Dis¬ 
covery  are  considered  to  be  disease-proof, 
and  in  wet  seasons  they  would  undoubtedly 
prove  valuable. 


Elwes’  Snowdrop  Galar.thus  Elwesiil. 


ELWES’ 


SNOWDROP 


(Galanthus  Elwesii) 


Those  who  have  not  hitherto  grown 
this  handsome  Snowdrop  will  be  able  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  common  one  by 
comparison  with  the  figure  on  p.  7.  In 
the  first  place  the  flowers  of  G.  Elwesii 
are  very  much  larger  than  those  of  the 
common  Snowdrop,  and  are  otherwise  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  green  markings  on  the 
inner  segments.  On  the  outer  face  of 
these  short  segments  the  large  black 
patch  is  of  a  deep  green  in  the  living 
plants.  In  the  common  Snowdrop  only 
the  two  small  green  spots  at  the  end  of 
the  segments  are  present. 

The  reader  will  also  note  that  there  are 
differences  even  amongst  the  flowers  of 
Elwesii.  Some  of  them  have  very  lpng 
segments  inclined  to  be  pointed.'  while 


others  have  shorter  and  more  nearly 
globular  flowers  in  the  bud  state,  while 
the  segments  are  blunt  and  rounded. 
These  forms  are  very  frequent  amongst 
imported  bulbs.  Occasionally  the  name 
G.  E.  unguiculatus  is  given  to  those  forms 
having  rather  iarge  segments  with  a  long 
claw  at  the  base,  but  few,  e'xcept  the 
specialists,  observe  these  distinctions. 

G.  Elwesii  usually  commences  flowering 
in  February,  and  may  even  pass  out  of 
flower-  during  that  month  or  continue  the 
displav  through  March.  This,  of  course, 
is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  nature  of 
the  winter,  whether  mild  or  otherwise.  An 
interesting  point  to  know  about  this  fine 
species  is  that  it  may  be  naturalised  in  the 
garden  like  the  common  one.  This  has 
been  the  experience  at  Kew,  while  most 
of  the  other  introductions  are  liable  to 
dwindle  awav  and  die  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years.  Not  so  with  tire  plant  under 
notice,  which  takes  kindly  to  our  climate 
and  maintains  its  position  for  many  years. 
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A  Desideratum. 

We  are  evidently  on  the  eve  of  a  new 
era  in  small  holdings;  the  time  has  ar¬ 
rived  when  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
take  steps  to  stop  the  rural  depopulation ; 
it  is  appalling  to  see  the  returns  issued 
yearly  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  of  the 
decrease  of  arable  land.  The  term  small 
holding  is  vague,  it  being  anything  from 
one  to  fifty  acres,  and  up  to  date  they 
cannot  lay  claim  to  any  great  success.  In 
some  districts  noted  for  special  crops  they 
are  fairly  successful,  but  the  idea  is  to 
make  them  universally  so.  In  many 
cases  the  want  of  capital  is  the  cause  of 
failure,  in  others  the  want  of  experience. 
There  is  a  natural  longing  in  most  men 
to  return  to  the  land,  but  the  inducement 
offered  must  be  fair,  and  with  the  right 
type  of  men,  who  know  they  are  not  going 
to  Arcadia,  but  are  satisfied  with  hard 
work,  considering  it  is  for  themselves.  Now 
I  consider  the  most  popular  holding  will 
be  one  upon  which  a  man  will  be  able  to 
maintain  his  wife  and  family  thereon ;  but 
of  course  the  size  will  have  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  crops  cultivated.  Another 
item  of  vital  importance  is  that  of  taking 
more  land  than,  can  be  thoroughly  culti¬ 
vated,  as  there  is  no  more  sure  road  to 
failure  than  half-worked  ground.  It  will 
probably  be  asked  who  are  the  right  type 
of  men  to  work  these  small  holdings. 
Naturallv  one  would  give  preference  to 
rural  labourers,  but  in  several  instances  I 
have  known  tradesmen  who  have  given 
their  minds  to  this  culture,  and  in  a  year 
or  two  have  produced  excellent  results.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  no 
royal  road  to  this  form  of  cultivation  ; 
practice  is  absolutely  necessary',  but  with 
the  mind  given  that  way  and  a  little 
practice,  success  will  be  attained  in  the 
end. 

This  article  may  not  at  first  appear  to 
be  appropriate  for  The  Gardening 
World,  but  the  culture  of  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  holdings  will  be  of  the  market  garden 
class,  and  to  be  successful  on  these,  only' 
the  very  best  methods  will  have  to  be  em¬ 
ployed,  as  the  production  of  second  rate 
quality  is  always  a  slump  upon  the 
market.  The  best  methods  of  packing 
and  grading  the  produce  are  also  import¬ 
ant,  as  an  attractively'  put  up  basket  dtf 
fruit  or  vegetables  will  always  command 
a  readier  sale  than  one  put  up  otherwise. 

Aspirants  for  holdings  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion  cannot  do  better  titan  be  kept  read 
up  in  The  Gardening  World,  as  articles 
are  constantly'  appearing  that  are  invalu¬ 
able  to  the  old  hand  and  the  new. 

The  chief  difficulty  with  the  small 
holder  is  to  find  a  market  for  his  produce  ; 
the  only  solution  is  organisation,  and 
cheaper  transit  to  the  home  markets. 

Spadesman, 

- - 

Women  Jobbing-Gardeners.— Mrs.  T. 
Chamberlain,  of  the  Women's  London 
Gardening  Association,  say's  that,  unlike 
the  male  jobbing-gardener,  no  woman 
jobbing-gardener  would  ever  be  guilty  of 
such  an  inartistic  crime  as  allowing  twenty 
houses  in  a  row  to  have  the  same  kind  of 
garden  each. 


The  Flower  Garden. 

When  I  penned  my  last  notes  I  was  away 
on  my  honey —  I  will  say  holiday,  and  al¬ 
though  I  referred  to  the  chilly  weather  at 
the  time,  1  little  expected  to  find  six  inches 
of-  snow  here  when  I  returned.  The  back¬ 
woodsman  of  Canada  pays  no  particular 
heed  to  snow,  indeed  he  finds  it  a  great  aid 
for  hauling  purposes.  The  gardener,  how¬ 
ever,  looks  upon  snow  with  mixed  feelings, 
for  it  practically  brings  outdoor  work  to  a 
standstill.  However,  it  has  gone,  and  right 
thankful  are  we  for  it. 

Snow  and  Garden  Pests. 

Gardens  in  the  country  usually  suffer 
more  through  heavy  snow  falls  than  do  town 
gardens,  not  merely  because  of  the  heavier 
fall,  but  because  it  drives  many  pests  into 
the  gardens  in  search  of  food.  The  recent 
snowfall  has  cost  us  dear,  for  an  army'  of 
field  mice  and  rats  invaded  cur  garden,  and 
almost  consumed  the  whole  of  our  Carna¬ 
tions.  I  have  more  than  cnce  warned 
readers  that  mice  are  fond  of  Carnations, 
and  having  suffered  on  several  occasions, 
always  endeavour  to  protect  my  plants.  On 
the  present  occasion,  however,  the  rodents 
beat  me  all  the  way,  and  I  must  confess 
that  I  feel  just  a  bit  sick.  I  would  advise 
a  thorough  overhauling  of  Carnations, 
whether  in  frames  or  not.  All  decaying' 
foliage,  etc.,  should  be  removed,  and  the 
soil  stirred  and  freed  from  weeds.  Other 
plants  in  frames  likewise  should  he  looked 
over. 

Damping-Off. 

The  severe  weather  may  have  caused 
damping-off  disease  to  appear.  Freshly- 
slaked1  lime,  and  plenty  of  air  will  check 
such  troubles.  Some  soils  may  be  unfit  for 
working,  but  wherever  possible  no-  time 
should  be  lost  in  getting  this  work  forward. 
There  will  be  plenty  of  sharp  frosts,  which 
will  do  much  towards  bringing  the  ground 
into  fine  condition. 

Pruning  Shrubs. 

I  have  just  been  whiling  away  a  little  time 
by  pruning  some  evergreen  shrubs.  Unless 
in  the  form  of  hedges  or  special  de¬ 
signs,  shears  should  not  be  used  for  cutting 
shrubs,  and  in  the  case  of  broad-leaved 
shrubs,  such  as  Aucubas  or  Laurels,  shears 
must  never  be  used,  because  the  mutilated 
leaves  look  very  unsightly. 

Edgings. 

Many  people  like  to  see  live  edgings,  the 
evergreen  Box  being  used  largely  for  the 
purpose.  Such  edgings  usually  become 
straggly  or  gappy  after  a  few  years,  and 
where  such  is  the  case,  the  best  plants 
should  be  lifted  and  divided.  When  plant¬ 
ing,  make  the  soil  very  firm. 

Planting  Perennials. 

As  soon  as  the  weather  is  favourable,  we 
shall  all  be  hustling  to  plant  Roses  and 
various  herbaceous  plants,  and  it  is  really 
astonishing  how  much  rough  treatment  the 
coarser  growing  perennials  will  put  up  with. 
I  remember  when  making  some  alterations, 
that  all  the  plants  stood  closely  together  for 
weeks  without  any  protection,,  and  after  di¬ 
viding,  I  planted  right  away,  despite  the 
tact  that  in  some  places  the  soil  was  quite 


pug-like  in  its  consistency.  To  me  it  ap¬ 
peared  like  mud  larking,  but  delay  was  im¬ 
possible.  Nevertheless,  practically  every 
plant  went  away  splendidly. 

Arranging  Borders. 

In  malting  up  borders,  it  is  advisable  to 
make  sure  of  the  height  of  the  various 
plants.  It  is  no  use  placing  a  3ft.  Phlox 
behind  a  5ft.  Hel.ianthus.  At  planting 
time  there  is  no  indication  of  their  height, 
but,  nevertheless,  the  planter  must  make  a 
point  of  knowing,  or  later  on  he  will  be  dis¬ 
appointed.  Theoretically,  vistas  and  the 
like  are  very  nice,  but  somehow  or  other  the 
coarse  growers  have  a  way  of  taking  up 
mere  space  than  anticipated,  and  so  a 
smaller  plant  which  was  to  be  Hewed  from 
a  certain  angle,  gets  shut  in  altogether. 

Rockeries. 

Established  rockeries  should  have  atten¬ 
tion,  and  the  more  rampant  plants  thereon 
be  curtailed  somewhat.  The  pretty,  though 
evil-smelling,  Crucianella  stylosa  is  a  terror 
for  getting  over  the  ground,  and  a  plant  or 
two  placed  on  a  rockery  will  soon  he  all 
over  it,  if  not  checked1.  Arabis  and  Aubri-e- 
tia  are  also  apt  to  cover  more  than  their 
allotted  space. 

Turf  Laying  and  Rolling. 

The  thud  of  the  turf  beater  should  be 
heard  wherever  new  turf  is  to  be  laid.  The 
sooner  turf  is  fixed  in  position  the  better. 
“Rolling  Home  to  Merrie  England”  is  a 
famous  old  nautical  song,  but  I  heard  my 
boy  humming  it  recently  as  he  trundled  the 
garden  roller  over  the  lawn.  It  is  surpris¬ 
ing  to  me  that  ball  bearings  are  not  intro¬ 
duced  into  tbs  varic'Us  garden  appliances 
that  run  o.n  wheels.  A  three  cwt.  roller  is 
not  such  a  terror  as  many  might  think,  but 
I  fane}'  that  a  five  cwt.  roller,  if  filled  with 
ball  bearings,  would  run  as  easily,  or  easier 
than  one  of  three  cwt.  without  them.  I  see 
no  reason  whatever  why  gardening  should 
be  made  hard  work  unnecessarily.  The 
easy  running  of  a  bicycle  is  due  to  its 
frictionless  bearings.  Why,  -then,  are  bar- 
rows,  rollers,  and  lawn  -mowers  fitted  with 
plain  grinding  bearings?  I  once  saw  an 
American  mower  with  ball  bearings,  and  its 
blades  moved"  at  an  amazing  speed. 

Sweet  Peas. 

All  Sweet  Tea  lovers  will  have  secured 
one  or  more  catalogues  devoted  to  Sweet 
Peas,  and  I  must  confess  that  I  am  getting 
positively  appalled  at  the  way  novelties 
increase  annually.  For  ye-ars  pa-st  I  have 
always  endeavoured  to  handle  every  new 
thing  sent  out  on  both  side-sot  the  water,  but 
if  things  go  on  at  the  present  rate  I  shall 
not  be  able  to  do  so,  unless  I  confine  my¬ 
self  to  novelties  only,  and  drop  all  others. 

I  have  tracked  something  like  30  new,  or 
supposedly  new,  things  for  1907.  What  cn 
earth  are  small  amateurs  to  do?  That  ther" 
are  some  really  good  things  being  offered 
this  year  I  know  for  a  fact,  but  I  hardly 
dare  venture  to  quote  any  of  the-m,  lest  my 
opinion  be  -challenged  and  a  fierce,  though 
bloodless,  fight  be  the  outcome. 

The  Best  Two  Dozen. 

However,  as  an  exhibitor,  I  quote  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  which  I  -consider  the  best  two 
dozen,  including  novelties  :  Queen  of  Spain, 
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Horace  Wright,  Mrs.  Collier,  Frank  Dolby, 
Oueen  Alexandra,  Henry  Eckford, Dorothy 
Eckford,  Mrs.  Walter  Wright,  King  Ed¬ 
ward  VII.,  Jeanie  Gordon,  Romolo  Piaz- 
zani,  Evelyn  Breadmore,  Dora  Breadmcre, 
Gaily  Grisel  Hamilton,  Black  Knight,  Helen 
Lewis,'  Countess  Spencer,  Olive  Bolton, 
Mrs.  H.  Sykes,  Dainty,  John  Ingman,  Helen 
fierce,  America,  and  Mrs.  Chas.  Mander. 
\  few’  of  these  approach  others  in  colour. 
I  quote  Frank  Dolby  because  of  its  size 
and  form,  but  in  colour  it  loses  a  point  or 
two,  I  fancy.  Some  are  positive  that  Nora 
Unwin  will  surpass  Dorothy  Eckford,  but 
I  can  only  say  that  I  have  seen  practically 
every  novelty  on  the  show  tables,  and  spe-ak 
from  that  'point  of  view.  Personally,  I 
would  hesitate  to  drop  Hon.  Mrs.  E.  Ken¬ 
yon.  Coccinea  is  a  colour  needed,  but  its 
day  is  nearly  ended.  Enchantress,  Paradise 
and  Codsall  Rose  are  three  splendid  deep 
pink  Spencers,  but  they  are  near  Olive  Bol¬ 
ton. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

Rabbits  and  Birds. 

Country  gardens  that  are  not  wired  in 
have  probably  suffered  through  the  rabbit 
plague.  These  rodents,  when  snow  is 
about  attack  many  kinds  of  trees,  and  I 
have  recently  seen  some  fruit  trees  which 
are' as  good  as  dead,  owing  to  the  rabbits 
having  eaten  off  all  the  bark  within  reach. 

Birds  too,  owing  to  the  lack  of  food 
during  the  hard  weather,  made  determmed 
onslaughts  on  bush  fruits. 

Pruning,  etc. 

Pruning  of  all  trees  should  be  completed 
by  this  time.  Apple  tress  that  are  to  be 
re-grafted  should  now  be  cut  back  to  within 
a  foot,  more  or  less,  and  the  portion  re¬ 
maining  smoothed  over  with  a  sharp  chisel. 

Bush  fruit  plantations  that  have  been 
cleaned  up  should  have  a  good  mulching  of 
manure. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Utilising  the  Pit. 

Those  who  have  a  pit  and  have  no  par¬ 
ticular  crop  for  it  might  as  well  fill  it  with 
manure  and  leaves,  and  when  the  heat  has 
declined  somewhat,  cover  the  manure  with 
about  nine  inches  of  soil  and  plant  early 
Potatos.  Do  not,  however,  use  a  pit  for 
such  a  purpose  unless  it  is  not  required  for 
the  next  two  months  or  so. 

Onions. 

A  soundly-made  hot  bed  with  a  frame  over 
it  may  be  at  once  utilised  for  starting 
Onion  seed.  An  early  start  is  essential  if 
giant  bulbs  are  desired.  Unless  facilities 
are  good,  however,  do  not  dabble  with 
Onion  raising,  however,  as  plants  can  be 
bought  very  cheaply  later  on. 

Lettuce  and  Radish. 

A  littl'e  Lettuce  seed  may  be  sown  in  a 
warm  frame,  and  an  early  crop  of  Radishes 
may  be  secured  if  sown  in  light  soil  in  a 
warm  frame.  Do  not  be  in  any  great  hurry 
for  starting  the  general  run  of  seeds,  how¬ 
ever. 

Peas  and  Beans. 

So  far  I  see  there  are  no  immediate  pros¬ 
pects  of  making  early  sowings  of  Peas  and 
Beans  out  of  doors,  but  this  need  not  cause 
any  apprehension,  for  as  often  as  not  a  late 
February  sowing  comes  along  better  than  a 
January  batch.  The  vegetable  articles  by 
“  G.”  in  this  paper  last  year  should  be 


looked  up,  for  by  their  aid  and  a  few  seed 
lists  anyone  may  make  a  first-class  selection. 

Horn  1. 


The  Amateur’s  Greenhouse. 

Primulas. 

These  are  extremely  useful  just  now, 
though  the  ordinary  forms  of  P.  sinensis  are 
useless  for  cutting.  The  newer  star  section 
are,  however,  excellent  as  cut  flowers,  and 
one  may  well  place  the  weakly  plants  on  one 
side  to  furnish  cut  flowers.  Stand  them  in. 
a  warm  but  out-of-the-way  corner,  and  cut 
the  flowers  as  soon  as  sufficient  are  open  to 
make  an  attractive  truss  ;  they  will  then 
last  a  long  time  in  water.  The  old  double 
white  Primula  is  one  of  the  best  cut  flowers 
we  have,  and  I  would  strongly  advise  every¬ 
one  who  has  not  got  it  to  purchase  at  least 
•one  plant  without  delay;  several  can  be 
made  from  this  one  when  propagation  time 
comes  round.  The  general  treatment  ot 
Primulas  now  consists  in  affording  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  45  degrees  minimum,  and  keep¬ 
ing  the  soil  rather  upon  the  dry  side  than 
too  wet.  On  no  account  should  water  be 
poured  among  the  bases  of  the  leaf  stalks. 

Seakale  and  Rhubarb. 

Both  of  these  force  very  easily  now,  and 
any  available  space  beneath  the  greenhouse 
stage  should  be  utilised  for  their  reception. 
Seakale  should  be  placedJ  in  large  flower 
pots  or  boxes  ;  Rhubarb  may  be  stood  on 
the  floor  of  the  house,  and  covered  with 
light  soil.  Practically  any  soil  not  of  a 
heavy  nature  will  do,  even  fine  leaf  mould. 
A  good  soaking  of  water  should  follow  pot¬ 
ting  or  boxing,  and  this  should  so  settle 
the  soil  that  the  crowns  of  the  plants  appear 
above  its  surface.  If  near  hot  water  pipes, 
frequent  soakings  of  water  will  be  required, 
and  damping  the  crowns  over  with  a  rosed 
can  should  be  practised  twice  a  day. 

Arum  Lilies. 

With  the  departure  of  the  last  Chrysan¬ 
themums  the  Arum  Lily  takes  on  an  added 
value,  for  tall  plants  to  flower  at  this  season 
are  somewhat  at  a  premium.  A  good  pot 
of  Arum  Lilies  is  worth  growing  for  its 
foliage  alone,  but  most  of  us  like  to  see 
flowers  as  well  as  leaves.  To  get  these 
early  carefully  turn  a  few  plants  cut  of  their 
pots  and  examine  the  roots.  If  these  are 
well  in  evidence,  both  near  the  drainage 
hole  and  around  the  sides  of  the  ball  of 
soil,  the  plants  may  go  into  the  strongest 
heat  at  command.  More  heat  means  more 
water,  and  we  must  use  plenty  of  the  latter, 
fox  the  Arum  Lily  is  an  aquatic  plant,  or 
nearly  so.  With  the  advent  of  the  flower 
spikes,  the  manure  tub  should  be  freely 
drawn  upon,  and  plants  in  a  minimum  tem¬ 
perature  of  55  to  60  degrees  may  have  liquid 
manure  three  times  a  week.  Use  it  weak 
at  first,  and  gradually  increase  its  strength. 
Arums  forced  into  flower  now,  and  properly 
treated  afterwards  may  be  had  in  bloom 
again  at  Easter. 

Freesias. 

These  delightfully  fragrant  flowers  often 
puzzle  even  clever  gardeners  to  produce 
successfully,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
veriest  novice  will  sometimes  flower  the 
plants,  as  easily  as  he  would  a  Geranium. 
Where  most  growers  err  is  in  giving  far  too 
much  heat,  and  because  his  greenhouse  is 
often  inadequately  heated,  the  amateur 
sometimes  meets  with  unexpected  success 
with  the  Freesia.  Grow  cool,  keep  the  soil 
always  moist  and  give  stakes  before  the  spikes 
appear,  and  flowers  should  be  fine  and  plen¬ 
tiful.  Four  slight  stakes  round  the  edges  of 
each  pot,  with  a  couple  of  strands  of  green 
raphia  or  raffiatape  twisted  round  them 
makes  the  best  support  for  Freesias.  If  the 


foliage  is  unduly  long,  take  a  few  strands 
of  raffiatape  across  the  pot,  from  stake  to 
stake. 

Tying  Materials. 

The  mention  of  raffiatape  leads  me  to 
say  a  good  word  for  this  comparatively  new 
tying  material.  I  have  used  it  on  my 
indoor  plants  ever  since  its  first  introduc¬ 
tion,  and  consider  it  the  best  thing  I  have 
ever  tried.  Its  colour  is  good,  and  owing 
to  its  straight  grain  it  can  be  split  to  any 
required  width.  The  ordinary  green  dyed 
raphia  is  generally  too  violent  in  colour  to 
suit  most  greenhouse  plants;  still,  it  is 
better  than  the  ordinary  buff  coloured 
raphia.  Green  carpet  thread  is  excellent 
tying  material  for  Ericas  and  other  hard- 
wooded  plants,  and  black  sewing  thread 
is  not  to  be  despised.  I  daresay  our  Editor 
could  tell  of  many  patient  hours  spent  with 
black  thread  in  the  days  when  we  really 
did  grow  greenhouse  plants,  instead  of 
stopping  halfway,  as  we  do  now. 

Forcing  Chicory. 

I  do  not  know  if  ‘'Horti”  gave  instruc¬ 
tions  for  growing  this  last  spring,  but  it  is 
one  of  those  invaluable  plants  that  no 
vegetable  garden  should  be  without.  When 
the  recent  frost  and  snow  bottled  up  the 
Endive  in  garden,  and  frame,  Chicory, 
Witloof,  or  Belgian  Endive,  as  it  is  vari¬ 
ously  called,  was  a  perfect  godsend  for  the 
salad  bowl.  I  know  of  no  winter  salad  that 
is  appreciated  more  than  this.  I  always 
put  in  a  good  batch  of  roots  with  the  early 
Rhubarb,  and  in  this  way  get  very  early 
supplies,  but  roots  may  be  brought  along 
steadily,  even  in  a  potting  shed.  For  years 
I  got  a  good  supply  by  packing  roots  in 
decayed  leaves  in  a  corner  of  the  potting 
shed,  and  heaping  more  leaves  over  to  keep 
the  growth  blanched.  Unless  well  blanched, 
i:  is  too  bitter  for  many  palates,  but  when 
in  good  condition  it  helps  a  cold  joint  along 
in  fine  style. 

Tomatos. 

I  only  refer  to  these  now  to  point  out 
the  folly  of  sowing  thus  early  in  the 
ordinary  greenhouse.  Many  garden  calen¬ 
dars  advise  a  sowing  now — one  on  my  tool 
shed  wall  does — but  these  are  intended  for 
professional  gardeners  with  plenty'  of 
facilities.  Bide  a  wee,  is  my  advice;  in 
fact,  bide  several  wees ! 

SUNNYSIDE. 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

Oncidiums. 

There  are  many  among  the  Brazilian 
species  and  hybrid  Oncidiums,  that  are 
worthy  of  every  consideration  by  amateurs. 
They  are,  on  the  whole,  considered  a  short¬ 
lived  class  of  plants  when  subjected  to  the 
artificial  conditions  provided  for  culture  in 
greenhouses  in  this  country'.  I  do  not  con¬ 
sider  their  deterioration  is  owing  so  much 
to  want  of  suitable  cultural  conditions,  but 
rather  to  the  free  flowering  characteristics 
of  most  of  the  species.  When  we  consider 
the  large  spikes,  the  quantities  of  blooms, 
and  their  durability,  we.  can  at  once  dis¬ 
cern  what  a  tremendous  strain  is  placed 
on  the  constitution  of  the  plants  before  the 
flower  spikes  reach  maturity'.  If  the 
scapes  are  allowed  to  remain  long  on 
plants  after  they  have  expanded  their 
flowers,  the  bulbs  become  so  much  shriv¬ 
elled  that  it  takes  a  long  time  before  they 
regain  their  normal  state,  and  we  usually' 
find  that  the  next  season’s  growth  has  very 
considerably  diminished  in  size,  which 
generally  indicates  the  beginning  of  a  gra¬ 
dual  decline  in  the  constitutional  vigour  of 
the  plants. 

This  class  of  plants  is  annually  imported 
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iu  large  quantities  at  tile  present  season 
of  the  year,  and  may  be  procured  for  a 
modest  outlay  well  within  the  reach  of 
all,  the  initial  cost  being  so  small  that 
to  keep  up  a  good  display,  it  is  desirable 
to  replenish  the  stock  annually  and  dispense 
with  plants  that  have  become  weakly. 
They  certainly  are  induced  to  give  more 
satisfactory  results  when  afforded  a  con¬ 
siderable  proportion  of  leaf  soil  in  the 
potting  compost,  and  if  there  is  one  section 
of  Orchids  that  is  benefited  more  than 
another  by  the  use  of  a  leaf-soil,  I  consider 
it  is  the  Brazilian  Oncidiums.  I  have  had 
plants  of  some  of  the  species  taken  from 
an  ordinary  compost  of  peat  and  Sphagnum 
Moss,  when  they  have  been  in  a  very  bad 
state,  and  they  have  derived  considerable 
benefit  by  being  returned  to  normal  condi¬ 
tions.  Another  cause  of  their  deterioration 
I  have  noted  is,  that  they  are  often  given 
too  high  a  temperature.  If  I  wanted  plants 
to  flower  with  huge  spikes  of  flowers  the 
first  season,  and  after  the  plants  had  got 
into  flower  I  wanted  no  further  interest  in 
them,  I  should  grow  them  in  a  temperature 
of  about  68  to  70  degrees,  with  plenty  of 
atmospheric  moisture.  Should  plants  be 
required  to  give  satisfactory  conditions  for 
more  than  the  first  season,  I  would  advise 
the  conditions  of  the  Odontoglossum  house, 
or  the  temperature  of  a  cool  intermediate 
house.  When  grown  under  these  conditions 
very'  little  root  moisture  is  necessary  to 
retain  the  pseudo-bulbs  in  a  normal  state, 
during  the  period)  when  the  plants  are 
dormant.  Excess  of  moisture  in  the  resting 
period  excites  the  plants  into  premature 
growth,  which  it  is  desirable  to  avoid. 

The  best  method  of  potting  is  to  use 
shallow  pans  or  pots ;  these  should  be 
filled  to  about  one-third  their  depth  with 
chopped  bracken  fern  roots.  See  that  all 
moisture  and  sappy  matter  are  extracted 
from  the  roots  before  they  are  used  for 
drainage  purposes,  or  they  will  be  liable 
to  produce  an  undesirable  fungus  growth 
amongst  the  potting  compost.  The  potting 
compost  should*  consist  of  one  half  oak  or 
beech  leaves  broken  and  passed  through 
half-an-inch  sieve,  the  remaining  compost 
consisting  of  fibrous  peat  and  Sphagnum 
Moss,  with  sufficient  sand  or  broken  crocks 
added  to  render  the  whole  porous. 

The  most  beautiful  and  useful  variety  for 
exhibition  and  decorative  purposes  is  0. 
marshallianum.  Some  others  worthy  of  con¬ 
sideration  are  O.  varicosum,  O.  crispum, 
and  O.  Forbesii.  The  natural  hybrids 
appear  among  them,  O.  Mantinii  being  one 
of  the  .  best  of  these.  There  are  other 
closelv  allied  kinds  which  produce  equally 
free  flowering  characteristics  and  that  are 
worth v  of  every  consideration. 

H.  J.  Chapman. 

- - 

The  Blancard  Fund. 

In  answer  to  my  appeal  in  the  garden¬ 
ing  Press  on  behalf  of  the  grand-daughters 
of  M.  Pierre  Blancard,  who  introduced 
the  first  Chrysanthemum  into  Europe  over 
a  century'  ago  (see  page  890  of  the  Gar¬ 
dening  World),  the  following  is  a 
further  list  of  donations  received  up  to 
date  : — 


£  s ■  d- 


La  Societe  Francaise  d’Hor- 

ticulture  de  Londres .  2 

2 

O 

Mr.  G.  Schneider  . 

IO 

O 

Sarnia  . 

IO 

O 

Rev.  W.  Durban  . 

5 

O 

Mr.  D.  B.  Crane  . 

2 

6 

Mrs  Y  . 

2 

6 

Mr.  Abbott  . . 

I 

O 

C.  Harman  Payne,  Foreign  Secretary' 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  141, 
Weilmeadow  Road.  Cat-ford,  S.E. 


Late  lies  the  wintry  sun  a-bed, 

A  frosty,  fiery'  sleepy'-head ; 

Blinks  but  an  hour  or  two;  and  then, 

A  blood-red  orange,  sets  again. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

(A  Child's  Garden  of  Verses). 

At  the  editorial  request  I  once  again 
take  up  my  pen  to  commence  anew  a 
series  of  monthly'  articles  upon  matters 
rosal,  this  time — thanks  to  the  kindliness 
of  many  “G.W.  ”  readers  who  have 
written  me  appreciative  letters — -without 
the  diffidence  that,  as  is  only  natural, 
made  itself  felt  at  my'  first  essay'.  It  will 
be  my  endeavour  to  touch  upon  subjects 
that  did  not  find  a  place  in  my  previous 
articles,  but  if  there  are  any  especial 
points  that  readers  wish  discussed  I  shall 
be  glad  at  any  time  to  hear  from  them. 
Up  to  Christmas  the  vigour  of  winter  was 
tempered  by  the  mildest  of  weather,  and, 
even  as  late  as  December  13th,  I  was  able 
to  cut  several  nice  blooms  from  plants  in 
my  hill-top  garden.  But  Christmas,  as 
if  to  justify  those  wintry  landscapes  that 
the  painters  of  festive  cards  are  particu¬ 
larly  fond  of  depicting,  came  in  like  a 
lion,  and  the  garden  has  lain  under  snow' 
for  some  days.  LTnless  he  be  a  grower 
of  standards,  snow  is  no  enemv  of  the 
rosarian's.  Indeed,  one  can  safely  say' 
that  for  plant  life  generally  it  is  the 
finest  of  all  protections,  and  in  a  hard 
frost  no  harm  will  come  to  dwarfs  if  there 
is  a  thick  counterpane  of  snow'  around 
them.  But  with  standards  it  is  another 
matter.  Unless  one’s  stakes  are  of  the 
stoutest  and  one's  -ties  secure,  irreparable 
damage  wall  be  quickly'  done,  especially' 
where  the  head  of  each  standard  has.  been 
protected  with  bracken  or  some  such 
material.  To  prevent  all  such  mischief 
a  watchful  ey'e  must  be  kept,  and  an  ex¬ 
amination  made  after  every  storm.  Do 
not,  however,  tread  among  the  plants 
more  than  is  absolutely  necessary  in  damp 
weather,  or  else  the  soil  will  lose  its  fri¬ 
able  nature,  causing  water  to  lie  among 
the  plants. 

Talking  about  late  blossoming  Roses 
reminds  me  that  the  variety  that  outshines 
all  others  in  this  respect  is  Zephyrine 
Drouhin.  This  is  an  old  Bourbon 
variety'  raised  by  M.  Bizot  of  Dijon  in 
1873,  twenty  years  after  Henri  Jacotot’s 
masterpiece,  Gloire  de  Dijon.  I  have 
several  plants  climbing — .for  it  is  a 
climber,  though  not  a  tall  one — up  a  wire 
fence  about  6  feet  high.  Every  growth 
is  crowmed  with  clusters  of  brilliant  rosv- 
pink,  almost  semi-double  blossoms,  re¬ 
markable  alike  fox  the  deliciousness  of 
their  fragrance  and  the  profusion  in  which 
they'  are  produced.  The  shining  green 
wood  is  destitute  of  thorns,  and  the  plants 
exceptionally  hardy.  Curiously  enough, 
it  has  many  sy'nonvms ;  in  Messrs.  Ketten 
Freres’,  of  Luxembourg.  interesting 
catalogue,  four  are  given,  and  to  my' 
knowledge  there  are  several  more  ;  indeed, 


every  catalogue  appears  to  have  its  own 
version.  Zephirme  Doingt,  Zepherin 
Drouot,  Druot,  Drouhot,  Chas.  Bonnet, 
Mme.  Gustave  Bonnet,  and  Ingegnoli 
prediletta  are  some  of  its  manifold 
synonyms,  and  for  aught  I  know'  there 
may  be  more.  One  thing  is  quite  cer¬ 
tain,  namely',  if  a  plant  is  considered 
worthy  by  gardeners  of  being  re¬ 
christened  over  and  over  again,  it  is 
generally  w'orth  growing,  and  this  Zep- 
hirine  Drouhin  most  certainly'  is. 

This  is  a  good  month  to  overhaul 
labels  or  “tallies.”  Nearly'  all  my'  well- 
proved  varieties,  both  dwarfs  and  stand¬ 
ards,  are  provided  with  the  “Acme” 
metallic  labels,  than  which  there  are  none 
better  on  the  market.  But  for  new  and 
unproved  varieties  they  are  not  suitable, 
because  the  name  of  each  variety  is 
stamped  on,  and  if  one  happens  to  discard 
that  particular  variety,  the  label  is  ren¬ 
dered  quite  worthless.  Wooden  labels 
are  at  all  times  .so  unsatisfactory',  and  re¬ 
quire  such  frequent  renewal  that,  though 
they  have  the  merit  of  being  cheap,  I  find 
it  difficult  to  recommend  them  even  for 
temporarv  purposes.  Some  time  ago  I 
adopted  the  Wood  Plant  Club  label  for 
marking  all  my  new  Roses,  and  have 
found  it  excellent  in  all  ways.  It  is  abso¬ 
lutely  imperishable — being  made  of  zinc 
— and  may  be  used  over  and  over  again 
ad  infinitum.  The  ordinary  size  is 
what  I  employ',  and  this  has  a  stem  to 
fasten  in  the  ground  inches  long, 

while  the  name-plate  is  2.;4  inches  by  1*4 
inches.  A  specially  prepared  platinum 
ink  is  supplied  wherewith  to  write  on 
these  labels,  but  before  using  this  it  is 
.  best  to  rub  over  the  surface  of  the  name¬ 
plate  with  a  piece  of  emery  paper.  After 
writing  on  the  label  allow  the  ink  to  dry, 
and  then  wipe  the  name-plate  over  with  a 
damp  sponge.  The  writing  will  last  for 
some  vears.  and  wlien  it  becomes  faded  it 
is  onlv  necessary  .to  renew'  this  process, 
At  the  moment  of  writing  1  am  not  quite 
sure  of  the  cost  of  this  label,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  metals  have  all  risen  in  price, 
but  the  patentee,  Mr.  John  Wood,  Boston 
Spa,  near  I.eeds,  will  be  happy  to  send 
particulars  to  any  readers. 

Arthur  R.  Goodwin. 

Worcestershire. 

- - 

Substitute  for  Swedes.— A  valuable 
cross  between  a  yellow  -  Turnip  and  a 
Swede  has  been  making  its  appearance  at 
the  Smithfield  Club  Show'  and  elsewhere. 
This  beautifully'  symmetrical  y'ellow'  Tur¬ 
nip,  sown  by'  the  end  of  June  or  the  be- 
ginningof  July,  has  given  a  much  better 
result  than  the  Swede  sown  after  mid¬ 
summer.  It  might  be  employed  in  gar¬ 
dens  to  stand  the  winter  instead  of  white 
varieties  or  even  the  Chirk  Castle  Tur¬ 
nip,  w'hich  has  a  coarse,  hard,  dark- 
coloured  flesh.  The  yellow  ones  are  of 
much  better  quality'. 
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Espaliers  are  generally  grown  on  a 
u\  or  fence  made  for  the  purpose,  and 
onsist  of  a  central  stem  with  side  h  ori¬ 
ental  branches,  each  being  about  a  foot 
part.  This  form  of  culture  is  both  very 
eat  and  has  its  advantages  also,  as  being 
o  well  exposed  on  all  sides  to  sun  and  air 


each  should  be  pinched  beyond  the  fifth 
leaf  (see  diagram  4),  and  cut  away  bodily 
at  the  \vinter  pruning,  unless  it  be  required 
for  filling  up  a  blank  space  in  the  tree. 

Overcrowding  the  branches  is  the 
worst  possible  evil,  and  although  one  may 
get  more  fruit  for  a  season  or  two,  it  will 


jood  crops  may  be  looked  for.  A  well- 
;rainecl  tree  should  not  have  more  than 
eight  horizontal  branches,  four  on  each 
side,  and  these  being  a  foot  apart  will 
make  the  height  of  the  tree  about  five 
feet.  Details  of  pruning  are  on '  similar 
lines  to  the  others,  but  care  must  be  exerl 
cised  in  training  a  young  tree  as  the  top¬ 
most  horizontals  invariably  draw  the  most 
sap.  This,  of  course,  induces  them  to 
grow  longer  than  the  lower  ones,  and  must 
be  avoided,  otherwise  the  shape  of  the 
tree  will  be  spoiled  at  the  outset.  To 
prevent  this  occurring  the  lower  horizon¬ 
tals  should  be  turned  upwards  at  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  branch,  and  the  other  vice 
versa  (see  diagram  3). 

As  the  sap  has  always  an  upward  ten¬ 
dency,  and  does  not  readily  go  down¬ 
wards  the  advantage  of  the  turned  shoots 
is  obvious.  It  is  important  in  pruning 
fruit  trees  that  all  useless  wood  he  cut 
out  entirely,  quite  close  to  the  main 
branch. 

Laterals,  that  is,  small  summer  shoots, 
must  not  be  cut  out  at  that  season,  but 


be  at  the  expense  of  future  crops.  It  is 
better  to  have  half  a  dozen  well-shaped 
sizeable  fruits  than  a  basketful  of  inferior 
quality. 

Pears,  as  standards,  should  be  treated 


4.  Pinching  lateral  shoot. 

will  require  cutting  back  each  season  to 
induce  the  formation  of  sufficient  side 
growth,  likewise  all  strong  shoots  should 
be  suppressed,  the  object  of  the  cultivator 
being  to  keep  the  tree  well  balanced  and 
shapely  in  its  early  stages.  Espalier  train¬ 
ing  for  Pears  is  a  mode  that  can  be  well 
recommended  for  one  or  two  reasons.  It  is 
more  simple  to  train  a  tree  thus  than  one 
on  the  “  bush  ”  principle,  and  again  the 
crop  seems  to  perfect  much  better  than 
those  on  the  standard  or  bush. 

A  fruiting  spur  (see  diagram  5)  every 
inches  is  quite  ample,  and  any 
which  come  between  should  be 
pinched  during  summer  and  cut  clean 
out  at  the  winter  pruning.  It  often  hap¬ 
pens  that  a  tree  makes  splendid  grow'ths, 
but  barren  buds  and,  of  course,  no  fruit. 
Y\  hen  this  happens  root  pruning  must  be 
resorted  to,  that  is  if  the  tree  be  of  large 
dimensions.  If  a  young  tree  is  the  aggres¬ 
sor,  the  best  plan  is  to  transplant  same  in 
the  autumn  to  fresh  quarters,  and  if  the 
roots  are  long  and  straggling,  the 
strongest  may  be  shortened  back  two- 
thirds,  but  it  is  not  advisable  to  do  this  if 
manv  fibrous  roots  have  to  be  sacrificed. 


eight 
growths 


on  similar  lines  to  the  Apple  under  this 
head,  but  the  pyramidal  form  is  more 
often  seen  in  the  gardens  of  the  amateur. 
If  trees  are  purchased  young,  say  two  to 
three  years  old,  the  central  stem  or  leader 


Dealing  with  an  old  tree  is  more  difficult, 
and  in  the  first  place  a  trench  must  be 
opened  three  feet  from  the  trunk  all  round 
wfith  a  sharp  axe  all 
met  wfith.  If  a  “tap”  root, 


through 


j.  Encouraging  sa-p  in  lower ,  retarding  same  in  uppcy  branches. 
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that  is,  a  root  which  goes  straight  down, 
from  the  base  of  the  trees,  is  present,  this 
must  be  sawn  oft  also.  The  soil  must  be 
carefully  taken  away  and  all  fibrous  roots 
laid  aside  in  the  process  of  looking  for 
the  “tap”  root. 

The  trench  should  be  filled  up  again 
with  turfy  loam  instead  of  that  which  was 
taken  out,  and  made  firm.  This  is  a  sure, 
if  drastic,  method  of  making  a  barren  tree 
fruitful. 

Red  and  White  Currants  are  found 
in  most  gardens,  and  sometimes  are  sadly 
neglected  owing  to  changes  in  the  tenancy, 
etc.  A  well-trained  bush  should  not  have 
the  shoots  closer  than  four  inches,  and 
the  centre  quite  clear  of  any,  so  that 
sun  and  air  can  have  full  play.  Ail, 
therefore,  which  develop  in  excess  should 
be  removed,  while  those  that  remain  may¬ 
be  cut  back  to  the  fifth  bud,  making  a 
clean  cut.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to 
remove  portions  of  dead  wood,  and  in  a 
case  of  this  kind  allowances  should  be 
made  in  pruning,  so  that  fresh  shoots  may 
take  the  place  of  the  old. 

Black  Currants  do  not  make  so  much 
young  growth  as  the  above,  and  will  re¬ 
quire  very  little  pruning,  unless  to  retain 
the  shape  of  the  bush.  All  old  useless 
wood  must  be  cut  out  each  season,  and 
young  shoots  retained  in  their  place. 

Gooseberries  bear  fruit  on  the  young 
wood,  also  on  spurs.  The  chief  thing  is 
to  keep  the  bushes  thin  and  the  centre 
hollow.  It  may  be  noted  here  that  iit  is 
much  easier  to  gather  fruit  front  a  bush  of 
this  kind,  than  one  in  which  the  shoots  are 
allowed  to  cross  and  recross  each  other 
in  a  wonderful  tangle. 

Raspberries  require  the  old  canes  cut 
out  in  the  autumn,  and  the  young  ones 
fastened  to  the  trellis  or  post.  No  more 
than  four  new  canes  should  be  retained, 
and  all  others  cut  away.  Indeed,  properly 
speaking,  attention  to  the  new  canes 
should  really  commence  in  summer  select¬ 
ing  what  is  required  for  another  year  and 
removing  the  others.  This  is  decidedly 
an  advantage,  as  it  gives  added  strength 
to  those  selected. 

Renovating  Old  Trees. 

It  would  not  be  right  to  finish  this 
article  without  saying  a  few  words  on  old 
neglected  trees  on  walls,  etc.  These,  in 
most  cases,  are  allowed  to  form  so  much 
rank  wood  that  fruiting  is  impossible. 
During  summer  a  start  should  be  made  by 
pinching  all  shoots  not  required,  and  cut¬ 
ting  them  off  close  to  the  old  branch  at 
the  winter  pruning. 

Such  trees  invariably  have  too  many 
spurs,  in  some  cases  no  more  than  two 
inches  apart.  These  old  spurs  must  be 
cut  out  with  the  secateurs,  and  the  wound 
pared  down  smoothly  with  a  knife.  The 
remaining  spurs,  if  they  be  longer  than 
three  inches,  should  be  cut  back  (see  dia¬ 
gram  6).  _  . 

A  serious  check  is  given  the  tree  if  ail 
parts  are  treated  at  once,  so  only  the  top 
half  should  be  done  one  season,  and  the 
remainder  the  following  year.  The  work 
is  somewhat  laborious,  and  requires 
patience,  but  good  results  in  the  future 
are  assured  if  the  operation  be  neatly 
done. 

It  should  be  added  that  if  root-pruning 
is  required,  it  should  not  be  done  at  the 
same  period.  If  the  wounds  made  he 
large,  a  little  coal  tar  should  be  rubbed 


on  to  help  to  heal  the  wound  and' to  pre¬ 
vent  bleeding,  that  is,  loss  of  sap. 

N.B.-  Pruning  should  never  be  done 
during  frost. 

D.  Grant  McIver,  A.R.H.S. 

- +++ - 

THE  CAUCASIAN  .  . 

LtE]SlTEj4  HOSE 


(Helleborus  caucasicus.) 


All  of  the  true  Christmas  Roses  are 
white,  as  represented  by  H.  niger  and  its 
varieties.  The  Lenten  Roses,  although 
■belonging  to  the  same  genus,  bloom  later 
in  the  season,  and  have  flowers  of  various 
colours  from  light  green  to  white  and 
dark  purple,  with  many  curious  and  pleas¬ 
ing  intermediate  shades  according  to  the 
species. 

H.  caucasicus  tinder  notice  has  basin- 
shaped,  light  green  flowers,  which  make 
a  contrast  with  the  glossy  green  cif  the 
leaves.  Many  people  would  not  appre¬ 
ciate  a  green  flower,  but  the  habit  and 
general  appearance  of  the  plant  find  many 
admirers ;  even  our  native  species,  the 
green  Hellebore  (H.  viridis),  always,  per¬ 
haps,  a  scarce  plant,  is  getting  scarcer 
every  vear  owing  to  the  ravages  of  people 
who  collect  both  flowers  and  roots.  Many 
garden  varieties  have  been  raised  by  cross¬ 
ing  these  Hellebores.  H.  caucasicus  has 
a  creamy- white  variety  named  H.  c.  aibus  ; 
a  creamy-yellow  one  named  H.  c.  lute- 
scens,  and  a  spotted  one,  H.  c.  punctatus, 
having  rosy  flowers  finely  spotted  or 
speckled  with  a  darker  purple. 

Those  who  would  like  to  cultivate  these 


hardy  flowers  should  select  a  position  in 
the  garden  that  is  not  exposed  to  the  long 
afternoon  sun  in  summer.  This,  of 
course,  applies  more  particularly-  to 
growers  in  the  South,  seeing  that  the  cli¬ 
mate  is  so  different  further  North  and  the 
soil  seldom  gets  so  dry-.  Some  of  the 
species  will  live  in  a  soil  that  is  a  close 
approach  to  clay-,  but  all  of  them  may-  be 
grown  in  deeply-dug  soil  that  is  fairly-  re¬ 
tentive  of  moisture  and  -which  can  be  en¬ 
riched  by  means  of  well-decayred  cow 
manure.  Thus  by-  selecting  a  site  that 
may-  be  shaded  from  the  afternoon  sun, 
and  is  well  exposed  to  light  from  other 
quarters,  will  suit  most  of  the  species  of 
Hellebore  or  Lenten  Roses  admirably. 
A  collection  is  highly  interesting  and  al¬ 
ways  worth  growing,  while  many  of  them 
are  certainly  pretty  and  valuable  for  their 
long  duration  during  February-  and 
March. 

- - 

Gardening  for  Children. — The  Kent 
Education  Committee  are  in  favour  of 
allowing  instruction  in  gardening  to  be 
given  to  the  children  in  the  county  schools. 

Evolution  of  Flowers. — Lecturing 
recently  at  the  University  of  London,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Bottomley-,  of  King’s  College, 
pointed  out  that  a  flower  is  a  machine  for 
manufacturing  seeds,  and  that  it  was  es¬ 
timated  that  flowers  first  began  to  bloom 
about  500,000  years  ago,  before  which  they 
were  mere  plants.  When  insects  were 
evolved  flowers  were  also  evolved  to  attract 
insects  as  a  means  of  distributing  pollen. 
As  in  Darwin’s  theory-  of  the  evolution  of 
man,  so  in  the  evolution  of  flowers  there 
was,  up  to  a  few  years  ago,  a  missing  link 
which  marked  the  evolutionary-  stage  be¬ 
tween  the  fern  world  and  the  true  flower 
world — namely,  the  Maidenhair  tree,  dis¬ 
covered  in  Japan 
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Address :  The  Editor,  The  Gardening 
Vorld,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may 
over  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions 
hould  be  as  brief  as  -possible  and  written  on 
me  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a  separate  sheet 
if  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make 
he  best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to 
i  Prepare  and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline 
Irawing  or  plan  of  their  gardens,  indicating 
he  position  of  beds  and  lawns,  the  charac¬ 


ter  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall ;  posi¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  etc.  The 
north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  over¬ 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  It 
should  also  be  stated  whether  the  garden  is 
plat  or  on  a  declivity,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  marked.  Particulars  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soil  will  also  help  us  to  give 
satisfactory  replies.  When  such  plans  are 
received  they  will  be  carefully  filed,  with  the 
name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and  will  be 
consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an  enquiry 
is  sent. 
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STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

.  .  - -  —  ..  ------  - 

i-129.  Heating  a  Greenhouse. 

I  have  installed  a  heating  apparatus 
which,  heats  12ft.  of  2in.  pipe  (flow  and 
return)  admirably.  The  temperature  is 
.(easily  retained  at  43  degrees  or  more  when 
'[there  is  sharp  frost  outside.  It  consists 
of  an  ordinary  gas-heating  stove  with  the 
asbestos  removed  and!  a  boiler  made  of  iin. 
gas  piping  arranged  in  its  place,  and  this 
ll  connected  up  to  2m.  piping.  The  gas 
fumes  are  carried  by  a  3m.  pipe  up  from 
the  stove  and  across  the  greenhouse  out¬ 
side  with  a  T  piece  at  the  end  to-  avoid  back 
draught.  Will  you  explain,  please,  why 
Azalea  mollis  leaves  should  drop  off, 
Geraniums  turn  yellow,  fibrous  Begonia 
leaves  drop  off,  'and  outer  foliage  of  Arums 
hang  very  limp?  Is  it  too  much  water? 
Cyclamens  are  fine.  (X2,  Glamorgan). 

As  far  as  we  can  make  out  there  is  no¬ 
thing  seriously  wrong  with  your  plants. 
The  Azalea  naturally  loses  all  its  leaves 
in  winter.  Geraniums  lose  many  of  their 
old  leaves  during  winter  owing  to  the 
weakness  of  the  light.  The  fibrous  Be¬ 
gonias  are  liable  to  drop-  their  old  leaves 
for  various  reasons.  They  might  be 
checked  by  a  drop  in  the  temperature,  by 
injury  from  a  small  mite  on  the  leaves,  or 
they  might  really  have  had  a  little  of  the 
gas  fumes.  The  limpness  of  the  leaves 
of  Arums  might  be  due  to  old  age,  and  the 
check  they  might  have  had  when  potting 
them  up  in  autumn  or  repotting.  None 
of  the  plants  you  mention  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  get  dry,  but  they  should  just  be 
nicely  moist  at  the  roots.  If  it  had  been 
due  to  the  heating  apparatus,'  we  think  the 
Cyclamens  would  have  shown  it  very 
quickly  by  the  discolouration  of  the  flowers 
and  shrivelling.  So  long  as  the  gas 
fumes  pass  readily  away,  we  do-  not  think 
that  any  harm  will  result  on  that  score. 
Much  depends  upon  how  the  wind  strikes 
the  top  of  the  flue  or  chimney  which 
carries  awav  the  fumes,  and  this  can  only 
be  determined  c-n  the  spot.  By  observ¬ 
ing  whether  the  gas  burns  steadily  or  not 
you  can  see  whether  the  upward  current 
is  regular,  and  if  so  you  should  be  safe. 


ROOM  PLANTS. 

1430.  Name  of  Fern  and  Treatment. 

Please  give  me  the  name  of  enclosed 
Fern,  the  best  time  of  the  year  for  parting, 
and  if  any  special  way  of  doiim  it  is 
necessary.  (Fern,  Somerset). 


The  Fern  you  send  us  is  Pteris  cretica, 
vGhich  is  most  at  home  in  a  greenhouse, 
but  can  be  grown  in  a  window,  though  you 
do  not  tell  us  what  convenience  you  have 
for  keeping  it.  If  in  your  dwelling-house, 
it  should  be  kept  as  near  the  glass  as 
possible,  except  in  severe  weather.  Light 
is  necessary  to  keep  the  fronds  vigorous 
and  healthy.  The  fronds  are  liable  to  get 
dusty  in  rooms  where  fire  is  burning,  but 
you  can  keep  them  clean  by  occasionally 
sponging  the  fronds  or  syringing  them.  A 
small  syringe  would  be  a  very  convenient 
article  to  possess,  as  it  1  eeps  plants  clean 
without  the  damage  that  is  liable  to  occur 
by  careless  handling  when  sponging.  April 
would  be  the  best  time  for  dividing  the 
plant  when  grown  in  a  window,  as  growth 
will  then  soon  be  commencing,  if  it  has  not 
already  started  by  that  time.  In  any  case 
it  would  be  safe  to  accomplish  this  work 
just  as  growth  shows  the  first  signs  of 
moving.  If  you  have  a  cold  frame  in  a 
sheltered  sunny  position  you  could  get 
good  growth  on  your  plant  by  putting  it  in 
there,  and  after  hardening  the  fronds  by 
plenty  of  ventilation  you  can  return  the 
plants  to  the  house.  The  fronds  should 
stand  till  the  following  spring. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

1431.  Flowers  in  Spring  and  Autumn. 

My  house  is  closed1  during  July  and 
August,  but  I  want  all  the  flowers  I  can 
get  in  June  and  September.  Will  you 
kindly  advise  me?  (J.  Sturt,  Middle¬ 
sex). 

You  can  easily  get  an  abundant  supply 
of  flowers  from  spring  up-  to  June  by  se¬ 
curing  some  of  those  subjects  which  natur¬ 
ally  bloom  about  that  time.  For  instance, 
you  could  sow  in  August  such  annuals  as 
Erysimum  perofskianu-m,  Silene  pendula, 
Myosotis  or  Forget-me-not,  Eschscholtzia 
calif ornica,  Collinsia  bicolor,  Iceland  Pop¬ 
pies,  Wallflower,  etc.  In  the  way  of 
perennials,  you  could  grow  Primroses, 
Polyanthuses,  Arabis  albida,  A.  a.  flore 
pleno,  Aquilegias,  Doronicums,  Trollius, 
Irises,  perennial  Candytuft,  Pyrethrums, 
Pa-eonies,  Delphiniums,  etc.  These  could 
be  greatly  multiplied,  and  if  you  favour 
any  particular  class  of  plants,  you  might 
let  us  know,  and  we  -would  name  varieties. 
For  autumn  flowering  you  could  grow 
Antirrhinums,  Love-lies-Bleeding,  Prince's 
Feather,  Tropaeolums,  China  Asters,  Esch- 
scholtzias  (sown  in  April),  French  and 
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African  Marigolds,  Indian  Pinks,  and  other 
flowers  of  that  class.  In  the  way  of 
perennials  you  have  a  whole  host  of 
Michaelmas  Daisies,  commencing  with 
Aster  Amellus  in  August  right  up  to  the 
end  of  November.  Also  Sunflowers, 
Golden  Rods,  Hollyhocks,  Dahlias,  Chry¬ 
santhemum  uliginosum,  C.  latifolium, 
Cimicifuga  simplex,  and  varieties  of 
Japanese  Anemone  (Anemone  japonica). 

1432.  Laced  Pinks. 

In  your  issue  of  January  5th  there  is  an 
article  on  “Laced  Pinks,”  signed  W.  H. 
Morton.  Would  you  kindly  inform  me 
where  I  could  get  the  above  plants,  all  but 
one  I  have  John  Ball.  I  presume  they 
are  all  double.  What  would  they  cost? 
(J.  Webster,  Lancashire). 

It  would  be  difficult  to  name  any  florist 
who  has  all  of  the  variety's  you  mention, 
as  the  laced)  Pinks  are  peculiarly  florists’ 
flowers,  and  for  many  years  past  this  fine 
strain  has  been  very  much  neglected,  so 
that  some  private  growers  may  even  have 
more  of  the  old  varieties  than  the  florists 
themselves.  Nevertheless,  there  are  flor¬ 
ists  who  keep  -a  collection,  and  most  of 
them  know  where  the  rest  of  the  varieties 
are  to  be  obtained,  so  that  by  writing  to  a 
florist  who  grows  these  things  he  would 
probably  be  able  to  get  most  of  them  for 
you.  They  dually  run  from  gd.  to  is. 
per  pair  of  yo-uing  rooted  plants.  You 
will  find  advertisers  of  Carnations  on  the 
front  cover  of  The  Gardening  World 
to  lst  December,  and  you 
will  find  some  of  them  grow  Pinks  as  well 
as  Carnations.  The  laced  Pinks  are 
double. 

1433.  Garden  Facing  North. 

Will  you  give  me  a  varied  list  (1)  of 
what  to  obtain  to  plant  now  for  early 
satisfaction  in  a  bed  lacing  north  in  a  back 
garden  about  10  yds.  long  by  2  yds. 
wide  (2)  What  would  be  the  arrangement 
of  planting— highest  at  the  back,  I  pre¬ 
sume  (3)  Being  late  with  bulbs,  having 
p  anted  same  a  day  ago,  can  you  suggest 
to  me  any  means  whereby  I  may,  although 
ate,  get  them  in  bloom  a  little  earlier  than 
they  would  considering  the  lateness  of 
planting,  fhey  are  in  open  beds  in  back 
garden?  (Egypt,  Lancashire.) 

(1  and  2)  We  think  your  best  plan  would 
be  to  get  good  plants  of  easily  grown 
flowers  such  as  Wallflowers,  Polyanthus  and 
Forget-me-not.  For  instance,  you  mffiht 
get  a  pleasing  effect  by  planting  two  rmvs 
of  a  yellow  Wallflower  at  the  back  of  the 
bed  with  two  rows  of  a  dark  brown  or 
blood-red  variety  in  front  of  it  It  all 
depends,  however,  upon  the  background 
as  to  whether  you  put  the  yellow  or  the 
red  at  the  back.  We  think  the  yellow  at 
the  back  would  show  up  best  and  serve 
to  show  up  the  dark  colour  in  front  of  it. 
t  ou  could  then  follow  this  up  by  a  broad 
band  of  a  white  or  yellow  Polyanthus 
consisting  of  young  plants  raised  from 
seed  last  summer.  In  front  of  this  again 
you  could  have  a  band  of  blue  Foreet- 
rne-Not  (Myosotis  sylvatica  or  some  variety 
of  it).  As  an  edging  you  could  use  white 
irimroses  or  Arabis  albida  with  white 
flowers.  All  of  these  are  easily  .grown 
plants  and  if  you  get  healthy  stuff  vou 
could  get  a  fair  display  in  spring.  ’We 
should  doubt  if  you  could  raise  the  plants 
in  your  garden  to  give  the  same  satisfaction 
as  young  plants  grown  under  suitable  con¬ 
ditions  elsewhere,  but  these  are  matters 
which  have  got  -to  be  proved  by  experi¬ 
ment.  Light  is  the  great  object,  '  as  most 
ot  these  things  delight  in  plenty  of  li°fit 
even  if  not  direct  sunshine  while  making 
their  growth.  (3)  Having  planted  your  bulbs 
under  the  unfavourable  conditions  which 
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you  state,  there  is  no  means  of  urging  them 
forward  under  those  conditions  as  you  are 
entirely  dependent  upon  the  nature  of  the 
weather.  The  lack  of  sunshine  is  greatly 
against  you,  as  shelter  with  a  fairly  high 
temperature  is  necessary  to  urge  on  the 
plants.  Some  people  imagine  that  they  can 
give  stimulants  in  the  shape  of  manure, 
but  that  would  not  urge  on  the  plants  in 
the  least  as  you  require  heat  and  light. 
The  only  way  to  have  hastened  the  flower¬ 
ing  of  the  plants  would  have  been  to  pot 
them  up  as  soon  as  you  get  them,  grow 
them  on  in  a  cold  frame  or  greenhouse  in 
a  sunny  position  and  plant  them  out  where 
you  wanted  them  to  bloom  just  when  the 
first  flowers  were  opening.  Before  planting 
out  bulbs  that  have  been  grown  in  this 
way  it  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  harden 
them  off  by  gradually  giving  them  more 
air  and  exposure  for  at  least  a  week  before 
placing  them  in  the  open. 

1434.  What  to  Grow  in  Summer. 

I  have  a  little  piece  of  most  unpromising 
ground  at  the  back  of  this  tall  terrace 
house.  There  is  a  workshop  at  the  bottom 
of  the  garden  19  ft.  6  in.  high  The  west 
boundary  is  a  5  ft.  brick  wall  with  2*4  ft. 
lattice  on  top.  The  east  boundary  is  a 
3  ft.  brick  wall  similarly  crowned.  In 
consequence  the  garden  gets  no  sun  till 
the  end  of  March.  Last  month  I  had  a 
good  go  at  it  and  laid  it  out,  as  shown 
on  the  plan  enclosed,  with  4  ft.  beds,  a 
rockery  in  one  comer  and  an  old  tree 
stump  in  the  other.  I  have  no  glass  of 
any  kind.  The  soil  was  light,  poor  and 
sour,  and  at  a  depth  of  about  18  in.  I 
came  on  a  stratum  of  yellowish  clay  very 
stiff  and  greasy.  I  accordingly  removed  the 
top  soil  a  yard  at  a  time,  forked  up  a  spit 
deep  of  the  clay,  put  on  a  layer  of  ashes, 
leaf  mould  and1  road  sweepings  and  replaced 
the  soil  mixed  with  some  rotten  manure. 
I  have  about  150  bulbs  of  sorts  in  the  top 
bed  and  tree  trunk,  including  50  English 
Irises  (white).  I  also  planted  a  root  of 
small  leaved  Ampelopsis  Veitchi  with  some 
fresh  manure  round  the  roots  in  the  centre 
of  top  bed.  Having  thus  given  you  all 
particulars,  may  I  trespass  on  your  kind¬ 
ness  to  advise  me  what  would  be  the  best 
things  to  plant  for  the  summer?  Last  year 
I  believe  the  garden  was  full  of  Michael¬ 
mas  Daisies  and  perennial  Sunflowers. 
Their  roots  were  everywhere.  Please  do 
not  mention  a  bewildering  variety  of  canine 
Latin  names.  The  garden  is  a  happy 
hunting  ground  for  cats  which  seem  to 
revel  in  the  freshly  turned  earth  and  invite 
their  friends  to  join  them.  Is  there  any 
effective  means  of  keeping  them  out  ? 
(Je  plase  que  non,  Middlesex.) 

Your  garden  is  evidently  what  would 
be  considered  a  late  one,  but  you  seem 
determined  to  improve  the  soil.  When  you 
next  dig  or  trench  it  we  think  the  ashes 
might  even  with  advantage  be  mixed  partly 
with  the  soil  and  partly  with  the  clay 
beneath.  If  you  have  sufficient  depth  on 
the  top,  however,  and  if  water  passes  away 
readily  you  could  keep  the  top  soil  fertile  by 
means  of  manure  and  road  sweepings. 
That  wall  facing  the  west  might  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  a  variety  of  ways  to  advantage 
by  covering  it  with  fruit  trees,  Roses, 
flowering  climbers  or  even  with  Tomatos. 
You  could  buy  Tomato  plants  towards  the 
end  of  May,  or  raise  them  yourself  by 
making  a  hot  bed1  of  manure  early  in 
March,  covering  it  with  a  frame  and  sowing 
seeds  in  pots  or  pans.  The  border  in  front 
of  it  might  be  occupied  with  perennials, 
biennials  and  annuals,  or  either  of  these 
classes  separately.  The  chief  difficulty  we 
have  in  advising  you  is  the  direction  in 
which  your  taste  tends  in  the  matter  of 
flowers.  If  you  would  prefer  perennials 
you  can  let  us  know  and  we  will  give  a 


list.  Next  spring  you  can  sow  such  annuals 
as  Malope  tnfida  grandiflora,  Lavatera 
trimestris  splendens.  Convolvulus  minor, 
Clarkia  elegans,  C.  pulcbella,  Godetia 
Lady  Albemarle  (crimson)  and  Duchess  of 
Albany  (white),  Blue  Cornflower,  Scabious, 
dwarf  and  tall  Nasturtiums.  All  of  these 
may  be  sown  in  the  open  garden  at  the 
beginning  of  April.  We  are  sorry  we  cannot 
oblige  you  with  popular  names  for  these 
flowers,  but  they  really  do  not  possess  any, 
and  the  botanical  ones  are  necessary  to  intro¬ 
duce  handsome  flowers  to  yrour  notice.  They 
need  not  occasion  you  much  trouble,  how¬ 
ever,  as  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  supply 
vour  seedsman  with  the  list  of  names  here 
given,  or  such  of  them  as  you  would  like, 
and  he  will  easily  understand  the  names. 
In  the  way  of  biennials  very  easily  grown 
things  are  Canterbury  Bells,  Sweet  Williams 
and  Forget-me-Nots,  which  might  be  sown 
in  June  or  July  in  the  open  garden  and 
transplanted  to  prevent  crowding  when 
they  have  made  a  few  leaves.  On  the 
other  hand  thdre  are  many  beautiful  plants 
which  are  usually  treated  as  half  hardy 
annuals  by  sowing  them  in  heat  about  the 
middle  of  March  either  in  a  greenhouse  or 
on  a  hot  bed,  pricking  them  out  into  boxes 
when  they  have  made  a  few  leaves  and 
growing  them  in  a  cold  frame  until  the 
end  of  May.  We  mean  such  showy  subjects 
as  Indian  Pinks,  Antirrhinums,  Stocks, 
Marigolds,  China  Asters,  Zinnias  and  Ever¬ 
lastings.  If  you  have  a  cold  frame  in 
which  to  keep  the  plants  during  winter 
you  could  grow  Calceolarias,  Pansies  and 
Violas.  The  list  is  rather  lengthy,  but  we 
simply  desire  to  bring  to  your  notice  some 
of  the  number  of  subjects  that  we  could 
grow  under  the  conditions  you  mention 
with  the  aid  of  a  frame  or  two  where  we 
have  indicated  it. 


LAWNS. 


1435.  Uneven  Lawn. 

We  have  an  old  lawn  that  is  very  uneven 
on  the  surface  and  holds  pools  of  water 
during  wet  times.  The  hollows  are  also 
difficult  or  troublesome  to  keep  tidy  with 
the  mowing  machine.  What  would  you 
advise  me  to  do,  and  when  is  the  best  time 
to  do  it?  (W.M.,  Beds.) 

Hollows  are  due  to  the  unequal  sinking 
of  the  ground  and  this  is  probably  the 
result  of  holes  in  the  ground  made  by  the 
builder  for  the  purpose  of  taking  out  sand 
and  the  material  with  which  they  were 
filled  has  now  become  consolidated  and  the 
surface  become  uneven.  The  fact  that 
water  lies  in  these  hollows  may  be  also 
due  to  the  presence  of  clay  forming  part 
of  the  material  filling  them.  Your  best 
plan  would  be  to  level  the  surface  and  no 
better  time  could  be  selected  than  the 
present  while  the  weather  keeps  open. 
You  can  either  lift  the  whole  of  the  turf, 
laying  it  on  one  side  until  the  surface  has 
been  levelled  and  prepared  for  relaying  it. 
An  alternative  method  is  to  lift  the  turf  in 
the  hollows,  add  some  fresh  soil  to  make 
them  level,  treading  it  all  down  firmly  and 
then  relayring  the  turf.  If  the  hollows  are 
of  any  size  the  best  plan  would  be  to  lift 
the  whole  of  the  turf  because  you  can  then 
get  the  soil  from  the  high  places  to  fill  up 
the  hollows.  The  surface  should  then  be 
dug  equally  all  over,  levelled  down  and 
then  trodden  or  rolled.  Treading  with  the 
feet  usually  gives  the  most  even  results  and 
the  surface  can  also  be  made  very  compact 
by  using  the  turf  beater  freely  after  the 
turf  has  been  relaid  in  position.  An  occa¬ 
sional  rolling  afterwards  during  the  next 
three  months  would  also  be  serviceable  in 
making  the  lawn  firm.  The  grass  can  then 
be  encouraged  to  grow  by  top  dressings  of 
various  enriching  materials.  Concerning 


this  see  lawns  under  “Amateur’s  Letter” 
P-  33- 

1436.  Bulbs  on  Lawn. 

In  front  of  the  house  is  a  lawn  which 
we  keep  very  tidy  in  summer,  and  I  would 
like  to  have  some  bulbs  in  the  grass  which 
can  be  seen  from  the  windows  in  spring. 
Would  it  be  possible  to  grow  them  without 
spoiling  the  grass?  Can  the  -leaves  of  the 
bulbs  be  cut  after  they  go- out  of  flower? 
(S.M.,  Sussex.) 

It  is  now  very  late  for  planting  bulbs 
on  the  grass,  though  we  have  no  doubt 
that  the  best  of  them  would  still  bloom 
this  year  although  late.  October  is  a  much 
better  time  for  planting  bulbs  in  the  grass  \ 
because  the  soil  has  then  become  softened 
by  the  autumn  rains  and  the  bulbs  have 
time  to  make  an  early  growth  and  therefore 
to  ripen  off  early  next  summer.  If  yrou 
desire  to  have  bulbs  you  could  plant  them 
in  clumps,  including  Snowdrops,  Crocuses 
and  early  Daffodils  which  would  flower 
early  and  ripen  off  accordingly.  For  the 
benefit  of  the  bulbs  you  should  not  cut  off 
the  leaves  until  they  begin  to  get  yellow  at 
least,  but  by  planting  them  in  regular 
clumps  you  can  pass  round  them  with  the 
mowing  machine,  leaving  the  leaves  intact 
until  they  are  fairly  well  ripened.  This 
will  enable  the  bulbs  to1  bloom  better  next 
season  than  if  the  leaves  had  been  cut 
while  still  quite  fresh. 


ROSES. 


1437.  Pruning  Marechal  Niel. 

Will  you  kindly  advise  me  how  to  prune 
a  climbing  Marechal  Niel  Rose  tree  which 
was  planted  last  March  in  a  heated  green¬ 
house.  It  has  made  plenty  of  strong  new 
wood,  but  has  not  flowered  yet.  I  should 
like  to  see  some  on  it  this  summer. 
(Marechal  Niel,  Birmingham.) 

Select  the  strongest  and1  best  shoots, 
that  is,  as  many  of  them  as  you  think 
convenient  to  tie  in  without  crowding.  All 
the  weak  ones  may  be  cut  away  including 
the  old  ones  if  there  are  any.  The  shoots 
retained  should  be  tied  or  fastened  up 
nearly  their  full  length,  merely  cutting 
away  the  thin  or  improperly  ripened  tips. 
Side  .shoots  will  be  given  off  along  these 
stems  and  furnish  Roses.  It  they  have  any 
side  branches  such  may  be  cut  back  to  a 
.good  bud  near  the  base,  though  no  harm 
will  result  if  you  have  room  to  lay  in  any 
of  them.  The  great  objecbto  keep  in  view 
is  to  retain  the  young  stems  their  full 
length  and  retain  just  sufficient  of  them 
to  occupy  the  space  at  command  without 
crowding. 

1438.  Pruning  Newly  Planted  Roses. 

I  am  a  novice  in  gardening  and  much 
perplexed)  in  various  cases.  My  advisers 
so  often  totally  differ  on  the  same  subject 
and  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  help 
me  in  the  following  matter.  I  bought  some 
Roses,  4  standards  and  about  16  bush 
Teas,  H.Ts.,  H.Ps.,  and  after  taking  out 
holes  about  2  ft.  square  and  about  2  ft. 
deep,  and  refilling,  with  soil  and  horse 
manure  well  mixed,  I  planted  them  the 
last  week  in  November.  I  am  puzzled 
about  the  pruning.  I  did  not  prune  at  the 
time  of  planting.  An  adviser  says  he 
would  not  prune  until  April,  1908,  his 
reason  being  that  the  shifting  of  the 
Roses  and  the  pruning  this  April,  would 
be  too  severe  for  them  and  might  seriously 
harm  them,  especially  the  Teas.  I  may 
mention  my  garden  is  an  allotment  and 
of  a  very  clayey  nature.  (Ernest  Taylor, 
Middlesex.) 

Your  advisers  might  have  had  different 
experiences,  but  some  of  them  may  have 
been  following  their  own  plans  without 
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studying  the  most  recent  opinions  on  the 
subject,  and  being  up-to-date.  The  best 
raisers  of  the  present  day  prune  during 
the  first  year  of  planting  and  others  prune 
immediately  the  Roses  have  been  planted. 
In  the  first  place  by  shortening  the  stems 
■  in  the  act  of  pruning  you  save  the  plants 
a  deal  of  shaking  about  by  the  wind  during 
winter  and  you  also  prevent  the  long  stems 
from  evaporating  the  moisture  which  the 
mutilated  roots  "are  little  able  to  supply. 
This  loss,  of  course,  wouldl  be  more  felt 
j  in  March  than  at  any  other  time  since 
November.  It  is  quite  a  mistake,  there¬ 
fore,  to  speak  of  leaving  Roses  unpruned 
until  April,  1908,  as  the  plants  would  then 
be  furnished  with  tall  stems  and  weaker 
branches  on  the  top  of  them  and  you  could 
1  not  readily  get  the  plants  into  good  con¬ 
dition  without  severely  punishing  them 
with  little  or  no  young  wood  from  the 
base  to  take  the  place  of  that  cut  away. 
Whether  you  prune  actually  at  planting 
time,  or  wait  till  April  in  the  case  of  bush 
plants,  is  not  a  very  serious  matter,  but 
they  should  certainly  Teceive  the  full  com¬ 
plement  of  pruning  in  March  for  H.Ts. 
and  H.Ps.,  and  in  April  next  for  Ts.  It 
is  not  a  severe  check  to  the  Roses  by 
pruning  them  at  the  time  of  planting  be¬ 
cause  the  roots  being  mutilated  by  the 
operation  of  transplanting  any  pruning 
;  given  really  balances  the  loss  of  the  roots 
by  removing  the  upper  portion  of  the 
j.  shoots.  The  roots  are  then  better  able  to 
|  supply  the  smaller  amount  of  moisture 
'  necessary  than  when  they  had  to  keep  the 
whole  length  of  the  stems  fresh.  If  you 
had  had  any  climbers  it  would  certainly 
have  been  highly  beneficial  to'  cut  them 
down  within  18 “in.  of  the  ground  at  plant¬ 
ing  time. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

1439.  Removal  of  Trees. 

Would  you  kindly  say  if  I  could  with 
safety  remove  several  nice  things  I  am 
wishful  to  take  to  a  new  home,  such  as, 
Lilac  shrubs,  Kilmarnock  Willows,  Ivies, 
Ampelopsis  Veitchi,  Laburnum,  Chrysan¬ 
themums,  Carnations,  dwarf  Sunflowers, 
Delphiniums,  etc.  (Shrubs,  Whitby.) 

According  to  the  law  of  the  land  you 
cannot  in  a  private  place  remove  any  trees, 
shrubs  or  bushes,  which  are  reckoned  as 
belonging  to  the  landlord.  Many  tenants 
do  not  take  any  notice  of  this  fact  and  do 
shift  or  remove  various  things  at  their 
pleasure.  If  the  landlord,  however,  cares 
to  assert  his  right,  or  to  be  troublesome, 
it  would  not  be  worth  your  while  to  take 
away  these  things  against  his  will.  You 
could,  however,  cut  down  everything  level 
with  the  surface  of  the  ground,  but  not 
,  disturb  or  break  the  ground  in  any  way. 
From  that  point  of  view  you  could  take 
cuttings  of  the  various  trees  and  shrubs 
that  are  likely  to  grow  or  even  cuttings  of 
the  plants.  If  you  knew  that  you  were 
about  to  change  your  abode  last  summer 
you  could1  have  had  specimens  of  each 
rooted  in  flower  pots  and  by  that  means 
vou  could  have  avoided  interfering  with 
the  surface  of  the  soil.  Possibly  you  could 
come  to  some  arrangement  with  your  land- 
l°rd,  as  the  next  tenant  might  want  to  grow 
flowers  or  vegetables  instead  of  trees. 

1440.  Globe  Headed  Acacia  Trees. 

Can  you  tell  me  how  to  produce  those 
globe-headed  trees  which  one  sees  so  much 
in  Germany  and  how  long  it  would  take, 
there  is.  a  seedling  in  the  -  garden  about 
30  in.  high  which  I  think  could  be  made 
into  one.  Likewise  there  is  a  seedling 
Laburnum  of  the  same  size  growing  as 
seedlings  do  just  where  it  will  be  in  the 
way.  If  I  move  it  now,  how  lpng  will  it 


be  before  it  flowers.  (Lower  IIardres, 
Kent.) 

The  Globe  Acacia  trees  which  you  have 
seen  in  Germany  are  no  doubt  the  Um¬ 
brella-headed  Acacia  (Robinia  Pseudacacia 
umbraculifera).  Plenty  of  these  trees  are 
grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London 
and  you  could,  no  doubt,  get  them  in  the 
nurseries.  They  are  not  produced  arti¬ 
ficially  either  by  pruning;  or  tying.  It  is  a 
distinct  variety  which  is  grafted  on  the 
straight  upright  stem  of  the  common  one. 
This”  variety  has  the  habit  of  producing 
only  short  shoots  which  hang  down,  and 
in  the  mass  form  a  round  head.  You 
could  allow  your  tree  to  get  to  the  height 
of  6  ft.  or  so,  and  then  get  shoots  of  the 
variety  we  mention  and  graft  upon  it.  If 
you  are  not  skilled  in  this  operation  you 
can  get  trees  from  the  nurseryman  at  a 
reasonable  cost  under  the  above  name. 
The  number  of  years  it  will  take  for  your 
Laburnum  to  come  into  flower  will  depend 
upon  the  growth  made  by  the  tree,  and  that 
again  will,  to  some  extent,  depend  upon 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  or  otherwise.  In 
verv  rich  and  moist  soil  the  tree  will  grow 
rapidly,  though  it  may  flower  very  little 
for  some  time  after  it  would  be  capable  of 
doing  so.  In  poorer  soil  the  tree  would 
not  grow  so  rampantly,  but  it  would  prob¬ 
ably  come  into  a  flowering  state  in  a  fewer 
number  of  years.  We  should  not  expect 
it  to  bloom  until  five  years  of  age  at  least. 
Laburnum  trees  do  flower  while  still  very 
small,  but  they  are  trees  that  have  been 
produced  by  (grafting  from  those  of  flow¬ 
ering  age.  Seedlings  of  most  things  can 
only  be  expected  to  flower  when  they  have 
reached  something  like  the  dimensions 
characteristic  of  each  kind. 

1441.  Shrub  near  a  Fence. 

Will  you  kindly  name  a  suitable  tree  or 
shrub  to  plant  near  the  north  side  of  a 
6ft.  fence?  It  is  desired  to  make  it  a  fea¬ 
ture  of  a  small  garden,  and  is  not  intended 
to  grow  more  than  6ft.  high.  The  soil  con¬ 
sists  of  loam  that  is  moist  through  the  sum¬ 
mer  Also  kindly  name  two  trees  to  plant 
one  on  each  side  of  the  path  through  the 
centre  of  a  small  kitchen  garden,  trees  that 
will ‘look  well  when  seen  from  the  flower 
-garden.  Could  you  suggest  something  that 
would  make  a  good  edging  to  grow  about 
2ft.  high  at  the  back  of  a  bed  in  which  are 
planted  bush  Roses?  (H.  W.  H.„  Middlesex.) 

Judging  from  what  you  say  you  must  not 
fix  the  plant  to  the  fence,  otherwise  Ampe¬ 
lopsis  Veitchi  would  have  been  a  splendid 
subject  for  covering  it,  as  it  would  fix  itself 
and  make  a  beautiful  object  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  and  autumn  months.  You  could,  how¬ 
ever,  make  a  trellis  of  wires  and  tie  the  Am¬ 
pelopsis  to  the  wires  until  the  whole  of  the 
area  is  furnished.  A  useful  shrub  is  Euony- 
mus  japonicus  foliis  aureis,  which  may  be 
planted  near  the  fence  and  form  a  screen  with¬ 
out  requiring  any  support.  Quite  of  another 
kind  is  a  screen  that  might  be  formed  of 
the  White  Willow,  which  could  be  planted 
at  2ft.  apart  in  front  of  the  fence,  and  either 
cut  down  close  to  the  ground  every  winter  or 
allowed  to  run  up  with  a  stem  as  high  as 
you  want  it  and  then  allow  each  plant  to 
form  a  head.  The  shoots  can  be  cut  back  to 
the  main  stem  every  year  in  March,  and  the 
growth  made  during  summer  will  present  a 
beautiful  appearance.  This  and  some  other 
Willows  may  practically  be  regarded  as  the 
best  representatives  of  the  Japanese  Bam¬ 
boos  in  this  country.  We  have  not  suggested 
a  flowering  plant  as  the  situation  is  against 
such.  Small  trees  that  might  be  planted  in 
the  kitchen  garden  by  the  side  of  the  paths 
are  Acer  Negundo  variegatum  with  silver}'' 
variegation,  and  Prunus  Pissardi  with  purple 
foliage.  A  beautiful  .flowering  tree  is  the 
perpetual  flowering  Cherry  (Prunus  acida 
semperflorens),  and  Mountain  Ash  is  very 
handsome  when  in  flower  during  May  or  in 


berry  during  August  and  .September.  We 
have  thus  given  you  a  number  from  which 
you  may  select  which  you  most  prefer.  The 
2ft  hedge  behind  the  Koses  might  consist  of 
Golden  Privet  kept  down  to  2ft.  by  pruning 
twice  a  year.  Lavender  would  make  an  in¬ 
teresting  dwarf  hedge,  and  the  Old  Monthly 
China  Rose  would  make  a  beautiful  hedge 
covered  with  flowers  more  or  less  throughout 
the  growing  season.  The  China  Rose  sel¬ 
dom  grows  above  2ft.  ot  3ft.  high. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

1442.  Striking  Chrysanthemums. 

I  should  feel  much  obliged  if  you  would 
tell  me  if  I  could  strike  Chrysanthemums  in 
a  cold  frame  for  big  blooms,  and  when  to 
take  the  cuttings.  -(Constant  Reader, 
Sussex.) 

Those  who  have  only  a  cold  frame  for  strik¬ 
ing  cuttings  usually  put  in  their  cuttings  in 
November  while  the  temperature  is  still  fairly 
high.  We  do  not  think  you  will  have  any 
difficulty  in  your  district,  however,  to  do  it 
even  now.  For  big  blooms  a  long  season 
is  necessary,  especially  if  you  have  to  root 
plants  under  the  natural  conditions  of  the 
atmosphere.  In  March  you  certainly  would 
have  no  difficulty.  In  the' meantime,  if  you 
have  plenty  of  cuttings  you  should  insert 
them  at  once.  Secure  strong  healthy  cut¬ 
tings  and  insert  them  in  fairly  sandy  soil  to 
avoid  damping.  You  must  also  be  careful 
with  the  watering  pot  until  roots  are  formed, 
and  even  then  little  water  will  be  necessary 
till  the  sun  becomes  more  powerful.  Keep 
the  frame  close  till  the  cuttings  are  rooted, 
but  keep  a  close  eye  upon  the  cuttings  to  see 
that  the  leaves  are  not  damping,  and  if  so 
a  little  ventilation  in  the  early  part  of  the 
day  to  dry  the  foliage  would  be  advan¬ 
tageous.  As  soon  as  the  roots  are  formed 
you  can  then  pot  off  the  plants  singly  in  3m. 
pots,1  keeping  them  close  for  a  few  days  until 
the  roots  take  to  the  fresh  soil.  See  articles 
on  Chrysanthemums  pp.  26  and  27. 


VEGETABLES. 

1443.  Time  to  Sow  Cauliflowers. 

I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  tell  me  when 
to  sow  Cauliflowers  to  come  in  for  the  first 
week  in  August.  I  want  them  for  show.  I 
thought  of  growing  Sutton’s  Magnum  Bonum, 
or  would  you  advise  any  other  sort.  (Con¬ 
stant  Reader,  Sussex.) 

The  variety  you  mention  is  a  very  good 
one,  and  to  get  it  in  use  during  the  first 
week  of  August  you  could  make  two  sowings, 
the  first  during  the  first  week  of  May  and 
the  next  during  the  third  week  of  that  month. 
If  properly  cared  for  and  planted  out  as  soon 
as  ready  they  should  be  ready  for  use  at  the 
time  you  mention.  We  advise  two  sowings 
for  the  simple  reason  that  you  are  largely 
dependent  upon  the  character  of  the  weather 
and  by  making  two  sowings  you  extend  the 
same  number  of  plants  over  twice  the  length 
of  time  whatever  the  nature  of  the  season 
may  be. 

1444.  Broccoli  Leaves  Spotted. 

My  purple  sprouting  Broccoli  for  spring 
use  are  developing  black  spots  on  the  leaves. 
Will  you  kindly  tell  me  the  reason  and  the 
cure?  (Waratah,  Devon.) 

We  are  a  little  in  doubt  as  to  what  is 
really  the  matter  with  your  Broccoli.  It 
would  have  afforded  a  clue,  perhaps,  if  you 
had  sent  a  piece  of  leaf  showing  some  of 
the  spots  you  mention.  It  is  just  possible 
that  the  Broccoli  may  have  been  attacked 
by  the  Cabbage.  Aphis  during  summer  or 
autumn,  for  this  pest  may  be  found  still  at 
work  up  to  the  end  of  November.  If  the 
plants  were  really  attacked  by  that  aphis 
you  would  have  seen  them  only  quite  re¬ 
cently  in  the  form  of  patches  of  mealy  look- 
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ing  matter.  If  any  such  were  present  the 
Broccoli  should  have  been  syringed  with  a 
solution  consisting  of  40ZS.  of  quassia  boiled 
in  a  gallon  of  water  with  20ZS.  of  soap  dis¬ 
solved,  and  added  to  the  mixture.  This,  of 
course,  is  merely  a  suggestion,  as  we  should 
have  liked  a  specimen  for  examination. 

1445.  Small  Vegetable  Garden. 

We  have  lately  come  into  possession  of  a 
garden  in  which  we  intend  to  grow  Carrots, 
Parsnips,  Onions,  Leeks,  and  Peas,  probably, 
if  1  can  get  stakes.  Is  it  possible  to  grow 
Scarlet  Runners  without  stakes,  and  how? 
When  should  I  commence  with  these  things? 
Can  anything  be  done  at  present?  (W. 
Brown,  Notts.) 

Your  best  plan  is  to  set  about  trenching 
the  ground  all  over  at  least  2ft.  deep.  At  the 
same  time  you  can  mix  a  considerable 
amount  of  manure  with  it  if  obtainable.  It 
is  possible  to  support  Peas  by  means  of  gal¬ 
vanised  wire  netting.  Early  varieties,  such 
as  English  Wonder  can  be  grown  without 
stakes.  Later  varieties  you  should  select  of 
dwarf  habit,  and  the  problem  of  staking 
would  not  be  so  difficult  as  in  the  case  of 
tall  growers.  You  can  easily  grow  Scarlet 
Runners  without  stakes  by  adopting  various 
expedients.  A  very  simple  one  is  to  stretch 
a  couple  of  wares  between  poles  and  hav¬ 
ing  a  stout  one  at  each  end  for  the  purpose 
of  straining  the  wires.  Just  when  the  Scar¬ 
let  Runners  are  about  to  commence  climb¬ 
ing,  you  can  tie  pieces  of  twine  from  on© 
wire  to  the  other,  and  the  Scarlet  Runners 
will  very  soon  run  up  to  thejop  as  the  stems 
climb  by  twining.  Parsnips,  Onions  and  Leeks 
may  be  sown  at  any  time  during  February 
and  the  first  half  of  March  when  the  ground 
is  in  dry  and  workable  condition.  Except  for 
the  first  crop  Carrots  need  not  be  sown  earlier 
than  April.  Peas  may  be  sown  at  the  same 
time  as  Parsnips.  Scarlet  Runners  should 
not  be  sown  before  the  end  of  April  unless 
you  intend  to  protect  them. 

1446.  Curled  Kale  in  Spring. 

After  the  heads  of  the  curled  Kale  have 
been  cut  off  can  I  expect  to  get  anything 
more  from  them  in  spring?  There  is  gener¬ 
ally  a  scarcity,  of  greens  of  this  kind  and 
nothing  better  than  Turnip  tops  are  to  be 
had.  Could  you  advise  me  on  this  score? 

.  (Widnes,  Staffordshire. ) 

Except  for  market  purposes  we  consider 
that  the  practice  of  cutting  off  the  heads  of 
greens  is  a  bad  one  and  ruinous  for  the 
plants.  Instead  of  cutting  off  the  whole  of 
the  leafy  top,  a  better  plan  is  to  cut  or  pull 
off  the  leaves  singly  when  you  intend  to  use 
them.  At  the  same  time  leave  a  few  of  the 
younger  leaves  to  protect  the  crown  and  pre¬ 
vent  the  same  from  rotting.  In  the  spring¬ 
time  you  will  find  most  of  these  plants  safe 
and  they  will  not  only  grow  at  the  top,  but 
throw  up  numerous  side  shoots,  each  fur¬ 
nishing  a  supply  of  tender  young  leaves. 
The  old  leaves  become  quite  tender  and  deli¬ 
cate  eating  after  they  have  had  some  frost, 
but  those  produced  in  spring  are  even  more 
tender  and  delicate. 

1447.  Rhubarb  from  Seed. 

Last  year  I  sowed  some  seeds  of  Rhubarb 
to  find  out  if  it  would  grow.  About  50  plants 
came  up  and  made  small  leaves  no  bigger 
than  Docks.  Will  they  be  any  good,  or 
should  I  throw  them  away?  (T.  Henderson, 
Leeds.) 

Naturally  enough  the  leaves  of  seedling 
Rhubarb  plants  would  be  small  during  the 
first  year,  and  probably  you  left  them 
crowded  in  the  seed  bed  as  they  came  up. 
If  you  care  to  make  the  experiment  you  can 
plant  them  all  separately  about  2ft.  apart 
each  way,  and  they  will  make  sufficient 
growth  next  summer  to  show  if  any  of  them 
are  worth  retaining.  It  is  possible  that 
there  will  be  many  varieties,  some  making 
growth  earlier  than  others,  some  with  green 


stems  and  others  with  red  stems  of  various 
intensities,  while  some  may  produce  long 
and  stout  stems,  or  otherwise.  You  should 
be  able  to  determine  during  the  forthcoming 
summer  whether  any  of  them  are  worthy  of 
retention  permanently,  so  that  the  rest  could 
then  be  thrown  away. 

1448.  Names  of  Herbs. 

I  shall  be  glad  of  the  names  of  a  dozen 
Herbs  which  can  be  grown  in  this  locality, 
and  say  whether  they  can  all  be  raised  from 
seeds.  Those  most  often  used  are  what  I 
want.  (  T.  B.  J.,  Sunderland.) 

Some  of  the  most  common  used  are 
Common  Thyme,  Sage,  Common  Mar¬ 
joram,  Knotted  Marjoram,  Fennel,  Sum¬ 
mer  Savoury,  Spearmint  and  Sorrel. 
Others  less  frequently  used  are  curled 
Chervil,  Borage,  Sweet  Basil  and  Laven¬ 
der.  All  of  these  you  could  sow  in  the 
open  ground  at  the  beginning  of  April, 
though  it  might  give  more  satisfaction  to 
sow  some  Sweet  Basil  in  a  box  and  trans¬ 
plant  the  seedlings  to  the  open  air  after  they 
have  made  nice  little  plants.  They  might 
even  be  transplanted  into  another  box  with 
advantage  as  the  operation  would  enable 
them  to  lift  better  when  finally  put  in  the 
open  ground.  If  you  cannot  obtain  seeds  of 
Spearmint  you  could  easily  obtain  roots  in 
spring. 


FRUIT. 

1449.  Winter  Pruning  of  Fruit  Trees. 

I  had  my  fruit  trees  growing  on  the  wall 
cut  back  the  third  week  of  September  last. 
Do  they  need  pruning  again  this  month? 
(Devonian.) 

It  all  depends  what  you  did  to  the  trees  as 
to  whether  they  will  require  more  pruning. 
It  is  usual  to  give  the  trees  what  is  termed 
summer  pruning,  but  this  is  more  often  done 
in  July  or  August  than  in  September.  At 
the  summer  pruning  it  is  also  the  custom  to 
leave  the  lateral  shoots  3m.  or  4m.  long, 
and  at  the  winter  pruning  these  are  shor¬ 
tened  back  to  a  good  bud  at  the  base.  If 
you  cut  laterals  down  to  this  bud  in  Sep¬ 
tember  you  have  nothing  more  to  cut  away. 
We  presume,  however,  that  the  leaders  were 
left  at  their  full  length,  and  it  would  now  be 
advantageous  to  shorten  them  to  one-third 
or  one-half  their  length  according  to  strength 
and  whether  any  wall  space  yet  remains  to 
be  covered.  It  is  well,  however,  to  go  over 
the  trees  in  winter  to  examine  all  the  ties 
and  shreds  to  see  that  they  are  firm,  to  see 
whether  any  spurs  want  thinning  or  shorten¬ 
ing  back,  and  whether  there  is  any  dead  wood 
to  cut  out.  This,  then,  is  something  to  see 
to  during  the  present  month  or  the  next 
while  the  weather  is  open. 

1450.  Grafting  with  a  Terminal  Bud. 

Is  it  essential  to  have  the  terminal  bud  on 
a  scion  when  grafting  Apples  or  Pears? 
(Novice,  Middlesex.) 

The  terminal  bud  of  a  shoot  used  as  a 
graft  is  not  at  all  essential.  If  well  ripened 
you  can  use  it,  but  if  it  has  not  been  pro¬ 
perly  matured  in  the  previous  autumn  it 
would  be  an  advantage  to  cut  back  the 
shoot  to  a  good  bud. 

1451.  Seedlings  of  English  Apple  Trees. 

Would  the  resultant  plants  from  ordinary 
English  Apple  seeds  be  Paradise  stock? 
(Novice,  Middlesex.) 

No  doubt  the  Paradise  was  originally  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  manner  you  state,  but  it  was  a 
variety  selected  for  producing  plenty  of 
fibrous  roots  near  the  surface,  and  of  dwarf 
habit,  so  that  it  would  moderate  the  vigour 
of  the  trees  put  upon  it.  It  would  be  quite  a 
mistake,  however,  to  raise  seedlings’  from 
the  Apples  of  commerce  and  say  what  they 
were,  because  you  will  get  all  sorts  of  things 
from  them.  Many  of  them  are  entirely 
worthless  on  account  of  bad  roots,  and  a 


much  larger  number  entirely  useless  for  the 
sake  of  their  fruits.  The  Apples  cultivated 
for  the  sake  of  their  cooking  or  eating 
fruits  would  give  seedlings  of  great  diversity 
in  every  respect  and  nothing  definite,  so  that 
they  might  be  entirely  useless  for  grafting. 
Seedlings  raised  from  the  wild  Apple  are 
known  as  Crab  stocks.  There  are  several 
stocks  used  which  may  be  called  Paradise 
stocks,  but  as  they  differ  more  or  less  from 
the  original  they  usually  get  different  names. 
One  of  these  is  known  as  Doucin,  but  the 
original  English  Paradise  would  have  to  be 
obtained  as  cuttings  or  layers  of  the  original. , 

1452.  Pruning  Lane’s  Prince  Albert  Apple. 

Will  you  advise  me  how  to  prune  an  Apple 
tree.  It  is  I.ane’s  Prince  Albert  trained  as' 
an  espalier  and  about  four  years  old.  The  i 
lowest  branches  are  about  3  yds.  long  on  1 
each  side  of  the  central  or  main  stem,  and 
now  it  has  lateral  growths  all  over  ranging 
from  6  in.  to  12  in.  or  14  in.  in  length. 
Ought  I  to  cut  these  back?  Please  say  how 
and  when  to  prune?  Rough  sketch  of  the 
tree  enclosed.  (Anxious,  Northampton¬ 
shire.) 

Judging  by  your  sketch  the  tree  has  been 
very  neatly  trained  and  apparently  with 
good  results.  W©  do  not  like  Apple  trees 
to  be  trained  hofizontally  although  we 
know  that  it  is  done  occasionally.  A 
better  plan  in  our  experience  is  to  train 
the  Apple  like  a  Peach  in  the  fan  shape, 
only  the  Apple  has  fewer  branches  in  it 
than  a  Peach  of  the  same  size.  Your  best 
plan  now  is  to  prune  back  each  of  those 
lateral  shoots  to  a  good  bud  close  to  the 
base,  so  as  to  encourage  the  production  j 
of  spurs.  While  doing  this  you  may  find! 
that  some  of  these  short  lateral  shoots  have 
a  flower  bud  at  the  tip.  In  such  a  casej 
we  should  leave  the  shoot  expecting  to 
get  one  or  more  fruits  from  it  during  the 
next  summer.  Such  shoots  would  soor 
make  the  tree  very  rough  if  many  of  them 
were  left,  but  you  can  always  reduce  their 
number  every  year  by  cutting  back  those 
which  have  no  flower  buds  on  them.  We 
presume  there  are  already  some  short  spurs 
on  the  branches,  although  you  do  not 
indicate  it  in  your  sketch.  The  leaders 
should  be  shortened  back  about  one-third 
of  their  length  provided  always  the 
branches  below  them  are  considerably 
longer.  When  the  top  branches  are 
inclined  to  outstrip  the  others  you  must 
make  them  shorter  in  winter  or  else  tie 
down  the  tips  on  them  while  making  their 
growth  in  summer  and  at  the  same  time 
raise  the  points  of  the  shoots  beneath  them 
to  cause  them  to  grow  more  strongly.  See 
article  on  “Pruning”  with  illustrations. 


SOILS  AND  MANURES. 

1453.  Stuff  from  Steam  Boiler  Flues. 

I  enclose  you  a  sample  of  stuff  which 
was  taken  out  of  steam  boiler  flues.  I  have 
a  good  load  ©very  four  months.  Kindly 
let  me  know  in  your  next  issue  if  it  would 
be  beneficial  or  injurious  to  put  over  a 
small  garden  of  %  acre  with  about  three 
dozen  fruit  trees,  including  Apples,  Goose¬ 
berries  and  Currants.  I  put .  one  load  over 
it  last  year  mixed  with  freshly  slacked 
lime,  but  fear  I  might  be  doing  wrong. 
(W.  H.  E.  Brown,  Co.  Armagh.) 

The  material  you  sent  us  consisted  chiefly 
of  coal  ashes  with  a  little  soot  and  possibly 
some  chips  of  iron.  We  do  not  think  it  has 
any  manurial  value  of  importance.  The 
draught  from  the  engine  is  too  strong  to 
allow  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  soot  settling 
in  the  flues,  otherwise  the  material  would  be 
more  valuable  than  it  is.  (There  might,  of 
course,  be  some  sulphur  in  it  as  well,  but 
even  then  we  do  not  think  that,  as  a  manure, 
it  is  of  any  importance  whatever.  If  the 
soil  of  your  garden  is  fairly  heavy  the  ashes 
will  help  to  lighten-  it,  and  even  a  load  put 
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over  it  again  could  not  overdo  it  unless  there 
are  injurious  combinations  of  sulphur  and 
iron  amongst  the  material.  If  we  had  a 
ready  means  of  getting  rid  of  it  we  should 
not  employ  it  on  the  garden,  seeing  that  it 
is  of  no  manurial  value.  We  regard  it  only 
as  useful  in  a  mechanical  way  by  making 
the  soil  more  porous. 

1454.  Clay  and  Chalk. 

My  garden  has  rather  a  heavy  top  soil 
about  i8in.  deep,  then  clay  about  2ft.  deep, 
and  underneath  the  clay,  chalk.  W7ould  it  be 
of  any  advantage  to  mix  some  of  the  chalk 
with  'the  top  soil,  and  if  so  mixed  would  it 
do  good  to  the  vegetables  and  kill  wile- 
worms?  (Amateur,  Oxon.) 

Your  soil  is  a  very  heavy  one,  but  it  is 
of  a  nature  that  can  be  made  very  fertile  and 
durable  for  the  raising  of  vegetable  crops 
for  many  years.  It  would  be  highly  advan¬ 
tageous  to  mix  the  top  soil  with  chalk  which 
would  improve  its  condition  both  from  a 
chemical  and  mechanical  point  of  view,,  and 
at  the  same  time  help  to  deepen  the  soil. 
Indeed,  a  little  of  the  clay  underneath  the 
top  i8in.  of  soil  might  be  mixed  with  the 
latter  from  time  to  time,  and  this  will 
greatly  increase  the  root  run  for  plants  and 
the  fertility  of  the  soil.  We  cannot  say  that 
the  chalk  will  kill  or  even  injure  the  wire- 
worms.  We  believe  they  are  quite  plentiful 
everywhere  whether  the  soil  is  of  chalk  or 
clay.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  the. roots  of 
grass  and  other  vegetation  being  present  that 
enables  them  to  live.  Some  are  of  opinion 
that  a  crop  of  Mustard  grown  and  then  dug 
into  the  soil  will  kill  or  drive  away  wire- 
worms  but  we  think  this  requires  practical 
demonstration.  A  better  plan  is  to  fre¬ 
quently  disturb  the  soil  as  often  in  summer 
and  winter  as  you  can.  In  winter  this  ex¬ 
poses  the  wireworms  to  birds,  and  about 
July  and  August,  when  the  wirewOrms  are 
passing  into  the  pupa  stage,  the  disturbance 
of  the  soil  is  very  injurious  to  them.  You 
can  always  trap  them  by  means  of  pieces  of 
Carrot  or  Potato  buried  in  the  soil  near 
valuable  plants.  Bran  and  oatmeal  in  some¬ 
thing  that  just  allows  wireworms  to  get  in¬ 
side  will  also  attract  them.  If  you  recog¬ 
nise  the  bettles  which  hatch  out  from  these 
wireworms  it  would  be  well  to  set  about 
trapping  them  in  summer  by  means  of  hand¬ 
fuls  of  Clover  laid  down  here  and  there,  c-r 
any  other  green  food  which  attracts  them. 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Kelway  and  Soy,  Langport,  Somerset. — 
Kelway’s  Manual. 

Hogg  and  Robertson,  Ltd.,  22,  Mary 
Street,  Dublin. — Garden  Seeds. 


The  Old  Custom 

Was  to  buy  seeds  in  shilling  or  half-crown  packets 
but  this 

Was  ExtraYagant 

because  much  of  She  seed  was  wasted 

The  New  Custom 


James  Walsh,  Portadown,  Ireland. — 
Walsh’s  Garden  Seeds. 

Robert  Sydenham,  Tenby  Street,  Birming¬ 
ham. — The  Best  Vegetable  &  Flower  Seeds. 

John  Forbes,  Buccleuch  Nurseries,  Ha¬ 
wick,  Scotland. — Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds. 

Geo.  Massey,  Spalding. — Garden  Seeds. 

S.  F.  Richmond,  Chrysanthemum  Nur¬ 
series,  Ossett,  Yorks. — Descriptive  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Chrysanthemums. 

Fidler  and  Sons,  Reading. — Catalogue  of 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 

Little  and  Ballantyne,  Carlisle. — Gar¬ 
den  Seeds. 

Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Ltd.,  92,  Long  Acre,  London,  W.C. 
— One  and  All  Seeds. 

Dickinson  and  Sons,  Springbank  Road, 
Hither  Green,  Lewisham,  London. — Seed 
Catalogue. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS. 

(Matthew  Brown)  Odontoglossum  luteo- 
purpureum  sceptrum. — (R.  L.)  1,  Daphne 

Mezereum  ;  2,  Pernetiya  mucronata. — (A.  E. 
Stopford)  1,  Cypripedium  insigne;  2,  Cy- 
pripedium  leeanum  ;  3,  Cypripedium  insigne 
Maulei. — (T.  Bentley)  1,  Asplenium  fonta- 
num  ;  2,  Asplenium  Trichomanes  ;  3,  Scolo- 
psndrium  vulgare  crispum  ;  4,  Cyrtomium 
falcatum  ;  5,  I.omaria  ciliata ;  6,  Blechnum 
occidentale. — (A.  C.  Read)  1,  Gasteria 
verrucosa ;  2,  Agave  americana  variegata ; 
3,  Zebrinia  pendula  ;  4,  Ophiopogon  Jaburan 
variegatus ;  5,  Coprosma  baueriana  varie¬ 
gata. 


Horticultural  Societies’ 
Diary 

of  Forthcoming  Meetings. 


Abbreviations  used. 

A. — Association 
Am. — Amateu  s 
Chy. — Chrysanthemum 
c.m. — Committee  meeting 
Cott. — Cottage  or  cottagers 
D. — District 

G.— Gardening  or  gardener 

Thus  : — The  Templeton  G.  Am.  and  C ott.  M.I.H.3 
Gardeners,  Amateurs’  and  Cottagers’  Mutual  Improve¬ 
ment’  Horticultural  Society. 

NOTICE  TO  SECRETARIES. 


H. — Horticultural 
M.I. — Mutual  Improve¬ 
ment 

m.m. — Monthly  meeting 
S. — Society 

w.m. — Weekly  meeting 


Will  secretaries  of  horticultural  societies 
kindly  send  us  at  their  earliest  convenience 
dates  of  shows  and  meetings  to  be  held 
during  iqoyl 

January. 

2 1st. — Horsforth  G.  M.  I.  S.  (w.m.)  ; 

Shirley,  and  D.  G.  and  Am.  A. 

22nd. — R.  H.  S.  (Bi-m.  Exhibition  and 
Meeting. ) 

23rd. — Harrietsham  G.  S.  (m.m.) 

26th.— -Leeds  Paxton  S.  (w.m.)  ;  Benfield- 
si’de  and  D.  Sweet  Pea  S.  (m.m.) 


A  Tiny  Plant.— One  of  the  most 
diminutive  of  its  class  in  the  world  is  the 
Arctic  Raspberry,  which  is  so  small  that 
a  six-ounce  phial  will  hold  it,  stem,  leaves 
and  all. 

A  Big  Christmas  Trek. — The  biggest 
private  Christmas  tree  ever  seen  in  Eng¬ 
land  was  one  which  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
had  cut  from  his  own  estate,  and  con¬ 
veyed,  with  much  trouble,  to  Arundel 
Ca9tle.  It  stood  70  feet  high,  weighed 
nearly  four  tons,  and  bore  on  its  branches 
presents  to  the  value  of  ,£4,500. 

Plant  Growing  by  Artificial  Light. 
— Experiments,  says  a  correspondent  of 
the  “  Morning  Post,”  have  recently  been 
made  near  Budapest,  with  the  !’Kitson 
light  in  the  cultivation  of  plants,  and  ex¬ 
traordinary  results  have  been  obtained. 
In  a  certain  garden  in  Kobanya  it  was 
noticed  that  the  flowers  were  much  larger 
and  better  developed  in  one  part  than  in 
the  other,  and  investigation  showed  these 
were  exposed  directly  to  the  rays  of  the 
“Kitson  ”  lamps,  which  are  in  use  there. 


PATENT  WROUGHT-IRON 

HOT -WATER  BOILERS 


AND 

HEATING  APPARATUS 

For  PUBLIC  A  PRIVATE  BUILDINGS,  GREEN¬ 
HOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES,  etc.- 

Special  Boilers  made  to  order.  Estimates  given 

THOMAS  GREEN  &  SON,  ltd. 

Smithfield  Ironworks,  North  St.,  Leeds, 

AND 

NEW  SURREY  WORKS,  SOUTHWARK  STREET 
LONDON,  S.E.  Please  write  for  Price  L  st  No.  14 


PLEASE  FILL  OP  and  send  with  Postal  Order  to  ‘‘THE  GARDENING 

WORLD”  Office  as  under: 


SUBSCRIPTION  ORDER  FORM. 


is  to  buy  just-  sufficient  in  penny  packets ;  ibis 

Is  Economical 

provided  you  do  not  buy  rubbish.  Rest  assured 

If  You  Buy  Seeds  From  Us 

yon  get  the  very  best  quality  obtainable,  and 

You  Will  Be  Wise 

if  you  give  our  seed  a  trial.  You  will  be  well  pleased 
with  the  result. 

If  Not  You  Will  Be  Foolish 

to  let  the  matter  pass  without  writing  us. 

Bees  Ltd.,  14,  Wappiug  Buildings,  Liverpool. 


SUBSCRIPTION  RATES  :  One  year,  6s.  6d  ,  post  free. 

Foreign  and  Colonial,  8s.  Sd.  per  annum,  post  free. 

To  Maclaren  and  Sons,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

Please  forward  to  me  every  week  The  Gardening  World 

close . for . months  in  advance. 


Name 


Address  (in  full) . 

Date .  . 

Cheques  and  P.0  O.’s  to  be  made  payable  to  MACLA.REN  and  SONS,  and  crossed  “London 
City  and  Midland  Bank.”  If  a  receipt  is  required,  a  postcard  or  stamp  should  be  enclosed. 


Cross’s  Winter  Dressing  for  Vineries  and  Tomato  Houses. 


For  the  Destruction  of  all  Germs  of  Fly,  Bug,  Scale,  and  of  all  Ground  Vermin,  such  as  Club,  Wood  Lice,  Slugs,  Wire  Worms,  Coppers,  Ants,  etc. 

Per  Gallon,  5/6,  Carriage  Paid. 


DROSS’S  VINE  FERTILISER. 


WITHOUT  DOUBT  THE  VERY  BEST  VINE 

^  s  t  WVJ  W  V  FOOD  OF  PRESENT  TIMES. 

'his  Mixture  has  been  improved  upon  and  brought  up  to  the  finest  standard  possible,  the  result  of  careful  attention  to  the  wants  of  Grape  Growers. 
The  ingredients  are  particularly  well  adapted  to  successful  grape  growing.  Per  cwt,  16/-.  Carriage  Paid. 


GARDEN  SEEDS 


We  make  a  special  •feature  of  this  important  branch 
of  our  very  extensive  business.  Our  sto.cks  are  all 
thoroughly  selected  and  will  give  the  very  best 

results.  Full  descriptive  Catalogues ,  per  Post  Free  on  application. 


ALEXANDER  CROSS  &  SONS 


Seed  Merchants  and 


Ltd., 


Horticultural  Specialists!  v  j 


19,  Hope  Street,  GLASGOW. 


Printed  and  Published  by  Maclaren  &  Sons,  37  &  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C.  Agents  :  For  Scotland  Messrs.  J.  Menzies  &  Co., 
Edinburgh  aud  Glasgow.  For  Ireland — Messrs.  Charles  Eason  &  Son,  Dublin  and  Belfast.  For.  Manchester  Mr.  Jo  n  eyw 


W.  RICHARDSON 

AND  CO., 

DARLINGTON, 

Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS 

ALSO 

HEATING  ENGINEERS. 

Beautifully  Illustrated  New  Catalogue. 

(264  pages  on  art  paper),  sent  tree  on  application. 

Plans  &  Estimates  Prepared  Free  of  Cost. 

I  Representatives  sent  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom 
to  advise  and  take  particulars. 


The  following  splendid  set 
of  12  Tea  and  Hybrid  Tea 
Rose  Trees  for  10s. ;  half  set.  5s.  6d.  ;  “  Mildred  Grant  ” 
H.T.  (silvery -pink)  ;  “Frau  Karl  Drusc-hki”  H.P.  (white, 
very  beautiful);.  “Etoile  de  France”  H.T.  (velvety- 
crimson)  ;  “  Florence  Pemberton  ”  H.T.  (cream-white) ; 
“  Golden  Queen  ”  T.  (deep  golden-yellow)  ;  “  Hugh 

Dickson”  H.P.  (crimson,  shaded  scarlet)  ;  “  Le  Progress” 
H.T.  ( nankeen-yellow) ;  “  White  Caroline  Testout  ”  H.T.  ; 
“William  Hotting”  H.T.  f  coral-red) :  “Linda  Curtis”  T. 
(salmon);  “Deau  Hole”  H.T.  (silver-carmine);  “Duchess 
of  Portland”  H.T.  (sulphur  yellow).  Lists  free.  With  each 
dozen  Trees  one  of  the  "Gold  Medal"  H.T.  Rose,  "J..  B. 
Clarke,”  (deep  scarlet),  will  be  given  gratis. 

D.  HARRISON  &  Co., 

Milligan  Road  Nurseries,  LEICESTER. 

Telegrams  :  “Harrison,  Roses,  Leicester.” 


ORCHIDS. 

Clean  Healthy  Plants  at  Low  Prices. 

_  Always  worth  a  visit  of  inspection. 

^  Kindly  send  for  Catalogue. 

JAMES  CYPHER, 

Exotic  Nurseries,  CHELTENHAM. 


Supplied  with  various  arrangement  of 
pipes.  For  Greenhouses,  etc. 
Catalogue  free. 


Range  of  Span-roofed  Glass  Houses  erected  for  James  Wilcock,  Esq.,  Pleasicgton,  Blackburn. 


LIKE  THE 
PRESENT. 

SO  COMMENCE 

A.T  OKTCE 

To  solve  the  puzzles  in  our  Competition. 

IF  you  win  a  prize  you  will  have  your 
Carden  made  beautiful 

FOR  NOTHING. 


THERE 
IS  NO 
TIME 


VUl. 


THE  GARDENING  WORLD. 


January  19,  1907. 


VEITCH’S  GENUINE  SEEDS 


Appointment. 


ARE  NOW  READY  FOR  DISTRIBUTION. 

CATALOGUE  containing  full  particulars  of  many 
Novelties  and  Specialities  Post  Free  on  application. 


James  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  London,  S.W. 
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It  is  a  profound  error  to  presume  that  everything  has  been  discovered.”  -Lemierre. 
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SU  Sas&ew  in 

When  winter  fringes  every  bough 
With  his  fantastic  wreath. 

And  puts  the  seal  of  silence  now 
Upon  the  leaves  beneath  : 

V  hen  every  stream  in  its  pent-house 
Goes  gurgling  on  its  way, 

And  in  his  gallery  the  mouse 
Nibbleth  the  mead  hay: 

Methinks  the  summer  still  is  nigh, 
And  lurketh  underneath, 

As  that  same  meadow  mouse  doth  lie 
Snug  in  that  last  year’s  .heath. 

Thoreau. 


LXXVI. 

Garden  Trees. 

These  links  between  the  landscape  and 
the  sky  are  an  important  matter  for  con¬ 
sideration  in  all  but  small  gardens.  We 
have  to  think  of  them  as  suitable  and  fit¬ 
ting  backgrounds,  as  objects  for  isolated 
groups,  and  as  single  specimens.  There 
are,  of  course,  trees  that  are  pre-emi¬ 
nently  fitted  for  decorative  use  in  the  gar¬ 
den.  There  is  the  Fern  Beech  with  its 
beautifully  serrated  foliage,  and  its  grace¬ 
ful  and  uncommon  appearance.  More 
than  most  trees  does  it  seem  to  claim  that 
title — “decorative.”  Even  in  their  winter 
bareness,  these  Beeches  have  their  own 
marked  beauty  with  their  long  nervous 
throngs  whipping  the  wind.  The  Moun¬ 
tain,  Ash  (Sorbus)  is  another  charming 
subject  for  garden  planting.  Its  charac¬ 
teristic  growth  is  always  marked  and  dis¬ 
tinct.  And  twice  during  the  year  is  it  a 
striking  object,  when  the  creamy  blos¬ 
soms  are  beautiful ;  and  later,  when  the 
red  berries  have  ripened.  For  a  small,  or 
a  suburban,  garden,  I  look  upon  this-  as 
one  of  the  best  subjects  that  can  be  chosen. 
In  the  very  small  garden,  where,  perhaps, 
even  one  tree  is  almost  one  too  many,  the 
Mountain  Ash  will  still  commend  itself  as 
the  one  to  choose. 

In  a  garden  of  fair  size,  a  “weeping 
tree  ”  makes  a  picturesque  object.  The 
most  frequent  form  of  weeping  tree  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  Ash,  but  for  e'xtreme 
gracefulness  both  the  “Weeping”  Elm 
and  the  “Weeping”  Beech  are,  I  think, 
to  be  preferred.  One  word  of  caution  as 
to  the  planting  of  these  trees — invariably 
they  should  be  used  as  isolated  specimens, 
if  their  character  is  to  be  maintained.  I 
should  have  supposed  this  caution  super¬ 
fluous  had  I  not  noted  weeping  trees 
planted  in  close  proximity  to  others. 

The  pink  and  crimson  flowered  Thorns 
add  very  much  to  the  general  beauty  of 
the  garden.  They'  seem  to  be  curiously 
typical  of  our  English  gardens.  Paul’s 
Double  Scarlet  is  an  excellent  and  in¬ 
tensely  vivid  variety. 

There  is  still  time  to  plant  garden  trees, 
but  the  sooner  they'  are  established  now  the 
better  so  long  as  the  weather  is  open. 

Rose  Work. 

Where  recognised  authorities  are  agreed 
to  differ,  lesser  folks  dare  scarcelv  venture 
on  debatable  ground.  In  this  instance 
the  question  is  —  Should  Roses  be 
manured  in  the  autumn  or  early  in  the 
year?  Without  attempting  to  discuss  the 
merits  or  the  demerits  of  either  method,  I 
would  remind  those  who  did  not  manure 
their  Roses  in  the  autumn  that  the  present 


is  a  very  general  time  for  supplying  it ; 
that  is  to  say,  early  in  the  month  of 
February.  Under  heading  for  this  month 
Mr.  Foster  Melliar,  in  his  “Book  of  the 
Rose,”  thus  writes:  “If  farmyard  manure 
is  used  in  the  soil,  now  is  the  time  to>  dig 
or  fork  it  in,  but  be  sure  it  is  thoroughly 
decomposed,  or,  in  my  opinion,  it  will  do 
more  harm  than  good.  Still,  it  supplies 
the  vegetable  matter  of  humus,  and  if 
the  soil  in  the  beds  be  raw  and  lignt 
coloured,  such  an  addition  is  desirable, 
not  necessary',  but  the  upper  portion  of  the 
beds  should  originally  have  been  supplied 
with  humus  in  old  garden  mould  or  the 
like.” 

Yet,  after  all,  Roses  are  accommodating 
subjects,  and  flourish  under  any'  number 
of  methods,  and  sometimes,  in  spite  of 
them.  In  an  old  fashioned  garden  I  know 
that  boasts  of  the  most  beautiful  Rose 
garden  I  have  ever  seen,  a  most  generous 
top-dressing  of  stable  manure  is  put  on 
early  in  November,  and  manure,  raw, 
hot,  and  fresh,  such  as  would  frighten 
most  people.  It  lays  until  the  end  of 
March,  when  it  is  forked  in.  I  should 
add  the  soil  is  a  cold  wet  clay.  I  am  not 
defending  this  method,  but  simply  stating 
bare  facts.  This  I  know,  that  such  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  Roses  I  have  never  seen  in  an¬ 
other  garden. 

Cyrtonffuni  falcatum. 

There  are  few  plant  lovers  who  are  not 
glad  to  hear  of  really'  serviceable  room 
plants — plants,  that  is  to  say,  that,  like  the 
ubiquitous  Aspidistras,  may  be  kept  in  the 
house  for  years,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
flourish  and  look  as  if  they  liked  it.  In 
Cyrtomium  falcatum  we  have  a  veritable 
treasure  ;  in  its  small  stages  it  may  often 
be  bought  potted  up  like  the  thousands 
of  little  Pteris  Ferns  that  are  sold  for 
about  fourpence.  With  seasonable  re¬ 
potting  these  small  plants  grow  to  hand¬ 
some  proportions.  The  fact  that  their 
foliage  is  of  a  glossy  nature  enables  them 
successfully'  to  combat  the  evils  of  dust, 
etc.  The  plant  grows  rapidly,  and  the 
effect  is  graceful,  and  makes  grand  variety' 
among  the  heavier  leaved  India-rubber 
plants  and  Aspidistras.  An  annual  re¬ 
potting  in  April,  in  good  Fern  compost 
and  division,  if  necessary,  will  be  the  best 
treatment ;  they  cannot  stand  lack  of 
water  to  the  extent  of  Aspidistras,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  nots  should  not  be 
allowed  to  stand  in  saucers  of  water. 

Pelargoniums. 

The  Oak-leaved  Pelargoniums  may  not 
be  particularly  showy,  but  how  we  should 
miss  them  if  we  were  without  them,  as 
they'  come  in  Tor  many  purposes.  In 
winter,  when  fragrant  flowers  are  very 
scarce,  these  scented  leaves  are  always 
prized  as  foliage  for  table  decorations. 
And  even  in  summer  a  few  leaves  mixed 
with  flowers  are  a  great  addition.  X>'3 
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foliage  seems  suitable  to  mix  with  many 
varieties  of  flowers.  It  is  often  a  convenient 
plan  to  train  a  plant  to  some  spare  piece 
of  greenhouse,  vinery,  or  conservatory 
wall.  They  are  long  lived,  and  when  well 
grown  are  handsome.  I  find  them  hardy 
enough  to  stand  cold  house  treatment,  if 
kept  dry  during  the  winter  months.  By 
the  way,  the  old  method  of  keeping 
Fuchsias  as  dry  as  dust  for  months  is  not 
in  great  favour  now-a-days. 

F.  Norfolk. 
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HOSES 


AMATEURS. 

Now  is  the  time  in  which  to  select  your 
Roses  for  next  summer  and  to  plant 
them.  The  points  which  an  amateur 
has  to  consider  are  so  often  overlooked 
that  it  is  no  wonder  that  so  many  Rose 
growers  are  disappointed. 

Reading  catalogues  will  not  help  you 
much,  as  with  a  few  exceptions  the  glow¬ 
ing  accounts  therein  given — whilst  true 
enough  in  themselves  as  far  as  they  go — 
do  not  tell  you  anything  about  points 
that  should  guide  you  in  making  a  selec¬ 
tion.  I  spent  much  time  and  money  in 
finding  out  these  things. 

If  you  only  want  to  grow  exhibition 
Roses,  then  select  that  kind,  but  remem¬ 
ber  that  most  of  them  are  exceedingly  dis¬ 
appointing  when  grown  in  a  garden — as 
they  are  often  shy  bloomers,  very  deli¬ 
cate,  and  by  no  means  satisfactory  for 
amateurs,  who  want  a  continuous  free  dis¬ 
play  early  and  late  on  hardy,  vigorous, 
well-shaped  plants. 

Garden  Roses  often  include  good  exhibi¬ 
tion  varieties,  and  vice  versa,  but  it  is 
well  to  investigate  as  to  suitability'  of  any 
kind  before  vou  purchase  it.  Height  is 
an  important  point  ;  it  does  not  look  well 
to  see  a  row  of  standards  all  of  different 
heights. 

Colour  you  can  judge  of  better  from 
a  display  in  a  garden  than  from  any  cata¬ 
logue  description. 

If  you  want  a  globuler  flower,  you  will 
be  disappointed  by  having  one  pointed  or 
cupped.  Always  select  standards  with  a 
good  bushy,  well-trained  head,  and 
dwarfs  of  artistic  shapes,  or  ask  your 
nurseryman  to  select  them  for  you. 

Constitution :  Some  Roses  are  terribly 
delicate,  others  are  quite  hardy,  some  are 
very'  liable  to  mildew,  whilst  some  are 
quite  proof  against  it. 

The  habit  of  the  plant  is  a  very'  im¬ 
portant  point.  Some  Roses  have  their 
flowers  in  clusters ;  others  have  long  stems 
and  hold  their  blooms  well  above  the 
leaves,  while  some  have  weak  stems, 
which  let  the  blooms  hang  down  out  of 
sight  among  the  leaves. 

Some  Roses  only  bloom  early,  some 
onlyr  bloom  late,  and  others  bloom  con¬ 
tinuously'.  Some  are  suitable  for 
bouquets,  some  for  buttonholes,  and  some 
for  display  in  the  garden.  Some  have 
enormous  flowers,  others  only  very  small 
ones. 

Roses  are  expensive  luxuries,  but  no 
garden  is  complete  without  them,  and  1 
would  strongly  urge  my  brother  amateurs 


to  consider  well  what  kinds  are  most  suit¬ 
able  for  their  requirements,  and  to  get 
good  healthy,  well-grown  specimens. 

A  little  study  of  these  points  and  a  con¬ 
sultation  with  your  nurseryman  thereon, 
will  enable  you  to  secure  for  next  yTear 
a  good  and  grand  display'.  Plan  your 
garden  before  you  plant  it  if  you  wish  to 
make  the  results  a  success. 

J.  G.  Taylor. 

Somerset. 

- - 

The  Round-leaved  Royal  Fern. — On 
p.  849  for  November  24th  we  illustrated 
and  described  a  variety  of  the  Roy'al  Fern 
having  roundish  pinnae.  This  was  Os- 
munda  regalis  concinna.  In  the  “Fern 
Bulletin”  for  October  an  American 
variety  has  beten  described  and  illustrated 
under  the  name  of  O.  r.  orbiculata.  In 
this  instance  the  pinnules  are  remarkably 
rounded,  but  there  are  only  five  to  seven 
pinnul/es  to  each  pinna,  so  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  variety  is  quite  distinct  from  the 
Irish  one,  which  has  a  much  greater 
number  of  pinnules  on  the  elongated 
pinnae. 


-  G.  w.  - 

Prize  Competitions. 


GENERAL  CONDITIONS.— Competitors  must 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular 
paid  contributors  to  THE  GARDENING 
WORLD  or  other  gardening  journals  are  de¬ 
barred  from  entering,  but  occasional  con¬ 
tributors  may  compete.  The  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  competitor  must  appear  on  each 
article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right 
to  reproduce,  in  any  way  ,4  anjr  article  or  photo¬ 
graph  sent  for  competition.  The  conditions 
applying  to  each  competition  should  be  care¬ 
fully  read. 


WEEKLY 

PRIZES. 

A  PRIZE  OFTEN  SHILLiNCS  will  be  given 
for  the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  para¬ 
graph  or  article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but 
value  rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in 
making  the  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Com¬ 
petition,”  and  post  not  later  than  the  Monday 
following  date  of  issue.  Entries  received  later 
than  Tuesday  (first  post)  will  be  left  over  until 
the  following  week. 

Two  prizes  of  2s.  6d.  will  be  awarded  each 
week  for  the  two  best  letters,  not  exceeding 
150  words,  on  any  interesting  gardening  sub¬ 
ject. 


RESULTS  OF 
LAST  WEEK’S 
COMPETITIONS. 


Some  of  the  best  pipers  in  this  competition 
are  too  long,  an  1  we  desire  readers  to  keep 
within  a  column. 

The  prize  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “  F.  G.W.”  for  Ills  article  on 
‘•Propagation  of  Chrysanthemums,”  page  34. 

In  the  Prize  Letter  Competition,  a  prize  was 
awarded  to  “H.  W.  Wakely”  for  his  article 
on  “  A  Good  White  Chrysanthemum  ”  ;  and 
another  to  “J.C.”  for  his  article  on  “Corn 
Salad  or  Lamb’s  Lettuce,”  page  36. 


SPIRAEAS. 


NOTES 

ON 

FORCING. 


The  culture  of  various  plants  suitable 
for  forcing  into  bloom  eariy  in  the  year 
has  received  much  more  attention  of  late 
years  than  was  the  case  previously,  and 
none  has  responded  to  the  call  better  than 
Spiraeas.  Most  deservedly  do  they  claim 
recognition,  as  they'  are  fairly  easy'  to 
grow  and  have  a  wide  range  of  form  and 
flower. 

The  plants  should  be  potted  up  as  soon 
as  received  from  the  nursery,  or,  if  any 
are  in  the  open  ground,  as  soon  as  they 
are  dug  up  for  that  purpose.  To  allow 
the  roots  never  to  become  dry  is  a  most 
important  point  to  be  observed  with 
Spiraeas.  They'  are  all  moisture-loving 
plants,  and  dryness  is  fatal  to  their  well¬ 
being.  To  have  them  to  perfection  they 
should  be  potted  firmly'  in  fairly  rich  soil, 
and  the  pots  plunged  out  of  doors  in  leaves 
or  other  protecting  material.  If  wanted 
early'  in  bloom  they  should  be  removed 
to  a  pit  and  plunged  in  a  mild  hotbed  of 
leaves  and  stable  litter,  syringing  them 
daily,  and  after  a  week  or  so  closing  the 
frame  in  the  afternoon.  Care  should  be 
taken  that  they  are.  not  unduly  forced  at 
first ;  they'  should  be  brought  along 
steadily  until  they  have  made  growth,  and 
are  well  rooted.  ’  When  this  is  apparent 
they  may  be  removed  to  the  forcing 
house  and  a  temperature  of  70  or  75  degs. 
provided  by  day  and  60  or  65  degs.  by' 
night.  At  all  times  the  house  should  be 
kept  well  syringed  and  damped,  and  the 
floor  moistened  with  some  diluted  farm¬ 
yard  liquid  every'  evening.  The  ammonia 
rising  from  this  is  very'  beneficial,  pro¬ 
viding  it  is  not  too  strong.  Water  the 
plants  with  clear  water  until  the  flower 
spikes  can  be  seen,  and  then  give  them 
weak  manure  water  twice  a  week,  and  oc¬ 
casionally,  by  way  of  a  change,  some 
weak  Clay’s  fertiliser.  This  is  a  most 
excellent  manure  if  used  judiciously. 
Where  they  can  be  had  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  stand  the  pots  in  saucers  of  water,  but 
this  is  not  needed  if  the  house  is  kept 
mloisit  day  and  night. 

When  the  flowers  begin  to  expand  the 
,plants  should  be  removed  to  a  cooler 
house,  as  they  will  then  last  much  longer, 
and  only  clear  water  should  be  given. 
After  flowering,  remove  the  flower  stems, 
and  plunge  the  pots  up  to  the  rims  in  the 
garden  soil,  where  they  can  obtain  plenty 
of  sun  to  ripen  the  growths.  They  must 
still  be  watered  if'  the  weather  be  very 
hot,  and  a  mulching  of  short  manure 
placed  round  them  will  help  to  check 
evaporation. 

The  best  varieties  suitable  for  forcing 
are  Spiraea  astilboides,  S.  multiflora  com- 
pacta,  S.  Washington.  S.  Gladstone,  S. 
Aruncus,  and  S.  japonica.  The  last 
named  has  been  quite  superseded  by 
those  before  mentioned,  but  still  well- 
gpoiwn  specimens  will  bear  comparison 
even  now  with  some  of  the  newer  varie¬ 
ties. 

R.  Thatcher. 
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The  Royal  Fern. 


The  Finest  of  the  Larger 
British  Ferns. 


(Osmunda  regalis.) 


NOTES  ON  CULTIVATION. 


Of  the  larger  British  Ferns  the  Royal 
Fern  is  undoubtedly  the  most  noble  and 
the  most  interesting.  The  only  other  which 
may  be  compared  to  it  is  the  common 
Bracken  which  often  grows  8ft.  high,  but 
as  the  Bracken  sends  up  its  fronds  singly 
it  only  forms  a  mass  when  a  considerable 
area  of  ground  is  occupied  by  the  roots. 
This  fact,  and  the  existence  of  creeping 
underground  stems,  prevents  it  from  find¬ 
ing  great  favour  with  those  who  have  only 
a  small  fernery  out  of  doors,  and  no  one 
would  think  of  cultivating  it  in  pots. 

The  Royal  Fern  produces  its  fronds  in 
a  tuft  from  the  crown,  and  though  they 
seldom  exceed  6ft.  in  height,  each  frond 


so  that  a  very  old  specimen  would  present 
the  appearance  of  a  short  stemmed  tree 
Fern.  This  results  from  the  fact  that  the 
solid  portion  or  stem  grows  chiefly  at  tire 
top,  and  in  the  course  of  a  number  of 
years  rises  up  out  of  the  ground.  Owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  plant  in  a  wil'd  state 
grows  in  bogs  or  marshes,  this  habit  of 
growing  straight  up  is  of  advantage  in 
allowing  the  young  fronds  to  be  clear  of 
the  water,  and  permitting  the  access  of 
oxygen  or  air  to  the  stems. 

It  is  not  every  one  who  can  procure  a 
specimen  with  a  .large  or  long  stem,  as 
the  plant  is  annually  getting  more  and 
more  scarce  in  this  country  owing  to  the 


mens,  and  thereby  leave  the  wild  speci¬ 
mens  undisturbed. 

In  the  matter  of  cultivation  the  chief  re¬ 
quirements  of  this  Fern  is  an  abundant 
supply  of  moisture,  because,  as  we  said 
above,  it  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  marsh 
and  bog.  Soil  is  quite  of  secondary  im¬ 
portance,  provided  the  moisture  is  ade¬ 
quate.  Those  who  have  a  pond  or  lake 
or  running  stream  in  their  garden  could 
not  do  better  than  make  up  a  bed  on  the 
banks  of  the  water  where  the  Ferns  will 
just  be  clear  of  the  water,  and  have  their 
roots  dipping  into  it  below.  Having 
taken  this  trouble  the  cultivator  should 
put  in  some  rough  drainage  and  use  peat 


1 


The  Royal  Fei-n  (Osmunda  regalis). 


Maclaren  ind  Sons. 


■ 

is  broad  and  the  pinnae  large  so  that  as 
far  as  the  Fern  kind  is  concerned  this 
handsome  species  presents  quite  a  sub¬ 
tropical  effect  when  grown  to  its  full  di¬ 
mensions.  The  fronds  are  bi-pinnate, 
that  is,  twice  divided  into  pinnae  and 
pinnules. 

The  actual  size  of  the  fronds  or  the 
plant  as  a  whole  depends  largelv  upon  the 
age  of  the  crown  or  rootstock.  This  forms 
a  thick  stump,  not  unlike  that  of  a  Cvcas, 


depredations  of  Fern  hunters  who  dig 
them  up  wholesale  to  put  on  the  market. 
A  plant  of  large  size  would  really  mean 
that  it  is  many  years  old.  Those  who 
cannot  procure  a  large  one  may,  however, 
be  able  to  get  small  ones,  which  will  prac¬ 
tically  last  the  grower’s  lifetime  if  they 
are  procured  when  at  rest  and  properly 
planted.  Those  who  cultivate  the  species 
can  raise  it  from  spores,  and  in  that  way 
it  is  possible  to  multiply  cultivated  speci- 


and  loam  for  planting  the  Fern.  After 
placing  some  rough  material  over  the 
drainage,  and  then  some  of  the  finer  por¬ 
tions,  the  Royal  Fern  can  be  put  into 
position,  covered  up,  and  the  ground 
firmly  trodden  about  it  just  leaving  the 
crown  quite  clear'  of  the  soil. 

There  is  still  another  method  of  grow¬ 
ing  this  Fern  by  those  who  cannot  com¬ 
mand  ornamental  water  of  any  kind  in 
their  garden.  This  plan  is  to  take  out  a 
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hole  in  the  ground  some  3ft.  or  4ft.  deep, 
and  if  the  subsoil  is  gravelly  or  sandy  a 
foot  of  clay  should  be  placed  over  it,  and 
trodden  down  firmly  to  make  it  retentive 
of  water.  If  the  sides  of  the  hole  can  be 
built  up  with  rough  bricks  it  will  be  much 
easier  to  manage  the  Fern.  The  soil  pro¬ 
cured  may  then  be  filled  in  till  it  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  high  to  take  the  Fern  at  its  proper 
level.  If  the  crown  is  a  large  one  it  may 
project  out  of  the  ground,  but  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  soil  in  this  artificially  made 
case  should  be  just  a  little  below  the 
general  level  of  the  ground  so  that  water 
may  be  given  liberally  at  times  without 
danger  of  its  running  away.  This  arti¬ 
ficially  made  receptacle  would  also  favour 
the  retention  of  rain  water  which  falls. 
These  precautions  will  make  the  Royal 
Fern  of  the  easiest  cultivation,  and  the 
necessary  supply  of  moisture  in  after  years 
a  matter  of  very  little  labour  or  expense. 
A  few  pailfuls  of  water  would  have  a  good 
effect,  and  if  a  hose  is  at  command  the 
watering  would  be  a  still  more  simple 
operation.  These  precautions  are  in¬ 
tended  for  warm  dry  districts  chiefly, 
though  the  presence  of  water  near  the 
roots  is  always  an  advantage  to  this  Fern 
in  most  parts  of  Britain. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  a 
fine  mass  of  the  Royal  Fern  in  the  rockery 
at  Kew,  and  which  is  well  known  to  visi¬ 
tors.  It  was  planted  there  in  1S82  or  1883, 
and  is  still  in  full  vigour. 

- - - 

SAXIFRAGA 


CZ '■  ^3 

FORTUNE!. 

This  is  a  remarkable  member  of  the 
great  and  varied  family  of  rockfoils, 
totally  distinct  from  both  the  encrusted 
and  the  mossy  sections,  it  is  of  almost 
unique  character  and  strikingly  beautiful. 
The  foliage  of  the  plant  is  its  most  im¬ 
portant  feature,  although  the  tall,  grace¬ 
ful  panicles  of  white  flowers  are  by  no 
means  lacking  in  beauty. 

A  fair  idea  of  the  general  appearance 
of  the  handsome  leaves  may  be  conveyed 
bv  comparing  them  to  magnified 
Heuchera  leaves,  with  glossy  green  upper 
surface,  and  ruddy  bronze  reverse.  The 
edges  of  the  leaves,  which  are  deeply 
notched,  incurve  considerably,  making 
a  kind  of  cupped  leaf,  and  also  showing  up 
the  red  reverse.  It  is  a  fit  subject  for 
pot  culture,  and  makes  exceedingly  fine 
specimens  if  judiciously  fed  with  super¬ 
phosphate  of  lime,  a  stimulant  which 
suits  it  well.  On  the  rockery  it  should 
be  planted  in  a  good-sized  patch  in  a 
position  where  the  sun  may  shine  upon 
the  leaves,  for  then  it  is  that  their  rich 
lustre  is  most  effective.  Plenty  of  leaf 
mould  should  be  worked  into  the  soil,  for 
this  helps  to  retain  moisture,  which,  so 
long  as  it  is  not  stagnant,  is  what  the 
plant  enjoys.  Peaty  soil  is  also  good, 
and  the  verges  of  Rhododendron  beds 
may  well  be  planted  with  Sax.  Fortune). 
But  here,  of  course,  lime  in  any  form 
should  not  be  supplied,  or  the  Rhododen¬ 
drons  may  suffer. 

Heather  Bell. 


Readers  are  invited  to  contribute  to  this 
column  short  letters  discussing  any  gar¬ 
dening  subject. 

Letters  must  not  exceed  1 50  words  each  in 


Cleaning  Peach  Trees. 

For  removing  scale  and  dirt  from 
branches  of  Peach  trees,  I  find  nothing 
better  than  an  old  tooth  brush.  It  is 
much  quicker  and  handier  than  a  pointed 
label.  A  weak  paraffin  solution  should  be 
used.  Brush  upwards  the  same  way  as 
the  buds.  It  quickly  fetches  off  all  scale 
and  dirt,  and  does  not  injure  the  buds: 

A.  Whiteley. 

Yorks. 


Don’t  Stop  the  Growth. 

When  amateurs  are  transplanting  little 
attention  is  paid  to  the  damage  that  can  be 
done  to  a  plant  at  this  stage  by  careless 
handling,  so  delaying  the  flowering 
period.  The  essential  point  in  moving  a 
plant  to  new  quarters  is  always  to  keep  the 
roots  separate,  as  they  are  naturally 
found,  and  if  a  little  more  attention  is 
given  them,  they  will  repay  the  trouble 
by  flowering  earlier  and  having  better 
blooms.  Roots  should  not  be  shoved  in, 
as  by  so  doing  the  fibres  get  squashed  and 
rendered  useless,  and  the  plant  has  neces¬ 
sarily  to  throw  out  fresh  roots  to  take  the 
place  of  those  destroyed,  hence  the  delay,; 

Radix. 

Ilford. 


Adiantum  formosum. 

This  handsome,  strong-growing  Fern, 
when  under  proper  cultivation,  attains 
very  large  dimensions.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
ornamental  Ferns  in  existence,  and  can 
be  grown  in  the  greenhouse  very  success¬ 
fully,  but  when  treated  as  a  stove  Fern 
the  sub-divisions  of  the  fronds  become 
larger,  and  the  plants  form  much  more 
handsome  specimens.  1  find  that  a  com¬ 
post  of  half  loam,  to  which  is  added  an 
equal  quantity  of  leaf  soil  and  peat,  com¬ 
bined  with  a  little  charcoal  and  sand  to 
keep  the  whole  porous  along  with  good 
drainage,  suits  it  admirably,  and  where 
green  is  wanted  for  Chrysanthemums  this 
variety  does  exceedingly  well.  It  is  a 
native  of  Australia,  being  very  common 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Port  Jackson. 

Adiantum. 

Haddingtonshire- 

Myosotis  in  Saucers  of  Water. 

A  very  pretty  and  useful  ornament  can 
be  made  by  using  the  above.  Now,  if  the 
weather  is  open,  take  up  as  many  plants 
as  will  be  required,  and  taken  large saucer 
Or  plate,  and  lay  the  roots  across  the  bot¬ 
tom  so  that  the  tops  overlap  the  edge. 
Then  place  a  smaller  saucer  on  top  of  the 
roots  and  fill  the  same  as  the  last  with 
plants,  and  continue  with  a  smaller  saucer 
until  the  required  height  is  obtained.  Fill 
each  saucer  with  water,  and  see  that  they 
never  get  dry,  or  failure  will  follow. 
Place  them  in  a  sunny  window  or  a  cool; 


length ,  and  must  be  written  on  one  side 
of  the  f>aj>er  only. 

Two  Prizes  of  2s.  6d.  each  will  be 
awa~ded  each  week  for  the  two  Letters 
which  the  Editor  considers  to  be  the  best. 


greenhouse.  By  boring  three  holes  tri¬ 
angularly  in  the  bottom  saucer  it  can  be 
hung  up.  This  gives  a  most  pleasing 
effect,  as,  if  properly  attended  to,  the 
saucers  will  be  hidden  in  flowers. 

CHAS;  BENDALL. 

Henley-on-Thames. 


The  Airing  of  Cold  Frames. 

The  majority'  of  amateurs,  and  also 
some  gardeners,  keep  their  cold  frame- 
far  too  closelyr  shut.  It  seems  to  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  the  bulk  of  the  plants  that 
claim  the  protection  of  a  cold  trame  dur¬ 
ing  winter  are  really  almost  hardy,  and 
that  all  that  is  required  is  to  keep  them 
in  health  until  spring.  In  late  autumn 
and  winter  we  do  not  wish  such  plants  to 
grow,  merely  to  keep  them  sturdy,  and  the 
requisite  growth  will  be  made  in  spring. 
Admit  air,  therefore,  on  all  occasior- 
when  it  is  not  actually'  freezing.  If  the 
sashes  are  tilted  about  six  inches  at  the 
back  they  may  with  advantage  be  left  so 
night  and  day,  even  if  it  rains.  By-  this 
method  of  freely  admitting  air  the  plants 
become  so  hardy  that  but  slight  protection 
is  necessary'  when  hard  frost  sets  in.  A 
single  dry  mat  in  ordinary'  winters  is  suffi¬ 
cient. 

C.  Blair. 

Linlithgow. 


Rhynchospermum  jasminoides. 

Thjs  is  an  old,  but  very  elegant,  plant, 
eminently  useful  for  bouquet  making,  for 
home  decoration,  and  last,  but  not  least, 
for  exhibition  purposes.  When  used  for 
exhibition  it  should  be  grown  on  wire 
balloon  trellis,  as  it  shows  itself  to  more 
advantage  on  this  than  on  any'  other 
shaped  trellis.  When  trained  upon  a 
small  trellis  it  is  an  invaluable  plant  for 
early'  forcing,  and -a  succession  of  its  pure 
white  flowers  can  be  obtained  from  Janu¬ 
ary  to  June.  It  also  makes  an  elegant 
rafter  plant.  The  soil  best  suited  for  its 
culture  is  a  mixture  of  loam  and  peat  in 
equal  parts,  with  a  liberal  addition  of 
sand.  It  is  of  free  growing  scandent 
habit,  and  belongs  to  the  same  order  as 
Allamanda  (Apocynaceae).  It  has  small 
shining,  dark  green  leaves,  and  the 
flowers,  which  are  pure  white  and  deli¬ 
ciously  fragrant,  are  produced  in  clusters. 
It  is  a  native  of  Japan. 

E.  J.  S. 

Elstree. 


Pruning  of  Fruit  Trees. 

Athough  many'  people  favour  summer 
pruning,  yet,  now  that  the  leaves  are  off, 
the  shape  of  the  trees  can  be  better  seen 
than  when  in  full  foliage.  Branches  which 
cross  one  another  can  now  be  got  at  and 
one  of  them  removed.  The  centre  of  the 
trees  may  be  opened  out,  so  as  to  allow 
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iore  light  and  air  to  play  through  them 
1  the  coming  season.  A  very  sharp 
nife  should  be  used,  and  the  cuts  made 
1  a  sloping  direction  rather  than  square 
moss.  When  branches  are  too  large  for  re¬ 
moval  with  a  knife,  and  a  saw  must  be  em- 
lloyed,  carefully  pare  with  a  knife  after- 
ards,  as  a  clean  smooth  cut  heals  much 
uicker  than  a  jagged  one,  and  there  is 
Us  lodgment  for  pests.  If  pruning  be 
one  during  the  season  of  slow  growth 
rere  will  be  time  for  the  cut  to  heal  before 
ctive  growth  again  commences. 

Albert  A.  Kerridge. 


Wilts. 


NEW  SEEDLING  .  .  . 

KIDNEY  POTATO. 


Mr.  A.  Dolman,  871,  Railway  Cottages, 
loventry,  writes  :  “  As  a  subscriber  and 
eader  of  your  valuable  paper  Gardening 
VORLD  I  venture  to  send  you  the  enclosed 
ihotograph  of  a  new  seedling  kidney 
’otato,  second  early,  raised  by  a  gar¬ 
dener  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  A.  J.  Clarke, 

,  Primrose  Cottage,  Lichfield  Road,  Four 
)aks,  Sutton  Coldfield,  in  the  hope  that 
ou  will  kindly  publish  it  in  an  early  issue 
if  your  paper.  He  has  grown  them  in  his 
•wn  private  garden  for  live  years,  and  is 
nxious  to  .dispose  of  his  whole  stock 
about  5  cwt.)  held  by  him  if  he  could  find 
.  purchaser.  He  has  been  a  very  suc- 
essful  grower  of  Potatos  (holding  several 
nerit  certificates)  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
nd  considers  this  variety  entirely  dis- 
inct  from  any  now  on  the  market.  The 
ilants  grow  with  vigorous  dark  strong 
naulms,  and  have  white  tubers,  entirely 
ree  from  disease,  small  in  the  eye,  and 
if  very  good  eating  quality.  The  tubers 
lave  lately  been  grown  on  poor  ground, 
,0  will  do  better  in  good  soil.  I  have 
ately  seen  his  whole  stock,  so  can  vouch 
or  them  being  equal  to  those  represented 
n  the  photograph.” 

As  represented  by  the  photograph,  the 
ubers  are  large  enough  for  any  purpose, 
md  certainly  quite  large  enough  for  table 
purposes.  They  produce  tubers  true  to 
:he  tvoe  shown  ;  they  should  also  be  very 
handsome  and  suitable  for  exhibition  pur- 
ooses  quite  independently  of  table  quality, 
:hough  we  .cto  not  advocate  such  use  en- 
firely  for  a  Potato.  We  have  known 
Potatos  that  were  first  class  for  exhibition, 
but  for  table  purposes  were  quite  useless. 
The  object  now-a-days  is  to  combine 
utility  and  beauty.  Evidently  the  eyes 
are  quite  shallow,  and  that  is  much  in  its 
favour,  as  it  means  but  a  small  amount 
of  waste  when  pared  for  culinary  purposes. 
As  Mr.  Clarke  has  grown  these  tubers  for 
five  years,  we  presume  they  have  been 
well  rogued  and  the  proper  type  now  well 
fixed.  In  every  respect  they  compare 
favourably  with  modern  Potatos,  but  we 
hope  that  judges  at  exhibitions  in  future 
[years  will  encourage  a  Potato  of  moderate 
size  in  preference  to  tubers  of  unwieldy 
size.  We  entirely  disagree  with  the  neces- 
citv  of  having  to  cut  tubers'  previous  to 
boiling  them.  We  think,  however,  that 
this  could  largely  be  regulated  by  the 
method  of  cultivation.  We  hope  that  this 
variety  also  will  prove  equally  what  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  be,  a  beautiful  and  useful 
Potato  * 


New  Seedling,  Second  Early  Kidney  Fctato. 


AN  UNCOMMON 


ASTER 


(Aster  turbinellus'. 

The  large  and  clear  blue  flowers  of  this 
Michaelmas  Daisy  are  freely  enough  pro¬ 
duced,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  accompany¬ 
ing  illustration,  but  they  are  not  so 
numerous  as  in  the  case  of  many  other 
species,  and  few  gardeners  would  seem  to 
have  it  in  their  collection.  The  name 
has  been  given  in  allusion  to  the  shape 
of  the  flower  head  just  before  expansion. 
Instead  of  it  being  as  the  name  would  in¬ 
dicate,  like  a  little  turban,  we  should  des¬ 
cribe  it  as  resembling  a  small  top. 


These  flowers  are  of  large  size,  bright 
in  colour,  and  being  produced  singly  at 
the  ends  of  relatively  long  stalks,  they 
could  be  used  for  mixing  with  other 
flowers  more  readily  than  when  the 
flowers  are  produced  in  dense  masses  on 
short  stalks.  In  a  collection  this  species 
is  quite  distinct  from  most  others  in  culti¬ 
vation,  and  for  this  reason  alone  it  should 
be  more  often  cultivated  than  at  present. 
The  character  of  the  plant  is  similar  to 
that  of  A.  Novi-Belgii,  but  it  is  more 
spreading  in  habit,  and  if  allowed  plenty 
of  freedom  would  form  a  round-headed 
bush.  Propagation  may  be  effected 
much  in  the  same  way  as  the  better  known 
kinds  which  produce  suckers  freely  round 
the  rootstock. 


« JLSST  •  dr'-  *'  ^£33 
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Aster  turbinellus. 
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FA  M  OUS  FOR  114  YEARS. 

CATALOGUES  FREE. 

JOHN  K.  KING  &  SONS, 

The  King’s  Seedsmen, 

Coggeshall,  Essex,  and  Reading,  Berks. 


Drop  us  a  line  for  our  new  SEED  LIST 
now  ready.  We  solicit  a  trial  of  our  genuine 
stock  of  POTATOES,  VEGETABLES, 
and  FLOWERS  of  all  kinds,  which  are  not 
only  true,  but  very  lowest  prices,  and  finest 
procurable.  We  shall  be  glad  to  post  you  a  copy 
of  our  List  on  application. 


We  have  also  a  splendid  lot  of  Roses  to  clear  at 
a  very  low  price,  within  the  reach  of  all,  so 

WHY  NOT  TRY  OUR  COLLECTIONS 

which  we  can  guarantee  are  all  English  grown? 

1  dozen  Hybrid  Teas  and  Teas,  robust  stuff, 
Standards,  15/6  dozen  ;  Bushes,  4/6  dozen.  Half 
quantity  same  rate.  Any  sorts  can  be  picked  out 
of  list  singly.  Standards,  1/6  each ;  and 
bushes  6d.  each.  1  dozen  Hybrid  Perpetuals, 
all  the  best  sorts  grown.  Half,  same  rate.  Stan¬ 
dards,  12/6  dozen  ;  Bushes,  4/-  dozen. 

RED,  BLACK,  and  WHITE  CURRANTS,  strong 
plants,  at  2/9  dozen  to  clear. 

Ail  above  sent,  well  packed  &  carriage  paid  for  cash. 
Catalogues  free  on  application,  for  Bulbs,  Roses, 
Fruit  Trees,  etc. 


DICKINSON  &  SONS, 

BULB  IMPORTERS. 
NURSERYMEN  *  SEEDSMEN, 

HITHER  GREEN,  LONDON,  S.E. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE 

For  1907. 


IF  YOU  WANT 


REALLY  GOOD  SEEDS 

AT  MODERATE  PRICES 

SEND  TO 

MR.  Robt.  SYDENHAM, 

NEW  TENBY  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 

No  one  will  serve  you  better. 


SWEET  PEAS  A  SPECIALITY. 

12  Useful  Varieties,  50  Seeds  of  each,  Is  6d, 
26  Good  Varieties,  50  Seeds  of  each,  2s.  6d. 

44  Best  Varieties,  50  Seeds  of  each,  4s. 


WHY  CO  ON  HAVING  FAILURES? 

- — . — - — — ■ — - - - 

when  the  secret  of  successful  planting  is  yours,  I 
namely,  to  BUY  from  England’s  BLEAKEST  I 
COAST.  Give  us  a  trial,  you  will  never  regret  I 
it.  We  hold  thousands  of  TESTIMONIALS  I 
from  delighted  customers,  testifying  as  to  the  I 
hardiness  and  success  of  our  plants,  etc. 

THE  MOST  EASTERLY  NURSERY  has  been 

established  18  years,  and  its  ieputation  built  j 
up  through  sheer  merits  of  hardiness,  quality  I 
and  cheapness  of  its  plants. 

The  TRUE  TEST  OF  CHEAPNESS  is  to  buy 

stuff  which  will  thrive  and  give  satisfaction. 
FOREST  and  FRUIT  TREES,  SHRUBS, 
ROSES,  PLANTS,  BULBS  and  SEEDS  in 
ANY  QUANTITY  or  VARIETY.  Slate  wants, 
low  estimates  per  return,  with  large  CATA¬ 
LOGUE  of  cheap  OFFERS,  and  (if  requested) 
a  large  packet  of  Sweet  Peas  gratis. 

WE  PAY  CARRIAGE  ON  5/  ORDERS!! 


SEE  CHEAP  COLLECTIONS  LAST 
WEEK’S  PAPER  J  T 


All  the  NEWEST  VARIETIES  AT  POPULAR  PRICES. 

Henry  Eckford,  25  seeds,  6d. :  Queen  Alexan¬ 
dra.  25  seeds,  6d. ;  Sybil  Eckford,  25  seeds,  4d.  ; 

Countess  Spencer.  50 seeds,  3d.;  Helen  Lewis, 

50  seeds,  4d.  ;  Helen  Pierce,  25  seeds,  3d  ;  -  John 
Ingman;  50  seeds,  3d.  ;  Paradise,  new  warm  rose 
form  of  Countess  Spencer,  or  an  improved  Enchantress, 
50  seeds,  Gd. ;  Evelyn  Byatt,  25  seeds,  3d.  ;  Mrs. 
Charles  Foster,  25  seeds,  6d  ;  Romolo  Pizzani, 
25  seeds,  3d. ;  Rosie  Sydenham,  20  seeds,  3d. ;  or 
the  12  varieties  for  3s.  6d. 

The  full  Collection  of  56  varieties.  6s.  6d. 

Anyone  may  select  their  own  varieties,  and  have  3s.  worth 
for  2s.  6d.,  or  six  packets  of  any  variety  at  price  of  five. 

FLOWER  SEEDS. 

Schizanthus  Wisetonensis,  from  the  best  strain 
in  the  Kingdom,  200  seeds  3d.  N  icotiana  Hybrids, 
all  tlie  new  colours  in  the  sweet  scented  strain,  about  1,000 
seeds,  3d.  Double  Begonia  Seed,  from  Mr.  Fred. 
Davis  Gold  Medal  Prize  Flowers,  equal  to  the  best  strain  in 
existence,  150  plump  selected  seeds,  1/-,  or  three  packets  for 
2/6.  Carnation  seed,  saved  from  the  very  best  prize 
varieties  .100  seeds,  2/6. 

ONIONS. 

Selected  stocks  of  Excelsior,  about  1,500  seeds,  6d, ;  Ailsa 
Craig,  about  1,200  seeds,  6d.  ;  Rousham  Park,  a  very  choice 
strain,  8d.  per  ounce  ;  Zittau,  for  keeping,  6d.  per  ounce. 
Other  varieties  equally  cheap. 

TOMATOES. 

These  are  sure  to  give  satisfaction,  and  equal  to  many 
fancy-named  varieties  sold  at  five  or  six  times  the  money. 
Perfection,  Holmes’  Supreme,  Up-to-Date,  Hill  Side  Comet, 
Early  Open  Air,  or  Tamworth  Castle,  about  200  seeds,  3d.  ; 
The  King,  a  grand  variety,  100  seeds,  3d. ;  or  any  six 
varieties  for  Is.  3d.,  post  free. 


BULBS  HALF  PRICE  TO  CLEAR. 


Tulips,  Pink,  Scarlet,  White,  Yellow,  2/- 100; 
choice  mixed,  1/6  and  1/-  10U.  Spanish  Irises, 
Snowdrops,  Montbretias,  Bluebells,  Narcissi, 
Daffodils,  Grape  Hyacinths,  Crocuses,  white, 
blue,  yellow,  Aconites,  Star  of  Bethlehem,  all 
1/6  100.  Hyacinths,  choice  mixed,  9d.  dozen, 
6/-  100.  Gladioli  Brenchleyensis  immense, 
scarlet,  9d.  dozen,  5/-  100 ;  white  or  pink 
Gladioli,  2/6  100.  Tiger  Lilies,  2/-  dozen. 
See  also  marvellously  cheap  collection  of 
bulbs  offered  last  week. 

Carnations  Mrs.  Muir  immense,  white, 
perfect  shape,  unequalled  for  picking,  very 
free  and  vigorous,  6  for  1/3,  12  for  2/-,  50  for 
6/-,  100  for  10/-.  Cermania  yellow,  Old 
Clove,  clove  scented,  dark  red,  Mrs.  Nichol¬ 
son,  large  new  pink,  all  4d.  each,  3/-  dozen. 
Extra  stout  layers.  Wallflowers  Blood  Red, 
Colden  Queen,  Purple  Emperor,  1/3  100, 
10/-  1000.  Extra  selected  bushy,  2/6  100. 
Daisy,  Snowball,  immense  double  white,  stout 
transplanted,  2/6  100,  17/6  1000.  3/-  orders 
for  plants  and  Bulbs  Carriage  paid. 

BUY  FERTILE  SEEDS.  Guaranteed  New. 


PEAS. 

All  carefully  grown  from  selected  stocks  and  guaranteed 
equal  to  any  similar  varieties.  Gradus,  a  grand  true 
stock.  Is.  6d.  per  quart ;  Green  Gem,  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  to  take  place  of  AYm.  Hurst,  with  pods  twice  the 
size,  Is.  3d.  per  quart;  Duke  of  Albany,  a  very 
select  stock.  Is.  3d.  per  quart ;  Gladstone,  the  finest  late 
exhibition  Pea,  more  often  shown  in  competition  than  any 
other  the  past  two  years,  a  grand  true  stock,  2s.  Gd.  per 
quart,  stock  limited ;  The  Clipper,  raised  by  Mr. 
Hobday,  and  shown  at  R.H.S.  under  name  of  Essex  Rival, 
but  renamed  The  Clipper,  not  to  clash  with  an  old  variety 
of  that  name ;  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  Peas  of  recent 
introduction  ;  special  low  price  to  encourage  all  to  give  it  a 
trial,  Is.  3d.  per  pint ;  2s.  Gd.  a  quart. 

VEGETABLES. 

The  best  Cucumbers,  6d.  per  packet  of  ten  seeds ;  the  best 
Carrots,  3d.  per  ounce  ;  the  best  Celeries,  3d.  per  packet  of 
nearly  10,000  seeds  ;  the  best  Beets,  8d.  per  ounce  ;  All 
Good  Cabbages,  about  6d.  per  ounce;  Turnips,  2d.  per 
ounce  ;  6d.  a  quarter  of  a  pound. 

ALL  OTHER  VEGETABLES  EQUALLY  GOOD  AND  CHEAP. 


FULL  LIST  POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


TOMATO  PRODIGIOSUS. — The 

popular  favourite,  still  unequalled  for  earliness,  heavy 
cropping,  flavour  and  disease-resisting  properties.  We  are, 
as  usual,  having  numerous  testimonials  and  repeat  orders 
from  last  year’s  delighted  customers.  We  have  thousands 
of  strong,  sturdy  plants,  December  sown,  grown  in  temperate 
heat,  TWICE  transplanted  from  boxes.~2/-  per  doz.  ;  12/- 
per  100,  post  free,  wita  full  CULTURAL  DIRECTIONS  ; 
SEED  packets,  1/-  each.  The  fruit  of  this  superb 
dwarf,  short  jointed  variety  is  smooth  and  of  medium  size, 
borne  on  large  trusses,  it  finishes  with  a  point,  and  has  do 
unsightly  “  eye.” 

£l  WOETH  OF  VEGETABLE 

SEEDS  FOR  5/9,  half-quantity  3/6.  The  following 
Marvellous  Cheap  Collection  of  Vegetable  Seeds  to  entirely 
stock  the  average  garden  fo:  a  year,  all  the  best  varieties, 
and  all  new  seeds.  Six  pints  Peas,  large  size  marrow  fats 
(not  small  shots).  Early,  Medium  and  Late,  two  pints  each  ; 
one  pint  Broad  Beans  ;  one  pint  Dwarf  Kidney  Beans ; 
half-pint  Runner  Beaus.  Ounce  packets  of  the  following 
Radish,  Long ;  Radish,  turnip ;  Cress,  Spinach, 

Parsley,  Parsnip,  Turnip,  Carrot,  Beet,  Large  packets 
of  the  following  : — Lettuce,  Cos ;  Lettuce,  Cabbage  ;  Onion, 
spring ;  Onion,  winter :  Savoy,  Cabbage,  Cauliflower, 
Celery,  red ;  Celery,  white ;  Cucumber,  Leek,  Brussels 
Sprouts,  Broccoli,  Boiecole,  Vegetable  Marrow,  Tomato, 
and  GIVEN  GRATIS  2,000  SEEDS  OF  SWEET  PEAS 
saved  from  choicest  mixed  strain,  with  full  cultural  direc¬ 
tions  of  all  seeds. 


EG  AYE  0UnuTrser.Re°sAD  LOWESTOFT! 


6difomal. 


5k  Swatf,  ?aa  jtotiual. 

The  above  book  is  the  official  organ  of 
the  National  Sweet  Pea  Society,  and  runs 
to  80  pp. ,  including  a  list  of  subscribers 
to  the  Society.  With  the  literature 
already  published  by  the  society  one 
would  think  that  almost  the  last  word  had 
been  said  about  Sweet  Peas  that  was  worth 
writing.  That  is  by  no  means  the  case, 
judging  by  the  1907  issue  of  the  society’s 
“Annual.”  It  contains,  as  usual,  chapters 
by  various  people  relating  to  Sweet  Peas 
in  different  parts  of  the  world.  Mr.  C. 
Harman  Payne  opens  with  bibliography 
of  the  Sweet  Pea,  and  mentions  ten  works 
that  have  been  published  within  quite  re¬ 
cent  years,  commencing  with  the  little 
book  of  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Hutchins  in 
1.894.  Since  the  bicentenary  celebration  of 
the  Sweet  Pea  the  works  have  greatly  in¬ 
creased,  and  practically  each  succeeding 
number  serves  to  keep  the  history  of  the 
subject  up-to-date.  Very  little  mention  has 
been  made  of  the  Sweet  Pea  in  old  books, 
although  it  has  been  cultivated  in  this 
country  for  20 7  years.  Phillips,  in  his 
“Flora  Historica,”  has  a  poem  in  which 
he  includes  some  lines  relating  to  Sweet 
Peas  quoted  from  Keats.  Mr.  Payne  also 
mentions  an  old  chapbook  of  1794  in 
which  there  is  a  poem  in  which  reference 
is  made  to  the  “scented  Pea.” 

A  chapter  on  “Sweet  Pea  Tendrils”  is 
given  by  Mr.  William  Cuthbertson,  J.P., 
and  another  on  “Sweet  Peas  in  British 
Columbia,”  by  Mr.  James  A.  Bland.  Two 
illustrations  in  this  chapter  show  Sweet 
Peas  of  magnificent  growth.  A  man 
standing  on  a  five-step  ladder  is  not  quite 
so  tall  then  as  the  Peas,  and  it  is  evident 
if  he  wanted  to  gather  flowers  from  the  top 
he  would  require  quite  that  height  of 
ladder.  “Success  in  the  Black  Country  ” 
is  another  chapter  by  Conway  Morgan. 
Table  decorations  are  dealt  with  by 


NOTICES. 

To  Readers  and  Correspondents. 

“THE  GARDENING  WORLD”  is  published  by 
Maclaren  and  Sons,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.O. 
Telegrams  and  Gables:  ‘‘Buns,"  London.  Telephone 
Number :  097  Holborn. 

“THE  GARDENING  WORLD”  is  published  every 
Tuesday,  and  dated  for  the  following  Saturday.  Price 
One  Penny.  Annual  Subscription  (prepaid),  post  free, 
69.  6d.  United  Kingdom  ;  8s.  8d.  Abroad.  Cheques  and 
remittances  generally  should  be  made  payable  to 
Maclaren  and  Sons,  and  crossed  Londou  City  and  Midland 
Bank. 

Advertisement  Orders  should  be  addressed  to  the  Pub¬ 
lishers.  The  insertion  of  advertisements  cannot  be 
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Lily  of  the  Valley, 


Dorothy  M.  Oliver,  while  “Sweet  Peas  in 
Algiers  ”  are  taken  in  hand  by  the  Rev. 
Eclwyn  Arkwright.  “  Hibernia  ’  deals 
with  the  Irish  Sweet  Pea  Show  in  the  form 
of  poetry.  The  examinations  of  the  Sweet 
Pea  trials  are  also  dealt  with  and  illus¬ 
trated  by  photographic  views,  while  the 
Sweet  Pea  trials  at  Reading  are  dealt  with 
by  Mr.  Charles  Foster,  of  the  Horticul¬ 
tural  Department,  Reading  College. 
Several  other  chapters  furnish  a  variety 
of  information,  and  there  is  a  chapter  of 
opinions  from  all  quarters  relative  to  the 
Sweet  Pea. 

- +++ - -  < 

A  Giant  Sunflower. — Everything  big 
and  record-breaking  seems  to  come  from 
America.  In  the  State  of  Maine  last 
season  there  was  raised  in  Millinocker  a 
common  Sunflower,  the  flower-head  of 
which  measured  56  inches  in  circumfer¬ 
ence. 

Bean  Pod  Cankf.r. — In  some  fields  and 
gardens  the  pods  of  Scarlet  Runners  and 
French  Beans  are  liable  to  suffer  from  the 
attacks  of  fungus,  the  result  of  which  is 
what  is  named  canker.  In  Leaflet  No.  1S5 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries 
advise  the  Bordeaux  mixture  of  half  its 
usual  strength  as  a  preventive  measure. 
This  should  be  used  on  the  plants  until 
young  pods  are  set,  after  which  sulphide 
of  potassium  at  the  rate  of  ioz.  in  4  gallons 
of  water  should  be  used.  This  practice 
should  be  discontinued  when  the  pods  are 
about  half  grown. 


THE  .  .  . 

liily  of  the  Valley. 


Home  grown  Lily  of  the  Valley  will  be 
much  more  easy  to  force  into  growth 
now  than  it  was  before  Christmas.  In¬ 
deed,  since  the  refrigerator  came  into  use 
for  this  particular  work,  crowns  or'  pips 
of  the  previous  winter  which  had  been  re¬ 
tarded  are  employed  solely  for  furnishing 
the  required  supply  of  Lily  of  the  Valley 
up  to  the  New  Year. 

After  this  growers  can  reckon  upon 
forcing  the  crowns  that  were  developed 
last  summer.  If  these  were  dug  in  the 
autumn,  the  large  flowering  crowns  picked 
out  and  potted  firmly  and  rather  thickly, 
the  pots  could  then  have  been  plunged  in 
a  bed  of  cocoanut  fibre  out  of  doors,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  starting  the  crowns  into 
growth,  but  for  the  purpose  of  exposing 
them  to  frost.  The  action  of  the  latter 
upon  the  crowns  or  pips  seems  to  have 
the  effect  of  maturing  them  by  bringing 
about  a  complete  cessation  of  growth. 
Pips  that  have  been  subjected  to  frost  in 
this  way  are  more  easy  to  start  into 
growth  than  those  which  have  not  been 
frozen. 

Those  who'"  require  a  supply  of  Lilies 
of  the  Valley  should  thus  make  prepara¬ 
tion  six  weeks  or  so  in  advance  of  the 
time  they  intend  to  put  them  in  heat. 
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These  crowns  may  either  he  imported  or 
home  grown,  according  to  the  preference 
of  the  cultivator.  In  either  case  the  pots 
containing  the  crowns  may  now  be  placed 
in  a  hotbed  where  a  bottom  heat  of  65 
clegs,  to  70  clegs,  can  be  maintained.  If 
the  pots  are  plunged  in  cocoanut  fibre  and 
also  covered  with  a  frame  the  forcing  of 
the  Lily  of  the  Valley  is  comparatively  a 
simple  operation.  As  the  crowns  ad¬ 
vance  a  lower  temperature  would  be 
sufficient,  and  the  pots  may  even  be 
placed  in  the  light  for  the  benefit  of  the 
foliage. 

The  earliest  forced  Lily  of  the  Valley 
generally  consists  of  the  flower  spikes 
only,  but  most  people  like  to  see  green 
leaves  as  well  as  flowers,  and  this  means 
that  forcing  must  not  be  so  severe,  and 
if  the  flowers  are  wanted  -at  any  given 
time,  then  they  could  be  put  into  heat 
earlier  accordingly,  and  given  a  low  tem¬ 
perature  rather  than  a  high  one,  so  that 
tKr  plants  may  grow  more  naturally  and 
produce  leaves  as  well  as  flowers. 

— - 

PLANTING  fruit  trees. 


A  Letter  to  the  Editor. 

Sir, — An  article  appeared  in  the  “  G.W 
January'  12th  issue  under  the  above 
heading.  In  it  the  writer,  “A.  V.  M.,” 
proceeds  to  give  what  I  suppose  he  con¬ 
siders  practical  advice  to  the  amateur 
planter.  He  says  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
“  Put  a  layer  of  manure  at  the  bottom, 
cover  with  slates  or  flags  of  stone.  He 
then  makes  this  astounding  statement : 
“  Put  a  layer  of  manure  at  the  bottom, 
cover  with  soil,  and  plant  your  trees  on 
this.”  A.  V.  M.  then  endeavours  to 
clench  his  remafks  with  the  assertion  that 
“with  this  system  root-pruning  is  reduced 
and  more  control  of  the  roots  is  secured.” 
Now,  I  would  like  to  ask  A.  V.  M.  if  he 
has  practised  this  “system,”  or  if  he  has 
had  any  practice  at  all.  I  have  nothing 
to  say  against  planting  the  trees  over 
flags  or  slates,  this  being  an  old  practice, 
and  tends  to  check  “tap-rooting,”  but  to 
put  manure  underneath  a  tree  to  avoid 
coarse  roots  is  indeed  a  wonderful  theory  ; 
I  say  theory,  advisedly,  for  surely  it  is 
naught  else. 

My  experience,  extending  over  a  con¬ 
siderable  period,  has  taught  me  that  the 
nearer  the  roots  are  to  the  surface,  the 
more  fibrous  they  become,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  necessity  for  root  pruning  is 
greatly  lessened,  and  the  only  way  to 
bring  and  maintain  the  roots  in  this  state 
is  to  plant  as  shallowly  as  possible,  and 
feed  from  the  top,  not  the  bottom.  This 
also  is  the  view  taken  by  all  successful 
cultivators  with  whom  I  have  come  into 
contact ;  therefore  to  put  manure  under  a 
tree  to  obviate  root-pruning  would  be  like 
pouring  oil  over  a  fire  to  try  and  quench 
the  flames. 

E.  T.  Lawrence. 

- — - 

Fruit  Culture  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom. — There  are  over  3,000  more  acres  of 
orchards  in  the  L'nited  Kingdom  than 
there  were  twelve  months  ago.  Over 
80.000  are  devoted  to  small  fruit,  which 
is  a  considerable  increase  over  a  year  ago. 


Border  Carnations. 

Almost  the  only  thing  that  can  be  done 
with  Carnations  in  frames  at  present  is  to 
keep  them  clean  and  well  ventilated.  De¬ 
caying  leaves  or  plants  that  have  died 
should  be  removed.  Rain  and  snow 
should  be  excluded  from  the  frames  at  all 
times  where  the  plants  are  being  wintered 
in  pots.  Except  in  the  very  severest 
weather,  however,  the  sashes  should  be 
tilted  up  at  the  back  to  admit  air.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  Carnations  are 
perfectly  hardy  provided  they  are  kept 
dry  overhead. 

Show  Carnations  and  Picotees. 

These  are  almost  invariably  grown  in 
pots  and  wintered  either  in  frames 
or  in  a  greenhouse  constructed  on 
modern  principles  for  Carnation  grow¬ 
ing.  Even  here  light  and  air  -  are 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  well¬ 
being  of  such  Carnations.  Some  of  them 
are  naturally  of  weak  constitution,  and  oc¬ 
casionally  a  dead  plant  may  be  found 
whether  the  reason  for  its  death  is  ap¬ 
parent  or  otherwise.  Such  should  be  re¬ 
moved  from  the  general  collection. 

Those  who  have  a  large  number  of  Car¬ 
nations  in  pots  should  at  once  set  about  pre¬ 
paring  a  quantity  of  compost  if  they  have 
not  already  done  so.  A  dry  shed,  even  if 
it  has  no  sides,  is  an  excellent  place  for 
the  preparation  of  the  compost,  as  it  can 
be  kept  dr)1  or  even  spread  out  on  the  floor 
to  enable  it  to  get  sufficiently  dry  to  be 
workable  before  -potting  time  arrives.  A 
very  good  compost  for  show  Carnations 
and  Picotees  is  three  parts  of  good  fibrous 
loam  and  one  part  of  leaf  mould,  sand 
and  cow  manure  in  about  equal  propor¬ 
tions.  Lime  is  of  great  benefit  to  Carna¬ 
tions,  and  it  can  be  used  in  a  variety  of 
forms.  Sea  sand,  if  of  the  shelly  or  lime¬ 
stone  kind,  can  be  used.  Oyster  shells 
can  often  be  procured,  and  these  should  be 
pounded  up  just  prior  to  mixing  them  with 
the  soil.  All  these  ingredients  should  be 
thoroughly  mixed  together  and  laid  up  in 
a  heap  or  spread  out  if  it  is  too  wet  for 
immediate  potting. 

Tree  Carnations. 

The  propagation  of  this  class  of  Carna¬ 
tions  may  now  be  commenced.  The  short 
side  shoots  should  be  taken  from  the  main 
stem,  and  if  pulled  off  between  the  finger 
and  thumb  very  little,  if  any,  preparation 
will  be  necessary  except  the  removal,  per¬ 
haps,  of  the  lowest  pair  of  leaves.  The 
usual  method  in  this  country  is  to  fill  pots 
of  light  sandy  soil,  but  pure  or  clean  sand 
will  answer  admirably,  and  the  cuttings 
in  it  will  be  less  liable  to  damp  than  in  a 
loamy  compost.  The  pots  should  be 
plunged  in  a  bottom  heat  of  60  degs- 
though  the  body  of  the  house  need  not  be' 
higher  than  50  degs.,  and  certainly .  not 
higher  than  55  degs.  by  night.  Only  one 
variety  should  be  inserted  in  a  pot  as. 
some  of  them  vary  in  the  length  of  time 
they  require  to  form  roots.  As  soon  as 


rooted  the  pots  should  be  removed  and 
placed  in  a  light  position  close  to  the 
glass. 

American  Carnations. 

These  may  be  treated  precisely  in  the 
same  way  as  Tree  Carnations.  Some  may 
be  tempted  to  use  large  cuttings  from  near 
the  base  of  the  plants.  This  is  quite  a 
mistake,  as  such  plants  very  frequently 
fail  to  flower  well,  if  at  all,  particularly  in 
the  case  of  some  varieties.  Shoots  of 
moderate  length  from  the  middle  of  the 
flower  stem  are  the  best.  On  bright  days 
the  cuttings  may  be  lightly  sprinkled  with 
the  syringe  to  keep  them  fresh,  but  other¬ 
wise  ’little  water  will  be  necessary  if  the 
cuttings  were  thoroughly  watered  down 
with  the  rose  immediately  after  insertion. 

At  this  time  of  the  year  no-  shading  will 
be  necessary,  and  the  pots  should  be  re¬ 
moved  from  the  plunging  material  as  they 
get  rooted.  Most  of  the  modern  varieties  i 
will  root  in  the  course  of  a  month  if  the 
cuttings  were  in  the  right  state  of 
maturity.  J-  D.  F;  W. 

- +++- - 

Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund.— 
The  Lord  Mayor,  Sir  William  Treloar, 
has  kindly  consented  to  preside  at  the 
next  annual  dinner  in  aid  of  this  charity, 
which  will  take  place  at  De  Keyset  s  Royal 
Hotel,  Victoria  Embankment,  E.C.,  on 
Thursday,  May  23rd.  Further  particu¬ 
lars  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary, 
Mr.  Brian  Wynne,  30,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 

Rambler  Rose  Rubin.— The  above 
variety  was  raised  on  the  Continent,  and 
appeared  as  a  novelty  in  1905,  but  it  has 
already  reached  this  country,  and  it  would 
appear  that  some  one  has  been  giving  it 
the  name  of  Ruby.  Such  changes  should 
not  be  permitted,  as  the  correct  and 
original  name  was  Rubin.  It  is  one  of 
the  climbing  polyantha  or  rambler  Roses,  : 
and  closelv  allied  to  Crimson  Rambler, 
■from  which  it  differs  'by  having  larger, 
more  fully  double  flowers  of  a  brighter 
colour. 

“Seasonal  Botany.” — The  above  is 
the  title  of  a  small  book  or  pamphlet  on 
botany  running  to  56  pp.  It  is  not  in 
the  form  of  the  usual  text-book,  but  is 
meant  for  the  instruction  of  students  who 
desire  to  get  a  knowledge  of  the  structure 
and  physiology  of  the  plants,  quite  apart 
from  the  form  "of  the  flower,  though  that  is 
also  included  in  the  scheme  of  teaching. 
Miss  M.  O’Brien  Harris,  D.Sc.,  is  head¬ 
mistress  of  a  London  County  Council 
Secondary  School.  Part  1  deals  with 
a  general  syllabus  of  instruction  for 
a  two  years’  course  in  botany,  and 
Part  2  is  devoted  to  physiological 
work  chiefly  in  ‘  the  carrying  out  of 
experiments  with  seeds,  seedlings,  plants 
or  some  portion  of  them.  It  is,  therefore, 
quite  up-to-date  for  the  work  for  which  it 
is  intended. 
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The  Flower  Garden. 

A  Wonderful  Daffodil. 

Things  are  moving.  The  old  double 
Daffodil  is  already  coming  through  the 
around  in  some  parts  of  my  garden.  "What 
1  wonderful  Datf.  is  this  old  stager— Tele- 
monius  plenus,  to  give  it  its  correct  title. 
It  is  the  first  Daffodil  to  come  into  flower, 
making  a  display  that  even  the  most  expen¬ 
sive  varieties  cannot  surpass.  The  rapidity 
with  which  it  increases  is  astonishing,  and 
the  hard  knocks  it  will  put  up  with  is  not 
less  so. 

Several  years  back  I  widened  the  grass 
verge  of  a’lawn  bed,  which  abutted  on  the 
drive.  I  was  unaware  there  was  a  row  of 
these  old  Daffodils  near  the  edge,  and  when 
spring  came,  Mr.  Telemonius  popped  up 
through  the  grass.  When  in  flower  they 
made  a  grand  display,  but  the  foliage  looked 
bad  later  on.  Not  wishing  to  lift  the  turf, 

I  cut  the  Daffs.  right  down*  and  mowed 
constantly  afterwards.  Next  season  the 
bulbs  bloomed  as  freely  as  before. 

Again  they  were  cut  down  after  flowering. 
The  following  season  I  could  not  see  any 
difference  in  the  quantity  of  blooms,  but 
they  were  certainly  smaller. 

It  was  not  until  the  season  next  following 
that  the  bulbs  really  began  to  give  in,  al¬ 
though  many  flowered. 

I  can  already  see  them  pushing  through 
again,  yet  as  I  have  pointed  out,  they  have 
been  totally  deprived  of  foliage  each  year. 

I  have  lifted  clumps  of  these  bulbs  when  in 
bud,  and  on  one  occasion  they  had  to  stand 
out  of  the  ground  for  quite  a  fortnight  or 
more,  yet  they  never  seem  to  mind  in  the 
least.  I  am  doubtful,  however,  whether 
other  varieties  would  put  up  with  such 
rough  treatment. 

Spade  and  Fork  Work. 

Digging  is  occupying  most  of  our  time 
now,  although  the  land  is  just  a  wee  bit 
cloggy.  If  I  were  a  magistrate,  and  had  a 
wife-beater  brought  before  me,  I  would  sen¬ 
tence  him  to  dig  half  an  acre  of  land  like 
my  own,  and  the  only  tool  he  should  have 
would  be  a  spade.  Spades  are  first-class 
tools  for  digging  on  light  soils  or  on  land 
that  is  very  firm,  but  for  heavy  clinging 
loams,  in  a  rather  moist  and  soft  condition, 
I  much  prefer  a  three-pronged  fork,  with 
broad  prongs.  Indeed,  if  I  were  ordered  to 
dig  my  land  with  a  spade,  I  should  at  once 
go  on  strike.  Some  people  whose  soil  is 
suitable  for  spade  work,  try  to  make  us  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  spade  is  the  only  real  digging 
tool,  but,  personally,  I  do  not  believe  in 
making  gardening  a  torture,  when  there  are 
tools  which  will  materially  lessen  the  labour 
and  do  the  work  equally  as  well,  if  not 
better. 

Turf-laying. 

Do  not  delay  in  getting  down  new  turf. 
The  moist  soil  and  turf  quickly  bind  to¬ 
gether,  and  if  well  beaten,  there  should  be 
very  few  cracks  during  the  coming  summer. 
A  turf-beater,  as  I  have  before  described,  is 
a  heavy  block  of  wood  fitted  with  a  handle 
set  obliquely.  The  weight  of  course  must 
be  governed  by  the  man  who  is  to  use  it, 
but  I  certainly  should  not  consider  a  beater 
of  much  account  if  it  did  not  weigh  18  or 
more  lbs.  This,  if  wielded  by  a  strong 


man,  will  fall  with  a  great  deal  more  force 
than  I  should  like  upon  my  pet  corn. 

Frames. 

See  that  plants  in  frames  are  not  forgot¬ 
ten.  Give  plenty  of  air  on  bright  days.  I 
myself  never  close  frames  containing  Pent- 
stemons  and  the  like,  except  when  the 
weather  is  very  severe. 

Canterbury  Bells. 

The  terrible  weather  we  had  a  short  time 
ago  has  caused  a  large  number  of  blanks 
in  my  Canterbury  Bell  plot.  Everyone 
should  have  a  goodly  batch  of  these  grand 
biennials,  and  if  there  have  teen  any  serious 
losses,  I  would  strongly  advise  that  more 
be  procured  before  the  plants  get  too  large. 

I  might  add  that  Canterbury  Bells  make 
beautiful  pot  plants,  and  if  lifted  with 
good  balls  and  afterwards  stood  in  airy 
frames,  for  a  week  or  two,  they  may  be 
taken  into  cool  houses.  No  great  heat  must 
be  given,  or  green  fly  and  other  troubles 
will  follow.  I  dare  say  my  colleague 
“Sunnyside”  can  tell  readers  more  about 
Canterbury  Bells  under  glass. 

Privet  and  Quick  Hedges. 

The  present  is  an  excellent  time  for  plant¬ 
ing  shrubs  and  hedges.  For  the  latter  there 
are  few  things  that  can  equal  the  common 
Privet.  If  well  clipped  in  after  years,  it 
makes  a  very  dense  and  beautiful  hedge. 
It  stands  frost  wonderfully  well,  but  our 
late  December  snap  singed  nearly  all  the 
foliage  of  our  hedges.  Quick  is  of  course 
impenetrable,  but  it  is  slower,  and  it  does 
not  hold  its  foliage  so  long.  All  hedge 
plants  must  be  cut'  back  hard  at  planting 
time. 

Perennials.  * 

Planting  of  perennials  is  a  job  that  can 
well  be  pushed  on  whenever  weather  per¬ 
mits.  In  dividing  old  plants,  always  retain 
the  outside  growths  and  discard  the  centre, 
unless  stock  is  limited.  After  one  season 
there  will  never  be  a  shortage  of  such  plants 
as  Rudbeckia  Golden  Glow,  Helianthus 
giganteus,  Achillea  Snowball,  etc.  Last 
spring  I  divided  my  R.  Golden  Glow  into 
very  small  pieces,  not  more  than  two  or 
three  shoots  apiece.  Each  piece  is  now 
about  15  inches  in  diameter.  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  max.  grandiflorum  is  another  great 
grower.  Four  years  ago  I  had  one  very 
small  plant,  I  have  not  endeavoured  to  in¬ 
crease  stock  largely  until  last  year,  when, 
owing  to  having  a  big  plot  vacant,  I  cut  up 
my  plants  into  about  80  pieces.  If  I  were 
to  divide  hard  now,  I  am  sure  I  could  make 
a  thousand  plants.  What  wonder  then  that 
such  plants  become  cheap !  I  remember 
paying  25  cents  for  a  tiny  fragment  of  Rud¬ 
beckia  Golden  Glow  when  it  was  first  intro¬ 
duced  in  America  some  years  ago.  I  wish 
I  could  get  the  same  price  now  ! 

Sweet  Peas. 

It  is  about  time  to  think  of  Sweet  Pea 
sowing  if  frame  or  house  space  is  available. 
In  future  I  intend  to  sow  three  seeds  in  a 
small  pot,  and  afterwards  plant  out  direct 
without  dividing,  giving  each  trio  2ft.  in 
the  row.  I  observed  when  I  was  viewing 
Robt.  Bolton’s  Sweet  Peas  last  year  that 
this  was  the  system  he  adopted.  Imitation 
is  a  sincere  form  of  flattery,  ’tis  said,  but 
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it  pays  to  imitate  a  successful  man.  Tommy 
Jones,  the  famous  Welsh  amateur,  grows 
his  plants  in  clumps,  but  I  believe  he  adopts 
the  small  pot  system  as  mentioned  above. 
Although  I  have  grown  some  really  fine 
specimens,  I  am  prone  to  think  that  a  point 
is  lost  through  planting  singlv,  owing  to  the 
check. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

Bush  Fruit  and  Birds. 

Pruning  should  be  now  completed,  al¬ 
though  some  argue  that  it  is  better  to  let 
red  and  white  Currants  and  Gooseberries 
stand  over  for  a  time,  because  birds  are  not 
likely  to. clear  all  the  buds.  My  experience 
is  that  when  birds  start  bud  pecking,  they 
keep  on  till  no  buds  remain.  A  thicket  of 
shoots,  such  as  one  finds  on  an  unpruned 
Gooseberry  bush,  in  no  way  checks  birds 
eating  the  buds,  or  spurs  on  the  old  woed- 

Gooseberry  Mildew. 

What  a  stir  is  being  made  over  the 
American  Gooseberry  mildew.  Prof.  Sal¬ 
mon  says  it  is  dangerous;  Prof.  Masse  savs 
it  is  not.  Personally,  I  go  all  the  way  on 
the  former,  as  he  has  never  suggested  that 
Black  Currant  mite  can  be  exterminated  bv 
smearing  the  bushes  with  cart  grease.  I  do 
know  that  in  America  Gooseberries  are 
practically  impossible  owing  to  mildew. 

Raspberries. 

Raspberries  should  be  tied  up  after  clear¬ 
ing  away  all  old  wood.  The  fruiting  canes 
should  be  cut  back  a  little  according  to  their 
vigour. 

Strawberries. 

Do  not  delay  in  getting  ground  ready  for 
Strawberries  that  are  to  be  planted  later. 

Fruit  trees  and  bushes  should  be  in  their 
stations  as  soon  as  possible. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Cabbages. 

Sea  that  the  Cabbage  bed  is  kept  free 
from  weeds.  Blanks  should  be  filled  up. 

digging. 

Digging  and  trenching,  of  course,  are  not 
done  with  in  this  department,  but  make  the 
most  of  opportunities. 

Brussels  Sprouts. 

Brussels  Sprouts  are  beginning  to  look 
very  scraggy  now,  and  if  other  greens  are 
available  for  continuous  supply,  pull  up  the 
sprouts  and  destroy  them. 

Horseradish. 

If  Horseradish  is  favoured,  lose  no  time 
in  planting  straight  thongs  on  well-prepared 
ground. 

Parsley. 

It  will  soon  be  time  to  think  about  seed 
sowing.  On  warm  soils  Parsley  may  be 
sown  at  any  time  onward. 

Horti 


The  Amateur’s  Greenhouse. 

Tree  Carnations. 

These  like  a  little  extra  heat  when  the 
buds' start  to  show  colour,  and  if  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  55  degrees  by  day  can  be  given  the 
flowers  will  open  more  kindly.  Air  must 
be  given  on  every  possible  occasion,  more 
especially  if  the  temperature  is  at  all  low. 
A  low  temperature  and  moist  atmosphere 
mean  spotted  -foliage,  and  badly  spotted 
foliage  means  a  home  on  the  stokehole  fire. 
Clay’s  Fertiliser  has  a  wonderful  effect  on 
Carnations,  and  if  used  weak  to  start  with, 
may  be  ultimately  given  in  very  strong 
doses  with  advantage.  An  old  plan  of  pro- 
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pagating  may  be  noticed  in  case  anyone 
would  like  to  put  in  a  few  cuttings  for  early 
flowers.  This  consists  of  breaking  away  the 
side  shoots  gently,  and  allowing  them  to 
hang  by  the  bark  for  a  fortnight,  to  calus. 
They  may  then  be  placed  in  pots,  when 
roots  will  be  emitted  without  fear  of  damp¬ 
ing  off. 

Iresines  and  Lobelias. 

Where  stock  is  short,  both  of  these  useful 
bedding  plants  may  be  propagated  now. 
Do  not,  however,  cut  the  plants  about  while 
they  are  in  a  semi-dormant  state,  but  give 
them  a  little  extra  warmth  and  moisture  to 
induce  growth  to  commence.  Such  growth 
will  quickly  emit  roots  in  a  sandy  compost. 
Lobelias  may  be  pulled  into  pieces  and  the 
divisions  potted  up  if  much  increase  is 
needed,  the  divisions  .following  the  removal 
of  the  points  as  cuttings. 

Gloxinias. 

A  few  of  the  earliest  plants  may  now  be 
started,  to  produce  flowers  about  June.  If 
the  tubers  are  still  dormant,  shake  them  out 
of  their  pots,  and  place  them  in  a  cutting 
box  containing  a  2  inch  layer  of  cocoanut 
fibre  refuse.  This  should  be  nicely  moist, 
and  kept  so  by  the  use  of  the  syringe.  The 
box  should  "be  stood  in  a  warm,  moist 
corner,  and  it  may  also  be  dark,  provided 
the  tubers  are  brought  to  the  light  as  soon 
as  growth  is  inch  long.  When  the  new 
shoots  have  reached  a  length  of  inch, 
the  tubers  may  be  potted.  I  prefer  to  put 
them  straight  into  4J/2  inch  pots,  the  flower¬ 
ing  size,  but  an  intermediate  potting  may 
be  given  if  desired.  For  soil,  use  two  parts 
of  the  best  fibrous  loam,  and  one  part  each 
of  peat  and  le.afmould,  with  a  good,  dash  of 
coarse  sand.  A  little  artificial  manure  may 
be  added  if  the  soil  is  poor. 

Leeks  and  Onions. 

Here  I  am  trespassing  on  “  Horti’s  ” 
domain,  but  these  plants  are  certainly  green¬ 
house  plants  at  this  season,  hence  my  note. 
Both  should  be  sown  now  to  give  exhibition 
bulbs,  and  both  should  have  a  light  and 
airy  place  as  soon  as  the  young  seedlings 
show.  A  day  temperature  of  55  degrees 
and  a  night  one  of  45  degrees  will  soon 
cause  the  seeds  to  germinate.  Transplant¬ 
ing  to  boxes  takes  place  when  the  seedlings 
are  large  enough  to  handle,  followed  by 
hardening  off  in  a  cold  frame  and  planting 
out  in  April.  For  further  particulars, 
please  see  the  Kitchen  Garden  calendar. 

Pelargoniums. 

If  Show  and  Fancy  Pelargoniums  are 
pushing  tco  many  growths,  rub  off  the 
weakest  and  worst  placed.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  young  plants  from  autumn  struck 
cuttings  are  running  up  tall  and  spindly, 
pinch  out  their  tops  to  originate  back  breaks 
— break  is  a  gardener’s  term  for  the  emis¬ 
sion  of  shoots,,  i.e.,  a  straight  stem  pinched 
pushes  growths  from  buds  lower  down,  or 
breaks  into  growth.  If  any  of  the  old 
plants  begin  to  wear  a  dejected  look  and 
carry  yellow  leaves,  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  they  want  more  food.  This 
should  either  be  given  in  the  form  of  top- 
dressings  with  artificial  manure,  or  water¬ 
ings  with  liquid  manure,  or  the  plants 
should  be  re-potted.  Starvation  brings 
greenfly',  and  vaporisation  should  follow 
the  first  appearance  of  this  pest,  practically 
the  only  enemy  the  Pelargonium  has  got. 

Fuchsias. 

Old  plants  may  now  be  brought  from 
their  winter  quarters  and  pruned  and 
cleaned.  Pruning  should  take  the  form  of 
hard  cutting  back,  say,  to  the  extent  of  re¬ 
moving  two-thirds  of  the  growth  made  last 
year.  In  doing  this,  have  an  eye  to  the 
symmetry  of  the  plant,  and  so  cut  that  a  well- 
balanced  specimen  is  the  result.  After 
pruning,  the  plants  may  be  cleaned  with  an 
old  brush  and  some  soapy  water,  and  then 


stood  in  a  corner  where  they  can  be  veil 
syringed  twice  or  thrice  daily. 

Chamaepeuce  or  Fishbone  Thistle. 

This  is  a  plant  of  which  I  am  often  asked 
the  name  when. its  curious  spring  growth 
attracts  attention  in  the  bedding  arrange¬ 
ments.  I  call  attention  to  it  now  and  ad¬ 
vise  that  seeds  be  sown  without  delay,  for 
it  is  a  plant  that  requires  a  long  growing 
season.  A  little  more  sand  than  usual 
should  be  used  in  the  sowing  compost, 
otherwise  there  is  nothing  particular  to  men¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  its  rearing.  The  young 
plants  should  be  pricked  off  into  small  pots 
singly,  and  fingers  are  pricked  oft  in  the 
process,  unless  care  is  exercised. 

Lilium  auratum. 

The  Golden  Rayed  Lily  of  Japan  is  such 
a  prime  favourite  that  no  greenhouse  can 
afford  to  be  without  it.  It  is  well  to  give 
a  good  price  for  the  bulbs  for  growing 
singly  in  5  and  6  inch  pots,  but  cheaper 
ones  "may  be  used  for  planting  several  in  a 
pot.  Some  half-a-dozen  bulbs  in  a  9  inch 
pot  make  a  glorious  pot  plant  when  in 
bloom.  The  bulbs  should  be  washed  be¬ 
fore  potting,  and  all  diseased  scales  cut 
away  with  a  sharp  knife.  W  hile  still 
damp,  but  not  wet,  dust  the  bulbs  with 
flowers  of  sulphur,  and  pot  them  in  good 
loam  to  which  a  little  dried,  decayed 
manure  and  some  coarse  sand  have  been 
added.  “  Sunnyside.” 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

Intermediate  House  Orchids. 

The  temperature  of  what  is  generally 
termed  intermediate  is  that  which  can  be 
maintained  at  about  60  degrees  at  all  sea¬ 
sons  of  the  year.  There  are  many  more 
Orchids  that  can  be  grown-  under  these  con¬ 
ditions  than  is  generally  supposed.  Several 
of  the  East  Indian  Orchids  are  among  this 
number,  such  as  the  Cymbidium,  Vanda 
caerulea,  and  several  of  the  fleshy  leaved 
Aerides;  also  the  Cypripediums  of  the  tes- 
selated  foliage  section,  such  as  C.  Curtisii, 
C.  lawrenoeanum,  C.  callosum,  C.  Bel- 
tatulum,  C.  spicerianum,  and  the  numerous 
hybrids,  belonging  to  this  section  that  have 
been  derived  from  the  influence  of  inter¬ 
crossing  other  species  of  the  warm  and 
tool  house  section,  with  one  or  the  other  of 
the  above-mentioned.  Others  are  the  East 
Indian  Phaius  and  the  species  which  .are 
derived  from  Madagascar,  P.  simulans  and 
P  Humiblotii,  and  with  these  naturally  the 
beautiful  hybrids  P.  Cookson i.i,  P.  Norman, 
P.  Clive,  P.  Phoebe,  P.  Oakwoodiense,  P. 
Chapmanii,  and  others  of  this  useful  class 
of  plants.  Several  of  the  Dendrobiuims, 
both  of  the  deciduous  and  evergreen  sections, 
may  also  be  included. 

The  South  American  classes  include  many 
of  the  gaudy  and  most  easily  cultivated 
Oncidiums,  including  the  beautiful  free 
flowering  Odontoglossum  grande  and  its  near 
allies,  O.  Insleayi,  O.  coronarium,  O.  raa- 
culatum,  and  many  others.  Cattleyas  and 
Laelias  can  nearly  all  be  grown  in  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  this  description.  New  that  these 
are  procurable  for  a  modest  outlay,  amateurs 
possessing  facilities  for  their  cultivation 
should  mot  hesitate  to  try  them.  I  have  pre¬ 
viously  pointed  out  in  these  pages  that  the 
Cattleya  tribe  are  not  the  easiest  kinds  to 
deal  with,  and  unless  proper  facilities  for 
their  cultivation  are  obtainable,  amateurs 
should  not  be  allured  by  their  gaudy  tints 
into  purchasing  plants  which  may  give  them 
so  great  a  disappointment  that  they  will 
quickly  come  to  the  unsatisfactory  conclu¬ 
sion  that  Orchids  are  difficult  plants  to  grow. 
I  am  constantly  pointing  out  that  there  are 
no  igreater  difficulties  in  their  culture  than 
is  found  to  be  the  case  with  other  plants. 
Suitable  conditions  are  a  principal  factor 
in  the  successful  growth  of  any  plants. 


One  must  therefore  become  somewhat  ac¬ 
quainted  with  their  requirements  before  sue-  i 
cessful  results  are-  obtainable.  This  rule 
applies  as  much  to  the  cultivation  of  Orchids 
as  to  any  member  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

To  refer  back  to  the  Cattleya  family,  there 
can  be 'no  question  but  that  the  general  ex¬ 
perience  is  that  the  home-raised  hybrid 
Cattleyas,  Laelias,  Laelio  cattleyas,  etc.,  are 
much  more  easily  provided  for  than  is 
found  to  be  the  case  with  the  species.  These  1 
have  now  been  raised  in  such  quantities  1 
that' they  are  in  many  instances  procurable 
at  a  p-rice  well  within  the  means  of  amateur 
gardeners  who  have  an  intermediate  house  • 
or  stove  in  which  to  grow  them.  There  are 
some  kinds  that  are  perhaps  more  fashion¬ 
able  than  others,  and  these  are  not  so  reason-  1 
ably  procured.  Among  the  easiest  to  culti¬ 
vate  are  the  sections  that  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  influence  of  Laelia  flava  and 
L.  cinnabarina.  They  vary  considerably  in 
the  shades  of  colour  produced,  many  dis¬ 
tinct  shades  of  yellow  and-  orange  red  being 
found  among  them.  They  produce  long 
scapes  each  with  several  flowers,  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  useful  for  cut  flowers,  where  required 
for  decorative  purposes,  and  should  be  ex¬ 
tensively  grown  in  private  gardens  for  this 
purpose.  They  have  not  the  strong,  some¬ 
times  offensive,  odour  of  the  larger  flowering 
kinds,  and  can  thus  be  more  readily  used. 
The  autumn  flowering  kinds,  in  which 
Laelia,  Perrinii,  and  Cattleya  bowringiana 
have  influenced  the  production  of  off¬ 
spring,  should  also  have  consideration  j 
from  amateurs,  as  they  will  afford  a  display  , 
of  ibloom  during  the  closing  months  of  the 
year,  that  is  always  useful  and  most  ac-  ] 
ceptable.  H.  J.  Chapman. 

- f+4 - 

Onion  Mildew.— In  Leaflet  No.  178  j 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  j 
have  been  discussing  the  subject  of  Onion 
mildew,  by  no  means  a  new  enemy  in  gar¬ 
dens,  and  in  our  experience  more  preva¬ 
lent  in  wet  districts,  and  in  bad  seasons 
rather  than  in  districts  with  a  dry  climate. 
The  preventive  measures  advised  are  the 
removal  of  the  first  plants  that  show  traces 
of  the  disease  and  burning  them.  The 
rest  of  the  crop  should  be  dredged  or 
dusted  over  with  a  mixture  of  powdered 
quicklime  and  sulphur  at  the  rate  of  one  i 
of  the  former  to  two  of  the  latter.  The 
mixture  may  be  put  in  a  muslin  bag  and 
the  latter  shaken  over  the  plants  when  wet 
with  dew. 

Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  In¬ 
stitution.  —  The  sixty-seventh  annual 
general  meeting  of  the  members,  and  sub¬ 
scribers  of  this  Institution  will  be  held  at 
“Simpsons,”  101,  Strand,  London,  on 
January  24th.  1907,  at  2.45  p.m.,  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  the  report  of  t:-^ 
committee  and'  the  accounts  of  tiio 
Institution  for  the  rear  igo6 ;  elect¬ 
ing  officers  for  the  year  1907 ;  and 
for  the  election  of  eighteen  pen¬ 
sioners  on  the  fund.  The  chair  will  be 
taken  by  Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch,  F.L.S., 
V.M.H:,  treasurer  and  chairman  of  com¬ 
mittee.  The  poll  will  open  at  three 
o’clock  and  close  at  four  o’clock  precisely, 
after  which  hour  no  voting  papers  can  be 
received.  The  voting  papers  have  been 
issued,  and  any  subscribers  not  having 
received  a  copy  should  communicate  with 
the  secretary,  Mr.  Geo-.  J.  Ingram,  175, 
Victoria  Street,  Westminster.  The 
annual  friendly  supper  of  friends  of  the 
Institution  will’  take  place  after  the 
general  annual  meeting  on  the  evening  of 
the  same  day,  also  at  “Simpsons,”  when 
the  chair  will  be  taken  by  Mr.  Edward 
White,  a  member  of  the  committee. 
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WALL  GARDENING. 


HOW  TO  BUILD. 


To  those  only  who  have  seen  the  beauty 
f  these  almost  rare  gardens  is  it  possible 
d  look  for  real  appreciation  in  one’s  en- 
eavour  to  describe  the  pleasure,  the  de- 
ight,  and  amusement,  in  the  possession 
f  one  however  small.  Many  will  say 
bey  are  beautiful,  no  doubt,  and  suit  well 
Ihe  gentleman  with  his  large  grounds  and 


1.  Sectional  view  of  wall,  showing  front. 


lull  purse,  little  knowing  that  the  erection 
»f*a  wall  garden  and  the  planting  thereof 
s  one  of  the  cheapest  of  all  branches  of 
gardening,  and  requiring  less  skill  in  their 
nanagement  afterwards. 

Few  there  are  who  have  not  some  odd 
rorner  in  their  garden,  however  small, 
vhere  one  could  be  erected,  such  as  shady 
:omers  where  nothing  else  succeeds,  or 
|  he  rubbish  heap  would  .be  less  con- 
picuous  with  a  nicely-clad  wall  built 
iround  it;  but  enough,  for  it  is  not  a 
natter  of  any  particular  site  as  to  where 
t  should  or  should  not  be  erected.  Single 
put  that  place  or  spot  in  your  garden 
cinch  is  most  displeasing  to  you  and 
greet  there  a  wall  garden.  You  will  be 
iver  after  pleased  with  it. 

How  TO  Build.— Commence  first  by 
aking  out  a  trench  one  foot  deep  and 
;  font  eighteen  to  twenty  inches  wide,  the 
ull  length  required.  Procure  plenty  of 


2.  End  mew  of  wall,  showing  long  stones 
4,  running  right  through  wall.  B,  soil  run¬ 
ning  through  centre  of  wall. 


large  rough  stones,  and  place  on  each  side 
in  the  trench,  taking  care  to  leave  a  hollow 
of  from  six  inches  or  more  right  through 
the  centre,  this  hollow  or  cavity  left  to  be 
well  filled  with  soil  as  the  work  proceeds. 
Course  after  course  may  then  be  placed 
on  both  sides,  with  large  stones  stretching 
the  full  width  of  the  wall  placed  at  inter¬ 
vals  between  in  order  to  bind  the  whole . 
tightly  together.  (See  figures  1  and  2). 
No  mortar  whatsoever  will  be  required, 
taking  care,  however,  to  work  the  soil 
firmly  down  throughout  the  centre.  The 
stones  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  have  a 
downward  inclination  from,  both  sides 
towards  the  centre.  If  so  desired  such 
a  wall  can  be  built  slightly  inwards  from 
the  perpendicular,  if  only  by  a  few  inches, 
by  slightly  drawing  the  stones  from  both 
sides  inwards  towards  the  centre  as  the 


3.  E.nd  view,  showing  wall  built  out  of 
the  perpendicular ,  as  recommended . 

desired  height  is  reached.  (See  figure 
3).  Take  care  to  leave  a  margin  between 
each  side,  even  at  the  finish,  so  that  the 
top  may  be  utilised  for  various  plants. 
The  advantage  is  the  means  whereby  the 
plants  may  obtain  the  full  benefit  of  the 
rains  by  being  carried  right  to  their  roots. 

This  method  of  building  is  called 
double  building,  and  is  superior  to  any 
other  offering  in  addition  to  a  free  and 
plentiful  root  run  for  the  plants,  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  being  easily  constructed  at  a 
small  expense,  and  requiring  but  little  at¬ 
tention  as  to  watering,  etc.,  except  during 
very  dry  periods,  and  last,  but  not  least, 
having  two  aspects,  thereby  affording  a 
means  of  growing  under  proper  condi¬ 
tions  the  beautiful  plants  adapted  for  this 
kind  of  gardening. 

Another  method  is  to  transform  an 
existing  wall  into  one  for  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  of  plants ;  with  a  stone  wall  it  is  less 
difficult  than  with  a  brick  one.  With  the 
former  it  is  often  possible  to  pick  out  the 
mortar  between  the  stones,  leaving  holes 
sufficiently  large  to  insert  soil  for  the 
plants  to  start  in.  Failing  this,  it  is  best 
to  make  pockets,  which  method  is  used 
on  a  brick  wall.  There  are  many  and 


4.  Pockets. 


varied  ways  of  making  or  forming  these 
pockets,  such  as  square,  oblong,  round, 
or  various  other  shapes  according  as  it  is 
desired  or  the  fancy  suggests,  the  com¬ 
monest  being  the  square  pocket.  (See 
figure  4).  Procure  some  stout  spikes 
from  9  to  12  inches  in  length;  these  may 
be  driven  into  the  wall  between  the  bricks 
far  enough  to  hold  them  securely,  leaving 
from  6  to  9  inches  on  which  to  rest  a  slab, 
stone,  or  bricks.  (See  figure  5).  On  the 
bottom  thus  formed  place  along  the  front 
stones  or  bricks,  with  one  at  each  end. 
Connect  the  whole  together  and  you  have 
the  pocket  formed.  The  usual  depth 
necessary  is  three  to  four  inches,  and  am- 
desired  length ;  or  if  desired,  small 
pockets  of  4  to  6  inches  square  may  be 
formed  at  intervals,  according  to  the 
option  of  the  interested  party  and  in  con¬ 
sideration  for  the  plants  intended  to  adorn 
the  wall,  some  naturally  requiring  a  little 
more  root  room  than  others.  These 
pockets  may  then  be  filled  with  some  good 
soil,  and  attention  given  to  watering  the 
plants  growing  therein  during  dry 
weather.  Many  are  the  beautiful  plants 
which  can  be  used  to  adorn  a  wall,  and 
may  be  grown  from  seed  Sown  on  the  wall, 
or  raised  in  boxes  or  beds  and  transferred  to 
the  wall  whilst  in  a  young  growth,  which 
latter  method  is  preferable. 

Autumn  or  early  spring  is  the  best  time 
for  planting  a  wall.  When  the  plants  axe 
established  little  or  no  attention  is  needed, 
beyond  keeping  them  within  bounds,  ex¬ 
cept  during  very  dry  weather,  when  a 
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5.  Spikes  for  pockets  to  rest  on. 

syringe  or  a  watering  from  a  hose,  in  the 
form  of  a  spray,  given  once  or  twice  a  day 
will  keep  the  whole  in  a  beautifully  fresh 
condition,  and  prevent  injury  to  the 
growth  or  well-being  of  the  plants.  Among 
the  many  plants. which  flourish  on  walls 
mention  may  be  made  of  a  few  such  as 
Wallflowers,  Antirrhinums,  Ferns,  Au- 
brietias,  Saxifrages  (various),  Helianthe- 
mums,  Campanulas  (dwarf),  Sedums. 
Saponarias,  Alyssums,  Primroses,  and 
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numerous  others  equally  heauti'ful. 
Various  climbers  such  as  Ivies  (various), 
Pyracantha,  Honevsuckle,  Roses,  and 
Virginian  Creeper  (the  clinging  variety, 
Ampelopsis  Vetchii  being  valuable), 
give  a  strikingly  pleasing  effect  when  al¬ 
lowed  to  ramble  over  the  wall  and  in  and 
out  among  the  other  beautiful  subjects. 

G.  D.  R. 

- ++* - 

CROYDON  HORTICULTURISTS. 


The  seventh  annual  dinner  of  the  Croy¬ 
don  and  District  Horticultural  Mutual  Im¬ 
provement  Society  will  be  held  at  the 
Greyhound  Hotel,  Croydon,  on  Wednes¬ 
day  evening,  January  23rd,  when  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Society,  Mr.  J.  J.  Reid,  has 
promised  to  take  "the  chair.  It  is  hoped 
that  every  member  will  make  an  effort  to 
support  this  function,  which  in  past  years 
has  proved  so  eminently  successful. 
Tickets  (3s.  6d.  each)  may  be  obtained  from 
the  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  Harry  Boshier,  62, 
High  Street,  Croydon. 


MONUMENT  to  the  Late  COMTE 
KERCHOVE  DE  DENTERGHEM. 


Mr.  Harman  Payne,  Foreign  Secretary 
of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society, 
141,  Wellmeadow  Road,  Catford,  London, 

S. E.,  writes  as  follows: — 

“If  there  are  any  of  the  members  of  the 
N.C.S.  or  other  readers  of  your  paper 
who  are  desirous  of  subscribing  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  monument  about  to  be  erected  to 
the  memory  of  this  distinguished  horticul¬ 
turist,  I  shall  be  glad  to  receive  donations 
as  a  member  of  the  International  Com¬ 
mittee  appointed  for  that  purpose.” 

- - ♦  ♦♦ - 

Seed  Disposal  of  Water  Plants.— 

T. ord  Avebury,  in  his  “  British  Flowering 
Plants,”  observes  that  water  plants  do  not 
develop  wings  or  parachutes.  While  it 
is  true  that  water  plants  are  by  the  nature 
of  their  surroundings  usually  dependent 
upon  the  water  for  distributing  their 
seeds,  we  must  not  forget,  comments 
“  The  American  Botanist,”  that  Cat-tails, 
Cotton-grass,  and  Willows  at  least  do 
have  seeds  modified  for  wind  distribution. 
No  doubt  the  list  could  be  greatly 
lengthened  by  a  careful  survey  of  other 
water  plants. 

“My  Garden  Diary  for  1907.” — 
Under  this  heading  Messrs.  Sutton  and 
Sons,1  Reading,  have  issued  a  very  useful 
diary  for  some  years  past,  and  the  present 
one  is  as  full  of  information  as  ever.  The 
covers  are  adorned  by  coloured  illustra¬ 
tions  of  Miss  Jekyll’s  strain  of  bunch 
Primroses,  that  is,  Polyanthuses,  grown  in 
her  garden  at  Munstead  Wood,  Godal- 
mmg.  Turning  to  the  reminders  for  Janu¬ 
ary,  we  note  that  hints  are  given  for  deal¬ 
ing  with  Peas,  Dwarf  Beans,  Cucumbers, 
Melons,  Tomatos,  Carrots,  Turnips, 
Radishes,  Cabbages,  Onions,  long  pod 
Beans  and  Spinach.  Early'  flowers  can  be 
had  from  plants  raised  from  seeds  of  a 
great  variety  of  subjects  at  the  present 
time.  Various  tubers  can  be  started,  and 
lawns  may-  be  put  in  order. 


Fruit  Growing 
for  Amateurs. 


2.  APRICOTS— (Contd.) 


Indoor  Culture. — Although  Apricots 
grow  and  fruit  freely  under  glass,  the 
trees  will  not  stand  much  forcing.  The 
planting  and  training  must  be  just  the 
same  as  if  the  trees  were  grown  outside, 
but  there  must  not  be  any  attempt  at 
forcing. 

Throughout  the  winter  the  house  should 
be  kept  cool.  When  the  flowers  open 
lessen  the  amount  of  air  admitted,  but 
leave  sufficient  to  cause  a  buoyant  atmos¬ 
phere. 

Close  the  ventilators  still  more  while 
the  fruit  is  young  and  swelling,  but  ad¬ 
mit  air  very  freely  while  the  latter  is 
ripening,  and  have  the  ventilators  open  a 
few  inches  throughout  the  night. 

Disbudding. — Thin  out  the  shoots 
while  they  are  quite  y-oung.  Leave  those 
of  medium  strength  and  well-placed,  but 
remove  all  which  grow  at  right  angles 
from  the  wall,  downwards,  or  towards  the 
wall. 

On  old-established  trees  about  two 
young  shoots  will  be  sufficient  to  leave 
on  each  spur,  and  these  should  he 
shortened  to  within  5  inches  of  their  base 
at  the  end  of  July. 

Thinning  the  Fruit.— Commence  to 
thin  the  young  fruits  when  they  are  about 
the  size  of  large  marrow-fat  Peas,  and 
finish  as  soon  as  stoning  is  over,  as  while 
the  fruits  are  stoning  they  are  not  swel¬ 
ling.  Three  parts  of  the  number  should 
be  removed  before  the  stoning  process, 
and  one  part  immediately-  after. 

A  full' crop  will  be  one  where  there  is 
one  fruit  to  every-  9  square  inches  of  tree 
surface. 

Watering.-  Keep  the  soil  in  a  uniform 
state  as  regards  moisture;  if  it  is  allowed 
to  get  very  dry  and  then  freely  watered, 
the  fruit  would  split  wholesale.  Weak 
doses  of  manure  water  may  be  given 
while  the  fruit  is  swelling,  laut  not  when 
it  is  ripening. 

Gumming.-  Whole  branches,  and  some¬ 
times  entire  trees,  are  lost  through  “  gum¬ 
ming.”  A  thick  gum  will  exude  from 
any  wound,  or  break,  in  the  bark  of  a 
branch,  and  form  into  a  thicker  and 
harder  substance  on  the  branch.  The 
sap  vessels  being  bruised  they  do  not  per¬ 
form  their  proper  functions,  so  that,  in 
time,  the  branch  dies.  Some  varieties 
are  more  liable  to  “gumming”  than 
others,  notably  that  grand  variety  Moor 
Park,  just  as  some  varieties  of  Apples 
and  Pears  are  given  to  canker. 

Very  gross  shoots  should  be  removed 
from  Apricot  trees,  while  they  are  quite 
young,  as  the  following  y-ear  such,  if  re¬ 
tained,  would  probably,  fall  a  victim  to 
“gumming. ”  So  it  will  be  a  wise  plan 
to  select  and  retain  the  medium  sized 
branches  and  reject  the  weakest  and  those 
which  are  gross  and  sappy-. 

Brown  Scale  infests  Apricot  trees,  and 
should  be  ruthlessly  destroyed.  In  winter 
time  wash  the  branches — the  portion 
where  there  are  not  any-  buds — with  an 
approved  insecticide,  and  watch  for 


ihdividual  scale  in  spring  and  destroy  i 
by  hand. 

From  the  time  the  fruit  is  gatherec 
until  the  leaves  fade  syringe  the  tree: 
sufficiently  to  keep  them  thoroughly 
clean.  Too  often  they-  are  neglected  ii 
this  respect,  and  then  the  leaves  am 
branches  become  encrusted  with  din 
Avoid  this. 

In  the  southern  counties  the  varieu 
Breda  may-  be  freely-  grown  as  a  bush  0 
standard.  Though  the  fruits  are  small 
they  are  richly  flavoured  and  freely  pro 
duoed. 

Exhibiting.  —  A  green-coloured  Apri¬ 
cot  will  not  do  for  show  purposes ;  it  mus 
be  of  high  colour,  w-hich  denotes  gooc 
quality.  And  all  fruits  show-u  must  bi 
ripe  on  both  sides  and  even  in  shape. 

Nine  fruits  form  a  dish. 

They  should  be  show-n  on  plates,  witl 
leaves,  like  Apples. 

Some  Good  Varieties  for  a  Medium 
sized  Garden: — 

July  and  August. 

Early  Moorpark.  Kaisha. 

New  Large  Early.  Shipleys. 

Large  Early.  Frogmore  Early. 

Hemskirk.  Breda. 

September. 

Moor  Park.  Large  Red. 

Beauge.  Pow-ell’s  Late. 

A  Selection  for  a  Small  Garden  :- 

New  Large  Early-.  Hemskirk. 

Moor  Park.  Powell’s  Late. 

G. 


Horticultural  Societies’ 
Diary 


of  Forthcoming  Meetings. 


Abbreviations  used. 

A. — Association 
Am. — Amateurs 
Chy. — Chrysanthemum 
c.m. — Committee  meeting 
Cott. — Cottage  or  Cottagers 
D.— District 

G. — Gardening  or  gardener 


H. — Horticultural 
M.I.— Mutual  ImproV' 

ment 

m.m. — Monthly  meeting 
S. — Society 

w.m. — Weekly  meeting 


Thus  : — The  Templeton  G.  Am.  and  rott.  M.I.H. 
Gardeners,  Amateurs’  and  Cottagers’  Mutual  Improvt 
ment  Horticultural  Society. 

January. 

28th. — Horsforth  G.  M.  I.  S.  (w.m.). 

31st. — Southampton  R.  H.  S.  (m.m.);  Soutl 
Shields  FI.  and  H.  S.  (m.m.)  ;  Lee 
Blackheath,  Lewisham  and  West  Ken 
H.  S.  (m.m.). 

.  February. 

1st. — Gaterham  H.  S.  (m.m.). 

2nd. — Preston  and  D.  G.  M.  I.  A.  (mm.) 
Isle  of  Wight  H.  A.  (m.m.);  Black 
burn  and  D.  H.  S.  (m.m.);  Leed: 
Paxton  S.  (w.m.). 

- - - 


Garden  Shelters  for  the  Sickly 
— If  people  only-  knew,  writes  Dr.  Gordor 
Stables,  the  advantages  that  accrue  frotr 
such,  every-  house  that  has  a  garden  at 
tached  thereto  should  possess  such  a  con 
trivance.  Inexpensive  ones,  I  am  sure 
could  be  easily  made  by-  one’s  own  car 
penter,  o!r  by  any  handy-  man.  It  shoulc 
be  revolving,  of  course,  so  that  while  pro 
tected  from  high  w-inds  and  wet  the 
invalid  can  have  abundance  of  fresh  aii 
and  sunshine.  The  seat  should  be  broat 
and  long,  and  as  easy  as  possible,  becausi 
often  it  is  a  great  treat  to.  be  able  to  pu' 
the  legs  up.  A  canvas  cot  would  be  ever 
better,  for  then  one  could  enjofy-  that  mosl 
healthful  of  all  treats,  a  good  nap  in  the 
open  air. 


I. 
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Address :  The  Editor,  The  Gardening 
/orld,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may 
iver  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions 
\ wald  be  as  brief  as  -possible  and  written  on 
ne  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a  separate  sheet 
t  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 
Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make 
le  best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to 
repare  and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline 
- awing  or  plan  of  their  gardens ,  indicating 
e  position  of  beds  and  lawns,  the  charac- 


STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

155.  Carnations  and  Heliotropes. 

I  should  be  glad  if  you  will  answer  the 
illowing  questions  : — (i)  Is  it  possible  at 
is  time  of  year  to  take  Carnation  cuttings? 
)  I  have  several  plants  of  Heliotrope 
rown  from  seed  last  year.  They  were 
rong  healthy  plants  till  about  a  month  or 

>  ago  when  they  seemed  to  come  to  a  stand- 
ill  and  their  leaves  turned  brown  and 
ropped  off.  Also,  instead  of  being  nice 
id  bushy  they  make  one  straggling,  long 
em  with  a  tuft  of  leaves  at  the  top.  They 
re  in  about  3  in.  pots  in  an  unheated  con- 
•rvatory.  What  should  be  done  with  them? 
.Iystery,  Somerset). 

(1)  You  do  not  tell  us  what  class  of  Car- 
itions  you  mean  to  deal  with.  If  they  are 
irder  Carnations  they  should  be  layered 
the  beginning  of  August,  otherwise  you 
ill  fail  in  getting  plants  to  blcom  at  "the 
■oper  time.  If  they  are  tree  Carnations  or 
merican  Carnations  you  can  commence  pro- 
igating  them  now,  but  you  will  require  a 
>ttom  heat  of  60  degs.  by  night,  otherwise 
ie  cuttings  will  take  a  long  time  to  root 
id  are  liable  to  damp  off  at"  this  period  of 
ie  year.  You  could,  of  course,  secure  the 
ecessary  heat  by  making  a  hotbed  of  fer- 
enting  manure  covered  with  a  frame.  (2) 
our  Heliotropes  should  be  cut  down  to 
'thin  5  in.  of  the  pots  about  the  beginning 
March,  and  when  they  commence  grow- 
>g  repot  them  into  pots  of  larger  size.  You 
ill  then  get  a  number  of  shoots  from  the 
ise.  It  is  just  possible  that  you  kept  them 
I  o  far  away  from  the  light,  too  much 
laded,  too  crowded  or  cramped  for  room 
1  too  small  pots  to  get  sufficient  vigour  of 
rowth.  Very  possibly  the  temperature  of 
our  house  was  also  rather  low  in  spring, 
he  plants  should  become  bushy  under  the 
!  k0re  treatment  if  you  keep  the  pots  close 

>  the  glass.  \  our  plants  are  simply  resting 
:  present  and  you  cannot  expect  them  to 
row  with  9uch  a  low  temperature  until  heat 
ises  in  spring. 

156.  Repotting  Plants. 

Is  it  a  suitable  time  for  repotting  the  fol- 

>  wring  which  appear  to  be  somewhat 
owded  with  roots  : — Greenhouse  Ferns  in 
in.  pots,  Arum  Lilies,  Heliotrope  out  down 
vo  weeks  ago,  Zonal  Pelargoniums  (have 
owered),  show  Pelargoniums  (not  vet 
rwered).  (H.,  Yorks.) 

\  ou  will  be  in  good  enough  time  to  repot 
eenhouae  Ferns,  Heliotrope  and  Zonal 
elargoniums  about  the  middle  of  March, 
your  show  Pelargoniums  are  growing  at 


ter  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall ;  posi¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  etc.  The 
north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  over¬ 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  It 
should  also  be  stated  whether  the  garden  is 
flat  or  on  a>  declivity,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  marked.  Particulars  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soil  will  also  help  us  to  give 
satisfactory  replies.  When  such  plans  are 
received  they  will  be  carefully  filed,  with  the 
name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and  will  be 
consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an  enquiry 
is  sent. 


present  they  may  be  potted  about  the  middle 
of  February  to  flower  early  in  summer. 
Arum  Lilies  should  be  potted  some  time 
after  the  leaves  have  died  down  in  summer 
or  just  when  about  to  commence  growing 
.again.  Most  of  these  things  should  be  rest¬ 
ing  at  present  in  a  cool  greenhouse.  The 
show  Pelargoniums  should  be  growing  slowly 
and  the  Arum  Lilies  should  be  flowering,  if 
they  have  not  finished,  or  in  a  cool  house 
they  may  flower  in  spring. 

1457.  Salvia  splcndens  Dropping  Its  Leaves. 

Will  you  kindly  inform  me  of  the  pro¬ 
bable  cause  of  Salvia  splemdens  losing  its 
flowers  under  the  following  conditions  : — 
I  grew  five  plants  till  they  were  on  the  point 
of  opening  in  a  small  greenhouse.  The 
weather  being  colder  I  put  a  small  lamp  in 
to  heat  it.  This  did  not  prevent  the  tem¬ 
perature  going  down  tq  freezing.  Do  you 
think  it  was  the  lamp  or  the  cold  that  spoiled 
the  plants?  I  may  mention  that  I  gave 
away  one  of  the  plants  two  davs  before  and 
it  was  put  in  a  very  warm,  moist  house  and 
was  a  great  success,  so  I  know  the  plants 
were  all  right.  (I vanda,  Staffordshire). 

The  dropping  of  the  flowers  of  this  Salvia 
was  entirely  due  to  the  low  temperature. 
Several  other  Salvias  and  various  plants 
behave  in  the  same  way.  You  should  try  to 
get  your  plants  well  advanced  early  in’ the 
season  so  that  they  will  flower  during  Sep¬ 
tember,  October  or  November  in  a  green¬ 
house.  To  ensure  them  flowering  in  winter 
you  should  maintain  a  night  temperature  of 
50  degs.  with  a  few  degrees  rise  b}'  day. 

1458.  Orchids  with  Yellow  Leaves. 

T  have  just  bought  three  Orchids,  one 
Odontoglossum  grande  with  five  bulbs,  one 
O.  crispum  with  four  bulbs  and  one  Cypri- 
pedium  insigne.  Two  bulbs  of  the  O.  grande 
have  yellow  leaves,  dead,  T  think.  The  other 
three  bulbs  have  green,  healthy  leaves.  The 
O.  crispum  has  two  bulbs  with  green  leaves 
and  two  bulbs  with  yellow  leaves.  The  C. 
insigne  has  four  very  yellow  leaves  and 
about  twenty-five  healthy  ones.  Should  I 
rut  off  these  dead  leaves  and  is  it  natural 
for  the  leaves  of  the  others  to  turn  yellow 
(the  oldest  'bulb  leaves  I  mean,  of  course), 
or  are  my  plants  unhealthy?  I  bought 
them  from  a  good  firm.  About  what  month 
should  the  new  stems  cr  leaves  of  O.  cris¬ 
pum  and  Lycaste  Skinmeri  plump  up  into 
pseudo-bulbs?  (Subscriber.  Leeds). 

!he  leaves  that  are  entirely  yellow  may 
be  cut  off  as  they  cannot  be  of  any  further 
use  to  the  plants.  Remove  them  as  close  to 
the  base  as  possible,  to  avoid  harbouring 
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insects  amongst  dead  matter.  All  Orchids 
must,  of  course,  lose  their  leaves  some  time, 
and  this  may  take  place  in  winter  or  in 
summer  when  they  get  very  old.  There  is 
no  reason,  therefore,  why  your  plants  should 
not  be  perfectly  healthy.  It  depends  upon 
the  temperature  of  the  house  into  which  you 
put  them  as  to  when  they  will  make  fresh 
growth.  O.  crispum  is  a  cool  house  Orchid 
and  requires  a  moist  atmosphere,  though 
rather  drier  in  winter.  O.  grande  requires 
somewhat  different  treatment  and  to  be  kept 
resting  during  winter,  by  withholding 
water,  with  a  temperature  of  52  degs.  to 
degs.  by  night  during  December,  January 
and  February,  with  a  rise  to  60  degs.  by 
day.  During  the  rest  of  the  year  the  night 
temperature  should  be  kept  at  60  degs.  to 
65  degs.  with  a  considerable  rise  by  day 
and  water  to  encourage  growth.  This  spe¬ 
cies  usually  flowers  some  time  between  Oc¬ 
tober  and  March,  that  is,  during  the  resting 
season.  Tour  best  plan,  unless  you  have  a 
good  command  of  heat,  is  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  all  of  these  during  summer  by  a 
fairly  warm,  moist  atmosphere.  Your  chief 
difficulty  with  O.  crispum,  however,  will 
be  to  keep  it  ccol  enough  during  the  heat 
of  summer,  but  you  may  have  a  house  facing 
the  north  or  a  span-roofed  house  having  its 
ends  running  north  and  south  to  be  shaded 
during  the  heat  of  the  day.  The  Cypri- 
pedium  having  made  its  growth  in  summer 
will  flower  some  time  between  October  and 
Christmas,  according  to  treatment. 


ROOM  PLANTS. 

1459.  Agapanthus  Not  Flowering. 

Miss  Wilson  (Surrey)  would  feel  obliged 
if  you  could  tell  her  why  water  drops  from 
the  points  and  sometimes  too  from  the  leaves 
of  the  Agapanthus  (African  Lily).  Each 
winter  this  has  occurred.  Is  it  natural? 
Does  it  show  the  plant  is  healthy  or  other¬ 
wise?  It  is  indoors,  where  it  gets  the  sun 
from  the  window,  but  no  fire.  It  has  not 
bloomed  for  two  summers,  though  it  has 
grown  well.  Why  is  that?  It  is  watered 
once  a  week  now. 

It  is  quite  natural  for  jniur  Agapanthus  to 
give  off  water  at  the  tips  and  edges  of  the 
leaves  when  making  their  growth.  It  is 
quite  wrong,  however,  to  give  treatment 
causing  it  to  make  its  growth  in  winter.  It 
is  so  nearly  hardy  that  the  temperature  of 
a  house,  even  without  fire,  causes  the  leaves 
to  grow  in  winter.  To  avoid  this  as  much 
as  possible  you  should  keep  the  plant  as 
cool  as  convenient  even  if  you  put  it  in  a 
cold  frame,  but  do  not  water  it  in  winter 
unless  the  conditions  are  causing  it  to  get 
very  dry.  The  best  plan  would  be  to  en¬ 
courage  fresh  growth  not  earlier  than  April 
and  at  the  end  of  May  to  stand  the  plant  in 
the  open  air,  at  first  in  a  sheltered  place 
till  the  leaves  get  hardened  and  then  in  the 
full  sun.  \our  plant  should  flower  about 
July  and  August  standing  in  the  open  air. 
Like  most  other  African  plants  it  delights 
in  sunshine.  \our  plan,  therefore,  is  to 
keep  it  cool  and  dry  till  April  and  then  en¬ 
courage  growth. 


WINDOW  BOXES. 

1460.  Stocks  on  Window  Sill. 

I  should  be  obliged  if  you  wquld  kindly 
answer  the  following  Yould  f  with  any 
hope  of  success  grow  Ten-Week  Stock  Giant 
Perfection  in  pots  on  a  window  sill  facing 
almost  due  south,  and  which  gets  all  the 
sun  for  most  of  the  day?  If  so,  please  in¬ 
form  me  (1)  size  of  pots  required,  (2)  suit¬ 
able  compost^  (3)  how  manv  plants  should 
be  grown  in  a  pot.  *  If  Ten-Week  Stock  is 
not  suitable,  kindly  name  some  sweet-scented 
annual  that  would  do  instead.  (Perfec¬ 
tion,  Middlesex). 

There  is  no  reason,  why  j*ou  should  not 
succeed  perfectly  in  growing  Ten-Week 
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Stocks,  Brampton  Stocks,  or  Intermediate 
Stocks  in  pots,  except  that  the  two  latter 
would  require  sheltering  in  a  cold  frame 
during  winter.  You  will  have  to  be  careful 
during  the  early  stages  of  the  seedlings  in 
the  matter  of  watering  to  avoid  damping. 
After  the  pots  get  full  of  roots  and  the  plants 
grow  freely  you  can  give  more  water,  but 
provided  the  soil  is  just  nicely  moist,  delu¬ 
ging  them  with  water  would  be  unnecessary, 
(x)  Seedlings  should  be  reared  in  small 
pots,  pricked  off  into  boxes  or  else  potted 
up  singly  in  small  pots  after  they  have  made 
a  few  leaves.  The  secret  of  growing  them 
in  pots  would  be  to  shift  them  from  small 
to  larger  sizes  as  they  grow.  The  time  to 
do  this  would  be  when  the  roots  have  got 
through  the  recent  addition  of  soil  and  just 
commenced  to  run  round  inside  the  pots. 
Several  shifts  would  thus  be  necessary,  the 
final  shift  being  into  6  in.  to  8  in.  pots 
according  to  the  vigour  of  your  plants.  (2) 
A  suitable  compost  for  the  second  and  suc¬ 
ceeding  pots  would  be  two  parts  fibrous  loam 
and  one  part  of  leaf  mould  and  sand.  In 
the  early  stages  the  compost  might  consist 
of  equal' parts  of  loam,  leaf  mould  and  sand. 
(3)  One  plant  would  be  sufficient  for  a  6  in. 
pot  and  three  would  be  quite  sufficient  for 
an  8  in.  pot.  If  they  grow  well  with  you 
one  plant  might  fill  the  large  pot,  but  they 
would  require  to  be  large  and  bushy  speci¬ 
mens.  Other  plants  that  might  be  grown 
in  pots  are  Mignonette,  Night-Scented  To¬ 
bacco,  Night-Scented  Stock  and  Sweet  Alys- 
suim.  The  Tobacco  plants  would  be  trouble- 
some'in  the  early  stages  without  a  green¬ 
house,  but  neither  of  them  would  be  any 
easier  to  grow  than  the  Stocks. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

1461.  Starting  Sweet  Peas. 

I  have  some  good  Sweet  Pea  seeds,  the 
best  of  your  two  dozen  list  in  to-day’s  issue, 
and  wish  to  devote  a  sunny  corner  of  my 
garden  to  them  sheltered  from  north  and 
east  winds.  I  have  no  greenhouse  or  hot¬ 
bed  in  which  to  start  them,  but  have  plenty 
of  wood  of  which  deep  boxes  could  be  made. 
When  is  the  best  time  to  sow?  (C.  J.  Har¬ 
rison,  Middlesex). 

If  we  were  .situated  as  you  are  without  the 
convenience  of  a  greenhouse  or  frame  we 
should  prepare  the  ground  in  good  time  and 
sow  the  seeds  in  the  open  about  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  March,  selecting  a  time  when  the 
soil  is  dry  enough  to  work  without  puddling. 
The  shelter  close  to  the  coal  house  is  all  very 
well  early  in  the  season,  but  Sweet  Peas 
like  the  open  breeze  about  them,  and  we 
should  prefer  the  middle  of  the  same  area 
devoted  to  beds  as  marked  on  your  plan. 
We  should,  indeed,  sow  them  in  lines  right 
across  the  border  from  the  path  to  the  wall. 
They  would  therefore  run  north  and  south 
and' give  you  as  much  satisfaction  as  in  any 
other'  part  of  the  garden.  If  you  are  very 
much  troubled  with  slugs  during  March 
and  April  it  might  be  worth  your  while  to 
sow  some  of  each  sort  in  small  pots,  which 
you  could  stand  in  some  corner  of  your 
garden  upon  boards  until  the  Peas  are  3  in. 
high,  after  which  you  could  plant  them 
out.  If  your  soil  is  fairly  free  from  slugs 
we  should  not  even  trouble  about  putting 
them  in  pots.  Take  out  a  trench  3  in.  deep 
for  the  Peas,  half-filling  the  trenches  after 
sowing  the  seeds.  The  remainder  may  be 
filled  in  when  the  Peas  get  a  few  -  inches 
high. 

1462.  What  to  Plant  in  a  Flower  Garden. 

Will  you  kindly  advise  me  what  to  plant 
in  my  garden  as  per  outline  below.  The 
soil  is  rather  heavy  and  was  lately  manured. 
(A.  Bunyon,  Middlesex). 

As  far  as  the  plan  indicates  we  should 
undertake  to  grow  a  great  variety  of  sub¬ 
jects  in  the  garden  at  your  command.  There 
is  no  indication  that  the  trees  are  of  any 
size,  or  whether  they  shade  the  garden. 


That  is  an  important  point  to  take  into  con¬ 
sideration.  It  seems  that  too  much  of  the 
garden  is  occupied  with  the  broad  path  run¬ 
ning  down  the  middle.  The  Rose  bed  in 
the  central  area  could  be  made  larger  and 
at  least  one  other  bed  made  nearer  the  house, 
unless  you  have  a  special  reason  for  so 
much  space.  If  the  standard  Rose  in  the 
centre  bed  succeeds  well,  you  might  have 
some  bushes  all  round  the  sides  of  it,  especi¬ 
ally  if  you  widen  the  bed.  Bush  Roses  for 
this,  purpose  would  be  Caroline  Testout,  La 
France,  Liberty,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Capt. 
Hayward,  Dupuy  Jamain.  At  3  ft.  from  the 
base  of  the  standard,  or  even  slightly  less, 
you  could  put  in  the  Roses  at  18  in.  apart 
round  the  sides,  provided  you  prune  them  as 
for  exhibition.  The  side  beds  might  be 
occupied  with  a  great  variety  of  subjects, 
but  as  you  give  no  indication  of  what  pleases 
you  best,  it  is  rather  a  wide  subject  to  men¬ 
tion  a  tithe  of  the  plants  that  could  be 
grown  there.  For  instance,  if  you  refer  to 
No.  1431,  “  Flowers  in  Spring  and  Autumn,” 
and  to  No.  1434, “What  to  Grow  in  Summer,” 
you.  will  find  a  large  number  of  annuals  and 
perennials  mentioned  that  would  grow  under 
those  conditions  if  the  soil  is  properly  tilled 
from  year  to  year,  and  the  garden  not  too 
much  shaded.  If  your  taste  runs  into  any 
particular  class  of  plants,  let  us  know,  and 
we  shall  advise  you. 

1463.  Christmas  Roses  with  Black  Marks. 

In  reference  to  reply  1412,  the  Bath 
variety  of  Christmas  Rose  has  pronounced 
dark  marks  on  the  back  of  the  petals  (sepals) 
when  an  inch  or  so  from  the  ground.  They 
are  not,  however,  black,  but  a  deep  purple- 
black,  something  dike  ink  splashes,  and 
are  perfectly  natural  to  the  variety,  coming 
even  in  a  greenhouse.  (Sunnyside.) 

1464.  Annuals  for  Bouquets. 

Be  good  enough  to  give  me  a  list  of  the 
very  best  showy  annuals  suitable  for  cutting 
for  bouquets  for  a  children’s  garden  to  be 
sown  out  of  doors  early  in  April  or  end  of 
March.  (A.  J.  W.,  Kent.) 

The  following  are  all  suitable,  or  at  least 
employed,  for  making  into  bouquets,  and 
may  be  sown  at  the  time  you  state  : — Sca- 
biosa  atropurpurea,  Pansies,  Nigella  damas- 
cena,  Giant  Red  Mignonette,  double  Stock- 
flowered  Larkspur,  Erysimum  perofskianum, 
Chrysanthemum  carinatum  burridgeanum,  C. 
ooronarium  (double), Cornflower  (mixed),  yel¬ 
low  Sweet  Sultan,  white  Sweet  Sultan,  Heli- 
chrysum  (mixed),  Acroclinium  roseum,  and 
Rhodanthe  Manglesii.  The  last  three  are 
everlastings.  You  can  also  sow  Sweet  Peas 
early  in  March,  as  they  are  amongst  the 
most  popular  of  flowers  for  a  great  variety 
of  purposes. 

1465.  Pansies  and  Violas. 

What  is  the  difference  between  Cassier’s 
Strain  and  Giant,  and  which  is  the  best 
variety?  Is  Trimardeau  only  a  variety  of 
Viola  tricolor?  I  saw  some  growing  at 
Avery  Hill  last'  year  out  of  doors  with 
flowers  larger  than  a  crown  piece.  Can  I 
put  in  seed  of  this  shortly,  and  how?  Any 
advice  concerning  Pansies  and  garden  Violas 
you  may  care  to  give  me  will  be  esteemed. 
(A.  J.  W.,  Kent.) 

Cassier’s  Pansies  is  a  fancy  strain  having 
large  flowers  and  large  blotches.  The  Giant 
is  simply  a  large  strain  which  may  not  have 
the  blotches  so  characteristic  of  fancy  Pan¬ 
sies.  You  will  get  a  variety  of  colours  from 
seed  of  either  of  them,  and  which  you  like 
best  will  settle  the  matter  for  garden  decora¬ 
tion.  It  is  entirely  a  matter  of  taste  which 
you  would  consider  the  most  handsome.  The 
Trimardeau  Pansies  are  simply  a  fancy 
strain  of  Pansies  of  which  Viola  tricolor 
may  be  considered  one  of  the  chief  ances¬ 
tors.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  get  flowers 
of  these  fancy  Pansies  3  in.  across.  You 
can  sow  seeds  of  either  or  all  of  the  above 
in  boxes  of  light,  sandy  soil  and  leaf  mould. 
The  boxes  should  be  placed  in  a  frame  and 


the  seedlings  pricked  off  into  other  boxes 
when  they  have  made  a  leaf  or  two,  and 
finally  planted  in  the  open,  after  being  har- 
dened  off,  any  time  after  the  beginning  of 
April.  Garden  Violas  differ  from  Pansies 
in  being  perennial,  more  or  less  continuous 
blooming,  and  in  sending  up  numerous 
suckers  from  the  base -all  through  the  sum¬ 
mer.  The  flowers  need  not  be  so  circular 
as  in  a  Pansy,  although  they  sometimes  are. 
You  can  raise  them  from  seeds,  but  if  you 
want  choice  named  varieties,  you  must  get 
young  plants  from  the  nurseryman  and  pro¬ 
pagate  them  annually  in  autumn  from  cut¬ 
tings. 

1466.  Various  Annuals  and  Biennials. 

I  do  not  know,  nor  do  I  recollect  ever 
seeing,  the  undermentioned  plants,  at  least 
under  these  names  : — Alonsoa,  Arctotis  gran- 
diflora,  Browallia,  Calandrinia  discolor, 
Callirhoe  pedata,  Linaria  maroccana  hy- 
brida.  Will  you  describe  them,  and  are  the} 
worth  cultivation,  and  how?  Also  tell  me 
how  to  raise  Celosia  pyramidalis  plumosa. 
and  can  Coreopsis  grandiflora  and  Gail- 
lardia  grandiflora  be  raised  from  seed  to 
flower  the  first  year?  (A.  J.  W.,  Kent.) 

Alonsoa,  with  small  red  flowers,  Browallia, 
with  blue  flowers,  and"  Callirhoe  pedata,  with 
cherry-red  flowers,  may  be  treated  as  half- 
hardy  annuals  by  starting  them  in  heat,  then 
transferring  them  to  cold  frames,  and  finally 
planting  them  out  in  the  garden  at  the  end  of 
May.  Linaria  maroooana  may  be  sown  in 
the  open  at  the  beginning  of  April.  It  has 
blue  and  purple  flowers  in.  various  shades, 
and  is  a  hardy  annual.  Arctotis  grandi¬ 
flora  and  Calandrinia  discolor  succeed  best 
when  grown  as  cool  greenhouse  plants.  All 
of  them  are  well  worth  cultivation.  Celosia 
should  be  sown  in  heat  and  practical!} 
grown  under  stove  conditions  until  they  arx 
about  to  flower,  after  which  you  can  pui 
them  in  a  greenhouse  if  you  like.  CoreopsL 
grandiflora  and  Gaillardia  grandiflora  woulc 
not  be  a  great  success  flowered  the  first 
year,  unless  they  are  raised  in  heat  very 
early.  By  sowing  them  in  spring  and  plant 
ing  them  out  after  they  have  made  stock} 
little  plants,  they  will  flower  well  with  yox 
in  the  following  season,  if  you  give  then 
plenty  of  room.  Your  other  question  nex 
week. 

1467.  Flowers  for  a  Windy  Garden. 

Many  thanks  for  your  answer  to  my  las 
question.  Would  you  be  so  good  as  to  tel 
me  what  flowers  you  would  advise  me  b 
grow  in  some  exposed  beds  which  are  01 
fairly  high  ground  fully  open  to  all  winds 
having  no  shelter  from  trees  or  buildings 
I  have  a  cold  greenhouse  in.  which  I  couh 
start  the  seeds,  and  should  like  to  have  a 
much  bloom  as  possible  during  spring,  sum 
mer  and  autumn.  (Ajax,  Galway.) 

As  your  climate  is  mild  and  moist,  especi 
ally  during  the  growing  season,  we  thin! 
you.  might  be  able  to  grow  a  considerabl 
variety  of  subjects,  even  although  the  situa 
tion  is  rather  exposed.  For  instance,  yo 
.should  raise  such  annuals  under  glass  a 
Ten-week  Stocks,  double  Larkspurs,  dwar 
Nasturtiums,  Godetia  Lady  Albemarle 
Eschscholtzia  Mandarin,  Antirrhinums 
Chrysanthemum  burridgeanum,  C.  core 
narium  (double)  and  C.  segetum  grandiflorun 
Sweet  Alyssum  lies  close  to  the  ground,  an 
we  think  would  do  well  with  you.  It  make 
a  useful  edging  of  small  white  flowers  the 
are  sweet  scented.  You  could  also  get 
variety  of  perennial  plants,  such  as  Aquik 
gins.,  Globe  Flowers  (Trollius),  Veronic. 
longifolia,  Geranium  armenum,  single  an 
double  Pyrethrums,  Campanula  persicifoli; 
C.p.  grandiflora  alba,  Chrysanthemum  max 
mum,  C.m.  King  Edward  VII.,  Aster  Ame 
lus,  Chinese  Paeonies,  Malva  moschata,  M.n 
alba,  Arabis  albida,  A.a.  flore  pleno,  Aut 
rietias  in  variety,  and  Snow  in  Summer.  Th 
last  four  are  dwarf  plants  suitable  fo 
rockwork,  and  you  might  increase  those  _b 
getting  different  species  of  Saxifraga,  h 
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fiuding  S.  umbrosa,  S.  Geurn^  and  S.  Wal- 
lacei.  There  are  also  many  Campanulas, 
Veronicas,  and  other  rock  plants  of  dwarf 
habit.  In  spring  you  could  have  Daffodils, 
Primroses,  Polyanthuses,  and  Wallflowers. 
We  have  selected  all  of  the  above  for  their 
Hwarf  habit  and  hardiness. 

1468.  Shrubs  and.  Flowers. 

I  took  over  a  new  house  with  a  garden, 
the  latter  in  a  rough  state,  with  clammy, 
.lay  soil.  I  have  given  this  a  layer  of  field 
soil,  and  laid  it  out  like  the  accompanying 
diagram.  The  size  of  the  garden  is  a;,  ,-ut 
50  sq.  yards.  What  kind  of  shrubs  would 
; you  recommend?  I  would  like  hardy  ever¬ 
greens.  Are  there  any  flowering  ones  ?  What 
plants  might  I  use  for  the  edging,  as  well 
as  the  round  bed  in  the  centre?  I  would 
like  nice  colours.  I  see  from  your  last 
issue  that  bulbs  cannot  be  planted  now,  ex¬ 
cept  some  sorts.  I  would  like  some  Roses. 
Which  look  best,  trees  or  bushes  ?  As  re¬ 
gards  a  couple  of  treesA  are  forest  or  fruit 
trees  preferable  as  far  as  appearance  goes? 
Should  I  put  some  manure  in  the  soil,  and 
which  is  best  in  my  case?  You  speak  in 
your  last  number  of  burning  surface  soil 
and  adding  burned  clay.  I  gather  this  is 
to  be  done  by  making  a  fire  on  the  top  of 
the  soil.  (Ignoramus,  Middlesex.) 

The  rank  or  littery  horse  manure  woul-d 
be  best  for  your  clayey  .soil.  You  should  set 
about  digging  or  trenching  it  and  manuring 
it  at  once.  You  cannot  burn  soil  by  making 
a  fire  on  the  top.  You  must  first  get  a  great, 
body  of  fire,  and  then  heap  the  day  over 
and  around  it.  You  might  put  a  standard 
Rose  in  the  centre  of  the  variety  Mrs.  J. 
Laing.  You  can  also  plant  Rose  bushes 
round  the  standard,  consisting  of  Capt.  Hay¬ 
ward,  Dupuy  Jamain,  Caroline  Testout,  La 
France,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  and  Liberty.  The 
drawing  does  not  tell  us  the  size  of  the 
bed,  but  the  Roses  should  be  18  in.  or  2  ft. 
apart.  We  should  not  plant  any  forest  trees, 
as  they  would  spoil  the  garden  by  shading 
it,  and  with  their  roots.  You  might  get 
9uch  Apples  as  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch  and 
Cox’s  Orange  grafted  on. the  Paradise  stock 
and  in  the  form  of  bushes.  Evergreen  flower, 
ing  shrubs  that  would  suit  you  are  Olearia 
Haastii,  Berberis  Darwinii,'  B.  stenophylla, 
Pieris  floribunda,  and  White  Broom  (Cy- 
tisus  albus).  The  last  loses  its  leaves,  but 
the  stems  are  green.  Dwarf  and  useful 
flowering  shrubs  that  are  bare  in  winter  are 
Spiraea  japonica  Watereri,  S.  Douglasii, 
Deutzia  crenata  fl.  pi.,  Magnolia  stellata, 
and  Weigela  Eva  Rathke.  For  the  other 
two  borders,  you  should  have  a  variety  of 
annuals,  such  as  Godetia  Lady  Albemarle, 
Clarkia  elegans,  Malope  trifida  grandiflora, 
Lavatera  trimestris,  Cornflower,  Pansies, 
Violas,  Scabious,  yellow  and  white,  Sweet 
Sultan,  Erysimum,  perofskianum,  double 
Larkspur,  and  Convolvulus  minor. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

1469.  Early  Flowering  Chrysanthemums. 

Can  you  give  me  a  list  of  outdoor  Chry¬ 
santhemums?  I  have  had  for  several  years 
a  good  show  of  different  colours  and  sorts, 
but  wish  to  have  a  change,  and  when  once  I 
get  named  sorts  I  want  to  keep  the  names, 
as  hitherto  I  have  lost  the  names  of  every 
one  I  have  grown,  which  makes  it  hard  to 
choose  when  one  wants  to  purchase  from  a 
catalogue.  This  last,  autumn  I  have  cut,  I 
may  say,  thousands  of  blooms  off  about  100- 
plants.  1  should  prefer  early  flowering 
sorts,  if  you  can  kindly  oblige.  (Chry¬ 
santhemum,  Wolverton.) 

Varieties  that  commence  flowering  .  in 
August  are  Parisiana  (white),  Gustave  Grun- 
nerwald  (pale  pink),  Marie  Masse  (mauve), 
Crimson  Marie  Masse,  Mme.  C.  Desgranges. 
(white),  Georsre  Wermig  (pale  yellow),  Har¬ 
vest  Home  (bronzy  red),  Holmes’  White, ' 

Horace  Mar-tin  (deep -yellow),- Mme,-  C-.  Per-- . 

rier  (white,  tinted  pink),  Robbie  Burns  (rosy- 


cerise),  Ralph  Curtis  (creamy  white),  and 
Roi  de  Precoces  (crimson).  Varieties  that 
commence  flowering  in  September  are  Ada 
(salmon-pink),  Blush  Beauty  (blush),  Queen 
of  the  Earlies  (white),  Bronze  Queen  of  the 
Earlies,  Golden  Queen  of  the  Earlies,  Carrie 
(deep  yellow),  Goacher’s  Pink,  Harrie 
(bronzy  orange),  Mytchett  Pink,  Mytchett 
White,  Mrs.  A.  Thomson  (golden  yellow), 
The  Sparkler  (bronzy  scarlet),  Tuckswood 
Bronze,  Tuckswood  Early  (white),  White 
Bait,  Pink  Aster,  Polly  (orange),  Primrose, 
Reggie  (cream),  Roi  des  Blancs  (white),  Rode 
(terra-ootta),  September  Bell  (clear  pink), 
and  Tangiers  (reddish  orange).  The  two 
lists  include  three  dozen  varieties,  and  as 
we  give  the  colours  where  necessary,  you  will 
be  able  to  make  your  selection.  Possibly 
some  of  them  may  be  the  same  as  what  you 
had,  but  without  a  list  of  names  we  cannot 
tell. 


VEGETABLES. 

1470.  Carrots  and  Parsnips  Forked. 

Will  you  please  state  two  or  three  of  the 
most  likely  reasons  why  roots,  such  as  Car¬ 
rots  and  Parsnips,  should  grow  forked  in¬ 
stead  of  straight?  The  soil  is  a  light,  sandy 
loam.  (A.  Marshall,  Kent.) 

One  of  the  most  common  reasons  for  the 
forking  of  carrots  and  Parsnips  is  that  fresh 
manure  is  dug  into  the  soil  when  the  seeds 
are  about  to  be  sown.  Another  reason  is 
the  presence  of  stones  or  hard  clods  of  earth, 
which  push  the  young  roots  aside,  and  then 
the  roots  thickening  in  these  positions,  they 
get  crooked  or  forked.  The  soil  for  such 
deep-rooted  things  should  be  deeply  trenched 
in  the  autumn,  and  all  hard  lumps  of  earth 
well  broken  up.  If  you  have  any  land  that 
was  well  manured  last  year  for  another  crop, 
this  would  be  suitable  ’for  Carrots  and  Par¬ 
snips,  which  could  be  stimulated  during 
growth  by  artificial  manures,  if  you  want 
them  to  be  of  large  size.  If  you  want  to 
grow  perfectly  straight  and  smooth  roots, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  use  a  large  dibber, 
making  holes  from  18  in.  to  2 ±  ft.,  and  filling 
these  up  with  a  compost  of  rich  soil  that 
has  been  put  through  a  rather  close  meshed 
sieve.  There  being  no  stones  in  such  a  soil, 
the  roots  go  straight  down  and  thicken  in 
a  straight  and  smooth  form. 

1471.  Spring  Cabbages  Clubbed. 

I  have  a  conundrum  facing  me  which  per¬ 
haps  you  can  solve.  My  garden,  was  trenched 
and  manured  last  spring,  and  then  dressed 
with  quick-lime — cropped  well  during  the 
summer — and  in  the  middle  of  September  I 
planted  120  spring  Cabbages.  To-day  I 
noticed  some  were  flagging,  and  on  digging 
'up  a  score  of  the  worst  cases  found  them 
all  badly  clubbed.  As  all  the  rules  of  the 
game  so  far  as  I  know  them  have  been  fol¬ 
lowed,  can  you  suggest  any  explanation? 
The  plants  were  spread  over  four  different 
parts  of  the  garden.,  in  two  cases  where 
Greens  were  never  grown  before,  yet  each 
patch  is  similarly  affected.  The  plants  came 
to  me  from  an  old-established  local  man. 
were  healthy  looking,  and  planted  under 
good  conditions  by  my  own  hands  within 
twenty-four  hours  of  ‘  being  lifted.  Why 
.  this  clubbing  ?  Would  you  now  suggest  that 
I  dig. up  all  the  remaining  plants,  although 
so  far  as  I  can  see  they  are  not  flagging? 
(Roundabout,  Northumberland.) 

We  should  not  advise  you  to  dig  up  the 
remaining  plants  because,  "if  they  are  healthy 
now,  the  chances  are  that  they  will  form 
hearts  before  they  get  affected*.  It  is  just 
possible  that  the  fungus  was  already  in 
vour  garden,  and  had  still  been  active  in 
September.  Another  suggestion  we  should 
make  is  that  the  plants  might  have  been 
affected  with  the  disease  before  yon  .had_ 
them<  even  although  the’ roots  did  not  show 
much-  signs- of •  it;  The  fungus  being  micro¬ 
scopic,  no  one  can  detect  its  presence  until 
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it  has  affected  the  roots  and  caused  clubbing. 
We  presume  you  examined  the  roots  of  the 
Cabbages  before  planting  them.  A  safe¬ 
guard  would  have  been  to  destroy  any  plant 
showing  the  least  trace  of  clubbed  root  and 
dip  the  roots  of  the  others  into  a  mixture 
of  lime  water  and  soot  previous  to  planting 
them.  It  might  prove  advantageous  to  top 
dress  the  soil  at  once  with  slacked  lime  until 
the  soil  appears  white.  Avoid  dusting  the 
leaves  of  the  Cabbages.  This  lime  may 
serve  to  keep  the  fungus  in  check  till  the 
plants  get  well  advanced  in  spring.  If  the 
ground  had  been  bare,  a  heavy  dressing  of 
gas  lime  dug  into  the  top  spit  would  have 
been  of  some  service.  Nothing  should  be 
planted  for  six  or  eight  weeks  after  using 
fresh  gas  lime. 

1472.  Potatos  for  Heavy  Land. 

The  gardeners  here  say  that  Early  Rose 
and  Up-to-Date  Potatos  are  the  only  kinds 
to  suit  our  heavy  ground  with  good  results. 
The  subsoil  is  10  in.  down  on  the  average. 
I  myself  thought  of  trying  The  Factor  or 
Duchess  of  Cornwall.  Do  you  think  these 
would  be  an  improvement,  or  would  you  re¬ 
commend  any  others  that  ought  to  do  as 
well  or  better  than  the  first-named?  I  am 
thinking  of  trying  Irish-grown  seed.  (J.  B., 
Surrey.) 

You  can  get  either  Irish  or  Scotch  grown 
seed  and  expect  to  get  good  results.  If  the  two 
varieties  you  name  give  good  results  in  your 
soil,  you  should  still  retain  them  until  ’ you 
can  prove  that  any  others  do  as  well,  or 
better.  Varieties  that  usually  succeed  well 
on  heavy  soil  are  Evergood,  Northern  Star, 
and  Factor. 

1473.  Vegetables  for  Light  and  Heavy  Soils. 

A  portion  of  my  garden  has  heavy,  clav 
soil,  and  the  remainder  a  medium  loam. 
Would  you  kindly  state  which  vegetables  will 
do  best  in  the  respective  soils,  and  give  par¬ 
ticulars  of  Potatos  suitable  for  heavy  and 
lighter  ground?  (E.  J.  E.,  Essex.) 

You  can  grow  most  vegetables  on  a  heavy 
clay  soil,  including  Peas,  Beans,  Cabbages, 
Cauliflower,  and  all  the  tribe  of  Greens. 
We  should  select  the  heavy  soil  for  late  or 
main  crops,  and  use  the’ lighter  soils  as 
much  as  possible  for  the  production  of  early 
crops.  Potatos  we  should  also  grow  as 
much  as  possible  on  light  soils.  Onions  mav 
also  be  sown  on  light  soil,  but  plenty  of 
manure  must  be  dug  into  the  ground  every 
year  in  autumn.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
prepare  the  ground  well  for  such  roots  as 
Carrots,  Parsnips,  and  Beetroot  by  trench¬ 
ing,  but  light  soils  are  not  as  a  rule  so  rich 
a®  the  heavier  ones,  and  it  would  be  well 
to  heavily  manure  the  previous  crops  where 
you  intend  to  grow  such  roots  the  following 
year.  In  some  gardens  where  the  soil  is 
inclined  to  be  heavy,  it  is  often  necessary 
to  take  out  the  natural  soil  and  make  up  a 
compost  of  sand,  loam,  peat  and  leaf  mould, 
with  plenty  of  wood  ashes  in  which  to  grow 
such  roots.  This  preparation  should  be  done 
in  the  autumn,  or  as  earl}'  in  winter  as 
possible,  allowing  it  to  settle  before  sowing 
the  seeds.  Ground  that  is  prepared  in  this 
way  may  be  used  for  a  good  many  years 
for.  the  purpose  of  growing  roots  and 
Onions.  For  heavy  soils,  you  may  use  those 
Potatos  mentioned  in  the  previous  answer, 
and  for  light  land  you  may  plant  Factor, 
Sir  John  Llewellyn  and  Royal  Kidney. 


FRUIT. 

1474.  Fruit  Trees  After  Moving. 

I  have  some  Apple,  Pear,  and  Plum  trees 
which  are  about  ten  years  old.  They  have 
never  given  any  frtiit, ’although  they  have  all 
bloomed  each  year.  Last  vear  I  moved  to 
my  present  address  and  took  the  trees  with 
me.  Some  of  them- came  into  leaf  and  some 
did  not.  M  ould  yoti  kindlv  tell  me  how  to 
treat  them  now.  (One  Who  Wants  to 
Know,  Middlesex.) 
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You  have  not  told  us  what  time  you  lifted 
them,  nor  the  conditions  of  lifting.  As  far 
as  we  can  guess,  the  only  thing  you  can 
do  now  is  to  examine  them  to  see  whether 
the  wood  is  alive  and  good,  or  otherwise. 
Trees  that  are  dead  should  be  dug  up,  and 
those  that  are  partly  alive  should  have  all 
the  dead  wood  cut  out,  and  if  they  are  going 
to  live  they  will  push  into  growth  in  spring. 
Trees  that  are  ten  years  old  should  have 
been,  lifted  and  transplanted  about  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  November.  It  would  even  have 
been  advantageous  if  you  knew  you  were 
going  to  move  to  have  root  pruned  the  trees 
twelve  months  ahead,  and  by  that  means  you 
would  have  got  plenty  of  fibrous  roots  not 
far  from  the  main  stem  of  the  tree.  Trees 
that  are  actually  dead  may  be  replaced  by 
young  trees  obtained  from  the  nursery.  It 
would  be  a  good  plan  when  getting  trees  to 
make  certain  that  they  are  grafted  upon 
the  dwarfing  stocks,  as  they  produce  more 
fibrous  roots  than  Crab  stocks,  and  are  nearer 
the  surface.  They,  therefore,  lift  better 
than  those  grafted  on  the  Crab.  Such  trees 
also  bear  fruit  while  quite  small. 

1475.  Melons  and  Cucumbers. 

I  should  be  obliged  for  any  information 
re  growing  Melons.  I  wish  to  grow  them 
either  in  a  small  house  8  ft.  by  5  ft.  with¬ 
out  heat  (very  sunny),  or  one  which  is  heated 
but  not  particularly  sunny,  or  I  could  start 
in  the  latter  and  transfer  to  the  former  in 
June.  I  propose  Hero  of  Lockinge  and 
Triumph.  I  should  like  them  to  ripen  in 
June.  Can  I  grow  Cucumbers  in  the  same 
house?  I  did  very  well  with  them  in  the 
cold  house  last  year.  Of  course,  I  should 
not  hope  to  have  a  really  good  crop,  but 
just  a  few  for  the  house.  (Ajax,  Stafford¬ 
shire.) 

You  can  grow  Cucumbers  in  the  same 
house  with  Melons,  but  it  is  risky  for  the 
simple  reason  that  Melons  should  be  kept 
drier  when  ripening,  with  more  ventilation 
than  is  given  to  Cucumbers.  The  latter 
should  be  shaded,  while  Melons  do  best  in 
the  full  sun.  You  may  raise  the  Melon 
seedlings  in  the  warm  house  at  present,  but 
you  could  not  expect  to  get  Melons  to  ripen 
in  June,  if  you  do  not  transfer  them  to  that 
house  before  that  period.  A  better  plan 
would  be  to  raise  the  seedlings  in  the  heated 
house,  and  when  they  are  about  ready  to 
plant  out  you  should  make  up  a  hot  bed  in 
the  unheated  house.  You  may  surround  this 
hot  bed  with  a  wall  of  loose  bricks  or  with 
boards,  for  appearance  sake.  On  the  top 
of  the  bed  you  should  place  a  hill  of  gcod 
soil  in  which  to  plant  the  Melons.  To  get 
them  ripened  in  June,  with  your  convenience, 
it  is  now  high  time  to  sow  the  seeds,  and 
then  transfer  them  to  the  hot  bed  as  soon 
as  they  are  large  enough. 


GARDEN  ENEMIES. 

1476.  Blight  on  an  Apple  Tree. 

I  am  enclosing  herewith  a  cutting  from 
an  Apple  tree  with  what  appears  to  be  a 
blight  upon  it.  Will  you  kindly  let  me  know 
what  it  is,  and  what  I  should  do  to  get 
rid  of  it?  (E.  J.  E.,  Essex.)' 

The  Apple  shoot  was  very  thickly  covered 
with  the  eggs  of  some  insect,  but  we  do  not 
recognise  them  in  this  stage.  Your  best  plan 
would  be  to  syringe  the  tree  with  paraffin 
emulsion  or  kerosene  emulsion.  It  is  made 
up  by  dissolving  \  lb.  of  soap  in  4  gallon 
of  water.  Add  2  gallons  of  kerosene  oil 
or  paraffin,  and  churn  the  mixture  thor¬ 
oughly  with  the  syringe  until  they  form  a 
thick,  creamy  liquid.  The  tree  may  be 
syringed  with  the  emulsion  after  you  have 
diluted  it  at  the  rate  of  one  part  of  the 
emulsion  to  nine  parts  of  water. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Barr  and  Sons,  11,  12  and  13,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden. — Barr’s  Seed  Guide. 

Stuart  and  Mein,  Kelso,  Scotland.  Gar¬ 
dening  Guide. 

Howden  and  Company,  Inverness. — How- 
den’s  Garden  Seeds. 

William  Deal,  F.R.H.S.,  Kelvedon,  Es¬ 
sex. — Seed  Potatos  of  Proved  Merit ;  also 
Deal’s  “  Brooklands  ”  Specialities. 

B.  S.  Williams  and  Son,  Victoria  and 
Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway',  Lon¬ 
don,  N. — Seed  Catalogue. 

Stewart  and  Co.,  6,  Melbourne  Place, 
Edinburgh. — Stewart’s  Stronghold  Seeds. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS. 

(A.  Henley)  Asparagus  medeoloides  (gener¬ 
ally  named  Smilax  in  gardens). — (C.  B.  G.) 
With  the  material  to  hand  the  tree  is  evi¬ 
dently  Crataegus  punctata  xanthocarpa  (the 
yellow-fruited  variety  from  North  America, 
and  which  has  had  various  names  m  gar¬ 
dens).  There  are  yellow,  orange  and  white 
fruited  varieties  of  the  British  Hawthorn, 
but  the  fruits  of  yours  are  .spotted  with 
brown  and  of  a  different  shape. — (C,  W. 
Thomas)  1,  Epiphvllum  truncatum ;  2,  As- 
plenium  bulbiferum  fabianum ;  3,  Pteris 

Wknsettii;  4,  Polypodium  appendiculatum. 
— (H.  Mason)  1,  Aspidistra  lurida ;  2,  Be¬ 
gonia  metallica;  3,  Begonia  Rex  var. ;  4, 
Pelargonium  denticulatum ;  5,  Pelargonium 
quercifolium. — (Interested)  h,  Vallota  pur¬ 
purea;  2,  Fuchsia  macrostemma  variegata. 


This  Insurance  is  not  confined  to  Railway 
Train  Accidents  only,  but  against  all 
Passenger  Vehicle  Accidents. 


FREE  INSURANCE.  £100. 


The  CASUALTY  Insurance  Company, 
Limited,  will  pay  to  the  legal  representative 
of  any  man  or  woman  (railway  servants  on 
duty  excepted)  who  shall  happen  to  meet  with 
his  or  her  death  by  an  accident  to  a  train  or 
to  a  public  vehicle,  licensed  for  passenger 
service,  in  which  he  or  she  was  riding  as  an 
ordinary  passenger  in  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  on  the  following  conditions:— 

1.  That  at  the  time  of  the  accident  the 
passenger  in  question  had  upon  him  or  her 
person  this  Insurance  Coupon  or  the  paper  in 
which  it  is,  with  his,  or  her,  usual  signature 
written  in  the  space  provided  at  the  foot. 

2.  This  paper  may  be  left  at  his,  or  her, 
place  of  abode,  so  long  as  the  Coupon  is 
signed. 

3.  That  notice  0  the  accident  be  given  to 
the  Company  guaranteeing  this  insurance 
within  seven  days  of  its  occurrence. 

4.  That  death  result  within  one  month 
from  the  date  of  the  accident. 

5.  That  no  person  can  claim  in  respect  of 
more  than  one  of  these  Coupons. 

6.  The  insurance  will  hold  good  from  6  a  m. 
of  the  morning  of  publication  to  6  a.m.  on 
the  day  of  the  following  publication. 

Signed  . 

Address . 


The  due  fulfilment  of  this  insurance  is 
guaranteed  by 

The  Casualty  Insurance  Company,  Ltd., 

123,  PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  S.W., 

To  whom  all  communications  should  be  made. 
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GENUINE  BARGAINS  IN  ALL  DEPARTMENTS. 

All  Goods  Reduced  from  20  to  50  per  cent,  below  usual  List  Price  to  effect  a  Clearance- 

Greenhouses,  Conservatories,  Frames,  Lights,  Wood  and  Iron  Buildings,  Rustic  Work,  Heating  Apparatus,  and  every  Description 
of  Poultry  Appliances.  Billiard  Tables,  House  Furniture,  Clothing  (Ladies  and  Gents.  )  Boots  and  Shoes, 

Jewellery,  Electro  Plate,  Pianos,  Furs,  Millinery,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 
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PRIZE  LETTER  COMPETITION. 

In  consequence  of  pressure  on  our 
space,  letters  submitted  for  this  competi¬ 
tion  have  been  unavoidably  held  over. 


LX  XVI. 

Desirable  Wall  Climbers. 

House,  shed,  or  other  walls,  if  they  be 
within  the  precincts  of  the  garden,  may 
become  beautiful  and  picturesque  settings 
for  the  vegetation  below  them  if  suitable 
subjects  are  grown  to  cover  them. 
Already  in  the  pages  of  the  Gardening 
WORLD  has  been  described  the  manner  cf 
utilising  them  by  establishing  alpine  and 
other  rock-lovjng  plants  between  the 
stones.  But  there  are  many  who  may  pre¬ 
fer  to  drape  their  walls  with  climbing 
shrubs.  That  was  a  wise  gardener  who 
wrote: — “I  think  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  things  in  decorating  our  gardens  is 
to  have  ail  walls  and  sheds  covered  with 
something.  ” 

Jasmine. 

The  first  flowers  of  the  year  may  be  cut 
from  the  wall  if  a  jasmine  of  the  winter 
flowering  variety  known  as  J.  nudiflorum 
be  established.  It  does  quite  well  with  an 
eastern  aspect,  grows  quickly  and  grace¬ 
fully,  and  of  even  greater  decorative 
value  than  the  type,  is  a  variety  having 
brightly  tinted  leaves  and  known  as  J. 
nudiflorum  aureum,  for  when  the  blossom 
has  disappeared,  and  the  foliage  only  is 
in  evidence,  it  has  a  bright  and  striking 
effect  amid  other  green-leaved  shrubs  that 
may  be  in  close  proximity.  The  sum  of 
ninepence  may  stand  between  a  piece  of 
bare  empty  wall  and  this  charming 
climber.  There  is  one  cultural  hint  I 
must  not  omit,  and  that  i.s  that  any  prun¬ 
ing  that  may  be  necessary  should  be  done 
in  the  early  spring  after  flowering.  • 
Exochorda  grandiflora. 

Anyone  seeing  the  beautiful  Exochorda 
grandiflora  used  as  a  wall  subject  is  sure 
to  be  struck  with  its  beauty.  On  a  wall 
it  makes  growth  of  twelve  feet  or  more, 
and  the  white  flowers  borne  in  long 
racemes,  come  with  the  Laburnums  and 
Guelder  Roses.  It  is  sometimes  known  as 
Pea.rl  Bush.  For  choice  I  would  give  a 
warm  aspect,  but  if  that  is  not  to  be  had 
it  is  so  beautiful  a  subject  that  it  is  worth 
experimenting  with  in  cooler  positions. 
There  is,  moreover,  no  absolute  need  to 
use  it  as  a  wall  plant,  as  it  is  equallv  suit¬ 
able  for  the  open. 

A  Blue-flowered  Climber. 

We  have  not  many  hardy  wall  plants 
that  produce  blue  flowers ;  the  more  wel¬ 
come  place,  then,  must  be  given  to  Ceano- 
thus  Gloire  cle  Versailles.  The  flowers 
have  beauty  of  form  as  well  as  colour,  and 
are  borne  in  spikes,  and  the  large  expanse 
of  blossoms  vielded  by  a  single  plant 
makes  an  excellent  and  showy  bit  of  plant¬ 
ing. 


Forsythia  suspensa. 

A  charming  and  early  flowering  wall 
subject  is  to  be  found  in  Forsythia  sus¬ 
pensa.  Like  the  Jasmine,  it  flower- 
before  its  foliage  is  developed,  and  has  a 
profusion  of  blossom.  It  is  quite  hardy, 
and  though  it  flourishes  almost  anvwhcre, 
it  is  never  so  beautiful  as  when  in  a  warm 
sunny  aspect.  It  is  such  a  robust  vigorous 
grower  that  beyond  its  floral  beautv  it  has 
the  beauty  of  strenuous  vigour.  It  is 
easily  propagated  by  cuttings  put  in  dur¬ 
ing  the  spring  or  autumn. 

Coronilla  glauca. 

Most  of  us,  I  think,  know  that  good  old 
fashioned  plant,  Coronilla  glauca.  But 
how'  do  we  know  it  ?  As  a  rule  as  a  pot 
plant  in  the  conservatory.  It  can  be 
made  to  yield  us  greater  beauty  and  be  in 
all  ways  a  more  graceful  subject  if  treated 
as  an  out-of-door  wall  plant.  It  is  a  mis¬ 
take  to  regard  it  as  a  tender  plant  needing 
heat.  Even  here  in  East  Anglia  I  have  it 
out-of-doors  in  the  open,  and  it  does  not 
succumb.  Trained  to  a  wail,  however,  it 
makes  long  slender  branches  that  are  well 
covered  with  bright  yellow  blossom.  It 
has.  of  course,  the  advantage  of  being 
an  evergreen.  It  is  one  of  the  best  of  sub¬ 
jects  to  use  under  windows  that  are  a  few 
feet  from  the  ground. 

Diervillas. 

There  are  many  shrubs  that  are  for  the 
most  part  grown  in  the  open  that,  when 
trained  to  a  wall,  succeed  admirably. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the 
Weigelas,  or  as  we  ought  to  call  them  in 
these  days  the  Diervillas.  Of  these  D. 
Eva  Rathke  must  take  first  place,  where  a 
bright  red  blossom  is  desirable.  Among 
the  paler  coloured  varieties  D.  florida  Can¬ 
dida  is  one  of  the  best  and  being  double- 
flowrered  it  is  of  longer  endurance  than  the 
single  varieties. 

Magnolias. 

The  Magnolia  is  the  grandest  of  the 
wall  subjects,  house  wall  subjects,  shall 
we  say,  for  its  dignity,  its  nobility  of 
growth,  seem  to  demand  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  position  we  can  devote  to  it?  It  is 
a  great  point  in  its  favour  that  the  hand¬ 
some  laurel-like  leaves  are  evergreen.  I 
may  say  here  that  Magnolias  are  in  this 
country  better  if  established  in  the  spring 
than  in  autumn.  M.  grandiflora  is  the 
most  familiar  form,  but  there  are  others, 
some  evergreen,  some  deciduous,  that  are 
also  excellent.  Thus  the  shrubby  M. 
stellata,  that  flowers  in  March  and  April, 
is  delightful  for  a  low  wall,  and  thus  pro¬ 
tected  its  beautiful  narrow  petalled  flowers 
are  not  injured  by  cutting  winds  if  given 
a  warm  sunnv  aspect. 

The  Mulberry. 

In  this  country  we  scarcely  make  the 
use  we  might  of  the  handsomer  fruit  trees 
for  the  less  important  house  walls.  But. 
take  the  Mulberrv  for  instance.  This 
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makes  a  grand  wall  subject.  1  have  seen 
the  end  of  an  old  country  house  covered 
from  ground  to  roof  with  nowhere  an  inch 
of  wall  visible.  For  some  feet  in  the 
centre  amid  the  green  that  was  trained 
to  the  very  ground  level  and  close  about 
it  appeared  the  trunk  of  the  tree — all  else 
was  leafy  profusion — and  ever}'  year  it 
bore  a  large  crop  of  fruit. 

And,  as  a  field  for  experiment,  let  us  use 
our  walls.  There  are  plants  that  are  so 
nearly  hardy  that  in  favoured  districts 
they  may  be  said  to  be  so.  And  if  we 
happen  not  to  live  in  such,  let  us  use 
our  wall  to  tempt  these  would-be-hardy 
subjects  to  flourish  with  us.  Let  me  give 
an  example.  In  a  garden  north  of  the 
Tweed,  a  keen  amateur  had  the  courage 
to  try  to  grow  Habrothamnus  elegans  in 
the  open — and  succeeded. 

F.  Norfolk. 
- - 


The  Flower  Garden. 


Are  we  going  Sweet  Pea  mad?  I  really 
begin  to  think  we  are !  Several  local  gar¬ 
dening  societies  have  been  worrying  me  to 
give  them  lectures  on  how  to  grow  Sweet 
Peas.  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  such 
information  could  easily  be  gleaned  from 
the  “  G.  W.”  But  there ;  I  have  always 
been  willing  to  help,  and  so  I  have  fallen 
in  with  their  wishes. 

Sweet  Peas. 

Sweet  Pea  lovers  will  have  great  chances 
with  novelties  this  year.  Up  to  the  time  of 
writing  I  have  37  novelties  besides  half-a- 
dozen  or  so  trial  lots  as  yet  unnamed,  al¬ 
though  the  parentage  of  each  has  been 
given  me.  One  has  heard  a  great  deal 
about  its  being  essential  to  keep  secret  the 
parentage  of  Sweet  Peas,  but  I  find  that 
the  best  raisers  set  no  store  on  secrecy,  when 
once  their  seedlings  are  fixed.  The  present 
is  an  excellent  time  to  make  a  sowing  in 
pots  for  general  purposes,  exhibition  or 
otherwise.  If  seed  is  plentiful,  it  is,  of 
course,  advisable  to  save  a  portion  in  case 
the  first  sowing  turns  out  badly.  Do  not, 
however,  make  a  very  late  sowing  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  late  blooms.  The  great 
Thos.  Jones  relies  on  one  sowing,  and  keeps 
his  plants  going  by  cutting  back.  This  re¬ 
minds  me  that  Mr.  Jones  has  written  a 
little  book  on  “  Sweet  Peas  -.  The  Secret  of 
Success. ’’  It  only  costs  three  penny  stamps 
and  I  believe  it  is  selling  like  hot  cakes. 

When  sowing  in  pots,  place  the  seed 
thinly.  I  myself  plump  for  three  seeds  in 
a  small  pot.  Th#  pots  may  have  a  little 
moss  at  the  bottom.  The  soil  should  be 
fairly  light  and  not  too  poor,  as  the  seed¬ 
lings  make  tremendous  roots,  by  planting- 
out  time. 

Making  up  Borders. 

Outdoor  work  is  now  becoming  extremely 
brisk-  I  have  been  making  up  new  borders 
and  to  do  so  have  had  to  split  up  the  bulk 
of  my  plants.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to 
be  ultra  careful  with  coarse  growing  plants  ; 
indeed,  I  use  a  small  axe  for  cutting  all 
plants,  including  Paeonies.  Phloxes,  "Del¬ 
phiniums.  Such  vigorous  things  as  Bol- 
tonias,  Asters,  Heleniums,  Rudbeckias,  etc., 
one  may  hack  at  without  compunction,  a 
mutilated  shoot  or  two  is  nothing  to  grieve 
over. 


Ranunculuses. 

The  present  is  a  good  time  to  plant 
Ranunculuses.  They  are  odd  little  roots, 
and  should  be  planted  fairly  thick  or  they 
will  have  a  rather  dejected  appearance. 
Give  them  three  inches  apart  and  plant  two 
inches  deep,  claw  downwards. 

To  Make  Circular,  Oval,  and  Other  Beds. 

At  one  time  and  another,  amateurs  eager 
to  make  a  fancy  bed  upon  their  lawn  have 
come  to  me  for  information  as  to  how  they 
can  make  a  perfect  circle,  oval,  crescent, 
etc.  A  circle  is  simple  to  make,  for  a  stake 
driven  in  the  ground  will  act  as  the  centre. 
A  piece  of  string  is  looped  over  it,  the  other 
end  being  attached  to  an  iron  rod  or  stake. 
By  keeping  the  string  taut,  a  perfect 
circle  is  assured.  The  longer  the  string,  of 
course,  the  greater  the  circle.  Ovals  are 
made  by  driving  in  two  stakes  in  line  with 
each  other,  the  length  of  the  oval  governing 
the  distance  apart.  A  long  piece  of  string 
that  will  go  right  round  the  two  sticks,  and 
a  bit  over,  should  be  joined  at  the  ends. 
Pass  the  string  over  the  stakes  and  catch 
it  up  with  an  iron  rod.  Pull  tight  and 
walk  round,  keeping  the  rod  hard  against 
the  string,  at  the  same  time  marking  the 
ground.  A  pretty  bed  is  the  trefoil,  which 
is  made  by  placing  three  stakes  at  equal 
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GENERAL  CONDITIONS.— Competitors  must 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular 
paid  contributors  to  THE  GARDENING 
WORLD  or  other  gardening  journals  are  de¬ 
barred  from  entering,  but  occasional  con¬ 
tributors  may  compete.  The  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  competitor  must  appear  on  each 
article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right 
to  reproduce,  in  any  way,t  any  article  or  photo¬ 
graph  sent  for  competition.  The  conditions 
applying  to  each  competition  should  be  care¬ 
fully  read. 


WEEKLY 

PRIZES. 


A  PRIZE  OFTEN  SHILLINGS  will  be  given 
for  the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  para¬ 
graph  or  article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but 
value  rather  than  length  will  be  considered  iu 
making  the  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Com¬ 
petition,”  and  post  not  later  than  the  Monday 
following  date  of  issue.  Entries  received  later 
than  Tuesday  (first  post)  will  be  left  overuntil 
the  following  week. 

Two  prizes  of  2s.  6d.  -will  be  awarded  each 
week  for  the  two  best  letters,  not  exceeding 
150  words,  on  any  interesting  gardening  sub¬ 
ject. 


RESULTS  OF 
LAST  WEEK’S 
COMPETITIONS. 


Some  of  the  best  papers  in  this  competition 
are  too  long,  an  I  we  desire  readers  to  keep 
within  a  column. 

The  prize  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awa-ded  to  ”  J.  G-.  Taylor”  for  his  article  on 
“  Roses  for  Amateurs,”  page  50. 

In  the  Prize  Letter  Competition,  a  prize  was 
awarded  to  “Adiantum”  for  his  article  on 
“  A  iantum  formosum  ” ;  and  another  to 
“Chas.  Ben  tail  ”  for  his  article  on  “  Myos’otis 
in  saucers  of  water,”  page  52. 


distances  apart,  say  4ft.  A  two-foot  piece 
of  string  should  be  used  as  for  making  a 
circle.  By  treating  all  three  stakes  simi¬ 
larly,  one  gets  three  circles  overlapping  each 
other.  The  outer  lines  give  the  shape  re¬ 
quired.  The  crescent  is  also  very  simple. 
Drive  in  two  stakes,  say  2ft.  apart.  Use 
the  string  as  for  making  circles.  The  result 
will  be  that  the  points  meet  before  the  circle 
is  completed.  A  little  experimenting  will 
soon  give  one  an  idea  as  to  the  length  of 
string  required  for  marking  a  bed  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  size. 

Roses. 

Lose  no  time  in  getting  new  Roses  into 
position.  I  have  previously  pointed  out 
that  1  prefer  to  prune  right  back  when 
planting.  The  check  through  shifting  will 
stop  the  plants  starting  too  early.  , 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

Look  lively  must  be  the  order  here.  All 
planting  must  be  got  through  as  soon  as 
possible.  This  does  not  apply  to  Straw¬ 
berries,  however,  as  it  is  safer  to  wait  a 
month  or  so  before  planting  this  fruit. 

Planting  Strawberries,  etc. 

There  are  only  two  good  times  for  plant¬ 
ing  Strawberries,  namely,  September  or 
early  October,  and  late  March  or  early 
April. 

Pruning  of  Fruit  Trees. 

Respecting  the  planting  of  fruit  trees, 
many  argue  for  and  against  pruning  ai 
planting  time.  I  myself  do  not  hold  with 
pruning  trees  at  planting  time,  save  small 
bush  fruits.  Fruit  Trees,  unlike  Roses, 
have  to  carry  something  more  than  flowers, 
and  if  pruned  when  planted,  only  the  basal 
buds  are  left.  These  are  slower  and  entail 
more  labour  on  the  part  of  the  tree  to  start 
them.  Unpruned,  the  trees  break  away 
from  the  topmost  buds,  the  basal  buds  re¬ 
maining  dormant.  These,  after  the  tree  is 
pruned  the  following  season,  form  fruit  buds 
or  spurs.  Fruit  should  not  be  expected  the 
first  year. 

Black  Currant  Mite. 

One  will  soon  see,  if  not  already  noticed, 
the  big  buds  forming  on  mite-infested  Black 
Currant  bushes.  Pick  off  the  buds  as  much 
as  possible,  and  spray  later  with  the  sul¬ 
phur  solution.  A  note  upon  this  will  follow 
at  the  right  time. 

Tree  Cleaning. 

Make  every  effort  to  free  trees  from 
canker,  by  cleaning  the  wounds  and  paint¬ 
ing  with  copper  sulphate  solution,  which  is 
not  quite  so  caustic  as  hydrochloric  acid. 
Old  or  dirty  trees  should  be  sprayed  with  a 
caustic  solution  before  the  buds  commence 
to  move.  The  new  fluid  made  by  dissolving 
2lbs.  of  caustic  soda  in  hot  water  in  a 
wooden  vessel,  and  afterwards  mixing  it 
with  i^lbs.  of  soft  soap,  which  has  been 
boiled  in  water  with  5  pints  of  paraffin 
added,  is  much  the  best  spray  or  wash. 
The  paraffin  should  be  added  to  the  hot 
soap  liquid,  and  well  beaten  before  adding 
the  soda  fluid.  The  whole  should  be  made 
up  to  11  gallons.  Use  at  once,  and  be 
sure  to  well  vaseline  the  hands  and  other 
exposed  parts,  as  the  soda  is  very  caustic. 

Gooseberry  Caterpillar. 

Now  is  the  time  to  cope  with  the  terrible 
Gooseberry'  caterpillar.  This  pest  live- 
over  the  winter  in  the  soil,  and  by  apply¬ 
ing  soot  at  the  rate  of  -lbs.  to  the  rod  now 
and  stirring  it  in,  the  pest  will  be  destroyed. 
Another  dressing  of  soot  should  be  given 
when  the  fruit  has  been  gathered. 

Old  trees  to  be  re-grafted  must  be  cut 
back  at  once.  Make  the  ends  quite  smooth. 
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The  Kitchen  Garden. 


Jigging- 

Di»,  dig,  dig,  if  any  ground  still  remains 
untouched.  Where  wireworm  and  other 
■rubs  are  numerous,  use  vaporite  at  dig¬ 
ging  time.  I  myself  am  still  hard  at  it,  but 
?  must  say  w.th  every  comfort.  My  one 
>ane  has  always  been  cold  feet.  I  have 
,poken  of  wooden  soled  boots  before,  but 
iow  that  Greenlees,  of  Glasgow,  is  offering 
;arden  clogs  at  3s.  6d.  a  pair,  no  one  should 
niss  them.  Cold  feet  make  one  miserable, 
!iut  these  wooden  boots  make  land  walking 


1  pleasure. 

Seans  and  Peas. 

A  really  good  substantial  sowing  of  Broad 
Beans  may  be  made  now  with  confidence. 
\lso  of  early  Peas. 


Cabbages. 

Cabbage  beds  should  be  well  attended  to 
ind  blanks  filled  up.  Lift  and  plant  with 
1  trowel,  as  when  the  plants  are  pulled  out 
)f  the  seed  beds  half  the  roots  are  torn  off. 


Potatos. 

See  that  all  Potato  sets  are  boxed  up,. 
■Seed  Potatos  should  be  purchased  without 
lelay,  in  order  to  ensure  getting  sound  and 
•igorous  seed.  Midlothian  Early  is  without 
loubt  the  best  in  its  class.  Cigarette  or  Sir 
ohn  Llewelyn  are  fine  second  earlies,  but 
nake  sure  of  getting  hea’thv  stock,  as  they 
ire  really  bad  when  the  see"? is  poor.  Factor 
Liehlander  and  Duchess  of  Cornwall  are 
;reat  late  Potatos.  I  would  strongly  advise 
1  trial  of  Dobbie’s  Talisman.  It  is  a  won- 
lerful  Potato. 

Horti. 


The  Amateur’s  Greenhouse. 

Amaryllises  or  fiippeastrums. 

Most  of  these  will  now  be  in  growth,  and 
t  is  not  safe  to  leave  them  longer  beneath 
;tages  or  in  any  dark  place.  If  the  plants 
rave  not  been  potted  for  two  or  three  years, 
he  work  should  ibe  put  in  hand  now. 
'ormerly  I  believed  in  a  somewhat  heavy 
ompost  for  these  handsome  bulbs,  but 
■ince  a  gentleman  told  me  that  he  had  seen 
nillions  growing  wild  in  almost  pure  sand, 

.  have  used  soil  considerably  lighter  in 
'haracter.  Unless  really  coarse  sand  is 
obtained,  I  prefer  using  finely  broken  up, 
:oarse  brick,  soaked  before  breaking  in 
strong  liquid  manure.  The  way  in  which 
he  roots  cling  to  this  shows  how  greatly 
t  is  to  their  liking.  Use  equal  parts  of 
jood  loam,  leafmould,  and  coarse  sand  or 
rroken  brick,  and  on  no  account  allow  more 
han  the  base  of  the  bulb  to  be  covered. 
The  plants  will  now  take  plenty  of  water 
rntil  the  season  for  drying  off  again  sets  in. 

Sowing  Tuberous  Begonias. 

YAhere  plenty  of  heat  is  available  I  believe 
in  sowing  tuberous  Begonias  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks  earlier  than  this,  but  in  an 
ordinary  greenhouse  the  middle  of  February 
:s  quite  soon  enough  to  make  a  start.  The 
seed  is  so  fine  that  it  speedily  decays  in  a 
cold  temperature,  particularly  if  the  soil  is 
kept  too  wet.  Most  failures  in  raising  these 
beautiful  and  useful  plants  may,  however, 
be  ascribed  to  covering  the  seeds  too  deeply. 
I  never  cover  at  all.  After  well  crocking 
the  seedpan,  I  place  a  1  inch  layer  of  the 
rougher  parts  of  the  compost  on  the  crocks, 
;hen  fill  in  with  finely  sifted  very  sandy  soil. 
This  is  made  firm  and  level  with  the  bottom 
of  another  seed  pan,  and  then  the  seed  is 
thinly  sown,  after  previously  mixine  it  with 
a  good  pinch  of  fine  silver  sand.  The  sand 
forms  sufficient  cover,  and  also  serves  to 
regulate  even  sowing.  Watering  is  per- 
■ormed  bv  immersing  the  pan  to  within  an 
inch  of  its  top  in  a  tank  of  tepid  water. 


For  a  Wet  Day. 

When  the  weather  forbids  outdoor  work, 
one  may  well  spend  an  hour  or  two  at  this 
season  with  a  brush  and  sponge  extermin¬ 
ating  insects  on  Palms,  Ferns  Dracaenas, 
etc.  If  not  checked  now,  such  pests  as 
scale,  green  and  white  fly,  and  mealy  bug 
increase  at  a  fearfully  rapid  rate,  especially 
when  the  sun  brings  additional  warmth. 
The  inexperienced  had  better  rely  upon  our 
old  friend  Gishurst  Compound  or  some  other 
manufactured  insecticide ;  most  gardeners 
have  fearful  and  wonderful  mixtures  of  their 
own.  Whatever  is  used  may  be  used  as 
hot  as  the  hand  can  bear,  and  should  be 
forced  into  every  crack  and  cranny.  A  tiny 
bit  of  sponge  on  the  end  of  a  small  slit  of 
Bamboo  is  good  for  getting  at  the  sheathing 
bases  of  Dracaena  and  other  leaves,  and 
one  end  of  the  Bamboo  may  be  pointed 
sharply,  to  drag  unwilling  mealy  bugs  from 
their  hidden  fastnesses. 

Deutzias. 

When  well  managed  there  are  few  prettier 
spring  flowering  greenhouse  plants  than 
Deutzia  gracilis.  Old  plants  are  generally 
met  with,  and  often  look  like  half  worn 
besoms  in  bloom  ;  young  ones  are  infinitely 
preferable,  and  an  amateur  who  has  a  dozen 
nice  youngsters  in  3  and  6  in.  pots  should 
be  a  happv  man.  They  may  now  be  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  greenhouse,  from  cold  frames 
or  the  outdoor  ash  plunging  bed,  and  will 
give  very  acceptable  flowers  for  Easter.  On 
no  account  put  them  straight  into  the 
hottest  p’ace  at  command,  for  too  much 
heat  in  the  early  stages  of  forcing  causes 
the  flowers  to  become  small  and  deformed — 
blind,  gardeners  call  it.  Give  only  enough 
water  to  keep  the  soil  nicely  moist,  and  do 
not  commence  feeding  until  the  leaves  and 
flowers  are  showing. 

Lobelias  From  Seed. 

If  a  good  strain  of  seed  is  obtained  it  is 
easily  possible  to  raise  splendid  Lobelias 
for  bedding  from  a  sowing  made  now.  Lise 
a  well  drained  pan,  fill  up  with  a  mixture 
of  equal  parts  of  leafmould,  loam,  and 
coarse  sand,  and  mix  the  seed  with  sand  for 
sowing,  as  advised  for  Begonias.  Cover  the 
pan  with  a  pane  of  glass  after  watering, 
and  stand  it  in  a  warm,  moist  corner.  The 
seedlings  must  be  pricked  out  as  soon  as 
they  can  be  raised  with  a  forked  match, 
placing  them  2  inches  apart  in  other  pans 
or  boxes  surfaced  with  fine  sand.  The  tops 
can  be  utilized  as  cuttings  when  an  inch 
long,  should  stock  be  short. 

'Solomon’s  Seal. 

This  is  a  well  known  occupant  of  our 
flower  gardens,  and  may  still  be  found 
growing  wild  in  a  few  of  our  woods.  In 
neither  place,  however,  are  the  pretty  flowers 
so  clean  and  white  as  when  grown  under 
glass,  and  anyone  who  has  a  few  clumps 
to  spare  may  well  lift  and  pot  them  now. 
Even  did  they  never  bear  a  flower,  they 
would  still  be  worth  growing  for  their 
foliage,  which  is  strikingly  handsome. 
Large  pots  should  be  used,  and  any  old 
soil  will  serve  for  filling  in  round  the  roots. 
If  the  greenhouse  is  a  cold  one,  the  pots 
may  go  straight  into  it,  but  they  axe  best 
prepared  for  a  warm  greenhouse  by  a  fort¬ 
night’s  or  three  week’s  sojourn  in  a  cold 
frame. 

Golden  Feather. 

This  is  as  easy  to  grow  as  any  weed — 
in  fact,  I  have  seen  thousands  of  plants 
raised  in  a  gravel  path — but  many  amateur 
gardeners  fail  to  get  good  plants  by  bedding 
out  time.  This  is  chiefly  owing  to  their 
not  recognising  that  the  plant  requires  a 
long  season  of  growth.  By  sowing  seeds 
now  this  is  assured,  and  excellent  stuff  will 
be  available  for  bedding  out  at  the  end  of 
May.  The  seed  is  somewhat  light  and 
coarse,  but  although  one  gets  a  lot  for 


money,  it  should  not  be  sown  at  all  thickly. 
Early  pricking  out  into  boxes,  and  careful 
and  eariy  hardening  off  should  be  the  rule. 

•  Sunnyside. 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

Selection  for  Crosses. 

Amateurs,  as  a  rule,  are  not  long  content 
with  the  mere  cultivation  of  Orchids,  when 
they  have  overcome  some  of  the  little  ob¬ 
stacles  and  find  their  plants  making  satis¬ 
factory  progress ;  they  are  anxious  to  know 
how  to  raise  seedling  Orchids.  There  are 
also  those  with  longer  experience,  who  may 
desire  some  other  methods  of  raising  plants 
to  that  they  have  been  following.  Now,  for 
beginners  it  is  well  to  commence  with  some 
object  in  view.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  from  fertilising  the  flower  to  the 
ripening  of  the  seed  vessel  takes  in  most 
cases  a  year.  After  the  seeds  are  sown  they 
are  some  time  before  germination  is  apparent. 
The  first  year  there  is  not  a  great  deal  of 
progress,  but  after  that  they  proceed  more 
quickly,  and  it  is  possible  to  flower  plants 
in  from  three  to  six  years. 

It  will  be  apparent  that  some  considerable 
amount  of  labour  and  expense  is  necessary 
during  that  period,  and  it  is  thus  desirable 
at  the  end  of  the  time  to  produce  something 
that  is  worth  having  when  the  flowering 
stage  is  reached.  It  is  not  altogether  neces¬ 
sary  to  produce  new  kinds,  there  are  plenty 
of  good  hybrid  Orchids  that  are  worth 
raising  again.  There  is  plenty  of  room  for 
the  good  ones,  the  indifferent  ones  are  not 
worth  the  soil  they  grow  in.  There  are 
plenty  of  published  records  of  crosses  in 
Orchids  that  have  been  already  raised,  so 
that  hybridists  starting  to-day  have  a  greater 
facility  for  success  than  older  generations 
possessed.  By  studying  thpse  records  we 
find  what  has  already  been  done,  and  it  will 
be  somewhat  of  a  guide  to  the  future.  Its 
aid  should  enable  us  to  form  some  little 
idea  as  to  what  we  may  expect  to  get.  Al¬ 
though  there  will  always  be  disappointments 
from  those  crosses  we  set  the  greatest  store 
on,  we  may  look  for  a  reasonable  amount  of 
success.  There  are  considerably  larger 
quantities  to  work  from  than  was  the  case 
a  few  years  ago.  In  addition  to  the  species 
that  was  then  in  cultivation  we  have  now  a 
vast  field  of  varied  hybrids  belonging  to 
the  different  genera,  in  which  we  can  have 
selection. 

Secondary  Crosses. 

There  has  been  comparatively  little  done 
in  the  way  of  raising  secondary  crosses  that 
have  appeared  up  to  the  present.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  very  great  strides  will  be  made 
in  this  direction  in  the  near  future.  It  is 
this  class  of  hybrids  that  appeals  to  me  as 
the  ones  we  may  look  to  for  the  greatest  de¬ 
velopments  in  future.  One  should  look 
for  vigour  in  constitution  as  well  as  the 
superior  qualities  of  colour  possessed  by  the 
subjects  intended  to  be  crossed.  Secondary 
crosses,  in  so  far  as  my  observation  goes, 
have  produced  a  great  amount  of  variation 
in  the  hybrids  and  in  most  cases  have  proved 
encouraging  for  future  development  in  fol¬ 
lowing  out  this  line. 

Crossing  Different  Genera. 

Again,  there  are  many  bigeneric  forms 
procurable,  that  is,  from  crossing  two  dif¬ 
ferent  species  of  distinct  genera.  There  has 
3^et  been  comparatively  little  done  and  there 
is  ample  scope  to  experiment  in  the  hope  of 
acquiring  something  new.  If  definite  lines 
of  this  kind  are  "followed  it  lends  far 
greater  interest  to  the  work  and  considerable 
pleasure  is  derived  when  an  amateur  can 
produce  .something  that  interests  the  expert 
out  of  the  ordinary  way.  Many  of  our 
finest  hybrids  have  been  produced  through 
the  instrumentality  of  amateurs  in  the  past. 
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There  is  no  reason  why  amateurs  should 
not  be  even  more  successful  in  the  future. 
Those  who  take  a  pleasure  in  a  hobby  gener¬ 
ally  turn  such  hobbies  to  practical  account, 
often  leading  to  considerable  developments. 
Developments  are  really  possible  in  Orchid 
hybridisation  yet. 

H.  J.  Chapman. 


Rhubarb. 

NOTES 

ON 

FORCING. 

Rhubarb  is  forced  in  the  open  ground 
or  in  pits,  cellars,  or  other  structures, 
where  a  sufficient  degree  of  heat  is  main¬ 
tained.  In  the  open  ground  forcing  is 
frequently  effected  by  covering  the  roots 
with  Rhubarb  pots,  boxes,  or  flower  pots, 
which  are  afterwards  surrounded  with  hot 
dung  or  a  mixture  of  litter,  stable  dung, 
and  leaves.  Forcing  in  houses  is  greatly 
to  be  preferred  ;  not  only  is  the  heat  more 
at  command,  but  the  quality  of  the  pro¬ 
duce  is  not  influenced  by  the  state  of  the 
weather.  Rhubarb  may  be  forced  in 
any  structure  where  a  temperature  of 
from  55deg.  to  65deg.  is  maintained;  a 
Mushroom-house,  the  floor  of  a  vinery  or 
Peach-house,  or  a  pit  will  be  very  suit¬ 
able. 

Where  there  is  not  accommodation  of 
this  description,  the  roots  may  be  placed 
on  dung  beds  in  a  shed,  or  even  in  a 
warm  cellar.  The  red-sta:ked  varieties 
are  greatly  improved  in  appearance  and 
quality  when  forced  in  the  dark.  Roots 
from  two  to  five  years  old  are  the  best 
for  forcing,  but  in  default  of  such,  strong 
roots  of  one  year's  growth  may  be  em¬ 
ployed.  The  reason  of  the  preference 
being  given  to  the  former  is  that  they 
contain  a  greater  amount  of  organisable 
matter  for  the  formation  of  leaves  and 
stalks.  They  may  be  taken  up  care¬ 
fully  anv  time  after  the  decay  of  the 
leaves,  and  placed  close  together  in  the 
spot  where  they  are  to  be  forced.  Some 
light  soil  should  then  be  worked  in 
among  them,  and  a  thin  layer  of  soil 
spread  over  the  whole,  in  order  to  retain 
a  sufficient  amount  of  moisture  for  vege¬ 
tation.  Afterwards,  if  the  soil  become 
too  dry,  a  gentle  watering  may  be  given. 
No  other  care  will  be  required. 

Sometimes  the  roots  are  taken  up  in 
the  autumn,  potted,  or  more  frequently 
packed  close  together  in  boxes,  and  kept 
in  a  shady  situation  till  required  for 
forcing,  when  they  are  placed  in  a  Mush¬ 
room-house  or  vinery.  In  this  way,  by 
bringing  in  a  quantity  of  roots  every 
three  weeks,  a  constant  succession  is  se¬ 
cured  with  little  trouble.  Forcing  may 
he  commenced  in  the  end  cf  November, 
and’ continued  till  a  supply  is  produced 
in  the  open  ground.  The  older  clumps 
are  usually  destroyed  after  they  have 
been  forced,  but  the  younger  ones  may 
be  replanted  and  forced  again  two  years 
later.  These  are  some  very  good  ones 
for  forcing  :  Champagne,  Early  Scarlet, 
Elford,  Tobolsk,  and  Victoria. 

W.  Sherrixgham. 

Dorset. 


Whilst  from  the  most  tempestuous  nooks 
The  chilliest  blasts  ovr  peace  invade, 

And  by  great  rains  our  smallest  brooks 
Are  almost  navigable  made. 

I  do  not  know  what  month  old  Charles 
Cotton,  Isaak  Walton’s  bosom  friend,  had 
in  mind  when  he  indited  the  foregoing 
lines,  but  they  appear  to  be  particularly 
suited  to  this  month,  which,  as  everyone 
knows,  has  acquired  the  unenviable  cog¬ 
nomen  of  “February  fill-dike”.  To  the 
rosarian  it  is  often  a  tiresome  month,  for, 
as  Dean  Hole  tells  us,  “the  cry  is  ‘All  in 
to  begin,’  as  it  used  to  be  the  showman's 
when  we  went  to  the  fair.”  But  “nature 
now  does  weep  in  rain,”  and  after  a  whole 
winter's  moisture  Rose  beds  are  not  easy 
or  pleasant  things  to  deal  with. 

Still,  this  is  the  month  in  which  I  always 
make  an  effort  to  complete  arrears  of 
planting,  and  a  small  consignment  of 
plants  that  arrived  on  the  verge  of  Christ¬ 
mas  is  still  waiting  attention.  Let  me 
confess  that  I  am  growing  more  and  more 
in  favour  each  year  of  planting  Tea.  Roses 
about  the  end  of  the  present  month  in 
place  of  November,  and  if  I  lived  further 
north  I  should  certainly  adopt  this  method 
of  procedure  altogether.  Altogether  I  ad¬ 
vocate  what  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
amounts  to  spring  planting  for  Tea  Roses 
in  cold  districts,  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  I  countenance  tirocuring  them  at  any 
time  but  in  the  autumn.  Whenever  I 
have  had  occasion  to  plant  during  this 
month  I  have  always  made  a  point  of 
ordering  my  plants  in  the  autumn,  heeling 
them  in  separately  in  some  good,  well- 
drained  soil  under  a  north  wall  or  hedge. 
Emphasis  is  laid  on  the  words  “good, 
well-drained,”  because  if  this  point  is 
attended  to,  a  number  of  small  fresh  roots 
will  be  formed  during  the  winter,  which, 
provided  they  are  handled  with  proper 
care  and  attention,  will  cause  the  plants 
to  make  immediate  headway  directly  they 
are  planted.  Of  course,  if  these  delicate 
roots  are  once  allowed  to  get  dry  and 
shrivelled  the  plants  will  never  do.  much 
good  the  first  season.  The  obvious  ad¬ 
vantages  of  such  late  planting  are  that 
the  plants  (being  heeled  in  in  a  dry  and 
sheltered  position)  take  no  harm  from 
frost  or  stagnant  moisture,  and  do  not 
make  that  precocious  growth  which  is  so 
usual  with  Tea  Roses  in  our  mild  and 
open  winters.  Sometimes,  like  last  year, 
March  proves  so  dry  that  late  planted 
Roses  never  get  a  chance  of  succeeding, 
but  this  is  rather  the  exception  than  the 
rule,  and  ninety-nine  times  out  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  there  have  been  less  losses  among 
my  late  February-planted  Teas  than 
among  my  November-planted  ones. 

There  is  so  much  to  be  done  in  the 
Rose  garden  during  March  and  April  that 
I  always  endeavour  to  get  the  thinning 
out,  pruning,  and  manuring  of  the  strong- 
growing  garden  Roses  accomplished  this 
month.  Some  of  these,  such  as  the  Rugosa 
or  Japanese  Roses,  are  much  improved  bv 


being  cut  half-way  to  the  ground  every 
few  years.  It  seems  to  give  them  new  life, 
and  they  are  certainly  more  luxuriant  in 
foliage,  flower,  and  fruit  that  when  they 
are  left  to  go  their  own  sweet  will. 
Climbing  Roses  of  the  Ayrshire,  Bour- 
sault,  and  semper  virens  classes  should 
also  be  looked  over  this  month,  the  older 
growths  cut  out,  and  last  year's  retained 
full  length  and  tied  to  wail,  pillar,  arch, 
or  tree  as  the  case  may  be.  One  of  the 
most  charming  features  of  my  garden  is 
made  by  climbing  Roses  trained  against 
trees. 

Dorothy  Perkins  clambering  u»  a 
clipped  Yew  is  always  a  most  charming 
sight.  This  plant  was  put  in  about  four 
years  ago,  and,  as  it  would  have  been 
courting  failure  to  have  planted  it  in  the 
ground,  which  was  impoverished  by  the 
roots  of  the  Yew,  I  took  the  precaution  to 
sink  a  large  oil  cask  that  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  charred  and  had  its  bottom 
knocked  out,  a  few  inches  below  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  and  close  against 
the  tree.  The  bottom  of  the  tub 
I  blocked  with  some  large  stones  so 
that  while  the  roots  from  the  Yew  would 
be  unable  to  gain  entrance,  there  was, 
nevertheless,  ample  drainage.  Then  I 
filled  up  my  tub  with  a  compost  of  good 
loam,  old  turf,  some  bone  meal,  and  old 
hotbed  manure,  watered  it  copiously  for  a 
month  sO‘  as  to  encourage  it  to  settle,  and 
then  planted  the  Rose.  It  has  been  an 
immense  success  from  the  first,  and  be¬ 
yond  untying  the  growths  once  a  year 
when  the  Yew  is  clipped,  and  removing 
the  older  growths  and  again  retying  to 
the  tree,  the  plant  gives  but  little  trouble. 
One  word  of  warning  to  those  who  would 
like  to  adopt  this  plan  :  Remember  that 
Roses  planted  m  tubs  like  this  require  an 
extra  amount  of  water  in  summer  because 
their  roots  are  naturally  in  a  rather  cir¬ 
cumscribed  space. 

I.ast  November  I  gave  full  directions 
for  the  preparation  of  Brier  cuttings  to 
form  stocks.  These  should  now  be  ex¬ 
amined  as  the  action  of  frost  and  rain  has 
tended  to  work  some  of  them  almost  out 
of  the  soil.  It  is  best  to  go  over  them  and 
push  them  back  into  the  soil  with  one’s 
fingers ;  weeds  must  be  vigorously  ex¬ 
cluded  from  among  the  cuttings.  Pro¬ 
tecting  materials  should  not  be  removed 
during  this  month  as  we  yet  may  have 
severe  frost.  The  hoe  should  be  kept  at 
work  among  those  plants  that  have  no 
protection  around  them,  and  all  stakes 
should  be  carefully  examined  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  gales  of  March. 

Arthur  R.  Goodwin. 

Worcestershire. 


Leptospermum  Chapmanii  is  described 
as  a  red  Manuka,  which  was  recently  in¬ 
troduced  to  the  horticultural  public  in 
New  Zealand.  Seedlings  raised  from  it 
have  given  a  crimson  variety  and  other 
colours. 
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The  Anemone 

(WIND-FLOWER). 


Several  species  of  this  large  and  useful 
jenus  of  plants-  have  long  been  favourites, 
ind  they  have  consequently  developed  a 
:onsiderable  range  in  variety  of  colour, 
size,  shape,  etc.  The  oldest  of  these  is 
die  Poppy  Anemone  (A.  coronaria),  which 
has  been  a  garden  plant  for  the  last  three 
centuries.  It  requires  a  rich,  deeply- 
dug  soil.  Some  growers'  place  a  layer 
jf  cow  dung  a  foot  below  the  surface  of 
the  soil  for  the  roots  to  lay  hold  of  when 
the  growth  is  vigorous.  The  bed  should 
be  raised  a  few  inches  above  the  ground 
level.  The  tubers,  which  are  dry  and 
shrivelled,  should  be  planted  on  an  open 
day  in  Januarv  or  February7  rather  than 
in  October,  the  danger  from  early7  spring 
frosts  being  thus  avoided,  although  better 
results  are  undoubtedly  obtained  when 
the  planting  is  done  in  October  or  No¬ 
vember.  and  the  weather  is  favourable  for 
the  development  of  the  flowers  in  spring. 
Plant  2  inches  deep  and  9  inches  apart. 
The  bed  should  be  kept  clear  of  weeds, 
and  a  mulching  of  decomposed  manure 
and  leaf  mould  given  in  early  spring. 
This  assists  to  economise  moisture  in 
summer.  Water  freelv  in  dry  weather. 

Early  in  August  the  plants  will  show 
1  signs  of  ripening  by7  the  foliage  turning 
yellow ;  the  tubers  should  then  be  lifted 
with  some  earth  attaching  to  them,  and 
-stored  away  for  planting  another  season. 
Seedlings  can  be  raised  from  the  best 
varieties,  the  seeds  being  sown  as  soon  as 
ripe  in  a  bo'x  of  sandy7  loam  and  leaf 
mould,  distributing  them  thinly7  over  the 
surface,  and  just  covering  them  with  soil. 
Over  this  lay  a  covering  of  moss,  and 
place  the  box  in  a  cold  frame.  The  seeds 
germinate  in  about  a  month,  and  the 
seedlings,  if  planted  out  in  the  autumn, 
should  bloom  the  following  spring. 

W.  Sherringham. 


February  2, 


H.  T.  Rose  William  Shcan. 


[. Maclaren  &  Sons. 


squired  a  notoriety  for  the  production  of 
ew  Roses,  which  have  the  rccommenda- 
on  of  being  British  as  well  as  Irish. 

As  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the 
ames  of  a  large  number  of  Roses  in 
ultivadon,  they  have  been  raised  on  the 
Continent,  judging  by  their  French  or 
ierman  names.  British  cultivators  are 
ow  fully  alive  to  the  situation,  and 
everal  are  engaged  in  the  production  of 
.ew  Roses,  including  the  firm  we  have 
list  mentioned. 

William  Shean  is  a  Hybrid  Tea  Rose 
ike  so  many  others  which  have  been  pro- 
luced  at  Newtownards.  When  seen  in  its 


size  when  treated  for  exhibition. 

The  plant  itself  is  of  vigorous  habit, 
with  dark  green  foliage  of  good  substance. 
It  was  awarded  a  Gold  Medal  by  the 
National  Rose  Society  as  one  of  the  best 
new  Roses  for  1906.  So  far  the  cariety 
has  given  every7  promise  of  being  a  Rose 
of  the  first  water  and  of  easy  cultivation, 
so  that  we  expect  to  meet  with  it  fre¬ 
quently  on  the  show  boards  in  the  near 
future.'  It  is  already  being  put  into  com¬ 
merce  bv  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and  Sons, 
who  give  a  full  page  plate  of  it  in  their 
new  Rose  catalogue  for  1906  and  1907. 
facing  p.  iS. 


!)dontoglossum  Ai.h  eve.  —  The 
p-ents  of  this  remarkable  hybrid  were  O. 

)■  wardii  x  harryano-crispum.  The  flower 
nasures  2  in.  to  2 in.  across,  and  has 
a  large  maroon-purple  blotch  on  the 
Atre  of  each  sepal  and  petal  on  a  pale 
rtuve  ground.  When  the  flower  opens 
t  s  ground  is  white,  changing  to  yellow 
.  d  then  to  pale  mauve.  The  lip  has  an 
lunge  crest,  but  is  otherwise  like  the 
Pit  of  the  flower.  Award  of  merit  to  J. 
(rrnev  Fowler,  Esq.  (gardener,  J.  Davis), 
Suth' Woodford,  Essex,  by  the  R.H.S., 

4  January  8th. 

Garden  Making.— We  are  in  receipt 
c  a  neatly  got-up  pamphlet  on  this  sub¬ 
fit  by  Messrs,  j.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Low- 
Ad  Nurseries,  Crawley,  Sussex.  It  deals 
th  the.  choice  of  site,  entrance,  and  ap- 
•oach,  immediate  surroundings,  lawns, 
irk  lands  and  plantations,  lakes,  rural 
irdens  and  woodlands,  Rose  gardens, 
brgolas.  rock  gardens,  herbaceous  gar- 
;ns,  Other  styles  of  gardens,  garden 
uildings,  etc.  '  Old  English  gardens  and 
, reign  gardens  are  also  dealt  with, 
lumerous  illustrations  of  gardens  and 
arden  scenery  accomplished  by  Messrs, 
heal  and  Sons  serve  to  emphas  se  the  re- 
uirks  made  by  the  writers.  Mr.  Joseph 
heal  has  for  many  years  given  attention 
>  landscape  gardening. 


best  form,  the  Rose  is  well  expanded, 
with  the  broad  outer  petals  more  or  les^ 
rolled  back  at  the  margin  and  finished 
up  by  the  inner  petals  forming  a  beauti¬ 
ful  cone  in  the  centre.  1  he  blooms  are 
of  great  size  and  substance,  while  the 
form  leaves  nothing  to  he  desired.  The 
colour  is  a  beautiful  soft  and  pure  pink, 
with  a  delicate  light  yellow  venation. 
Each  of  the  outer  petals  is  qin.  to  jin. 
long,  thus  making  a  bloom  of  the  largest 


Last  summer  we  had  occasion  to  des¬ 
cribe  the  above  beautiful  new  Rose  which 
was  brought  before  the  public  at  the  ex¬ 
hibition  of  the  National  Rose  Society  at 
Regent's  Park.  It  was  exhibited  by- 
Messrs.  Alexander  Dickson  and  Sons, 
Newtownards,  Co.  Down,  Ireland,  who 
have  teen  so  successful  in  raising  new 
Roses  for  some  years  past.  Indeed, 
Ireland,  within  the  last  decade  or  so,  has 
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Useful  Novelties  for  the  Garden. 

Our  pages  this  week  are  chiefly  devoted 
to  novelties  in  hardy  flowers  and  Roses, 
while  fruit  and  vegetables  are  confined  to 
Tomatos  and  garden  Peas. 

The  Sweet  Pea  takes  the  pride  of  place 
as  the  most  popular  annual,  and  the 
novelties  are  sc  numerous  that  we  found 
it  most  convenient  to  engage  two  experts 
to  give  their  opinions  on  the  most  striking 
of  the  novelties  for  this  year.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  varieties  mentioned  are  not  exhaus¬ 
tive,  but  all  the  best  are  included,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  there  is  sufficient  for  one  year's 
trial  by  lovers  of  this  delightful  annual. 
The  experts  deal  almost  exclusively  with 
those  being  put  into  commerce  this  year, 
while  other  varieties  that  were  brought 
before  the  public  in  1906  at  the  exhibition 
of  the  National  Sweet  Pea  Society  hold 
out  a  promise,  perhaps,  of  being  offered 
to  the  public  in  1908.  The  varieties  that 
stand  out  head  and  shoulders  above  the 
other  novelties  are  singled  out  by  the 
writers,  and  it  is  certain  that  they  will  be 
well  tried  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

The  other  flowers  we  deal  with  are 
varied,  but  all  hardy  and  well  known  to  be 
useful  subjects  for  garden  decoration  and 
cut  flowers.  Each  carries  its  own  recom¬ 
mendation.  and  in  all  cases  this  is  of  a 
high  order  of  merit.  Every  garden  lover 
has  or  should  have  his  or  her  own  tastes 
and  preferences,  and  will  be  guided  in 
their  choice  accordingly.  Many  of  them 
are  improvements  on  old  flowers,  and  re¬ 
present  the  annual  advancement  that  is  be¬ 
ing  made.  They  will  present  a  pleasing 
change  either  in  form,  colour,  or  size,  or 
in  all  these  particulars. 

- - 

The  Tree  Witch  Hazel  has  kept  its 
appointed  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  notwithstanding  the  severe  frost 
and  snow  just  after  Christmas. 


. 
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Othonnopsis  cheirifolia. 

A  plant  of  striking  and  uncommon  ap¬ 
pearance  is  Othonnopsis,  or,  as  frequently 
rendered,  Othonna  cheirifolia.  It  grows 
about  one  foot  or'  fifteen  inches  high,  and 
although  not  what  we  term  hard  wooded, 
may  correctly  be  classed  among  shrubby 
plants.  The  leaves  are  borne  in  pairs, 
are  fairly  long,  and  graceful,  and  of  a 
particularly  glaucous  or  powdered  appear¬ 
ance,  which  constitutes  the  great  charm 
of  the  plant,  especially  during  the  winter 
and  early  spring,  when  the  silvery  grey 
tint  is  peculiarly  cheerful  and  attractive. 
The  composite  flowers  are  fairly  large, 
and  of  a  bright,  glowing  yellow-. 

The  best  position  for  Othonnopsis  is  a 
fairly  dry  bank,  or  an  elevated  spot  upon 
the  rockery,  for  elxcessive  moisture, 
especially  in  winter,  is  detrimental  to  its 
well-being.  It  is  a  good  subject  for 
chalky  soils,  and  should  be  a  good  sea¬ 
side  plant. 

Some  care  is  needed  in  the  matter  of 
propagation,  w-hich  may  be  effected  by 
means  of  cuttings.  These  cannot  be 
deeply  inserted,  and  as  it  is  essential  that 
they  shall  be  firmly  fixed  in  the  compost 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  attach  each  cutting 
to  a  quill  or  splinter  of  wood,  which  will 
act  as  a  stake  to  keep  it  in  position  whilst 
rooting.  River  sand  or  road  grit  is  ex¬ 
cellent  rooting  material,  with  just 
sufficient  leaf  soil  to  retain  a  nice  degree 
of  moisture. 

Heather  Bell. 

- - 

Violets. 

SUMMER  AND 

WINTER 

CULTURE. 

To  provide  a  supply  of  Violets  during 
winter,  preparation  will  have  to  be  made 
a  considerable  time  in  advance,  for  it  is 
useless  to  expect  bloom  from  plants  that 
have  been  placed  in  a  border  and  left 
there  with  little  or  no  attention  until  it 
it  time  to  lift  and  frame  them  again.  The 
primary  point  in  successful  Violet  cul¬ 
ture  is  good  treatment  throughout  the 
year;  they  are  perennial,  and  keep  on 
growing  after  flowering,  hence  their 
growth  should  be  encouraged  throughout 
the  year. 

The  first  operation  will  be  to  prepare 
the  ground,  which  should  be  done  as 
early  in  the  year  as  possible.  Dig  deeply 
and  incorporate  well-decayed  farmyard 
manure  with  the  soil  as  the  work  pro¬ 
ceeds,  or,  failing  farmyard  manure,  road 
scrapings  and  burnt  garden  refuse  can  be 
used  to  advantage.  The  best  position 
for  Violets  during  the  summer  is  a  par¬ 
tially  shaded  border  or  a'  position  well  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  north  or  north-east,  as  too 
much  sun  at  this  season  is  detrimental  to 
their  well-being.  By  observing  these 
conditions  one  will  be  following  the 
natural  instinct  of  the  plants  and  provid¬ 
ing  a  position  in  which  they  would 
flourish  in  their  wild  state. 

About  the  beginning  of  April  prepara¬ 
tions  must  be  made  to  plant,  prior  to 
which  the  ground  must  be  raked  fine  and 
made  moderately  firm.  Violets  mav  be 


propagated  by  division  of  the  roots;  als 
from  runners  or  seeds,  the  two  fornu 
methods  being  those  generally  employei 
By  dividing  the  roots  of  Violet  plan 
their  vigour  is  increased,  which  can  \ 
said  of  most  perennials ;  hence  the  be 
results  are  obtained  when  the  plants  ai 
divided  each  year  after  floweris; 
Runners  can  also  be  used  by  bein 
planted  out  in  April,  and  by  this  metho 
a  young  and  vigorous  stock  can  alwai 
be  maintained,  which  will  make  fii 
plants  for  winter  flowering.  In  plantm 
out  Violet  crowns,  or  runners,  allow  or 
foot  between  the  rows  and  nine  inchi 
between  each  plant ;  the  large  sing 
varieties  can  be  allowed  a  little  moi 
room.  After  planting  water  well,  whe 
they  will  require  little  further  attentio 
beyond  being  kept  free  from  weeds,  an 
pinching  off  all  runners  as  soon  as  the 
appear.  In  about  two  months’  time  th 
plants  will  be  well  established,  and  as  th 
weather  gets  hot  and  dry  they  should  t 
syringed  every  evening  and  thorough! 
watered  asi  required.  A  mulching  c 
light  manure,  such  as  old  mushroom  be 
compost,  can  be  applied  between  th 
plants  to  advantage  or  an  occasional  ay 
plication  of  liquid  manure. 

Having  dwelt  rather  lengthily  on  th 
summer  cultivation  of  the  Violet,  upo 
which,  indeed,  depends  success,  for  plant 
so  treated  rarely  suffer  from  the  attack 
of  Violet  fungus  or  red  spider,  I  will  no- 
deal  with  their  cultivation  in  winter. 

About  the  end  of  September  the  plant 
can  be  lifted  and  framed,  a  sunny  pos: 
tion  being  chosen,  as  every  ray  of  sui 
shine  is  beneficial  at  this  season  of  the: 
growth.  The  most  suitable  compost  fo 
placing  in  the  frames  is  old  mellow  loam 
and  this,  with  a  good  sprinkling  of  lea 
mould,  and  a  dressing  of  old  lime  rubb! 
that  has  been  put  through  a  sieve,  wii 
suit  them  to  perfection.  Fill  the  frame 
to  about  6  inches  from  the  glass  for  th 
double  varieties,  and  about  9  inches  fo 
the  single,  and  plant  about  4  inches  apart 
After  planting,  Violets  will  require  littL 
or  noi  water  through  the  winter,  and  n< 
attempt  must  be  made  to  pamper  them 
Protect  from  heavy  rain  and  frost;  re 
move  all  leaves  that  show  signs  of  decay 
and  keep  the  surface  of  the  bed  sweet  witl 
an  occasional  stirring  with  a  pointed  stick 
and  the  result  should  be  a  good  crop  0 
Violets. 

Spadesman. 

- - 

Rose  Mme.  Jules  Gravereaux. — Th< 
above  Tea  Rose  introduced  to  thi: 
country-  in  1901  proves  a  very  vigorous 
grower,  suitable  either  for  exhibition,  for 
garden  decoration  as  a  pillar,  standard 
or  bush  Rose,  or  for  pegging  down.  Th( 
flowers  are  of  large  size,  very  double 
chamois-yrellow,  with  a  rosy  peach  centre. 
A  coloured  plate  is  given  in  Rosch 
Zeitung  for  December. 

A  Red  Sunflower.— A  plant  was  be 
ing  sold  as  a  red  Sunflower,  the  product 
of  crossing  Helianthus  multiflorus  and 
Echinacea  purpurea.  The  Revue  de 
I'Horticulture  Beige  for  January-  15th 
scouts  the  idea  of  the  plant  being  a 
hy-brid.  M.  Fred.  Burvenich  pere  says, 
we  have  vainly-  searched  for  traces  of  the 
parents  which  ought  to  be  present  in  the 
characters  of  the  new  Sunflower.  He 
reckons  the  plant  simply  a  variation  of 
E,  atropurpurea. 
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Sweet  Pea  ]Movelties 


The  Opinions  of 

Two  Sweet  Pea  Experts. 


for  1907. 


I.  By  Thomas  Duncan. 


Sweet  Pea  growers  will  now  be  laying 
n  their  supplies  of  seed,  and,  as  there 
.3  always  a  great  charm  in  novelty,  will 
naturally  be  perusing  the  catalogues  now 
pouring  in  from  the  various  experts,  in 
the  hope  that  they  will  find  something 
sensational. 

Those  who  during  the  past  year  had  the 
privilege  of  attending  some  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  shows,  or  reading  the  accounts  of 
these  in  the  Gardening  Press,  will  be 
much  disappointed  to  find  that  very  many 
of  the  varieties  that  were  certificated  or 
favourably  criticised  will  not  be  found  in 
any  of  the  lists.  This  will  probably  arise 
either  from  the  scarcity  of  seed,  or  be¬ 
cause  the  raisers  do  not  consider  them  suf¬ 
ficiently  fixed.  If  the  latter  is  the  reason, 
judging  by  the  sportiveness  of  many.  c‘ 
the  novelties  last  year,  few  growers  will 
be  sorry. 

Those  that  were  favourably  commented 
upon,  and  are  not  being  sent  out,  will 
include  Audrey  Crier,  a  lovely  soft  pink 
Spencer,  and  the  Silver  Medal  variety 
at  the  N.S.P.S.  show  in  London  in 
July,  1906;  Maud  Guest,  a  blush  Spen¬ 
cer  ;  Princess  Maud  of  \\  ales,_  salmon 
cerise ;  Etta  Dyke  and  Lady  Althorp,  two 
splendid  white' Spencers  ;  Queen  of  Nor¬ 
way,  a  grand  mauve  Spencer;  May  Mal¬ 
colm  and  Lady  Sarah  Spencer,  two  enor¬ 
mous  deep  pink  Spencers ;  Queen  of 
Spain  (Hurst),  the  dazzling  scarlet  Spen¬ 
cer  that  drew  so  much  attention  at  Ulver- 
ston;  Elsie  Herbert,  a  blush-tinted  Spen¬ 
cer  ;  Mrs.  Rothera,  which  by  the  way  has 
been  purchased  by  Messrs.  Sutton  and 
Sons,  a  white  flushed  salmon  pink  ;  George 
Stark,  a  carmine  Spencer ;  and  Ivv  Mil¬ 
ler,  a  picotee-edged  Spencer.  Notwith¬ 
standing  these  omissions,  growers  will 
have  novelties  galore.  Turning  instinc¬ 
tively  in  the  first  place  to  Mr.  Eckford's 
list,  we  find,  besides  novelties  of  other 
raisers,  four  of  his  own,  which  from  their 
reasonable  price  are  certain  to  have  an 
enormous  sale.  They  are  all  of  the  old 
type,  very  strong  growers,  and  perfectly 
fixed.  Their  names  are  Agnes  Eckford, 
a  lovely  shade  of  pink,  soft  and  bright 
with  very  long  stems;  Queen  of  Spam, 
a  soft  pink  of  ivory'  clearness,  awarded 
a  F.C.C.  by  the  Scottish  Horticultural 
Association,  and  very  greatly  admired 
wherever  shown  last  year;  Earl  Cromer, 
a  unique  flower,  quite  distinct  in  colour 
from  anything  we  already  have,  may 
be  described  as  crimson  lake ;  Horace 
Wright,  named  after  the  first  secretary 
of  the  National  Sweet  Pea  Society,  and 
who  has  now  entered  the  lists  as  a 
dealer  in  Sweet  Pea  seed,  is  the  gem 
of  the  Eckford  novelties.  It  received  an 
Award  of  Merit  at  the  N.S.P.S.  show 
in  London  in  July  last,  and  is  best  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  very'  much  improved  D.  R. 
Williamson,  which  variety  it  will  easily' 


oust.  This  will  rank  as  one  of  the  very 
best  if  not  the  best  variety  of  the  vear. 

Another  great  novelty,  and  the  one  about 
which  most  has  been  heard,  will  be  Mrs. 
Collier.  This  variety'  has  been  shown 
during  the  past  year  under  the  following 
names,  Mrs.  Collier,  Dora  Cowper,  Mrs. 
R.  F.  Felton,  Mrs.  Godfrey  Baring,  Ceres, 
etc.,  and  at  London  in  July  last,  when 
shown  by  Mr.  Breadmore  under  the  name 
of  Dora  Cowper,  received  an  Award  of 


Merit.  As  the  committee  of  the  N.S.P.S. 
considered  that  the  same  variety  had 
been  shown  in  the  previous  year  by  Messrs. 
Dobbie  and  Co.  as  Mrs.  Collier,  Mr. 
Breadmore  was  requested  to  change  the 
name  to  Mrs.  Collier,  which  he  has  gener¬ 
ously  done.  Some  experts  do  not  consider 
all  these  varieties  as  synonymous,  and  the 


question  will  require  to  be  definitely  set¬ 
tled  by  growing  them  side  by  side.  The 
colour  is  deeper  than  that  found  in  Hon. 
Mrs.  E.  Kenyon  or  Mrs.  Eckford,  but  it  is 
a  very  much  stronger  grower,  three  or 
four  flowers  being  freely  produced  on  a 
spike. 

Mr.  Breadmore’s  other  novelties  are 
Tweedy  Smith  and  Cecil  Crier,  the  for¬ 
mer  a  lovely  bicolor  and  the  latter  a  fine 
deep  rosy'  pink  Spencer. 


Mr.  Bolton  was  expected  to  be  sending 
out  some  of  the  grand  Spencer  family 
h©  is  known  to- .possess,  but,  alas !  nothing 
is  surer  than  disappointments,  as  the  only 
one  he  is  putting  on  the  market  is  Olive 
Bolton,  a  splendid  large  deep^coloured 
pink.  This  variety  is  perfectly  fixed,  and 
as  the  quantity  @f  seed  is  small,  those  who 
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do  not  wish  to  be  left  in  the  lurch,  should 
remember  Mrs.  H.  Sykes  last  year  and 
order  early.  Mr.  Bolton’s  other  varieties 
are  Mrs.  R.  F.  Felton,  Mrs.  Collier  and 
Hetty  Green.  The  latter  is  a  very  fine 
bright-coloured1  flower,  and  when  shown 
at  Ulverston  last  year  attracted  universal 
admiration 

Messrs.  Bobbie  and  Co.,  in  addition  to 
Mrs.  Collier,  have  catalogued  Blush 
Queen,  a  very  fine  blush  colour  variation 
of  Gladys  Unwin,  and  Albatross,  a  very 
free  flowering  .white  which  will  be  invalu¬ 
able  for  cutting  purposes. 

Mr.  Unwin  has  six  novelties  this  year, 
four  of  which  are  being  sent  out  by 
Messrs.  Watkins  and  Simpson,  and  the 
other  two  by  himself.  They  are  all  of 
the  Gladys  Unwin  type  and  perfectly  fixed. 
Those  being  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Watkins 
and  Simpson  are :  Nora  Unwin,  a  pure 
white  Gladys  Unwin,  which  the  raiser  ex¬ 
pects  to  run  Dorothy  Eckford  hard  for 
premier  honours,  not  by  any  means  a 
light  task ;  Mrs.  Alfred  Watkins,  a  fine 
pale  pearly-pink  Unwin;  E.  J.  Castle, 
somewhat  in  the  way  of  John  Ingman  or 
George  Herbert.  By  next  year  we  mav 
expect  to  find  these  three  varieties  brac¬ 
keted  as  synonymous. 

In  Frank  Dolby  we  have  the  best  of 
the  lot.  and  which  from  its  colour  will 
prove  an  immense  favourite.  It  may  best 
be  described  as  a  Lady  G.  Hamilton 
LTnwin. 

Those  retained  by  Mr.  Unwin  are  A. 
J.  Cook  and  Pink  Pearl,  a  Mrs.  W.  Wright 
L  nwin  and  a  much  improved  Unwin  with 
a  deeper  edging  respectively. 

From  Mr.  Sydenham  comes  another  of 
the  Spencer  family,  raised  by  Miss  Hemus 
and  named  Paradise.  In  colour  it  is  a 
bright  warm  rose.  Mr.  Sydenham  is  also 
sending  out  Mrs.  Charles  Foster,  a  lovely 
shade  of  lavender  of  the  Spencer  type,  but 
he  is  warning  growers  that  it  is  inclined 
to  sport. 

Messrs.  Bakers  have  also  listed  Mrs. 
Charles  Foster  as  well  as  Mrs.  Charles 
Mander,  a  light  maroon  or  magenta- 
coloured  Spencer. 

From  Messrs.  Sutton  acid  Sons  comes 
a  splendid  variety'  that  will  rank  among 
the  finest  novelties  of  the  year,  Marbled 
Blue,  which  may'  be  described  as  a  very 
much  improved  Princess  of  Wales. 

A  variety  that  attracted  much  admira¬ 
tion  at  Ulverston  Show  was  Mrs.  William 
Carter,  a  light  silvery'  mauve  Spencer, 
shown  by  Messrs  Gillbanks  Brothers,  who 
have  sold  the  stock  to  Messrs.  Bunting 
and  Co:.  London. 

A  new  raiser  appears  on  the  scene  this 
season  in  the  person  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones, 
of  Lewisham,  and  if  he  manages  Sweet 
Peas  as  successfully  as  Jhe  does  “Mums” 
the  older  growers  had  better  be  looking 
to  their  laurels.  He  is  sending  out  four 
novelties,  all  of  the  Spencer  ty'pe,  viz., 
Mrs.  Chick  Homes,  a  deep  rosy'  maroon  ; 
E.  E.  Matthews,  a  deep  maroon;  Lady 
Lennard,  a  pure  white;  Mrs.  A.  J.  Norris, 
a  brilliant  rose. 

From  America  we  have  Phenomenal,  a 
vastly-improved  Maid  of  Honour  of  the 
Spencer  type,  and  Burpee's  Brilliant  Blue, 
said  to  be  the  finest  and  darkest  true  blue 
ever  raised. 

Messrs.  House  and  Son  are  also  send¬ 
ing  out  a  blue  called  Lord  Nelson,  after 
the  style  of  Navy  Blue,  but  richer  and 
deeper  They  have  also  a  Spencer  sport 


called  Rosy  Morn,  of  a  rich  rosy-pink 
colour  with  silver  shading. 

From  Messrs.  Gilbert  and  Son  we  have 
still  another  of  the  Spencer  family  called 
Lady'  Pollock,  a  large  and  fine  pink  flower. 

Messrs.  W.  W.  Johnson  and  Son  are 
sending  out  the  first  of  a  new  race  of 
Sweet  Peas,  having  two  colours  on  a  stem 
and  named  The  Fairy'.  The  end  flower  is 
white  and  the  others  blush  rose. 

These  will  not  by  any  means  exhaust 
the  list  of  new  varieties  to  be  sent  out 
this  y'ear.  but  enough  have  been  mentioned 
to  'show  that  growers  will  have  plenty  to 
choose  from,  the  difficulty  being  which 
sorts  to  select  and  which  to  leave  out. 
Some  nurservmen  have  been  at  verv  con¬ 


siderable  pains  to  catalogue  the  novelties 
of  the  various  raisers  in  order  to  save  their 
customers  the  trouble  of  having  to  write, 
it  may'  be  to  five  or  six  different  sources, 
for  their  supply'  of  seed,  and  in  this  con¬ 
nection  mention  might  be  made  of  Mr. 
Mackereth,  of  Ulverston  and  Barrow-in- 
Furness,  who  has  no  fewer  than  24 
novelties  from  eight  or  nine  different 
growers  in  his  list. 

- AAA - 

Pear  on  Apple  Stock.— The  Florists’ 
Exchange  reports  that  the  Seckel  Pear 
grafted  on  the  Apple  stock  succeeds  well 
in  the  warm  southern  States  of  America, 
where  it  is  of  no  value  an  its  awn  raats. 


II. — By  G.  F.  Drayson. 

Many'  Sweet  Pea  lovers  will  be  disap 
pointed  to  know  that  several  of  the  finest 
novelties,  exhibited  during  1906,  are  being  I 
kept  back  from  the  public  for  anothei 
year,  ?o  that  the  raisers  may'  increase 
their  stocks  and  may.  make  sure  that  the 
varieties  are  perfectly  fi'xed  before  dis¬ 
tribution.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  a 
very  large  number  of  Sweet  Pea  novelties 
are  being  distributed  this  year,  and  several 
of  them  may  be  confidently'  expected  to 
supersede  anv  previous  introductions. 

Mr.  Eckford,  Wem,  Shropshire,  is,  as 
usual-  sending  out  several  varieties.  To 


my  mind,  the  best  of  their  set  is  Horace 
Wright,  a  deep  indigo  blue  flower,  named 
after  the  first  secretary  of  the  National 
Sweet  Pea  Society.  That  Society  has  tes¬ 
tified  to  its  excellence  by  giving  it  an 
Award  of  Merit.  This  variety  was  first 
exhibited.  I  believe,  in  1904,  under  the 
name  of  "Monarch  Improved.”  In  1905 
and  1906  it  was  shown  under  its  present 
title.  Horace  Wright  is  a  fine  large  bold 
flower,  and  is  far  in  advance -of  any  other 
variety  of  its  colour,  and  shouldr  be  given 
a  place  in  every  collection  of  Sweet  Peas. 
The  worst,  perhaps,  that  can  be  said 
against  it  is  that  it  more  often  bears  two 
than  three  flowers  on  a  stem.  Bearing 
in  mind  that,  whatever  may  he  the  case 
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vith  other  colours,  good  novelties  of  this 
ihade  are  seldom  seen,  Horace  Wright 
Should  be  specially  appreciated. 

Queen  of  Spain  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
iful  of 'all  Sweet  Peas,  but  its  compara¬ 
bly  small  size  will  probably  deter  some 
rom  growing  it.  It  is  a  most  lovely  shade 
>f  flesh  pink. 

Agnes  Eckford  is  a  very  beautiful  and 
efined  shade  of  pale  pink,  hooded  in 
orm.  It  is  certainly  a  good  variety,  but 

do  not  think  that  it  can  touch  the  mag- 
lificent  Mrs.  Hardcastle  Sykes. 

Earl  Cromer  is  quite  unique  in  colour, 
>eing  crimson  lake,  shaded  with  a  bluish 
Jint.  It  is  a  well-expanded  flower  of  fair 
ilizc 

A  remarkable  fact  about  the  1907  Sweet 
Pea  novelties  is  that  no  less  than  eleven 
bf  them  are  of  the  Gladys  Unwin  type, 
vith  waved  standards.  Each  of  them  re¬ 
liables  that  variety  in  that  they  produce 
i  very  large  number  of  their  flowers  four 
in  a  stem.  The  first  six  that  I  shall  men- 
ion  are  all  from  Mr.  W.  J.  Unwin,  of 
Tiston,  Cambridgeshire  (who  raised  the 
amous  Gladys  Unwin),  and  of  these,  the 
irst  four  are  on  sale  by  almost  all  seeds- 
nen.  They  can  all  be  said  to  be  fixed. 
This  I  can  testify,  having  seen  them  grow- 
ng  at  Histon.  . 

Nora  Unwin  is  the  result  of  a  cross  be- 
ween  Dorothy  Eckford  and  Gladys  Un- 
vin,  and  it  is  as  pure  a  white  as  is  found 
n  the  Sweet  Pea.  It  is  of  good  substance, 
in  actual  size  it  is  very  little  larger  than 
Dorothy  Eckford,  but,  owing  to  the  better 
ixpansion  of  its  standard,  it  appears 
arger  than  that  variety.  Everything  con¬ 
sidered,  I  think  it  may  be  said  to  be  rather 
setter  than  Dorothy  Eckford.  It  will  pro¬ 
bably  be  as  widely  grown  as  any  1907 
novelty.  At  the  National  Sweet  Pea  So- 
riety’s  London  show,  several  firms  ex¬ 
hibited  bunches  labelled  Nora  Unwin,  but 
in  some  cases  the  flowers  were  slightly 
shaded  with  pink,  or  the  calyces  were 
shaded  with  deep  red.  The  true  Nora 
Unwin  has  none  of  these  defects,  but  is 
1  white-seeded  variety. 

E.  J.  Castle  is  a  giant  flower  belonging 
to  the  Rose  class,  and  the  only  way  in 
which  to  estimate  its  value  is  to  compare 
it  with  John  Ingman.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  it  does  somewhat  resemble  that 
variety,  but  the  two  are  certainly  not 
synonymous,  for  although,  in  form  and 
size,  there  is  little  between  them,  in  colour 
E.  J.  Castle  differs  from  the  other  variety 
,in  having  more  of  a  salmon  shade  in  it. 
In  vigour  of  growth  and  length  of  stem  it 
is  highly  satisfactory.  In  small  collec¬ 
tions  this  variety  and  John  Ingman  are 
not  both  wanted,  although,  of  course,  one 
of  them  must  be  grown.  Personally  I 
would  almost  as  soon  have  the  one  as  the 
other. 

Until  now,  Lady  Grizel  Hamilton,  in 
spite  of  its  comparatively  small  size,  has 
maintained  the  premier  position  in  the 
lavender  section,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
in  1907  it -will  have  to  yield  to  Frank 
Dolby,  a  variety  which  in  shape,  size  and 
everything  except  colour,  resembles 
Gladys  Unwin.  In  colour  it  is  practically 
the  same  as  Lady  Grizel  Hamilton.  It  is 
a  great  advance,  and  it  should  be  grown 
by  every  up-to-date  Sweet  Pea  grower. 

Mrs.  Alfred  Watkins  is  a  larger,  paler 
Form  of  Gladys  Unwin,  but  although  it  is 
tertainlv  a  fine  flower,  the  competition  is 
io  keen  among  the  pinks  that  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  it  will  ever-  1»«  requi»e4  by 


small  growers.  It  is  said,  however,  to  be 
a  fine  variety  for  market  gardeners. 

Mrs.  Walter  Wright,  by  reason  of  its 
beautiful  colour,  has  many  admirers,  and 
A.  J.  Cook  has  the  same  colour,  with  the 
waved  form  of  Gladys  Unwin.  It  is 
hardly  larger  than  its  hooded  prototype, 
but  its  expanded  standard  displays  its  size 
better.  This  variety  can  be  very  highly 
recommended. 

Pink  Pearl  is  described  as  an  improved 
Gladys  Unwin,  but  besides  being  larger, 
it  is  much  deeper  in  colour.  It  is  hardly 
equal  to  some  of  the  Countess  Spencer 
pinks,  but  it  may  be  expected  to  prove 
paore  fixed.  In  price,  also,  it  is  very 
reasonable. 

Much  that  has  been  said  of  Pink  Pearl 
applies  to  Lady  Pollock,  a  large  waved 
flower  of  a  very  delicate  shade  of  pink. 
It  is  from  Messrs.  Gilbert  and  Son,  Dyke, 
Bourne,  Lines. 


[R.  Eckfard. 

Sweet  Pea  Horace  Wrlgrht. 


Blush  Queen  is  a  pale  blush  variation 
from  Gladys  Unwin,  which  should  sur¬ 
pass  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Modesty,  and 
others  of  that  class.  It  is  being  distri¬ 
buted  by  the  well-known  firm  of  Messrs. 
Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  N.B. 

The  same  firm  is  also  bringing  out  a 
new  white  variety  named  Albatross.  It  is 
of  good  size,  form  and  substance,  and  of 
pure  white,  but  it  is  on  account  of  its  free- 
blooming  qualities  that  it  is  being  distri¬ 
buted.  The  raisers  e'xpect  it  to  be  much 
appreciated  for  garden  decoration  and 
cutting. 

Much  has  alreadv  been  said  about  Mrs. 
Charles  Foster,  and  opinions  seem  to  differ 
as  to  its  merits.  This,  however,  is  pro¬ 
bably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  flowers  on 
which  adverse  criticism  has  been  passed 
have  not  been  the  true  variety.  Mrs. 
Charles  Foster,  as  purchased  from  Mr. 
Bolton  by  Mr.  Sydenham,  Tenby  Street, 
Birmingham  (who  is  distributing  it),  was 


really  a  lavender  form  of  Countess  Spen¬ 
cer,  but  like  the  latter  variety,  it  has 
proved  sportive,  producing  many  unwaVed 
forms.  It  is  not  properly  fixed  yet,  and 
is  being  distributed  on  the  understanding 
that  it  is  inclined  to  sport.  Some  critic's 
think  that  this  variety  is  not  such  a  good 
colour  as  Lady  Grizel  Hamilton.  1  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  true  Mrs.  Charles  Foster  is 
superior  to  Frank  Dolby,  but  I  fully  ex¬ 
pect  the  latter  to  prove  the  best  lavender 
for  1907. 

Messrs.  Bakers,  of  Wolverhampton, 
also,  are  distributing  Mrs.  Charles  Foster. 
Most  of  their  stock  has  been  grown  with 
that  of  Mr.  Sydenham,  but  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  that  they  grew  and  carefully  rogued 
themselves  they  are  charging  rather  more 
for. 

The  same  firm  are  also  distributing  Mrs. 
Charles  Mander,  a  large  magenta-coloured 
variety  of  the  true  Countess  Spencer  form. 
The  firm  think  that  it  is  pretty  well  fixed, 
although  it  may  be  expected  to  sport  a 
little.  The  seeds  are  spotted,  similar  to 
those  of  the  lavender  varieties.  This 
novelty  seems  well  worth  a  trial,  and  is 
recommended. 

Mrs.  Collier  is  the  cream  sport  from 
Dorothy  Eckford.  It  was  found  in  the 
grounds  of  quite  a  number  of  growers, 
and  has  been  exhibited  under  several  dif¬ 
ferent  names.  Most  of  the  leading  Sweet 
Pea  firms  are  offering  a  stock  of  this 
variety.  If  Mrs.  Collier  proves  equal  to 
Dorothy  Eckford,  it  will  be  an  acquisi¬ 
tion  indeed.  A  friend  who  has  grown  it, 
however,  speaks  of  it  as  coming  with  only 
twos  and  threes  on  a  stem. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  very  possible  that  it 
will  supersede  Hon.  Mrs.  E.  Kenyon. 

In  addition  to  Mrs.  Charles  Foster,  Mr. 
Sydenham  is  distributing  Paradise,  a 
sport  from  Countess  Spencer,  which  it  re¬ 
sembles  in  form  and  surpasses  in  size.  A 
friend  who  has  grown  it  says  he  measured 
flowers  three  inches  across.  In  colour  it 
is  a  deep  rosy  pink  considerably  darker 
than  Countess  Spencer.  Mr.  Sydenham 
says  that,  so  far  as  he  knows,  this  variety 
is  perfectly  fixed.  He  has  one  hundred 
pounds  of  seed,  and  is  distributing  it  at 
such  a  low  price  as  to  form  a  welcome  re¬ 
cord  for  a  really  first-class  novelty. 

Mr.  Robert  Bolton,  Warton,  Carnforth, 
who  last  year  distributed  Mrs.  Hardcastle 
Sykes,  is  this  year  sending  out  Olive  Bol¬ 
ton,  another  magnificent  giant  variety  of 
the  true  Countess  Spencer  form.  This  is 
a  very  deep  shade  of  rosy  pink.  It  is 
understood  that,  unfortunately,  the  stock 
of  this  variety  is  very  small,  so  intending 
purchasers  should  take  early  steps,  as  the 
history  of  Airs.  Hardcastle  Sykes,  which 
was  sold  out  after  having  been  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  only  a  week  or  two,  may  be  re¬ 
peated. 

It  has  been  stated  that  Mrs.  R.  F.  Fel¬ 
ton  is  identical  with  Mrs.  Collier,  but  Mr. 
Bolton,  who  is  this  year  distributing  the 
former,  states  that  he  considers  it  to.  be 
superior  to  the  latter,  for  Mrs.  R.  F. 
Felton  has  an  upright,  open  standard, 
while  Mrs.  Collier  is  inclined  to  be  hooded. 
That  it  is  a  good  variety  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Jones  included  it  in  his 
stand,  for  which  he  was  awarded  the  Eck¬ 
ford  Cup.  It  might  be  added  that  Mr. 
Bolton  is  offering,  also,  a  stock  of  Mrs. 
Collier. 

Hetty  Green,  another  novelty  from  the 
same  source,  is  described  as  a  large  va¬ 
riety  coming  three  and  four  on.  a  stem. 
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In  colour  the  standards  are  scarlet,  over¬ 
laid  with  orange,  and  the  wings  rosy  crim¬ 
son. 

Mr.  Bolton  is  also  offering  a  mixture 
of  Countess  Spencer  form  Sweet  Peas, 
containing  a  wide  range  of  colour. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft,  Hither 
Green,  Lewisham,  has  long  been  known 
as  an  enthusiastic  and  highly  successful 
horticulturist,  his  name  being  especially 
associated  with  Chrysanthemums.  It  is 
pleasing  to  note  that  lately  he  has  been 
turning  his  attention  to  the  raising  of  new 
Sweet  Peas.  This  year  he  is  distributing 
his  first  four  novelties.  Of  these,  the  first 
three  have  all  the  delightful  waved  form 
of  Gladys  L'nwin.  E.  C.  Matthews  is  a 
giant  velvety  maroon,  and  may  very  pos¬ 
sibly  surpass  all  previous  introductions 
of  this  shade.  This  variety  is  well  worth 
a  trial. 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Norris,  a  deep  glowing  rose 
flower,  and  Mrs.  Chic  Homes,  a  deep  rosy 
mauve,  are  other  waved  forms,  quite  fixed. 

Lady  Lennard  is  a  white  waved  flower, 
but  it  is  too  soon  yet  to  say  how  it  com¬ 
pares  with  Nora  Unwin.  Mr.  Jones  says 
that  last  year  95  per  cent,  came  true,  so 
this  year  it  may  very  reasonably  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  prove  quite  as  true  as  is  wanted 
by  anyone. 

Mr.  Breadmore,  High  Street,  Winches¬ 
ter,  Hants,  holds  the  stocks  of  several 
extra  fine  varieties,  but  this  year  he  is 
only  distributing  one,  Tweedy  Smith,  a 
deep  rose  and  pink  bicolor. 

In  addition  to  the  six  waved  varieties 
from  Mr.  Unwin,  we  have  also  another 
novelty  from  him,  Zoe,  a  rather  deep  blue 
variety,  that  does  not  fade  in  the  sun. 

Messrs.  I.  House  and  Sons,  Westbury- 
on-Trym,  Bristol,  are  distributing  Nigger 
and  Lord  Nelson.  The  former,  as  ex¬ 
hibited,  did  not  prepossess  one  in  its  fa¬ 
vour.  It  is  a  deep  purple  maroon  and  the 
raisers  claim  that  it  is  the  darkest  Sweet 
Pea  yet  in  commerce.  Surely  a  less  vul¬ 
gar  name  might  have  been  given  it. 

Lord  Nelson  is  a  deep  blue  variety  after 
the  style  of  Navy  Blue,  of  which  it  is  said 
to  be  an  improved  form. 

Mildred  Ward,  from  Mr.  Sydenham,  is 
an  improved  form  of  that  old  favourite, 
Gorgeous.  The  colour  is  less  liable  to  be 
destroyed  by  the  sun. 

Such  arc  the _  Sweet  Pea  novelties  of 
1907;  a  large  number  indeed.  Some  of 
them,  perhaps,  are  not  of  sufficient  merit 
to  be  wanted  by*  any  except  those  who 
grow  a  very  large  number  of  varieties, 
and  some  of  the  very  highest  merit  are 
probably  too  much  alike  to  be  all  re¬ 
quired. 

As  many  readers  may  be  confused  by 
the  large  choice  of  novelties,  I  will  name 
those  which  I  consider  to  be  the  most 
wanted:  Horace  Wright,  Frank  Dolby, 
Nora  Unwin,  Olive  Bolton,  Paradise,  Mrs. 
Charles  Mander,  E.  C.  Matthews,  Mrs. 
R.  F.  Felton  or  Mrs.  Collier,  A.  J.  Cook, 
E.  J.  Castle,  and  Mrs.  Charles  Foster. 

Several  further  varieties,  such  as  Blush 
Queen,  Pink  PearL  and  the  three  remain¬ 
ing  Eckford  novelties  may  also  prove  of 
value. 

Mr.  Henry  H.  Gibson  writes:  Burpee's 
Brilliant  Blue,  in'  heavy,  deep,  well- 
manure'd  soil,  has  standards  of  darkest 
navy  blue  and  wings  of  Oxford  blue, 
edged  Gentian  blue.  In  light  soils  the 
standards  show  a  shading  of  purple, 
poverty  of  soil  increasing  the  nurple.  Mr. 
Gibson  is  the  raiser  of  the  variety. 


*€/tina  3&<fter. 

SUTTON’S  GIANT  WHITE  RAY. 


The  China  Aster,  like  the  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum,  continues  to  develop  into  new  forms 
under  the  fostering  hand  of  the  florist,  and 
it  needs  only  the  eye  of  a  keen  observer 
or  plantsman  to  select  promising  forms 
and  to  submit  them  to  still  further  treat¬ 
ment  in  order  to  get  better  flowers,  more 
of  them,  or  a  variety  of  colours  amongst 
the  new  type.  During  recent  years  an  at¬ 
tempt  has  been  made  to  break  away  from 
the  trim  formality  of  the  flowers  in  which 
florists  of  the  old  school  used  to  take  de¬ 
light.  These  trim  flowers  are  useful  in 
their  way  and  look  remarkably  neat  when 
displayed  on  show  boards  like  Carnations 


•r  Chrysanthemums,  but  within  recen 
times  people  have  come  to  recognise  th> 
value  of  planting  their  gardens  with  some 
thing  that  will  be  elegant, .  artistic  am 
decorative,  as  well  as  merely  trimly  beau 
tiful. 

One  of  the  most  recent  types  is  Sutten’ 
Giant  White  Ray,  which  is  altogethe 
different  from  the  strains  known  under  thi 
names  of  Comet  and  Ostrich  Plume,  whicl 
are  also  amongst  recent  acquisitions.  In 
deed,  the  newest  type  has  most  affinit; 
with  the  quilled  Asters,  but  differs  in  hav 
ing  longer  and  stronger  quills  expanding 
to  the  mouth  from  a  slender  base  ant 


[C »fy right ,  Sutton  and  i 

Sutton's  Nevi  Giant  White  Ray  Aster, 


Webbs’  New  Double 


Salmon 


Glarkia. 
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is  quite  a  mistake,  however,  as  the  plants 
serve  to  crowd  one  another  to  such  an 
extent  that  only  the  main  stem  is  able  to 
produce  flowers,  while  many  of  the  weaker 
plants  get  crowded  out  altogether. 

A  better  plan  with  this  Clarkia  is  to  thin 
out  the  seedlings  when  about  an  inch 
high  to  S  in.  or  10  in.  apart  at  least. 
This  allows  the  plant  to  throw  out  side 
branches,  which  continue  the  succession  of 
bloom  after  the  main  stem  has  shed  its 
flowers  and  begins  to  develop  the  seeds. 
This  keeps  the  bed  furnished  throughout 
the  season  from  the  time  the  seeds  ger¬ 
minate,  though  the  plant  may  only  be 
looked  upon  as  a  late  summer  and  autumn 
bloomer  unless  the  cultivator  takes  the 
precaution  to  sow  some  seeds  in  August. 
When  well  grown,  however,  few  of  the  an¬ 
nuals  are  more  popular  or  more  pleasing 
in  gardens  on  account  of  their  elegant 
and  graceful  habit  and  the  pleasing  colours 
of  their  flowers. 

- AAA - 

HYBRID  TEA 

ROSE 

MRS.  PETER  BLAIR. 

The  Rose  now  being  put  into  commerce 
under  the  above  name  would  be  perfectly 
suitable  foj  exhibition  provided  the 
blooms  were  large  enough.  As  it  is. 
they  are  extremely  neat,  the  conical 
centre  being  formed  of  numerous  petals 
surrounded  by  larger  ones,  which  spread 
out  on  the  expansion  of  the  flowers.  It 
is  only  occasionally,  however,  on  strong 
plants  and  on  vigorous  stems  that  blooms 
can  be  obtained  sufficiently  large  for  ex¬ 
hibition  purposes.  For  garden  decora¬ 
tion,  however,  the  variety  will  be  admir¬ 
able  bath  on  acebunt  of  its  colour  and 
t-he  freedom  and  continuity  with  which 


anding  «ut  h«rirentally  from  the  centre  ; 
ence  th«  name  White  Ray.  No  dcubt 
‘:her  colour*  of  thi*  type  will  be  produced 
1  a  year  or  two  as  in  the  case  of  every 
ther  section  of  the  China  Aster. 

The  plant  grows  about  2  ft.  in  height, 
eing  amongst  the  most  vigorous  of  its 
lass.  This  is  important  because  these 
irge  flowers  may  be  cut  with  any  length 
f  stem  for  indoor  decorative  purposes  in 
ases.  It  is  noteworthy  that  this  Aster 
roved  capable  of  withstanding  the  long, 


Several  species  of  Clarkia  have  long 
aken  rank  as  popular  garden  annuals 
rhich  were  badly  neglected  when  summer 
{lower  bedding  was  highly  in  vogue.  They 
vere  not  entirely  destroyed,  however,  but 
lave  gone  on  steadily  improving  and  in 
ecent  year*  the  improvement  has  been 
nore  marked.  They  vary  chiefly  in  the 
;olour  of  the  flowers,  but  two  species  at 
east  have  double  forms.  For  many  years 
oast  Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons,  Wordsley, 
Stourbridge,  have  been  improving  these 
iouble  forms  both  as  to  colour  and  the 


The  flowers  are  of  a  uniform  and 
charming  soft  salmon,  and  the  effect  is 
heightened  by  the  breadth  of  the  petals, 
which  are  neither  too  numerous  nor  in¬ 
conveniently  crowded.  The  stems  vary 
from  iS  in.  to  2  ft.  in  height,  and  the  in¬ 
dividual  flowers  are  arranged  singly  in 
the  axils  of  the  leaves  so  that  we  get  the 
impression  of  a  long  leafy  spike  of 
flowers.  The  earliest  blooms  reach  their 
full  development  and  expand  while  the 
stems  are  yet  relatively  short,  and  as  the 
latter  lengthen  there  is  a  succession  of 


[■ Copyright ,  Webb  and  Sons. 

Clarkia  Webbs’  New  Double  Salmon. 


percentage  of  double  ones  which  may  be 
raised  from  a  packet  of  seed.  One  of  the 
finest  of  their  acquisitions  is  their  new 
Double  Salmon  Clarkia,  an  illustration  of 
which  we  are  enabled  to  reproduce 
through  their  courtesy  for  the  benefit  of 
readers  who  may  pot  be  acquainted  with 
this  class  o’f  flowers. 


flowers  that  continue  through  August  and 
September.  The  Clarkias  are  closely  al¬ 
lied  to  the  Godetias  as  well  as  the  F  uchsias 
and  Evening  Primroses.  Instead  of 
drooping  in  the  manner  of  a  Fuchsia  the 
flowers  are  upright  like  those  of  an  Even¬ 
ing  Primrose.  v 

Being  perfectly  hardy,  this  may  be  sown 


dry  and  hot  weather  of  the  past  season 
better  than  mo*t  other  varietie*.  It 
should,  therefore,  be  much  more  effective 
in  the  garden  than  dwarf  varieties,  which 
sometimes  almost  fail  to  make  a  display 
in  droughty  summers  unless  they  are  con¬ 
tinually  watered  or  mulched  to  keep  them 
growing.  We  are  indebted  to  Messrs. 
Sutton  ancl  Sons,  Reading,  for  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  illustrating  their  new  type  of 
China  Aster. 


about  the  beginning  of  August,  and  again 
at  the  beginning  of  April  in  the  open 
ground.  By  this  means  a  very  lengthy 
display  is  ensured  at  practically  no  ex¬ 
pense  or  trouble  on  the  part  of  the  cul¬ 
tivator  beyond  attending  to  the  thinning 
of  the  plants,  which  is  an  all-important 
matter.  Many  beginners  and  even  ex¬ 
perienced  men  sow  their  annuals  too 
thickly,  thinking  that  they  will  make  a  finer 
mass  by  being  left  like  little  hedges.  1  h.s 
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they  are  produced  during  summer  and 
autumn.  The  outer  petals  are  lemon- 
yellow  and  the  centre  considerably 
darker.  The  flowers  are  also  deliciously 
scented. 

The  plant  is  of  robust  growth  and  the 
stems  well  furnished  with  large  leaves  of 
a  rich  glossy  green  more  or  less  tinted 
with  red  or  bronze  in  the  young  state. 
The  stems  and  large  spines  are  also  red, 
and  the  effect  is  pleasing  and  handsome, 
even  before  the  plant  comes  into  bloom. 
The  plant  may  be  used  for  garden  decora¬ 
tion  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  will  com¬ 
mend  itself  to  cultivators  on  account  of 
its  being  a  distinct  addition  to  the  Hybrid 
Teas.  The  sweet  scent  of  the  flowers 
will  also  appeal  to  those  who  believe  that 
Roses  and  Carnations  should  be  sweet 
scented  as  well  as  beautiful. 

The  National  Rose  Society  awarded  it 
a  Gold  Medal  when  shown  at -their  metro¬ 
politan  exhibition  in  July  last  'by  Messrs. 
Alexander  Dickson  and  Sons,  Newtown- 
ards,  Co.  Down,  Ireland,  who  have  a 
coloured  plate  of  it  in  their  Rose  cata¬ 
logue  for  1906  and  1907. 


The  flowers  of  the  above  variety  are 
3m.  across  and  of  a  full  rich  pink  or 
salmon-pink.  The  petals  are  fairly 
numerous,  broad,  and  shallowly  notched 
at  the  edges.  The  foliage  of  the  plant 
is  good,  and  the  stems  may  be  cut  of 
great  length.  The  blooms  are  also  de¬ 
cidedly  fragrant.  Whether  this  is  re¬ 
garded  simply  as  a  winter  flowering  Car¬ 
nation  or  an  American  Carnation  the  fact 
remains  that  is  was  raised  by  Mr.  H. 
Burnett,  St.  Margaret’s  Vineries,  Guern¬ 
sey,  who  has  on  several  occasions  brought 
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fins  bunches  of  it  before  the  British  pub¬ 
lic.  He  supplied  us  with  flowers  from 
which  our  photograph  was  taken. 

A  bunch  of  thirty-six  blooms  of  this 
variety  took  the  first  prize  in  the  class 
for  the  best  vase  of  any  pink  winter  flower¬ 
ing  Carnation  at  the  exhibition  of  the 
Winter-flowering  Carnation  Society  in 
December  last.  Most  of  the  flowers  ex¬ 
hibited  against  it  consisted  of  Enchant¬ 
ress,  but  there  were  several  exhibitors, 
and  their  flowers  were  really  fine.  En¬ 
chantress  is  always  a  favourite,  but  the 
additional  tint  of  salmon  observable  in 
Mrs.  H.  Burnett  captivated  everybody  by 
the  beauty  of  the  flowers  when  set  up  in 
a  vase  on  long  stems.  It  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  find  many  admirers  when  it 
comes  to  be  put  into  commerce  by  the 
raiser. 

- *+4 - 

An  Aloe  Causes  Blood  Poisoning.— 
On  the  last  day  of  the  old  year  an  inquiry 
was  held  at  Pontypridd  relative  to  the 
death  of  a  coachman’s  wife.  The  evi¬ 
dence  produced  was  that  deceased  was 
dusting  an  Aloe  plant  on  the  21st  Decem¬ 
ber,  and  while  bending  down,  the  Aloe 
pricked  her  face,  just  under  the  eye.  A 
sore  appeared  on  the  following  day,  and 
continued  to  get  worse,  and  although 
medical  aid  was  summoned,  the  woman 
died.  Dr.  J.  Morgan  Rees  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  she  died  of  blood  poison¬ 
ing.  and  that  there  must  have  been  a  germ 
of  some  kind  meting  on  the  point  of  the 
Alt*. 


HYBRID  PERPETUAL 

ROSE 

DAVID  R. 

WILLIAMSON. 

During  recent  years  many  complaints 
have  been  made  that  the  Roses  being  put 
into  commerce,  though  beautiful,  have 
been  lacking  in  scent.  The  Rose  we  have 
selected  on  this  occasion  possesses  both 
beauty  and  fragrance,  the  latter  being 
present  to  an  unusual  degree.  The 
flowers  are  of  large  size,  very  double  and1 
well  expanded  somewhat  after  the  style  of 
Etienne  Levet.  The  petals  are  broad, 
smooth,  well  spread  out,  of  good  texture 
and  of  a  charming  rich  carmine  rose. 

The  plant  is  more  truly  a  perpetual 
bloomer  than  many  others  put  into  com¬ 
merce  under  this  title.  Fresh  shoots  con¬ 
tinue  to  arise  all  through  the  summer  and 
autumn  months,  and  as  these  get  fully  de¬ 
veloped  they  are  terminated  by  a  cluster 
of  flower  buds.  The  variety  is,  therefore, 
well  adapted  for  bedding  and  garden  de¬ 
coration  generally.  The  flowers  are 
equally  well  adapted  for  cutting,  being 
produced  on  strong  upright  stems.  Those 
who  desire  to  exhibit  can  also  employ  this 
Rose,  for,  by  disbudding,  it  is  not  only 
at  once  of  fine  size,  but  becomes  very  effec¬ 
tive  on  account  of  its  massiveness. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  Roses 
that  are  most  popular  for  exhibition  pur¬ 
poses  are  unsuited  for  garden  decoration 
because  they  produce  only  a  few  flowers 
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FAMOUS  FOR  114  YEARS. 

CATALOGUES  FREE. 

JOHN  K.  KING  &  SONS, 

The  King’s  Seedsmen, 

Coggeshall,  Essex,  and  Reading,  Berks. 


FRUIT 


80  Acres  of  Saleable 
Trees. 


SEEDS 


The  best  procurable. 

Lists  Free. 


ROSES 


Hundreds  of  Thousands. 
Bushes  in  variety.  Pack¬ 
ing  and  Carriage  Free, 
for  cash  with  order  7/6 
per  doz.  50  ■  per  100. 


Ufc 

I 


All  other  Nursery 
carriage  forward. 


Stock 


ROSIES  IN  POTS. 

Ornamental  Trees  (91 
Acres.)  A  superb  col¬ 
lection  of  Herbaceous 
Plants,  Four  Acres  of 
Glass.  Clematis  and 
other  climbers  in  pots. 


GENERAL  CATALOGUE 

(190  pages)  of  Nursery  Stock,  with  hundreds  of  illustrations 
and  full  of  valuable  information,  free  on  receipt  of  3d.  for- 
postage.  Please  mention  this  paper 

RICHARD  8MITH  &  CO.t  WORCESTER. 


R°SMITHiC8 

NURSERYMENS,  \A/n  DPF  CT  F"  O 

SEED  MERCHANTS  ,  ™  U  r\  U  U  O  I  L-  r\  , 


BLACKMORE  &  LANGDON’S 

BEGONIAS 

In  Highest  Quaiity,  also  at  all 
prices  for  Bedding  Out,  Ac. 

AWARDED  16  COLD  MEDALS,  6  SILVER  CUP8. 

SEED  IN  SEALED  PACKETS. 

Double,  2/6  and  5/- ;  Single,  1/-,  2/6,  and  5/-.  Single  also  in 
separate  colours.  Also  frilled  and  crested  Single. 

GRAND  LARGE  TUBERS,  TO  COLOUR. 

Double,  5/-,  12/6  and  30/-  per  doz.  Single,  4/-,  8/-,  and 
20/-  per  doz.  Mixed  Doubles,  3/6  per  doz.,  25/-  per  100. 
Semi  Doubles  fcheapest  bedders),  10/-  per  100. 

Mixed  Singles,  2/6  per  doz.,  17/6  per  100. 

American  Winter  Flowering  and  Border 

CARNATIONS. 

A  Grand  Collection  of  all  Sections.  Our  new  illustrated 

Single  frilled  begonias.  ~  Catalofrue’  w!th  Cultural  In-=tructions-  P°st  free- 

Special  offer  during  March  and  April  of  one  dozen  rooted  Cuttings  of  American  Carnations,  in  12  choice  varieties  for  6s. 


TWERTON  HILL  NURSERY,  BATH. 


I\|EVV  ROSES  •  The  following  splendid  se 
.  Qf  12  Tea  and  Hybrid  Tea 

Rose  Trees  for  10s. ;  half  set,  5s.  6d. ;  “  Mildred  Grant  ” 
H.T.  (silvery-pink);  “Frau  Karl  Druschki”  H.P.  (white, 
very  beautiful) ;  “  Btoile  de  France  ”  H.T.  (velvety- 
crimson)  ;  “  Florence  Pemberton  ”  H.T.  (cream-white) ; 
“Golden  Queen”  T.  (deep  golden-yellow);  “Hugh 
Dickson  ”  H.P.  (crimson,  shaded  scarlet)  ;  “Le  Progress” 
H.T.  (nankeen-yellow);  “White  Caroline  Testout  ”  H.T.  ; 
“William  Notting”  H.T.  (coral-red) :  “Linda  Curtis*’  T. 
(salmon);  “Dean  Hole”  H.T.  (silver-carmine);  “Duchess 
of  Portland”  H.T.  (sulphur  yellow).  Lists  free.  With  each 
dtzen  Tree*  one  of  the  “Gold  Medal”  TLT.  Rose,  “J.  B. 
Clarke,”  (deep  scarlet),  will  be  given  gratis. 

D.  HARRISON  &  Co., 

Milligan  Road  Nurseries,  LEICE8TER. 

Telegrams:  “Harrison,  Roses,  Leicester.” 

GRICE’S  SWEET  PEAS. 

F<  r  nearly  to  years  we  have  claimed  for  our  Sweet  Pea 
collections  that  they  were  not  only  the  Cheapest  but  the 
best  in  the  market,  and  a  trial  order  will  prove  conclusively 
that  while  it  is  necessary  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  a  good 
article,  it  ;s  not  necessary  to  pay  the  fancy  prices  so  eften 
asked  for  seeds  of  these  charming  and  popular  flowers. 

Our  Collections  for  the  present  season  have  as  usual  been 
carefully  revised,  aud  we  Invite  comparison  of  our  offer 
with  any  other  advertised. 

Collection  No.  1  contains  18  fine  named  varieties,  em¬ 
bracing  all  shades  of  colour.  Price  1  2  Post  Free. 

With  the  above  we  send  gratis  a  packet  of  100  seeds  of  our 
Prize  Strain  of  Aster  Clant  Comet  mixed. 

Collection  No.  2  contains  18  choice  varieties  entirely 
distinct  from  No.  1.  Price  1,  8  Post  Free. 

With  the  above  we  send  gratis  a  packet  of  100  seeds  of 
our  Prize  Strain  of  Large  Flowering  Stocks  mixed. 

The  two  collections,  post  free.  2/8,  with  a  packet  of  our 
Special  Strain  of  Machet  Mignonette,  gratis. 

Collection  No.  .'  .  ntains  the  following  18  superb  new 
varieties  : — Black  Knight,  Dainty.  Dorothy  Eckford,  G’advs 
Unwin,  George  Gordon,  Helen  Lewis.  Helen  Pierce,  Hon. 
Mrs.  E.  Kenyon,  Jeannie  Gordon,  Jessie  Cuthbertson,  King 
Edward  VII.,  Lady  Grisel  Hamilton.  Marchioness  of  Chol- 
mondeley.  Miss  H.  Philbrick,  Miss  Willmott,  Mrs.  Walter 
Wright,  Prince  of  Wales,  Romolo  Piazzaui. 

60  seeds  each,  packed  separately  ...  2/6. 

With  the  above  we  send  gratis  a  packet  of  100  Seeds  of 
our  Superb  Strain  of  Aster  Victoria,  mixed. 

The  three  collections  post  free  6/-,  with  Black  Michael, 
Boltons  Pink,  David  B.  Williamson.  Eve'yn  Byatt,  Florence 
Spencer.  John  Ingman  (26  seeds  each)  gratis. 

BEGONIAS. 

We  make  a  great  speciality  of  these  lovely  flowers,  and 
after  an  immense  stock  of  strong  two  year  old  tubers,  which 
we  guarantee  will  giv«  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  all 
purchasers. 

Single  : — Scarlet,  Crinasan,  Pink,  Copper,  White,  Yellow, 
Salmon,  Orange,  separate  or  mixed,  per  doz.  2/6,  per  100 17/6. 

Double  : —  Capper,  Orange,  Pink,  Bed,  Yellow,  White, 
separate  or  mixed,  per  doz.  3/6,  per  100  27/-. 

General  Catalogue  together  with  our  dainty  Sweet  Pea 
List,  sent  gratis  and  post  free  to  all  applicants.  Please 
favour  us  with  au  application. 

ARTHUR  E.  GRICE  &  CO., 

Smmtlsmmn,  BIRMINGHAM. 


At  Special  Low  Prices  for  Cash  with  Order. 

STRONG,  LOW-BUDDED 
HYBRID  PERPETUAL  DWARF  ROSES. 

Anna  Alexleff,  reddish  salmon,  6d  each. 

Clio,  flesh  colour,  rosy  pink  centre,  6d  each. 

Eugene  Furst.  deep  crimson,  6d  each. 

Fisher  Holmes,  crimson  scarlet.  6d  each. 

Frau  Karl  Druschki.  snow  white,  new-.  9d  each 
Horace  Vernet  reddish  purple,  6d  each. 

Jean  Llaubaud.  crimson,  shaded  black,  8d  each. 

Louie  Van  Houtte.  red.  shaded  crimson.  6d  each 
Madam  Lulzet.  silvery  pink,  6d  each. 

Mrs.  J.  Lalng,  soft  pink,  6d  each. 

Prlncs  0.  de  Rohan,  deep  crimson,  6d  each. 

Ulrich  Brunner,  cerise,  6d  each. 

The  above  12,  carriage  paid,  5s.  3d. 

TEAS  AND  HYBRID  TEAS. 

A.  Ouinnoisseau,  the  white  La  France,  6d  each. 

Caroline  Testout.  bright  rose,  6d  each. 

Captain  Christy,  delicate  flesh,  6d  each. 

Catherine  Mermet.  light  flesh.  6d  each. 

Craoe  Darling,  white,  shaded  peach.  6d  each. 

Cruss  an  Teplltz.  brilliant  scarlet,  6d  each 
Kaserln  A.  Victoria,  primrose  yellow’,  6d  each. 

I  a  France,  peach  colour.  6d  each. 

Marie  Van  Houtte.  yellow-tipped  rose.  6d  each. 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Crant,  rosy  pink.  6d  each. 

Perle  des  Jardln,  deep  yellow,  6d  each. 

Souvenir  de  Presdt.  Carnot,  rosy  flesh,  shaded  white 
6d  each. 

The  above  12,  carriage  paid,  os.  3d. ;  or  the  two  .sets 
complete  10s. 

CLIMBING  ROSES. 

EXTBA  STRONG  LOW-BUDDED 
Aglala.  yellow  rambler,  8d  each. 

Climbing  La  France,  peach,  8d  each. 

Crimson  Rambler.  Sdeach. 

Dorothy  Perkins,  beautiful  shell  pink,  Sd  each. 

Rene  Andre,  saffron  yellow,  9deacb. 

Euphrosine.  rosy  pink,  8d  each. 

Cl. Ire  de  Dijon,  salmon  yellow  8d  each. 

Madam  Berard  deep  fawn,  8d  each. 

Marechal  Neil,  golden  yellow,  8d  each. 

Paul’s  Carmine  Pillar,  rosy  carmine,  8d  each. 

Thalia,  w  hite  rambler,  8d  each. 

W.  Allen  Richardson,  coppery  yellow,  8d  each. 

The  above  12,  6s.  9d,  carriage  paid :  or  the  three 
collections,  15s.  9d. 

STANDARD  ROSES. 

Choice  selection  of  hybrid  perpetual  teas  and  hybrid  teas 
12s.  6d.  per  dozen,  or  6  for  7s..  carriage  paid. 

MONTHLY  ROSES. 

Ducher.  pure  white,  6d  each. 

Fellemberg,  rosy  crimson,  6d  each. 

Hermora.  blush  pink,  6d  each. 

Laurette  de  Messlney.  red,  shaded  yellow,  9deacb. 

Mrs.  Bosanquet  flesh  colour.  Sd  each. 

Mme.  E.  Reeal,  coppery  red.  8d  each. 

Or  thefl  for  3s.,  carriage  paid. 

J.  WOODS,  F.R.H.S., 

_ SWAYTHL1NG,  HANTS. _ 

Readers  of  advertisements  in 

these  pages  will  greatly  oblige  and 
Is  assist  us  by  always  mentioning  “  The 
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[ Maeldrcn  and  Sons. 

Malmaison  Carnation  Marmion, 


In  order  to  keep  a  Tomato  true  to  type 
over  any  number  of  years  it  is  necessary 
to  continually  select  fruits  true  to  tlie 
type  and  plants  possessed  of  the  same 
habit  as  the  parent.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  life  of  a  Tomato  is  only  of  ten 
years’  duration  after  it  has  been  put  into 
commerce.  Probably,  however,  this 
would  vary  according  to  the  variety.  An¬ 
other  method  of  maintaining  the  stan¬ 
dard  of  perfection  in  this  popular  fruit  is 
to  raise  varieties  as  selections  from  seed¬ 
lings  or  by  crossing  two  distinct  varieties 
for  the  purpose  of  combining  the  qualities 
of  two  parents. 


whether  disbudded  er  not.  That  is  a 
fault  which  cannot  be  laid  te  David  R. 
Williamson  for  the  flowers  are  produced 
in  abundance.  The  plant  is  also  of  regu¬ 
lar  bush  habit  and  may  be  grown  as 
bushes  for  any  purpose  in  the  garden  or 
budded  in  the  form  of  standards. 

We  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  William 
Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts., 
for  this  opportunity-  of  placing  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  Rose  in  question  before  our 
readers.  Those  who  have  the  firm's  cata¬ 
logue  of  Roses,  for  1905-6  will  find  a  full 
page  coloured  plate  of  this  Rose  from 
which  they  can  glean  an  idea  of  its  general 
effect  as  to  form  and  colour. 

- ♦♦♦ - 


JVIalmaison 

Carnation 


MARMION. 


The  above  name  has  been  given  to  a 
very  striking  and  new  perpetual  flowering 
Malmaison  Carnation  which  was  exhibited 
at  the  exhibition  of  the  Winter  Flowering 
Carnation  Society  in  December  last.  The 
blooms  are  quite  double,  widely  ex¬ 
panded,  and  3jsin.  to  4in.  in  diameter 
when  well  grown.  Our  illustration  re¬ 
presents  the  front  view  of  a  flower  nearly 
full  size.  The  combination  of  red  and 
white  is  very  striking  and  even  attractive. 
Notwithstanding  the  many  varieties  of 
Malmaison  Carnations  we  have  seen, 
none  of  them  are  in  any  way  coloured 
like  this  one,  which  is  unique  as  far  as 
rve  know-  in  its  class. 

The  ground  colour  of  the  petals  is 
white,  and  the  red  takes  the  form  of  a 
heavy  splash  ®f  bright  red  along  the 


{Copyright ,  Dickson,  Brown  and  Tait. 

Tomato  Dickson,  Brown  and  Tait’s  Victor. 


centre  more  er  less  rayed  at  the  margins 
sometimes,  but  cavering  just  sufficient  of 


the  petal  to  leave  a  broad  white  margin 
or  lacing.  Under  artificial  light  the 
flower  stands  out  very  boldly  indeed, 
owfing  to  the  v'hite  ground  on  which  the 
red  is  displayed,  so  to  speak.  The  white 
ground  also  shows  through  the  red  in  the 
form1  of  fine  lines  or  specks  in  places 
when  closely  examined.  The  reverse 
of  the  petals  is  white  with  a  pale  red,  rayed 
blotch  on  the  middle.  The  flowers  are 
also  fragrant,  like  all  or  nearly  all  of  the 
Malmaisons.  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and 
Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Middlesex,  kindly 
supplied  us  with  the  flower  from  which 
our  photograph  was  taken. 
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NEW  IMPERIAL 


PflEOgY- 

QUEEN  ALEXANDRA. 


Cepgrig't,  K.  i:  S. 

New  Imperial  Facony  Queen  Alexandra. 


Victor  was  the  result  of  crossing  two 
varieties  and  selecting  the  best  types  dur¬ 
ing  a  period  of  several  years.  The  raiser 
has  selected  a  type  characterised  by 
numerous  large  bunches  of  fruits  of  very 
moderate  size.  These  are  perfectly 
smooth,  bright  red,  very  solid  and  excel¬ 
lent  in  flavour.  The  size  of  the  fruits 
may  be  guessed  from  the  fact  that  each 
bunch  bears  from  12  to  25  fruits.  Toma- 
tos  that  are  notable  for  their  great  size 
are  only  produced  in  small  numbers. 
The  accompanying  illustration  will,  there¬ 
fore,  give  an  exact  idea  of  the  size  and 
general  appearance  of  this  new  Tomato. 

Those  who  are  fond  of  Tomatos  for 
dessert  purposes  will  find  this  an  e'xcelient 
one,  as  preference  is  given  to  Tomatos 
of  moderate  size  for  table.  The  flavour 
is  also  superior  in  small  solid-fleshecl 
varieties  by  comparison  with  fruits  of 
large  size,  which  are  almost  invariably 
coarse  in  flavour  and  seldom  find  cu.ti- 
vators  at  the  present  day.  Fruits  of  small 
or  moderate  size  are  also  more  suitable 
for  outdoor  cultivation  than  those  which 
must  have  glass  to  bring  them  to  perfec¬ 
tion.  Notwithstanding,  this  variety  is 
suitable  either  for  outdoor  or  indoor  cul 
ture.  The  illustration  was  kindly  placed 
at  our  disposal  bv  Messrs.  -Dickson,  Brown 
and  Tait,  43  and  45,  Corporation  Street, 
Manchester. 

/  - f++“— 

Rose  Etoile  de  France. — The  velvety 
crimson  colour  of  this  Hybrid  Tea  Rose 
is  very  handsome,  but  hitherto  the  plant 
has  been  rather  uncertain  in  our  climate. 
A  coloured  plate  of  it  appears  in  the  De¬ 
cember  number  of  Rosen  Zeitung. 


A  NEW  STRAIN  OF 

CENTAUREAS. 

A  considerable  number  of  Centaureas 
are  cultivated  and  appreciated  by  culti¬ 
vators  of  plants,  but  a  few  of  the  more 
popular  ones  are  annuals.  To  this  group 
belongs  a  new  strain  of  Centaureas  which 
M  essrs.  Jarman  and  Co.,  Chard,  Somerset, 
have  been  developing  for  some  years  past 
and  bringing  before  the  public.  Several 
of  the  varieties  have  received  distinct 
names,  but  as  far  as  form  is  concerned, 
these  may  all  be  represented  by  the  ac¬ 
companying  illustration  placed  at  our 
service  bv  .Messrs:  Jarman  and  Co. 

The  varietv  named  The  Bride  has  white 
flowers,  while  those  of  The  Bridegroom 
are  heliotrope,  The  Bridesmaid  lernon- 
vellow,  and  Honeymoon  golden-yellow. 
An  award  of  Merit  was  accorded  the 
strain  by  the  R.H.S.  in  1905,  and  First- 
class  Certificates  have  been  accorded  by 
various  important  societies'  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  The  value  of  this 
-train  of  Centaureas  is  therefore  attested 
by  a  large  number  of  people  who  have 
seen  them. 

These  flowers  are  particularly  well 
suited  for  cultivation  by  amateurs,  as  it  is 
only  necessary  to  sow  them  in  well-pre¬ 
pared  soil  at  the  beginning  of  April  to 
get  a  fine  display  during  the  latter  part 
of  summer  and  autumn.  They  are  also 
well  adapted  for  table  decoration  or  for 
decorative  work  in  the  cut  state.  For 
a  succession,  seeds  may  also  be  sown  dun 
mg- May  and  June. 


Most  of  the  species  of  Paeony  known  to 
science  are  in  cultivation,  and  where  un¬ 
improved  are  spoken  of  as  single  Paco- 
nies.  Several  of  them  now  include 
double  forms  grown  in  gardens,  but  none 
of  them  have  been  multip.ied  to  such  an 
extent  as  the  double  forms  of  the  Chinese 
Paeony  (Paeonia  albiflora)  native  to 
north-eastern  Asia.  For  many  years 
past  Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son,  Langport, 
Somerset,  have  been  busy  on  this  species, 
and  have  raised  not  only  beautiful  double 
varieties,  but  quite  recently  they  have  de¬ 
veloped  a  beautiful  new  strain  of  single 
Paeonies  under  the  name  of  Kelw-ay’s  Im¬ 
perial  Paeony.  The  general  characteris¬ 
tics  of  this  strain  are  that  the  outer  petals 
are  broad,  overlapping,  and  thus  retain 
their  original  form.  The  centre  of  the 
flower,  however,  is  filled  up  with  very 
numerous  sma.l  and  short  petals,  de¬ 
veloped  from  the  numerous  stamens 
which  are  such  a  feature  of  single 
Paeonies. 

One  of  the  most  handsome  of  these 
Imperial  Paeonies  is  Queen  Alexandra, 
which  has  broad  outer  petals,  slightly 
crisped,  but  on  the  whole  nearly  flat,  with 
smooth  edges  and  pure  white.  The  out¬ 
line  of  the  flower  is  such  that  it  has  been 
compared  to  a  Water  Lily,  both  for  size, 
shape,  and  snowy  purity.  The  centre  is 
filled  up  with  a  mass  of  golden  stamens, 
transformed  into  tiny  petals,  so  that  the 
flower  is,  in  a  sense,  double,  though  the 
inner  petals  are  so  short  as  to  give  the 
impression  of  a  single  flower  when  seen 
from  a  short  distance.  The  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  stamens  makes  the  centre 
fuller,  and  the  contrast,  therefore,  very 
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decided  between  them  aid  the  pure  white 
petals. 

The  foliage  is  also  well  developed  and 
handsome,  forming  a  fine  background  to 
the  flotvers.  Most  of  the  Paeonies  in 
the  early  stages  have  the  young  stems  an^ 
foliage  of  a  bright  red  colour,  so  that  they 
are  effective  in  the  garden  from  the  time 
they  appear  above  the  ground  till  the 
flowers  have  fallen  and  the  foliage  has  be¬ 
come  fully  developed  and  green.  A  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  these  Imperial  Paeo¬ 
nies  has  been  raised,  but  we  have  singled 
out  this  one  on  account  of  its  chaste 
purity  and  beauty.  We  are  indebted  to 
Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son  for  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  placing  the  illustration  before 
our  readers. 

All  of  these  Paeonies  are  of  easy  culti¬ 
vation  in  good  garden  soil.  Needless 
to  say,  the  drainage  should  be  faultless 
and  the  soil  should  be  trenched  and 
manured  before  the  plantation  is  made, 
if  the  grower  desires  to  get  the  best  re¬ 
sults.  '  One  good  reason  why  the  soil 
should  be  properly  prepared  before  plant¬ 
ing  is  that  Paeonies  do  not  like  to  be  dis¬ 
turbed  at  the  roots,  and  take  a  year  or 
two  before  they  get  fully  established.  Not 
a  root,  therefore,  should  be  committed  to 
the  soil  before  it  has  been  thoroughly  pre¬ 
pared. 

Some  growers  take  the  trouble  to  mulch 
the  ground  with  manure  afterwards,  but 
as  often  as  not  this  manure  is  altogether 
too  fresh,  and  when  placed  around  the 
base  of  the  stems  encourages  the  growth 
of  a  fungus,  which  in  a  short  time  utterly 
destroys  the  Paeonies.  Manure  can  be 
placed  on  the  surface,  however,  and  dug 
in  during  autumn  or  winter,  provided  the 
cultivator  takes  every  care  of  the  roots  be¬ 
neath.  A  cultivator  who  loves  his  plants 
can  manage  both  to  dig  and  manure  his 
plants  without  endangering  the  roots. 

♦♦+ - 

The  Bournemouth  Pines. --Those  who 
have  been  to  that  interesting  watering 
place  on  the  south  coast  have  admired 
the  Pine  woods  or  plantations  of  Scotch 
Fir,  which  come  right  down  to-  the  sea 
coast  and  into  the  town  itself.  Many  of 
the  residents  are  now  regretting  that  these 
Pine  woods  are  fast  disappearing  owing  to 
the  ravages  of  the  builder.  A  suggestion 
has  been  made  to  the  Town  Council  to  ac¬ 
quire  a  portion  of  the  Talbot  Woods,  but 
it  is  feared  that  the  negotiations  may  fall 
through,  and  the  woods  will  go  the  way  of 
other  trees  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns 
that  are  extending  their  area. 

The  Wiles  of  the  Purple  Arum. — 
In  the  second  of  his  lectures  delivered 
recently  at  the  London  University  on 
“Flowers:  Their  Structure  and  Colour,” 
Professor  Bottomley  dealt  with  the  insect 
visitors  of  flowers.  The  methods  used  by 
the  purple  Arum  for  ensuring  the  proper 
dispersal  of  its  pollen  by  the  midges 
which  visit  it  must  surely  be  the  most  de¬ 
moralising.  The  flower,  by  a  train  of 
honey,  entices  the  insect  into  its  pollen- 
bo’x,  where  is  more  honey  possessing  in¬ 
toxicating  properties.  Soon  the  midges 
become  inebriated,  and  in  their  helpless 
antics  knock  against  the  pollen  pillar,  and 
so  become  covered  with  its' powder.  By 
an  ingenious  device  all  exit  is  prevented 
until-  the  stately  Arum  is  satisfied  that  the 
midges  have  performed  their  duty  pro¬ 
perly, 


Antirrhinum 


Carter’s  New 

Fiery  Belt. 


[o  tpyrightti  by  Carter  and  Co. 


Antirrhinum  Fiery  Belt. 


At  one  time  the  flowers  of  Antirrhinum 
were  very  popular  for  exhibition  purposes, 
but  the  seifs,  striped  and  mottled  flowers 
were  those  that  took  the  fancy  of  the 
florist  in  those  days.  More  recently  a 
considerable  amount  of  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  raising  and  selection  of  va¬ 
rieties  of  some  definite  colour  that  will 
prove  effective  for  garden  decoration.  To 
preserve  any  of  these  colours  exactly  true 
to  name  they  have  hitherto  been  propa¬ 
gated  from  cuttings,  but  in  recent  years  _ 
we  have  had  evidence  that  strains  can  be 
fairly  fixed  to  reproduce  their  parents  with 
tolerable  exactness. 

The  Antirrhinum  or  Snapdragon  has 
also  bteen  selected  for  variations  in  height. 
The  old  type  may'  be  regarded  as  the  start¬ 
ing  point  representing  plants  of  medium 
height.  From  these  a  giant  race  has  been 
selected  varving  greatly  in  height  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  space,  soil  and  treatment  given 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  a  dwarf  or 
Tom  Thumb  section  has  also  been  de¬ 


veloped  suitable  for  small  beds  or  as  edg¬ 
ings  to  larger  ones.  All  of  these  types 
have  their  uses  according  to  the  purpose 
for  which  they  are  intended  in  the  garden. 

Messrs.  J.  Carter  and  Co.,  High  Hol- 
born,  London,  have  obliged  us  with  an 
illustration  of  a  new  variety'  selected 
chiefly'  on  account  of  its  brilliant  and  fiery- 
colour  and  effectiveness  in  the  garden. 
This  is  a  plant  of  medium  height  to  which 
they'  have  given  the  name  of  Antirrhinum 
majus  nanum,  Carter’s  Fiery  Belt,  and 
which  grows  to  the  average  height  of 
18  in.  The  flowers  are  of  a  fiery  and 
bright  orange-scarlet,  and  the  name  Fiery 
Belt  was  given  in  reference  to  the  effect 
which  a  border  of  the  variety  produced 
and  which  at  a  distance  looked"  like  a  belt 
of  fire  when  seen  under  bright  sunshine. 
By  a  process  of  selection  and  the  removal 
of  rogues  from  the  seed  beds  these  various 
colours  can  be  fixed  until  at  last  they  can 
be  reproduced  true  from  seed 

Cultivators  find  no  difficulty  in  raising 
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SPECIAL  NOTICE 

FOR  1907. 


IF  YOU  WANT 

REALLY  GOOD  SWEET  PEAS 

AT  MODERATE  PRICES  send  to 

flr.  ROBERT  SYDENHAM,  New  Tenby  St.,  BIRMINGHAM. 

No  Flowers  give  so  mucb  cut  bloom  at  so  little  cost  and  trouble  as  Sweet  Peas. 

HE  says  I  believe  I  cau  safelv  say  that  I  give  as  much  or  more  personal  attention  to  Sweet  Peas  than  anyone  in  the  Kingdom,  that  I  go  to 
more  trouble  and  expense  to  get  all  the  newest  varieties,  and  have  done  as  much,  or  more,  than  anyone  in  the  world  to  popularise  these  charming 
flowers  by  sending  out  only  the  very  best  varieties  at  popular  prices.  My  great  aim  has  been,  and  always  will  be,  to  supply  only  the  very  best 
varieties  at  a  moderate  price,  rather  than  ask  fancy  prices  such  as  have  been,  and  indeed  still  are  being  charged  by  some  firms. 

“  For  fuller  descripi  ions  of  the  varieties  mentioned  in  this  list  and  all  other  known  varieties,  I  refermy  friends  to  my  little  book,  ‘ALL  ABOUT  SWEET 
PEAS,’  revised  and  corrected  to  1905,  with  an  appendix  noticing  all  the  most  important  of  the  newest  ones  shown  in  1906.  Price  0d.’ 

ALL  INTERESTED  IN  SWEET  PEAS  SHOULD  READ  THIS  LITTLE  BOOK  BEFORE  BUYING  THEIR  SUPPLY  FOR  THE  SEASON  ;  ANY  WHO  HAVE  ALREADY 
BOUGHT  THE  1906  EDITION  MAY  HAVE  THE  APPENDIX  ON  RECEIPT  OF  A  PENNY  STAMP  FOR  POSTAGE. 

SPECIAL  COLLECTIONS  FOR  1907- 

The  seeds  in  these  Collections  are  all  carefully  hand  picked ;  only  plump  round  seeds  sent;  all  small, 
poor,  or  doubtful  ones  are  taken  out,  which  I  do  not  think  ia  done  by  anyone  else  in  the  trade;  eighty  to 
ninety  per  cent,  guaranteed  to  germinate  if  treated  as  Instructions  sent  with  each  collection. 

Each  Packet  in  Collections  1,  2  and  3  contains  50  plump  round  selected  Seeds. 


COLLECTION  No.  1.  Twelve  Useful  Varieties,  1/6. 

Coccinea,  rich  carmine  scarlet ;  Countess  of  Latham,  blush  pink,  flushed  salmon-buff :  Countess  of  Radnor,  pale  lavender . 
Dainty,  white,  slight  pink  edge;  Emily  Eckford,  lavender  blue  ;  Lady  Mary  Currie,  rosy  orange  :  Lovely,  pale  pink  :  Maid  or 
Honour,  bluish  white,  darker  pico tee  edge ;  Mars,  rich  dark  red  :  Prince  Edward  of  York,  pal®  salmon  rose,  lighter  wing*.  Queen 
Victoria,  pale  primrose  ;  Sadie  Burpee,  white. 


COLLECTION  No.  2.  Twelve  Good  Varieties,  1/9- 

Agnes  Johnston,  salmon  pink  aud  buff  :  Blanche  Burpee,  white  :  Bolton’s  Pink,  large  salmon  pink  :  Duke  of  Westmin¬ 
ster,  rosy  violet:  Flora  Norton,  rich  sky  blue;  Gladys  Unwin,  pale  pink,  wbh  darker  edge  :  Mrs.  G.  Hig'ginson,  syn.  Gladys 
Deal,  pale  French  grey  :  Prlma  Donna,  pale  piuk  :  Prince  of  Wales,  large  rich  rosy  crimson  :  Salopian,  deep  mulberry  red  :  Scarlet 
Gem,  pale  scarlet :  Triumph,  rosy  salmon  and  blush. 

SINGLE  PACKETS  Of  ANY  VARIETY  IN  COLLECTIONS  NOS.  1  AND  2  2d.  EACH. 

COLLECTIONS  Nos.  i  and  2,  when  bought  together,  will  be  2/6, 
and  a  packet  of  Gorgeous  and  Lady  Cooper  will  be.  added  free  of  charge 

COLLECTION  No.  3.  The  Best  Twelve  Varieties,  2/-. 

Black  Knight,  bronzy  chocolate  :  David  B.  Williamson,  rich  medium  blue:  Dorothy  Eckford,  largest  white  .  Hon.  Mrs 
E.  Kenyon,  pale  primrose;'  Janet  Scott,  pink,  flushed  buff  ;  Jeannie  Gordon,  carmine  and  buff:  King  Edward  VII,,  the  best 
rich  crimson  :  Lady  Grlsel  Hamilton,  pale  lavenner ;  Mildred  Ward,  improved  Gorgeous,  orange  and  piuk:  Miss  Willmott 
salmon  red  :  Mrs.  Walter  Wright,  large,  rich  lavender  blue  ;  Navy  Blue,  best  deep  violet  blue. 

SINGLE  PACKETS  OF  ANY  VARIETY  IN  COLLECTION  NO-  3-  3d.  EACH. 

COLLECTIONS  Nos  2  and  3  may  be  had  together/ for  3-, 
and  a  packet  of  Beacon  and  Earliest  of  All,  White,  will  be  added  free  of  charge 

SPECIAL  PRICE  FOR  THE  THREE  COLLECTIONS,  4/-. 

And  when  bought  together,  the  four  added  packets  and  a  packet  each  of  the  four  best  striped  varieties,  viz.:— 

Jessie  Cuthbertson,  Mrs.  J.  Chamberlain,  Princess  of  Wales  and  Unique 

will  be  added  free  of  charge,  making  44  of  the  very  best  varieties  in  cultivatien,  at  an  average  cost  of  about  one  penny  n  packet. 

PRICE  OF  EITHER  OF  THE  EIGHT  ADDED  VARIETIES  IF  WANTED  ALONE  2d.  EACH. 

COLLECTION  No.  4.  The  Twelve  Newest  Varieties,  3/6. 

The  number  of  seeds  in  these  packets  varies,  the  quantity  is  stated  in  black  figures  after  each  name. 

Countess  Spencer  (50),  pale  pink,  darker  edge,  the  finest  pink,  2d.:  Evelyn  Eyatt  (25),  rich  orange  and  crimson,  3d.:  Helen 

Lewis  (50),  syn.  Orange  Countess,  large  rich  wavy  orange  standard,  rosy  wing,  the  silver  medal  variety  of  1905.  5d.  :  Helen  Pierce  (25  >, 

new  blue  with  darker  grain  markings,  A.M.,  1905,  3d. ;  Henry  Eckford  (25 1.  the  new  orange,  silver  medal,  1904.  6d. ;  John  Ingman  '  50), 

fund  new  variety,  rich  rosy  carmine  standard,  lighter  wings,  F.C.C.,  1904,  3d. ;  Mrs.  Charles  Foster  '  25),  lovely  lavender  fi  rm  of  Countess 
pencer,  inclined  to  sport  a  little ,  6d. :  Paradise  (50),  new  warm  rose  form  of  Countess  Spencer,  an  improved  Enchantress  the  best 
and  finest  of  this  type,  6d . ;  Queen  Alexandra  (25),  the  new  large  and  improved  Scarlet  Gem,  6d.  :  Komolo  Piazzanl  (25).  rich 
large  blue,  3d . ;  Rosie  Sydenham  (20),  a  bright  rosy  crimson  form  of  Countess  Spencer,  3d.;  Sybil  Eckfoid  i25i,  creamy  b:  ff 
flushed  pale  pink,  4d. 

COLLECTIONS  Nos.  3  and  4  may  be  had  together  for  5’-. 

ANY  VARIETY  IN  COLLECTION  NO,  4  MAY-  BE  HAD  AT  PRICE  MENTIONED  AFTER  EACH  NAME,  OR  BUYERS  MAY  SELECT  THEIR  OWN 
VARIETIES  FROM  EITHER  COLLECTION  AT  PRICES  MENTIONED,  AND  HAVE  31  WORTH  FOR  EACH  26  OR  HAVE 
SIX  PACKETS  OF  ANY  BdE  VARItTY  AT  THE  PRICE  OF  FIVE. 


SPECIAL  PRICE  FOR  THE  FQU.R  COLLECTIONS,  6/6, 

which,  with  the  eight  added  yark  ties,  will  be  56  in  all,  and  Biaking  it  the  best  and  cheapest  collection  ever 'offered. 

CHOICE  MIXED  SEEDS-  of-  most  of  the  above  and  oth*r  varieties,  ,3d .  per  packet  pf'  about  190  seeds-;  .  6d.  per  ounce  of  about 
360  to  400  seeds  ;  1/0  per  J  76.,  of  5 l-  per.  pound  <f  about  5,090  to  5,600  seeds.  r  . 

All  other  Seeds  equally  Cheap  and  Good,  Full  List  post  free  on  application. 
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Antirrhinums  either  in  frames  or  in  the 
open  ground,  but  except  in  the  south 
plants  so  raised  seldom  flower  the  first 
year,  and  the  plants  have  consequently  to 
be  wintered  in  cold  frames.  By  raising 
them  in  heat  in  March  they  can  be 
flowered  the  same  year.  It  is  not  much 
trouble,  however,  to  sow  seeds  in  summer 
and  winter  them  in  a  cold  frame,  so  that 
anyone  who  admires  these  flowers  can 
have  them  in  abundance  by  using  the 
convenience  at  his  command.  Even 
young  plants  may  be  kept  in  the  open 
ground  with  a  fair  amount  of  certainty, 
but  all  plants  in  rich  garden  soil  are  liable 
to  succumb  whenever  the  winter  happens 
to  be  severe. 

If  cultivators  bear  in  mind  that  the  An¬ 
tirrhinum  is  naturally  a  wall  plant,  they 
could  readily  conceive  that  Antirrhinums 
would  die  out  in  rich  soil  during  our  wet 
and  often  inclement  winter.  This  same 
trait  applies  to  Wallflowers  and  even  Car¬ 
nations  in  heavy  soils,  as  all  of  them  are 
naturally  wall  plants.  Those  who  have 
neither  a  greenhouse  nor  cold  frame  would 
succeed  in  wintering  young  plants  in  a 
dry  border,  establishing  them  in  August 
or  September  and  planting  .them  out  in 
richer  soil  during  March  or  April.  No 
one  need,  therefore,  give  up  the  culture 
of  this  showy  and  long-lasting  class  of 
flowers. 


R  ew  Pea 

ECKFORD’S 

COMMANDER. 

The  above  is  a  new  variety  of  culinary 
Pea  which  Mr.  Henry  Eckford,  Wem, 
Shropshire,  is  now'  putting  into  com¬ 
merce.  This  raiser  'is  most  renowned 
and  best  known  for  his  remarkable  work 
in  connection  w'ith  the  Sweet  Pea. 
Practically  he  is  responsible  for  the  out¬ 
come  of  all  or  nearly  all  the  varieties  in 
cultivation,  seeing  that  the  modern  types 
produced  by  several  raisers  have  been 
made  possible  by  the  fine  work  originally 
effected  by  Mr.  Eckford.  He  is  also  a 
grower  and  raiser  of  culinary'  Peas,  for 
practically  his  ground  at  Wem  is  divided 
between  these  two  classes  of  Peas. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying 
illustration,  Commander  bears  pods  of 
large  size,  and  though  slightly  bent,  they 
are  well  filled,  containing,  on  an  average, 
nine  to  ten  large  Peas  of  a  beautiful 
green  colour  and  excellent  flavour.  The 
pods  are  about  yip.  long,  deep  green,  and 
something  similar  to  Duke  of  Albany  in 
shape,  but  of  more  beautiful  and  refined, 
appearance.  Usually  exhibitors  like  flat 
pods  and  square  points,  but  this  variety 
tells  well  on  the  exhibition  table  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  size,  its  well  filled  character, 


[/?.  Bolton. 

Sweet  Pea  Hetty  Green. 

(See  Articles  On  Sweet  Pen  Novelties  for 
f.  ft.) 
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[H.  Eckfo 

Fea  EcRford’s  Commander. 


and  healthy  rich  green  appearance.  These 
pods  are  produced  in  pairs  in  great 
abundance,  on  stems  that  usually  aver¬ 
age  5ft.  high. 

The  variety  is  a  late  or  main  crop,  one 
w'hich  Mr.  Eckford  describes  as  a  Pea  for 
the  fourth  sowing.  The  variety  is  like 
all  others  emanating  from  the  same 
source,  well  tested,  and  fixed  before  any 
attempt  is  made  to  put  it  into  commerce.- 
When  a  new  thing  is  discovered  there  is 
no  excessive  hurry  to  put  it  before  the 
public  before  its  true  value  has  been  as-  . 
certained  and  its  character  fitted.  It  is 
one  of  many  which  has  been  grown  under 
the  same  conditions  on  the  Wem  Trial 
Grounds. 

- +++ - 

The  Loganberry. — Those  who  have 
constructed  a  pergola  would  find  the 
Loganberry  a  useful  subject  for  planting 
against  pillars  on  the  sunny  aspect.  As 
it  makes  shoots  12ft.  or  more  in  length 
during  the  season,  these  stems  can  be 
taken  up  the  pillars  and  along  the  top.  A 
sunny  aspect  would  be  the  most  suitable, 
so  that' the  numerous  fruits  produced  may 
get  the  benefit  of  the  sun  to  ripen  them. 

Chrysanthemum  Mme.  M.  Th.  Char- 
vet  is  represented  in  the  Revue  de 
VHorticulture  Beige  for  December  by  a 
double-page  coloured  plate.  It  is  a 
Japanese  variety  with  large  creamy  white 
flowers, 
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(STD.  1832.  Pre-eminent  through  Merit. 

J Vo  connection  trith  any  other  firm  of  a  gimi'ar  name. 


Successors  to  the  late  BARON  VAN  PALLANDT. 


New  Hybrid  Tea  Rose 

‘QUEENof  SPAIN.’ 

T^HIS  grand  flesh-colcured  Rose  is  un- 
doubtedly  .  .  . 

THE  ROSE  OF  THE  SEASON. 

j  It  is  a  seedling  from  Antoine  Rivoire,  with 
the  scent  of  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  very 
full  and  beautiful  form,  an  ideal  exhibition 


SPLENDID 

VEGETABLE 

AND 

FLOWER  SEEDS 

BULBS  and  PLANTS 

FOR  SPRING  PLANTING. 
Famed!  for  Sterling  Worth. 


rose,  a  good  opener,  and  robust  grower. 

We  staged  68  perfect  blooms  at  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  Show  at  Holland 
House,  July  gth  and  10th,  and  after  two  days’ 
show  were  as  good  as  when  first  set  up,  and 
were  admitted  to  be  in  better  condition  than 
any  other  variety  in  the  show. 

Awarded  tho  Card  of  Commendation 
National  Rose  Society,  Botanic 
Gardens,  July  5th. 

Award  of  Merit,  Holland  House  Show. 

A  Plate  of  this  tine  Rose  appears  on 
page  91  of  this  Number. 

Strong  Plants  ready  in  pots  in  April. 

Price  7/6  each,  84/-  doz. 


FULL  DETAILED  LIST  will  be  s  nt  free  on 
application  to  their  offices  at  OVERVEEX, 
haarleai,  Holland,  or  to  their 


General  Agents 

MERTENS  &  GO., 

3,  Gross  Lane ,  London,  e.c. 


S.  BIDE  &  SONS, 

ROSE  GROWERS  &  NURSERYMEN, 

ALMA  NURSERIES 

FARNHAM,  SURREY. 


Drop  us  a  line  for  our  new  SEED  LIST 
now  ready.  We  sol'cit  a  trial  of  our  genuine 
stock  of  POTATOES,  YEGETABLES, 
and  FLOWERS  of  all  kinds,  which  are  not 
only  true,  but  very  lowest  prices,  and  finest 
p-ocurable.  We  shall  be  glad  to  post  you  a  copy 
of  our  List  on  application. 


R 

We  have  also  a  splendid  lot  of  Roses  to  clear  at 
a  very  low  price,  within  the  teach  of  all,  so 

WHY  NOT  TRY  OUR  COLLECTIONS 

wh:ch  we  can  guarantee  are  all  English  grown? 

1  dozen  Hybrid  Teas  and  Teas,  robust  stuff, 
Standards,  15/6  dozen  ;  Bushes,  4/6  dozen.  Half 
quanti'y  same  rate.  Any  sorts  can  be  picked  out 
of  list  singly.  Standards,  1/6  each  ;  and 
bushes  6d.  each.  1  dozen  Hybrid  Perpetuals, 
all  the  best  sorts  grown.  Half,  same  rate.  Stan¬ 
dards,  12/G  dozen  ;  BusheB,  4/-  dozen. 

RED,  BLACK,  and  WHITE  CURRANTS,  strong 
plants,  at  2/9  dozen  to  clear. 

All  above  sent,  wall  packed  &  carriage  paid  for  cash. 
Catalogues  free  on  application,  for  Bulbs,  Roses, 
Fruit'  Trees,  cto. 


r  ucsiin  le  of  Cat  a  oyut  Cover. 


FREE 

COPY. 


Winners  of  60  Cold 
Medals, 

Tills  is  almost  a 
record  for  the  last  6 
years.  This  is  the 
number  that  w  e  have 
won  during  that 
period. 

Our  Specialities 
are  Roses  and 
Dahlias. 


O.ir  Nurseries  are  70  acres  in  extent,  and  comprise 
the  besc  of  Everythin]  for  'he  Garden. 

Send  for  free  Copy  of  this  valuable  Horticultural 
Catalogue. 

COLD  MIDAL  ROSES. 

Plant  How.  Our  Roses  lift  with  plenty  of  fibrous 
roo  s.  an  essential  to  success.  We  will  send  6  Hybrid 
Perpetual  blooming  dwarf  Roses,  together  with  our 
3  j  page  illustrated  Rose  Culture  Guide,  carriage  free 
to  your  nearest  Ra  lway  Station  for  3/3.  These  Roses 
are  too  long  to  send  by  Parcel  Post,  there  ore  the 
nearest  Railway  Station  must  be  named. 

COLD  MEDAL  SWEET  P£A8. 

Choose  the  first  fine  day  for  sowing  for  early  blo*m- 
ing.  We  are  winners  of  the  National  Sweet  Pea 
Society's  gold  medal  fora  successive  years.  One  packet 
each  of  00  plump  well-matured  seeds  of  each  of  the 
following  12  new  giant  flowered  varieties,  post  f  ee  for 
Is.  Id  :  America,  Duke  of  Westminster,  Grade 
Greenwood,  Hon.  Sirs.  E.  Kenyon, Lady  Qrisel  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Lovely,  Mont  Blanc,  Navy  Blue,  Othello,  Prince 
of  Wales,  Sadie  Burpee,  and  Salopian. 

LILIUM3  D1R10T  FROM  JAPAN. 

Lilium  auratum,  or  the  golden -rayed  lily,  is  queen 
of  all  liliums.  We  have  imported  an  exceptionally  fine 
lot  of  bulbs  direct  from  Japau.  By  importing  in  such 
huge  quantities  we  are  in  a  position  to  offer  at  un¬ 
precedentedly  low  prices.  Heavy  bulbs,  from  7  to  8 
inches  in  circumference,  3s.  9d.  per  dozen,  post  free  ; 
6  post  free  for  2s.  For  prices  of  larg.r  bulbs  see  our 
catalogue,  copy  of  which  will  be  sent  free  on  appli¬ 
cation.  Hobbies  Limited,  Norfolk  Nurseries,  Der.’ — 
London  Depot,  17,  Broad  Stieet  Place,  E.C 
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BATH’S 

Hew  Giant  Sweet  Peas. 

We  grow  the  Newer  Sweet  Peas  in  very  large 
quantities,  and  supply  Seed  to  many  of  the 
leading  houses,  both  Wholesale  and  Retail ; 
consequently  we  are  able  to  offer  the  following 
collections  containing  only  the  best  varieties 
obtainable,  as  voted  by  the  members  of  the 
National  Sweet  Pea  Society,  at  least  25  per 
cent,  lower  than  many  other  first-class  firms. 

Collection  J,  price  1/-> 

12  Splendid  Varieties  (CO  seeds  of  each). 

Cocclnea— Dark  salmon-scarlet 

Dorothy  Tennant.— Purplish-mauve 

Duchess  of  Sutherland  — White,  shaded  blush 

Flora  Morton  — Clear  light  blue 

Gladys  Deal. — Pale  blue  self 

Jan8t  Scott.— Deep  pink 

Lady  Mary  Ormsby-Core.— Tale  buff,  tinted  pink 

Miss  Wiilmott.  -O.nnge-pink 

Navy  Blue. — Dark  blue 

Sadie  Burpee  —  Fure  white 

Scarlet  Gem  — Bright  .scarlet 

Ti  iumph  -Orange-pink,  wings  white,  flushed  purple 
kin.lv  packets  of  any  variety  from  the  above,  2d.  each. 

Collection  K,  price  1/6. 

j  12  Very  Fine  Varieties  (60  seeds  of  each). 

Agnes  Johnson.— Bright  rosy-pink.  2d. 

Black  Michael.  Deep  maroon.  3d. 

|  Blanche  Burpee. — One  of  the  best  pure  whites.  2d. 
Bolton’s  Blue  — Dark  blue.  3  t. 

Bolton’s  Pink —Bright  pink.  2d. 

Clady3  Unwin. -Rose-pink.  2d. 

Grade  Greenwood.— Creamy-white,  shaded  pink.  2d. 

Hon.  Mrs.  Kenyon.— Deep  primrose.  2d. 

;  King  Edward  VII  — Bright  crimson.  2d. 

1  Lady  C.  Hamilton.— Lavender.  2d. 

Lord  Rosebery.— Dark  rosy-crimson.  2d. 

Unique  — White,  with  nale  blue  flake.  2d. 

Collections  J  and  K  complete'for  2/3.  together  with  one 
packet  each  ot  Miss  Phillbrlck  and  Shasta,  gratia. 

Collection  L,  price  2/3. 

12  Extra  Fine  Varieties  (60  seeds  of  each  . 

Black  Knight  —Deep  maroon  self.  2d. 

Dainty. —White,  pink  edge.  2d. 

Dora  Breadmore. — Buff,  shaded  pink.  4d. 

Dorothy  Eckford. — Pure  white.  2d. 

Florence  Spencer  — Rose-pink.  4d. 

Helen  Lewi3  -Orange-pink.  4d. 

Helen  Pierce. — White,  mottled  blue.  4d. 

Jeannie  Cordon. — Bright  rose,  shaded  cream.  2d. 

John  Ingman  — Deep  rose,  tinged  crim-on.  3d. 

King  Edward  VII.- Bright  crimson.  2d. 

Miss  Phillbrick.— Clear  bright  blue.  3d. 

Mrs-  V/  Wright. — Beautiful  mauve.  3d. 

Single  packets  of  any  of  the  above  varieties  at  the 
price  named  after  eacli  one. 

Collections  K  and  1,  if  purchased  tog-t  or  3/-,  together 
with  1  packet  of  Cyril  Breadmore,  deep  rose,  and  1  packet 
of  Beacon,  gratis. 

To  purchasers  of  the  above  three  Collections,  the  following 
will  be  sent  gratis :  1  packet  of  Henry  Eckford.  6d.  ;  i 
packet  Zoe,  bright  navy  i  lue,  6d.  :  and  i  packet  each  of  the 
three  best  striped  rari  ties,  America.  Jessie  Cuthbertson, 
and  Princess  of  Wales,  making  a  total  ot  43  packet  . 

Collection  M,  price  4/-. 

12  Newest  Varieties. 

The  number  of  seeds  in  this  collection  are  Indicated 
after  each  variety. 

Beacon. — Pink  and  buff_(50).  3d. 

D.  R.  Williamson  — Rich  deep  blue  (50).  4d 
Eric  Hinton  —Pink,  with  paler  base  (50).  4d. 

Evelyn  Byatt. — Orange,  very  rich  (25 !.  3d. 

Henry  Eckford  — Salmon,  a  grand  novelty  (25).  6.1. 
Paradise.— Rich  rose,  very  luge  (50).  6d. 

i  Phenomenal.— White,  edged  blue,  very  fine  (23).  6d. 
Phyllis  Un.vln. — l’ale  pink  (50).  41. 

Queen  Alexandra  — Crimson,  dees  not  burn  (20).  6J. 

Rcmolo  Piazzani.—De  p  blue.  large  (50).  4d. 

Shasta.— White,  very  large  (50).  6d. 

Sybil  Eckford.— Buff,  flushed  pink  25).  4d. 

tingle  packets  of  any  of  the  above  at  the  price 
named  after  each  one. 

The  h  u-  complete  collections  for  7,-  post  paid,  together 
with  uine  a  Iditional  packets,  making  it  the  cheapest  collec¬ 
tion  ever  offered. 


BATHS  SELECT  VEGETABLE  AND 
FLOWER  SEEDS. 

Complete  Illustrated.  Catalogue  post  free  on  application. 


R.  H.  BATH,  Ltd  , 

The  Floral  Farms,  WISBECH. 
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TUBEROUS 

Begonia 


LADY  IRENE 

BURGESS 

* 

Those  who  have  seen  the  exhibits  of 
Tuberous  Begonias  set  up  by  Messrs. 
Blackmore  and  Langdon,  Twerton  Hill 
Nurseries,  Bath,  at  the  Temple  Show, 
Holland  House,  and  other  places,  have 
been  charmed  with  them  on  account  of 
their  great  size,  beautiful  form,  and  at¬ 
tractive  colours.  The  variety  under  no¬ 
tice  is  remarkably  beautiful  in  outline, 
the  whole  of  the  numerous  petals  being 
arranged  round  the  single  centre  after 
the  fashion  of  a  Camellia  or  Carnation. 
The  petals  are,  however,  more  or  less 
wavy  and  crimped,  after  the  style  that  is 
often  seen  amongst  Hollyhocks. 

Taking  into  consideration  that  these 
beautifully  formed  flowers  are  perfectly 
double  and  pure  white,  no  one  who  loves 
Begonias  would  hesitate  to  add  this 
variety  to  their  collection.  The  variety 
when  once  procured  in  the  shape  of 
healthy  plants  may  practically  be  per¬ 
petuated  for  an  indefinite  time.  The  se¬ 
cret  of  this  is  in  propagating  the  plant, 
so  as  to  have  tubers  about  two  or  three 
years  old,  and  certainly  not  an  indefinite 
number  of  years.  The  original  tubers 
after  a  time  get  played  out  and  the  plant 
less  vigorous,-  but  by  taking  cuttings  of 
the  side  shoots  during  the  summer  and 
rooting  them  in  sand,  any  quantity  of 
stock  may  be  secured  for  the  decoration 
of  the  greenhouse  and  conservatory.  We 
are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Blackmore  and 
Langdon  for  the  illustration  of  this 
chastely  beautiful  variety. 


- - 

TOMATO 


VEITCH’S 

NEW  DWARF  RED. 

- 

Tomatos  suitable  for  outdoor  culture 
continue  to  be  improved  by  the  raising 
of  new  varieties  of  dwarf  and  free-fruit¬ 
ing  habit,  while  it  is  essential,  of  course, 
that  they  should  naturally  produce  and 
ripen  their  fruits  early  to  take  advantage 
of  our  short  season.  If  we  have  a  dry 
September  without  frost  many  fruits  can 
still  be  ripened  by  the  aid  of  the  sun, 
but  if,  on  the  contrary,  September  should 
be  wet  the  fruits  get  damaged  by  splitting 
on  account  of  an  excess  of  moisture  in 
the  soil. 

Many  years  ago  when  trials  of  Tomatos 
were  being  conducted  in  the  ,  gardens  of 
the  R.H.S.  at  Chiswick  one  variety  was 
noted  for  its  dwarf  habit  and  short  jointed 
stems,  thus  bringing  the  bunches  of  fruit 
close  together  and  near  the  ground.  This 
was  named  Acquisition,  and  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  King's  Road,  Chel¬ 
sea,  have  kept  the  value  of  this  variety  for 
outdoor  culture  in  their  eye  and  have 
raised  a  new  variety  from  it  which  pos¬ 
sesses  the  dwarf  habit  of  that  as  one  of  its 
parents,  and  this  character  is  well  marked 
when  grown  in  the  open  air.  The  new¬ 
comer,  named  Veitch's  New  Dwarf  Red 


[ Blackmore  and  I.angdon. 

Tuberous  Begonia  Lady  Irene  Burgess. 


,.  ^JS'Veiteh  and  Sons. 

~  ‘T«d. 
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Unwin  s  Gold  Medal  Sweet  Peas 

ARE  OF  THE  FINEST  QUALITY  AND  THE  PRICES  REASONABLE. 

Unwin’s  Grand  Novelties  for  1907. 


Nora  Unwin  fines*  white  in  cultivation,  per 
’  packet  (12  seeds) 

lovely  lavender,  per  packet  (12 
seeds)  . . 

grand  violet  mauve,  per  packet  (20 
seeds) 


Frank  Dolby, 
A.  J.  Cook, 


1  o 
l  o 
1  0 


E.  J  Castle  g‘ant  rose  carmine,  per  packet  (12 
’  _ !  seeds) 

Mrs.  Alfred  Watkin,  beautiful  delicate  pink, 

- - :  per  packet  (12  seeds)  . . 


Pink  Pearl, 


fine 


rich  pink, 
seeds) 


per  packet  (25 


The  above  varieties  have  the  same  size  and  beautiful  form  as  Gladys  Unwin. 


Zoe,  clear  shining  blue,  a  pretty  variety  per  packet  (15 
—  seeds)  . .  . 0 


Mrs.  Colliar.  primrose  Dorothy  Eckford, 
- — . . .  packet  (15  seeds) 


per 


1  0 

1  0 

0  6 

S.  (1. 

1  0 


.  .  .  Novelties  of  1906.  .  .  . 

a.  d. 

Henry  Eckford,  per  packet  (25  seeds)  . 0  4  |  Queen  Alexandra,  per  packet  (25  seeds) 

Helen  Lewis,  own  true  stock,  per  packet  (25  seeds)  ..  1  0  I  Evelyn  Byatt,  per  packet  (25  seeds) 

John  Ingman,  own  true  stock,  per  packet  (25  seeds)  ..0  4  ,  Phyllis  Unwin,  per  packet  (25  seeds) 

Sybil  Eckford,  per  packet  (25  seeds)  ..  ..  ..0  4  Helen  Fierce,  per  packet  (50  seeds)  . . 

Other  standard  sorts,  2d.  per  packet  of  about  50  to  60  seeds,  or  8d.  per  ounce. 

The  following  splendid  collection  is  arranged  i\  ith  a  vi.  w  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  small  growers,  which  contain  ihe  cream 

ef  the  Sweet  Peas  now  in  commerce, 


d. 

6 

4 

4 

4 

4 


SPECIAL  GOLD  MEDAL  COLLECTION . 


JOHN  INGMAN  (novelty) 
PINK  PE^  RL  (noTelty). 
KING  EDWARD  YII. 


i 


BLACK  KNIGHT.  MISS  WILLMOTT.  AGNES  JOHNSTON. 

LADY  GBIZEL  HAMILTON  JANET  SCOTT.  MBS.  WALTER  WRIGHT 

DOROTHY  ECKFORD.  HON.  MRS.  E.  KENYON.  FLORA  NORTON. 

Eaeh  packet  contains  about  26  seeds  (12  varieties),  price  Is,  6d.,  or  with  50  seeds  per  packet,  2s.  6d. 

SPECIAL  ATTENTION  IS  CALLED  TO  THE  VALUE  OF  THIS  COLLECTION. 

At  a  grower  of  ceres  of  Sweet  Peas,  the  cultural  notes  given  in  my  catalogue  should  be  cf  immense  value  to  amateuis.  Send  for  this  at  once 

it  will  cost  you  nothing  and  save  you  much. 

REMEMBER  1  !  No  order  is  teo  small,  and  all  orders  receive  my  pesonal  attention,  and  all  Sweet  Peas  are  sent  post  free. 


WM.  J.  UNWIN,  jgsgs  HUSTON,  CAMBS. 


WEBBS’  MARROWFAT  PEAS 

Raised  by  cross-breeding  and  selection  at  Webbs’  Kinver  Seed  Farms. 


For  a  continuous  supply  of 

ELICIOUS  PEAS 


sow 


For  First  Early. 


WEBBS  LITTLE  MARVEL 

2/6  per  quart. 

WEBBS’  NEW  PIONEER 

3/-  per  quart. 

For  Main  Crop. 

WEBBS'  NEW  KAISER 

3/6  per  quart. 

WEBBS’  SENATOR 

3/-  per  quart. 


For  Second  Early. 


WEBBS’  STOURBRIDGE  MARROW 

2/6  per  quart. 

WEBBS’ WORDSLEY  WONDER 

2/6  per  quart. 

For  Late  Use. 

WEBBS’  MASTERPIECE 

3/-  per  quart. 

WEBBS’  NE  PLUS  ULTRA 

2/3  per  quart 


Webbs’  Spring  Catalogue  gratis  to  Customers \  Abridged  Edition  gratis. 


Webbs’  New  Pea  for  1907:  “  PARAGON  MARROWFAT.”  2/6  per  pint. 


WEBB  &  SONS, 


WORDSLEY, 

STOURBRIDGE. 


§6 
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fSr  There's  safety  in  the  name  Eckford  ”  when  you  are  buying  Sweet  Pea  Seed,  but  the  seeds  must  be  bought  at  VYcM. 

W  Eckford's  Sweet  Peas  are  grown  the  world  over— indeed.  Ej  .lord,  the  great  Sweet  Pea  specialist,  is  famous  for  the  success  of  his  seeds, 

’  and  is  recognised  as  the  greatest  of  all  specialists.  The  finest  blooms  grown  are  those  from  seeds  bought  at  Worn.  The  great  car# 
taken,  and  the  scientific  knowledge  put  to  practical  use,  have  resulted  in  the  production  of  seeds  that  can  be  guaranteed  to  flower  with  great 
strength  brilliance  and  teauty.  i£ckford's  Seeds  are  only  obtainable  direct  from  Headquarters,  W£1M,  Shropshire. 


Contrast  the  two  following  letters,  delivered  in  WEM  on  December  15th,  1906 


K  Leice«t«r. 

**  I  hid  a  splendid  show  of  Sweet  Peas  from  your  seed  ;  this 
was  my  first  season  with  Sweet  Peas. 


”  Walthamstow,  E.-sex. 

“X  purchased  is  London  Eckford's  Sweet  Peas,  and  was 
very  uisappoiuted. 


Eote,  the  last  named  Seeds  were  bought  at  WEM. 

•0  Seeds  each  of  the  12  Finest  Giant  Exhibition  Varieties  (separate  and  named),  2/9  post  free.  50  Seeds  of  24  Y ariettas,  5/6. 

SPECIAL  NOVELTIES  FOR  1907. 

Queen  of  Spain  —An  exceedingly  dainty  soft  pink  of  ivory  clearness,  Mrs.  C.llier.— A  beautiful  light  primrose,  an  exact  counterpai 
per  packet,  1  lnmous  white  Dorothy  Eckford,  per  packet  1/-. 

Agnes  Eckford.  — A  grand  advance  in  pink,  a  most  lovely  shade,  soft  Kara  Unwin.— A  fine  waved  pure  white,  per  packet  1/-. 

HoUrao1i'Wri|ht.^nete^ire  new  deep  violet  blue  self,  per  Mrs.  Alford  Watkins.-A  charming  waved  pink  per  packet  M- 

packet-  1/  .  Frank  Dolby.— A  lovely  waved  lavender,  per  packet  1/-. 

Earl  Cromer.— A  delightful  flower,  crimson  lake  in  colour,  quite  E  J.  Castle. — A  fine  bold  waved  Sower,  bright  rose  shaded,  pal 
A  unique,  per  packet  1/-.  soft  salmon,  per  packet  1/-.  _ 


1  packet  of  each  of  the  above  grand  novelties  for  7  0.  poet  free 


artuiKL  urrtn.-  or  1  packet  of  each  of  thfe  above  grand  novelties  and  12  Fiuest 
Giant  Exhibition  aiieties,  do  seeds  of  each  (separate  and  named,1,  for  9  6,  post  free;  or  1.  packet  of 
each  of  the  above  grand  novtlties  and  24  finest  Giant  Exhibition  varieties,  50  seeds  of  each  (separate 

and  named;,  for  11/6,  post  free. 


You  need  not  buy  a  book  on  the  Culture  of  Sweet  Peas,  we  send  a  booklet  free  with  every  order, 
specially  written  ;  even  the  novice, following  the  simple  instructions  therein,  will  ensure success, 
and  obtain  -  a  bower  of  flowering  beauty.”  Write  to-day  for  Handsome  lllus- 
trated  C£tale£uc  of  Sweet  Teas.  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds, 
which  ii  tent  free. 


HENRY  ECKFORD, 

The  Sweet  Pea  Specialist,  WtM,  ihropshire, 


'fill, 

// 
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differs  by  being  better  in  colour  and  much 
more  productive. 

The  plant  is  of  strong,  upright  habit 
and  does  not  exceed  3  ft.  in  height,  while 
it  produces  numerous  clusters  of  six  to 
eight  fruits  of  a  brilliant  red  colour  and 
quite  close  to  the  ground.  This  fruit  is 

f lobular  in  shape,  very  solid,  of  excellent 
avour  and  furnished  with  but  a  scanty 
number  of  seeds.  This  dwarf  habit  is  of 
advantage  to  the  cultivator  since  the  plant 
requires  less  attention  in  the  way  of  stop¬ 
ping  than  most  other  varieties,  which 
seem  to  be  of  continuous  growth  and  even 
when  stopped  require  a  lot  of  attention 
to  prevent  them  from  sprouting  afresh  in¬ 
stead  of  ripening  their  crop  of  fruit. 

The  variety  is  equally  suitable  for  in¬ 
door  cultivation,  where  it  fruits  freely  and 
may  be  employed  for  a  summer  o:r  winter 
crop.  The  shelter  produced  by  glass  has,, 
however,  the  effect  of  encouraging  greater 
length  of  stem  with  longer  joints,  but  that 
is  only  what  might  have  been  expected. 
By  comparison  with  other  varieties,  how¬ 
ever,  its  peculiar  habit  is  readily  discern¬ 
ible  even  under  those  conditions. 

We  have  selected  this  noveltv  as  we 
think  it  peculiarly  suitable  for  gardens 
where  space  is  limited  and  where  the 
plants  require  to  be  of  the  easiest  culti¬ 
vation,  and  to  get  the  best  results  from 
them  during  our  summer.  With  -the  aid 
of  quite  a  small  hotbed  any  one  can  raise 
his  own  plants.  Those  who  have  the  con¬ 
venience  of  a  greenhouse  need  not  be  told 
that  their  facilities  are  also  sufficient  for 
raising  their  own  T-omatos.  For  outdoor 
culture  seeds  should  not  be  sown  earlier 
than  March.  The  variety  under  notice 
secured  an  Award  of  Merit  from  the 
R.H.S.  in  1905. 

- - 

Australian  Pepper  Tree.— On  rare 
occasions  the  fruit  of  this  tree  (Schinus 
Molle)  appears  in  our  markets  about 
Christmas,  but  evidently  it  is  more  abun¬ 
dant  in  the  United  States,  because  the 
tree  grows  well  in  California,  where  it  is 
planted  as  a  shade  tree. 

Carnation  Aristocrat.  —  American 
Carnations  have  now  found  their  way  to 
Australia,  and  an  illustration  of  the  above 
variety  is  given  in  the  Australian  Garden 
and  Field  for  December.  In  this  it  is 
stated  that  it  was  raised  by  a  Cincinnati 
grower,  who  disposed  of  his  rights  in  it 
for  ylS,ooo  or  £ 2,000  more  than  was  paid 
for  Mrs.  Lawson. 

Moraea  bicolor.— The  soft  blue  of 
this  plant  with  a  yellow  blotch  in  the 
centre  of  the  falls  reminds  one  very  much 
of  Iris  japonica  without  the  fringes.  Of 
course,  Moraea  is  closely  allied  to  Iris. 
A  beautiful  coloured  plate  of  it  is  given 
in  the  Revue  de  /'Horticulture  Beige  for 
January. 

Early  Sweet  Peas. — The  Rev.  Edwyn 
Arkwright,  of  Telemly,  Algiers,  in  grow¬ 
ing  Sweet  Peas,  found  that  Blanche 
Ferry  was  always  early  with  him.  One 
rear  a  slight  sport  or  precocious  variety 
bloomed  in  February.  He  saved  seeds, 
and  in  the  following  year  they  bloomed  in 
January,  and  so  on,  until  noW  he  can  get 
a  number  of  varieties  resembling  well 
known  ones  here  which  flower  from 
Christmas  to  May.  This  shows  what  can 
be  done  bv  selection. 
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Address:  The  Editor,  The  Gardening 
World,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may 
cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions 
should  be  as  brief  as  -possible  and  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only;  a  separate  sheet 
of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make 
the  best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to 
prepare  and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline 
drawing  or  plan  of  their  gardens ,  indicating 
the  position  of  beds  and  lawyis,  the  charac¬ 


ter  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall;  posi¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  etc.  The 
north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  over¬ 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  It 
should  also  be  stated  whether  the  garden  is 
flat  or  on  a  declivity,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  marked.  Particulars  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soil  will  also  help  us  to  give 
satisfactory  replies.  When  such  plans  are 
received  they  will  be  carefully  piled,  with  the 
name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and  will  be 
consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an  enquiry 
is  sent. 


mrrrrrrrrrrrrri-? 


STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

1477.  Solanum. 

I  have  a  couple  of  Solanum  Capsicastr-um, 
which,  since  buying  a  month  cr  six  weeks 
ago,  have  been  kept  indoors.  They  are  now 
dropping  their  leaves  and  shedoing  their 
berries.  I  have  now  given  them  a  good 
watering  by  standing  them  in  water  for  an 
hour  or  two  and  -stood  out  of  doors  in  a 
sheltered  position.  Is  this  the  correct  treat¬ 
ment?  I  thought,  perhaps,  that  gas  affected 
them.  Can  I  take  cuttings  from  them  If 
so,  how  and  when?  (A.  J.  W.„  Kent). 

Possibly  the  gas  did  affect  the  leaves  of 
j'c<ur  plant,  but  that  together  with  the  low 
temperature  would  in  time  cause  them  to 
shed  their  leaves  and  drop  their  berries. 
We  suspect,  however,  that  you  have  been 
watering  them  irregularly  and  that  they  were 
too  dry  at  one  time  and  possibly  too  wet  at 
another.  To  stand  them  in  water  at  this 
season  of  the  year  is  certainly  a  mistake  as 
the  plants  should  never  have  been  so  dry  as 
to  require  it.  What  is  necessary  with  these 
evergreen  plants  is  to  keep  the  9oil  nicely 
moist  at  all  times,  but  never  sodden  at  any 
time,  and  least  of  all  in  winter.  Your  best 
plan  no \v  would  be  to  let  the  plants  get 
fairly  dry  and  prune  them  back  within  a 
couple  of  inches  of  the  base  of  the  shoots. 
If  ycu  have  heat  they  should  presently  be 
placed  there  to  cause  them  to  make  fresh 
growth.  You  can  then  take  cuttings  w'hen 
they  are  about  2  in.  long  and  insert  them 
firmly  in  pots  of  sandy  soil.  Keep  these 
pots  in  a  warm  place,  and  if  you  have  a 
hotbed  plunge  them  in  that.  If  carefully 
looked  after  and  potted  on  as  they  require 
it,  and  in  June,  when  the  weather  is  fine, 
planted  out  in  some  well-prepared  soil  in 
the  garden,  they  will  make  growth  and  set 
their  berries  better  than  they  would  under 
glass.  These  plants  you  can  lift  about  the 
beginning  of  September,  potting  them  up 
and  placing  them  indoors.  The  old  plants 
may  also  be  planted  out  in  the  same  way. 
These  plants  are  not  hardy  and  will  not 
stand  outside  in  winter. 

1478.  Greenhouse  in  Bad  Order. 

I  have  a  small,  cold  greenhouse  not  in  very 
good  order.  The  roof  is  not  watertight  and 
consequently  when  it  rains  it  penetrates  into 
the  house.  I  want  it  to  last  the  summer  out 
as  it  -is.  Will  you  kindly  say  what  is  the 
best  thing  to  do  to  stop  mildew.  Some  of 
the  plants  damp  off.  (A  Two  Years’  Sub¬ 
scriber). 

You  should  get  some  putty  and  have  all 
the  cracks  and  broken  pieces  closed  up  so 


as  to  keep  out  the  rain.  Cold  w-ater  and 
melting  snow  will  destroy  most  classes  of 
plants,  whether  hardy  or  not.  To  check 
mildew  you  should  use  sulphur,  dusting  the 
affected  plants  or  leaves  with  it.  You  can¬ 
not  prevent  the  plants  from  damping  off 
unless  you  keep  the  water  from  dripping  into 
the  pots.  You  can  at  least  observe  where  the 
drips  are  falling  and  shift  the  pots  to  one 
side  so  as  to  escape  the  drip. 

1479.  Mixed  Orchid  Seed. 

I  have  got  some  mixed  Orchid  seed  and 
I  am  at  a  loss  how  to  grow  them.  Will  you 
kindly  reply  and  tell  me  (1)  how  I  can 
grow  them,  (2)  what  compost  to  use,  (3)  how 
to  distinguish  the  different  kinds,  both  the 
seeds  and  the  plants  ?  I  should  like  to  grow' 
them  at  home,  where  they  will  be  more  under 
my  care,  for  my  hothouse  is  rather  a  dis¬ 
tance  away.  (John  C.  Maclaren,  Yorks.). 

In  most  oases  no  compost  is  made  up  for 
Orchids  at  all,  although  a  few  have  been 
reared  in  a  fine  compost.  The  most  success¬ 
ful  plan  of  rearing  Orchids  from  seed  is  to 
sow  the  latter  on  the  surface  of  pots  con¬ 
taining  living  Orchids,  and  failing  that  the 
plan  is  to  put  some  drainage  in  pots,  fill 
them  with  sphagnum  and  put  a  piece  of 
canvas  over  the  top  of  the  sphagnum,  pres¬ 
sing  it  down  and  pushing  the  ends  of  the 
cloth  into  the  sphagnum  so  as  to  retain  it 
firmly  there.  The  cloth  should  be  well  wetted 
and  the  seed  grown  on  the  top  of  this.  If  in¬ 
clined  to  get  dry  at  any  time  the  pots  may 
be  stood  in  water  so  that  the  moisture  will 
soak  into  the  sphagnum.  To  water  the  top 
would  wash  the  seeds  away.  You  should 
have  a  temperature  at  least  of  60  degs.  by 
night  for  this  purpose  and  a  higher  tem¬ 
perature  w'ould  be  necessary  in  summer.  In 
a  dwelling  house  you  would  require  a  heated 
glass  case.  You  cannot  distinguish  the 
seeds  cf  Orchids  from  one  another  as  they 
are  too  small  and  too  much  alike.  If  you 
know  Orchids  you  will  get  some  idea  of 
most  of  them  after  they  have  made  some 
leaves,  but  you  w'ill  have  to  wait  until  they 
flower  before  all  of  them  can  be  determined. 

1480.  Richardia  Leaves  Spotted. 

I  have  seven  pots  of  Richardias,  or,  as 
they  are  called,  Callas,  on  the  leaves  of 
which  are  appearing  large  browm  spots,  and 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  know'  the  cause  or  the 
remedy.  The  house  temperature  is  45  degs. 
at  night  and  50  degs.  to  60  degs.  by  day, 
if  sunny.  The  atmosphere  is  rather  dry,  if 
anything.  The  plants  are  growing  vigor 
ously  and  appear  to  be  in  good  health  other 
w'ise.  (Gardener.  Haddingtonshire!. 
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We  caa  only  guess  at  what  the  spots  might 
be,  as  there  are  several  ailments  which  at¬ 
tack  allied  plants.  It  is  just  possible,  how¬ 
ever,  that  they  may  be  affected  by  the  clus¬ 
ter  cups  of  some  of  the  Calla  family.  For 
instance,  the  common  Arum  maculatum  is 
attacked  sometimes  by  Aecidium  Ari,  but  it 
is  just  as  likely  that  your  plants  would 
be  attacked  by  Aecidium  aroideum,  which 
attacks  some  plants  of  the  earns  family  in 
Natal,  and  may  possibly  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  here.  Your  best  plan  would  Ibe  to 
burn  the  worst  of  the  leaves  and  then  spray 
the  foliage  of  the  plants  with  a  dilute  so¬ 
lution  of  Condy’s  fluid,  that  is,  permanga¬ 
nate  of  potash.  You  will  he  most  success¬ 
ful  with  this  if  you  use  it  on.  the  very  first 
appearanqe  of  the  spots,  should  you  be 
troubled  with  it  on  future  occasions.  The 
spraying  should  be  done  in  the  morning, 
so  that  the  plants  will  be  dry  before  night. 
It  is  just  possible  the  ailment  may  come 
from  the  roots  owing  to  a  fungus  there,  but 
without  specimens  we  cannot  form  an 
opinion. 

1481.  Re-potting  Geraniums. 

Will  you  kindly  let  us  know  when,  to 
snip  Geraniums  and  re-pet  them  and  will 
you  let  us  know  in  the  next  issue  of  The' 
Gardening  World?  (F.  Sam  Crook, 
Essex.) 

It  very  largely  depends  upon  the  amount 
of  heat  you  have  as  to  when  you  should 
re-pot  your  Pelargoniums  (Geraniums).  If 
you  had  a  warm  greenhouse  and  wished  them 
to  flower  as  early  as  possible,  you  could  re¬ 
pot  them  at  once,  but  if  you  cannot  com¬ 
mand  the  heat  even  of  a  greenhouse,  it  Is 
not  much  use.  to  re-pot  them  till  they  are 
commencing  to  grow  freely,  say,  about  the 
cad  of  March.  The}'  should  really  have 
been  pruned  in  autumn,  when  they  went 
out  of  flower,  as  they  commence  to  push 
up  fresh  buds  immediately,  and  are  more 
advanced  than  if  the  pruning  is  left  till 
now  or  later. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

1482.  Additional  Flowers  for  Succession. 

Would  you  suggest  some  flowers  that 
would  be  an  addition  to  the  under-men¬ 
tioned  list  for  success  ion  a  1  cutting?  I  do 
not  want  anything  that  needs  much  care 
in  the  watering  line.  Those  I  have  are 
Wallflowers,  Van  Sion  Daffodils,  Doroni- 
cums,  Aquilegias,  Spanish  Irises,  Esch- 
scholtzias,  Poppies  (Iceland),  Delphiniums, 
Coreopsis,  Shasta  Daisies,  Godetias,  Japan 
Anemones,  early  flowering  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  and  Christmas  Rcses.  I  do  not  want 
expensive  plants  and  bulbs.  I  am  afraid 
Carnations  and  Roses  would  want  too  much 
care.  (Ivanda,  Staffordshire.) 

We  are  surprised  that  you  should  con¬ 
sider  Rcses  require  a  deal  of  care.  The 
chief  thing  they  want  is  pruning  once  a 
year  and  some  manure  during  winter  or 
early  spring.  Carnations  require  to  be 
layered  about  the  beginning  of  August  and 
the  new  plantation,  to  be  made  about  the 
beginning  of  October,  and  the  flower  stems 
require  staking;  With  the  exception  of 
layering,  all  the  other  plants  will  require 
as  much  attention  in  the  way  of  weeding 
and  hoeing.  To  the  list  of  plants  you  al¬ 
ready  have  you  may  add  such  perennials  as 
single  and  double  Pyrethrums,  German 
Irises,  Chrysanthemum  King  Edward  VII., 
C.  uliginosum,  late  flowering  Phloxes,  An¬ 
tirrhinums,  Aster  Amellus,  A.  Novi-Belgii, 
and  A.  Novae-Angliae,  A.  difhsus  horizon- 
talis,  perennial  Sunflowers,  Solidago  cana¬ 
densis.  Annuals  that  would  make  a  useful 
addition  to  your  list  are  Sweet  Peas,  Shirley 
Poppies,  Candytuft,  Mignonette,  Erysimum 
perofskianum,  double  Larkspurs,  Viscarias, 
Everlastings,  Ten-week  Stocks,  China  Asters, 
and  Scabiosa  atropurpurea. 


1483.  Border  and  Pergola. 

I  wish  to  ask  your  advice  as  to  what 
flowers  I  should  grow  and  where  to  plant 
them  so  as  to  get  the  best  possible  effect  in 
the  garden  as  shown  on  the  enclosed  plan. 
The  soil  seems  very  heavy,  stodgy,  and 
plenty  of  clay.  The  gardener  who  made 
the  path  in  November  Last  cleared  the 
ground,  etc.,  hut  I  want  to  lay  the  garden 
out  myself  entirely.  All  "the  climbers 
shown  on  the  plan  are  beginning  to  bud,  but 
are  not  very  thick  yet,  as  they  were  only 
planted  last  spring.  The  ground  is  fairly 
full  of  bullhs,  Hyacinths,  Narcissus  and 
Tulips,  but  they  have  not  appeared  yet.  The 
Ivy  at  the  bottom  is  very  thick  and  rather 
old  and  ragged,  and  the  left-hand  bed  is 
only  about  12  in.  wide.  I  should  like  rcck- 
work  where  shown,  if  you  think  suitable, 
and  a  pergola,  if  it  is  not  too  ambitious 
an  idea  to  commence  with.  (H.  C.  F., 
Middlesex.). 

The  border  on  the  left  side  is  uncommonly 
narrow,  and  we  should  have  made  it  the 
widest  cine,  as  it  gets  most  sun,  seeing  that 
it  faces  south-west,  whereas  the  other  border 
faces  north-east.  For  the  narrow  border 
ypu  Dould  get  such  things  as  Ten-week 
Stocks,  Antirrhinums,  Wallflowers,  double 
Zinnias,  and  Indian  Pinks.  Turning  to  the 
wide  border  on  the  right,  we  should  recom¬ 
mend1  such  things  as  Daffodils,  Scillas, 
Tulips,  Primulas,  Polyanthuses,  Auriculas, 
Evening  Primroses,  Aquilegias,  Doroni- 
curns,  Iris  germanica,  annual  or  perennial 
Sunflowers,  Michaelmas  Daisies^  and  peren¬ 
nial  Chrysanthemums.  We  do  not  recom¬ 
mend  Pelargoniums,  as  they  would  grow 
too  much  and  flower  too  little  in  the  shade 
of  the  fence.  You  could,  however,  grow 
Calceolarias,  tuberous  Begonias,  Violas,  and 
Pansies  in  that  situation.  The  rockwork  you 
mention  might  very  well  be  made  where  it 
is  mentioned  on  the  plan,  and  either  carried 
right  across  the  garden  or  made  against  the 
summer  tent,  where  it  would  get  as  much, 
or  more,  light  than  where  it  is  marked. 
There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  make 
a  pergola  at  the  bottom  end  of  the  garden. 
The  ragged  Ivy  on  the  fence  would  be  hidden, 
if  you  plant  climbers  on  both  sides  of  the 
walk  so  as  to  cover  the  pergola.  In  the 
way  cf  Roses,  we  should  recommend  Crim¬ 
son  Rambler,  Dorothy  Perkins,  Queen  Alex¬ 
andra,  and  Aimee  Vibert.  Tall  growing 
climbers  that  would  reach  the  top  of  the 
pillars  and  then  serve  to  cover  the  poles  on 
the  roof  would  he  such  as  Aristolochia 
Sipho,  some  variety  of  Vine,  Hop,  Jasminum 
officinale,  Forisythia  suspensa,  and  Ampe- 
lopsis  Veitchi.  A  rather  interesting  blue 
flowered  shruib  that  might  be  used  is  Ceano- 
ihus  Gioire  de  Versailles.  If  these  are  too 
many  to  get  at  once,  you  should  select  at 
least  some  of  them. 

1484.  Perennials  for  Town  Garden. 

I  should,  indeed,  be  grateful  for  a  short 
list  of  perennials  likely  to  thrive  in  this 
little  backyard.  (It  is  the  grossest  flattery 
to  call  it  a  garden).  As  my  space  is  so  very 
limited,  it  would  perhaps  be  as  well  to  pur¬ 
chase  grown  plants  of  these,  rather  than 
wait  for  seeds  to  grow.  Would  now  be  the 
best  time  to  plant?  I  forgot  to  mention  that 
in  front  of  the  house  there  is  a  tiny  fore¬ 
court,  10  ft.  by  10  ft.,  with  two  youngish 
(25  to  30  years  old)  Plane  trees  in  it.  This 
I  have  trenched  three  spits  deep  and  well 
manured.  Could  I  get  a  row  of  Sweet 
Peas  along  the  east  boundary?  The  trees 
have  been  well  cut  back,  and  I  have  hacked 
out  any  tree  roots  I  came  across  when 
trenching.  (Je  Pense  Que  Non,  Middle¬ 
sex.) 

Perennials  that  would  suit  you-r  purpose 
are  Aquilegias,  Doronicum,  plantagineum 
excelsum,  Iris  germanica,  I.g.  Queen  of 
May,  I.  pallida,  I.  pallida  dalmatica,  Pyre¬ 
thrums,  Lupinus  polyphyllus,  Helenium 
pumilum,  Chrysanthemum  King  Edward 


VII.,  Erigeron  speciostis,  Aster  Amellus, 
and  Rudbeckia  specic-sa.  March  would  be  a 
better  time  to  plant  than  at  present,  though 
most  of  those  things  we  have  mentioned  are 
very  hardy  and  gcod-natured  when  shifted. 
We  see  no  reason  why  Sweet  Peas  should  not 
flower  well  along  the  east  side  of  the  front 
garden,  seeing  that  it  has  only  a  light  iron 
fence.  You  have  done  well  to  trench  this 
garden,  and  you  will  find  a  mulching  to 
the  Sweet  Peas  of  great  advantage  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  ground  moist  in  summer. 


ROSES. 

1485.  Cutting  Back  Climbing  Roses. 

I  planted  to-day  W.  A.  Richardson  and 
Dorothy  Perkins.  Do  you  cut  them  down 
now?  The  W.  A.  Richardson  is  about  3  ft. 
and  Dorothy  Perkins  about  8  ft.  high.  Dees 
the  latter  grow  up  a  stout  stake,,  or  dees 
it  want  spreading  out?  (Roses,  Northamp¬ 
ton.) 

You  can  either  cut  them  down,  now  or 
towards  the  end  of  March,  but  not  later. 
W.  A.  Richardson  we  should  cut  down  to 
18  in.  and  Dorothy  Perkins  to  2  ft.  You 
cannot  expect  to  get  Roses  from  them  the  first 
year,  as  climbers  require  to  get  established 
before  you  can  expect  much  from  them. 
Dorothy  Perkins  may  be  grown  as  a  pillar 
Rose,  supported  by  a  stake,  but  you  can  get 
more  of  it  by  planting  against  a  trellis  or 
a  stout  pole  having  side  limbs  to  it,  if  you 
can  get  one.  If  you  grow  it  as  .a  pillar 
Rose,  you  will  have  to  limit  the  number  of 
stems  to  prevent  crowding,  but  by  using 
something  for  a  support  where  ycu  can 
spread  out  the  stems,  you  can  get  a  much 
laiger  plant  and  more  flowers  from  it. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

1486.  Good  Single  Chrysanthemums. 

You  would  greatly  oblige  me  if  you  would 
give  a  list  of  twelve  good  single  Chrysan¬ 
themums  in  your  valuable  paper.  (Jonquil, 
Grimsby.) 

Beautiful  varieties  of  single  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  of  good  decorative  value,  and  useful 
for  exhibition,  are  Gladys  Hemsley  (pink), 
Earlswood  Glory  (white),  Eciith  Pa  gram 
ipink,  with  white  zone),  Reine  des  Rcses 
(deep  .pink),  Purity  (white),  Miss  Mary  An¬ 
derson  (white,  tinted  pink,  out  of  doors), 
Miss  Annie  Holden  (primrose),  Winnie 
Sherring  (apricot),  Ladysmith  (pink),  Mers- 
tham  White,  Pretoria  (yellow),  and  Belle  of 
Weybridge  (chestnut-terra  cotta). 


VEGETABLES. 

1487.  Kind  of  Beans. 

Will  you  kindly  let  me  knew  what  sort  of 
Beans  these  are,  and  when  is  the  best  time 
to  plant  them?  (F.  Sam  Crook,  Essex.) 

The  seeds  you  sent  us  are  two  different 
varieties  of  Dwarf  Beans,  otherwise  known 
as  Kidney  Beans  and  F'rench  Beans.  Being 
tender  after  they  have  commenced  growing, 
they  must  not  be  sown  till  the  end  of  April 
out  of  dcor,Sj  but  after  that  you  can  make 
different  sowings  at  intervals  of  a  fortnight 
till  the  middle  of  June.  They  grow  about 
12  in.  to  18  in._,  according  to  vigour. 

1488.  Preparing  a  Vegetable  Garden, 

I  am  just  taking  up  a  new  allotment  (made 
out  of  a  wheat  field),  10  roods  in  size.  I 
want  to  grow  vegetables  and  flowers  for 
cutting.  I  thought  of  Cabbages,  Brussels 
Sprouts,  Salsafy,  Carrot,  Dwarf  Peas, 
Bread  Beans,  and  Dwarf  Beans,  with  some 
Lettuce  and  other  salading  which  would  be 
a  good  succession.  The  soil  is  of  marly 
nature.  I  should  be  obliged  if  you  would 
tell  me  how  much  manure  should  be  dug  in 
when  trenching.  How  many  days  should  it 
take  a  man  to  trench  it,  say,  3  ft.  deep? 
I  should  he  grateful  for  any  suggestion  as 
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j  the  amount  of  rows  required  of  each 
Ihing.  The  household  consists  of  four  per- 
oas.  (I vanda,  Staffordshire.) 

We  are  in  some  doubt  as  to  whether  you 
lean  an  allotment  of  ten  roods  or  ten  rods, 

i. s  the  difference  is  great,  but  you  can  have 
he  ground  manured  at  least  at  the 
ate  of  25  tons  per  acre,  but  you  may  re- 
nember  that  as  the  ground  is  being  trenched 
'ind  has  recently  been  a  wheat  field,  you 
;ould  easily  dispose  of  50  tons  an  acre 

j. vithout  in  the  least  overdoing  it.  It  largely 
depends  upon  the  fertility  O'f  your  soil. 
V'ou  should  not  use  less  than  25  tons  per 
icre.  To  trench  the  soil  3  ft.  deep,  it  would 
certainly  be  worth  3s.  the  rod,  as  it  is  no 
doubt  very  much  compacted  below  the  sur- 
:aoe.  If  yo-u  employ  a  man  to  do  it  by  the 
riece  you  can  work  it  in  that  way,  but  he 
is  likely  to  do  it  indifferently  if  you  were 
:o  pay  him  badly.  The  number  of  rows  of 
each  vegetable  required  largely  depends 
lpon  the  laying  out  of  the  garden,  as  the 
iCOWB  would  be  much  shorter  if  the  garden 
is  divided  into  squares  than  if  the  rows  went 
from  side  to  side  of  the  plot.  As  we  are 
also  in  doubt  about  your  definition  of  the 
size  of  the  ground,  that  would  also  make 
calculation  impossible.  After  the  ground  is 
trenched,  manured,  and  laid  out,  you  can 
then  measure  the  space  at  command,  and 
devote  the  largest  amount  of  space  to  Cab¬ 
bages,  Brussels  Sprouts,  and  Peas,  the  others 
being  less  important,  smaller  quantities  will 
serve.  If  the  ground  consists  only  of  ten 
rods,  you  have  none  tco  much  for  four  per-', 
sons,  if  ycu  are  going  to  plant  all  these 
flowers  mentioned  under  the  heading  of 

"  Flower  Garden.”  If  you  mean  ten.  rcods, 
as  you  say,  that  would  be  2!  acres,  but  we 
doubt  that  in  a  piece  of  allotment  ground. 

1489.  Spots  on  Sprouting  Broccoli. 

In  your  last  issue  you  kindly  answered 
my  question  re  spot  on  my  Purple  Sprout¬ 
ing  Broccoli,  but  wished  I  should  send  you 
a  sample,  which  I  now  do.  The  spot  has 
now  turned  brown.  I  have  picked  and 
burned  as  many  leaves  as  I  could,  and  shall 
try  the  spraying.  (Waratah,  Devon.) 

It  would  not  be  of  any  service  to  spray 
with  quassia,  as  we  recommended  on  the 
assumption  that  the  spotting  was  due  to  the 
Cabbage  Aphis.  Now  that  you  have  sent 
us  specimens,  we  find  it  is  due  to  a  fungus, 
namely,  Phyl.losticta  Brassicae.  Seeing  that 
it  is  now  so  late  in  the  season,  you  have 
done  best  to  remove  the  worst  of  the  spotted 
leaves  and  to  burn  them.  When  the  sprouts 
of  Broccoli  are  cut,  you  should  then  cut  the 
remainder  of  the  leaves  and  burn,  them,  to 
destroy  the  spores  of  the  fungus  and  there¬ 
by  lessen  their  number  for  next  year.  The 
more  of  the  spores  that  you  can  destroy  this 
yeaV  the  less  ycu  should  be  troubled  with 
them  next  year.  If  spots  appear  next  year, 
spray  with  a  pale  rod  solution  of  Condy’s 
fluid  at  the  first  appearance  of  the  spot,  and 
again  tea  days  later. 

1490.  Vegetables  for  Exhibition. 

Will  ycu  kindly  do  me  the  favour  of  help¬ 
ing  me  out  of  the  following  difficulty.  I 
wish  to  show  at  a  local  show  that  will  occur 
on  August  Bank  Holiday,  and  am  at  a 
loss  as  to  what  time  to  plant  the  under¬ 
mentioned  to  have  them  in  perfection  by 
this  time.  Also,  what  would  you  recommend 
as  the  best  sorts  for  this  purpose?  (Traii.us, 
Essex.) 

Tall  l’eas  require  16  to  18  weeks  from 
the  time  of  sowing  till  the  exhibition.  We 
think  the  middle  of  March  would  be  suit¬ 
able  to  sow  in  the  open  ground.  The  Glad¬ 
stone  and  Duke  of  Albany  would  suit.  You 
must  n'ot  sow  them  too  thickly.  Cabbages 
require  about  twenty-four  weeks,  and  if 
you  could  sow  a  few  in  heat  in  February, 
so  much  the  better.  Another  sewing  may  be 
made  in  the  open  early  in  March.  Varie¬ 
ties  for  this  purpose  are  Heartwell  Early 
Marrow,  Nonpareil  Improved  Dwarf,  and 


St.  John’s  Day.  Walcheren  and  Eclipse  are 
two  varieties  of  Cauliflower  that  might  be 
sown  under  glass  in  March,  transferred  to 
frames  and  planted  out  when  fit.  Varieties 
of  Tomatos  are  Early  Prolific,  Conference, 
or  Ham  Green  Favourite.  You  should  sow 
seed  during  the  first  week  of  March,  in  heat, 
pot  them  off  and  keep  them  growing  for  a 
time,  but  as  the  weather  gets  warmer  trans¬ 
fer  the  plants  to  a  cold  frame,  and  finally 
plant  them  outside  at  the  end  of  May.  If 
you  have  a  wall,  the  fruits  will  ripen, 
better  and  earlier  than  in  a  fully  open  place. 
For  dwarf  Beans,  you  should  make  a  sow¬ 
ing  of  Canadian  Wonder  about  the  middle 
of  April  in  a  cold  frame,  and  plant  them 
out  when  fit."  You  can  also  sew  at  the  end 
of  April  in  the  open  air,  but  even  then  it 
may  be  necessary  to  protect  the  plants,  if 
late  frosts  should  occur.  They  require 
about  fifteen  weeks  from  sowing  till  fit  for 
exhibition.  In  the  matter  of  Carrots,  you 
may  sow  Scarlet  Horn  about  the  end  of 
March  and  Scarlet  Intermediate  about  the 
beginning  of  March,  in  the  open  air.  We 
should  recommend  such  second  early  and 
main  crop  Pctatos  as  Snowdrop,  Satisfac¬ 
tion,  and  Windsor  Castle,  planting  them  out 
of  doors  early  in  March.  The  best  Onion 
for  exhibition  is  A.ilsa  Craig,  which  may 
be  sawn  at  once  in  heat,  grown  on  first  in 
a  greenhouse,  and  then  in  a  cold  frame, 
and  planted  cut  some  time  in  April,  when 
the  weather  is  settled  and  warm.  The  Sweet 
Peas  you  mention  may  either  be  sown  in 
March  or  April,  but  we  have  very  little 
confidence  in  April  sowings,  ,as  a  warm  and 
droughty  summer  nearly  always  spoils  late 
sawings.  In  making  a  March  sowing,  you 
should  take  cut  deep  holes  where  you  in¬ 
tend  to  sow  clumps  of  Peas.  Get  some  good 
farmyard  manure,  well  decayed  or  fer¬ 
mented,  and  mix  this  with  the  soil  to  the 
entire  depth  of  the  holes.  The  ground  can 
also  be  mulched  with  manure  about  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  June.  This  treatment  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  maintain  the  vigour  of  the  Peas  till 
August,  as  in.  your  county  they  are  usual.lv 
past  their  best  by  the  middle  of  July,  if 
they  have  only  had  ordinary  treatment. 
Much  depends,  however,  upon  the  fertility 
of  the  soil.  Ycur  other  question  next  week. 


FRUIT. 

1491.  Apple  and  Pear. 

I  am  desirous  of  planting  two  pyramid 
fruit  trees,  one  Apple  and  one  Pear,  in  my 
garden  at  the  points  marked  on  the  enclosed 
plan.  The  soil  is  clayey,  and  I  wish  to 
plant  on.  the  lawn.  At  the  marked  points 
they  would  be  in  sunshine  till  about  5  p.m. 
from  early  morning  in  the  summer  months. 
The  land  up  till  recently  has  been  part  of 
a  farm,  and  in  cultivation.  Are  the  places 
marked  suitable  for  this  purpose?  Would 
Cox’s  Orange  Apple  be  a  good  tree,  and 
what  Pear  would  you  recommend  ?  I  am 
also  desirous  of  planting  some  Gooseberry 
bushes  round  edges.  Any  hints  on  plant¬ 
ing,  etc.,  will  be  thankfully  received.  (W. 
R.  S.,  Essex.) 

The  Apple  you  mention  would  be  suit¬ 
able  if  grafted’  on  the  Paradise  stcck.  One 
of  the  best  Pears  you  could  plant  is  Doyenne 
du  Cornice,  which  should  be  grafted  on  the 
Quince  stock.  The  situations  you  mark  on 
the  lawn  would  be  suitable  enough,  but  we 
cannot  see  any  object  in  planting  them  in 
such  irregular  places.  If. you  intend  grow¬ 
ing  pyramidal  trees,  you  could  get  them 
both  in  a  line  along  the  end  where  the 
Apple  is  marked.  If  you  have  an  object 
in  view,  then  we  have  no  fault  to  find.  It 
would  be  advisable  to  trench  the  ground  at 
least  2  ft.  deep,  allowing  it  to  settle  before 
planting.  Do  not  plant  the  trees  any  more 
deeply  than  they  were  in  the  nursery.  Goose¬ 
berry  bushes  should  have  a  distance  of  5  ft. 
between  every  two.  In  the  spaces  marked 
we  should  not  plant  them  up  against  the 


fences,  unless  ycu  are  going  to  train  them 
on  the  fences.  As  the  borders  are  only 
-  ft.  wide,  we  should  plant  the  Gooseberries 
along  the  middle  of  that  spa/ie,  that  is,  2„ 
ft.  from  the  fence.  This  bender  should  also 
be  trenched  at  least  2  ft.  deep,  the  both  m 
loosened  up,  and  the  ground  manured  be¬ 
fore  planting  the  bushes,  as  you  can:  . 
afterwards  disturb  the  ground  to  any  great 
depth. 

1492.  Fruit  to  Name, 

Would  you  please  tell  mo  the  correct 
name  of  Apple  enclosed?  The  tree  is  very 
old,  but  fairly  good  cropper.  (A.  C.,  bus- 
sex.) 

The  Apple  is  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin. 


GARDEN  ENEMIES. 

1493.  Liming  Fruit  Trees. 

Some  Apple  trees  of  mine  just  coming 
into  bearing  were  seriously  affected  with 
American  blight  last  year.  I  washed  it  off 
with  soapy  water  and  brine  alternately.  I 
am  now  lime-washing  the  trees  and  branches, 
and  have  been  told  to  put  a  littie  copperas 
into  the  lime,  as  it  will  not  only  fix  the 
lime  on  the  tree  and  prevent  it  being  washed 
off  by  the  first  shower,  but  that  it  is  a  first- 
class  insecticide  simply  and  easily  obtain¬ 
able.  I  have  commenced  with  it.  Am  I 
doing  right,  and  will  it  do  for  Currants? 
(Highlands,  Kent.) 

Copperas  is  the  same  as  sulphate  of  cop¬ 
per,  and  is  used  chiefly  as  a  fungicide.  II 
employed  for  insects,  it  must  be  for  these 
that  live  by  eating  the  leaves.  Now,  Ameri¬ 
can  blight  never  does  this,  and  we  do  not 
think  the  copperas  would  be  of  any  use. 
Your  best  plan  would  be  to  scrape  off  all 
loose  bark  on  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  and  if 
there  are  swollen  portions  on  the  trunk  or 
branches  all  the  rough  material  should  bo 
carefully  cut  away  with  a  knife.,  and  then 
the  blighted  portions  well  dressed  with  para¬ 
ffin  emulsion,  as  described  in  question  No. 
1476,  in  reference  to  blight  on  App.e  tree. 
Before  commencing  operations,  you  should 
lay  a  rough  cloth  on  the  ground  so  as  to 
catch  all  the  material  which  you  scrape  off 
the  fruit  trees.  These  scrapings  should  be 
burned  immediately  you  finish  for  the  day. 
The  coating  of  lime  will  do  no  harm,  and 
may  do  some  little  gccd. 

1494.  Epsom  Sails  and  Worms. 

I  should  feel  greatly  obliged  if  in  your 
next  edition  you  would  kindly  state  whether 
Epsom  salts  'are  of  any  use  in  clearing  the 
garden  of  insects,  worms,  and  ants.  (A  Con¬ 
stant  Reader,  Surrey.)  .  . 

We  have  no  doubt  that  Epsom  salts  wcunl 
be  of  some  use  if  taken  in  sufficiently  large 
quantity,  but  insects  are  like  some  children 
difficult  to  persuade  to  take  this  kind  of 
medicine.  Me  should  also  think  it  rather 
an  expensive  insecticide,  and  by  no  mean  ■ 
reliable  in  its  effects.  Unless  worms  are  in 
lawns  or  in  flower  pots,  they  do  not  do  any 
harm.  You  can  get  rid  cf  them  in  these 
cases  by  using  lime  water  prepared  by  put¬ 
ting  some  quicklime  into  a  tub  cf  water, 
allowing  it  to  stand  till  it  settles,  and  then 
water  tine  lawn  or  the  flower  pots  with  the 
clear  liquid.  Ants  may  often  be  destroy  cd 
or  driven  away  by  sprinkling  carbolic  a'  id 
about  their  nests  and  runs,  but  it  may,  in 
some  cases,  harm  plants  in  the  vicinity.  A 
cure  that  is  said  to  be  very  effective  consists 
of  white  granulated  sugar  mixed  with 
powdered  Paris  green  until  the  sugar 
assumes  a  light  green  tint.  A  little  of  this 
sugar  should  be  laid  on  slates  near  the  nests 
and  runs  of  ants,  and  they  will  soon  get 
destroyed  by  eating  the  bait.  Me  cannot 
give  any  general  remedy  that  will  apply  to 
all  kinds  of  insects.  It  'is  necessary  to  know 
what  they  are  before  you  can  prescribe  any 
remedy.  ’  M'e  should  not  recommend  you  to 
use  the  Epsom  salts,  as  it  would  be  useless 
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unless  it  were  too  strong  for  the  roots  of 
plants,  and  that  would  be  worse  than  the 
evil. 


MI<*CELL*  NEOUS. 

1495.  Old  Flues  for  Forcing. 

The  floor  of  our  greenhouse  is  hollow. 
At  one  time  we  had  brick  flues  under  the 
floor,  but  we  have  just  lately  had  hot  water 
pipes  in.  Could  the  old  flues  'be  used  for 
raising  anything  in.  By  just  taking  up 
one  flagstone  there  is  room  for  a  good  many 
pots.  Could  it  be  used  for  forcing?  (Snow¬ 
drop,  Essex.) 

We  understand  front  what  you  say,  after 
lifting  a  flagstone  that  you  would  merely 
stand  pots  inside  the  old  flue,  but  that 
being  so,  you  would  not  get  very  much 
heat,  as  it  would  really  be  the  coldest  part 
of  the  house.  It  would  not  be  so  cold  as 
the  outside  atmosphere,  but  all  the  coldest 
air  in  the  house  would  sink  to  the  lowest 
part,  which  would,  of  course,  be  the  flue. 
By  paitiy  filling  the  flue  with  fermenting 
manure,  you  could  certainly  raise  the  tem¬ 
perature,  but  at  the  same  time  you  would 
create  a  great  amount  of  moisture  or  vapour 
in  the  atmosphere  of  your  greenhouse,  -which 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  plants  in 
winter,  when  the  temperature  is  low.  An¬ 
other  way  of  using  the  flue  would  have  been 
to  leave  it  intact  and  burn  fuel  in'  the  old 
rurnaoe  that  is  to  say,  if  it  is  separate 
from  the  one  which  heats  the  hot  water 
pipes.  Then  you  could  have  stood  pots  or 
boxes  on  the  top  of  the  flues,  utilising  the 
heat  in  that  way,  as  used  to  be  done  when 
greenhouses  were  more  generally  heated  by 
means  of  flues.  Under  the  circumstances, 
the  only  thing  you  can  do  would  be  to  stand 
bulbs  in  such  a  place  until  they  have  made 
some  growth  and  require  light,  or  you  could 
put  m  Rhubarb  and  Seakale,  which  wou’d 
come  slightly  in  advance  of  plants  in  the 
open  air,  but  we  should  scarcely  look  upon 
it  as  forcing. 

1496.  Discouraging  Cats. 

Can  you  suggest  any  way  of  discourag¬ 
ing  cats  ?  they  will,  I  am  afraid,  do  much 
mischief  with  the  seeds  when  planted.  (Te 
Pense  Que  Non,  Middlesex.) 

1  he  domestic  puss  is  a  very  optimistic 
animal,  and  is  very  hard  to  discourage  from 
making  inroads  in  the  garden.  The  feet 
are,  however,  very  sensitive,  and  you  could 
prevent  cats  from  laying  or  scratching  be¬ 
tween  the  plants  by  laying  down  some  pieces 
of  thorn  or  Corse  between  the  plants,  until 
the  latter  cover  the  ground.  Of  course, 
before  the  plants  come  up  you  could  lav 
some  branches  of  Spruce  or  any  other  shrub 
over  the  ground.  In  our  experience,  they 
like  newty  raked  or  newly  hoed  and  soft 
ground  m  preference  to  that  which  is  hard 
After  it  has  become  solidified  they  do  not 
trouble  it  much,  so  that  we  should  use 
branches  on  the  ground  until  it  gets  sol  id  i- 
ned,  for  by  the  time  the  seeds  appear  the 
cats  do  not  trouble  it.  Even  after  the 
plants  have  come  up,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  stick  in  pieces  of  some  thorny  shrub 
m  the  rows  between  the  plants,  and  that 
keeps  them  to  the  pathways.  We  have  also 
used  wire  netting  on  the  top  of  the  fence, 
and  they  do  pot  care  to  climb  over  that  or 
find  it  impossible,  especially  if  the  top  part 
of  it  >s  left  swinging  rather  loosely.  After 
the  plants  get  to  some  size,  the  cats  prove 
most  troublesome  to  those  things  with  scen¬ 
ted  foliage.  The  best  prevention  is  to  stake 
such  plants,  if  tall  or  capable  of  beino 
tied  up. 

1497.  Place  for  Hot  Bed. 

Returning  to  the  back  yard,  where  would 
be  the  best  place  for  a  hot  bed’  and  a  frame  ? 
Mould  that  under  the  west  wall,  as  marked 
on  the  plan  in  my  last,  where  the  manure 
heap  is  already,  be  suitable?  (Tf.  Pense  Oue 
Non,  Middlesex.) 


The  pijace  marked  “Road  sweepings” 
would  be  as  suitable  as  any  we  can  see  in 
that  back  garden,  or  the  space  just  beyond 
it  before  coming  to  the  rcckery,  if  there  is 
sufficient  space  for  the  frame.  If  there  is 
any  chance  of  sunshine  striking  upon  the 
frame  we  should  turn  it  round  s6  as  to  face 
the  south.  Whether  there  would  be  any 
sunshine  (or  not  depends  as  to  whether 
there  is  a  house  on  the  space  next  to  yours, 
and  which  is  not  marked  on  the  plan. 
Judging  from  the  length  of  your  garden, 
however,  you  cculd  get  sun  upon  the  frame 
for  a  certain  part  of  the  day,  so  that  facing 
the  house  would  be  the  best  position  of 
the  frame,  in  the  spot  above  indicated. 

1498.  Insurance  Oil. 

In  your  issue  of  The  Gardening  World 
for  15th  December  there  is  an  article  on  in¬ 
sect  pests  in  which  “  Insurance  Oil  ”  is 
mentioned  in  conjunction  with  laundry  soap 
as  a  means  of  killing  scale.  Could  you 
kindly  tell  me  what  insurance  oil  is,  and 
where  procurable  ?  Also  what  is  meant  by 
laundry  soap.  (Interested,  Sutherland, 
N.B.)  ' 

Insurance  oil  is  merely  paraffin  diluted 
to  one-third.  Laundry  soap  is  merely  the 
ordinary  bar  soap. 

1499.  January  Numbers  of  “  G.W.” 

I  should  be  much  obliged  if  you  will  tell 
me  in  the  next  number  if  you  can  -supply 
me  with  the  four  January  numbers  of  1906, 
as  I  want  them  to  complete  the  1906  volume 
for  binding.  (Cathay,  Surrey.) 

Only  the  number  for  20th  January,  1906, 
is  now  in  stock,  all  the  others  for  that  month 
being  out  of  print.  You  can,  however,  ob¬ 
tain  the  number  for  20th  January. 

1500.  Insurance  Coupon. 

Re  your  motto  for  the  week,  “  Our  mis¬ 
fortunes  are  often  lightened  by  relating 
them.”  Is  it  the  misfortune  of  the  readers 
of  your  valuable  paper  in  not  finding  your 
insurance  coupon  as  usual,  or  is  it  that  too 
much  room  is  taken  up  by  the  new  competi¬ 
tion  ?  A  reply  through  your  columns  will 
oblige.  (J.  S.,  Walthamstow.) 

By  some  oversight  the  insurance  coupon 
for  the  previous  two  weeks  had  been  left 
out,  but  it  will  appear  regularly  in  future. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS. 

(J-  f  -  Melrose)  The  Laurustinus  (Vibur¬ 
num  linus). — (E.  M.  R.)  1,  Erica  carnea ; 
2,  Berberis  Aquifolium ;  3,  Olearia  Haastii; 
4,  Prunus  lusitanica ;  5,  Ligustrum  ovali- 
folium.— (C.  Warwick)  1,  Ceropegia  Woodii ; 
2,  Aralia  elegantissima ;  3,  Peperomia  me- 
tallica;  4,  ■  Ficus  pumila  (commonly  known 
as  I.  repens  in  gardens);  5,  Oxalis  cernua ; 
6,  Caiathea  zebrina. — (IV.  Russell)  1, 
Daphne  oleoides ;  2,  Daphne  Mezereum ;  3, 
Lonicera  fragrantissima ;  4,  Azara  micro- 
phylla. — (Remembrance)  1,  Lippia  citrio- 
dora  ;  2,  Fuchsia  microphylla  ;  3,  Eupatorium 
weintrannianum  ;  4,  Bouvardia  Vreelandii. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

W.  J.  Unwin,  Histon,  Cambs. — Giant- 
flowered  Sweet  Peas. 

Blackmore  and  Lang.don,  Twerton  Hill 
Nursery,  Bath.— Catalogue  of  Begonias, 
Carnations,  etc. 

Hobbies,  Limited,  Norfolk  Nurseries, 
Dereham.. — Seeds  and  Plants. 

M,  IT.  Sinclair,  F.R.H.S.,  156a,  Linion 
Street,  Aberdeen. — Selected  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds,  Plants,  etc. 

The  Craven  Nursery,  Clapham,  Lan¬ 
caster.— Catalogue. 

Thomas  S.  Ware  (’02)  Ltd.,  Feltham, 
•Middlesex,  England. — Ware’s  List  of 
Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds  and  Miscel¬ 
laneous  Bulbs  for  Spring  Planting;  also 
Ware’s  Price  List  of  Begonias. 


Horticultural  Societies’ 


Diary 

of  Forthcoming  Meetings. 
Abbreviations  used. 


A. — Association 
Am. — A  mateurs 
Chy. — Ctu-y .  authemum 
c.m. — Committee  meeting 
Uott. — cottage  or  Cottagers 
D.  — Di.-triet 

G. — Gardening  or  gardener 

Tims  : — me  Templeum  G.  Am.  and  ott.  M.I.H.S 
Gardeners,  Amateurs'  and  cottagers’  Mutual  Improve 
ment  Horticultural  Society. 


H. — Horticultural 
M.I. — Mu.ual  Improve 

ment 

m.m. — Monthly  meeting 
S  — Society 

w.m. —  Weekly  meeting 


NOTICE  TO  SECRETARIES. 


Will  secretaries  of  horticultural  societies 
kindly  send  us  at  their  earliest  convenience 
dates  of  shows  and  meetings  to  be  held 
during  iqoj  ? 

1-  ebriiary. 


4th. — Horsforth  G.  M.  I.  S.  (w.m.);  Wal¬ 
sall  Florists’  S.  (m.m.);  Kirkby  Mai- 
zead  H.  and  Ag.  S.  (m.m.);  Mansfield  . 
H.  S.  (m.m.) ;  Four  Elms  G  .  S.  (m.m-.).  j 

5th. — R.  H.  S.  (bi-m.  Exhibition  and  Meet¬ 
ing);  Dundee  H.  A.  (m.m.);  Crawley 
and  D.  G.  M.  I.  A.  (bi-m.m.);  Croy¬ 
don  and  D.  H.  M.  I.  S.  (bi-m.m.);  j 
Sevenoaks  G.  and  Am.  M.  I.  S.  (bi- 
m.m. 1;  Barking  and  Ripple  Chy.  S. 
(m.m.);  Bournemouth  and  D.  G.  M.  I. 
A.  (bi-m.m.)  ;  Yeovil  and  D.  G.  S. 
(m.m.);  Addlestone,  Chertsey  and  Ot 
tershaw  G.  M.  I.  A.  (m.m.);  Profes¬ 
sional  'Gardeners’!  Friendly  Benefit 
S.  (m.m.);  Loughborough  G.  M.  I.  A. 
(bi-m.m.);  Dulwich  Chy.  S.  (bi-m.m.):  1 
Rotherham  Chy.  S.  (m.m.);  West  Lon¬ 
don  (Hammersmith)  H.  S. 

6th. — Sheffield  FI.  and  H.  S.  (m.m.);  New¬ 
port  (Mon.)  and  D.  G.  M.  I.  A. 
(m.m.) ;  Ipswich  and  D.  G.  and  Am.  A. 
(ibi-m.m.);  Bideford  and  D.  H.  S. 
(m.m.J;  Wood  Green  and  D.  Am.  H. 

S.  (m.m.);  Terrington  and  Marshland 
H.  S.  (m.m.);  Wargrave  and  D.  G.  A. 
(bi-m.m.). 

7th. — Batley  and  D  Chy.  and  Paxton  S. 
(m.m.);  Wootton  G.  M.  I.  S.  (m.m.): 
Greenstreet  and  D.  G.  and  Cott.  S. 


(m.m.). 

8th. — Caterham  H.  S.  (m.m.). 

9th. — Leeds  Paxton  S.  (w.m.);  Preston  and 
D.  G.  M.  I.  A.  (m.m.);  Isle  of  Wight 
H.  A.  (m.m.);  Blackburn  and  D.  H. 
S.  (m.m.). 

- - 


Register  of  Nurseries  and  Markei 
Gardens.— The  issue  of  this  publicatior 
for  January  contains  an  account  of  numer 
ous  nursery  businesses  and  market  gar 
dens  to  be  let  or  so'.d  in  various  countie: 
of  England,  though  the  larger  number  o: 
them  are  confined  to  the  southern  coun 
ties,  including  London  and  the  Channe 
Islands.  Each  business  to  be  let  or  sole 
is  described  as  to  acreage,  amount  o: 
glass,  and  other  details  which  intending 
buyers  require  to  know.  The  register  i- 
issued  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris 
67  and  68,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C. 

Odontioda  Bradshayvae. — In  this  we 
have  a  very  striking  hybrid  betweer 
Cochlioda  noetzliana  and  Odontoglossuir 
crispum.  The  flower  is  two  inches  across 
and  orange-scarlet  with  pale  spots  at  the 
base  of  the  -petals.  The  lip  is  scarlet  witl 
a  brown  spot  like  an  apron  in  the  centre 
surrounded  by  a  border  of  white  lace 
The  lip,  as  a  -whole,  has  a  fanciful  re¬ 
semblance  to  an  old  lady.  It  is  quite  dis 
tinct  in  appearance  from  the  cross  pro 
duced  between  O.  Pescatorei  and  Coch 
lioda  noetzliana.  A  First-class  Certifi¬ 
cate,  and  the  only  one  was  given  by  the 
R.H.S.,  on  January  8th  to  Messrs. 
Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford. 
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HYBRID  tea  rose 


9' 


QUEEN  OF  SPAIN.  . 


The  Hybrid  Tea  section  of  Roses  is  at 
ie  present  day  the  most  popular  on  ac- 
ount  of  the  remarkable  advance  that  has 
een  made  and  the  number  of  beautiful 
ew  varieties  which  have  been  brought 
efore  the  public.  Last  summer  a  fine 
xhibit  of  Queen  of  Spain  was  put  up  at 
he  Holland  House  Show  by  Messrs.  Bide 
nd  Sons.  Alma  Nurseries,  Farnham. 
urrey,  when  the  variety  was  accorded  an 
.ward  of  Merit.  A  Card  of  Commenda- 
on  was  also  given  it  by  the  National 
lose  Society  at  Regent’s  Park  on  July 
th  of  last  year. 

The  blooms  are  of  large  size  when 


treated  as  for  exhibition,  ol  beautiful 
shape  and  quite  compact.  The  colour 
is  of  a  pale  flesh,  deepening  in  the  centre 
and  flowers  produced  on  maiden  plants 
are  usually  much  richer  in  colour  than 
those  from  plants  which  have  been  cut 
back.  The  petals  are  broad,  of  excellent 
tetxture,  and  the  outer  ones  are  rolled 
back  at  the  edges,  showing  the  deeper- 
tinted  and  beautiful  centre. 

The  parentage  is  not  altogether  cer¬ 
tain,  beyond  the  fact  that  it  was  raised 
{from  the  Hybrid  Tea  Antoine  Rivoire 
crossed  with  a  Hybrid  Perpetual,  having 
a  scent  similar  to  that  of  Souvenir  de  la 


Malmaison.  These  flowers  are  very  dur 
able,  seeing  that  the  fine  exhibit  at  Hol¬ 
land  House  was  as  good  at  the  end  of 
the  two  days’  show  as  when  first  put  up. 
The  variety  is  therefore  well  adapted  for 
exhibition  purposes,  as  well  as  for  home 
and  garden  decoration.  It  is  being  put 
into  commerce  by  Messrs.  Bide  and  Sons, 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  accom¬ 
panying  illustration,  and  hope  this  is 
merely  a  forerunner  of  many  new  varie¬ 
ties  from  the  same  source.  A  coloured 
illustration  has  been  prepared  by  the 
raisers,  and  will  be  sent  post  free  on  ap¬ 
plication. 
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THE  CINERARIA. 

The  Cineraria  is  a  very  useful  and  de¬ 
corative  plant,  and  is  much  appreciated 
as  cut  flowers,  and  a  batch  coming  into 
flower  as  the  Chrysanthemums  are  going 
out  is  very  useful.  My  method  of  grow¬ 
ing  them  is  simplicity  itself.  About  the 
second  week  of  April  sow  the  seed  in  6in. 
pots  filled  to  within  an  inch  of  the  top 
with  a  compost  of  three  parts  good  yellow 
loam  and  one  part  leaf  mould,  with  a 
little  sand.  Water  the  pots  with  a  fine 
rose  watering  can,  and  let  them  drain  for 
half  an  hour.  Then  scatter  the  seed 
evenly  over  the  surface  and  cover  very 
lightly  with  some  of  the  compost  shaken 
through  a  very  fine  .sieve,  then  place  the 
pots  in  a  cool  house  or  frame,  put  a  piece 
of  brown  paper  over  each  to  prevent 
evaporation,  the  paper  being  kept  damp. 
When  the  seedlings  appear  remove  the 
paper,  shade  from  sunshine,  and  water 
very  carefully.  When  the  seedlings  have 
made  a  couple  of  leaves,  prick  out  into 
boxes  or  pan’s,  3  or  4  inches  apart,  give  a 
good  watering  to  settle  the  soil  about 
them,  place  them  in  the  same  house  or 
frame  as  before,  and  keep  shaded  from 
the  sun.  When  the  leaves  touch  each 
other  pot  up  into  4m.  pots  in  the  same 
compost.  It  is  better  to  stand  the  pots 
on  coal  ashes  in  a  cold  frame.  Water 
carefully  and  shade  from  strong  sunshine. 
These  plants  cannot  stand  exposure  to  sun 
at  any  time ;  they  are  a  shade  loving 
plant,  and  to  be  seen  at  their  best  must 
be  flowered  in  the  early  spring  months. 
For  the  final  potting  the  6in.  pot  is  large 
enough  for  ordinary  purposes.  The  com¬ 
post  for  this  should  be  3J2  parts  good 
joam,  part  of  leaf  mould,  and  a  sprink¬ 
ling  of  sand,  if  the  loam  is  cf  a  heavy 
nature.  I  use  no  sand  myself,  as  the 
loam  contains  the  desired  amount.  Pot 
firmly  but  not  too  hard.  After  potting 
stand  the  pots  in  the  frame  as  before, 
water  carefully,  and  shade  from  sunshine. 

About  the  first  of  November  bring  the 
plants  into  a  house  where  a  little  heat  is 
kept  up  at  night ;  stand  the  plants  near 
the  glass  if  possible.  From  this  time  on¬ 
ward  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  in 
watering  the  plants ;  examine  each  pot 
and  see  that  it  is  really  dry  before  apply¬ 
ing  the  watering  pot.  The  least  misman¬ 
agement  in  watering  will  cause  the  plant  to 
rot  off  at  the  neck  close  to  the  soil,  and 
once  a  plant  is  affected  in  this  way,  you 
may  as  well  throw  it  out  at  once,  as  it 
will  not  recover.  When  the  plants-  begin 
to  flower  they  should  get  some  liquid 
manure.  I  find  a  little  guano  given  once 
or  twice  a  week  the  best.  If  green  fly 
appears,  which  it  is  sure  to  do,  no  matter 
how  well  grown  the  plants  are,  vaporising 
’s  the  most  effective. 

It  is  better  to  grow  the  three  sorts  than 
one.  To  those  who  can  only  grow  one 
I  should  advise  them  to  grow  Stellata,  as 
it  is  the  best  for  cut  flowers.  The  plants 
treated  as  above  produce  cut  flowers  from 
January  to  June.  J-  D- 

County  Cork. 

PORTABLE  BUILDINGS,  POULTRY  HOUSES, 

STABLES, 
WORKSHOPS, 
POTTING  SHEDS. 

The  Chf>appst  in 
the  Kingdom. 
Large  Catalogue, 
Id.  Stamp. 
Estab.  60  Years. 

J.  T.  HOBSON  &  CO.,  BEDFORD. 


This  Insurance  is  not  confined  to  Railway 
Train  Accidents  only,  but  against  all 
Passenger  Vehicle  Accidents. 

FREE  INSURANCE.  £100. 

The  CASUALTY  Insurance  Company, 
Limited,  will  pay  to  the  legal  representative 
of  any  man  or  woman  (railway  servants  on 
duty  excepted)  who  shall  happen  to  meet  with 
his  or  her  death  by  an  accident  to  a  train  or 
to  a  public  vehicle,  licensed  for  passenger 
service,  in  which  he  or  she  was  riding  as  an 
ordinary  passenger  in  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  on  the  following  conditions:  — 

1.  That  at  the  time  of  the  accident  the 
passenger  in  question  bad  upon  him  or  her 
person  this  Insurance  Coupon  or  the  paper  in 
which  it  is,  with  his,  or  her,  usual  signature 
written  in  the  space  provided  at  the  foot. 

2.  This  paper  may  be  left  at  his,  or  her, 
place  of  abode,  so  long  as  the  Coupon  is 
signed. 

3.  That  notice  0  the  accident  be  given  to 
the  Company  guaranteeing  this  insurance 
within  seven  days  of  its  occurrence. 

4.  That  death  result  within  one  month 
from  the  date  of  the  accident. 

5.  That  no  person  can  claim  in  respect  of 
more  than  one  of  these  Coupons. 

6.  The  insurance  will  hold  good  from  Gam. 
of  the  morning  of  publication  to  6  a.m.  on 
the  day  of  the  following  publication. 

Signed . 

Address . 


The  due  fulfilment  of  this  insurance  is 
guaranteed  by 

The  Casualty  Insurance  Company,  Ltd., 

123,  PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  S.Wt, 

To  whom  all  communications  should  be  made. 


BAYLISS,  JONES  & 
AYLISS,  LTD. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 


TENNIS  FENCING. 


WRITE  FOR  NEW 
WIRE  NETTING  LIST. 


WOLVERHAMPTON,  & 
Cannon  St.,  LONDON,  E.C. 


The  “All  Prizes”  Competition 

CLOSES  NEXT  WEEK. 

— :o:  — 

Since  this  competition  was  commenced  we 
have  secured  an  immense  number  of  new  readers 
who  have  experienced  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
back  numbers.  For  their  benefit  we  give  below 
the  three  sets  of  questions  which  appeared  in 
the  last  three  issues.  Toe  competition  closes 
after  the  next  issue  ;  competitors  should  reserve 
their  coupons  and  solutions  until  then.  A 
coupon  appears  in  every  issue  and  five  such 
coupons  must  be  sent  with  the  tolutions. 

First  Set  of  Questions. 

1.  Which  plant  in  a  ballroom  sits  alone? 

2.  Which  flower  is  named  the  Lady’s  Purss  ? 

3.  Which  other  names  an  archbishop’s  seat  ? 

4.  And  which  do  listless  lovers  nurse  ? 

The  answer  to  number  One  is  “  Wallflower.' 

Second  Set  of  Questions. 

5.  Which  flower  does  our  good  King  wear  ? 

6.  Which  tree  are  you  told  to  putin  the  fire  ? 

7.  Which  grass  makes  the  sportsman  chase  the 

brush  ? 

8.  And  what  do  men  in  wives  admire  ? 

9.  Which  flower  tells  of  love  and  blood  ? 

10.  And  which  gay  bush  do  housemaids  use? 

11.  Which  does  a  young  man  like  to  kiss? 

12.  And  which  would  a  budding  poet  choose  ? 

Third  Set  of  Questions. 

13.  Which  imitates  the  broiling  sun  ? 

14.  And  which  should  be  worn  by  dandy  or  fop! 

15.  Which  cannot  hide  its  city  or  pride? 

16.  And  which  on  its  snowy  bed  hangs  like  a 

drop  ? 

17.  Which  fragrant  bush  is  dear  to  men  ? 

18.  And  which  hardy  tree  can  never  stand  still 

19.  Which  flower  is  always  lost  in  mist? 

20.  And  which  Christmas  fruit  may  be  follower 

by  squill? 

21.  What  blameless  flower  did  Satan  bite? 

22.  And  which  can  we  eat  and  the  first  hal 

drink  ? 

23.  What  flower  must  grace  the  ballroom  floor' 

24.  And  what  makes  a  raw  dish  of  red  white  anc 

pink? 


DUKE  OF  YORK  ..  4 f6  per  1 12lbs. 
EARLY  ROSE  ..:  ...  4/6  per  1 12lbs. 

SIR  JOHN  LLEWELLYN  3/6  per  11210s. 
DUCHESS  OF  CORNWALL  5/-  per  1 1210s. 
DALMENY  EARLY  ;  ...  6/-  per  11210s. 
UP-T0-DATES  ...  ...  3/-.  per  11210s. 

SEND  FOR  LISTS  OF  OTHER  VARIETIES. 

CROSS'  6  SON, 

Daffodil  Nurseries,  WISBECH. 


WHY  CO  ON  HAVING  FAILURES  ? 


When  the  secret  ot  successful  planting  is  yours,  namely,  to 

BUY  from  England's  BLEAKEST  COAST  ?  Give  us  a  trill, 

you.  will  never  regret  it.  We  hold  thousands  of  TESTI¬ 
MONIALS  from  delighted  customeis,  testifying  as  .to  the 
hardiness  and  success  of  onr  plants,  etc. 

THE  MOST  EASTERLY  NURSERY  lias  been  established 
18  years,  and  its  reputation  built  up  through  sheer  merits 
of  hardiness,  quality  and  cheapness  of  its  plants 

The  TRUE  TEST  OF  CHEAPNESS  is  to  buy  stuff  which 
will  thrive  and  give  satisfaction.  Forest  and  Fruit 
Trees,  shrubs,  Boses,  Plants,  Bulbs  and  Seeds  in 
Any  Quantity  or  Variety.  State  wants,  low  estimates 
per  return,  with  large  C.ytaloQUE  of  cheap  OFFERS,  and 
(if  requested  ,  a  large  packet  of  Sweet  Peas  gratis. 

We  PAY  CARRIACE  ON  5-  ORDERS 

See  Cheap  Collections  Last  Week’s  Paper 

Also  UNPARALLELED  OFFER  of  VEGETABLE  SEEDS  and 
BULBS  at  less  than  cost  price,  tney  MUST  Be  CLEARED. 


E.GAYE  LOWESTOFT 

a _ - _ : _ : _ 
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UM  ttwalfc  of  Sjstofc* 

Green  crocus  tips  above  the  snow 
Begin  to  peer ; 

White,  pied,  and  purple,  all  a-row, 
They’ll  soon  be  here : 

Pale  Winter’s  pulse  is  beating  slow, 

His  end  is  near 

When  crocus  tips  above  the  snow 
Begin  to  peer. 

Soon  earth  will  put  on  fair  attire, 

And  thrushes  sing ; 

Soon  youth  and  maid  for  dear  desire 
Will  clasp  and  cling ; 

For  Love  shall  set  all  hearts  on  fire, 
And  joy-bells  ring 

When  earth  puts  on  her  gay  attire, 

And  small  birds  sing. 

Andrew  Wells. 

- - 

Mr.  Lvthf.r  Burbank,  it  is  an¬ 
nounced,  is  about  to  publish  the  result  of 
his  labours  amongst  fruits  and  flowers  in 
ten  volumes.  It  should  then  be  possible 
to  form  an  opinion  of  them. 


LXXYII. 

It  has  been  said,  and  repeated  again 
and  again  by  sound  authorities  on  garden¬ 
ing,  that  in  this  country  sufficient  atten¬ 
tion  is  not  paid  to  the  planting  of  such 
subjects  that,  when  well  established, 
afford  protection  to  tender  subjects. 
Now,  it  is  much  more  interesting  to  have 
quick  and  live  shelter  than  paling  or 
other  dead  stuff.  In  this  old  garden 
ample  protection  is  afforded  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  bitter  north  by  a  long  es¬ 
tablished  Beech  hedge.  The  Beech  is 
wonderfully  beautiful  at  its  leafing  time, 
and  in  winter  it  still  retains  its  leaves. 
They  may  be  dead  and  sapless  things, 
but  they  remain.  To  me  the  old  hedge 
has  a  grand  decorative  effect  in  winter, 
when  the  sun,  low  poised,  catches  those 
glorious  copper  tints.  And  I  recall  an 
old  nursery  garden  that  I  once  saw.  It 
was  intersected  by  several  of  these  Beech 
hedges,  making  strong  supporting  lines, 
and  affording  warm  and  sheltered  nooks. 
To  my  mind,  in  this  last  case  it  was 
overdone,  as  Beech  hedges  such  as  these 
were  some  five  to  six  feet  in  height  must 
have  taken  a  great  deal  of  nourishment 
from,  the  surrounding  soil.  In  trimming 
a  Holly,  a  Whitethorn,  or  other  hedge, 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  if  the  bottom 
is  to  be  encouraged  it  is  beneficial  to  give 
it  rather  freer  growth  than  the  top  ;  thus 
the  bottom  will  be  wider,  and  the  hedge 
will  slope  up  gradually  to  its  summit. 
The  best  Holly  hedge  I  ever  saw  was 
always  trimmed  in  this  fashion. 

A  Necessary  Attention. 

In  wild  wintry  weather  the  frost  has 
a  powerful  effect  upon  the  soil,  so  that 
when  a  thaw  comes,  any  plants  that  are 
not  altogether  fairly  established,  should 
have  the  soil  well  trodden  or  otherwise 
pressed  home  round  them.  The  want 
of  this  attention,  which  leaves  Rose 
cuttings,  for  instance,  badly  loosened,  is 
a  frequent  cause  of  failure.  The  same 
attention  should  certainly  be  extended  to 
anv  rosette  habited  plants  that  were  only 
put  in  during  the  late  autumn,  like  the 
Oenotheras,  etc.,  as  these  are  particularly 
liable  to  suffer  from  this  cause.  And  a 
few  days  ago  I  found  it  necessary  to 
press  back  into  the  soil  a  batch  of 
Gentian  seedlings  of  a  year's  growth 
and  more.  I  have  noticed  that  at  this 
stage  these  plants  have  a  curious  habit  of 
getting  their  roots  Above  the  soil,  and,  as 
it  is  a  matter  of  some  three  seasons 
between  the  sowing  of  the  seed  and  the 
appearance  of  the  flowers,  it  is  worth 
while  to  see  that  minor  mishaps  such  as 
these  are  remedied. 


Gentians  for  Edgings. 

Now  that  I  am  writing  of  this  plant, 
I  should  like  to  call  to  mind  what  a 
grand  evergreen  edging  it  makes. 
Curiously  flat  and  even  m  growth,  it  is 
of  all  things  tidy  when  out  of  blossom. 
And  when  the  flowers  come  with  their 
■deep,  rich,  blue  depths,  their  exquisite 
form,  and  character-giving  size,  then,  I 
say,  what  other  edging  plant  will  compare 
with  it  ?  It  is  quite  easy  to  grow  from 
seed  if  you  only  studv  its  requirements. 
It  is  good  to  sow  the  seed  as  soon  as  it 
has  ripened,  say  August.  But  if  this 
was  not  done,  the  present  is  as  good  as 
any  time.  Few  of  the  alpines  will  stand 
heat  and  coddling,  and  the  Gentian  is  as 
impatient  as  any.  If  heat  at  all,  then  the 
gentlest  heat  must  be  used.  I  have 
known  seed  sown  in  the  autumn  remain 
dormant  all  winter,  and  then  respond  to 
slight  bottom  neat  given  in  January. 

The  Gentian,  like  many  other  alpines, 
the  Auriculas,  and  many  of  the  hardy 
beautiful  Primulas  (the  Auriculas,  of 
course,  are  among  these  Primulas),  ger¬ 
minate  slowly,  and  I  have  found  from  ex¬ 
perience  that  such  subjects  are  less  tire¬ 
some  if  sown  either  in  the  autumn  or 
quite  early  in  the  New  Year.  And  for 
this  reason  the  soil  keeps  in  a  moister 
condition  over  a  far  longer  period,  so 
that  frequent  watering  is  unnecessary, 
which  means  that  the  soil  remains 
sweeter,  and  the  mossy  growth  that  covers 
the  surface  of  the  soil  does  not  appear. 

Out-of-door  Chrysanthemums. 

The  mild  open  autumn  and  early  win¬ 
ter  induced  a  splendid  growth  of  young 
shoots  to  spring  up  from  the  old  plants. 
Of  course  no  method  of  cultivation  can 
equal  the  annual  renewal  of  the  old 
stools  (as  they  call  them  hereabouts)  by 
freshly-struck  cuttings.  And  these  cut¬ 
tings  should  be  taken  now — the  sooner  the 
better.  They  strike  quicker  if  subjected 
to  a  slight  bottom  heat,  but,  if  this  is  not 
forthcoming,  they  may  have  the  shelter 
of  a  frame  or  cold  house.  In  selecting 
the  cuttings,  those  that  have  come  up 
-  farthest  from  the  centre  ■  of  the  plant 
should  be  chosen,  and-  are  greatly  to  be 
preferred  to  those  that  have  sprung  from, 
and  are  upon,  the  old  shoots.  The  cut¬ 
tings  should  be  dibbled  round  the  edges 
of  pots,  or,  should  each  one  have  its 
own  small  pot.  where  a  few  only  are  to  be 
struck,  this  latter  method  is  preferable, 
as  the  rooted  cuttings  will  not  be  planted 
out,  at  any  rate,  until  the  middle  of 
April. 

F.  Norfolk. 


Competitors  in  the  “All-Prizes"  Com¬ 
petition  must  mark  their  envelopes 
“Name  Competition”  in  left-hand  cor¬ 
ner.  Plea=e  write  plainly. 
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FRUIT  TREES 

,,-c: — — - —  > 

FOR . 

AMATEURS. 

My  brother  amateurs  who  have  a  gar¬ 
den,  no  matter  how  small,  would  do  well 
to  grow  as  many  fruit  trees  as  they  can 
find  room  for  without  overcrowding. 

What  they  shall  grow  depends  upon 
the  soil,  the  aspect,  and  the  district,  but 
whatever  these  may  be,  there  are  plenty 
of  fruits  available  for  selection. 

Nothing  in  the  way  of  shrubs,  orna¬ 
mental  trees  and  flowers,  can  compare 
with  fruit  trees  for  effect  changing  as  they 
do  from  opening  buds  to  flowers,  from 
fruit  (first  green,  then  coloured)  to  autumn 
tints,  and  so  on.  I  am  by  no  means 
saying  a  word  to  discourage  the  growing 
of"  flowers  and  shrubs,  but  I  do  say  it  is 
a  good  plan  to  grow  fruit  trees  as  .well, 
as  they  are  so  highly  ornamental,  and  if 
profit  be  a  consideration,  they  offer  that 
further  advantage  also. 

What  can.  compare  with  the  pleasure  of 
watching  the  continual  changes  of  a  fruit 
tree  up  to  the  time  in  which  you  gather 
in  its  glorious  harvest  ? 

If  . you  have  space  for  only  one  tree,  by 
all  means  get  it.  Let  me  name  a  few. 

Amongst  Apples,  with  their  glorious 
wealth  of  blossom  in  the  spring  time,  I 
would  especially  recommend  Bramley's 
Seedling,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  Blenheim 
Orange,  Newton  Wonder,  Blenheim  and 
Ribston  Pippin.  If  you  intend  having 
more  than  one  tree,  it  will  be  well  to 
select  those  which  yield  in  succession. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  new  Apples 
is  Jersey  Beauty,  which  is  justly  called 
“The  Queen  of  Spring  Apples.”  Beauty 
of  Bath  is  also  excellent. 

Pears,  also,  are  equally  deserving  of  a 
place  in  every  garden.  I  strongly  re¬ 
commend  Williams’  Bon  Chretien  as  a 
dessert  Pear  and  Bishop’s  Thumb  for 
stewing;  also  Jargonelle. 

Plums,  Damsons,  Cherries  also  are 
most  deserving  of  attention.  The  fore¬ 
going  are  most  accommodating.  One 
can  grow  them  as  cordons,  bushes,  stan¬ 
dards,  and  in  many  other  forms,  but  the 
best  all-round  style  for  small  gardens  is 
the  pyramid,  as  it  does  not  interfere 
much  with  growing  other  plants  quite 
close  to  it.  Get  the  extra  fruiting 
pyramid  and  you  won’t  regret  it. 

As  wall  fruits,  we  have  a  host  of  varie¬ 
ties  available.  One  of  the  most  orna¬ 
mental  things  in  the  garden  is  a  Vine ; 
it  has  a  glorious  wealth  of  foliage,  and 
the  fruit  is  very  ornamental ;  also  it  is 
fairly  good  for  eating.  Morello  Cherries 
flourish  on  North  walls. 

Amongst  bush  fruits,  surely  every  one 
desires  to  grow  Gooseberries,  Currants, 
Blackberries,  and  the  like.  They  will 
thrive  in  the  worst  town  garden,  and  are 
moderately  ornamental. 

Nuts  of  all  kinds  can  be  trained  to  be 
very  decorative.  In  some  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land  Figs  can  be  very  successfully  grown. 

One  of  the  pleasures  of  the  fruit  grower 
is  to  be  found  in  grafting  and  budding. 
I  had  at  one  time  four  different  kinds 
of  Apples  on  one  standard — and  the 
effect  was  very  beautiful. 


There  is  so  much  to  say  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  but  I  must  defer  it  to  future  occa¬ 
sions.  I  would,  however,  again  urge 
every  amateur  to  have  in  his  garden 
plenty  of  fruit  trees.  J-  C.  B.  T. 

- +++ - 

WEBBS’  PRIZES  FOR  1907. 

Messrs.,  Webb  and  Sons,  of  Wordsley, 
Stourbridge,  are  offering  prizes  at  more 
than  one  hundred  of  the  leading  shows  in 
the  country  during  the  forthcoming  sea¬ 
son.  They  offer  not  less  than  ^83  5s. 
at  eleven  of  the  leading  shows  in  the 
country  for  vegetables.  Besides  these, 
over  £ 200  are  offered  at  ninety-eight 
other  shows.  The  method  of  offering 
them  is  somewhat  novel,  so  that  exhibi¬ 
tors  should  have  a  double  encouragement 
Ho  be  amongst  the  winners.  Messrs. 
Webb  offer  to  duplicate  all  the  first  and 
Second  prizes  in  the  open  classes  for 
vegetables  at  the  shows  mentioned  in 
their  circular.  The  seeds  have  to  be 
exclusively  the  produce  of  Webb’s  seeds. 
Those  intending  to  compete  should  com¬ 
municate  with  Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons, 
from  whom  they  will  obtain  all  particu¬ 
lars. 


Prize  Competitions. 


GENERAL  CONDITIONS. -Competitors  must 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular 
paid  contributors  to  THE  GARDENING 
WORLD  or  other  gardening  journals  are  de¬ 
barred  from  entering,  but  occasional  con¬ 
tributors  may  compete.  The  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  competitor  must  appear  on  each 
article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right 
to  reproduce,  in  any  way, 4  any  article  or  photo¬ 
graph  sent  for  competition.  The  conditions 
applying  to  each  competition  should  be  care¬ 
fully  read. 


WEEKLY 

PRIZES. 

A  PRIZE  OFTEN  SHILLINGS  will  be  given 
for  the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  para¬ 
graph  or  article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but 
value  rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in 
making  Hie  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Gom- 
petiti  ,n.”  and  post  not  later  than  the  Monday 
folk  wing  date  of  issue.  Entries  received  later 
than  Tuesday  (first  post)  will  be  left  over  until 
t1  .e  following  week. 

Two  prizes  of  2s.  6d.  will  be  awarded  each 
week  for  the  two  best  letters,  not  exceeding 
150  words,  on  any  interesting-gardening  sub¬ 
ject. 


RESULTS  OF 
LAST  WEEK’S 
COMPETITIONS. 

Some  of  the  best  papers  in  this  competition 
are  too  long,  and  we  desire  readers  to  keep 
within  a  column. 

The  -prize  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “  W.  Sherringham  ”  for  his  article 
on  “  Rhubarb  Forcing,”  page  68. 


OIMIOIMS 

(Allium  Cepa) 

FOR  ..... 

EXHIBITION. 

To  successfully  deal  with  this  important 
vegetable,  which  is  generally  appreciated 
by  every  one,  it  becomes  quite  necessary 
to  deal  with  it  in  the  best  possible  man¬ 
ner  if  bulbs  of  a  good  finish,  size,  and 
weight  are  to  be  od  tamed,  as  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  a  well-grown  crop  and  one 
under  poor  management  is  very  great. 
Onions  may  be  grown  on  the  same  piece 
of  ground  for  a  number  of  years,  so 
measures  should  be  first  taken  to  prepare 
the  ground,  dealing  with  the  drainage, 
trencning,  and  manuring,  each  detail  re¬ 
quiring  attention  in  order  to  ensure  suc¬ 
cess. 

Drainage. — The  Onion,  although  it 
succeeds  with  plenty  of  moisture,  yet 
stagnant  moisture  is  very  deadly,  so  it 
is  quite  necessary  ho  deal  with  this  matter 
first. 

Trenching  and  Manuring.— A  very 
rich,  deeply  trenched  soil  is  necessary, 
placing  at  the  bottom  of  the  trench  the 
longest  of  the  manure,  and  then  a  good 
supply  of  farmyard  manure,  especially 
that  from  cattle  that  have  been  fed  on  lin¬ 
seed  cake,  and  preference  being  given  to 
manure  that  has  been  stacked  under 
cover;  good  turfy  loam  and  vegetable  re¬ 
fuse  may  be  added,  and  droppings  from 
the  pigeon  or  fowl  house  are  also  valuable 
ingredients.  In  trenching,  leave  the  sur¬ 
face  in  a  rough  state,  and  when  finished 
apply  a  good  dressing  of  bone  meal  and 
soot. 

The  trenching  should  be  done  as  soon 
as  the  ground  becomes  vacant,  and  left 
until  favourable  weather,  when  it  may  be 
forked  over  again  early  in  March,  for 
as  with  other  crops,  so  with  Onions — a 
good  tilth  is  one  of  the  first  steps  to  suc¬ 
cess  in  their  cultivation. 

Sowing  the  Seed. — This  should  be 
done  as  early  in  January  as  possible  in 
boxes  2  feet  long,  i  foot  wide,  and  4 J4 
inches  deep.  Drain  thoroughly,  using  £ 
compost  of  2  parts  good  fibrous  loam,  1 
part  old  hot  bed  material,  and  1  pan 
well-decayed  leaf  mould,  adding  to  thi: 
sufficient  sand  to  keep  the  whole  porous 
and  afterwards  fill  the  boxes  to  within  hal: 
an  inch  of  the  top,  making  the  compos 
quite  firm.  Sow  the  seed  thinly,  slighth 
covering  it,  and  pressing  it  down  evenl) 
with  a  board  and  water  in  with  care 
Then  place  the  boxes  in  a  temperature  0 
about  60  degrees.  When  the  younj 
plants  are  large  entough  to  be  lifted 
transfer  them  to  other  boxes  filled  wit! 
the  same  compost  with  the  addition  of  : 
parts  well-decayed  manure,  and  a  goo< 
sprinkling  of  bone  meal  and  soot.  Lif 
them  carefully,  dibbing  them  in  about 
inches  apart  each  way  in  the  boxes,  an< 
maintain  a  temperature  of  55  to  60  de 
grees,  placing  the  plants  near  the  glass 
and  maintaining  a  moist  atmosphere 
Encourage  sturdy  growth,  allow  the  leas 
possible  check,  and  finally  harden  off  ii 
the  same  way  -as  other  plants  that  ma 
have  been  grown  in  heat. 

If  favourable  weather  prevail  toward 
the  latter  end  of  March,  break  up  th 
surface  as  finely  as  DOssible,  rake  ovei 
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level,  and  nui:kc  firm  throughout,  and 
mark  out  the  rows  and  alleys.  The  beds 
should  be  about  6  feet  wide,  allowing  a 
distance  of  18  inches  between  the  rows, 
15  inches  between  the  plants,  and  18 
inch  alleys  between  the  beds. 

PLANTING  Out. — The  beginning  of 
April  may  be  considered  an  ideal  time  for 
planting  out.  Lift  each  plant  carefully, 
taking  out  sufficient  soil  to  receive  the 
roots  properly.  Plant  firmly  and  water 
in  with  a  fine  rose  can.  Until  established 
they  are  benefited  by  syringing  overhead 
on  hot  days,  and  afterwards  they  should 
never  suffer  for  the  want  of  water.  About 
every  10  days  a  dusting  of  some  reliable 
artificial  manure  and  soot  may  be  freely 
used  in  showery  weather. 

The  Onion  fly  (Phorbia  cepetorum) 
causes  serious  injury  to  the  Onion  crop 
in  some  seasons,  and  every  precaution 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  it.  Spraying 
the  plants  over  earlv  in  the  season  with 
offensive  compositions  is  a  eapital  plan 
to  adopt. 

Mildew  should  also  be  treated  im- 
mediatelv  it  is  first  seen ;  ever}-  affected 
leaf  must  be  removed  and  the  bed  dusted 
thoroughly  with  fine  slacked  lime  01- 
black  sulphur. 

Keep  the  beds  free  from  weeds,  hoeing 
frequently  throughout  the  growing  sea: 
son ;  this  may  be  continued  until  about 
the  middle  of  August,  by  which  time 
growth,  in  most  cases,  will  be  completed. 
Partially  lift  with  a  small  hand  fork  the 
most  promising  bulbs  and  clean  over,  as 
this  will  help  to  ripen  and  prevent  split¬ 
ting  in  case  of  wet  weather. 

Select  a  fine  day  for  lifting  the  crop, 
and  place  the  finest  bulbs  in  boxes  filled 
with  hay  or  wood  wool,  placing  them  on 
a  south  border,  bringing  them  under 
cover  at  night  and  turning  them  daily. 
Remove  all  loose  skins,  paring  off  the 
roots  carefully  and  tieing  the  tops  to 
within  as  short  a  distance  to  the  neck  as 
possible.  Attention  to  all  these  details 
is  necessary  in  order  to  ensure  success. 
Stage  the  Onions  on  Chrysanthemum 
cups  or  the  patent  wire  stands  which  are 
now  rapidly  superseding  all  other 
methods. 

W.  J.  Pritchard. 

- f+4 - 

Microbes  for  the  Soil. — Professor 
Bottomley,  lecturing  at  the  London  Insti¬ 
tution  recently  on  the  “Wonders  of  the 
Soil,”  stated  that  our  cousins  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic  have  solved  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  inoculating  the  soil  with  nitrogen 
fixing  microbes,  and  that  astonishing  re¬ 
sults  have  been  obtained.  If  our  memory 
serves  us  right,  that  idea  was  first  made 
in  Germany,  but  carried  to  greater  per¬ 
fection  in  America.  He  exhibited  a 
small  quantity  of  these  microbes  in  the 
dried  state,  and  said  that  when  dissolved 
in  water  there  was  sufficient  for  an  acre 
of  land  at  a  cost  only  of  2d.  These  mi¬ 
crobes  are  in  the  first  place  serviceable 
to  leguminous  crops,  such  as  Clover, 
Peas,  and  Beans,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
after  those  crops  have  been  removed  the 
soil  is  richer  in  fixed  nitrogen  than  it  was 
before  the  crops  were  planted.  The  sow¬ 
ing  of  these  microbes  is  most  productive 
of  results  on  poor  soil  where  leguminous 
crops  succeed  admirably  after  this  treat¬ 
ment. 


Maclaren  and  Sons. 

Lilium  speciosum  Melpomene. 

Lilium  Speciosum 
-  -  Melpomene. 


The  variety  Melpomene  is  the  finest  of 
the  numerous  forms  in  this  Japanese  Lily. 
In  some  establishments  possibly  the  white 
variety  is  received  with  more  favour,  but 
amongst  the  coloured  ones  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  beat  this  for  size  and  richness  of 
colouring.  The  ground  colour  is  white, 
but  this  is  heavily  overlaid  with  a  deep  rose 
intensifying  to  crimson  on  the  spots,  which 
are  very  numerous  and  very  pronounced, 
as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  accom¬ 
panying  illustration. 

Dutch  bulbs  of  this  Lily  usually  arrive 
in  this  country  about  the  end  of  October, 
and  those  who  wish  for  flowers  as  early- 
as  possible  should  pot  them  up  at  once. 
The  supplies  from  Japan  reach  us  usually 
about  the  end  of  the  year.  F or  flowering 
in  a  greenhouse  the  bulbs  may  be  put 
singly  into  pots  just  sufficiently  large  to 
take  them  for  the  purpose  of  starting  them. 
They  can  be  potted  into  a  larger  size  after 
some  growth  has  been  made.  Another 
plan  is  to  put  the  bulbs  singly  in  5  in.  or 
6  in.  pots,  or  larger  size  according  to  the 
dimensions  of  the  bulb.  The  bulbs  should 


be  placed  at  least  an  inch  below  the  top 
of  the  soil  because  roots  are  given  off  from 
the  same  just  above  the  bulb,  and  these 
require  something  from  which  to  draw 
nourishment  to  support  the  flower  stem 
and  encourage  the  production  of  flowers 
of  good  size. 

In  the  open  air  a  warm  and  sunny 
situation  should  be  selected  in  which  to 
plant  the  bulbs.  If  there  is  already  a  bed 
of  peaty  soil  occupied  with  dwarf  shrubs, 
such  as  Heaths,  Azaleas,  or  Kalmias,  they 
can  be  planted  in  such,  as  the  shrubs 
seme  to  shelter  the  young  stems  and  leaves 
in  the  spring  time  when  the  weather  is  fre¬ 
quently  unsettled  and  windy.  The  shade 
will  also  keep  the  ground  cool  about  the 
roots,  as  Lilies  like  a  fair  amounuof  mois¬ 
ture  during  the  warmer  periods  of  our 
summer.  A  considerable  quantity  of  peat 
in  the  soil  is  o£  advantage  in  keeping  the 
ground  cool. 

For  pot  work  a  compost  may  be  made 
up  of  equal  parts  of  fibrous  peat  and  loam, 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sharp  sand  to 
make  the  soil  open.  Owing  to  the  species 
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flowering  so  late  in  the  open  garden  it 
is  much  more  easy  to  grow  it  in  pots  be¬ 
cause  then  if  stood  out  of  doors  during  the 
summer  the  pots  can  be  removed  to  a 
greenhouse  when  the  weather  becomes  cool 
and  stormy  in  September.  L.  speciosum 
and  its  varieties  take  very  kindly  to  cul¬ 
tivation  in  pots  and  the  same  bulbs  may 


Readers  are  invited  to  contribute  to  this 
coli.mn  short  letters  discussing  any  gar¬ 
dening  subject. 

Letters  must  not  exceed  150  words  each  in 


Forcing  Early  Rhubarb. 

To  gain  success  in  forcing  early 
Rhubarb  crowns  should  be  dug  out  and 
exposed  to  the  air  a  few  days  previous 
to  housing  as  they  force  more  readily 
and  stronger  than  when  placed  straight 
from  the  ground.  An  excellent  plan  is  to 
dig  the  number  of  crowns  necessary  and 
cover  lightly  in  ashes  till  required,  as  they 
may  be  secured  in  severe  weather,  and 
also  the  ground  may  be  trenched  in  the 
meantime  for  a  fresh  plantation.  A  few 
crowns  may  be  divided  for  fresh  planting 
to  remain  for  at  least  two  years  previous  to 
forcing,  so  a  fresh  bed  should  be  made 
each  successive  year  to  keep  up  the  de¬ 
mand. 

T.  Preston. 

Oxon. 


Gooseberry  Caterpillar. 

Those  who  have  been  troubled  with  the 
above  pest  during  the  last  season  should, 
as  soon  as  possible,  remove  about  six 
inches  of  the  soil  from  under  the  trees, 
placing  it  in  a  distant  part  of  the  garden. 
Fill  up  the  vacant  places  thus  made  with 
fresh  soil  taken  from  some  part  where  no 
pupae  are  likely  to  be  present.  Placing 
fresh  soil  will  induce  formation  of  roots 
near  the  surface,  and  tend  to  increase 
fruitfulness.  Some  well  rotted  manure  and 
leafmould  may  both  be  mixed  with  the 
mould,  if  they  can  be  had.  Even  with 
this  treatment  some  flies  will  probably 
hatch  next  season,  and  a  sharp  look  out 
must  be  kept  so  as  to  quickly  destroy  the 
first  feeders.  Dusting  the  foliage  with 
hellebore  powder,  or  mixing  powder  in 
water  and  syringing  plants  therewith  will 
check  ravages.  Hand  picking  and  des¬ 
troying  is  one  of  the  best  remedies. 

Albert  A.  Kf.rridge. 

Wilts. 


Bulbs  in  Beds. 

Those  who  planted  their  bulbs  in  good 
time  may  now  anticipate  the  appearance 
of  their  shoots  above  ground.  Early 
planting  has  many  advantages,  not  the 
least  being  that  ample  root  action  results, 
and  larger  leaves  and  flowers  are  ob¬ 
tained  ;  a  good  bulb  is  also  formed, 
capable  of  producing  fine  flowers  the  fol¬ 
lowing  season.  When  growth  commences 
early,  some  protection  is  desirable.  This 


be  used  for  a  number  of  years  in  succes¬ 
sion  provided  the  grower  gives  them  good 
treatment,  not  only  up  to  the  period  of 
flowering,  but  until  the  foliage  dies  away. 
Amateurs  who  give  close  attention  to  their 
plants  can  succeed  almost  as  well  as  a 
professional  in  the  flowering  of  these 
Lilies  in  a  greenhouse. 


length ,  and  must  be  written  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only. 

Two  Prizes  of  2s.  6d.  each  will  be 
awarded  each  week  for  the  two  Letters 
which  the  Editor  considers  to  be  the  best. 


should  take  the  form  of  a  slight  mulch  of 
sifted  leafmould,  dry  decayed  horse 
manure,  cocoanut  fibre,  or  even  peat  moss 
that  has  been  broken  up  finely.  Such  a 
mulch  is  of  great  service,  not  only  to  keep 
down  the  seedling  weeds  which  spring  up 
all  too  freely  in  autumn,  but  it  also  to 
some  extent  prevents  the  lifting  action  of 
frost,  and  forms  a  loose  surface  which  can 
be  readily  weeded  or  hoed.  Before  hoe¬ 
ing  give  a  dressing  of  soot. 

J.  C. 

Sussex. 


Sowing  Tomatos. 

For  the  earliest  crop  of  Tomatos,  seed 
should  now  be  sown  thinly  in  shallow 
pans.  Having  filled  the  pans  with  light 
compost,  water  with  a  fine  rose  water-pot, 
and  let  them  drain  for  an  hour  or  two  be¬ 
fore  sowing  the  seed.  Cover  the  seed 
-with  fine  sifted  soil,  which  should  be 
rather  moist. 

Over  the  pans  place  a  sheet  of  paper  for 
a  week,  and  apply  no  water  till  then. 
This  gives  the  seed  time  to  swell,  and 
then  if  the  paper  covering  be  removed 
and  tepid  water  afforded,  there  will  be 
quick  germination.  The  young  plants 
have  many  enemies  eager  to  devour  them 
as  soon  as  they  peep  through  the  soil. 
Seed  paps  should  therefore  be  raised  upon 
pots,  and  a  diligent  search  made  for 
depredators.  A  high  degree  of  fire-heat 
must  be  avoided,  even  in  sharp  weather. 
After  the  seedlings  come  up  they  must  be 
well  exposed  to  light. 

J.  M.  T. 

Hamilton. 


Potatos. 

On  reading  “West  Countryman's  ” 
article  on  the  above  subject,  I  was  in¬ 
terested  to  note  the  behaviour  of  certain 
varieties  corresponded  very  nearly  with 
that  obtained  here,  500  miles  from  hiis  dis¬ 
trict.  The  soil  here  is  a  stiff  adhesive  one 
on  rock  (whinstone),  and  whatever  others 
may  advance  as  to  the  merits  or  otherwise 
of  autumn  and  winter  trenching  and  ridg¬ 
ing,  we  at  any  rate  consider  it  the  only 
way  to  treat  our  soil.  But  to  return  to 
the  Potatos.  Sharpe’s  Victor,  our  best 
earlv,  was  followed  by  Duke  of  York,  a 
good  cropper  and  sound.  British  Queen 
.  is  a  heavy  cropper,  and  not  much  diseased 
if  lifted  before  they  are  ripe;  the  same 


remarks  apply  to  Sutton’s  Abundance. 
Late  varieties,  such  as  Northern  Star,  pro¬ 
duced  a  fair  crop  last  year,  but  failed 
altogether  this  year  from  home  saved 
stock.  Factor  produced  a  good  crop,  with 
no  disease.  Foreman  was  a  fair  crop,  with 
no  disease.  Sir  John  Llewelyn  was  a 
failure,  and  likewise  Evergood.  Up-to- 
Date  was  the  best  variety  in  the  garden, 
turning  out  at  from  24  to  30  good,  even, 
sound  tubers  to  the  root.  1  might  add  we 
use  any  amount  of  lea.fsoil  in  the  drills  at 
planting  time. 

H.  Arnold. 

Sauchiehurn,  N.B. 


Propagation  of  Privet  and  Euonymus  by 

Cuttings. 

The  winter  is  a  favourable  time  for 
increasing  stock  of  such  shrubs  as  the 
evergreen  Euonymuses  and  Privets.  For 
cuttings,  select  firm  half-ripened  growths; 
shorten  to  3  or  4  inches,  leaving  two  or 
three  pairs  of  leaves  below  the  shoot. 
Eight  or  ten  cuttings  may  be  dibbled  into 
a  60-sized  pot  of  sandy  soil.  Stand  the 
pots  in  a  cold  frame  ;  the  plants  will  then 
require  little  attention  for  some  time. 
When  rooted,  give  them  plenty  of  air. 
•They  need  not  be  potted  off,  but  can  re¬ 
main  until  planted  out  in  May  or  earlier. 
Such  shrubs  are  not  particular  as  to  soil 
or  aspects,  though  the  latter  should  not  be 
toio  sunny.  The  golden  variety  of  Privet 
and  the  variegated  Eunoymuses  look 
charming  when  used  as  quite  small  bed¬ 
ding  subjects;  while  larger  specimens 
serve  well  for  light  effect  in  a  shrubbery. 

Helen  Colt. 

Middlesex. 


Begonia,  Gloire  de  Lorraine. 

This  is  a  most  effective  plant  for  filling 
vases  and  decorating  the  conservatory  or 
the  dinner  table.  It  may  be  struck  from 
cuttings  taken  off  in  February,  inserting 
them  round  the  rims  of  3m.  loots  filled 
with  light  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  silver 
sand.  The  pots  should  then  be  plunged 
in  a  propagating  case.  They  will  soon 
root,  and  should  be  potted  off"  singly  into 
small  pots  in  the  same  kind  of  compost, 
watered  and  returned  to  heat  in  a  position 
near  to  the  roof,  so  as  to  ensure  a  sturdy, 
short-jointecl  growth.  The  plants  should  I 
be  shifted  on  before  they  become  pot- 
bound.  Do  not  pot  too  firmly  or  the 
growths  will  be  stunted,  nor  use  too  large 
pots  when  repotting,  but  afford  thorough 
drainage.  Clay's  Fertiliser,  with  alternate 
doses  of  liquid  cow  and  sheep  manure, 
and  occasional  applications  of  soot-wate: 
should  be  given  during  the  summei 
months.  FlTZ. 

Hamilton. 

Public  Parks  Examination. — The 
second  annual  examination  of  the  above 
was  held  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Hal  I 
on  the  14th  January,  when  more  than  fifty 
men  paid  the  entrance  fee  of  5s.,  entitling 
them  to  sit  at  this  examination.  Twc 
classes  were  instituted,  namely,  foi 
officials  and  subordinates,  who  were 
allowed  three  hours  to  work  out  theii 
written  examination.  There  was  also  ar 
oral  examination  with  shrubs  to  be 
identified  and  various  other  questions 
From  what  the  “Morning  Post”  says,  c 
policeman  and  a  lavatory  attendant" were 
amongst  those  desirous  "of  getting  back 
to  the  land  somehow. 
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Rodgersia 


WITH 

PINK  FLOWERS. 


'Rodgersia  pinnata.) 


The  above  plant  belongs  to  the  Saxi¬ 
frage  family,  and  was  recently  introduced 
from  Western  China.  Previous  to  that 
it  had  been  represented  in  gardens  by  R. 
podophylla  from  Japan.  Amongst  the 
Saxifrages  themselves  the  closest  repre¬ 
sentative,  perhaps,  in  habit  would  be 
Saxifraga  peltata,  which  can  be  grown 
with  success  under  similar  conditions. 

R.  pinnata  has  large  wedge-shaped, 
wrinkled  leaves,  not  unlike  those  of  a 
Horse  Chestnut,  but  more  scattered  or 
spread  out  along  the  top  of  the  stalk. 
The  latter  feeing  of  some  considerable 
length  gives  the  foliage  quite  a  robust 
and  sub-tropical  appearance.  The  flower 
stems  on  vigorous  plants  rise  up  to  a 
height  of  aj^tt.,  quite  clear  of  the  foliage, 
and  bear  a  branching  cluster  of  pink 
flowers. 

Those  who  have  a  bog  garden  or  wet 
situation  where  some  of  the  better  known 
plants  fail  to  thrive,  advantage  might  be 
taken  of  such  a  place  to  plant  it  with  sub¬ 
jects  which  delight  in  moisture  and  re¬ 
ward  the  cultivator  by  the  distinct  and 
handsome  appearance  of  their  leaves  as 
well  as  flowers.  It  will  thrive  in  ordinary 
garden  soil,  however,  provided  it  is  deep 
and  rich  and  never  at  any  time  gets  dust 
dry,  otherwise  the  large  and  handsome 
leaves  o,f  this  plant  would  shrivel  and 
suffer  in  appearance  during  the  heat  of  a 
dry  summer.  Those  who  have  a  large 
rockery  with  various  aspects  would  suc¬ 
ceed  by  planting  it  where  it  would  be 


shaded  from  the  sun  during  the  heat-  of 
the  day,  but  yet  freely  exposed  to  light. 
Builders  of  rockeries  should  always  bear 
this  in  mind,  and  while  providing  shade 
for  plants  that  like  it  they  should  not  have 
the  rockery  overhung  by  trees,  otherwise 
these  plants  do  not  get  the  light  which  is 
necessary  to  their  well-being  and  hand¬ 
some  appearance. 

■ - +++ - - 

A  Beautiful 

Biennial 

(Qilia  coronopifolia.) 

The  accompanying  illustration  repre¬ 
sents  the  top  of  a  spike  of  the  above 
beautiful  biennial,  which  bloomed  in  the 
herbaceous  ground  at  Kew  last  year. 
Many  of  its  relations  are  annuals,  and 
one  would  readily  imagine  this  one  to  be 
an  annual  likewise,  but  it  takes  much 
longer  to  come  into  bloom  than  the  better 
known  species  of  Gilia  in  gardens. 

Those  who  have  no  convenience  for  pre¬ 
serving  it  indoors  in  winter  would  find  it 
the  best  plan  to  select  a  sheltered  piece 
of  soil  that  is  rather  light  and  well  drained, 
and  sow  the  seeds  in  July  to  bloom  during 


s 

Maclaren  and  Sons. 

Gilia  coronopifolia. 

the  following  summer.  The  illustration 
was  taken  on  the  nth  October,  but  it  had 
been  in  bloom  for  several  weeks  previous 
to  that.  Another  method  of  growing  it 
is  to  sow  the  seeds  in  pots  or  seed  pans, 
and  to  transplant  them  into-  boxes  when 
they  have  made  a  rough  leaf  or  two. 
They  could  be  wintered  in  these  boxes  if 
planted  about  2%  in.  apart  each  way,  but 
at  the  same  time  the  cultivator  could  pot 
off  the  seedlings  singly  direct  from'  the 
seed  pans  and  grow  them  in  pots  to  be 
sheltered  in  a  cold  frame  till  April.  A 
bed  could  then  be  planted  with  them 
with  every  chance  of  success.  In  heavy 
soils  some  of  the  plants  would  die  in  the 
open  ground  during  winter,  but  those 
who  are  familiar  with  their  garden  can 
always  have  resource  to  such  a  plan  to 
secure  the  successful  flowering  of  a  very 
handsome  plant. 

Only  some  of  the  leaves  are  observable 
on  the  flower  spike,  but  they  are  so  finelv 
cut  up  into,  linear  segments  that  they  get 
more  or  less  hidden  fey  the  flowers.  ’  We 
may,  however,  compare  the  foliage  to  that 
of  a  Larkspur,  than  which  it  is  even  finer. 
By  August  the  stems  will  have  reached  a 
height  of  2^4  ft.  or  3  ft.,  bearing  narrowlv 
pyramidal  spikes  of  scarlet  flowers  more  or 
less  spotted  with  white.  A  packet  of  seeds 
frequently  gives  a  variety  of  colours,  in 
which  the  scarlet  is  more  or  less  washed 
out,  uniformly  or  irregularly  striped  and 
flaked  with  white.  The  darkest  colours 
are  certainly  the  most  handsome,  though 
the  lighter  ones  serve  to  give  variety.  It 
is  a  native  of  North  America. 
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CATALOGUES  FREE. 

JOHN  K.  KING  &  SONS, 

The  King's  Seedsmen, 

Coggeshall,  Essex,  and  Reading,  Berks. 


GRICE’S  SWEET  PEAS. 

Frr  nearly  10  years  we  have  claimed  for  our  Sweet  Pea 
collections  that  they  were  not  only  the  Cheapest  but  the 
best  in  the  market,  and  a  trial  order  will  prove  conclusively 
that  while  it  is  necessary  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  a  good 
article,  it  is  not  necessary  to  pay  the  fancy  prices  so  often 
asked  for  seeds  of  these  oh  arming  and  popular  flowers. 

Our  Collections  for  the  present  season  have  as  usual  been 
carefully  revised,  and  we  Invite  comparison  of  our  offer 
with  any  other  advertised. 

Collection  No.  1  contains  18  fine  named  varieties,  em¬ 
bracing  all  shades  of  colour.  Price  1/2  Post  Free. 

With  the  above  we  send  gratis  a  packet  of  100  seeds  of  our 
Prize  Strain  of  Aster  Giant  Comet  mixed. 

Collection  No.  2  contains  18  choice  varieties  entirely 
distinct  from  No.  1.  Price  1/8  Post  Free. 

With  the  above  we  send  gratis  a  packet  of  100  seeds  of 
our  Prize  Strain  of  Large  Flowering  Stocks  mixed. 

The  two  collections,  post  free,  2/6,  with  a  packet  of  our 
8pecial  Strain  of  Machet  Mignonette,  gratis. 

Collection  No.  3  contains  the  following  18  superb  new 
vaiieties  : — Black  Knight,  Dainty,  Dorothy  Eckford,  Gladys 
Unwin,  George  Gordon,  Helen  Lewis,  Helen  Pierce,  Hon. 
Mrs.  E.  Kenyon,  Jeannie  Gordon,  Jessie  Outhbertson,  King 
Edward  VII.,  Lady  Grisel  Hamilton,  Marchioness  of  Ohol- 
mondeley.  Miss  H.  Philbrick,  Miss  Willmott,  Mrs.  Walter 
Wright,  Prince  of  Wales,  Romolo  Piazzani. 

50  seeds  each,  packed  separately  ...  2/6. 

With  the  above  we  send  gratis  a  packet  of  100  Seeds  of 
our  Superb  Strain  of  Aster  Victoria,  mixed. 

The  three  collections  post  free  5/-,  with  Black  Michael, 
Boltons  Pink,  David  R.  Williamson,  Evelyn  Byatt,  Florence 
Spenoer,  John  Ingman  (25  seeds  each)  gratis. 

BEGONIAS. 

We  make  a  great  speciality  of  these  lovely  flowers,  and 
after  an  immense  stock  of  ftrong  two  year  old  tubers,  which 
we  guarantee  will  give  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  all 
purchaser*. 

Single Bearlet,  OrimaeB,  Pink,  Copper,  White,  Yellow, 
Salmon,  Orange,  separate  or  mixed,  per  doz.  2/6,  per  100 17/6. 

Double: —  Oepper,  Orange,  Pink,  Red,  Yellow,  White, 
separate  or  mixed,  per  doa.  S/8,  per  100  27/-. 

General  Catalogue  together  with  our  dainty  Sweet  Pea 
List,  sent  gratis  and  post  free  to  all  applicants.  Please 
favour  ns  with  au  application. 


rftTC£  Sc 


Birmingham. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE 

For  1907. 


IF  YOU  WANT 


REALLY  GOOD  SEEDS 

AT  MODERATE  PRICES 


Drop  us  a  line  for  our  new  SEED  LIST 
now  ready.  We  solicit  a  trial  of  our  genuine 
stock  of  POTATOES,  VEGETABLES, 
and  FLOWERS  of  all  kinds,  which  are  not 
only  true,  but  very  lowest  prices,  and  finest 
procurable  We  shall  be  glad  to  post  you  a  copy 
of  our  List  on  application. 


SEND  TO 

MR.  Robt.  SYDENHAM, 

NEW  TENBY  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 

No  one  will  serve  you  better. 


SWEET  PEAS  A  SPECIALITY. 

12  Useful  Varieties,  50  Seeds  of  each,  Is.  6d, 

26  Good  Varieties,  50  Seeds  of  each,  2s.  6d. 

44  Best  Varieties,  50  Seeds  of  each,  4s. 

All  the  NEWEST  VARIETIES  AT  POPULAR  PRICES, 

Henry  Eckford,  25  seeds,  6d. ;  Queen  Alexan¬ 
dra,  25  seeds,  6d. ;  Sybil  Eckford,  25  seeds,  4d.  ; 

Countess  Spencer.  50  seeds,  3d.;  Helen  Lewis, 

50  seeds,  4d.  ;  Helen  Pierce,  25  seeds,  3d. ;  John 
Ingman;  50  seeds,  3d.  ;  Paradise,  new  warm  rose 
form  of  Countess  Speucer,  or  an  improved  Enchantress, 
50  seeds,  6d. ;  Evelyn  Byatt,  25  seeds,  3d.  :  Mrs, 
Charles  Foster,  25  seeds,  6d  ;  Romolo  Pizzani, 
25  seeds,  3d.;  Rosie  Sydenham,  20  seeds,  3d.;  or 
the  12  varieties  for  3s.  6d. 

The  full  Collection  of  56  varieties,  6s.  6d. 

Anyone  may  select  their  own  varieties,  and  have  3s.  worth 
for  2s.  6d.,  or  six  packets  of  any  variety  at  price  of  five. 

FLOWER  SEEDS. 

Schizanthus  Wisetonensis,  from  the  best  strain 
in  the  Kingdom,  200  seeds  3d.  Nicotiana  Hybrids, 
all  the  new  colours  in  the  sweet  scented  strain,  about  1,000 
seeds,  3d.  Double  Begonia  Seed,  from  Mr.  Fred. 
Davis  Gold  Medal  Prize  Flowers,  equal  to  the  best  strain  in 
existence,  150  plump  selected  seeds,  1/-,  or  three  packets  for 
2/6.  Carnation  seed,  saved  from  the  very  best  prize 
varieties  ,100  seeds,  2/6. 

ONIONS. 

Selected  stocks  of  Excelsior,  about  1,500  seeds,  6d, ;  Ailsa 
Craig,  about  1,200  seeds,  6d. ;  Rousliam  Park,  a  very  choice 
strain,  8d.  per  ounce  ;  Zittau,  for  keeping,  6d.  per  ounce. 
Other  varieties  equally  cheap. 

TOMATOES. 

These  are  sure  to  give  satisfaction,  and  equal  to  many 
fancy-named  varieties  sold  at  five  or  six  times  the  money. 
Perfection,  Holmes’  Supreme,  Up-to-Date,  Hill  Side  Comet, 
Early  Open  Air,  or  Tamworth  Castle,  about  200  seeds,  3d.  ; 
The  King,  a  grand  variety,  100  seeds,  3d. ;  or  any  six 
varieties  for  Is.  3d.,  post  free. 

PEAS. 

All  carefully  grown  from  selected  stocks  and  guaranteed 
equal  to  any  similar  varieties.  Gradus,  a  grand  true 
stock.  Is. 6d.  per  quart;  Green  Gem,  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  to  take  place  of  Wm.  Hurst,  with  pods  twice  the 
size,  Is.  3d.  per  quart;  Duke  of  Albany,  a  very 
select  stock,  Is.  3d.  per  quart ;  Gladstone,  the  finest  late 
exhibition  Pea,  more  often  shown  in  competition  than  any 
other  the  past  two  years,  a  grand  true  stock,  2s.  6d.  per 
quart,  stock  limited ;  The  Clipper,  raised  by  Mr. 
Hobday,  and  shown  at  R.  H.S.  under  name  of  Essex  Rival, 
but  renamed  The  Clipper,  not  to  clash  with  an  old  variety 
of  that  name ;  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  Peas  of  recent 
introduction  ;  special  low  price  to  encourage  all  to  give  it  a 
trial,  Is.  3d.  per  pint  ;  2s.  6d.  a  quart. 

VEGETABLES. 

The  best  Cucumbers,  6d.  per  packet  of  ten  seeds ;  the  best 
Carrots,  3d.  per  ounce  ;  the  best  Celeries,  3d.  per  packet  of 
nearly  10,00U  seeds  ;  the  best  Beets,  8d.  per  ounce  ;  All 
Good  Cabbages,  about  6d.  per  ounce;  Turnips,  2d.  per 
ounce  ;  6d.  a  quarter  of  a  pound. 

ALL  OTHER  VEGETABLES  EQUALLY  GOOD  AND  CHEAP. 


FULL  LIST  POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


We  have  also  a  splendid  lot  of  Roses  to  clear  at 
a  very  low  price,  within  the  reach  of  all,  so 

WHY  NOT  TRY  OUR  COLLECTIONS 

which  we  can  guarantee  are  ail  English  grown? 

1  dozen  Hybrid  Teas  and  Teas,  robust  Ftuff, 
Standards,  15/6  dozen  ;  Bushes,  4/6  dozen.  Half 
quantity  same  rate.  Any  sorts  can  be  picked  out 
of  list  singly.  Standards,  1/6  each ;  and 
bushes  6d.  each.  1  dozen  Hybrid  Perpetuals, 
all  the  best  sorts  grown.  Half,  same  rate.  Stan¬ 
dards,  12/6  dozen  ;  Bushes,  4/-  dozen. 

RED,  BLACK,  and  WHITE  CURRANTS,  strong 

plants,  at  2/9  dozen  to  clear. 


All  above  sent,  well  packed  &  carriage  paid  for  cash. 
Catalogues  free  on  application,  for  Bulbs,  Roses, 
Fruit.  Trees,  etc. 


NURSERYMEN  & 
SEEDMERCRANTS , 


TH*CS 

WORCESTER. 


ix"i 


FRUIT 


80  Acres  of  Saleable 
Trees. 


SEEDS 


The  best  procurable. 

Lists  Free. 

ROSES 

Hundreds  of  Thousands. 
Bushes  in  variety.  Pack¬ 
ing  and  Carriage  Free, 
for  ca§h  with  order  7/6 
per  doz.  50/-  per  100. 

All  other  Nursery  Stock 
carriage  forward. 

ROSES  IN  POTS. 

Ornamental  Trees  (91 
Acres.)  A  superb  col¬ 
lection  of  Herbaceous 
Plants,  pour  Acres  of 
Glass.  Clematis  and 
other  climbers  in  pots. 


GENERAL  CATALOGUE 

tipo  pages)  of  Nursery  Stock,  with  hundreds  of  illustrations 
and  full  of  valuable  information,  free  on  receipt  of  3d.  for 
postage.  Please  mention  this  paper 

RICHARD  SMITH  &  CO.,  WORCESTER. 
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NOTICES. 


To  Readers  and  Correspondents. 

“  THE  GARDENING  WORLD  ”  is  published  by 
MACI  AREN  AND  SONS,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.O. 
Telegrams  and  Gables:  “Buns,”  London.  Telephone 
Number :  997  Holborn. 

“THE  GARDENING  WORLD”  Is  published  every 
Tuesday,  and  dated  for  the  following  Saturday.  Price 
One  Penny.  Annual  Subscription  (prepaid),  post  free, 
6i.  6d.  United  Kingdom :  8s.  8d.  Abroad.  Cheques  and 
remittances  generally  should  be  made  payable  to 
Maclaren  and  Sons,  and  crossed  London  City  and  Midland 

Advertisement  Orders  should  be  addressed  to  the  Pub¬ 
lishers.  The  insertion  of  advertisements  cannot  be 
guaranteed  for  the  following  issue  unless  received  by 
Saturday  before  date  of  publication. 

EDITORIAL.— Letters  for  publication,  specimens  for 
naming,  requests  for  information,  manuscripts  and 
photographs  must  be  addressed  to  the  Editor.  Corre¬ 
spondents  should  write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only, 
and  give  name  and  address  as  well  as  nom-de-plume. 
The  Editor  will  not  be  responsible  for  loss  of  unaccepted 
manuscripts,  photographs,  etc.,  but  if  stamps  be  enclosed 
ordinary  c*re  will  be  exercised  to  ensure  return.  If 
payment  fer  photographs  or  text  is  desired,  the  price  for 
reproduction  must  be  distinctly  stated,  and  it  must  be 
understood  that  only  the  actual  photographer  or  owner 
of  the  copyright  will  be  dealt  with.  All  contributions 
of  anv  Aind  in  the  Prize  Competitions  become  the 
property  of  the  Proprietors  of  “THE  GARDENING 
WORLD.”  The  Editor’s  decision  in  Prize  Competitions  is 

^S^EOIMEN  COPIES. — The  Publishers  will  be  pleased 
to  send  specimen  copies  of  “THE  GARDENING  WORLD 
for  distribution  amoDgst  friends,  and  will  appreciate  the 
services  rendered  by  readers  in  this  connection. 


6ditoFial. 


of  the  lUw  SuUd. 

The  above  annual  for  1906  is  now  being 
distributed  over  the  wide  world.  Many 
changes  have  taken  place  at  Kew  since 
last  year,  the  most  important  being  the  re¬ 
signation  of  the  director  and  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  David  Prain 
to  fill  his  place.  Appropriately  enough 
the  portrait  of  the  new  director  forms  the 
frontispiece  to  the  “Journal.”  He  was 
born  at  Fettercairn,  a  beautiful  village 
near  the  western  boundary  of  Kincardine¬ 
shire  on  July  11,  i857-  After  leaving 

school  there  he  went  to  the  Grammar 
School,  Aberdeen,  where  he  ultimately 
acquired  the  title  of  M.A.  Since  then  he 
Iras  studied  much,  and  received  various 
valuable  appointments  in  India. 

To  old  Kewites  and  those  still  at  the 
establishment  the  numerous  letters  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  will  prove  exceed¬ 
ingly  interesting,  as  they  have  done  in  the 
past'  The  “Journal,”  indeed,  continues 
to  be  a  connecting  link  between  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Guild,  as  it  was  originally  in¬ 
tended.  These  scattered  gardeners  who 
graduated  at  Kew  recount  their  difficul¬ 
ties,  trials,  successes  and  other  experi¬ 
ences,  and  such  cannot  but  prove  helpful 
to  those  isolated  amongst  foreigners  and 
dependent  upon  their  own  resources  very 
often  for  the  performance  of  arduous 
duties  in  which  their  previous  experience 
can  scarcely  help  them. 

A  mine  of  information  is  also  given  in 
the  lecture  delivered  by  the  new  director 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Mutual  Improvement 
Society,  the  subject  being  “India.”  In 
this  he  deals  with  the  gardens,  climate, 
native  races,  language,  seasons  and  other 
matters  relating  to  the  great  peninsula. 
The  list  of  past  men  now  forms  a  formid¬ 
able  portion  of  the  Journal,  and  most  of 
the  members  have  now  been  located, 
though  a  few  have  no  record  since  leaving 
Kew. 


A  Pretty  Garder?  Path. 


Those  who  have  a  path  bordered  by  a 
fairly  wide  piece  of  ground  on  either  side 
have  an  excellent  opportunity  of  making 
what  is  termed  a  mixed  border,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  recent  of  garden  develop¬ 
ments,  and  is  productive  of  very  fine  effects 
when  well  carried  out.  The  accompany¬ 
ing  illustration  shows  such  a  path  bordered 
on  either  side  by  a  wide  bank  of  flowers 
with  a  background  of  trees  and  shrubs. 


may  be  said,  however,  that  plants  which 
fail  early  in  the  season  in  borders  of  this 
character  are  usually  lifted,  and  their 
places  taken  by  something  else  which  is 
held  in  reserve. 

A  beautiful  edging  to  borders  of  this 
character  consists  of  Pinks,  and  none  are 
better  than  white  Pinks,  such  as,  Her 
Majesty  and  Mrs.  Sinkins.  Truly  they 
are  in  perfection  in  June,  but  the  silvery 


.9.  R.  Martin,  Vron,  Llangollen. 

A  Pretty  Garden  Path  bordered  with  Roses  and  other  Plants. 


At  the  far  end  of  the  path  a  beautiful  tree 
also  comes  into  view,  and  the  designers 
of  gardens  have  a  splendid  opportunity 
when  laying  out  the  garden  to  plant  trees, 
which,  when  they  grow  up,  will  prove  con¬ 
spicuous  in  the  landscape  and  be  produc¬ 
tive  of  very  fine  effects. 

In  some  cases  trees  are  planted  with  little 
intention  of  what  they  may  ultimately  be 
capable  of  producing,  but  if  they  succeed 
well  gardeners,  who  get  the  necessary 
authority,  make  either  grassy  avenues  or 
a  pathway  leading  straight  towards  such  a 
tree  or  other  object  in  the  landscape. 

A  mixed  border  may  be  of  a  great 
variety  of  material,  including  shrubs, 
hardy  perennials  and  annuals.  Some¬ 
times  tender  subjects  are  also  planted,  but 
with  the  exception  of  Dahlias,  they  are 
scarcely  appropriate,  and  even  the  latter 
are  liable  be  get  cut  off  with  early  frosts 
before  the  season  of  flowers  is  over. 

In  the  particular  border  under  notice 
use  has  been  made  of  Roses,  Asters,  Stocks 
and  Tobacco  plants  to  bring  out  the  fine 
effects  here  showm.  In  ordinary  herba¬ 
ceous  borders  the  plants  are  in  lines,  and 
very  often  they  are  gappy  oiving  to  the  un¬ 
equal  growth  of  plants  and  in  other  res¬ 
pects  may  be  rather  formal.  In  this  form 
of  grouping,  however,  a  skilful  cultivator 
contrives  to  have  every  space  well  filled  so 
that  the  general  effect  is  good,  whether  the 
plants  are  actually  in  flower  or  not.  It 


or  sea-green  foliage  on  well  grown  plants 
is  effective  all  the  year  round.  The  photo¬ 
graph  was  taken  by  Mr.  S.  R.  Martin, 
Vron,  Llangollen. 

- - 

Chrysanthemums. 

Work  for 
February. 

Having,  as  advised  last  month,  pre¬ 
pared  the  soil  for  the  first  potting  of  the 
rooted  cuttings,  and  having  the  pot- 
ing  soil  in  the  right  condition,  that 
is,  just  moist  enough  to  hold  together 
slightly  when  squeezed  in  the  hand,  but 
not  wet  enough  to  remain  in  a  hard  ball 
after  the  pressure,  give  the  young  plants 
in  the  thumb-pots  a  good  -watering  at  the 
roots  some  hours  before  commencing  to 
re-pot.  Then,  having  all  in  readiness, 
take  a  60-size  pot — which  is  3  inches  in 
diameter — and  having  placed  an  inverted 
crock  over  the  hole  in  the  bottom,  cover 
this  with  some  finely-broken  crocks,  then 
a  little  roughish  soil,  w’hich  should  be 
pressed  down  with  the  finger-ends,  not 
beaten  down  flat.  Then  having  turned 
out  the  -small  plant,  and  released  the 
crocks,  place  in  position  and  fill  in  .with 
soil,  working  this  dovm  and  making  it 
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firm  with  a  blunt  label  or  some  kind  of 
small  rammer.  As  the  plants  are  potted 
they  must  be  placed  in  some  kind  of 
frame  inside  the  greenhouse,  have  a  good 
sprinkling  overhead,  and  be  kept  close 
for  the  first  day,  after  which  air  must  be 
gradually  admitted ;  and  after  the  first 
root-watering — which  will  be  about  the 
third  day  after  potting — the  young  plants 
will  generally  stand  the  removal  of  the 
lights  without  flagging.  A  week  later, 
if  the  weather  is  favourable,  they  may  be 
placed  in  a  cold  frame  outside ;  this 
frame  should  be  provided  with  a  good  bed 
of  ashes  for  the  plants  to  stand  on,  and 
a  good  wall  of  the  same  material  round 
the  outside,  which,  together  with  some 
good  mats  over  the  glass  at  night — and 
in  very  severe  weather  the  addition  of  a 
little  hay  between  the  mats — will  keep 
out  frost.  A  little  air  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  frame  on  all  favourable 
occasions,  and  if  the  plants  flag  on  very 
sunny  days,  a  little  shading  will  be  neces¬ 
sary.  This  should  consist  of  some  hay 
or  small  boughs,  just  sufficient  to  break 
the  sun's  rays  without  darkening  the 
frame. 

Slugs  will  sometimes  make  their  way 
into  a  frame,  and,  as  opening  the  frame 
at  night  to  hunt  for  them  is  out  of  the 
question  at  this  time  of  the  year,  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  lay  a  tempting  morsel  in  the 
way  of  a  Lettuce  leaf,  together  with 
something  for  the  slugs  to  take  shelter 
under  until  the  next  day,  when  they  can 
easily  be  found  and  removed. 

Those  who  require  a  succession  of  de¬ 
corative  varieties  for  indoors,  after  the 
early-flowering  kinds  are  past  their  best, 
will  find  the  following  selection  a  good 
one:  For  October,  O.  J.  Quintus  (pink), 
White  Quintus,  Nivette,  and  Mdlle.  Lucy 
Duveau  (white),  Source  d’Or  (bronze), 
October  Crimson  and  Dazzler  (crimson), 
Kathleen  Thompson  (crimson  and  gold), 
and  Lizzie  Adcock,  Ryecroft  Glory,  and 
Mytchett  Beauty  (yellow).  These  will 
continue  well  into  November,  and  be 
followed  by  Market  Red,  Godfrey's  King 
(reddish  crimson),  Moneymaker  and 
Niveus  (white),  with  Goldmine  and  Mrs. 
Greenfield  (yellow).  These  again  will  be 
followed  in  late  December  by  Mrs.  J. 
Thompson  and  Madame  Oberthuf,  two 
white-flowered  kinds  of  totally  different 
habit  of  growth  and  form  of  flower.  The 
first-named  is  dwarf,  having  incurving 
florets,  while  the  other  is  tall  in  growth, 
and  bears  florets  of  a  drooping  character. 
Three  good  late  yellows  are  Lord  Brooke, 
Yellow  Thompson,  and  Golden  Gate. 
The  first-named  has  a  bronzy  tinge. 
One  of  the  best  late  crimsons  is  Mafeking 
Hero  ;  but  where  this  may  be  thought  to 
be  of  too  tall  a  habit  of  growth,  Ex¬ 
mouth  Crimson  and  Weeks’  Crimson  may 
be  found  useful.  Tuxedo  is  a  pretty 
bronze,  while  Framfield  Pink  and  A.  J. 
Balfour  are  the  best  late  pink-flowered 
kinds. 

Six  good  singles  for  indoors  are : — F. 
1W.  Smith  '(bright  pink),  Crown  Jewel 
(yellow),  Bronze  Pagram,  Victoria 
(cream',  Framfield  Beauty  (crimson),  and 
Earlswood  Beauty  (white).  The  two  last 
are  rather  late. 

R.  Barnes. 

— - 

Peaches  and  Apricots  are  arriving  by 
frequent  boats  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  have  been  commanding  fair 
prices  in  our  markets. 


The  Flower  Garden. 

So  far  as  I  can  see  the  prophecies  as 
to  very  cold  weather  following  the  bitter 
Xmastide  have  all  gone  astray.  We  have 
had  a  few  rather  parky  days,  but  through 
January  we  had  some  excellent  weather, 
which  enabled  one  to  push  work  forward. 

Digging. 

Digging  has  been  quite  a  pleasure  most 
of  the  time.  I  do  not  at  all  suppose  that 
this  work  is  completed  in  all  places,  indeed, 
in  journeying  about  I  observe  many  gardens 
and  allotments  that  have  not  yet  seen  a 
digging  tool.  Although  I  am  a  consistent 
advocate  for  leaving  certain  soils  alone  until 
the  turn  of  the  year,  I  am  not  a  plumper 
for  leaving  such  work  until  March  or  April. 
There  are  some  amateurs,  however,  who 
are  prevented  from  making  an  early  start. 
There  are  plenty,  nevertheless,  who  tackle 
digging  by  the  light  of  the  moon.  Half  an 
hour  in  the  evening  is  not  a  serious  item, 
even  though  one  labours  hard  all  day.  At 
any  rate  there  is  more  logic  in  spreading 
digging  operations  over  a  fortnight  or  more, 
than  leaving  it  until  later,  and  then  rushing 
it  through  in  a  couple  of  evenings. 

Ordering  Seeds. 

The  majority  of  ,  readers,  at  least  all  those 
who  claim  to  be  really  progressive,  will 
have  sent  away  their  seed  orders.  There  is 
nothing  like  getting  in  early.  Seedsmen 
appreciate  early  orders,  and  there  is  no  gain 
in  delaying.  Indeed,  there  is  a  possibility 
that  a  certain  much  desired  item  will  be  sold 
out  very  quickly.  This  especially  applies  to 
novelties.  I  might  instance  Sweet  Peas. 
Owing  to  the  unprecedented  demand  due 
probably  to  the  enormous  number  of  prizes 
that  are  being  given  by  the  N.S.P.S.  and 
other  societies,  many  of  the  newest  sorts 
are  cleared  very  quickly.  Last  season  that 
wonderful  variety  Mrs.  Hardcastle  Sykes, 
was  completely  disposed  of  within  one 
week  of  its  being  offered.  This  season  the 
demand  for  this  variety  is  even  greater, 
and  I  have  just  learned  that  three  of  the 
biggest  firms  in  the  country  had  cleared 
every  packet  before  January  was  out,  and 
this  despite  its  high  price.  One  grower 
informs  me  that  he  was  offered  _£8o  for  a 
lb.  of  it,  and  refused  the  offer. 

Herbaceous  Plants. 

For  much  the  same  reason  plant  orders 
should  be  sent  early  in  the  year.  If  hardy 
herbaceous  stuff  is  wanted,  there  is  no 
reason  whatever  for  delaying,  as  it  may  be 
planted  at  any  time  now,  providing,  or 
course,  that  there  are  no  severe  frosts.  If 
the  ground  is  frost  bound,  hardy  plants 
should  be  unpacked  and  placed  thickly’-  in 
boxes  with  a  little  earth  around  the  roots. 
Do  not  plant  when  bitter  easterly  winds  are’ 
blowing,  as  such  biting  blasts  are  as  drying 
as  hot  sunshine. 

Roots  that  were  recently  planted  should 
be  looked  over,  and  if  frost  has  caused  them 
to  rise  at  all,  they  should  be  well  pressed 
with  the  foot. 

Roses. 

The  sooner  Roses  are  placed  in  position 
the  better.  On  no  account  attempt  to  prune 
established  bushes.  These  will  already  be 
showing  activity  in  many  places,  and  if 


pruned  now,  the  lower  buds  will  commenc 
to  move,  only  to  get  damaged  by  late 
frosts. 

Antirrhinums  and  Pentstemons. 

Those  who  have  a  well  made  up  hot  be< 
may  make  a  start  at  seed  sowing.  Sucl 
things  as  Antirrhinums  and  Pentstemon 
come  into  bloom  quite  early  in  the  summe 
if  given  an  early  start. 

The  latter  plant  I  prefer  to  grow  fron 
cuttings,  as  I  have  never  found  any  seei 
to  yield  flowers  equal  to  named  kinds 
Antirrhinums,  on  the  other  hand,  general! 
do  better  from  seed,  providing  a  good  straii 
is  grown.  The  named  kinds  are  to  my  mini 
rather  disappointing,  except  such  varietie 
as  Cottage  Maid,  Crimson  King  and  Yellov 
Queen. 

To  get  these  true,  cu.tings,  of  course 
have  to  be  taken  in  the  autumn.  Th 
present  winter  is  not  an  ideal  one  for  the? 
plants,  for  a  large  percentage  of  cutting 
have  gone  off,  whilst  the  old  plants  whicl 
usually  come  through  safely  and  yield  som 
good  shoots  for  rooting  under  glass,  hav> 
been  utterly  destroyed  by  th©  cold  weathe 
we  have  had.  Seed  should  be  sown  ii 
shallow  boxes,  not  too  thickly,  and  the  sot 
should  be  light.  The  seedlings  must  b 
pricked  out  when  quite  small,  or  they  wil 
damp  .off  wholesale. 

Lawns. 

The  present  is  a  good  time  to  give  lawn: 
a  dressing  of  artificial  manure.  Basic  slas 
has  a  wonderful  effect  on  grass.  A  smal 
percentage  of  nitrate  of  soda  will  furthe 
stimulate  the  roots,  especially  if  clover  i 
in  the  turf.  If  there  are  any  mossy  patche 
on  the  lawn,  they  should  be  well  scarifiec 
with  the  rake  before  applying  the  dressing 

Garden  Paths. 

Garden  paths  and  walks  should  receivi 
attention,  and  all  hollows  or  uneven  place: 
made  good.  Gravel  that  has  become  dull 
may,  if  it  is  fairly  thick,  be  picked  or  raket 
up  loose  and  afterwards  well  rolled. 

Shrubs  and  trees  should  be  got  in  positioi 
at  the  first  opportunity. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

All  work  here  should  be  practical]; 
finished  by  now. 

Grafting  and  Mulching. 

Those  who  intend  to  try  their  prentict 
hand  at  grafting  may  still  lay  in  scions 
Recently  planted  fruit  trees  should  be  wel 
mulched  with  manure.  This  will  encouragf 
surface  rooting,  but  it  must  be  rememberer 
that  the  majority  of  young  trees  have  : 
tendency  to  grow  viciously  for  a  year  oi 
two.  When  such  is  the  case  they  shouk 
be  lifted  and  any  suggestion  of  tap  root- 
cut  away. 

Trenching  and  Draining. 

Thorough  preparation  of  the  soil,  that  h 
trenching,  and  draining  if  necessary,  wil 
make  young  trees  grow  healthily  withom 
any  special  preparations  as  detailed  by  < 
writer  recently.  Some  people,  I  am  afraid 
try  and  make  hard  work  of  what  shoulc 
really  be  easy  tasks.  Candidly  I  have 
faint  suspicion  that  a  certain  section  of  the 
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professional  gardening  fraternity  try  to  scare 
amateurs,  by  making  gardening  appear  very 
laborious  work. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Eureka!  it  is  done!  I  really  forget  who 
first  made  this  exclamation,  but  1  myself 
;  Was  prompted  to  so  remark  after  I  had 
'  turned  up  the  last  spit  of  soil.  It  is  too 
much  to  expect  that  all  readers  are  able 
!  to  say  the  same„  but  it  is  certainly  time 
that  digging  was  nearly  completed.  Ground 
that  was  dug  in  the  forepart  of  January  now 
works  like  sand,  owing  to  the  severe  frosts 
that  followed. 

Beans  and  Peas. 

The  present  is  a  good  opportunity  to  make 
a  sowing  of  Broad  Beans  and  Peas.  On 
light  soils  a  start  has  probably  been  made, 
and  a  sowing  of  Peas  such  as  Duke  of 
Albany,  might  well  be  made.  Before  sow- 
1  ing,  make  sure  of  the  height  that  any 
favoured  variety  attains.  This  should  govern 
the  distance  between  the  rows.  It  is  a  very 
good  plan  to  give  space  between  the  rows 
equal  to  the  height  of  the  Peas. 

Spinach. 

A  sowing  of  round  or  summer  Spinach 
S  can  be  made,  and  the  gap  between  the  Peas 
will  come  in  useful  for  this  purpose. 

Shallots. 

Shallots  are  an  important  crop  with  many 
allotment  holders,  and  good  sound  sets 
should  be  well  pressed  into  fairly  firm  soil. 
Nine  inches  apart  will  be  sufficient. 

Potatos. 

Those  happy  people  who  have  a  warm 
,  sheltered  border  may  plant  some  early,  well 
sprouted  Potatos. 

Onions. 

Onions  may  be  sown  if  the  soil  is  at  all 
suitable,  but  personally  I  find  an  early 
March  sowing  quite  soon  enough  on  heavy 
1  soil. 

Rotation  of  Crops. 

Before  commencing  to  plant  crops  make 
;  some  sort  of  plan,  and  endeavour  to  work 
things  so  that  one  crop  is  not  on  the  same 
spot  two  years  in  succession.  Of  course. 
Asparagus  beds  are  permanent  and  practi¬ 
cally  everlasting. 

Lose  no  time  in  ordering  all  the  necessary 
Tea  sticks,  etc. 

Horti. 


The  Amateur’s  Greenhouse. 

Bedding  Geraniums. 

If  stock  is  short  and  the  excellent  practice 
i  of  boxing  or  potting  up  a  few  old  plants  in 
i  autumn  has  been  followed,  preparations  for 
propagation  may  be  put  in  hand  at  once. 
I  always  like  to  get  plants  into  growth  a 
little,  promote  activity  in  the  sap,  before 
propagating,  and  to  this  end  place  old 
Geraniums  in  the  warmer  part  of  the  house 
at  this  season.  As  soon  as  the  colour  pf 
the  top  leaves  shows  that  growth  is  begin¬ 
ning,  take  off  the  tops  of  the  shoots,  from 

4  in.  to  6  in.  long,  remove  the  lower  leaf 
or  leaves,  and  insert  the  cuttings  singly  in 
3j->in.  pots,  or  four  round  the  sides  of  a 

5  in.  pot.  Weakly  cuttings  may  go  into 
3  in.  pots,  and  silver  and  delicate  tricolors 
into  an  even  smaller  size.  .  Make  a  good 
sized  hole,  place  in  a  little  sand,  push  the 
cutting  well  to  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  and 
make  quite  firm.  As  a  rule,  Geraniums 
should  not  be  syringed,  but  a  slight  syring¬ 
ing  twice  daily  will  now  help  the  cuttings 
to  form  roots.  In  cases  of  emergency  about 


2  in.  may  be  taken  from  the  top  of  each 
autumn  struck  cutting,  and  used  to  increase 
the  stock. 

Old  Geraniums. 

These  should  be  looked  over  with  a  view 
to  removing  any  dead  shoots,  and  repotting 
if  early  flowering  specimens  are  wanted.  It 
is  best  to  start  them  into  growth  before 
repotting,  but  only  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  sap  works  freely.  Then,  shake  away 
most  of  the  old  soil,  and  repot.  Geraniums 
should  not  be  pruned  in  hard,  as  advised  for 
Fuchsias,  although  long,  bare  stems  may  be 
cut  back  when  necessity  so  dictates.  As  an 
alternative  to  cutting  back,  when  the  biggest 
specimen  possible  is  wanted,  nick  the  bare 
stem  with  a  knife,  at  places  where  scars 
show  leaves  to  have  once  been.  This  will 
cause  growths  to  issue  thence,  and  furnish 
the  bare  stem. 

Arums. 

Those  placed  in  heat,  as  advised  in  the 
“  GAY.”  for  January  19,  should  now  benefit 
from  weak  manure  water,  especially  when 
the  flower  spathes  are  showing.  If  used  of 
the  colour  of  bitter  ale,  manurial  liquid 
made  from  horse,  cow,  or  sheep  droppings 
may  be  given  at  every  watering ;  stronger 
food  should  be  alternated  with  clear  water. 
Above  all,  see  that  the  plants  have  abund¬ 
ance  of  moisture  at  the  roots,  and  destroy 
all  greenfly  before  the  flowers  open ;  look 
for  "the  pests  underneath  the  upper  leaves, 
and  destroy  every  one. 

Star  Primulas. 

Those  readers  who  have  not  yet  tried  the 
newer  Star  Primulas  as  cut  flowers,  should 
cut  a  few  trusses  experimentally.  If  their 
experience  tallies  with  my  own  they  will 
find  these  Primulas  delightful  cut  flowers, 
long-lasting  and  sweet,  and  will  grow  a  large 
batch  for  this  purpose  another  year.  Of 
course,  only  ill  grown  or  shabby  foliaged 
plants  should  be  so  robbed  of  their  flowers  ; 
the  others  are  too  valuable  to  sacrifice, 
unless  many  are  grown. 

Strawberries  in  Pots. 

From  this  time  onwards  it  is  compara¬ 
tively  easy  to  force  Strawberries  in  pots, 
and  a  batch  of  a  dozen  or  so  plants  may 
be  brought  in.  I  always  stand  these  on  a 
hanging  overhead  shelf,  as  they  are  then 
close  to  the  glass  and  in  a  good  current  of 
air.  Current  of  air  must  not  be  a  cold 
draught,  or  mildewed  leaves  will  result.  A 
pinch  of  flowers  of  sulphur  should  be 
rubbed,  with  the  thumb  and  finger,  into 
every  mildew  spot  as  it  appears.  Pot  Straw¬ 
berries  take  a  lot  of  water,  and  I  have  been 
obliged  to  go  over  the  plants  three  times 
a  day  when  sun-heat  and  fire-heat  have  both 
been  hurrying  things  on. 

Potting  Ferns. 

New  growth  is  getting  active  among  many 
of  the  Ferns,  and  any  requiring  potting  may 
well  be  taken  in  hand  ;  one  can  chop  and 
pull  them  about  now  to  an  extent  that  is 
not  possible  later.  Though  the  process 
seems  somewhat  barbarous,  yet  I  never 
hesitate  to  chop  away  a  portion  of  the  old 
ball  of  roots  when  I  do  not  want  to  give 
much  larger  pots.  Take,  for  instance,  a 
Maidenhair  Fern,  remove  it  from  its  pot, 
lay  it  on  the  potting  bench,  and  with  an 
axe  cut  cleanly  away  one  third  or  one  half 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  ball.  This  will 
allow  of  the  plant  going  back  into  the  same 
sized  pot,  into  the  bottom  of  which  a  nice 
layer  of  fibrous  loam,  sprinkled  with  a  little 
Clay’s  Fertiliser,  haa  been  placed.  Shading 
and  syringing  will  soon  enable  the  plant  to 
recover  from  its  rough  treatment.  I  do  not 
recommend  the  cutting  off  process  with 
Ferns  of  the  Haresfoot,  Davallia  type,  and 
the  Polypodiums  do  not  relish  it,  but 


Pterises  and  Aspleniums  seem  to  thrive 
cm  it. 

Salpiglossis  and  Scabious. 

Both  of  these  plants  require  a  long  and 
slow  period  of  growth  to  do  them  justice, 
and  for  this  reason  it  is  well  to  sow  seeds 
now.  Well  drained  pots  or  pans  should  be 
used,  and  the  seeds  sown  very  thinly  on  a 
light  and  sandy  compost.  I  always  use  a 
mixture  of  ioam,  leaf  mould,  and  coarse 
sand  in  equal  parts,  and  cover  the  surface 
with  sand  after  sowing.  By-the-way,  Salpi- 
glosses  make  excellent  pot  plants,  and  if  a 
good  strain  is  sown  they  may  easily  be 
among  the  most  attractive  plants  in  the 
greenhouse  at  their  season.  I  grow  the  bulk 
to  flower  in  5  in.  and  6  in.  pots,  but  I 
always  reserve  a  number  for  flowering  in 
3  in.  pots,  as  I  find  these  so  useful  for  filling 
up  little  gaps  on  the  conservatory  stage. 

Cucumbers  and  Melons. 

Both  of  these  may  be  sown  now,  but  I 
do  not  advise  amateurs,  with  only  a  green¬ 
house,  to  attempt  their  culture  thus  early. 
I  will  refer  to  the  matter  later,  for  I  believe 
in  everybody  having  a  try,  if  only  a  try, 
at  growing  a  Melon,  even  if  the  first  attempt 
prove  the  last. 

Sunxyside. 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

Dendrobiums. 

The  deciduous  section  of  Dendrobiums 
have  usually  particular  attraction  for  Ama¬ 
teurs  who  possess  the  accommodation  of  a 
stove  or  warm  house  in  which  to  grow 
them.  They  are  a  section  of  Orchids  that 
have  been  very  much  neglected  by  many 
Orchid  specialists  of  late  years,  and  are 
really  at  the  present  time  altogether  out  of 
fashion.  I  consider  the  merits  of  the 
deciduous  Dendrobiums  are  such  that  they 
cannot  long  remain  in  the  obscurity  into 
which  they  have  fallen.  There  has  been 
during  the  last  few  years  a  tendency  to 
specialise  to  such  an  extent,  that  there  are 
many  deserving  kinds,  and  many  of  our 
most  useful  and  beautiful  Orchids,  that  have 
been  altogether  excluded  from  cultivation 
even  in  many  of  our  prominent  Orchid 
establishments  in  this  country.  I  am  glad 
to  see  that  there  is  at  the  present  time  a 
greater  tendency  to  cultivate  more  general 
subjects,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  we 
may  find  many  of  these  neglected  kinds 
filling  the  places  they  deserve,  in  our 
gardens  and  on  the  exhibition  stands.  And 
the  Dendrobiums  will  be  one  of  the  first  to 
claim  general  attention. 

Their  requirements  are  more  easily  pro¬ 
vided  for  than  many  other  kinds  of  Orchids. 
Most  of  them  need  a  hot  humid  atmosphere 
during  the  active  season  of  growth,  with 
an  abundance  of  bright  light  towards  the 
autumn  when  they  reach  maturity,  which 
will  aid  them  to  ripen  their  bulbs.  The 
active  season  of  growth  is  from  March  to 
October,  so  that  their  requirements  can  be 
readily  supplied  during  the  summer  season. 
From  the  time  the  growths  are  matured  until 
they  again  show  renewed  signs  of  vitality, 
the  plants  require  a  temperature  of  from 
55  to  60  degrees,  with  sufficient  root  moisture 
only  to  retain  the  pseudo-bulbs  in  a  normal 
plump  state. 

Repotting. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  annually  repot  the 
plants.  Therefore,  when  repotting  is  done, 
the  material  used  should  be  of  a  lasting 
nature,  and  consist  of  good  fibrous  peat  and 
Sphagnum  moss,"  with  plenty  of  sand  and 
broken  crocks  intermixed  to  render  the 
whole  porous.  The  plants  require  such  an 
abundance  of  moisture  when  in  full  growth 
that  ample  and  free  drainage  is  necessary. 
They  resent  a  large  bulk  of  potting  compost 
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about  them,  so  the  pot  or  basket  selected 
for  their  reception  should  only  be  sufficiently 
large  to  retain  the  plant  comfortably.  The 
compost  should  be  made  firm  about  the 
roots  of  the  plant.  The  best  time  to  repot 
is  when  the  new  roots  are  being  emitted 
from  the  base  of  the  new  or  developing 
growth,  generally  in  the  spring  of  the  year. 
While,  as  I  have  above  stated,  it  is  not 
desirable  to  annually  repot,  it  is  advisable 
to  overhaul  the  plants  annually.  It  will 
generally  be  found  that  the  Sphagnum  moss 
will  be  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition  after 
the  resting  season  ;  this  should  be  removed 
and  replaced  by  living  moss.  The  back 
bulbs  that  are  useless  to  the  plant  should 
be  removed,  for  I  consider  any  growth  that 
has  performed  its  function  and  which  has 
no  roots  of  its  own  to  support  it,  derives 
its  sustenance  from  the  younger  portion  of 
the  plant,  and  thus  takes  a  certain  amount 
of  the  nourishment  that  would  otherwise 
provide  for  the  newly  developing  growth  ; 
and  the  latter  suffers  thereby. 

To  Increase  the  Stock. 


This  may  be  done  by  cutting  the  rhizome 
between  the  pseudo-bulbs  and  breaking  the 
plant  up  when  the  new  growths  commence 
to- form  their  roots.  Or  any  old  bulbs  that 
have  failed  to  produce  flowers,  will  still 
have  retained  dormant  eyes.  These  bulbs 
k  may  be  laid  several  together  on  a  bed  of 
sphagnum  moss  in  a  propagating  case,  or 
some  other  such  position,  where  there  are 
warmth  and  humidity.  Another  method  is 
to  cut  the  pseudo-bulbs  into  lengths  of  two 
or  three  nodes  and  insert  them  into  a  pan 
or  pot  filled  with  chopped  Sphagnum  moss 
and  silver  sand  in  the  same  manner  as 
ordinary  cuttings  and  place  in  a  hot  humid 
place.  "When  the  growths  and  new  roots 
appear  they  may  be  potted  separately  if 

desired.  „ 

H.  J.  Chapman. 
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OUR  “  ALL-PRIZES  ”  COMPETITION. 

Our  readers  should  note  that  this 
popular  Competition  ends  with  this 
issue,  and  all  competitors  must  send 
in  their  solutions  by  February  nth, 
1907. 

- ++> - 

Brasso-cattleya  Pluto.— The  parent¬ 
age  of  this  striking  hybrid  was  C.  granu¬ 
losa  x  B.  digbyana.  The  sepals  are 
green  and  the  petals  of  a  creamy  green. 
The  lip  takes  after  the  first-named  parent 
in  form.  The  transverse  middle  lobe  is 
slightly  fringed  and  lined  with  purple  on 
a  white  ground,  and  the  colour  is  deeper 
on  the  long  claw.  Award  of  merit  to 
Major  G.  L.  Holford,  C.I.E.,  C.V. O., 
from  the  R.H.S.,  on  January  8th. 

The  Maidenhair  Tree. — In  America 
it  was  long  supposed  that  isolated  trees 
of  this  were  entirely  unproductive,  but 
according  to  The  Florists'  Exchange 
several  trees  that  were  isolated  by  many 
miles  have  borne  fruit  at  different  times. 
At  Washington,  where  the  curator  of  the 
Botanic  Gardens  introduced  male  and  fe¬ 
male  trees,  seeds  are  produced  in  enor¬ 
mous  quantity,  and  these  germinate 
freely. 

The  Royal  Botanic  Society  has  es¬ 
tablished  three  separate  committees  for  the 
effectual  carrying  on  of  their  work.  The 
Financial  Committee  will  make  it  their 
duty  to  look  into  the  affairs  of  the  Society. 
There  is  also  a  General  Purposes  Com¬ 
mittee.  This  announcement  was  made  at 
a  meeting  on  the  25th  ult. 


Fruit  Growing 

for  Amateurs.  ^ 


3.  CHERRIES. 

These  hardy  fruits  are  popular  with 
most  people, '  and,  consequently,  are 
largely  grown.  Amateurs  may  have  a 
fairly  lengthened  supply  by  placing  trees 
in  the  open  as  well  as  against  walls.  The 
training  of  the  branches  on  the  latter  is 
a  very  interesting  work. 

Approximate  Time  of  Ripening.— 
During  a  favourable  season  the  earliest 
varieties  ripen  on  walls  in  the'  southern 


counties  about  June  10th,  and  on  trees  in 
the  open  about  June  25th. 

The  earlv  sorts  are  followed  by  the 
medium  early  which  ripen  about  a  fort¬ 
night  later.  The  latest  of  all  turn  in  near 
the  end  of  July.  In  northern  counties  the 
ripening  is  about  ten  days  or  a  fortnight 
later. 

Best  Positions  for  Trees. — To  obtain 
very  early  fruit,  and  a  good  succession, 
plant  as  follows: — The  earliest  variety  on 
a  south,  or  south-south-east  wall ;  others 
on  a  south-west  wall,  and  the  latest  on  a 
north-west  wall. 

Morellos  always  do  best  on  a  north 
wall,  though  they  may  be  grown  with 
much  success  on  walls  with  other  aspects. 
Trees  grown  against  walls  always  bear 
finer  fruit  than  those  grown  in  the  open, 
so  that  if  exhibition  is  the  main  object  of 
culture  select  favourable  positions  against 
walls. 

The  Best  Stocks. — For  standards, 
bushes,  pyramids,  and  trained  specimens 
for  walls,  the  Cherry  stock  is  the  best,  but 
the  Duke  section,  such  as  Archduke, 
Jeffrey’s  Duke,  Kentish,  Morello,  Late 
Duke,  May  Duke  and  Royal  Duke,  are 
best  on  the  Mahaleb  stock. 

The  Best  Forms  of  Trees. — Owing  to 
the  ravages  of  birds  on  unprotected 
crops,  large  standards  should  not  be 
grown  by  amateurs,  but  fan-trained  ones 
against  walls,  bushes,  and  pyramids.  It 
is  much  easier  to  protect  such  trees  than 
large  standards. 

The  Most  Suitable  Soil.  —  The 
Cherry  is  very  impatient  of  stagnant 
moisture  in  the  soil,  so  that  if  the  ground 
is  naturally  very  wet  thorough  drainage 
must  be  affected  before  any  planting  is 
done. 


Where  the  soil  is  deep  and  mainly  a 
sandy  loam  draining  with  pipes  will  not 
be  necessary.  A  rich  loam,  inclining  to 
sandy  is  the  best  for  these  trees. 

Do  not  put  in  too  much  manure  and 
attempt  to  force  the  growth  else  you  will 
probably  be  troubled  with  gummed 
branches.  Wood  which  is  of  medium 
strength  is  the  most  desirable. 

Planting,  and  Distance  Apart.— 
Any  time  between  the  end  of  October  and 
the  middle  of  April  planting  may  be  done 
when  the  soil  is  in  suitable  condition,  but 
the  earlier  the  transplanting  is  done  after 
the  leaves  have  fallen  the  better  will  the 
trees  grow  the  following  year. 

Plant  in  deeply  worked  but  firm  ground; 
if  the  soil  is  deficient  in  lime  add  one 
peck  to  four  square  yards. of  border  well 
incorporating  it  with  the  soil. 

Standards,  bushes  and  pyramids  should 
be  supported  with  strong  stakes .  directly 
they  are  planted,  but  specimens  against 
walls  must  only  have  a  few  temporary  ties 
put  in  as  the  soil  and  the  trees  will  natur¬ 
ally  settle  down  considerably  during  the 
three  months  following  the  planting. 

Put  on  a  surface  covering ,  of  littery 
manure  to  make  a  finish  to  the  planting 
operations. 

Pyramids  and  bushes  on  the  Mahaleb 
stock  should  be  planted  five  feet  apart. 
Fan-trained  for  walls  14  feet  apart,  and 
standards  for  orchards  20  feet  apart. 

SUMMER  Culture. — Early  in  the  seasor 
disbudding  must  be  done,  that  is,  young 
shoots,  which,  if  left,  would  cause  over 
crowding,  must  be  entirely  removed  whilf 
they  are  young.  Other  shoots  must  be 
pinched,  that  is,  a  portion  of  them  re 
moved,  and  again  other  branches  mus 
be  laid  in,  that  is,  retained  thei: 
whole  length,  especially  if  they  are  leading 
shoots. 

Very  strong  fore-right  shoots  should  b 
pinched  out  entirely  or  retained  only  when 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  lay  in  sucl 
wood  to  fill  up  bare  spaces  in  the  trees. 

Some  varieties  bear  very-  large  leaves 


A  yoiitig  branch  of  a  Morello  Cnerry 
well  set  with  fruit  buds. 
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thers  medium  sized  leaves,  and  again 
nch  as  the  MoTello  very  smaLl  leaves. 
Allow  a  space  of  five  inches  between  the 
> ranches  of  those  varieties  bearing  large 
eaves ;  four  inches  between  those  of 
nedium  size,  and  three  inches  between 
hose  with  the  smallest  leaves. 

By  adopting  this  course  you  will  leave 
sufficient  space  to  allow  of  sunshine,  air, 
md  light  reaching  and  maturing  the 
rood. 

Duly  syringe  the  foliage  and  keep  it 
horoughly  clean.  Give  plenty  of  water 
o  maintain  the  soil  in  a  proper  state  of 

moisture. 

Winter  Treatment.  -If  the  summer 
jinching  has  been  thoroughly  carried  out, 
here  will  not  be.  any  necessity  to  severely 
rrune  in  the  winter.  But  all  late  grown 
;hoots  which  are  certainly  immature,  and 
he  unripe  ends  of  other  shoots  must  be 
;ut  away.  Also  remember  to  give  proper 
supplies  of  water  to  the  soil  in  winter 


A,  flower  buds  on  spur.  B,  wood  buds 
for  extension  of  shoots  -  and  branches. 
C,  also  young  wood  buds. 


time  as  the  soil  near  to  walls  often  gets . 
very  dry  while  that  in  the  open  is  moist 
enough. 

The  winter  is  also  a  suitable  time  to  add 
fresh  lime  or  old  mortar  rubbish  to  the 
borders.  G. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  LAST  DAY 

for  receiving  solutions  in  our  “  All- 
Prizes  ”  Competition  is  February7 
nth,  1907.  Any  received  after  that 
date  will  be  disqualified. 

- f+4 - 

Protecting  G.arden  Produce. — It 
seems  that  thefts  of  garden  produce  in  the 
Bedlington  district  have  led  to  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  Gardeners’  Protection  Asso¬ 
ciation.  At  a  meeting  on  the  12th  inst. 
it  was  reported  that  the  membership  stood 
at  79,  including  73  amateurs  and  6  market 
gardeners.  It  would  seem  that  some  of 
the  people  in  that  district  require  educa¬ 
ting  as  to  the  observation  of  the  rules  of 
mine  and  thine. 

Baur's  Carnation  Mender. — “The 
American  Florist  ”  figures  an  invention 
for  mending  split  calyxes  in  Carnations. 
Split  flowers  can  now  be  put  in  shape  and 
the  calyx  mended. 
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Address :  The  Editor,  The  Gardening 
World,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  L.C. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may 
cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions 
should  be  as  brief  as  possible  and  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a  separate  sheet 
of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make 
the  best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to 
prepare  and  forward  tc  us  a  rough  outline 
drawing  or  plan  of  their  gardens ,  indicating 
the  position'  of  beds  and  lawns,  the  charac¬ 


ter  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall ;  posi¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  garden ,  orchard,  etc.  The 
north  siae  of  the  garden  and  any  over¬ 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  It 
should  also  be  stated  whether  the  garden  is 
flat  or  on  a>  declivity,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  marked.  Particulars  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soil  will  also  help  us  to  give 
satisfactory  replies.  When  such  plans  are 
received  they  will  be  carefully  filed,  with  the 
name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and  will  be 
consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an  enquiry 
is  sent. 
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STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

1501.  The  Camphor  Tree. 

As  a  reader  of‘  your  interesting  paper  I 
venture  to  ask  you  a  question.  Do  you,  or 
any  of  your  readers,  know  where  I  can  get 
specimens  of  the  Camphor  Tree  (Lauras 
Camphora),  which  grows  in  China,  Japan 
and  the  Island  of  Formosa?  I  think  it  would 
grow  in  England  and  would  be  a  great  ac¬ 
quisition  to  our  gardens.  Could  you  tell 
me  if  the  Sweet  Potato  and  Yam,  which  are 
so  much  used  abroad,  could  be  grown  in 
England?  (Cartrifle,  Essex). 

The  Camphor  Tree  is  very  rarely  grown 
in  this  country  and  seldom  outside  botanic 
gardens.  We  know,  however,  that  Messrs. 
J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  London, 
offer  plants  of  it  under  the  name  of  Laurus 
Camphora.  The  correct  name  of  it  is,  how¬ 
ever,  Cinnamomum  Camphora.  It  is  not 
hardy  in  this  country,  but  a  greenhouse 
plant,  and  we  dcubt  very  much  whether  you 
would  be  able  to  grow  it  in  the  open  in 
your  county.  It  might  possibly  succeed  in 
the  warmer  counties  of  the  south  of  Eng¬ 
land.  We  believe  attempts  have  been  made 
to  grow  the  Sweet  Potato  in  the  open  air 
in  this  country  during  summer,  but  it  will 
never  be  suitable  for  agricultural  cultivation 
owing  to  the  size  of  the  roots  and  the  depth 
to  which  they  penetrate  into  the  soil.  The 
Sweet  Potato  (Ipomoea  Batatas)  is  a  native 
of  the  East  Indies  and  would  in  all  pro¬ 
bability  require  to  be  started  in  heat  in 
spring.  We  see  no  reason  why  you  should 
not  try  it  in  your  garden  if  you  have  light 
but  rich  soil.  There  are  many  species  of 
Yam,  the  common  cultivated  one  being  Dio- 
scorea  sativa.  The  Chinese  Yam  is  D.  Ba¬ 
tatas.  These  Yams  belong  to  quite  a  distinct 
natural  order  from  the  Sweet  Potato,  being 
allied,  though  distantly,  to  the  Amaryllis 
family.  If  you  have  specimens  you  can 
start  the  roots  in  a  stove  or  warm  green¬ 
house  and  plant  them  out  some  time  in  June 
when  the  weather  is  warm. 

1502.  Repotting  Plants. 

Kindly  let  me  know  the  best  time  to  pot 
Begonia,  Gloxinia,  Freesia,  Amaryllis 
(Hippeastrum)  and  Tuberose.  I  have  a  cold 
greenhouse.  Mention  also  the  size  of  pot, 
compost  to  use  and  how  deep  to  plant  them. 
(J.  Welch,  Middlesex). 

Seeing  that  you  have  only  a  cold  green¬ 
house,  you  should  only  repot  Begonia  and 
Gloxinia  when  the  weather  is  getting 
warm.  This  would  be  either  in  March  or 
early  in  April,  but  you  can  be  g.uided  by  it 


when  your  plants  commence  to  sprout. 
Tuberoses  might  be  repotted  at  the  same 
time.  The  Freesia s  should  have  been  potted 
in  August. so  that  they  could  grow  slowly 
through  the  vvinter  and  come  into  bloom 
when  encouraged  by  the  rising  temperature 
to  complete  their  growth.  However,  you 
should  not  now  delay  any  longer  in  getting 
them  into  the  soil.  Use  a  compost  of  two- 
thirds  loam,  one-third  leaf  soil  and  plenty 
of  sand.  Pots  45  in-,  to  6  in.  are  generally 
used  and  about  a  dozen  bulbs  placed  in  the 
larger  size.  .  Put  the  bulbs  about  1  in.  below 
the  surface.  The  Amaryllis  may  be  p  otted 
now  and  kept  on  the' dry  side  until  they  start 
naturally  with  the  rising  temperature.  Use 
a  compost  of  three  parts  good  fibrous  loam 
and  one  part  leaf  mould  and  well-rotted 
cow  dung  with  sand  to  keep  the  compost 
open.  Place  one  bulb  each  into  6  in.  to  8  in. 
pots  according  to  the  size  of  the  bulb,  the 
largest  bulbs  being  put  into  the  largest-sized 
pots.  About  half  of  the  bulb  might  be  in 
the  soil.  Tuberoses  may  be  treated  in  the 
same  way  as  Amaryllis,  though  a  5  in.  pot 
or  slightly  smaller  would  be  quite  sufficient 
for  each  tulber.  The  tubers  of  Begonia  and 
Gloxinia  should  just  be  about  level  'with  the 
surface  of  the  soil  and  certainly  not  more 
than  ^  in.  below  it.  It  is  best  to  allow  them 
to  start  naturally,  after  which  it  :s  much 
safer  to  re-pot  them.  The  soil  may  consist 
of  equal  portions  of  fibrous  loam  and  leaf 
mould  with  plenty  of  sand  in  each  case.  A 
little  well-decayed  cow  manure  finelv  troken 
up  would  also  be  of  assistance. 


COLD  FRAMES, 

1503.  Raising  Rhodanthe  for  Market. 

Would  you  kindly  inform  me  the  best 
methods  of  raising  and  growing  Rhodanthe 
for  market.  (Enterprise,  Warwickshire). 

The  above  annual  might  either  be  grown 
entirely  in  cold  frames  or  in  a  cool  green¬ 
house.  At  the  same  time,  if  you  wish  to 
hasten  germination  you  can  sow  in  a  tem¬ 
perature  qf  60  degs.,  though  the  pots  should 
be  removed  into  a  cooler  place  as  soon  as 
the  seedlings  are  fully  germinated.  Seeds 
are  usually  sown  in  the  pots  in  which  they 
are  to  flower,  the  market  size  being  aoout 
45  in.  wide  and  5  in.  deep,  that  is  48  size. 
The  compost  may  vary  within  limits ;  for 
instance,  you  coiijd  have  half  loam,  half 
leaf  mould  and  plenty  of  sand.  No  doubt 
you  would  be  equally  successful  with  a 
compost  consisting  of  two-thirds  good  fibrous 
loam,  one-third  leaf  mould  and  a  sprinkling 
of  bone  meal  with  plenty  of  sand  to  keep  the 
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compost  open.  'Make  this  moderately  firm 
in  the  pots.  Sow  the  seeds  thinly  and  by 
the  time  the  young  plants  have  made  a  rough 
leaf  or  two  you  can  thin  them  out  to  pre¬ 
vent  crowding.  The  secret  is  to  give  plenty 
of  room  from  the  start  and  to  keep  them 
near  the  glass  to  prevent  their  getting  drawn. 
Plenty  of  ventilation  should  be  given  on  all 
favourable  occasions.  By  the  time  the  seed¬ 
lings  have  made  some  growth  and  the  weather 
outside  is  getting  warm  the  pots  c<  uld  be 
transferred  to  cold  frames.  The  t  eatment 
necessary  is  very  similar  to  that  given  to 
Mignonette.  If  you  want  some  cf  the  plants 
early  they  should,  of  course,  be  kept  entirely 
in  the  greenhouse,  but  usually  you  will  find 
that  plants  grown  in  cold  frames  after  they 
have  attained  some  size  will  give  the  best 
specimens  in  the  end.  You  can  either  sow 
in  February  or  March,  or  on  both  occasions 
for  a  succession. 


ROOM  PLANTS. 

1504.  Palm  Losing  Leaves. 

I  have  a  Palm  which  seems  to  be  in  a  bad 
way.  I  bought  it  about  fifteen  months  ago, 
and  whilst  plenty  of  fresh  leaves  have  come 
the  others  on  the  outside  have  died.,  ap¬ 
parently  rotted  off  very  quickly.  There 
seemed  to  be  a  scale  on  them,  also  a  number 
of  small  white  grubs  around  the  top  of  the 
soil  and  base  of  pot.  On  syringing  with 
paraffin  solution  several  small  worms  crawled 
out  of  the  bottom  of  the  pot.  The  dying 
off  'is  not  so  ibad  now,  but  the  plant  looks 
very  poor  to  what  it  did  at  first.  I  shall  be 
glad  of  any  suggestion  from  you.  I  have 
a  Palm  of  another  sort  which  gets  very 
brown  at  the  tip  of  the  leaves.  Can  I 
remedy  it?  (S.W.,  Warwickshire). 

The  chief  difficulty  with  Palms  in  dwel¬ 
ling  rooms  is  that  the  temperature  is  too 
low  and  the  atmosphere  too  dry.  You  can¬ 
not,  therefore,  expect  Palms  to  remain  in. 
the  same  handsome  condition  for  an  un¬ 
limited  period  in  a  dwelling  room  as  they 
were  when  you  had  them.  Nurserymen  sub¬ 
ject  Palms  to  a  very  high  temperature  with 
plenty  of  moisture  not  only  at  the  roots,  but 
in  the  atmosphere.  This  is  to  get  them  to 
a  useful  size  as  early  as  possible.  The 
leaves  are  rather  thinner  in  texture  than 
they  would  be  under  cooler  conditions.  That 
is  the  reason  why  Palms  only  succeed  for  a 
limited  time  in  dwelling  houses.  The  only 
real  remedy  when  Palms  get  played  out  is 
to  get  fresh  ones  to  take  their  place  It  also 
depends  largely  upon  what  the  Palm  is. 
If  nurserymen  would  take  to  raising  the 
Chinese  Fan  Palm  (Trachycarpus  excelsa), 
which  is  hardy,  we  think  it  would  be  more 
desirable  in  dwelling  houses  than  the  Palms 
usually  grown.  At  the  same  time  small 
plants  would  scarcely  be  so  graceful.  Palms 
and  various  other  plants  are  liable  to  be 
infested  with  scale,  but  you  can  easily 
overcome  that  by  getting  a  tooth  brush 
or  a  very  much  worn  painter’s  brush 
and  carefully  brush  off  the  scales, 
using  a  solution  of  strong  soapsuds,  which 
will  clean  the  surface  of  the  leaves.  We 
should  not  consider  it  right  to  let  paraffin 
get  into  the  soil  of  the  pot  as  it  is  injurious 
to  the  roots  of  the  plant.  A  little  lime  water 
would  drive  out  worms  and  not  be  injurious 
to  the  roots  of  the  plants.  The  leaves  of  your 
other  Palm  have  no  doubt  got  brown  owing 
to  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  and  if 
you  'burn  gas  in  the  rcom  that  is  also  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  leaves.  The  only  real  remedy 
for  this  plant  is  to  get  someone  having  a 
stove  to  grow  it  for  you  until  a  fresh  set  of 
leaves  has  been  made.  Fresh  leaves  may 
still  be  produced  in  your  dwelling  house, 
but  they  will  be  smaller  with  shorter  stalks 
than  those  produced  under  the  favourable 
conditions  which  a  nurseryman  can  give. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

1505.  Seed  Raising  in  an  Attic. 

I  am  anxious  to  grow  Stocks,  Salpiglossis, 
Nicotiana  Sanderae,  etc.,  but  have  no  glass 
or  frames.  Would  it  be  possible  to  utilise 
an  attic  and  attic  landing,  both  with  sky¬ 
lights,  but  without  means  of  warming? 
The  skylights  are  slightly  sloping  and  face 
respectively  almost  due  west  and  east.  If 
so,  what  kmd  ot  compost  or  soil  should  I 
use  in  the  seed  boxes,  and  when  should  the 
seed  be  sown  under  those  conditions?  (Pook, 
Northants). 

We  have  tried  growing  plants  under  sky¬ 
lights,  but  it  is  not  a  very  effective  plan. 
The  light  is  usually  very  deficient,  and  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  heat  of  summer  the  temperature 
is  very  low,  so  that  you  have  a  lack  of  two 
of  the  most  essential  conditions  to  the  early 
growth  of  plants.  Moisture  and  air  are 
more  easily  supplied,  but  light  and  heat 
are  equally  essential  to  success.  We  think 
if  we  had  no  better  conditions  than  that  we 
should  sow  the  seed  in  the  open  air  at  the 
begfinningi  of  April,  either  in  the  open 
ground  or  in  some  sheltered  situation  near 
a  wall,  where  the  sun  strikes  during  a  great 
part  of  the  day.  If  you  can  get  shelter  like 
that,  and  sunshine,  we  should  sow  the 
seeds  in  boxes  or  seed  pans  and  stand  them 
there.  Any  light  soil  will  be  suitable,  but 
you  would  make  it  much  more  adapted  for 
the  germination  and  early  growth  of  the 
plants  by  using  from  one-third  to  one-half 
of  leaf  soil  and  sand.  The  heavier  the  loam 
the  more  leaf  mould  and  sand  you  should 
use.  In  a  sunny  situation  like  that  the 
seedlings  would  come  on  more  rapidly  than 
in  the  open  garden,  and  you  would  have  to 
transplant  them  into  other  boxes,  and  thus 
get  them  fairly  well  advanced  to  plant  out 
about  the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June. 
At  the  same  time  we  give  you  to  understand 
that  the  gain  would  not  be  so  great  as.  if 
you  possessed  a  cold  frame.  It  will  also 
depend  upon  the  character  of  the  weather. 
In  some  seasons  the  sunshine  is  plentiful  all 
through  March,  and  growth  commences 
early,  but  in  cold  seasons  things  remain  very 
backward  until  some  time  in  May.  It  would 
be  a  distinct  advantage  to  place  hand-lights 
or  bell-glasses  over  the  seed  pots  or  pans, 
and  in  default  of  those  a  pane  of  glass 
placed  over  the  pots  would  hasten  germina¬ 
tion.  As  the  seedlings  advance  the  glass 
could  be  gradually  elevated  on  pegs. 

1506.  Shady  Flower  Bed. 

What  could  I  grow  in  a  very  sunless  bed 
facing  north?  It  is  roughly  about  12  yds. 
long,  6  ft.  wide,  and  has  a  high  wall  (about 
8  ft.  high)  at  the  back,  so  that  except  for 
a  short  while  in  summer  very  little  sun 
reaches  it.  It  edges-  the  drive,  on  the  op¬ 
posite  cf  which  is  a  thick  screen  of  tall 
evergreens.  There  is  a  Cherry  against  the 
wall,  and  another  very  old  and  xvorn-out 
kind  of  shrub  trained  to  the  wall.  What 
could  take  their  place?  Irises  were  very 
.rampant  in  this  bed,  but  I  should  like,  if 
possible,  to  make  some  variety.  Would  a 
Pyrus  japonica  grow  against  the  wall  ?  The 
soil  is  very  heavy.  (Pook,  Northants.). 

You  should  commence  by  lifting  all  the 
plants  in  the  bed  and  laying  aside  those, 
you  intend  to  plant  again,  while  the  rubbish 
may  be  destroyed.  Trench  the  soil  2  ft. 
deep  and  manure  it.  If  Irises  grew  very 
rampantly  in  the  bed,  they  should  not  be 
despised,  but  if  they  are  all  of  one  kind 
we  should  make  a  point  of  getting  some 
variety  and  also  a  succession  of  flowers  by 
procuring  some  more  varieties.  You  did 
not  tell  us  the  name  of  the  Irises,  but  for 
a  slight  succession  we  should  recommend  Iris 
germanica,  I.  pallida,  I.p.  dalmatica,  and 
I.p.  Queen  of  May.  Other  flowers  that 
would  grow  under  those  conditions  are 
Aquilegias,  Doronicums,  Evening  Primroses, 


Solomon’s  Seal,  and  St.  John’s  Wort  (Hyperi- 
cum  calycinum),  Primroses,  Poljmnthuses, 
and  Auriculas  would  make  interesting  eld- 
fashioned  subjects  to  plant  along  the  front 
of  the  border  for  spring  flowering.  A 
border  like  that  you  name  could  also  be 
made  interesting  by  growing  some  of  the 
hardy  ferns,  such  as  Lastrea  Filix-ma=,  j 
L.F.-m.  paleacea,  and  its  crested  variety,  | 
L.F.-m.p.  cristata;  also  Athyrium  F.-fcerirY.i  j 
Victoriae,  A.F.-f.  Fieldiae,  A.F.-f.  Frzd-  j 
liae.  Some  of  the  Scolopendriums  might  hi  | 
grown,  including  S.  vulgare  crispum,  which 
might  be  planted  about  the  ends  of  the  bed,  ; 
and  the  others  along  the  back,  as  they  grow  1 
rather,  taller.  We  think  you  could  grow  I 
Pyrus  japonica  upon  the  wall,  but  we  are 
afraid  it  would  not  ripen  its  wood  suffi-  j 
ciently  to  flower  so  freely  as  it  would  in  a 
sunny  situation.  The  common  Jasminum 
officinale  would  grow  well,  and  no  doubt  j 
be  very  handsome  towards  the  top  of  the 
wall  where  the  light  is  better,  and  it  might 
flower  there.  The  same  might  be  said  of 
Honeysuckle.  We  have  made  the  above  al¬ 
ternative  suggestions,  so  that  you  can  select  j 
those  which  suit  your  taste. 

1507.  Annuals  to  Flower  in  June. 

What  annuals  can  I  have  in  flower  with¬ 
out  the  use  of  frames  by  the  end  of  June 
and  beginning  of  July?  Ihere  is  a  long, 
sunny  border  beneath  a  south  wall  which 
I  should  like  to  have  bright  then.  It  has 
in  it  already  a  few  Delphiniums,  Lupins, 
old  crimson  Paeonies,  Lilium  candidum. 
Chrysanthemum  maximum,  Canterbury 
Bells,  Spanish  Irises,  etc.,  with  a  newly 
made  edging  of  white  Pinks  and  clumps  of 
red  and  white  Tulips  for  earlier  show.  The 
soil  is  heavy  and  clayey,  but  was  improved 
by  digging  in  ashes  last  autumn.  Should  1 
manure  it  now?  If  so,  it  will  have  to  be 
only  at  the  back,  as  there  are  bulbs  in  front. 

I  want  the  soil  to  be  suitable  for  sowing 
annuals.  I.eaf  mould  is  available,  if  de¬ 
sirable.  (Pook,  Northants.). 

You  should  set  about  digging  and  manur¬ 
ing  the  available  spots  on  the  border  at  the 
present  time.  Dig  as  deeply  as  you  can 
without  interfering  too  much  with  the  rent? 
of  valuable  plants.  The  annuals  will  thrive 
all  the  better  for  having  a  considerable 
depth  of  lcose  and  rich  soil.  Leaf  mould 
is  very  useful,  and  might  be  used  freely 
with  or  without  the  manure,  as  both  will 
tend  to  lighten  your  heavy  soil  and  make 
it  better  for  the  roots  of  plants.  To  get  ar. 
early  summer  display  of  annuals  you  should 
sow  seeds  of  the  under-mentioned  kinds  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  week  of  August,  You  see,  it 
is  "necessary  to  commence  a  considerable 
time  in  advance  when  the  plants  are  required 
to  be  in  bloom  by  a  given  peried,  and  by 
this  means  you  can  avoid  the  necessity  of 
fire  heat,  and  the  plants  will  be  better  than  if 
they  had  been  raised  in  heat.  The  annual; 
we  refgr  to  are  Erysimum  perofskianum, 
Collinsia  bicolor,  Eschscholtzra  californica. 
E.c.  Mandarin,  Chrysanthemum  carinatum 
burridgeanum,  C.  segetum  grandiflorum,  Ice 
land  Poppies,  Shirley  Poppies,  Cornflower. 
Silene  Armeria,  Candytufts,  Linaria  maroc 
cana,  and  Phacelia  campanularia.  Yor 
should  also  sow  some  Sweet  Peas  in  clump; 
in  September,  and  again  at  the  beginning  of 
March.  They  will  be  sufficiently  early  if 
sown  about  the  beginning  of  next  month  t- 
flower  towards  the  end  of  June  and  in  July 

1508.  Annuals  and  Biennials  for  Decoration 

I  desire  to  know  the  names  of  annual  anc 
biennial  flower  seeds  that  produce  gcot 
flowers  for  decoration  purposes.  (D.  Ff.f 
han,  Cork). 

Annuals  that  would  be  useful  for  cuttin;' 
are  Sweet  Peas,  Ten-week  Stocks,  East  I.' 
thian  Stocks  (sown  in  heat  during  March! 
Rhod'anthe<  Manglesii,  Helichrysums,  I« 
land  Poppies,  Shirley  Poppies  .{both  cut  r 
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the  bud  state),  Cornflowers,  Scabious,  Mig¬ 
nonette,  Calliopsis  bicolor,  Chrysanthemum 
carinatum  in  variety,  and  C.  coronarium. 
Biennials  that  would  be  valuable  for  cut 
flower  work  would  be  Sweet  William,  Cam¬ 
panula  pyramidalis,  Canterbury  Bells,  East 
Lothian  Stocks  (sown  in  August  and  kept  in 
a  cold  frame  during  winter),  Wallflowers 
(sown  in  May),  Antirrhinums,  and  Coreop¬ 
sis  grandiflora.  Some  of  these  are  really 
perennials;  in  fact,  most  of  them,  (but  they 
give  most  satisfaction  when  grown  as  bi¬ 
ennials. 


ROSES. 

1509.  Pruning  Roses. 

I  wish  to  know  how  to  prune  the  follow¬ 
ing  Roses — that  is  to  say,  how  far  back  : — - 
Duchess  of  Portland,  Margaret  Dickson,  and 
Mrs.  John  Laing.  (Trailus,  Essex). 

The  above  Roses  should  be  pruned  about 
the  end  of  March.  First  look  over  the 
bushes  and  cut  away  all  dead  wcod  and  re¬ 
move  those  shoots  which  cress  one  another 
or  make  a  confused  bush.  You  can  then 
proceed  to  shorten  those  that  are  to  be  left. 
Duchess  of  Portland  is  a  Hybrid  Tea  of 
moderate  growth,  and  chiefly  valuable  for 
exhibition  purposes.  Strong  shoots  or 
suckers  that  come  up  from  the  base  should 
be  shortened  to  8  in.  The  side  shoots  that 
come  from  the  previous  year’s  wood  may 
be  shortened  back  to  two  or  three  eyes,  se¬ 
lecting  one  which  points  outwards,  or  away 
from  the  centre  of  the  bush.  The  suckers 
of  Margaret  Dickson  may  be  left  9  In.  to 
1 2  in.  long,  according  to  their  strength. 
Side  shoots  that  come  from  older  woed  are 
usually  weaker  and  shorter,  and  may  be 
shortened  back  to  three  of  four  buds,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  strength.  Mrs.  John  Laing  may 
be  treated  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  last- 
named.  Being  recently  planted,  and  pre. 

■  sumably  young  plants,  they  will  consist 
chiefly  or  solely  of  youn.g  shoots  from  the 
base.  The  longer  ones  may  be  dealt  with 
as  directed,  but  those  that  are  too  weak  to 
bear  flowers  may  be  cut  down  to  a  bud  or 
two  near  the  base  to  advantage. 

1510.  Sweet  Scented  Roses. 

Would  you  kindly  name  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  outdoor  dwarf  Roses  for  growing  in 
this  district  (Manchester)?  I  have  tried 
j  Bessie  Brown  but  it  would  not  open  so  have 
taken  it  up  and  desire  to  put  one  in  its 
place.  I  should  like  it  to  be  sweet-scented, 
long-pointed,  free-flowering,  and  hardy.  It 
might  be  H.P.,  H.T.,  or  T.,  or  give  me  a 
choice  of  three,  as  we  have  about  thirty 
Rose  trees,  and  you  might  name  some  that 
we  have  already  got,  but  we  yvant  the  best. 
We  are  well  out  in  the  country,  and  it  is 
not  smoky  here.  (The  Most  Lovely  Rose.) 

Your  description  of  requirements  in  a 
r  Rose  are  numerous  and,  as  it  happens  to  be, 
rather  exacting.  No  doubt,  in  the  near 
future,  some  varieties  will  be  obtained  com¬ 
bining  all  those  qualities,  but  scent  is  very 
often  lacking  from  the  best-fermed  Roses. 
W  e  have  given  most  attention  to  scent,  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  we  can  get  long- 
pointed  flowers  having  that  quality.  The 
I  greatest  number  of  strongly  scented  Roses 
belong  to  the  H.P.’s,  where  fragrance  has 
j  chiefly  been  derived  from  Rosa  gallica,  and 
to  a  smaller  extent  R.  damascena.  La 
j  France  (H.T.)  is  one  of  the  best  for  all  pur- 
,  poses,  but  it  is  not  very  decidedly  pointed 
in  bud.  Mme.  Isaac  Perriere  (Bourbon';  is 
a  very  hardy  pale  carmine  and  fragrant 
Rose,  chiefly  suitable  for  garden  decoration. 
Cherry  Ripe  (H.T.)  has  cerise-crimson 
1  flowers  and  fragrance.  Senateur  Vai=se 
(H.P.)  is  a  highly  fragrant  crimson  Rose, 
best  in  the  autumn.  A  delightfully  scented  and 
scarce  Rose,  of  a  silvery  pink,  is  Zephirine 
Drouhin  (Bourbon);  it  is  also  thornless.  If 


you  leave  out  the  question  of  decided  fra¬ 
grance,  you  might  get  Liberty  (H.T.),  a 
splendid  buttonhole  Rose,  of  velvety  crimson. 
Mme.  Pernet-Ducher  is  a  handsome  pale 
yellow,  free  flowering  Rose,  with  long- 
pointed  buds.  Mme.  Jules  Grolez  has  sil¬ 
very  Rose,  long-pointed  buds,  and  comes  best 
in  autumn. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

1511.  White  Flowered  Climber. 

Will  you  kindly  name  the  enclosed 
creeper?  It  produces  white  flowers.  Should 
I  cut  it  back  now  or  in  the  spring  ?  It  does 
not  seem  to  be  quite  hardy.  Any  informa¬ 
tion  will  be  thankfully  received.  (B.  Ai.i.en, 
Berks). 

The  climber  of  which  you  sent  us  speci¬ 
mens  is  Solanum  jasminoides,  and  is,  as 
ycu  say,  somewhat  tender,  although  many 
succeed  in  growing  it  out  of  doors  in  the 
more  favoured  parts  of  the  country.  In 
the  far  north  we  have  seen  it  killed  during 
very  severe  winters.  To  guard  against  this 
you  should  have  it  in  rather  light,  well- 
drained  soil,  where  the  roots  will  not  be 
likely  to  suffer  during  winter.  This  also 
favours  the  ripening  of  the  wood,  making 
it  hardier.  About  the  middle  of  March  you 
may  cut  away  all  the  long  drcoping  or  lcose 
stems,  for  which  you  have  no  room  on  the 
wall.  Indeed,  while  pruning  it  you  should 
lay  in  as  many  stems  as  ycu  have  room  for 
on  the  wall,  about  6  in.  apart,  and  then 
cut  away  all  the  remainder.  Side  shoots 
may  be  cut  back  to  one  good  bud  at  the 
base.  The  plant  flowers  at  the  end  of  wood 
made  during  the  summer. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

1512.  Planting  Out  Old  Stools. 

I  have  had  several  plants  (not  rcoted  cut¬ 
tings),  all  outdoor  Chrysanthemums,  given 
me.  They  have  been  cut  down  and  put  into 
a  temporary  "bed  (practically  the  reverse-  of 
the  bed  described  in  my  second  query  on  the 
other  side  of  the  wall — that  is,  facing  south). 
They  are  making  fresh  shoots.  Will  you 
kindly  tell  me  (i)  when  they  should  be  moved 
to  their  flowering  quarters,  and  (2)  if  I  can 
take  cuttings  from  them,  bearing  in  mind 
that  I  have  no  glass  whatever?  (Pook., 
Northants. ). 

(1)  We  should  regard  the  old  plants  simply 
as  a  ready  means  of  affording  us  cuttings, 
though  if  you  have  plenty  of  space  there  is 
no  reason  why  you  should  not  have  some 
large  Ibushes  as  well  as  young  plants.  We 
should  not  disturb  the  old  stools  until  the 
weather  is  beginning  to  get  a  little  settled 
in  March,  when  growth  in  Chrysanthemums, 
even  outdoors,  commences  again  10  grow 
away  freely.  (2)  If  the  suckers  have  come 
up  at  all  freely,  it  would  be  well  to  thin 
out  some  of  them.  Indeed,  towards  the  end 
of  March  use  these  thinnings  as  cuttings, 
inserting  them  either  in  pots  singly  or  in 
boxes  of  fairly  light  soil,  leaf  mould  and 
sand.  Stand  the  boxes  or  pots  in,  a  sunny 
position  sheltered  from  the  north  and  east, 
and  if  you  manage  them  carefully  in  the 
matter  of  watering,  they  should  produce 
roots  readily.  Remember  that  you  can  al¬ 
ways  elevate  panes  of  glass  over  the  pots 
or  boxes  to  throw  off  the  rain.  The  glass 
will  also  assist  in  the  rooting  of  the  plants. 

1513.  Early  Flowering  Chrysanthemums. 

I  shall  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  will  tell 
me  which  you  consider  quite  the  earliest 
flowering  (Chrysanthemums  for  outdoors — 
white  or  crimson?  I  believe  there  are  many 
which  should  flower  in  August.  (M-  C.  F., 
Sussex). 
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There  are  quite  a  number  of  them  that 
flower  in  August,  continuing  through  Sep¬ 
tember,  but  they  are  not  all  crimson  or 
white.  A  selection  of  dark-coloured  ones 
flowering  in  August  are  :  Crimson  Marie 
Masse  (bronzy  crimson),  Gustave  Grunner- 
wald  (pink).  Harvest  Home  (bronzy  red), 
and  Louis  Lemaire  (rosy  bronze).  White 
varieties  flowering  in  August  are  :  Holmes’ 
White,  Mme.  C.  Perrier  (creamy  white,  tin¬ 
ted  pink),  Mme.  C.  Desgranges,  l’arisiana, 
Ralph  Curtis,  White  Flora,  and  Longfellow. 
The  two  latter  are  Pompon  Chrysanthemums, 
but  all  the  rest  belong  to  the  large,  early 
flowering  section. 


VEGETABLES. 

1514.  How  to  Grow  Asparagus. 

1  would  like  to  know  all  about  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  Asparagus.  I  sowed  seed  last 
March.  Should  I  transfer  the  seedlings  to 
a  new  bed  this  year  ?  I  f  so,  what  treatment 
is  necessary  in  the  preparation  of  the  bed  ? 
(B.  Feehan,  Cork.) 

We  should  net  transplant  one-year  old 
seedlings,  but  wait  another  year,  when  the 
plants  will  lift  even  better  and  be  more 
nearly  of  a  size  to  give  a  return  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year.  If  you  have  plenty  of  plants, 
you  should  see  that  they  do  not  come  up  too 
thickly,  and  if  so,  a  good  plan  would  be  to 
thin  them  out  at  least  3  in.  apart.  In  the 
autumn  you  could  set  about  preparing  beds 
for  their  reception.  If  the  ground  is  fairly 
light,  you  can  trench  it  2  ft.  deep  and  manure 
it  freely,  using  fairly  well  decayed  cow 
manure.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  soil  is 
heavy,  you  can  use  sand  and  leaf  mould 
freely.  If  the  soil  is  entirely'  of  a  heavy 
character,  inclined  to  clay,  a  better  plan 
would  be  to  remove  it  altogether  to  the  depth 
of  rS  inches  cr  2  feet.  Put  some  rough 
drainage  in  the  bottom  of  the  bed  consisting 
of  brickbats  and  crocks,  and  see  that  there 
is  an  outlet  to  any  water  which  may’  collect 
in  the  beds.  A  layer  of  turf  may  be  put 
over  the  drainage,  or  some  turfy  material, 
and  then  the  beds  filled  up  with  soil  of  a 
rich,  light  character,  such  as  that  from  be¬ 
neath  the  potting  benches,  from  heaps  of 
decaying  vegetable  matter,  such  as  garden 
weeds,  to  which  you  might  add  a  gcod  quan¬ 
tity  of  ashes  from  the  smother  heap  cf 
burned  prunings.  In  April  the  plants  may 
then,  be  lifted  and  planted  out  in  the  beds 
prepared  fer  them,  making  the  lines  about 
18  in.  apart  and  the  plants  12  in.  apart  in 
the  lines. 

1515.  Vegetable  Marrows  and  Cucumbers. 

I  am  anxious  about  the  cultivation  of 
Vegetable  Marrows,  Cucumbers,  and  To- 
matos  in  the  open  ground,  and  the  names  of 
any  you  would  recommend.  (B.  Feehan, 
Cork.) 

Vegetable  Marrows  grew  quickly,  so  that 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  sew  them  earlier 
than,  the  beginning  of  April  to  plant  out 
some  time  in  (May.  The  seeds  should,  of 
course,  be  sown  in  heat,  and  if  the  seeds 
are  placed  singly  in  small  pots  you  will 
be  able  to  give  them  a  shift  into  a  larger 
pot  before  planting  them  cut.  If  you  have 
deep,  rich  soil  in  the  open  garden,  you  can 
plant  them  there,  but  if  the  soil  is  of  a 
heavy  nature,  a  good  plan,  would  be  to 
take  out  a  large  hole  where  you  intend  to 
put  in  a  Marrow  and  put  in  plenty  of  cow 
manure,  mixing  it  thoroughly  with  the  soil. 
If  you  have  hand-lights  or  bell-glasses, 
place  these  over  the  Marrows  to  give  them 
a  gcod  start.  A  dwarf  variety  is  Early' 
White  Bush.  Running  stemmed  varieties 
are  Long  White  Ribbed  and  Long  Green 
Ribbed.  Ridge  Cucumbers  may  be  treated 
much  in  the  same  way  as  vegetable  Marrows. 
Stockwocd’s  Long  Ridge  and  Wood’s  Im¬ 
proved  are  good  varieties  for  growing  out 
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of  doors.  We  could  not  recommend  the  or¬ 
dinary  frame  Cucumbers  for  out-door  cul¬ 
ture.  Tomatos  may  be  sown  in  heat  not 
later  than  the  middle  of  March,  in  pots  of 
light  soil.  When  the  plants  have  made  a 
rough  leaf  or  two  you  should  pot  them  off 
singly  in  thumb  pots,  shifting  them  on  as 
they  require  it.  After  they  have  made  3  in. 
to  6  in.  of  growth  or  so  you  could  transfer 
them  to  cold  frames  for  a  while,  keeping 
them  fairly  sheltered  until  they  get  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  lower  temperature.  You  can 
then  plant  them  after  hardening  them  either 
in  the  open  ground  or  against  a  wall.  In 
the  latter  case  they  will  ripen  much  earlier 
than  in  the  open  ground.  Keep  them  to  a 
single  stem  each,  and  when  they  have  set 
four  to  six  bunches  of  fruit  the  main  stem 
should  also  be  stopped.  Good  varieties  for 
outdoor  work  are  Conference,  Ham  Green 
Favourite,  and  Early  Prolific. 


GARDEN  ENEMIES. 

1516.  Grubs  in  Pots  of  Primulas. 

Some  of  my  Primulas  seem  in  a  bad  con¬ 
dition,  and  o.n  turning  out  one  I  found  the 
roots  eaten  and  some  white  grubs  in  the 
soil.  What  cam  I  do  to  get  rid  of  them? 
(T.  Westman,  Lines.) 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  get  at  grubs 
already  inside  the  pots.  They  are  no  doubt  ■ 
those  of  the  Black  Vine  Weevil  or  the  Clay- 
coloured  Weevil.  The  eggs  may  have  been 
laid  in  the  soil  that  was  used  for  potting 
purposes,  or  they  may  have  come  in  the 
manure  that  was  used.  It  is  possible,  also, 
that  eggs  might  have  been  laid  even  in  the 
pots.  It  is  not  likely  that  all  of  your  plants 
will  be  attacked  in  this  way,  but  any  that 
appear  flagging  may  be  turned  out  for  ex¬ 
amination.  Some  growers  have  used  lime 
water  and  soot  water,  but  whether  that  would 
be  really  effective  is  doubtful.  If  the  plants 
had  been  small,  it  might  have  been  worth 
your  while  turning  out  those  that  appeared 
affected,  washing  the  roots  and  re-potting 
in  fresh  soil.  If  the  plants  are  on  the  point 
of  flowering,  we  fear  it  would  scarcely  be 
worth  re-potting  them  to  get  rid  of  the  grubs, 
as  it  would  check  the  plants  so  much.  The 
best  plan  is  to  take  precautions  that  no  rub¬ 
bish.  is  left  in  the  house  to  afford  the  old 
Weevils  shelter.  All  the  cracks  and  crevices 
in  the  walls  pf  the  house  should  be  filled 
up  with  mortar  or  cement.  All  the  loose 
rubbish  of  every  description  not  required  in 
the  house  should  be  cleared  away.  Indeed, 
tidiness  and  cleanliness  does  much  to  pre¬ 
vent  injurious  insects  getting  shelter.  You 
could  lay  some  pieces  of  slate  or  board  about 
in  the  house  every  night,  and  examine  them 
in  the  morning  to  see  if  any  Weevils  have 
lain  up  overnight,  and  if  so,  they  should  be 
destroyed. 
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SOILS  AND  MANURES. 

1517.  Lime  for  Garden. 

I  am  thinking  of  giving  my  garden  a  good 
lot  of  lime.  Will  you  kindly  advise  me 
how  much  I  should  give  it  per  yard,  and 
which  is  the  best  plan — to  let  the  lime  slack 
itself,  or  to  slack  it  with  water.  (Amateur, 
Somerset.) 

Some  cultivators  lay  lime  on  the  soil  and 
leave  it  in  heaps  there  until  it  gets  slacked 
by  rain,  but  during  this  process  the  lime 
absorbs  carbon  dioxide  from  the  atmosphere, 
and  is  then  not  so  active  as  it  ought  to  be. 
Your  best  plan  is  to  lay  it  in  a  heap  on  the 
soil,  pour  water  over  it  till  it  crumbles  down, 
then  cover  the  heap  with  soil  to  keep  the 
atmosphere  from  changing  its  character,  as 
above  indicated.  In  the  springtime,  when 
about  to  sow  or  plant  that  soil,  you  can 
then  put  on  the  dressing  of  lime  and  rake 


it  in.  Do  not  dig  it  down,  as  lime  soon 
sinks  low  enough  in  the  soil  by  natural 
means.  We  cannot  tell  you  definitely  what 
weight  of  lime  would  be  most  suitable,  be¬ 
cause  you  do  not  tell  us  anything  about  the 
character  of  your  soil.  If  it  is  heavy  you 
can  use  a  good  quantity  of  lime  or  if  it  is 
an  old  garden  soil  containing  much  decay¬ 
ing  vegetable  matter,  then  it  would  be  ad¬ 
visable  and-  advantageous  to  give  it  a  good 
dressing.  If  your  soil  is  in  any  way  light, 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  give  it  a  dressing  of 
-I,-  lb.  to  1  lb.  per  square  yard,  and  this 
need  not  be  repeated  till  six  years  after¬ 
wards.  If  the  soil  is  heavy  or  contains 
much  vegetable  matter,  you  can  give  a 
heavier  dressing  even  up  to  3  lbs.  or  4  lbs. 
per  square  yard,  but  before  applying  such  a 
dressing  it  is  well  that  you  thoroughly 
understand  the  nature  of  your  soil.  The 
first-mentioned  dressing  is  a  safe  one. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

1518.  Green  Scum  on  Pond. 

Would  you  be  good  enough  to  inform  me 
what  is  tiie  cause  of  a  green  scum  coming 
on  an  artificial  pond  ?  What  means  may 
be  adopted  for  getting  rid  of  it?  (Novar.) 

Green  soum  on  water  consists  of  some 
kind  of  lowly  organised  vegetable  matter  or 
plants.  It  is  most  likely  to  increase  in  the 
case  of  water  that  is  stagnant  or  running 
only  very  slowly.  Then,  if  you  can  devise  a 
means  to  make  the  water  run  more  quickly, 
or  to  renew  it  at  frequent  intervals,  you 
would  not  be  much  troubled  with  green 
soum.  If  you  have  not  a  large  supply  of 
water,  you  could  adopt  some  plan  by  which 
you  could  skim  the  surface  of  the  pond  now 
and  again  to  take  off  the  scum.  This  can 
be  done  by  a  broad  and  flat  vessel,  which 
you  could  readily  devise  by  means  of  a 
piece  of  tin.  If  the  pond  is  of  any  size,  a 
good  plan  would  be  to  make  up  some  Bor¬ 
deaux  mixture  and  dilute  it  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  water,  then  you  could  distribute 
this  all  over  the  surface  of  the  pond  by 
means  of  a  syringe,  so  that  the  Bordeaux 
would  come  in  contact  with  the  vegetable 
matter  and  kill  it.  The  Bordeaux  mixture 
may  be  made  up  by  dissolving  3  lbs.  of 
sulphate  of  copper  in  wafer.  In  another 
vessel  islake  2  lbs.  of  fresh  lime,  pounding 
it  up  evenly  so  that  it  will  all  pass  into 
the  water  without  forming  lumps.  Then 
put  these  two  ingredients  into  a  vessel  large 
enough  to  hold  about  23  gallons  of  water, 
fill  up  the  vessel,  and  the  mixture  will  be 
ready  except  that  each  gallon  should  be 
diluted  with  another  gallon  of  water.  If 
you  have  a  vessel  large  enough  to  hold  46 
gallons  of  water,  then  the  mixture  would 
be  complete  and  ready  for  use  on  the  pond. 
There  should  be  no  water  plants  with  which 
the  Bordeaux  mixture  would  come  in  con¬ 
tact,  otherwise  they  may  be  injured.  At 
this  season  of  the  year,  however,  the  surface 
of  the  water  should  be  free  of  plants. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS. 

(W.  Allen)  1,  Libonia  floribunda ;  2,  Be¬ 
gonia  fuchsioides. — (J.  D.)  1,  Senecio 

Kaempferi  aureo-maculatus ;  2,  Hippea- 

strum  reticulatum  ;  3,  Begonia  metallica;  4, 
Chlorophytum  elatum  variegatum. — (Reader) 
r,  Pteris  cretica  cristata ;  2,  Pteris  serru- 
lata;  3,  Lomaria  gibba ;  4,  Asparagus  mede- 
oloides  ;  5,  Selaginella  circinalis  emiliana  ; 
6,  Selaginella  denticulata.  (T.  Hendry)  1, 
Cupressus  pisifera  squarosa ;  2,  Cupresisus 
nutkatensis;  3,  Thuya  orientalis.— (A.  J.  W.) 
1,  Passtifloxa  -caerulea ;  2,  Solanum  jas- 

minoides;  3,  Euonymus  japonicus  foliis 
aureiis ;  4,  Euonymus  japonicus  albo-mar- 
ginatus;  5,  Olearia  Haastii. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Amos  Perry,  Hardy  Plant  Farm,  Enfield, 
Middlesex. — Japanese  and  other  Lilies;  also 
Special  Offer  of  Montbretias. 

Vilmorin-Andrieux  and  Cie. ,  4,  Quai  de 
la  Megisserie,  Paris. — General  Catalogue. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  and  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
U.S.A. — Burpee’s  Farm  Annual. 

James  Cocker  and  Sons,  130,  Union 
Street,  Aberdeen. — Catalogue  of  Vegetable 
and  Flower  Seeds,  Bedding  Plants,  Florists 
Flowers,  etc. 

R.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Kilnfield  Gardens, 
Colchester. — Bulbs  and  Plants  for  Spring 
Planting. 

George  Fredk.  Letts,  F.R.H.S.,  Had- 
leigh,  Suffolk. — Seed  Catalogue. 

Leonard  Brown,  Great  Nelmes  Bulb  and 
Plant  Farm,  Hornchurch,  Essex. 

- +++ - 


Horticultural  Societies’ 
Diary 

of  Forthcoming  Meetings. 
Abbreviations  used. 


A. — Association 
Am. — Amateurs 
Chy. — Chrysanthemum 
c.m.— Committee  meetiug 
Cott. — Cottage  or  Cottagers 
D. — District 

Gardening  or  gardener 

Thus  The  Templeton  Ct.  Am.  and  i  ott.  M.I.H.S. 
Gardeners,  Amateurs’  and  Cottagers’  Mutual  Improve¬ 
ment  Horticultural  Society. 


H . — Horticul  tural 
M.I.— Mutual  Improve¬ 

ment 

m.m.— Monthly  meeting 
S. — Society 

w.m. — Weekly  meetiug 


NOTICE  TO  SECRETARIES. 

Will  secretaries  of  horticultural  societies 
kindly  s£.nd  us  at  their  earliest  convenience 
dates  of  shows  and  meetings  to  he  held 
during  zqoj  ? 

February. 

nth.— Horsforth  G.  M.  I.  S.  (w.m.)  ;  Sutton- 
in-Ashfield  H.  S.  (m.m.);  Hastings, 
St.  Leonard’s  and  D.  H.  M.  I  S. 
(m.m.). 

12th. — -Milton  and  Sittingbourne  H.  S. 
(m.m. ;  Society  of  Jersey  Gardeners 
(m.m.);  Biddenden  Cott.  G.  M.  I.  S. 
(m.m.). 

13th. — East.  Anglian  H.  Cluib  (m.m.);  Not¬ 
tingham  and  Notts.  Chy.  S.  (m.m.)  ; 
Sheffield  Chy.  S.  (m.m.). 

14th. — Woking  H.  A.  (m.m.) ;  Studley  H.  S. 
(m.m.). 

15th. — Ambergate  Cott.  G.  S.  (m.m.);  Wey- 
bridge  and  D.  H.  S.  (m.m.). 

16th. — Leeds  Paxton  S.  (w.m.);  Thornton 
Heath  and  D.  IT  S. 

Midland  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society. 

The  16th  annual  report,  etc.,  for  1906,  of 
the  above  society,  together  with  schedule  of 
prizes  and  rules  for  1907,  has  been  pub¬ 
lished,  and  may  be  obtained  of  the  hon.  sec¬ 
retary  and  treasurer,  Mr.  T.  Humphreys, 
Botanical  Gardens,  Edgbaston,  Birming¬ 
ham.  This  year’s  exhibition  will  be  held 
on  July  31st  and  August  1st,  at  the  Botani¬ 
cal  Gardens,  Edgbaston,  prizes  and  medals 
of  the  value  of  about  ^130  being  offered  for 
competition. 

Grand  Yorkshire  Gala. 

The  important  and  very  popular.  North 
Country  event  known  as  the  Grand  Yorkshire 
Gala,  Floral  and  Musical  Exhibition,  will 
be  held  this  year  on  June  19th,  20th,  and 
21st,  and  at  York,  as  usual.  This  will  ‘make 
the  49th  annual  show,  and  each  successive 
year  it  grows  in  magnitude  and  in  new 
features  of  attraction,'  onj  which  the  various 
committees  and  the  enterprising  secretary, 
Mr.  Fred  Arcy  (Davyhall  Chambers,  Davv- 
gate,  York),  are  to  be  much  congratulated. 
No  less  than  ^800  are  being  offered  in 
prizes.  Intending  exhibitors,  and  ..others, 
should  send  to  the  secretary  for  the  'sched¬ 
ule  of  prizes,  just  published.  We  note  that 
as  1908  will  be  the  Jubilee  of  .  the  Grand 
Yorkshire  Gala,  the  usual  schedule,  will  be 
augmented  and  ^225  offered  in  four  special 
classes  in  honour  of  the  event. 
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MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

Auspicious  Hope!  in  Thy  sweet  garden  grow 
Wreaths  for  each  toil,  a  charm  for  every  woe.” 

— Campbell. 
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Last  lingerer  in  the  barren  land  and  loud 

That  winter  rules,  and  first  to  greet  the 
spring ! 

Thou  in  whose  cheek  young  flowers  are 
blossoming 

Palely,  and  yet  whose  head  is  tempest- 
bowed  ; 

Wan  waverer  ’twixt  the  sunshine  and  the 
cloud, 

Whose  will,  but  now  the  Snowdrops 
summoning, 

To-morrow  may  instead  the  snowflakes 
bring 

To  lay  their  whiteness  in  a  whiter  shroud, 

D  woman-month,  all  whim  and  wild 
vagary, 

Aet  with  a  store  of  sweets  laid  up  for 
man, 

Com'st  thou  to-day  to  bless  him  or  to 
ban  ? 

shall  he  desire  or  fear  thee,-  February? 

Thine  eyes  let  loose  a  reservoir  of  rain, 

And  yet  thou  smilest,  even  as  Peace  on 
pain ! 

5.  Gertrude  Ford,  in  the  Daily  News. 


LXXVIII. 

A  little  available  bottom  heat  at  the 
present  time  will  afford  a  wide  field  of 
operations  for  the  enthusiastic  novice. 
Once  February  has  come,  work,  and  as 
much  as  we  care  to  undertake,  comes  with 
it.  It  is  none  too  early  to  commence  seed 
sowing  :  a  great  number  of  subjects  bene¬ 
fit  immensely  by  having  a  long  period  in 
which  to  mature  before  their  flowering 
stage;  besides  this,  it  gives  one  the  oppor¬ 
tunity,  without  unduly  retarding  their 
blossoming  time,  of  pinching  the  young 
plants  back,  at  any  rate  once,  and  this, 
in  many  cases,  results  in  finer  .specimens, 
in  that  they  are  denser,  more  bushy,  and 
able  to  produce  a  far  greater  quantity-  of 
flowers. 

Sow  Early. 

The  novice  is  too  much  inclined  to  put 
off  seed  sowing  altogether  until  the  middle 
of  March,  or  even  until  April.  I  cannot 
help  thinking  this  is  a  great  mistake,  as 
the  seedlings  are  then  hurried  forward  in 
very-  considerable  heat — far  more  heat 
than  is  necessary7.  And,  whatever  the  ex¬ 
perienced  gardener  may  do,  or  may7  not 
do  with  high  temperatures,  and  strong  bot¬ 
tom  heat,  the  novice  will  be  wise  if  he  uses 
only  extremely  moderate  heat.  I  write 
strongly7  because  I  feel  strongly  on  this 
point,  and  know  that  it  is  this  one  thing 
that  often  spells  failure  to  the  novice,  and 
it  is  just  as  well  to  remind  him  of  the 
fact  early  in  the  season. 

Annuals  for  Bedding  Out. 

Now  that  most  of  us  have  received  our 
budgets  of  catalogues,  we  may  make  our 
selections  of  seeds — not  indiscriminately, 
however,  but  with  due  consideration  for 
all  the  positions  required  to  be  filled, 
whether  they7  be  sunny  or  shady,  light  soil 
or  heavy.  To  a  certain  extent,  too,  it 
makes  a  difference  whether  it  be  beds  or 
borders  that  we  are  catering  for.  There 
are  certain  annuals,  more  especially  among 
the  half-hardy-  section,  that  have  come  to 
be  recognised  as  bedding-out  plants. 
These  include  Petunias  (though  this, 
strictly  speaking,  is  hot  an  annual  at  all, 
but  a’  half-hardy  perennial  that  flowers 
the  first  season),  "Ageratum,  Phlox  Drum- 
mondi,  Zinnias,  Verbena,  Lobelia  Erinus 
(both  these  belong  to  the  same  category 
as  the  Petunias),  Margarite  Carnations, 
and  some  others,  and  all  these  are  far 
more  satisfactory7  if  sown  early  under  glass 
so  that  plants  of  considerable  size  may  be 
ready  when  the  time  comes  to  put  them 
out.  "  Too  often  do  we  see  plants  in  early 
June  that  are  so  small  and  young  that  they 
cannot  be  e'xpected  to  flower  for  more 
than  a  month. 


In  selecting  seeds,  the  resulting  plants 
of'  which  are  destined  for  the  mixed 
border,  there  are  many  that  are  beautiful 
and  suitable  for  this  position  that  we  would 
not  use  with  the  same  fitness  and  con- 
gruity  in  the  more  formal  beds.  It  may¬ 
be  that  they  are  of  rather  coarser  growth, 
or  of  less  neat  habit,  but  still  suitable  and 
beautiful  for  border  work — the  beautiful 
annual  Lupines,  for  instance — the  new 
annual  ty-pes  of  Hollvhocks,  the  annual 
Poppies,  Major  and  Minor  Convolvulus, 
Layia  elegans,  Brachycome,  and  a  host 
of  others. 

Annuals  for  the  Rock  Garden. 

With  the  seed  catalogue  in  hand,  too, 
we  mav  well  remember  that  a  few  patches 
olf  dwarf  annuals  will  probably  be  a  valu¬ 
able  addition  to  the  rock  garden,  especi¬ 
ally7  if  we  choose  those  that  are  due  to 
flower  rather  late  in  the  summer.  The 
brightness  and  beauty  of  this  portion  of 
the  garden,  so  far  as  the  greater  number 
of  the  alpine,  and  other  rock-loving  peren¬ 
nials  are  concerned,  belong  rather  to  the 
first  half  than  the  second  half  of  the 
year,  and  though  there  are  some  valuable 
exceptions,  in  too  many  rock  gardens  the 
summer  and  autumn  'beauty7  is  not  suffi- 
cientlv  considered.  An  easy  remedy  lies 
at  hand  in  the  use  of  a  few  patches  of  good 
annuals,  such  as  Sanvitalia  procumbens, 
which  produces  bright  yellow  blossoms 
very  freely,  and  remains  in  flower  over  a 
long  period  ;  or,  again,  Ionopsidium  acaule, 
a  charming  little  plant,  that,  once  estab¬ 
lished,  will  reproduce  itself  freeh¬ 
and  is  so  dwarf  that  it  makes  a  veritable 
carpet  of  blossom.  If  it  has  been  sown 
early  to  flower  soon  enough  iw  the  season, 
the  "seeds  ripen,  and  spring  up,  and  in  a 
mild  season  will  sometimes  be  found  to 
flower  in  mid  winter.  Thus,  I  think,-  it 
should  prove  itself  a  great  acquisition,  as, 
nc-t  onlv  does  it  flower  freely,  but  it  has 
good  staying  powers.  In  my  mind  it  has 
an  extra  charm  in  its  resemblance  to  the 
spring  flowering  Aubrietia.  Both  be.ong 
to  the  Cruciferae  family,  and  both  are 
lilac  in  colouring.  This  Ionopsidium 
acaule,  though  overweighted  with  so  pon¬ 
derous  a  name  is  a  dainty  little  subject, 
and  can  be  used  in  a  variety  of  ways  be¬ 
sides  that  I  have  suggested.  It  has  been 
introduced  many  years  now,  but  we  do  not 
come  across  it  so  often  as  we  should. 

F.  Norfolk. 
- - 

Rock  Samphire. — Last  summer  speci¬ 
mens  of  this  scarce  plant  were  collected 
on  the  Island  of  Colonsay,  but  previous  to 
that  it  had  not  been  known  further  north 
in  Scotland  than  the  Mull  of  Galloway7.  It 
seems  that  Epiqactis  palustris,  a  rare 
Orchid,  had  not  been  previously  found  in 
Scotland  since  1777.  These  plants  wer' 
collected  by  Mr.  Alexander  Somerville, 
Glasgow. 
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Raspberries 

And  .  .  . 


Their  Culture. 


The  cultivation  of  this  delicious  and  im¬ 
portant  fruit  is  not  nearly  so  well  under¬ 
stood  as  it  should  be,  for  although  gener¬ 
ally  speaking  Raspberries  are  not  so  diffi¬ 
cult  to  grow,  yet  in  some  gardens  they  are 
a  complete  failure ;  this  may  be  attributed 
to  various  causes,  such  as  an  unsuitable 
site,  soil,  improper  treatment,  etc.  As  an 
old  grower,  therefore,  I  venture  to  give  a 
few  hints  on  their  culture,  in  the  hope 
that  they  may  meet  the  eye  of  some  reaaer 
who  may  possibly  be  in  difficulties. 

Site.- — The  site  chosen  should,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  be  an  open  one,  as  plenty  of  sun¬ 
shine  is  essential  both  to  ripen  the  fruit 
properly  and  also  to  thoroughly  mature 
the  young  canes  which  are  to  carry  the 
next  season's  .  rop. 

Soil. — Raspberries  will  generally  thrive 
well  in  any  good  garden  soil,  the  most 
suitable,  however,  is  a  nice  friable  loam 
with  a  moist  (not  sour)  subsoil,  the  most 
unsuitable  being  either  of  the  two'  ex¬ 
tremes,  viz.,  a  very  heavy  or  a  very  light 
dry  soil.  Before  planting,  the  ground 
should  have  been  previously  prepared  by 
trenching,  or  double  digging,  working  in 
plenty  of  good  manure  between  the  two 

spits.  ,  XT 

Planting  and  Training.— Early  No¬ 
vember  is  the  most  suitable  time  to  plant, 
but  prior  to  this  it  should  have  been  de¬ 
cided  which  method  of  training  is  to  be 
adopted.  For  private  gardens,  I  know 
of  no  better  way  than  that  of  training  them 
to  trellises,  or  wires  running  north  and 
south.  The  first  wire  should  be  two  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  there  should  be  two 
others  above  this  at  intervals  of  18  inches. 
The  rows  should  be  5ft.  asunder,  and  the 
plants,  if  single  canes,  placed  ift.  apart, 
but  if  two  or  three  canes  are  allowed  on 
one  root,  18  inches  or  two  feet  apart. 
Newly-planted  canes  should  be  cut  back 
to  within  two  feet  of  the  ground  the 
following  spring,  the  object  being  to  limit 
their  fruiting  capacity,  and  thus  encour¬ 
age  strong,  vigorous  canes,  or  suckers,  to 
shoot  up  from  the  root.  In  the  second 
and  successive  seasons  the  young  canes 
should  be  tied  in  full  length,  at  six  in. 
apart,  all  weak  and  surplus  canes  being 
cut  out.  Then  they  should  be  gone  over 
in  spring,  and  the  tops  reduced  to  within 
six  inches,  or  one  foot  of  the  top  wire. 
All  fruited  canes  should  be  cut  out  im¬ 
mediately  the  fruiting  season  is  over,  and 
should  the  stools  at  any  time  become  con¬ 
gested  they  should  be  thinned  out,  or  the 
ground  will  become  unnecessarily  im¬ 
poverished.  Raspberries  are  great  sur¬ 
face  feeders,  therefore  the  surface  should 
be  interfered  with  as  little  as  possible,  at 
least,  to  any  depth.  An  annual  mulch 
of  well-rotted  manure  should  be  put  on 
and  very  lightly  forked  in,  also  a  good 
mulch  of  long  litter  in  hot  weather. 
Treated  in  this  way,  they  will  thrive  for 
years  in  the  same  ground. 

Varieties. — Of  the  reds,  the  variety 
Superlative  is  undoubtedly  the  best,  while 
as  regards  yellow  varieties,  probably  none 
can  surpass  Yellow  Superlative.  There 


is,  however,  a  variety  called  Golde* 
Queen,  which,  besides  carrying  a  good 
crop  of  fine  fruit,  is  exceedingly  orna¬ 
mental. 


E.  T.  L. 


Corner  in  Apples.— There  is  a  great 
demand  for  Canadian  Apples  over  the 
north  of  ^England  and  in  Scotland.  It  is 
said  that  the  larger  firms  in  Glasgow  are 
making  extraordinary  advances  in  buying 
up  all  available  Apples  and  buying  them 
in  such  large  lots  that  small  retailers  can¬ 
not  compete  with  them.  The  retailers 
should  combine  amongst  themselves  to 
buy  a  large  lot  and  then  divide  the 
quantity  amongst  the  members. 

A  Fine  Collection  of  Mosses.— For 
many  years  past  Mr.  William  Mitten, 
chemist  at  Hurstpierpoint,  Sussex,  had 
been  collecting  mosses  from  various  parts 
of  the  world  until  he  had  accumulated 
50,000  specimens.  This  splendid  collec¬ 
tion  was  offered  to  the  New  York  Botanic 
Gardens  in  Bronx  Park  for  the  sum  of 
^400,  and  the  authorities  promptly  ac¬ 
cepted  the  same.  The  cost  was  defrayed 
by  the  managers  of  the  gardens. 


-  o.  w.  - 

Prize  Competitions. 


GENERAL  CONDITIONS— Competitors  must 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular 
paid  contributors  to  THE  GARDENING- 
WORLD  or  other  gardening  journals  are  de¬ 
barred  from  entering,  but  occasional  con¬ 
tributors  may  compete.  The  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  competitor  must  appear  on  each 
article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right 
to  reproduce,  in  any  way, l  any  article  or  photo¬ 
graph  sent  for  competition.  The  conditions 
applying  to  each  competition  should  be  care¬ 
fully  read. 


WEEKLY 

PRIZES. 

A  PRIZE  OF  TEN  SHILLINGS  will  be  given 
for  the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  para¬ 
graph  or  article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but 
value  rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in 
making  the  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Com¬ 
petition,”  and  post  not  later  than  the  Monday 
folk  wing  date  of  issue.  Entries  received  later 
th  in  Tuesday  (first  post)  will  be  left  over  until 
V  je  following  week. 

Two  prizes  of  2s.  6d.  will  be  awarded  each 
week  for  the  two  best  letters,  not  exceeding 
150  words,  on  any  interesting  gardening  sub¬ 
ject. 


RESULTS  OF 
LAST  WEEK’S 
COMPETITIONS. 

Some  of  the  best  papers  in  this  competition 
are  too  long,  and  we  desire  readers  to  keep 
within  a  column. 

The  prize  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “J.C.B.T.  ”  for  his  article  on 
“  Fruit  Trees  for  Amateurs,”  page  94. 

In  the  Prize  Letter  Competition,  a  prize  was 
awarded  to  “  T.  Preston  ”  for  his  article  on 
“ Forcing  Early  Rhubarb  ”  ;  and  another  to 
“  J.O.”  for  his  article  on  “  Bulbs  in  Beds,” 
page  96. 


Planting 

Apple  T rees 

And  the 
Sorts  to  Grow. 


The  Apple  takes  first  rank  amongst  our 
fruits  in  the  British  Isles,  so  therefore  we 
ought  to  consider  its  welfare  at  all  times. 
The  Apple  can  be  grown  over  a  greater 
area  of  our  country  and  in  a  larger  variety 
of  soils  than  most  other  British  fruits. 

Time  to  Plant. — The  Apple  trees  can 
be  planted  any  time  from  now  until  the 
buds  begin  to  break  in  the  spring.  There 
are  good  reasons  for  early  planting  in 
most  districts,  unless  it  be  on  wet  heavy 
soils ;  then  it  is  best  left  till  early  spring, 
but  on  light  soils  it  is  best  done  early  in 
November,  and  would  in  the  end  prove 
beneficial. 

Preparing  the  Soil. — To  prepare  the 
ground  if  it  requires  draining,  that  should 
be  seen  to  in  the  first  place.  It  should 
then  be  well  trenched,  whether  the  plant¬ 
ing  be  on  a  large  or  small  scale,  as  it  will 
amply  repay  for  the  trouble  of  time  and 
labour  spent. 

Where  the  soil  is  light  and  not  ovei 
rich,  it  should  be  given  a  dressing  of  good 
manure,  but  not  sufficient  to  encourage 
over  luxuriance,  but  a  healthy,  vigorou: 
growth  should  be  encouraged.  The 
manure  should  be  worked  in  as  trenching 
proceeds,  18  inches  o-r  2  feet  deep. 

Selecting  the  Trees. — Healthy  youn< 
trees  may  be  obtained  from  several  of  the 
large  fruit  nurserymen  in  the  north,  south 
and  west  of  England  and  Monmouthshire 
who  make  Apple  trees  their  leadin' 
feature.  Select  fair-sized,  evenly-growj 
trees  on  the  Paradise  stock,  as  they  com 
into  bearing  much  earlier  than  on  th 
Crab  stock.  The  best  forms  for  garden 
are  the  bush  and  pyramid  trees.  Apple 
on  these  two  forms  can  be  planted  fror 
6  to  12  feet  apart.  For  the  majority  c 
dwarf  Apple  trees,  10  feet  is  the  most  suii 
able  distance,  as  this  allows  free  develop 
ment  of  the  trees,  and  at  the  same  tim 
allows  for  intermediate  cropping. 

Planting. — In  planting  Apple  trees 
should  be  done  with  the  utmost  can 
They  should  'have  a  large  hole  prepare 
for  their  reception,  large  enough  to  la 
all  the  roots  out  full  length  and  singh 
The  depth  to  plant  is  i  foot  to  i  feet,  c 
about  the  same  as  they  were  in  the  nu 
sery.  The  soil  in  all  cases  should  t 
broken  down  moderately  fine,  and  we 
shaken  in  between  all  the  small  roots. 

Where  the  soil  is  fairly  dry,  treadic 
should  be  done  at  the  time  of  plantin; 
and  then  again  in  a  fortnight’s  time,  t 
make  it  moderately  firm,  but  not  to  e: 
cess,  to  make  it  like  a  turnpike  road, 
stake  should  be  placed  to  each  tree  i 
keep  it  in  its  place  and  to  keep  the  cents 
straight. 

The  following  are  a  few  good  varv 
ties : — ■ 

Culinary. 

Annie  Elizabeth. 

Bedfordshire  F oundling. 

Brande/s  Seedling. 

>Dumelowr’s  Seedling. 

Ecklinville. 

Golden  Noble. 
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Han  well  Souring. 
Herefordshire  Beefing. 
Lane’s  Prince  Albert. 
Lord  Derby. 

Lord  Grosvenor. 

Mere  de  Menage. 

New  Hawthornden. 
Pott’s  Seedling. 

Royal  Jubilee. 

Cox’s  Pomona. 
Peasgood’s  Nonsuch. 
Gloria  Mundi. 

The  Queen. 

Stirling  Castle. 
Warner’s  King. 

Dessert. 


Adam's  Pearmain. 

Allington  Pippin. 

Brownlee’s  Russet. 

Claygate  Pearmain. 

Cornish  Aromatic. 

Cox’s  Orange  Pippin. 

Team’s  Pippin. 

Golden  Pippin. 

King  of  the  Pippins. 

Lady  Sudeley. 

Beauty  of  Bath. 

Irish  Peach. 

Mabbott’s  Pearmain. 

Margil. 

Ribston  Pippin. 

Roundway  Magnum  Bonum. 
Worcester  Pearmain. 

Golden  Reinette. 

Washington. 

Wealthy. 

Rival. 

American  Mother. 

Melon. 

W.  C.  Harris. 


Herts. 
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Mildew  •  - - 

&  Damping. 


A  LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sir, — As  so  many  of  our  readers  of  the 
"GW.”  are  asking  assistance  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  our  common  enemy,  mildew,  and 
its  cure.  I  send  a  remedy  I  have  tried 
again  and  again,  and  others  to  whom  I 
have  recommended  it  say  the  same,  that 
I  it  far  surpasses  sulphur,  even  in  the  worst 
leases.  I  get  some  ordinary  builders' 

1  lime,  slake  it  in  a  box,  and,  after  it  has 
I  gone  to  a  dry  powder,  sift  it  through  a 
tine  sieve,  and  then  dust  it  on  and  around 
the  plants.  As  soon  as  damping  off  is 
seen,  if  a  plant  such  as  Pelargonium  or 
sappy  plants  of  any  kind  are  'badly  af- 
jfected,  brush  the  lime  on  with  a  camel 
hair  brush.  Even  if  the  stems  are  nearly 
I  dropping  off,  it  will  in  most  cases  cure 
the  evil.  If  the  lime  has  lain  for  twelve 
months  it  must  be  kept  and  used  in  a 
dry  state.  It  can  be  used  with  a  distri- 
ibuter,  just  the  same  as  any  other  powder. 
For  plants  in  boxes,  such  as  Stocks,  etc., 
so  liable  to  damp  off,  it  has  proved  a 
great  success.  If  dusted  around  the 
:  plants  it  will  prevent  damping.  I  have 
1  tested  it  for  several  years,  and  always  use 
I  it,  although  I  am  but  an  amateur  at  gar- 
i  dening.  I  hope  this  will  be  of  some  use 
jto  someone. 

E.  Savage. 


The  Laurustinus. 


/■ 


Quite  a  number  of  species  of  Vibur¬ 
num  are  grown  in  this  country,  but  the 
larger  number  of  them  are  deciduous 
and  bloom  some  time  between  May  and 
July.  That  represented  by  the  accom¬ 
panying  illustration  is  quite  an  exception, 
as  it  'blooms  some  time  during  the  winter 
or  spring,  according  to  the  condition  of 
the  weather.  Should  it  be  mild  and  open 
for  any  lengthened  period  in  autumn  the 
flowers  may  even  open  in  a  mild  winter  in 
the  southern  and  more  favoured  parts  of 
England.  In  winters,  like  the  present,  the 
blossom  is  delayed,  but  the  numerous 
buds  assume  a  bright  red  appearance  and 
serve  to  give  the  garden  variety  and 
cheerfulness  even  in  winter. 

It  is  an  admirable  subject  for  the  front 
garden  of  villas  and  cottages  which  face 


\ 

Viburnum  Tinus. 

Those  who  like  to  adorn  their  cool  con¬ 
servatory  or  greenhouse  with  flowers  in 
winter  could  easily  raise  a  batch  of  young 
plants  in  summer  and  grow  them  con¬ 
tinuously  in  pots  for  this  particular  pur¬ 
pose.  During  summer  they  could  make 
their  growth  in  the  open  air,  and  be 
taken  indoors  at  the  end  of  September 
to  bring  them  along  slowly.  V  hen  the 
plants  go  out  of  bloom  they  can  be  cut 
back  immediately,  so  that  they  have  all 
the  season  to  make  and  mature  fresh 
growth.  By  this  method  of  pruning  the 
bushes  can"  be  retained  in  a  small  state 
for  many  years,  thus  keeping  them  in 
compact  and  useful  form  for  this  class  of 
work.  The  flowers  are  also  suitable  for 
cutting,  and  they  are  always  finer  under 
glass  than  out  of  doors. 


The  Laurustinus  (Viburnum  Tinus). 


the  south  or  any  quarter  except  the  north 
and  east.  This  gives  a  considerable 
amount  of  shelter,  and  the  bushes  repay 
it  by  the  cheerful  appearance  they  pro¬ 
duce.  As  the  buds  expand  the  flowers 
become  pure  white. 

Some  people  in  private  places  grow  a 
batch  of  plants  in  pots  to  flower  under  glass 
during  the  winter.  They  can  then  be  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  weather,  and  the  glass 
has  the  effect  of  making  the  flowers  a 
purer  white.  This  is  particularly  the  re¬ 
sult  of  keeping  the  flowers  clean,  but  it 
is  also  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the 
higher  temperature,  the  shelter,  and  the 
more  subdued  light  under  a  glass  roof. 


Fruit  from  Slagheaps.— Prof.  Bot- 
tomley,  of  King’s  College,  at  a  lecture  sug¬ 
gested  that  slagheaps  should  be  inocu¬ 
lated  with  the  microbes  found  in  the  roots 
of  Clover,  so  that  fruit  trees  planted  there 
might  be  capable  of  producing  crops. 

Inoculating  Trees.— A  report  comes 
from  Washington  that  the  roots  of  fruit 
trees  are  often  found  to  be  in  a  more  ex¬ 
hausted  condition  than  the  parts  above 
ground.  The  idea  was  conceived  of  in¬ 
oculating  (or  vaccinating  according  to 
some  reports)  with  a  solution  of  sulphate 
of  iron.  The  idea  is  that  such  injections 
will  prolong  the  life  of  the  tree. 
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PRIZE  LETTER  COMPETITION. 


Readers  are  invited  to  contribute  to  this 
colt.mn  short  letters  discussing  any  gar¬ 
dening  subject. 

Letters  must  not  exceed  150  words  each  in 


length ,  and  must  be  written  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only. 

T wo  Prizes  of  2s.  6d.  each  will  be 
awarded  each  week  for  the  two  Letters 
which  the  Editor  considers  to  be  the  best. 
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plot  by  taking  a  thin  skin  of  turf  off,  be¬ 
ing  careful  to  take  as  little  soil  as  .possible 
in°so  doing.  This  I  wheeled  to  the  end  of 
the  plot.  Then  I  took  out  a  trench  2  spits 
wide  and  one  good  spit  deep  and  wheeled 
this  to  the  end  of  the  p.ot,  and  followed  on 
by  skinning  the  turf  off  and  putting  it 
in  the  bottom  of  the  trench  and 
turning  the  top  spit  on  the  turf,  and  con¬ 
tinuing  this  way  right  through  the  plot. 
I  may  say  with  confidence  1  never  handled 
better  turfy  fibrous  soil.  As  an  experi¬ 
ment,  I  used  some  of  this  soil  for  Cucum¬ 
bers,  and  they  did  exceedingly  well.  I 
have  grown  Onions  on  this  ground,  and 
they  grew  without  a  hitch ;  also  Cauli¬ 
flowers.  What  is  remarkable  about  these 
they  were  free  from  clubroot.  Before 
turfing  I  tried  to  grow  Cauliflowers,  and 
I  only  got  button  heads  and  chrbroot, 
although  I  then  tried  lime  and  soot.  Of 
course"  this  may  waste  a  season,  but  better 
waste  a  season  than  have  crops  that  are 
not  worth  gathering. 

Leamington.  Thomas  Francis. 


Early  Peas. 

Where  these  are  in  demand  in  large 
establishments  they  should  be  grown  in 
quantities.  Sowings  should  be  made  in 
ioin.  pots.  Crock  well,  and  give  good 
drainage.  The  compost  should  consist  of 
three  parts  fibrous  loam,  one  part  leaf 
soil,  a  sprinkling  of  in.  bones,  and 
enough  road  sand  to  keep  the  whole 
porous.  Fill  the  pots  three  parts  full  and 
then  sow  the  seed,  covering  thinly  with 
the  same  compost.  Water  and  place  them 
in  a  cool  house,  giving  an  abundance  of 
air  on  favourable  occasions,  and  never 
allow  the  temperature  to  drop  below  40 
deg.,  with  as  little  fire  heat  as  possible, 
so  that  a  sturdy  growth  may  be  maintained. 
Stake  as  soon  as  necessary  to  the  desired 
height,  ancl  when  they  reach  the  top  of 
the  stake  pinch  the  shoots  and  syringe 
twice  daily.  When  the  Peas  are  set 
plenty  of  manure  water  may  be  given. 
Good  varieties  for  early  use  are  Carter’s 
Early  Morn  and  Duke  of  Albany. 

Elstree.  J.  T. 

— - 

On  the  €ditor’5  Cable. 


Cyclamen  :  Low's  Salmon. 

There  is  a  wide  impression  that  salmon 
colours  are  confined  to  very  small  flowers 
of  the  old  C.  persicum  type.  Judging 
from  the  flowers,  however,  of  Low’s  Sal¬ 
mon  sent  us  'by  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and 
Co.,  Royal  Nurseries,  Bush  Hill  Park, 
Enfield,  the  flowers  are  of  good  size  and 
substance.  The  segments  are  of  a  good 
rich  salmon,  intensifying  to  crimson  at 
the  mouth.  These  segments  also  take 
the  usual  form,  and  if  the  plants  are  well 
grown  specimens,  furnished  with  fifty 
blooms  on  a  plant,  would  make  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  interesting  table  ornament. 
This  shade  of  colour  shows  up  beauti¬ 
fully  under  artificial  light.  They  share 
the  peculiarity  with  Begonia  Gloire  de 
Lorraine  and  other  flowers  of  such  pleas¬ 
ing  light  hues  which  are  greatly  improved 
under  artificial  light,  whether  gas, 
electricity,  or  oil.  Marone  and  crimson 
flowers,  on  the  other  hand,  lose  in  effect 
under  artificial  light,  because  they  are 
too  opaque. 


Protecting  Fruit  Buds. 

To  protect  fruit  buds  from  the  ravages 
of  birds,  syringe  with  the  following  mix¬ 
ture  ; — Lime,  paraffin,  soap,  soot,  sulphur, 
and  a  little  lard  or  dripping.  Thoroughly 
mix  with  hot  water  and  dilute  with  cold 
as  necessary7.  After  this  is  applied, 
svringe  once  a  week  with  a  strong  solution 
of  paraffin  soap.  The  most  danger  comes 
when  the  buds  are  swelling.  Syringe 
often,  say  four  times  a  week,  with  a  weak 
solution. '  I  do  not  say  it  will  protect  all 
buds,  but  it  will  the  main  ones.  I  have 
tried  cotton,  black  and  white,  inter¬ 
mingled,  but  with  no  success. 

1  find  in  spring  the  birds  take  the  cotton 
to  make  their  nests,  so  it  cannot  be  a 
scare.  Here  I  am  infested  with  bull¬ 
finches. 

Oxon.  T.  Preston. 

Making  Rockeries 

Is  a  good  occupation  for  those  who  keep 
up  their  gardening  during  the  winter 
months.  Many  a  bare  spot  or  flat  and 
uninteresting  border  will  quickly'  develop, 
a  beauty7  spot  is  turned  into  a  rock  garden 
(not  a  "heap  of  stones,  but  a  mound  of 
plants  and  a  few  stones).  A  good  base 
should  be  made,  digging  out  as  much  old 
poor  soil,  filling  this  in  with  manure,  over 
which  is  sprinkled  lime,  and  then  a  lot 
of  leaves  partially  rotted  or  even  freshly 
fallen,  well  trodden  down,  several  barrow 
loads  of  the  best  soil  procurable  and  well 
mounded  up,  some  large  boulders  and 
tree  stumps  (these  do  not  last  long,  but 
are  pretty).  Allow  this  to  settle  well,  and 
then  put  in  little  bits  begged  or  bought 
of  anything  almost  yon  like.  By7  next 
summer  their  growth  will  astonish  you, 
and  y7ou  will  want  another  rockery  to  put 
some  of  them  in. 

Kent.  D.  Erl.au. 


Edgings  for  Walks. 

Amongst  the  various  plants  for  edgings 
the  dwarf  Box,  which  has  been  so  long 
employed  for  this  purpose,  still  unques¬ 
tionably7  maintains  its  pre-eminence.  In 
some  small  gardens  such  dwarf  and  com¬ 
pact  growing  plants  as  London  Pride,  Sea 
Pink,  Gentranella,  Ivy7,  Thyme,  Parsley, 
and  Strawberries  are  sometimes  employed, 
but  none  of  them  approach  Box  in  neat¬ 
ness  of  appearance  and  ease  of  upkeep. 
Live  edgings  are  all  more  or  less  objec¬ 
tionable  on  account  of  their  harbouring 
vermin.  A  Box  edging,  however,  can  be 
kept  within  such  small  limits  that  it 
affords  but  little  shelter  for  anything  hurt¬ 
ful  to  vegetation.  In  many7  gardens  the 
walks  are  edged  with  tiles,  bricks,  stone 
or  wood,  and  when  properly  laid  these  are 
generally  preferable  to  plants.  They  are, 
however,  more  expensive,  ancl  very  often 
get  chipped  and  so  look  unsightly. 

Dorchester.  W.  SHERRINGHAM. 


Coreopsis  grandiflora. 

The  above  annual  fully  deserves  its 
name  grandiflora,  as  its  flowers  are  much 
larger  than-  those  of  any  other  Coreopsis. 
When  introduced,  about  15  y7ears  ago,  by 
Mr.  Thompson,  of  Ipswich,  it  was  said 
that  its  flowers  were  about  the  same  size 
as  those  of  C.  lanceolata,  but  it  was  not 
long  in  cultivation  before  it  produced 
flowers  that  altogether  surpassed  in  size 
and  beauty  the  above  variety. 

If  massed  in  a  bed,  the  effect  is  very 
good,  its  flowers  are  borne  on  strong 
stems  about  15  inches  in  length,  and  it  is 
a  very  useful  flower  for  cutting  purposes, 
a  great  point  in  its  favour. 

A  good  stock  of  seedlings  can  easily7  be 
raised  if  the  seed  is  sown  any  time  dur¬ 
ing  March,  and  if  treated  in  the  same  way 
as  Stocks  and  Asters,  and  carefully  trans¬ 
planted  with  a  trowel,  a  grand  mass  of 
colour  will  be  the  result. 

H.  W.  Matthews. 

Worcestershire. 


Striking  Gloire  de  Lorraine. 

Take  the  strongest  cuttings  from  the 
old  plants  and  put  them  in  cccoanut  fibre, 
leaf  soil  and  silver  sand.  T’lunge  in  bot¬ 
tom  heat,  give  good  watering,  and  keep 
close  until  rooted.  They  may  be  placed 
three  cuttings  in  large  60-size  loots,  or  one 
in  small  60-size  pots  if  single  plants  are 
required.  The  glass  should  be  taken  off 
every7  morning,  and  all  moisture  wiped  off 
to  prevent  damping.  When  struck  and  a 
fair  quantity  of  roots  are  made  they 
should  be  potted  off  in  a  mixture  of  loam, 
leaf  soil  and  sand,  using  large  60-size  pots 
for  the  single  plants  and  54-size  pots  if 
three  plants  in  a  pot  are  to  be  grown.  Place 
in  a  temperature  of  55  deg.  at  night,  rising 
to  .60  deg.  by7  day7,  and  keep  close  for  a 
few  days  until  root  action  has  restarted, 
when  they  may7  be  given  air  on  all  favour¬ 
able  occasions.  When  the  pots  are  full  of 
ro-ots  they  may  be  given  the  final  shift 
into  large  48  or  32  size  pots.  These  sizes 
I  think  most  suitable  for  house  decoration. 

Kent.  E.  Relf. 


Improving  Kitchen  Garden. 

Where  is  the  gardener  who  has  not  got  a 
bad  patch  in  his  kitchen  garden,  of  some 
sort,  which  absolutely  refuses  to  grow  any¬ 
thing  satisfactorily,  No  matter  how  you 
may  coax  it,  be  it  either  by7  trenching  or 
manuring,  it  seems  to  remain  the  same. 
Well,  I  had  such  a  bad  patch,  and  I 
’  should  like  my  fellow  gardeners  to  reap 
the  benefit  of  my  experiment.  I  set  to 
work  in  the  autumn,  when  the  ground  was 
fallow,  and  gave  a  good  dressing  of  basic 
clay,  about  1  lb.  to  the  square  yard.  This 
I  dug  in  one  spit  deep  and  left  until 
spring.  Then  instead  of  putting  in  vege¬ 
tables,  I  made  a  good  thick  sowing  of 
grass  seed.  This  I  kept  well  rolled  until 
about  November.  Then  I  started  on  the 
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USEFUL  GARDEN  DEVICES 


A  New  Dibber. 

An  amateur  gardener  who  takes  a  great 
interest  in  his  garden  and  finds  that  cer¬ 
tain  operations  are  of  a  back-aching 
I  character  has  devised  a  means  for  mak- 
|  jng  holes  easily  while  keeping  his  back 
|  straight.  He  says  that  the  idea  came  to 
him  after  an  hour’s  back  bending  with  an 
ordinary  dibber,  and  he  thought  the  idea 
would  be  of  service  to  some  other  fellow 
reader.  The  illustration  readily  shows 
the  main  features  of  this  dibber.  As  will 
be  seen,  the  upright  portion  of  the  con¬ 
trivance  is  furnished  with  a  cross  handle, 


a  hole  for  the  foot  and  another  hole  for 
the  knee,  the  latter  being  merely  for  con¬ 
venience.  At  the  hole  for  the  foot  a 
crosspiece  is  nailed  on,  and  immediately 
underneath  that  is  the  dib'ber,  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  sketch,  is  square,  though 
it  might  as  well  be  round. 

Our  informant,  who  writes  under  the 
name  of  “Trailus,”  does  not  state  his 
reason  for  the  dibber  being  square,  if, 

,  indeed,  he  has  any  reason  for  it  being 
so.  Dibbers  to  be  worke'd  with  the  foot 
are  not  new  in  gardening,  though  we  do 
not  remember  having  seen  one  of  this 
particular  form.  It  might  be  fitted  with 
a  movable  dibber,  so  that  a  larger  one 
could  be  inserted  for  making  holes  in 
which  Carrots  and  Parsnips  are  to  be 
grown  after  the  holes  have  been  filled  with 
a  prepared  compost. 


Star  Capsicum  iSolanum  Capsicastrum). 


Star  Capsicum. 


/ 


Amongst  the  berried  plants  that  may 
be  used  in  a  greenhouse  the  above  enjoys 
the  greatest  run  of  popularity  amongst  a 
wide  class  of  people.  Their  culture  is  of 
the  simplest,  and  their  ornamental  berries 
last  for  weeks  together  under  favourable 
conditions,  so  that  people  who  require  to 
have  their  houses  bright  during  winter 
make  a  point  of  raising  a  suitable  number 
every  year.  The  greatest  difficulty  that 
cultivators  with  unheated  houses  would 
have  is  the  propagation  of  the  plant  by 
cuttings.  In  our  climate  it  is  necessary 
to  start  at  least  in  March,  so  that  cuttings 
may  be  rooted  and  have  time  to  grow  to 
some  size  for  the  next  winter’s  supply. 
Young  plants  are  certainly  the  neatest, 
and  take  up  least  space. 

The  plan  of  growing  these  plants  is  to 
cut  back  the  old  ones  after  the  berries 
have  dropped  or  ceased  to  be  ornamental, 
say,  during  February.  The  side  shoots 
may  be  cut  back  to  the  lowest  bud  at  the 
base,  kept  rather  dry  for  a  time,  and  then 
placed  in  heat  to  encourage  fresh  growth. 
Little  water  will  be  necessary  until  the 
buds  have  pushed  a  little  way,  but  during 
fine  days  the  plants  should  be  syringed 
once  or  twice  daily  to  encourage  fresh 
growth.  When  these  shoots  have  attained 
a  length  of  2  in.  or  3  in.  they  are  taken 
off  with  a  slight  heel  of  the  old  wood,  the 
lower  leaves  removed,  and  then  inserted 
as  cuttings  in  pots  of  sandy  soil.  The 


(Solanum  Capsicastrum) 

pots  may  be  plunged  in  a  hotbed,  and  if 
there  is  no  special  propagating  case,  a 
hand-light  or  bell-glass  may  be  put  over 
the  pots  to  retain  the  heat  and  moisture 
and  thus  encourage  the  production  of 
roots. 

As  soon  as  these  cuttings  are  rooted 
they  should  be  potted  off  singly,  kept  in 
the  same  house  until  they  commence 
growing  again,  and  then  pinched  to  en¬ 
courage  shapely  and  bushy  little  plants. 
The  pinching  may  be  repeated  later  on, 
if  necessary,  in  order  to  lay  a  good 
foundation.  As  the  w'eather  gets  warmer 
the  plants  mav  be  transferred  to  a  cold 
frame  and  grown  on  there  until  the 
w^eather  gets  warm  towards  the  end  of 
May.  After  being  hardened  off  they  may 
then  be  planted  in  a  well  prepared  bed 
of  soil  in  the  open. 

As  the  summer  advances  they  will 
grow  rapidly,  and  the  grower  may  pinch 
them  at  intervals  to  encourage  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  greater  number  of  shoots. 
Bv  July  thev  should  be  allowed  to  grow 
freely  and  to  flower.  The  berries  will  set 
in  greater  abundance  in  the  open  air  than 
they  would  under  glass.  About  the 
middle  of  September,  or  earlier,  these 
plants  may  be  carefully  lifted,  potted 
rather  firmly,  and  placed  in  the  green¬ 
house,  where  they  will  ripen  their  berries 
and  become  highly  ornamental. 
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ATTENTION 

is  respectfully  directed  to 


By 


Appointment. 


T  KING -SONS’ 
t  FLowtKiuB  SWEET  PEHS 


Awarded  Two  Silver  Medals  by 
The  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 


The  Best 
New  Varieties 
For  1907 


(d.  &  1/- 
per packet 


-+++- 


Mrs.  Herbert  King  is  the  most 
beautiful  Sweet  Pea  in  cultivation, 
pearly  white,  tinged  with  pink,  1/-  and 
1/6  per  packet. 

- - 

Charming  Colowed  Plate  and  full  particulars 
of  the  gems  of  this  popular  flower  post  free, 

JOHN  K.  KING  &  SONS, 

The  King's  Seedsmen,  by  Royal  Warrant, 

I 


Coggeshall,  ESSEX,  also  Reading,  BERKS. 


PRICE’S  SWEET  PEAS. 

F'  r  nearly  10  years  we  have  claimed  for  our  Sweet  Pea 
collections  that  they  were  not  only  the  Oheapest  but  the 
best  in  the  market,  and  a  trial  order  will  prove  conclusively 
that  while  it  is  necessary  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  a  good 
article,  it  is  not  necessary  to  pay  the  fancy  prices  so  often 
asked  for  seeds  of  these  charming  and  popular  flowers. 

Our  Collections  for  the  present  season  have  as  usual  been 
carefully  revised,  and  we  invite  comparison  of  our  offer 
with  any  other  advertised. 

Collection  No.  1  contains  18  fine  named  varieties,  em¬ 
bracing  all  shades  of  colour.  Price  1/2  Post  Free. 

With  the  above  we  send  gratis  a  packet  of  100  seeds  of  our 
Prize  Strain  of  Aster  Ciant  Comet  mixed. 

Collection  No.  2  contains  18  choice  varieties  entirely 
distinct  from  No.  1.  Price  1/8  Post  Free. 

With  the  above  we  send  gratis  a  packet  of  100  seeds  of 
our  Prize  Strain  of  Large  Flowering  Stocks  mixed. 

The  two  collections,  post  free.  2/e,  with  a  packet  of  our 
Special  Strain  of  Machet  Mignonette,  gratis. 

Collection  No.  3  contains  the  following  18  superb  new 
varieties  : — Black  Knight,  Dainty,  Dorothy  Eckford,  Gladys 
TJn<vin,  George  Gordon,  Helen  Lewis,  Helen  Pierce,  Hon. 
Mrs.  E.  Kenyon,  Jeannie  Gordon,  Jessie  Outhbertson,  King 
Edward  TII,  Lady  Grisel  Hamilton,  Marchioness  of  Cliol- 
mondeley,  Miss  H.  Philbrick,  Miss  Willmott,  Mrs.  Walter 
Wright,  Prince  of  Wales,  Bomolo  Piazzani. 

SO  seeds  each,  packed  separately  ...  2/6. 

With  the  above  we  send  gratis  a  packet  of  100  Seeds  of 
our  Superb  Strain  of  Aster  Victoria,  mixed. 

The  three  collections  post  free  5/-,  with  Black  Michael, 
Boltons  Pink,  David  R.  Williamson,  Evelyn  Byatt,  Florence 
Spencer,  John  Ingman  (25  seeds  each)  gratis. 

BEGONIAS. 

We  make  a  great  speciality  of  these  lovely  flowers,  and 
affe r  an  immense  stock  of  strong  two-year  old  tubers,  which 
we  guarantee  will  give  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  all 
purchasers. 

Single: — ftearlet,  Orinssea,  Pink,  Copper,  White,  Yellow, 
Salmon,  Orange,  separate  or  mixed,  per  doz.  2/6,  per  100 17/6. 

Double : —  Copper,  Orange,  Pink,  Red,  Yellow,  White, 
separate  or  mixed,  per  doz.  3/6,  per  100  27/-. 

General  Catalogue  together  with  our  dainty  Sweet  Pea 
List,  sent  gratis  and  post  free  to  all  applicants.  Please 
favour  us  with  an  application. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE 

For  }1907. 


IF  YOU  WANT 


REALLY  GOOD  SEEDS 

AT  MODERATE  PRICES 


SEND  TO 


MR.  Robt.  SYDENHAM, 

NEW  TENBY  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 

No  one  will  serve  you  better. 


71 

33350 

SUDSMCN,\ 

LG 

\Rikmincham. 

SWEET  PEAS  A  SPECIALITY. 

12  Useiul  'Varieties,  50  Seeds  of  each,  Is.  6d, 
26  Good  Varieties,  50  Seeds  of  each,  2s.  6d. 

44  Best  Varieties,  50. Seeds  of  each,  4s. 

All  the  NEWEST  VARIETIES  AT  POPULAR  PRICES, 

Henry  Eckford,  25  seeds,  6d. ;  Queen  Alexan¬ 
dra,  25  seeds,  6d. ;  Sybil  Eckford,  25  seeds,  4d. ; 
Countess  Spencer,  50  seeds,  3U. ;  Helen  Lewis, 

50  seeds,  4d. ;  Helen  Pierce,  25  seeds,  3d.;  John 
Ingman;  50  seeds,  3d.  ;  Paradise,  new  warm  rose 
form  of  Countess  Spencer,  or  an  improved  Enchantress, 
50  seeds,  6d.;  Evelyn  Byatt,  25  seeds,  3d.;  Mrs. 
Charles  Foster,  20  seeds,  sd  ;  Romolo  Pizzani, 
25  seeds,  3d.;  Rosie  Sydenham,  20  seeds,  3d.;  or 
the  12  varieties  for  3s.  Gd. 

The  full  Collection  of  56  varieties,  6s.  6d. 

Anyone  may  select  their  own  varieties,  and  have  3s.  worth 
for  2s.  6d.,  or  six  packets  of  any  variety  at  price  of  five. 

FLOWER  SEEDS. 

Schizanthus  Wisetonensis,  from  the  best  strain 
in  the  Kingdom,  200  seeds  so.  Ricotiana  Hybrids, 
all  the  new  colours  in  the  sweet  scented  strain,  about  1,000 
seeds,  3d.  Double  Begonia  Seed,  from  Mr.  Fred, 
Davis  Gold  Medal  Prize  Flowers,  equal  to  the  best  straiu  in 
existence,  150  plump  selected  seeds,  1/-,  or  three  packets  for 
2/6.  Carnation  seed,  saved  from  the  very  best  prize 
varieties  ,100  seeds,  2/6. 

ONIONS. 

Selected  stocks  of  Excelsior,  about  1,500  seeds,  6d, ;  Ailsa 
Craig,  about  1,200  seeds,  6d. ;  Bousham  Park,  a  very  choice 
strain,  8d.  per  .ounce  ;  Zittau,  for  keepiug,  6d.  per  ounce. 
Other  varieties  equally  cheap. 

TOMATOES. 

These  are  sure  to  give  satisfaction,  and  equal  to  many 
fancy-uamed  varieties  sold  at  five  or  six  times  the  money. 
Perfection,  Holmes’  Supreme,  Up-to-Date,  Hill  Side  Comet, 
Early  Open  Air,  or  Tam  worth  Castle,  about  200  seeds,  3d.  ; 
The  Kiug,  a  grand  variety,  100  seeus,  3d. ;  or  any  six 
varieties  for  Is.  3d.,  post  free. 

PEAS. 

All  carefully  grown  from  selected  stocks_and  guaranteed 
equal  to  any  similar  varieties.  Gradus,  a  grand  true 
stock,  Is. 6d.  per  quart;  Green  Gem,  strongly  recoin 
mended  to  take  place  of  "Wm.  Hurst,  with  pods  twice  the 
size,  Is.  3d.  per  quart;  Duke  of  Albany,  a  very 
select  stock,  Is.  3d.  per  quart ;  Gladstone,  the  tinest  late 
exhibition  Pea,  more  often  shown  in  competition  than  any 
other  the  past  two  years,  a  grand  true  stock,  2s.  6d.  per 
quart,  stuck  Limited ;  Tbe  Clipper,  raised  by  Mr, 
Hobday,  and  shown  at  R.H.S.  under  name  of  Essex  Rival, 
but  renamed  The  Clipper,  not  to  clash  with  an  old  variety 
of  that  name;  undoubtedly  one  of  the  Lest  Peas  of  recent 
introduction  ;  special  low  price  to  encourage  all  to  give  it  a 
trial,  Is.  3d.  per  pint ;  2s.  6d.  a -quart. 

VEGETABLES. 

The  best  Cucumbers,  6d.  per  packet  of  ten  seeds  ;  the  best 
Carrots,  3d.  per  ounce  ;  the  best  Celeries,  3d.  per  packet  ol 
nearly  10,000  seeds  ;  the  best  Beets,  8d.  per  ounce  ;  All 
Good  Cabbages,  about  6d.  per  ounce;  Turnips,  2d.  per 
ounce  ;  6d.  a  quarter  of  a  pound. 

ALL  OTHER  VEGETABLES  EQUALLY  GOOD  AND  CHEAP 


FULL  LIST  POST  FREE  QN  APPLICATION. 


Drop  us  a  line  for  our  new  SEED  LIST 
now  ready.  We  solicit  a  trial  of  our  genuine 
stock  of  POTATOES,  VEGETABLES, 
and  FLOWERS  of  all  kinds,  which  are  net 
only  true,  but  very  lowest  prices,  and  finest 
procurable  We  shall  be  glad  to  post  you  a  copy 
of  our  List  on  application. 


We  have  also  a  splendid  lot  of  Roses  to  clear  at 
a  very  low  price,  within  the  reach  of  all,  so 

WHY  NOT  TRY  OUR  COLLECTIONS 

which  we  can  guarantee  are  all  English  grown? 

1  dozen  Hybrid  Teas  and  Teas,  robust  stuff, 
Standards,  15/6  dozen  ;  Bushes,  4/6  dozen.  Half 
quantity  same  rate.  Any  sorts  can  be  picked  ont 
of  list  singly.  Standards,  1/6  each ;  and 
bushes  6d.  each.  1  dozen  Hybrid  Perpetuals, 
all  the  best  sorts  grown.  Half,  same  rate.  Stan¬ 
dards,  12/6  dozen  ;  Bushes,  4/-  dozen. 

RED,  BLACK,  and  WHITE  CURRANTS,  strong 

plants,  at  2/9  dozen  to  clear. 

All  above  sent,  well  packed  &  carriage  paid  for  cash, 
Catalogues  free  on  application,  for  Bulbs,  Roses, 
Fruit,  Trees,  etc. 


DICKINSON  &  SONS, 

BULB  IMPORTERS, 
NURSERYMEN  &  SEEDSMEN, 

HITHER  GREEN,  LONDON,  S.E. 


D 


SMITHS 

SEE DMERCHANT3 ,  WORCESTER.! 


FRUIT 


80  Acres  of  Saleable 
Trees. 


SEEDS 


The 


best  procurable. 

Lists  Free. 


ROSES 

Hundreds  of  Thousands. 
Bushes  in  variety.  Pack¬ 
ing  and  Carriage  Free, 
for  cash  with  order  7/6 
per  doz.  50/-  per  100. 

All  other  Nursery  Stock 
carriage  forward. 

ROSES  IH  POTS. 

Ornamental  Trees  (91 
Acres.)  A  superb  col¬ 
lection  of  Herbaceous 
Plants,  Four  Acres  of 
Glass.  Clematis  and 
other  climbers  in  pots. 


GENERAL  CATALOGUE 

(190  pages)  of  Nursery  Stock,  with  hundreds  of  illustrations 
and  full  of  valuable  information,  free  on  receipt  of  3d.  for 
I  postage.  Please  mention  this  paper 

RICHARD  SMITH  &  CO.,  WORCESTER. 


February  1 6,  1907. 
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„  NOTICES. 

To  Readers  and  Correspondents. 

“  the  GARDENING  WORLD  ”  is  published  by 
I  ACL AR  EN  AND  SONS,  37  and  38,  Shoe  L»ne,  London,  E.O. 
'elegrams  and  Gables:  “Buns,”  London.  Telephone 
[umber :  997  Holborn.  „  „  ,  .  „  .  , 

“THE  GARDENING  WORLD"  is  published  every 
‘uesday,  and  dated  for  the  following  Saturday.  Price 
me  Penny.  Annual  Subscription  (prepaid),  post  free, 
6(j.  United  Kingdom;  8s.  8d.  Abroad.  Cheques  and 
emittanoes  generally  should  be  made  payable  to 
laclaren  and  Sons,  and  crossed  London  City  and  Midland 


Advertisement  Orders  should  be  addressed  to  the  Pub- 
shers.  The  insertion  of  advertisements  cannot  be 
naranteed  for  the  following  issue  unless  received  by 
aturday  before  date  of  publication. 

EDITORIAL.— Letters  for  publication,  specimens  for 
aming,  requests  for  information,  manuscripts  and 
■hotographs  must  be  addressed  to  the  Editor.  Corre- 
pondent*  should  write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only, 
nd  give  name  and  address  as  well  as  nom-de-plume. 
'he  Editor  will  not  be  responsible  for  loss  of  unaccepted 
aanuscrtpts,  photographs,  etc.,  but  if  stamps  be  enclosed 
rdinary  crnre  will  be  exercised  to  ensure  return.  If 
layment  far  photographs  or  text  is  desired,  the  price  for 
eproductkn  must  be  distinctly  stated,  and  it  must  be 
inderstood  that  only  the  actual  Dhotographer  or  owner 
,f  the  copyright  will  be  dealt  with.  All  contributions 
,f  anv  hind  in  the  Prize  Competitions  become  the 
iroperty  of  the  Proprietors  of  “THE  GARDENING 
VORLD.”  The  Editor’s  decision  in  Prize  Competitions  is 

'^EOIMEN  COPIES.— The  Publishers  will  be  pleased 
o  send  specimen  copies  of  “  THE  G  a  RD ENIN G  WORLD 
or  distribution  amoDgst  friends,  and  will  appreciate  the 
lervices  rendered  by  readers  in  this  connection. 


Bdifortial. 


Cultivators  should  find  little  difficulty 
in  making  and  planting  a  Japanese  gar¬ 
den  in  this  country,  imitating,  more  or 
less,  those  of  Japan,  seeing  that  so  many 
Japanese  plants  have  been  introduced 
and  succeed  in  the  open. 

An  article  upon  the  subject  of 
! “Japanese  Plants  and  Gardens”  appears 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  issued  in  December,  from  the  pen 
of  R.  F arrer,  in  which  some  interesting 
information  is  given.  It  may  strike 
people  in  this  country  as  peculiar  that  the 
Japanese  regard  the  Rose  and  the  Lily 
as  unrefined  flowers  according  to  the  artis¬ 
tic  laws  of  those  people.  Even  the 
Japanese,  however,  have  their  favourite 
flowers,  but,  notwithstanding  that,  they 
have  common  names  even  for  the  rarer 
of  their  native  plants.  In  this  country 
we  have  very  great  difficulty  in  finding 
names  for  hundreds  of  plants  that  would 
1  be  recognised  in  different  parts  of  the 
(  country,  or  even  in  the  next  county.  It 
i  is  also  noteworthy  that  the  native  wild 
plants  of  Japan  are  cultivated  in  a  part 
of  the  grounds  by  themselves  much  in  the 
same  way  as  we"  should  pursue  wild  gar¬ 
dening. 

In  considering  the  difficulty  or  other¬ 
wise  with  which  any  of  the  Japanese  plants 
can  be  grown  in  this  country,  it  is  well 
:  to  remember  all  the  conditions  that  pre¬ 
vail  there.  The  soil  to  a  large  extent 
consists  of  gritty  volcanic  material,  in 
which  there  is  an  abundance  of  vegetable 
matter,  thus  forming  a  splendid  medium 
for  the  cultivation  of  alpine  and  other 
choice  plants.  The  summer  in  Japan  is 
intensely  hot,  but  this  ripens  the  tissues 
of  the  plants,  thereby  enabling  them  to 
pass  through  the  winter,  which  is  propor¬ 
tionately  severe.  Rain  is  also  plentiful 
throughout  the  year,  thus  forming  a  com¬ 
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bination  of  conditions  peculiarly  suitable 
for  native  Japanese  plants,  but  making  it 
difficult  for  us  to  cultivate  them  in  many 
instances  here  because  we  cannot  imitate 
the  conditions. 

We  require  a  greater  amount  of  heat 
to  harden  plants  against  the  cold,  but 
as  our  climate  varies  from  a  hard  frost 
to  mild  and  wet  weather  within  a  short 
period  of  time  the  plants  are  unable  to 
resist  these  rapid  changes.  The  mountain 
plants  offer  us  more  trouble  than  those 
from  the  lowlands  of  Japan,  but  the  same 
might  be  said,  in  many  cases,  with  our 
own  mountain  plants. 

- - - 

THE  .  . 

Portugal  Heath. 


(Erica  lusitanica).  \ 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  a 
spray  of  one  of  the  earliest  flowering 
Heaths  we  have.  After  a  mild  winter  it 


comes  into  bloom  during  January.  In  a 
young  state  the  plant  is  very  much  like 
the  Tree  Heath,  and  indeed  attains  a  con¬ 
siderable  size  with  age,  although  younger 
plants  are  always  much  more  handsome 
than  large  and  overgrown  ones.  I  he 
flowers  are  bell-shaped,  and  hence  the 
reason  for  the  plant  being  sometimes 
named  E.  codonodes,  which  means  like  a 
bell.  They  are  white,  tinted  pink,  and 
being  produced  in  enormous  numbers, 
they  present  a  handsome  appearance  in 
the  opening  of  the  year  when  flowers  of 
any  kind  are  usually  scanty  enough, 
especially  out  of  doors.  It  may  be  grown 
as  a  single  bush  in  a  circular  bed  or 
larger  beds  may  be  filled  with  plants,  an 
interesting  effect  being  produced  by  hav¬ 
ing  large  bushes  in  the  centre  and  smaller 
ones  round  the  outside.  A  peaty  soil 
should  be  employed  if  possible,  otherwise 
a  compost  should  be  made  up  of  sandy 
soil  and  leaf  mould.  The  Portugal 
Heath  thus  forms  a  preclude  to  E.  medi- 
terranea  hybrida  and  the  varieties  wdiich 
follow  it. 


Maclaren  a»d  Sc?:s. 

The  Portugal  Heath  [Erica  lusitanica). 
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The  Flower  Garden. 

The  weather  is  a  favourite  topic  of  mine. 
No;  I  do  not  mean  that  exactly,  but  the 
weather  causes  me.  so  much  concern  owing 
to  its  changeability,  that  I  cannot  resist  re¬ 
ferring  to  it.  Bad  or  gcod,  the  weather  is 
the  Englishman’s  chief  topic  of  conversa¬ 
tion.  I  remember  reading  of  a  lady  who 
once  told  a  gentleman  he  was  the  most  ori¬ 
ginal  man  she  had  ever  met,  because  he 
never  referred  to  the  weather.  I  am  not 
going  to  complain  just  now,  for  the  elements 
are  favourable  for  outdoor  work.  “  Are  you 
afraid  of  work?”  asked  the  rancher  of  a 
nigger.  “  Me  no  ’fraid  of  work,”  replied 
the  black.  “Me  lays  down  side  of  it.”  I 
hope  readers  are  not  laying  beside  the  work 
that  now  needs  doing.  Look  where  one  will, 
it’s  work  all  the  time. 

Sweet  Peas. 

Sweet  Peas  have  been  giving  me  a  deal  of 
work  lately.  I  suppose  I  may  venture  upon 
the  subject  again,  despite  all  that  has  been 
said.  An  enthusiast  never  tires  of  talking 
shop,  I  find,  and  of  course  all  readers  are 
enthusiasts  over  gardening  generally,  and 
Sweet  Peas  in  particular.  Small  wonder 
either,  for  the  Editor  has  done  his  best  to 
provide  readers  with  reliable  information. 
I  would,  however,  supplement  his  remarks 
re  sowing.  C.  J.  Harrison  has  evidently 
some  valuable  new  sorts,  and  I  certainly 
would  not  risk  a  single  seed  in  the  open 
ground.  Cheap  seed  can  be  sown  thicker, 
and  thinned  out  if  it  all  germinates,  but  a 
valuable  novelty  is  too  precious  for  outdoor 
sowing.  I  have  always  found  that  insects 
and  birds  pay  particular  attention  to  new 
things.  They  seem  to  be  able  to  distinguish 
them  with  unerring  instinct.  As  I  and 
others  have  intimated,  novelties  in  Sweet 
Peas  are  exceedingly  numerous  this  season, 
the  list  running  to  two  score.  Nearly  half 
of  these  are  of  the  wavy  type,  so  we  may 
revel  in  orchid-flowered  Sweet  Peas  to  cur 
hearts’  content.  Just  imagine  three  wavy 
whites  being  offered  at  one  time,  and  one  of 
them  a  pure  Spencer.  No  time  should  be 
lost  in  sowing  if  blooms  are  wanted  for 
exhibition  purposes.  A  late  sown  batch  can 
be  entirely  dispensed  with  I  find. 

Roses. 

Roses  should  be  got  in  at  the  earliest  pos¬ 
sible  moment,  if  gcod  flowers  are  wanted. 
I  have  seen  exhibition  blooms  cut  from 
plants  set  out  in  mid  March,  but  the  bushes 
were  skilfully  handled.  1  am  dis¬ 
posed  to  think  a  recent  writer  is  a 
trifle  severe  respecting  the  selection  of 
varieties.  I  cannot  agree  that  exhibi¬ 
tion  varieties  for  the  most  part  are  dis¬ 
appointing  for  garden  purposes.  A  few  are 
of  course,  but  the  general  run  of  exhibition 
flowers  are"  secured  by  special  culture.  As 
I  pointed  out  recently,  the  N.R.S.  catalogue 
is  an  excellent  guide  for  novices. 

Grass  Borders. 

Where  grass  borders  upon  paths  or  beds, 
no  time  should  be  lost  in  trimming  the 
edges.  Use  a  good  sharp  cutting  tool.  In 
large  places  a  wheeled  contrivance  is  used, 
but  there  is  nothing  to  beat  the  old  edging 
iron  for  real  good  work.  The  worker,  too, 
must  be  good. 


Hotbed  Making. 

Hotbed  making  is  a  matter  that  calls  for 
attention.  Gcod  fresh  strawy  horse  manure 
'should  be  secured,  and  to  keep  a  steady  heat 
its  bulk  should  be  increased  one  third  by 
dead  leaves.  Turn  the  heap  several  times  be¬ 
fore  making  up  the  bed  finally. 

Carnations. 

Carnations  in,  pots  standing  in  frames 
must  be  frequently  overhauled,  as  must  other 
plants  under  cover.  Carnations  out  of  doors 
may  well  be  examined.  Mice,  cut  worms, 
cats,  etc.,  all  pay  the:e  plants  some  atten¬ 
tion. 

Border  Plants. 

Border  plants  will  do  better  if  planted 
now,  before  the  drying  winds  of  March  set 
in.  Special  named  , sorts  of  florists’  hardy 
flowers,  such  as  Phloxes,  etc.,  will,  if  they 
'are  recent  introductions,  be  rather  small 
when  purchased,  and  to  make  sure  of  them 
a  specially  treated  position  should  be  given 
them.  Potting  them  up,  and  keeping  in  a 
cold  frame  until  April  or  May,  will  pre¬ 
vent  loss.  As  I  have  previously  suggested, 
'make  a  point  of  ordering  things  in  good 
time  ;  if  you  are  not  ready  for  the  stuff,  the 
nurserymen  are  always  willing  to  despatch 
when  desired. 

Climbing  Plants. 

Climbing  plants  should  have  a  little  at¬ 
tention  just  now.  The  yellow  Jasminum, 
after  flowering,  should  be  cut  back,  except 
where  further  space  has  to  be  filled.  All 
Clematis  of  the  Jackmannii  type  should  be 
cut  back  almost  to  the  ground,  unless  the 
plants  are  old  and  have  been  allowed  to 
run.  Much  the  best  flowers  are  got  from 
plants  that  are  cut  back  hard  annually.  C. 
montana  must  not  be  cut  back  hard,  as  the 
flowers  are  borne  on  the  previous  season’s 
'wood. 

Shrubs. 

Shruhs,  too,  may  be  attended  to,  but  care 
must  be  taken  so  that  all  the  flowering  wood 
is  left  intact.  Shrubby  Spiraeas  are  best 
when  cut  back  hard.  Deutzias  need  thinning 
slightly.  Such  things  as  flowering  Cur¬ 
rants  and  Lilac  are  safer  if  left  until  flower¬ 
ing  is  over.  One  need  net  fear  to  cut  out 
weakly  wood  of  any  species,  however. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

Planting  of  fruit  trees  may  continue  for 
awhile  longer,  but  do  not  put  off  until  to¬ 
morrow  what  can  be  done  to-day.  See  that 
all  established  and  newly  planted  trees  are 
given  a  mulch  of  manure. 

Cordons. 

Cordons  need  gcod  attention  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  as  the  trees  are  usually  planted  close. 
No-one  w  !  as  a  bit  of  blank  wall  suitably 
situated  should  hesitate  to  plant  this  type 
of  tree.  Market  men  are  now  relying  upon 
cordon  Apples  and  Pears  for  high-class 
fruits.  These  trees  can  be  grown  on  tightly 
strained  wires,  or  wooden  fences. 

Get  all  pruning  and  tying  done  as  soon  as 
possible. 


Strawberries. 

If  autumn-planted  Strawberries  have  lifte( 
through  frost,  press  them  lightly  with  thi 
foot.  Strawberries  must  be  firmly  planted 
If  a  plantation  is  to  be  made,  order  thi 
plants  but  wait  until  March  is  well  in  befor, 
planting. 

The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Things  should  be  looking  shipshape  here 
Tomatos. 

Hotbeds  for  raising  seed  should  be  pre 
pared,  but  it  is  inadvisable  to  start  sue! 
things  as  Tomatos  just  yet,  unless  suitabk 
quarters  for  growing  on  are  available.  1 
is  quite  a  mistake  to  sow  outdoor  Tomato 
too  early.  Mid  March  is  quite  soon  enough 
for  sturdy  plants  are  required  for  outdoci 
culture,  not  tender,  soft,  greenhouse  stuff 
raised  early  in  the  year. 

Seakale,  etc. 

Do  not  delay  planting  Shallots,  Arti 
chokes,  and  Seakale  thongs.  The  lattei 
must  have  rich  ground  if  gcod  crowns  are 
desired. 

Seed  Sowing. 

Do  not  attempt  a  sowing<>of  Onions, .Tur 
■nips,  Parsley,  or  Parsnips,  unless  the  sur 
face  soil  is  fairly  dry.  On  no  account  mu;t 
it  'be  sticky.  It  is  only  in  special  situations 
that  early  sown  Turnips  come  successfully. 

Cabbages. 

Treat  Cabbage  beds  to  a  dressing  cf  n it: ate 
of  sod'a.  A  small  handful  to  the  square 
yard  is  a  good  dressing.  Never  allow  thi- 
manure  to  touch  the  foliage. 

Mint. 

New  beds  of  Mint  should  now  be  made. 
By  taking  up  the  old  roots  and  selecting  the 
strongest  suckers  one  may  be  .sure  of  getting 
good  healthy  stuff.  Disease  frequently  at¬ 
tacks  old  roots,  but  by  replanting  annually 
this  is  generally  obviated.  Plant  the  sucker- 
one  foot  apart  and  make  the  soil  fairly  rich 
Old  roots  get  into  growth  more  quickly 
so  retain  a  few  until  the  uew  batch  is  well 
under  way. 

“  Horti.” 


The  Amateur’s  Greenhouse, 

Propagating  Dahlias. 

Those  growers  of  Dahlias  who  have  « 
greenhouse  should  always  make  a  point  ol 
striking  a  few  cuttings  to  produce  fine 
flowers.  Exhibitors  always  get  their  bes 
'blooms  from  cuttings,  and  even  if  one  dee- 
not  want  to  exhibit,  a  few  gcod  flowers  are 
always  acceptable  to  tease  friends  with 
Many  old  tubers  need  not  be  introduced  foi 
this  purpose,  and  I  always  get  quite  enougl 
cuttings  from  roots  stood  in  two  old  con 
densed  milk  boxes.  A  layer  of  leaf  mould 
is  placed  in  the  bottom  of  each  box,  the  se 
lected  stools  are .  put  in,  and  th'en  plenty 
of  leaf  mould  is  worked  down  among  anc 
over  them.  If  the  tubers  are  at  all  shrivellec 
or  Athe  leaf  mould  is  very  dryq  a  watering 
should  be  given  through  a  rosed  can.  Very 
little  water"  is,  however,  needed,  and  the 
syringe  may  supply  the  bulk.  The  boxe; 
may  be  stood  anywhere  in  the  light,  and  the 
young  growths  will  soon  appear. 

Soils  and  Composts. 

When  a  few  minutes  can  be  spared  frotf 
other  work,  a  few  barrow  loads  of  loam  and 
leaf  mould  should  be  got  into  the  potting 
•shed.  In  wet  weather  these  can  be  arranged 
in  composts,  of  which  only  two  of  what  1 
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may  call  standard  composts  need  be  pre¬ 
pared.  The  first  of  these  is  the  potting  com¬ 
post,  and  should  consist  of  loam,  pulled  to 
pieces  but  not  sifted,  2  parts;  leaf  mould, 
sifted  to  remove  'sticks  and  glass,  1  part; 
and  coarse,  silver  sand,  washed  if  dirty, 
one-sixth  part.  Mix  all  these  thoroughly 
together  and  leave  in  a  heap ;  the  slight 
alterations  required  for  different  plants  can 
be  made  at  potting  time.  The  sowing  com¬ 
post  should  be  passed  through  a  quarter  inch 
square  meshed  sieve,  reserving  the  coarser 
;parts  for  placing  at  the  bottoms  of  pans  and 
ooxes.  A  good  standard  sowing  compost  is 
made  of  loam,  leaf  mould,  and  coarse  sand 
in  equal  parts,  well  mixed,  and  sterilised 
by  pouring  boiling  water  over  it.  Do  this 
several  days  before  it  is  wanted  for  use. 

Cannas. 

These  noble  bedding  or  pot  plants  will 
now  be  growing,  and  should  be  brought  into 
the  light  and  cleaned.  If  wanted  for  the 
joutdoor  garden,  the  rcots  may  be  simply 
started  and  left  undivided;  or  split  into 
pieces  if  increase  iis  desired.  If,  however, 
pot  plants  with  really  fine  flowers  are  re¬ 
quired,  the  young  shoots  or  eyes  should  be 
detached  and  placed  singly  in  small  pots  of 
sandy  soil.  If  kept  close  and  syringed  they 
soon  root,  and  may  then  be  repotted. 

Malmaison  Carnations. 

If  a  few  extra  fine  plants  are  required 
for  blooming  late  in  the  summer,  pick  out 
a  selection  of  the  best  plants,  and  place  them 
in  8  in.  pots.  The  ordinary  stock  may  go 
into  6  in.  pots  for  giving  earlier  flowers. 
Loam  of  the  very  best  quality,  sandy  in  tex- 
:ure,  slhould  form  the  bulk  of  the  compost 
for  these  noble  and  fragrant  flowers,  and  a 
little  lime  or  powdered  mortar  is  essential 
to  the  best  results.  If  poor  soil  must  be 
used,  add  a  few  small  lumps  of  charcoal  to 
keep  it  sweet,  and  enrich  it  with  a  liberal 
dose  of  Clay’s  Fertiliser.  Above  all,  see 
that  the  collar  of  the  plant  stands  in  the 
centre  of  a  slight  hillock  when  potting  is 
finished,  an<^  not  in  a  depression.  The 
collar  is  the  part  of  the  stem  just  above  the 
Soil  surface,  whence  the  lowest  leaves 
spring. 

Calceolarias. 

These  should  also  be  shortly  placed  in 
their  flowering  pots;  6  in.  size  will  grow 
useful  little  plants,  but  8  in.  size  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  obtain  really  nice  specimens.  I  al¬ 
ways  like  to  use  dried  cow  dung,  instead  of 
leaf  mould,  in  the  compost  for  these,  es¬ 
pecially  if  the  lcam  is  sandy.  The  leaves 
are  very  brittle,  and  rough  handling  will 
quickly  snap  off  more  than  can  be  spared. 
These  same  leaves  are  rare  harbours  for 
green  fly,  which  cluster  on  the  under  sides 
of  the  somewhat  arched  leaf  blades.  Have 
.  them  out  before  potting ;  there  is  nothing 
better  than  vapourising  for  this.  Keep  the 
plants  cool  and  airy,  and  never  allow  the 
:  soil  to  become  really  dry. 

Vines. 

Even  in  the  ordinary  greenhouse,  Vine 
rods  will  shortly  be  breaking  into  new 
growth,  and  it  is  wise  to  look  them 
over  again  before  that  happens,  especially 
if  mealy  bug  has  been  troublesome.  As  the 
rods  will  have  been  previously  well  cleaned, 
diluted  methylated  spirits  may  be  used  to 
dress  them  now.  I  keep  an  old  salt  jar  for 
this  purpose,  and  a  halfworn  paint  brush. 
The  jar  is  half  filled  with  boiling  water  and 
then  filled  up  with  spirits.  It  should  be 
used  as  hot  as  possible,  and  well  scrubbed 
into  every  bit  of  the  Vine,  going  carefully 
when  near  the  buds.  On  no  account  miss 
these,  as  it  is  possible  that  a  few  early  bugs 
are  already  at  work  on  them.  Look  over  the 
border,  and  give  a  good  soaking  of  water  if 
the  soil  is  dry. 


Begonias  and  Gloxinias  from  Seeds. 

The  amateur  who  has  little  heat  will  find 
that  the  present  time  is  quite  early  enough 
to  make  a  start  in,  sowing  Begonia  and 
Gloxinia  seeds.  The  pans  should  be  well 
drained,  and  contain  fine  soil  on  the  surface. 
Mix  the  seeds  with  fine  silver  sand,  scatter 
thinly,  and  water  by  partly  immersing  the 
pan  in,  tepid  water.  Cover  with  a  pane  of 
glass,  and  if  possible  place  in  a  propagating 
case.  If  stood  in  the  open  greenhouse,  a 
covering  of  damp  mess  will  be  found  useful 
in  conserving  moisture  and  shading  the 
seeds. 

“  SUNNYSIDE.” 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

Cool  House  Orchids. 

There  are  many  species  of  different 
genera  that  can  be  successfully  cultivated  in 
the  cool  Orchid  house.  Some  few  years 
ago  writers  advocated  that  the  temperature 
of  the  cool  house  during  the  winter  season 
should  be  about  40  to  45  degrees  normally. 
During  later  periods  and  up  to  the  present 
time  the  temperatures  for  the  ccol  division 
have  been  raised  to  from  50  to  55  degrees 
with  normal  conditions  prevailing  outside, 
but  it  should  be  distinctly  understood  that 
with  unfavourable  conditions  outside  no 
harm  will  be  done  if  the  temperature  drops 
five  or  even  ten  degrees,  providing  the  mois¬ 
ture  in  the  atmosphere  be  reduced  corres¬ 
pondingly.  If  the  plants  are  in  a  reason¬ 
ably  dry  state  they  are  not  nearly  so  liable 
to  injury  by  low  readings  of  the  tempera¬ 
ture  as  would  be  the  case  in  obtaining  nor¬ 
mal  temperature  under  such  conditions  ; 
this  would  necessitate  an  excessive  use  of 
artificial  heat,  and  in  my  opinion  there  is 
nothing  more  detrimental  to  the  well-being 
of  the  plants  than  excessive  fire  heat.  In 
the  cool  Orchid  house  it  is  well  to  have 
ample  piping,  so  that  there  is  no  necessity 
to  have  the  pipes  more  than  warm  to  retain 
what  is  required  during  the  season  of  the 
year  when  artificial  heat  is  needed.  Orchids 
are  far  more  extensively  grown  now  than 
they  ever  were.  What  is  more,  they  are 
better,  grown  to-day  than  at  any  former 
period.  I  think  this  sufficiently  proves  that 
their  requirements  are  better  understood  than 
was  previously  the  case.  We  may  con¬ 
fidently  look  forward  to  still  greater  pro¬ 
gress  and  development  in  their  culture. 
Amateur  gardeners  may  do  a  great  deal  to¬ 
wards  their  general  cultivation  if  they  will 
treat  Orchids  as  plants,  to  be  grown  under 
similar  conditions  and  at  no  greater  expense 
than  is  incurred  in  the  cultivation  of  a 
general  collection  of  greenhouse  plants. 

Their  Treatment. 

Now  to  get  back  to  the  reasonableness  of 
cool  house  Orchids  requiring  a  growing 
temperature  during  the  winter.  Take,  for 
example,  Odontoglossum  crispum.  The  bulk 
of  this  species  is  in  the  greatest  activity  of 
growth  during  the  months  between  Septem¬ 
ber  and  May  inclusive.  Now,  if  we  are  to 
give  them  a  low  temperature  during  the 
actual  period  in  which  they  are  making 
their  growth  and  developing  their  pseudo¬ 
bulb,  as  well  as  flowering,  we  can  only  ex¬ 
pect  what  we  get  under  the  same  conditions 
in  nature — a  restricted  growth.  This  is  just 
what  we  obtain.  With  the  higher  tempera¬ 
ture  we  can  treat  the  plants  more  liberally, 
with  the  result  that  we  are  able  to  produce 
growths  on  the  plants  generally  such  as  are 
rarely  seen  in  imported  plants,  or,  in  other 
words,  artificial  conditions  are  better  for  the 
plants  than  those  provided  by  Nature.  This 
will  be  apparent  in  the  more  robust  and 
vigorous  condition  which  the  plants  them¬ 
selves  will  present.  I  may  be  told  it  is  not 
so  much  the  temperature  as  the  methods  of 
treatment  in  other  respects.  True  these  have 


changed  also  in  the  more  liberal  use  of  pot- 
ing  compost  and  the  inclusion  of  moisture- 
retaining  substances  in  the  composts,  but 
unless  we  had  a  rise  in  temperature  I  do 
not  see  how  it  would  have  been  possible  to 
give  extra  bulk  of  compost  at  the  roots ;  it 
would  scarcely  have  been  safe  to  experiment 
in  this  direction.  Ventilation,  too,  is  an¬ 
other  item  in  the  culture  of  ccol  Orchids 
that  must  have  every  attention  ;  free  circu¬ 
lation  at  all  times  is  desirable,  but  not  such 
as  will  clear  the  moisture  from  the  atmos¬ 
phere  when  its  retention  is  the  absolute  life 
of  the  plants.  Treat  Orchids  in  the  same 
way  that  would  prove  successful  with  the 
cultivation  of  other  plants,  and  their  suc¬ 
cessful  cultivation  is  assured  also. 

H.  J.  Chapman. 

- f+4 - 

Nerines. 

There  are  no  doubt  many  readers  of 
The  Gardening  World  anxiously  await¬ 
ing  the  advent  of  a  first  class  autumn 
flowering  plant,  a  plant  to  take  the  place 
of  the  Chrysanthemum,  something  more 
easily  grown,  and  which  would  not  take 
up  so  much  valuable  space  in  the  green¬ 
house.  Many  of  your  readers  are,  I  am 
sure,  wearied  of  the  Chrysanthemum  ;  it 
does  not  signify  where  he  may  be,  or  what 
he  may  be  doing,  ’Mums  stare  him  in  the 
face,  and  before  the  season  is  over  he  is 
heartily  tired  of  them. 

In  recommending  Nerines  and  their 
hybrids  as  a  substitute,  I  have  no  hesita¬ 
tion  in  saying,  they  are  the  most  beautiful 
class  of  autumn  flowering  plants  in  culti¬ 
vation  ;  for  brilliancy  of  colour  and  variety 
of  tints  these  plants  run  the  Orchid  very 
close. 

A  large  grower  of  Orchids,  on  seeing 
the  collection  of  Nerines  here  in  full 
bloom,  exclaimed,  “  they  are  more  bril¬ 
liant  than  a  house  of  Orchid  blooms.  '’ 

The  Nerine  is  a  South  African  bulb  of 
very  easy  culture,  the  only  secret  being 
a  thorough  roasting  in  the  full  sun  during 
the  resting  period,  that  is  from  May  until 
the  flower  spikes  appear,  which  would  be 
about  the  end  of  September. 

We  have  here  about  three  thousand 
bulbs,  and  the  mode  of  culture  practised 
is  as  follows  : — During  August  they  are 
overlooked,  and  those  that  are  over¬ 
crowded  transferred  to  larger  pots,  and 
others,  in  which  the  soil  has  become  sour, 
are  shaken  out  and  repotted,  using  a 
compost  of  fibrous  loam,  sand  and  leaf- 
mould,  making  it  very  firm  about  the 
roots,  as  Nerines  revel  in  hard  potting. 
They  are  then  placed  back  into  the 
cold  frame,  where  they  remain  until  the 
flowering  season.  When  the  flower  spike 
is  first  visible,  they  are  placed  in  pans 
of  water  for  a  good  soaking,  this  being 
the  only  way  to  water  them  effectually 
after  such  a  long  period  of  rest.  After 
soaking  transfer  them  to  the  greenhouse, 
where  they  would  flower,  and  grow 
through  the  winter  months  in  a  temper¬ 
ature  of  50  to  55  degrees  F.  During  very 
cold  nights  the  thermometer  may  be 
allowed  to  drop  as  low  as  40  degrees. 
We  give  an  occasional  dose  of  soot  water 
as  a  preventive  from  mite.  The  foregoing 
cultural  notes  if  closely  followed,  would 
not  fail  to  give  rC  wealth  of  bloom,  and 
more  than  repay  the  little  trouble  and 
care  bestowed  upon  them,  as  compared 
to  the  Chrvsanthemum. 

W.  H.  W. 
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Border  Carnations. 

In  gardens  where  the  soil  is.  of  a  cold, 
wet,  or  clayey  character,  or  situated 
within  range  of  smoky  towns,  the  young 
layers  of  Carnations  are  potted  up  m 
autumn  and  wintered  in  cold  frames.  n 
the  southern  and  more  favoured  parts  01 
England  preparations  may  now  be  made 
for  planting  out  these  Carnations  m  their 
flowering  quarters.  In  the  more  northern 
parts  of  England  and  in  Scotland  a  month 
later  for  this  operation  will  be  suitable. 
The  beds  or  borders  should  have  been 
trenched  or  dug  and  manured,  or  other¬ 
wise  enriched  in  the  autumn  s,o  that  tfle 
preparation  now  may  be  limited  to  level¬ 
ling  the  ground  and  treading  it  previous 
to  planting.  It  is  necessary  to  select  a 
time  when  the  soil  is  workable  withou 
puddling.  As  planting  goes  on  the  soil 
around  each  plant  should  be  made  per 
fectly  firm.  Plantations  that  were  made 
in  the  autumn  will  now  require  inspec¬ 
tion,  and  plants  that  have  been  raised  by 
the  frost  may  be  pushed  home  again  with 
the  fingers.  Some  of  the  plants  may 
have  died  or  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
grub,  and  their  places  should  be  filled  up 
with  'plants  from  the  reserve  in  pots. 

Show  Carnations  and  Picotees. 

With  the  lengthening  day  show  Carna¬ 
tions  and  Picotees  in  pots  will  now  be 
making  a  little  growth,  but  particularly 
those  which  are  grown  in  properly  con¬ 
structed  Carnation  houses.  The  low 
temperature  since  Christmas  has  been 
holding  them  more  or  less  in  check  in 
frames,  but  the  time  will  soon  arrive  for 
repotting  the  plants,  that  is,  giving  them 
their  last  shift. 

A  suitable  compost  was  mentioned  in 
my  instructions  for  January,  p.  56.  If 
this  is  in  readiness  a  sufficient  number 
of  pots  of  the  required  size  should  be 
cleaned  and  otherwise  got  ready  for  the 
work.  These  may  vary  from  6  in.  to 
8  in.  or  q  in.  in  diameter,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  plants.  The  latter  vary 
greatlv  in  strength  and  even  in  ultimate 
growth,  but  two  or  three  can  be  put  to¬ 
gether  so  as  to  properly  fill  the  pot. 

Plants  in  frames  require  inspection  for 
watering,  even  if  verv  little  growth  has 
been  made.  East  wind's  have  the  effect 
of  drying  up  the  soil,  and  the  roots  would 
suffer  if  kept  long  in  this  condition.  Ven¬ 
tilation  should  be  freely  given  on  all  occa¬ 
sions,  but  to  guard  against  cutting  east 
winds  the  sashes  of  the  frames  should  be 
tilted  up  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  from 
which  the  wind  comes.  Although  per- 
fectlv  hardy  cold  east  winds  would  have 
a  damaging  effect  upon  plants  that  have 
been  under  glass  for  some  months  past. 

Tree  Carnations. 

Cuttings  will  now  root  more  readily 
than  in  December  or  January.  See  that 
they  are  not  infested  with  green  fly.  or 
red  spider,  or  have  them  dipped  in  a  solu¬ 


tion  of  gishurst  compound  or  soft  soap. 
Leave  the  cuttings  on  the  bench  for  a 
short  time,  and  then  wash  them  in  clean 
water  previous  to  inserting  them  in  pots 
of  sandy  soil.  Make  the  sand  quite  firm, 
and  water  afterwards  with  the  rose  to  settle 
the  soil.  Carnation  cuttings  always  root 
best  if  cared  for  from  the  first  so  that 
the  leaves  never  flag.  Short  side  shoots 
taken  from  the  flowering  stem  are  best, 
provided  they  are  getting  firm  at  the  .base. 
Pot  off  the  earlier  batches  as  soon  as  they 
are  rooted,  as  this  allows  them  to  make 
progress  without  getting  pot  bound. 
Marguerite  Carnations. 

For  a  display  in  the  open  air  about  the 
end  of  July  or  beginning  of  August  seeds 
should  be  sown  at  once  in  any  light  soil 
and  placed  in  a  house  with  a  temperature 
of  60  degrees  by  night.  A  bed  of  fer¬ 
menting  manure  might  be  employed,  but 
at  this  early  period  of  the  year,  owing  to 
the  moisture  from  the  manure,  the  seed¬ 
lings  are  very  liable  to  damp  off  than 
later  on,  when  the  outside  temperature 
gets  higher  and  the  sun  warmer.  As  soon 
as  the  seedlings  make  their  appearance 
they  should  be  removed  from  any  case 
or  propagating  bed  and  placed  on  shelves 
near  the  glass  in  the  same  house.  When 
a  pair  of  leaves  have  been  made  the  seed¬ 
lings  may  be  transferred  to  bo'xes,  and 
afterwards  potted  off  singly  when  the 
plants  are  2  in.  or  3  in.  high. 

American  Carnations. 

With  the  lengthening  days  the  plants 
will  show  returning  vigour,  and  the  later 


batches  especially  will  give  a  finer  displa; 
of  flowers  than  in  the  previous  tv- 
months.  A  temperature  of  50  degrees  i 
sufficient  for  most  of  them,  and  in  th 
case  of  the  newer  and  more  highly  im 
proved  forms  the  flowers  will  open  freel 
with  a  little  assistance,  perhaps,  in  som 
cases  where  the  calyx  is  inclined  to  spli 
irregularly.  Pot  off  rooted  cuttings  am 
take  more  to  give  a  succession.  Even  i; 
the  case  of  perpetual  bloomers  the  plant 
make  the  best  display  as  they  first  read 
the  flowering  stage.  By  this  means  th 
display  can  be  lengthened. 

J.  D.  F.  W. 
- 4~M> - 

Carnation 

.  .  .  FLAMINGO. 


The  flowers  of  this  American  variety 
when  well  grown,  are  3 in.  in  diameter  am 
carried  on  stems  2j4ft-  in  length.  Th 
colour  is  a  brilliant  dark  scarlet,  and  th 
flowers  are  fragrant. 

The  accompanying  illustration  show 
a  number  of  blooms,  which  have  been  se 
up  in  the  style  often  pursued  in  this  coun 
trv.  and  which  is  calculated  to  give  deco 
rative  effect.  In  America  the  flowers  ar 
also  cut  with  long  stems,  but  purpose! 
set  up  for  exhibition,  so  that  they  wil 
form  a  large  bunch  or  bouquet.  Caxna 
tions  are  calculated,  however,  to  giv 
quite  a  different  effect  when  the  stem 
are  so  placed  with  the  flowers  droopin; 
or  hanging  downwards  for  a  greater  0 
less  length.  It  all  depends  upon  the  tast 
of  the  decorator  as  to  the  effect  that  wil 
be  produced  when  the  flowers  are  ar 
ranged  in  this  fashion. 

No  doubt,  there  are  situations  and  con 
ditions  in  designs  where  the  flowers  ar 
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productive  of  the  best  effect  arranged  in 
this  fashion.  The  ultimate  result  depends 
upon  how  he  manipulates  the  flowers  and 
places  them.  In  floral  decorations  there 
is  always  the  widest  scope  for  taste  and 
ingenuity  in  this  sort  of  work  so  as  to  give 
novelty  even  with  the  same  kind  of  flowers 
which  have  often  'been  used  before. 

This  form  of  decoration  could  be  car¬ 
ried  out  with  some  of  our  border  Car¬ 
nations  where  the  stems  lend  themselves 
for  such  a  purpose,  but  hitherto  the  tree 
varieties  which  bloom  in  winter  could 
only  be  cut  with  relatively  short  stems. 

The  leading  qualities  desired  in  these 
American  Carnations  is  size,  form  of 
bloom,  a  good  calyx  that  will  open  regu¬ 
larly  without  splitting,  and  a  long  stem 
which  can  he  cut  for  decorative  purposes. 
Where  short  stems  are  required  these 
long  ones  can  always  be  cut  to  suit  the 
purpose,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  those 
with  short  stems  cannot  well  be  length¬ 
ened  without  giving  them  an  artificial 
appearance.  Another  and  a  leading  fea¬ 
ture  in  their  favour  is  that  they  flower 
during  the  autumn,  winter  and  spring 
months,  thus  bridging  over  half  of  the 
year  with  Carnation  flowers. 

- - 

Carnation 

.  .  .  MARMION. 


3) 

Mr.  H.  Burnett,  St.  Margaret’s  Vineries, 
Forest  Road,  Guernsey,  writes  as  fol¬ 
lows: — “You  omitted  to  state  that  Mar- 
mion  was  raised  by  me.  Marmion  is  not 
a  Malmaison,  though  of  that  type,  but  is 
a  true  winter  flowering  tree  Carnation, 
and  is  a  seedling  from  two  American 
varieties,  one  of  the  parents  being  Mrs. 
T.  W.  Lawson.  During  the  spring  and 
summer,  and  on  the  old  plant  during 
winter  (two  years  old),  the  flowers  come 
much  more  intense  in  colour,  almost  scar¬ 
let,  and  nearly  lose  the  white  pijcotee 
edge.” 


Culture  in  Houses.— Trees,  or  rather 
bushes  and  pyramids  in  pots  and  tubs,  are 
very  profitable  when  grown  in  suitable 
houses.  And  suitable  structures  are  those 
erected  in  a  plain  manner  with  plenty  of 
light  and  air  admitted.  Feeding  must,  of 
course,  be  carried  out  judiciously  as  the 
roots  are  restricted  in  the  pots,  and  extra 
care  must  be  taken  as  regards  ordinary 
watering,  otherwise  the  training  and  treat¬ 
ment  generally  should  be  the  same  as  ad¬ 
vised  in  the  case  of  outside  trees.  Nets 
or  open  muslin  gauze  will,  if  fastened 
over  the  ventilators,  keep  the  birds  and 
wasps  away  from  the  fruit. 

Exhibiting  Cherries.  —  Gather  the 
Cherries  with  the  stalks  attached.  Fifty 
form  a  dish,  and  these  should  possess 
good  flavour,  be  Large  and  of  brilliantly 
clear  colour,  and  with  fresh  green  stalks, 
not  shrivelled  ones.  Set  up  the  Cherries 
in  pyramidal  form  on  a  plate  neatly 
covered  with  nice  green  leaves. 


Insect  Pests. — Black  aphis  infests  the 
young  shoots  in  spring,  and  if  they  are 
left  undisturbed  they  quickly  ruin  the 
branches.  There  are  two  ways  of  getting 
rid  of  these  pests.  First,  by  dipping  the 
shoots  in  a  vessel  of  tobacco  water ; 
second,  by  scattering  tobacco  powder  on 
th£  shoots  so  infested  and  then  syringing 
off  both  aphis  and  powder'  after  the  lapse 
of  two  hours. 

Red  spider  soon  cripples  Cherry  Trees 
by  abstracting  the  juice  from  the  under 
portion  of  the  leaves.  When  you  see  the 
leaves  turning  yellow  or  brown  you  may 
be  pretty  sure  that  red  spider  is  the 
cause.  But  the  enemy  should  not  be 
allowed  to  gain  such  a  footing  as  to  make 
its  presence  so  apparent.  Well  syringe 
the  foliage  every  day,  forcibly  driving  the 
water  beneath  the  leaves  so  as  to 
thoroughly  moisten  every  part.  This  will 


prevent  the  insects  lodging  on  the  leaves 
as  they  do  not  thrive  in  a  moist  place,  but 
in  a  dry,  warm  one. 

Gumming.  -  This  is  an  exudation  of 
gum  from  a  branch.  If  you  bruise  a 
healthy  branch  in  any  way,  such  as  hit¬ 
ting  it  with  a  hammer,  twisting  a  young 
branch,  or  allowing  the  head  of  a  nail,  or 
a  wore  to  become  embedded  in  one,  gum¬ 
ming  will  probably  result.  But  even 
where  there  are  no  outward  signs  of  bruis¬ 
ing,  gum  will  sometimes  exude.  A 
branch  badly  affected  should  be  entirely 
cut  out. 

The  very  best  way  of  preventing  gum¬ 
ming  is  to  grow  the  trees  in  soil  of  medium 
richness,  and  so  obtain  branches  of 
medium  strength.  Very  gross  shoots 
often  “gum,”  and  so  prove  useless  to  the 
grower. 

A  Select  List  of  Varieties. 

June. — Early  Rivers,  Belle  d’Orleans, 


Early  Red  Bigarreau,  WerdePs  Early 
Black,  Elton,  Governor  Wood,  Black 
Eagle,  and  Black  Heart. 

July  and  August. — Knight’s  Early 
Black.  Arch  Duke,  Bigarreau  Napoleon, 
Jeffreys  Duke,  Large  Red  Bigarreau,  Late 
Black  Bigarreau,  Late  Duke,  May  Duke, 
Florence,  Royal  Duke,  Bigarreau,  White 
Heart,  and  Morello. 

A  Select  List  for  Market. 

Early  Red  Bigarreau,  Elton,  Black 
Heart,  Governor  Wood,  Arch  Duke,  May 
Duke,  Large  Red  Bigarreau,  Bigarreau. 
Morello,  White  Heart. 

A  Select  List  for  Pyramids. 

Early  Red  Bigarreau,  Governor  Wood, 
Elton,  Black  Heart,  May  Duke,  Bigarreau, 
Morello,  Arch  Duke,  White  Heart. 

G. 

(To  be  continued. ) 


A,  Gummed  branch.  B,  Shows  how  e  split  portion  will  affect  the  lower  branch  D, 
unless  it  is  cut  off  at  the  dark  line  C. 
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Address :  The  Editor,  The  Gardening 
World,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may 
cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions 
should  be  as  brief  as  -possible  and  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a-  separate  sheet 
of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make 
the  best  .use  of  this  column  are  invited  to 
prepare  and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline 
drawing  or  plan  of  their  gardens ,  indicating 
the  position  of  beds  and  lawns,  the  charac- 


STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

1519.  Pelargonium  Cuttings. 

I  intend  putting  into  heat  the  Pelar¬ 
goniums  taken  from  outside  last  autumn. 
Should  cuttings  be  taken  now?  They  have 
white  buds  about  an  inch  long.  (Ealing, 
Middlesex). 

There  is  no  necessity  for  taking  the  cut¬ 
tings  at  once ;  indeed,  they  are  too  short. 
Put  your  Pelargoniums  into  heat,  and  when 
the  cuttings  are  2  in.  or  3  in.  long  you  can 
then  take  them  off  and  insert  them  as  cut¬ 
tings.  You  say  the  buds  are  white,  but  that 
is  owing  to  the  deficiency  of  light  during  the 
winter,  but  by  placing  the  plants  in  heat  the 
cuttings  will  get  stronger,  greener,  and  be 
in  a  much  better  condition  for  rooting  later 
on  than  if  you  took  them  off  at  present. 

1520.  Flowers  for  Unheated  Conservatory. 

I  should  be  much  obliged  if  you  would 
kindly  say  what  seeds  I  could'  sow  that 
would  be  in.  bloom  in  a  cold  greenhouse  by 
next  Christmas  or  January.  My  greenhouse 
is  full  oL  greenery,  but  no  flowers,  as  I  was 
too  late  in  sowiing  last  year.  I  mean  to  be 
in  time  this  year,  so  when  shall  I  sow  and 
please  tell  me  of  something  that  will  look 
showy  and  effective.  (C.  H.  P.,  Surrey). 

The  difficuty  in  getting  plants  to  flower 
at  Christmas  in  an  unheated  house  is  the 
want  of  light  and  heat,  and  for  that  reason 
only  certain  plants  will  make  sufficient 
growth  to  flower.  Several  of  the  bulbs 
would  flower  by  that  time  if  potted  up  in 
September.  For  instance,  you  could  pot  up 
Snowdrops,  Roman  Hyacinths  and  Crocus 
Imperati.  Christmas  Roses,  if  potted  up  in 
autumn,  would  also  flower  by  that  time  under 
glass.  You  might  also  sow  Winter  Brown 
Wallflower  and  Earliest  of  All  Wallflower 
in  July,  and  have  them  in  their  flowering 
pots  before  the  end  of  September.  You 
might  sow  Stock  Princess  Alice  at  the  same 
time,  and  it  might  give  you  flowers.  There 
are  several  of  the  late  flowering  Chrysan¬ 
themums  which  you  could  either  grow  in 
pots  or  plant  out  in  the  garden  during 
summer  and  lift  before  the  end  of  Septem¬ 
ber.  You 'could  propagate  these  from  cut¬ 
tings  in  March.  The  varieties  we  refer  to 
are  Mrs.  T.  Thompson,  Snowdrift  and  Wes¬ 
tern  King,  .all  white)  Golden  Age,  Golden 
Yictoria,  Negoya  and  Mytilene,  yellow ; 
Framfield  Pink  and  Louise  Charvet,  pink; 
Exmouth  Crimson,  Violet  Ladv  Beaumont 
and  Red  Canning,  crimson.  If  you  only 
grow  a  number  of  the  things  we  have  men- 


ter  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall ;  posi¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  etc.  The 
north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  over¬ 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  It 
should  also  be  stated  whether  the  garden  is 
flat  or  on  a  declivity,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  marked.  Particulars  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soil  will  also  help  us  to  give 
satisfactory  replies.  When  such  plans  are 
received  they  will  be  carefully  filed,  with  the 
name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and  will  be 
consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an  enquiry 
is  sent. 


tioned,  you  will  be  able  to  have  some  flowers 
amongst  your  green  plants.  Those  who 
make  a  practice  of  filling  their  greenhouses 
with  flowering  plants  in  winter  maintain  a 
temperature  of  50  degs.  by  night  by  means 
of  hot  water  pipes. 

1521.  Conservatory  with  Frosted  Glass. 

Over  the  dining  room  is  a  conservatory, 
off  the  back  drawing  room.  This  is  now 
vacant,  and  1  want  a  scheme  to  do  it  up 
very  artistically  indeed.  There  is  now  no 
heat  in  it,  but  a  supply  of  cold  water. 
Could  one  get  a  self-regulating  stove  cheap. 
I  mean  one  which  would  act  by  a  ther¬ 
mometer  some  way,  worked  by  oil  even  if 
not  self-filling  with  the  water/  I  have  had 
electric  light  put  in  it.  The  roof  is  frosted 
glass  and  the  windows  are  stained  glass. 
The  sides  are  walls,  also,  of  course,  the 
back,  so  no  doubt  it  will  not  get  much  heat 
from  the  sun.  Would  Roses  grow  in  it, 
say  Marechal  ISTiel  ?  (E.  J.  Hoey,  Middle¬ 

sex). 

YVe  suppose  you  mean  that  there  are  hot- 
water  pipes  in  the  conservatory  filled  with 
cold  water,  otherwise  you  will  have  to  get 
a  stove  of  some  sort  with  sufficient  hot-water 
pipes  attached  to  it,  to  give  the  necessary 
temperature.  In  recent  numbers  of  The 
Gardening  World  you  will  see  a  variety  of 
stoves  of  moderate  price  offered  for  sale 
for  the  heating  of  conservatories,  etc.  In¬ 
deed,  there  is  frequent  reference  in  The 
Gardening  World  to  these  small  stoves. 
There  is  not  much  waste  of  water,  so  that 
even  if  you  have  no  self-regulating  tank, 
the  supply  can  be  kept  up  by  putting  in  a 
canful  or  two  of  water  into  the  supply 
cistern  now  and  again.  At  the  same  time 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  a 
small  supply  tank  (from  a  hot-water  en¬ 
gineer)  regulated  with  a  valve  and  ball  for 
keeping  the  pipes  full  of  water.  We  regret 
very  much  the  presence  of  frosted  glass  on 
the  rcof  and  stained  glass  on  the  sides  of 
the  conservatory,  as  the.  daylight  is  thereby 
shut  out,  making  the  house  practically  use¬ 
less  for  plant  growing.  YYe  could  grow 
1  erns  in  such  a  place,  but  should  not  care 
to  undertake  the  girowing  of  flowers.  Neither 
would  we  recommend  Roses  to  be  planted  in 
such  a  house..  They  would  give  you  no  end 
of  torment  with  green  fly  and  produce  very 
few  flowers.  YYe  think  the  only'  hope  for 
such  ^house  would  be  to  remove  the  frosted 
glass  irom  the  roof  entirely  and  reglaze  with 
clear  glass.  See  under  Flower  Garden  for 
3rour  other  answers. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

1522.  Plants  for  a  Town  Garden. 

I  will  be  so  much  obliged  if  you  can  gi 
me  some  hints  as  to  how  I  may  make 
really  original  and  pretty  garden  of  tl 
little  place  we  have.  The  difficulties  a: 
very  numerous,  but  still  I  am  anxious  to  ,• 
least  try  to  make  something — a  little  oasi 
so  to  say.  It  is  a  town  garden  at  tl 
back,  but  owing  to  very  uneven  grcun 
on  the  road  level  it  is  rather  unusualty  ope  ,i 
and  free  from  dirt.  I  enclose  a  rough  plai 
Now  it  is  all  rough  and  I  suppose  woul 
want  digging  up  and  a  lot  of  new  soi 
YY'e  think  of  running  a  high  trellis  rig] 
round,  only  will  it  stop  the  sun  entirely 
There  are  a  pair  of  old  shutters  outside  ti 
dining-room  window,  but  we  think  of  ha 
ing  French  windows,  and  could  one  not  gi 
a  pair  of  collapsing  iron  shutiers?  The 
the  house  walls  would  be  free  for  nic . 
climbers.  YY’culd  Roses  grow  in  the  gardens 
Is  stiff,  cla3'ey  soil  wanted  for  them?  C 
course,  some  nice  grass  would  be  wanted 
I  do  not  know  if  a  kind  of  little  pavilion- : 
as  back  gardens  are  rather  overlooked — ou 
side  the  dining-room  window  would  be  pc.- 
sible,  one  must  not  darken  it  a  bit  thougl 
Please  answer  me  very  fully  as  I  am  no 
at  all  skilled  in  gardening.  (E.  J.  Hoei 
Middlesex). 

Your  best  plan  is  to  set  about  digging  th 
garden  deeply  or  even  trenching  it,  or  g< 
someone  to  do  so.  Incorporate  a  considei 
able  amount  of  manure  with  the  soil  whil 
the  operations  are  proceeding.  YY’e  thin 
new  soil  will  not  be  necessary  if  3'ou  trend 
and  manure  well.  If  the  soil  is  clayey,  a 
we  think  it  would  be  if  the  natural  soil  0 
your  district  is  still  there,  the  clay  shoul 
not  be  brought  to  the  top,  though  it  cai 
be  partly  mixed  with  the  better  soil  on  th 
top.  YY'e  think  it  is  a  pity  to  put  a  higl 
trellis  round  a  small  garden,  especially  whei 
so  many  high  buildings  are  near  it.  Indeed 
the  chief  difficulty  in  growing  many  thing: 
will  be  the  want  of  proper  light  or  direc 
sunshine.  For  such  a  garden  we  shoulc 
recommend  such  things  as  Iris  germanica 
I.  pallida,  I.  p.  dalmatioa,  I.  p.  Queen  ol 
May,  I.  sibirica  and  I.  Mme.  Chereau 
also  Aquilegias,  Evening  Primroses,  Impa 
tiens  Roylei  (an  annual  that  sows'  itself). 
YY'oodruff  and  Erigeron  specicsus.  Annual; 
that  you  might  try  are  Shirley  Poppies. 
Clarkia  pulchella,  Malope  trifida  grandi- 
flora,  Lavatera  trimestris,  Lupinus  nanus, 
Eschscholtzia,  Erysimum  perofskianum, 
YYrallflower  and  Godetias.  Bulbs  that  would 
succeed  are  English  Bluebells,  Spanish  Blue¬ 
bells  and  Daffodils.  If  the  garden  gets  a 
fair  amount  of  sunshine  ymu  could  grow 
such  Roses  as  La  France,  Mrs.  J.  Laing, 
Ulrich  Brunner,  Capt.  Hayward,  Dupuv 
J  amain  and  Caroline  Testout.  Tall  Roses 
for  pillars  would  be  Crimson  Rambler  and 
Dorothy  Perkins.  The  plan  of  3'our  garden 
does  not  quite  indicate  whether  it  is  much 
overshadowed  by  the  houses  which  are  close 
by,  but  we  presume  that  it  is,  and  have 
mentioned  those  things  which  are  most  llkelv 
to  do._  The  Roses  should  be  planted  about 
the  centre  or  else  towards  the  side  which 
faces  ,  south.  That  again  depends  -  whether 
the  sunshine  really  strikes  3'our  garden  or 
a  part  of  it  during  the  day.  The  possibility 
of  success  with  Roses  would  depend  upon 
their  getting  sunshine  at  least  during  some 
hours  of  the  day.  There  is  scarce^  room 
for  a  lawn  in  the  garden  judging  by  vour 
measurements,  but  grass  would  grow  if  the 
conditions  are  suitable  for  flower  growing. 
YY'e  think  you  should  have  no  difficulty  in 
getting  collapsing  iron .  shutters  fitted  up 
for  the  French  windows.  The  wall  space 
might  then  be  covered  with  climbers,  of 
which  one  of  the  best  that  could  be  planted 
under  the  circumstances  is  Ampelopsis 
Y'eitchi,  and  if  the  wall  gets  anyr  sunshine 
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Cape  Leadwott  (Plumbago  capensis). 


you  could  get  some  flowers  from  Jasminum 
officinale  in  summer  and  J.  nudiflorum  in 
winter.  We  should  not  advise  you  to  fit  up 
a  permanent  pavilion,  because  you  cannot 
make  much  use  of  it  in  winter,  besides  which 
it  is  entirely  'unnecessary.  You  should  ap¬ 
ply  to  some  tent-maker  for  a  small  tent  that 
could  be  fitted  up  in  the  garden  during  the 
period  of  summer,  when  you  would  most  en¬ 
joy  it.  It  need  not  be  a  very  high  one,  and 
of"  course  can  be  taken  down  when  dry  and 
stored  in  a  lumber  room  during  winter. 
These  small  tents  are  often  used  for  such  a 
purpose. 

1523.  Starting  Gladioli. 

Will  you  kindly  tell  me  the  way  cf  treat¬ 
ing  Gladiolus  brenchleyensis,  G.  Lemoinei 
and  Hyacinthus  candicans.  The  soil  here  is 
very  heavy.  Should  I  start  them  in  pots  ? 
If  so,  when?  Can  I  do  anything  to  the 
bulbs  to  keep  away  garden  pests.  In  treat¬ 
ing  this  heavy  soil  for  Sweet  Peas,  should 
I  dig  in  superphosphate  of  lime,  or  any 
ether  chemical?  I  have  dug  in  stable 
manure  and  a  little  scot  and  lime.  (Whitto, 
Surrey). 

You  can  start  the  plants  you  mention  by 
potting  them  up  now  and  standing  them  in 
a  greenhouse  or  some  other  structure  having 
a  moderately  high  temperature.  They  will 
start  away  earlier  than  if  they  were  planted 
out  of  dcors.  They  will  come  along  slowly, 
so  that  you  can  plant  them  in  the  garden 
some  time  in  April  when  the  weather  is 
sufficiently  mild  and  settled.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  you  should  have  the  ground  well  dug- 
and  manured  if  that  has  not  already  boen 
done.  You  can  improve  the  soil  by  adding 
quantities  of  road  sweepings  for  the  sake 
of  the  grit  they  contain.  We  should  not  treat 
the  bulbs  in  any  way  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  away  pests.  Put  some  clean  sand 
beneath  and  over  them  when  planting.  Stable 
manure  will  improve  your  heavy  soil 
considerably.  You  can  also  add  road 
sweepings  in  quantity,  digging  them  in¬ 
to  the  top  ispit.  After  this  has  been 
d)one  you  can  gi\p  a  dressing  of 
superphosphate  of  lime  and  kainit.  You 
could  also  give  a  dressing  of  nitrate  of 
soda,  but  that  would  be  better  put  on  in 
two  applications,  the  first  -  some  time  after 
the  Sweet  Peas  appear  'above  ground.  This 
latter  artificial  manure  would  help  the  Sweet 
Peas  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  in  your 
clayey  soil. 

1524.  St.  Brigid  Anemones. 

My  St.  Brigid  Anemones  have  been  cut 
down  with  the  frost.  Will  they  throw  up 
fresh  leaves  and  come  into  bloom  all  right? 
They  were  planted  in  September.  (Whitto, 
Surrey). 

If  your  plants  have  not  been  too  hardly 
hit  with  the  recent  frost  they  should  throw 
up  a  fresh  set  of  leaves  in  March  and  April 
and  flower  at  that  time.  The  plants  are  per¬ 
fectly  hardy,  but  it  sometimes  happens  that 
if  they  are  urged  into  growth  by  mild 
weather  early  in  the  year  they  get  more  or 
less  checked  later  on.  If  yours  were  only 
planted  in  September  there  should  still  be 
plenty  of  latent  growth  in  them. 


WATER  GARDEN. 
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1525.  Aquatics  for  Small  Pond. 

I  am  making  a  small  pond  in  the  centre 
of  my  rock  garden,  which  will  be  about 
4  yards  long  and  2  yards  broad,  and  about 
a  foot  deep.  What  I  should  like  to  know 
is  what  you  would  recommend  me  to  plant 
in  the  way  of  aquatics.  I  should  like  two 
Nymphaea  alba  and  two  of  the  red  variety. 
Perhaps  a  dozen  plants  would  be  enough. 
I  may  say  this  little  pond  will  be  much  shel¬ 
tered  from  cold  winds,  but  not  shaded  from 


The 
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(Plumbago  capensis). 
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There  is  one  hardy  Leaclwort,  though 
it  can  scarcely  be  considered  ornamental. 
Most  of  the  others  are  shrubs  hailing  from 
countries  considerably  warmer  than  our 
own,  and  require  the  protection  of  a  green¬ 
house  or  stove,  according  to  their  coun¬ 
try.  The  Cape  Leaclwort  is  very  nearly 
hardy,  and  may  be  kept  in-a  greenhouse 
whether  heated  or  not.  It  is  also  so  ac¬ 
commodating  that  anyone  can  grow  it  if 
they  study  the  subject  of  pruning  to  keep 
it  within  bounds  and  yet  get  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  light  blue  flowers  from  it  every 
year: 

The  largest  quantity  of  blossom  is  ob¬ 
tained  from  plants  grown  in  a  bed  of  the 
greenhouse,  that  is,  planted  out.  Those 
who  have  a  greenhouse  or  conservatory 
should  therefore  select  a  situation  where 
the  flowers  would  .be  seen  to  advantage 
and  the  plant  not  be  in  the  way  of  other 
subjects  grown  in  the  house.  The  end  of 
a  greenhouse  or  the  doorway  is  a  splendid 
situation,  so'  that  the  plant  could  be 
trained  over  the  woodwork  or  round  the 
doorway.  By  having  a  few  wires  stretched 


the  sun.  With  your  list  of  plants  a  few  hints 
on  their  cultivation  would  oblige.  (J.  L., 
Dirleton,  N.B.) 

You  could  get  the  common  white  Nym¬ 
phaea  alba  and  its  rose  variety,  N.  a.  rosea, 
but  we  fear  the  latter  is  rare.  Your  pond  is 
rather  shallow  to  grow  those  two  with  much 
success  as  the  leaves  would  be  inclined  to 
stand  upright  out  of  the  water  after  the 
plant  gets  stro’Tg.  Dwarfer  plants  and  more 
easily  accommodated  are  N.  cdorata  rubra, 
N.  o.  pumila  and  N.  pygmaea  helveola. 
Other  plants  that  you  might  get  are  Sagit- 
taria  variabilis  fiore  pleno,  S.  sagittifolia, 
Japanese  Iris  (I.  laevigata),  yellow  Flag  (I. 
Pseudacorus),  Buck  Bean  (Menyanthes"  tri- 
foliata),  Flowering  Rush  (Butomus  umbel- 
latus).  Plants  that  like  rather  less  water, 
and  conditions  similar  to  that  of  a  bog,  are 
Spiraea  palmata,  Trollius  europaeus,  Mimu- 
lus  guttatus,  M.  luteus,  Primula  japonica 


the  shoots  can  be  tied  up  with  regularity 
without  having  to  drive  nails  into  the 
woodwork  of  the  structure. 

When  the  plant  is  first  put  out  the  culti¬ 
vator  should  select  the  leading  stems  and 
tie  or  fasten  them  in  at  regular  distances 
apart.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  these 
stems  get  strong  and  give  off  numerous 
side  branches,  but  after  the  plant  has 
flowered  the  side  branches  may  be  cut 
back  to  a  bud  at  the  base,  thus  reducing 
the  plant  annually  to  the  main  stems. 
The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  end  of 
the  shoots  and  twigs  of  the  current  sea¬ 
son,  so  that  there  is  no  danger  of  loss  of 
bloom  if  the  plant  is  hard  pruned  late  in 
the  autumn  after  flowering  has  completely 
ceased.  During  the  winter  months  the 
buds  will  be  preparing  to  start  in  spring 
with  the  rise  of  temperature. 

With  the  exception  of  watering  and 
tying  the  larger  stems  and  shoots,  the 
plant  needs  very  little  attention  if  kept 
clean  by  frequent  syringing  during  the 
growing  season.  The  accompanying  illus¬ 
tration  shows  rnerelv  a  small  flowering 
spray,  but  a  good  sized  plant  gives  a  re¬ 
markable  quantity  of  blossom.  Young 
plants  of  this  Leadwort  may  also  be  used 
with  fine  effect  in  the  flower  garden  both 
in  the  form  of  low  bushes  or  as  standards, 
which  keep  on  flowering  through  a  great 
part  of  summer. 


and  Caltha  palustris  flore  pleno.  Your  best 
plan  would  be  to  grow  these  things  in  pots 
and  plunge  the  first  lot  more  or  less  under 
water.  The  top  of  the  pot  need  not  be  much 
more  than  simply  covered  with  water.  In 
the  case  of  the  last  half-dozen  plants  you 
should  stand  uiem  on  inverted  pots  in  the 
tank,  so  that  the  bottom  of  the  pots  in  which 
they  are  growing  just  touched  the  water 
sufficiently  to  get  a  supply  of  moisture. 
Fibrous  lcam  with  a  little  leaf  mould  and 
well-decayed  cow  manure  and  sand  will 
make  a  suitable  compost.  The  pots  should 
be  well  drained.  During  the  winter  the  best 
plan  would  be  to  remove  all  of  the  pots, 
placing  them  in  a  cold  frame.  By  that 
means  you  will  save  the  pots  from  getting 
broken  when  the  pond  freezes  in  winter. 
We  think  you  have  scarcely  depth  enough  of 
water  to  leave  the  pots  in  it  with  safety 
during  winter.  In  the  case  of  the  Nym- 
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phaeas  you  might  grow  them  in  shallow 
wooden  boxes,  Which  you  could  stand  on  the 
bottom  of  the  pond  and  thereby  give  the 
Nymphaea  leaves  the  benefit  of  a  consider¬ 
able  depth  of  water.  During  the  summer  it 
will  be  necessary  to  keep  the  surface  of  the 
water  clean  both  for  the  sake  of  the  plants 
and  the  appearance  of  the  pond. 


ROSES. 

1526.  Blooms  and  Buds  Dropping. 

I  have  a  standard  Rose,  Germaine  Tro- 
chon,  planted  in  November,  1905.  It 
bloomed  last  June,  but  both  blcoms  and  buds 
with  portions  of  the  stem  attached  fell  off 
on  being  touched.  Can  you  say  what  was  the 
cause  of  this  and  what  means  I  can  adopt  to 
prevent  the  same  next  summer  ?  The  tree 
is  sheltered  on  the  .north  by  a  wall,  on  the 
east  by  a  house,  gets  plenty  of  sun,  the  soil 
stiff  with  a  clay  subsoil,  and  had  a  top  dres¬ 
sing  of  farmyard  manure  in  the  autumn 
forked  in  in  the  spring.  (Banbury,  Oxon.) 

We  think  your  Roses  dropped  probably  be¬ 
cause  they  had  got  scorched  with  the  heat 
of  last  summer  owing  to  the  plants  having 
been  planted  so  recently.  Another  suggestion 
which  we  should  make  is  that  the  stems 
had  been  eaten  partly  through  by  some 
insects  or  that  the  stems  had  got  can¬ 
kered  owing  to  some  injury.  This  is 
a  matter;  that  can  be  better  deter¬ 
mined  on  the  spot  than  afterwards.  If  the 
dropping  of  the  buds  was  due  to  the  deficient 
root  system,  you  should  not  have  anything 
of  that  sort  during  the  forthcoming  summer. 
The  necessary  pruning  should  be  given  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  fortnight  of  March,  but  as  a 
wall  or  trellis  Rose  the  stronger  stems  should 
be  left  6  ft.  to  7  ft.  long,  and  side  branches 
either  reduced  to  9  in.  or  removed  altogether, 
if  crowded.  Gloire  de  Dijon  and  its  allies 
are  often  rather  early  in  spring,  and  get 
their  buds  injured  with  late  frosts  and  dry¬ 
ing  east  winds.  That  refers  only  to  the 
first  crop  of  bloom. 

1527.  Manures  for  Roses. 

Are  artificial  manures  as  good  for  Roses 
as  farmyard  or  stable  manure?  If  .so,  which 
do  you  recommend?  (Banbury,  Oxon.) 

Even  those  who  grow  Roses  for  exhibition 
depend  .meetly  upon  farmyard  manure  for 
growing  their  Roses,  artificial  manures  being 
used  as  a  supplementary  manure.  Horse 
manure  is  the  best  for  heavy  soils  and  cow 
manure  for  light  soils.  In  this  latter  case 
pig  manure  is  often  better  if  you  can  get 
it.  You  can  also  give  a  dressing  of  half 
or  quarter  inch  bones  when  preparing  the 
soil. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

1528.  Backward  Cuttings. 

My  Chrysanthemums  seem  very  slow  about 
throwing  up  new  shoots;  for  instance,  Pre¬ 
sident  Nutting,  Exmouth  Rival,  Mrs.  G. 
Mileham,  etc.  They  are  in  a  cold  house. 
Should  I  put  them  in  heat,  or  shall  I  get 
snoots  later  on ?  (Ealing,  Middlesex.) 

If  you  intend  to  get  flowers  for  exhibition, 
you  require  to  get  cuttings  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment,  and  we  should  recommend 
you  to  put  them  in  a  warm  house,  but  close 
to  the  glass,  to  prevent  them  from  getting 
drawn.  We  cannot  understand  why  your 
plants  should  be  so  late  in  throwing  up  cut¬ 
tings  in  a  greenhouse,  because  many  of  them 
in  the  open  air  have  had  cuttings  on  them 
for  the  past  two  months  or  more.  In  any 
case  you  will  require  cuttings  during  March 
for  those  varieties.  “  Chrysanthemums  :  A 
Manual  for  Exhibitors  and  All  Growers,” 
by  R.  Barnes,  and  obtainable  from  this  office 


post  free  for  2s.  2d.,  will  give  you  a  deal  of 
information  on  the  subject. 


VEGETABLES. 

1529.  Preparing  a  Vegetable  Garden. 

As  you  surmised  in  reference  to  Question 
1488,  it  was  ten  rods  I  should  have  said  in 
my  enquiry.  I  now  enclose  plan,  thanking 
you  for  your  former  reply,  and  would  be 
obliged  for  further  advice.  Do  you  think 
the  suggested  arrangements  good?  I  have 
divided  it  into  six  nearly  equal  parts,  and 
propose  moving  on  two  each  year  so  that  A 
will  come  at  C  next  year.  The  end  piece 
I  shall  keep  where  it  is.  How  many  plants 
of  Rhubarb  would  1  require,  also  what  is  a 
good  red  kind  ?  How  many  Artichokes  will 
be  required  ?  Are  the  following  good  varie¬ 
ties  : — Beans,  Bunyard’s  Exhibition;  Peas, 
William  Hurst  and  The  Sherwood ;  Potatos, 
Myatt’s  Early  Ashleaf ;  Dwarf  Beans,  Ne 
Plus  Ultra?  The  Celery,  Leeks,  etc.',  I 
shall  buy  as  seedlings,  and  I  can  get  plants 
of  Brussels  Sprouts,  Savoy,  Winter  Kale, 
Purple  Sprouting  and  Safeguard  Broccoli. 
Will  these  give  me  a  succession?  (Ivanda, 
Staffordshire.) 

Judging  by  the  plan,  you  make  a  very 
fair  division  and  arrangement  of  the  kitchen 
garden,  but  we  should  like  a  slight  altera¬ 
tion,  so  as  to  favour  the  keeping  of  certain 
vegetables  together  for  the  purpose  of  rota¬ 
tion.  For  instance,  you  mention  Brussels 
Sprouts,  winter  Greens,  and  other  members 
of  the  Cabbage  family  that  you  have  scat¬ 
tered  more  or  less  over  all  the  sections. 
Now,  if  you  would  confine  these  things  to 
one  separate  piece  or  division,  you  could 
shift  them  on  to  entirely  fresh  ground  in  the 
following  season.  Our  plan  would  be  to 
fill  division  A  entirely  with  Potatos,  2  ft. 
from  row  to  row.  In  the  ground  allocated 
to  them  you  should  plant  13  rows  and  at  a 
foot  from  set  to  set  you  would  require  481 
sets.  Besides  those  you  name,  we  should 
also  plant  Sir  John  Llewelyn  as  a  second 
early.  In  division  B  we  should  plant  Broad 
Beans,  Dwarf  Beans,  Leeks,  and  Celery. 
The  Dwarf  Bean  you  mention  is  an  excellent 
one,  but  finer  pods  are  produced  by  Canadian 
Wonder,  if  you  want  to  exhibit.  The  Broad 
Bean  should  answer  your  purpose.  Division 
C  we  should  plant  with  Brussels  Sprouts,  at 
2J  ft.  apart;  also,  Broccoli,  Savoy,  Winter 
Kale,  and  other  greens  you  may  grow.  This 
is  a  slight  alteration  on  your  plan,  and  our 
object  for  this  is  that  during  the  next  year 
the  Beans  on  section  B  may  be  transferred 
to  section  C,  previously  occupied  with  Brus¬ 
sels  Sprouts.  We  think  this  a  better  plan 
than  transferring  the  Broad  Beans  in  sec¬ 
tion  C  into  section  D,  which  you  propose 
to  occupy  with  Peas  this  year.  The  Beans 
and  the  Peas  belong  to  the  same  family,  and 
you  can  scarcely  get  the  best  results  by  mak¬ 
ing  one  follow  the  other  in  two  succeeding 
years.  We  quite  agree  with  you  in  sowing 
early  and  late  Peas  in  section  D.  Both  the 
varieties  of  Pea  you  mention  are  early,  and 
you  cannot  get  a  succession,  although  they 
are  good  varieties.  You  can  use  either  one 
of  those  you  mention  or  else  get  English 
Wonder,  which  crops  rather  more  heavily. 
Then,  for  a  second  early,"  you  could  get 
Gradus,  and  for  a  main  crop  Pea  Autocrat. 
If  you  select  English  Wonder  ' for  the  early 
variety,  it  should  be  sown  in  lines  1^  ft. 
apart.  The  others  will  require  3  ft.  between 
the  lines.  On  the  ground  you  have  you 
could  get  four  rows  of  early  Peas,  three  rows 
of  second  earlies  and  four  rows  of  late  Peas. 
Next  year  you  can  shift  the  Peas  from  sec¬ 
tion  D  to  section  A,  and  move  the  others  one 
division  forward,  just  as  you  propose.  In 
section  E  you  will  require  to  plant  the  Arti¬ 
chokes  3  ft.  apart  each  way,  or  as  near  as 


possible ;  plant  four  roots  in  each  row ;  you 
will  thus  require  thirty-six  plants.  Salsafv 
and  Beet  may  be  grown  in  the  space  marked, 
and  Onions  also  in  the  space  marked.  Red 
Cabbage  we  should  be  inclined  to  plant 
along  with  the  other  greens,  as  it  is  a  better 
plan  to  keep  shifting  all  the  Cabbage  tribe 
to  fresh  ground  each  succeeding  year.  Vege¬ 
table  Marrow  may  be  grown  where  marked. 
Hawke’s  Champagne  is  a  good  variety'  of 
Rhubarb,  as  the  stalks  are  red  all  through. 
On  the  plan  you  will  require  five  rows, 
running  across  the  area,  and  four  plants  in 
each  row,  thus  making  twenty,  but  as  this 
part  of  the  ground  is  unequal  sided  you 
will  require  three  more  to  fill  out  the  corner. 


FRUiT. 

1530.  Vegetables  Amongst  Currants  and 
Gooseberries. 

Last  August  we  moved  into  a  fresh  house, 
which  is  newly  built,  and  you  can  imagine 
the  garden.  I  worked  ail  my -spare  time  in 
planning,  digging,  and  turning  it  over  and 
over  again.  I  also  had  five  or  six  cartloads 
of  mould,  which  I  mixed  as  well  as  I  could, 
the  soil  here  being  somewhat  clayey.  I  have 
had  a  lot  of  Currants  and  Gooseberries  put 
in  rows,  and  I  want  to  know  if  I  can  put 
such  things  as  Turnips,  Parsnips,  Onions, 
etc.,  down  the  rows,  and  whether  it  would 
be  injurious  to  one  or  the  other.  (The 
Novice,  Essex.) 

As  Currants  and  Gooseberries  are  the  most 
important  subjects  on  the  ground  you  men¬ 
tion  and  take  the  longest  time  to  get  to 
fruiting  size,  they  must  have  the  first  place. 
You  can,  however,  grow  those  plants  you 
mention  between  the  rows,  as  well  as  Straw¬ 
berries,  salads,  Parsley,  or  any  dwarf  grow¬ 
ing  subjects  that  would  not  shade  the  Goose¬ 
berries  and  Currants.  While  the  latter  are 
young,  their  roots  will  not  extend  far,-  so 
that  you  can  dig  and  manure  the  ground 
for  the  vegetables  or  Strawberries,  and  as 
the  Gooseberries  grow  to  occupy  the  ground 
you  must  gradually  reduce  the  area  of  vege¬ 
tables  between  the  rows,  and  finally  cease 
planting  them  altogether. 

1531.  Grape  Vine. 

Will  you  kindly  let  me  know  the  right  posi¬ 
tion  for  the  rods,  above  or  below  the  wires, 
mine  being  above ;  and,  having  a  large  one, 
I  do  not  quite  know  how  to  proceed  in  clean¬ 
ing  the  rods  and  generally  cleaning  and  re. 
painting  the  house?  (J.  Welch,  Middlesex.) 

We  cannot  quite  see  the  object  in  having 
the  Vine  rods  above  the  wires,  as  you  can¬ 
not  move  the  rods  up  and  down  as  you  state. 
It  would  be  worth  your  while  removing  some 
of  the  lower  wires,  so  that  you  could  take 
the  rods  out  beneath  the  wires,  sa}',  at  the 
bottom  of  the  house.  The  wires  could  then 
be  replaced  or  fixed,  and  the  rods  tied  up 
beneath  them  after  they  are  cleaned.  It  will 
be  necessary,  of  course,  to  prune  the  Vines 
before  you  attempt  to  get  them  from  under¬ 
neath  the  wires,  but  we  think  it  possible  to 
do  this  by  undoing  only  a  few  of  the  lower 
wires. 

1532.  Melons  in  Greenhouse. 

I  should  like  to  grow  Melons  this  year, 
but  am  afraid  I  have  not  heat  enough  to 
grow  the  large  variety,  but  have  been  think¬ 
ing  of  trying  Munro’s  Little  Heath  Melon. 
Can  this  variety  be  grown  in  an  ordinary 
greenhouse,  and  is  the  fruit  of  good  quality- 
A  few  hints  on  culture  would  greatly  oblige. 
(New  Reader,  Staffordshire.) 

You  would  require  to  have  some  means  of 
raising  the  temperature,  at  least  during  the 
spring  months,  to  get  the  plants  well  ad¬ 
vanced.  For  this  purpose  you  could  make 
up  a  hrtbed  about  the  middle  of  March,  and 
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NOW  IS  THE  TIME 

to  buy  Sweet  Pea  Seeds,  the  choice  of  which  requires  careful  thought.  If  you  wish  for 
certain  success,  seeds  must  be  purchased  that  can  be  absolutely  relied  on. 

Eckford’s  Sweet  Peas  are  known  the  world  over — indeed,  Eckford,  the  great  Sweet 
Pea  specialist,  is  famous  for  the  success  of  his  seeds,  and  is  recognised  as  the  greatest  of 
all  specialists.  The  finest  blooms  grown  are  those  from  seed  bought  at  Wem.  The  great 
care  taken,  and  the  scientific  knowledge  put  to  practical  use,  have  resulted  in  the 
production  of  seeds  that  can  be  guaranteed  to  flower  with  great  strength,  brilliance,  and 
beauty.  ECKFORD’S  SEEDS  ARE  ONLY  OBTAINABLE  DIRECT  FROM  HEADQUARTERS, 
WEM,  SHROPSHIRE. 


50  seeds  each  of  the  12  finest  Giant  Exhibition 
varieties  (separate  and  named)  2/9  post  free. 
50  seeds  of  24  varieties,  5/6. 


SPECIAL  NOVELTIES  FOR  1907. 


QUEEN  OF  SPAIN. -An  ex¬ 
ceedingly  dainty  soft  pink  of  ivory  clear¬ 
ness,  per  packet,  Is. 

AGNES  ECKFORD.— A  grand 
advance  in  pink,  a  most  lovely  shade,  soft 
and  bright,  per  packet.  Is. 

EARL  CROMER.— A  delightful 
flower,  crimson  lake  in  colour,  quite 
unique,  per  packet,  Is. 

E.  J.  CASTLE. — A  fine  bold  waved 
flower,  bright  rose,  shaded  pale  soft 
salmon,  per  packet,  is. 


MRS.  COLLIER.— A  beautiful 
light  primrose,  an  exact  counterpart  of 
the  famous  white  Dorothy  Eckford, 
per  packet,  Is. 

NORA  UNWIN. — A  fine  waved 
pure  white,  per  packet,  Is. 

MRS.  ALFRED  WATKINS  — 

A  charming  waved  pink,  per  packet,  Is. 

FRANK  DOLBY.— A  lovely  waved 
lavender,  per  packet,  Is. 

HORACE  WRIGHT.  An  entire 
new  deep  violet  blue  self,  per  packet,  Is. 


SPECIAL  OFFER. 


1  packet  of  each  of  the 
'above  grand  novelties  for 
7/6,  post  free,  or  1 
packet  of  each  of  the  above  grand  novelties  and  12  finest  Giant 
Exhibition  varieties,  50  seeds  of  each  (separate  and  named),  for 
9/6,  post  free;  or  one  packet  of  each  of  the  above  grand  novelties 
and  24  finest  Giant  Exhibition  varieties,  50  seeds  cf  each 
(separate  and  named),  for  11/6,  post  free. 


You  need  not  buy  a  book  on  the  culture  of  Sweet  Peas.  We  send  a  bcoklet  free  with 
every  order,  specially  written  ;  even  the  novice,  following  the  simple  instructions  therein, 
will  ensure  success,  and  obtain  a  “  bower  of  flowering  beauty.” 

Write  to  day  for  HANDSOME  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  of  Sweet 
Peas,  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  which  is  sent  free. 
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.eat  ihe  seed  on  that.  Indeed,  they  could 
be  carried  to  maturity  by  such  means,  if  you 
make  a  hotbed  out  of  doors  and  cover  it  with 
a  frame.  If  you  cannot  do  this,  then  it 
would  be  necessary  to  make  a  bed  of  fer¬ 
menting  manure  in  the  greenhouse,  on  the 
top  of  which  you  could  grow  the  Melon. 
The  manure  could,  of  course,  be  enclosed 
by  means  of  boards.  In  a  frame  the  stems 
could  run  over  the  soil,  but  in  a  greenhouse 
the  main  stem  should  be  trained  ,up  under 
the  roof.  Stop  the  side  shoots  and  the  main 
stem  when  it  gets  to  the  top  of  the  roof.  Side 
branches  should  then  be  produced  of  an 
equal  age  all  along  the  stem.  The  fruit¬ 
bearing  flowers  should  be  fertilised  all  on 
one  day,  but  it  will  be  sufficient  if  you  get 
four  or  six  good  fruits  on  one  plant.  After 
the  fruits  are  set  the  side  shoots  should  be 
stopped  at  the  first  leaf  beyond  the  fruit. 
Never  allow  your  plant  to  form  a  mass  of 
interlacing  shoots  at  any  time  of  the  year. 
Indeed,  you  will  require  no  fresh  shoots 
after  the  fruits  have  been  set.  If  you  suc¬ 
ceed  in  getting  four  or  six  fruits  to  form, 
what  you  then  require  is  plenty  of  water  at 
the  root  while  making  growth  and  plenty  of 
sunshine  during  the  season.  Ventilation  will 
also  be  required  during  the  heat  of  the  day, 
but  towards  the  end  of  the  ripening  period 
an  abundance  of  ventilation  will  greatly 
improve  the  quality  of  the  fruits.  Little 
Heath  is  the  best  Melon  for  your  purpose, 
as  you  suppose. 


GARDEN  ENEMIES. 

1533.  Cure  for  Maggots  in  Cabbage. 

Can  you  tell  me  a  remedy  for  maggots  in 
Cabbage  roots?  I  had  a  fine  number  de¬ 
stroyed  last  year  in  that  way.  I  know  that 
Alphol  and  Vaporite  are  both  recommended. 
If  efficient,  can  you  tell  me  the  better  one 
to  use  (Alphol  is  advertised  as  a  manure), 
naming  the  quantity  to  use  and  when  to 
apply  it?  (Amicus,  Kent.) 

The  roots  of  your  Cabbages  were  no  doubt 
destroyed  by  the  Cabbage  fly  (Anthomyia 
Brassicae),  which  keeps  on  developing  seve¬ 
ral  breeds  of  maggots  through  the  spring, 
summer  and  autumn  months.  The  accom¬ 
panying  illustration  will  give  you  an  idea 
of  this  fly  in  its  several  stages.  It  is  some¬ 
times  necessary  to  search  around  the  neck  of 


The  Cabbage  Fly  Anthomyia 
Brassicae). 

/,  Maggot  enlarged ;  2,  pupa  enlarged ;  3, 
pupa>,  natural  size;  4,  perfect  fly,  natural 
size. 

the  plants  for  grubs  in  order  to  save  valu¬ 
able  early  Cabbages  or  Cauliflower.  Vapor¬ 
ite  is  a  recent  insecticide  or  insectifuge, 
which  you  might  well  try,  as  it  has  been 
well  tested  by  a  number  cf  people.  We  know 
of  no  reason  why  the  other  should  not  be 
effective,  but  it  needs  testing.  There  is  no 
particular  quantity  that  can  be  used.  Vi  hat 
you  should  do  is  to  sprinkle  the  ground  with 
the  powder  and  rake  it  in.  At  the  samef 
time  be  careful  not  to  dust  the  foliage  of 
the  plants.  As  to  the  time,  this.  will  depend 
largely  as  to  when  you  are  troubled  with  the 
maggots.  You  should  apply  the  remedy  a 
little  in  advance  of  that  time,  repeating  it 
later  in  the  season,  of  course,  as  a  freshj 
application  after  some  weeks  is  usually 
necessary. 


r534.  Scale  on  Apple  Trees. 

Will  you  please  state  what  the  enclosed 
specimens  are,  what  stage  they  are  in,  and 
what  wcuild  be  the  best  means  of  getting  rid 
of  them?  (A.  Marshall,  Kent.) 

The  scale  on  the  Apple  trees  is  the  Mussel 
Scale  (Mvtilaspis  pomorum).  It  is  simply 
the  fully  developed  stage  of  the  mother  scale. 
The  best  remedy  is  kerosene  emulsion  or 
paraffin  emulsion.  You  will  find  the  descrip¬ 
tion,  of  its  preparation  in  Question  1476. 
Instead  of  2  gal.  paraffin,  read  1  gal. 

1535.  American  Blight  on  Apple  Trees. 

I  am  Just  after  applying  a  solution  of 
lime,  size  and  black  soap  to  Apple  trees 
which  were  affected  with  American  Blight 
last  season.  Lest  this  should  not  be  effec¬ 
tual,  should  I  later  on  apply  petroleum  emul¬ 
sion,  cr  some  other  remedy  ?  Also  kindly 
say  where  and  the  proper  proportions. 
(Kingstown,  Ireland.) 

You  can  apply  the  petroleum  emulsion  at 
once,  or  any  time  before  the  leaves  or  flowers 
are  developed,  say,  up  to  the  middle  of 
March.  You  will  find  petroleum  emulsion 
described  in  Question  1476,  and  the  propor¬ 
tions.  We  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to 
syringe  the  whole  tree  unless  it  is  old, 
scraggy,  and  full  of  swellings  and  broken 
bark.  Usually  the  American  Blight  at  this 
time  of  year  is  confined  to  certain  spots  on 
the  trees.  You  might  also  uncover  the  roots, 
and  if  you  find  any  evidence  of  woolly  aphis 
you  should  soak  the  roots  with  strong  soap¬ 
suds.  Instead  of  2  gal.  paraffin,  read  1  gal. 


SOILS  AND  MANURES. 

1536.  Use  of  Sand  in  Soils. 

Do  plants  derive  any  benefit  from  sand 
when  mixed  with  soil  other  than  better 
drainage?  My  friend  states  that  sand  is  a 
food,  and  plants  can  dissolve  it.  (Amicus, 
Kent.) 

We  are  afraid  that  you  cannot  directly 
improve  your  plants  by  the  application  of 
sand  beyond  assisting  them  in  the  matter  of 
drainage  and  making  the  soil  mechanically 
more  suitable  for  the  roots  of  plants,  as  you 
suspect.  As  to  whether  plants  can  dissolve 
sand,  it  largely  depends  upon  what  the 
grains  of  sand  consist  of.  In  the  case  of 
silicious  sand  plants  cannot  avail  themselves 
of  it  until  it  has  been  dissolved  by  some 
other  agency;  for  instance,  plants  would 
take  up  this  material  in  the  form  of  silicate 
of  potash,  silicate  of  lime,  or  other  double 
silicates.  These  would,  of  course,  have  to 
be  applied  in  the  form  of  soluble  silicates, 
quite  a  different  thing  from  sand  as  usually 
understood.  Plants  can,  however,  oltain  all 
the  silica  they  require  frem  the  soil,  and 
applications  of  it  are  unnecessary. 

1537.  Manures  for  Root  Crops. 

I  shall  be  taking  possession  of  a  garden 
on  25th  March,  and  as  I  shall  have  to  de¬ 
pend  on  artificial  manures  for  the  first  year 
I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  inform  me  of 
the  best  way  of  using  it  for  On’ons,  Par¬ 
snips,  and  Carrots.  I  thought  of  making 
the  drills  deeper  than  usually  required  and 
putting  the  manure  at  the  bottom,  then  cover¬ 
ing  with  soil  and  sowing  seeds  on  the  top 
to  cover  them.  Or  would  a  top  dressing  be 
best?  (Lipson,  Devonshire.) 

You  can  work  superphosphates  and  kainit 
into  the  top  spit  of  soil,  but  if  you  intend 
to  take  out  holes  for  the  Parsnips  and  Car¬ 
rots  to  make  them  fit  for  exhibition,  then 
you  could  mix  these  manures  with  the  com¬ 
post  for  filling  the  holes.  Then,  when  the 
seedlings  are  well  up,  we  should  give  them 
a  dressing  of  some  nitrogenous  manure,  such 
as  'nitrate  of  soda,  ammonium  sulphate,  or 
dried  blood  manure.  The  first  two  of  these 
might  be  applied  as  a  light  dressing  when 


the  seedlings  are  up,  and  give  them  the  re¬ 
mainder  as  a  second  application  about  the 
beginning  of  June.  We  should  not  put  these 
manures  at  the  bottom  of  drills.  They 
should  be  mixed  with  the  soil.  The  nitrates, 
of  course,  would  form  a  top-dressing. 
Liquid  manure  could  also  be  given  at  that 
stage  to  advantage. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

1538.  Wholesale  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Mer¬ 
chant. 

Would  you  kindly  give  me  the  address  of 
a  wholesale  fruit  and  vegetable  merchant 
in  London?  '  (J.  D.,  County  Cork.) 

The  addresses  of  two  important  firms  are  : 
Mr.  George  Munro,  Covent  Garden,  London, 
W.C.;  and  Messrs.  Jacobs,  Sons  and  Co., 
8-20,  Russell  Street,  Covent  Garden,  Lon¬ 
don,  W.C. 

1539.  Place  for  Hot  Water  Pipes. 

An  expert  saw  my  new  gas-heated  water 
pipes  in  greenhouse,  which  were,  as  usual, 
a  little  off  the  ground  (as  are  all  I  have 
ever  yet  seen).  He  said  it  was  a  mistake, 
that  they  should  have  been  close  under  the 
glass  roof  to  intercept  and  warm  the  down¬ 
ward  current  of  cold  air.  Please  say  which 
is  right — the  expert  or  the  setters  up  of  all 
the  greenhouses  I  ever  saw?  (An  Old  Sub¬ 
scriber,  Staffordshire.) 

We  .should  imagine  that  the  expert  was 
only  so-called  by  himself.  The  coldest  air 
always  finds  its  way  to  the  lowest  part  of  a 
house  and  the  hot  air  to  the  top.  If  the  roof 
is  a  very  high  one  the  hot  water  pipes  may 
be  losing  their  effect  before  it  gets  to  the 
rcof.  Some  people,  however,  put  in  a  more 
slender  pipe  along  the  eaves  of  the  rcof  for 
the  purpose  of  drying  the  atmosphere  and 
helping  to  prevent  drip  in  the  winter,  but 
this  second  set  of  pipes  is  merely  subsidiary 
to  the  main  ones,  which  are  always  situated 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  house,  and  rightly 
so. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS. 

(Anderson,  Falkirk)  1,  A  hybrid  between 
C.  villosum  ana  spicerianum,  possibly  a 
secondary  cross ;  2,  Seems  a  cross  between 
C.  villosum  and  Curtisii,  but  like  the  pre¬ 
vious  one  it  is  probably  the  result  of  a 
secondary  cross.  The  above  have  been  much 
used  as  parents,  and  some  of  them  have 
never*  been  named. — (C.  A.)  1,  Daphne  Me- 
zereum ;  2,  Lonicera  f  ragrantissima ;  3,  Jas- 
minum  nudiflorum. — (T.  Sims)  1,  Asparagus 
medeoloides ;  2,  Asparagus  Sprengeri ;  3, 

Centropogon  lucyanus ;  4,  Eupatorium  ri- 
parium. — (G.  H.  D.)  1,  Berberis  Aquifolium; 
2,  Viburnum  Tinus;  3,  Azara  microphylla  ; 
4,  Osmanthus  Aquifolium  ilicifolius;  5, 
Myrtus  communis. — (A.  Henderson)  1,  Abu- 
tilon  megapotamicum  variegatum ;  2,  Bo- 

ronia  megastigma  ;  3,  Chorizema  cordatum. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Frank  Dicks  and  Co.,  68,  Deansgate, 
Manchester. — Seed  List. 

Thompson  and  Morgan,  5,  Carr  Street, 
Ipswich. — Catalogue  of  Choice  Seeds. 

Toogood  and  Sons,  The  King’s  Seed 
Growers,  Southampton. — Sow  the  Best  Gar¬ 
den  Seeds  that  Grow. 

W.  T.  Pratt,  Stoneware  Works,  Welling¬ 
ton  Road,  Dudley,  Worcestershire. — Com¬ 
plete  Illustrated  Price  List  of  Fanciers’  Ap¬ 
pliances,  Flower  Pots,  etc. 

John  Forbes,  Buccleuch  Nurseries,  Ha¬ 
wick,  Scotland. — Forbes’  Plant  Catalogue. 

A.  and  E.  Moss,  46,  King  William  Street, 
London,  E.C. — Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds. 
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dsocus  jVnfties. 

The  Crocus  armies  bright  and  gay, 

Are  striving  to  arise 

From  depths  of  earth,  enchained  by 
day, 

To  greet  the  springtime  skies. 

The  world  is  bare,  save  here  and  there, 
Some  Snowdrops  linger  yet ; 

The  air  is  chill,  the  skies  are  dull, 

The  earth  is  cold  and  wet. 

But  soon  the  Crocuses  will  come, 

Their  glories  will  unfold 

A  banner  blue,  a  purple  robe, 

A  field  of  cloth  of  gold. 

Then  all  around  us  we  may  see 
These  pilgrims  reach  the  light, 

These  clad  in  gold,  these  decked  with 
stripes, 

Whilst  some  are  silvery  white. 

Then  men  and  maidens  sing  for  joy, 

As  they  invest  our  home ; 

The  Crocus  heralds  all  proclaim  • 

The  glorious  spring  has  come. 

Baynton-Taylor. 


LXXIX. 

Seeds  that  should  be  Sown  Early. 

Among  these  there  are  none  that  benefit 
more  greatly  by  a  long  period  of  growth 
than  the  half-hardy  perennials  that  are 
usually  given  the  treatment  of  annuals, 
seeing  that  they  flower  profusely  the  first 
season.  Petunias,  Lantanas,  and,  first  and 
foremost,  the  Marguerite  Carnations,  will 
come  readily  to  mind  in  this  useful  cate¬ 
gory  of  plants.  Now,  I  am  speaking  en¬ 
tirely  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  novice. 
Experienced  gardeners  can  use  very  con¬ 
siderable  heat  with  good  results ;  the 
novice  cannot ;  he  produces  lanky  long- 
jointed  specimens  that  never  make  good 
flowering  plants,  if  he  hurries  forward  his 
summer  bedding  and  other  plants  in  high 
temperatures. 

To  sow  seed  at  the  present  early  season 
— the  seed  of  these  and  other  half-hardy 
plants — a  slight  bottom  heat  is,  of  course, 
desirable,  and  is  better  than  a  heated 
greenhouse,  though  either  will  suffice. 
Again,  I  would  counsel  the  novice  to  make 
use  of  a  hot  bed  rather  than  a  propagator, 
though  this  latter  contrivance  is  by  no 
means  to  be  overlooked,  if,  as  the  little 
plants  leave  it,  there  is  a  heated  green¬ 
house  to  receive  them  should  the  weather 
prove  severe.  Now,  it  follows  that  if  only 
slight  heat  is  to  be  used  (and  I  am  sure  it 
yields  far  and  away  the  best  results  for 
the  beginner)  this  long  period  of  growth 
is  necessary  as  the  plants  do  not  make  the 
rapid  growth  that  they  do  in  really  high 
temperatures,  but  they  make  harder,  more 
robust  growth,  and  the  result  is  plants 
that  flower  earl}'  in  the  season  and  con¬ 
tinue  until  the  frost  comes  to  kill  them. 

I  would  mark  the  Marguerite  Carnations 
for  the  earliest  sowing  of  all.  If  put  off 
until  later  we  greatly  curtail  the  flowering 
period,  for  winter  is  upon  us  long  before 
the  plants  have  produced  anything  like  the 
amount  of  blossom  they  would  otherwise 
give  us.  Sow  in  heat  if  possible,  and 
bring  the  voung  plants  forward  without  a 
check.  I  am  a  great  believer  in  the  free 
use  of  sand  in  the  soil  used  for  seeds  in 
order  to  make  it  sufficiently  porous.  Sharp 
sand,  light  turfy  loam,  and  a  little  leaf 
mould  I  find  satisfactory,  and,  in  filling 
the  pots  and  pans  it  is  a  good  plan  to  put 
a  little  extra  sand  into  the  toil  inch  of  soil. 
It  may  be  fancy,  but  I  have  an  idea  that 
it  goes  far  to  maintain  that  “  sweetness  " 
that  is  essential.  This  “sweetness”  can 
only  be  maintained  when  the  water  can 
escape  freelv.  A  second  hint  to  remember 
is  to  keep  the  pots  and  pans  covered  until 
the  seed  has  germinated,  and  this  is  also 
•to  secure  and  maintain  this  “  sweetness”  of 


soil.  Too  much  or  too  frequent  watering 
“  sours  ”  the  soil,  and  if  the  seed  pans  are 
kept  covered  the  watering  can  need  not  be 
used  as  often  as  the  moisture  does  not 
evaporate  so  rapidly,  but  the  pieces  of 
glass  that  may  be  used  to  cover  the  pans 
should  be  turned  over  or  wiped  every 
morning. 

What  shall  we  Sow? 

As  I  said  last  week,  this  must  greatly 
depend  upon  the  position,  the  soil,  and 
the  aspects  that  we  are  catering  for.  1  or 
bedding,  if  indeed  we  still  practise  bed¬ 
ding,  the  Phlox  Drummondi,  the  Agera- 
tum,  Petunias,  the  new  bedding  Lan¬ 
tanas,  Aster  and  Stocks  are  all  excel¬ 
lent,  because  they  are  showy,  and  at  the 
same  time  they  last  in  blossom  over  a  long 
period.  There  has  been  a  great  run  for 
some  years  now'  on  the  dwarf est  varieties 
of  these  plants  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain. 
I  often  wonder  why  this  is  so.  It  seems 
to  me,  and  I  speak  humbly  enough,  that 
very  much  of  the  beauty,  and  graceful¬ 
ness,  and  charm  of  the  plants  are  lost  in 
this  artificial  dwarfness.  Compare  for  a 
moment  a  plant  of  Ageratum  of — we  will 
call  it,  its  natural  height — with  a  squat, 
dwarfed  specimen  that  scarcely  show-s  any 
stem  at  all.  Take  the  contour  of  the  one, 
and  then  the  other — a  foot  and  more  as 
against  six  inches.  Neatness  and  com¬ 
pactness  of  growth  can  be  carried  too  far. 

Among  the  annual  Asters  we  have  a 
beautiful  variety  in  the  new  Hercules.  It 
is  white,  and  the  flowers  are  large,  and 
nobly  upborne  on  strong  stems.  I  was 
immensely  pleased  with  the  single  Asters 
last  season.  There  is  a  refinement  and 
grace  of  beautv  about  them  so  that  little 
wonder  every  'year  they  are  becoming 
greater  favourites.  Not  only  are  they 
good  for  bedding  purposes,  but  they  are 
never  more  beautiful  than  when  making 
large  clumps  in  a  mixed  border.  They 
are  to  be  had  in  mauve,  blue,  white  and 
rose  colour.  They  are  among  the  most 
valuable  of  all  annuals  for  cutting  during 
the  autumn. 

.  F.  Norfolk. 

- +++ - - 

Buddlf.ia  ASIATICA. — The  long  racemes 
of  white  flowers  of  this  greenhouse  shrub 
are  sweelly  scented,  and  in  form  very 
much  recall  those  of  a  \  eronica,  Clethra 
or  Lvsimachia  clethroides.  Plants  of  it 
varying  from  2  ft.  to  6  ft.  in  height  were 
shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons  at 
the  R.H.S.  meeting  on  January  8th. 

Cattleya  Maggie  Raphael  alba.— 
The  sepals  and  petals  of  this  hybrid  (C. 
Trianaei  x  aurea)  are  white,  but  the  lip  is 
lilac-purple  with  a  large  orange  and  crim¬ 
son  blotch  in  the  throat.  Award  of  merit 
to  Major  G.  L.  Holford,  C.I.E.,  CA  .0. 
(gardener,  Mr.  H.  G.  Alexander).  Tetbui}, 
Gloucester,  by  the  R.H.S.,  on  January 
8th. 
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EDGINGS 


.  FOR  FLOWER  AND  . . 

VEGETABLE  GARDENS. 

Although  this  is  not  a  time  to  carry  out 
.such  work,  still  a  few  hints  and  sugges¬ 
tions  on  “edgings”  may  be  welcomed  in 
preparation  for  n&Xt  year. 

Nothing  is  more  unpleasant  to  the  eye 
than  edgings  out  of  order.  Tiles  and 
boards  are  only  great  fungi  breeders ; 
terra  cotta  tiles  frequently  get  split  by 
frost  into  a  hundred  pieces,  and  nothing 
can  keep  the  eye  from  yards  of  edging 
that  appear  as  if  chopped  by  an  axe. 
Oyster  shells  and  anything  of  a  fancy  or 
artificial  nature  have  no  recommendation 
whatever.  There  is  no  necessity  for  such 
edging  when  we  have  a  quantity  of  beauti¬ 
ful  flowers  and  evergreen  edging  material. 

The  common  Box  is  a  well-known 
edging,  and  is  the  most  useful  of  all, 
though  in  places  where  there  is  much 
damp  and  treacherous  frosts  Boxwood  re¬ 
fuses  to  grow.  When  relaying,  take  up 
the  plants,  pull  them  to  pieces,  and  use 
the  strong  young  growth,  which  must  be 
clipped  to  one  leveh  Prepare  the  soil  by 
adding  plenty  of  leaf  mould,  and  then 
make  the  ground  firm  by  treading. 
Stretch  out  the  line  and  take  out  a  notch 
about  6in.  or  more  deep,  then  lay  the 
plants  in  touch  with  one  another;  replace 
the  soil,  and  firm  well.  The  growth  must 
be  regularly  clipped  each  year,  say  in  the 
spring,  in  the  following  way : — Stretch 
out  the  line  the  whole  length  of  the 
edging,  so  as  to  show  the  correct  height, 
and  then  cut  evenly  both  top  and  sides. 

In  cases  where  Boxwood  refuses  to 
grow,  Sea  Pinks  or  Thrift  will  take  its 
place,  and  will  live  almost  anywhere.  It 
is  a  pretty  tufted  plant,  with  rosy  flower- 
heads,  and  may  be  propagated  by  pulling 
the  plants  apart  in  spring. 

One  of  the  most  charming  subjects  for 
edging  borders  are  white  Pinks ;  these  are 
more  popular  than  any  flower  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  They  are  of  free  growth,  and  have 
silvery  leaves-  at  all  seasons,  whilst  those 
in  June  are  a  mass  of  snowy  flowers. 
Mrs.  Sinkins  and  Her  Majesty  are  both 
good  varieties,  well  adapted  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  They  are  very  hardy,  and  easily 
increased  by  cuttings. 

Saxifraga  umbrosa,  the  popular  London 
Pride,  is  an  excellent  plant  for  edgings 
for  the  vegetable  garden,  the  deep  green 
leaves  and  panicles  of  rose-dotted  flowers 
being  charming.  When  the  plants  are 
becoming  worn  out,  take  them  up  and 
divide  the  tufts.  Seedlings  may  be  easily 
raised  by  sowing  in  spring. 

Myosotis,  or  Forget-me-not,  although 
not  a  very  large  family,  is  a  gem  for 
edgings.  The  propagation  of  Myosotis 
is  extremely  simple,  namely,  by  sowing 
seed  as  soon  as  ripe  in  the  open  ground. 
They  may  also  be  increased  by  division 
of  the  roots  in  spring,  or  by  cuttings  in¬ 
serted  in  sandy  soil  in  a  shady  place 
during  the  summer.  M.  alpestris  is  a  beau¬ 
tiful  plant,  and  is  impatient  of  dryness  at 
the  roots,  or  a  heavy  non-porous  soil..  It 
is  covered  during  its  flowering  period  with 
blossoms  of  the  loveliest  blue. 

Although  straight  lines  of  edging  have 


an  artificial  aspect,  they  are  of  most  ser¬ 
vice  to  gardens  when  neatly  trimmed, 
thus  lending  an  appearance  of  smartness 
to  the  garden. 

J.  W.  Forsyth. 

Wishaw,  N.  B. 

- f+4 - 

Oak-leaved  Mountain  Ash. — Accord¬ 
ing  to  “  The  Florists’  Exchange  ”  there  is 
a  variety  of  the  Mountain  Ash  under  this 
name  in  North  America.  In  this  country 
there  is  a  cut-leaved  variety  named  Pyrus 
Aucuparia  asplenifolia,  which  might  be 
the  same  thing. 

Hearing  Plants  Grow.— Two  Ger¬ 
mans  have  discovered  a  method  by  which 
they  can  hear  plants  grow.  In  the  ap¬ 
paratus  the  growing  plant  is  connected 
with  a  disc,  having  in  its  centre  an  indica¬ 
tor  which  moves  visibly  and  regularly, 
and  this  on  a  scale  fifty  times  magnified 
denotes  the  progress  in  growth.  Both 
disc  and  indicator  are  metal,  and  When 
brought  in  contact  with  an  electric  ham¬ 
mer/  the  electric  current  being  inter¬ 
rupted  at  each  of  the  divided  interstices 
of  the  disc,  the  growth  of  the  plant  is  as 
perceptible  to  the  ear  as  to  the  eye 


-  G.  W.  - 

Prize  Competitions. 


GENERAL  CONDITIONS.— Competitors  must 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular 
paid  contributors  to  THE  GARDENING- 
WORLD  or  other  gardening  journals  are  de¬ 
barred  from  entering,  but  occasional  con¬ 
tributors  may  compete.  The  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  competitor  must  appear  on  each 
article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right 
to  reproduce,  in  any  way,1 1  any  article  or  photo¬ 
graph  sent  for  competition.  The  conditions 
applying  to  each  competition  should  be  care¬ 
fully  read. 

-  ♦++  - 

WEEKLY 

PRIZES. 

A  PRIZE  OFTEN  SHILLINGS  will  be  given 
for  the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  para¬ 
graph  or  article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but 
value  rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in 
making  the  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Com¬ 
petition,”  and  post  not  later  than  the  Monday 
folic  wing  date  of  issue.  Entries  received  later 
thin  Tuesday  (first  post)  will  be  left  over  until 
ie  following  week. 

Two  prizes  of  2s.  6d.  will  be  awarded  each 
week  for  the  two  best  letters,  not  exceeding 
150  words,  on  any  interesting  gardening  sub¬ 
ject. 

+++ 


RESULTS  OF 
LAST  WEEK’S 
COMPETITIONS. 

Some  of  the  best  papers  in  this  competition 
are  too  long,  and  we  desire  readers  to  keep 
within  a  column. 

The  prize  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “W.H.W.  ”  for  his  article  on 
“Nerines,”  page  117. 

In  the  Prize  Letter  Competition,  a  prize  was 
awarded  to  “D.  Erlam  ”  for  his  article  on 
“Making  Rockeries”;  and  another  to  “  W. 
H.  Matthew’s  ”  for  his  article  on  “  Coreopsis 
grandiflora,”  page  112.  Most  of  these  letters 
are  too  long  to  be  eligible  for  a  prize. 


THE  CARE  OF . . 

Garden  Tools. 


♦  ~ 

If  any  of  the  tools  in  gardens  are  sc 
familiar  to  almost  everyone  that  a  men 
enumeration  of  them  might  be  considerec 
sufficient ;  yet  the  difference  between  i\ 
good  and  a  bad  one,  both  being  employee 
for  the  same  purpose,  is  of  great  import 
ance.  The  spade  is  one  of  the  most  com 
monly  used  implements,  and  it  is  not  per 
haps  too  much  to  say  that  with  one  of  the 
modern  improved  kinds  a  man  could  do 
with  the  same  exertion,  io  per  cent,  more 
work  than  he  could  with  the  heavy,  easily 
clogged  kinds  formerly  in  use.  But  be 
sides  the  advantages  from  more  work  be 
ing  performed,  it  is  always  the  case  tha’ 
with  a  well  adapted  tool  of  a  superioi 
description  the  work  is  also  better  done 
On  this  account,  tools  that  are  very  com 
mon  are,  nevertheless,  noticed,  in  orclei 
to  point  the  good  properties  which  the; 
ought  to  possess. 

The  care  of  tools,  etc.,  is  a  matter  o 
considerable  importance,  although  it  1 
too  often  neglected.  Economy,  not  onh 
in  outlay,  but  also  in  labour,  is  securec 
by  attention  to  the  proper  cleaning  anc 
storing  of  all  tools  when  not  in  use.  Ir 
large  establishments,  wrhere  a  large  num 
her  of  implements  of  various  kinds  an 
required,  a  tool-shed  should  be  provided 
with  arrangements  for  convenient  and  safe 
storing.  Brackets  and  hooks  agains 
walls  for  sieves,  ropes,  scythes,  rakes 
spades,  etc.,  shelves,  drawers,  or  cup 
boards  for  small  tools,  and  boxes  fo: 
labels,  twine,  pegs,  etc.,  should  be  fur 
nished  in  every  orderly  tool-shed,  and  thi 
men  should  be  taught  to  return  ever 
article  to  its  proper  place  when  not  ii 
use. 

Wet  days  may  be  turned  to  account  b; 
oiling,  sharpening,  and  repairing  an; 
tools  that  require  it.  Even  in  small  gar 
dens  a  suitable  place  for  the  storage  o 
tools  ought  to  be  found,  instead  of,  as  i 
too  often  the  case,  throwing  them  into  an; 
corner  or  out-of-the-way  place,  where  the; 
either  get  spoilt  with  rust  or  damp,  o 
are  mysteriously  missing  when  next  re 
quired.  Men  work  better  when  in  gooc 
health  than  in  bad,  and  in  like  manner 
with  good,  clean  tools,  more  and  bette' 
work  is  accomplished  than  is  possible 
when  they  are  either  rusty  or  blunt  01 
rickety. 

W.  Sherringham. 

Dorset. 

- - 

In  an  article  on  Runner  Beans  in  Tlu 
Teek  Times  of  May  last,  it  is  stated  thai 
“.Some  people  so  earlier,  but  there  i; 
realty  no  advantage  in  doing  sow.”  Jusi 
sew ! 

The  Mulberry  Tree. — James  I.,  whe 
wished  to  encourage  the  growth  of  the 
silk  industry  in  this  country  as  a  source 
of  revenue,  is  credited  with  having  intro¬ 
duced  the  Mulberry  Tree  into  England 
and  with  this  object  he  imported  man) 
shiploads  of  young  Mulberry  Trees,  mos' 
of  which  were  planted  round  the  metro¬ 
polis. 
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HE  WINTER  FLOWERING 

Heath 

Erica  hyemalis  alba. 

The  accompanying  illustration  repre- 
:n)ts  the  white  variety  of  the  Winter 
eath.  In  no  other  respect,  except 
> Jour,  does  it  differ  from  the  typical 
ant  well  known  in  gardens,  and  more 
dely  grown,  perhaps,  than  any  of  the 
her  Cape  Heaths  at  the  present  day. 
>r  the  past  twenty  years  the  Cape  Heaths 
Lve  suffered  a  general  eclipse  for  ordin- 
v  gardening,  and  only  a  few  of  them  are 
nv  grown,  and  chiefly  those  that  prove 
itable  for  market  purposes. 

[This  type  belongs  to  what  is  termed  the 
'ft  wooded  Heaths,  but  the  softness  of 
e  wood  in  this  particular  case  is.  merely 
lative,  though  it  is  less  wiry  and  twiggy 
an  those  that  are  termed  hard  wooded, 
'suallv  the  soft  wooded  kinds  are 
ckoned  more  easy  to  manage.  The 
■aring  of  these  plants  is  mostly  now  ac- 
implished  by  nurserymen,  and  gardeners 
erelv  get  the  plants  when  they  attain 
suitable  size  for  decorative  purposes. 
Their  cultivation  is  simple.  During 
inter  they  should  be  kept  steadily  moist 
id  as  cool  as  possible.  Then  in  spring, 
ter  the  flowers  cease  to  be  ornamental, 
ie  shoots  of  the  previous  year  are  cut 
ick  within  an  inch  or  so  of  the  base,  or 
hey  may  be  left  longer,  according  to  the 
itentions  and  convenience  of  the  grower 
ilr  large  plants.  During  thisi  period 
lev  must  not  be  allowed  to  get  dry  at 
le  root,  though  little  water  is  necessary 
ntil  they  again  commence  growing 
reejy.  Usually  the  plants  are  put  in  a 
omewhat  warmer  house  and  freely 
cringed  every  day  to  encourage  fresh 
rowth. 

During  spring  and  early  summer  they 
re  kept  under  glass  to  develop  this 
rowth.  but  when  the  weather  becomes 


Erica  hyemalis  alba. 


mild  and  settled  they  are  either  stood  out 
of  doors  on  a  bed  of  ashes  or  else  plunged 
to  the  rims  of  the  pots  in  ashes  to  keep 
them  cool.  Here  they  ripen  up  their 
wood  and  set  the  flower  buds.  Some 
time  in  September,  before  there  is  any 
danger  of  injury  from  frost,  the  plants 
are  svringed  with  some  inisecticide  to 
destroy  thrip  or  red  spider,  and  then  taken 
into  the- greenhouse. 

- - 

The  Sunflower  of  ancient  Greece  was 
the  Heliotrope. 


A  NOVELTY  IN 

Bedding 

AT 

SYDENHAM. 

In  the  southern  and  warmer  parts  of 
England  the  Coleus  has  long  been  used  for 
summer  bedding  purposes,  but  in  most 
cases  the  plants  are  simply  grown  as  small 
specimens  to  completely  cover  the  ground 
with  their  richly  coloured  foliage.  A 
break  away  from  this  old  method  has 
been  accomjrlishcd  by  Mr.  G.  Dray, 
Superintendent  of  the  Sydenham  Recrea¬ 
tion  Grounds,  Kent,  close  by  the  Crystal 
Palace. 

The  accompanying  illustration  will  show 
the  outline  and  general  aspect  of  a  bed 
which  must  be  very  effective  yet  simple  in 
design  during  the  period  when  Coleuses 
would  be  at  their  best.  The  outer  edging  of 
this  bed  consists  of  Ajuga  reptans  rubra, 
and  inside  of  this  is  another  edging  of 
Fuchsia,  then  follows  a  very  conspicuous 
line  of  the  white-leaved  Centaurea 
ragusina  candidissima,  thus  forming  a 
triple  edging  as  is  often  done  in  London 
parks.  The  groundwork  of  the  bed  con¬ 
sists  of  Coleus,  probably  C.  Verschaffelti, 
which  is  the  hardiest  one  and  that  most 
commonly  employed  for  bedding  pur¬ 
poses.  The  feature  of  the  whole  bed  con¬ 
sists  of  numerous  varieties  of  Coleus,  all 
grown  in  the  form  of  dwarf,  round-headed 
standards,  so  that  the  plants  stand  clear 
from  one  another  on  a  groundwork  of  an¬ 
other  variety  of  uniform  hue.  The  illus¬ 
tration  gives  some  idea  that  the  varieties 
differ  in  colour  by  the  different  shades  re¬ 
presented  by  the  camera,  but  they  were 
really  handsome  and  very  effective  when 
in  the  condition  here  represented. 

The  usual  method  of  growing  Coleuses 
for  decorative  purposes  is  in  the  form  of 
flat  specimens  or  pyramids.  These  two 
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forms,  of  course,  represent  the  types 
mostly  always  employed  at  exhibitions. 
The  standard  is  simply  another  form  of 
training,  and  could  be  accomplished  by 
taking  cuttings  in  the  autumn,  rooting 
them,  potting  them  up  separately,  and 
then  allowing  the  main  stem  to  attain  the 
desired  height,  after  which  they  should  be 
stopped  to  encourage  the  production  of.  a 
bushy  head. 

The  skilled  cultivator  would  understand 
to  allow  the  side  shoots  to  remain  upon 
the  main  stem  to' encourage  the  stem  to 
thicken,  but  they  should  never  be  allowed 
to  attain  such  a  length  as  to  compete  with 
the  leader.  The  more  leaves  that  can  be 
left  on  a  stem  the  stronger  it  will  be  and 
the  better  able  to  carry  a  good  head  of 
foliage  afterwards.  Those  who  have  suffi¬ 
cient  accommodation  and  heat  might  well 
copy  this  new  design  in  summer  flower 
bedding  for  the  sake  of  the  variety  which 
it  affords. 


Horticultural  Societies’ 
Diary 

of  Forthcoming  Meetings. 
Abbreviations  used. 


A. — Association 
Am. — A  mateurs 
Ohy.— Chrysanthemum 
c.m. — Committee  meeting 
Cott. — Cottage  or  Cottagers 
D. — District 

G. — Gardening  or  gardener 
Thus  : — The  Templeton 
Gardeners,  Amateurs'  and 
ment  Horticultural  Society. 


H. — Horticultural 
H.I.— Mutual  Improve¬ 

ment 

m.m. — Monthly  meeting 
S, — Society 

w.m. — Weekly  meeting 

G.  Am.  and  Cott,.  M.I.H.S. 
Cottagers’  Mutual  Improve- 


NOTICE  TO  SECRETARIES. 

Will  secretaries  of  horticultural  societies 
kindly  send  us  at  their  earliest  convenience 
dates  of  shows  and  meetings  to  he  held 
during  iqoj  ? 

February. 

20th.— Ide  Hill  G.  S.  (m.m.). 

2 1  st . — Southampton  R.  H.  S.  (m.m.);  South 
Shields  FI.  and  H.  S.  (m.m.);  Lee, 
Blackheath,  Lewisham  and  West  Kent 
H.  S.  (m.m.). 

23rd. — Leeds  Paxton  S.  (m.m.). 

25th. — Horsforth  G.  M.  I.  S.  (w.m.). 

27th. — Harrietsham  G.  S.  (m.m.). 

28th. — Southampton  R.  H.  S.  (m.m.)  ;  South 
Shields  FI.  and  H.  S.  (m.m.)  ;  Lee, 
Blackheath  and  West  Kent  H.  S. 
(m.m.). 

March. 

1st. — Caterham  K.  S.  (m.m.). 

2nd. — Leeds  Paxton  S.  (w.m.)  ;  Preston  and 
D.  G.  M.  I.  A.  (m.m.)  ;  Isle  of  Wight 
H.  A.  (m.m.)  ;  Blackburn  and  D. 
H.  S.  (m.m.). 

- — - 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  and  the 
N.P.S. — Mr.  W.  H.  Adsett,  hon.  secretary 
of  the  National  Potato  Society,  writes  as 
follows: — At  the  annual  meeting  of  this 
society  the  name  of  Messrs.  Sutton  and 
Sons  was  used  in  a  way  which  might  lead 
to  the  inference  that  they  were  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  a  proposal  made  by  Mr.  Cuth- 
bertson  (which  received  no  support  what¬ 
ever)  to  wind  up  the  society.  Messrs. 
Sutton  and  Sons  have  expressed  no  view 
other  than  as  concerns  public  ekhibitions. 
They  are  not  in  favour  of  London  shows. 
Thev  regard  the  proposed  experiments  at 
Wye  in  1907  as  of  real  practical  import¬ 
ance,  and  have  offered  a  subscription  to 
the  society’s  funds  with  a  view  to  support¬ 
ing  such  experimental  work. 


PRIZE  LETTER  COMPETITION. 


Readers  are  invited  to  contribute  to  this 
column  short  letters  discussing  any  gar¬ 
dening  subject. 

Letters  must  not  exceed  150  words  each  in 


length ,  and  must  be  written  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only. 

Two  Prizes  of  2s.  6d.  each  will  be 
awarded  each  week  for  the  two  Letters 
which  the  Editor  considers  to  be  the  best. 


To  Prevent  Weeds. 

When  preparing  a  bed  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  plants,  give  it  a  thorough  sousing 
with  boiling  water,  which  will  effectually 
destroy  all  weed-seeds  and  also  kill  the 
roots  of  perennial  weeds  such  as  dock, 
besides  putting  a  speedy  end  to  insect  life. 
Another  method;  which  entails  greater 
labour,  however,  is  to  cover  the  flower¬ 
bed  with  an  inch  deep  (layer  of  'salt ; 
dampen  it  occasionally  and  leave  it  on  the 
ground  for  about  a  week.  Before  plant¬ 
ing  dampen  thoroughly  and  let  it  alone 
overnight.  In  the  morning  scrape  off  all 
the  salt  on  the  surface  and  let  it  remain 
until  drv  enough  to  work. 

Mary  Selmanv 

Chippenham. 


Aid  to  Propagation. 

There  are  some  varieties  of  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants .  that  are  difficult  and 
slow  to  increase,  either  by  seeds  or  cut¬ 
tings,  and  for  such  subjects  some  special 
preparation  is  necessary.  Now,  when 
smashing  up  broken  flower  pots  for  crock¬ 
ing  purposes,  much  of  the  material  gets 
broken  into  mere  chips  and  dust,  and  this 
rubbish  forms  a  good  medium  for  the  pro¬ 
pagation  of  difficult  subjects.  This 
should  be  passed  through  a  sieve,  and  a 
fourth  part  of  these  siftings  added  to,  and 
well  mixed  with,  the  usual  compost  when 
mixing  up  for  seeds  or  cuttings.  Many 
subjects  that  are  difficult  to  braird  or  root 
in  ordinary  compost  will  be  found  to  start 
freely  where  this  pot-dust  is  used,  and 
though  I  offer  no  explanation  why,  I 
know  from  experience  that  such  is  the 
case.  Readers  are  recommended  to  try 
it  with  such  subjects  as  prove  difficult 
with  ordinary  compost.  '  G.  F. 


White  Flowers  in  the  Garden. 

Many  people  do  not  advocate  growing  a 
large  number  of  white  flowers  in  small 
gardens,  but  to  see  them  when  well  grown 
is  to  wish  for  a  similar  effect  in  one’s  own 
garden.  A  white-flower  border  seen  in 
the  golden  light  of  an  August  moon  is  a 
sight  never  forg-otten.  For  the  hack  wall 
a  fine  specimen  of  Solanum  jasminoides 
shared  position  of  honour  with  Rose 
Aimee  Yibert,  and  Clematis  Duchess  of 
Edinburgh  at  stated  intervals  in  front  of 
this  snowy-laden  wall,  tall  pillars  of  six 
varieties  of  white  Sweet  Peas  filled  the  air 
with  fragrance ;  white  Dahlias,  Stocks,  Be¬ 
gonias,  Marguerites,  Verbenas,  Asters, 
Violas,  Campanulas  (in  many  varieties), 
and  a  standard  Frau  Karl  Druschki  Rose 
finished  off  this  effective  bed,  which  I 
heard  was  as  effective  in  spring  with  Snow¬ 
drops  and  Crocus'  borderings.  Tulips, 
Hyacinths,  Deutzia,  and  Viburnum, 
autumn  seeing  Starworts,  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  and  Laurustinus,  in  variety. 

D.  Erlam. 


Keeping  a  Diary. 

To  young  gardeners  who  have  not  kept 
a  diary,  the  JNew  Year  is  a  fitting  time  tc 
begin.  Taking  note  of  important  seed 
sowing,  general  propagation  and  develop 
ment  of  the  offspring  with  a  view  to  future 
guidance  is  of  immense  value.  Sudder 
variations  of  weather,  first  appearance  ot 
spring  flowers,  and  migratory  birds  art 
interesting  and  instructive  items,  too. 
Short  extracts  from  articles  in  the  Garden 
ing  Press  which  the  individual  may  con 
sider  beneficial  to  him  at  soriie  future 
time  should  be  included  also,  for  wber 
written  out  the  subject  matter  is  impressec 
on  the  memory  more  firmly  than  bt 
merely  reading  it  over.  This  proceeding 
is  preferable  to  cutting  out  one  s  owr 
contributions. — an  act  of  spoliation  re 
centlv  recommended  by  a  writer,  whirl 
is  only  calculated  to  satisfy  the  contribu 
tor’s  own  curiosity  or  nourish  his  seif 
conceit.  J-  M.  E. 


The  Value  of  a  Diary. 

Those  who  have  not  yet  kept  an  accoun 
of  their  garden  operations,  crops,  etc. 
should  make  a  point  of  doing  so  at  once 
It  is  impossible,  even  with  a  small  bit  0 
garden,  to  keep  a-cooUnt  of  many  litth 
essentials  to  success.  Often  the  date  o 
sowing  seed  makes  a  vast  difference  t( 
the  resulting  crop,  and,  when  one  cai 
refer  to  the  times  accurately,  a  far  bette: 
guide  is  obtained  and  the  results  will  b< 
those  in  the  e’xact  locality ;  therefore  ; 
better  guide  than  a  general  one.  In  thi 
way  failures  may  sometimes  be  guardec 
against,  and  methods  remedied.  Thi 
Gardening  World  Pocket  Diary  will  re 
pay  itself  by  the  increased  interest  on< 
will  feel  hound  to  take.  But  even  : 
home-made  account  will  he  better  thar 
nothing.  System  lies  at  the  root  of  al 
success,  and  a  diary  promotes  systematic 
gardening. 

Albert  A.  Kerridge. 

Wilts. 


The  Culture  of  Mistletoe. 

The  Mistletoe  may  be  grown  on  thi 
Hawthorn  as  well  as  the  Apple.  Thi 
seed  should  be  squeezed  fresh  out  fron 
its  berry  and  applied  to  the  smoothes 
and  healthiest  part  of  the  bark.  Sonn 
people  make  an  incision  in  the  hark,  bu 
it  can  be  affixed  by  its  own  natural  gluten 
which  hardens  the  seeds  in  a  day  or  two 
In  about  a  year  the  first  two  leaves  wil 
show.  Many  seeds  are  rubbed  off  by 
accident,  and  many  more  get  eaten  b; 
bird's.  If  plenty  of  seeds  are  sown  in  thi 
manner  described,  I  feel  sure  there  wil 
be  plenty  of  Mistletoe  in  a  few  years.  I 
think  it  is  best  to  sow  the  seed 
on  the  branches,  as  the  plants  have  beei 
known  to  penetrate  to  the  heart  of  a  tree 
upon  which  it  has  lived. 

AbOL. 


Kent. 
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Schizostvlis  coccinea. 

Schizostylis  is  a  most  welcome  addition 
to  the  late  flowering  hardy  perennials. 
The  scarlet  flowers  are  similar  to  Gladio¬ 
lus  and  there  is  additional  resemblance  in 
the  flag-like  foliage.  The  flowering  sea¬ 
son  is  November,  but  a  fairly  warm  posi¬ 
tion  is  needed  if  the  Schizostylis  is  to 
come  to  perfection  in  this  country.  It  no 
sheltered  position  is  obtainable,  plant 
them  in  the  best  position  you  have,  and 
at  the  end  of  August  lift  them  and  pot 
them  for  flowering  later' in  the  season. 
Thcv  may  be  grown  in  pots  altogether,  but 
should  be  plunged  out  of  doors  during 
the  summer  months.  Schizostylis  aie 
easily  increased  by  dividing  them  m  the 
spring.  As  these  plants  are  gross  feeders, 
good°soil  is  necessary,  especially  for  pot 
work,  loam,  leaf  soil,  and  gritty  sand  being 
most  suitable.  The  bright,  scarlet  flowers 
are  more  than  welcome  in  the  dull  days  of 
November.  E.  J.  S. 


Begonias. 

Tuberous  Begonias  have  become  very 
popular  during  recent  years  owing  to  the 
splendid  show  they  give  in  the  flower  gar¬ 
den  and  their  decorative  value  for  pot  use 
in  the  conservatory. 

I  should  like  to  recommend  a  way  ot 
obtaining  large  tubers  from  seed  in  one 
reason.  °  Seed  should  be  sown  the  first 
week  in  January,  in  a  pan  filled  with  a 
compost  of  fine  loam,  leaf  soil,  and  siher 

sand.  , 

Sprinkle  over  the  seed  with  silver  sand, 
and  place  a  piece  of  glass  over  the  top, 
also  a  piece  of  paper,  to  shade  until  the 
seed  has  germinated,  and  put  in  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  65  to  70  degrees.  As  soon  as 
large  enough  to  handle,  prepare  some 
boxes  with  the  same  compost,  place  in  a 
temperature  to  warm  the  soil,  and  "hen 
pricking  off  put  in  about  4  -inches  apart. 
Give  a  sprinkle  over  with  a  fine  rose 
morning  and  afternoon,  and  shade  well 
from  bright  sunshine.  When  well  rooted 
shift  into  a  cooler  house,  and  from  thence 
to  a  cool  frame.  About  the  middle  ot 
June  prepare  a  shallow  frame  with  a  com¬ 
post  of  loam,  leaf  soil,  and  sand,  this 'com¬ 
post  being  fairly  coarse.  When  planting 
get  the  Begonias  out  with  a  good  ball  ot 
soil,  place  the  light  on  and  keep  close 
and  shaded  for  a  few  days,  and  then 
gradually  increase  the  ventilation.  W  hen 
well  established,  expose  them  to  full  air 
‘by  taking  the  light  off. 

"Bv  this  time  flowers  will  be  showing. 
I  have  found  by  pinching  the  flowers  out 
as  they  come  for  a  month  or  more,  ancl 
then  letting  them  flower,  that  much  largei 
tubers  are  obtained. 

At  the  end  of  September  or  October, 
according  to  the  weather,  the  tubers  may 

be  taken  up  and  dried  off. 

F.  PaRKHOUSE. 

Bicton. 

- - 


Winter-Flowering  Carnations.— Ac¬ 
cording  to  some  horticultural  writeis,  the 
Carnation  was  cultivated  more  than  1,000 
years  ago ;  but  we  know  little  about  what 
was  practised  in  those  times.  The  win¬ 
ter-flowering  or  perpetual  Carnations 
originated  in  France,  and  were  created 
by  the  clever  gardener  to-  M.  Lacene, 
founder  of  the  Horticultural  Society  in 
Lyons,  who  obtained  the  first  real,  con¬ 
stant-blooming  Carnation  over  fifty  yrears 
ago.  .  l  . ;  m\ 


Love-Lies-Bleeding 


/ 


Amarantus  caudatus. 


\ 


Many  years  ago  this  annual  enjoyed  a 
considerable  amount  of  popularity  in  the 
gardens,  both  of  the  squire  and  the  cot¬ 
tager,  but  more  recently  this,  and  annuais 
in  general,  have  suffered  a  considerable 
loss^of  favour.  There  is  evidence,  how¬ 
ever,  that  they  are  being  taken  up  again 
more  warmly,  and  rightly  so,  for  they  arc 
capable  of  producing  distinct  and  pleas¬ 
ing  effects  in  the  garden.  l*or  instance, 


When  grown  in  this  way  and  given 
plenty  of  space,  the  plants  giow'  10  a 
height  of  2  ft.  or  3  ft.,  and  arc  effective 
whether  grown  in  clumps  or  as  isolated 
specimens  with  plenty  of  space,  so  as  to 
encourage  tin  equal  sided  growth  and 
flowers  on  all  sides  of  the  plant.  \\  e 
should  favour  growing  them  amongst 
dwarfer  plants,  so  that  the  Love-lies- 
Bleeding  would  give  its  best  effects  as  the 


Maclaren  and  Sons. 

Love-Lies-Bleeding  (Amarantus  caudatus). 


there  might  be  beds  of  it,  or  it  could  be 
used  in  clumps  either  in  borders  of  mixed 
herbaceous  plants  or  in  borders  entirely 
confined  to  annuals. 

To  get  the  benefit  of  a  long  season  and 
early  flowering,  it  is  well  to  sow  seeds  in 
heat  not  later  than  the  middle  of  March, 
and  to  prick  off  the  seedlings  in  boxes 
when  they  are  fit.  After  the  weather  be¬ 
comes  sufficiently  warm,  these  boxes  may 
be  placed  in  cold  frames  and  the  seedlings 
grown  for  a  while  and  then  hardened  off 
to  be  planted  out  some  time  in  May,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  district. 


long  red  tassels  hang  down  by  the  side  cf 
the  plants.  Oh  the  other  hand,  if  tall 
plants  were  allowed  to  grow  near  them, 
more  than  half  the  beauty  of  the  Love- 
lies-Bleeding  would  be  lost,  except  on 
close  inspection.  Bearing  these  facts  in 
mind  a  skilful  cultivator  will  always 
make  provision  to  show  off  his  plants  to 
the  best  advantage. 

GARDENING  as  an  art  was  introduced 
into  England  from  the  Netherlands  at  the 
beginning  of  the  16th  century. 
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ATTENTION 

is  respectfully  directed  to 


By 


ymm 


Appointment. 


T*  KING*  SONS’ 

J  FLOWERING  SWEET  PEAS 


Awarded  Two  Silver  Medals  by 
The  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 


The  Best 
New  Varieties 
For  1907 


6d.  &  1/- 
per packet 


-+♦+- 


Mrs.  Herbert  King  is  the  most 
beautiful  Sweet  Pea  in  cultivation, 
pearly  white,  tinged  with  pink,  1/-  and 
1/6  per  packet. 

- - 


Charming  Coloured  Plate  and  full  particulars 
of  the  gems  of  this  popular  flower  post  free, 

JOHN  K.  KING  &  SONS, 

The  King’s  Seedsmen,  by  Royal  Warrant, 

Coggeshall,  ESSEX,  also  Reading,  BERKS. 


CBICE’S  SWEET  PEAS. 

F<  r  nearly  10  years  we  have  claimed  for  our  Sweet  Pea 
collections  that  they  were  not  only  the  Cheapest  but  the 
best  in  the  market,  and  a  trial  order  will  prove  conclusively 
that  while  it  is  necessary  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  a  good 
article,  it  is  not  necessary  to  pay  the  fancy  prices  so  often 
asked  for  seeds  of  these  charming  and  popular  flowers. 

Our  Collections  for  the  present  season  have  as  usual  been 
carefully  revised,  and  we  invite  comparison  of  our  offer 
with  any  other  advertised. 

Collection  No.  1  contains  18  fine  named  varieties,  em¬ 
bracing  all  shades  of  colour.  Price  1/2  Post  Free. 

With  the  above  we  send  gratis  a  packet  of  100  seeds  of  our 
Prize  Strain  of  Aster  Ciant  Comet  mixed. 

Collection  No.  2  contains  18  choice  varieties  entirely 
distinct  from  No.  1.  Price  1/8  Post  Free. 

With  the  above  we  send  gratis  a  packet  of  100  seeds  of 
our  Prize  Strain  of  Large  Flowering  Stocks  mixed. 

The  two  collections,  post  free.  2/6,  with  a  packet  of  our 
6pecial  Strain  of  Machet  Mignonette,  gratis. 

Collection  No.  3  contains  the  following  18  superb  new 
varieties  Black  Knight,  Dainty,  Dorothy  Eckford,  Gladys 
TTn.vin,  George  Gordon,  Helen  Lewis,  Helen  Pierce,  Hon. 
Mrs.  E.  Kenyon,  Jeannie  Gordon,  Jessie  Outhbertson,  King 
Edward  VII.,  Lady  Grisel  Hamilton,  Marchioness  of  Chol- 
mondeley.  Miss  H.  Philbrick,  Miss  Willmott,  Mrs.  Walter 
Wright,  Prince  of  Wales,  Romolo  Piazzani. 

60  seeds  each,  packed  separately  ...  2/6. 

With  the  above  we  send  gratis  a  packet  of  100  Seeds  of 
our  Superb  Strain  of  Aster  Victoria,  mixed. 

The  three  collections  post  free  5/-,  with  Black  Michael, 
Boltons  Pink,  David  R.  Williamson,  Evelyn  Byatt,  Florence 
Spencer,  John  Ingman  (25  seeds  each)  gratis. 

BEGONIAS, 


We  make  a  great  speciality  of  these  lovelv  flowers,  and 
sffer  an  immense  stock  of  strong  two-year  old  tubers,  which 
we  guarantee  will  give  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  all 
purehaiers. 

Single Scarlet,  Crimson,  Pink,  Copper,  White,  Yellow 
Salmon,  Orange,  separate  or  mixed,  per  doz.  2/6,  per  100 17/6! 

Double:—  Copper,  Orange,  Pink,  Red,  Yellow,  White 
separate  or  mixed,  per  doz.  3/6,  per  100  27/-. 

General  Catalogue  together  with  our  dainty  Sweet  Pea 
List,  sent  gratis  and  post  free  to  all  applicants.  Please 
favour  us  with  an  application. 


1 
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SPECIAL  NOTICE 

For  1907. 


IF  YOU  WANT 

REALLY  GOOD  SEEDS 

AT  MODERATE  PRICES 

END  TO 

MR.  Robt.  SYDENHAM, 

NEW  TENBY  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM, 

No  one  will  serve  you  better. 


SWEET  PEAS  A  SPECIALITY. 

12  Useful  Varieties,  50  Seeds  of  each,  Is.  6d. 

26  Good  Varieties,  50  Seeds  of  each,  2s.  6d. 

44  Best  Varieties,  50  Seeds  of  each,  4s. 

All  the  NEWEST  VARIETIES  AT  POPULAR  PRICES. 

Henry  Bckford,  25  seeds,  6d.;  Queen  Alexan¬ 
dra,  25  seeds,  6d. ;  Sybil  Eckford,  25  seeds,  4d. ; 

Countess  Spencer,  50  seeds,  3d.;  Helen  Lewis, 

50  seeds,  4d. ;  Helen  Pierce,  25  seeds,  3d.;  John 
Ingman;  50  seeds,  3d.  ;  Paradise,  new  warm  rose 
form  of  Countess  Spencer,  or  an  improved  Enchantress, 
50  seeds,  6d. ;  Evelyn  Byatt,  25  seeds,  3d.;  Mrs! 
Charles  Foster,  25  seeds,  6d  ;  Romolo  Pizzani, 
25  seeds,  3d. ;  Rosie  Sydenham,  20  seeds,  3d. ;  or 
the  12  varieties  for  3s.  6d. 

The  full  Collection  of  56  varieties,  6s.  6d. 

Anyone  may  select  their  own  varieties,  and  have  3s.  worth 
for  2s.  6d.,  or  six  packets  of  any  variety  at  price  of  five. 

FLOWER  SEEDS. 

Schizanthus  Wisetonensis,  from  the  best  strain 
in  the  Kingdom,  200  seeds  3d.  Nicotiana  Hybrids, 
all  the  new  colours  in  the  sweet  scented  strain,  about  1,000 
seeds,  3d.  Double  Begonia  Seed,  from  Mr.  Fred. 
Davis  Gold  Medal  Prize  Flowers,  equal  to  the  best  strain  in 
existence,  150  plump  selected  seeds,  1/-,  or  three  packets  for 
2/6.  Carnation  seed,  saved  from  the  very  best  prize 
\  arieties  ,100  seeds,  2/6. 

ONIONS. 

Selected  stocks  of  Excelsior,  about  1,500  seeds,  6d, ;  Ailsa 
Craig,  about  1,200  seeds,  6d.  ;  Rousham  Park,  a  very  choice 
strain,  8d.  per  ounce ;  Zittau,  for  keeping,  6d.  per  ounce. 
Other  varieties  equally  cheap. 

TOMATOES. 

These  are  sure  to  give  satisfaction,  and  equal  to  many 
fancy-named  varieties  sold  at  live  or  six  times  the  money. 
Perfection,  Holmes’  Supreme,  Up-to-Date,  Hill  Side  Comet, 
Early  Opeu  Air,  or  Tamwortli  Castle,  about  200  seeds,  3d.  ; 
The  King,  a  grand  variety,  100  seeus,  3d. ;  or  any  six 
varieties  for  Is.  3d.,  post  free. 

PEAS. 

All  carefully  growu  from  selected  stocks  and  guaranteed 
equal  to  any  similar  varieties.  Gradus,  a  grand  true 
stock,  Is. 6d.  per  quart;  Green  Gem,  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  to  take  place  of  Wm.  Hurst,  with  pods  twice  the 
size,  Is.  3d.  per  quart;  Duke  of  Albany,  a  very 
select  stock,  Is.  3d.  per  quart ;  Gladstone,  the  Quest  late 
exhibition  Pea,  more  often  shown  in  competition  than  any 
other  the  past  two  years,  a  grand  true  stock,  2s.  6d.  per 
quart,  stock  limited ;  The  Clipper,  raised  by  Mr. 
Hobday,  and  shown  at  R.H.S.  under  name  of  Essex  "Rival, 
but  renamed  The  Clipper,  uot  to  clash  with  an  old  variety 
of  that  name;  undoubtedly  oue  of  the  best  Peas  of  recent 
introduction  ;  special  low  price  to  encourage  all  to  give  it  a 
trial,  Is.  3d.  per  pint ;  2s.  6d.  a  quart. 

VEGETABLES, 

The  best  Cucumbers,  6d.  per  packet  of  ten  seeds ;  the  be=t 
Carrots,  3d.  per  ounce  ;  the  best  Celeries,  3d.  per  packet  of 
nearly  10,000  seeds  ;  the  best  Beets,  8d.  per  oulice  ;  All 
Good  Cabbages,  about  6d.  per  ounce;  Turnips,  2d.  per 
ounce  ;  6d.  a  quarter  of  a  pound. 

ALL  OTHER  VEGETABLES  EQUALLY  C00D  AND  CHEAP. 


FULL  LIST  POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


“G.W.”  PRIZE 
WINNERS. 

and  others.  We  can  supply  you  with  everything  you 
need  for  your  Carden.  Seeds,  Plants.  Utensils,  etc.,  of 

all  descriptions.  We  want  the  s*  G.W.”  Prize  Winners  to 
send  us  their  requirements  and  the}*  can  be  assured  of 
being  satisfied  and  receiving  Crand  Value.  Write  us, 
sending  your  requirements.  Below  are  a  few  of  our  offers. 

SEEDS. 

Drop  us  a  line  for  our  new  SEED  LIST  now  ready.  V  e 
solicit  a  trial  of  our  genuine  stock  of  POTATOES,  VEGE¬ 
TABLES,  and  FLOWERS  of  all  kinds,  which  are  not  only 
true,  but  very  lowest  prices,  and  finest  procurable.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  post  you  a  copy  of  our  List  on  application. 

COLLECTIONS  TO  SUIT  ALL. 
COLLECTION  No.  1  contains  22  sorts  of  Vegetable  Seeds 
and  12  varieties  of  Showy  Annuals.  5  - ;  free  per  Parcels 
Tost,  5/6. 

COLLECTION  No.  2  contains  13  sorts  of  Vegetable  Seeds 
and  6  varieti-  s  of  Showy  Annuals.  _  2  6  ;  free  per  Parcels 
Post,  2/9. 

LILIES 

FROM  JAPAN. 

Lilium  Auratum.  immense  bulbs,  very  sound,  14  to  15  ins 
lound.  1/3  each,  3  for  3/-. 

Second  Size.  11  to  13  ins.  round,  fine  lot,  9d.  ( neb,  3  for  2/- 
Large  Bulbs.  9  to  11  ins.  round,  fid.  each,  5/-  doz. 

Lilium  Longiflorum,  pure  white,  sweet  scented,  trumpet 
lily,  large  blooms,  very  hardy.  3/-  doz. 

Liiium  Speciosum  Album,  white  and  rubrum,  fine  sound 
plump  lot.  cheap.  5/-  doz.,  6  for  2/6, 

Guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction. 

YOU  KNOW  OUR  QUALITY. 

All  above  sent,  well  packed  &  carriage  paid  Tor  cash. 
Catalogues  free  on  application,  for  Bulbs,  Roses, 
Fruit  Trees,  etc. 


DICKINSON  &  SONS, 

BULB  IMPORTERS, 
NURSERYMEN  &  SEEDSMEN, 

HITHER  GREEN,  LONDON,  S.E. 


RpSMITHiC! 

.  SEED  MERCHANTS ,  WORCESTER. 

FRUIT 

80  Acres  of  Saleable 
Trees. 

SEEDS 

The  best  procurable. 

Lists  Free. 


I  r" 


€ 


ROSES 

Hundreds  of  Thousands. 
Bushes  in  variety.  Pack¬ 
ing  and  Carriage  Free, 
for  cash  with  order  7/6 
per  doz.  50/-  per  100. 

All  other  Nursery  Stock 
carriage  forward. 

ROSES  IN  POTS. 

Ornamental  Trees  (91 
Acres.)  A  superb  col¬ 
lection  of  Herbaceous 
Plants,  Four  Acres  of 
Glass.  Clematis  and 
other  climbers  in  pots. 


GENERAL  CATALOGUE 

(190  pages)  of  Nursery  Stock,  with  hundreds  of  illustrations 
and  full  of  valuable  information,  free  on  receipt  of  3d.  for 
postage.  Please  mention  this  paper 

RICHARD  SMITH  &  CO.,  WORCESTER, 
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.  NOTICES. 

To  Readers  and  Correspondents. 

“  the  GARDENING  WORLD  ”  is  published  by 
Maolaren  AND  SONS,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.O. 
Telegrams  and  Gables:  “Buns,"  London.  Telephone 
Number  •  997  Holborn. 

“the’  GARDENING  WORLD”  Is  published  every 
Tuesday  and  dated  for  the  following  Saturday.  Price 
One  Penny.  Annual  Subscription  (prepaid),  post  free, 
L  6d  United  Kingdom ;  8s.  8d.  Abroad.  Cheques  and 
remittances  generally  should  be  made  payable  to 
Maclaren  and  Sons,  and  crossed  London  City  and  Midland 

^Advertisement  Orders  should  be  addressed  to  the  Pub¬ 
lishers  The  insertion  of  advertisements  cannot  be 
guaranteed  for  the  following  issue  unless  received  by 
Saturday  before  date  of  publication. 

EDITORIAL.— Letters  for  publication,  specimens  tor 
namine  requests  for  information,  manuscripts  and 
ohotographs  must  be  addressed  to  the  Editor.  Oorre- 
6Dondenta  should  write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only, 
and  give  name  and  address  as  well  as  uom-de-plume. 
The  Editor  will  not  be  responsible  for  loss  of  unaccepted 
manuscripts,  photographs,  etc.,  but  if  stamps  be  enclosed 
ordinary  care  will  be  exercised  to  ensure  return.  If 
payment  for  photographs  or  text  is  desired,  the  price  for 
reDroductien  must  be  distinctly  stated,  and  it  must  be 
understood  that  only  the  actual  photographer  or  owner 
of  the  copyright  will  be  dealt  with.  All  contributions 
of  any  kind  in  the  Prize  Competitions  become  the 
Dronerty  of  the  Proprietors  of  “THE  GARDENING 
IVORLD.”  The  Editor’s  decision  in  Prize  Competitions  is 

^S^EOIMEN  COPIES. — The  Publishers  will  be  pleased 
to  send  specimen  copies  of  “THE  GARDENING  WORLD 
for  distribution  amongst  friends,  and  will  appreciate  the 
services  rendered  by  readers  in  this  connection. 


Bdifopial. 


Sk  ftU  CowpettUcm. 

The  number  of  competitors  who  entered 
this  contest  was  very  great,  thus  entailing 
a  considerable  amount  of  work  in  deter¬ 
mining  who  gave  the  greatest  number  of 
correct  .answers.  All  this  will  be  accom¬ 
plished,  however,  by  the  time  we  go  to 
press  with  our  next  issue.  Many  readers 
have  taken  a  deal  of  trouble  with 
.their  papers,  and  others  have  furnished 
interesting  information  for  which  we  did 
not  ask.  We  appreciate  what  they  have 
done  in  that  respect,  and  tender  our  best 
thanks.  The  competition  will  be  deter¬ 
mined,  however,  by  the  number  of  names 
correctly  rendered.  Look  out  for  our 
next  issue,  dated  March  2,  but  obtainable 
on  Wednesday,  February  27. 

The  American  Gooseberry  Mildew. 

Professor  E.  S.  Salmon,  F.L.S.,  myco¬ 
logist  to  the  South  Eastern  Agricultural 
College,  Wye,  Kent,  sends  us  reprints  of 
some  additional  matter  respecting  the  oc¬ 
currence  of  the  American  Gooseberry  Mil¬ 
dew  on  the  Continent.  He  still  adheres 
to  the  opinion  that  the  disease  is  of  Ameri¬ 
can  origin,  and  not  native  to  either  Britain 
or  Continental  Europe.  The  mycologists 
in  the  various  European  countries  have 
evidently  been  wide  awake  in  noticing  and 
recording  the  presence  of  the  mildew  in 
their  midst,  and  also  its  contagious  and 
destructive  character.  Last  year  Dr.  W. 
Be  iter,  of  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Agricul¬ 
tural  institute  at  Bromberg,  was  specially 
appointed  to  make  investigations  concern¬ 
ing  the  outbreak  and  progress  of  the 
disease.  The  first  outbreak  in  Russia 
occurred  in  1900;  in  Denmark  in  1902  ;  in 
Sweden  in  1905  ;  and  in  Finland  in  1904. 
in  Germany  the  first  outbreak  occurred 
on  the  Baltic  coast.  Inundated  and  wet 
areas  he  considers  the  most  liable  to  at¬ 
tack,  and  that  may  explain  the  destructive 


effect  of  the  disease  in  Ireland,  where  it 
has  been  giving  an  immensity  of  trouble 

foT  some  years. 

- - 

The  Lilac. — Like  the  Tulip,  the  Lilac 
came  to  us  from  the  East,  via  Turkey,  in 
the  16th  century.  Its  name,  in  any  case, 
is  Persian.  Probably  the  first  mention 
of  it  in  English  is  in  Bacon’s  Essay  on 
gardens ;  he  favoured  the  spelling 
“  lelackc.” 

The  Veitch  Memorial  Trust. — At  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  trustees  a  gold 
medal  was  unanimously  awarded  to  Mr 
Worthington  Smith  in  recognition  of  his 
invaluable  services  ■  to  horticulture.  At 
the  same  meeting  a  most  welcome  addition 
to  the  funds  of  the  Lindley  Library 
Trustees,  in  the  shape  of  a  donation  of 
^25,  was  made,  and  arrangements  made 
for  the  presentation  of  prizes  at  the 
.special  meeting  of  the  York  Gala  to  be 
held  next  year  (1908).  Mr.  J.  G.  Baker, 
Kew,  was  also  awarded  a  gold  medal. 

Director  at  Wisley  Laboratory.— 
We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  Mr.  J.  F. 
Chittenden  has  been  appointed  the  first 
director  of  the  R.H.S.  laboratory  at 
Wisley,  Surrey.  For  many  years  past  Mr. 
Chittenden  has  been  assistant  teacher  on 
the  biological  staff  at  the  Essex  Technical 
Laboratories,  and  when  the  Rev.  Professor 
George  Henslow  resigned  the  secretary¬ 
ship  of  the  Scientific  Committee  of  the 
R.H.S.  Mr.  Chittenden  took  his  place. 
He  has  had  a  good  schooling  in  botanical 
science  at  Chelmsford,  and  we  hope  he 
will  be  instrumental  in  elucidating  many 
of  the  difficulties  relating  to  horticulture 
and  plant  life.  We  hope  also  that  this 
will  be  a  commencement  to  plant  research 
and  direct  connection  with  the  problems 
of  horticulture  that  will  help  to  place 
Great  Britain  more  on  the  same  status  as 
the  United  States  than  it  hitherto  has 

been. 


—  A  — 

Winter  Flowering  Bulb 

Sternbergia  fischeriana. 

+++ 

The  oldest  and  best  known  Sternbergia 
flowers  in  autumn  and  resembles  yellow 
Crocus,  and  has,  indeed,  been  termed 
such  as  a  popular  name.  I  he  species 
under  notice  is  a  native  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  differs  by  having  much  larger,  more 
expanded  flowers  that  open  during  the 
winter  or  early  spring  months.  Being 
subject  to  the  conditions  of  our  winter, 
the  flowering  may  actually  take  place  in 
February  or  March,  sometimes  even 
earlier,  as  it  all  depends  upon  the  mild¬ 
ness  or  otherwise  of  the  weather.  I  his 
species  seems  even  more  tolerant  of  culti¬ 
vation  under  different  conditions  than  the 
common  one,  for  it  may  be  used  as  a  pot 
plant  or  for  beds  or  borders  in  the  open. 
No  fire  heat  is  necessary,  but  the  mere 
aid  of  glass  enables  the  flowers  to  ex¬ 
pand  earlier  in  the  year,  and  to  remain 
fresh  for  a  long  time,  because  they  do 
not  get  alternately  frozen  and  thawed,  nor 
are  they  subject  to  wind  and  rain. 

■■♦♦♦ - 

Silver  Leaf  of  Plum.— According  to 
the  sixth  report  of  the  \\  oburn  Experi¬ 
mental  Fruit  Farm  this  malady  can  be 
conveyed  from  one  Plum  tree  to  another 
by  inoculation  with  small  portions  of  the 
fungus.  Forty-eight  trees  were  inocu¬ 
lated  with  the  fungus  at  various  periods 
between  January  and  July,  and  after  a 
few  weeks  thirty-nine  of  these  trees 
showed  that  they  were  affected  with  the 
silver  leaf  disease.  The  remaining  sixty- 
four  in  the  plantation  were  left  uninocu¬ 
lated,  and  did  not  show  the  disease. 


The  Flower  Garden. 

Sh,  sh  !  Whisper  it  softly.  I  am  at  the 
Sweet  Peas  again. 

Sweet  Peas. 

Here  in  my.  den  I  have  a  phenomenal 
assortment  of  Sweet  Pea  pictures,  pictures 
published  by  gardening  papers,  coloured 
plates  out  of  catalogues.  They  are  every¬ 
where.  This  season  nearly  every  self- 
respecting  Sweet  Pea  specialist  has  issued 
a  coloured  plate  depicting  the  latest  novel¬ 
ties.  Some  are  good,  some  indifferent.  The 
best  plate  I  have  seen  this  year  is  that 
issued  by  Isaac  House  and  Son.  It  does 
not  embrace  a  motley  assortment,  for  only 
one  variety  is  shown,  and  the  name  of  it  is 
not  even  mentioned.  It  is  a  most  artis¬ 
tically  got-up  plate,  and  shows  a  bunch  of 
a  pink  variety  of  the  Spencer  type.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  is  the  most  natural  figuring  I  have 
seen,  for  it  is  quite  informal  and  has  not 
the  suspicion  of  an  artist’s  fancy.  By  the 
time  these  notes  are  published  I  shall  have  • 
sown  all  my  Sweet  Peas. 

As  I  have  previously  stated,  my  collec¬ 
tion  embraces  not  a  few  new  things.  In¬ 
deed,  I  might  almost  venture  to  say  that  I 
have  the  most .  complete  collection  of  new 
sorts  possessed  by  any  private  individual. 

In  the  wavy  type  I  now  possess  21  new 
and  not  heretofore  introduced  sorts,  besides 
the  famous  varieties  that  were  popular  in 
1906.  Also  the  same  number  of  novelties 
of  the  ordinary  type.  Apart  from  this,  my 
new  unnamed  seedlings  include  a  pure  white 
Spencer,  a  primrose,  a  majenta,  a  clear 
lavender,  a  carmine  selection  from  Enchan¬ 
tress,  all  Spencer  type.  Beside  these  a 
monster  Dorothv  Eckford,  a  cross  between 
Delicata  and  Dorothy  Eckford,  Enchantress 
x  Hon.  Mrs.  Kenyon,  Enchantress  x 
Dorothv  Eckford,  Hon.  Mrs.  Kenyon  x  Miss 
Willmott,  and  a  new  American  break. 
What  wonder  then  that  I  find  myself  hum¬ 
ming,  “An  Englishman  is  a  happy  man”! 
Lawns,  etc. 

Lawns  and  grass  paths  should  not  be  for¬ 
gotten  in  these  busy  times.  Keep  the  roller 
going  whenever  possible.  Make  a  point  of 
removing  coarse  weeds  that  are  discernible. 

If  left,  they  will  destroy  the  grass  sur¬ 
rounding  them,  and  in  a  few  seasons  the 
lawn  will  be  ruined.  A  common  daisy 
grubber  is  a  good  tool  but  the  new  improved 
weeder,  made  by  West,  is  better. 

Anemones,  Ranunculuses. 

Do  not  delay  the  planting  of  Anemones 
and  Ranunculuses  if  not  already  done.  A 
medium  loam  is  the  best  soil  for  these  roots. 
They  object  to  cold  clay,  and  do  not  usually 
succeed  on  sandy  soil. 

Wallflowers. 

Look  over  Wallflower  beds,  and  replace 
any  plants  that  have  been  badly  damaged 
by  frost.  The  bitter  N.E.  winds  played 
havoc  with  not  a  few  of  my  own  plants. 
Some  prefer  to  wait  until  plants  are  show¬ 
ing  bud  before  they  get  Wallflowers  into 
position.  It  is  a  great  mistake,  however. 
"When  buying  from  hawkers  make  sure  that 
the  plants  are  strong,  and  have  not  been 
badly  damaged  at  the  roots. 

Hot  Beds. 

Hot  bed  making  should  on  no  account  be 
delayed.  Where  greenhouses  do  not  exist, 
a  frame  and  a  hot  bed  come  in  remarkably 
handy.  I  myself  should  be  utterly  at  a 
loss  if  I  had  not  these  useful  accessories. 


Hardy  Ferns. 

Those  who  possess  hardy  ferneries  will 
find  it  a  good  idea  to  give  a  light  coat  of 
well  rotted  manure. 

Paeonies. 

Continue  to  plant  herbaceous  stuff,  and 
on  no  account  delay  the  planting  of  Faeo- 
nies.  These  plants  are  notorious  for  their 
dislike  of  shifts,  but  early  planting  ensures 
good  root  hold,  before  hot  weather  comes. 
Do  not,  however,  expect  newly-planted 
Paeonies  to  flower  so  freely  as  established 
ones. 

Planting  Shrubs. 

Shrub  planting  should  proceed  apace.  En¬ 
deavour  to  have  stations  ready,  so  that 
newly-arrived'  plants  may  go  in  at  once, 
thereby  preventing  withering  of  roots.  Make 
a  point  of  remembering  that  deciduous 
varieties  are  of  little  service  for  screens 
during  the  winter,  however  lovely  they 
may  be  in  spring  or  summer. 

Carnations. 

Get  Carnations  planted  in  the  borders  as 
soon  as  the  soil  is  fit.  These  plants  do  not 
like  late  shifts.  Beware  of  soil  that  con¬ 
tains  wireworms. 

Anemone  japonica. 

Those  who  have  net  Anemone  japonica 
or  its  improved  varieties,  should  make  a 
point  of  getting  it  right  away.  The  present 
is  a  good  time  for  dividing  or  planting. 

A  fine  and  popular  plant  is  the  Alstroe- 
meria  (Peruvian  Lily),  and  unless  the  soil  is 
poor  or  porous,  they  will  grow  anywhere. 
Clumps  may  be  secured  now,  or  established 
roots  may  be  lifted  and  divided. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

Pruning  should  be  completed  by  this  time, 
and  everything  made  snug  for  the  season. 
It  is  not  too  late  to  plant  various  fruits, 
however. 

Raspberries. 

Raspberries  must  be  cut  back  very  hard  if 
they  are  expected  to  do  well.  It  is  better 
to  sacrifice  the  first  year’s  fruit  than  ruin 
the  plants  for  all  time.  Tie  up  established 
canes. 

Manuring. 

Do  not  be  afraid  to  pile  on  manure  in  the 
fruit  garden.  By  giving  a  good  mulch  the 
roots  are  kept  near  the  surface,  and  they 
benefit  accordingly. 

Vines. 

Outdoor  Vines  should  be  spurred  back  if 
not  already  done.  Good  canes  that  are  re¬ 
quired  for  filling  up  gaps  should  be  re¬ 
tained  and  tied  in. 

Silver  Leaf  Disease. 

Much  has  been  heard  of  the  terrible  Silver 
Leaf  disease  in  Plums  and  Peaches.  Some 
say  it  is  possible  to  check  it  in  its  earliest 
stages  by  digging  in  quantities  of  lime  and 
soot.  A  market  grower  has  found  that  by 
lifting  affected  trees,  and  replanting  in  a 
new  position,  the  trees  recover.  Silver  Leaf 
shows  itself  in  the  form  of  a  silvery  sheen 
on  the  foliage.  Old  trees  that  are  badly 
affected  had  better  be  grubbed  out.  A 
point  to  remember  is,  never  prune  healthy 
trees  with  a  tool  that  has  been  used  upon 
trees  known  to  be  affected. 

Strawberries. 

Established  beds  of  Strawberries  will  be 
benefited  if  all  withered  foliage  is  cut  off. 
Dust  soot  around  the  plants,  and  mulch 
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with  good  manure.  Never  mind  if  the  beds 
had  a  dressing  in  the  autumn.  Rake  off 
loose  litter  and  give  another  good  dressing. 
Strawberries  revel  in  rich  soil. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Onions. 

The  sooner  Onion  seed  is  sown  the  better 
the  chances  of  its  doing  well.  Make  the  soil 
smooth  and  level.  Sow  very  shallow.  The 
best  way  to  make  a  furrow  is  with  a  tiny 
spud  hoe,  or  the  handle  of  a  rake,  if  pressed 
with  the  foot,  makes  a  neat  drill.  Always 
endeavour  to  get  perfectly  straight  rows ; 
they  look  better,  and  it  is  easier  to  cultivate 
between  straight  parallel  rows,  than  crooked 
ones. 

Peas. 

More  Peas  may  be  sown,  and  for  a  general 
sort,  Daisy  wants  a  deal  of  beating. 

Lettuce. 

Lettuce  may  now  be  sown  out  of  doors. 
I  myself  am  no  advocate  of  sowing  things 
broadcast,  although  a  friend  of  mine  swears 
by  that  system,  because  the  seedlings  are 
less  crowded. 

Radishes. 

Radishes  will  come  successfully  on  light 
soil  in  a  sheltered  position.  It  is  useless, 
however,  to  sow  on  heavy,  cold  land. 

Celery. 

To  ensure  good  Celery  it  is  advisable  to 
sow  under  glass,  and  a  pinch  or  so  of  seed 
if  sown  thinly  and  placed  upon  a  hot  bed, 
will  quickly  germinate.  Prick  out  the  seed¬ 
lings  as  soon  as  possible.  Celery  dislikes 
checks  at  all  times. 

Buying  Seeds. 

If  the  seed  order  has  not  yet  been  sent, 
write  away  at  once.  It  is  amusing  to  me 
to  observe  how  many  firms  are  using  the 
famous  motto  of  an  American  house  :  ‘‘Seeds 
that  Grow.”  The  thing  to  bear  in  mind  is, 
will  So-and-So’s  seeds  do  more  than  grow? 
Any  common  rubbish  will  grow,  but  only 
selected  strains  can  give  good  results.  Re¬ 
member  that  the  cheapest  is  by  no  means 
the  best.  Horti. 


The  Amateur’s  Greenhouse. 

Crotons. 

If  any  of  those  brightly-coloured  foliage 
plants,  which  gardeners  still  call  Crotons, 
and  botanists  Codiaeums,  are  straggly  and 
untidy,  the  ends  of  their  shoots  may  be  re¬ 
moved  and  inserted  as  cuttings.  Unless  the 
old  plants  are  dirty,  i.e.,  infested  with  scale 
or  mealy  bug,  there  need  be  no  hurrv  to 
take  cuttings,  as  with  longer  and  brighter 
days  quite  large  tops  may  be  rooted  as 
readily  as  a  small  piece  now.  These  tops, 
inserted  singly  in  small  pots,  will  make 
beautiful  little  decorative  plants  in  a  few 
weeks.  If  it  is  desired  to  sever  the  tops 
now,  ringing  and  tongueing  must  be  resorted 
to,  in  all  but  the  warmest,  moistest  green¬ 
house.  As  this  ringing  and  tongueing  are 
important  aids  to  propagation,  I  will  de¬ 
scribe  the  process  in  detail. 

Ringing  and  Tongueing. 

The  chief  plants  increased  in  this  way  are 
Crotons,  Dracaenas,  India-rubber  Plants, 
and  Aralias,  and  the  chief  advantage  of  the 
process  is  that  by  its  aid  leggy  plants,  i.e., 
those  with  bare  stems  surmounted  by  a  tuft 
of  leaves,  can  be  deprived  of  their  tops  in 
the  sure  and  certain  knowledge  that  the 
latter  will  root  and  soon  grow  into  better 
specimens  than  their  parents.  In  ringing, 
a  narrow  band  of  bark  is  removed  with  a 
knife  just  below  the  lowest  pair  of  good 
leaves  ;  in  tongueing,  a  notch  is  cut  at  the 
same  point,  taking  the  knife  upwards  for  an 
inch  or  so,  until  a  tongue  is  formed  as  in 
layering  a  Carnation.  Round  the  ringed  or 
tongued  part  a  handful  of  wet  moss  is 
bound,  and  kept  wet  with  the  syringe  until 
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roots  show  through  it.  The  top  and  moss 
and  all— is  then  cut  off,  placed  in  a  pot  of 
I  soil,  and  shaded  and  syringed  for  a  fort¬ 
night  or  so,  after  which  the  newly-formed 
plant  may  be  trusted  to  look  after  itself. 

(iloxinias. 

All  of  these  may  now  be  brought  from 
their  winter  quarters  and  stood  in  a  warm, 
moist,  and  fairly  light  spot.  As  soon  as  the 
I  blanched  growths  made  beneath  the  stage 
have  become  green,  the  plants  should  be 
I  shaken  out,  freed  of  the  bulk  of  the  old  soil, 
and  repotted  into  the  same  sized  pot.  Use 
an  open  compost  of  fibrous  loam,  leaf  mould 
!  or  peat,  and  coarse  sand,  dusting  a  little 
nitrate  of  potash  or  steamed  bone  flour 
I  among  the  compost  if  it  is  at  all  poor. 
Just  bury  the  tops  of  the  corms,  then  water¬ 
ing  will  take  the  soil  down  far  enough  to 
avoid  injuring  the  young  growths  when  sub¬ 
sequently  wielding  the  water  can.  A  very 
moist  spot  suits  Gloxinias  best  ;  they  dislike 
strong  sunshine,  and  detest  overhead  syring¬ 
ing. 

Fuchsias  and  Heliotropes. 

Old  plants,  started  as  advised  in  calendar 
for  January  26,  should  now  be  yielding 
an  abundance  of  cuttings.  In  the  case  of 
Fuchsias,  these  can  be  cut  or  slipped  off  the 
old  stems  when  about  2  in.  or  3  in.  long, 
and  inserted  in  pots  of  sandy  soil.  If 
wanted  for  bedding  out,  quite  large,  but 
well  crocked,  pans  may  be  used,  inserting 
the  cuttings  thickly  all  over  the  surface. 
Transplanting  to  other  pans  or  boxes,  or 
small  pots,  must  follow  when  the  cuttings 
are  rooted.  Plenty  of  sand  and  moisture 
are  the  secrets  of  Fuchsia  propagation; 
given  these  cuttings  root  like  weeds.  Helio¬ 
tropes  require  much  the  same  treatment,  but 
the  cuttings  should  be  allowed  to  become 
!  strong,  and  not  be  removed  from  the  parent 
plants  until  they  are  3  in.  or  4  in.  long. 
Drought,  either  in  the  soil  or  overhead,  is 
fatal  to  successful  propagation. 

Lobelias. 

Prick  out  the  young  seedlings  as  soon  as 
they  can  be  lifted  with  a  cleft  safety  match, 
and  insert  them,  2  in.  apart,  in  pans  or 
boxes  which  have  been  well  crocked  and 
filled  with  sandy  soil.  Leave  this  some¬ 
what  loose  on  the  surface,  and  coyer  it  well 
with  fine  silver  sand,  then  the  little  seed¬ 
lings  can  be  inserted  easily  and  properly. 
When  dealing  with  large  quantities  of  these 
and  other  tiny  seedlings,  I  have  used  a 
round  piece  of  board,  studded  with  nails  at 
2  in.  apart,  to  make  the  holes  to  receive 
the  young  plants.  In  this  way,  all  the  holes 
are  made  at  once,  and  a  given  number  of 
plants  per  pan  is  assured.  The  same  plan 
answers  .well  for  putting  in  Lobelia  cuttings, 
which  should  now  be  taken  off,  as  they  be¬ 
come  available,  and  dealt  with  as  adv'sed 
for  seedlings.  Shading  must  follow  removal 
in  each  case,  and  very  gentle  syringing. 

Clematises. 

These  should  be  pruned  and  retrained  be- 
bore  the  young  growths  get  large  enough  to 
be  troublesome.  The  Jackmannii  section 
should  be  cut  back  to  within  a  foot  of  the 
pots,  but  others  need  no  cutting  back  at  all. 
Simply  cut  away  weak  and  superfluous 
shoots,  and  train  in  the  others.  A  top¬ 
dressing  of  good  rich  loam  and  well  decayed 
stable  manure,  in  equal  parts,  will  help  the 
plants  to  make  a  good  start. 

Strawberries. 

As  the  earliest  flowers  open,  tap  them 
with  the  finger,  or  lightly  dust  a  rabbit's 
tail  over  them  at  the  sunniest,  driest  period 
of  the  day.  A  temperature  of  60  degrees 
should  be  maintained  during  the  flowering 
period,  and  the  plants  must  never  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  become  dry.  On  sunny  shelves, 
each  pot  may  be  stood  in  a  saucer  of  water 
as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  set  and  swelling. 

“  SUNNYSIDE.” 


R  Yellow 

Border  Plant 

(CHRYSOPSIS  VILLOSA). 

The  name  Chrysopsis  is  given  to  a 
genus  of  plants  in  allusion  to  the  golden- 
yellow  colour  of  the  flowers.  Such  a 
description  might  recall  a  yellow  Chry¬ 
santhemum  or  Sunflower,  but  the  plant 
under  notice  is  much  dwarfer  and  more 
easily  accommodated  in  small  gardens 
than  either.  The  stems  of  the  plant  illus¬ 


trated  were  only  iSin.  high,  and  termin¬ 
ated  in  a  cluster  of  golden-yellow  flowers, 
each  about  iin.  to  ij^in.  across.  The 
plant  is  a  native  of  North  America,  from 
whence  comes  so  many  of  the  yellow 
border  flowers,  which  have  proved  hardy 
in  this  country.  Cultivation  is  easy,  as 
the  plant  will  thrive  in  any  well-cultivated 
garden  soil.  Propagation  may  be 
effected  by  cuttings  of  the  shoots  during 
summer,  but  a  thriving  plant  will  so.on 
increase  sufficiently  to  supply  any  number 
that  may  be  required  by  division  of  the 
clumps  in  spring.  Preference  should  be 
given  to  the  young  portions  of  the  plant 
so  long  as  the  stock  is  plentiful  and  the 
older  portions  may  be  discarded. 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

Cypripediums. 

If  there  is  one  class  of  Orchids  more 
likely  to  be  successfully  cultivated  by  ama¬ 
teur  growers  than  another,  it  is  the  Slipper 
Orchids  “  Cypripediums.”  There  are  several 
varieties,  such  as  C.  Stonei,  C.  rothschildi- 
anum,  C.  Lowii,  and  others  which  belong 
to  this  section,  that  one  must  except  from  a 
general  classification  of  kinds  that  are  suit¬ 
able  for  the  usual  accommodation  possessed 
by  amateurs.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
they  require  the  conditions  of  a  hot  house 
or  stove  in  which  to  grow  them  success¬ 
fully.  To  be  taken  also  into  account,  there 
is  their  slow  growing  character.  It  will 
generally  take  such  species  as  C.  roth- 
schildianum  about  three  years  to  mature  a 


growth  sufficient  to  reach  the  flowering 
stage.  To  get  a  plant  to  form  anything  like 
a  decent  specimen  it  needs  a  great  deal  of 
pot  room,  as  there  are  generally  two  growths 
in  advance  of  the  one  which  produces  the 
flowers.  This  will  at  once  show  the  only 
possible  means  by  which  the  plants  can  pro¬ 
duce  annual  growths  fit  for  flowering.  They 
are  most  beautiful  and  desirable  kinds  where 
suitable  conditions  can  be  provided  for 
them.  Cypripediums  for  the  intermediate 
house — that  is,  where  a  temperature  of  about 
60  degrees  can  be  maintained  under  normal 
outside  conditions — include  many'  beautiful 
kinds,  in  fact  even  the  so-called  cool  or 
winter  flowering  Section  may  be  included 
here,  providing  they  are  placed  at  the  coolest 
end  of  the  house  and  that  no  cooler  accom¬ 
modation  can  be  obtained  for  (hem.  In  the 
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class  I  would  term  intermediate  house  hinds, 
the  hybrids  from  those  above  mentioned 
grow  satisfactorily,  some  of  these,  such  as 
C.  youngianum  superbum,  C.  W.  R.  Lee 
and  its  variety,  Lord  Derby,  being  amongst 
the  best  of  exhibition  varieties.  The  species 
C.  niveum,  C.  bellatulum,  C.  lawrencea- 
num,  C.  Curtisii,  and  others  belonging  to 
the  variegated  or  tessellated  foliage  section, 
may  be  included ;  also  the  hybrid  derived 
from  the  influence  of  one  or  both  parents  of 
this  section.  Most  of  these  will  be  included 
among  the  summer  flowering  kinds  and  will 
thus  be  useful  for  local  exhibitions.  They 
require  shading  from  strong  light  during  the 
warm  mor  hs  of  the  .year,  but  I  propose 
dealing  witn  the  subject  of  shading  later  on. 

The  claims  of  the  cool  house  section, 
which  includes  C.  insigne  in  its  many  varia¬ 
tions,  I  have  advocated  often  in  past  num¬ 
bers  of  the  “  Gardening  World.”  They  are 
simply  what  may  be  termed  everybody’s 
Orchids.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  their 
claims  to  general  cultivation  are  annually 
being  more  appreciated.  It  is  at  this  season 
as  soon  as  the  flowers  have  been  removed, 


that  any  necessary  repotting  should  be  at¬ 
tended  to,  but  it  is  not  desirable  to  annually 
repot  this  section ;  where  the  material  is 
in  good  condition  and  the  plant  has  not 
become  pot-bound  for  want  of  root  room, 
it  will  be  found  sufficient  to  remove  any 
dead  or  decajung  matter  about  them  and  to 
replenish  any  surface  compost  that  may  be 
decaying  and  replace  with  new  material. 
Plants  that  require  repotting,  should  be 
afforded  ample  root  room,  as  they  soon  fill 
the  pots  with  roots.  Drainage  to  about  one- 
third  the  depth  of  the  pot  is  essential.  The 
compost  should  consist  of  equal  portions 
of  fibrous  peat,  turfy  loam  and  chopped 
sphagnum,  with  sufficient  sand  and  finely 
broken  potsherds,  intermixed,  to  render  the 
whole  porous.  Press  moderately  firm  and 
complete  repotting,  with  a  thin  layer  of 
chopped  sphagnum  moss  on  the  surface. 
Water  with  rain  water,  thoroughly  wetting 
the  compost  through.  The  temperature  of 
the  house  should  be  kept  on  the  close  side 
for  a  few  days  after  repotting  has  been  done. 

H.  J.  Chapman. 


Sweet  ] 

^eas. 

L 

WORK 

:0R  FEBRUARY. 

If  the  Editor  will  excuse  a  personal  al¬ 
lusion,  I  should  like  to  preface  my  re¬ 
marks  by  saying  how  pleased  I  am  to  be 
able  again  to  write  for  the  readers  of  the 
Gardening  World  on  this  most  fascinat¬ 
ing  subject — the  Sweet  Pea.  No  other 
flower  within  recent  years  has  created  any¬ 
thing  like  the  enthusiasm  that  moves  the 
lovers  of  the  Sweet  Pea. 

In  spite  of  wintry  weather,  hopes  are 
already  running  high,  and  plans  for  future 
beauties  have  already  'been  formulated.. 
The  majority  of  those  who  intend  to  ex¬ 
hibit  have  planted  their  seeds  under  glass, 
for  the  end  of  January  or  the  beginning 
of  February  seems  to  be  the  favourite  time 
for  sowing  the  seeds  where  this  end  is  in 
view.  Those  who  have  not  the  opportunity 
of  adopting  this  method  of  culture,  how¬ 
ever,  need  not  despair,  for  excellent  re¬ 
sults  can  be  obtained  from  spring  sow¬ 
ings,  provided  that  they  are  made  early, 
and  the  ground  is  well  prepared. 

Those  who  have  had  the  advantage  of 
being  able  to  sow  under  glass  should  take 
special  care  that  when  the  seedlings  push 
their  way  through  the  soil  they  are  not 
coddled.  Abundance  of  air  and  light 
should  be  given,  and  the  young  plants 
kept  as  near  as  possible  to  the  glass.  The 
seedlings  resent  any  attempt  to  force  them 
along  by  means  of  heat. 

If  the  ground  which  is  to  be  devoted 
to  Sweet  Peas  has  not  yet  been  prepared, 
steps  should  be  taken  as  soon  as  the  soil 
is  in  a  fit  condition  for  working.  It  is 
certainly  an  advantage  if  the  ground  can 
be  trenched,  but  if  this  is  impossible,  as, 
indeed,  in  many  cases  it  will  be,  the  soil 
should  be  dug  over  in  the  ordinary  man¬ 
ner,  and  a  good  dressing  of  well-decayed 
cow  or  horse  manure  incorporated.  Of 
these  two  manures,  cow  seems  to  be  the 
more  suitable  on  sandy  soils.  It  is  wise, 
in  most  cases,  to  thoroughly  mix  the  man¬ 
ure  with  the  soil,  and  not,  as  is  sometimes 
done,  to  leave  a  solid  layer  several  inches 


thick.  Sweet  Peas  benefit  also  by  a  dress¬ 
ing  of  superphosphate  of  lime  or  bone 
meal.  These  should  be  thoroughly 
sprinkled  over  the  surface  of  the  soil  and 
forked  in. 

When  we  come  to  the  selection  of  varie¬ 
ties,  we  are  dealing  with  a  subject  of  the 
very  greatest  importance,  for  when  inferior 
varieties  are  grown,  results  are  almost  cer¬ 
tain  to  be  comparatively  disappointing. 
For  example,  Blanche  Burpee — a  most 
valuable  variety  in  its  day—  might  be 
grown  exceedingly  well  and  yet  be  in¬ 
ferior  to  even  a  moderately  grown  Dorothy 
Eckford. 

Of  course,  many  of  our  very  finest  varie¬ 
ties  are  new,  and  rather  expensive,  and  for 
that  reason  beyond  the  purse  of  many  an 
amateur.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a 
pleasing  fact  that  some  of  the  very  best 
are  obtainable  at  such  reasonable  prices 
as  to  place  them  within  the  reach  of  all. 
Of  the  latter,  I  would  name  the  following 
as  being  the  best:-  Dorothy  Eckford 
(white),  Lady  Grizel  Hamilton  (lavender), 
Black  Knight  (maroon).  King  Edward 
VII.  (crimson),  Mrs.  Walter  Wright 
(mauve),  Miss  Willmott  (orange  pink), 
Hon.  Mrs.  E.  Kenyon  (cream),  Agnes 
Johnson  (cream  pink),  Jeannie  Gordon 
(rose  and  pink  bicolor),  and  Navy  Blue 
and  Countess  Spencer  (pink).  The  last- 
mentioned  is  a  magnificent  variety,  and 
distinctlv  superior  to  Gladys  Unwin,  but 
the  reader  should  make  certain  that  he  ob¬ 
tains  a  true  stock,  otherise  he  would  pro¬ 
bably  be  more  satisfied  with  Gladys  Un¬ 
win.  Janet  Scott  is  about  the  finest  of 
the  unwaved  pinks.  America,  Jessie 
Cuthbertson,  and  Princess  of  Wales  are 
three  good  striped  varieties. 

Of  the  newer  varieties  at  fairly  reason¬ 
able  prices,  Queen  Alexandra  (scarlet), 
Henry  Eckford  (salmon  orange),  John 
Ingman  (rosy  carmine),  and  Helen  Lewis 
(rosv  orangel  are  excellent,  and  ought 
really  to  be  grown  by  all.  Great  care 


should  be  taken  to  obtain  the  best  possible 
strains  of  the  two  last-mentioned  of  these 
varieties,  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  many 
unfixed  strains  are  being  offered.  Helen 
Pierce,  a  new  marbled  blue  variety,  can 
be  highly  recommended,  as  it  is  much 
superior  to  any  of  the  striped  varieties. 
Sybil  Eckford,  cream,  shaded  buff  and 
pink,  is  also  good. 

As  to  which  varieties  constitute  the  best 
twelve,  including  both  old  and  new,  there 
is  probably  great  difference  of  opinion, 
but  I  venture  the  following  selection 
Mrs.  Hardcastle  Sykes,  Olive  Bolton,  Mrs. 
Collier,  Nora  Unwin,  Frank  Dolby,  John 
Ingman,  Helen  Lewis,  Horace  Wright, 
Black  Knight,  A.  J.  Cook,  Queen  Alex¬ 
andra,  and  Henry  Eckford.  Exhibitors 
generally  find  it  advisable  to  grow  a  few 
more  varieties  than  they  really  require,  so 
I  would  name  Countess  Spencer  and  King 
Edward  VII.  In  these  fourteen  varieties, 
three  of  the  Countess  Spencer  type  of  pink 
are  included,  but  as  only  two  would  be  re¬ 
quired  in  a  collection  of  twelve  varieties,  I 
should  select  Mrs.  Hardcastle  Sykes  and 
Olive  Bolton,  for  besides  being  of  a  some¬ 
what  larger  size  than  the  original  Countess 
Spencer,  they  show  a  good  range  of  shade, 
the  first  being  a  very  pale,  add  the  second 
a  very  deep  pink. 

It  is  very  probable,  howevei,  that  when 
this  meets  the  reader’s  eye,  both  Mrs.  H. 
Sykes  and  Olive  Bolton  wall  be  absolutely 
sold  out  from  all  sources,  so  great  has 
been  the  demand  for  them.  If,  then,  they 
are  unobtainable,  I  should  recommend 
Countess  Spencer  and  Paradise  as  being 
the  best  two  of  about  eight  pink  varieties 
of  the  Countess  Spencer  form. 

With  regard  to  the  inclusion  of  Nora 
Unwin  and  A.  J.  Cook,  I  may  add  that 
Dorothy  Eckford  and  Mrs.  Walter  Wright 
are  two  varieties  which  some  consider  to 
be  equal  to  the  two  I  have  selected.  The 
latter  two  are  certainly  well  tried  varie¬ 
ties. 

Two  other  varieties  which  seem  good  are 
Queen  of  Spain,  exceedingly  beautiful 
though  small,  and  E.  C.  Matthews,  whicf 
may  suqrass  Black  Knight. 

G.  F.  Drayson. 
- - 

The  Blancard  Fund. 

In  answer  to  my  appeal  in  the  gar 
dening  Press  on  behalf  of  the  grand 
daughters  of  M.  Pierre  Blancard,  wh< 
introduced  the  first  Chrysanthemum  int< 
Europe  over  a  century  ago,  the  foilowin; 
is  a  further  list  of  donations  received  u] 
to  date  : — 

£  s.  d. 

An  old  Subscriber  .  500 

Scottish  Horticultural  Asso¬ 
ciation  .  220 

T.  Biddu.lph  .  5  0 

C.  W . 2  6 

C.  Harman  Payne,  Foreign  Secretary 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  141 
Wellmeadow  Road,  Catford,  S.E. 

- - 

Arrangement  of  Flowers. — Som 
florists  recommend  that  in  the  arrangi 
ment  of  flowers  in  a  garden,  blue  flowet 
be  placed  next  to  orange,  and  violet  net 
to  yellow.  Red  and  pink  flowers  ai 
seen  to  great  advantage  when  surrounde 
by  verdure  and  white  flowers,  and  tb 
latter  may  also  be  advantageously  dispose 
among  groups  of  blue  and  orange  an 
violet  and  yellow  flowers. 
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Fruit  Growing 

for  Amateurs.  ^ 


4.  CURRANTS. 


The  culture  of  the  Red  and  White  should 
be  somewhat  different  to  that  of  the  Black 
Currant.  Where  all  are  grown  in  the 
'same  garden  two  different  positions  should 
be  selected,  the  coolest  for  the  Black,  and 
warmer  quarters  for  the  other  two. 

The  Black  Currant  also  succeeds  best 
if  grown  in  a  rather  retentive  soil— if 
well-drained  ground  is  available  but  a 
medium  loam  suits  the  Red  and  W  hite. 

All  may  be  grown  on  walls  or  wood 
■fences.  The  Black  variety  is  excellent  for 
the  north  side  of  a  low  wall,  as  a  much 
later  crop  can  be  secured  and  the  fruit 
easily  protected  from  the  onslaught  of 
birds. 

Propagation. — From  one  good  speci¬ 
men  bush  sufficient  cuttings  may  be 
taken  at  pruning  time  in  the  autumn  to 
stock  a  fairly  large  garden. 

Red  and  White. — Select  shoots  which 
are  well  matured,  those  about  16  inches 
long  being  the  best  (see  Fig.  1). 

Cut  off  a  few  inches  from  the  end— the 
unripe  portion.  Now,  there  must  not  be 
any  suckers  from  these  plants  in  the 
future,  and  to  prevent  them  appearing  be 
careful  to  scoop  out  neatly  all  “eyes”  or 
buds  from  the  base  upwards,  quite  three 
parts  the  length  of  the  prepared  cutting, 
thus  leaving  three  or  four  buds  at  the 
top  (see  Fig.  2).  The  latter  buds  will  be 
sufficient  to  form  a  compact  bush.  Cut 


a.  The  cutting  prepared  for  insertion. 
A,  buds  removed.  B,  the  stem  cut  off  below 
a  joint.  C,  end  of  cutting  removed ,  as  it  is 
the  unri-pe  portion 


off  each  cutting  just  'below  a  joint;  this 
end  must  be  inserted  in  the  ground. 
Select  a  position  on  a  border  facing  south¬ 
east,  or  north-west.  Take  out  trenches 
18  inches  apart  and  5  inches  deep,  one 
side  of  each  of  which  must  be  quite  per¬ 
pendicular  (see  Fig.  3).  Then  scatter 
coarse  sand  to  a  depth  of  one  inch  in  the 
bottom  of  the  trench  and  put  in  the  cut¬ 
tings  about  one  foot  apart.  Before  in¬ 
serting  dip  them  in  water  and  then  in  dry 
sand;  the  latter  will  adhere  to  the  basal 
part  and  so  facilitate  root  action. 


4- 

3.  Shows  the  cutting  inserted.  A,  some 
sharp  sand  to  be  placed  here.  B,  trench  to 
be  firmly  filed  again  with  soil  previously 
removed. 

4.  The  frst  year's  growth. 

Half  fill  the  trench  with  soil,  and  make 
it  firm  by  treading  before  quite  filling  up 
the  trench. 

Nothing  more  need  be  clone  during  the 
following  winter  months,  except  when 
frost  prevails.  Wait  until  the  frost  has 
gone  out  of  the  soil  and  then  forthwith 
tread  down  the  soil  around  the  cuttings 
again.  The  action  of  the  frost  on  the 
soil  tends  to  loosen  it  and  to  raise  the 
cuttings,  thus  lifting  them  from  their 
firm  bed,  and  unless  the  soil  is  again 
made  firm  around  them  many  will  fail  to 
root 

Black. — The  cuttings  must  be  put  in 
exactly  similar  to  those  of  the  Red  and 
White,  but  their  preparation  must  not  be 
the  same.  Young  growths,  or  suckers, 
are  valuable,  so  that  there  is  not  any 
necessity  to  scoop  out  the  basal  eyes,  but 


£ 


5.  Shows  a  Red  or  White  Currant  bush 
two  years  old. 

6.  Shows  how  to  do  the  pruning.  A,  A, 
clusters  of  fruit  buds.  B,  B,  B,  the  ends 
of  young  shoots  cut  bach. 

only  to  cut  off  a  few  inches  of  the  unripe 
ends.  After  being  duly  prepared  the  cut¬ 
tings  should  be  at  least  one  foot  long. 
Sucker  cuttings  of  the  Black  Currant  may 
be  used,  but  as  these  generally  produce 
suckers  freely  in  after  vears,  it  is  not  wise 
to  make  use  of  such  in  the  case  of  the  Red 
and  White. 

Ground  for  Permanent  Planta¬ 
tions. — For  the  two  last  named  avoid  a 
clayey  soil,  and  also  one  which  is  very 
sandy.  In  clay  the  plants  do  not  bear 
very  freely,  and  in  sand  the  growth  is  too 
weak. 

Deeply  trench  the  ground  and  incor¬ 
porate  in  the  top  portion  a  good  dressing 
of  -well-rotted  farmyard  manure.  The 
early  ]>art  of  autumn  is  the  best  time  to 
do  this  work,  and  November  is  a  suitable 
month  for  planting. 

Put  in  the  plants  about  5  feet  apart. 
This  applies  to  both  the  rows  and  the 
plants  in  them.  Two  and  three  year  old 
plants  are  the  best  to  plant  (see  Figs.  5 
and  6),  and  the  more  fibrous  roots  they 
possess  the  better.  Although  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  deeply  dug  ground  well 
drained,  surface  roots  must  be  encour¬ 
aged.  The  object  to  aim  at  is  a  mass  of 
fibrous  surface  roots,  which  can  be  fed 
annually  by  applications  of  manure  in  the 
form  of  a  mulch.  Directly  planting  is 
completed  put  on  a  mulch  of  manure 
three  inches  thick  (see  Figs.  7  and  8). 

Summer  Treatment. — It  will  not  do  to 
leave  all  pruning  to  be  done  in  the 
autumn;  about  the  third  week  in  June 
cut  back  all  shoots  growing  towards  the 
centre  of  the  bush  to  within  four  inches 
of  their  base.  The  main  branches,  or 
stems,  will  be  the  fruit-bearing  ones,  and 
these  should  be  trained  in  much  the  same 
way  as  vine  rods  are — to  form  spurs.  But 
when  the  spurs  are  getting  large  with 
clusters  of.  Currants  depending  from 
them,  assist  the  swelling  and  colour  of 
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the  berries  by  freely  cutting  back  young, 
sappy  shoots,  which  also  grow  from  these 
spurs.  The  sappy  shoots  must  be 
shortened  quite  half  their  length  the  first 
week  in  July.  Two  results  will  follow, 
namely :  the  swelling  of  the  berries,  and 
the  retention  of  colour  in  them  through 
the  shade  afforded  by  the  young  leaves 
on  the  new  shoots. 

I  daresay  amateurs  have  often  observed 
clusters  of  Currants  on  trees  which  have 
lost  most  of  their  leaves  through  drought 


7.  Cutting  away  a  tap-root  A. 

S.  Shows  how  to  do  the  planting  A; 

B,  B,  the  top-dressing. 

and  attacks  of  caterpillars  and  aphis,  al¬ 
most  brick  red  in  cololur  in  the  case  of 
red  varieties,  and  a  dirty  primrose  in  the 
case  of  white  ones.  This  bad  colour  can 
be  avoided  by  keeping  the  trees  healthy 
and  attending  to  the  summer  pruning  as 
here  advised. 

(To  he  continued.) 


- - 

Rootless  Plants. — That  amateur  gar¬ 
deners  run  a  risk  of  being  imposed  upon 
bv  buying  plants  from  costermongers  was 
shown  by  a  recent  police  court  case,  when 
a  plant  hawker  was  fined  for  selling  osten¬ 
sibly  innocent  plants  consisting  of 
branches  tied  together  and  supplied  with 
dummy  roots  of  dried  'grass,  plastered 
with  clayey  earth. 

Seven  Kings  and  Goodmayes  H.S. 

A  Horticultural  Society  has  been  formed 
for  Seven  Kings  and  Goodmayes,  Essex, 
and  the  hon.  secretary',  Mr.  \V.  H.  Man¬ 
ning,  of  153,  St.  Alban's  Road,  Seven 
Kings,  asks  us  to  draw  the  attention  of 
“  G.  W.”  readers  to  the  fact.  “  There  is 
no  restriction,”  he  writes,  “  as  to  residence 
of  members.  The  minimum  subscription 
is  2S.  6d.  per  annum.  The  officers  and 
committee  are  enthusiastic  amateur  gar¬ 
deners,  and  successfully  arranged  a  floral 
exhibition  last  year,  which  resulted  in 
^TiS  10s.  being  handed  over  to  our  local 
hospital  fund.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  Mr.- 
Herbert'  Molyneux,  treasurer  of  the  N.R.S., 
has  kindly  promised  to  give  us  the  first  lec¬ 
ture  during  February.  May  I  also  ask  if 
any  readers  could  kindly'  help  us  in  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  small  reference  library  by  the 
gift  of  spare  books,  for  which  we  shall  be 
very'  pleased?  I  shall  be  glad  to  reply  to 
any  enquiries.” 


Address :  The  Editor,  The  Gardening 
World,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,-  London,  E.C. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may 
cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions 
should  be  as  brief  as  possible  and  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a  separate  sheet 
of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make 
the  best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to 
prepare  and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline 
drawing  or  plan  of  their  gardens ,  indicating 
the  position  of  beds  and  lawns ,  the  charac¬ 


ter  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall;  posi¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  etc.  Tht 
north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  over¬ 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted,  li 
should  also  be  stated  whether  the  garden  is 
-flat  or  on  a>  declivity,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  marked.  Particulars  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soil  will  also  help  us  to  give 
satisfactory  replies.  When  such  plans  art 
received  they  will  be  carefully  filed,  with  the 
name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and  will  be 
consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an  enquiry 
is  sent. 


STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE, 

1540.  Roses  and  Tomatos  in  One  House. 

I  have  a  greenhouse  in  rather  a  cold 
neighbourhood  50ft.  long  and  about  85ft. 
wide,  running  east  to  west.  The  north  side 
is  built  up  to  the  eaves,  and  the  south  side 
has  about  irin.  to  15m.  of  glass  on  the  wall. 
I  have  a  stage  round  the  south  and  east  side, 
on  which  I  purpose  growing  a  few  Tomatos 
in  boxes,  and  on  the  north  side  I  wish  to 
grow  Roses  in  pots,  chiefly  climbers.  I  am 
about  to  fix  a  stove  for  heating  60ft.  of  4m. 
piping.  I  intend  running  the  piping  round 
the  north  side  near  the  centre  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  then  on  the  inside  of  the  east  and 
south  under  the  stage  at  the  doer  end,  and  run 
back  again  close  to  the  stone  work  under  the 
bench,  till  the  line  is  reached  at  the  point 
marked  in  the  enclosed  plan,  and  then  take 
the  return  to  the  boiler  on  a  level  with  the 
other  pipe  on  the  north  side.  Can  I  grow 
Tomatos  and  Roses  successfully  together  in 
this  manner  ?  I  have  my  doubts  about  them 
doing  well  together.  I  fear  it  will  have  to 
be  too  high  for  the  Roses,  or  else  too  cold  for 
the  Tomatos ;  one  will  be  grown  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  other.  I  fear  if  I  get  the  place 
too  hot  for  the  Roses  I  may  get  green  fly, 
spider,  etc.  As  I  am  only  a  novice,  perhaps 
it  might  .be  better  to  leave  the  Tomatos  for 
another  year.  I  thought  of  putting  a 
Fernery  under  the  staging  at  the  east  end. 
(S.  Jones,  Lancashire.) 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Tomatos 
require  much  heat.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
bring  them  on  early,  and  particularly'  early 
in  the  season,  when  the  temperature  is  low. 
Some  growers  do,  however,  give  Tomatos  a 
deal  of  heat  even  in  the  summer  time,  but 
this  is  a  mistake.  During  the  heat  of  sum¬ 
mer  they  should  be  kept  as  cool  as  possible 
by  plenty  of  ventilation,  to  make  the  stems 
short-jointed,  and  the  leaves  firm,  so  that 
they  may  not  get  destroyed  by  fungoid 
diseases.  LTnder  those  conditions  you  could 
grow  the  Roses  and  Tomatos  in  the  same 
house,  provided  you  so  arrange  them  that 
the  one  will  net  shade  the  other.  If  you 
raise  the  Tomatos  yourself  it  would  be  ne¬ 
cessary  to  have  heat  in  the  early'  stages,  but 
that  could  be  done  on  a  hotbed  covered  by 
a  frame,  so  that  when  the  Tomatos  are  6io. 
high  they  could  be  placed  in  the  Rose  house. 
You  propose  growing  Tomatos  on  staging 
along  the  front  of  the  house,  but  they  should 
be  confined  to  single  stems  and  shortened 
after  they  have  set  a  few  bunches  of  fruit 
to  prevent  them  from  shading  the  Roses  in 
any  way,  as  they  require  to  be  fully  exposed 


to  direct  sunshine.  Green  fly'  and  red  spider 
must  be  held  in  check  by  fumigation  and 
syringing  with  soapy  water  respectively 
when  they  make  their  appearance.  The 
F’erns  under  the  staging  should  be  hardy  or 
greenhouse  kinds. 

1541.  Climbers  for  Back  Wall. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  house  above  men¬ 
tioned  I  should  like  a  few  climbers  or 
trailers  to  cover  the  bare  wall  inside.  Could 
you  suggest  a  few  good,  quick  growing 
plants?  "Would  Canary  Creeper  succeed  in¬ 
side?  It  seems  too  cold  for  it  outside  here; 
anyhow  it  .grows, ,  but  is  never  what  might 
be  termed  a  success.  Should  prefer  them 
from  seed,  unless,  the  plants  are  cheap.  (S. 
Jones,  Lancashire.) 

The  back  wall  must  be  more  or  less  shaded 
owing  to  the  presence  of  climbing  Roses  and 
Tomatos  in  the  house.  Plants  should  be  se¬ 
lected,  therefore,  that  will  grow  in  a  little 
shade,  but  flower  chiefly  at  the  top  near  the 
glass.  Coibaea  scandens  would  answer  this 
purpose,  and  may  be  obtained  as  plants  or 
seeds.  Canary  Creeper,  in  our  experience, 
does  best  in  full  sunshine  in  the  open  air. 
You  might  try  a  plant  or  two  of  it  to  see 
how  it  behaves..  At  the  same  time  you  might 
try  the  Flame  Flower  (Tropaeolum  specio- 
sum),  which  often  does  well  in  shade,  but 
outside,  being  perfectly  hardy.  We  are  not 
aware  whether  it  has  been  tried  as  a  climber 
indoors.  You  might  try  it  in  a  fairly  deep 
box  by  way  of  experiment.  The  common 
Passion  Flower  (Fassiflcra  caerulea)  would 
grow  under  those  .conditions  and  flower  at 
the  top. 

1542.  Pepper  Tree. 

It  is  a  long  time  since  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  passing  a  line  to  The  Gardening 
World.  Reading  the  notice-  in  y'our  issue 
of  2nd  inst.  on  the  so-called  Australian  Pep¬ 
per  Tree  recalls  me  to  old  times.  This  tree 
is  largely'  used  for  boulevarding  the  roads 
in  the  western  suburbs  of  Sydney',  N.S.W., 
often  in  company  with  the  Silky  Oak  (Gre- 
villea  robusta),  and  is  there  known  as  Cali¬ 
fornian  Pepper.  Both  terms,  I  take  it,  are 
misnomers  and  on  a  par  with  what  we  know 
as  Cape  Gooseberries  (Phvsalis  edulis,  which 
I  have  seen  rendered  P.  capensis),  and 
which,  though  naturalised  in  South  Africa, 
is  indigenous  to  South  America ;  whence 
came  also  Schinus  Molle,  which  I  believe  to 
be  in  reality'  the  tree  referred  to,  though  I 
have  heard  it  questioned.  (C.  B.,  Farn- 
ham.) 

We  believe  you  are  quite  correct  in  sup¬ 
posing  that  these  various  names  refer  to 
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..hinus  Molle,  as  it  is  widely  planted  in. 
untries  where  it  succeeds  in  the  open  an, 
sides  being  grown  in  hothouses  in  botam- 
1  gardens  in  this  country.  It  is  really  a 
itive  of  'tropical  America,  and  would,  ot 
urse  be  found  both  in  the  northern,  as 
ill  as  the  southern,  half  of  that  continent, 
here  the  climate  is  suitable.  Besides  the 
ape  Gooseberry,  we  have  other  instances, 
ch  as  Ligustrum  ovalifolium,  a  native  of 
pan,  being  called  Californian  Privet;  and 
huva  cccidentalis,  a  native  of  North 
merica  and  known  in  this  country  as 
merican  Arbor  Vitae,  yet  in  North  America 
(self  it  is  known  as  the  Siberian  Arbor 
itae.  There  is  no  accounting  for  these 
igaries. 

— 

COLD  FRAMES. 

143.  Violets  with  Mildew. 

I  have  same  Violets  in  frames,  and  I  shall 
,  very  glad  of  some  advice  concerning 
,em.  They  are  the  frames  placed  on  a 
ight  hotbed  and  then  filled  to  within  6in. 
:°the  glass  with  loam  and  .manure.  The 
iolets  were  planted  and  they  appeared  to 
;  all  right  for  a  week  or  two.  Suddenly 
ley  became  very  mildewy,  and  in  spite  of 
(eking  it  off  and  stirring  up  the  soil  they 
mtinued  to  die  wholesale  just  as  a  plant 
ould  when  kept  without  water.  What  can 
do  with  them?  I  have  had  a  great  amount 
E  experience  with  Violets,  but  never  had 
jther  with  them  before.  Can  I  lift  some  of 
ie  best  plants  and  replant  in  a  sheltered 
|:osition  under  a  wall  and  then  cover  with  a 
-ame?  I  may  say  it  lies  very  damp  here, 
hese  Violets  are  also  infested  with  red 
aider,  and  some  of  the  manure  was  rather 
-esh  when  placed  in  the  frame.  I  would 
3  glad  to  know  of  about  four  gcod  varieties 
|  jr  frame  work.  The  sorts  in  question  are 
farie  Louise  and  a  single  variety.  What 
ould  be  a  good  double  white  variety? 
Anxious  Enquirer,  Soms.) 

During  autumn  and  winter  Violets  are 
abject  to  attack  from  various  fungoid 
iseases,  but  without  specimens  we  cannot 
'ell  determine  what  it  is.  Judging  from 
our  experience,  however,  the  best  plan 
fill  be  to  burn  all  mildewed  leaves  and  also 
re  whole  plant  where  it  appears  to  be 
•  ying.  Some  of  the  remaining  plants  may 
ive  flowers  later  on,  but  we  fear  they  are 
!  ntirely  doomed.  Violets  are  very  liable  to 
nfestation  from  red  spider  also,  but  they 
,  hould  have  been  well  syringed  with  strong 
oapsuds  or  Gishurst  compound  in  the  au- 
umn.  The  latter,  in  cur  opinion,  would  be 
he  most  effective.  This  would  prevent  the 
ed  spider  from  getting  a  footing  in  the 
rames,  but  the  remedy  can  be  applied  again 
ifter  they  are  planted  in  the  frames  if  the 
■peration  is  performed  on  the  morning  of  a 
ine  day,  so  as  to  get  the  plants  well  daried 
efore  night.  If  a  number  of  the  plants 
.ppear  healthy  you  might,  with  the  object 
f  saving  them,  syringe  them  with  a  solu- 
ion  of  sulphide  of  potassium  and  water  at 
he  rate  of  ^  oz.  to  the  gallon  of  water, 
ifter  they  cease  to  give  you  any  flowers  the 
vhole  should  be  destroyed  and  neither  soil 
lor  manure  used  again  for  growing  Violets. 

' ven  the  frames  should  be  well  washed  in- 
ide  and  out  with  paraffin  and  water  before 
ising  them  for  Violets.  Four  of  the  best 
■arieties  that  we  can  recommend  for  frame 
ulture  are  Comte  de  B.razza  (double  white), 
Neapolitan  (double  lavender-blue,  flowering 
n  winter),  La  France  (single  deep  blue  and 
ragrant),  and  Princess  of  Wales  (violet- 
ilue,  single,  fragrant,  and  one  of  the 
argest  Violets  grown). 

544.  Hardy  Ferns  Not  Succeeding. 

I  am  very  fond  of  Ferns,  but  they  do  not 
ucceed  well  in  our  garden.  Could  ycu  give 
ne  some  directions  by  which  I  could  grow 
he  healthy  green  plants  I  have  seen  in  some 
gardens  not  far  from  here?  Could  I  grow 


them  in  a  cold  frame?  (A.  Johnson,  Herts.) 

You  should,  in  the  first  place,  select  a 
shady  situation  in  your  district,  but  not 
where  they  would  be  overhung  by  too  dense 
a  covering  of  trees,  otherwise  the  rain  would 
be  thrown  away  from  them.  The  soil  could 
then  be  largely  mixed  with  peat  and  leaf 
mould,  which  would  help  to  retain  the 
moisture  about  the  roots  during  summer. 
You  could,  of  course,  readily  grow  hardy 
Ferns  in  a  cold  frame,  but  except  the  choicer 
kinds,  it  would  hardly  be  worth  your  while 
occupying  frame  space  with  them.  In  the 
case  of  very  choice  varieties  and  also  the 
small  growing  types  of  Fern,  it  would  be 
well  worth  your  attention  to  adopt  frame 
culture.  The  larger  kinds  would  require  a 
considerable  amount  of  frame  space  as  the 
fronds  would  grow  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  long  if 
planted  out  in  good  soil  and  kept  moist. 

1545.  Cucumber  in  Cold  Frame. 

Can  you  tell  me  if  it  is  possible  to  grew 
a  Cucumber  plant  in  a  cold  frame,  and  if 
so,  please  name  the  most  suitable  variety. 
Is-  heat  necessary  to  raise  the  seeds,  or  will 
the  heat  of  the  frame  be  sufficient  ?  Are 
the  long  Cucumbers  difficult  to  ,grow  ? 
Some  particulars  about  cultivation  would 
be  appreciated.  (E.  A.  Wentworth, 
Essex.) 

Cucumbers  are  frequently  grown  with 
success  in  cold  frames,  but  fermenting 
manure  is  placed  in  the  frames  in  spring 
to  give  them  the  necessary  temperature  in 
spring  and  early  summer.  If  you  can  make 
up  a  bed  of  sufficient  depth,  say  4  ft.  or 
5  ft.  at  the  back,  you  could  raise  the  seeds 
■  on  that,  and  afterwards  plant  them  out  in 
the  frame,  after  the  plants  have  attained 
some  size.  The  frame  could,  of  course,  be 
utilised  at  the  same  time  for  various  other 
plants  raised  from  seed.  The  best  Cucum¬ 
ber  for  this  purpose  is  Telegraph.  When 
about  to  plant  out  the  Cucumber,  place  a 
good  heap  of  rich  fibrous  loam  on  the  top 
of  the  manure  and  plant  the  Cucumber  on 
that.  When  it  has  taken  to  the  soil,  pinch 
the  top  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  number 
of  side  shoots.  These  may  be  directed  into 
different  parts  of  the  frame  so  as  to  occupy 
the  space.  During  warm  weather  in  sum¬ 
mer  it  will  be  necessary  to  syringe  the 
Cucumber  frequently  to  keep  the  foliage 
clear  qf  red  spider.  A  thin  shading  of  tif¬ 
fany  wouldi  also  enable  you  to  retain  a 
greener  appearance  on  the  fruit. 


ROOM  PLANTS. 

1546.  Hyacinths  in  Glasses. 

I  have  Hyacinth  bulbs  .growing  in  glasses. 
The  roots  are  very  numerous  and  thick. 
Ought  I  to  renew  the  water  or  only  to  fill 
up  as  it  gees  down.  How  often  should  it 
be  done?  Is  a  pinch  of  Clay’s  fertiliser 
any  use  in  the  water,  if  so,  how  often 
might  it  be  applied?  (N.  E.  C.,  Kent.) 

Some  people  who  grow  Hyacinths  in 
glasses  put  some  lumps  of  charcoal  into  the 
water  before  placing  in  the  bulbs.  This 
has  the  effect  of  keeping  the  water  sweet 
by  absorbing  various  gases  and  impurities. 
At  the  .same  time  if  you  choose  to  do  so,  you 
could  renew  the  water  each  week  or  ten 
days,  merely  laying  the  flowers  on  one  hand 
to  prevent  them  falling  cut,  while  the  other 
tilts  up  the  glass  to  run  the  water  cut. 
About  half  a  teaspeonful  of  the  manure  you 
mention  may  be  used  each  time  you  renew 
the  water  until  they  come  into  bloom. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

1547.  Giant  Hemp. 

Would  the  giant  Hemp  grow  outside  here? 
If  so,  where  could  I  get  a  few  seeds  from? 
(S.  Jones,  Lancashire.) 

You  should  have  no  difficulty  in  getting 
seed  of  the  giant  Hemp  by  applying  to  any 
good  seedsman  advertising  in  “  The  Gar¬ 
dening  World.”  Most  of  them  keep  Hemp, 


as  it  is  frequently  grown  in  the  south. 
Sou  should  succeed  with  it  in  your  dis¬ 
trict,  provided  the  land  is  not  very  much 
above  sea  level,  because,  if  elevated,  the 
wind  would  be  against  a  vigorous  growth  of 
the  plant.  In  that  case  you  should  select 
a  sheltered  situation  for  it.  You  may  not 
be  able  to  grow  the  plants  so  tall  (it  the 
situation  is  elevated),  as  they  do  about  Lon¬ 
don,  for  instance,  but,  nevertheless,  we 
should  have  little  fear  of  growing  quite  re¬ 
spectable  specimens  even  further  north  than 
you.  Sow  the  seeds  in  heat  and  grow  the 
seedlings  till  they  are  some  inches  high  be¬ 
fore  planting  them  out  at  the  end  of  May. 

1548.  I. ilium  auratum. 

Last  March  I  planted  a  Lilium  auratum, 
which  flowered  in  September  (grown  entirely 
out  of  doors),  in  a  12  in.  pot,  but  I  learn 
from  your  valuable  paper  that  they  should 
only  be  in  6  in.  or  8  in.  pots.  M  ould  it  be 
safe  for  me  to  disturb  it  and  place  it  in  the 
smaller  size,  and  when?  (Spider,  Milts.) 

The  size  of  pot  depends  chiefly  upon  the 
number  of  bulbs  you  intend  placing  in  it. 
Me  should  never  have  thought  of  placing  a 
single  bulb  in  a  12  in.  pot.  If,  however, 
it  is  still  alive  and  well,  there  may  be  a 
number  of  bulbs  instead  of  one.  At  the  same 
time  the  repotting  should  have  been  done 
when  the  stems  died  down.  It  is  quite  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  bulbs  have  started  into  fresh 
growth,  and  if  that  is  so,  it  is  a  bad  plan 
to  disturb  Lilies.  You  should  remove  the 
top  soil  carefully  in  order  to  ascertain  how 
•many  bulbs  there  are,  and  if  they  have 
started  into  growth  or  not.  The  usual  plan 
with  this  species  is  to  put  one  bulb  in  a 
5  in.  or  6  in.  pot,  and  three  bulbs  in  an 
8  in.  pot.  For  other  information  see  an 
illustrated  article  on  “  Potting  Lily  Bulbs,” 
next  week. 

1549.  Collection  of  Lilies  for  Pot  Culture. 

I  wish  to  make  a  collection  of  Liliums 
this  spring,  and  would  you  kindly  suggest 
the  most  suitable  to  grow  in  this  house.  I 
have  some  good  sunny  windows.  Perhaps 
there  a, re  some  garden  varieties  of  Lily 
which  would  grow  equally  well  indcors. 
(Spider,  MTilts.) 

A  very  large  number  of  Lilies  can  be 
grown  in;  pets  and  used  for  greenhouse 
decoration,  but  we  do  not  think  you  would 
be  very  successful  in  flowering  Lilies  in  a 
dwelling  house,  if  that  is  what  you  mean 
by  growing  them  indoors.  M'e  would  ad¬ 
vise  you  to  pot  them  up  and  grow  them  on 
in  the  same  way  as  you  did  L.  auratum  last 
year,  and  bring  them  into  the  house  when 
in  blocm.  The  varieties  we  advise  for  pot 
culture  are  Lilium  auratum,  L.a  platyphyl- 
lum,  L.a.  M’ittei,  L.  speciosum,  L.s.  Kraet- 
ze.ri,  L.s.  Melpomene,  L.  Henryi,  L.  longi- 
florum  Harrisii,  L.  Brownii,  L.  japonicum, 
and  L.  rubellum.  All  of  these  are  quite 
distinct  from  one  another,  so  that  you  should 
get  some  or  all  of  them,  as  you  feel  in¬ 
clined. 

1550.  Plants  and  Ferns  for  Sunless  Bed. 

Could  )'ou  give  me  the  names  of  some 
plants  or  Ferns  that  will  grow  where  they 
never  get  any.  sun  and  the  soil  is  damp? 
The  enclosed  sketch  shows  the  situation  of 
the  bed.  (E.  P.  Bisley,  Kent.) 

Any  of  the  stronger  growing  hardy  Ferns 
would  suit  the  situation  indicated,  as  they 
like  a  fair  amount  of  shade  and  plenty  of 
moisture.  A  few  choice  forms  of  the 
stronger  types  of  Ferns  are  Lastrea  Filix- 
Mias  paleacea  cristata,  the  Lady  Fern,  or  a 
fine  variety  cf  it  named  Athyrium  Filix- 
foemina  Victoriae,  Scolcpendrium  vulgare 
crispum,  Polystichum  angulare  proliferum, 
and  P.  aculeatum.  All  of  these  are  strong 
growing  Ferns  and  handsome  in  their  way. 
Some  flowering  plants  that  might  be  planted 
along  the  front  or -outer  edges  of  the  bed 
are  London  Pride,  MYodruff,  Double 
Daisies,  Primroses,  Polyanthuses,  and  St. 
John’s  M'ort  (Hypericum  calycinum). 
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1551.  Eccremocarpus  scaber. 

Last?  summer  we  bad  a  young  plant  of 
Eccremocarpus  scaber,  which  grew  8  ft.  high 
and  produced  some  flowers,  but  the- sterns 
have  all  died  down.  Will  they  come  up 
again  in  spring,  or  is  the  plant  an  annual? 
(T.  A.  Marsh,  Hampshire.) 

If  the  soil  in  which  you  planted  this 
climber  was  fairly  light  or  friable  and  well 
drained,  the  plant  will  spring  up  again 
early  in  summer,  and  should  make  even  a 
larger  specimen  than  it  did  last  year.  The 
tubers  are  not  perfectly  hardy,  except  they 
are  planted  in  soils  of  a  light  or  sandy 
nature.  Clay  adheres  tco  much  to  them, 
rotting  the  tubers.  For  the  benefit  of  the 
plant  a  special  place  might  be  prepared, 
draining  it  well  and  using  fresh  compcst 
if  necessary.  If  the  tubers  are  in  well- 
drained  soil,  you  may  expect  them  to  be 
safe,  and  if  not,  it  might  be  well  to  raise 
some  seedlings  in  case  of  the  failure  of  the 
tubers.  You  could  carefully  examine  the 
old  tubers  by  picking  away  the  soil  with  the 
fingers. 

1552.  Keeping  Pentstemons. 

I  would  like  to  grow  some  Pentstemons, 
but  have  been  told  they  are  not  quite  hardy. 
Would  you  let  me  know  if  I  could  manage 
to  grow  them  alive  through  the  winter,  as 
I  have  no  greenhouse.  Are  the  old  plants 
best,  or  must  they  be  propagated?  (T. 
Jenkins,  Denbigh.) 

Pentstemons  are  not  quite  hardy,  and  the 
modern  varieties  are  in  many  cases  more 
tender  than  those  that  are  less  improved. 
By  taking  cuttings  early  in  September  and 
rooting  them  in  boxes  much  about  the  same 
as  other  bedding  plants,  you  can  keep  these 
in  cold  frames.  We  should  not  advise  you 
to  keep  old  plants  which  may  be  destroyed 
in  winter  or  any  time  after  you  find  the 
cuttings  have  rooted. 


ROSES. 

1553.  .Manures  for  Roses. 

What  artificial  manures  should  be  used 
for  Roses  (H.  Ts.)  for  exhibition,  in  the 
event  of  not  being  able  to  procure  farmyard 
or  stable  manure,  and  how  should  such  be 
used?  The  beds  will  receive  a  dressing  of 
Mr.  Tonk’s  recipe  late  this  month.  (Mari¬ 
ner,  Kent.) 

1  he  artificial  manure  you  mention  is  a  very 
good  one,  and  may  be  used  even  although 
you  utilised  farmyard  manure.  The  latter 
has  quite  a  distinct  function  in  the  Rose 
garden  in  helping  to  retain  the  moisture  in 
the  soil,  as  well  as  feeding  the  Roses.  In 
any  case,  you  can  use  the  manure  you  men¬ 
tion  at  the  rate  of  3  lb.  to  the  square  yard 
earl}7  in  March.  If  you  keep  it  about  your 
establishment  before  using  it,  keep  it  quite 
dry,  so  that  it  may  be  scattered  equally 
over  the  soil  at  the  rate  given.  This  manure 
consists  of  superphosphate  of  lime  12  parts, 
nitrate  of  potash  10  parts,  sulphate  of 
magnesia  2  parts,  sulphate  of  iron  one  part, 
and  sulphate  of  lime  8  parts.  This  being 
a  very  complicated  all-round  manure,  you 
should  get  seme  chemist  to  make  it  up  for 
you,  or  some  one  having  a  knowledge  of 
chemistry. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

1554.  Standard  Azalea  mollis. 

Would  you  kindly  advise  me,  through  the 
medium  of  “  The  Gardening  World,”  the 
best  course  for  me  to  pursue  with  a  standard 
Azalea  mollis  which  has  just  come  into  my 
possession.  It  is  well  stocked  with  buds. 
I  have  no  greenhouse,  and  do  not  know  if 
this  specimen  has  been  used  to  one.  Could 
I  bring  it  into  bloom  with  outdoor  treat¬ 
ment?  I  propose  placing  it  in  a  tub.  (W. 
S.  M„  Kent.) 

The  Azalea  in  question  is  hardy  even 


much  farther  north  than  your  district,  so 
that  being  only  in  the  bud  stage,  you  could 
stand  it  in  a  sheltered  situation  out  of  doors. 
It  will  bloom  at  the  usual  time  in  May  or 
June.  The  soil  must  never  be  allowed  to 
get  dry,  though  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
make  it  sodden  by  frequent  waterings.  You 
need  not  disturb  the  roots  until  after  flower¬ 
ing,  when  the  drainage  and  loose  parts  of 
the  soil  may  be  removed  and  the  rest  placed 
in  a  tub  that  has  been  properly  drained. 
Peat  should  be  used  ohiefly  in  the  potting 
of  the  plant.  As  soon  as  it;  has  ceased 
flowering  the  seed  pods  should  be  picked 
off  and  growth  encouraged  by  keeping  the 
plant  in  a  sunny  situation  and  attending 
to  it  regularly  in  the  matter  of  watering. 
If  the  tub  is  of  any  size,  you  will  have  to 
exercise  great  caution  not  to  over-water, 
especially  during  spring,  autumn  and  win¬ 
ter.  Indeed,  the  tub  should  not  be  very 
much  larger  than  the  pot  it  is  now  in. 

1555.  Lilac  not  Flowering. 

Two  years  ago  I  bought  a  Lilac,  and  it  has 
now  formed  a  good  sized  bush,  but  has  not 
flowered.  It  seems  quite  healthy  and  makes 
good  growth,  with  several  shoots  from  the 
ground  besides  the  old  stem.  Why  is  th-is? 
Does  it  require  much  manure  or  some  special 
treatment?  It  gets  sunshine  during  the  first 
half  of  the  day,  but  I  could  give  it  a  very 
sunny  place,  if  that  would  make  it  flower. 
What  would  you  advise  me  to  do?  (Lilac, 
Northampton.) 

The  Lilac  does  not  object  to  some  manure 
in  the  soil,  but  liquid  manure,  as  a  rule, 
would  prove  more  suitable.  We  presume, 
however,  that  your  plant  is  in  too  shaded 
a  situation,  and  you  have  been  allowing 
suckers  to  grow  up  from  the  base.  Your 
best  plan,  therefore,  would  be  to  select  a 
sunny  situation  for  it,  where  the  soil  has 
been  well  dug  and  manured,  or  you  can  give 
it  that  treatment/though  we  think  you  might 
be  safer  to  use  liquid  manure.  Then  pro¬ 
ceed  to  lift  the  Lilac  and  carefully  remove 
all  suckers  which  you  find  with  a  sharp 
knife.  The  Lilac  succeeds  and  flowers  best 
when  kept  to  a  single  stem,  as  suckers 
merely  run  away  with  the  energy  of  the  tree 
and  also  serve  to  crowd  the  head.  Plant 
firmly,  but  not  tco  deeply.  If  the  head  is 
crowded  with  shoots,  cut  away  the  weaker 
ones.  Your  plant  should  make  sufficient 
growth  during  this  year  and  flower  more  or 
less  next  year. 

1556.  Hardy  Azalea. 

What  are  the  best  hardy  Azaleas  which 
I  would  be  able  to  grow  here,  the  soil  being 
rather  heavy?  How  could  I  improve  it? 
Would  manure  be  any  use,  or  must  I  get 
some  other  soil  to  make  it  lighter  ?  I  want 
only  the  hardiest  kinds.  (J.  C.  H.,  Cam¬ 
bridgeshire.) 

There  are  several  species  which  are  per¬ 
fectly  hardy  in  this  country,  such  as  Azalea 
viscosa,  A.  nudiflora,  A.  calendulacea,  A. 
pontica  and  A.  mollis,  all  of  which  are  cor¬ 
rectly  named  Rhododendrons,  but  for  gar¬ 
den  purposes  are  generally  spoken  of  under 
Azalea.  While  those  are  the  wild  types, 
there  are  many)  beautiful  hybrids  iand 
varieties  raised  from  them  and  sold  under 
the  name  of  Ghent  Azaleas.  The  above  wild 
types  would  give  you  a  variety  of  colours, 
but  the  improved  sorts  haye  larger  flowers 
and  often  finer  colours.  Do  not  use  manure, 
but  employ  peat  or  leaf  mould,  or  both  to¬ 
gether,  on  a  liberal  scale.  Indeed,  if  your 
soil  is  of  a  kind  that  becomes  compacted 
during  hot  weather,  it  would  be  well  to  use 
peat  and  leaf  mould,  or  to  get  some  friable 
sandy  soil  from  some  other  source,  and  to 
mix  with  the  peat.  You  would  have,  of 
course,  to  take  out  the  natural  soil  to  a 
depth  of  2  ft.  or  more,  and  then  make  up  a 
compost  of  the  ingredients  mentioned,  using 
some  river  or  pit  sand  if  the  loam  employed 
is  not  sandy. 


1557.  Fiery  Thorn  not  Fruiting. 

We  have  a  large  bush  of  the  Fiery  Thorn, 
but  only  a  few  berries  are  produced  by  it 
occasionally.  Does  it  require  pruning  or 
feeding?  If  you  can  tell  me  how  I  can  get 
it  to  fruit  like  some  bushes  of  it  I  have  seen 
much  smaller  than  mine,  I  shall  be  glad. 
(Fiery  Thorn,  Middlesex.) 

The  amount  and  the  nature  of  the  pruning 
that  may  be  given  the  Fiery  Thorn  depends 
largely  as  to  whether  it  is  grown  as  a  bush 
or  trained  against  a  wall  as  a  climber.  In 
the  latter  case  a  central  stem  may  be  allowed 
to  run  up  and  side  branches  trained  laterally 
to  cover  the  wall.  Then  all  growths  and 
shoots  that  grow  away  from  the  wall  should 
be  cut  back  within  an  inch  of  the  base.  In 
the  case  of  bushes,  all  that  is  necessary  is 
to  out  out  dead  wood  and  thin  out  some  of 
the  weak  shoots  if  too  crowded.  Occa¬ 
sionally  it  may  be  necessary  to  shorten  back 
straggling  shoots.  The  ordinary  form  of 
the  Fiery  Thorn  may  frequently  be  seen 
fruiting  very  sparsely.  There  is,  however, 
a  more  recently  introduced  variety,  which 
fruits  profusely,  whether  grown  as  a  bush 
or  as  a  climber  against  a  wall.  This  is 
Crataegus  Pyracantha  Lelandi.  It  would 
be  worth  your  while  getting  this. 


FRUIT. 

1558.  Ornamental  Apples  and  Pears. 

I  shall  be  obliged  if  you  will  tell  me 
whether  Pear  trees  are  hardier  than  Apple 
trees.  I  wish  to  plant  one  in  my  garden 
(100  ft.  by  20  ft.),  which  is  fully  exposed  to 
the  north-easterly  and  easterly  gales,  which 
are  very  frequent  from  January  to  May. 
Pear  trees  do  well  in  the  garden  next  door, 
but  they  are  very  old  ones.  I  should  preier 
an  Apple  tree,  as  I  want  it  for  beauty  and 
not  for  use.  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will 
tell  me  the  best  one,  both  of  Apple  and  Pear, 
for  the  purpose.  I  should  like  a  late  red 
Apple.  What  is  the  best  time  to  plant  them? 
The  soil  is  light,  well  manured  loam,  of 
good  depth  on  chalk  cliffs.  (Bleak,  Kent.) 

Both  kinds  of  tree  are  quite  hardy,  but 
the  Pear  tree  requires  a  higher  temperature 
to  bring  it  to  perfection  than  the  Apple,  con¬ 
sequently  we  find  Pears  succeeding  much 
better  in  the  south  than  in  the  north.  We 
do  not  know  whether  you  look  to  the  fruit 
or  the  flowers  as  the  most  interesting  and 
beautiful.  We,  therefore,  select  some  for 
their  fruit  and  some  for  their  flowers,  so 
that  you  can  choose  for  yourself.  Bau¬ 
mann’s  Red  Winter  Reinette  is  a  late  deep 
red  Apple;  Gascoigne’s  Seedling  is  a  mid- 
season  Apple  with  bright  red  fruit,  but  often 
only  reddish  brown.  Fears  that  might  be 
selected  for  their  fruit  are  Forelle,  having 
brilliant  red,  spotted  fruits,  but  with  very 
little  flavour  ;  and  Durondeau,  having  large 
fruits  flushed  with  red,  and  ripening  in 
October  and  November.  The  flowers  of 
most  Pears,  if  not  all,  are  white,  though 
they  are  ornamental  when  covered  with  blos¬ 
som.  We  also  name  three  varieties  of  Apple 
that  are  highly  ornamental  when  in  bloom. 
These  are  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  with  warm 
rosy  red  flower  buds;  Loddington’s  Seed¬ 
ling,  with  flowers  2  in.  to  2^  in.  across,  of 
an  intense  red  in  the  bud  stage  and  deep 
rose  when  fully  expanded  ;  and  Duchess  of 
Oldenburg,  with  crimson  buds  fading  to  a 
deep  rosy  purple  when  fully  expanded.  Of 
course,  all  Apples  are  ornamental  when  in 
bloom,  but  a  large  number  of  them  are  white 
more  or  less  tinted  with  rose  or  purple,  of 
that  shade  which  is  popularly  termed  Apple 
blossom.  The  above  three  are  exceptionally 
conspicuous  for  their  colour,  and  in  the  case 
of  Loddington’s  Seedling  for  the  size  of  the 
individual  bloom.  Get  the  Apple  trees 
grafted  on  the  Paradise  stock,  and  Pear  trees 
on  the  Quince  stock,  and  they  will  be 
dwarfer  for  your  exposed  garden. 
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WHY  CO  ON  HAVINC  FAILURES? 

WHEN  THE 

SECRET  OF  SUCCESSFUL  PLANTING 

is  to  boy  !rom  England's  BLEAKEST  COAST  !  Give  us  n 
trial,  \ou  will  never  regret  ii  !  I  We  bold  thousands  of 
TESTIMONIALS  fiom  delighted  eu  tomers  teslifyir  g  as  to 
the  hardiness  aud  success  of  our  plants,  etc.  '1  he  MOST 
EASTERLY  NURSERY  has  been  established  18  years,  and  its 
reputation  built  up  through  sheer  merits  of  hardiness, 
quality  and  cheapness  of  its  plants. 

The  TRUE  TEST  OF  CHEAPNESS  is  to  buy  stuff  which 
will  thrive  and  give  satisfaction. 

FOREST  TREES.  SHRUBS,  FRUIT  TREES  &  BUSHES, 
ROSES.  PLANTS,  BULBS  &  SEEDS 

in  ANY  QUANTITY  or  VARIETY.  State  wants,  low  esti¬ 
mates  per  return,  together  with  large  Catalogue  of  cheap 
offers  and  (if  requested  a  large  packet  of  SWEET  PEAS 

gratis. 

5/-  orders  of  Sin  ubs.  Trees,  Hedging,  etc.  T  D,irt 

3  -  orders  of  plants,  and  all  collections  ->  carriage  Kain. 

BULBS  HALF  PRICE  TO  CLEAR. 

Tulips,  pink,  scarlet,  white,  yellow,  1/6  100;  choice  mixed, 

13  and  )/- 100  :  Spanish  Irises.  Snowdrops.  Montbretias. 
Bluebells,  Narcissi,  Daffodils,  Crape  Hyacinths, 
Crocuses,  white,  blue,  yellow,  Aconites,  Ranunculus, 
Star  of  Bethlehem,  all  1/3  100.  Hyacinths,  choice  mixed, 
immense  bulbs,  9d.  dozen,  6/-  100.  All  the  above  lilted 
from  grouud  move  well.  Gladioli  Brenchleyensis.  immense 
scarlet,  9d.  dozen,  5/-  100.  White  or  pink  Cladioli,  2/6  100. 
Tiger  Lilies,  2/-  dozen.  Begonias  or  Cloxinias,  choice 
mixed,  1/6  dozen. 

Carnations,  Mrs  Muir,  immense  white  of  perfect  form, 
unequalled  f  r  picking,  very  free  blooming  ami  vigi  rous, 
6  for  1/3,  2/-  dozen,  50  for  6/-,  100  for  10/-.  Cermania, 
yellow.  0'd  Clove,  dark  red,  clove  scented,  Mrs.  Nicholson, 
large  new  pink,  all  4d.  each,  3/-  dozen,  all  extra  stout 
layers 

Hedging  speciality,  Myrobella  Plum. — Absolutely  un¬ 
rivalled  for  rapidly  lorming  impenetrable  thorny  fences ;  no 
gaps,  no  trespassers,  thrives  in  mo-t  trying  situations,  light ' 
or  heavy  soil,  1  to  1J  ft.,  J /-  100,  30/-  1,000;  2  to  3  ft.,  trans¬ 
planted,  busby,  6/-  100,  40/-  1.000.  Quickthorn,  1-1J  ft., 
3/6  100,  ;  30/-  1,000.  Beech,  1  ft.,  4/6  100;  1§  ft.,  6/6  100. 
Sweet  Brier,  2/-  dozen.  Com.  Privet,  small  leaf,  lift., 

4 1- 100. 

Ovalifolium  Privet. — The  large  leaf  makes  superb  ever¬ 
green  fence  rapidly;  transplanted,  bushy,  1-1  £  ft.,  5/- 100  ; 

2  ft.,  7/-  100  :  3  ft..  12/-  100  ;  extra  bushy,  3  ft.,  3,-  dozeu  ; 

4  ft,  5/-.  Yew.  Golden  Privet,  Holly,  and  Japanese 
Euonymus,  3/6  dozen,  15/- 100. 

Crand  Evergreen  Shrubs.— Arbor-Yitse,  Cypress,  Yew, 
Box,  Euonymus,  Firs,  Holly,  Aucubas,  Laurels,  etc.,  4d  , 
6d..  and  9d.  each. 

Lovely  Hardy  Flowering  Shrubs.— Lilac,  Laburnum, 
Syringa,  Herberts,  Brooms,  Coronilla,  Cytisus,  Deutzias, 
Guelder  Rose,  Hydrangeas,  Spirseas,  Ribes,  Veronicas, 
Laure-tinus,  Tamnrix,  etc.,  etc.,  4d.,  6d.,  and  1/-  each. 

Useful  Hardy  Climbers. — Honeysuckle,  Virginia 
Oreeper,  Roses,  Hops,  Cotoneaster,  Clematis,  Ivy,  Everlasting 
Peas.  Passion  Flower,  Pyracan  ha,-  Wistaria,  Forsythia, 
Jessamine,  4d.,  6d.,  aud  9d. each.  American  Bellbine.  single 
or  double,  pink,  12  for  9d.  Ampelopsis  Veltchii  small 
leaf  Virginia,  sticks  like  paint,  6d.  and  1/-,  in  pots. 

Fruit  Trees  of  all  kinds. — Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Damsons, 
Cherries,  13  each,  12  -  dozen .  Peaches,  Apricots,  N  ectarines. 
21-  each.  Walnuts.  Figs,  Mulberries,  and  Almonds,  1/-  and 
2-  each.  Filbert  Nut-,  6/-  dozen.  Raspberry  Canes,  2/6 
for  50.  Red  Currants,  3  years,  2/6  doz.  Black  Ham¬ 
burg  Crape  Vines,  4  ft.  rods,  2/6  each. 

Loganberry  (  cross  Blackberry  and  Raspberry),  immense 
berries  of  superb  flavour,  heavy  cropper,  1/-  each,  7/-  dozeu. 
extra  stout,  1/6  each.  Wineberry,  Japanese,  1/-  each. 
American  Blackberry,  4/6  doz. 

Lovely  Collection  for  Cold  Greenhouse.— 
2  Arums,  2  Fibrous  Begonias,  6  Tuberous  Begouias,  2  Ferns, 
6  Fuchsias,  2  Fuukia  (Blue  Lily),  4  Gloxiuias,  6  white, 
6  yellow-,  2  blue  Marguerites,  2  J  rimulas,  2  Pineapple 
Salvia,  6  variegated  Tradeseantia,  2  Nicotiana,  6  Calceo¬ 
larias,  12  mixed  Geraniums,  2  Passiou-flower,  6  Gladioli ; 


make  graudshow  for  5/6  ;  half  quantity  3/-. 

Geraniums  and  Fuchsias.  —  Choice  mixed, 
selected  for  early  flow-ering,  1/3  dozen,  carriage  pai  \ 

Beautiful  Hardy  Flower  Seeds,  all  to  flower 
this  summer,  27  varieties,  including  Stocks  and  Asters,  and 
Dorothy  Eekford  Sweet  Pea  ifinest  white),  with  full  cul¬ 
tural  directions,  the  lot  for  10d.,  post  free. 

CHEAP  COLLECTIONS  MY  CHOICE. 

15  assorted  Flowering  Shrubs,  3  6  ;  larger  selected. 
6  9.  is  Assorted  Evergreen  Shrubs,  3  6  :  larger 
selected.  6  9.  15  Assorted  Evergreen  Shrubs  for 

Window  Boxes,  Tubs.  etc..  3/-  :  12  extra  choice.  5  6.  60 

Assorted  Shrubs  and  Trees.  10  6  ;  15  Assorted  Forest 
Trees.  4  ft.,  3/6  ;  6-7  ft ,  6/9.  12  Gooseberry.  12  Currant. 
25  Raspberry  Canes,  5  6;  §  quantity.  3  -.  3  Apple.  2 
Pear  2  Plum,  1  Cherry,  9/6.  6  Climbing.  6  Bush  Roses. 
3/6  ;  extra  stout.  6  9.  12  Choice  Assorted  H.P.  Rose?, 
dwarf.  5  6.  6  Standard  Roses.  5 -. 

Beautiful  Plants  for  Early  Spring  Blooming.— 50 
wallflowers,  50  Daisies,  50  Pansies,  25  Forget-me-nots,  25 
Polyanthus.  3/9. 

Lovely  Hardy  Perennials  (Strong,  transplanted).— 
Columbines,  Arabis,  Antirrhinums,  Calliopsis,  Michaelmas 
Daisy,  Campanulas.  Foxgloves,  Camerburv  Bells. 
Delphiniums,  Indian  Pinks,  Doronicums.  Hollyhocks.  Sun¬ 
flowers,  Mimulus,  Polyanthus,  Sweet  Williams,  Oriental 
f  °pp\ .  Gaillardias  ;  all  9d.  dozen.  Strong  plants. 

Pansies,  choice  mixed,  4d.  dozen,  2/- 100. 

Polyanthus,  choice  mixed,  6d.  dozen,  3/-  100. 

Daisies.  Double  White,  very  strpng,  2/6  100  :  Pouhle 
Pink,  1/6  100. 


( Continued  from  last  column.) 

Wallflowers.  Blood-red,  Golden  Queen,  or  Purple 
Emperor,  1  3  100;  extra  bushy  selected,  2/6  100. 

Blue  Cornflowers.  2  -  loo. 

Beautiful  Hardy  Climbers.— 2  Virginia  Creeper,  6 
American  Belbine,  2  Clematis  vitalha.  1  Cotoneaster.  2 
Honeysuckle,  I  Hoses,  2  Euonymus,  1  Jasmine,  6  Irish  Ivy, 
4  Pen  perennial.  3,-. 

Exhibition  Sweet  Peas.  —  Selcetitn  of  16  named 
varie-.ies  whi-h  won  Champion  Prize  at  National  Sweet 
Pea  Exhibition,  London,  with  cultural  directions, 
post  fre e,  13. 

£1  Worth  of  Vegetable  Seeds  for  5/9,  half-quantity, 
3/6  ;  with  full  Cultural  Directions.  —  To  entirely 
stock  the  average  garden  for  a  year,  all  the  best  varieties, 
and  all  new  seeds.  Six  pints  Peas,  large  size  Marrowfats 
(not  small  shots),  Early,  Medium  and  Late,  two  pints  each  ; 
one  pint  Broad  Beans  ;  one  pint  Dwarf  Kidney  Beans  ; 
half-pint  Runner  Beans.  Oz.  packets  of  the  following 
Radish,  long  ;  Badish,  turnip  ;  Cress,  Spinach, 
Parsley,  Parsnip  Turnip,  Carrot,  Beet.  Large 
packets  of  : —  Lett  ce,  Cos ;  Lettuce,  Cabbage ;  Onion, 
spring;  Onion,  win  Cr :  Savoy,  Cabbage,  Cauliflower, 
Celery,  red;  Celery,  white;  Cucumbrr.  Leek,  Brussels 
Sprouts,  Broccoli,  Borecole,  Vegetable  Marrow.  Tomato, 
and  GIVEN  GRATIS  2.000  SEEDS  OF  SWEET  PEAS. 
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LOOK 


OUT 


FOR  THE  ANNOUNCEMENT 

OF  OUR 

NEW 


PRIZE 


COMPETITION 


IN  NEXT  WEEK’S  NUMBER. 


Crompton  and  Fawkes, 


'  HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDERS. 
HEATING 

ENGINEERS. 
BOILER  MAKERS. 


Designers  and  Manu¬ 
facturers  of  Conserva¬ 
tories  Ranges  Vineries 
Forcing  Houses,  and 
every  description  of 
Hot  Houses. 

BEST  QUALITY, 
LOWEST  PRICES. 

Surveys  made  in  any 
part  of  the  Country. 
Estimates  Free. 

2s  ew  large  Illustrated 
Catalogue  post  free  on 
application. 

Crompton  &  Fawkes, 
CHELMSFORD. 


NEXT  WEEK 

The  Spring  Special  Issue 

OF 

®lje  ©ittbeimtiT  Uitoulb 

WILL  BE  PUBLISHED  ON 

Tuesday,  February  26th  (dated  March  2nd),  1907. 

It  Taiill  tie  considerably  enlarged  and 

Copiously  Illustrated  with  Many  New  and  Favourite  Flowers,  <k 

Important ! 

It  will  contain  full  particulars  ol  our  New 

Competition  with  Many  Valuable  Prizes 
for  all  Garden  Lovers. 

Advertisers ! 

Enterprising  firms  will  do  well  to  avail  themselves  of  this  ^ 
Special  Issue  for  an  enlarged  Announcement  and  thus  ^ 
bring  their  goods  before  their  Best  Possible  Customers  \ 
at  the  Most  Opportune  Time. 

LATEST  DAY  FOR  RECEIVING  ADVERTISEMENTS,  FRIDAY,  FEB.  22nd,  1907.  I 
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1559.  Apple  Tree  with  Red  Substance  Exud¬ 
ing. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  to  do  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  circumstances  : — I  had  an  Apple  tree 
which  last  year  bore  plenty  of  blossom,  but 
no  fruit,  and  on  examining  it  I  discovered 
in  the  fork  of  the  main  branches  a  small 
hole,  from  which  exuded  a  red  substance 
forming  quite  a  little  heap  under  the  tree. 
What  treatment  would  you  advise?  (F.  G. 
Jarrett,  Kent.) 

Your  tree  is  suffering  from  some  of  the 
boring  caterpillars,  and  judging  from  what 
you  say,  it  is  the  caterpillar  of  the  Wood 
Leopard  moth  (Zeuzera  Aesculi).  You 
should  get  a  wire  that  is  sufficiently  pliable, 
and  at  the  same  time  fairly  strong,  to  push 
up  the  opening,  so  as  to  kill  the  caterpillar 
if  possible  in  its  hole.  Sometimes  these 
holes  are  crooked,  and  a  wire  may  fail  to 
crush  the  caterpillar.  The  red',  substance 
you  speak  of  is  simply  the  wood  that  has 
been  chewed  up  by  the  caterpillar,  and 
which  is  usually  named  frass.  If  you  are 
in  doubt  about  reaching  the  caterpillar,  you 
could  get  a  syringe  with  a  small  nozzle  to 
it  and  squirt  some  paraffin  into  the  hole. 
Soft  soap  and  tobacco  water  have  also  been 
recommended.  We  think,  however,  that  va- 
porite  would  answer  the  purpose  admirably, 
and  be  less  trouble  to  get  into  the  hole  than, 
paraffin.  Force  some  of  this  powder  into' 
the  hole  with  a  peg,  close  the  opening  up 
with  a  bit  of  clay,  and  leave  it  there.  The 
fumes  will  destroy  the  caterpillar.  The 
tree  may  be  weak  if  the  tunnel  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  main  stem,  though  if  there  is 
only  one  caterpillar,  the  tree  should  get  over 
it.  In  some  cases  it  is  necessary  to  stake 
the  tree  to  prevent  its  being  broken  over  by 
the  wind  until  the  stem  thickens.  If  the 
boring  really  prevented  the  tree  from  fruit¬ 
ing  last  year,  it  should  shew  signs  of  dis¬ 
tress  this,  and  if  so  the  stem  will  have  to 
be  removed  to  the  base  of  the  boring  and 
other  branches  taken  up,  or  else  a  young 
tree  planted.  These  things  you  will  best  be 
able  to  determine  for  yourself. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

1560.  Rhind’s  “  Yegetable  Kingdom.” 

Can  you  tell  me  the  cost  of  a  book  called 
“  The  Vegetable  Kingdom,”  with  coloured 
and  plain  steel  plates,  and  published  by 
Blackie  &  Son,  edited  by  Professor  Rhind, 
about  fifty  years  ago,  and  oblige.  (W. 
Green,  Nottingham.) 

Rhind’s  ‘’Vegetable  Kingdom”  has  been 
out  of  print  for  many  years.  We  believe 
it  was  31s.  6d.  when  new.  Occasionally  we 
see  secondhand  copies  of  it  offered  in  the 
catalogues  of  booksellers,  but  they  are  not 
very  numerous.  Ais  far  as  the  information 
is  concerned,  it  is  much  out  of  date  by  this 
time  in  many  cases. 

1561.  Microbes  for  the  Soil. 

Will  you  kindly  say  where  these  microbes 
can  be  obtained?  I  have  sons  who  are 
farming  in  Australia,  and  wish  to  intro¬ 
duce  them.  (A.  F.  Laughton,  Middlesex.)  , 

The  microbes  to  which  we  referred  on 
p.  95  were  those  used  by  Professor  W.  B. 
Bottomley,  so  that  you  might  write  to  him 
at  15,  Lilyville  Read,  Fulham,  London, 
S.W.,  and  possibly  he  will  tell  you  where 
he  obtains  them.  These  microbes  were  also 
cultivated  by  Dr.  George  T.  Moore,  Labora¬ 
tory  of  Plant  Physiology,  LTnited  States 
Department  cf  Agriculture.  We  believe 
these  microbes  were  being  sold  or  distributed 
amongst  farmers  in  the  United  States,  but 
possibly  you  would  be  able.to  buy  or  pro¬ 
cure  some  from  that  source. 

1562.  Books. 

Would  you  please  supply  me  with  the 
name  and  'price  of  a  book  that  will  tell  how 
to  plant  and  till  a  flower  and  vegetable  gar¬ 
den,  a  book  that  deals  with  gardening  and 
greenhouse  work  all  throughout,  as  I  am  a 


young  beginner.  (A  New  Reader,  West 
Bromwich.) 

It  would  make  a  very  large  book  to  deal 
fully  with  all  those  subjects  you  mention 
under  one  cover.  It  is  therefore  convenient 
to  write  upon  these  subjects  separately.  A 
very  useful  book  which  deals  with  vegetables 
and  flowers,  including  greenhouse  treatment 
where  that  is  required,  is  “  The  Culture  of 
Vegetables  and  Flowers,”  12th  edition,  by 
Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  price  5s. 
Another  one  is  the  “  Book  of  Vegetables,” 
by  G.  Wythes,  published  by  John  Lane,  The 
Bodley  Head,  Vigo  Street,  London,  price 
2S.  6d.  A  bcok  dealing  with  greenhouse, 
frames,  etc.,  is  named  “  Greenhouse  Man¬ 
agement  for  Amateurs, A  by  W.  J.  May, 
published  by  L.  Upcott  Gill,  Bazaar  Build¬ 
ings,  Drury  Lane,  London,  price  5s.  qd. 
post-free. 

1563.  A  Twelve  Hours’  Boiler. 

Can  any  one  of  your  readers  inform  me 
for  how  long  a  wrought  Finsbury  boiler  of 
the  usual  flush  front  type,  with  water  way 
front,  measuring  iS  in.  by  14  in.  by  14  in., 
can  be  relied  upon  to  keep  alight?  No 
boiler  that  will  not  run  for  at  least  twelve 
hours  is  of  use  to  me,  as  I  am  frequently 
from  home  that  length  of  time.  I  had  a 
“Star”  26  by  12  boiler  (that  is  a  plain 
cylindrical  boiler),  which  would  frequently 
run  so  long  and  sometimes  not.  The  great 
difficulty  is  that  when  running  slowly  the 
boiler  goes  out  with  a  change  of  wind,  or 
the  fuel  sticks.  In  either  case  a  lot  of 
trouble  is  entailed  in  raking  out.  It  seems 
to  me  that  a  14  by  14  boiler  would  be  less 
liable  to  stick,  but  would  it  run  as  long  as 
a  boiler  12  in.  in  breadth  and  proportion¬ 
ately  increased  in  height?  The  question  of 
heating  small  greenhouses  seems  worth  a 
special  article,  for  the  management  of  the 
fire  is  not  so  simple  as  the  manufacturers 
profess.  I  have  lately  been  trying  a  twelve 
hours’  stove,  and  find  it  very  extravagant 
and  unsatisfactory  in  heating,  but  it  gene¬ 
rally  burns  twelve  hours.  (F.  J.  Clarke, 
Essex.) 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS. 

(John  Ryan)  T,  Veronica  Traversii;  2, 
Cryptomeria  japonica  elegans ;  3,  Juniperus 
chinensis  al'bo-variegata ;  4,  Cotoneaster 

microphylla ;  5,  Berberis  Darwinii ;  6,  Os- 
manthus  Aquifolium  var.— (R.  Hammond)  It 
appears  to  be  the  African  Lily  (Agapanthus 
umbellatus),  but  there  are  many  plants  with 
similar  leaves.  You  should  have  told  us 
something  about  the  flowers  as  a  guide,  or 
send  flowers  when  in  bloom. — (A.  Broom) 
Saxifraga  ligulata. — (Nonplussed)  Chimon- 
anthus  fragrans  grandiflorus  (the  darkest 
variety  we  have  been). — (J.  H.  B.)  1,  Neph- 
rolepis  cordifolia  ;  2,  Polystichum  angulare 
var.  ;  3,  Asplenium  bulbiferum  fabianum  ;  4, 
Pteris  cretica  albo-lineata ;  5,  Nephrolepis 
cordifolia,  or  a  slight  variety  of  it;  6, 
Gymnoigramme  calomelanos  chrysophylla ; 
7,  Polypodium  vulgare  cambricum  (if  it 
bears  spores  it  is  another  variety)  ;  8,  Scolo- 
pendrium  vulgare  bifurcatum  ;  9,  Adiantum 
cuneatum  gracillimum ;  10,  Gj'mnogramme 
calomelanos  var.;  11,  Adiantum  cuneatum; 
12,  Aspidium  triangulum  ;  13,  Gymnogramme 
schizophylla ;  14,  Polypodium  (material  not 
sufficient  for  name) ;  15,  Aspidium  capense  ; 
16,  Asp.lenium  furcatum ;  17,  Lastrea  Filix- 
mas  paleacea  cristata ;  18,  Asplenium  vivi- 
parum ;  19,  Scolopendrium  vulgare  cris- 

pum ;  20,  Ruellia  Portellae. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  England. — 
Sutton’s  Farmers’  Year  Bcok,  and  Graziers’ 
Manual. 

John  K.  King  and  Sons,  Coggeshall, 
Essex. — Manual  of  Gardening;  also  My 


Rectory  Garden  and  What  to  Grow  in  it; 
and  Pedigree  Farm  Seeds. 

A.  Ll.  GwIllim,  Cambria  Nursery,  New 
Eltham,  Kent. — Begonias. 

Francois  Gerbeaux,  21,  Rue  de  Cronstadt, 
21,  Nancy,  France. — Spring  Catalogue. 

- - 

TRADE  NOTICE. 

Robert  Toope’s  Patent  Automatic  Safety 
Lamp. 

Messrs1.  Charles  Toope  (F.R.H.S.)  and  Son, 
Stepney  Square,  Stepney  High  Street,  Stepney, 
London,  E.,  send  us  some  illustrations  of  a 
heating  apparatus  contrived  by  Mr.  Robert 
Toope,  and  which,  we  think,  bears  out  his 
statement  that  it  is  absolutely  safe  in  work¬ 
ing.  A  reservoir  holds  the  oil,  and  that  is 
taken,  by  means  of  a  slender  pipe  to  the  lamp, 
which  may  be  situated  in  any  particular  posi¬ 
tion  according  to  requirements.  It  is  employed 
for  heating  incubators,  chicken  brooders,  for 
lighting  rooms  or  for  heating  boilers  for  green¬ 
houses,  garden  frames,  etc.  In  the  case  of 
boilers  and  apparatus  for  heating  garden 
frames  the  oTl  reservoir  may  be  fitted  up  in 
any  convenient  place,  while  the  lamp  la  placed 
under  the  boiler,  and  the  two  are  connected  by 
piping.  The  supply  of  oil  to  the  wick  is  auto¬ 
matically  governed  by  a  valve  device  placed 
in  the  chamber.  The  amount  of  oil  consumed 
bv  the  wick  regulates  the  feed  by  the  natural 
law  of  supply  and  demand.  As  fast  as  it  has 
been  burned  it  is  supplied  at  an  equal  rate. 
Thi  1  ensures  an  equal  depth  of  oil  on  the 
wick,  whether  the  flame  is  high  or  low,  and 
whether  the  reservoir  is  full  or  nearly  empty. 
This  means  a  perfect,  steady  flame  and  uni¬ 
form  heat. 

- - 

Siberian  Arbor  Vitae.— By  some  curi- 
olus  chance  the  above  name  has  been 
given  to  Thuya  occidentalis  in  North 
America.  It  would  seem  that  someone  is 
fond  of  giving  uncommon  names  to  native 
plants,  for  that  Conifer  is  peculiarly  an 
American  plant. 


This  Insurance  is  not  confined  to  Railway 
Train  Accidents  only,  but  against  all 
Passenger  Vehicle  Accidents. 

FREE  INSURANCE.  £100. 

The  CASUALTY  Insurance  Company, 
Limited,  will  pay  to  the  legal  representative 
of  any  man  or  woman  (railway  servants  on 
duty  excepted)  who  shall  happen  to  meet  with 
his  or  her  death  by  an  accident  to  a  train  or 
to  a  pu’olio  vehicle,  licensed  for  passenger 
service,  in  which  he  or  she  was  riding  as  an 
ordinary  passenger  in  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  on  the  following  conditions:  — 

1.  That  at  the  time  of  the  accident  thr 
passenger  in  question  had  upon  him  or  hei 
person  this  Insurance  Coupon  or  the  paper  ir 
which  it  is,  with  his,  or  her,  usual  signatun 
written  in  the  space  provided  at  the  foot. 

2.  This  paper  may  be  left  at  his,  or  her 
place  of  abode,  so  long  as  the  Coupon  i: 
signed. 

3.  That  notice  of  the  accident  be  given  t< 
the  Company  guaranteeing  this  insurant 
within  seven  days  of  its  occurrence. 

4.  That  death  result  within  one  montl 
from  the  date  of  the  accident. 

5.  That  no  person  can  claim  in  respect  0 
more  than  one  of  these  Coupons. 

6.  The  insurance  will  hold  good  from  6  a.m 
of  the  morning  of  publication  to  6  a.m.  oi 
the  day  of  the  following  publication. 

Signed . 

Address . 


The  due  fulfilment  of  this  insurance  is 
guaranteed  by 

The  Casualty  Insurance  Company,  Ltd, 

123,  PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  S.W., 

To  whom  all  communications  should  be  maile.l 
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MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

No  grain  of  sand  but  moves  a  bright  and  million-peopled  land,  and  hath  its  Eden 

and  its  Eves,  I  deem.” — Blanchard. 
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hen  buds  their  tender  leaves  unfold, 
And  birds  are  blithe  and  gay, 
hen  flowers  are  rising  from  their  sleep 
To  greet  the  lengthening  day, 
nen  Nature  from  her  heart  of  gold 
!  Begins  to  sing  of  May. 

be  Snowdrop,  pioneer  of  Spring, 

The  Crocus,  fair  to  see, 
re  Daffodils  and  Hyacinths — 

The  young  year’s  poetry ; 

>r  Nature's  heart  is  full  of  songs 
That  overflow  with  glee. 

how  we  hail  the  glad  springtime, 

When  life  is  young  and  fair, 
ad  hopes,  like  blessed  flowers  that  bloom 
Around  us  everywhere, 
hen  the  inspiring  ’hest  of  Heaven 
:  Breathes  through  the  earth  and  air. 

how,  in  life’s  springtime,  we  dream, 
i Our  dreams  are  all  sublime; 
e  climb  the  ladder  of  our  hopes 
With  two  steps  at  a  time, 
as !  there’s  oft  more  bliss  in  hope 
Than  conquest  past  its  prime. 


LXXX. 

Decorative  Grasses  for  the  Garden. 

There  are  some  plants  that  seem  to 
raise  the  whole  type  and  character  of  the 
garden  by  their  presence.  Among  these 
is  the  handsome  Pampas  Grass,  Gynerium 
argenteum.  It  is  very  stately,  very  beauti¬ 
ful,  at  a  season  when  the  flowers  of  the 
year  are  passing.  The  great  plumes  of 
Pampas  Grass  are  then  at  the  height  of 
their  beauty,  and  it  takes  away  a  great 
deal  from  the  desolate,  overgrown  look  of 
the  late  autumn  garden  to  have,  then, 
some  grandly  characteristic  plant  in  the 
perfection  of  its  maturity.  These  con¬ 
siderations  make  me  regard  the  Pampas 
Grass  as  one  of  the  indispensable  plants 
for  all  but  the  smallest  gardens.  All, 
did  I  say — no  not  all,  for  I  would  never 
recommend  the  Pampas  Grass  for  a  dirty, 
smoky  district  where  only  dingy, 
blackened  plumes  can  be  produced.  Be¬ 
sides  the  well  known  variety,  there  is  an¬ 
other  known  as  G.  argenteum  rpseum,  and 
last  autumn  a  correspondent  wrote  me 
enthusiastically  concerning  the  beauty  of 
this,  and  its  success  as  a  subject  for  the 
suburban  garden.  Another  exceedingly 
handsome  Grass  is  Eulalia  japonica,  ro¬ 
bust,  graceful,  and  distinct.  The  type 
can  easily  be  grown  from  seed,  but  it  is 
unfortunately  the  fact  that  the  variegated 
forms  do  not  come  true  from  seed.  Both 
this  and  the  Pampas  Grass  should  have 
ample  space  to  grow  in,  and  if  used  in 
isolated  positions  the  effect  is  far  more 
characteristic  and  decorative. 

Among  the  annual  Grasses  that  make  a 
prettv  variety  in  the  garden  I  must  men¬ 
tion  Pennisetum  villosum,  growing  about 
two  feet  in  height,  and  not  at  all  particu¬ 
lar  as  to  soil. 

The  striped  Japanese  Maize,  otherwise 
Zea  japonica  variegata,  is  particularly 
handsome  in  a  large  mixed  border. 
There  is  a  dignity  and  nobility  in  the  bold, 
stalwart  growth  that  is  of  real  decorative 
value.  This  Maize  germinates  very  easily. 
It  should  not  be  sown  too  early,  lest  it 
becomes  stunted  and  checked  before  it  is 
safe  to  plant  it  in  its  flowering  quarters, 
seeing  what  a  vigorous  subject  it  is. 

Sometimes  some  effective  Grass  as  a 
pot  plant  comes  in  very  usefully  and  orna¬ 
mentally;  and,  therefore,  I  must  bring 
forward’  the  name  of  Panicum  plicatum. 
It  is  a  charming  subject,  perennial  in 
habit,  and  reaching  nearly  three  feet  in 
height.  There  are  other  hardier  varieties 
that  can  be  grown  out  of  doors,  such  as 
P.  altissimum  and  P.  virgatum,  while  there 
is  also  an  annual  form  in  P.  capillare. 

All  the  Grasses  I  have  mentioned  can 
be  grown  from  seed,  and  they  should  offer 


no  especial  difficulty  even  for  the  novice. 
I  must  confess  I  like  to  sow  in  pots  in  a 
cold  greenhouse,  thin,  and  ultimately 
transplant  to  the  border. 

The  Month’s  Bulb  Planting. 

At  the  moment  of  writing,  the  ground 
is  frost  bound  and  as  hard  as  iron. 
Directly  the  frost  breaks  up,  however,  we 
must  take  in  hand,  if  not  done  in  the 
autumn,  the  planting  of  Anemone  and 
Ranunculus  tubers.  Both*  these  plants 
when  in  flower  are  so  particularly  striking 
by  reason  of  their  intense  and  vivid  colour 
that  to  omit  them  from  our  garden  sub¬ 
jects  is  to  lose  valuable  material  for 
early  summer  flowering,  yet  they  are  often 
omitted,  and  it  is,  I  think,  for  the  reason 
that  their  planting  time  is  not  quite  that 
of  the  majority  of  bulbs,  being  later  than 
the  autumn  planted  varieties  and  earlier 
than  the  spring  ones.  In  neither  case 
should  the  tubers  be  too  deeply  covered, 
and,  in  the  case  of  the  Ranunculi,  plenty 
of  water  must  be  given  when  the  plants 
are  growing  vigorously.  Manure  from  cow 
sheds  is  particularly  beneficial  to  them. 
Astilbe  Davidii. 

I  wonder  if  any  of  my  readers  have  the 
last  few  seasons  tried  to  grow  this  grand 
hardy  perennial.  It  has  won  the  First- 
class  Certificate  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  One  of  the  strongest  inducements 
to  grow  it  is  the  fact  that  it  makes  an  ideal 
subject  for  a  shady  border,  as  it  rejoices 
in  a  deep  moist  root  run,  and  grows  into 
handsome  and  dense  specimen  plants.  If 
any  should  be  contemplating  growing  it 
from  seed  I  would  say  be  sure  that  the 
soil  in  the  pots  or  seed  pans  does  not 
suffer  before  or  during  the  germinating 
period  by  becoming  too  dry.  It  is  a  good 
thing  to  keep  the  seed-pot  covered  with  a 
piece  of  slate  until  the  seeds  show  through 
the  soil,  and  to  sink  the  pot  into  another 
of  larger  size.  My  own  experience  is  that 
the  seed  germinates  slowly,  so  that  this 
plan  of  keeping  covered  obviates  the 
necessity  for  too  frequent  watering,  which 
sours  the  soil.  F.  Norfolk. 

- - 


Curious  Coincidence. — A  correspon¬ 
dent  of  The  Daily  News ,  named  Garlick, 
writes: — “Fifteen  years  ago  I  married  a 
Miss  Leake.  The  parson's  name  was 
Been,  the  registrar’s  Rose,  and  the  bride’s 
Lily.”  “And  yet,”  adds  our  contempor¬ 
ary,  “Mr.  Garlick  is  not,  so  he  tells  us,  a 
vegetarian  !” 

To  Grow  Dwarf  Trees. — Pretty  dwarf 
trees  may  be  grown  in  the  following 
manner: — Cut  an  orange  in  half,  scoop 
out  all  the  fruit,  and  fill  each  half  with 
fine  potting  earth.  In  the  middle  plant 
an  acorn,  which  .will  soon  begin  to 
spnout.  The  roots,  too,  will,  quickly 
force  their  wav  through  the  peel,  but 
these  must  be  kept  clipped  until  the  tiny 
tree  is  fully  grown. 
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To  be  successful  in  cottage  or  allotment 
gardening  there  are  many  little  items  that 
require  some  thought. 

The  most  important  part  in  the  success¬ 
ful  cultivation  of  any  crop  is  to  have  the 
soil  in  a  proper  state  of  fertility,  and  this 
can  only  be  obtained  by  deep  cultivation, 
manuring  with  judgment,  and  following  a 
judicious  rotation  of  cropping.  For  in¬ 
stance,  tap-rooted  crops,  such  as  Carrots, 
Beet,  and  Parsnips,  for  which  it  is  not  ad¬ 
visable  to  manure,  when  the  ground  is 
dug,  should  be  sown  upon  ground  that  has 
been  heavily  manured  for  a  previous  crop, 
such  as  the  ground  that  has  grown  Celery. 
The  winter  Greens  can  be  grown  upon  the 
ground  that  has  produced  the  early  crop 
of  Potatos,  and  after  Peas  the  Cabbage 
crop  nor  the  following  spring  can  be 
planted,  and  so  on,  always  contriving  to 
grow  some  crop  of  an  entirely  different 
kind  to  the  one  that  has  previously  occu¬ 
pied  the  ground. 

Preparing  the  ground  is  a  most  im¬ 
portant  operation,  and  to  produce  success¬ 
ful  results  it  must  be  thoroughly  done. 
The  ordinary  plan  of  digging  one  spit 
deep  year  after  year  is  a  poor  practice, 
and  will  eventually  exhaust  the  soil  and 
only  the  poorest  crops  will  be  produced. 
The  soils  in  gardens  as  a  rule  are  kept  at 
high  pressure.  A  rotation  of  crops 
similar  to  that  applied  by  farmers  is  not 
practicable  with  gardeners,  so  to  “rest” 
the  ground  it  must  be  trenched.  Trench¬ 
ing,  which  is  practically  deep  digging,  is  a 
big  operation  for  cottagers,  who,  as  a  rule, 
have  only  their  evenings  to  devote  to  their 
gardens,  but  they  should  always  endea¬ 
vour  to  trench  at  least  one  fourth  of 
their  ground  each  year,  and  by  doing  so 
the  whole  will  be  practically  trenched 
every  four  years. 

In  commencing  to  trench  take  out  the 
soil  to  a  depth  of  two  feet  by  two  feet, 
and  wheel  it  to  where  it  is  desirous  to 
finish.  In  turning  the  ground  over  the 
cottager  will  have  to  use  some  judgment 
as  to  the  depth  the  fertile  soil  runs ;  in 
loamy  soils  a  good  guide  is  the  colour, 
and  when  that  portion  is  reached,  which 
is  of  a  clayey  colour,  no  more  should  be 
brought  to  the  surface.  It  should  be 
thoroughly  broken  up  and  left  in  the 
bottom  of  the  trench;  a  layer  of  coarse 
manure  can  be  applied  above  this  soil. 
After  this,  commence  turning  over  the 
soil,  and  when  the  trench  is  filled  to  with¬ 
in  aibout  nine  inches  of  the  level  of  the 
ground,  a  layer  of  good  rotten  manure 
should  be  applied,  and  the  lower  portion 
of  the  trench  placed  thereon.  Leave  the 
upper  layer  of  soil  as  rough  as  possible, 
to  give  the  weathering  agencies  free  access 
which  will  mellow  the  soil,  and  when  it 
comes  to  be  worked  in  spring  it  will  be 
found  in  fine  tilth. 

Manuring  is  generally  a  matter  of  im¬ 
portance  with  cottagers.  The  chief  point 
to  know  is  the  value  of  fertilising  material 
contained  in  the  manure  applied.  Farm¬ 
yard  manure  is  undoubtedly  the  best,  as 


it  contains  all  the  necessary  constituents 
the  land  requires  in  order  to  produce 
crops.  Another  excellent  manure,  and  one 
that  can  generally  be  obtained  by  cot¬ 
tagers,  is  road  scrapings ;  and  when  ob¬ 
tained  from  roads  upon  which  there  is 
plenty  of  traffic,  they  contain  a  good  per¬ 
centage  of  horse  manure,  and  with  the 
grit,  the  parings  from  the  road  sides,  and 
in  the  autumn  leaves,  the  whole  combined 
forms  a  useful  compost. 

Other  manures  such  as  night  soil,  fowl, 
sheep,  or  pigeon  dung,  should  not  be  used 
in  a  crude  state,  but  should  be  mixed  with 
sand  or  fine  soil  before  being  applied. 
Soot  is  also  useful  as  a  manure,  but  this 
is  best  applied  as  a  top  dressing,  and 
should  be  used  in  damp  weather.  Care 
must  be  taken  when  applying  soot,  as  only 
a  slight  sprinkling  is  necessary,  for  if 
applied  too  thickly  to  a  young  and  tender 
crop,  its  effects  will  be  disastrous.  An 
occasional  dressing  of  quick  or  gas  lime  is 
beneficial  to  most  gardens,  and  especially 
so  to  those  that  have  been  heavily  manured 
for  a  number  of  years ;  and  if  applied  in 
lieu  of  manure  it  will  give  excellent  re¬ 
sults. 

Spadesman. 


-  G.  W.  - 

Prize  Competitions. 


GENERAL  CONDITIONS— Competitors  must 
■write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular 
paid  contributors  to  THE  GARDENING- 
WORLD  or  other  gardening  journals  are  de¬ 
barred  from  entering,  but  occasional  con¬ 
tributors  may  compete.  The  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  competitor  must  appear  on  each 
article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right 
to  reproduce,  in  any  way  A  any  article  or  photo¬ 
graph  sent  for  competition.  The  conditions 
applying  to  each  competition  should  be  care¬ 
fully  read. 


WEEKLY 

PRIZES. 

A  PRIZE  OFTEN  SHILLINGS  will  be  given 
for  the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  para¬ 
graph  or  article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but 
value  rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in 
making  Kie  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Com¬ 
petition,”  and  post  not  later  than  the  Monday 
folk  wing  date  of  issue.  Entries  received  later 
than  Tuesday  (first  post)  will  be  left  over  until 
t’  ie  following  week. 

Two  prizes  of  2s.  6d.  will  be  awarded  each 
week  for  the  two  best  letters,  not  exceeding 
150  words,  on  any  interesting  gardening  sub¬ 
ject. 


RESULTS  OF 
LAST  WEEK’S 
COMPETITIONS. 

Some  of  the  best  papers  in  this  competition 
are  too  long,  an  1  we  desire  readers  to  keep 
within  a  column. 

The  prize  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  J.  W.  Forsyth  for  his  article  on 
“  J  dgings,”  page  126. 

In  the  Prize  Letter  Competit’on.  a  prize  was 
awarded  to  “Albert  A.  Kerridge”  for  his 
article  on  “The  Value  of  a  Diary”;  and 
another  to  “Abol.”  for  his  article  on  “The 
Culture  of  Mistelto,”  page  128.  Most  of  these 
letters  are  too  long  to  be  eligible  for  a  prize.! 


Sweet  -  -  J 
-  -  Peas 

For 

Exhibition. 

To  produce  flowers  that  will  win  highest 
honours  will  entail  an  amount  of  labour 
and  patience ;  no  haphazard  way  of  grow¬ 
ing  will  do.  From  the  time  you  have 
made  up  your  mind  to  start  and  win  fame 
as  an  exhibitor  you  must  put  your  whole 
heart  and  soul  into  the  work,  and  when  the 
final  day  comes  you  will  have  your  re¬ 
ward  in  winning  prizes  which  will  give 
all  the  more  satisfaction  through  being 
worked  for.  Some  growers  favour  growing 
in  clumps  or  rings,  but  I  always  adopt  the 
trench  system.  Early  in  December 
make  a  start  by  taking  out  a  trench ;  take 
out  the  top  soil  and  place  it  carefully  on 
one  side,  then  continue  until  you  have  a 
trench  30  inches  deep  and  24  inches  wide. 
Thoroughly  break  up  the  subsoil,  and 
while  doing  so  incorporate  a  good  dressing 
of  superphosphate  of  lime.  Then  place 
some  good  stable  manure  in  the  bottom, 
gradually  working  back  the  soil  and 
thoroughly  mixing  with  it  some  well-rotted 
manure — old  Cucumber  bed  manure  will 
do  very  well.  When  finished  and  the  soil 
has  been  made  quite  firm,  which  is .  very 
important,  as  Peas  delight  in  a  firm  root 
run,  the  surface  of  the  trench  should  be 
about  3  inches  below  the  surrounding  soil 
for  retaining  moisture  about  the  roots. 
Peas  delight  in  plenty  of  moisture. 

Sow  the  seeds  early  in  March  2  inches 
deep  and  3  or  4  inches  apart;  if  required 
early,  sow  5  or  6  Peas  in  a  5-inch  pot 
about  the  middle  of  February,  growing 
on  in  a  cool  house,  and  placing  the  pots 
near  the  glass  to  keep  the  plants  dwarf 
and  sturdy.  Never  allow  them  to  get 
drawn  up  weakly.  Gradually  harden  off 
in  ci  fid  frames.  If  the  weather  is  favour¬ 
able,  plant  out  about  the  third  week  in 
April  4  inches  apart.  Stake  at  once,  and 
tie  the  plants  to  the  stakes  to  keep  the 
wind  from  breaking  them.  Pay  particu¬ 
lar  attention  during  dry1  weather  that 
water  be  given  freely.  Syringing  over¬ 
head  in  the  evening  in  hot  weather  is  very 
beneficial,  and  when  the  plants  are  about 
30  inches  high  feeding  with  liquid  manure 
should  commence.  Horse  or  cow  manure, 
soot  water,  or  some  good  fertiliser  are  all 
good  if  used  alternately.  Keep  all  flowers 
picked  off  until  about  fourteen  days  before 
the  show,  then  let  them  grow,  and  feed 
with  sulphate  of  ammonia  or  sulphate  of 
iron,  using  about  half  an  ounce  to  a  gallon 
of  water.  This  will  give  colour  to  the 
blooms. 

Use  white  glasses  for  exhibition  pur¬ 
poses,  about  12  inches  high,  place  a  little 
moss  in  the  bottom  of  the  glasses  to  keep 
the  flowers  in  their  places,  and  begin  by 
placing  in  the  foliage,  which  is  best,  care¬ 
fully  arranging  the  flowers  and  selecting 
those  with  three  or  four  flowers  to  a  spray. 

*  Arrange  them  so  that  each  individual 
flower  can  be  seen  without  being  too  thin, 
and  do  not  be  afraid  to  use  plenty  oi 
foliage.  Blend  the  colours  so  as  to  give 
the  best  effect  to  the  exhibit,  and  keep  the 
back  row  of  glasses  raised  above  the 
front.  Be  at  the  show  tent  early  so  that 
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ou  have  plenty  of  time  to  put  up  your 
xhibit.  Read  the  conditions  of  the 
;hedule,  and  see  that  the  right  number  of 
prays  are  there,  for  many  a  prize  has 
een  lost  through  a  single  spray  being 
sort  or  there  being  one  too  many.  Above 


all  put  up  everything  of  the  highest  order, 
and  await  the  judge’s  awards  with  confi¬ 
dence,  and  remember  it  is  not  for  mortals 
to  command  success,  but  try  and  do  more, 
deserve  it. 

Saltaire. 


China  Aster. 

c  ~ 


EARLIEST  WHITE  MARKET. 


Plants  that  are  grown  for  market  pur- 
■oses  have  usually  something  very  im¬ 
portant  to  recommend  them.  There  have 
.een  varieties  of  market  Asters  for  a  good 
aany  years  past,  but  this  particular  strain 
ontinues  to  be  improved  or  the  number 
f  varieties  increased  by  getting  new  ones 
>f  .different  colours  or  noted  for  their 
arliness.  Any  of  the  China  Asters,  ex- 
ept  the  strongest  growing  ones,  may  be 
lsed  for  market  purposes,  but  some  of 
hem  have  been  specially  selected  for  this 
rork,  because  they  are  of  medium  growth 
ind  suitable  for  growing  in  48  size  pots. 
Neither  are  they  too  dwarf  like  some  of 
he  dumpy  varieties  sometimes  employed 
n  private  gardens  for  making  edgings. 

The  variety  named  Earliest  White 
\larket  Aster  has  blooms  somewhat 


similar  to  those  of  Comet,  the 
blooms  being  of  large  size  and  the 
florets  neither  too  much  crowded  nor 
compact.  They  are  therefore  more  artis¬ 
tic  and  decorative  in  effect  than  the  dense 
neat  blooms  that  would  give  satisfaction 
to  the  florists  who  delight  in  setting  them 
up  with  paper  collars  on  show-boards. 
The  plant  itself  is  of  pyramidal  habit,  pro¬ 
ducing  a  number  of  branches  each  ter¬ 
minating  in  a  pure  white  bloom.  The 
value  of  this  variety  lies  in  its  colour,  and 
in  the  fact  that  it  comes  about  a  week 
earlier  than  any  other.  We  are  much 
indebted  to  Messrs.  John  K.  King  and 
Sons,  Coggeshall,  Essex,  for  this  oppor- 
•  tunity  of  placing  an  illustration  of  the 
variety  before  our  readers. 


John  K.  King  a-nd  Sons. 

China  Aster,  Earliest  White  Market. 


..POTTING..  ;  Ti 

Lilly  Bulbs. 


C-  — 1 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  little 
or  no  experience  in  the  potting  of  Lilv* 
bulbs  the  accompanying  illustrations  will 
be  of  some  assistance.  -Different  bulbs 
that  may  be  used  for  indoor  decoration  re¬ 
quire  different  methods  of  treatment,  time 
and  manner  of  potting. 


Potting  a  Lily  Bulb.  The  Jot  is  broken  to 
show  the  bulb  -placed  on  a  little  soil  with 
good  drainage  beneath. 

The  smaller  illustration  shows  a  pot 
broken  on  one  side  so  that  the  bulb  may 
be  seen  in  position.  The  primary  operation 
is,  of  course,  to  put  ample  and  efficient 
drainage  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  placing 
either  moss,  leaves  or  rough  portions  of 
the  compost  over  the  crocks  to  keep  the 
soil  from  getting  washed  down.  A  little' 
of  the  potting  compost  should  be  placed 
on  this,  and  the  bulb  placed  in  position 
so  that  when  the  pot  is  filled  the  top  of 


Lily  after  it  has  made  some  growth.  Pot 
broken  to  show  roots  beneath  the  bulb  and 
younger  roots  from  the  stem  above  the -bull. 
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the  bulb  will  be  at  least  1  in.  below  the 
surface  of  the  soil. 

Two  methods  are  pursued,  namely,  to 
pot  the  bulbs  singly  or  three  together  in 
pots  of  a  suitable  size.  When  a  larger 
number  are  employed  large  pots  may  be 
used  at  the  beginning,  and  the  initial  pre¬ 
parations  performed  as  above.  Then  soil 
is  filled  around  and  over  the  top  of  the 
bulbs  making  it  rather  firm.  These  big 
pots  are  left  partly  filled  at  the  time  of 
potting,  but  they  are  afterwards  filled  up 
or  top-dressed,  when  a  rather  richer  pot¬ 
ting  compost  may  be  used. 

The  larger  illustration  shows  the  Lily 
bulb  after  making  a  considerable  amount 
of  growth.  It  will  be  observed  that  there 
are  roots  from  the  underside  of  the  bulb 
and  also-  from  the  base  of  the  flower  stem 
immediately  above  the  bulbs.  This  is  the 
object  of  having  the  bulbs  entirely  covered 
with  soil.  The  roots  from  the  base  of  the 
stems  are  necessary  for  the  support  of 
stem  leaves  and  flowers.  Only  some 
species  of  Lily  produce  these  roots  from 
the  flower  stem,  and  those  species  are  most 
in  request  for  pot  culture.  It  will  also  be 
noted  that  this  is  also  the  reason  for  after¬ 
wards  filling  up  large  pots  with  soil  so 
that  the  stem  roots  may  be  covered  and 
■have  ample  material  from  which  to  ob¬ 
tain  support.  Some  Lilies  even  produce 
small  bulbs  in  the  same  region  as  these 
stem  roots,  but  on  this  occasion  we  are 
not  concerned  with  them.  Even  the 
smaller  pots  are  better  for  a  top  dressing 
if  sufficient  space  has  been  left  for  this. 

The  bulbs  that  would  be  potted  at  this 
period  of  the  year  would  be  those  which 
arrive  from  Japan  some  time  during  the 
late  autumn  or  in  winter  right  up  to  Janu¬ 
ary  and  now  obtainable  from  the  bulb 
merchants  in  this  country.  The  bulbs  of 
Lilium  auratum  are  frequently  affected 
with  fungus  and  in  their  case  it  is  advan¬ 
tageous  to  lay  them  out  on  a  bed  of  ashes 
and  cover  them  with  moist  cocoanut  fibre 
for  two  or  three  weeks  to  see  whether  any 
fungus  is  present,  as  by  this  it  would  be 
evident. 

In  most  other  cases  the  bulbs  may  be 
potted  up  as  soon  as  received.  The 
general  compost  for  L.  auratum,  L. 
speciosum  and  L.  longiflorum  Harrisii 
may  consist  of  equal  portions  of  fibrous 
loam  and  peat  with  plenty  of  sand  to  keep 
it  open.  A  little  well  decayed  and  finely 
broken  cow  manure  may  be  used  in  the 
compost  for  top-dressing  purposes,  but 
no  manure  whatever  should  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  bulbs.  When  the  plants  are 
in  full  growth  weak  liquid  manure  may 
of  course  be  employed.  It  is  easy,  how¬ 
ever,  to  overdo  bulbs  by  overfeeding  them. 

Besides  those  we  have  named,  other 
Liliums  that  produce  these  stem  roots 
are  L.  Henryi,  L.  japonicum  (Krameri), 
L.  speciosum  and  its  varieties,  L. 
Hansoni,  L.  Brownii,  and  L.  tigrinum 
and  its  varieties.  After  being  potted  the 
bulbs  may  be  stood  in  a  co'd  frame  and 
covered  with  cocoanut  fibre  until  the  stems 
commence  to  push  up  when  they  should 
be  immediately  uncovered  to  prevent  the 
leaves  getting  bleached  and  the  stems 
drawn. 

--  ♦♦♦ - 

Taxodium  distichum,  in  gardens  at  Eal¬ 
ing,  Middlesex,  shows  how  suitable  it  is 
for  street  planting,  but  there  is  a  drooping 
variety  (T.  d.  pendulum)  which  is  narrower 
in  growth  and  even  more  suitable  for  the 
purpose. 


T  r\  m  Qfn  DANIELS' 

1  V_yl  i  1C ILW  KINO  EDWARD  VII 


Daniels,  Bros. 

Tomato  Daniels’  King;  Edward  VII. 


The  fruits  are  of  large  size,  that  is,  as 
Tomatos  are  usually  reckoned,  very  deep, 
perfectly  smooth  on  the  skin  and  of  a  rich 
red  colour,  while  the  flavour  is  also  of  the 
best.  These  fruits  are  produced  in  clus¬ 
ters  of  eight  to  twelve,  and  where  fruits  of 


The  above  is  a  strong  growing  and  re¬ 
markably  free  fruiting  variety  of  Tomato 
of  easy  cultivation.  It  was  put  into  com¬ 
merce  by  Messrs.  Daniels,  Bios.,  Norwich, 
who  kindly  favoured  us  with  the  illustra¬ 
tion  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers. 
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moderate  size  are  required,  these  may  be 
obtained  bv  leaving  the  larger  number  of 
fruits  in  a  bunch.  The  plant  is  of  vigor¬ 
ous  growth,  with  short-jointed  stems,  so 
that  the  bunches  of  fruit  are  brought  close 
together,  and  no  space  is  wasted  when,  the 
variety  is  grown  under  glass.  In  the 
latter  case  the  stems  attain  considerable 
height  and  blossom  continues  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  as-  the  summer  advances.  The 
flowers  set  freely,  thus  making  sure  of  a 
splendid  crop. 

Under  glass  the  variety  may  either  be 
grown  in  pots,  tubs,  or  boxes,  according  to 
the  convenience  of  the  grower,  or  they 
mav  be  planted  out  in  the  body  of  the 
house  according  to  the  custom  of  market 
^rowers.  For  indoor  culture  seeds  may 
be  sown  at  once.  Indeed,  they  might 
have  been  sown  in  January  for  the  first 
crop.  For  out  door  culture  March  wouid 
be  early  enough  to  sow. 


DWARF 


BARR’S  GOLDEN  WAX  POD. 


The  larger  number  of  Dwarf  or  French 
Beans  which  find  favour  in  this  country 
have  light  green  pods.  A  few  of  the 
popular  varieties  may  be  spotted  or 
streaked  with  purple.  There  are  also 
other  varieties  having  dark  purple  pods, 
which  are  more  grown  in  France  than  in 
this  country.  Our  neighbours  also  grow 
Wax  Pod  Beans  more  frequently  than  we 
do.  Several  of  this  latter  class  might  well 
be  grown  in  this  country,  as  they  are 
tender  and  quite  of  a  different  hue  from 
those  ordinarily  grown.  Usually,  culti¬ 
vators  look  upon  green  as  the  best  colour 
for  vegetables,  but  some  of  the  others 
make  tender  and  delicate  eating. 

To  illustrate  this  sample  of  the  group 
known  as  Wax  Pod  Beans,  we  have  se¬ 
lected  a  very  choice  variety  named  Barr’s 
Golden  Walt  Pod.  The  whole  pod  is,  of 
course,  eaten  after  being  cooked  in  the 
same  way  as  the  ordinary  green  ones. 
The  pods  are  of  handsome  size,  ranging 
from  6  in.  to  8  in.  in  length,  while  they 
are  smooth  skinned  and  handsome  in  out- 


Copyright,  Barr  and  Sons. 

Barr’s  Golden  Wax  Pod  Dwarf  Butter  Bean. 


line,  as  shown  by  the  illustration  kindly 
placed  at  our  disposal  by  Messrs.  Barr  and 
Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden.  Like 
all  the  other  Wax  Pod  Beans,  this  one 
is  of  uniform  pale  yellow.  When  cooked 
the  pods  are  tender  and  delicate,  but  they 
must,  of  course,  be  gathered  in  their 
prime  like  any  other  Dwarf  Bean.  The 
stems  grow  about  15  in.  high,  and  bear  a 
heavy  crop  of  these  pods.  It  is  also 
early  rather  than  a  late  variety. 


Some  time  ago  an  exhibit  of  this  hand¬ 
some  Bean  was  exhibited  at  a  meeting  of 
the  R.H.S.,  when  it  was  accorded  an 
Award  of  Merit.  Owners  of  gardens  like 
a  vegetable  of  a  pale  colour  by  way  of 
variety,  and  that  is  furnished  in  lieu  of 
nothing  else  by  the  tubers  of  the  Jeru¬ 
salem  Artichoke.  This  Wax  Pod  Bean 
would,  however,  be  entirely  different  in 
flavour  and  altogether  a  more  excellent 
vegetable  than  the  Jerusalem  Artichoke. 


Batter  Bear?. 


n i r*~e  Cucumber,  Toogood’s  Success. 


[. See  Page  146.  Too  good  and  Sons. 
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RIDGE  .  . 

CUCUMBER. 

U  ♦  ’  ■ 

Toogood's  Success. 

[ See  Page  145.] 

Numerous  varieties  of  Cucumbers  are 
grown  in  this  country,  and  are  classed  m 
two  distinct  groups,  namely,  ridge  Cu¬ 
cumbers  and  frame  Cucumbers.  ihe 
latter  are,  of  course,  grown  in  frames 
entirely,  or  in  hothouses,  for  they  require 
a  considerable  amount  of  heat  to  get  the 
best  results. 

The  ridge  Cucumbers  axe  much  hardier, 
and  are  grown  in  the  open  air  much  in  the 
same  way  as  vegetables.  f  ew  people 
consider  ridge  Cucumbers  equal  to  the 
frame  type,  but  Messrs.  Toogood  and 
Sons,  of  Southampton,  have  been  giving 
attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  ridge 
Cucumber  latejy,  and  the  new  variety 
Success  is  their  latest  achievement  in  this 
•line.  The  fruit  is  cylindrical,  smooth,  - 
dark  green,  and  14m.  to  i6in.  long  when 
well  grown.  This  practically  means  twice 
the  length  of  most  o‘f  the  ridge  Cucumbers 
coming  under  our  notice.  The  flesh  is 
.firm,  crisp,  and  delicate,  thus  approach¬ 
ing  the  high  quality  of  a  frame  Cucumber. 
It,  therefore,  comes  in  very  handy  for 
salad. 

Seeds  may  be  sown  in  heat  either  on  a 
hotbed,  such  as  is  frequently  made  up  in 
spring  for  seed  raising,  or  they  may  be  sown 
in  a  stove  or  heated  pit  according  to  the 
convenience  of  the  cultivator.'  They  may 
be  shifted  from  small  to  larger  size  pots 
until  the  weather  is  sufficiently  warm  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  May  or  in  June,  to  plant 
them  out  in  well-prepared,  well-enriched 
soil  in  the  open  garden.  Those  who  have 
hand-lights,  bell-glasses,  or  cloches,  can 
plant  out  their  Cucumbers  much  earlier, 
owing  to  this  protection.  They,  therefore, 
get  established  earlier  in  positions  where 
they  are  to  fruit.  Some  growth  is  made 
under  this  protection,  but  as  the  weather 
gets  fine  and  genial  the  coverings  may 
then  be  entirely  removed.  We  are  in¬ 
debted  to  Messrs.  Toogood  for  the  illus¬ 
tration  of  this  fine  variety. 

- - 

A  Gardener's  Sarcasm. — There  is  a 
tone  of  gentle  irony  in  this  advertisement 
from  *a  German  newspaper  : — 

“To  those  kind  friends  who  during  1903 
have  shown  such  interest  in  the  contents 
of  my  Jxumble  garden.  Take  notice 
that  in  future  the  key  can  always  be  had 
on  application,  even  during  the  night, 
and  that  to  enter  by  the  gate  is  much  less 
dangerous  than  clambering  over  the  wall. 
I  shall  further  be  deeply  grateful  if  in 
future  you  would  be  so  generous  as  to 
leave  a  little  of  the  produce  for  my  needs. 
The  trees  in  the  orchard,  from  present 
appearances,  seem  to  promise  a  fine  crop, 
but  when  gathering  the  fruit  I  should  be 
obliged  if  in  future  you  could  do  so  with¬ 
out  finding  it  necessary  to  pull  the  trees 
down.  It  would  also  ensure  you  a  larger 
selection  in  time  to  come.  For  the  same 
reason  I  beg  vou  to  carry  a  lantern,  so 
that  you  do  not  destroy  the  greater  part 
of  the  vegetables  in  walking  over  the 
beds.  Thanking  you  warmly  in  advance. 
— H.  Spengler.” 


Some  Choice  Rockfoils. 

SAXIFRAGA. 


Most  of  the  Rockfoils  or  Saxifrages  are 
dwarf  and  peculiarly  adapted  for  culti¬ 
vation  on  the  rockery.  A  few  of  them 
may  occasionally  be  seen  in  herbaceous 
borders,  and  the  Umbrella  Plant  (S. 
peltata)  is  suitable  for  planting  on  the 
margins  of  ponds  and  streams  in  the  gar¬ 
den.  Even  amongst  those  which  may 
properly  be  described  as  Rockfoils  we 
have  a  considerable  variation  in  form. 

For  instance,  there  is  the  well-known 
type  known  as  London  Pride,  with 
rosettes  of  leathery  leaves,  being  one  of 
those  used  for  borders  or  for  edgings  in 
various  parts  of  the  garden.  Another 
section  includes  the  mossy-leaved  Saxi¬ 
frages,  which  form  dense  carpets  of  leaves 
not  unlike  patches  of  moss.  A  less 
known  section  includes  dwarf  growing 


used.  Still  another  section  would  include 
the  more  truly  alpipe  species,  having 
very  small  leaves  arranged  in  miniature 
rosettes  and  the  stems  crowded  together 
forming  little  tufts  or  patches.  The 
great  group  may  still  ibe  divided  into 
other  sections  botanically,  but  for  garden 
purposes  the  above  may  suffice.  Each, 
section  has  its  peculiar  uses  and  particu¬ 
lar  effects  may  be  brought  about  by  them 
on  the  rockery. 

Saxifraga  burseriana  major. 

This  tvpe  is  a  native  of  Eastern  Europe 
and  is  a  truly  mountain  or  alpine  species, 
having  its  leaves  densely  compacted  in 
tufts  and  forming  dense  little  cushions 
as  above  indicated.  It  is  one  of  the 
harbingers  of  spring,  and  provided  the 


The  Craven  Nursery. 

Saxifraga  burseriana  major. 


Saxifrages  that  are  suitable  for  the  bog 
garden,  because  being  natives  of  wet 
places  on  the  mountains,  they  like  an 
ample  supply  of  water  and  refuse  to  thrive 
on  the  exposed  positions  of  a  rockery, 
more  especially  in  the  south,  where  they 
are  often  subjected  to  long  continued 
drought  and  heat  in  summer. 

Another  section  consists  of  the  crust- 
aceous  Saxifrages,  having  narrow  hard 
leaves  and  often  very  strikingly  silvered 
Oai.the  edges  or  marked  with  white  spots 
giving  rise  to  the  popular  name  here 


weather  is  settled  and  mild,  it  will  open 
its  flowers  on  the  rockerv  early  in  March. 
These  are  of  large  size,  individually  about 
the  size  lof  a  shilling,  with  the  broad 
petals  pure  white  and  more  or  less  wavy 
on  the  edges.  On  account  of  its  neat 
habit  and  early  flowering,  it  is  a  dainty 
plant  for  the  rockery,  and  few  culti¬ 
vators  of  alpine  plants  would  forego  the 
pleasure  of  growing  it. 

The  particular  variety  we  mention  is 
larger  than  the  type,  while  the  buds  in 
the  unexpanded  state  are  more  or  less 
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forming  a  beautiful  and  interesting  pic¬ 
ture. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


Rquilegias. 

LONli  SPURRED 
.  .  HYBRIDS.  .  . 

More  than  twenty  years  ago  two  very 
handsome  species  or  forms  of  Aqui.egia 
were  introduced  from  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains,  and  immediately  became  very  popu¬ 
lar.  These  were  A.  caerulea  and  A.  chry- 
santha,  the  former  being  blue  and  white 
and  the  latter  yellow.  About  that  time 
growers  proceeded  to  cross  these  two 
species,  a  matter  of  the  greatest  ease 
amongst  this  class  of  plants.  The  result 
was  a  great  variety  of  colours,  combining 
the  characteristics  of  the  two  parents,  and 
producing  flowers  having  various  com¬ 
binations  of  yellow,  blue,  purple,  and 


bronzy  purple.  Ever  once  then  they 
have  frequently  been  crossed,  either  inten¬ 
tionally  or  by  allowing  the  bees  to  do  so 
in  the  field  or  garden  where  they  were 
planted.  They  are  of  easy  cultivation, 
and  require  to  be  treated  much  in  tho 
same  way  as  a  biennial.  The  first  yeai 
they  are  sown  in  March  or  a  little  later, 
transplanted  into  boxes  when  they  have 
made  a  few  leaves  and  ultimately  planted 
in  the  open  garden.  Here  they  make 
sturdy  little  crowns,  which  keep  on  in¬ 
creasing,  and  by  next  spring  produce  a 
handsome  crop  of  flowers. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  a 
number  of  vases  of  these  hybrid  Aquile- 
gias,  showing  how  graceful  they  really  are. 
There  is  nothing  better  for  mixing  with 
the  flowers  than  their  own  foliage,  which 
is  of  a  light  and  graceful  character.  The 
stems  are  also  slender,  the  upper  portion 
more  especially,  so  that  each  flower  is  held 
gracefully  above  the  foliage.  This  ex¬ 
plains  the  popularity  of  this  race  of  hybrid 
Aquilegias.  They  are  equally  suitable  for 
garden  decoration,  but  for  cut  flower  pur¬ 
poses  they  are  difficult  to  beat  during  their 
season,  which  is  May  and  June.  A  large 
bed  or  patch  can  readily  be  obtained  by 
seed  sowing,  and  when  these  come  into 
bloom  the  cultivator  can  cut  and  come 
again.  The  illustration  shows  a  portion 
of  the  collection  submitted  to  Her  Majesty 
Queen  Alexandra  at  Sandringham  on 
June  19th  last  year  by  Messrs.  Baker's, 
Wolverhampton,  who  have  placed  the  illus¬ 
tration  at  our  service. 

- - 

Sterilising  Soil. — Where  Tomatos 
are  attacked  by  “Sleepy  Disease”  (Fus- 
arium  Lycopersici),  it  is  recommended 
that  the  soil  in  which  the  plants  grow 
should  be  removed  and  sterilised.  The 
best  and  most  certain  method  of  sterilis¬ 
ing  soil  is  to  place  it  in  a  heap  on  a  naked 
ground,  and  not  allow  a  weed  of  any  kind 
to  grow  on  it.  When  making  the  heap, 
place  the  soil  in  tiers  about  a  foot  thick : 
cover  each  tier  with  a  layer  one  inch 
thick  of  equal  parts  of  Kainit  and  quick¬ 
lime.  The  heap  must  be  turned  and 
dressed  as  directed  three  times  during  the 
year,  and  kept  moist,  as  the  resting-spores 
can  only  be  destroyed  when  germinating. 


Baker's. 

A  part  of  the  collection  of  Aquilegias  Messrs.  Baker's  had  the 
honour  to  submit  to  Her  Majesty  Queen  Alexandra,  at  Sandring¬ 
ham,  June  19th,  1906. 


Saxifraga  muscoides  atropurpurea.  Maclaren  and  Sons. 


tinted  with  red  It  is  also  of  easier  culti¬ 
vation,  and  more  frequent  in  gardens 
than  S.  burseriana  itself.  Being  a  plant 
of  such  dense  habit  and  having  so  short 
stems,  it  does  not  increase  rapidly  nor 
occupy  much  space. 

Propagation  may  be  effected  by 
separating  the  little  stems  and  dibbling 
them  into  light,  sandy  soil,  and  placing 
the  pots  in  a  frame  or  under  a  hand- 
light  till  rooted.  This  may  be  accom¬ 
plished  during  summer,  and  fire  heat  is 
entirely  unnecessary  at  any  period  of  the 
year.  This  is  one  of  the  advantages  of 
growing  alpine  plants.  Through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Craven  Nursery,  Clap- 
ham,  Lancaster,  we  are  enabled  to  place 
an  illustration  of  this  cheerful  early 
flowering  gem  before  our  readers. 

S.  muscoides  atropurpurea. 

The  above  is  one  of  the  mossy-leaved 
section,  and  indeed  is  one  of  the  smallest 
and  neatest  in  habit  belonging  to  that 
section.  When  a  suitable  place  is  se¬ 
lected  for  it  on  the  rockery  it  will  cover 
a  good  space  of  ground  during  one  sea¬ 
son,  more  especially  if  looked  after  in 
the  matter  of  water  during  the  first  sea¬ 
son.  The  stems  and  leaves  lie  close  to 
the  ground,  seldom,  indeed,  exceeding 
an  inch  above  the  surface. 

There  are  several  varieties  that  come 
under  the  general  name,  S.  muscoides, 
some  of  them  with  rather  inconspicuous 
flowers  both  in  the  matter  of  size  and 
'colour.  Others  again;  are  quite  'con¬ 
spicuous  and  interesting  plants  bn  ac¬ 
count  of  their  bright  colours.  The 
variety  here  named  has  dark  purple 
flowers,  which  vary  somewhat  in  colour. 
Specimens  recently  introduced  from  the 
continent,  where  it  gows  wild  on  the 
mountains,  show  more  than  one  shade  of 
colour. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  a 
patch  where  the  bright  purple;  flowers 
just  surmount  the  foliage  and  form  a 
bright  spot  where  it  was  grown.  Some 
variation  in  the  patches  may  be  made 
according  to  the  arrangement  or  build¬ 
ing  of  the  rockery,  and  large  stones  may 
with  advantage  appear  at  different  points, 
and  the  plant  will  then  proceed  to  occupy 
the  whole  of  the  available  space,  thus 
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ATTENTION 

is  respectfully  directed  to  020? 


By 


Appointment. 


TKING^SONS’ 

GIANT  floweringSWEET  PEAS 


Awarded  Two  Silver  Medals  by 
The  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 


The  Best 
New  Varieties 
For  1907 


6d.  &  ty¬ 
per  packet 


Mrs.  Herbert  King  is  the  most 
beautiful  Sweet  Pea  in  cultivation, 
pearly  white,  tinged  with  pink,  1/-  and 
1/6  per  packet. 

- - 


’’’  Charming  Coloured  Plate  and  full  particulars 
of  the  gems  of  this  popular  flower  post  f  ree, 

JOHN  K.  KING  &  SONS, 

The  King’s  Seedsmen,  by  Royal  Warrant, 

Coggeshall,  ESSEX,  also  Reading,  BERKS. 


GRICE’S  SWEET  PEAS. 

F  r  nearly  10  years  we  have  claimed  for  our  Sweet  Pea 
collections  that  they  were  not  only  the  Cheapest  but  the 
best  in  the  market,  and  a  trial  order  will  prove  conclusively 
that  while  it  is  necessary  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  a  good 
article,  it  is  not  necessary  to  pay  the  fancy  prices  so  often 
asked  for  seeds  of  these  charming  and  popular  flowers. 

Our  Collections  for  the  present  season  have  as  usual  been 
carefully  revised  and  we  invite  comparison  of  our  offer 
with  any  other  advertised. 

Collection  Ko.  1  contains  18  fine  named  varieties,  em¬ 
bracing  all  shades  of  colour.  Price  1  2  Post  Free. 

With  the  above  we  send  gratis  a  packet  of  100  seeds  of  our 
Prize  Strain  of  Aster  Ciant  Comet  mixed. 

Collection  Ko.  2  contains  18  choice  varieties  entirely 
distinct  from  Ko.  1.  Price  1/8  Post  Free. 

With  the  above  we  send  gratis  a  packet  of  100  seeds  of 
our  Prize  Strain  of  Large  Flowering  Stocks  mixed. 

The  two  collections,  post  free.  2/6,  with  a  packet  of  our 
Special  Strain  of  Machet  Mignonette,  gratis. 

Collection  Ko.  3  contains  the  following  18  superb  new 
varieties  : — Black  Knight,  Dainty.  Dorothy  Eckford,  Gladys 
Unwin,  George  Goidon,  Helen  Lewis,  Helen  Pierce,  Hon. 
Mrs.  E.  Kenyon,  Jeannie  Gordon,  Jessie  Onthbettson,  King 
Edward  VH^  Lady  Grisel  Hamilton,  Marchioness  of  Chol- 
mondeley.  Miss  H.  Philbrick,  Miss  Willmott,  Mrs.  Walter 
Wright,  Prince  of  Wales,  Romolo  Piazzani. 

50  seeds  each,  packed  separately  ...  2/6. 

With  the  above  we  send  gratis  a  packet  of  100  Seeds  of 
our  Superb  Strain  of  Aster  Victoria,  mixed. 

The  three  collections  post  free  5 /-,  with  Black  Michael, 
Boltons  Pink,  David  R.  Williamson,  Evelyn  Byatt,  Florence 
Spencer,  John  Ingman  ( 25  seeds  each)  gratis. 

BEGONIAS. 

■We  make  a  great  speciality  of  these  lovely  flowers,  anti 
offer  an  immense  stock  of  strong  two  year  old  tubers,  which 
we  guarantee  will  give  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  all 
purchasers. 

Single  : — Scarlet,  Crimson,  Pink.  Copper,  White,  Yellow, 
Salmon,  Orange,  separate  or  mixed,  per  doz.  2/6,  per  10017/6. 

Double Copper,  Orange,  Pink,  Red,  Yellow,  White, 
separate  or  mixed,  per  doz.  3/6,  per  100  27/-. 

General  Catalogue  together  with  our  dainty  Sweet  Pea 
List,  sent  gratis  and  post  free  to  all  applicants.  Please 
favour  us  with  an  application. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE 

For  1907. 


IF  YOU  Want 


REALLY  GOOD  SEEDS 

AT  MODERATE  PRICES 

SEhD  10 

MR.  Robt.  SYDENHAM, 

NEW  TENBY  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM, 

No  one  will  serve  you  better. 


SWEET  PEAS  A  SPECIALITY. 

12  Useful  Varieties,  50  Seeds  of  each,  Is.  6d. 

26  Good  Varieties,  50  Seeds  of  each,  2s.  6d. 

44  Best  Varieties,  50  Seeds  of  each,  4s. 

All  the  NtWESi  VARIETIES  AT  POPULAR  PRICES. 

Henry  Eckford,  25  seeds,  6d.;  Queen  Alexan¬ 
dra,  25  seeds,  6d, ;  Sybil  Eckfoid,  25  seeds,  4d. ; 
Countess  Spencer.  50  seeds,  3d.;  Helen  Lewis, 

50  seeds,  4d. ;  Helen  Pierce,  25  seeds,  3d  ;  John 
Ingman;  50  seeds,  3d.  ;  Paradise,  new  warm  rose 
form  of  Countess  Spencer,  or  an  improved  Enchantress, 

50  seeds,  6d.;  Evelyn  Byatt,  25  seeds,  3d.;  Mrs. 
Charles  Foster,  25  seeds,  6d  ;  Romolo  Pizzani, 

25  seeds,  3d,;  Rosie  Sydenham,  20  seeds,  3d,;  or 
the  12  varieties  for  3s.  6d. 

The  full  Collection  of  56  varieties,  6s.  6d. 

Anyone  may  select  their  own  varieties,  and  have  3s.  worth 
for  2s.  6d.,  or  six  packets  of  any  variety  at  price  of  five. 

FLOWER  SEEDS. 

Schizanthus  Wisetonensis,  from  the  best  strain 
in  the  Kingdom,  200  seeds  3d.  Nicotiana  Hybrids, 
all  the  new  colours  in  the  sweet  scented  strain,  about  1,0U0 
seeds,  3d.  Double  Begonia  Seed,  from  Mr.  Fred. 
Davis  Gold  Medal  Prize  Flowers,  equal  to  the  best  strain  in 
existence,  150  plump  selected  seeds,  1/-,  or  three  packets  for 
2/6.  Carnation  seed,  saved  from  the  very  best  prize 
\aiieties  .luO  seeds,  2/6. 

ONIONS. 

Selected  stocks  of  Excelsior,  about  1,500  seeds,  6d, ;  Ailsa 
Craig,  about  1,200  seeds,  Cd.  ;  Rousham  Park,  a  very  choice 
strain,  8d.  per  ounce ;  Zittau,  for  keeping,  6d.  per  ounce. 
Other  varieties  equally  cheap. 

TOMATOES. 

These  are  sure  to  give  satisfaction,  and  equal  to  many 
faucy-uamed  varieties  sold  at  five  or  six  times  the  money. 
Perfection,  Holmes’  Supreme,  Up-to-Date,  Hill  Side  Comet, 
Early  Opeu  Air,  or  Tamworth  Castle,  about  200  seeds,  3d.  ; 
The  King,  a  grand  variety,  100  seeus,  3d. ;  or  any  six 
varieties  for  Is.  3d.,  post  free. 

PEAS. 

All  carefully  grown  from  selected  stocks  and  guaranteed 
equal  to  any  similar  varieties.  Cradus,  a  grand  true 
stock.  Is.  6d.  per  quart;  Green  Gem,  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  to  take  place  of  Mm.  Hurst,  with  pods  tuice  the 
size,  Is.  3d.  per  quart;  Duke  of  Albany,  a  very 
select  stock.  Is.  3d.  per  quart ;  Gladstone,  the  finest  late 
exhibition  Pea,  more  often  shown  in  competition  than  any 
other  the  past  two  years,  a  grand  true  stock,  2s.  6d.  per 
quart,  stock  limited ;  The  Clipper,  raised  by  Mr. 
Hobday,  and  shown  at  R.H.S.  under  name  of  Essex  Rival, 
but  renamed  The  Clipper,  not  to  clasli  with  an  old  variety  i 
of  that  name ;  undoubtedly  one  of  the  test  Peas  of  recent 
introduction  ;  special  low  price  to  encourage  all  to  give  it  a 
trial,  Is.  3d.  per  pint  ;  2s.  Ud.  a  quart. 

VEGETABLES. 

The  best  Cucumbers,  6d.  per  packet  of  ten  seeds  ;  the  best 
Carrots,  3d.  per  ounce  ;  the  best  Celeries,  3d.  per  packet  of  j 
nearly  10,000  seeds  ;  the  best  Beets,  8d.  per  ounce  ;  All 
Good  Cabbages,  about  6d.  per  ounce;  Turnips,  2d.  per 
ounce  ;  6d.  a  quarter  of  a  pound. 

ALL  OTHER  VEGETABLES  EQUALLY  C00D  AND  CHEAP. 


FULL  LIST  POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


“G.W.”  PRIZE 
WINNERS. 

and  others.  We  can  supply  you  with  everything  you 
need  for  your  Carden.  Seeds,  Plants.  Utensils,  etc.’ of 

all  descriptions.  We  want  the  **  C.W.”  Prize  Winners  to 
send  us  their  requirements  and  they  can  be  assured  of 
being  satisfied  and  receiving  Grand  Value.  Write  us, 
sending  your  requirements.  Below  are  a  few  of  our  offers. 

SEEDS. 

Drop  us  a  line  for  our  new  SEED  LIST  now  ready.  dVe 
solicit  a  trial  of  our  genuine  sto.k  of  POTATOES.  VEGE¬ 
TABLES,  and  FLOWERS  of  all  kin  is,  which  are  not  only 
true,  but  very  lowest  prices,  and  finest  procurable.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  post  you  a  copy  of  oi. r  List  on  application. 

COLLECTIONS  TO  SUIT  ALL. 
COLLECTION  No.  1  contains  22  sorts  <  f  Vegetable  Seeds 
and  12  varieties  of  Showy  Annuals.  5  - ;  free  per  Parcels 
1  ost,  5/6. 

COLLECTION  No.  2  contains  13  serts  of  Vegetable  Seeds 
and  6  varieti  s  ot  Showy  Annuals.  2  6  ;  free  per  Parcels 
Post,  219. 

LILIES 

FROM  JAPAN. 

Lilium  Auratum.  immense  bulbs,  very  sound,  14  to  15  ins 
lound.  1/3  each,  3  for  3/-. 

Second  Size,  11  to  13  ins.  round,  fine  lot,  9d.  each,  3  for  2/- 
Large  Bulbs.  9  to  11  ins.  round.  6d.  each,  5/-  doz. 

Lilium  Longiflorum.  pure  white,  sweet  scented,  trumpet 
lily,  large  blooms,  very  hardy.  3/-  doz. 

Lilium  Speciosum  Album,  white  and  rubrum,  fine  sound 
plump  lot.  cheap.  5/-  doz.,  6  for  2/6. 

Guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction. 

YOU  KNOW  OUR  QUALITY. 

All  above  sent,  well  packed  &  carriage  paid  for  cash. 
Catalogues  free  on  application,  for  Bulbs,  Roses, 
Fruit  Trees,  etc. 
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FRUIT 


80  Acres  of  Saleable 
Trees. 


SEEDS 


The  best  procurable. 

Lists  Free. 


ROSES 

Hundreds  of  Thousands. 
Bushes  in  variety.  Pack¬ 
ing  and  Carriage  Free, 
for  cash  with  order  7/6 
per  doz.  50/-. per  100. 

All  other  Nursery  Stock 
carriage  forward. 

ROSES  IN  POTS. 

Ornamental  Trees  (91 
Acres.)  A  superb  col¬ 
lection  of  Herbaceous 
Plants,  Four  Acres  of 
Glass.  Clematis  and 
other  climbers  in  pots. 


GENERAL  CATALOGUE 

(190  pages)  of  Nursery  Stock,  with  hundreds  of  illustrations 
and  full  of  valuable  information,  free  on  receipt  of  3d.  for 
postage  Please  mention  this  paper 

RICHARD  SMIXH_&_^j^ORCESTERj 


1 
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Golden  Tuft  or  Rock  Alyss-ni 


Aly.sum  saxatile. 


.  NOTICES. 

To  Readers  and  Correspondents. 

“THK  GARDENING  WORLD"  is  published  by 
MACXAREN  AND  SONS,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.O. 
Telegrams  and  Gables :  "  Buns,”  London.  Telephone 
Number  :  997  Holborn. 

“TUB  GARDENING  WORLD"  is  published  every 
Tuesday,  and  dated  (or  the  following  Saturday.  Trice 
One  Penny.  Annual  Subscription  (prepaid ),  post  free, 
6i.  6ii.  United  Kingdom  ;  8s.  8d.  Abroad.  Oheques  and 
remittances  generally  should  be  made  payable  to 
Maclaren  and  Sons,  and  crossed  London  City  and  Midland 
Bank. 

Advertisement  Orders  should  be  addressed  to  the  Pub¬ 
lishers.  The  insertion  of  advertisements  cannot  be 
guaranteed  for  the  following  issue  unless  received  by 
Saturday  before  date  of  publication. 

EDITORIAL.— Letters  for  publication,  specimens  for 
naming,  requests  for  information,  manuscripts  and 
photographs  must  be  addressed  to  the  Editor.  Corre¬ 
spondents  should  write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only, 
and  give  name  and  address  as  well  as  uom-de-idumr. 
The  Editor  will  not  be  responsible  for  loss  of  unaccepted 
manuscripts,  photographs,  etc.,  but  if  stamps  be  eu<  lo->  d 
ordinary  care  will  be  exercised  to  ensure  return.  If 
payment  far  photographs  or  text  is  desired,  the  price  for 
reproduction  must  be  distinctly  stated,  and  it  must  be 
understood  that  only  the  actual  nliotograpiier  or  owner 
of  the  copyright  will  be  dealt  with.  All  contributions 
of  any  kind  in  the  Prize  Competitions  become  the 
property  of  the  Proprietors  of  "THE  GARDENING 
WORLD."  The  Editor’s  decision  in  Prize  Competitions  is 
final. 

S^EOIMEN  COPIES.— The  Publishers  will  be  pleased 
to  semi  specimen  copies  of  “THE  G  t  RDEN [NG  WOULD  " 
for  distribution  amoDgst  friends,  and  will  appreciate  the 
wr  vices  rendered  by  readers  in  this  connection. 


Bdifopial. 


Qu?  ftaw  domipeUVm. 

In  another  column  we  give  particulars 
of  the  result  of  the  competition  recently 
completed.  The  success  of  it  has  en¬ 
couraged  us  to  offer  our  readers  further 
prizes  in  a  somewhat  similar  competition, 
but  the  experience  gained  in  the  last  has 
prompted  us  to  make  some  modifications, 
which  we  deem  necessary.  It  has  been 
made  clear  that  our  readers  would  appre¬ 
ciate  a  competition  where  a  less  number 
of  questions  were  set  and  one  which  did 
not  extend  over  quite  such  a  long  period 
Then,  again,  the  fact  that  the  highest 
competitors  did  not  succeed  in  getting 
more  than  40  correct  answers  out  of  a  pos¬ 
sible  48  shows  that  the  questions  set  were 
a  little  too  difficult.  We  have,  therefore, 
arranged  that  our  second  “Name”  Com¬ 
petition  shall  be  modified  all  round,  and 
full  particulars  will  be  found  in  our  adver¬ 
tising  pages.  It  will  be  seen  that  we 
again  make  a  feature  of  prizes  in  seeds, 

1  plants  or  sundries  at  the  selection  of  the 
winning  competitors  amongst  our  adver¬ 
tising  friends.  We  take  this  course  be¬ 
cause  we  do  not  wish  to  encourage  the 
professional  competitor  or  seek  to  in¬ 
crease  our  circulation  amongst  readers 
,  who  have  no  real  interest  in  gardening. 

We  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking 
the  many  readers  who  have  been  good 
enough  to  recommend  “  G.  W.”  to  their 
friends,  and  we  trust  this  kindly  con¬ 
sideration  will  he  continued.  The  Pub¬ 
lishers  will  be  glad  to  send  parcels  of 
specimens  to  any  of  our  readers  who  will 
distribute  them  amongst  gardening 
friends. 

The  Winter  Aconite  was  flowering  in 
Middlesex  gardens  by  the  second  week  of 
February,  in  spite  of  the  previous  storm. 


Amongst  early  flowers  of  the  rock  gar¬ 
den  or  border  few  produce  a  greater  pro¬ 
fusion  of  bloom  than  the  Rock  Alyssum, 
which,  therefore,  deserves  its  other  name 
of  Golden  Tuft.  The  accompanying 
illustration  will  give  some  idea  of  a  large 
tuft  or  patch  when  seen  from  above.  The 
silvery  foliage  is  completely  hidden,  and 
only  when  looked  at  from  the  side  can 
the  leaves  be  seen.  It  belongs  to  a 
group  in  which  the  flowers  are  mostly 
yellow,  though  in  some  cases  white.  The 
typical  form  may  be  described  as  bright 
yellow,  though  there  are  varieties  in  culti¬ 
vation  fading  away  to  sulphur  or  lemon- 
yellow,  and  a  double  form  is  equally 
profuse  in  flowering  and  lasts  long  but 
does  not  produce  seeds,  consequently  it 


has  to  he  propagated  from  cuttings, 
though  that  is  easy  enough  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  a  cold  frame. 

Usually  cultivators  are  satisfied  with  a 
plant  or  two  on  the  rockery-  or-  in  the 
border,  but  as  white  and  yellow  are  so 
effective  and  the  profusion  of  bloom  here 
is  so  great,  it  might  well  be  cultivated  in 
greater  quantity  for  the  production  erf 
effective  spots  in  the  garden  that  will  at¬ 
tract  from  a  distance.  As  it  bears  seeds 
freely  and  may  easily  be  raised  in  a  cold 
frame  or  in  the  open  ground,  sowing  the 
seeds  in  April,  any  quantity  of  sturdy 
little  plants  may  be  obtained  during  the 
same  season  to  flower  in  the  April  follow¬ 
ing.  The  accompanying  illustration  was 
kindly  put  at  our  disposal  by  Messrs. 
Webb  and  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge. 


[Copyright,  Webb  a-nd_  Sons., 

Rock  Alyssum  (Alyssum  saxatile). 


Alyssum 

saxatile  citrinum. 


This  elegant  little  plant  has  deservedly 
won  for  itself  a  place  of  honour  among 
rock  plants  of  recent  introduction.  It  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  o>ne  of  the  very  best  of  the  Mad- 
worts,  a  family  remarkable  for  their  free- 
flowering  habit.  A.  saxatile  citrinum  is 
fully  equal  in  this  respect  to  any  other 
member  of  the  family.  It  is,  indeed,  so 
floriferous  that  for  a  period  of  several 
weeks  the  whole  plant  presents  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  mound  of  pale  sulphur  yellow. 
Stems  and  foliage  are  hidden  beneath  the 
wavy  masses  of  small,  prettily-formed 
flowers,  and,  whether  on  the  rockery  or 
in  the  front  of  a  sunny  border,  a  plant  or 
two  of  this  pretty  little  Alyssum  makes  a 
fine  patch  of  most  pleasing  colour.  The 
plant  may  easily  be  raised  from  seed,  pro¬ 


vided  care  is  taken  not  to  cover  too  deeply 
with  soil.  Sowm  in  a  pan  of  light,  gritty 
compost,  and  given  the  shelter  of  a  cold 
frame,  seeds  will  germinate  within  ten 
days,  and  if  the  seedlings  are  pricked  off 
as  soon  as  thev  can  be  handled,  they  soon 
make  nice  little  plants  for  putting  out- 

Heather  Bell. 
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The  Flower  Garden. 

Nitro-Culture. 

I  was  rather  interested  in  the  recent  para¬ 
graph  referring  to  microbes  in  the  soil,  for 
it  so  happens  that  I  intend  using  the  Ameri¬ 
can  nitro-culture  for  my  Sweet  Peas  this 
season.  These  microbes  are  dried  on  cotton 
wool,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  they  will  cost 
me  more  than  twopence  an  acre.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  my  information,  it  costs  at  least  six 
shillings  to  inoculate  an  acre  of  land  even 
in  America.  It  should  be  understood,  how¬ 
ever,  that  this  nitro-culture  is  prepared  for 
certain  crops ;  that  is  to  say,  a  different 
form  of  microbe  is  given  to  each  species  of 
plant.  There  are  microbes  for  Clovers,  mi¬ 
crobes  for  Beans,  microbes  for  Peas,  and  so 
on.  The  subject  is  certainly  very  interest¬ 
ing,  and  I  shall  watch  my  Sweet  Peas  very 
closely. 

Sweet  Peas. 

Sweet  Peas  are  rather  slow  to  germinate 
this  season,  and  some  varieties  more  so  than 
others.  .Much  depends  upon  where  the 
seed  was  raised.  In  the  north,  a  great  deal 
of  rain  fell  last  season,  whereas  in  the  south 
and  Midlands  the  drought  was  very  pro¬ 
nounced.  Hot  weather  and  dry  soil  affect  the 
seed  by  making  it  tougher,  and  therefore 
slower  in  germinating.  Some  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornian  seed  is  exceedingly  hard,  and  I  have 
oftentimes  had  to  file  the  outer  skin  to 
hasten  germination.  Where  the  seedlings 
are  above  the  soil,  do  not  on  any  account 
keep  the  frames  closed,  except  in  bad 
weather.  Lack  of  air  and'  insufficient  light 
draw  the  seedlings  very  quickly. 

Tender  Annuals. 

Warm  frames  may  now  be  brought  into 
use  for  raising  the  more  tender  annuals.  I 
do  not,  however,  advocate  too  early  sowing, 
unless  one  has  facilities  for  growing  under 
cover  for  a  time.  Seeds  germinate  very 
quickly  on  a  hotbed,  and  soon  require 
pricking  out  into  other  boxes.  It  naturally 
follows  that  newly  pricked-out  seedlings 
need  protection,  so  that  unless  one  has  ad¬ 
ditional  frames  to  take  the  increased  num¬ 
ber  of  boxes,  sowing  had  better  be  delayed 
for  awhile.  One  may  frequently  see  boxes 
of  Asters  and  Stocks  outside  a  greengrocer’s 
shop  at  the  end  of  March  or  early  in  April. 
These,  of  course,  have  been  forced  on  under 
glass,  and  to  the  average  amateur  are  utterly 
useless.  Personally,  I  would  rather  rely 
upon  an  outdoor  sowing  early  in  April  than 
purchase  these  miserable  plants  offered  at 
such  a  time. 

Seed  Sowing. 

If  sowing  is  done  now,  a  start  should  be 
made  with  half-hardy  annuals,  and  biennials 
and  perennials  that  will  flower  this  season. 
The  general  run  of  biennials  and  perennials 
should  be  sown  out  of  doors  any  time  after 
April.  For  sowing  under  cover,  boxes  or 
shallow  pans  should  be  used1,  and  the  soil 
must  be  fairly  light  or  sandy.  Fairly 
large  seeds  like  Asters  should  be  sown  very 
thinly.  Indeed,  it  pays  to  sow  them  singly, 
and  so  obviate  early  pricking  out.  Tiny 
seeds  like  Nicotiana,  Lobelia,  Musk,  etc., 
should  be.  sown  as  thinly  as  possible,  and 
no  covering  of  soil  be  given.  When  raising 
these  tiny  seedlings  a  piece  of  glass  over 
the  pan  is  essential.  Germination  is 
hastened  if  a  piece  of  paper  is  laid  over  the 
glass.  It  also  prevents  scorching  through 
sunshine.  Keep  the  frame  closed  until  the 


seedlings  appear,  after  which  a  little  air 
must  be  given. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  a  hotbed 
and  frame  is  only  suitable  for  the  purpose 
I  have  named. 

Begonias. 

Such  tender  things  as  Begonias  and  the 
like  will  germinate  and  come  along  nicely  if 
the  temperature  hovers  between  55  and  60 
degrees.  Having  no  other  facilities,  I  al¬ 
ways  start  my  Begonia  corms  in  a  frame, 
and  as  a  rule  do  well  with  them.  Some 
roots  of  course  are  slow  to  start,  but  one  has 
the  same  difficulty  even  with  a  propagator. 
I  half  fill  shallow  boxes  with  light  soil  and 
pack  the  corms  as  thickly  as  possible,  and 
fill  in  the  spaces  with  soil.  If  any  corms 
grow  faster  than  others  they  are  carefully 
taken  out,  and  placed  in  other  boxes,  giving 
them  more  room. 

Aquilegias. 

In  perusing  the  magnificent  list  published 
by  Baker’s,  of  Wolverhampton,  I  observe 
that  they  make  a  speciality  of  Aquilegias, 
which  reminds  me  that  it  is  better  to  sow 
this  seed  early  under  cover.  These  plants 
are  extremely  slow  the  first  season,  but  by 
starting  them  early  they  make  fine-  plants 
for  the  next  year.  Do  not  be  led  away  to 
sow  a  poor  or  even  ordinary  strain,  however, 
or  disappointment  will  follow.  The  long- 
spurred  hybrids  that  are  now  offered  by  re¬ 
putable  firms  are  really  glorious.  A  poor 
strain  is  not  worthy  of  a  thought. 

Montbretias. 

Planting  outdoors  may  now  go  on  merrily. 
Montbretias  are  certain  to  do  well  if  planted 
about  three  or  four  inches  apart.  A  sunny 
position  and  rich  soil  are  essential  if  good 
specimens  are  desired. 

Carnations. 

Get  Carnations  into  their  flowering  quar¬ 
ters  as  soon  as  possible,  and  make  a  point 
of  adding  a  few  newer  sorts  to  the  collec¬ 
tion. 

Ivy  on  Walls. 

Ivy  on  walls  should  now  receive  attention 
in  the  way  of  clipping.  Some  never  think 
of  shearing  Ivy,  unless  it  gets  in  the  way, 
but  if  clipped  close  to  the  wall,  new  growth 
quickly  follows,  and  the  result  is  clean, 
healthy  foliage  all  through  the  season.  Ivy 
may  be  planted  too,  in  fact,  if  turned  out 
of  pots,  there  is  hardly  any  period  when  it 
may  not  be  planted.  Never  choose  a  hot 
position  for  Ivy,  or  it  will  become  infested 
with  red  spider  or  other  pests,  and  also  have 
a  poor,  starved  appearance. 

Roses. 

Tackle  climbing  Roses  without  further  de¬ 
lay.  All  ramblers  should  be  relieved  of 
wood  that  has  flowered,  if  any  remains 
after  the  autumn  pruning.  Flowers  are 
borne  Qn  the  young  wood,  and  if  well 
treated,  ramblers  never  fail  to  send  up  giant 
canes  annually. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

Work  here  is  practically  at  a  standstill. 
In  some  places,  however,  things  may  be  a 
bit  behind,  and  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
squaring  up. 

Bush  Fruits. 

Mulching  with  manure  is  an  important 
item  where  bush  fruits  are  grown.  The  soil 
should  be  pricked  up,  not  dug,  before  applv- 
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ing  the  manure.  Never  stir  deeply  amo 
Raspberries,  as  the  roots  are  near  the  s'. 
face. 

Pears. 

Pears  are  ready  for  grafting  before  App:, 
and  the  work  may  be  undertaken  at  a- 
time. 

Apricots. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  Apric-; 
come  into  flower  early,  and  protection  in  t 
shape  of  double  netting  is  almost  essenti 
Continue  to  remove  all  mite-infested  bu. 
showing  on  Black  Currants. 


The  Kitchen  Garden, 

Onions. 

Those  who  intend  to  grow  big  Onic 
should  have  their  plot  in  thorough  ore 
by  this  time.  Big  Onions  can  only 
obtained  by  trenching  deeply,  and  good  fee 
ing.  The  surface  should  have  a  good  dre 
ing  of  lime  and  wood  ashes,  followed  la 
on  by  a  fair  sprinkling  of  soot.  The  plai 
should  now  be  of  fair  size  if  they  are  bei 
grown  at  home.  Do  not  coddle  in  a 
way,  but  shelter  from  cold  winds. 

Outdoor  sown  Onions  appreciate  go 
treatment  too.  Use  soot  and  wood  ashes 
plenty,  and  a  little  bone  flour  and  sulph, 
of  potash  will  help  things  later  on. 
should  be  applied  before  sowing,  and  stirr 
in. 

Leeks. 

Leeks  may  be  sown  now,  but  these  a 
given  a  little  patch  in  the  seed  bed1,  as  th 
can  be  planted  out  later  on. 

Various. 

Brussels  Sprouts,  Summer  Cabbage,  a: 
Parsnips  should  be  got  in  soon.  The  h 
former  need  a  sheltered  seed  bed.  T 
latter  must  be  given  a  place  where  th 
will  not  come  in  the  way  of  other  thin 
at  the  latter  end  of  the  season. 

Lettuce  and  Radish  may  be  safely  sot 
now. 

Potatos. 

Early  Potatos  may  go  in  where  the  si 
is  fairly  light.  Plant  very  shallow  and  pi 
tect  the  shoots  as  they  appear.  Look  ov 
main  crop  sets  and  rub  out  superfluo 
sprouts.  Horti. 


The  Amateur’s  Greenhouse 

Roses. 

The  latest  batch  of  Roses  may  now 
pruned  and  started;  these,  will  give  use: 
flowers  some  time  in  advance,  of  outdo 
plants.  A  few  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetui 
may  be  cut  hard  back,  say,  to  2  or  3  bu 
per  shoot,  if  really  fine  flowers  are  wank 
The  Teas  and  H.  Teas  should  have  at  le. 
twice  the  number  of  buds  or  ejres  left,  a 
even  then  will  give  nice  blooms.  A  nij 
temperature  of  50  degrees  will  be  ample 
starting  these  newcomers.  If  much  belc 
that  figure,  use  the  syringe,  but  sparing, 
and  be  very  careful  not  to  allow  co 
draughts  to  reach  the  foliage.  If  r 
already  done,  the  surface  soil  should 
removed  and  replaced  by  fresh,  rich  co- 
post. 

Peaches. 

Even  in  cool  houses  the  Peach  trees  i\ 
soon  be  opening  their  buds,  therefore  it 
imperative  that  all  cleaning  and  tyi 
should  be  at  once  finished.  The  bore' 
must  be  well  watered  if  at  all  dry,  but  di 
ing  the  time  that  the  flowers  are  open 
endeavour  should  be  made  to  use  as  lit- 
moisture  as  possible  in  the  house.  I 
plants  should  be  watered  early,  and  t 
ventilators  opened  as  wide  as  is  consists 
with  safety,  in  order  to  allow  superfluo- 
moisture  to  escape.  In  this  way  the  op 
flowers  should  be  sufficiently  dry  to  alk 
of  the  free  dispersal  of  the  yellow,  powd- 
like  pollen  from  the  anthers.  A  rabbi 
tail,  tied  to  a  light  cane,  gently  passed  ov 
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;d  just  touching  the  flowers  in  the  middle 
<  the  day,  will  ensure  a  good  supply  of 
iiit  setting.  If  business  keeps  the  owner 
ray  from  home  in  the  daytime,  he  may 
ij’ely  depute  wife  or  sister  to  manipulate 
t »  rabbit’s  tail ;  the  lighter  the  touch  the 
1  tter. 

.  himenes. 

These  old  favourites  have  somewhat  lost 
(Ste  with  the  present  generation  of  amateur 
irdeners,  but  they  are  well  worth  growing 
Mere  a  moist  and  warm  house  is  at  com- 
>ind.  They  should  be  re-potted  or 
sketed  now,  laying  the  tubercles,  as  the 
•ickened,  underground,  root-like  branches 
.5  called,  flat  on  their  sides,  and  covering 
i;m  an  inch  deep  with  soil.  A  warm, 
i)ist,  shady  corner  should  be  afforded  them 
.  all  times  excepting  when  they  are  in 
:  wer.  The  disfiguring  brown  blotches  on 

3  leaves  may  be  avoided  by  keeping  the 
uits  always  moist, 
cbaris. 

The  noble  Eucharis,  or  Eucharis  Lily  as 
;  lateurs  often  term  it,  should  now  be  re- 
j  tted  where  such  is  necessary.  If  well  fed 
th  liquid  stable  manure,  annual  re-potting 
:  not  required.  An  abundance  of  mois- 
:e  when  growing,  and  a  decided  rest  after 
:  wering,  are  the  secrets  of  successful 
icharis  growing ;  some  gardeners  induce 
3  plants  to  flower  three  times  a  year  under 
ver  treatment, 
vias  or  Imantophyllums. 
t  think  everyone  was  glad  when  the  decree 
nt  forth  that  we  might  again  call  these 
:  tely  plants  Clivias.  Those  who  only 
;  >w  the  typical  0.  miniata  should  make  a 
int  of  trying  at  least  one  of  the  newer 
rieties,  such  as  Distinction  or  Lady  Wol- 
rton ;  these  are  superbly  beautiful, 
ants  that  have  been  kept  cool  and  on  the 
y  side  should  now  be  given  a  little  more 
•at  and  moisture.  Syringe  the  plants 
11  and  sponge  the  leaves.  Give  a  little 
■sh  soil  to  cover  any  roots  that  are  ex- 
sed,  and  then  well  soak  the  ball  with 
her.  'When  the  flower  spike  can  be  seen 
tween  the  central  leaves,  liquid  manure 
ly  be  given  at  alternate  waterings.  The 
ants  may  have  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks 
the  dwelling  house  during  their  flowering 
riod,  if  they  are  stood  in  a  position  which 
light  and  not  draughty, 
tisk. 

Whether  for  placing  in  hanging  pots  or 
skets,  or  for  forming  an  edging  to  the 
eenhouse  stage,  the  old-fashioned  Musk 
always  appreciated,  even  though  it  fail  to 
t  up  to  its  country  reputation  as  a  fly 
nisher.  One  old  potful  of  roots  may  now 
made  into  a  dozen  potfuls  by  sorting  out 
e  white,  fleshy,  underground  branches  or 
izomes,  cutting  them  into  iin.  or  2m. 
lgths,  and  placing  about  half  a  dozen  in 
3l4in.  pot.  Do  not  cover  them  deeper 
an  1  inch,  and  there  is  no  need  to  be 
'>eral  with  the  drainage,  for  the  Musk  is 
1  glutton  for  drink.  Push  the  young  growths 
:  ide  with  the  back  of  the  hand  when  giv- 
g  water,  or  damping  off  of  the  tender 
ung  stems  may  occur,  especially  if  the 
1  sather  is  cold  and  wet. 
deuses. 

Scarcely  a  plant  in  the  greenhouse  will 
•Te  so  much  for  so  little  as  the  Coleus, 
ittings  struck  now  will  give  plants  that 
3  attractive  all  through  the  summer  and 
tumn,  and  demand  practically  no  atten- 
'n  beyond  watering.  If  good  tops  of 
oots  are  available,  insert  one  in  the'  centre 
each  3m.  pot ;  if  the  shoots  are.  weakly 
ace  four  tops  round  the  side  of  a  5m.  pot. 

a  sandy  compost,  make  firm,  and  well 
ringe  and  water  the  cuttings  until  they  are 
owing.  They  should  then  be  repotted, 
d  subsequently  pinched,  if  bushy  speci- 
sns  are  wanted ;  the  Coleus,  however, 
ikes  a  nice  plant  in  a  sin.  or  6in.  pot  -if 
owed  to  grow  quite  naturally,  provided 


it  is  potted  firmly  and  grown  in  plenty  of 
light.  Seed  may  also  be  sown  now,  and' 
will  give  useful  summer  and  autumn  plants. 
In  pricking  out  the  seedlings,  throw  away 
the  ultra  vigorous  ones,  and  retain  the 
weaker  plants.  Sunnyside. 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

Phaius. 

It  does  not  always  apply  that  East  Indian 
Orchids  and  some  others  that  are  imported 
from  climatic  conditions  similar  to  that 
country  must  of  necessity  require  a  stove  or 
what  is  termed  an  East  Indian  house  in 
which  to  grow  them.  In  the  first  place  the 
plants  are  found  growing  at  such  vastly 
different  altitudes  in  those  countries  which 
makes  all  the  difference  to  their  require¬ 
ments  when  cultivated  under  artificial  condi¬ 
tions.  Then  there  is  also  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  what  nature  can  provide  and  what 
we  are  able  to  afford  under  artificial  culti¬ 
vation.  It  is  practically  impossible  to  gain 
success  if  we  attempt  to  follow  nature,  and 
we  must  thus  study  to  some  extent  the 
conditions  that  are  the  most  likely  to  pro¬ 
duce  satisfactory  results  in  the  cultivation 
of  plants  under  the  artificial  conditions  we 
are  able  to  provide  in  our  greenhouses. 

The  species  of  Phaius  are  mostly  imported 
from  the  mountainous  regions  of  the  East, 
and  some  few  others  from  Madagascar.  It 
is  the  eastern  section  and  the  hybrids  that 
have  been  derived  from  some  of  these 
'species  with  others  of  the  Madagascar  sec¬ 
tion.  P.  grandifolius  P.  Wallichii  and 
others  are  among  the  oldest  of  our  culti¬ 
vated  Orchids.  It  is  quite  a  common  thing 
to  find  that  gardeners  consider  these  cannot 
be  grown  unless  a  stove-house  temperature 
can  be  afforded.  It  is  found  that  they  will 
do  equally  as  well,  if  not  better,  where  a 
temperature  from  55  to  60  degrees  can  be 
afforded,  and  with  similar  conditions  pro¬ 
vided  to  that  found  suitable  in  the  success¬ 
ful  cultivation  of  Cypripedium  insigne  and 
other  winter  flowering  Cypripediums.  This 
will  convey  a  good  idea,  I  think,  that  the 
hothouse  is  not  a  necessity  for  East  Indian 
Orchids.  It  is  a  great  pity  these  Orchids 
are  not  more  extensively  grown.  There  are 
none  more  useful  for  general  work  in  decora¬ 
tive  or  exhibition  arrangements  than  well 
flowered  plants  of  Phaius. 

Some  of  the  species  and  hybrids  here  are 
used  for  house  decoration.  I  have  had 
some  of  our  largest  specimens  in  use  for  six 
weeks  without  any  harm  whatever  to  the 
plants.  When  grown  in  the  temperature 
above  mentioned  they  commence  throwing 
their  flower  spikes  in  January  ;  these  expand 
about  the  month  of  March,  and  they  last  a 
long  time  in  perfection  after  the  flowers 
expand.  When  the  flowers  have  been  re¬ 
moved,  the  plants  should  be  kept  on  the  dry 
side  at  the  roots,  but  not  sufficiently  dry  to 
cause  the  foliage  and  pseudo-bulbs  to 
shrivel.  When  the  new  growth  commences, 
moisture  must  be  again  afforded,  and  as 
soon  as  the  roots  appear  at  the  base  of  the  ad¬ 
vancing  growth,  any  repotting  requirements 
necessary  should  be  attended  to.  The  pots 
used  should  be  drained  to  about  one-third 
their  depth  with  clean,  broken  crocks.  The 
compost  suitable  consists  of  equal  portions 
of  turfy  loam,  fibrous  peat,  and  chopped 
sphagnum  moss,  with  sufficient  sand  or 
broken  crocks  to  render  the  whole  porous. 
Potting. 

See  that  the  compost  is  chilled  before 
commencing  potting.  The  plants  should  then 
be  turned  carefully  out  of  their  pots,  as 
the  older  roots  are  very  brittle  and  are  easily 
damaged.  After  the  compost  has  been  re¬ 
moved  from  about  the  roots  and  all  dead 
and  decaying  matter  cut  away,  select  a  pot 
sufficiently  large  to  contain  the  plants  com¬ 
fortably,  and  after  placing  the  plant  in  posi¬ 
tion,  fill  in  the  compost  about  the  roots, 


making  the  whole  solid,  but  not  hard.  If 
potting  is  completed  with  a  layer  of  chopped 
sphagnum  on  the  surface,  it  adds  to  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  plants.  As  soon  as  potting 
is  completed,  water  with  rain  water  poured 
through  a  moderately  coarse  rose  on  the 
watering-can,  take  care  to  wet  the  compost 
through.  The  plants  may  then  be  placed 
in  their  growing  position.  Shade  carefully 
for  a  few  weeks  until  the  roots  get  hold  of 
the  compost,  and  retain  the  temperature  dur¬ 
ing  the  day  time  a  little  on  the  close  side, 
which  will  assist  growth.  When  the  plants 
become  thoroughly  rooted,  they  require 
liberal  water  until  growth  is  completed, 
when  the  plants  should  be  kept  in  a  reason¬ 
ably  dry  state  until  the  flower  scapes  make 
their  appearance.  They  may  then  have 
more  liberal  treatment.  H.  J.  Chapman. 

- f+4 - 

Sweet  Peas : 

An  Experiment. 

The  moderate  expense  and  easy  cul¬ 
ture,  together  with  the  brilliant  display 
of  the  blooms,  combine  to  make  the 
Sweet  Pea  an  ideal  flower  for  the 
amateur.  This  is  chiefly  the  reason  I 
have  given  it  more  thought  and  atten¬ 
tion  than  any  other  subject  of  the  floral 
world. 

A  professional  gardener  would  doubt¬ 
less  make  his  experiments  systematically 
and  upon  certain  recognised  lines,  but 
not  always  so  the  amateur  who  is  bound 
by  no  hard  and  fast  rules.  This  liberty 
in  most  cases  takes  the  amateur  very 
wide  of  the  mark,  but  occasionally, 
while  floundering  about  in  uncertainties, 
he  meets  with  success. 

It  was  this  way  I  found  that  Sweet 
Peas  could  be  grown  from  cuttings,  an  ad¬ 
vantage  which  will  be  explained  later.  At 
the  end  of  January  a  six-inch  pot  was  filled 
with  ordinary  garden  soil,  sifted  fine,  and 
in  this  were  sown  about  ten  seeds  of  the 
variety  Miss  Willmott.  Standing  the 
pot  near  the  glass  in  a  cold  greenhouse, 
the  seeds  grew  into  strong  sturdy  plants 
by  April,  when  they  were  turned  out  of 
the  pot  and  the  soil  shaken  from  the  roots 
in  quite  a  rough  and  ready  way.  Then 
the  plants  were  splintered  into  as  many 
pieces  as  there  were  branches,  throwing 
the  roots  away.  Next,  two  pots  of  the 
same  size  as  the  first  were  filled  in  the 
same  wav,  with  the  addition  of  a  little 
coarse  leaf  mould  to  retain  moisture. 
The  splinters  or  cuttings  were  then  in¬ 
serted  firmly  around  the  edge  of  each  pot 
and  placed  in  a  shady  spot  in  the  green¬ 
house.  After  a  time  the  plants  looked 
rather  sickly,- and  fit  only  for  the  rubbish 
heap,  but  as  it  was  an  experiment  they 
were  allowed  to  remain,  with  the  result 
that  they  recovered  and  took  root,  not 
one  failing.  The  advantage  I  think 
which  may  be  claimed  by  this  way  of  cul¬ 
tivation  is  that  there  are  no  tap  roots ; 
only  fibrous  roots  are  produced  from  the 
cutting,  making  a  very  short-jointed  plant 
about  two  feet  high,  suitable  for  growing 
in  pots  for  decorative  purposes,  or  for 
the  amateurs  greenhouse  when  space  is 
limited. 

The  soft  sappy  shoots  clo  not  appear 
to  answer  as  well  for  this  purpose  as  the 
hard  woody  splinter.-  There  is  one  other 
special  point  to  bear  in  mind,  viz.,  that 
as  the  roots  fill  the  pots  they  must  on  no 
consideration  be  allowed  to  get  dust  dry. 

Frank  Bertram  White.  ' 
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THE  GARDENING  WORLD. 


March  2,  190; 


Our  £50  Prize  Competition. 


AWARDS. 


See  Grand  New  Competition 
Page  149. 


The  Competition  which  closed  February  nth  was  the  most 
Prize  Scheme  which  preceded  it.  Over  700  readers  entered,  and 
as  the  conditions  were  such  that  every  competitor  was  sure  of 
a  vast  amount  of  work,  which  was  carefully  and  cheerfully  done 
petition  amongst  the  same  entrants,  the  Editor  decided  to  inc 
the  values.  By  this  means,  we  were  able  to  award  cash  or  goods 
copies  of  The  Gardening  World  Handbooks  have  been  sent  to 
The  questions  proved  rather  more  difficult  than  we  imagined, 
F.  M.  Spankie,  3,  Gracechurch  Street,  London,  E.C.,  and  Mr. 
and  second  prizes  have  been  added  together  and  divided  betw 
place  orders  with  our  advertisers  to  the  amount  of  ^4,  making 
received  £1  in  cash  and  will  place  orders  to  the  amount  of  £2 
We  give  below  names  and  particulars  of  the  other  127  competi 
been  communicated  with,  and  will  place  their  orders  for  seeds, 


successful  the  “  G.W.”  has  organised,  easily  beating  the  Stereos;; 
consequently,  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  distributing  over  700  pi;;, 
a  prize.  The  work  of  checking  some  40,000  answers  obviously  ent;ei 
by  the  Editor  and  his  staff.  To  avoid  the  necessity  of  a  further  a. 
rease  the  total  number  and  amounts  of  the  prizes  and  slightly  rearr.o, 
prizes  to  all  competitors  giving  33  or  more  correct  answers,  vo 
the  remaining  competitors. 

and  not  a  single  competitor  was  able  to  correctly  answer  all. 

E.  K.  Bennett,  Rillington,  York,  giave  40  Jcorrect  answers;  the 
een  these  gentlemen,  who  have  each  received  £2  10s.  in  cash  and 
/,'i5  in  all.  Mrs.  D.  M.  Hole,  The  Beeches,  Seavington,  Ilminster, a; 
with  advertisers. 

tors  who  have  been  awarded  prizes  of  goods.  All  these  competitors  ve 
plants  and  sundries  with  advertisers  in  the  “  G.W.”  through  us. 


The  following  are  the 

correct 

answers  :  — 

1.  Wallflower. 

25- 

Self  Heal. 

2.  Calceolaria. 

2$. 

Monk’s-hood. 

3.  Canterbury  Bells. 

27. 

Stocks. 

4.  Love  in  Idleness. 

28. 

Ragged  Robin. 

5.  Crown  Imperial. 

29. 

Lily  of  the  Field, 

6.  Laburnum. 

30- 

Honesty. 

7.  Foxtail. 

31- 

Maple. 

8.  Thrift. 

32~ 

Beech. 

9.  Love  Lies  Bleeding. 

33- 

Palm. 

10.  Broom. 

34- 

Strawberry. 

11.  Tulips. 

35- 

Speedwell. 

12.  Poet’s  Narcissus. 

36. 

Jacob’s  Ladder. 

13.  Sunflower. 

37- 

Rose. 

14.  Cockscomb. 

38. 

Date. 

15.  London  Pride. 

39- 

Snapdragon. 

16.  Snowdrop. 

40. 

Sweet  William. 

17.  Sweet  Brier. 

41. 

Forget-me-not. 

18.  Aspen. 

42. 

Elder. 

19.  Love  in  a  Mist. 

43- 

Touch-me-not. 

20.  Plum. 

44. 

Shepherd’s  Red. 

21.  Devil’s  Bit. 

45- 

Dead  Nettle. 

22.  Water  Cress. 

46. 

Fool's  Parsley. 

-23.  Lady’s  Slipper. 

47- 

Globe  Flower. 

24.  Radish. 

48. 

Arrow  Head. 

38.  £ 1  EACH  WITH  ADVERTISERS. 

Mrs.  Anderson,  Wooler;  Mr.  H.  H.  Barrett,  Tot¬ 
tenham;  Mr.  H.  Nicholson,  New  Barnet;  Mr.  \V- 
Porter,  Belfast. 

37.  12s.  6d.  EACH  WITH  ADVERTISERS. 

Mr.  H.  Austen,  East  Croydon  ;  Mrs.  G.  F.  Bush, 
Ivybridge ;  Mr.  F.  T.  Cooper,  Henley-on-Thames ; 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Eraut,  Galway;  Mr.  J.  W.  Fry,  Upper 
Holloway,  London  ;  Mr.  W.  J.  Fry,  Hornsey,  Lon¬ 
don  ;  Mr.  W.  Gibbs,  Leytonsfone ;  Mr.  H.  S. 
Gowen.  Trowbridge ;  Mr.  J.  Palmer,  Oxford  ;  Mrs. 
L.  Parker,  Lowestoft;  Mr.  J.  S.  Parren,  South  Nor¬ 
wood,  London ;  Miss  M.  Pitman,  Enfield ;  Mr.  W. 
Ross,  Brougbty  Ferry,  N.B.  ;  Mr.  A.  H.  Smith, 


Hornsey,  London ;  Miss  N.  Tilling,  Brondesburv, 
London;  Mr.  F.  Usherwood,  Maidstone;  Miss  E. 
Woodman,  Paddington,  London. 

36.  5s.  EACH  WITH  ADVERTISERS. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Archer,  Chelmsford  ;  Mrs.  R.  Bur¬ 
roughs,  Malvern  ;  Mrs.  L.  M.  Callender,  Starcross, 
S.  Devon ;  Mr.  S.  R.  Callow,  Street,  Soms.  ;  Mr. 
J.  J.  Collier,  Epsom;  Mr.  W.  Cowley,  Bramhall, 
Ches.;  Mrs.  Dawson,  Shooters  Hill,  Kent;  Mr.  A. 
Dennett,  Harbledown,  nr.  Canterbury;  Mr.  A.  Ether- 
ington,  Chippenham  ;  Mr.  G.  A.  Fisher,  Enfield  ; 
Mr.  A.  Gamble,  Crawthorne  ;  Miss  Groves,  Shrews¬ 
bury ;  Mr.  J.  B.  Hogg,  Cleadon,  nr.  Sunderland; 
Mr.  L.  W.  Judd,  St.  MargareBs-on-Thames  ;  Mr.  P. 
Maggs,  Southsea ;  Miss  A.  Malden,  Godaiming ; 
Mr.  R.  Pitman,  Enfield;  Miss  M.  Richardson,  Ex¬ 
mouth;  Misis  E.  Rawlins,  Northampton;  Mr.  S. 
Watson,  Lewisham,  London. 

35.  5s.  EACH  WITH  ADVERTISERS. 

Miss  S.  E.  Andrews  ;  Croydon  ;  Mrs.  Beloe,  Cl  f- 
ton,  Bristol;  Mr.  H.  H.  Briant,  Catford,  London; 
Mr.  H.  Brown,  Brentwood  ;  Mr.  W.  A.  Brown, 
Melton  Mowbray;  Mr.  F.  E.  Burton,  Ilford;  Mr. 
H.  L.  Collen,  East  Cowes,  I.W.  ;  Mrs.  Cookson, 
Stafford  ;  Mr.  E.  Craig,  Southampton  ;  Mrs.  Den¬ 
nett,  Canterbury,  Mr.  J.  Dixon,  Bermondsey,  Lon¬ 
don;  Mr.  A.  j.  Hoyle,  Bacurr  ;  Miss  M.  Hucks, 
Hertford;  Mr.  F.  Kemp.  Norbiton,  London;  Mr. 
G.  H.  Kern,  Leytonstone ;  Mr.  W.  W.  Ra'hnall, 
Highgate,  London  ;  Mr.  T.  M.  Read-Andrews,  Rom¬ 
ford  Mr.  W.  F.  Richardson,  Stoke-onTrent  ;  Mr. 
W.  W.  Roberts,  Ilford  ;  Misis  M.  Selman,  Chippen¬ 
ham  ;  Mr.  C.  Sherriff,  Surbiton  ;  Miss  Stevens, 
Eastbourne  ;  Mr.  E.  C.  Tarrant,  Bromley,  Kent. 

34.  2S.  6d.  EACH  WITH  ADVERTISERS. 

Mrs.  Alderson,  Brighton  •  Mr.  H.  A.  Borthwick, 
Acton,  London;  Mr.  W.  E.  Burkitt,  Hungerford ; 
Mrs.  B.  Cookson,  Esher;  Mr.  E.  M.  Cowley,  Bram¬ 


hall,  nr.  Stockport;  Mr.  W.  H.  Daniels,  Care  | 
London;  Mrs.  C.  Davis,  Worcester  Park;  MR  I 
Dingwall,  Kirkmichael,  N.B.  ;  Mr.  F.  W.  In- 
ing.  Anerley,  London;  Mr.  L.  C.  Etehells, 
wick  ;  Miss  M.  E.  Evans,  Looe,  Cornwall ;  [r 
M.  C.  Fry,  Eastbourne;  Mr.  Wm.  Greenfield,  ol- 
wyn  Bay;  Mr.  W.  Hayes,  Norbury,  London;!: 
Geo.  Humphrey,  Dumfries  ;  Mr.  G.  W.  H.  ro.  I 
Sutton ;  Mr.  M.  Kyd,  Midlothian ;  Mr.  A.  Me  ti, 
Lichfield;  Mr.  W.  H.  Morten,  Gloucester;  ME. 
Noquet,  Bermondsey,  London;  Mr.  Wiim 
Noquet,  M  ddleton-in-Teesdale  ;  Mr.  C.  C.  I'd, 
Barnet;  Mr.  G.  Rimington,  Heanor,  Notts; 

F.  S.  Robinson,  Upp:ngham ;  Mr.  H.  W.  Sauers, 
Thetford  ;  Mr.  J.  L.  Smith.  Kilburn,  London  ;  is 
E.  E.  Southwell,  Peterboro’  ;  Mrs.  M.  Stairs 
Brackley;  Mr.  G.  Walker,  Reading;  Miss  (J 
Waterston,  Alnwick;  Mr.  G.  Woodley,  Lee,  n- 
dom  ;  Mr.  J.  Wright,  Southport. 

33.  CHRYSANTHEMUM  BOOK. 

Mr.  T.  Barnes,  Harcow-on-the-Hill ;  Mr.  J. 
Bearsden,  N.B.  ;  Mrs.  A.  Bowden,  Wandswi; 
Mr.  J.  Broadibent,  Hyde,  Ches.  ;  Mr.  E.  A.  Bu  :r, 
Chapel-Allerton,  Leeds;  Miss  M.  S.  fp- 
man,  Trowbridge ;  Mr.  W.  Chapman,  gs- 
worth  ;  Mr.  H.  Cresswell,  Kelvedon ;  Miss  KE. 
Crowe,  Margate ;  Mr.  J.  W.  Cubbage  High  )'■ 
combe;  Mr.  G.  H.  Ellis  Gt  Yarmouth;  Mi  J. 
Gamble,  Leeds ;  Miss  Greenwood,  Bristol ;  r. 
A.  L.  Hine,  Harpenden  ;  Mr.  A.  A.  Kerridge,  (tv 
penham  ;  Mrs.  B.  Liddell,  Streatham  ;  Mr.  A.  :■ 
shall,  Cranbrook ;  Mr.  T.  F.  Marshall,  Sutton;.:. 

G.  L.  Maclachlan,  Sligo;  Mr.  A.  McKerracher,  ( 
gow ;  Miss  Methley,  Barnsley  ;  Miss  A.  M  t, 
Gloucester ;  Mr.  A.  W.  Moyes,  Tufnell  Park,  s- 
don  ;  Mr.  A.  Pratt,  Waverley  Park,  London;  .: 
T.  R.  Stinson,  Leicester;  Mr.  W.  H.  St:!, 
Heanor ;  Mr.  A.  Thomas,  Stoke-on-Trent ;  1. 
Whaite,  Yarmouth,  I.W.  ;  Miss  A.  Willmot,  C 
sey  ;  Miss  Winitle,  Ross  ;  Mr.  E.  B.  WoodvA 
Nottingham. 


Forest  Gate  and  Stratford  Amateur  Chrysan¬ 
themum  Society. 

The  sixteenth  annual  general  meeting 
of  this  society  was  held  on  February  6th, 
in  the  Public  Hall,  Forest  Gate,  when 
there  was  a  very  large  attendance  of  mem¬ 
bers.  Mr.  Councillor  E.  W.  Wordley 
presided.  The  report  and  balance  sheet 
were  unanimously  adopted.  Mr.  Worclley 
was  again  re-elected  chairman,  Mr.  G. 
Stening  vice-chairman,  Mr.  Wordley 
hon.  treasurer,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  T. 
Smith,  and  Mr.  A.  E.  Cresswell  secre¬ 
tary'.  The  following  gentlemen  were 
elected  as  committee  for  1907  : — Messrs. 
Davis,  Willett,  Griffiths,  Redmill,  Welch, 
Towndrow,  Mooring,  Clements,  Warren, 
Ward.  Golding,  Mitchell,  White,  Palmer, 
Parker,  Crick,  Cornwell,  Beer,  Butler, 
and  W.  J.  Smith.  Messrs.  W.  J.  Stride 
and  W.  A.  Sturrock,  F.R.H.S.,  were 
again  elected  auditors.  Mr.  W.  J.  Stride 
said  he  wished  (as  one  of  the  auditors)  to 
congratulate  the  secretary  on  the  very  ex¬ 
cellent  manner  in  which  he  had  kept  the 
accounts  of  the  society ;  it  was  a  real  plea¬ 


sure  for  him  and  his  co-auditor  to  go 
through  his  papers  and  books.  Mr.  W.  A. 
Sturrock  (co-auditor)  said  he  wished  to 
heartily  endorse  Mr.  Stride's  remarks. 
Some  seventeen  new  members  were  en¬ 
rolled,  and  the  proceedings  were  marked 
with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  throughout. 

The  Ulster  Horticultural  Society 
had  a  very  successful  show  last  year,  and 
they  got  the  credit  of  giving  great  en¬ 
couragement  in  the  production  of  fruits, 
flowers  and  vegetables.  They  have  greatly 
stimulated  the  improved  cultivation  of 
hardy  fruits. 

New  Association. 

A  Fruitgrowers’  association  for  Coupar 
Angus  (Perthshire)  and  district  was  re¬ 
cently  formed,  when  the  following  office¬ 
bearers  were  elected; — President,  Mr.  T. 
Ferguson,  Princeland ;  joint  secretaries, 
Messrs.  L.  Anderson  and  W.  Laing ;  com¬ 
mittee,  Messrs.  Leslie  (Denhead),  Whitson 
(Islapark),  Honeyman  (Foxhill),  Clarke 
(Blairgowrie),  and  Playfair  (Hills  of  Ben- 
dochy). 


A  Remedy  for  Wireworms. — In  a;- 
cently-issued  Board  of  Agriculture  leal, 
the  use  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  is  s(- 
gested  as  a  remedy  for  wireworms  11 
flower  beds  and  borders.  In  its  api- 
cation  the  following  points  may  e 
noted. — 

1.  The  soil  must  not  be  too  wet  or  0 
dry  at  the  time  of  use,  and  after  apply? 
it  there  should  be  no  cultural  operati  - 
for  a  week  at  the  very  least,  longer  wod 
be  better.  2.  The  treatment  should  e 
in  time — i.e.,  whenever  the  plants  e 
known  to  be  attacked,  not  when  they  e 
dying  off.  3.  Make  a  hole  with  a  sti . 
beginning  3  or  4  inches  from  the  ph- 
and  passing  down  in  an  oblique  direct  1 
till  a  point  is  reached  rather  below  e 
root,  4.  Pour  in  a  tea-spoonful  of  - 
sulphide  of  carbon  for  each  plant  treat  • 
and  quickly  stamp  the  soil  in  over 
hole  and  press  down.  5.  The  materl 
must  not  touch  the  roots;  the  liquid  vl 
harm  the  plant  but  the  vapour  is  har 
less. 
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Fruit  Growing 


4.  CURRANTS. 

(  Continued.) 


for  Amateurs. 


Aphis  collect  in  large  numbers  on  the 
under  sides  of  the  leaves,  quickly  crip¬ 
pling  the  latter,  and  causing  them  to  turn 
red.  Syringe  thoroughly  with  tobacco 
water.  Black  Currants  are  soon  ruined 
bv  the  bud  mite  where  this  insect  gains 
a  lodgment  (see  Fig.  11).  The  buds 
affected  swell  considerably,  and  if  opened 
the  mite  will  be  found.  Pick  off  all  very 


\UTUMN  AND  WINTER  TREATMENT. — 
\aen  nearly  all  the  leaves  have  fallen, 
c  nmence  the  pruning.  Have  two  objects 
i  view;  first,  the  fruitfulness  of  the  bush  ; 
=i;ond,  the  form.  Cut  out  any  decayed 
i  od  found.  In  the  case  of  young  trees 
t  spurs  will  be  small,  and  probably 
;  y  two  or  three  young  shoots  wall  have 
_>wn  (see  Fig.  4).’  Cut  these  back,  leav- 
i  r  about  one  inch  at  the  base.  In  the 
:  ’e  of  older  specimens,  quite  a  large 
r  mber  of  young  shoots  will  be  found  sur- 
r  mded  by  a  dense  cluster  of  fruit  buds. 


/o. 

•  Shows  how  to  -prune  a  Red  or  White 

•  rrant ;  A,  the  shoots  to  he  cut  off ;  B,  the 
is  to  be  preserved  at  the  base  of  the 
I  lots. 

f  o.  Shows  how  to  prune  or  thin  out  the 
\mches  of  a  Black  Currant;  A,  A,  repre- 
't  the  kind  of  shoots  to  leave ;  B,  B,  the 
’d  to  cut  out. 

■!  would  not  do  to  leave  an  inch  of 
;  >wth  on  each  of  the  young  shoots,  as 
i  result  would  be  to  cause  overcrowd- 
1  T,  so  cut  out  the  weakest  and  those 
1  nting  downwards,  leaving  about  three 

•  >rtened  to  within  one  inch  of  their  base. 
1  aere  there  are  gaps  on  the  main 

inches  try  to  fill  them  by  leaving  more 
1  jng  growths.  These  hints  refer  to  the 
1  ming  of  the  spurs  on  the  main  rods, 
■  it  were.  But  some  extension  of  bush 
1  1  be  desirable,  and  to  this'  end  you 
1  1st  leave  the  leading  shoots  of  the  cur- 
i  it  year’s  growth  longer  than  those  on 
t  spurs  (see  Fig.  q).  Five  or  seven 
1  hes  will  be  enough  to  leave,  and  al¬ 


ways  cut  to  a  bud  pointing  outwards,  then 
the  form  of  the  tree  will  be  retained  and 
the  centre  kept  open  to  admit  light,  sun¬ 
shine,  and  air.  Without  the  latter  we 
cannot  have  maturity  of  wood  and  a  full 
crop  of  fruit.  Thin  out  the  shoots  of 
Black  Currants,  and  not  prune  hard  back 
(see  Fig.  10). 

The  Care  of  the  Roots. — Directly 
pruning  is  completed  put  on  a  good  dress¬ 
ing  of  rotted  manure  and  simply  point  it 
in,  doing  the  work  without  injuring  the 
roots.  Digging  in  the  ordinary  sense 
must  not  be  thought  of. 

Planting  Against  Walls. — Unless 
you  purchase  specially  trained  specimens 
for  this  purpose,  you  would  be  wise  to 
plant  two-year-old  ones,  then  you  can 
train  them  properly.  If  a  young  plant 
possesses  four  shoots,  depress  two  to  the 
right  and  two  to  the  left,  fastening  them 
to  the  wail  at  such  a  distance  apart  that 
when  they  have  fulfilled  their  purpose  and 
become  established  the  main  rods  will  be 
about  one  foot  apart,  growing  grid-iron 
fashion  (see  Fig.  12). 

But  there  is  not  any  necessity  for  so 
training  the  Black  Currant.  Allow 
strong  shoots  to  grow,  but  not  quite  close 
to  the  wall,  so  that  all  may  be  fastened  to 
it.  Some  may,  but  others  should  grow 
independent,  as  it  were,  of  the  wall,  being 
kept  within  bounds  by  strands  of  wire  the 
whole  length  of  the  wall.  A  full  crop  of 
Currants  may  be  thus  secured  from  plants 
grown  in  such  a  position. 

Insect  Pests. — Red  spider  sometimes 
work  much  havoc  with  the  leaves  of 
bushes,  growing  on  light  soil  during  a  hot 
season.  Very  little  can  be  done  to  get 
rid  of  the  pest,  on  account  of  the  tender 
fruit,  but  occasional  syringings  will  pre¬ 
vent  the  spider  becoming  sufficiently 
established  to  greatly  injure  the  bushes. 


11.  Shows  a  shoot  infested  with  the  Black 
Currant  Bud  Mite ;  A,  the  infested  bud;  B, 
a  bud  free  from  the  mite. 

large  buds,  and  whole  branches  if  many 
buds  on  them  are  found  swollen,  and  in 
the  autumn  paint  the  remaining  main 
branches  with  lime,  or,  rather,  dust  it  on 
while  the  bark  is  moist.  But  in  bad 
cases,  uproot  the  affected  trees  and  burn 
them.  Put  new  trees  in  a  fresh  place, 
and  freely  lime  the  ground  previously 


tSL. 

12.  Shows  how  to  train  a  Red  or  White 
Currant  tree  on  a  low  wall. 
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occupied  by  the  affected  bushes.  Some¬ 
times  nearly  all  or  the  whole  of  a  Black 
Currant  bush  will  wither  and  die.  The 
cause  of  this  is  generally  found  to  be  the 
caterpillars  of  the  Currant  sphinx.  The 
moths,  towards  the  end  of  May  and  early 
in  June,  lay  their  eggs  in  cracks  in  the 
bark  of  the  young  shoots.  When  the 
caterpillars  are  hatched  they  enter  the 
centre,  or  pith,  and  so  cause  the  death 
of  the  bush  in  an  apparently  mysterious 
manner.  The  only  remedy  is  to  kill  both 
moths  and  caterpillars,  the  former  while 
on  the  wing,  and  the  latter  in  the  branch. 

Varieties.— Red :  New  Red  Dutch, 
Scotch  Early,  Fay’s  Prolific,  Raby 
Castle.  White :  White  Dutch,  Trans¬ 
parent,  or  La  Versaillaise.  Black :  Bos- 
koop  Giant,  Baldwins,  and  Victoria,  for 
very  late  use.  G. 


Horticultural  Societies’ 
Diary 

of  Forthcoming-  Meeting'. 
Abbreviations  used. 


A. — Association 

Am. — Amateurs 

Oby. — Chrysanthemum 

c.m. — Committee  meeting 

Cott. — Cottage  or  Cottagers 

D. — District 

G. — Gardening  or  gardener 
Thus  : — The.  Templeton 
Gardeners,  Amateurs’  and 
ment  Horticultural  Society. 


H. — Horticultural 
M.I. — Mutual  Improve¬ 

ment 

m.m. — Monthly  meeting 
S. — Society 

w.m. — Weekly  meeting 

G.  Am.  and  Cott,  M.I.H.S. 
Cottagers’  Mutual  Improve 


NOTICE  TO  SECRETARIES. 

Will  secretaries  of  horticultural  societies 
kindly  send  us  at  their  earliest  convenience 
dates  of  shows  and  meetings  to  he  held 
during  iqoj  ? 

March. 

4th. — Walsall  Florists’  S.  (m.m.);  Four 
Elms  G.  S.  (m.m.) ;  Kirkby  Malzeard 

H.  S.  (m.m.)  ;  Mansfield  H.  S. 
(m.m.) ;  Horsforth  G.  M.  I.  S.  (w.m.). 

5th. — R.  H.  S.  (bi-m.  exhibition  and  meet¬ 
ing)  ;  Sevenoaks  G.  and  Am.  M.  I.  S. 
(bi-m.m.) ;  Barking  and  Ripple 
(m.m.)  ;  Bournemouth  and  D.  G.  M. 

I.  A.  (bi-m.m.);  Addlestone,  Chertsey 
and  Ottershaw  G.  M.  I.  A.  (m.m.) ; 
Professional  Gardeners’  Friendly 
Benefit  S  .  (m.m.) ;  Coydon  and  D. 
H.  M.  I.  S.  (bi-m.m.) ;  Loughborough 
G.  M.  I.  A.  (bi-m.m.) ;  Dulwich  Chy. 
S.  (bi-m.m.) ;  Yeovil  and  D.  G.  S. 
(m.m.)  ;  Rotherham  Chy.  S.  (m.m.) ; 
West  London  (Hammersmith)  H.  S. 
(m.m.) ;  Dundee  H.  A.  (m.m.) ;  Craw¬ 
ley  and  D.  G.  M.  I.  A.  (bi-m.m.) ; 
Seaton  Delaval  and  New  Hartley  FI. 
and  H.  S.  (m.m.). 

6th. — Wargrave  and  D.  G.  A.  (bi-m.m.)  ; 
Wood  Green  and  D.  Am.  H.  S.  (m.m.) ; 
Woburn  and  D.  Cott.  G.  S.  (bi-m.m.) ; 
Bideford  and  D.  H.  S.  (m.m.) ;  Tib- 
shelf  FI.  H.  and  Rose  S.  (m.m.) ; 
Terrington  and  Marshland  H.  S. 
(m.m.)  ;  Newport  (Mon.)  and  D.  G. 
M.  I.  A.  (m.m.) ;  Ipswich  and  D.  G. 
and  Am.  A.  (bi-m.m.). 

7th. — Batley  and  D.  Chy.  and  Paxton  S. 
(m.m.)  ;  Woolton  G.  M.  I.  S.  (m.m.) ; 
Greenstreet  and  D.  G.  and  Cott.  S. 
(m.m.). 

8th. — Ambergate  Cott.  G.  S.  (m.m.) ;  Wey- 
bridge  and  D.  H.  S.  (m.m.). 

9th. — Leeds  Paxton  S.  (w.m.) ;  Thornton 
Heath  and  D.  H.  S.  (m.m.). 
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Alpine  Wallflower. 

CHEIRANTHUS  ALP1NUS. 

Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  Wallflowers  are 
peculiarly  rock  plants  or  plants  of  the 
wall.  Our  native  wild  species  is  never 
more  at  home  than  on  a  wall  or  on  the 
dry  chalk  cliffs  near  Dover,  where  it  is 
much  longer  lived  than  in  the  rich  soil  of 
a  garden.  The  wild  one  has  pale  yellow 
flowers. 

The  alpine  Wallflower  under  notice  has 
sulphur  yellow  flowers  of  large  size  and 
handsome  in  appearance.  Indeed,  they 
are  much  larger  than  the  common  Wall¬ 
flower  in  its  unimproved  condition,  and 
we  are  surprised  that  no  attempt  appar¬ 
ently  has  been  made  to  improve  the  al¬ 
pine  species  which  seems  more  capable  of 
enduring  our  winters  than  the  common 
one.  The  stems  are  spreading  and  the 
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leaves  evergreen  like  the  other,  but  it  is 
always  dwarfer  in  habit  than  the  commor 
Wallflower,  and  capable  of  resisting  a 
low  temperature  as  becomes  an  alpine 
plant. 

No  doubt  the  other  would  be  equall) 
hardy  if  it  were  as  dwarf  or  grown  in  t 
dry  situation,  having  its  roots  in  the  cre¬ 
vices  of  rocks  or  walls.  Even  in  the  soi. 
of  a  rockery,  how'ever,  the  alpine  Wall 
flower  seems  to  resist  our  winters  and  t« 
flower  year  after  year  with  perfect  free 
dom. 

It  is  easily  propagated  by  cuttings  dur 
ing  summer  if  the  operator  takes  care  u 
select  shoots  from  the  base  of  the  plan 
which  have  not  flowered.  If  this  is  dom 
early  in  the  season,  a  second  crop  of  cut 
tings  can  be  had  from  the  first,  and  the- 
will  root  more  freely  and  sooner  thai 
those  taken  from  the  open.  A  few  plant 
will  be  sufficient  on  a  rockery,  and  beinj 
long  lived,  frequent  propagation  is  un 
necessary. 


Cheiranthus  alpinus.  \Maclaren  and  Sons. 


BIG  BLOOMS 


OF 


I  am  sorry  that  Mr.  R.  Barnes  puts 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  readers  trying 
the  system  of  cutting-striking  advised  by 
me  in  your  issue  of  December  29th.  In 
spite  of  what  he  says  I  hope  readers  will 
follow  my  advice,  for  that  it  will  lead  to 
splendid  results— short  of  exhibition 
blooms— I  am  confident.  Of  course,  the 
flowers  I  referred  to  were  9  inches  across 
when  spread  out.  I  never  knew  a  gardener 
but  measured  his  own  flowers  so ;  in  mea¬ 
suring  other  people’s  he  follows  a  different 
system. 

If  you,  Mr.  Editor,  and  you,  indulgent 
reader,  will  bear  with  me,  I  would  just 
like  to  discuss  this  matter  a  little  more 
fully.  I  have  not  the  honour  of  Mr. 
Barnes’  acquaintance,  neither  do  I  know 
how  far  his  memory  goes  back  in  the 
world  of  Chrysanthemums.  If,  however, 


he  was,  as  I  was,  taking  an  active  mtere: 
in  exhibiting  in  1894  and  1895,  he  wi 
doubtless  remember  the  sensation: 
groups  with  which  Mr.  W.  Wells,  th 
Merstham  specialist,  won  the  first  prk 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  those  years.  T 
us  gardeners  who  had  grown  Princess  < 
Wales  10  feet  high,  Volunteer  14  fei 
high,  and  had  seen  the  17  feet  hig 
flowers  of  Mr.  Atkinson  peeping  out  of 
vinery  ventilator,  the  plants  then  stage 
by  Mr.  Wells  were  a  revelation. 

Mr.  Wells’s  plants  were  somewhat  aboi 
a  yard  high,  and  in  6  and  8  inch  pot: 
carrying  blooms  varying  from  one  blooi 
to  three  blooms  per  pot.  The  bloon 
themselves  were  magnificent,  as  ma 
readily  be- imagined  to  win  first  prize  : 
such  a  show,  but  Mr.  Wells  stated  th; 
the  plants  had  all  been  struck  froi 
March  and  April  cuttings;  if  my  memoi 
serves  me  correctly,  he  even  hinted  th. 
cuttings  had  even  been  struck  in  the  fir 
week  of  May.  However,  as  I  trust  1 
memory  alone,  I  hope  Mr.  Wells  will  fo 
give  me  if  I  have  misrepresented  hin 
This  should  go  to  prove  that  good  flowe: 
can  be  got  from  cuttings  taken  at  the  tim 
I  recommended. 

I  scarcely  know  what  Mr.  Barnes  woul 
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cnvey  by  the  statement  “but  if  they 
t  nk  it  will  be  all  plain  sailing  if  the  in¬ 
action  of  cuttings  is  left  until  April  they 
111  be  grievously  disappointed.”  If  he 
pphecies  unusual  difficulties  he  is  mis- 
tcen.  I  grew  7,000  pot  ’mums  for  nearly 
;year  in  a  nursery,  and  struck  all 
,]  ttings  in  March  and  April ;  I  assisted 
I  put  in  a  batch  of  20,000  cuttings  for 
]  anting  out  in  another  nursery  in  March 
:  d  April ;  and  finally,  last  Easter  I 
topped  into  a  nursery  during  the  holidays 
d  saw  three  men  hard  at  work  putting 
urn  cuttings  in  in  wooden  boxes.  Any- 
,dy  who  knows  what  nursery  work  is 
ows  that  the  easiest  methods  are  invari- 
.  ly  followed,  and  the  mere  fact  that  we 
.vays  put  the  cuttings  in  thickly  in 
.dinary  wooden  cutting  boxes,  seems  to 
p  evidence  of  the  simplicity  and  surety 
the  system,  compared  with  coaxing  a 
tting  to  grow  in  a  pot  by  itself  in  De- 
mber. 

I  am  glad  that  Mr.  Barnes  knows 
viand  Morel’s  trick  of  early  bud  produc¬ 
er.  I  know  it,  too,  but  a  glance  at  my 
>te  book  shows  me  that  Viviand  Morel, 
lite  Viviand  Morel,  Mrs.  Palmer,  and 
idy  Hanham  of  the  Morel  family  were 
aong  the  most  successful  of  all  under 
y  system.  Moreover,  let  me  advise  Mr. 
trnes  not  to  be  afraid  of  buddy  cuttings, 
y  friend,  Mr.  H.  Stredwick,  of  Dahlia 
me,  showed  one  of  the  finest  blooms  of 
iviand  Morel  ever  staged  from  a  cutting 
lich  carried  a  bud  in  its  point  when  pro- 
igated.  Of  course,  buddy  cuttings  are 
)t  to  be  preferred  when  others  are  ob- 
Sinable.  Sunnyside. 

- - 

American  Gooseberry  Mildew.— The 
:erature  on  this  subject  is  growing,  and 
e  notice  long  articles  concerning  it  which 
ive  been  written  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Salmon, 
.L.S.,  mycologist  to  the  South  Eastern 
gricultural  College,  Wye,  Kent,  to  the 
Times,”  to  “Nature,”  and  to  the  Eves- 
am  “Standard.”  The  disease  is  well 
aown  and  very  destructive  in  America, 
ideed,  it  is  impossible  to  grow  the  fine 
uropean  varieties  of  Gooseberry  there, 
he  idea  is  becoming  prevalent,  however, 
lat  the  disease  is  native  to  Europe,  and 
so,  it  will  be  another  excuse  to  blame 
merica,  as  in  the  case  of  the  so-called 
merican  blight,  which  seems  to  be  indi- 
enous  in  this  country  upon  the  Crabs 
hich  grow  wild  in  the  uncultivated  forests 
nd  on  the  heaths. 

Wasp  Catching  Extraordinary. — 
Wednesday,  February  6th,  was  a  beauti¬ 
ful,  bright  day ;  the  sun  shone  out  in  quite 
genial  manner,  waking  up  the  dormant 
asect  life  in  an  unwonted  fashion  for 
ris  time  of  year.  Mr.  D.  Turner,  head 
ardener  to  Mr.  A.  E.  Huggins,  War- 
rave  Manor,  and  his  men,  were  engaged 
1  removing  the  lath  blinds  from  several 
f  the  glasshouses,  which  were  to  be 
amted,  and  in  doing  so  came  across  a 
umber  of  queen  wasps,  which  had  taken 
P  their  winter  quarters  among  the  laths, 
heir  numbers  being  so  great,  he  got 
pound-size  glass  jam  bottle  and  put  the 
asects  in  as  discovered,  and  by  keeping 
ccount  he  found  he  had  the  enormous 
atal  of  265.  He  exhibited  them  alive 
t  tlm  meeting  of  the  W argrave  Gar- 
en'ers’  Association  the  same  evening,  and 
eceived  the  thanks  of  all  those,  present 
or  his  services  in  ridding  the  district 
f  so  many  of  the  noxious  insects. 


Address :  The  Editor,  The  Gardening 
World,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may 
cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions 
should  be  as  brief  as  -possible  and  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a  separate  sheet 
of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make 
the  best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to 
prepare  and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline 
drawing  or  plan  of  their  gardens,  indicating 
the  position  of  beds  and  lawns,  the  charac¬ 


ter  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall-,  posi¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  etc.  The 
north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  over¬ 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  It 
should  also  be  stated  whether  the  garden  is 
plat  or  on  a  declivity,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  marked.  Particulars  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soil  will  also  help  us  to  give 
satisfactory  replies.  When  such  plans  are 
received  they  will  be  carefully  filed,  with  the 
name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and  will  be 
consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an  enquiry 
is  sent. 
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STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

1564.  Nerines. 

I  see  one  of  your  correspondents  recom¬ 
mends  South  African  bulbs  named  Nerines. 
Could  you  tell  me  where  I  could  get  some 
through  your  paper,  or  would  your  corre¬ 
spondent,  as  I  want  some  winter  flowering 
plants?  (Haslingden,  Lancashire.) 

Many  of  the  bulb  merchants  offer  bulbs  of 
the  Nerine,  and  we  think  you  would  have 
no  difficulty  if  you  apply  to  seed  and  bulb 
merchants  advertising  in  The  Gardening 
World.  You  might  look  up  the  numbers 
for  September  and  October  last  for  bulb 
merchants.  The  present  is  not  a  good  sea¬ 
son  for  dried  bulbs,  as  they  should  now  be 
making  and  completing  their  growth  after 
having  flowered  in  autumn.  This  would  not 
prevent  the  bulb  merchants  from  supplying 
your  order  even  if  you  wait  a  while  until 
the  bulbs  ripen  off.  Even  if  you  apply  to  a 
bulb  merchant  who  does  not  grow  nor  stock 
Nerines,  they  know  where  to  get  them,  and 
would  procure  them  for  you.  Our  corre¬ 
spondent  to  whom  you  referred  is  a  gardener 
at  a  private  establishment  where  Nerines 
are  a  speciality,  and  many,  or  most,  of  the 
varieties  grown  by  him  have  been  raised  on 
the  establishment,  and  stock  in  some  cases 
is  no  doubt  scarce.  Our  correspondent  may, 
however,  have  something  to  say  on  the 
matter.  As  you  are  only  commencing  their 
culture,  you  should  procure  at  least  N. 
Fothergillii  major,  T.  sarniensis  (Guernsey 
Lily),  and  N.  corusca  major  to  begin  with. 

1565.  Cutting  of  Plant. 

Will  you  please  tell  me  the  name  of  the 
plant  as  the  enclosed  cutting,  and  give 
treatment  for  same,  and  oblige?  (S.  H.  B., 
Surrey.) 

You  should  have  enclosed  your  specimen 
in  a  piece  of  blotting  paper  or  something 
that  would  serve  to  protect  it  from  damage 
in  coming  through  the  post.  It  had  got 
smashed  in  the  stamping  of  the  letter,  and 
the  greater  portion  of  it  was  reduced  to  pulp. 
From  the  small  tip  of  green  which  we  could 
see  it  appeared  to  be  a  Mesembryanthemum, 
and  therefore  one  of  the  succulents.  It  would 
require  greenhouse  treatment  if  a  perennial, 
but  if  an  annual  you  could  raise  it  like 
Stocks  and  Asters  in  spring  and  plant  it 
out  in  summer.  As  the  material  which 
reached  us  was  altogether  inadequate  for 
recognition,  we  cannot  give  you  more  pre¬ 
cise  directions,  as  we  might  be  leading  you 
astray.  You  might  send  us  a  fresh  piece, 
taking  care  that  it  does  not  get  destroyed. 


COLD  FRAMES. 

1566.  Large  Parlour  Palm. 

We  have  a  very  large  Parlour  Palm 
(Aspidistra)  which  we  use  for  standing  by 
the  front  door  in  summer  in  a  shady  posi¬ 
tion.  Up  till  now  we  have  been  keeping  it 
in  the  house  during  winter,  but  it  takes  up 
a  lot  of  space,  and  I  have  been  wondering 
whether  it  could  be  kept  in  a  deep  cold 
frame  during  winter,  or  does  it  require  a 
greenhouse?  (P.  Bailey,  Somerset.) 

The  Aspidistra  is  so  nearly  hardy  that  the 
chief  protection  it  requires  is  protection 
from  wind,  and  if  the  leaves  happen  to  be 
frozen  during  the  windy  period  they  would 
certainly  get  more  or  less  destroyed,  thus 
crippling  the  plant  by  the  loss  of  its  leaves, 
which  are  evergreen.  In  your  district  frosts 
are  usually  of  moderate  severity  and  short 
duration,  so  that  a  cold  frame  would  afford 
sufficient  protection  in  winter.  If  an  un¬ 
usually  severe  frost  of  some  duration  were  to 
occur  it  would  be  advisable  to  use  one  or 
two  folds  of  matting  over  the  frame,  and  if 
you  keep  the  plant  moderately  moist,  neither 
sodden  nor  too  dry,  it  will  keep  healthy 
under  these  conditions. 


ROOM  PLANTS. 

1567.  Chinese  Fan  Palm. 

Please  sajr  where  I  can  buy  Chinese  Fan 
Palms  (Trachycarpus  excelsus),  see  The 
Gardening  World,  9th  February,  Question 
1504.  (P.  Price,  Merthyr.) 

The  Chinese  Fan  Palm  (T.  Fortunei)  and 
the  Japanese  Fan  Palm  (T.  excelsus)  are 
offered  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd., 
King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  London,  under  the 
name  of  Chamaerops  Fortunei  and  C.  ex- 
oelsa.  They  also  offer  Chamaerops  humilis. 
a  native  of  countries  lying  around  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  and  dwarfer  than  either  of  the 
other  two.  We  think  this  would  be  even 
more  handy  as  a  room  plant  than  the  larger 
ones,  but  as  all  three  of  them  are  relatively 
hardy  we  think  they  are  worth  more  atten¬ 
tion  than  they  get  as  plants  for  standing 
the  dry  atmosphere  of  rooms. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

1568.  Hop  Plants  for  an  Arch. 

The  usual  way  for  growing  Hops  is  to  let 
them  climb  up  a  straight  pole,  at  least  so  I 
have  seen  them,  but  I  would  like  them  to 
form  an  arch  at  the  entrance  of  the  garden. 
Can  they  be  grown  in  this  way,  and  will 
they  climb  without  being  tied?  A  few  sug- 
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gestions  about  this  point  would  much  oblige. 
(H.  Readman,  Derbyshire.) 

The  Hop  is  a  very  accommodating  plant, 
and  will  climb  in  a  variety  of  directions, 
except  directly  downwards.  Its  method  of 
climbing  is  by  twining,  and  if  the  arch  is 
made  of  wires,  iron  rods,  wire  netting,  or 
anything  open,  it  will  twine  and  support 
itself  until  it  reaches  the  top,  after  which 
it  may  be  allowed  to  ramble  at  its  own  sweet 
will.  The  stems  have,  of  course,  to  be  cut 
down  every  year,  as  they  are  herbaceous. 
Your  better  plan,  therefore,  would  be  to 
get  an  arch  as  simple  as  possible,  remember¬ 
ing  that  if  much  interlaced  amongst  wire 
netting  it  would  take  a  deal  of  trouble  to 
cut  down  in  the  autumn.  . 

1569.  Tuberous  Begonias  and  Lobelias. 

At  the  bottom  of  my  garden  I  have  a 
raised  bed  facing  due  south.  Two  years  ago 
I  planted  Begonias  and  half-standard  Fu¬ 
chsias,  Duke  of  Edinburgh.  The  bed  was 
very  heavy  mould,  and  neither  the  Begonias 
nor  Fuchsias  did  any  real  good.  The  past 
two  seasons  the  ground  has  been  heavily 
manured,  limed,  and  worked  2  ft.  deep.  It 
is  now  certainly  in  much  better  tilth.  Do 
you  think  I  am  likely  to  succeed  with  double 
Begonias  in  such  a  position,  the  aspect  being 
due  south?  My  idea  is  to  carpet  the  bed 
with  Lobelia  Emperor  William,  putting 
white  Begonias  between  and  filling  the 
circles  with  white  Lobelia,  putting  scarlet 
Begonias  between.  Would  not  the  Lobelia 
forming  the  carpet  keep  the  Begonia  tubers 
moist  at  the  roots?  My  trouble  is  that  the 
surface  gets  so  baked  with  the  sun  in 
summer.  If  my  system  is  feasible,  how  far 
apart  should  I  plant  the  Lobelias  to  form  a 
complete  carpet?  Any  suggestions  will  be 
thankfully  acted  on.  Enclosed  sketch  will 
show  the  positions.  (Faye,  Harringay.) 

You  have  done  right  in  manuring  and 
liming  the  ground  in  order  to  open  it  up 
and  make  it  more  porous.  You  are  also  cor¬ 
rect  in  supposing  that  the  heavy  soil  gets 
baked  in  summer.  In  summer  flower  bed¬ 
ding  it  is  necessary  to  carpet  the  ground 
with  something  if  the  taller  plants  are  put 
in  at  some  distance  apart,  as  no  ground 
should  be  left  unhidden.  The  Lobelias  will, 
however,  assist  greatly  in  keeping  the  sur¬ 
face  soil  cool,  if  not  moist,  because  such 
plants  are  always  giving  off  a  certain 
amount  of  moisture  on  their  own  account. 
Begonias  are  very  shallow  rooting  plants, 
and  those  nurserymen  who  raise  them  in 
quantity  plant  them  so  close  together  that 
their  roots  soon  cover  the  ground  after 
they  commence  growing.  In  dry  seasons 
it  is  necessary,  however,  even  then  to  give 
copious  supplies  of  water.  You  should, 
therefore,  give  water  liberally  if  you  can, 
and  the  Lobelias  will  be  of  great  assistance 
in  preventing  the  rapid  escape  of  the  mois¬ 
ture.  Before  planting  the  Begonias,  if  you 
could  give  the  ground  a  good  dressing  with 
well  rotted  cow  manure  broken  up  finely, 
or  even  leaf  mould,  this  would  help  largely 
in  retaining  the  moisture.  When  you  dig 
or  trench  the  ground  in  autumn  ranker 
manure  may  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  your  clay  soil.  Road  sweepings 
would  also’  be  of  service,  as  they  contain 
grit  as  well  as  horse  droppings.  The  Lo¬ 
belias  should  not  be  planted  more  than  3  in. 
apart,  as  the  stems  of  Emperor  William  are 
very  short,  and  do  not  cover  much  ground 
If  the  question  of  watering  is  a  difficult 
one,  you  might  be- able  to  get  some  cocoa- 
nut  fibre  with  which  to  mulch  the  ground, 
as  this  would  act  in  retaining  the  moisture. 
A  layer  of  it  could  be  put  over  the  surface 
after  the  Lobelias  and  other  subjects  have 
been  planted.  Artificial  watering  is  of  much 
or  eater  service  when  a  mulch  has  been  used. 
Bv  thus  improving  the  soil  you  should  cer- 
ta'inlv  be  able  to  grow  Begonias  in  a  gaiden 
with  such  good  exposure  to  sunshine. 


1570.  Raising  Rhodanthe. 

Many  thanks  for  kind  information  regard¬ 
ing  Rhodanthe.  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  make 
you  fully  understand  that  it  was  for  cut 
bloom  I  wished  to  raise  them.  Will  you 
say  if  it  is  possible  to  raise  the  plants  in 
the  greenhouse  and  transplant  them  out¬ 
doors  as  I  wish  to  grow  a  large  quantity. 
(Enterprise,  Warwickshire). 

We  have  raised  Rhodanthe  and  also  the 
closely  allied  Acrcclinium  roseum  in  the 
same  way  as  we  did  Stocks  and  Asters. 
The  plan  is  to  sow  the  seeds  in  pots  or  pans 
as  seeds  are  usually  treated  and  then  trans¬ 
plant  them  into  boxes  about  3  in.  deep  in  a 
compost  consisting  of  loam,  leaf  mould  and 
sand,  using  a  fair  quantity  of  the  leaf 
mould  to  bind  the  soil  together  about  the 
roots  to  facilitate  transplanting.  After  they 
have  been  established  in  heat  you  can  trans¬ 
fer  the  boxes  to  a  cold  frame,  planting  out 
the  Rhodanthes  some  time  in  May.  It  would 
entail  a  good  deal  of  labour  to  raise  them 
all  in  this  way,  but  you  can  get  a  succes¬ 
sion  by  raising  a  quantity  under  glass  and 
sowing  the  remainder  out  of  dcors  about  the 
beginning  of  April.  These  latter  seedlings 
will  bloom  later  than  the  others. 


LAWNS. 


1571.  Lawn  with  Scanty  Germination. 

You  will  greatly  oblige  me  if  you  will 
give  me  advice  on  the  above.  I  have  a 
piece  of  ground  at  the  back  of  my  house 
which  I  had  prepared  and  planted  with 
grass  seed  last  October.  It  measures  13 
yds.  by  4^  yds.,  but  I  find  the  grass  has 
come  up  rather  scanty.  Should  you  advise 
me  to  scatter  some  more  seed  over  this  and 
to  riddle  some  soil  over  it  or  rake  it  over 
first?  I  might  say  it  is  very  good  soil. 
Should  you  recommend  me  to  give  it  a  dres¬ 
sing  of  nitrate  of  soda  or  any  other  chemical 
manure?  If  so,  please  advise  me  how  much 
to  use  on  this  piece  of  ground.  (Subscriber, 
Birmingham). 

We  consider  you  were  somewhat  late  in 
sowing  grass  seed  to  ensure  the  best  ger¬ 
mination,  or  if  all  the  seeds  came  up,  then 
they  must  have  been  thinly  sown  or  some 
of  them  had  been  eaten  by  birds.  We  should 
prefer  to  sow  the  seed  in  September  or  as 
soon  as  the  first  good  rain  came  in  autumn. 
This  enables  the  grass  to  get  a  good  hold 
of  the  soil  and  it  is  not  so  liable  to  get 
thrown  out  with  the  frost  in  winter.  Your 
best  plan  now  would  be  to  sow  some  more 
seeds  towards  the  end  of  this  month  and 
then  give  the  ground  a  sprinkling  of  finely- 
sifted  soil  to  hide  the  seed  from  birds.  We 
should  not  advise  you  to  rake  the  ground 
as  it  would  disturb  some  of  the  small  seed¬ 
ling  grasses.  The  coating  of  sifted  soil 
need  not  be  more  than  sufficient  to  cover 
and  hide  the  seeds.  Should  the  weather  be 
dry  at  the  time  a  watering  with  the  rosed 
watering  pot  would  settle  the  soil  and  en¬ 
courage  germination.  When  the  young 
grass_  gets  green  you  can  then  give  it  a 
dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda.  About  2^  lbs. 
will  be  quite  sufficient  to  do  the  whole 
lawn,  and  if  you  think  you  will  have  diffi¬ 
culty  in  scattering  it  over  the  whole  lawn 
you  should  first  mix  it  with  a  quantity  of 
sand  or  dry  soil,  and  by  this  means  you 
will  be  able  to  distribute  it -evenly  over  the 
surface.  We  should  consider  this  dressing 
quite  sufficient  for  the  season.  There  is 
one  other  point  we  should  suggest  for  the 
thinness  of  the  grass,  and  that  is  the  position 
mav  be  shaded  by  houses  and  trees.  In 
such  gardens  Poa  annua  succeeds  best,  and 
though  an  annual,  it  sows  itself  in  the 
autumn.  If  the  garden  is  shaded  you  might 
use  such  seed  or  get  a  proportion  of  it. 


ROSES. 

1572.  Cutting  Back  Ramblers. 

Would  you  kindly  tell  me  if  Red  Rambler 
and  Dorothy.  Perkins  Roses  should  be  cn 
back  at  the  same  time  as  other  Roses,  anc 
when  is  the  best  time?  (Devonian). 

You  do  not  tell  us  when  the  Roses  were 
planted.  If  planted  in  autumn  or  this 
spring  these  ramblers  should  be  cut  back 
to  within  2  ft.  of  the  ground  or  even  18  in 
if  the  shoots  are  short.  If  the  plants  an 
established,  pruning  is  scarcely  the  correc; 
designation.  You  should,  first  commence  by  j 
removing  all  dead  wood,  and  if  the  stems 
are  crowded,  cut  out  the  worst  of  the  ole 
ones  and  leave  sufficient  of  the  youngei 
stems  to  cover  the  space  at  command  with 
out  crowding.  If  the  lateral  shoots  are  toe 
numerous,  you  should  thin  them  out,  remov 
ing  those  first  which  are  badly  placed  01 
badly  ripened,  and  retaining  just  a  suf 
ficient  numbei;  to  fill  the  space  at  command 
The  second  fortnight  of  March  is  a  good 
time  for  attending  to  this. 

1573.  Pruning  Roses. 

I  am  now  planting  the  following  Roses 
all  on  their  own  roots  and  shall  be  glad  if 
you  will  inform  me  if  I  should  prune  them 
when  planting  and  how  much.  Blooms  will 
be  required  chiefly  for  cutting  and  not  foi 
exhibition.  The  varieties  are  Mildred 
Grant,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Lady  Roberts 
Longworth  Rambler  and  Peine  Marie  Hen 
riette.  I  have  also  an  established  rambling 
Rose  (name  unknown),  which  produces  £ 
great  number  of  clusters  of  small  white 
flowers,  sometimes  edged  with  pink.  This 
is  a  very  strong  grower  and  at  the  present 
time  very  ragged.  How  should  this  be 
pruned?  (A.  S.  L.,  Norfolk). 

You  can  certainly  prune  all  of  those  Roses 
as  soon  as  you  plant  them,  and  the  sconei 
they  are  planted  the  better.  Mildred  Gram 
and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant  should  have  the 
shoots  shortened  to  6  in.,  8  in.  or  9  in. 
according  to  their  strength,  the  longest  ones 
having  9  in.  left.  If  any  of  the  stems  are 
more  than  one  year  old  and  carry  lateral 
shoots,  such  shoots  should  be  shortened  to 
3  in.  Make  sure  that  you  cut  to  a  bud  point¬ 
ing  away  from  the  centre  of  the  bush.  Lady 
Roberts  is  a  Tea  Rose  and  the  stems  that 
come  from  the  ground  should  be  shortened 
to  12  in.  Tea  Roses  should  not  be  so  severely- 
pruned  as  the  Hybrid  Teas.  Longworth 
Rambler  is  a  very  strong  growing  climber 
for  walls  and  should  be  cut  back  to  2  ft. 
when  planting.  Next  year  the  long  stems 
should  be  laid  in  their  full  length,  merely- 
removing  the  tips,  but  of  course  all  dead 
wood,  and  weak  and  useless  shcots  should 
be  removed.  You  will  get  the  flowers  from 
the  shoots  produced  on  these  long  stems. 
When  just  planting  Reine  Marie  Henriette 
it  is  also  advantageous  to  cut  back  the  stems 
within  2  ft.  of  the  ground  like  other  ram¬ 
blers.  This  encourages  the  production  of 
strong  young  shoots  from  the  base  of  the 
plant,  which  thereby  gets  better  established 
during  the  first  year  than  if  the  stems  had 
been  left  at  full  length.  The  large  estab¬ 
lished  plant  you  have  is  no  doubt  one  of  the 
climbing  Polyantha  Roses  and  should  be 
treated  much  the  same  as  the  two  tall-grow¬ 
ing  ones  just  mentioned.  It  is  thinning 
that  is  necessary  rather  than  pruning.  Be¬ 
gin  then  by  cutting  out  all  dead  wood,  and 
if  the  stems  are  crowded,  cut  back  some  of 
the  old  ones  to  the  verv  base.  Then  some 
of  the  lateral  shoots  of  those  left  should  be 
thinned  out  if  there  is  not  sufficient  space 
for  them  and  the  remaining  ones  nailed  into 
position.  You  must  expect  the  next  crop  of 
Roses  from  the  young  shoots  that  were  made 
last  year.  Those  should  be  left  at  full 
length  unless  the  tips  are  weak  or  unripe 
and  can  be  remei.ed. 
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1574.  Rose  Bushes  Growing. 

Several  of  my  Rose  bushes  are  throwing 
out  buds  %  in.  long  and  seem  in  danger  of 
getting  cut  with  frost.  Shoulcf  they  be 
pruned  at  once  to  prevent  this?  They  were 
planted  two  years  ago  and  flowered  well 
last  year.  They  are  Hybrid  Perpetuals. 
(T.  H.  Westman,  Glamorgan). 

By  '  pruning  away  those  portions  of  the 
shoots  which  have  commenced  to  grow  you 
would  only  induce  the  lower  buds  to  start 
into  growth,  and  that  is  really  undesirable. 
Only  the  upper  shoots  will  push  at  present, 
but  as  they  will  all  be  removed  at  pruning 
time  it  is  immaterial  whether  they  get  in¬ 
jured  by  frost  or  not.  Prune  them  during 
the  second  half  of  March. 

1575.  How  to  Prune  China  Roses. 

I  should  be  much  obliged  if  you  would 
let  me  know  how  to  prune  some  Rcses  planted 
last  autumn.  They  are  Annie  Marie  de 
Montravel,  White  Pet,  Laurette  Messimy 
and  Mme.  Eugene  Resal.  (A.  Henderson, 
Herts.) 

The  first-named  is  a  dwarf  Polyantha 
Rose  and  merely  requires  to  be  pruned  back 
to  a  good  bud  on  the  flower  stem  of  last 
year.  It  does  not  grow  high  as  a  rule  and 
the  greater  portion  of  the  stem  consists,  of 
a  panicle  of  flowers.  Note  where  a  good 
bud  occurs  on  this  stem  and  prune  back  to 
that.  White  Pet  is  even  a  dwarfer  grower 
and  may  be  cut  to  a  few  eyes  from  the 
ground.  Always  cut  to  an  eye  or  bud  point¬ 
ing  away  from,  the  centre  of  the  bush. 
Both  this  and  the  other  two  are  China  Roses 
which  may  be  treated  much  alike.  The 
pruning  may  be  done  during  the  second 
half  of  March.  All  dead  and  weak  shoots 
can,  of  course,  be  removed  as  useless. 

1576.  Old  Plant  of  Reve  d’Or. 

On  the  porch  of  our  house  is  a  large 
plant  of  the  Reve  d’Or  Rose,  but  it  has 
overgrown  the  place  and  is  a  mass  of  shoots. 
What  could  I  do  to  keep  it  in  bounds  ? 
(E.  V.  H.,  Somerset). 

An  overgrown  Rose  of  this  character  is 
a  difficult  subject  to  tackle  or  rather  tedious 
owing  to  its  having  been  neglected  until  it 
forms  a  confused  mass  of  stems  and  branches. 
You  will  have  to  reduce  the  number  of  stems 
by  first  removing  those  which  are  two,  three 
or  more  years  old  in  preference  to  those 
that  are  onl3'  one  or  two  years  old.  Just 
retain  a  sufficient  number  of  the  youngest 
stems  to  cover  the  space.  Some  of  the  side 
branches  can,  of  course,  be  retained,  pro¬ 
vided  there  is  space  to  nail  them  in  or  tie 
them  without  crowding.  The  stems  and 
side  shoots  retained  may  be  left  at  full  length 
or  only  thin  and  badly-ripened  tips  re¬ 
moved.  If  this  operation  is  attended  to  at 
least  once  a  year  it  becomes  simple  enough 
and  consists  chiefly  in  thinning.  It  can  be 
better  done  in  July  than  at  any  other  time 
1  provided  the  stems  had  been  merely  tied  to 
stakes  or  growing  as  a  bush  in  the  open. 
There  should  be  no  difficulty,  however,  in 
giving  the  requisite  amount  of  thinning 
during  winter.  Never  retain  old  stems  if 
there  are  sufficient  younger  ones  to  take 
their  place. 

1577.  Difference  Between  H.  P.  and  H.  T. 

Roses. 

I  should  feel  obliged  if  you  would  tell 
me  the  difference  between  Hybrid  Perpetual 
and  Hybrid  Tea  Roses.  (Novice,  Sussex). 

The  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses  have  been 
raised  in  gardens  by  crossing  Rosa  gallica 
and  damascena.  We  do  not  mean  to  imply 
that  they  have  all  been  derived  from  the 
wild  types,  but  are  from  improved  garden 
varieties,  and  the  work  has  extended  over 
many  years.  The  Hybrid  Tea  Roses  have 
been  derived  by  crossing  the  Hybrid  Per¬ 
petuals  with  some  of  the  Tea  'Roses  de¬ 
rived  originally  from  R.  indica  fragrans. 
The  original  R.  indica  was,  of  course,  the 


Monthly  Rose,  and  the  Teas  were  derived 
from  its  variety  just  named.  There  is  thus 
a  difference  of  origin,  and  the  Hybrid  Teas 
are  slightly  less  hardy  than  the  Hybrid 
Perpetuals. 


VEGETABLES. 

1578.  Beet  and  Cucumbers. 

I  shall  be  obliged  if  you  will  tell  me 
whether  in  your  articles  on  “  Vegetables  All 
the  Year  Round  ”  you  have  treated  Beet  and 
Cucumbers.  I  have  been  a  reader  of  The 
Gardening  World  for  just  twelve  months 
now  and  have  not  seen  them  during  that 
time,  though  I  found  valuable  assistance  in 
the  articles  on  Tomatos  and  Vegetable  Mar¬ 
rows.  I  propose  trying  Cucumbers  in  a 
frame  this  year,  also  Beet  in  the  open,  of 
course,  and  shall  be  glad  to  read  the  ar¬ 
ticles  if  written  and  now  obtainable. 
(A.  S.  L.,  Norfolk). 

The  articles  on  Beet  and  Cucumbers  ap¬ 
peared  in  1905.  We  have,  therefore,  posted 
the  two  numbers  in  which  those  articles 
occur.  Beet  appeared  on  September  23rd, 
1905,  and  Cucumbers  in  December  9th  of 
the  same  year. 

1579.  Carrots  for  Exhibition. 

Will  you  please  tell  me  the  best  way  to 
grow  Carrots  for  exhibition  ?  If  1  make 
holes,  shall  I  have  to  ram  the  soil  that  I 
fill  up  with?  (Novice,  Sussex). 

It  is  certainly  advantageous  and  necessary 
to  good  results  to  have  the  soil  that  you  use 
for  filling  the  holes  made  quite  firm.  We 
do  not  know  what  you  consider  as  a  proper 
degree  of  ramming,  but  we  should  describe 
it  as  makingthe  soil  about  the  same  firmness 
as  the  other  soil  of  the  bed.  Of  course,  the 
ground  should  have  been  trenched'  in  the  au¬ 
tumn,  and  since  then  it  will  have  settled 
down  to  a  fair  degree  of  firmness  owing  to 
the  time  that  has  elapsed  and  the  rain  that 
has  fallen.  You  should  use  a  compost  of 
sifted  loam,  sand,  leaf  mould  and  wood 
ashes  with  which  to  fill  the  holes.  If  you 
intend  to  grow  Intermediate  Carrots  or  Long 
Red  Surrey  the  holes  ought  to  be  3  ft.  deep. 
If  the  varieties  to  be  grown  are  Short-Horn 
Carrots,  then  12  in.  to  18  in.  would  be 
ample.  Several  seeds  should  be  sown  on  the 
top  of  each  of  these  holes  and  the  seedlings 
allowed  to  grow  till  it  is  seen  which  one 
is  to  be  the  strongest,  when  all  the  rest  can 
be  removed. 

1580.  Broad  Beans  for  Exhibition. 

When  would  you  advise  sowing  Broad 
Beans  to  have  them  in  perfection  the  first 
week  of  August?  (Novice,  Sussex). 

You  may  calculate  upon  the  Beans  re¬ 
quiring  sixteen  weeks  to  be  fit  for  exhibition 
from  the  time  of  sowing,  that  being  so  you 
would  have  to  sow  during  the  first  week  of 
April.  As  you  will  be  largely  dependent 
upon  the  nature  of  the  weather  it  is  often 
advantageous  to  make  two  sowings  instead 
of  one,,  and  if  you  resolve  upon  that  the 
first  might  be  made  during  the  third  or 
fourth  week  of  March  and  the  other  as 
stated. 


FRUIT. 

1581.  Fruit  Growing. 

Being  a  novice  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will 
advise  me  on  fruit  growing.  I  want  bushes 
to  fruit  this  summer.  (1)  Can  I  buy  bushes 
to  fruit  this  summer,  and  what  age  should 
they  be?  (2)  Will  they  fruit  if  planted  in 
pots  18  in.  deep?  (3)  I  have  space  for  six 
bushes ;  would  you  advise  buying  six  Ap¬ 
ples,  or,  say,  two  Apples,  two  Pears,  one 
Cherry  and  one  Plum?  I  have  seen  six 
bushes  advertised  for  5s.  or  6s.  Are  these 
reliable,  or  shall  I  have  to  pay  a  better 
price?  I  am  going  in  for  fruit  growing  as 
a  hobby,  but  should  like  them  to  be  profit¬ 


able.  I  am  a  new  reader  and  am  interested 
in  The  Gardening  World,  but  am  worried 
about  different  terms  used,  such  as  Paradise 
stock.  I  do  not  understand  this  term. 
(Tufnell,  Middlesex). 

(1)  You  can  buy  bushes  furnished  with 
flower  buds  intended  for  fruiting  this  coming 
season,  but  we  cannot  guarantee  that  they 
would  fruit.  It  all  depends  upon  manage¬ 
ment,  and  until  you  get  experience  you 
should  not  attempt  too  m”ch  for  the  first 
season.  Small  trees  to  fruit  should  be  two 
or  three  years  old.  They  should  also  be 
already  established  in  pots.  (2)  It  is  'not  a 
question  of  planting  them  into  big  pots,  as 
it  all  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  trees 
and  the  condition  of  the  roots.  To  fruit 
properly  in  pots  they  should  have  been 
grown  in  pots  for  some  time  and  treated 
with  that  object  in  view.  Trees  that  will 
fruit  should  already  be  in  pots  when  you 
get  them.  (3)  All  of  the  fruit  trees  you 
name  are  easy  to  manage  with  a  little  ex¬ 
perience,  and  the  one  would  probably  be  as 
difficult  to  manage  as  the  other,  but  if  we 
were  to  make  any  exception  we  should  say 
that  the  Apples  and  Pears  would  be  the 
easiest  to  manage.  It  is,  therefore,  quite  a 
matter  for  your  own  judgment  as  to  how 
}7ou  should  dispose  the  varieties.  (4)  The 
bushes  advertised  at  5s.  or  6s.  could  scarcely 
have  been  trees  intended  to  fruit  in  pots  this 
year,  and  possibly  they  were  only  maidens 
grafted  last  year  perhaps.  That  money 
would  not  pay  for  the  pots,  leaving  fruiting 
trees  out  of  consideration.  Any  or  all  of 
these  trees  can  only  be  made  profitable  by 
successful  cultivation  by  getting  the  fruit 
ready  in  advance  of  others  so  that  they  can 
be  placed  on  the  market  in  first-class  con¬ 
dition  and  before  other  fruits  can  compete 
with  them.  Growing  fruits  in  pots  is  an 
expensive  operation  if  }rou  take  into  consider¬ 
ation  the  labour  that  will  be  incurred  ;  then, 
unless  you  can  produce  sqmething  superior 
and  at  a  time  when  few  others  can,  it  would 
not  pay  you.  There  is  no  reason,  however, 
why  you  should  not  make  a  commencement 
at  getting  experience  in  this  class  of  work.. 
We  presume  you  intend  fruiting  them  under 
glass,  otherwise  we  scarcely  see  what  ad¬ 
vantage  you  would  have  in  growing  them 
out  of  doors.  The  stock  on  which  trees  are 
grafted  or  budded  is  one  that  chiefly  con¬ 
cerns  the  nurseryman  who  makes  use  of 
such  stocks.  The  Apples  that  you  intend 
growing  in  pots  should,  of  course,  be  grafted 
on  the  Paradise  stock.  You  will  find  an 
explanation  of  this  in  questions  1403  and 
I45* I- 


SOILS  AND  MANURES. 

1582.  Fowl  Manure. 

I  should  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  would 
answer  the  following  questions  :  How  I  can 
utilise  fowl  manure?  Can  I  manure  Rose 
trees  and  fruit  trees  with  it?  Of  course, 
it  is  mixed  with  a  certain  amount  of  ashes 
from  the  run  ;  also  the  sod  of  my  garden  is 
of  a  heavy,  clayey  kind.  (Geo.  H.  Kern, 
Essex) 

Fowl  manure  is  most  valuable  when 
gathered  weekly  from  the  fowl  house  and 
laid  in  some  shed  where  H  will  get  quite 
dry  and  keep  in  that  fashion  until  used. 
Then  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  break  it  up 
finely  with  the  spade  so  that  you  can  dis¬ 
tribute  it  over  the  ground  for  the  crops  in¬ 
tended.  Rose  trees  and  fruit  trees  can  be 
manured  by  using  a  dressing,  but  in  gardens 
there  are  usually  crops  of  value  from  which 
a  better  or  more  certain  or  a  quicker  return 
can  be  had.  If  dry,  it  is  chiefly  a  nitro¬ 
genous  manure.  If  allowed  to  get  wet  it 
would  lose  some  of  its  nitrogen  and  the 
remaining  manurial  value  would  largely 
depend  upon  the  phosphates  it  contained. 
In  preparing  ground  for  Onions,  Carrots. 
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Parsnips,  Beet,  etc.,  the  top  spit  of  soil 
might  have  a  dressing  of  fowl  manure 
simply  pointed  into  the  soil  when  preparing 
the  ground  for  sowing.  You  can,  however, 
use  it  for  a  great  variety  of  crops,  and  if 
dried  it  would  be  very  powerful,  and  we  cau¬ 
tion  you  not  to  use  too  much  of  it  on  any 
piece  of  ground  nor  allow  it  to  get  in  heaps 
or  lumps.  It  should  be  evenly  and  equally 
distributed. 

1583.  Coal  Ashes  and  Heavy  Soil. 

The  soil  of  my'  garden  is  very  heavy,  and 
when  wet,  as  at  present,  it  seems  like  clay. 
It  gets  very  hard  in  summer  and  .is  hot 
well  suited  for  Potatos  or  flowers.  For  some 
years  past  I  have  added  the  ashes  from  the 
house  where  coal  is  burned,  but  there  is  not 
much  improvement  yet.  Could  you  suggest 
anything  better?  (J.  Halsey,  Surrey). 

Your  best  plan  would  be  to  trench  the 
ground  in  autumn  at  the  same  time  manuring 
it  heavily.  If  you  can  get  manure,  some 
might  be  used  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench, 
another  layer  above  the  first  spit  of  soil  and 
then  another  under  the  top  foot  of  soil. 
This  would  not  merely  alter  the  mechanical 
condition  of  the  soil,  bat  also  improve 
it  more  permanently,  and  ashes  could  scarce¬ 
ly  be  said  to  improve  it  beyond  merely  mak¬ 
ing  the  soil  more  porous  ior  water  to  drain 
away.  At  the  same  time  road  scrapings  are 
valuable  as  well  as  the  scourings  of  ditches, 
consisting  largely,  it  may  be,  of  sand,  and 
indeed  any  vegetable  matter  may  be  em¬ 
ployed.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  as 
this  vegetable  matter  decays  the  soil  will 
become  dark  in  colour,  indicating  a  greater 
fertility.  Of  course,  it  is  possible  to  overdo 
it  with  decaying  vegetable  matter,  but  a 
dressing  of  lime  once  in  six  or  eight  years 
would  counteract  the  acidity  cr  sourness 
that  might  be  brought  about  by  such  heavy 
applications  of  vegetable  matter. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

1584.  College  for  Fruit  Culture. 

I  wish  to  know  of  a  really  good  agri¬ 
cultural  college  which  has  a  special  de¬ 
partment  for  fruit  culture.  If  you  can  give 
me  the  name  of  such  I  should  be  much 
obliged.  I  purpose  sending  my  son  to  it. 
(A.  L.,  Fife). 

There  are  several  agricultural  colleges, 
but  we  doubt  if  they  give  any  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  fruit  culture  with  orchards  for  the 
practical  carrying  out  of  such  work  and 
the  education  connected  with  it.  A  certain 
amount  of  fruit  culture,  both  out  of  doors 
and  under  glass,  is  carried  on  at  the  Swan- 
ley  Horticultural  College,  Swanley,  Kent. 
Apply  to  the  Principal.  You  might  also 
apply  to  S.  T.  Wright,  Esq.,  Superintendent 
of  the  R.H.S.  Gardens,  Wisley,  Ripley, 
Surrey,  where  they  have  young  orchards  or 
fruit  plantations  and  practical  horticulture 
is  carried  on.  If  there  were  any  vacancies 
the  superintendent  would  let  you  know.  YTou 
might  also  apply  to  Spencer  Pickering,  Esq., 
Superintendent  of  the  Woburn  Experimental 
Fruit  Farm,  Ridgmont,  Beds.,  where  such 
work  is  carried  on,  though  there  mav  not 
be  many  vacancies  for  fresh  hands. 

1585.  Bouquet  Making. 

I  wish  to  learn  wreath  and  bouquet  mak¬ 
ing.  Could  you  tell  me  the  addresses  of 
some  high-class  London  firms  where  I  could 
obtain  tuition?  Will  you  kindly  insert  the 
above  in  3-our  valuable  Enquire  Within 
column?  (Student,  Middlesex.! 

We  can  give  you  the  addresses  of  some 
florists  and  others  where  such  work  is  car¬ 
ried  on,  but  whether  there  would  be  any 
vacancies  it  would  be  necessary  to  make 
enquiries.  Instruction  is  given  in  bouquet 
making  at  the  Swanley  Horticultural  Col¬ 
lege.  Swanley,  Kent,  and  you  could  apdy 
to  the  Principal  to  ascertain  upon  what 
terms  you  could  get  instruction.  There  are 


also  several  good  London  firms  of  florists 
where  floral  work  is  more  or  less  extensively 
carried  on.  These  would  include  Wills  and 
Segar,  Onslow  Crescent,  South  Kensington; 
Gerard  and  Co.,  178,  Regent  Street,  W.  ; 
Henry  and  Co.,  175,  Victoria  Street,  S.W.  ; 
W.  Hooper,  186,  Oxford  Street,  W. ;  C. 
Wood  and  Son,  21,  High  Street,  Maryle- 
bone;  W.  Mackay,  60,  South  Audley  Street; 
and  W.  Newton,  wholesale  florist,  33,  Wel¬ 
lington  Street  and  Covent  Garden  Flower 
Market: 

1586.  Hot  Water  Pipes  Crossing  a  Path. 

I  had  an  idea  of  connecting  the  hot  water 
pipes  of  two  small  greenhouses.  There  is 
a  path  which  cannot  be  altered  between  the 
two.  I  should  like  to  know  in  an  early 
issue  if  the  water  pipes  would  get  hot  if 
laid  down  as  shown  in  the  rough  sketch. 

I  know  how  they  should  be  laid,  but  wanted 
to  get  over  the  difficulty  by  using  one 
boiler.  (Novice,  Middlesex). 

The  circulation  would  be  rather  difficult 
to  commence  -\vith  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  bent  portion  of  the  pipes  lying  be¬ 
neath  the  walk  would  hold  cold  water,  and 
hot  water  being  lighter  would  not  readily 
enter  the  dip  unless  the  water  was  so  hot 
at  the  boiler  as  practically  to  force  its  way. 
We  have  had  plenty  of  experience  with  flues 
that  dipped  under  greenhouse  paths  and  we 
can  only  say  that  they  are  extremely  trouble¬ 
some.  We  think  it  would  be  even  more  diffi¬ 
cult  with  hot  water  pipes.  We  think  an 
attempt  ought  to  be  made  by  lowering  the 
whole  heating  apparatus  so  as  to  get  the 
pipes  across  the  pathway  without  dipping 
beneath  it.  Whether  you  adopt  this 
plan  or  that  which  you  suggest,  the  pipes 
at  the  far  end  from  the  boiler  should  be 
considerably  higher  than  the  end  next  the 
boiler  and  that  would  assist  the  circulation. 
The  return  pipe  may,  of  course,  lie  lower 
as  that  enters  the  boiler  at  the  base  or 
nearly  so.  In  any  case  we  should  not  advise 
you  to  go  to  great  expense  in  laying  a.  set  of 
pipes  dipping  under  the  pathway. 

1587.  January  Numbers  of  “  The  Gardening 

World.” 

In  your  paper  a  fortnight  ago  one  of 
your  readers  was  asking  for  copies  of  the 
“G.W.”  for  January,  1906.  I  have  the  num¬ 
bers  for  6th,  13th  and  27th  of  that  month 
and  year.  They  are  badly  soiled,  but  if  they 
are  of  any  use  to  him  he  may  have  them. 
(Mr.  C.  Hanham,  6,  York  Street,  Chester). 

The  above  is  in  answer  to  the  question 
1499  to  “  Cathay,  Surrey,”  who  may  take 
this  opportunity  of  getting  the  copies  if  not 
already  supplied. 

1588.  Lady-birds. 

I  notice  in  one  of  your  recent  issues  you 
mention  the  advantage  of  lady-birds  for  the 
destruction  of  green  fly  in  houses ;  you  also 
stated  that  some  could  be  got,  and  I  should 
like  very  much  if  you  can  tell  me  where 
their  eggs  can  be  obtained.  P.  H.  C., 
Renfrew). 

We  do  not  remember  the  note  to  which 
you  refer  and  which  may  have  been  made 
by  some  correspondent.  We  do  not  know 
that  anyone  in  this  country  has  been  col¬ 
lecting  lady-birds  for  home  use.  They  are 
so  readily  obtained  that  anyone  with  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  them  and  with  a  need  for  them 
simply  looks  for  them  in  likely  situations 
and  collects  them  for  their  own  use.  Y’ou 
could  possibly  obtain  the  services  of  a  local 
entomologist  or  naturalist  to  collect  the 
beetles  for  you  or  the  larvae  or  eggs 
as  the  case  may  be.  They  are  usually 
obtainable,  especially  the  larvae,  during  a 
oonsidterable  portion  of  the  season.  The 
most  common  lady-bird  is  Coccinella  bipunc- 

tata.  - 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS. 

(J.  M.  R.)  1,  Billbergia  nutans;  2, 
Episcia  cupreata ;  3,  Agiathea  coelestis.— 


(R.  W.)  1,  Eupatorium  ianthinum ;  2,  Acacia 
riceana ;  3,  Acacia  armata ;  4,  Scirpus  cer- 
nuus  (better  known  as  Isolepis  gracilis). — 
(D.  Willox)  1,  The  Hazel  (Corylus  avel- 
lana) ;  2,  Garya  elliptica;  3,  Erica  herbacea  ; 
4,  Vinca  minor ;  5,  Daphne  Mezereum. — 
(Henry  Walker)  1,  Saxifraga  ligulata;  2, 
Galanthus  Elwesii;  3,  Helleborus  niger  alti-' 
folius;  4,  Daphne  oleoides ;  5,  Petasites 
fragrans;  6,  Choisya  ternata. — (C.  R.  Len- 
drum)  1,  Lomaria  ciliata ;  2,  Asplenium 
ebeneum;  3,  Pteris  longifolia;  4,  Nephro- 
dium  molle;  5,  Polypodium  appendicula- 
tum;  6,  Nephrolepis  Duffi. — (Pteris)  1,  As¬ 
plenium  Trichomanes;  2,  Camptosorus 
rhizophyllus ;  3,  Asplenium  Hemionitis. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

A.  Kennelly,  Chadwell  Heathy  Essex. — 
Kennelly’s  Flower  Seeds,  Roots,  Tubers, 
etc. 

The  Native  Guano  Company, 
Limited,  29,  New  Bridge  Street,  Black- 
friars,  London. — Native  Guano. 

John  Hood,  Kerse  Nursery,  Beith, 
Scotland. — Descriptive  List  of  Pansies, 
Y’iolas,  .Dahlias,  Chrysanthemums. 

Amos  Perry,  Hardy  Plant  Farm, 
Enfield,  Middlesex.— Perry's  New  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Border  and  Rock  Plants. 

- — 

Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. 

The  67th  annual  meeting  of  this  insti¬ 
tution  was  held  on  January  24th,  Mr. 
Harry  J.  Y’eitch,  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  presiding.  The  annual  report, 
read  by  the  Secretary,  stated  that  during 
the  past  year  seventeen  pensioners  had 
died,  and  one,  whose  circumstances  have 
changed,  has  resigned  the  pension.  Of 
the  men  who  have  passed  away  four  left 
widows,  who,  their  cases  having  been  in¬ 
vestigated  and  found  deserving  and  eli¬ 
gible,  have  been  awarded  the  widow's  al¬ 
lowance  of  a  year  without  election 

under  the  power  conferred  by  Rule  III., 
13.  Thus  at  the  close  of  the  year  there 
were  fourteen  vacancies  and  206  pen¬ 
sioners  on  the  funds.  To  this  number  the 
committee  recommend  the  e.ection  of 
eighteen  additional  pensioners  from  an 
approved  list  of  fifty-two  candidates,  mak¬ 
ing  a  total  of  224  persons  in  receipt  of 
annuities  for  life^the  largest  number  on 
the  funds  oif  the  institution  since  its  es¬ 
tablishment — and  sixty-five  more  than 
there  were  ten  years  ago.  It  is  gratify¬ 
ing  to  the  committee  to  be  able  to  help 
so  large  a  number  of  worthy  and  deserv¬ 
ing  people,  yet  they  deeply  regret  to  he 
unable  with  their  present  income  to  ren¬ 
der  assistance  to  more  candidates  on  the 
list. 

The  special  funds,  YTctorian  Era  Fund 
and  the  Good  Samaritan  Fund,  still  prove 
of  incalculable  benefit.  During  the  year 
^151  has  been  distributed  from  the  for¬ 
mer  fund  to  seventeen  unsuccessful  can¬ 
didates  who  were  formerly  subscribers  to 
the  institution,  and  in  the  same  period 
a  sum  of  ^103  15  s.  was  given  from  the 
latter  fund  as  temporary  relief  to  appli¬ 
cants  in  urgent  distress  and  need.  The 
grateful  letters  from  the  recipients  show 
how  much  this  timely  help  was  required 
and  how  keenly  it  was  appreciated.  In 
addition  to  the  amounts  mentioned  above 
a  further-  sum  of  £$0  was  distributed 
among  the  unsuccessful  candidates,  being 
a  special  gift  from  that  well-known  friend 
and  generous  supporter  of  the  charity  for 
so  many  years,  N.  N.  Sherwood,  Esq., 
YLM.H.  (trustee),  who  is  most  gratefully 
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to  buy  Sweet  Pea  Seeds,  the  choice  of  which  requires  careful  thought.  If  you  wish  for  certain  success,  seeds 

must  be  purchased  that  can  be  absolutely  relied  on.  •> 

Eckford  s  Sweet  Peas  are  known  the  world  over — indeed,  Eckford,  the  great  Sweet  Pea  specialist,  is  famous  for  the 
success  of  his  seeds,  and  is  recognised  as  the  greatest  of  all  specialists.  The  finest  blooms  grown  are  those  from 
seed  bought  at  Wem.  The  great  care  taken,  and  the  scientific  knowledge  put  to  practical  use,  have  resulted  in  the 
production  of  seeds  that  can  be  guaranteed  to  flower  with  grpat  strength,  brilliance,  and  beauty.  ECKFORD’S  SEE08 
ARE  ONLY  OBTAINABLE  DIRECT  FROM  HEADQU ARTERS,  WEM,  SHROPSHIRE, 


50  seeds  each  of  the  12  finest  Giant  Exhibition 
varieties  (separate  and  named)  2/9  post  free. 
50  seeds  of  24  varieties,  5/6. 


SPECIAL  NOVELTIES  FOR  1907. 


Queen  of  Spain. — An  exceedingly  dainty  soft  pink  of  ivory  clearness, 
per  packet.  1/-. 

Agnes  Eckford.— A  grand  advance  in  pink,  a  most  lovely  shade,  soft 
and  bright,  per  packet  1/-. 

Earl  Cromer. — A  delightn.il  flower,  crimson  lake  in  colour,  quite 
uniqu-,  per  packet  1/-. 

E.  J.  Castle. — A  flue  bold  waved  flower,  bright  rose  shaded,  pale 
soft  salmon,  per  packet  1/-. 


CPPPIAI  HFFFR  _ 1  Pill'Ket  of  tacl‘ ot  tlle  abui-r  grand  novelt.es  lor  7,6,  post  free  ; 

OrLUlHL  urrcrii  or  I  packet  ot  each  of  the  above  grand  novelties  and  12  Finest 
Giant  Exhibition  Vaiieties,  5n  ,eeds  of  each  (separate  and  named.,  for  9  6.  post  free  ;  or  1  packet  of 
each  of  the  above  grand  novelties  and  24  finest  Giant  Exhibition  varieties,  0U  seeds  of  each  ^separate 

and  named),  for  11/6,  post  free. 


Yon  need  not  buy  a  book  on  the  Culture  of  Sweet  Peas.  We  send  a  booklet  free  with 
every  order,  specially  written ;  even  trie  novice,  following  the  simple  instructions 
therein,  will  ensure  success,  and  obtain  "a  bower  of  flowering  b  nutv  ” 

Write  to-day  for  HANDSOME  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  of 
Sweet  Peas,  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds, 
which  is  ssnt  free 

HENRY  ECKFORD, 

The  Sweet  Pea  Specialist,  WEM,  Shropshire. 


Mrs.  Collier.— A  beautiful  light  primrose,  an  exact  counterpart  of  tbl 
lamous  white  Dorothy  Eckfcrd,  per  packet  1/-. 

Nora  Unwin. — A  fine  waved  pure  white,  per  packet  1/-. 

Mrs.  Alfred  Watkins. — A  charming  waved  pink,  per  packet  tj-. 

Frank  Dolby.  — A  iovely  waved  lavender,  per  packet  1/-. 

Horace  Wright.— An  entire  new  deep  violet  blue  self,  DSC 
pack  t  1,-.  ^  v 
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Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Society. 


thanked  by  the  committee  and  bene- 
ficiaires  alike  for  his  kindness. 

It  was  with  feelings  of  deep  regret  that 
the  committee  had  to  record  the  decease 
in  the  past  year  of  many  valued  sup¬ 
porters,  among  whom  they  would  mention 
their  esteemed  friends  and  colleagues, 
Mr.  Harry  Turner,  and  Mr. 

George  Norman,  V.M.H.,  also  Mr.  H. 
E.  Milner,  a  generous  subscriber  for 
many  years,  and  Mrs.  Lewis-Hill,  who 
evinced  her  interest  by  most  kindly  re¬ 
membering  the  charity  in  her  will.  The 
Hon.  Walter  Rothschild,  M.P.,  has 
kindly  undertaken  to  preside  at  the  sixty- 
eighth  anniversary  festival  dinner  in  aid 
of  the  funds,  at  the  Whitehall  Rooms  of 
the  Hotel  Metropole,  on  Wednesday,  June 
26.  Gentlemen  wishing  to  act  as  stewards 
on  the  occasion  would  be  specially  wel¬ 
come,  and  should  send  their  names  to  the 
Secretary,  Mr.  Geo.  J.  Ingram,  175,  Vic¬ 
toria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 

The  results  of  the  election  of  18  candi¬ 
dates  was  as  follows  : — Geo.  Perkins, 
3,437  votes ;  Eleanor  Hollingworth, 
3,185;  Rd.  Lowe,  3,015;  Sarah  Cole, 
2,988;  John  Selway,  2,924;  W.  S.  Camp¬ 
bell,  2,858;  Wm.  Young,  2,858;  Mary  A. 
Dean,  2,774 ;  Geo.  Dawes,  2,762 ;  Geo. 
Gooderham,  2,696;  Geo.  Murray,  2,639; 
Jas.  W.  Sedgley.  2,618;  Geo.  Capstick, 
2,565;  Thos.  B.  Buby,  2,554;  Chas.  Pea¬ 
cock,  2,282  ;  Ann  J.  Wilder,  2,265  j  Chas. 
H.  Alley,  2,218;  Jas.  Port,  2,116.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  rules  of  the  committee  not 
more  than  two  pensioners  beyond  the 
number  elected  by  the  subscribers  might 
be  elected.  The  committee  proposed  that 
Geo.  Melome,  aged  75,  and  Map  Ann 
Hodges,  aged  75,  be  elected,  and  this  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch  reported  that  Mr. 
N.  N.  Sherwood  had  sent  a  cheque  for 


£20  to  be  divided  between  four  of  the  un¬ 
successful  '  candidates,  and  that  Mr. 
Arthur  W.  Sutton,  of  Reading,  had  also 
sent  £?o,  being  one  year’s  pension  for 
another  unsuccessful  candidate  to  be 
afterwards  selected. 

- ►+> - 

H  ?saise,  oi  Sotidks. 

Mr.  G.  H  Hollingworth,  F.R.H.S., 
lecturer  on  horticulture,  says  that  in  every 
part  of  Gloucestershire  the  demand  for 
horticultural  instruction  continues  to  be 
great.  He  says  : 

Since  I  first  took  up  my  work  in  the 
county  as  lecturer  I  have  been  instru¬ 
mental  in  establishing  Local  Gardening 
Societies  at  the  following  places  : — Cam, 
Charlton  Kings,  Brockhampton,  Lydney, 
St.  Briavels  and  Winchcombe.  These 
societies  are  composed  of  professional, 
amateur,  cottage  and  allotment  gar¬ 
deners,  and,  in  addition  to  holding  annual 
shows,  monthly  meetings  are  arranged 
throughout  the  year,  at  which  lectures 
are  given,  discussions  take  place,  and  the 
members  exhibit  produce  from  their  gar¬ 
dens  for  points  or  prizes  provided  by  the 
society.  I  look  upon  these  institutions 
as  a  useful  means  of  increasing  the  inter¬ 
est  in  gardening  in  small  towns  and  vil¬ 
lages,  and,  while  freely  admitting  the 
value  of  flower  shows  alone  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  their  work  is  incomplete  without  the 
monthly  meetings,  which  are  a  means  of 
education  and  help  to  maintain  an  aJl- 
the-vear-round  interest,  which  is  very  de¬ 
sirable.  Apart  from  the  educational 
side,  members  of  gardening  societies  can 
adopt  co-operative  principles  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  purchasing  seeds  and  other  garden 
requisites  on  most  favourable  terms. 


Annual  General  Meeting. 

This  meeting  was  held  in  Dowell’s 
Rooms,  iS,  George  Street,  Edinburgh,  on 
the  9th  inst.,  Mr.  J.  W.  McHattie  in  the 
chair.  Mr.  P.  Murray  Thomson,  S.S.C., 
secretary  and  treasurer,  submitted  the 
Council’s  annual  report.  The  financial 
statement  was  generally  satisfactory,  but 
a  drop  of  about  _£ioo  on  the  Rose  Show, 
held  in  July,  caused  the  figures  to  work 
out  at  a  nett  loss  of  ^11  4s.  for  the  year. 
The  report  showed  a  nett  decrease  of  21 
on  the  membership  during  the  year. 

Horticultural!}'  viewed,  all  the  three 
shows  held  during  the  past  year  had 
been  a  success.  At  the  September  show 
Roses  were  particularly  well  represented 
for  the  period,  both  as  regards  number 
and  quality. 

In  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report, 
the  Chairman  intimated  that  the  Council 
had  decided  not  to  hold  a  Rose  Show 
this  year,  but  in  1908,  being  the  year  of 
the  Edinburgh  International  Exhibition, 
they  hoped  to  do  something  in  that  way. 

The  following  office-bearers  were 
elected  to  fill  up  vacancies  : — President, 
Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh ;  Vive-president, 
Colonel  J.  A.  Stewart-Mackenzie,  of  Sea- 
forth,  Brahan  Castle,  Cononbridge; 
Councillors,  Messrs.  Thos.  Hay,  Hope- 
toun  Gardens,  South  Queensferry;  J. 
Phillips,  nurseryman,  Granton  Road, 
Edinburgh ;  and  Robert  Brown,  Union 
Villa,  Dalkeith. 
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Please  write  nc  me  and  address  distinctly. 

Address— 

MACLAREN  «&c  SONS 

37-38,  SHOE  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


This  Insurance  is  not  confined  to  Railway 
Train  Accidents  only,  but  against  all 
Passenger  Vehicle  Accidents. 

FREE  INSURANCE.  £100. 

The  CASUALTY  Insurance  Company, 
Limited,  will  pay  to  the  legal  representative 
of  any  man  or  woman  (railway  servants  on 
duty  excepted)  who  shall  happen  to  meet  with 
his  or  her  death  by  an  accident  to  a  train  or 
to  a  public  vehicle,  licensed  for  passenger 
service,  in  which  be  or  she  was  riding  as  an 
ordinary  passenger  in  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  on  the  following  conditions: — 

1.  That  at  the  time  of  the  aecident  the 
passenger  in  question  bad  upon  him  or  her 
person  this  Insurance  Coupon  or  the  paper  in 
which  it  is,  with  his,  or  her,  usual  signature 
written  in  the  space  provided  at  the  fopt. 

2.  This  paper  may  be  left  at  his,  or  her, 
place  of  abode,  so  long  as  the  Coupon  is 
signed. 

3.  That  notice  of  the  accident  be  given  to 
the  Company  guaranteeing  this  insurance 
within  seven  days  of  its  occurrence. 

4.  That  death  result  within  one  month 
from  the  date  of  the  acci  dent. 

5.  That  no  person  can  claim  in  respect  of 
more  than  one  of  these  Coupons. 

6.  The  insurance  will  hold  good  from  6  am. 
of  the  morning  of  publication  to  6  a.m.  od 
the  day  of  the  following  publication. 

Signed . 

Address . - 


The  due  fulfilment  of  this  insurance  is 
guaranteed  by 

The  Casualty  Insurance  Company,  Ltd., 

123,  PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  S.W., 

To  whom  all  communications  should  be  made. 
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THE  GREATEST  GARDEN  SUCCESS  — 

MAY  BE  YOURS 

If  you  read  the  expert  advice  contained  in 

Cassell’s  Popular  Gardening, 

A  Practical  Guide  for  Amateurs  and  Professionals. 

Edited  by  WALTER  P.  WRIGHT,  Horticultural  Superintendent  under  the  Kent  Connty  Council. 


This  important  work  contains  the  most  valuable  and  greatest  amount  of  advice  to  be  found  in  any  work  on  Gardening.  It  is  the  result 

of  years  of  Practical  Experience  of  Experts  in  every  Branch. 

Everything  is  expressed  in  simple,  clear  English 

Understandable  by  all.  Nothing  is  omitted  that  would  assist  the  Gardener  in  producing  the  best  results — nothing  unnecessary  is  included. 

It  is  thoroughly  up-to-date  in  every  way, 

And  the  soundness  of  its  information  is  guaranteed  by  the  fact  that  it  is  edited  by  Walter  P.  Weight,  one  of  the  most  eminent 

authorities  on  Horticultural  matters. 

Beautifully  Illustrated  with  over  1,000  illustrations  and  a  Series  of 

Exquisite  Plates  in  Colours. 

It  is  sumptuously  produced  in  the  highest  style  of  art,  and  printed  in  clear  type  on  fine  art  paper. 

In  order  that  everyone  may  have  the  opportunity  of  possessing  this  beautiful  work,  a  new  issue  is  being  published  in 

24  Fortnightly  Parts  at  the  Popular  Price  of  7d.  net  each « 

Parts  1  and  2  will  each  contain  TWO  DOUBLE-PAGE  PLATES  on  PRUNING,  in  addition  to  the  Coloured  Plate. 

PART  X  XOW  READY.  ORDER  IT  TO-DAY. 

CASSELL  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  London,  and  all  Newsagents. 


BOULTON  &  PAUL,  Ltd.,  NORWICH. 


i!t.  bv  6ft. 
8ft.  by  6ft. 


No.  49a. — SPAN,  a  .  10ft.  by  8ft .  £10  10  0  ® £  -  fi  Vt  °  I  by  6ft.  ...  £315 

No.  47a.— Lean-to,  10ft.  by  Tft .  £8  10  o  8ft- by  6£t*  •••  la  0  '  lbft.by  6£t,  ...  .£4  la 

These  houses  are  sen!  out  well-made, painted  three  coats.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  waited  upon  by  appointment. 

glaze  21-oz.  glass,  and  Carriage  Paid.  OADDIAOT  DAin  on  orders  of  4-Os.  value 

0  WALL.  FRUIT  TREE  PROTECTORS.  uMltH  I  **U  C  “Mill  to  most  Goods  Stations  in 

0  Special  Prices  for  Lon  ;  Lengths.  — — England. 


BY  SPECIAL  APPOINTMENT  TO  ffigysl  HIS  MAJESTY  KING  EDWARD  VII 

’S  PATENT  LAWN 

The  First,  Foremost,  and  Best  in  the  World.  Hundreds  of  Thousands  haye  been  sold. 


Established  over  Half  a  Century. 


GREEN’S  PATENT 
“SILENS  MESSOR” 
LAWN  MOWER. 


DONKEY,  PONY,  and  HORSE  MOWER. 


Either  “  Silens  Messor”  Pattern 
or  Wheel-Geared. 


C  reen’s  Fatcr.t  Ordinary 
And 

Water  of 
Sand 
Ballast 
Rollers. 


MOTOR  LAWN  MOWERS  AND  MOTOR 
ROLLERS  MADE  IN  VARIOUS  SIZES. 


Telephone  Numbers  — 

Leeds,  3580  (i  Lines). 

London,  2022  Hon. 

Telegraphic  Addresses — 

Smithfield,  Leeds.  i:  ;  :  i : • ; 

Surrey  Works,  London.  -  •>"  7- .  7 ‘  j 

Please  write  for  ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  LIST,  No.  14,  FREE. 

Highest  Award ,  Gold  Afr.dal ,  Royal  Botanic  Society ,  1905  and  1906. 

irumnn  cl  r  *  j  Smithfield  Ironworks.  Leeds,  and  New 

lnomas  bre6na  Son.  Ltd  ,  Surrey  Works  Southwark  St..  London.  S.E 


May  be 


had 


fro  n 


your 


Iron 


monger 


Seeds¬ 


man. 


No.  75.— Melon  &  Cucumber  Frame 


Na.  73 — Span  Roof  Garden  Frame. 


No.  49a.— Span  Roof  Greenhouse. 
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The 

AlpineToad  Flax 

Linaria  alpina. 

Of  the  dwarf  growing  species  of  Toad 
Flats’,  few  are  more  interesting  or  hand¬ 
some  than  this  alpine  or  rock  plant.  This 
is  due  to  the  intensely  glaucous  hue  of 
the  leaves  and  the  racemes  of  dark  blue- 
purple  flowers  with  an  orange  spot  on  the 
palate.  Most  of  the  species  of  Toad  Flax 
love  to  grow  in  dry  situations,'  while  some 
prefer  to  grow  in  the  crevices  of  old  walls. 
The  alpine  Toad  Flax  under  notice  can 
accommodate  itself  to  either  of  these 
methods  of  cultivation.  It  may  be  grown 
as  a  patch  on  the  rockery,  or  it  may  be 
inserted  in  the  crevices  of  rocks  or  large 
stones,  even  at  some  elevation  above  the 
ground.  The  accompanying  illustration 
shows  a  fine  bushy  plant  which  had  no 
other  support  than  it  could  get  in  the 
crevices  of  a  large  stone  partly  split,  as 
may  be  seen.  Just  below  the  Toad  Flax 
the  leaves  of  a  Pink  (Dianthus)  may  be 
seen.  From  this  illustration  a  hint  may 
be  gleaned  of  what  may  be  considered 
trulv  rock  plants,  and  a  large  number 
mighit  be  employed  in  the  Same  way, 
either  on  the  rockery  or  in  wall  garden- 


Daffodil  Poisoning. — As  Autolycus 
has  it — “When  Daffodils  begin  to  peer, 
Why,  then  comes  in  the  sweet  o’  the 
vear,”  but  we  are  warned  that  some  care 
i;  needed  in  handling  this  most  popular 
of  our  spring  flowers,  which  comes  “In  a 
yellow  petticoat  and  a  green  gown.”  In 
r>  there  are  minute  crystals  cf 

(•xn’nt?  of  lime,  which  make  the  juice 
=  Gnse  irritant  to  the  skin  as  to 

produce  “Daffodil  poisoning.”  or  nasty 
sores  and  gatherings  on  the  hands.  They 
should  consequently  always  be  cut  with 
scissors,  and  not  pinched  off  with  the  fin¬ 
gers,  and  care  should  be  taken  not  to 


allow  the  juice  from  the  stems  to  touch  the 
skin.  There  is  a  similar  risk  in  handling 
some  of  the  greenhouse  Primulas  and 
white  Hyacinths,  so  that  it  is  perhaps  wise 
to  always  wear  a  ~  pair  of  house  gloves 
when  arranging  early  spring  flowers  for 
table  decoration  and  vases. 

- ++4 - 

Sweet  Pea  Alice  C.  Finn  — : 

A  Letter  to  the  Editor. 

Sir, — I  am  somewhat  amused  at  “  Culti¬ 
vator’s  ”  remarks  (in  the  “G.W.”  of  Jan. 
5),  concerning  my  references  to  the  above, 
and  did  I  not  suspect  the  identity  of  the 
critic,  and  by  this  alone  convince  myself 
that  your  correspondent’s  knowledge  of 
Sweet  Peas  is  a  trifle  hazy  I  should  feel 
very  much  disposed  to  let  things  pass. 

The  critical  one  endeavours  to  wax 
humorous  at  my  expense,  but  is  not  able 
toi  see  that  he  displays  crass  ignorance. 

In  the  first  place  the  variety  in  question 
is  a  new  seedling  or  break,  and  is  not 
being  offered  for  sale. 

I  referred  to  it  merely  as  a  matter  of 
interest,  but  “  Cultivator  ”  is  now  going  to 
give  it  a  special  advertisement,  although 
I  have  not  stated  where  it  originated,  or 
how  many  growers  hold  stock  of  it ;  but  I 
might  say  that  it  is  in  the  hands  of  several 
men  whose  abilities  to  judge  Sweet  Peas 
are  very  far  removed  from  those  of  “  Culti¬ 
vator.  ” 

If  “Cultivator”  has  had  any  experience 
growing  novelties  he  mnv  have  found  that 
the  descriptions  of  raisers  are  not  always 
Wi-n  ]  a  s t'K'c i n ! :  ~t  *i  rroOcl 
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upon  its  good  ones. 

But  I  am  not,  and  having,  I  hope,  a 
slightly  honourable  feeling,  I  merely  des¬ 
cribed  Alice  C.  Finn  as  I  had  seen  it. 
Moreover,  I  venture  to  say  that,  being 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  critical  of 


growers  at  the  present  time,  -I  rathi 
underrated  this  new  seedling. 

I  have  seen  Frank  Dolby  on  the  sho 
table  on  more  than  one  occasion,  an 
know  its  good  and  bad  points,  but  I  woul 
hesitate  to  back  it  against  Lady  Gris 
Hamilton  all  the  way.  In  his  own  ama 
ing  way  “  Cultivator  ”  rants  about  bloon 
on  a  stem,  but  does  not  apparently  unde 
stand  that  being  a  new  break  the  variei 
in  question  was  allowed  its" complete  fre 
dom,  or  almost  so.  Wideawake  men  c 
not  cut  blooms  from  new  breaks  as  fa 
as  they  appear,  therefore  the  plants  vei 
soon  lose  their  vigour. 

Whereas  Sweet  Peas  grown  specially  f< 
seed  on  ordinary  soil,  quickly  finis 
blooming,  Alice  C.  Finn,  owing  to  its  b 
ing  among  exhibition-grown  plants,  nev< 
collapsed,  but  continued  to  bloom  inte 
mittently  during  the  season,  despite  tl 
seed  pods  being  carried.  The  fact  < 
pods  being  allowed  is  sufficient  to  explai 
why  Alice  C.  Finn  got  weaker  later  in  tl 
season. 

When  “Cultivator”  deals  with  colour, 
am  bound  to  suggest  that  he  knows  e 
more  about  Sweet  Peas  than  the  verie 
tyro.  Lady  G.  Hamilton  frequent 
opens  with  a  pinkish  shade,  which  fad* 
as  the  flowers  age. 

Then  again,  there  is  no  lavender  < 
mauve  variety  that  holds  its  true  coloi 
right  through  the  season,  and  let  me  sa 
that  three  months  continuous  bloomin 
is  a  long  season.  Lady  G.  Hamiltc 
runs  frequently  into  mauve,  especially 
the  autumn  is  chilly.  It  also  runs  ini 
stripes,  being  frequently  flaked  with  whi 
or  deep  mauve. 

Indeed  there  is  hardly  a  variety  the 
does  not  vary  at  the  latter  end  of  tl 
season,  but  particularly  does  this  apply  1 
lavenders,  especially  when  grown  vei 
strongly  and  on  heavy  soil. 

As  regards  “  Cultivator’s  ”  opinion  c 
the  illustration,  when  my  noble  critic  hr 
seen  the  new  break,  or  comes  across  som 
capable  person  who  has,  then  it  will  t 
time  for  him  to  discuss  its  merits. 

I  have  hinted  as  much,  and  now  sa 
that  this  new  break  is  better  and  large 
than  any  lavender  yet  exhibited. 

Respecting  “  Cultivator’s  ”  remarks  o 
autumn-sown  Sweet  Peas,  I  take  them  wit 
a  grain  of  salt.  I  am  quite  as  much  i 
touch  with  the  trade,  probably  more  sc 
than  he  is,  and  therefore  venture  to  sa 
that  the  seed  sold  in  the  autumn  is 
fractional  part  only  of  the  quantity  sol 
after  December. 

“  Cultivator”  would  prefer  sowing  unde 
glass  early  in  the  year,  presumably  be 
cause  his  soil  is  not  likely  to  produc 
satisfactory  results  from  autumn  sowings 
I  by  no  means  wish  to  convince  anyon 
that  autumn  sowings  cannot  or  should  no 
be  made,  it  is  simply  a  case  of  soil  ant 
aspect,  coupled  with  a  definite  object. 

-“Cultivator”  airs  the  strange  opinio) 
that  the  general  public  do  not  care  abou 
exhibitions.  I  am  bold  enough  to  sa; 
that  the  exhibitions  during  the  past  si: 
years  have  done  mere  to  create  the  rxtn. 
ordinary  enthusiasm  1  at  mw  preva- 
than  all  the  empty  chatter  ;u:I.  as 
correspondent  pens. 

The  finest  show  varieties  are  the  be; 
for  all  purposes,  and  when  the  genera 
public  see  the  magnificent  stuff  that  i; 
staged,  it  becomes  animated  with  a  desire 
to  grow  similar  blooms,  and  straightway 
strives  to  get  them.  Grower. 
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Of  all  the  flowers  that  greet  the  spring, 
When  winds  are  cold  and  keen, 

When  cloud  and  sunshine  fight  to  reign, 
The  Violet  is  the  queen. 

She  holds  her  court  ’midst  Primroses, 
Which  round  her  stand  and  wad; 

The  gaudy  Tulips  bow  to  her, 

And  Daisies  guard  her  gate. 

Whilst  Daffodils  must  hang  their  heads, 
Their  sweets  may  not  compare 

With  perfume  from  the  Violet, 

So  delicate  and  rare. 

Her  modesty  attracts  the  world 
To  seek  her  out  alone ; 

They  pass  the  flaunting  Tulips  by, 

To  worship  at  her  throne. 

When  crushed  and  broken  most  then  she 
Her  greatest  blessing  yields, 

To  teach  us  men  that  we  may  learn 
A  sermon  from  the  fields. 

Beloved  by  all,  worn  o’er  our  hearts, 

We  keep  her  mem'ry  green  ; 

When  she  is  dead,  her  perfume  lives, 

And  she  remains  our  queen. 

Baynton-Taylor. 


LXXXI. 

Annuals  for  Informal  Positions. 

Some  excellent  annuals  for  the  informal 
positions  in  the  garden — and  certainly' 
they  are  among  those  from  which  the  true 
flower-lover  will  get  the  most  pleasure. 
It  is  altogether  a  different  pleasure  from 
that  derived  from  seeing  a  gay  bed 
planted  entirely  with  one  particular 
variety  of  plant.  In  these  less  formal 
borders  and  beds  we  have  no  thought  of 
the  bedding-out  effect.  We  find  space 
for  the  things  we  like — the  things  we  want 
— and  each  clump  or  group  in  the  border 
has  its  own  particular  interest.  This 
manner  of  planting  also  allows  us  toi 
grow  a  much  greater  variety  of  plants, 
and  every  year  it  is  growing  in  favour. 

A  border  of  annuals  may  be  very  beau¬ 
tiful  for  the  summer  display ;  or  the  an¬ 
nuals  may  share  the  space  with  perennial 
nlants  with  equally  good  effect.  We 
must  remember  what  a  number  of  annual 
plants  have  been  introduced  into  England 
within  the  last  ten  years  or  sto,  many  from 
California,  some  very  beautiful  varieties 
from  South  Africa,  and  from  Japan,  and 
also,'  of  course,  from  other  regions.  It  is 
rather  an  interesting  phase  of  gardening 
to  grow  one  year  the  annuals  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  another  those  of  South  Africa,  and 
so  on,  and  especially  those  with  which 
we  are  unfamiliar.  Last  year,  through 
the  kindness  of  a  reader  of  The  Garden¬ 
ing  world  living  in  the  Transvaal,  I 
was  able  to  grow  some  of  the  annual  and 
other  plants  of  this  region,  and  found  it 
most  interesting,  as  many  of  the  seeds 
were  not  included  in  our  English  cata¬ 
logues. 

But,  to-day,  I  must  name  some  annual 
plants  for  border  work,  and  other  infor¬ 
mal  positions,  the  seeds  of  which  are 
more  easily  secured. 

The  Browallia  is  a  charming  annual  of 
some  foot  and  a-half,  and,  in  B.  speciosa 
major,  we  achieve  a  grand  bit  of  vivid, 
and  valuable  colour — deep  violet-blue.  It 
is  only  half  hardy,  and  should,  therefore, 
be  sown  under  glass  if  taken  in  hand  be¬ 
fore  April.  When  put  into  their  flowering 
quarters,  the  plants  should  have  a  warm 
sunny  aspect,  as  they  are  natives  of  South 
America.  Not  onily  are  they  effective, 
but  they  last  in  flower  over  a  long  period, 
especially  when  the  seed  vessels  are  not 
allowed  to  form.  B.  elata  is  another 
good  variety,  somewhat  after  the  colour 
of  the  foregoing,  and,  as  this  colour  is 
so  distinct  and  characteristic,  it  seems  to 
me  worth  while  to  grow  only  these,  as 
other  varieties  are  very  much  paler  in 
colour,  or  white. 


Some  of  the  annual  Statices  arc  excel¬ 
lent  for  the  purpose  under  consideration. 
They  are  easy  to  grow  even  in  rather  poor 
soil.  S.  sinuata  hybrida  gives  a  charming 
variety  of  colour,  but  if  a  more  uniform 
patch  is  desired,  S.  sinuata  or  S.  superba 
are  equally  good. 

For  late  flowering,  some  of  the  annual 
Rudbeckias  are  splendid  stand-bys.  I 
had  some  seed  last  year  of  R.  bicoior 
superba,  and  found  it  flowered  better  than 
anything  I  had  yet  tried  in  a  very  dry, 
sunny  spot.  Indeed,  it  was  in  flower  until 
December.  It  is  not  exactly  a  high  type 
of  plant,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
a  good  deal  'of  licence  may  be  allowed  in 
the  informal  positions  in  the  garden,  and 
a  mass  of  this  plant  certainly  is  wonder¬ 
fully  effective.  I  hear,  too,  that  Rud- 
beckia  fulgida  hybrida  makes  a  capital 
border  subject;  it  reaches  two  feet  in 
height,  whereas  the  former  is  considerably 
dwarfer. 

I  often  think  that  the  beauty  of  the 
dwarf  Convolvulus  is  not  appreciated 
nearly  so  much  as  it  deserves  to  be. 
Such  varieties  as  C.  tricolor  kermesimus 
and  C.  tricolor  splendens  are  as  striking 
as  they  are  beautiful,  while  the  more 
familiar  C.  tricolor  gives  us  a  grand  tone 
of  blue.  The  Eutoca  and1  one  or  two 
other  annuals  that  have  been  much  writ¬ 
ten  up  during  the  last  few  years,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  deep,  rich  tone  of  their  blue 
colour,  are  no  whit  more  effective  than 
this.  I  should  say  they  are  of  consider- 
ablv  less  value,  "taking  the  size  of  the 
flowers  into  consideration. 

Chrysanthemum  Dunnettii  aureum 
plenum  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  best 
annuals  for  the  mixed  border.  I  prefer 
to  sow  early  under  glass,  as  that  gives 
time  to  pinch  back  the  young  phants  when 
they  have  made  four  or  five  inches  of 
growth,  in  order  to  induce  a  bushy  habit. 
With  good  cultivation  these  plants  remain 
in  flower  for  months.  Even  if  sown  out 
of  doors,  they  should  be  lifted  and  planted 
singly,  as  it  is  good  material  spoiled  to 
let  them  mature  crowded  together.  They 
must  have  ample  space. 

F.  Norfolk. 

- f+4 - 

The  U.H.B.P.S. 

Mr.  W.  Collins  (9,  Martindale  Road,  Bal- 
ham,  London),  secretary  of  the  United  Horti¬ 
cultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society,  asks 
us  to  state  that  the  annual  general  meeting 
of  the  society  wifi  be  held  at  the  Roj'al 
Horticultural’  Hall,  Westminster,  on  Mon¬ 
day,  nth  March,  at  8  p.m.  Three  trustees, 
under  the  new  rules,  will  be  appointed  ;  also 
a  treasurer.  Mr.  Charles  H.  Curtis,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee,  will  preside. 
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PROPAGATING.. 

SHRUBS 

FROM  CUTTINGS 

AND  SUCKERS.  .. 

Many  amateurs,  consider  the  propaga¬ 
tion  of  shrubs  a  difficult  matter,  and  quite 
put  of  their  range  of  practical  gardening- ; 
others  again  make  a  hobby  of  it,  and  are 
not  behindhand  with  professionals.  For 
the  latter  this  article  is  not,  of  course,  in¬ 
tended,  but  often  the  former  class  would 
like  to  increase  their  stock  of  shrubs  at 
present  occupying  their  gardens,  and  are 
at  a  loss'  as  to  how  they  should  proceed. 

Of  all  methods  of  vegetative  propaga¬ 
tion,  that  by  means  of  cuttings  is  the 
most  commonly  practised,  and  one  by 
which  a  large  number  of  useful  shrubs 
may  also  be  increased.  There  are  four 
kinds  of  cuttings  to  be  considered  under 
the  above  heading  (1)  Those  which  are 
struck  under  a  handlight  in  summer,  and 
consist  of  sideshoots  in  a  growing  state  ; 
(2)  ordinary  ripened  cuttings  which  are 
inserted  in  the  open  in  autumn,  and  have 
two  or  three  joints  below  the  level  of  the 
soil  and  one  or  two  above ;  (3)  ordinary 
ripened  cuttings  that  require  a  heel  or 
part  of  the  old  wood  at  the  base,  in  order 
to  give  a  larger  surface  to  form  a  callus, 
and  (4)  those  which  require-  a  portion  of 
underground  stem  attached,  not  neces¬ 
sarily  roots,  and  which  are  termed 
suckers. 

A  bed  for  these  last  three  kinds  of  cut¬ 
tings  should  be  made  up  in  a  sheltered 
position,  but  not  a  shady  one,  as  the 
cuttings  are  to  form  a  callus.  During 
the  winter  they  want  all  the  light  they 
’can  get.  Work  in  plenty  of  sand,  road 
grit,  and  some  leaf  soil,  tramp-  the  bed 
'evenly,  level  off  with  a  rake,  and  cut  a 
notch  across  the  bed  about  8  inches 
deep.  Insert  the  cuttings  from  4  to  8 
inches  apart  according  to  vigour,  fill  in 
and  well  firm- up  with  the  foot.  If  there 
is  one  item  that  means  failure  more  than 
another  if  neglected  it  is  this :  See  that 
the  base  of  the  cutting  rests  on  the 
bottom  of  the  notch  before  filling  in, 
and  no  harm  can  happen,  no  matter  how 
hard  the  soil  is  banged  with  the  foot. 
Then  level  up,  cut  another  notch  from  6 
inches  to  a  foot  away  from  the  last,  and 
continue  the  process  until  the  required 
number  of  cuttings  are  inserted. 

Ordinary  ripened  cuttings  may  be  in¬ 
serted  now  of  Ribes  (Flowering  Currant), 
Corn  us  (Dogwood),  Lonicera  (Honey¬ 
suckle),  Salix  (Willow),  Diplopappus,  and 
Ligustrum  (Privet).  Examples  of  cut- 
ings  with  a  heel  are  ornamental  Briers 
and  Weigelas.  Suckers :  Sea  Buck¬ 
thorn,  Philadelphus  (Mock  Orange),  Rosa 
rugosa,  and  Berberis. 

The  first  kind  of  cutting  mentioned 
should  be  inserted  in  a  bed  of  sandy  soil, 
made  up  in  a  shady  spot  in  summer. 
Make  the  cuttings  as  for  soft  wooded 
plants,  such  as  Geraniums,  and  insert 
with  a  dibber.  Over  the  cuttings  place 
a  handlight  and  keep  close  till  rooted. 
Examples  :  Olearia  and  Viburnum. 
There  are  numerous  other  shrubs  that 
may  be  rooted  by  one  or  other  of  the 
foregoing  methods,  and  the  selection  here 
given  will  serve  to  show  that  best  adapted 
for  the  various  forms.  H.  Arnold. 


The  liens  are  in  the  garden, 

It  makes  me  smile  with  glee, 

It’s  Tohnson’s  garden  they  are  in 
And  the  hens  belong  to  me. 

A  Bio  “  Kill  ”  of  Queen  Wasps. — 
Recently,  while  felling  a  Poplar  at  the 
farm  of  Mr.  George  Ward,  at  Tydd  Fen, 
a  colony  of  wasps  was  discovered  hiber¬ 
nating  within  its  hollow  trunk,  and  a  mug¬ 
ful  of  plump  queens  was  destroyed.  Each 
queen  is  held  responsible  for  some  twenty 
to  thirty  thousand  wasps,  and  this  big 
“  kill  ”  may  well  have  saved  the  fruit  gar¬ 
dens  from  at  least  a  million  of  these 
winged  depredators. 

Do  Plants  Throw  off  .Heat? — It 
appears  that  many  do.  A  remarkable  in¬ 
stance  is  offered  by  the  alpine  Soldanella. 
Its  flowers  actually  bore,  or,  rather,  melt, 
their  way  through  the  hard  snow.  Some¬ 
times,  indeed,  the  flower  opens  before  it 
reaches  the  surface,  so  that  it  actually 
blooms  in  a  little  hole  in  the  snow.  Usu¬ 
ally,  however,  it  reaches  the  surface  and 
hangs  out  its  pretty  violet  bells  above  the 
snow,  looking  as  if  stuck  into  it.  Grow¬ 
ing  through  the  snow  is  due  to  the  heat 
developed  by  the  vegetative  process. 


- -  (I.  W.  - 

Prize  Competitions. 


GENERAL  CONDITIONS. -Competitors  must 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular 
paid  contributors  to  THE  GARDENING- 
WORLD  or  other  gardening  journals  are  de¬ 
barred  from  entering,  but  occasional  con¬ 
tributors  may  compete.  The  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  competitor  must  appear  on  each 
article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right 
to  reproduce,  in  any  way, l  any  article  or  photo¬ 
graph  sent  for  competition.  The  conditions 
applying  to  each  competition  should  be  care¬ 
fully  read. 

-  ♦++  ~ 

WEEKLY 

PRIZES. 

A  PRIZE  OFTEN  SHILLINGS  will  be  given 
for  the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  para¬ 
graph  or  article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but 
value  rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in 
making  the  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Com¬ 
petition,”  and  post  not  later  than  the  Monday 
folk  wing  date  of  issue.  Entries  received  later 
thxn  Tuesday  (first  post)  will  be  left  over  until 
je  following  week. 

Two  prizes  of  2s.  6d.  will  be  awarded  each 
week  for  the  two  best  letters,  not  exceeding 
150  words,  on  any  interesting  gardening  sub¬ 
ject. 

RESULTS  OF 
LAST  WEEK’S 
COMPETITIONS. 

Some  of  the  best  papers  in  this  competition 
are  too  long,  and  we  desire  readers  to  keep 
within  a  column. 

The  prize  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  ;t  Saltaire  ”  for  his  article  on 
“  Sweet  Peas  for  Exhibition,”  page  142. 


GROWING 

ANNUALS.  ; 

«•' " 

HARDY  and  HALF  HARDY. 

Our  gardens  would  be  very  badly  off 
without  these  very  useful  plants.  The 
hardy  kinds  should  be  sown  in  the  open 
ground  in  March,  and  the  soil  should  have 
been  dug  in  the  previous  November. 
Hardy  annuals  are  generally  supposed  to 
look  best  when  sown  in  clumps  of  one  or 
'  two  feet  in  diameter.  Break  up  the  pre¬ 
pared  soil,  make  it  firm,  and  rake  over. 
Sow  the  seeds  very  thinly  and  press  them 
in,  and  cover  with  finely  sifted  soil. 

There  are  some  seeds  which  should  be 
covered  with  about  twice  their  own  depth 
of  soil  (Nasturtiums  and  other  large  seeds, 
but  most  of  them  only  require  to  be  sown 
about  their  own  depth.  The  soil  should 
be  kept  moist  and  shaded  until  the  seed¬ 
lings  are  well  up,  and  when  they  have  two 
or  more  leaves,  thin  the  plants'  out  well, 
leaving  them  about  three  inches  apart, 
afterwards  thinning  out  again  to  about 
twelve  inches  apart. 

If  artificial  manure  is  available,  a  few 
dressings  will  greatly  assist  the  plants. 

The  half-hardy  sorts  are  very  beautiful, 
but  to  grow  them  well  they  require  heat 
to  start  them  and  protection  in  their  early 
stages.  It  is  best  to  raise  them  in  heat, 
in  pots  or  pans  or  shallow  boxes ;  I  think 
boxes  about  fourteen  inches  by  ten  by 
two,  are  to  be  preferred.  February  is  the 
best  time  to  sow.  The  compost  should 
consist  of  equal  parts  of  fibrous  loam  anc 
leaf  mould,  to  which  should  be  added  a 
dash  of  silver  sand.  The  soil  should  be 
in  a  fairly  moist  condition  when  sowing. 
Sow  the  seed  very  thinly,  press  in  lightly 
and  cover  with  finely  sifted  soil.  If  the 
seed  is  very  small,  do  not  cover  it,  bu 
press  in  lightly.  Place  a  sheet  of  glass 
over  each  pot  or  box,  and  take  care  tc 
wipe  it  dry  every  morning. 

When  the  plants  are  large  enough  te 
handle,  prick  out  into  boxes,  and  final!} 
harden  off  and  plant  in  the  flower  bed: 
when  ready.  They  may  also  be  sown  h 
the  open  border  in  May,  but  the  soil  mus 
be  carefully  prepared,  following  the  direc 
tions  advised  for  hardy  annuals. 

Walter  Deverell.  : 
- - 

Verbena  Koepenick  Captain.— It  i| 
stated  that  a  London  suburban  florist  ha: 
raised  a  Verbena  with  a  bloom  of  a  nove 
tint  which  will  next  season  be  put  on  th< 
market  with  the  name  “Koepenick  Cap: 
tain.” 

The  First  Fig  Tree  in  England.-) 
Thomas  a  Becket  was  the  first  to  grot. 
Figs  in  England.  The  tree  which  b 
planted  is  still  to  be  seen  at  West  Tarring 
a  village  near  Worthing,  and  is  shown 
to  visitors,  but  it  is,  of  course,  dead. 

A  Famous  Fig  Tree.— The  death  i 
just  announced  of  John  Wallis,  of  Woore1 
Staffordshire,  one  of  the  best-known  hoi 
ticulturists  and  show  judges  in  th 
country.  For  many  y^ears  he  was  hea' 
gardener  at  Keele  Hall,  the  residence  o 
the  Grand  Duke  Michael  of  Russia.  I 
was  here,  in  1879,  that  he  planted  th 
famous  Fig  tree,  upon  which  seven  diffei 
ent  kinds  of  Figs  now  grow.  It  is  th 
biggest  tree  of  the  kind  in  England. 
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The  Pasque  Flower. 


ANEMONE  PULSATILLA. 


In  its  various  forms  we  should  consider 
hat  the  Pasque  Flower  is  one  of  the  most 
i/idely  distributed  Anemones,  for  we  have 
ven  had  specimens  sent  us  from  Canada 
vhich  differ  only  very  slightly  from  the 
irdinary  form  which  is  a  native  of  this 
ountry.  In  Britain  it  is  confined  to  a 
ew  counties,  and  occurs  chiefly,  if  not 
lways,  on  chalk  downs. 

In  gardens,  however,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
'asy  to  cultivate,  whether  planted  in  a 
hady  situation  or  fully  exposed.  Judg- 
ng  from  its  native  habitats  on  the  bare 
.owns,  a  sunny  situation  is  most  genial 
o  it,  as  it  enables  the  piant  to  make  its 
rowth  and  ripen  up  the  crowns. 

'  It  is  not  at  all  given  to  spreading  by 
neans  of  underground  stems  like  A. 
aponica  and  several  others,  but  forms 
lense  compact  tufts  from  the  crowns  of 
,-hich  quite  a  large  cluster  of  the  quaint 
.nd  beautiful  flowers  arise  in  spring, 
ifter  the  flowers  have  faded,  the  great 
□ass  of  fresh  foliage  for  the  season  is  then 
iroduced.  Every'  leaf  is  very  finely  cut, 
o  that  the  tufts  are  handsome  all  through 
he  season  long  after  the  flowers  have 
aded.  The  latter  are  of  a  quaint  silvery 
ippearance  on  the  outside,  owing  to  the 
lense  covering  of  silky  looking  hairs 
vhich  cover  the  sepals  and  protect  the 
nore  tender  parts  of  the  flower  during 
he  months  of  March  and  April,  which  are 
ifien  unsettled  and  decidedly  windy  on 
he  open  downs. 

When  the  flowers  expand  they  are  of 
•arious  shades  of  purple  inside,  usually  a 
ich  purple,  though  seedlings  may  give 
;i$e  to  slight  varieties  with  paler  flowers. 
The  fruit  itself  rises  well  above  the  foliage, 


and  consists  ;of  a  little  grain  or  seed 
vessel  surmounted  by  a  long  feathery  awn. 
It  is,  therefore,  rendered  conspicuous  and 
ornamental  by  the  fruits  until  they  ripen 
and  get  blown  away  by  the  wind-  The 
whole  plant  seldom  exceeds  roin.  high, 
but  the  flowers  may  only  be  3  in.  to  6  in. 
above  the  surface. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  is  evident 
that  the  Pasque  Flower  is  more  suitable 
for  cultivation  on  the  rockery  than  any 
other  way.  This  serves  to  keep  it  rela¬ 
tively  dry  during  winter,  and  bring  it 
more  directly  under  the  eye  in  spring 
and  summer  than  if  planted  in  a  border 
and  hidden  by  tall  growmg  subjects.  One 
clump  of  it  is  sufficient  to  make  an  orna¬ 
mental  patch,  but  the  effect  is  greatly 
heightened  by  planting  a  number  of 
crowns  so  as  to  give  the  same  effect  as  is 
seen  in  the  wild  state.  The  accompany¬ 
ing  illustration,  kindly  put  at  our  service 
by  Messrs.  R.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Kilnfield 
Gardens,  Colchester,  shows  an  admirable 
method  of  planting  it  such  as  we  have 
been  endeavouring  to  describe.  In  this 
particular  case  it  does  not  solely  occupy 
the  ground,  although  it  is  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  features  just  at  the  flowering 
period. 

On  the. right  hand  will  be  seen  a  portion 
of  what  appears  to  be  an  edging  of  Ivy, 
while  at  the  lower  right  hand  corner  an¬ 
other  Anemone  shows  itself.  Ferns  con¬ 
stitute  the  ground  work  of  this  beautiful 
picture,  but  even  although  they  are  ever¬ 
green,  they  get  much  borne  down  by  the 
snow  and  rain  during  winter,  thus  bring¬ 
ing  the  Pasque  Flower  into  great  pro¬ 
minence.  No  doubt  this  is  an  admirable 
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method  of  growing  it,  because  the  remains 
of  the  old  fronds  of  the  Ferns  cover  the 
ground,  forming  a  setting  to  the  Pasque 
Flower  and  preventing  the  blooms  from 
being  splashed  by  rain.  The  terns 
would  also  keep  the  ground  cool  during 
the  hot  and  droughty  periods  of  summer, 
thus  making  the  conditions  closely  similar 
to  what  the  plant  would  experience  in  £ 
wild  state  when  growing  on  the  grassy 
downs. 

- - 

SUBURBAN  .  . 

Front  Gardens 

C; - -  •  ~5 

With  a  North  Aspect. 

In  many  of  our  London  suburban  houses 
the  garden  proper  is  at  the  back,  secluded 
and  sheltered  from  the  public  gaze,  and 
no  doubt  giving  great  p.easure  to  the 
owner  thereof.  But  does  not  the  lucky 
owner  of  a  garden  owe  something  to  the 
many  who  are  less  fortunate  ?  and  in  their 
name  I  plead  for  the  better  cultivation  of 
the  little  front  patch  to  be  found  attached 
to  most  of  these  houses. 

If  a  few  Privet  bushes  and  Aucubas, 
with  perhaps  a  Holly  tree  for  variety,  are 
planted  by  the  builder,  the  householder 
seems  quite  satisfied,  or  is,  perhaps,  under 
the  impression  that  nothing  more  is  pos¬ 
sible.  If  his  little  patch  faces  north, 
he  is  only  the  more  convinced  that  all 
that  is  possible  has  been  done. 

The  dreary  monotony  of  these  little  plots 
must  strike  grief  to  the  heart  of  every 
true  garden  lover,  and  there  may  be  some 
who  would  be  glad  to  learn  how  easily 
they  could  be  made  really  beautiful  by  the 
exercise  of  thought  and  care. 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  banish  every" 
Privet,  for  they  poison  the  ground  and 
make  it  impossible  to  grow  anything  else; 
also  I  would  advise  removing  any  Aucu- 


Pasque  Flower  Anemone  Pulsatilla}. 


R.  Wallace  and  Co. 
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bas,  Hollies,  Euonymus,  or  other  ever¬ 
greens  from  the  middle  of  beds ;  they  may 
be  used  to  fill  up  corners,  and  the  Euony¬ 
mus  will  train  very  effectively  up  a  wall. 
Then  cut  round  the  roots  of  any  trees  that 
cannot  be  got  rid  of,  and  clip  back  very 
closely  the  trees  that  overhang  your  teds 
from  your  neighbours’  gardens. 

Prepare  the  ground  by  digging  in  first 
a  good  dressing  of  lime  to  be  followed  a 
few  weeks  later  Iby  one  of  well-rotted 
manure,  and  if  required  a  load  of  good 
soil. 

When  this  is  done  you  will  find  that  the 
following  plants  can  be  successfully  grown 
in  a  north  garden,  and  a  still  larger  selec¬ 
tion  may  be  made  for  a  garden  that  gets 

/  to  to 

the  sun  ; — 

Perennials. — Foxgloves,  Ferns,  Flags, 
Canterbury  Bells,  Columbines,  Solomon’s 
Seal,  Asters  (Ladv  Trevellyan  and 
Tripoli),  Montbretia,  Funkia  Lily,  London 
Pride,  Lily-of-the-Valley,  Creeping  Jenny, 
Stachys  lanata,  Winter  Heliotrope,  Peri¬ 
winkles,  Winter  Aconite,  and  Aubrietia. 
Crocuses  also  do  well. 

Annuals. — Yellow  Wallflowers,  Siiene 
compacta,  Canaryensis,  Japanese  Hop, 
Nasturtiums. 

Bedding  Out  Plants.— Petunias,  Cal¬ 
ceolarias,  Heliotrope,  Lobelia,  Geranium, 
and  Marguerites,  and  doubtless  others 
which  I  have  not  tested.  For  shrubs,  I 
can  recommend  Ribes  and  Weigela  as  do¬ 
ing  well,  but  they  should  be  used  spar¬ 
ingly  and  kept  within  bounds. 

Personally  I  prefer  a  background  and 
edging  of  perennials,  with  bedding-out 
plants  to  brighten  up  the  “middle  dis¬ 
tance,”  and  though  many  people  think  it 
a  solecism  to  mifc  these,  I  feel  that  no 
opportunity  should  be  lost  of  brightening 
up  our  little  north  gardens. 

The  plants  will  be  a  little  later  in  flower¬ 
ing  than  those  in  a  more  favoured  posi¬ 
tion,  but  flower  they  will,  and  will  be  a 
joy  and  delight  not  only  to  owner  and 
grower,  but  also  to  the  passer-by  who 
looks  over  the  wall.  Adelaide. 

PREPARING  A  SWEET  PEA  BORDER. 

I  prepare  my  border  as  follows: — First 
take  out  two  spits  deep  and  ft.  wide  of 
soil  and  dig  up  the  bottom  spit  well, 
adding  plenty  of  well-rotted  horse  or  cow 
manure.  Then  add  alternate  layers  of 
soil  and  manure  until  one  spit  from  sur¬ 
face.  Mi'x  the  top  spit  with  plenty  of 
bone  meal  and  superphosphate  of  lime, 
and  when  that  is  replaced  give  a  good 
dressing  of  the  superphosphate,  enough 
to  cover  the  ground.  Do  this  in  January, 
although  February  would  do.  Allow  it 
all  to  settle  down  until  the  end  of  March. 
Then  dig  a  trench  the  entire  length  of 
the  border,  about  6  inches  deep  and  con¬ 
veniently  wide,  and  sow  the  seeds.  Fill 
in  the  trench  as  the  seeds  grow.  The  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  trench  is  that  the  roots  are 
deeper  down  and  don’t  suffer  from  drought 
so  much.  G.  W.  West. 

Reading. 

- - 

If  the  World  were  Birdless.— A 
naturalist  declares,  man  could  not  in¬ 
habit  the  world  after  nine  years’  time,  in 
spite  of  all  the  sprays  and  poisons  that 
could  be  manufactured  for  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  insects,  if  there  were  no  birds. 
The  insects  and  slugs  would  simply  eat 
all  the  orchards  and  crops  in  that  time. 


Readers  are  invited  to  contribute  to  this 
column  short  letters  discussing  any  gar¬ 
dening  subject. 

Letters  must  not  exceed  ijo  words  each  in 


Early  Sweet  Pea. 

During  the  last  week  in  September  fill 
six  five-inch  pots  with  light  loam  or  gar¬ 
den  soil.  Plant  about  eight  Peas  in  each 
pot  an  inch  deep.  Stand  the  pots,  on 
pieces  of  slate  or  tile  under  a  wail.  As 
soon  as  the  seedlings  appear  protect  them 
from  the  birds.  In  November  stand  the 
pots  on  tiles  or  slates  in  the  open  garden 
let  in  the  soil  five  inches,  or  to  rim  of  pot 
to  prevent  them  from  drying  out.  In 
February  plant  them  out  in  good  soil  in 
clumps.  Treated  this  way,  I  find  it  little 
trouble,  and  commenced  cutting  flowers 
on  the  Qth  June,  and  was  still  cutting  in 
August  last. 

J.  H. 

Hants. 


Cupid  Sweet  Peas. 

This  is  a  charming  new  race  of  Sweet 
Peas  of  a  dwarf  and  branching  habit, 
about  9  inches  high.  Although  they  have 
been  in  existence  for  a  few  seasons,  they 
assuredly  have  not  received  the  attention 
they  merit.  All  lovers  of  the  taller  Sweet 
Peas  should  give  these  dwarf  sorts  a 
trial,  for  their  culture  is  simple,  and  they 
thrive  in  any  ordinary  soil.  They  com¬ 
mend  themselves  for  edgings  to  flower 
beds  or  as  clumps  in  the  rock  garden  or 
clustering  over  old  roots  or  rustic  nooks, 
and  are  extremely  beautiful  in  pots  or 
baskets  in  the  conservatory.  All  of  them 
possess  a  fine  fragrance.  There  are  now 
over  a  dozen  varieties.  Cannot  the  hy¬ 
bridist  bring  about  a  Sweet  Pea  of  2  and 
3  feet  high  ? 

A.  V.  M. 

Wishaw. 


Herbaceous  Plants. 

The  love  for  herbaceous  plants  has  ob¬ 
tained  a  strong  hold  on  people,  both 
amateurs  and  professionals.  They  are 
abundantly  grown  in  most  good  gardens, 
and  the  taste  for  them  is  extending 
rapidly.  One  is  not  much  surprised  at 
this,  as,  in  Scotland  last  year,  owing  to 
the  wet  weather  which  we  experienced 
from  the  middle  of  July  to  the  end  of 
August,  the  bedding-out  plants  made  a 
very  poor  show  indeed,  except  perhaps 
in  the  case  of  Pentstemons,  Begonias, 
Antirrhinums,  and  Violas.  But  herbaceous 
plants  such  as  Campanulas,  Asters,  Gail- 
lardias,  Heleniums,  Delphiniums, 
Phloxes,  and  Paeonies  compensated  for 
the  loss  in  other  directions.  Herbaceous 
plants  like  a  fairly  rich  soil,  also  plenty 
of  air  and  light  to  produce  good  flowering. 
The  charm  of  a  herbaceous  border  de¬ 
pends  largely  in  making  a  choice  selec¬ 
tion,  and  this  can  best  be  done  by  visit¬ 
ing  large  gardens  and  nurseries  and  tak¬ 
ing  notes  when  the  plants  are  in  bloom. 

J.  C.  Dick. 

Linlithgow. 


length ,  and  must  be  written  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only. 

Two  Prizes  of  zs.  6d.  each  will  be 
awarded  each  week  for  the  two  Letters 
which  the  Editor  considers  to  be  the  best. 


Out-of-doors  Sowing  of  Spring  Onions. 

Those  without  time  sufficient  for  sow  in 
in  boxes  and  pricking  out  will  find  th 
following  plan  an  excellent  one.  In  mo: 
parts  of  England,  early  in  February  is  th 
best  time  to  sow  Onion  seed.  The  groun 
should  have  been  dug  and  well  manure 
in  autumn,  then,  as  soon  as  weather  pe' 
mits,  fine  down  the  top  soil.  Where  th 
ground  is  light  it  should  be  rolled,  or  we 
trodden,  so  as  to  get  a  firm  surface.  Net 
draw  drills  about  half  an  inch  deep  and 
foot  between  each,  sowing  the  seed  thin] 
and  evenly  along  the  whole  length.  Soi 
•or  (and)  ashes  may  be  sprinkled  along  th 
drills  after  the  seed  is  grown,  and  th 
seed  covered  by  raking  over.  A  goo 
plan  is  to  tread  again  after  putting  in  th 
seed,  before  finally  raking  level. 

ALBERT  A.  KERRIDCF.. 

Chippenham. 


The  Value  of  Deep  Cultivation. 

Too  much  importance  cannot  be  a 
tached  to  deep  cultivation.  By  its  ado] 
tion  I  have  obtained  good  crops  of  vegi 
tables  and  flowers  from  a  very  heavy  so 
for  the  last  seven  years,  without  the  aid  < 
farmyard  manure  or  fertilisers  of  ar 
kind.  I  dig  it  18  inches  deep,  sometinn 
more,  breaking  the  under  soil  up  well  an 
leaving  the  surface  rough  or  fine  accorc 
mg  to  the  time  of  the  year.  Keep  th 
soil  well  stirred  between  the  growin 
crops,,  as  by  this  method  you  obtain  a  ver 
fine  surface  soil,  'which  is  a  great  pri 
ventive  against  cracking  in  dry  weathc 
and  is  also  beneficial  to  the  plants, 
always  give  the  plants  plenty  of  room,  a 
though  my  garden  is  small,  and  combii 
ing  this  with  deep  cultivation,  have  thi 
been  enabled  to  obtain  good  crops  withoi 
the  aid  of  manure. 

Sussex.  H.  Rowles. 


Parsnips  for  Exhibition. 

The  Parsnip  requires  deep-dug  grounc 
Dig  in  the  autumn  two  spits  deep,  an 
put  a  layer  of  rotten  manure  in  the  bottoi 
of  the  trench.  To  get  straight  specimen 
the  best  way  is  to  bore  for  them,  using 
stout  iron  bar,  and  making  a  hole  3  fcs 
deep.  It  should  then  be  filled  up  wit 
prepared  soil;  old  soil  that  Chrysantln 
mums  were  potted  in  will  do  well,  addin 
an  8-in.  pot  of  soot  and  one  part  of  moi 
tar  rubbish  to  a  bushel,  which  will  he! 
to  check  rust.  Mix  all  together  and  we 
sift  it.  Carefully  press  the  compost  dow 
the  holes,  level  with  a  stick,  and  then  so1 
4  or  5  seeds  near  the  surface.  When  th 
plants  appear,  select  the  strongest  plar 
near  the  centre.  Sow  the  seed  the  thir 
week  in  February  if  possible,  in  rows  1 
inches  apart,  and  holes  1  foot  apart.  I 
the  growing  season  keep' the  hoe  well  a 
work. 
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Ghir?a  flstef 

Ostrich  Plume- 


PRINCE’S  FERTMER. 

- 

(Amarantui  hypochondriacus). 


The  above  is  practically  the  name  of  a 
strain  of  China  Asters  having  various 
shades  of  colour  such  as  blue,  white, 
azure-blue,  pink,  and  rose,  but  all  agree¬ 
ing  in  habit,  height,  and  in  the  form  of 
the  flower.  It  may  be  compared  with  the 
strain  known  as  Comet,  except  that  the 
long,  strap-like  florets  are  more  loosely 
arranged,  and  therefore  more  artistic  and 
suitable  for  decorative  work,  especially  in 
the  cut  state.  Both  the  Ostrich  Plume 
and  Comet  types  hold  the  same  relation  to 
the  florist's  forms  of  the  China  Aster,  as 
the  Japanese  section  does  to  other  Chry¬ 
santhemums. 

Ostrich  Plume  may  be  treated  as  a  half- 
hardy  annual  like  all  the  other  forms  of 
China  Aster,  and  raised  in  heat  during 
the  present  month.  The  subsequent 
treatment  consists  of  transplanting  the 
seedlings  into  boxes  about  2  in.  apart 
each  way,  and  after  they  take  to  the  fresh 
soil,  the’  boxes  are  placed  in  cold  frames 
to  be  brought  on  under  genial  conditions, 
while  air  is  also  given  to  make  the  plants 
sturdy.  They  are  finally  hardened  off- by 
giving  ample  ventilation  for  a  week,  and 
even  standing  them  in  a  sheltered  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  open  or  drawing  the  sashes  ol 
the  frames  entirely  off  night  and  day. 
After  hardening  in  this  way,  the  plants 
are  transferred  to  the  beds  or  borders 
about  the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of 
June. 

- - 

THE  ... 

Chinese  Lantern  Flower. 

C "  "  * — 5 

Physalis. — This  is  a  genus  of  peren¬ 
nials  generally  cultivated  for  their  decora¬ 
tive  fruit  pods  or  caly'xes.  There  are  P. 
Alkekengi  (Winter  Cherry),  producing 
long  slender  stems  with  terminal  white 
flowers  in  summer,  and  much  resembling 
the  Abutilon  in  habit  of  growth  and  flower  ; 
Physalis  Francheti,  a  Japanese  form,  with 
beautiful  orange-coloured  pods,  quite  a 
gem  for  decorative  purposes  ;  and  Honesty 
(Lunaria  biennis)  and  P.  Francheti,  which 
require  no  description  for  their  effective¬ 
ness  for  vases  at  Christmas  or  throughout 
the  winter. 

In  autumn,  when  they  change  colour, 
cut  and  store  in  a  dry  room  for  future 
use.  Sow  the  seed  in  spring,  and  raise 
the  plants  in  the  greenhouse.  Trans¬ 
plant  them  to  boxes  of  light  soil,  and 
harden  off  out  of  doors.  At  the  end  of 
May  plant  out  on  the  warm  side  of  a 
wall  if  obtainable,  in  their  permanent 
quarters.  In  severe  winters  cover  the 
roots  with  litter,  or  even  ashes.  Physalis 
Bunyardi  is  a  new  introduction,  more 
vigorous  and  with  larger  calyxes  than  the 
former.  This  was  produced  by  crossing 
P.  Alkekengi  and  P.  Francheti,  to  the 
credit  of  Messrs.  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Maid¬ 
stone. 

Physalis  edulis.— This  is  the  Cape 
Gooseberry,  and  a  glass  structure  is  essen¬ 
tial  for  its  maturity.  Edulis,  as  we  know, 
denotes  edible.  I  do  not  suppose  it  is 
grown  for  its  fruit,  it  serving  a 


China  Aster  Ostrich  Plume. 

double  purpose,  and  being  suitable  for 
decorative  purposes.  The  plant  is  pro¬ 
pagated  from  cuttings  or  quickly  raised 
from  seed,  preferably  sown  in  spring. 
The  back  wall  of  a  vinery,  or  even  a  cooler 
house,  is  a  favourable  place  for  this  if 
planted  in  good  soil.  Keep  well  in  hand 
by  a  good  cutting  back  in  spring.  The 
fruits  are  often  used  as  a  dessert,  some 
relishing  its  peculiar  flavour. 

Wishaw.  A.  V.  Main. 


The  botanical  name  of  the  above  plant 
may  prove  troublesome  to  those  who  have 
not  yet  made  its  acquaintance,  but  the 
popular  name,  Prince’s  Feather,  has  been 
well  known  for  many  years,  and  the 
plant  has  been,  perhaps,  more  popular  30 
years  ago  than  recently.  It  may  prac- 
tically  be  grown  for  the  same  pur]>ose  as 
Loves-lies-Blecding  which  was  figured 
and  described  on  p.  129. 

Seeds  should  be  sown  in  heat  during 
the  present  month,  the  earlier  now  the 
better  in  order  to  get  plants  well  ad¬ 
vanced  for  garden  embellishment  during 
our  short  season.  The  plant  grows  2ft. 
to  3ft.  in  height  according  to  the  richness 
of  the  soil  and  the  space  which  the  culti¬ 
vator  gives  it.  When  grown  vigorously 
it  keeps  branching  and  producing  many 
flower  spikes  of  a  rich  carmine-red  or 
crimson  and  is  very  effective.  Those  who 
cannot  afford  so  much  space  can  still  have 
a  clump  or  patch  of  it  of  more  moderate 
dimensions  by  planting  rather  more 
closely.  The  plants  do  not  last  so  long 
in  beauty  if  thev  are  too  crowded.  The 
bright  effect  is  due  to  the  coloured  bracts 
and  calyx  rather  than  to  petals  which 
most  people  regard  as  the  flower  proper. 
These  coloured  portions  are  also  cf  a  dry 
nature,  comparable  to  Everlastings,  and 
that  explains  their  durability. 


The  Most  Permanent  Colour.— 
Yellow  is  far  the  most  permanent  of  any 
colour  in  flowers.  It  is  the  only  one  not 
affected  by  sulphurous  acid  fumes. 


Maclaren  and  Sons, 

Prince’s  Feather  (Amarantus  hypochondriacus), 


March  9,  1907, 
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ATTENTION 

is  respectfully  directed  to 


TKING*SONS’ 
GIUNT  flowering  SWEET  PEAS 


Awarded  Two  Silver  Medals  by 
The  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 


The  Best 
New  Varieties 

For  1907 

- - 


6d.  &  1/- 
per packet 


Mrs.  Herbert  King:  is  the  most 
beautiful  Sweet  Pea  in  cultivation, 
pearly  white,  tinged  with  pink,  1/-  and 
1/6  per  packet. 

- - 

Charming  Coloured  Plate  and  full  particulars 
of  the  gems  of  this  popular  flower  post  free, 

JOHN  K.  KING  &  SONS, 

The  King’s  Seedsmen,  by  Royal  Warrant, 

Coggeshall,  ESSEX,  also  Reading,  BERKS. 


GRICE’S  SWEET  PEAS. 


Frr  nearly  10  years  we  have  claimed  for  our  Sweet  Pea 
collections  that  they  were  not  only  the  Cheapest  but  the 
best  in  the  market,  and  a  trial  order  will  prove  conclusively 
that  while  it  is  necessary  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  a  good 
article,  it  is  not  necessary  to  pay  the  fancy  prices  so  often 
asked  for  seeds  of  these  charming  and  popular  flowers. 

Our  Collections  for  the  present  season  have  as  usual  been 
carefully  revised,  and  we  Invite  comparison  of  our  offer 
with  any  other  advertised. 

Collection  No.  1  contains  18  fine  named  varieties,  em¬ 
bracing  all  shades  of  colour.  Price  1/2  Post  Free. 

With  the  above  we  send  gratis  a  packet  of  100  seeds  of  our 
Prize  Strain  of  Aster  Ciant  Comet  mixed. 

Collection  No.  2  contains  18  choice  varieties  entirely 
distinct  from  No.  1.  Price  1/8  Post  Free. 

With  the  above  we  send  gratis  a  packet  of  100  seeds  of 
our  Prize  Strain  of  Large  Flowering  Stocks  mixed. 

The  two  collections,  post  free,  2/6,  with  a  packet  of  our 
Special  Strain  of  Machet  Mignonette,  gratis. 

Collection  No.  3  contains  the  following  18  superb  new 
varieties Black  Knight,  Dainty,  Dorothy  Eckford,  Gladys 
Onmn,  George  Gordon,  Helen  Lewis,  Helen  Pierce,  Hon. 
Mrs.  E.  Kenyon,  Jeannie  Gordon,  Jessie  Outhbertson,  King 
Edward  VII.,  Lady  Grisel  Hamilton,  Marchioness  of  Chol- 
mondeley,  Miss  H.  Philbrick,  Miss  Willmott,  Mrs.  Walter 
Wright,  Prince  of  Wales,  Komolo  Piazzani. 

60  seeds  each,  packed  separately  ...  2/6. 

With  the  above  we  send  gratis  a  packet  of  100  Seeds  of 
our  Superb  Strain  of  Aster  Victoria,  mixed. 

The  three  collections  post  free  5/-,  with  Black  Michael, 
Boltons  Pink,  David  B.  Williamson,  Evelyn  Byatt,  Florence 
Spencer,  John  Ingman  (25  seeds  each)  gratis. 

BEGONIAS, 

We  make  a  gregt  speciality  of  these  lovely  flowers,  and 
iffer  an  immense  stock  of  strong  two-year  old  tubers,  which 
we  guarantee  will  give  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  all 
purehasers. 

Single  .-—Scarlet,  Crimson,  Pink,  Copper,  White,  Yellow, 
Salmon,  Orange,  separate  or  mixed,  per  doz.  2/6,  per  100 17/6. 

Double:—  Copper,  Orange,  Pink,  Red,  Yellow,  White, 
separate  or  mixed,  per  doz.  3/6,  per  100  27/-. 

General  Catalogue  together  with  our  dainty  Sweet  Pea 
List,  sent  gratis  .and  post  free  to  all  applicants.  Please 
favour  us  with  an  application. 


Birmingham,  V 


SPECIAL  NOTICE 

For  1907. 


IF  YOU  WANT 

REALLY  GOOD  SEEDS 

AT  MODERATE  PRICES 

SEND  TO 

MR.  Robt.  SYDENHAM, 

NEW  TENBY  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 

No  one  will  serve  you  better. 


“G.W.’VPRIZE 

WINNERS. 

and  others.  We  can  supply  you  with  everything  you 
need  for  your  Garden.  Seeds,  Plants.  Utensils,  eto.i  of 

all  descriptions.  We  want  the  “  C.W.”  Prize  Winners  to 
send  us  their  requirements  and  they  can  be  assured  of 
being  satisfied  and  receiving  Crand  Value.  Write  us, 
sending  your  requirements.  Below  are  a  few  of  onr  offers. 

SEEDS. 

Drop  us  a  line  for  our  new  SEED  LIST  now  ready.  We 
solicit  a  trial  of  our  genuine  stock  of  POTATOES,  VEGE¬ 
TABLES,  and  FLOWERS  of  all  kinds,  which  are  not  only 
true,  but  very  lowest  prices,  and  finest  procurable.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  post  you  a  copy  of  our  List  on  application. 

COLLECTIONS  TO  SUIT  ALL. 
COLLECTION  No.  1  contains  22  sorts  of  Vegetable  Seeds 
and  12  varieties  of  Showy  Annuals.  5  '-;  free  per  Parcels 
Post,  5/6. 

COLLECTION  No.  2  contains  13  sorts  of  Vegetable  Seeds 
and  6  varietbs  of  Showy  Annuals.  2/6  ;  free  per  Parcels 
Post,  2/9. 

LILIES 


SWEET  PEAS  A  SPECIALITY. 

12  Useful  Varieties,  50  Seeds  of  each,  Is.  6d, 

26  Good  Varieties,  50  Seeds  of  each,  2s.  6d. 

44  Best  Varieties,  50  Seeds  of  each,  4s. 

All  the  NEWEST  VARIETIES  AT  POPULAR  PRICES, 

Henry  Eckford,  25  seeds,  6d.;  Queen  Alexan¬ 
dra,  25  seeds,  6d. ;  Sybil  Eckford,  25  seeds,  4d. ; 
Countess  Spencer,  50  seeds,  3d. ;  Helen  Lewis, 

50  seeds,  4d. ;  Helen  Pierce,  25  seeds,  3d. ;  John 
Ingman;  50  seeds,  3d.  ;  Paradise,  new  warm  rose 
form  of  Countess  Spencer,  or  an  improved  Enchantress, 
50  seeds,  6d.;  Evelyn  Byatt,  25  seeds,  3d.;  Mrs. 
Charles  Foster,  2a  seeds,  6d.;  Komolo  Pizzani, 
25  seeds,  3d. ;  Rosie  Sydenham,  20  seeds,  3d. ;  or 
the  12  varieties  for  3s.  6d. 

The  full  Collection  of  56  varieties,  6s.  6d. 

Anyone  may  select  their  own  varieties,  and  have  3s.  worth 
for  2s.  6d.,  or  six  packets  of  any  variety  at  price  of  five. 

FLOWER  SEEDS. 

Schizanthus  Wisetonensis,  from  the  best  strain 
in  the  Kingdom,  200  seeds  3cl.  Kicotiana  Hybrids 
all  the  new  colours  in  the  sweet  scented  strain,  about  l,ou0 
seeds,  3d.  Double  Begonia  Seed,  from  Mr.  Fred, 
Davis  Gold  Medal  Prize  Flowers,  equal  to  the  best  strain  in 
existence,  150  plump  selected  seeds,  1/-,  or  three  packets  for 
2/6.  Carnation  seed,  saved  from  the  very  best  prize 
\  arieties  ,100  seeds,  2/6. 

ONIONS. 

Selected  stocks  of  Excelsior,  about  1,500  seeds,  6d, ;  Ailsa 
Craig,  about  1,200  seeds,  6d. ;  Rousham  Park,  a  very  choice 
strain,  8d.  per  ounce ;  Zittau,  for  keeping,  6d.  per  ounce. 
Other  varieties  equally  cheap. 

TOMATOES. 

These  are  sure  to  give  satisfaction,  an!  equal  to  many 
fancy-named  varieties  sold  at  five  or  six  times  the  money. 
Perfection,  Holmes’  Supreme,  Up-to-Date,  Hill  Side  Comet, 
Early  Open  Air,  or  Tamworth  Castle,  about  200  seeds,  3d.  ; 
The  King,  a  grand  variety,  100  seeus,  3d. ;  or  any  six 
varieties  for  is.  3d.,  post  free. 

PEAS. 

All  carefully  grown  from  selected  stocks  and  guaranteed 
equal  to  auy  similar  varieties.  Gradus,  a  grand  true 
stock.  Is. 6d.  per  quart;  Green  Gem,  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  to  take  place  of  Wm.  Hurst,  with  pods  txvice  the 
size.  Is.  3d.  per  quart;  Duke  of  Albany,  a  very 
select  stock,  Is.  3d.  per  quart ;  Gladstone,  the  finest  late 
exhibition  Pea,  more  often  shown  in  competition  than  any 
other  the  past  two  years,  a  grand  true  stock,  2s.  6d.  per 
quart,  stock  limited ;  The  Clipper,  raised  by  Mr. 
Hobday,  and  shown  at  R.H.S.  under  name  of  Essex  Rival, 
but  renamed  The  Clipper,  not  to  clash  with  an  old  variety 
of  that  name;  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  Peas  of  receut 
introduction  ;  special  low  price  to  encourage  all  to  give  it  a 
trial,  Is.  3d.  per  pint ;  ’2s.  6d.  a  quart. 

VEGETABLES. 

The  best  Cucumbers,  6d.  per  packet  of  teu  seeds ;  the  best 
Carrots,  3d.  per  ounce  ;  the  best  Celeries,  3d.  per  packet  of 
nearly  10,0UU  seeds  ;  the  best  Beets,  8d.  per  ounce  ;  All 
Good  Cabbages,  about  6d.  per  ounce;  Turnips,  2d.  per 
ounce  ;  6d.  a  quarter  of  a  pound. 

ALL  OTHER  VEGETABLES  EQUALLY  C00D  AND  CHEAP. 


FULL  LIST  POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


FROM  JAPAN. 

Li  1 1  li  m  Auratum,  immense  bulbs,  very  sound,  14  to  15  ins 
lound.  1  3  each,  S  for  3/-. 

Second  Size,  11  to  13  ins.  round,  fine  lot,  9d.  each,  3  for  2/- 
Large  Bulbs,  9  to  11  ins.  round.  6d.  each,  5/-  doz. 

Lilium  Longiflorum,  pure  white,  sweet  scented,  trumpet 
lily,  large  blooms,  very  hardy.  3/-  doz.  -] 

Liiium  Speciosum  Album,  white  and  rubrum,  fine  sound 
plump  lot.  cheap.  5/-  doz.,  6  for  2/6. 

Guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction. 

YOU  KNOW  OUR  QUALITY. 

All  above  sent,  well  packed  &  carriage  paid  for  cash. 
Catalogues  free  on  application,  for  Bulbs,  Roses, 
Fruit  Trees,  etc. 


DICKINSON  &  SONS, 

BIJtB  IMPORTERS, 
NURSERYMEN'*  SEEDSMEN, 

HITHER  GREEN,  LONDON,  S.E. 


R?SMITH£Cb 


NURSERYMEN  &  lA/H  DPF  CT  F  D 

SEED  MERCHANTS ,  *v  Ul\ULu  I  C.r\» 


m 


FRUIT 


80  Acres  of  Saleable 
Trees. 


SEEDS 


The  best  procurable. 

Lists  Free. 

ROSES 

Hundreds  of  Thousands. 
Bushes  in  variety.  Pack¬ 
ing  and  Carriage  Free, 
for  cash  with  order  7/6 
per  doz.  50/-  per  100. 

All  other  Nursery  Stock 
carriage  forward. 

ROSES  IN  POTS. 

Ornamental  Trees  (91 
Acres.)  A  superb  col¬ 
lection  of  Herbaceous 
Plants,  Four  Acres  of 
Glass.  Clematis  and 
other  climbers  in  pots. 


GENERAL.  CATALOGUE 

(190  pages)  of  Nursery  Stock,  with  hundreds  of  illustrations 
and  full  of  valuable  information,  free  on  receipt  of  3d.  for 
postage.  Please  mention  this  paper  ~ 

RICHARD  SMITH  &  CO,»  WORCESTER. 


i6g 


NOTICES. 


To  Readers  and  Correspondents. 

it  xHB  GARDENING  WORLD  ”  is  published  by 
ICLARBN  AND  SONS,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  B.O. 
legrams  and  Cables:  “Buna,”  London.  Telephone 
imber :  997  Holborn. 

*  XHE  GARDENING  WORLD  ”  is  published  every 
lesday,  and  dated  for  the  following  Saturday.  Price 
e  Penny.  Annual  Subscription  (prepaid),  post  free, 
6d.  United  Kingdom ;  8s.  8cL  Abroad.  Cheques  and 
nittanoes  generally  should  be  made  payable  to 
iclaren  and  Sons,  and  crossed  London  City  and  Midland 
nk. 

Advertisement  Orders  should  be  addressed  to  the  Pub- 
iers.  The  insertion  of  advertisements  cannot  be 
aranteed  for  the  following  issue  unless  received  by 
iurday  before  date  of  publication. 

SDITORIAL.— Letters  for  publication,  specimens  for 
siing,  requests  for  information,  manuscripts  and 
otographs  must  be  addressed  to  the  Editor.  Oorre- 
indents  should  write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only, 
'd  give  name  and  address  as  well  as  nom-de-plume. 
ie  Editor  will  not  be  responsible  for  loss  of  unaccepted 
inuscripts,  photographs,  etc.,  but  if  stamps  be  enclosed 
linary  care  will  be  exercised  to  ensure  return.  If 
yment  far  photographs  or  text  is  desired,  the  price  for 
iroductivn  must  be  distinctly  stated,  and  it  must  be 
derstood  that  only  the  actual  Dhotographer  or  owner 
the  copyright  will  be  dealt  with.  All  contributions 
any  kind  in  the  Prize  Competitions  become  the 
iperty  of  the  Proprietors  of  “THE  GARDENING 
ORLD."  The  Editor’s  decision  in  Prize  Competitions  is 
al. 

3PE0IMEN  COPIES. — The  Publishers  will  be  pleased 
send  specimen  copies  of  “THE  GARDENING  WORLD  ” 
•  distribution  amoDgst  friends,  and  will  appreciate  tha 
rvices  rendered  by  readers  in  this  connection. 


6difoinal. 


“ jUplM  ?Uu\s” 

Those  interested  in  the  building  and 
.anting  of  rockeries  will  find  useful  assist- 
ice  in  a  book  entitled  “Alpine  Plants  :  A 
ractical  Manual  for  Their  Culture,”  by 
L  A.  Clark,  F.R.H.S.,  and  published  by 
.  Upcott  Gill,  Bazaar  Buildings,  Drury 
ane,  London, W.C.  The  first  edition  came 
it  in  1901  and  the  second  at  the  end  of 
1st  year.  A  very  large  number  of  books, 
hile  dealing  with  interesting  garden  sub¬ 
lets,  although  limited  in  space,  confine 
leir  attention  to  the  description  of  the 
lant,  omitting  what  we  consider  of  prim- 
:y  importance  to  those  endeavouring  to 
:t  an  acquaintance  with  the  various  sub- 
cts  available,  and  to  enable  them  to  cul- 
vate  the  same  successfully.  If  we  may 
lake  comment,  we  should  say  that  Mr. 
lark  goes  to  the  opposite  extreme  m 
•.aving  out  all  descriptions  entirely.  We 
ippreciate,  however,  his  cultural  remarks 
p  the  full,  and  we  think  this  a  very  valu- 
ble  feature  of  the  manual  and  the  bulk 
f  the  instructions  are  confined  to  direc- 
ions  for  cultivating  each  particular' 
lecies  mentioned. 

At  the  end  of  the  work  a  number  of 
■lections  are  given  of  plants  that  are  suit- 
!  for  particular  purposes,  so  that  those 
pving  special  conditions  to  which  they 
ust  conform,  will  find  this  serviceable, 
j  he  Rev.  C.  A.  Barry  contributes  a  chart 
:  various- devices  for  the  successful  cul- 
vation  of  alpine  plants.  This  shows  at 
glance  the  aim  and  object  in  placing  a 
!ant  under  any  particular  condition  or 
1  any  particular  situation. 

These  are  devices  adopted  by  cultivators 
!  enable  them  to  grow  plants  under  con- 
itions  altogether  different  from  that 
■und  in  their  native  habitats,  and  which 
'ey  find  themselves  unable  to  imitate. 


TUB  GARDENING  WORLD . 


Many  plants  are  quite  tractable,  while 
others  are  very  fastidious,  as  to  the  con 
ditions  under  which  they  will  thrive  in 
a  lowland  garden.  Eritnchium  nanum  is 
a  lovely  little  gem,  but  very  fickle  in  its 
behaviour  in  the  gardens  of  most  people, 


and  lengthy  instructions  are  given  for  its 
cultivation.  A  chapter  at  the  end  also 
deals  with  the  small  rock  garden  which 
is  annually  being  increased  in  number 
by  enthusiastic  admirers  of  this  class  of 
plants. 


THE  .  . . 


Common  Mock  Orange. 


/■ 


Philadelphus  coronarius. 


\ 


Though  not  the  most  conspicuous  of  the 
Mock  Oranges,  this  South  European 
species  is  perhaps  most  widely  distributed 
in  gardens,  and  is  the  first  of  the  season 
to  bloom.  The  white  flowers  well  de¬ 
serve  the  title  of  Mock  Orange  from  their 
fragrance,  colour,  and  shape,  while  the 
leaves  of  the  plant  when  crushed  or 
squeezed  give  off  an  odour  that  is  remark- 


in  shortening  back  all  straggling  shoots, 
to  limit  the  size  of  the  bush.  Then  a 
little  thinning  may  be  given  to  properly 
expose  the  remaining  portions  of  the  bush 
to  light  and  air. 

The  operator  should  be  careful  not  to 
cut  away  or  even  shorten  all  the  young 
shoots,  but  leave  a  number  at  full  length, 
so  that  they  can  complete  their  growth, 


The  Mock  Orange  (Philadelphus  coronarius). 


ably  remindful  of  Cucumbers.  More 
strange  still,  the  leaves  taste  like  Cucum¬ 
bers.  This  is  a  peculiarity  which  the 
plant  shares  with  Salad  Burnet  and  Mea¬ 
dow-sweet. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  a 
spray  of  the  plant  which  comes  into  bloom 
in  May  or  about  two  months  in  advance  of 
some  of  the  American  species.  The  shrub 
varies  from  2  ft.  to  10  ft.  in  height,  but 
3  ft.  or  4  ft.  is  a  good  average  for  plants 
•in  gardens.  Moreover,  it  can  always  be 
maintained  in  a  dwarf  state  by  timely  and 
judicious  pruning,  which  should  be  ac¬ 
complished  immediately  after  the  shrub 
has  done  flowering.  This  should  consist 


ripen  their  wood,  and  be  prepared  to 
flower  well  in  the  following  year.  Even 
if  any  attempts  are  made  to  prune  or  re¬ 
duce  a  Philadelphus  in  winter,  care  should 
be  taken  to  leave  those  young  shoots 
which  are  most  likely  to  produce  flowers. 
The  better  plan,  however,  is  to  regulate 
the  bush  in  summer  just  after  flowering, 
and  no  further  pruning  should  be  neces¬ 
sary.  This  is  an  easy  matter,  as  the 
leaves  show  where  thinning  is  required. 
- — - 

PYRUS  corox.aria  is  an  American  Crab, 
with  large,  flat,  blush  coloured  flowers, 
possessed  of  a  delicious  fragrance.  It  i« 
not  too  late  to  plant  it. 
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The  Flower  Garden 


Heralds  of  Spring. 

One  cannot  but  feel  that  spring  is  ap¬ 
proaching  at  a  pretty  rapid  gait.  Of  course, 
when  we  refer  back  to  old  calendars  we 
find  spring  arrives  on  a  certain  date,  but 
we  modern  people  pay  small  heed  to  dates 
where  the  weather  is  concerned,  because  we 
can  never  be  certain  whether  we  are  to  have 
two  days  alike.  Nevertheless,  spring  is 
approaching.  I  always  feel  certain  about 
the  matter  when  I  see  lambs  about.  It 
doesn’t  matter  whether  it  is  raining  or  snow¬ 
ing,  lambs  usually  begin  to  appear  from 
mid-February,  and  when  I  see  them  I  know 
that  I  haven’t  got  wrong  v/ith  my  dates  to 
any  great  extent.  The  cold  spells  that  we 
have  had  did  something  towards  checking 
the  precocity  of  some  things. 

Roses  are  not  nearly  so  forward  as  they 
were  at  this  time  last  year,  and  the  same 
applies  to  other  things.  I  cannot  say  that  it 
has  made  any  difference  with  regard  to  pre¬ 
parations.  Last  year  wet  weather  held  us 
up  a  lot.  This  season  snow  or  hard  frost 
has  had  a  checking  effect;  although  I  my¬ 
self  never  stopped  digging,  save  when  it 
rained. 

New  Meadowland  and  Lawns. 

When  cutting  out  beds  on  some  new 
meadowland,  I  marked  the  design  with  an 
axe,  and  broke  through  the  hard  crust  with 
a  pick.  Speaking  of  meadowland,  it  is  sur¬ 
prising  how  quickly  rough  grass  will  take 
on  a  lawn-like  appearance  by  rolling  and 
mowing  constantly.  Of  course,  weed  in¬ 
fested  meadowland  is  not  likely  to  make 
good  turf,  unless  one  is  willing  to  do  a 
bit  of  grubbing.  Thistles,  which  on  meadow¬ 
land  are  a  pest,  cause  no  trouble  on  a  lawn, 
for  the  constant  mowing  will  scon  place  the 
thistles  hors  de  combat. 

Removing  Bulbs  in  Flower. 

Bulbs  of  many  kinds  are  now  peeping 
through  the  soil,  and  owing  to  circumstances 
it  has  become  necessary  for  me  to  shift 
large  quantities.  To  attempt  lifting  after 
flowering  last  year  was  impossible,  save  in 
the  case  of  my  special  late  sorts.  However, 
these  had  to  be  planted  last  autumn  as 
usual,  although  it  perforce  could  only  be 
temporarily.  Now  that  they  are  through 
the  soil  they  have  had  to  come  up,  and  I 
venture  to  say  our  display  will  not  be  very 
much  worse.  It  is  in  such  cases  as  these 
that  heavy  soil  scores.  Owing  to  its  clog- 
giness  it  adheres  to  the  roots,  so  that  great 
halls  may  be  taken  up.  Bulbs  that  I  have 
taken  up  include  Daffodils,  Hyacinths, 
Tulips,  Iris,  Anemones,  etc. 

Bulbs  and  Rats. 

I  have  before  referred  to  the  destructive¬ 
ness  of  rats,  and  steps  should  be  taken  to 
prevent  them  burrowing  after  Tulip  bulbs. 
The  rodents  do  not  attack  the  bulbs  until 
growth  appears ;  at  least,  so  I  have  found. 
Sweet  Peas. 

If  the  soil  is  in  the  right  condition,  the 
present  is  a  good  time  to  sow  Sweet  Peas 
out  of  doors.  Personally  I  am  a  “whole 
hogger  ”  for  sowing  in  pots,  but  I  have 
stated  my  reasons.  An  out-of-door  sowing 
will  ,  give  flrst -class  results  if  the  land  has 
been  well  treated,  but  I  will  not  say  the 
results  will  equal  early  pot  sown  stuff.  The 
latter  gain  in  roots,  and  are  able  to  get 
down  to  their  full  depth  before  they  com¬ 


mence  to  flower.  For  out-of-door  sowing, 
I  would  certainly  advise  a  three-inch  fur¬ 
row,  sowing  the  seed  fairly  thickly  if  it  is 
plentiful.  Cover  with  one  inch  of  soil,  and 
when  the  seedlings  are  well  up  thin  out  to 
at  least  two  inches  apart,  and  as  they  grow 
draw  in  the  earth  so  that  the  seed  is  eventu¬ 
ally  three  or  four  inches  below  the  surface. 
Keep  early  pot  sown  plants  growing  sturdily 
by  allowing  plenty  of  air.  The  only  real 
protection  they  require  is  from  heavy  rains 
and  biting  winds. 

Sowing  Annuals. 

All  kinds  of  hardy  annuals  may  be  sown 
if  the  soil  is  just  nicely  moist.  Unless  one 
does  all  their  own  hoeing,  or  marks  off 
every  batch  of  seed  with  a  label,  I  advise 
sowing  in  a  nursery  bed,  transplanting  as 
soon  as  the  seedlings  can  be  handled.  The 
general  run  of  tender  and  half-hardy  an¬ 
nuals  may  be  sown  at  any  time.  Great  heat 
is  not  essential,  but  it  is  a  good  plan  tci 
cover  the  frames  with  mats  or  sacks  at  night, 
as  a  sharp  fnost  tends  to  lower  the  tem¬ 
perature  considerably. 

Carnations. 

Get  Carnations  planted  if  not  already 
done.  These  fine  garden  flowers  do  not  like 
rank  manure,  but  they  revel  in  lime  and 
mortar  rubbish.  A  fair  sprinkling  of  soot 
is  also  appreciated.  Remember  that  Carna¬ 
tions  need  firm  ground.  Trample  the  bed  as 
hard  as  a  roadway.  It  cannot  be  too  hard. 
The  surface  can  be  hoed  up  later. 

Pansies  and  Violas. 

Pansies  and  Violas  that  have  been  win¬ 
tered  in  frames  should  also  go  out.  They 
like  an  early  start. 

Violets. 

Violets  in  frames  will  soon  '.be  finishing 
up.  Go  over  the  plants,  and  remove  all  de¬ 
caying  leaves,  and,  after  stirring  the  soil, 
dust  round  with  a  little  soot. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

Black  Currant  Mite. 

A  further  move  should  be  made  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Black  Currant  mite.  All  swollen 
buds  should  have  been  rigorously  picked  off. 
The  migratory  period  of  this  pest  is  fast 
approaching,,  and  it  will  be  a  safe  plan  to 
start  right  away  with  the  sulphur  lime  spray 
fluid.  It  is  made  by  boiling  3  lbs.  of  fresh 
lime  and  3  lbs.  of  common  sulphur  in  six 
gallons  of  water.  Boil  down  to  two  gallons. 
A  pint  of  this  mixture  should  be  stirred  into 
20  gallons  of  water.  A  little  less  water 
will  do  no  harm,  while  the  trees  are  bare 
of  foliage.  Spray  or  syringe  the  trees  at 
intervals  of  a  fortnight  until  mid-May,  un¬ 
less  the  flowering  trusses  open  earlier.  It 
is  rather  risky  to  spray  when  the  trusses  are 
forming. 

The  Birds. 

This  fluid  will  help  to  choke  off  birds 
from  Gooseberries  if  the  latter  are  sprayed. 
Birds  are  doubtless  very  busy  just  now. 
Plum  and  Cherry  buds  never  ccme  amiss 
then. 

Planting  Strawberries. 

Strawberries  from  pots  may  now  be  plan¬ 
ted,  provided  the  soil  is  not  too  wet.  This 
fruit  must  have  firm  soil.  To  do  them  well, 
plant  18  inches  apart,  and  after  one  season 
take  out  every  other  one. 

Blackberries  and  Loganberries. 

If  the  improved  forms  of  Blackberries 


are  grown,  they  should  be  treated  as  p 
Raspberries,  if  not  already  done.  Loga 
berries  also  require  the  removal  of  old  fru 
ing  canes.  Retain  all  the  strong  new  woo 


The  Kitchen  Garden, 

Tomatos. 

The  present  is  a  very  good  time  to  a 
Tomato  seed,,  providing  an  even  temperatu 
is  available.  Sow  the  seed  thinly  and  sh; 
low,  and  prick  the  seedlings  out  when 
rough  leal.  Holmes  Supreme  dees  excee 
ingly  well  as  an  outdoor  Tomato,  as  dr 
Carter’s  Sunrise.  An  American  variety  th 
pleases  many  of  my  friends  who  have  lig 
soil  is  Garden  Sowing.  It  is  a  very  vigoro 
variety,  and  has  the  merit  of  doing  w« 
when  sown  in  late  March  in  a  cold  fran 
So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  other  varie 
that  will  ripen  heavy  crops  out  of  doc 
from  such  a  late  sowing. 

Various  Sowings. 

It  is  time  now  to  think  about  sowing  su- 
things  as  Broccoli,  Sprouts,  Early  Carro 
Spinach,  late  Broad  Beans,  Radish,  ei 
Spinach  must  be  sown  where  it  is  to  stan> 
between  the  Peas  is  a  good  position, 
pinch  of  Celery  should  be  sown  in  the  fran 
if  not  already  done.  Another  sowing 
Peas  may  now  go  in,  choosing  a  main  cr- 
variety.  Later  Peas  like  fairly  rich  sc 
but  artificial  manures  will  give  good  i 
suits.  Autumn  sown  Onions  require  plai 
ing  out  at  once.  Get  in  a  few  early  I 
tatos  whenever  possible. 

Hobti. 


The  Amateur’s  Greenhouse 

Sowing  Half-Hardy  Annuals. 

I  always  like  to  get  the  bulk  of  the  ha 
hardy  annuals  sown  about  the  middle 
this  month.  The  date  may  be  a  trifle  eai 
for  some  few  things,  but  these  can  easily 
placed  in  a  cold  frame  when  ready,  a 
so  have  a  long  time  for  hardening  off. 
only  a  few  plants  of  each  kind  are  require 
5  in.  pots  may  be  used  for  sowing.  Th< 
should  be  half-filled  with  crocks  for  dra: 
age,  and  then  filled  to  within  one  inch 
the  rims  with  a  compost  of  sifted  loa 
leaf  mould,  and  coarse  sand  in  equal  par 
By  leaving  this  space  at  the  top  of  the  p< 
a  pane  of  glass  may  be  placed  on  the  t 
to  form  a  miniature  propagating  fran 
Where  many  sorts  of  seeds  have  to  be  sow 
and  only  a  very  few  of  each  kind  of  pla 
are  required,  the  box  system,  previously  c 
scribed  in  the  “  G.W.,”  should  be  employs 
Hyacinths  and  Narcissi. 

These  should  be  given  liquid  manure 
assist  the  development  of  fine  flowers.  ( 
no  account  use  patent  manures  at  a  grea 
strength  than  is  advised  with  the  instn 
tions  given  with  them.  Beware,  too, 
nitrate  of  soda.  I  have  recently  seen  a  fi 
batch  of  bulbs  ruined  through  an  overdc 
of  this  powerful  stimulant.  If  used  at  t 
rate  of  ^  oz.  to  a  gallon  of  water  at  the  co 
mencement  of  feeding  it  is  perfectly  sa 
and  may  be  increased  to  ^  oz.  per  gall 
later.  Used  thus,  it  gives  splendid  resul 
Stake  and  tie  the  flowers  before  they  bear 
flappy,  avoiding  injury  to  the  bulbs 
doing  this.  I  always  use  a  forked-foot 
wire  stake  for  Hyacinths,  as  this  “straddle 
over  the  bulb.  Keep  plants  in  flower  as  c<. 
as  possible,  and  shade  them  from  sunshii 
Bedding  Plants. 

All  cuttings  that  were  struck  and  w  ■ 
tered  in  boxes  or  pans  should  now  be  pott. 
off  singly.  This  operation  pays  doubly  a- 
trebly,  for  good  plants  are  thereby  obtains 
which  fill  up  the  beds  rapidly.  I  like  > 
see  the  plants  meet  in  the  beds  by  the  '< 
ginning  of  July;  many  never  meet  at  a. 
frost  intervening  too  soon.  Use  no  crcc 
in  the  pots  now,  simply  few  three  pa  > 
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decayed  leaves;  these  will  be  seized  on  by 
the  roots  and  go  to  build  up  a  good,  strong 
plant.  After  potting,  shade  the  plants 
,  from  all  sunshine  for  a  fortnight,  stand 
them  thickly  together,  and  syringe  twice  or 
thrice  daily.  Cuttings  wintered  in  pots 
I  may  be  pinched  to  make  bushy  plants. 
If  stock  is  short,  sometimes  sufficient  growth 
may  be  pinched  off  to  make  a  cutting.  Ger- 
1  aniums  struck  now  will  make  good  bedding 
plants  by  the  .end  of  May. 

Alternanthcras. 

These  beautiful  bedding  plants  are  not 
largely  grown  'by  amateurs,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  in  wintering  them.  Where  any 
have  been  wintered,  they  may  flow  be  pulled 
to  pieces,  and  the  divisions  placed  singly 
in  small  pots,  or  in  rows  in  boxes.  They 
should  have  the  hottest  part  of  the  house, 
and  be  shaded  and  syringed  for  a  week  or 
so. 

Vines. 

In  the  ordinary  warm  greenhouse  the 
Vines  will  now  be  pushing  their  buds.  If 
the  rods  have  been  bent  down  to  assist  the 
back  growths  to  push,  they  should  be  tied 
in  their  proper  positions  before  the  growths 
are  an  inch  long,  or  there  will  be  a  danger 
of  knocking  many  off.  I  never  like  to  tie 
Vines  up  tightly  and  properly  at  first,  es- 
pecially  when  the  Vines  are  close  to  the 
roof  glass.  I  make  a  long  Icop  of  tarred 
twine,  say,  6  in.  or  9  in.  long,  and  in  this 
loosely  suspend  the  rods ;  this  prevents  the 
new  shoots — laterals,  as  gardeners  call  them 
—from  touching  the  glass  so  quickly,  and 
getting  their  tips  ruined  by  frosts.  A  moist 
atmosphere  will  help  to  start  the  Vines  into 
growth,  and  also  be  helpful  to  the  general 
occupants  of  the  house. 

Primulas  and  Cinerarias. 

These  now  flag  badly  in  strong  sunlight, 
especially  if  the  manure  given  them  has 
been  a  bit  strong.  The  Primulas  can  often 
be  stood  in  the  shadow  of  taller  plants,  but 
the  Cinerarias  must  be  shaded  at  the 
brightest  part  of  the  day-.  Greenfly  in¬ 
creases  on  them  at  an  alarming  rate  now, 
but  must  be  kept  down  or  the  plants  will 
collapse.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  stand  well- 
rooted  plants  in  deep  earthenware  saucers 
of  water  now  and  later  on. 

Mollis  Azaleas. 

As  these  finish  flowermg,  pinch  off  all 
seed-pods,  and  top-dress  with  a  little  new 
soil  if  necessary.  The  plants  must  now  be 
kept  well  supplied  with  water,  and  in  a  warm, 
moist  atmosphere.  See  that  cold  draughts 
do  not  reach  the  tender  young  foliage,  as  on 
the  perfecting  of  this  another  year’s  flower 
supply  depends.  If  any  ungainly  growths 
'  offend,  cut  them  back  as  desired,  and  keep 
the  plants  well  syringed  to  induce  new 
shoots  to  form.  Any  repotting  should  be 
done  at  once,  but  imported  plants  potted  in 
autumn  will  not  require  this. 

Marguerite  Carnations. 

Seed  sown  now  should  give  splendid 
plants  for  beds,  borders,  or  pots.  Even  for 
pot  culture,  I  prefer  to  plant  the  young¬ 
sters  out  of  doors,  and  pot  them  up  when 
nicely  in  bud.  A  well-erccked  part  should 
be  used  for  the  seeds,  which  should  be  sown 
thinly,  and  covered  with  a  pane  of  glass. 
The  seedlings  resemble  weeds  a  good  deal, 
;  so  nothing  should  be  pulled  up  and  thrown 
away  until  its  true  nature  is  known.  The 
I  young  seedlings  should  be  pricked  off.  2  in. 

apart,  in  boxes  of  light  compost,  such  as 
;  ^eaf  mould,  loam,  and  coarse  sand  in  equal 
parts,  shaded  and  syringed,  and  eventually 
ootted  off  singly.  They  may  be  hardened 
^2d  planted  out  about  the  middle  of  May. 

“  SlINNYSIDE.” 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

Shading. 

The  sun’s  rays  are  now  becoming  so  power¬ 
ful  that  there  is  some  danger  of  the  foliage 
becoming  scorched.  The  roof  blinds  should 
therefore  be  put  in  order  so  that  they  may  be 
used  on  all  necessary  occasions.  1  am  ad¬ 
verse  to  permanent  roof  shading  during  the 
early  spring  and  late  autumn  months,  be¬ 
cause  there  are  so  many  hours  during  the 
mornings  and  afternoons  at  these  seasons 
when  the  sunlight  is  of  absolute  benefit  to 
the  plants.  There  are  also  frequent  spells 
of  dull  or  overcast  outside  conditions  pre¬ 
vailing,  therefore  permanent  shading  can 
only  have  the  effect  of  obstructing  light, 
which  can  only  result  in  soft  and  undesirable 
growth.  At  the  present  season  it  is  only  a 
few  hours  during  the  middle  of  the  day  that 
shading  is  necessary,  because  if  the  blinds 
are  put  in  readiness  they  can  be  used  at  any 
moment. 

Methods  of  Shading. 

There  are  several  different  methods  of 
shading,  and  material  can  also  be  varied  for 
the  different  purposes  for  which  it  may  be 
required.  In  respect  to  canvas  blinds  we 
find  No.  5  Orchid  house  shading  most  ser¬ 
viceable  for  general  purposes,  but  for  pur¬ 
poses  where  only  the  scorching  rays  of  the 
sun  need  to  be  broken,  such  as  would  be 
necessary  for  the  Mexican  Laelias  and  Den- 
drebiums,  No.  4  will  be  found  quite  suffi¬ 
cient  for  this  purpose.  These  blinds  can  be 
procured  ready  made  for  fixing  from  most 
horticultural  sundriesmen  by  sending  di¬ 
mensions  of  length  and  depth  of  the  roof 
for  which  the  blinds  are  required.  In 
measuring  it  is  well  not  to  overlook  that 
about  6  inches  should  be  allowed  to  lap 
around  the  roller ;  also,  as  the  blinds  usually 
sag  at  the  ends,  enough  length  should  be 
allowed  to  counteract  this. 

Lath  roller  blinds  are  very  serviceable; 
perhaps  they  are  even  more  desirable  as  pro¬ 
tection  in  winter  than  for  shading  in 
summer.  I  am  not  altogether  wrapped  up 
in  these  blinds  for  shading.  They  are  very 
well  for  small  houses^  such  as  where  plants 
can  be  grown  within  reasonable  distance  of 
the  roof  glass ;  but  for  lofty  structures  there 
is  a  very  serious  tendency  to  cause  what  is 
known  as  drawn  growth,  which  means  that 
a  good  deal  of  the  constitutional  vigour  of 
the  plants  is  lost  through  being  induced, 
from  want  of  light,  to  become  elongated  and 
weakly. 

There  is  another  item  in  their  use  on  hot¬ 
houses  where  there  is  daily  acquired  a  great 
amount  of  sun  heat.  I  have  frequently 
found  the  temperatures  in  these  houses  drop 
very  suddenly  immediately  the  blinds  are 
drawn,  so  much  so  that  for  fear  of  checks 
from  the  sudden  falls  in  temperature  we 
have  to  close  the  ventilators ;  but  for  these 
two  items,  there  can  be  no  doubt  they  are 
very  desirable,  and  their  use  in  winter  is  a 
great  acquisition.  On  cold,  stormy  nights, 
they  serve  to  dispense  with  a  considerable 
amount  of  fire  heat.  For  small  houses  these 
blinds  are  made  in  short  lengths,  and  if 
fixed  in  a  vertical  position  they  can  be  easily 
applied  when  required. 

In  fixing  horizontal  blinds,  whether  they 
be  lath  blinds  or  the  usual  canvas,  I  con¬ 
sider  they  should  be  raised  sufficiently  to 
clear  them  from  the  roof  glass.  This  will 
permit  a  circulation  of  air  to  pass  between 
the  blinds  and  the  glass,  which  has  a  very 
cooling  effect  on  the  latter,  and  prevents  the 
roof  glass  becoming  so  scorching  hot  that  it 
quickly  dries  the  moisture  from  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  and  causes  undesirable  conditions 
for  the  cultivation  of  plant  life. 

Permanent  shading  should  now  be  put  on 
the  sides  of  the  houses.  A  very  little  white 
lead  and  turpentine  makes  a  good  shading 
that  is  not  easily  affected  by  the  spring 


frosts  and  will  last  the  season.  Whitening 
mixed  with  milk,  in  which  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  a  little  salt,  makes  a  cheap  and  dur¬ 
able  permanent  shading.  These  may  be 
stippled  on  with  a  whitewash  brush. 

Ii.  J.  Chapman. 


Roses. 

WORK  FOR  MARCH 


I  turn  from  you,  and  listen  to  the  wind, 
Which  long-  has  raved  unnoticed. 

What  a  scream 

Of  agony  by  torture  lengthened  out 
That  lute  sent  forth  ! 

Mad  Lutanist !  who  in  this  month  of 
showers, 

Of  dark-brown  gardens,  and  of  peeping 
flowers, 

Mak'st  Devils  yule,  with  worse  than 
wintry  song, 

The  blossoms,  buds,  and  timorous  leaves 
among. 

S.  T.  COLERIDGE  (Dejection). 

!-  Sun  enters  the  sign  Aries.  Spring 
commences.”  Such  is  the  entry  that  1  find 
in  my  “Whitaker”  for  the  21st  dav  of 
this  month.  It  might,  indeed,  have  been 
printed  in  big  type  just  for  the  purpose  of 
reminding  rosarians  of  that  oid  saw 
which  says,  “  Never  come  March,  never 
come  winter.”  Notwithstanding  this  re¬ 
minder,  I  have  already  commenced  to  re¬ 
move  the- bracken  and  other  protecting 
materials  from  among  the  hardiest  of  my 
plants,  and,  at  the  same  time,  am  making 
that  annual  inspection,  and  calling  over 
the  roll,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  mor¬ 
tality  among  my  battalions.  On  the 
whole,  the  winter  in  these  parts  has  been 
dry  and  rather  severe,  but  only  on  one 
occasion  did  the  thermometer  fall  low- 
enough  to  cause  me  a  little  anxiety;  that 
being  when  25  degrees  Fahr.  of  frost 
were  registered.  But  the  damage  done 
to  my  plants  is  apparently  nil,  and  unless 
some  extraordinarily  mild  weather  sets 
in  before  these  lines  are  in  print,  they 
will  not  be  too  forward  at  pruning  time, 
as  has  been  the  case  lately-  for  several  suc¬ 
cessive  seasons.  Though  it  is  unwise. to 
entirely  remove  the  bracken,  from  Tea 
Roses  until  this  month  be  out,  I  find  it  a 
good  plan  in  mild,  open  weather  to  lift 
part  of  it  from  among  them,  just  to  give 
them  an  airing,  and  prevent  the  buds 
from  pushing  prematurely.  For  this  very 
reason  I  prefer  the  use  of  bracken  to 
earthing-up,  because  with  the  former  one 
can  do  as  I  have  just  suggested,  that  is, 
partly  lift  it  from  the  plants  and  replace 
if  necessary,  with  very  little  trouble, 
whereas  with  the  earthing-up  method,  it 
is  quite  the  best  plan  not  to  interfere  with 
the  plants  until  one  comes  to  prune  them, 
for  fear  that  hard  weather  may-  set  in 
after  the  soil  has  been  drawn  from  around 
them. 

Climbing  Roses  upon  walls  should  be 
looked  over  and  pruned  w-ithout  delay ; 
they-  are  in  a  more  backv-ard  condition 
than  usual,  but  this  is  a  good  augury-  for 
the  future.  As  a^rule  wall  Roses  are  the 
most  difficult  of  all  to  manage  and  keep 
in  proper  health,  so  I  propose  to  say  a 
little  on  the  subject.  Naturally-  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  the  station  is  of  the  utmost 
importance;  the  soil  at  the  foot  of  ^MIs 
is  proverbially-  bad — sour,  dry- 
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crammed  full  of  builder’s  rubbish — and 
this  must  be  rectified.  An  unwise  choice  of 
varieties  is  often,  too,  responsible  for 
failure.  How  frequently  do  we  see  such 
Roses  as  Crimson  Rambler  planted 
against  a  hot  wall  looking  the  most  abject 
picture  of  misery,  and  eaten  up  with  red 
spider  and  mildew!  Or  again,  we  may 
often  see  Gloire  de  Dijon  and  Mme. 
Berard  flowering  right  under  the  eaves 
of  a  house,  with  not  a  bud  or  leaf  visible 
within  ten  or  fifteen  feet  of  their  base, 
and  looking  for  all  the  world  as  if  they 
were  perched  upon  stilts,  or  budded  on 
the  top  of  a  Brobdignagian  brier.  For 
this  verv  reason  both  these  Roses  are  not 
nearly  so  well  suited  for  a  wall  as  Reve 
d’or,  which  is  a  rapid  grower,  does  not 
get  leggy,  and  is  free  from  mildew.  I 
feel  sure  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  allow  these 
Dijon  Tea  varieties  to  run  up  on  a  single 
stem.  By  a  little  careful  manipulation 
at  the  commencement,  it  is  quite  possible 
to  prune  so  as  to  ensure  three  or  four 
stems  per  plant.  When  this  is  accom¬ 
plished,  the  next  care  is  to  prevent  the 
strongest  of  these  from  taking  ail  the  sap, 
and  thus  starving  the  others.  To*  suc¬ 
cessfully  achieve  this  is  not  an  impossi¬ 
bility  ;  it  is  merely  a  question  of  stopping 
each  shoot  at  the  right  moment,  and 
afterwards  training  it  in  the  direction  re¬ 
quired,  instead  of  allowing  only  one  to 
mount  straight  upwards,  and  thus  cause 
that  bareness  at  the  base  which  is  soi  un¬ 
sightly.  My  idea  of  the  best  twelve 
Roses  for  walls  is  as  follows : — 

North.  Bennett’s  Seedling,  Felicite  et 
Perpetue  Inermis  Morletti. 

South.  Reve  d’or,  Sinica  Anemone, 
I.amarque. 

East.  Climbing  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant, 
Alister  Stella  Gray,  Mme.  Alfred  Car- 
riere. 

West.  Wm.  Allen  Richardson,  Noella 
Nabonnand,  Zephirine  Drouhin. 

I  give  this  list  now  because  it  may  be 
useful  to  readers  who  are  just  moving  to 
a  new  house,  though  such  late  planting 
is  admittedly  rather  a  venture,  and  not  to 
be  commended  as  a  regular  practice  un¬ 
less  the  plants  can  be  obtained  in  pots. 
The  time  for  general  pruning  has  not  yet 
come,  though  with  the  advent  of  lambs, 
Daffodils,  and  east  winds,  the  rosarian 
mind  naturally  adverts  to  it.  One  of  the 
most  important  parts  of  pruning,  how¬ 
ever,  may  be  done  this  month,  viz.,  the 
completion  of  what  the  frost  has  left  un¬ 
finished.  I  have  already  noticed  on  a  few 
of  my  climbing  Roses  black  blotches  or 
rings"  on  some  of  last  season’s,  and  even 
much  older  wood.  These  are  frostbites 
— surely  one  of  the  most  irritating  things 
a  rosarian  has  to  deal  with.  Perhaps  a 
whole  ten  or  fifteen  feet-long  shoot  will 
appear  in  perfect  condition,  save  for  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  brown  spot,  perhaps 
'  half-way  up.  Closer  examination  reveals 
the  fact  that  the  pith  under  this  mark  is 
'  quite  discoloured ;  this,  of  course,  means 
that  the  shoot  must  be  cut  away  a  bud 
.  or  two  below  the  frozen  part.  If  this  is 
not  done  the  shoot  mav  appear  as  if  it 
would  recover  for  a  time,  but  will  even- 
.  tually  collapse  because  no  sap  can  pass 
through  the  part  that  is  frost-bitten.  In 
the  “  G.  W.”  for  March  3rd  last  year  I 
unfolded  my  method  of  manuring,  and 
gave  the  recipe  for  that  invaluable  manure 
known  as  Tonks’.  There  is  no  need  for 
me  to  repeat  the  particulars  there  given. 


In  conjunction  with  this  manure,  I  use 
well-rotted  pig,  cow,  or  horse  manure; 
the  first  is  the  strongest,  the  second  being 
most  suited  to  light  soils,  and  the  last  to 
heavy  soils. 

Budded  stocks  may  now  be  examined, 
and  those  stocks  on  which  the  buds  are 
dead  should  be  cut  back— the  dwarfs  tc 
the  ground,  while  the  standards  should 


A  Fig  tree  cannot  have  too  much  sun¬ 
shine.  The  hottest  corner  in  the  garden 
may  be  profitably  devoted  to  the  growing 
of  Figs.  Though  it  is  necessary  to  allow 
plenty  of  border  space  to  other  kinds  of 


I 

1.  Propagating  cuttings  in  pots.  A, 
sand  at  base  of  cuttings. 

fruit  trees  in  order  to  keep  the  specimens 
healthy  and  in  good  fruiting  condition,  a 
very  small  space  of  ground  is  sufficient  for 
the  roots  of  the  Fig  tree. 

In  order  to  be  successful  in  the  growing 
of  Figs  you  must  note  the  following 
points  : — 

(a)  Confinement  of  the  roots  to  a  limited 
space. 

(b)  Procuring  as  many  fibrous  roots  as 
possible;  the  more  like  a  door  mat  they 
are  the  more  satisfactory  will  the  top 
growth  be. 


/ 


2.  When  a  sucker  is  pla?ited  tie  down 
the  end,  as  shown  in  sketch,  to  a  stake 
to  induce  new  shoots  to  grow  as  shown 
at  the  dotted  lines. 


have  the  branches  removed  so  that  they 
may  make  fresh  growth,  and  thus  be  re- 
budded  this  coming  summer.  Those 
buds  that  have  survived  the  winter  will 
require  an  ever  watchful  eye  to  preserve 
them  from  the  depredations  of  the  Rost- 
grub. 

Arthur  R.  Goodwin? 

Worcestershire. 


(c)  Securing  very  short  -  jointed 
branches,  and  avoiding  having  long,  un¬ 
ripe  shoots. 

(d)  Doing  as  little  winter  pruning  as 
possible ;  but 

(e)  Duly  attending  to  summer  pinching 
of  the  growing  shoots. 

Through  making  a  brief  study  of  the 
above  points  the  amateur  will  be  able  to 
decide  upon  positions  for  planting,  and 
to  make  the  attempt  to  grow  Fig  trees  in 
pots,  as  they'  may  be  most  successfully  cul¬ 
tivated  in  pots  and  tubs. 

In  the  midland  and  northern  counties 
the  latter  mode  of  growing  the  trees  is  tc 
be  very  highly  recommended,  as  then  full 
maturity  of  wood  can  be  obtained,  and 
ripe  fruit  even  during  the  most  adverse 
seasons  where  a  glass  structure  is  avail 
able,  as  the  trees  only  need  be  kept  undei 
such  cover  for  a  brief,  but  critical,  period 


j.  The  roots  at  B,  B,  must  be  bared 
so  that  the  suckers  A,  A,  may  be  properl) 
removed. 

Propagation. — There  are  two  method 
whereby  young  trees  may  be  raised 
namely,  by  striking  cuttings,  and  by  layei 
ing  young  branches. 

Striking  Cuttings.— Towards  the  en 
of  January  select  some  ripe  shoots  aboc 
six  or  seven  inches  longj  cut  them  off  ju‘ 
below,  or  through,  a  joint ;  insert  them  i 
pots  filled  with  sandv  soil,  apd  we 
drained.  Use  pots  five  inches  in  di; 
meter,  and  put  four  cuttings  around  th 
sides  of  the  pot  (see  Fig.  1).  Plunge  th 
latter  to  the  rim  in  cocoanut  fibre  in 
slight  bottom  heat  either  on  a  hotbed  c 
in  a  propagating  box  placed  on  hot-wate 
pipes.  Do  not  touch  or  in  any  way'  loose 
the  cuttings  in  the  soil,  and  keep  the  latte 
nice  and  moist,  but  not  in  a  sodden  coi 
dition. 

Byr  the  aid  of  a  bottom  heat  of  about  f 
degrees  roots  will  form  in  two  month 
time.  Then  graduallv  inure  the  youn 
plants  to  a  cooler  temperature,  repot  thei 
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ngly  in  the  same  sized  pots,  and  once 
ore  plunge  the  latter  in  a  bottom  heat, 
it  allow  plenty  of  air  to  reach  the  grow- 
j,r  shoots.  When  the  roots  have  taken 
hssession  of  the  new  soil,  remove  the  pots 
a  cool  frame  for  a  few  weeks.  1  his 
ill  happen  about  the  month  of  April. 

In  due  course  you  may  repot  the  plants 
it  is  intended  to  grow  them  always  in 
>ts  or  tubs,  or  plant  them  in  prepared 
orders  where  you  wish  the  trees  to  re¬ 
am  permanently. 

The  soil  used  should  be  fibrous  and 
indy,  or  of  a  light  nature  and  made  quite 
rm  around  the  roots.  Some  old  lime 
lbbish,  from  which  all  bits  of  lath,  or 
her  wood  has  been  removed,  is  splendid 
Laterial  for  mixing  with  the  soil  at  the 
ite  of  one  peck  to  five  bushels  of  com- 
jst. 

Layering. — Any  of  the  lower  branches 
ill  do  for  layering  if  they  are  ripe  and 
rnrt- jointed.  Gently,  but  firmly,  bend 

awn  the  branches  so  as  to  ascertain  the 
oint  at  which  they  will  come  into  contact 
ith  the  soil,  then  cut  off  a  small  slice 
f  wood  and  bark  from  the  under  side  of 
le  bent  stem,  and  firmly  peg  the  latter  in 
prepared  compost,  burying  it  three 
iches  below  the  surface.  Keep  the  soil 
1  a  moist  condition,  and  sever  the  layered 
:em  from  the  parent  tree  when  it  is  well 
aoted.  The  layering  may  be  done  any 
me  between  the  months  of  October  and 
Lpril,  but  the  autumn  is  the  best  time. 
Ten  in  summer  layers  may  be  rooted. 
Suckers  are  sometimes  employed  (see 
igs.  2  and  3). 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Horticultural  Societies’ 
Diary 

of  Forthcoming  Meetings. 
Abbreviations  used. 


..—Association 

.m. — Amateurs 

by. — Chrysanthemum 

,m.— Committee  meeting 

ott— Cottage  or  Cottagers 

'.—District 


H. — Horticultural 
M.I. — Mutual  Improve¬ 

ment 

m.m. — Monthly  meeting 
S. — Society 

w.m. — Weekly  meeting 


r. — Gardening  or  gardener 

Thus  : — The  Templeton  G.  Am.  and  Cott.  M.I.H.S, 
rardeners,  Amateurs’  and  Cottagers’  Mutual  Improve- 
lent  Horticultural  Society. 


NOTICE  TO  SECRETARIES. 

Will  secretaries  of  horticultural  societies 
kindly  send  us  at  their  earliest  convenience 
dates  of  shows  and  meetings  to  be  held 
luring  1907? 

March. 

1  ith.—  Horsforth  G.  M.  I.  S.  (w.m.);  Sut- 
ton-in-Ashfield  H.  S.  (m.m.);  Has¬ 
tings,  St.  Leonard’s  and  D.  H.  M. 
I.  S.  (m.m.). 

12th. — Milton  and  Sittingbourne  H.  S. 
(m.m.);  Society  of  Jersey  Gar¬ 
deners  (m.m.) ;  Biddenden  Cott. 
G.  M.  I.  S.  (m.m.). 

13th. — East  Anglian  H.  Club  (m.m.); 
Nottingham  and  Notts  Chy.  S. 
(m.m.) ;  Sheffield  Chy.  S.  (m.m.). 
14th. — West  Hartlepool  and  D.  G.  M.  I. 
S.  (bi-m.m.);  Woking  H.  A. 
(m.m.);  Studley  H.  S.  (m.m.). 

16th. — Leeds  Paxton  S.  (w.m.). 

- - 

Fruit  at  the  Roots.— A  Cocoanut 
tree,  in  a  house  at  Bassein,  Burma,  wfiich 
's  about  ten  feet  in  height,  is  bearing 
fruit  at  the  roots. 


Address :  The  Editor,  The  Gardening 
World,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may 
cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions 
should  be  as  brief  as  -possible  and  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a  separate  sheet 
of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make 
the  best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to 
prepare  and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline 
drawing  or  plan  of  their  gardens ,  indicating 
the  position  of  beds  and  lawns,  the  charac¬ 


ter  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall;  posi¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  garden ,  orchard,  etc.  The 
north  siae  of  the  garden  and  any  over¬ 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  It 
should  also  be  stated  whether  the  garden  is 
flat  or  on  a  declivity,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  maiked.  Particulars  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soil  will  also  help  us  to  give 
satisfactory  replies.  When  such  plans  are 
received  they  will  be  carefully  filed,  with  the 
name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and  will  be 
consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an  enquiry 
is  sent. 
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STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 


1589.  Nerine  Bulbs. 

Concerning  Nerine  bulbs  mentioned  in 
y-our  article  on  p.  117  of  February  16th, 
please  ask  your  contributor  to  inform  me 
where  these  bulbs  are  to  be  purchased  and 
at  what  priae.  (John  Attwood  Reeve, 
Bucks.). 

See  question  No.  1564  for  some  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  Nerines.  Our  correspon¬ 
dent  who  wrote  the  article  is  a  gardener 
in  a  private  establishment  where  a  number 
of  these  Nerines  were  raised  from  seed, 
and  we  fear  they  would  not  be  procurable 
as  they  are  private  property  and  not  for 
sale  as  far  as  we  know.  Some  of  them  have 
possibly  got  into  commerce  and  would  fetch 
rather  high  prices.  Plenty  of  older  species 
and  varieties  are  obtainable  from  the  bulb 
merchants  at  prices  ranging  from  iod., 
is:  6d.,  and  2s.  up  to  30s.  per  bulb.  This 
latter  price  merely  indicates  that  the  variety 
is  new  and  expensive  because  they  increase 
very  slowly.  We  named,  some  very  good 
ones  in  the  question  on  p.  155. 

1590.  Hoya  carnosa. 

I  have  recently  had  given  me  a  very  small 
plant  of  Hoya.  How  shall  I  proceed ;  is 
it  hardy  and  will  you  please  give  me  a 
description  of  it?  (A.  J.  W.,  Kent). 

There  are  many-  species  of  Hoya,  but  in 
all  probability  yours  is  H.  carnosa,  which 
requires  greenhouse  treatment.  It  is  a 
climber  and  requires  a  stake,  pillar  or  wires 
to  which  it  can  be  tied.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  flat  clusters  or  trusses,  are  pale 
flesh  colour  and  have  a  waxy,  shiny  ap¬ 
pearance.  Unless  you  have  a  greenhouse, 
therefore,  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  its 
cultivation.  During  summer  it  would  enjoy 
a  fair  amount  of  water,  but  in  winter  it  is 
better  to  be  kept  on  the  dry  side. 

1591.  Ringing  Araucaria  excelsa. 

Seeing  the  article  in  last  week’s  issue  re 
the  ringing  and  tongueing  of  Crotons, 
Dracaenas  and  India-rubber  Plants,  would 
you  please  tell  me  if  the  same  treatment 
would  answer  with  Araucaria  excelsa,  .as  I 
am  anxious  to  try  and  strike  some?  If  this 
cannot  be  done,  would  you  give  me  a  way 
to  strike  the  same?  (E.  T.  Ellis,  Kent). 

We  have  never  heard  of  or  seen  Arau¬ 
caria  excelsa  being  ringed  for  the  purpose 
of  rooting  it,  but  we  do  not  see  why  it 
should  not  be  done.  On  a  large  scale  it 
would  not  be  worth  the  trouble  as  the  nur¬ 
serymen  strike  them  from  cuttings  by  the 
thousand ;  indeed,  this  is  the  best  way  to 


get  compact  young  plants.  You  could  only 
take  the  top  of  your  plant  to  insert  as  a 
cutting.  This  should  be  done  by  cutting  it 
below  a  joint,  cutting  clean  away  the  set 
of  branches  at  the  joint  and  inserting  it. 
firmly  in  very  sandy  soil  or  in  sand  en¬ 
tirely.  Water  it  immediately  with  a  rosed 
watering  pot  and  stand  the  pot  containing 
it  on  a  hotbed  of  a  mild  degree,  say  about 
60  degs.  It  will  take  some  time  to  root. 
The  old  plant  is  not  thrown  away  by  nur¬ 
serymen,  but  encouraged  to  grow  again, 
and,  as  a  rule,  it  makes  several  leaders, 
which  are  again  used  for  cuttings  when 
they  have  reached  a  certain  degree  of  ma- 
turityi  Horizontal  or  side  branches  never 
make  trees  of  good  shape,  so  that  you  must 
always  fall  back  upon  the  leaders  produced 
after  the  removal  of  the  first  one.  If  you 
have  only  one  plant,  tongueing  would  be, 
perhaps,  a  safer  plan  in  your  case. 


COLD  FRAMES. 

1592.  Geraniums  in  a  Cold  Frame. 

When  will  it  be  safe  to  put  Geraniums  in 
a  cold  frame  outside?  (Sussex). 

In  your 'district  this  may  be  done  at  any 
time  now  provided  the  plants"  have  pre¬ 
viously  been  well  hardened  off  by  having 
plenty  of  ventilation.  If  they  have  not 
been  well  aired  for  a  week  in  this  way  you 
should  proceed  to  do  it.  If  you  still  get 
a  frosty  night  occasionally  you  should  be 
prepared  to  cover  the  frames  with  mats  as 
the  glass  and  other  coverings  will  now 
keep  out  all  the  frost  you  are  likely  to  get. 

1593.  Frames  and  Marrow  Bed. 

Are  the  positions  as  shown  on  the  accom¬ 
panying  plan  right  for  the  cold  frames  and 
Vegetable  Marrow  bed  ?  Is  there  danger 
of  getting  too  much  sun  on  them  later  on? 
At  present  I  give  plenty  of  air  in  the  day¬ 
time  and  cover  up  with  canvas  at  night.  So 
far  the  few  seedlings  I  have  placed  in 
frames  are  doing  very  well,  although  they 
move  very  slowly.  I  shall  have  some  more 
seedlings  to.  put  into  them  in  a  few  days.  If 
the  positions  are  not  correct  will  you  kindly 
indicate  better  ones?  (A.  J.  W,,  Kent). 

We  are  uncertain  as  to  the  real  position 
of  your  garden,  because  your  cardinal 
points  are  wrongly  marked.  If  the  line  in¬ 
dicating  east  and  w,est  is  properly  marked 
then  than  indicating  north  and  south  is 
incorrect.  According  to  the  plan  the  Vege¬ 
table  Marrow  bed  is  in  a  corner  facing 
north-west,  and  is  therefore  one  of  the 
coldest  places  you  could  have  selected  for 
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it.  This  might  be  suitable  for  certain 
plants,  such  as  Auriculas  in  summer,  but 
it  is  altogether  wrong  for  Marrows.  You 
must  remember  that  the  inside  of  the  fence 
on  the  north  side  of  your  garden  is  facing 
the  south,  thus,  though  the  wall  may  be  the 
north  one,  the  inner  face  of  it  would  be  a 
southern  aspect.  \Ye  shall,  therefore,  indi¬ 
cate  what  we  mean  by  reference  to  the 
plants. as  marked  in  the  border.  If  we  are 
right  in  presuming  that  the  hotbed  and 
Vegetable  Marrow  beds  look  towards  the 
north-west,  then  we  should  advise  you  to 
have  it  in  the  opposite  corner  where  it  would 
look  towards  the  south-east,  as  it  would  get 
more  sun  at  all  times,  but  would  reap  the 
greatest  advantage  m  winter  and  spring 
when  the  temperature  is  naturally  low.  We 
should  prefer  a  sunny  position  for  the 
Vegetable  Marrows  and  give  them  plenty 
of  water  in  summer.  There  is  a  chance  of 
the  corner  next  the  fence  being  very  dry 
if  it  really  faces  the  south-east;  that  is  a 
point  on  which  you  should  make  sure.  The 
aspects  are  always  reckoned  from  the  in¬ 
side  of  the  garden,  and  that  part  on  which 
the  sun  strikes  straight  during  midday  is 
the  south  aspect,  and  therefore  the  warmest. 
You  can  always  shade  a  frame  in  summer 
if  necessary,  but  in  the  case  of  Vegetable 
Marrows  no  frames  are  necessary  after  the 
middle  of  June  unless  the  weather  be  un¬ 
usually  cold.  Your  seedlings  grow  slowly 
because  the  temperature  is  naturally  low. 
We  think  it  would  have  looked  better  if  you 
had  placed  your  frames  all  in  one  line 
instead  of  scattering  them  about,  and  they 
will  prove  most  useful  to  you  if  you  place 
them  so  as  to  face  the  south  as  near  as 
possible. 


ROOM  PLANTS. 

1594.  Plant  Not  Growing  Well. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  kind  of  a  plant 
the  leaf  comes  from  which  I  have  enclosed  ? 
I  have  had  it  about  three  years  now.  It 
was  a  young  plant  then  and  does  not  seem 
to  me  to  be  growing  right.  I  think  it 
‘ought  to  be  from  2  ft.  to  2  ft.  6  in.  high  by 
now.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  there  is 
anything  the  matter  with  it,  and  what  I 
can  do  to  it  to  improve  it  ?  It  was  repotted 
into  a  6  in.  pot  with  some  ordinary  soil 
about  two  years  ago,  and  now  has  four 
leaves  on.  It  is  now  in  a  cold  room  win¬ 
dow  facing  south.  (J.  Bull,  Staffordshire). 

Your  plant  is  a  Kentia,  and  probably 
Kentia  fosteriana,  a  Palm  which  grows  best 
in  a  stove,  though  it  may  be  kept  in  a 
greenhouse  during  the  warmer  part  of  the 
year.  It  is  often  used  as  a  room  plant,  and 
we  think  you  have  succeeded  remarkably 
well  in  keeping  it  healthy  for  three  years. 
We  should  not  advise  you  to  over-pot  it, 
as  Palms  usually  get  too  large  soon  enough. 
You  can  scarcely  expect  it  to  reach  the 
height  you  mention  in  so  short  a  period, 
as  it  is  bound  to  grow  slowly  and  make 
only  a  few  leaves  in  a  room.  If  you  were 
to  raise  the  heat  of  the  room  it  would  be 
too  dry,  and  cripple  the  leaves.  We  think 
you  cannot  do  better  than  continue  the 
present  treatment,  keeping  the  leaves  clean 
by  sponging  when  they  get  dusty. 

1595.  Joss  Lilies. 

I  have  purchased  some  Joss  Lilies.  I 
have  been  told  they  are  to  be  planted  in 
sand  and  water.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me 
what  kind  of  sand  or  soil  to  use,  how  deeply 
must  they  be  planted  in  the  same,  should 
they  be  covered  (if  any)  with  water?  Some 
of  the  bulbs  are  large  with  two  or  three 
smaller  ones  attached.  Should  these  be 
removed  and'  planted  separately,  or  left 
upon  the  parent  bulb?  How  near  together 
may  the  bulbs  be  planted  m  order  to  make 
a  good  show?  Are  they  intended  for  growth 


indcors,  or  can  they  be  grown  out  in  the 
open?  (E.  Wilson,  Middlesex.)1 

Any  kind  of  sand  will  be  suitable,  and 
the  cleaner  it  is  the  better  for  appearance 
sake,  If  you  can  get  fine  gravel,  with  the 
pieces  no  larger  than  small  peas  or  cur¬ 
rants,  it  could  be  kept  nice  and  clean,  and 
look  well.  What  you  have  to  do  is  to  get 
an  ornamental  bowl  that  will  hold  the  num¬ 
ber  of  -bulbs  you  have,  or  else  get  a  number 
of  bowls.  iFor  instance,  a  'bowl  6  in.  across 
would  take  three  of  the  bulbs,  if  not  too 
large  to  occupy  the  centre.  Place  them 
close  together,  and  then  fill  in  the  sand  or 
gravel  to  about  the  middle  of  the  bulbs,  or 
a  little  higher  to  keep  them  steady.  A  bowl 
about  8  in.  acfoss  the  mouth  would  take, 
perhaps,  five  of  the  bulbs,  dependent  upon 
the  size  of  the  latter,  as  they  vary.  If  the 
water  rises  just  above  the  sand  or  gravel 
it  will  be  sufficient.  Do  not  remove  any  of 
the  small  bulbs,  as  some  of  them  may  bloom. 
The  bulbs,  if  large,  may  just  be  touching 
one  another,  if  there  is  no  more  than  three 
in  the  bowl ;  but  if  five,  they  should  be 
spread  out  a  little  more  to  allow  room  for 
the  foliage  and  flowers.  It  would  not  be 
worth  your  while  growing  the  Joss  Lilies 
out  of  doors.  You  should  have  a  frame, 
or,  in  the  absence  of  that,  you  should  grow 
them  in  a  well-lighted  window  facing  the 
south,  or  the  next  best  window  you  have 
for  light. 

1596.  Hyacinths  not  Flowering. 

Will  you  kindly  inform  me  the  reason 
of  the  enclosed  Hyacinths  not  flowering  ? 
I  have  had  the  bulbs  two  years.  It  has 
flowered  two  seasons,  and  it  appeared  to  be 
in  good  condition  when  planted  last  Octo¬ 
ber.  I  am  unable  to  find  out  the  cause 
of  failure,  so  decided  to  send  it  on  to  you. 
(A  Lover  of  Gardening,  Essex.) 

The  bulbs  you  sent  us  were  very  small 
for  Hyacinths;  in  fact,  they  have  become 
exhausted  and  played  out  by  flowering  twice 
under  unfavourable  conditions,  and  they 
have  become  attacked  with  the  bulb  mite, 
poduras,  and  other  vermin.  It  is  too  much 
to  expect  a  Hyacinth  to  bloom  twice  in  suc¬ 
cession  in  pots.  We  presume  you  have  had 
it  in  the  dwelling  house,  otherwise  it  must 
have  had  heat.  In  any  case,  your  best 
plan  would  be  to  destroy  the  bulbs,  if  they 
are  not  going  to  flower,  and  get  a  new 
supply  of  bulbs  next  September  or  October. 
The  best  plan  would  be  to  burn  the  bulbs, 
in  order  to  destroy  the  mite.  Do  not  use 
the  same  soil  for  Hyacinths  next  autumn. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

1597.  Anemones. 

Will  you  kindly  tell  me  how  to  plant 
Anemones  ?  What  aspect  is  most  favour¬ 
able?  The  bulbs  or  roots  are  very  strange- 
looking.  How  many  pieces  should  be  plan¬ 
ted  in  one  patch,  and  how  far  apart  to 
make  a  decent  clump  ?  (E.  Wilson, 

Middlesex.) 

If  the  soil  of  your  garden  is  of  an  open 
and  friable  nature,  you  should  proceed  to 
dig  and  manure  it  at  once,  if  it-  has  not 
already  been  treated  in  that  way.  If  the 
soil  is  inclined  to  clay,  ycu  will  have 
to  remove  a  foot  of  it  or  more,  and  fill  up 
with  soil  similar  to  what  is  used  for  potting 
Chrysanthemums.  Indeed,  any  soil  from 
beneath  the  potting  benches  that  has  been 
used  for  growing  plants  would  be  suitable. 
If  you  have  no  old  soil,  your  best  plan 
would  be  to  get  some  fresh  loam  and  leaf 
mould,  mixing  the  loam  with  about  one- 
fifth  the  quantity  of  leaf  mould  and  about 
a  similar  quantity  of  sand.  When  the 
ground  is  ready  for  planting  the  tubers 
can  be  put  in  holes  about  1  in.  below  the 
surface.  It  is  for  you  to  determine  how 
many  should  be  planted  in  one  patch,  be¬ 


cause  there  is  no  limit  to  the  size  oa 
patch,  provided  you  can  conveniently  .. 
to  the  plants  without  treading  much  u  a 
the  ground.  If  they  are  placed  3  in.!, 
6  in.  apart,  according  to  size,  they  ^  j 
make  a  good  display.  A  patch  might,  . 
deed,  be  anything  from  1  ft.  to  3  fj.^ 
diameter,  according  to  convenience. 
open  situation  is  better  than  a  place  un-r 
a  wall,  as  the  plants  like  plenty  of  ]i;t 
Select,  therefore,  a  sunny  situation  in  \j 
that  is  likely  to  keep  moist  till  well  j0 
July  at  least. 

1598.  Achillea  Ptarmica  The  Pearl. 

Can  I  raise  from  seed  with  a  reasonae 
chance  of  success^  Achillea  Ptarmica  'e 
Pearl,  and  how  and  when  shall  I  s,-t 
about  it?  (A.  J.  W.,  Kent.) 

There  should  be  no  difficulty  in  rais? 
the  above  Achillea  from  seeds.  Inde" 
you  could  either  sow  it  in  a  piece  of  uj 
prepared  ground  in  the  open  at  the  bee. 
ning  of  April,  or  you  could  sow  iaj 
seed-pan  and  place  it  in  a  cold  frame  abt 
that  time.  If  you  get  good  seed,  you  shed 
have  no  difficulty  with  the  plant  whatey 
as  it  is  hardy  and  vigorous.  When  e 
seedlings  are  yet  quite  tender  and  sui 
37ou  will  have  to  see  that  they  do  not  t 
eaten  with  slugs  or  other  vermin.  Wh 
the  plants  have  made  a  number  of  lea; 
they  may  be  put  into  boxes  2  in.  apart,  ;l 
if  they  have  made  some  growth  they  coil 
then  toe  transferred  to  the  open  grow, 
either  in  beds  or  borders.  If  you  have  ; 
command  of  a  greenhouse,  you  could  s- 
at  once,  otherwise  April  will  be  quite  ea  • 
enough  to  sow  in  frames. 

1599.  Forget-me-not  in  June. 

I  want  to  get  a  few  pots  of  For  get -i- 
not  ready  for  a  bazaar  in  June.  JTowsh. 
I  go  to  work  to  get  them  in  full  bloom  • 
this  time,  and  whether  by  seed  or  buvin^  ■; 
plants?  (W.  A.  Reeves,  Essex.)  "  B 

It  is  too  late  to  think  of  getting  Myosc 
in  bloom  from  seed  now,  as  seeds  shoi 
have  been  sown  during  August  or  Septe 
ber  last  to  get  them  in  bloom  by  the  ti 
you  mention.  Your  best  plan  would  be 
get  some  plants  now,  pot  them  up  in 
size  pots  and  place  them  in  a  cold  frai 
in  a  cool  situation,  or  even  facing  non 
This  will  retard  them;  and,  indeed,  af: 
the  beginning  of  April  you  could  th 
stand  them  out  of  doors  in  some  shelter 
but  shaded  situation,  so  as  to  delay  th< 
flowering.  Two  species  are  suitable  f 
this  work,  namely,  Myosotis  sjdvatica  a; 
M.  alpestris.  The  latter  naturall}7  blcoi 
somewhat  later  than  the  former,  so  th; 
if  possible,  you  could  get  M.  alpestris  V 
toria.  Most  of  the  Forget-me-nots  blocm 
spring,  and  are  used  in  spring  beddin 
but  by  adopting  the  method  we  mention  ■ 
retarding  them,  you  should  have  no  dif 
culty  in  having  plants  in  bloom  durir 
June.  On  another  occasion  j-ou  should  sc 
seeds  in  September  and  thin  them  out 
3  in.  apart  before  winter.  They  wow 
then  make  nice  little  plants  and  flower  we 
by  the  time  you  mention. 

1600.  Sweet  Peas  for  Exhibition. 

Please  could  you  give  me  full  directioi 
for  the  successful  culture  of  Sweet  Pea 
including  time  of  sowing  seeds,  distan; 
apart,  preparation  of  the  soil,  and  be 
varieties  to  grow  for  exhibition.  My  so 
is.  heavy)  clay.  Could  you  give  me  tl 
name  and  address  of  the  Secretary  of  tl 
Croydon  and  D.M.I.S.?  (Percy,  Wooc 
•side,  Surrey.) 

\ou  will  find  an  article  dealing  wit 
Sweet  Peas  for  exhibition  on  p.  142.  Son 
sow  their  seeds  during  February  in  po: 
and  rear  them  in  cold  frames,  afterwarc 
planting  them  out  in  the  open  during  Apr 
in  soil  that  has  been  prepared  durin. 
autumn  or  winter.  Of  course,  j7Our  so; 
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should  have  been  trenched  and  manured 
some  months  ago.  If  year  intend  sowing 
in  the  open,  that  should  now  be  done  with¬ 
out  further  delay.  The  distance  from  seed 
to  seed  may  vary  from  3  in.  or  4  in.  to 
18  in.  apart  in  the  line.  Very  few  give  the 
latter  distance,  but  plants  which  have  so 
much  room  as  that  branch  freely  and  grow 
late  through  the  season.  About  6  in.  to 
p  in.  from  Pea  to  Pea  in  the  line  would  be 
a  good  average  distance.  The  distance  from 
line  to  line  would  depend  upon  the  height 
to  which  you  can  grow  them  in  your  soil. 
If  the  Peas  only  grow  3  ft.  high,  that  would 
be  fairly  sufficient  from  line  to  line,  but 
if  they  grow  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  high  ey  should 
have  about  a  s'milar  distance  from  line  to 
line.  A  good  average,  however,  would  be 
31  ft.  to  4  ft.  It  depends  largely  upon  the 
space  you  can  spare.  A  good  plan  is  to 
make  hedges  of  them,  so  that  light  and  air 
will  play  freely1  upon  all  sides  of  the 
plants.  If  you  are  only  commencing  the 
cultivation  of  Sweet  Peas,  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  begin  with  the  newest  and  most 
expensive  varieties,  neither  do  you  mention 
what  number  of  varieties  you  intend  to  grow. 
Vou  should  certainly  grow  Dorothy  Eck- 
ford,  Gladys  Unwin,  Miss  Willmott,  King 
Edward  VII.,  Prince  of  Wales,  Navy  Blue, 
Black  Knight,  Lady  Grizel  Hamilton,  Hon. 
Mrs.  E.  Kenyon,  Jeannie  Gordon,  America 
and  Coccinea.  That  is  a  dozen,  but  to  com¬ 
plete  the  number  of  colours  in  the  Sweet 
Pea,  you  should  also  grow  Duchess  of  Suther¬ 
land,  Mrs.  Walter  Wright,  George  Gordon,' 
Duke  of  Westminster,  Princess  of  Wales, 
Grade  Greenwood,  and  Dainty.  Vou  will 
find  a  lengthy  account  of  the  best  new 
varieties  for  this  year  in  our  issue  for  Feb¬ 
ruary  2nd.  Some  of  them  will  now  excel 
the  list  we  have  given  in  the  matter  of 
size,  so  you  can  decide  whether  you  want 
any  of  them  or  not.  The  address  you  want 
is,  Mr.  Harry  Boshier,  62,  High  Street, 
Croydon. 

1601.  Hardy  Perennials  from  Seed. 

As  soon  as  the  hardy  and  half-hardy 
annuals  are  out,  say,  about  the  middle  of 
April,  I  shall  have  some  spare  pans  and 
boxes.  I  should  like  to  try  my  luck  at 
raising  some  hardy  perennials  from  seed 
to  plant  out  into  their  winter  quarters  some 
time  towards  the  end  of  September.  I  have 
i  no  greenhouse,  but,  if  necessary,  could 
make  another  hotbed.  I  want  those  that  are 
really  hardy  and  likely  to  stand  our  ordi¬ 
nary  London  winter,  and  would  make  a 
fairly  early  display  next  year.  Those  I 
fancy  are  :  (1)  Delphinium,  single  and 

double;  (2)  Eremurus  ;  (3)  Geum  coccineum, 

■  or  rivale  Leonardii ;  (4)  Galega  officinalis ; 
(5)  Heuchera  sanguinea;  (6)  Helianthemum, 
cr  Rock  Roses;  (7)  Lupinus  arboreus,  or 
tree  Lupin;  (8)  l’entstemon;  (9)  Platycodon 
grandiflorum;  (10)  Rudbeckia  fulgida. 

I  These  are  all  called  H.P.  in  seedsmen’s 
catalogues.  Your  advice  ms  to  the  best 
varieties  of  these  you  think  I  am  most  likely 
to  succeed  with,  compost  for  seed  pans  or 
boxes,  whether  heat  is  required  to  raise 
them,  and  which  of  them  (if  any)  will  do 
well  in  a  north  border  which  only  gets  sun 
up  to  about  10  a.m.,  will  be  greatly  appre- 
!  ciated.  Also,  you  might  mention  any  other 
hardy  perennials  that  might-  be  grown  under 
the  same  conditions.  (A.  J.  W.,  Kent.) 

Vou  can  make  up  another  hotbed  for  the 
seeds  if  you  feel  so  inclined,  but  a  good 
many  of  them  would  grow  if  sown  in  seed 
pans  or  boxes  and  placed  in  a  cold  frame 
about  the  beginning  of  April.  Not  all  of 
those  you  have  mentioned  will  make  an 
early  display,  but  there  may  .be  some  diffi¬ 
culty  in  getting  seeds  of  some  of  the  early 
plants.  You  can  use  a  compost  precisely 
similar  to  that  employed  for  annuals  in 
boxes.  (1)  In  the  case  of  Delphiniums,  we 
cannot  name  any  particular  variety,  as  they 


are  garden  flowers,  and  you  may  get  any¬ 
thing  except  the  original  from  seeds.  Simply 
get  a  packet  of  seeds  from  a  good  seedsman 
and  select  those  you  like  best  when  they 
come  into  bloom.  (2)  Eremurus  robustus, 
E.r.  Elwesii  and  E.  himalaicus  are  the  best 
early  flowering  forms.  (3)  Besides  the  one 
you  mention,  you  may  also  get  Geum  Hei- 
dreichi,  G.H.  superbum,  G.H.  splendens, 
and  G.  montanum.  (4)  Vou  should  also 
get  Galega  officinalis  alba,  and  G. 
orientalis.  (5)  Besides  the  one  you 
name  you  may  get  Heuchera  sanguinea 
splendens,  H.  erutbescens,  and  H.  brizoides. 
(6)  Most  of  the  Rock  Roses  that  would  be 
considered  herbaceous  would  belong  to  Heli¬ 
anthemum  vulgare,  of  which  there  are  a 
large  number  of  garden  varieties,  but  we 
doubt  if  they  would  come  true  from  seed. 
Probably  a  number  of  the  seedlings  would 
be  quite  well  worth  growing,  although  not 
exactly  true  to  the  parent  in  colour.  To 
get  these  things  true  it  is  necessary  to  get 
young  plants  raised  from  cuttings.  (7)  Vou 
may  get  a  variety  of  colours  from  Lupinus 
arboreus,  but  you  should  endeavour  to  get 
Snow  Queen,  which  has  white  flowers.  Both 
of  these  are  shrubby.  The  best  herbaceous 
one  is  L.  polyphyllus.  There  are  several 
varieties  of  this,  but  we  doubt  if  they  would 
come  true  from  seed.  (8)  If  you  refer  to 
the  fine  garden  strains  of  Pentstemon,  then 
you  should  get  a  packet  of  seed  from  a  good 
nurseryman  and  select  the  best  varieties 
after  they  have  bloomed.  It  is  necessary 
to  take  cuttings,  insert  them  in  boxes  during 
September,  and  keep  them  in  cold  frames 
during  winter.  Two  very  pretty  hardy 
species  are  P.  barbatus  and  P.  hetero- 
phyllus.  (9)  Besides  the  plant  you  name, 
you  might  also  get  Platycodon  grandiflorum 
Mariesii,  as  it  is  dwarfer  and  P.g.  macran- 
thum,  which  has  larger  flowers.  (10)  Besides 
the  plant  you  name,  you  should  get  Rud¬ 
beckia  speciosa,  which  has  even  finer 
flowers,  but  neither  of  them  are  early 
flowering.  Other  fine  things  of  which  seeds 
may  be  obtained  are  Inula  glandulosa,  Trol- 
lius  eurepaeus,  Pyrethtum  roseum  (single  and 
double),  Campanula  persicifolia,  C.p.  gran- 
diflora,  C.p.  alba,  Centaurea  montana, 
Chei-ranthus  alpinus,  Corydalis  lutea,  Gyp- 
sophila  paniculata,  Iris  sibirica,  Papaver 
orientale,  P.o.  bracteatum,  and  Saxifraga 
Wallacei.  For  the  north  border  that  only 
gets  sun  in  the  morning  you  might  get 
Oenothera  fruticosa,  Geum  rivale,  and  its 
varieties,  Corydalis  lutea,  Aquilegia  vul¬ 
garis,  Primroses,  Polyanthuses,  Thalic- 
trum  aquilegifolium,  and,  if  possible,  Saxi¬ 
fraga  Geum,  S.  umbrosa,  and  S.  rotundi- 
folia.  Seeds  of  the  latter  are  not  always 
obtainable,  seeing  that  the  plants  multiply  so 
freely  iby  offsets.  The  above,  or  even  half 
of  them,  will  give  you  some  work  to  attend 
to  during  the  coming  season.  The  Pansies 
mentioned  in  the  plan  should  be  on  the 
north  border.  The  Carnations  and  Canter¬ 
bury  Bells  on  a  more  sunny  border. 


ROSES. 

1602.  Outgrowth  on  Roses. 

Please  will  you  let  me  know  what  is  the 
cause  of  that  which  I  have  enclosed  grow¬ 
ing  on  a  Prince  C.  de  Rohan  and  also  on 
Helen  Keller  Rose  trees.  They  are  both 
young  trees  planted  last  spring,  but  since 
then  I  have  found  out  I  planted  them  about 
3  in.  too  deep,  and  have  been  planting  them 
right  again.  The  specimen  sent  was  what 
I  found  growing  on  the  stock  opposite  to 
where  it  was  budded.  Is  it  injurious  to 
the  plants,  and  what  can  I  do  to  prevent 
it?  They  do  not  throw  up  any  young  shoots 
from  the  base,  and  were  -jr uned  down  within 
9  in.  of  the  ground.  The  soil  is  rather 
light.  (J.  Bull,  Staffordshire.) 

The  specimen  you  sent  was  an  outgrowth 


which  has  evidently  been  encouraged  by  too 
deep  planting.  Such  growths,  however, 
should  be  avoided  if  possible,  as  they  en¬ 
courage  attacks  of  fungus,  bringing  about 
the  ailment  known  as  canker.  The  out¬ 
growths  you  should  cut  clean  away  with 
your  knife  and  burn  them.  Since  you  have 
rectified  the  depth  of  planting,  the  plants 
should  throw  up  young  shoots  from  the 
base,  but  you  should  also  remember  that 
you  have  thrown  them  back  by  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  lifting.  Provided  the  plants  re¬ 
main  healthy,  they  should  recover  them¬ 
selves  during  the  season. 

TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

1603.  Plants  for  Wall  of  Verandah. 

The  front  of  my  house  has  a  verandah, 
the  position  of  which  will  be  seen  from  the 
accompanying  small  sketch.  As  the  front 
door  is  under  the  verandah,  it  is  important 
that  the  latter  should  look  as  pretty  as  pos¬ 
sible.  At  present  it  is  spoiled  by  the  bare 
wall  marked  A,  which  forms  one  end  of  it. 
Can  you  suggest  to  me  how  to  treat  this 
wall?  One  or  two  tubs  might  look  well, 
and  in  that  case  what  should  you  suggest 
growing  in  them?  I  should  prefer  some¬ 
thing  which  will  grow  as  flat  as  possible  to 
the  wall.  (W.  H.  Griffith,  Warwickshire.) 

It  depends  upon  how  much  light  the  wall 
gets  as  to  what  will  grow  in  that  position. 
Plants  do  not  as  a  rule  thrive  well  under 
a  verandah  of  such  a  width,  although  in 
the  good  aspect  which  you  have  some  things 
might  be  made  to  look  well.  In  the  absence 
of  rain,  it  is  necessary  to  syringe  the  plants 
frequently  to  keep  them  clean  in  the  matter 
of  dust,  green  fly,  and  red  spider.  Vou 
should  get  tubs  that  are  not  much  wider 
than  the  pillar,  so  that  they  would  stand 
close  up  against  the  wall,  and  take  up  little 
space.  Indeed,  you  could  have  them  made 
on  purpose,  rather  deep  but  narrow.  Ampe- 
lopsis  Veitchi  would  cling  to  the  wall,  and 
we  think  would  look  as  neat  as  anything  for 
a  foliage  plant.  If  the  light  is  fairly  good, 
you  could  probably  succeed  with  Cotoneaster 
microphylla,  which  would  require  very  little 
training  to  make  it  lie  close  to  the  wall. 
Being  evergreen,  we  think  it  would  be  less 
happy  than  the  Ampelopsis.  A  variegated 
Ivy  would  also  look  neat,  and  a  very  neat 
one  would  be  Hedera  Helix  marginata 
major. 

1604.  Climbers  for  Pillars. 

What  creepers  would  you  suggest  growing 
up  verandah  pillars  (see  sketch)  ?  The 
pillars  are  wooden  and  aibout  8  in.  square. 
The  roof  of  the  verandah  is  tiled.  (W.  H. 
Griffith,  Warwickshire.) 

If  the  ground  under  the  verandah  is  tiled 
or  paved,  it  would  be  necessary  to  grow  the 
climbers  in  tubs,  which  could  be  stood  in¬ 
side  the  pillars  so  that  the  plants  in  them 
could  be  trained  up.  The  plants  would  be 
inclined  to  be  drawn  to  the  outside  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  light.  More  shapely  plants 
could  be  obtained  by  having  the  tubs  on 
the  outside  of  the  pillars,  if  that  is  con¬ 
venient,  but  they  would  not  hide  the  inside 
of  the  pillars  90  well  without  training,  nor 
flower  so  well  on  that  side.  We  would 
suggest  either  four  Fuchsias  or  a  variety 
of  plants  such  as  Fuchsia  Mrs.  Marshall, 
F.  Riccartoni,  Rose  Dorothy  Perkins  (pink), 
and  Rose  Reve  d’Or  fellow).  As  the  first- 
named  Fuchsia  is  not  hardy,  it  would  have 
to  be  wintered  in  a  greenhouse.  Indeed,  in 
your  district,  we  doubt  if  F.  Riccartoni 
would  be  entirely  hardy.  If  j'ou  cannot 
give  them  greenhouse  treatment  in  winter, 
a  better  plan  would  be  to  get  Jasminum  nudi- 
florum  and  the  late  Dutch  Honeysuckle  as  a 
substitute  for  the  Fuchsias. 

1605.  Climber  to  Cover  Wall. 

On  the  left-hand  side  of  the  enclosed 
sketch  there  is  a  corner  marked  B,  formed 
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by  two  walls.  I  want  something  evergreen  to 
grow  well  to  cover  the  bareness.  W  hat  do  you 
suggest  ?  Would  golden  Euonymus  do,  or 
would  you  plant  Ivies  up  the  walls  and 
then  have  other  things  in  front?  (W.  H. 
Griffith,  Warwickshire.) 

A  very  reliable  subject  for  the  corner  you 
mention  would  be  Crataegus  Pyracantha 
Lelandi,  which  has  evergreen  leaves,  white 
flowers  in  May,  and  orange  berries  in  win¬ 
ter.  Plant  it  in  the  angle  so  that  it  may 
cover  both  walls.  The  branches  will  re¬ 
quire  fastening  to  the  walls.  If  you  would 
prefer  Euonymus,  then  golden  Euonymus 
might  be  employed.  A  very  handsome  one 
is  E.  japonicus  latifolius  albo-variegatus, 
which  has  a  broad  silvery  edging  to  the 
leaves  and  lives  against  a  wall  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  but  might  prove 
a  little  more  tender  in  your  district. 


VEGETABLES. 

1606.  Runner  Beans  for  August. 

I  shall  be  glad  of  a  few  hints  on  Runner 
Beans  to  get  them  on  for  planting  out  for 
show  in  August.  (Sussex.) 

Runner  Beans  require  about  sixteen  weeks 
to  be  in  perfection  for  exhibition  purposes 
from  the  time  of  sowing.  You  could,  there¬ 
fore,  sow  a  portion  during  the  last  week 
of  March  and  another  sowing  about  twelve 
days  later.  This  will  allow  for  some  varia¬ 
tion  in  the  weather. 

1607.  Celery. 

Will  you  please  tell  me  if  it  is  necessary 
to  trench  the  ground  intended  for  Celery, 
or  could  I  just  take  the  trenches  out  as  the 
ground  is  now?  It  was  well  trenched  last 
year.  (Sussex.) 

Seeing  that  you  trenched  the  ground  last 
year,  it  is  not  so  necessary  to  do  so  on  this 
occasion.  Take  out  trenches  about  a  foot 
below  the  surface,  place  some  well  rotted 
cow  manure  in  the  bottom,  and  well  mix 
it  with  the  soil  (by  digging  before  you  com¬ 
mence  planting. 

1608.  Vegetables  for  Exhibition. 

I  am  anxious  to  compete  at  our  local  show 
on  August  xst  next,  and  am  much  perplexed 
over  the  correct  time  to  plant  the  following 
seeds  to  have  them  at  their  best  on  that  day. 

I  may  say  my  garden  is  allotment  ground 
of  a  heavy  texture,  slopes  north,  and  is 
fully  exposed.  It  has  been  heavily  manured 
and  deeply  dug  for  the  past  two  seasons. 
There  have  been  two  answers  to  my  query, 
namely,  on  May  12th,  1906,  and  February 
2nd,  1907,  but  they  differ  so  much  that  I 
thought  it  best  to  describe  soil  and  situation 
of  garden.  They  are  Sutton’s  Exhibition 
Peas  4  ft.,  Longpod  Broad  Bean,  Early 
Snowball  Turnip,  White  Heart  Cos  Lettuce, 
Favourite  Cabbage,  and  Alderman  Peas 
5  ft.  I  propose  putting  6  in.  fat  manure 
at  the  bottom  of  foot  trenches  and  top 
dressing,  with  1  lb.  superphosphate  to  11 
yd.  rows.  (Dick,  Essex.) 

The  information  given  on  May  12th,  1906, 
scarcely  applies  to  you.  That  given  on 
February  2nd  would  answer,  except  that  in 
your  heavy  soil  you  will  have  to  allow 
seven  to  ten  days  longer,  at  least,  as  the 
vegetables  take  longer  to.  reach  maturity  in 
heavy  soils  and  on  northern  aspects.  Sut¬ 
ton’s  Exhibition  Pea  and  Alderman  Pea 
would  require  sixteen  to  eighteen  weeks 
under  average  conditions,  so  that  you  can 
allow,  for  your  soil,  sowing  fully  a  week 
earlier.  It  is  also  well  to  remember  that 
two  sowings  at  intervals  of  a  fortnight  are 
better  than  one,  beoause  you  cannot  tell 
whether  the  season  will  'be  a  hot  one  or  a 
cold  one,  and  this  gives  rise  to  some  un¬ 
certainty  as  to  whether  the  vegetables  will 
fit  in  at  the  proper  time.  Longpod  Broad 
Beans  should  have  sixteen  weeks  on  an  ave¬ 
rage.  Early  Snowball  Turnip  should  have 


eight  to  nine  weeks.  White  heart  Cos  Let¬ 
tuce  should  also  have  eight  or  nine  weeks. 
Cabbages  require  about  24  weeks  to  reach 
full  development.  You  cannot,  therefore, 
sow  these  too  soon.  A  sowing  made  in  a 
cold  frame  would  bring  the  plants  along 
earlier,  thus  giving  you  two  sets-  for  a 
succession.  A  good  plan  would  be  to  make 
notes  of  the  time  of  sowing,  and  also  the 
time  at  which  you  gather  the  first  dish  of 
anything.  That  would  help  you  to  gauge 
the  length  of  time  it  would  take  in  your 
soil,  but  you  will  also  have  to  make  a  little 
allowance  for  early  and  late  seasons. 


FRUIT. 

1609.  Plum  not  Fruiting. 

I  have  a  Greengage  tree  that  I  brought 
from  Somersetshire  seven  years  ago.  I 
could  not  say  whether  it  was  taken  from  a 
tree  or  grew  from  a  Plum,  but  it  has  not 
even  bloomed.  I  may  say  I  have  neither 
pruned  nor  grafted  it,  but  should  like  to 
know  what  would  be  the  best  method  of 
treating,  as  I  should  like  to  get  it  to  bloom 
this  year,  if  possible.  The  position  of  the 
tree  is  on  the  north  side  of  a  garden  run¬ 
ning  from  west  to  east  and  about  3  ft.  from 
an  open  wooden  fence.  The  soil  is  decent, 
but  I  have  not  put  any  manure  on  the 
ground.  The  tree  is  now  aJbout  14  ft.  high 
and  very  bushy,  with  top  branches  drooping, 
and  the  tree  has  a  good  amount  of  sun  dur-. 
ing  summer.  I  send  photo  of  the  tree  taken 
three  years  ago.  (R.  H.  C.,  Essex.) 

There  seems  to  be  an  uncertainty  as  to 
whether  the  tree  is  a  Greengage  or  not. 
In  fact,  it  might  not  be  a  variety  of  Plum 
tree  worth  growing  for  its  fruit.  Possibly 
it  was  a  sucker  taken  from  the  stock.  This 
frequently  happens,  some  people  imagining 
that  they  have  a  young  Plum  tree,  plant 
only  the  stock  in  their  gardens.  If  there 
are  no  fruit  buds  set  on  your  tree,  you 
cannot  make  it  produce  any  bloom  this  year. 
The  flowers  of  fruit  trees  are  really  all  set 
during  the  previous  autumn.  In  all  proba¬ 
bility  your  tree  is  in  too  rich  and  heavy  a 
soil  for  a  Plum,  and  is  growing  too  much 
to  ripen  its  wood  and  set  flower  buds.  Next 
autumn,  say,  at  the  end  of  September,  you 
should  root-prune  it  by  removing  a  trench 
all  round  the  tree  about  3  ft.  or  so  from 
the  trunk.  This  is  for  the  purpose  of  en¬ 
abling  you  to  cut  back  rambling  roots  that 
go  beyond  this  distance,  and  also  in  re¬ 
moving  any  tap  roots  that  may  go  deep 
down  in  the  soil.  When  doing  this  it 
would  be  worth  while  to  mix  a  good  quantity 
of  lime  rubble  or  chalk  broken  in  pieces 
about  the  size  of  a  hen’s  egg  and  mix 
this  with  the  soil.  Plums  and  all  other  stone 
fruit  like  lime  in  the  soil.  This  root- 
pruning  and  liming  should  certainly  assist 
in  checking  the  rampant  growth  of  the 
tree,  causing  it  to  set  flower  buds  in  autumn. 
Judging  by  the  photograph,  some  parts  of 
the  tree  at  least  may  be  too  crowded,  and 
by  this  time  should  be  thinned  out  by  re¬ 
moving  some  of  the  weaker  and  older  por¬ 
tions  of  branches  to  allow  light  and  air  to 
play  freely  on  those  that  are  left.  The  con¬ 
fined  situation  is  also  against  the  tree  to 
some  extent,  and  we  feel  certain  it  does 
not  ripen  its  wood  properly. 


GARDEN  ENEMIES. 

1610.  Grubs  in  a  Box. 

Will  you  kindly  inform  me  if  the  en¬ 
closed  grubs  are  harmful  to  plants  or  seed¬ 
lings  of  any  kind?  I  have  found  them  in 
large  quantities  in  a  heap  of  old  decayed 
manure  I  am  using  for  potting,  sowing  seeds, 
etc.  (L.  H.,  Oxon.) 

The  grubs  were  the  young  of  one  of  the 
beetles  that  feed  on  roots  of  grass  or  other 
vegetable  matter.  We  should  advise  you 


not  to  use  the  manure  until  you  have  thor¬ 
oughly  examined  every  portion  of  it  by 
breaking  up  and  removing  the  grubs.  We 
do  not  consider  it  one  of  the  grubs  that 
commonly  infest  cultivated  plants,  but  it  is 
a  vegetable  feeder.  In  any  case,  the  grubs 
which  are  found  in  manure  should  always 
be  removed,  as  many  really  destructive 
garden  enemies  take  up  their  quarters  in 
manure  heaps. 

SOILS  AND  MANURES. 

1611.  Value  of  Blood  Manure. 

Some  time  ago  I  was  told  that  blood 
manure  was  good  for  Potatos.  Is  it  used 
like  liquid  manure?  Do  you  think  it  a 
valuable  manure  ?  If  so,  what  do  you  reckon 
there  is  in  it?  (Query,  Lancashire.) 

Blood  manure  gives  growing  Potatos, 
that  is,,  the  foliage,  a  very  itich,  deep 
green  colour.  It  may  be  sown  in  the  drills 
at  planting  time,  or  put  in  water  and  spread 
over  the  ground  when  the  Potatos  are  grow¬ 
ing.  The  first  plan,  we  think,  is  the  best. 
If  good,  it  contains  about  15  per  cent,  of 
nitrogen,  and  is  also  rich  in  phosphates, 
thus  supplying  two  manures  that  Potatos 
like. 

1612.  Microbes  and  Soil. 

I  have  been  reading  lately  about  the  value 
of  microbes  in  the  soil.  Would  they  be  of 
any  use  to  a  vegetable  garden  where  Po¬ 
tatos  and  Brussels  Sprouts  grow  3  ft.  high, 
but  do  not  give  anything  like  what  I  ex¬ 
pected  ?  The  soil  is  deep  and  dark  in 
colour.  (L.  Thomas,  Yorks.) 

We  do  not  think  that  the  addition  of 
microbes  to  your  soil  would  be  of  any 
material  advantage,  because  soils  of  the 
richness  you  mention  are  already  full  of 
microbes.  If  the  garden  is  not  in  shade, 
then  it  contains  too  much  vegetable  matter, 
and  would  be  improved  by  giving  it  a  good 
dressing  of  lime  a  week  or  two  before  sow¬ 
ing  or  planting.  The  lime  should  be  spread 
on  the  surface  and  merely  raked  in. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

1613.  Making  a  Hotbed. 

Being  an  amateur  gardener,  I  beg  to  be 
informed  how  to  make  a  hotbed.  I  have  a 
frame,  but  do  not  know  what  manures  are 
required.  Please  let  me  know  in  your  next 
issue,  giving  full  particulars  in  “  Enquire 
Within.”  (Leonard  Rialto.) 

If  you  can  get  two  or  three  loads  of  fresh 
stable  manure  containing  a  good  deal  of 
rank  matter  or  straw,  this  will  be  sufficient 
for  a  frame  of  moderate  dimensions.  If 
you  can  get  some  fairly  fresh  leaves  and 
mix  with  the  manure  just  when  making  up 
the  bed,  the  heat  will  be  milder  and  last 
longer  than  if  manure  alone  is  used.  The 
plan  is  to  shake  up  the  manure  with  a  fork, 
making  a  loose,  conical  heap  of  it.  During 
the  next  two«or  three  days  this  will  heat 
strongly.  You  should  then  have  the  heap 
turned  by  mailing  a  new  one  and  putting 
all  the  ranker  strawy  manure  inside,  then 


The  making  of  a  hotbed;  A,  broken 
bricks  for  drainage ;  B,  hotbed  material; 
C,  soil ;  D,  frame;  E,  light  or  sash. 
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overing  with  the  more  decayed  manure. 
L  a  rule,  the  making  of  the  heap  twice  will 
e  sufficient,  though  some  people  would  make 
t  up  a  third  time.  After  a  week  or  ten 
ays  you  can  certainly  make  up  a  bed  with 
ne  materials  you  have  prepared.  Build  it 
p  square  and  about  3  ft.  longer  and  wider 
han  the  frame,  so  as  to  leave  a  margin  for 
dding  fresh  manure  to  the  top,  if  neoes- 
ary.  After  it  has  been  made  up,  and 
ven  during  the  process,  you  should  tread 
he  manure  firmly,  and  this  will  prevent  it 
rom  heating  violently  at  first  and  then  be¬ 
aming  quite  cold  in  a  few  weeks’ time.  The 
.ccompanying  illustration  shows  a  bed  of 
nanure  on  the  top  of  which  a  frame  is 
)laced,  and  inside  the  frame  about  6  in. 
!>f  soil  in  which  to  grow  plants.  At  the 
op  and  bottom  are  indications  where  manure 
las  been  heaped  against  the  frame  to  help 
o  keep  it  warm  later  on,  when  the  bed  is 
jooling.  You  will  have  to  be  careful  as 
o  what  you  put  in  the  frame  for  the  first 
ew  days  after  the  bed  is  made  up.  You 
should  plunge  a  piece  of  stick  in  the  beds, 
;o  that  you  can  have  some  idea  of  the  heat. 
,yt  the  same  time,  a  little  air  should  be  left 
m  at  the  top,  to  allow  the  escape  of  ammonia 
and  other  gases  being  given  off.  When  the 
heat  has  subsided,  you  can  then  use  the 
frame  for  raising  seeds  or  any  other  subject 
you  may  have  in  view. 

1614.  New  Suggestion. 

(W.  S.) — We  thank  you  for  your  letter, 
and  will  give  the  matter  our  consideration, 
but  we  cannot  promise  that  we  will  adopt 


the  suggestion.  You  will  notice  that  the 
new  Competition  is  much  simpler. 


NAMES  OF  PLANT8. 

(E.  Grey)  1,  Not  recognised,  send  when  in 
flower ;  2,  Heuchera  hispida  or  Satin  Leaf  ; 
3,  Lupinus  arboreus.— '(Augustus  C.  Dixon) 

1,  Polypodiumj  vulgtare  sem'ilacerum ;  2, 

Cotula  dioica  (not  a  Stonecrop,  but  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Daisy  family  and  used  in  carpet 
bedding).— (P.  W.)  i,  Eranthis  hyemalis; 
2,  Anemone  Hepatica;  3,  Vinca  minor;  4, 
Crocus  Sieberi ;  5,  Cornus  Mas.  (J.  B., 

Sussex)  Laurus  nobilis  or  Sweet  Bay.  - 
(Comus)  1,  Cupressus  macrocarpa ;  2,  Cu- 
pressus  pisifera  plumosa  ;  3,  Cupressus  pisi- 
fera  squarrosa ;  4,  Thuya  oriental  is ;  5, 

Thuya  plicata;  6,  Juniperus  chiensis  varie- 
gata— (S.  Williams)  1,  Pelargonium  Ra- 
dula  ;  2,  Pelargonium  denticulatum  ;  3,  Chio- 
nodoxa  Luciliae  sardensis  ;  4,  Scilla  sibirica ; 
5,  Hyacinthus  orientalis  albulus,  the  Roman 
Hvacinth. — (A.  D.  H.)  1,  Erica  hyemalis; 

2,  Solanum  Capsicastrum ;  3,  Daphne  odora 
(erroneously  named  D.  indica  in  gardens). 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

William  Cooper,  Ltd.,  Horticultural  Pro¬ 
viders,  751.  Old  Kent  Road,  London,  S.E. 
— Annual  Sale  Catalogue. 

T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Ware’s  Nurseries, 
Feltham,  Middlesex.— Ware’s  Hardy  Peren¬ 
nials  for  Herbaceous  Borders  and  Rock 
Gardens. 


Carnations, 

PICOTEES  AND  PINKS. 


A  New  Book 

Just  out  which 

You  should  buy. 


I  have  heard  of  people  who  are  said  to 
dislike  flowers.  Whether  'or  not  this  is 
a  peculiar  phase  of  affectation  (or  should 
it  be  disease  ?)  I  cannot  decide  ;  it  is  hap- 
pilv  rare,  however,  even  as  an  affecta¬ 
tion — or  a  disease.  But  I  never  heard  of 
anv  lovers  of  flowers  but  who  placed  the 
Carnation  on  .a  very  high  pedestal  in  their 
esteem.  Indeed,  this  exquisite  creation 
of  the  florist’s  art  is  held  by  many  to  be 
not  merely  a  fitting  compeer  of  the 
Rose,  but — and  it  seems  like  rank  heresy 
— there  are  those  who  venture  to  predict 
that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  “  the 
Queen  of  Flowers  ”  will  no  longer  reign 
1  supreme,  but  will  actually  suffer  a  partial 
eclipse  by  reason  of  the  growing  popu¬ 
larity  of  its  beautiful  rival,  the  Carnation. 
Whichever  of  these  two  eminently 
favourite  flowers  will  eventually  occupy 
the  premier  place,  everyone  nowadays 
with  the  means  at  command  wants  to  grow 
Carnations. 

And  so,  in  order  to  foster  this  laudable 
ambition,  the  proprietors  of  The  Garden¬ 
ing  World  have  just  published  a  book 
entitled  “Select  Carnations,  Picotees,  and 
Pinks.”  Ltiias  been  written  by  Mr.  John 
Fraser, ^F.L.S.,  the  editor  of  this  journal, 
a  fact  which  I  feel  sure  will  prove  a  quite 
sufficient  recommendation  to  subscribers 
of  this  paper  to  purchase  a  copy.  It  deals 
comprehensively  with  the  subject,  and  is 
thoroughly  practical,  for  Mr.  Fraser,  who 
has  written  voluminously  on  gardening 
subjects,  is  no  mere  armchair  horticul¬ 
turist,  but  a  practical  gardener  of  many 
years’  experience,  w'ho  pushed  his  tvay  to 


the  top  of  the  profession;  moreover,  his 
botanical  attainments  are  of  a  high  order. 
Although  he  would  probably  prefer  I  did 
not  mention  these  facts,  still  I  do  so  be¬ 
cause  they  are  a  guarantee  that  whoever 
buys  this  book  will  receive  splendid  value 
for  the  money. 

No  averagely  intelligent  person  can  fail 
to  grow  excellent  Carnations  with  this 
book  as  a  guide.  The  veriest  tyro  will 
find  success  easy,  so  plainly-worded  and 
fully  given  are  the  directions,  each  step 
in  the  several  stages  of  cultivation,  from 
propagation  by  seed,  cuttings,  or  layers, 
to  the  perfect  blooms  for  flowering  in  the 
border,  or  in  pots  for  decorative  or  exhi¬ 
bition  purposes,  being  very  carefully  de¬ 
scribed.  The  possessor  of  this  book  who 
cannot  grow  Carnations,  and  grow  them 
well,  too,  will  never  grow  them  though  he 
possess  all  *the  books  on  the  subject,  and 
had  better  confine  his  attention  to  cab¬ 
bages,  and  that  preferably  after  they  are 
cooked. 

But  get  a  copy  and  participate  m  tne 
delightful  pastime  of  growing  your  own 
Carnations,  whilst  enjoying  the  allowable 
pride  of  showing  your  friends  what  you 
can  do ;  for  after  ail,  if  the  instructions 
given  in  “Select  Carnations,  Picotees  and 
Pinks”  be  faithfully  followed,  you  are 
bound  to  reap  a  very  large  measure  of 
success.  Gumption,  not  genius,  is  all  you 
require  in  order  to  grow  these  lovely  and 
fascinating  flowers. 

Mr.  Fraser  devotes  the  first  chapter  of 
the  book  to  an  admirably-written  history 
of  the  Carnation,  showing  when  it  first 


came  into  notice,  the  various  names  under 
which  it  has  figured  from  time  to  time, 
the  characteristics  of  many  of  the  varieties 
grown  during  the  past  two  or  three  hun¬ 
dred  years,  and  giving  an  account  of  the 
labours  of  the  old  gardeners  and  the 
modern  florists  in  developing;  the  dis¬ 
tinguishing  features  of  this  charming 
flower  and  bringing  it  to  its  present  high 
state  of  beauty  and  perfection.  There 
are  chapters  dealing  with  the  various  sorts 
of  Carnations  at  present  in  cultivation, 
accompanied  by  very  ample  cultural 
directions,  and  also  instructions  on  how 
to  dress  the  blooms  for  exhibition.  Other 
chapters  concern  the  growing  of  Carna¬ 
tions  in  town,  the  sporting  or  running  of 
Carnations,  and  the  fungoid  diseases  and 
insect  and  other  pests  which  are  liable  to 
damage  the  plants  and  blooms.  Of  course 
Picotees  and  Pinks  are  fully  dealt  with. 
A  feature  of  the  book  which  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  much  appreciated  is  the 
calendar  of  operations  for  each  month  in 
the  year.  The  number  of  varieties  of  the 
Carnation  is  so  large  that  it  would  have 
made  the  book  unwieldy  to  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  name  them  all,  and,  under  the 
circumstances,  would  have  served  no  use¬ 
ful  purpose,  but  the  author  supplies  care- 
fully-selected  and  descriptive  lists  of  the 
best  in  each  section— lists  which  will  prove 
invaluable  to  the  amateur  more  especially. 
Finally,  the  book  is  well  printed  and  pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated,  and  is  provided  with  a 
copious  index. 

This,  then,  is  the  book  to  have  if  the 
reader  contemplates  growing  fine  speci¬ 
men  Carnations,  for  after  all  it  is  as  easy 
to  grow  good  blooms  as  inferior  ones, 
and  so  much  more  satisfactory.  This,  in 
short,  is  the  book  for  those  who  for  the 
first  time  are  taking  up  the  cultivation 
of  this  incomparable  flower,  as  well  as 
those  who  intend  to  grow  something  better 
than  they  have  hitherto  done. 

Buy  it,  “  G.  W.”  readers,  and  be  happy 
ever  afterwards! 

Peter  Penn. 
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Winter  Flowering  Carnation  Society. 

The  list  of  members,  copy  of  rules,  and 
schedule  of  the  prizes  to  be  offered  at  the 
second  show  of  this  society,  to  be  held  at 
the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  London,  on 
March  13th,  may  now  be  obtained  from  the 
hon.  secretary  and  treasurer,  Mr.  Hayward 
Mathias,  Lee-on-the-Solent,  Hants.  All 
lovers  of  these  beautiful  flowers  should  be¬ 
come  members  of  this  society,  and  so  help  to 
encourage  the  extended  cultivation  of  winter 
flowering  Carnations.  At  the  forthcoming 
exhibition  first,  second  and  third  prizes  will 
be  offered  for  the  best  collections  of  cut 
Carnations  on  table  10  ft.  by  4  ft.,  with  or 
without  decorative  plants  or  foliage  for 
effect.  There  will  be  18  classes  open  to  all 
members,  and  classes  open  to  amateurs  only, 
and  in  addition  Certificates  of  Merit  will  be 
awarded  to  meritorious  new  varieties  en¬ 
tered  for  the  same. 

West  Hartlepool  Gardeners. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  West  Hartle¬ 
pool  and  District  _  G.M.I.  Society,  Mr.  F. 
Overill,  gardener  to  Sir  C.  Furness,  Tun- 
stall  Court,  read  a  paper  on  Euphorbias. 
Mr.  Overill,  who  gave  a  splendid  paper 
on  the  culture  of  these  fine  decorative 
plants,  was  most  heartily  thanked  by  the 
members  present.  T.  Smith. 
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TNE  GARDENING  WORLD 


March  9,  1907. 


Horticultural  Exhibition  at  Mann¬ 
heim. — In  connection  with  the  Inter¬ 
national  Exposition  of  Art  to  be  opened 
on  the  1  st  May  next  at  Mannheim  on  the 
Rhine  (Germany),  there  will  be  held  a 
horticultural  exhibition,  which  will  par¬ 
take  of  an  international  character.  It  is 
hoped  that  gardeners  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  will  contribute  to  the  various  depart¬ 
ments,  which  will  include  flowers,  fruits, 
and  vegetables,  horticultural  novelties, 
and  examples  of  the  latest  methods  of 
fruit  culture,  etc.,  in  various  countries. 
A  great  feature  will  be  made  of  Orchids 
and  Cacti,  among  the  latter,  as  a  Ger¬ 
man  correspondent  informs  us,  being 
“gigantic  Cactus  plants  from  Mexico  and 
South  America,  the  pains  and  charges  of 
conveyance  of  them  being  pretty  high.” 
The  same  correspondent  informs  us  that 
in  this  exhibition  “a  number  of  most  ex¬ 
quisite  artists  will  participate  by  creating 
special  gardens,  each  of  them  promising 
to  be  remarkable  by  its  originality.  Pro¬ 
bably,”  he  adds,  “modern  horticultural  art 
will  obtain  numerous  new  incitations  and 
great  impulse  from  this  exhibition.” 

In  the  Days  of  the  Topiarius.— In 
the  days  when  topiary  work  flourished 
there  were  protests  against  the  mutilation 
of  trees  by  the  great  shears  of  the  toipiarian 
artists.  “We  run  into  sculpture,”  writes 
an  essayist  in  the  “  Guardian  ”  of  29th 
September,  1713,  “and  are  yet  better 
pleased  to  have  our  trees  in  the  most  awk¬ 
ward  figures  of  men  and  animals.”  In  a 
delightful  vein  of  humour  and  satire  he 
concludes  his  paper  by  describing  a  cata¬ 
logue  of  Yews,  Box  and  other  evergreens 
to  be  sold  by  an  enterprising  gardener. 
Some  of  the  lots  run  as  follows  :  — 

“Adam  and  Eve  in  Yew;  Adam  a  little 
shattered  by  the  fail  of  the  tree  of  know¬ 
ledge  in  the  great  storm ;  Eve  and  the 
serpent  very  flourishing. 

“  The  tower  of  Babel,  not  yet  finished. 

“A  pair  of  giants,  stunted,  to  be  sold 
cheap. 

“Divers  eminent  modern  poets  in  bays, 
somewhat  blighted,  to  be  disposed  of,  a 
pennyworth. 

“St.  George  in  Box;  his  arm  scarce 
long  enough,  but  will  be  in  a  condition  to 
stick  the  dragon  by  next  April. 

“  Noah's  ark  in  Holly,  standing  on  the 
mount ;  the  ribs  a  little  damaged  for  want 
of  water.” 


Feed  the  Plants. 

Harvey's  “  Fertilo  ”  is  to  plants  what  food 
is  to  the  body.  “Fertilo”  is  plant  food.  It 
contains  the  essential  proportions  of  Nitrogen, 
Potash,  and  Phosphates,  and,  acting  as  a 
fertiliser  through  the  soil,  it  developes, 
strengthens,  and  nourishes  all  plants.  Users 
of  "Fertilo”  confirm  our  claim,  and  tell  us 
they  get  healthier  and  more  abundant  crops, 
better  fruit,  and  more  beautiful  blooms  than 
before  they  used  it. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Horspool,  The  Gardens,  Ruabon, 
winner  of  15  prizes  at  Shrewsbury  great  Show,  and 
32  prizes  at  Ruabon  Show,  1904,  says “  I 
cannot  speak  too  highly  of  its  use  in  growing  plants, 
&c.  It  had  a  very  marked  effect  wherever  used, 
proving  it  to  be  a  most  perfect  plant  food." 

Hundreds  of  amateur  and  professional 
gardeners  speak  just  as  enthusiastically  of 
the  wonderful  results  following  the  use  of 
‘‘Fertilo.”  It  is  cheap  and  economical  in  use. 
7'b  ,  2S.  ;  i4’b  ,  3s. ;  281b. ,  4s.  6d. ;  561b.,  8s. ; 
icwt.,  15s.  If  you  cannot  get  Harvey’s 
“Fertilo”  from  your  local  seedsman,  we  will 
send  it  carriage  paid.— J.  P.  Harvey  &  [Co., 
Dept.  6,  Kidderminster. 


They  Live  on  Clover. — There  are 
some  Indians  in  Mendocino',  California, 
that  may  not  live  “in  clover,”  as  we  un¬ 
derstand  the  phrase,  but  it  is  certain  they 
live  on  it.  Strange  to  say,  they  make  it  a 
regular  article  of  food,  going  out  into  the 
fieid  and  pulling  up  the  plant  and  eating 
it  by  handfuls — leaves,  stems,  flower- 
heads  and  all.  These  same  Indians  use 
many  plants  that  the  white  men  find  no 
value  in,  among  them  Seaweeds,  Fungi, 
Lichens,  and  Ferns. 


PLANTING 


SEASON. 


BY  APPOINTMENT. 

PAUL’S  ROYAL  NURSERIES, 
WALTHAM  CROSS,  HERTS. 

SPECIALITIES  : 

Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  Hardy  Trees 
and  Shrubs,  Climbing  Plants, 
Herbaceous  Plants,  Camellias, 
Seeds  and  Bulbs. 

PRICED  LISTS  FREE. 


WM.  PAUL  &  SON, 
Waltham  Gross ,  HERTS . 


ENCLISH  BERRYING  HOLLY  BUSHES, 

Thrice  transplanted,  3/-,  4/-,  and  5/-  dozen. 
THUCA  (Arbor  Vitae),  3  to  4  ft.  high,  5/-  dozen. 

PRIZE  GOOSEBERRIES,  extra  strong,  4/-  dozen. 

This  is  a  Special  Cash  Offer  to  clear. 

ERNEST  TOWNSEND,  The  Nurseries,  BLOXHAM,  OXON. 


tllly.  SENT  ON  APPROVAL.  FREE 

on  Railr  Norwich.  Send  no  deposit.  Special 
Offer.  A  high  grade  Cycle  for  cash  £ 4  10s. 
Victory’s,  Swift’s.  Singer  s.  Premier  s,  Cen¬ 
taur’s,  Triumphs.  Rudge*  Whitworths, 
Humber's  etc.,  £'21Cb.  to  £8 1 Os.  and  from  5s. 
monthly.  Write  fe-  *erms.  Uerehamroad.  Cycle  Go.,  iNorwich. 


IF  YOU  have  any  DOUBTS 
as  to  Advertising  Paying: 

READ  THE  FOLLOWING : 


12,  Springbank  Road, 

Hither  Green,  S.E. 

To  Messrs.  Maelaren  &  Sons, 

Dear  Sirs, 

Kindly  continue  our  J  column  advertisement 
for  another  6  insertions.  This  will  take  us  to 
about  end  of  season.  We  are  pleased  to  say 
the  result  of  our  advertising  in  the  “  Gardening 
World  ’’  since  August  last  has  been  very  en¬ 
couraging.  We  have  added  several  hundred 
names  to  our  list  of  customers,  and  have  re¬ 
ceived  numerous  repeat  orders  for  Roses,  Bulbs 
and  Seeds,  etc. 

Wishing  your  paper  continued  success, 

We  remain,  yours  truly, 

(Signed),  E.  Dickinson  *  Sons. 


Sold  by  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen. 


For  full  directions  for  use  and  all  particulars,  icrile  to 

The  Chemical  Union,  Ltd’ Ipswich 


This  Insurance  is  not  confined  to  Railway 
Train  Accidents  only,  but  against  all 
Passenger  Vehicle  Accidents. 

FREE  INSURANCE.  £100. 

The  CASUALTY  Insurance  Company, 
Limited,  will  pay  to  the  legal  representative 
of  any  man  or  woman  (railway  servants  on 
duty  excepted)  who  shall  happen  to  meet  with 
his  or  her  death  by  an  accident  to  a  train  or 
to  a  publio  vehicle,  licensed  for  passenger 
service,  in  which  he  or  she  was  riding  as  an 
ordinary  passenger  in  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  on  the  following  conditions:  — 

1.  That  at  the  time  of  the  accident  the 
passenger  in  question  bad  upon  him  or  her 
person  this  Insurance  Coupon  or  the  paper  in 
which  it  is,  with  his,  or  her,  usual  signature 
written  in  the  space  provided  at  the  foot. 

2.  This  paper  may  be  left  at  his,  or  her, 
place  of  abode,  so  long  as  the  Coupon  is 
signed. 

3.  That  notice  of  the  acoident  be  given  to 
the  Company  guaranteeing  this  insurance 
within  seven  days  of  its  occurrence. 

4.  That  death  result  within  one  month 
from  the  date  of  the  accident. 

5.  That  no  person  can  claim  in  respect  of 
more  than  one  of  these  Coupons. 

6.  The  insurance  will  hold  good  from  6  am. 
of  the  morning  of  publication  to  6  a.m.  on 
the  day  of  the  following  publication. 

Signed . 

Address . 


The  due  fulfilment  of  this  insurance  is 
guaranteed  by 

The  Casualty  Insurance  Company,  Ltd., 

123,  PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  S.W., 

To  whom  all  communications  should  be  made. 


The  Gardening  World,  March  16,  1907. 


MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

Nature,  study,  and  practice  must  combine  to  ensure  proficiency  in  any  art.”  — Arist. 
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But  an  old-fashioned  bowl, 

Filled  with  petals  of  Roses. 

How  swift  the  years  roll ! 

But  an  old-fashioned  bowl, 

What  locked  rooms  of  the  soul 
Their  faint  perfume  uncloses ! 

But  an  old-fashioned  bowl, 

Filled  w-ith  petals  of  Roses. 

Once  the  Roses  were  whole. 

Ah !  those  sweet  garden  closes  1 

Love  made  us  pay  toll 

When  the  Roses  were  whole  ; 

Now  he  dealeth  us  dole. 

And  this  life  mostly-  prose  is. 

Once  the  Roses  yy-ere  yvhole. 

Ah !  those  sweet  garden  closes ! 

- -  . 

Dwarf  Trees.— We  have  all  heard  of 
the  wonderful  dwarf  trees  produced  by  the 
cunning  arboriculturists  of  China  and 
Japan.  The  most  remarkable  instance 
is  that  recorded  bv  President  Meylan  in 
1826.  While  in  Japan  he  saw  a  Fir,  a 
Bamboo,  and  a  Plum  tree,  the  latter 
covered  yvith  blossom,  all  enclosed  in  a 
boh  measuring  one  inch  square  and  three 
inches  high. 


After  a  severe  winter  such  as  the  pre¬ 
sent  one  has  been,  it  is  possible  that  some 
of  the  tenderer  plants  may  have  suc¬ 
cumbed,  and  empty  spaces  are  yvaiting 
to  be  refilled.  I  should  like,  to-day,  to 
name  a  ferv  hardy  perennials  that  are 
especially  valuable  by  reason  of  their  long 
period  of  flowering.  For  spring  flow-er- 
ing  the  Doronicums  are  quite  indispen¬ 
sable,  and  if  D.  austriacum,  D.  caucasi- 
cum,  and  D.  Pardalianches  (Miss  Mason) 
be  selected,  the  flowers  will  be  in  evi- 
dence  from  mid  March  to  rvell  on  into 
July.  Myosotis  (Forget-Me-Not),  unless 
established  in  a  very  dry  soil,  rvill  remain 
in  floyy-er  for  many  yveeks,  and  makes  one 
of  the  most  charming  of  all  edging  plants 
for  spring  display. 

For  summer  flowering,  Linum  perenne, 
yy-ith  its  dainty  foliage  and  upright  stems 
bearing  rather  small  blue  florvers,  is  yet 
a  veritable  gem.  Pale,  delicate  blue 
such  as  this  is  very  welcome  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  garden,  and  I  never  find  the  plant 
does  .better  than  in  a  dry,  sunny  spot  in 
the  rock  garden,  where,  however,  the 
roots  can  find  their  way  doyvn  to  the  cool 
'depths  below  a  great  slab  of  sandstone. 
Veronica  subsessilis  lomgifolia  is  another 
blue  floyver,  and  rather  late  in  flowering, 
but  to  my  mind  it  is  far  and  away  the  best 
Veronica  ever  introduced  into  our  Eng¬ 
lish  gardens,  and  perfectly  easy  to  grorv 
if  not  allowed  to  suffer  from  lack  of  mois¬ 
ture  during  the  summer. 

Anthemis  tinctoria  Kelwayii  produces 
its  bright  yelloyv  floyvers  at  the  height  of 
summer,  and  neither  position,  nlor 
yy^eather,  nor  soil,  seem  to  affect  its 
florvering.  A  sandy  loam,  and  a  sunny 
position,  however,  are  rvhat  it  likes  best, 
and  causes  it  to  produce  a  yvealth  of  long, 
lasting  floyvers  that  are  grand  as  cut  blos¬ 
soms.  When  it  comes  to  planting  hardy- 
subjects  in  extremely'  unfavourable  neigh¬ 
bourhoods,  yvhere,  indeed,  smoke  does 
its  rvorst,  it  is  a  good  rule  to  choose  those 
varieties  that  die  doyvn  completely  during 
the  yvinter  season,  rather  than  those  that 
do  not  follow  this  habit. 

Water  Lilies. 

Water  Lilies  may  be  groyvn  even  where 
there  is  no  natural  water  in  the  garden, 
in  the  form  of  pond  or  lake.  They  may¬ 
be  grown  in  paraffin  tubs  that  have  been 
cut  in  h.aly-es,  each  half  making  a  recep¬ 
tacle  for  a  plant.  Before  being  sunk  in 
the  ground,  some  straw  c|r  other  light 
material  should  be  burnt  in  them  until 


slightly-  charred  round  the  sides,  in  order 
to  remove  all  trace  of  the  oil.  The  many- 
beautiful  hybrid  forms  that  have  been 
introduced  by  Monsieur  Latour-Marliac 
are  wonderfully  effective,  and  make  a  very- 
interesting  feature  in  the  garden. 

Nymphea  Marliacea  Chromateila  is  a 
grand  variety,  floriferous,  and  bearing 
large  yellow-  blossoms  above  the  exquisite¬ 
ly  mottled  foliage.  N.  Marliacea  carnea 
is  another  good  variety-  with  delicately- 
coloured  pink  blossoms.  These  varieties 
have  the  merit  of  being  beautiful,  and  at 
the  same  time  considerably  less  expensive 
than  such  varieties  as  N.  gloriosa,  N. 
Aurora,  and  N.  atropurpurea.  The  pots 
containing  the  roots  in  the  tubs  should 
be  completely  submerged,  in  fact  the 
water  should  be  quite  three  inches  above 
the  rims.  The  plants  must  not  be  left 
\outside  through  the  winter,  as  these 
varieties  are  not  hardy.  Where  plants 
are  already-  in  hand  that  have  been  stored 
in  their  tubs  during  winter,  they  may,  in 
early  spring,  be  repotted  in  rich  loamy- 
soil,  to  which  has  been  added  some  thor¬ 
oughly-  decayed  manure  (on  no  account 
must  fresh  manure  be  used).  When  the 
time  comes  for  sinking  the  tubs  once 
again  outside,  a  w-arm,  sunny  position 
should  be  chosen.  Some  varieties  are,  of 
course,  much  more  robust  than  others — 
they  range  from  our  hardy  X.  alba,  to 
the"  tender  exotic  N.  pulcherrima,  and 
others  that  can  only  be  groyvn  under 
glass.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  the 
yyfide  range  in  price ;  thus,  while  some 
varieties  may-  be  purchased  for  one  and 
sixpence  each,  strong  flowering  speci¬ 
mens  of  such  kinds  as  N.  gloriosa  are  to 
be  found  priced  at  from  two  to  three 
guineas  each. 

Strawberry  for  Dry  Soil. 

Sometimes  it  is  convenient  to  knoyv  the 
name  of  a  Strawberry  that  may  be  tried 
on  soil  so  light  and  sandy  that  other 
varieties  have  been  rejected  in  despair. 
Vicomtesse  Hericart  is  yve'.l  worth  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  in  such  soil.  At  any 
rate,  more  success  may  be  expected  from 
it  than  from  anv  other  variety  I  can  name. 

F.  Norfolk. 

- f+4 - 

Fashionable  Carnations.  —  Carna¬ 
tions.  says  a  society  paper,  are  for  the 
moment  the  fashionable  flower,  supported 
bv  a  silver  bow  qn  background  of  tulle 
yy-hen  used  for  the  adornment  of  the  front 
of  the  corsage.  Some  of  them  are  very- 
large.  and  one  blossom  yv'ty  v.  attendant 
foliage  and  perhaps  a  single  bud  is  all 
sufficient  for  the  ahr.-ro  purpose.. 
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Roses : 


The  Butterfly  Bean. 


Fern 


Some  Good 
Sorts 
to  Grow. 


The  list  of  Roses  worthy  a  place  in  our 
gardens  is  now  so  extensive  that  space 
will  not  here  permit  of  detailed  descrip¬ 
tion.  Diversity  of  form,  size,  colour,  per¬ 
fume,  and  foliage — one  need  grow  noth 
ing  else  but  Roses  to  have  an  interesting 
garden  full  of  different  flowers.  Before 
choosing  sorts,  first  determine  for  what 
purpose  the  blooms  are  wanted. 

For  Garden  Decoration.— All  Roses 
of  weakly  growth  should  be  avoided.  Of 
Teas,  plant  only  such  as  have  loose- 
petalled  blooms.  Use  Chinas  and  dwarf 
Polyanthas  freely.  Of  H.  P.’s  and  H.  T.’s 
select  varieties  noted  for  freedom  cf 
bloom,  vigorous  growth,  and  those  which 
are  good  autumn  Roses.  If  possible,  find 
places  for  a  few  of  the  summer-flowering 
species,  and  any  of  the  single  or  semi¬ 
double  Roses. 

For  House  Walls,  with  a  cold  aspect, 
Gloire  de  Dijon  and  the  Evergreen  Roses 
do  well.  For  warmer  aspects  choose  the 
climbing  Teas  and  Noisettes. 

For  Arches,  etc.,  the  Ayreshires  and 
climbing  Polyanthas  are  admirable  ;  and 
for  any  rough  corners,  the  Penzance 
Briers. 

For  Button-holes,  select  the  pure 
Teas  and  Noisettes  of  pointed  form ;  also 
H.  T.’s  and  a  few  dark  H.  P.’s. 

For  Cut  Blooms  to  Fill  Vases,  plant 
some  Chinas  and  Polyanthas,  as  well  as 
H.  P.  and  H.  T.  Roses,  and  also  the  semi¬ 
double  Teas. 

For  Exhibition  Purposes,  Roses  of 
large  size,  and  full  petal  are  requisite , 
the  varieties  must  therefore  be  selected 
from  the  H.  P.  and  H.  T.  classes,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  few  pure  Teas.  To  obtain 
show  blooms,  close  pruning  and  severe 
disbudding  are  necessary,  and  extra  atten¬ 
tion  must  be  given  to  every  detail  of  cul¬ 
tivation. 

In  selecting  particular  sorts,  however, 
for  any  purpose,  endeavour  to  see  the 
plants  actually  growing  and  blooming  in 
a  friend’s  garden,  or  at  the  nursery.  Be¬ 
ware  of  deciding  on  certain  varieties 
merely  on  the  strength  of  having  seen 
magnificent  specimens  at  a  Rose  Show. 
The  names  of  such  may  usefully  be  jotted 
down  for  future  reference,  but  close  en¬ 
quiry  should  be  made  regarding  the 
character  and  habits  of  exhibition 
varieties  before  ordering  plants  of  such 
kinds  for  ordinary  garden  purposes. 

Walter  Cowley. 

Cheshire. 
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Sweet  Peas  and  Abuse. 

A  Letter 
to  the  Editor. 

Sir, — “When  you  have  a  bad  case, 
abuse  your  opponent”  is  a  well  known 
axiom,  and  “Grower”  must  deem  his  a 
particularlv  bad  case  to  require  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  amount  of  abuse  he  puts  into 
.his  notes  on  page  162.  My  word!  if  he 
could  grow  Sweet  Peas  only  half  as  well 
as  he  can  fling  abuse  about  he  would  be 
a  champion. 

Cultivator. 


Vegetable  and  Flower. 

‘Many  a  time  I  have  been  asked  by 
owners  of  small  gardens  to  recommend 
some  quick-growing,  pretty  plant  that 
will  provide  a  screen  to  shut  off  the  ad¬ 
joining  premises  without  wasting  a  lot  of 
room.  Frequently  I  have  recommended 
the  Scarlet  Runner  or  Neal’s  Ne  Plus 
Ultra  Bean  for  that  purpose,  but  the 
drawback  to  this  in  the  eyes  of  the  gar¬ 
dening  enthusiast  is  that  every  garden 
has  Runners,  and  therefore  they  are 
rather  too  common.  The  advent  of  the 
New  Butterfly  Bean  has  improved 
matters,  for  here  we  have  a  Bean  every 
whit  as  useful  as  the  old-fashioned 
Runner,  but  of  a  far  more  uncommon 
and  handsome  appearance.  The  blos¬ 
soms  are  really  beautiful  and  striking. 
They  may  be  described  as  salmon-apricot 
and  white,  so  bright  and  distinct  as  to 
justify  the  name  “butterfly  Bean.”  It 
is  undoubtedly  worthy  of  wide-spread  cul¬ 
tivation  as  a  thing  of' beauty  and  useful¬ 
ness  combined.  Heather  Bell. 


-  G.  W.  - 

Prize  Competitions. 


GENERAL  CONDITIONS.— Competitors  must 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular 
paid  contributors  to  THE  GARDENING 
WORLD  or  other  gardening  journals  are  de¬ 
barred  from  entering,  but  occasional  con¬ 
tributors  may  compete.  The  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  competitor  must  appear  on  each 
article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right 
to  reproduce,  in  any  way,!  any  article  or  photo¬ 
graph  sent  for  competition.  The  conditions 
applying  to  each  competition  should  be  care¬ 
fully  read. 

- 

WEEKLY 

PRIZES. 

A  PRIZE  OFTEN  SHILLINGS  will  be  given 
for  the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  para¬ 
graph  or  article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but 
value  rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in 
making  ‘‘he  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Com¬ 
petition,”  and  post  not  later  than  the  Monday 
foil#'  wing  date  of  issue.  Entries  received  later 
thxn  Tuesday  (first  post)  will  be  left  over  until 
tJ  je  following  week. 

Two  prizes  of  2s.  6d.  will  be  awarded  each 
week  for  the  two  best  letters,  not  exceeding 
150  words,  on  any  interesting  gardening  sub¬ 
ject. 


RESULTS  OF 
LAST  WEEK’S 
COMPETITIONS. 

Some  of  the  best  papers  in  this  competition 
are  too  long,  an  l  we  desire  readers  to  keep 
within  a  column. 

The  prize  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “  H.  Arnold  ”  for  his  article  on 
“  Propagating  Shrubsfrom  Cuttings,” page  164. 

In  the  Prize  Letter  Competition  a  prize  ■was 
awarded  to  “  H.  Rowles  ’’  for  his  article  on 
“  The  Value  of  Deep  Cultivation  ”  ;  and 
another  to  ’“Alpha”  for  his  article  on  “Parsnips 
for  Exhibition,”  page  166.  • 


A  Simple  Method 
of  Heating. 


Many  Fern  enthusiasts  who  possess- an 
indoor  Fern  case  are  puzzled  as  to  how 
they  shall  keep  the  Ferns  alive  and 
healthy  during  the  winter  when  the  tem¬ 
perature  falls  so  low  at  night. 

By  means  of  a  simple  yet  perfectly 
efficient  hot  water  apparatus  easily  made 
by  following  the  instructions  below,  a 
Fern  case  3  ft.  by  2  ft.  or  larger,  can  be 
kept  at  a  temperature  of  55  degrees  dur¬ 
ing  the  coldest  weather,  at  an  infinite¬ 
simal  cost.  First  procure  two  empty 
syrup  tins,  with  detachable,  press-in  lids, 
and  two  pieces  of  brass  tubing  (y2  inch 
inside  diameter)  cut  to  the  length  desired; 
to  suit  the  size  of  the  case.  Then  punch 
two  holes  with  an  old  gimlet  in  the  side; 
of  each  of  the  tins,  one  above  the  other, 
one  inch  from  top  and  bottom  respec¬ 
tively,  and  enlarge  these  holes  to  the  dia¬ 
meter  of  the  pipes. 

Next  insert  the  four  ends  of  the  pipes 
one  inch  through  the  two  pairs  of  holes, 
and  well  solder  all  round  the  joints  until 
they  are  perfectly  watertight,  thus  form¬ 
ing  a  boiler,  connected  to  a  water 
cylinder  by  a  flow  and  return  pipes.  In 
the  lid  of  the  water  cylinder  punch  two 
holes,  in  which  solder  two  gas  burners 
(with  the  gauze  and  other  contents  re¬ 
moved),  one  as  air  outlet  and  the  other 
as  water  inlet.  After  painting  the  whole 
apparatus  dead  black,  fix  it  in  the  Fern 
case  with  the  boiler  outside,  the  inner 
water  cylinder  to  be  a  little  higher  than 
the  boiler  to  ensure  good  circulation. 

Now  fix  a  Bunsen  gas  jet  formed  of  the 
base  of  an  incandescent  burner)  under 
the  boiler  and  connect  by  means  of  flex¬ 
ible  tubing  to  the  nearest  gas  jet.  After 
filling  the  whole  apparatus  with  water  it 
will  be  found  that  a  flame  half  an  inch 
high  will  keep  the  water  circulating  at  a 
temperature  of  120  degrees,  or  by  regu¬ 
lating  the  height  of  the  flame  any  tem¬ 
perature  can  be  obtained.  As  evapora¬ 
tion  takes  place  very  slowly,  the  water 
after  24  hours  will  not  have  fallen  below 
tire  level  of  the  upper  pipe;  thus  it  is 
only  necessary  to  add  a  little  water  daily. 

It  is  advisable  to  fix  a  case  under  the 
boiler  to  protect  the  gas  flame  from 
draughts ;  this  can  be  formed  by  means 
of  a  tin  can  with-  the  lid  removed,  and 
holes  punched  in  the  sides  for  air  inlet 
and  to  admit  the  gas  pipe. 

Albert  E.  Yates. 
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Anachronisms  of  Artists. — It  is  a 
common  error  among  artists  to  introduce 
the  Aloe,  Cactus,  and  Maize,  which  were 
not  kn-own  in  Europe  till  after  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  America,  into  landscapes  of 
ancient  Greece  and  Italy.  Several  of  our 
best  known  artists,  among  them  the  Royal 
Academician,  Sir  Laurence  Alma 
Tadema,  have  erred  in  the  same  way 
through  introducing  the  popular  Sun¬ 
flower  into  pictures  which  bear  date  before 
1492.  Even  the  late  Edwin  Long,  R.A., 
has  introduced  both  the  Plantain  and  the 
Aloe  into  his  “Egyptian  Feast,”  when 
both  were  unknown  at  the  date  of  his 
picture. 
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liable  to  lifting  as  they  would  be  if  used 
specially  for  bedding  purposes.  The  idea 
should  be  to  make  permanent  clumps, 
patches  or  beds  of  them  in  a  part  of  the 
garden  where  they  can  be  left  undis¬ 
turbed. 
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((ialega  officinalis  Hartlandi). 


Single  Blue  Hepatica  (Anemone  Hepatica  caerulea). 


Single —  • 

31ue  hepatica 

(Anemone  Hepatica  caerulea). 

~ 

Blue  is  supposed  to  be  the  typical 
olour  of  Anemone  Hepatica,  but  there 
ave  been  so  many'  shades  of  colour  in 
ardens  for  hundreds  of  years  that  it  is 
ifficult  to  say  what  should  be  the  typical 
olour.  That  which  we  represent  is  a 
ingle  blue  variety  to  which  the  name 
aerulea  is  given  to  indicate  the  colour  in 
ardens.  There  are  many  shades  of  blue, 
nd  those  who  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
aise  them  from  seeds  have  found  them 
ariable  in  this  respect.  Where  the  colour 
;  fairly  intensified  the  effect  of  the  flowers 
>  greater  than  if  it  was  a  pale  washy  blue. 

Some  of  the  forms  in  gardens  are  in- 
ensified  to  a  deep  violet-blue,  and  the 
ouble  blue  form  is  of  that  shade  of 
olour,  but  it  is  rare,  apparently  having 
ever  been  much  increased  in  gardens, 
here  are  also  shades  of  pink,  rose  and 
oub'e  rose  or  red,  besides  single  and 
i' ouble  white  varieties,  the  latter  having 
ome  into  considerable  prominence  within 
he  last  few  years. 

Some  people  experience  considerable 
ifficultv  in  cultivating  the  Hepaticas  suc- 
essfully,  but  that  applies  more  particu¬ 
lar  to  the  eastern  and  southern  counties 
nd  to  the  neighbourhood  of  smoky  towns 
here  the  evergreen  foliage  gets  brown 
dth  the  drought  and  heat  of  summer  and 
'ith  the  deposit  from  the  smoky  atmc- 
phere  in  winter.  Those  who  would  suc- 
eed  under  those  conditions  should  select 
ome  shady  and  moist  situation  for  the 
dants  in  the  drier  counties.  There  is 
Iso  another  reason  that  militates  against 
he  successful  cultivation  of  the  plant,  and 
hat  is  the  attempt  to  get  a  large  number 
f  plants  by'  continuallv  dividing  and  re- 
ividing  the  specimens  so  that  they  are 
Iways  kept  small  and  the  roots  in  a  con- 
inual  state  of  disturbance. 


Where  the  plants  succeed  in  getting  es¬ 
tablished  and  are  left  in  the  same  position 
for  many  years  they  form  large  tufts  or 
patches  which  permeate  every  inch  of  soil 
with  their  roots  and  lift  in  the  form  of  a 
large  sod.  This  means  that  they  produce 
roots  freely,  and  the  crowns  are  so  densely 
arranged  that  they  permeate  every  particle 
of  soil.  The  best  way  of  growing  them 
would  be  to  plant  them  in  situations  where 
they  would  be  enjoyed  during  February 
and  March  when  in  bloom,  and  not  be 


There  is  no  more  popular  herbaceous 
plant  than  the  common  Goat’s  Rue  (G. 
officinalis).  The  white  variety  is  equally 
valuable  for  decorative  effect,  but  last  year 
particular  stress  seemed  to  be  laid  upon 
the  common  one  because  it  represented  a 
colour  that  was  popular  amongst  people 
of  taste.  Mauve  was  the  ruling  passion 
amongst  those  who  wished  to  satisfy  them¬ 
selves  with  flowers  furnishing  that  par¬ 
ticular  colour.  This  was  only  one  of  the 
plants  largely  grown  to  supply  the  colour. 

G.  officinalis  Hartlandi  is  very  nearly 
of  the  same  hue.  but  there  is  more  white 
in  the  flowers,  indeed,  the  standards  might 
be  described  as  deep  mauve-purple,  and 
the  wings  as  white.  The  accompanying 
illustration  will  give  a  good  idea  of  a. 
plant  that  has  been  allowed  to  grow 
naturally  with  little  or  no  staking  and 
tving.  The  photograph  also  shows  the 
immense  quantity  of  flowers  produced  by 
the  plant.  It  is,  indeed,  as  florife.rous  as 
the  common  form,  but  the  flowers  are 
larger  and  the  white  wing?  are  more  con¬ 
spicuous.  Those  who  have  not  ithese 
plants  in  their  collection  may  get  .one  or 
both,  adding  the  white  variety'  for  the  sake 
of  contrast.  All  three  afford  any  quantity 


Galega  officinalis  Hartlandi. 


Maclaren  and ■  Sons . 
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of  flowers,  from  which  to  cut  and  come 
again.  In  the  cut  state  they  also  last  a 
long  time  in  good  condition  when  placed 
in  water  in  a  cool  room. 

The  cultivation  of  the  plant  is  of  the 
easiest.  Any  good,  well-cultivated  gar¬ 
den  soil  will  meet  its  requirements.  Like 
a  great  many  other  plants  belonging  to 
the  Pea  family,  it  does  not  object  to  light 
or  sandy  soil.  The  roots  go  deeply  in 
search  of  moisture,  and  that  is.  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the  plant  succeeds  so  well 
in  cottage  gardens  where  the  soil  may  not 
have  been  dug,  except  on  the  surface,  for 
the  past  twenty  years.  Although  they  will 
grow  in  a  poor  soil  with  little  cultivation, 
they  grow  more  vigorously  in  soil  that  is 


Readers  are  invited  to  contribute  to  this 
column  short  letters  discussing  any  gar¬ 
dening  subject. 

Letters  must  not  exceed  150  words  each  in 


Cuphea  strigillosa. 

This  old-fashioned  evergreen,  half- 
hardy  sub-shrub  is  not  so  well  known  as 
-the  Cigar  plant  C.  platycentra,  but  it  is 
superior  to  it  with  its  wealth  of  orange 
and  red  flowers,  reminding  one  of 
Libonia  floribunda,  only  brighter.  It 
grows  about  9  inches  high.  If  once  a 
plant  is  procured  it  can  be  propagated 
with  the  greatest  ease  either  in  heat  in 
spring  or  in  a  cold  frame  in  autumn, 
the  latter  being  the  better  time.  In 
these  days  when  there  is  so  much  same¬ 
ness, among  bedding  plants,  especially  in 
urban  districts,  a  bed  of  this  attractive 
plant  would  create  quite  a  sensation. 

C.  C. 


Gumming 

Gumming  or  gummosis  is  an  affection 
of  stone  fruits,  and  is  about  on  a  par  with 
canker  in  pippin  fruits.  It  is  an 
exudation  of  gumming  matter  most  com¬ 
monly  observed  in  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
Plums,  and  Cherries.  It  is  often  caused 
by  careless  pruning,  i.e.,  too  rash  ex¬ 
cision  of  large  branches,  the  making  of 
jagged  cuts,  and  pruning  in  frosty 
weather;  also  abrasions  of  the  bark 
through  branches  being  allowed  to  cross, 
especially  with  Plums  and  Cherries.  The 
remedy  here  is  careful  pruning  in  the 
summer  and  early  autumn,  which  in  it- 
. self  .will  reduce  it  to  a  minimum.  Also 
dressing  the  wounds  with  some  good 
styptic,  such  a-  Stockholm  tar.  If  the 
disease  has  not  got  too  far,  benefit  will 
also'  result  from  generous  feeding.  First 
cut  out  the  diseased  branch  and  burn  it. 
Then  give  food  of  best  quality,  also 
quantity  and  variety.  Any  form  of 
liquid  manure  that  has  a  pronounced 
nitrogenous  element  can  be  used.  This 
will  cause  the  tree  to  make  vigorous 
growth,  and  so  assist  it  to  overcome  its 
enemv.  Over  grossness  in  growth  can 
be  checked  later  by  root  pruning,  etc. 
If  the  tree  is  eaten  up  with  gum,  it  is 
be=t  to  burn  it,  and  make  a  fresh  start. 

J.  W.  H. 

Lockerbie. 


trenched  now  and  again,  and  manured. 
The  flowers  will  be  larger,  and  the  stems 
stronger  with  such  treatment,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  equal  if  not  more  lasting.  They 
belong  to  a  class  of  plants  that  puts  up 
with  a  lot  of  bad  treatment  and  neglect, 
but  they  .also  pay  for  a  little  attention  in 
renewing  the  ground,  by  trenching  and 
manuring.  A  few  new  plants  can  be 
raised  now  and  again  by  division  about 
this  time,  or  just  when  the  shoots  com¬ 
mence  pushing  up.  Indeed,  this  could 
have  been  done  early  in  November,  and 
the  plants  would  have  been  partly  estab¬ 
lished  before  spring,  and  better  able  to 
resist  drought  if  we  should  get  a  summer 
like  that  of  last  year. 


length ,  and  must  be  written  on  one  side 
of  the  ■paper  only. 

T  wo  Prizes  of  zs.  6d.  each  will  be 
awarded  each  week  for  the  two  Letters 
which  the  Editor  considers  to  be  the  best. 


A  Good  Keeping  Onion. 

For  several  years  past  I  have  grown 
Bedfordshire  Champion  Onions  for  a 
general  crop,  and  may  say  I  have  never 
found  a  better  keeper  •  it  is  also-  a  good 
cropper.  I  once  saw  a  large  quantity  of 
this  Onion  growing  in  a  field  at  Rushwick, 
near  Worcester.  The  grower  said  it  was 
the  best  keeping  Onion  he  knew  of, 
superior  even  to  James  Long  Keeping.  I 
myself  have  found  it  so,  and  for  many 
years  have  grown  no  other  for  early  or 
late  use.  I  admit  it  does  not  attain  a 
huge  size  without  special  culture,  but  for 
keeping,  size  is  not  required.  This  old 
but  good  variety,  is  well  worth  growing 
where  Onions  are  required  late  in  the 
spring. 

My  plan  is  to  sow  about  the  first  week 
in  March,  in  shallow  drills,  10  inches 
apart.  When  well  up,  thin  out  the 
Onions  to  about  four  inches  apart. 

Stourport.  H.  W.  Matthews. 


Hippeastrums. 

Now  is  the  time  to  start  a  batch  of 
these  useful  spring  flowering  bulbous 
plants.  I  advise  potting  them  every  alter¬ 
nate  year,  to  obtain  the  greatest  success. 
Any  that  were  not  potted  last  year  should 
be  potted  now  if  intended  for  the  first 
batch,  removing  all  the  old  soil  and  de¬ 
cayed  roots  and  taking  care  not  to  damage 
the  young  fleshy  roots  during  the  opera¬ 
tion.  A  compost  consisting  of  three 
parts  fibrous  loam,  a  quarter  part  leaf 
mould,  with  smaller  quantities  of  sand 
and  old  mortar  rubble.  When  potted, 
place  them  in  a  house  where  the  tempera¬ 
ture  does  not  fall  below  60  degrees,  syring¬ 
ing  overhead  twice  a  day,  which  will  be 
all  the  water  they  will  require  until  the 
flower  spikes  appear.  Then  a  good  water¬ 
ing  should  be  given  when  rooted,  though 
liquid  manure  water  will  be  found  bene¬ 
ficial  at  ever}'  alternate  watering.  After 
flow'ering,  grow  on  in  heat  until  growth 
has  finished,  and  then  place  them  in  an 
airy  position  and  drv  gradually  down. 

H.‘  Booker. 

Wakefield. 


Starting  Tuberous  Begonias. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  when  the 
whole  stock  of  tubers  are  potted  up  in  the 
ordinary  way  many  fail  to  start  properly, 
the  reason  'being  that  no  matter  how 
carefully  the  watering  may  be  done,  the 
soil  becomes  too  wet  before  new  roots  are 
formed,  in  which  case  the  whole  of  the 
tuber  rots  away.  A  good  plan  is  to  lay 
out  the  tubers  in  shallow  boxes,  filled 
with  cocoanut  fibre,  or  sifted  leaf  mould, 
and  fully  expose  them  to  the  light.  A 
sprinkling  with  the  syringe  once  a  day 
will  be  sufficient  to  keep  them  plump. 
Treated  in  this  way  and  kept  in  a  genial 
temperature  for  a  time  new  growth  will 
soon  commence,  and  being  easily  seen, 
any  signs  of  decay  can  be  promptly  dealt 
with  before  potting  up. 

Worthing.  F.  A. 

Celery  for  Exhibition. 

Celery  for  exhibition  should  be  sown  a: 
once,  if  not  already  done.  When  the 
plants  are  large  enough  to  handle,  prick 
them  out  3  inches  apart  into  boxes,  using 
oak  leaves  or  rotten  manure  for  the 
bottom  of  the  boxes.  Place  in  heat  again 
and  keep  near  the  glass.  When  harden¬ 
ing  off  be  careful  not  to  give  them  a 
check. 

Get  the  trench  ready  to  receive  them 
by  the  middle  of  May,  and  see  that  there 
is  a  good  layer  of  rotten  manure  in  the 
bottom,  but  do  not  make  the  trench  too 
deep.  Shade  from  bright  sun  when  first 
planted,  and  have  covering  ready  for  pro¬ 
tection  on  cold  nights.  Put  the  plant; 
1  foot  apart,  and  see  that  they  do  not  wan- 
for  water.  Give  liquid  manure  twice  a 
week  when  growing.  Bleach  the  Celery 
with  brown  paper  about  a  month  before 
required.  Dust  the  leaves  when  wet  with 
soot  to  prevent  fly. 

Leamington  Spa.  F.  F. 


The  Seed  List. 

Choosing  the  seeds  for  the  year  i; 
always  an  important  operation,  for  or 
that  chiefly  depends  the  successful  rota¬ 
tion  of  crops.  This  applies  to  the  vege¬ 
table  seeds  more  especially,  and  one  has 
to  bear  in  mind  the  requirements  of  the 
whole  season  and  with  the  numerous 
varieties  of  every  kind  of  vegetable  anc 
flower  seed  that  are  offered  for  sale  b\ 
seedsmen,  those  who  have  had  little  or  nc 
previous  experience  are  at  a  loss  to  know 
which  to  decide  upon.  The  average 
gardener,  I  may  say,  is  choosing  his  seec 
practically  the  whole  year  round  in  hi- 
mind.  By  intelligently  making  notes  a: 
to  the  success  of  each  plant  or  variety 
he  knows  within  a  little  what  he  requires 
but  even  then,  when  going  through  cata 
logues,  some  novelty  catches  his  eye,  oi 
some  glaring  testimonial  attracts  his  at 
tention  which  makes  the  choice  rnort 
difficult,  more  especially  so  if  he  i 
limited  to  a  certain  sum,  which  is  ofter 
the  case.  The  object  of  every  one  choos 
ing  the  year's  seeds  should  be  the  amour, 
required  for  each  crop,  the  space  whiol 
it  has  been  arranged  for  them  to  occupy 
the  number  of  plants  required  for  each 
and  varieties  that  follow  each  other.  Tin 
height  of  each  should  also  be  studied 
especially  in  regard  to  flower  seed,  other 
wise  one  may  find  tall  plants  growing 
where  dwarf  ones  should  be. 

B.  E.  G.  Bowyer. 

Swinderby. 
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Chrysanthemums 


.  .  Work  for  March. 


Roses. 


The  care  of  young  plants  in  frames  has 
been  somewhat  tedious  business  of  late. 
The  severe  weather  having  imposed  close 
renditions  for  days  and  nights  together 
las  naturally  had  the  effect  of  making  the 
>Iants  more  tender  and  less  able  to  bear 
he  sun,  but  with  a  very  slight  shading 
'or  a  day  or  two,  and  the  gradual  admis- 
-ion  of  air  on  all  favourable  occasions, 
they  will  soon  gain  strength,  and,  as 
letter  conditions  prevail,  they  wiil  be  all 
:he  better  for  an  abundance  of  light  and 
air. 

As  soon  as  the  roots  have  worked 
through  the  ball  of  soil  in  the  small  pots 
the  plants  must  be  re-potted  into'  those 
5G  or  6  inches  in  diameter,  according  to 
the  habit  of  the  variety,  some  requiring 
larger  pots  than  others.  The  same  mix¬ 
ture  of  soil  should  be  used  for  this  potting 
as  for  the  previous  one,  only  that  the  turf-  . 
soil  should  be  used  in  rather  larger  lumps, 
and  the  potting  must  be  done  firmer — if 
anything — than  before,  a  small  hand- 
rammer  being  used.  Each  plant  must 
now  have  a  small  stick  put  to  it  before 
being  replaced  in  the  frame.  Where 
pinching  is  done  to  cause  the  plants  to 
break  afresh,  it  should  not  be  done  imme¬ 
diately  before  or  after  potting,  but  when 
the  plants  are  in  full  growth,  and  as  the 
new  shoots  appear,  two  or  more  may  be 
retained,  and  the  others  removed. 

Hints  as  to  the  time  to  stop  new  varieties 
are  usually  given  in  the  grower's  cata¬ 
logue.  but  of  late  years  -popular  kinds 
have  been  more  prone  to  err  on  the  side 
i  of  early  bud  production. 

Where  specimen  blooms  are  required  on 
single-stem  plants  in  6  or  7  inch  pots  the 
present  is  a  good  time  for  inserting  the 
cuttings.  These  will  require  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  attention  if  best  results 
are  to  be  obtained,  the  grower  having 
now  to  cope  with  the  increasing  power  of 
the  sun,  often  combined  noth  cutting 
winds. 

Among  varieties  suitable  for  this  small- 
pot  culture  may  be  mentioned  Mrs.  Knox 
and  Soleil  dOctobre,  yellow;  Mrs.  A.  T. 
Miller  and  Mrs.  J.  Dunn,  white  ;  W.  R. 
Church ,  crimson ;  Mrs.  Mileham  and 
Pres.  Viger,  rose  pink  shades. 

Varieties  intended  for  decorative  pur¬ 
poses  will  require  the  points  of  the  shoots 
pinched  out  at  every  6  or  8  inches  of 
growth  from  now  until  the  middle  of 
June,  unless  rather  large  flowers  are  re¬ 
quired,  in  which  case  one  pinching,  at 
the  present  time,  will  suffice. 

Cuttings  of  such  compact  growing  sorts 
a^Pluied'Or  and  Etoile  Blanc  if  put  in  at 
the  present  time,  will  make  excellent 
plants  in  5  or  6  inch  pots  for  indoor 
decoration  in  October  and  November. 
Many  of  the  early-flowering  kinds  are 
also  suitable  for  this  purpose,  if  struck 
this  month  or  next,  notably  Boule  de 
Xeige.  Blush  Beauty,  Le  Pactole,  Rosie, 
Miss  B.  Miller,  Champ  d'Or  and  Louis 
Lemaire. 


For  a  display  in  the  open  border  in 
September,  the  following  varieties  will  be 
found  first-rate Carrie,  Pollie,  and 
Horace  Martin,  yellow;  Holmes’  White, 
Roi  des  Blancs,  and  White  Masse,  white; 
Goacher’s  Crimson  and  Harvest  Home, 
dark  red ;  Goacher’s  Pink,  Improved 
Masse,  pink;  while  Tuxwood  ’.Bronze, 
Orange,  Mrs.  A.  Willis,  and  Frankie  give 
different  shades  of  bronze.  Jimmie,  too, 
is  not  to  be  despised  where  rose-purple 
shades  are  not  objected  to. 

Chrysanthemum  growers  who  have  not 
already  got  in  a  supply  of  turf-soil  for 
final  potting,  should  lose  no  time  in  doing 
so.  The  top  two  or  three  inches  of  a 


Striking 
Buds.  .  . 

Of  the  many  methods  of  propagating 
the  Rose,  not  the  least  interesting  is  by 
means  of  buds  prepared  and  rooted  in  a 
similar  manner  to  Vine  eyes.  Spring  is 
the  best  time  to  perform  this  operation 
and  granted  that  an  even  and  regular 
temperature  of  about  60  degrees  is  ob¬ 
tainable,  but  little  difficulty  will  be  experi¬ 
enced  in  getting  the  buds  to  strike.  Se¬ 
lect  firm,  good-sized  buds,  and  cut  each 
with  a  small  piece  of  wood  attached  above 
and  below  as  shown  in  Fig.  j  of  the  ac¬ 
companying  sketches.  One  bud  may  be 
inserted  in  a  thumb  put  or  several  round 
the  edges  of  a  larger  pot  as  desired,  but 
in  either  case  good  drainage  consisting 
of  broken  crocks  and  a  layer  of  moss  or 
rough  lumpy  compost  must  be  provided, 
whilst  the  soil  should  be  composed  of  two 
parts  good  loam,  one  part  leaf  soil,  and 
one  part  sand. 


2. 

Striking  Rose  buds ;  1,  the  bud;  2,  the  bud 
inserted  in  a  larger  -pot  containing  cocoanut 

good  old  pasture  is,  of  course,  the  best  if 
it  can  be  obtained,  but  oftentimes  one 
has  to  be  content  with  the  undercut  after 
the  first  two  inches  have  been  taken  off 
for  turfing  operations.  If  this  proves  de¬ 
ficient  in  fibre,  an  increased  proportion 
of  both  coarse  sand  and  mortar  rubble 
will  have  to  be  used  with  it,  and  if  of  a 
rather  sticky  quality,  wood  ashes  should 
be  used  very  sparingly,  or  not  at  all, 
although  this  material  is  valuable  in  a 
lighter  compost.  R.  Barnes. 

- - 

The  Smallest  Tree.— The  smallest 
natural  tree  is  the  Greenland  Birch.  Al¬ 
though  its  term  of  life  is  from  75  to  130 
years,  it  seldom  reaches  more  than  ten 
inches  in  height  under  the  most  favour¬ 
able  circumstances.  There  are  “forests” 
of  these  trees  in  Greenland  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  old  and  under  five  inches  in  height. 


inserted  in  light  compost :  j,  cutting  pot 
fibre  and  covered  with  a  square  of  glass. 

Insert  the  prepared  pieces  so  that  the 
bud  is  just  below  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
as  shown  in  sketch  2,  and  plunge  the  pot 
or  pots  up  to  the  rims  in  cocoa  fibre  re¬ 
fuse  in  a  propagating  frame,  or  if  this  Is 
unavailable,  plunge  the  pot  in  a  larger 
pot  containing  cocoa  fibre  as  shown  in 
Fig.  3.  Place  a  sheet  of  glass  over  tne 
larger  pot  and  stand  the  whole  where  the 
required  temperature  can  be  maintained. 
The  buds  must  be  shaded  from  the  suit 
unii!  thev  are  rooted,  and  it  is  important 
ihai.  the  soil  should  be  kept  :n  an  cvenlv 
n-oist,  but  not  wet,  condition.  The  giac  • 
should  be  removed  every  day  and  wipcc; 
dry,  and  in  a  short  time  roots  will  be 
emitted,  and  when  this  occurs  and  the 
buds  commence  to  grow,  the  rooted  cut¬ 
tings  should  be  potted  off  singly  in  small 
pots. 

Ortus. 
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Planting  Trees  Against  Walls. — 
The  best  time  for  planting  the  trees  is  in 
the  autumn  directly  the  leaves  have  fallen. 

The  tree  should  be  one  which  has  been 
grown  in  a  pot  and  so  produced  a  good 
number  of  fibrous  roots. 

The  Soil. — Avoid  a  very  rich  rooting 
medium.  In  cases  where  the  trees  are 
planted  against  dwelling  houses  or  other 
buildings  every  care  should  be  taken  to 
prevent  the  roots  gaining  access  to  the 


4 


4.  Shows  how  to  -plant  a  tree  in  a  pre¬ 
pared  pit ;  A,  A,  rough  walls  to  enclose  the 

roots. 

space  beneath  the  floors  as  roots  of  t  ig 
trees  have  been  known  to  ramble  long  dis¬ 
tances  under  such  floors  and  to  cause 
damage  to  them,  and  also  to  enter  sani¬ 
tary  drains  and  block  them. 

While  the  soil  is  removed  in  readiness 
for  the  planting  some  efxtra  brickwork  or 
slabs  may  be  fixed  to  prevent  the  roots 
going  under  the  foundations  of  the  walls. 
The  ordinary  garden  soil  will  answer  very 
well,  but  such  a  rooting  medium  is  not  of 
lasting  benefit  to  the  trees,  therefore  it  is 
better  to  procure  some  old  sods  which  con- 


5.  A  good  specimen  for  planting  against 

a  wall . 

tain  plenty  of  fibre,  chop  them  up  and  mix 
with  them  one  peck  of  old  mortar  rubbish 
to  two  bushels  of  the  chopped  loam. 

Plant  in  rather  shallow  beds,  and  place 
some  slates,  brick-bats,  or  broken  slabs  in 
the  bottom,  building  up  at  the  same  time 
a  rough  narrow  wall  to  confine  the  roots 
(see  Fig.  4.  A  space  four  feet  by  three 
feet  will  be  quite  large  enough  for  a  large 


tree.  Make  the  soil — which  should  not 
contain  any  manure — very  firm  around  the 
roots.  The  best  kind  of  tree  to  plant  is 
one  about  three  years  old  and  trained  fan- 
shape  (see  Fig.  5). 

Summer  Treatment. — Fig  trees  are 
often  grievously  neglected  in  the  matter  of 
watering.  They  are  left  to  struggle  on 
as  best  they  can  no  matter  how  dry  the 
soil  is  at  their  roots.  Now-,  this  is  wrong 
treatment.  A  Fig  tree  naturally  bears  many- 
very  large  leaves,  therefore  the  evapora¬ 
tion  of  moisture  is  correspondingly-  great 
during  the  hot  day-s  of  summer,  and,  un¬ 
less  water,  is  supplied  to  the  roots  in.  due 
time  the  formation  of  the  young  fruits 
will  not  be  satisfactory-. 


6.  Shows  how  a  specimen  tree 

Training. — This  consists  in  duly-  filling 
up  ail  the  vacant  wall  space  without  over¬ 
crowding-  the  branches.  Every-  time  you 
fasten  a  shoot  to  the  wall — 'a  permanent 
shoot  I  mean — consider  whether  it  will, 
as  placed  by  you,  receive  all  the  light 
and  sunshine  of  the  season  (see  Fig.  6). 

From  the  beginning  of  the  season 
young,  sappy  shoots  will  grow.  Do  not 
use  a  knife  to  remove  them,  but  pinch  out 
those  not  required  and  pinch  off  the  ends 
of  the  others  when  they  have  attained  a 
length  of  about  five  inches.  Young, 
sappy,  shoots  w-hich  grow  from  the  main 
stems  must  be  removed  altogether,  unless 
such  are  needed  to  fill  up  gaps  (see  Fig.  7). 


During  the  first  week  in  September 
pinch  off  the  ends  of  every  growing  shoot-; 
young  Figs  w-ill  be  forming  by-  this  time, 
and  the  effect  of  the  pinching  w-ill  be  to 
cause  them  to  sw-ell  nicely. 

With  regard  to  the  roots  a  mulch  of 
rotted  manure  and  fibrous  loam  will  be 
highly-  beneficial,  and  encourage  the  for¬ 
mation  of  fine  surface  roots. 

During  the  grov-ing  season  you  should 
liberally  feed  trees  which  possess  abun¬ 
dance  of  roots  in  a  confined  rooting  area. 
Weak  manure  w-ater  from  the  stables  and 
cow  houses,  and  clear  soot  w-ater  w-ill  assist 
both  the  growth  of  the  branches  and  the 
fruit. 

Protecting  Ripe  Fruit. — Wasps  and 
flies  soon  destroy  the  ripening  fruits  un¬ 
less  the  latter  are  protected.  Birds,  especi¬ 
ally  starlings,  will  also  eat  half-ripe  Figs 
wholesale.  As  the  latter  are  very  tender 
when  ripe,  it  is  best  to  wrap  open  muslin 
cloths  around  a  few  leaves  and  branches 
as  well  as  the  fruit,  so  that  the  muslin 
bags  do  not  touch  the  skin.  Birds  eat 
aw-av  both  muslin  and  fruit  w-hen  the  can¬ 
vas  touches  the  latter,  so  that  it  is  advis¬ 


should  be  trained  on  a  wall. 

able  to  properly  net  the  whole  of  the  tree, 
or  at  least  that  portion  which  bears  the 
ripening  Figs. 

Winter  Treatment. — Very-  little  labom 
need  be  expended  upon  the  trees  during 
the  winter.  Where  the  summer  pinching 
of  the  shoots  has  been  duly-  attended  to 
there  will  be  very  little  pruning  at  thi- 
season  required.  Simplv  cut  out  any  bac 
wood  and  branches  which  are  too  strong 
and  sappy- ^  long-jointed  and  not  bearing 
embryo  Figs.  This  should  be  done  when 
there  appears  to  be  too  many  branches  foi 
the  space  available  (see  Fig.  8). 

Top-dressings  of  fibrous  loam  may  b' 


A,  A,  fruit-bearing  spurs ;  B,  B,  stem  shoots  which  must 
be  removed. 
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8.  Shows  how  harmful  severe  winter  -pruning  is; 
A,  A,  gross  young  shoots  which  grow  afterwards. 


put  on  and  some  litter  to  protect  the  roots 
from  severe  frosts. 

Fig  Trees  on  Pillars. — Some  trees 
may  be  grown  on  pillars  in  the  open  gar¬ 
den  just  the  same  as  you  would  grow 
Roses ;  and  also  on  pergolas  and  arches. 

Forcing  Figs. — There  are  two  ways  in 
which  these  trees  may  be  forced.  One  by 
planting  them  in  borders,  and  another  by 
growing  them  in  very  large  pots  or  tubs 
(see  Fig.  9).  The  latter  method  is  the 
best.  When  planted  in  borders  under 
glass  the  growth  is  apt  to  become  too  gross 
and  so  not  properly  mature.  F  urther- 
more,  the  trees  take  up  a  deal  of  space 
throughout  the  year.  But  when  grown 
in  pots  or  tubs  the  roots  are  more  under 
control  and  the  trees  need  only  occupy  the 
house  during  a  few  months  of  the  year.  If 
you  raise  your  own  trees  for  forcing  from 
cuttings,  or  layers,  you  must  duly  repot  the 
young  plants,  train  and  pinch  the  shoots 
until  you  have  a  nice  bushy  specimen  with 
plenty  of  roots  in  a  large  pot.  If  you  buy 
the  trees  stipulate  that  they  shall  be 
thoroughly  established  specimens. 

A  low  house  is  better  than  a  lofty  one 
for  the  actual  forcing  to  take  place  in. 
Put  the  trees  in  the  house  towards  the  end 
of  February;  subject  them  to  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  55  degrees  by  day,  and  50  degrees 
by  night,  for  two  weeks.  Damp  the  floor 
of  the  house,  and  syringe  the  branches 
once  every  day  with  slightly  warmed 
water. 


9 

9-  A  Fig  tree  in  large  pot  suitable  for 
forcing.  ' 


At  the  end  of  two  weeks  increase  the 
temperature  by  5  degrees,  both  by  day  and 
night.  The  ends  of  any  young  shoots  not 
previously  pinched  should  now  be  atten¬ 
ded  to.  The  young  embryo  fruit  will 


then  swell  more  rapidly.  In  the  meantime 
new  shoots  will  grow  and  these,  in  turn, 
could  be  pinched  when  they  are  about  si!x 
inches  long  with  a  view  to  securing  in  one 
year  a  second  crop  of  Figs  from  the  same 
trees. 

Give  water  freely  and  also  manure  water 
when  the  Figs  are  swelling  and  commenc¬ 
ing  to  ripen.  (See  Fig.  10).  The  tem¬ 
perature  will  be  higher,  naturally,  as  the 
sun  gams  power,  so  you  must  not  neglect 
the  watering  of  the  plants  and  the  damp¬ 
ing  down  of  the  house.  But  while  the 
fruit  is  actually  ripening,  cease  heavy- 
syringing  of  the  foliage,  and  ventilate 
freely.  There  must  not  be  any  change 
in  the  treatment  as  the  first  crop  ripens 
and  the  second  one  advances.  But  after 
the  fruits  forming  the  last  crop  are 
gathered,  transfer  the  trees  to  a  cooler 
structure,  and  eventually  pack  them  away 
for  the  winter  months.  The  pots  may  be 
placed  close  together  with  litter  packed 
around  them  near  a  wall  or  fence  facing 
the  south. 

For  Exhibition. — A  Fig  should  be 
quite  ripe — and  this  desirable  condition 
is  ascertained  by  noting  the  state  of  the 
skin,  if  the  latter  is  cracked  and  juice 
lodging  in  the  cracks  the  fruit  is  ripe — and 
bearing  a  good  bloom.  (See  Fig.  11.) 
Quality  is  the  essential  point  in  judging  a 
Fig,  and  when  the  above-named  condi¬ 


tions  obtain  good  quality  is  present. 
Mere  size  does  not  count,  though  it  shows 
good  culture  if  quality  is  combined  with 
size. 

INSECT  Pests.—  Red  spider  does  most 
damage  to  the  tree  through  eating  away 
the  tissues  of  the  leaves.  Brown  scale  is 
also  a  persistent  foe.  Boil  4  ounces  of 
soft  soap  and  4  ounces  of  powdered 
sulphur  in  1  gallon  of  rain  water  for 
twenty  minutes.  Add  half  a  pint  of  the 
mixture  to  2  quarts  of  water  and  syringe 
the  foliage.  But  before  any  new  shoots 
grow,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  dress  all  the 
stems  with  the  mixture,  applying  the  latter 
with  a  brush.  This  treatment  is  mostly 
needed  when  trees  are  grown  under  glass. 

Some  Good  Varieties.  —  Brown 
Turkey,  Negro  Largo,  St.  John's,  Bourja- 
sotte  Grise,  White  Marseilles,  and  Violette 
Sepor. 


For  Pot  Culture. — Brown  Turkey, 
White  Marseilles,  and  Negro  Largo  are 
the  best.  G. 

(To  be  continued.) 


// 

ti.  A‘- nrpe-. Fig'- with- -cracks. . in .  the  skin . 


10.  Young  Figs  swelling  freely  on  a  properly  pinched  shoot. 
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EAST  LOTHIAN  STOCKS 

An  UNRIVALLED  STRAIN  in 
Six  distinct  colours,  WHITE, 
CRIMSON,  SCARLET,  PURPLE, 
LILAC  and  ROSE, 

ALSO 

CRIMSON  WALL  LEAYED, 
WHITE  WALL-LEAYED,  all 
per  packet  5/-  2/6  and  1  /-. 

OTHER  SPECIALITIES  : 

CELOSIA  PYBAMIDALIS 
AUREA  ANO  RUBRA, 

per  packet  1/-  and  2/6. 

CALCEOLARIA  DALKEITH 

PARK  STRAIN. 

per  packet  1/-  and  2/6. 

Descriptive  Catalogues  free  on  application, 

FROM  -  - 

DAVID  W.  THOMSON, 

Nurseryman  and  Seedsman, 


113,  George  Street,  EDINBURGH. 


GRICE’S  SWEET  PEAS. 


Fit  nearly  10  years  we  have  claimed  for  our  Sweet  Pea 
collections  that  they  were  not  only  the  Cheapest  but  the 
^68t  iu  the  market,  and  a  trial  order  will  prove  conclusively 
Jkat  while  it  is  necessary  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  a  good 
article.  it  is  not  necessary  to  pay  the  fancy  prices  so  often 
asked  for  seeds  of  these  charming  and  popular  flowers. 

Our  Collections  for  the  present  season  have  as  usual  been 
carefully  revised  and  we  invite  comparison  of  our  offer 
with  any  other  advertised. 

Collection  No.  1  contains  18  fine  named  varieties,  em¬ 
bracing  all  shades  of  colour.  Price  1  2  Post  Free. 

With  the  above  we  send  gratis  a  packet  of  100  seeds  of  our 
Prize  Strain  of  Aster  Ciant  Comet  mixed. 

Collection  No.  2  contains  18  choice  varieties  entirely 
distinct  from  No.  1.  Price  1/8  Post  Free. 

With  the  above  we  send  gratis  a  packet  of  100  seeds  of 
our  Prize  Strain  of  Large  Flowering  Stocks  mixed. 

The  two  collections,  post  free.  2/6,  with  a  pac:et  of  our 
Special  Strain  of  Machet  Mignonette,  gratis. 

Collection  No.  3  ■ ■■  ntains  the  following  18  superb  new 
varieties Black  Knight,  Dainty.  Dorothy  Eckford,  Gladys 
Unwin,  George  Goidon,  Helen  Lewis,  Helen  Pierce,  Hon. 
Mrs.  E.  Kenyon,  Jeannfe  Gordon,  Jessie  Outhbertson,  King 
Edward  VII.,  Lady  Grisel  Hamilton,  Marchioness  of  Chol- 
mondeley.  Miss  H.  Philbrick,  Miss  Willmott,  Mrs.  Walter 
Wright,  Prince  of  Wales,  Romolo  Piazzani. 

SO  seeds  each,  packed  separately  ...  2/6. 

With  the  above  we  send  gratis  a  packet  of  100  Seeds  of 
our  Superb  Strain  of  Aster  Victoria,  mixed. 

The  three  collections  post  free  5/-,- with  Black  Michael, 
Boltons  Pink,  David  R.  Williamson,  Evelyn  Byatt,  Florence 
Spencer,  John  Ingman  (25  seeds  each)  gratis. 

BEGONIAS. 

We  make  a  great  speciality  of  these  lovely  flowers,  and 
after  an  immense  stock  of  strong  two  year  old  tubers,  which 
we  guarantee  will  give  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  all 
purchasers. 

Single  .-—Scarlet,  Crimson,  Pink,  Copper,  White,  Yellow, 
Salmon.  Orange,  separate  or  mixed,  per  doz.  2/6,  per  100 17/6. 

Double:—  Copper,  Orange,  Pink.  Red,  Yellow,  White, 
separate  or  mixed,  per  doz.  3/6,  per  100  27/-. 

General  Catalogue  together  with  our  dainty  Sweet  Pea 
List,  sent  gratis  and  post  free  to  all  applicants.  Please 
favour  us  with  an  application. 
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SPECIAL  NOTICE 

For  1907. 


IF  YOU  WANT 

REALLY  GOOD  SEEDS 

AT  MODERATE  PRICES 

SEhD  TO 

MR.  Robt.  SYDENHAM, 

NEW  TENBY  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 

No  one  will  serve  you  better. 


SWEET  PEAS  A  SPECIALITY. 

12  Useful  'Varieties,  50  Seeds  of  each,  Is.  6d. 

26  Good  Varieties,  50  Seeds  of  each,  2s.  6d. 

44  Best  Varieties,  50  Seeds  of  each,  4s. 

All  the  NEWESi  VARIETIES  AT  POPULAR  PRICES. 

Henry  Eckford,  25  seeds,  6d.;  Queen  Alexan¬ 
dra,  25  seeds,  6d. ;  Sybil  Eckford,  25  seeds,  4d. ; 

Countess  Spencer.  5u  seeds,  sd. ;  Helen  Lewis 

50  seeds,  4d. ;  Helen  Pierce,  25  seeds,  3d. ;  John 
Ingman;  50  seeds,  3d.  ;  Paradise,  new  warm  rose 
form  of  Countess  Spencer,  or  an  improved  Enchantress, 
50  seeds,  6d.;  Evelyn  Byatt,  25  seeds,  3d.  ;  Mrs! 
Charles  Poster,  2o  seeds,  6d  ;  Romolo  Pizzani, 
25  seeds,  3d. ;  Rosie  Sydenham,  20  seeds,  3d. ;  or 
the  12  varieties  for  3s.  6d. 

The  full  Collection  of  56  varieties,  6s.  6d. 

Anyone  may  select  their  own  varieties,  and  have  3s.  worth 
for  2s.  6d.,  or  six  packets  of  any  vaiiety  at  piice  of  five. 

FLOWER  SEEDS. 

Schizanthus  Wisetonensis,  from  the  best  strain 
in  the  Kingdom,  200  seeds  3d.  mcotiana  Hybrids 
all  the  new  colours  iu  the  sweet  scented  strain,  about  1  OU0 
seeds,  3d.  Double  Begonia  Seed,  from  Mr.  Fred 
Davis  Gold  Medal  Prize  Flowers,  equal  to  the  best  straiu  in 
existence,  150  plump  selected  seeds,  1/-,  or  .three  packets  for 
2/6.  Carnation  seed,  saved  irom  the  very  best  Drize 
\  arieties  ,100  seeds,  2/6.  1 

ONIONS. 

Selected  stocks  of  Excelsior,  about  1,500  seeds,  6d, ;  Ailsa 
Craig,  about  1,200  seeds,  6d. ;  Rousham  Park,  a  very  choice 
strain,  8d.  per  ounce ;  Zittau,  for  keeping,  6d.  per  ounce 
Other  varieties  equally  cheap. 

TOMATOES. 

These  are  sure  to  give  satisfaction,  and  equal  to  many 
fancy-uamed  varieties  sold  at  five  or  six  times  the  mouey. 
Perfection,  Holmes’  Supreme,  Up-to-Date,  Hill  Side  Comet! 
Early  Open  Air,  or  Tamworth  Castle,  about  200  seeds,  3d.  ; 
The  King,  a  grand  variety,  100  seeus,  3d. ;  or  any  six 
varieties  for  Is.  3d.,  post  free. 

PE^S. 

All  carefully  grown  from  selected  stocks  and  guaranteed 
equal  to  any  similar  varieties.  Gradus,  a  grand  true 
stock.  Is. 6d.  per  quart;  Green  Gem,  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  to  take  place  of  \Ym.  Hurst,  with  pods  twice  the 
size,  Is.  3d.  per  quart;  Duke  of  Albany,  a  very- 
select  stock,  Is.  3d.  per  quart ;  Gladstone,  the  finest  late 
exhibition  Pea,  more  olten  shown  in  competition  than  any 
otker  the  past  two  years,  a  grand  true  stock,  2s.  6d.  per 
quart,  stock  limited ;  The  Clipper,  raised  by  Mr. 
Hobday,  and  shown  at  R.H.S.  under  name  of  Essex  "Rival 
but  renamed  The  Clipper,  not  to  clash  with  an  old  variety 
of  that  name ;  undoubiedly  one  of  the  Lest  Peas  of  recent 
introduction  ;  special  low  price  to  encourage  ail  to  give  it  a 
trial,  Is.  3d.  per  pint ;  2s.  6d.  a  quart. 

VEGETABLES. 

The  best  Cucumbers,  6d.  per  packet  of  ten  seeds ;  the  best 
Carrots,  3d.  per  ouDce  ;  the  best  Celeries,  3d.  per  packet  of 
nearly  10,000  seeds  ;  the  best  Beets,  8d.  per  ounce  ;  All 
Good  Cabbages,  about  6d.  per  ounce;  Turnips,  2d.  per 
ounce  ;  6d.  a  quarter  of  a  pound. 

ALL  OTHER  VEGETABLES  EQUALLY  C00D  AND  CHEAP. 


FULL  LIST  POST  FfiEE  ON  APPLICATION. 


“G.W.”  PRIZE 
WINNERS. 

and  others.  We  can  supply  you  with  everything  yoo 
need  for  your  Garden.  Seeds,  Plants,  Utensils,  etc.,  of 

all  descriptions.  We  want  the  “  G.W.”  prize  Winners  to 
send  us  their  requirements  and  they  can  be  assured  of 
being  satisfied  and  receiving  Grand  Value.  Write  ns, 
sending  your  requirements.  Below  are  a  few  of  our  offers. 

SEEDS. 

Drop  us  a  line  for  our  new  SEED  LIST  now  ready.  We 
solicit  a  trial  of  our  genuine  stock  of  POTATOES,  VEGE¬ 
TABLES,  and  FLOWERS  of  all  kin  is,  which  are  not  only 
true,  but  very  lowest  prices,  and  finest  procurable.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  post  you  a  copy  of  our  List  ou  application. 

COLLECTIONS  TO  SUIT  ALL. 
COLLECTION  No.  1  contains  22  sorts  of  Yegetable  Seeds 
and  12  varieties  of  Showy  Annuals.  5/-;  free  per  Parcels 
Post,  5/6. 

COLLECTION  No.  2  contains  13  sorts  of  Yegetable  Seeds 
aud  6  varieti.  s  of  Showy  Annuals.  2  6  ;  free  per  Parcels 
Post,  219. 

LILIES 

FROM  JAPAN. 

Lilium  Auratum,  immense  bulbs,  very  sound,  14  to  15  ins 
louud.  1/3  each,  3  for  3/-. 

Second  Size,  11  to  13  ins.  round,  fine  lot,  9d.  i  acb,  3  for  2,‘- 
Large  Bulbs,  9  to  11  ins.  round.  6d.  each,  5/-  doz. 

Lilium  Longiflorum,  pure  white,  sweet  scented,  trumpet 
lily,  large  blooms,  very  hardy.  3/-  doz. 

Liiium  Speciosum  Album,  white  and  rubrum,  flue  sound 
plump  lot.  cheap.  5/-  doz.,  6  for  2/6. 

Guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction. 

YOU  KNOW  OUR  QUALITY. 


All  above  sent,  well  packed  &  carriage  paid  for  cash. 
Catalogues  free  on  application,  for  Bulbs,  Boses, 
Fruit  Trees,  etc. 


D 


nurserymens, 

SEED  MERCHANTS , 


TH*CS 

WORCESTER. 


Ut. 

if)- 


FRUIT 


80  Acres  of  Saleable 
Trees. 


SEEDS 


The 


best  procurable. 

Lists  Free. 


ROSES 

Hundreds  of  Thousands. 
Bushes  in  variety.  Pack¬ 
ing  and  Carriage  Free, 
for  cash  with  order  7/6 
per  doz.  50/-  per  100. 

All  other  Nursery  Stock 
carriage  forward. 

ROSES  IN  POTS. 

Ornamental  Trees  (91 
Acres.)  A  superb  col¬ 
lection  of  Herbaceous 
Plants,  Four  Acres  of 
Glass.  Clematis  and 
other  climbers  in  pots. 


I  GENERAL.  CATALOGUE 

(190  pages)  of  N ursery  Stock,  with  hundreds  of  illustrations 
and  full  of  valuable  information,  free  on  receipt  of  3d.  for 
postage.  Please  mention  this  paper 

RICHARD  SMITH  &  CO.,  WORCESTER. 
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NOTICES. 

To  Readers  and  Correspondent!. 

“THE  GARDENING  WORLD”  is  published  by 
f»n  ar£N  AND  SONS,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  K.O. 
-etegranu  and  Gables:  “Buna,”  London.  Telephone 

*“THB  Gardening  WORLD”  is  published  erery 
ruesdar  and  dated  for  the  following  Saturday.  Pnoe 
1n,  Penny.  Annual  Subscription  (prepaid),  port  free, 
i  6d  United  Kingdom:  8s.  8d.  Abroad.  Cheques  and 
.rnittan  oes  generally  should  be  made  payable  to 
iaclaren  and  Sons,  and  crossed  London  City  and  Midland 

^Advertisement  Orders  should  be  addressed  to  the  Pub- 
ishers.  Ths  insertion  of  advertisements  cannot  be 
-uaranteed  for  the  following  issue  unless  received  by 
Saturday  before  date  of  publication. 

EDITORIAL.— Letters  for  publication,  specimens  for 
ismin*  requests  for  information,  manuscripts  and 
ihoto graphs  must  be  addressed  to  the  Editor.  Corre- 
nondenta  should  write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only, 
nd  give  name  and  address  as  well  as  nom-de-plume. 
the  Editor  will  not  be  responsible  for  loss  of  unaccepted 
nanuscripts,  photographs,  etc.,  but  if  stamps  be  enclosed 
irdinary  care  will  be  exercised  to  ensure  return.  It 
layment  far  photographs  or  text  is  desired,  the  price  for 
eproductian  must  be  distinctly  staled,  and  it  must  be 
understood  that  only  the  actual  photographer  or  owner 
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Bditopial. 


TUw  ?)&WAas. 

The  National  Dahlia  Society  makes  an 
endeavour  to  keep  its  members  fully  posted 
up  with  the  names  and  colour  descrip¬ 
tion  of  all  the  best  varieties  that  come  out 
annually.  They  first  sent  out  an  "Official 
Catalogue  and  Cultural  Guide,”  while  in 
1905,  1906  and  1907  supplements  were 
issued.  The  present  one  contains  lists  of 
all  the  new  varieties  that  have  been  reck¬ 
oned  worthy  of  putting  into  cultivation 
for  the  first  time.  Cactus  Dahlias  are  the 
most  numerous,  no  less  than -eighty-seven 
being  put  into  commerce  this  year.  Lists 
of  a  dozen  or  two  dozen  suitable  for  ex¬ 
hibition  and  a  dozen  of  the  best  for  garden 
decoration  are  given  with  the  supplement. 
These  select  lists  do  not  refer  entirely  to 
the  new  varieties,  but  include  all  the  old 
ones  that  still  hold  their  own  as  the  very 
best  for  the  purpose  mentioned. 

jVmmcatt  Soosta^ 

Mr.  E.  S.  Salmon,  of  the  South  Eastern 
Agricultural  College,  Wye,  Kent,  is 
strongly  of  opinion  that  the  American 
Gooseberry  mildew  is  not  a  native  of 
Europe,  and  says  that  the  whole  weight 
of  scientific  opinion  contradicts  the  idea 
of  its  being  native.  It  was  introduced  to 
Europe  about  1900,  and  Professor  Dr. 
Jakob  Eriksson,  of  the  Experimental  Sta¬ 
tion,  Stockholm,  Sweden,  gives  a  long 
account  of  his  observations  concerning  it, 
stating  that  it  made  its  .appearance  in  Ire¬ 
land,  Russia,  and  Denmark  about  the 
same  time,  and  from  these  three  centres 
it  has  spread  more  or  less  over  Europe. 
He  traces  the  cause  to  Gooseberry  bushes 
imported  from  America  in  the  year  1900. 
M  e  have  long  been  aware  that  it  was  very 
difficult  to  cultivate  European  Goose¬ 
berries  in  America  on  account  of  the  mil¬ 
dew,  and  all  these  facts  are  substantiated 


by  Dr.  Eriksson.  It  has  proved  so  des¬ 
tructive  in  Sweden  that  two  thousand 
bushes  in  certain  districts  were  grubbed 
up  and  burned  under  official  supervision 
at  the  expense  of  the  Government.  There 
it  is  intended  to  leave  off  planting  Goose¬ 


berries  for  two  years  with  the  object  of 
making  fresh  plantations  from  her. thy 
stock,  by  which  time  they  hope  the  disease 
will  have  been  eradicated.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  is  to  pay  half  the  value  of  the  Goose 
berries. 


So  m  e_  Choice  Rock  foils . 

Saxifraga.  (Concluded.) 


S.  muscoides  Rhei  superba. 

The  first  named  variety  of  this  species 
may  be  reckoned  one  of  medium  size, 
whereas  the  variety  now  under  note  is 
one  of  the  largest  of  the  forms  of  S. 
muscoides.  The  foliage  and  stems  retain 


when  in  full  flower.  The  variety  serves 
to  show  the  variability  of  S.  muscoides 
and  even  of  S.  m.  Rhei.  There  are  al¬ 
ready  several  varieties  in  cultivation 
differing  chiefly  in  the  intensity  of  their 
colour.  As  the  plant  readily  comes  from 


Saxifraga  muscoides  Rhei  superba.  Maclaren  and  Sons. 


much  of  the  same  dwarf  habit  and  mossy 
appearance,  but  the  flower  stem;  rise  up 
to  a  height  of  3  in.  or  4  in.,  and  bearing 
flowers  twice  or  three  times  the  size  of 
S.  m.  atropurpurea.  The  flowers  are 
more  or  less  tinted  with  rosy  red,  the 
colour  being  darkest  when  first  expanded. 
A  patch  of  it  is  really  very  handsome 


seed,  varieties  could  be  obtained  in  that 
way,  and  we  think  the  plant  is  still  cap¬ 
able  of  further  improvement  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  rock  gardening. 

S.  Wallacei. 

This  may  be  described  as  one  of  the 
largest  of  the  mossy-leaved  type.  At  one 


Saxifraga  Waliacei. 


Maclaren  and  Sons. 
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time  it  was  supposed  to  be  S.  Camposii, 
but  is  now  admitted  to  be  a  garden  hybrid 
which  originated  in  a  garden  at  Edin¬ 
burgh.  The  flowers  are  about  the  size 
of  a  shilling,  but  in  their  natural  form  are 
not  spread  out  to  their  full  capacity. 
Nevertheless,  the  plant  flowers  with  the 
greatest  freedom,  and  a  patch  of  it  as 
represented  by  the  accompanying  illus¬ 
tration  is  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the 
rock  garden,  and  effective  from  a  great 
distance  on  account  of  the  size  and  num¬ 
ber  of  the  pure  white  flowers.  The  leaves 
are  larger  than  those  of  either  of  the 
above  mossy-leaved  species,  and  though 
the  stems  grow  freely,  the  plant  never 
gets  untidy. 

All  of  the  above  mossy-leaved  Saxi- 
frages  are  very  easy  to  propagate  by 
means'  of  cuttings  during  the  summer 
months.  Indeed,  in  those  parts  of  the 
country,  having  a  plentiful  'rainfall  dur¬ 
ing  the  year,  it  is  merely  necessary  to 
pull  these  plants  to  pieces,  inserting  each 
rosette  of  leaves  as  a  cutting  with  or  with¬ 
out  preparation.  Indeed,  some  gar¬ 
deners  have  utilised  them  freely  for  car¬ 
pet  bedding  purposes,  by  dibbling  the 
crowns  into  the  soil  singly  and  straight 
away  from  the  old  patches.  In  the  south, 
where  the  atmosphere  is  drier,  the  stems 
get  wiry  at  an  early  period  of  the  year, 
but,  nevertheless,  no  difficulty  is  found  in 
rooting  them  when  inserted'  in  pots  of 
sandy  soil  and  placed  in  a  cold  frame. 

All  of  these  plants  are  also  admirably 
adapted  for  cultivation  in  pots  or  pans, 
so  that  as  soon  as  the  cuttings  are  rooted 
thev  may  be  potted  up  separately  and 
grown  into  plants  of  respectable  size  to 
flower  in  the  following  year. 

If  pans  are  employed  it  is  merely  neces¬ 
sary  to  put  in  a  few  of  the  crowns  at 
suitable  distances  apart  and  the  pans  will 
get  covered  by  fresh  growth  during  the 
course  of  the  season. 

- - 


Mr.  W  illiam  Carr,  overseer  at  Gran- 
tully  Castle,  Aberfeldy,  Perthshire,  has 
been  appointed  by  Lady  Stewart  to  take 
charge  of  the  gardens  in  succession  to 
Mr.  John  M’Meeking. 

To  Encourage  Fruit-growing.— With 

the  object  of  encouraging  fruit-growing. 
Lady  Algernon  Gordon-Lennox  is  about 
to  establish  a  bottled  fruit  industry  at 
Broughton  Castle,  Banbury. 

Native  Vegetables  of  Britain.— The 
Cabbage,  Carrot,  Parsnip,  Turnip,  Sea- 
kale,  and  Celery  are  among  the  native 
vegetables  of  Britain.  The  Romans  grew 
Cabbages  during  their  occupation  of  these 
islands.  Turnips  were  not  grown  as  a 
field  crop  in  England  until  about  1690, 
nor  in  Scotland  until  1764.  Only  until 
comparatively  recently  has  Celery  been 
cultivated  for  food  in  this  countrv. 

The  Gardener’s  Dialect. — Among  ex¬ 
amples  recently  given  in  a  daily  contem¬ 
porary  of  the  twisting  bv  gardeners  of  the 
botanical  and  popular  names  of  flowers, 
and  plants  are  the  following: — The 
“  Hanky  Panky "  Lily  (Agapanthus),  the 
“Hammer  Alice”  (Amaryllis),  the  ‘'Rose' 
of  Cast  Steel,”  “Jack  A.'  B.,”  for  a  well- 
known  variety  of  Geranium,  named 
Jacoby,  and  “Krypto  Man-”  for  a  variety 
of  the  pretty  genus  of  hardy  Conifer,  the 
Cryptomeria. 


Garnsitions. 


.  .  Work  for  March. 


Border  Carnations. 

Those  who  have  preserved  seeds  of  fine 
varieties  which  they  may  have  crossed  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  summer  should  now  sow  those 
seeds  with  the  object  of  getting  them  to 
bloom  next  year.  The  seeds  may  be  sown 
in  any  light  sandy  soil  in  seed  pans  or 
pots  and  pricked  off  into  boxes  when  they 
have  made  the  first  pair  of  rough  leaves. 
Place  the  seed  pans  in  a  temperature  of 
60  degs.  until  the  seedlings  are  well  up, 
when  they  should  be  removed  to  a  well- 
lighted  position  near  the  glass  where  the 
temperature  will  be  lower  and  the  light 
good  to  prevent  the  seedlings  from  getting 
drawn.  The  seedlings  should  be  ready 
for  planting  in  their  flowering  positions  in 
the  open  air  about  the  end  of  May  or  be¬ 
ginning  of  June. 

I  presume  that  most  people  who  win¬ 
tered  their  layers  of  border  Carnations  in 
frames  will  have  planted  them  out  by  this 
time,  except, '  perhaps,  in  the  far  north, 
where  snow  and  wet  weather  have  delayed 
ground  operations.  Plant  firmly  just  as 
thev  should  have  been  in  autumn.  There 
are  still  many  amateurs  who  continue  to 
patronise  florists  who  sell  plants  of  Car¬ 
nations  from  now  right  away  till  the  time 
they  come  into  bloom.  That  is  certainly 
very  bad  gardening,  as  plants  disturbed 
while  throwing  up  their  flower  stems  can¬ 
not  develop  their  flowers  properly,  even  if 
they  open  ,a  single  flower.  Every  Car- 
tion  should  be  planted  at  least  by  the 
middle  of  March. 

Show  Carnations  and  Picotees. 

The  final  potting  should  now  be  com¬ 
pleted  without  further  delay.  Indeed, 
they  should  have  been  potted  by  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  month  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  country  at  least.  Pot  firmly,  using 
the  compost  recommended  on  p.  56  when 
giving  instructions  for  the  housing  and 
preparation  of  the  various  ingredients 
necessary  Firm  potting  should  be  the 
rule  with  Carnations  which,  in  a  wild 
state,  maintain  themselves  in  positions 
where  the  soil  is  very  dry  and  hard. 
Under  cultivation  the  conditions  are,  of 
course,  different,  and  larger  plants  as 
well  as  larger  flowers  are  required,  but 
firm  potting  is  essential  to  success. 

Those  who  have  no  Carnation  honse 
should  prepare  a  bed  of  ashes  in  the  open 
in  a  situation  sheltered  from  east  winds,. 
The  pots  may  be  transferred  to  such  a 
situation  when  the  weather  is  sufficiently 
settled  to  encourage  the  grower  to  do  so. 

Tree  Carnations. 

Cuttings  may  still  be  taken  for  a  late 
batch,  and  the  rooting  of  them  will  be 
easier  than  during  January  when  the  light 
was  so  feeble.  Those  who  have  the  con¬ 
venience  for  making  up  a  propagating 
bed  in  the  stove  or  a  pit  over  the  hot  water 
pipes  can  make  up  a  bed  of  sand  and  root 
the  Carnations  in  that.  Cuttings  of  a 
variety  of  subjects  .will  now  be  wanted 
and  mav  be  rooted  under  the  same  condi¬ 


tions.  A  hotbed  covered  with  a  frame  is 
also  serviceable,  but  cuttings  are  a  little 
more  liable  to  damp  on  account  of  the 
moisture  arising  from  the  manure  unless 
the  frame  is  ventilated  for  a  while  during 
the  day. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month  the  batch 
of  cuttings  struck  in  January  may  require 
another  shift.  This  should  be  done  when 
the  roots  are  well  round  the  sides  of  the 
pots,  but  the  operator  should  not  delay 
till  these  roots  get  matted. 

Malmaisons. 

With  a  supply  of  flowers  from  the 
American  and  the  tree  Carnations  it 
is  unnecessary  and  undesirable  to  urge  the 
Malmaisons  into  bloom.  Indeed,  they 
succeed  best  when  kept  cool  and  allowed 
to  come  into  bloom  naturally  during  May 
and  June. 

Marguerite  Carnations. 

A  batch  of  these  is  still  found  useful  on 
account  of  their  free  flowering  character 
and  sweet  scented  flowers.  Seeds  sown  at 
the  present  time  in  a  greenhouse  will 
flower  in  September  in  the  south,  hut 
further  north  it  will  be  found  a  better 
plan  to  grow  them  in  pots,  keeping  them 
in  the  open  air  during  summer  and  hous¬ 
ing  them  again  in  September  for  the 
decoration  of  a  greenhouse  or  conserva¬ 
tory.  If  not  hurried  forward  they  will 
prove  very'  acceptable  in  November  as  : 
change  to  Chrysanthemums.  Those  whr 
have  no  warm  houses  for  raising  them  ir 
January  or  February  will  find  them  quite 
manageable  now'  in  an  ordinary  green 
house. 

American  Carnations. 

Those  with  plenty'  of  convenience  wi! 
now  be  thinking  of  propagating  a  thirc 
batch  of  plants,  and  those  who  are  unablt 
to  strike  cuttings  in  January  or  Februan 
will  now  be  able  to  do  so.  Those  whc 
would  like  plants  to  bloom  earlier  in  the 
season  and  have  no  convenience  for  strik 
ing  cuttings  in  January  can  do  so  ii 
August  and  September  under  more 
natural  conditions.  It  is  merely  a  que; 
tion  of  selecting  cuttings  sufficients 
matured  to  root  in  sandy  soil  in  pots  it 
a  cold  frame  or  under  hand-lights.  \\  hei 
rooted  they  can,  of  course,  be  transferret 
to  the  greenhouse  and  kept  in  a  health] 
growing  condition  all  the  winter  and  to. 
wards  autumn  following  they  will  hav< 
good  flowering  plants. 

J.D.F.W. 

- 4-M- - 

The  Strawberry. — Of  all  our  commoi 
fruits,  the  greatest  wanderer  has  been  th 
Strawberry.  This  is  really  an  Arcti 
plant,  and  originated  probably  in  Lap 
land.  A  real  gipsy,  it  was  not  man  bu 
Nature  which  spread  it  wflld  all  ore 
Europe.  Birds  migrating  southwards,  0 
the  approach  of  winter,  carried  the  seeds 
and  the  hardy  plant  grew  and  flourishei 
everywhere,  till  now  it  is  cultivated  fron 
Alaska  to  Florida,  and  Japan  to  India. 
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The  Flower  Garden 


daily  paper  has  been  disoussing,  What 
i:  ;ucoess?  or  rather  its  readers  have,  and 
majority  of  them,  of  course,  look  at  the 
n  ter  from  a  commercial  or  sentimental 
p  at  of  view.  Success  in  gardening  is 
v\  it  all  amateurs  hope  and  strive  for,  but 
t,  >btain  it  one  has  to  work  just  as  seriously 
a  1  earnestly  as  the  individual  who  wants 
t,  be  a  commercial  success.  Success  never 
c  les  to  the  man  who  sits  down  and  waits 
f|  it. 

ine  must  run  to  meet  it,  and  if  it  at- 
t  ipts  to  dodge,  or  does  dodge,  then  seek 
t.  mow  the  reason  why.  The  amateur  who 
1 ;  prepared  his  ground  and  made  all 
1  dy  for  the  coming  season  stands  a  great 
<  mce  of  having  a  successful  garden,  pro- 
\  ing  he  pay  attention  to  details.  A  good 
5  rt  does  not  mean  a  good  finish  unless 
t  re  has  been  a  good  centre,  a  kind  of  go- 
;  -the-way  sort  of  thing.  You  know  what 
j  aean. 

J  ses  and  the  Frosts. 

’ersonally,  I  am  rather  pleased  with  the 
i  y  things  are  going  at  present,  although 
am  fain  to  say  that  the  severe  winter 
I  acked  things  a  trifle  hard.  Still,  one  need 
r  grieve,  because  Euonymus,  Laurels, 

;  ivet,  etc.,  are  destitute  of  healthy  foliage, 
i  :  because  the  Roses  will  require  extra 
rd  pruning  this  season.  From  what  I 
■  1  see,  the  frost  has  damaged  the  inner 
h  of  many  Roses  more  than  usual.  This 
A  should  induce  amateurs  to  prune  really 
rd,  that  is,  cut  back  until  the  pith  shows 
3en  and  healthy.  When  damaged  by 
jst,  the  pith  is  brown  or  stained,  and  al- 
jugh  shoots  so  affected  wil-1  grow,  they 
unot  send  out  healthy,  vigorous  growth, 
ind  you,  I  am  not  urging  the  pruning  of 
>ses  just  yet,  far  from  it.  I  should  be 
cry  to  prune  established  bush  or  standard 
)3es  before  April  is  in.  Therefore  if  any- 
e  is  tempted,  because  the  weather  is  mild, 
ke  my  tip  and  don’t.  There  are  plenty 
10  advocate  early  pruning,  but  there  is 
ally  no  necessity  for  hurry  even  in  the 
uth. 

ardy  Annuals. 

If  the  sowing  of  hardy  annuals  has  been 
flayed,  take  the  first  opportunity  to  get 
tern  in,  or  they  will  not  be  blooming  when 
1  anted.  Half-hardy  things  of  all  kinds,  of 
:  burse,  may  still  be  sown  in  frames. 

upid  Sweet  Peas. 

I  have  just  sown  my  Cupids  and  Bush 
weet  Peas.  These,  like  the  tall  sorts,  I 
>w  in  pots,  but  give  them  less  attention.  I 
se  large  pots  and  sow  quite  thickly.  When 
ley  are  two  or  three  inches  high  I  plant 
it  where  wanted.  The  shift  does  not 
reck  them  very  much,  and  as  they  are  only 
anted  for  garden  decoration,  a  day  or  two’s 
elay  in  flowering  does  not  matter.  I  have 
rown  these  types  ever  since  their  introduc- 
■on.  and  venture  to  say  I  have  been  one  of 
ie  most  successful  cultivators.  Many 
eople  speak  badly  of  them,  especially  the 
upids,  but  when  given  a  fairly  dry  and 
unny  position,  and  planted  not  more  than 
nree  inches  apart  they'  make  a  brave  show, 
specially  when  grown  in  blocks  of  colour. 
>uch  varieties  as  America,  Boreatton, 
hamberlain,  Countess,  Firefly,  Prima 
)onna,  and  White  Cupid  are  splendid. 


They  are  all  duplicates  in  colour  of  tall 
sorts.  Other  magnificent  sorts  are  Royalty 
(pink),  Salopian  (crimson),  Mauve  Queen 
(mauve),  Enchantress  (creamy  pink),  and 
Bridesmaid  (deep  pink). 

Bush  Sweet  Peas. 

The  majority  of  Bush  sorts  are  in  mix¬ 
ture,  but  fine  named  sorts  are  Blanch  Bur¬ 
pee,  Dorothy  Tennant^  Her  Majesty,  Mon¬ 
arch,  Prima  Donna,  Royal  Rose,  and  Lady 
Mary  Currie.  The  latter  variety  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  me,  because  I  obtained  it  from  the 
Grey  Friar,  the  first  of  the  type.  I  could 
only  save  a  few  seeds,  and  after  one  season 
I  passed  it  over  to  the  originator  of  the 
type.  I  also  had  Navy  Blue,  but  this  failed 
to  seed,  and  I  have  never  heard  of  anyone 
else  getting  it  since. 

Sweet  Peas  in  Frames. 

While  dealing  with  Sweet  Peas  let  me 
advise  attention  to  the  early-sown  batch  in 
the  frames.  Do  not  allow  them  to  get  dry, 
nor  keep  them  very  wet.  Plenty  of  air  and 
light  are  essential. 

Autumn-Sown  Sweet  Peas. 

Autumn-sown  plants  -outdoors  will  now 
appreciate  a  light  dressing  of  nitrate  of 
soda.  Do  not  allow  it  to  touch  the  plants. 
Keep  the  soil  stirred  and  see  that  twiggy 
sticks  are  given  as  soon  as  tendrils  appear. 

Border  Plants. 

See  that  border  plants  are  got  in  without 
delay.  Although  I  prefer  early  planting, 
there  is  yet  time  for  this  work.  Any  over¬ 
grown  clumps  should  be  lifted  and  divided. 
Montbretias  especially  pay  for  dividing. 

Creepers  on  Walls. 

Creepers  on  walls,  such  as  Ivy  and  Vir¬ 
ginian  Creeper  are  better  and  look  more 
shipshape  if  they  are  clipped  in  closely 
with  the  shears. 

Dahlias. 

Dahlia  roots  should  now  be  brought  forth 
if  they  have  been  stored  in  the  cellar  or 
clamped  out  of  doors.  Pack  all  sound 
roots  closely  together  in  boxes,  filling  the 
spaces  with  soil.  Keep  the  boxes  in  the 
light,  but  not  necessarily  in  a  warm  place. 
If  room  is  available  it  is,  of  course,  better 
to  start  the  roots  in  heat  and  take  cuttings, 
but  for  the  general  run  of  amateurs  old 
roots,  if  divided,  give  excellent  results. 
Do  not  divide  until  the  shoots  appear,  as 
it  is  impossible  to  tell  whether  a  root  will 
grow  or  not.  If  any  roots  fail  to  start 
after  a  fair  time  has  elapsed  it  may  be 
taken  for  granted  that  they  have  no  growth 
buds. 

Lawns  and  Grass  Paths. 

Give  lawns  and  grass  paths  as  much 
attention  as  possible.  The  roller  will  do  a 
world  of  good  now.  The  mower  may  re¬ 
main  idle  just  at  present. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

Apricots  and  Peaches. 

Take  heed  of  what  has  .been  said  before 
with  regard  to  netting  Apricots  and  Peaches 
on  walls.  A  sharp  frost  will  injure  the 
flowers  if  unprotected.  See  that  all  tying- 
in  is  finished  not  forgetting  Morello  Cher¬ 
ries  on  walls.  These  are  usually  left  until 
the  last.  Do  not  prune  the  .young  growths 
save  where  they  are  in  the  way.  Morellos 
bear  on  the  new  wood. 
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Grafting. 

Grafting  may  still  be  continued.  Use  a 
reliable  wax.  A  recipe  for  same  has  fre¬ 
quently  been  given  in  these  columns. 

Manuring  Bush  Fruits. 

Where  manure  is  scarce  give  bush  fruits 
a  dressing  of  artificials.  A  general  manure 
such  as  guano  will  do  a  lot  of  good  or 
9uper-nitrate  and  potash  may  be  applied. 
Gooseberries  require  more  potash  than  most 
fruits.  Retain  all  the  soot  that  comes  from 
the  kitchen,  and  after  a  little  exposure 
strew  it  between  the  bushes.  It  will  do 
much  gcod. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

The  main  batch  of  Brussels  Sprouts 
should  now  be  sown  ;  also  Autumn  Broccoli, 
leaving  the  other  sorts  for  a  week  or  two. 

Cabbages. 

Fresh  young  Cabbages  are  very  much  ap¬ 
preciated  in  the  autumn,  and  by  sowing  now 
a  supply  is  assured. 

Hoe  frequently  between  the  spring  plants, 
which  should  now  be  getting  a  move  on 
them. 

Various  Sowings. 

Maincrop  Peas  should  go  in  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  on  no  account  delay  the  sow¬ 
ing  of  Onions,  Parsnips,  Leeks,  Spinach, 
etc.,  if  not  already  in. 

Carrots  are  safer  if  the  seed  is  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  packet  a  little  while  longer. 

Celery. 

Celery  sown  on  a  hotbed  will  probably  be 
through  now.  Keep  close  to  the  glass  and 
thin  out  a  bit  if  too  thick.  More  Celery, 
both  Red  and  White,  may  be  sown. 

Potatos. 

Early  Potatos  may  safely  be  planted  now. 
Watch  for  the  sprouts,  as  they  appear  very 
quickly  in  mild  weather. 

Draw  earth  over  any  that  are  now  showing 
above  ground.  When  planting  Potatos  al¬ 
low  less  room  fox  the  early  sorts  than  is 
required  .  for  main  crops.  Early  varieties 
do  better  on  rich  soil  than  later  sorts.  The 
latter  will  produce  fine  crops  on  artificial 
manures  alone,  but  earlies  do  better  with 
dung.  ^The  only  artificial  manure  I  use 
for  earlies  is  nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate  of 
ammonia.  The  latter  may  be  applied  at 
planting  time.  Nitrate  should  be  given 
just  before'earthing  up.  Superphosphate  of 
lime  or  bone  flour  four  parts,  sulphate  of 
potash  two  parts,  if  applied  to  the  main 
crop  plot  now,  will  have  time  to  precipi¬ 
tate.  Half  a  pound  to  the  square  yard  will 
help  things  later  on. 

“  Horti.” 


The  Amateur’s  Greenhouse. 

Sowing  Tomatos. 

Now  is  probably  the  best  time  of  the  year 
to  sow  the  main  crop  of  Tomatos,  either  for 
growing  indoors  or  planting  outside.  Many 
growers  save  their  own  seed,  and  because  it 
is  thus  cheap  they  sow  far  too  thickly,  so 
that  home  saved  seed  becomes  doubly  dis¬ 
appointing.  Always  buy  new  seed  is  my 
advice ;  the  crop  will  be  better,  and  the  seeds 
receive  more  careful  handling.  I  prefer 
to  sow  in  a  pan  if  raising  many  plants;  in 
a  6in.  pot,  well  crocked,  if  only  a  few  are 
wanted.  In  either  case,  the  seeds  should 
be  placed  in  singly  with  the  hand,  and  kept 
one  inch  apart.  A  covering  of  half  an  inch 
of  soil  is  ample,  and  this  should  consist  of 
leaf  mould  and  sand  in  equal  parts.  Water 
the  seeds  well  in,-. cover  with  a  pane  of 
glass,  and  stand  in  a  warm  and  moist  corner. 
The  seedlings  should  be  pricked  out  as  soon 
as  the  second  pair  of  leaves  shows,  sinking 
them  in  the  soil  to  the  level  of  the  lowest 
leaves. 
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Shading  the  Greenhouse. 

It  is  scarcely  likely  that  the  whole  of  the 
house  will  require  much  shading  at  present, 
but  newly  inserted  cuttings,  pricked  off 
seedlings,  and  divided  plants  must  all  be 
screened  from  hot  sunshine  until  their  roots 
are  in  good  working  order.  I  have  found 
a  piece  of  packing  canvas,  nailed  to  two  old 
broom  handles,  useful  for  this  partial  shad¬ 
ing,  as  dt  can  be  put  on  where  and  when 
most  needed.  Sheets  of  brown  paper,  or  even 
newspapers,  laid  on  the  labels  of  seed  pans, 
etc.,  are  also  useful ;  they  should  be  removed 
when  the  sun  leaves  the  house,  and  also 
when  syringing. 

Chrysanthemums. 

During  the  next  four  weeks  a  good  batch 
of  Chrysanthemums  should  be  put  in  to 
provide  bush  or  decorative  specimens. 
From  4in.  to '6in.  of  the  tops  of  shoots  of 
selected  varieties  should  be  secured,  trimmed 
of  their  lower  leaf  or  leaves,  and  each  in¬ 
serted  singly  in  the  centre  of  a  3in.  pot. 
Place  a  little  sand  in  the  hole  made  for  the 
cutting,  and  firm  the  soil  well  after  inser¬ 
tion.  The  cuttings  may  be  stood  close  to¬ 
gether  in  a  moist  and  shady  corner  of  the 
greenhouse,  and  syringed  twice  or  thrice 
daily.  I  have  found  an  Odontoglossum 
house  an  ideal  place  for  striking  these  cut¬ 
tings,  not  one  in  fifty  missing  under  careful 
treatment.  As  soon  as  well  rooted,  shift  the 
plants  to  a  cool  place,  such  as  a  close,  cold 
frame,  and  pet  on  as  growth  demands. 

Sowing  Cinerarias. 

Some  cultivators  like  to  sow  a  pinch  of 
Cineraria  seed  now,  to  provide  plants  for 
flowering  in  November  and  December.  Per¬ 
sonally,  I  do  not  care  about  Cinerarias  at 
that  period,  as  they  are  rarely  appreciated, 
or  even  noticed,  while  the  ’Mums  are  in 
flower.  Still,  those  who  favour  these  early 
plants  may  sow  seeds  within  the  next  week 
or  two,  in  a  well-drained  5in.  pot  of  light 
compost. 

Seeds  of  Bedding  Plants. 

Practically  all  the  plants  generally'  used 
for  bedding  out  may  now  be  sown.  Some, 
such  as  Lobelias  and  Begonias,  will  already' 
have  been  dealt  with;  others,  such  as  Stocks 
and  variegated  Maize,  may  wait  another 
fortnight.  The  importance  of  thin  sowing 
and  shallow  covering  cannot  be  over¬ 
emphasised;  I  have  seen  seedlings  of  Afri¬ 
can  Marigolds  heaving  the  soil  up  in  pans 
in  a  way  to  suggest  earthquakes.  If,  in 
spite  of  all,  the  seedlings  come  up  too 
thickly,  pull  half  or  two-thirds  of  them  out 
with  a  pair  of  tw'eezers  while  they  are  still 
very'  small.  Give  the  seedlings  all  the  light 
and  air  possible  after  they  are  up,  and  only 
shade  and  coax  them  a  little  after  pricking 
out. 

Aspidistras  or  Parlour  Palms. 

These  are  invaluable  for  filling  vases  in 
the  dwelling  house  in  summer,  and  should- 
now  be  got  into  working  order.  LTnless  the 
plants  are  really  badly  pot-bound,  petting 
should  not  be  done,  as  anything  like  over¬ 
potting — which  is  equivalent  to  high  feed¬ 
ing — will  cause  the  variegated  leaves  to  be¬ 
come  green.  Instead  of  potting,  scrape  away 
as  much  of  the  old  surface  soil  as  possible, 
and  replace  it  with  a  layer  of  fresh  loam 
and  sand.  Old  specimens  may'  be  split  up 
into  small  pieces  if  desired,  each  of  which 
will  soon  make  a  nice  plant  in  a  4m.  pot,  a 
handy  size  for  vases. 

Fibrous-rooted  Begonias. 

These  are  extremely  pretty  and  popular 
for  summer  bedding,  either  the  old  white 
semperflorens  or  seme  of  the  newer,  coloured 
varieties.  Cuttings  should  be  taken  now, 
securing  them  of  good  length,  say  6in.,  and 
struck  singly  in  small  pots  of  sandy  soil. 
They  require  plenty  of  heat  and  moisture 
to  strike  successfully,  but  if  the  day  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  house  can  be  kept  at  about 


70  degrees,  nice  specimens  will  be  available 
for  bedding  out  at  the  end  of  May.  Seeds 
may  also  be  sown  under  the  same  conditions, 
but  the  plants  resulting  will  not  be  so  large 
at  bedding  time  as  these  raised  from 
cuttings. 

Bulbs  after  Flowering. 

As  bulbs,  such  as  Hyacinths,  Tulips  and 
Narcissi,  go  cut  cf  flower  they  should  be 
turned  out  to  make  room  for  other  plants. 
If  the  pots  they  are  in  are  wanted,  gently 
knock  the  plants  out,  and  pack  them  close  to¬ 
gether  in  a  cold  frame,  placing  a  shovelful 
cf  soil  or  a  few  decayed  leaves  over  the 
balls  of  the  last  row  placed  in.  If  no  frame 
room  is  available,  pack  the  bulbs,  just  as 
they  leave  the  pots,  in  dead  leaves  under  a 
greenhouse  or  some  other  wall.  Should 
frost  and  snow  follow  their  introduction,  to 
outdoor  life,  scatter  a  little  straw  over  them, 
or,  failing  that,  a  few  dead  leaves.  Later 
on,  plant  the  bulbs  in  the  shrubbery. 

“  SUNNYSIDE.” 

Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

Evergreen  Dendrobiums. 

Such  varieties  as  D.  densiflorum,  D. 
chrysctoxum,  D.  thyrsiflorum,  D.  Farmerii, 
D.  suaviissimum,  etc.,  which  have  been  in  a 
dormant  state  during  the  winter  months, 
should  now  be  placed  under  warmer  condi¬ 
tions  and  will  require  some  little  encourage¬ 
ment,  to  assist  them  to  produce  and  develop 
their  flower  scapes.  It  is  a  very  good  plan 
to  syringe  this  section  of  Dendrobium  over¬ 
head,  once  or  twice  a  day  in  bright  weather  ; 
any'  wetting  overhead  should  be  done  suffi¬ 
ciently  early  in  the  day  to  permit  of  the 
moisture  being  dried  from  the  foliage  be¬ 
fore  the  cool  evening  temperature  is  reached. 
We  usually  syringe  the  whole  cf  our  Den¬ 
drobiums  that  are  not  in  flower  soon  after 
nine  o’clock  each  morning,  and  again  in  the 
afternoon  about  1  o’clock,  shutting  up  the 
ventilators  at  this  ..time,  which  allows  the 
sun  to  have  full  power,  thereby  raising  the 
temperature,  which  affords  conditions  these 
plants  seem  to  enjoy. 

I  always  advise  the  use  cf  sun  heat  as 
much  as  possible ;  we  are  thus  able  to  dis¬ 
pense  with  a  considerable  amount  of  arti¬ 
ficial  heat,  which  would  otherwise  be  neces¬ 
sary  early  in  the  evening.  In  watering  care 
must  be  observed  not  to  get  the  compost  in  a 
stagnant  state.  Where  plants  are  daily 
syringed  overhead  and  fairly  humid  condi¬ 
tions  are  thus  procured,  very  little  rcot  mois¬ 
ture  will  be  necessary,  only  sufficient  should 
be  afforded  to  retain  the  pseudo-bulbs  in  a 
plump  state.  There  is  always  the  possibility 
of  exciting  these  plants  into  growth  before 
the  flower  scapes  make  their  appearance. 
There  is  plenty  of  time  to  treat  them  more 
liberally  after  the  flower  scapes  are  de¬ 
veloping. 

Repotting. 

Any  repotting  requirements  necessary 
should  be  deferred  until  the  month  of  May. 
It  is  rarely'  that  this  class  of  plants  require 
disturbing  for  repotting  purposes,  unless  the 
plants  have  outgrown  their  pots  or  the  com¬ 
post  is  in  an  advanced  stage  cf  decomposi¬ 
tion.  Clearing  away  the  surface  moss  and 
replenishing  with  fresh  is.  generally  all  that 
is  necessary.  The  deciduous  section  of  Den¬ 
drobiums  are  at  the  prerent  time,  and  will 
during  the  next  few  weeks,  be  in  flower;  this 
will  give  a  gefod  opportunity  of  making  se¬ 
lections  of  suitable  kinds.  They  are  a  most 
interesting  and  desirable  class  of  Orchids, 
which  are  not  so  extensively  cultivated  as 
their  merits  deserve. 

Amateurs  that  possess  a  stove  or  warm 
house  have  the  facilities  for  their  successful 
culture.  They  are  procurable  for  a  medest 
outlay,  and  there  is  an  extensive  variety 
among  both  the  species,  and  the  hybrids.  A 


visit  to  some  of  the  horticultural  meeting, 
or  to  some  of  the  prominent  nursery  estab 
lishments  during  the  next  few  weeks  wil 
afford  the  best  opportunities  for  makin: 
suitable  selections.  The  new  growths  fron 
these  make  their  appearance  usually  wit! 
the  flowers.  Young  roots  are  emitted  iron 
the  base  of  the  new  shoots  almost  as  soon  a : 
they  commence  to'  (grow. 

As  soon  as  the  plants  pass  out  of  flower 
any  plants  that  require  repotting  should  b 
seen  to.  Select  receptacles,  either  pots,  pans 
or  baskets  not  sufficiently  large  to  contai: 
them  comfortably,  afford  plenty  of  drain 
age,  as  during  the  active  season  an  abund 
ance  of  root  moisture  is  necessary,  and  fre 
drainage  is  essential.  Take  care  to  avoic 
any  great  bulk  of  potting  compost  about  tin 
roots,  for  it  will  be  found  that  while  tin 
plants  require  moist  conditions  during  th< 
growing  season,  there  is  nothing  they  resen 
so  much  as  stagnation  about  their  roots 
The  compost  should  consist  of  chopped  liv¬ 
ing  sphagnum  moss  and  fibrous  peat,  ii 
equal  proportions ;  to  this  may  be  addec 
seme  coarse  sand  or  finely  broken  crocks  t< 
render  the  compost  porous. 

H.  J.  Chapman. 

- *♦* - 

“  Lest  = 
we 

_:r,— —  Forget.” 

May  I  just  say  a  few  words  to  the  gar 
clening  public  on  the  subject  of  givin; 
away  flowers,  etc.,  to  those  who  fron 
various  causes  are  not  quite  so  well  placet 
as  others.  I  mean  giving  pleasure  t 
those  wh-O'  have  but  small  time  to  devote  t 
gardening,  or  little  money  to  spend  oi 
flowers  or  fruit;  or  those  again  who  fron 
ill-health  or  infirmity  cannot  know  the  de 
lights  of  gardening.  How  much  enjoy 
ment  a  few  flowers,  a  spray  of  Violets 
Mignonette,  or  one  or  two  early  Rosebud 
can  afford,  or  even,  it  may  be,  a  fe\ 
Green  Peas,  Runner  Beans,  a  youn; 
Marrow  ;  even  a  dish  of  New  English  Pota 
tos.  Imagine  the  joy  of  a  poor  invalid  whei 
you  take  a  bunch  of  sweet,  black  Ham 
burgh  Grapes,  not  perhaps  a  large  bunch 
but  just  a  cluster  of  tempting  berries  t> 
moisten  parched  lips — laid  in  a  simp! 
“punnet”  on  their  own  leaves  of  fresh 
crisp  green  ;  or  again,  when  going  to  visi 
an  old  lady  of  many  summers,  what  • 
pleasure  to  see  her  face  when  you  presen 
her  with  nicely-grown  plants  for  her  win 
dow  sill,  an  old-fashioned  favourite,  per 
chance,  a  lemon  Verbena,  a  double  wh:t< 
Stock,  or  even  a  nice  dwarf  Wailflowe 
in  full  bloom.  All  these  are  surely  no 
costly  gifts,  and  yet  are  valued  by  th> 
recipients  like  untold  gold.  How  seidon 
do  most  of  us  who  own  larger  garden: 
than  we  need  trouble  about  our  poore: 
brethren  ?  Think  of  the  joy  a  box  0 
“  common”  garden  flowers  gives  when  be 
mg  unpacked  in  some  small  attic  it 
smoky  London.  Wh.at  a  lot  of  litth 
things  we  might  send  up  to  one  or  othe: 
of  the  big  hospitals  to  cheer  many  ai 
aching  heart.  Even  those  who  canno' 
grow  enough  blooms  to  spare  to  send  away 
may'  gather  from  the  woods  a  large  bok  o: 
spring  flowers  that  will  prove  very  gratefu 
to  those  who  seldom  see  “the  flowers  Goc 
made  to  beautify  the  earth,”  as  Words¬ 
worth  says. 

D.  Erl  am. 
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Alpines 


j  Few  people  realise  the  usefulness  of 
pines.  As  a  distinct  class  of  plants, 
ey  supply  during  winter  and  summer  the 
aximum  of  pleasure  with  the  minimum 
labour.  It  is,  however,  true  that  a 
■rtain  amount  of  knowledge  is  requisite 
r  the  full  development  of  this  form  of 
udening.  In  every  garden  there  is 
enerally  some  corner  which  its  owner 
legates  as  waste,  probably  after  vain  at- 
mpts  at  growing  plants,  which  fuller  ex¬ 
igence  would  have  demonstrated  as 
tile. 

Suppose  this  waste  corner  lies  to  the  sun, 
id  gets  more  or  less  baked  during;  Sum¬ 
er.  remove  what  good  soil  there  is  and 
heel  on  to  the  vacated  plot  any  rough 
iil  lying  about,  with  road  scrapings, 
roken  stones,  old  mortar,  including  brick 
ats;  mix  together  and  make  very  firm, 
laping  as  taste  indicates  to  be  best  for 
ie  ground.  Surface  over  this  mass  with 
ood  soil,  a  foot  deep,  allowing  some  large 


HOW  TO  MAKE 

AN  ALPINE  ROCKERY. 

PLANTS  TO  GROW 

AND  HOW  TO  GROW  Tl  EH. 

for  planting.  The  roots  must  be  placed 
their  full  length  deep  in  the  soil,  and 
make  very  firm.  No  art.ficial  watering 
should  be  indulged  in,  unless  enough  can 
be  given  to  thoroughly  saturate  the  sub¬ 
soil,  as  well  as  the  surface. 

As  the  plants  named  are  typical  of  many 
alpines  in  their  requirements,  the  follow¬ 
ing  details  of  propagation  mav  be  useful : 
— Cuttings  taken  during  late  September 
and  early  October,  dibbled  firmly  in  sandy 
soil  in  a  cold  frame  (such  as  is  used  for 
Pentstemons  and  Violas)  wall  root  before 
spring.  Keep  the  frame  closed  the  first 
fortnight,  shading  from  strong  sun  ;  after 
this  admit  air  on  all  favourable  occasions. 
The  following  plants  may  be  treated  so:  — 
Arenaria,  Hutchinsia,  Erinus,  dwarf 
Phloxes,  Arabis,  Gypsophila  repens,  Ery¬ 
simum  rupestre,  etc. 

Seeds  of  alpines  should  be  sowm  when¬ 
ever  ripe  in  small  pots,  using  light  soil ; 
sowr  seed  thinly  and  just  cover  the  seeds, 


View  of  the  Rock  Garden  at  Walmsgate,  the  property  of 
Mrs.  Dailas  Yorke. 


pieces  of  stone  to  project  in  such  a  posi- 
:ion  that  the  bulk  of  water  striking  the 
stones  will  be  carried  back  to  the  plants. 
Ihe  photograph  gives  some  idea  of  group- 
ng,  and  includes  several  plants  available 
or  planting.  At  the  top  is  the  White 
Broom,  with  Olearia  Gunni  in  front,  the 
sitter  a  white  flowered  shrub  from  New 
Zealand.  In  the  centre  occurs  two  white 
snasses  of  Hutchinsia  alpina  and  Arenaria 
arontana,  behind  which  are  masses  of 
oaponaria  ocymoicles  splendens  (deep 
pink),  and  Iris  stylosa  (blue),  while  in 
front  is  Silene  pendula  var.,  Erinus 
a.pinus  and  Sedum  caeruleum  (blue). 
Silene  and  Sedum,  being  annuals,  can  be 
■’Own  directly  in  the  open  ground,  and 
having  once  flowered,  thev  sow  them¬ 
selves. 

All  the  plants  named  can  be  procured 
ns  rooted  plants,  and  placed  in  position 
during  spring,  this  being  the  best  season 


using  sharp  silver  sand.  Stand  the  pots 
in  a  cool  greenhouse  or  frame.  To 
novices  taking  this  form  of  gardening,  I 
should  recommend  sowing  during  Febru¬ 
ary,  transplanting  to  botces  or  pots  when 
the  seedlings  have  made  two  rough  leaves. 
Water  about  third  day  after  transplanting, 
and  do  not  water  again  until  the  plants  are 
fairly  dry.  Excessive  moisture  kills  more 
seedlings  than  all  other  garden  misfor¬ 
tunes  combined. 

Plants  readily  raised  from  seed  include 
Aubrietias,  Dianthus  (a  few  exceptions, 
which  are  expensive),  Saponaria,  Hyperi¬ 
cums,  Campanulas,  Erinus,  many  Saxi- 
fragas,  etc. 

From  the  fact  of  many  alpines  being 
evergreen,  an  additional  charm  surrounds 
them,  independently  of  their  flowers.  A 
carpet  of  Hutchinsia  alpina  during  win¬ 
ter  always  seems  reminiscent  of  the  first 
green  blades  of  spring,  while  the  rosettes 


of  manv  Saxifragas,  with  their  lime  en¬ 
crusted  leaves,  sparkle  like  silver  in  the 
winter’s  sun. 

T.  Smith. 

- - 

Horticulture  in  France.— France 
has  a  population  of  about  38  millions, 
and  of  this  total  about  18  millions  are 
engaged  in  horticultural  and  agricultural 
pursuits. 

Peas  Worth  Their  Weight  in  Silver. 
— Many  of  our  common  vegetables  wre  ow"e 
to  the  Dutch  who,  four  centuries  ago,  at  a 
time  when  English  people  hardly  under¬ 
stood  the  word  garden,  wrere  famous  horti¬ 
culturists.  It  seems  difficult  to  believe 
that,  so  late  as  the  reign  of  King  James 
I.,  Peas  wrere  worth  their  weight  in  silver. 
A  writer  of  the  time  speaks  of  them  as  “  fit 
dainties  for  ladies — they  came  so  far,  and 
cost  so  dear.” 


END  OF  WINTER. 


An  Astronomical 
Fiction. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  according 
to  the  calendar,  winter’s  reign  ends  pre¬ 
cisely  at  6.33  p.m.  on  the  21st  inst.  when 
“the  sun  enters  Aries”  and  spring  begins. 
This  is,  however,  only  officially,  for  after 
all  it  is  an  astronomical  fiction  that  spring 
synchronises  with  the  passage  of  the  sun 
through  Aries.  It  was  the  great  Newton 
who  explained  the  phenomenon  of  the 
shifting  of  the  spring  equinoctial  point 
from  Aries  towards  Pisces.  Even  in 
B.  C.  120  Hipparchus  had  directed  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  shifting.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
it  will  be  24,000  A.D.  before  the  sun  will 
again  occupy  the  same  relative  position 
in  the  zodiacal  constellations  at  the  spring 
equinox  as  when  the  Twelve  Signs  of  the 
Zodiac  were  mapped  out.  Thus  in 
2,000  years  the  equinoctial  points  have 
receded  one  whole  sign,  and  nowadays  it 
is  when  the  sun  enters  Pisces  that  spring 
may  be  said  to  commence. 

It  is  this  receding  of  the  equinoctial 
points  that  makes  the  oddity  of  stating, 
as  is  done  in  the  almanacks,  that  on 
June  22  “Summer  commences”  and  two 
days  later  that  it  is  Midsummer  Day. 

The  year  being  divided  into  four  equal 
seasons  there  are  valid  reasons  for  mak¬ 
ing  March,  April  and  May  the  vernal 
months,  mid-winter  being  reached  on 
January  15th,  and  mid-spring,  mid-sum¬ 
mer,  and  mid-autumn,  on  the  15th  of 
April,  July  and  October,  respectively. 
Regarded  from  the  point  of  view  of  tem¬ 
perature  the  mid-seasons  are : — 
Mid-winter  (January  15th),  mean  temp., 

36  deg. 

Mid-spring  April  15th),  mean  temp., 

46  deg. 

Mid-summer  (July  ijth'i,  mean  temp.. 

63  deg. 

Mid-autumn  October  15th),  mean  temp.. 

50  deg. 

From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  how 
slowly  our  spring  temperatures  recover. 
On  an  average  of  30  years,  as  observed  at 
Greenwich,  it  is  1  deg.  warmer  on  Decem¬ 
ber  1st  than  on  March  1st,  the  records 
being  41  deg.  and  40  deg.  respectively. 

Peter  Penn. 
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Propagating  .  .  . 

Golden  Privet. 


The  Way  to  Take 


Independently  of  the  use  of  this  shrub 
for  making  hedges  to  villa,  cottage  and 
even  larger  gardens,  it  is  also  suitable  for 
making  a  bed  of  shrubs  to  give  colour  in 
the  garden.  This  Privet  being  evergreen 
the  effect  is  practically  perennial  in  the 
south,  although  in  more  northern  gar¬ 
dens  the  leaves  would  be  more  or  less 
destroyed  during  stormy  weather  such  as 
we  had  during  January  and  February. 
Another  important  characteristic  of  this 
shrub  is  that  it  may  be  pruned  or  cut  back 


A  shoot  of  Golden  Privet,  cut  below  a 
joint  at  the  dark  line,  and  having  the  two 
lower  -pairs  of  leaves  removed  to  form  a 

cutting. 

like  a  Willow  stool,  if  need  be,  in  order 
to  keep  it  dwarf. 

Old  plants  are  sometimes  inclined  to 
grow  too  strongly  in  certain  positions  if 
cut  hard  back,  but  any  one  with  a  little 
knowledge  of  plant  life  can  secure  a 
batch  of  young  plants  that  will  give  the 
desired  colour,  while  they  may  oe  kept 
down  to  a  height  not  exceeding  6in.  to 
i2in.  according  to  the  needs  of  the  cul¬ 
tivator. 


and  Pot  the  Cuttings. 

Propagation  may  be  effected  at  any 
time  from  February  to  October.  Those 
cuttings  inserted  in  February  will  root  in 
spring,  while  those  put  in  in  the  autumn 
will  root  even  earlier.  During  summer 
cuttings  may  be  taken  after  the  young 
shoots  get  sufficiently  firm  to  keep  sound 
and  healthy  until  roots  are  produced. 

One  of  the  accompanying  illustrations 
shows  a  shoot,  natural  size,  being  pre¬ 
pared  as  a  cutting.  This  was  over  5m. 
long,  and  might  be  longer  or  shorter  ac¬ 
cording  to  convenience.  It  is  cut  with  a 
sharp  knife  immediately  below  a  joint,  as 
roots  are  most  freely  produced  there. 
Then  about  two  of  the  lowest  pairs  of 
leaves  may  be  removed,  and  the  cutting 
is  ready  for  insertion.  The  pot  illus¬ 
trated  was  3^4  in.  in  diameter,  and  there¬ 
fore  belongs  to  the  size  known  as  a  large 
si'xty.  Seven  of  the  cuttings  described 
formed  a  suitable  number  without  crowd¬ 
ing,  and  while  the  leaves  were  still  on 
the  shoots.  If  the  cuttings  had  been 
leafless  a  larger  number  might  have  been 
employed  provided  the  cuttings  are 
planted  out  in  nursery  lines  or  where  they 
are  wanted  as  soon  as  rooted.  During 
late  summer  even  smaller  cuttings  might 
be  employed  if  inserted  in  pots  in  sandy 
soil  and  kept  under  a  hand-light. 

The  soil  employed  should  be  quite 
sandy,  and  when  put  in  the  pots  should  be 
made  quite  firm,  as  the  cuttings  take 
better  than  when  dibbled  into  loose  soil. 
The  latter  really  holds  too  much  moisture, 
and  in  winter  the  newly-made  roots  some¬ 
times  perish  owing  to  this  condition.  It 


can  be  obviated,  however,  by  making' thi 
soil  firm  at  the  time  the  cuttings  are  in 
serted,  but  if  dry  weather  should  prevai 
the  soil  would  very  soon  require  to  bt 
watered  down,  employing  a  rosed  watering- 
pot.  It  the  cultivator  should  be  doubtfu 
about  the  soil  being  firm  about  the  base  0: 
the  cuttings  water  might  be  given  immedi 
ately  to  settle  it. 

- - 

Earthing=up  Celery. 


A  Labour-Saving  Method. 

Earthing  up  Celery  is  in  full  swing  ii 
October,  and  we  often  see  notes  on  thf 
subject.  I  will  endeavour  to  show  in  . 
short  article  a  quick  and  labour-saving 
way  of  doing  this,  which  a  good  many 
readers  may  never  have  seen.  One  mar 
can  work  it  alone,  but  two  make  it  mor< 
easy. 

The  garden  line  is  required,  with  ; 
spade  or  fork,  or  perhaps  both.  Star 
which  end  of  the  Celery  trench  you  thin! 
best,  and  peg  the  end  of  the  line  in  the 
ground  a  little  bit  away  from  the  last  plan 
in  the  left-hand  row,  if  the  row  is  a  doubt 
one.  Run  out  the  line  as  far  as  you  thini 
necessary  along  the  ground,  and  you  cai 
begin.  If  there  are  two  to  do  it  one  cai 
hold  the  line  and  keep  it  tight ;  if  onh 
one  does  it  he  can  keep  it  tight  with  hi: 
left  foot. 

We  will  say  one  is  doing  it  alone.  Hi 
should  stand  over  the  row,  his  right  foo 
in  the  trench,  and  his  left  on  the  side 
Draw  up  the  Celery  plant  straight,  ant 
hold  it  with  one  hand,  taking  up  the  lim 
with  the  other,  and  simply  twist  it  rount 
the  plant  once,  not  too  tight,  but  just  a 
you  want  it  to  be  when  finished,  and  hav' 
the  line_as  high  as  you  intend  to  earth  it 
The  line  must  be  kept  just  tight,  whicl 
can  be  done  by  putting  it  under  the  lef 
foot,  on  the  side  of  the  trench,  while  yoi 
prepare  the  next  plant,  and  so  on. 

When  there  are  two,  one  can  hold  th 
line  and  keep  it  tight.  Do  as  much  0 
the  row  like  this  as  the  line  will  allow.  I 
it  is  long  enough  to  do  a  whole  row  s> 
much  the  better,  but  when  double  row 
are  being  done  it  is  best  to  do  so  for  on 
side,  and  then  do  the  other  side  back,  a 
the  row'’  is  finished  off  before-  the  line  i 
taken  off.  When  the  plants  are  thus  heh 
up  straight  all  dead  leaves  and  weeds  cai 
be  cleaned  off,  and  in  wet  gardens,  when 
worms  and  slugs  are  plentiful,  a  dressing 
of  lime  is  very  beneficial.  Then  the  soi 
can  be  put  round  and  between  the  plant 
quite  easily,  and  finished  up  as  high  a 
required.  The  line  will  be  found  to  conn 
off  the  plants  without  difficulty,  in  fac 
almost  as  fast  as  you  can  walk  along  th' 
row.  To  see  a  person  doing  part  of  a  rov 
for  five  minutes  in  this  way  would  shor 
anyone  better  than  a  page  of  reading,  bu 
after  doing  a  row  it  comes  quite  easy. 

I  am  quite  convinced  that  Celery  cai 
be  earthed  up  this  way  much  easier  an< 
in  two-thirds  of  the  time  than  when  it  i 
done  by  being  tied  with  matting,  hay 
etc.,  or  by7  being  held  by  one  whil< 
another  earths  it,  and  without  the  bad 
aching  and  constant  resting.  Perhap: 
some  readers  have  tried  this  method,  am 
will  give  their  opinion  as  to  how  it  work 
and  whether  it  is  as  practicable  as  I  clain 
it  to  be.  A.  Wells. 
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Address :  The  Editor,  The  Gardening 
orld,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may 
1 ver  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions 
ould  be  as  brief  as  ■possible  and  -written  on 
ie  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a  separate  sheet 
paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 
Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make 
e  best  use  of  this  column  are  i-nvited  to 
epare  and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline 
awing  or  plan  of  their  gardens,  indicating 
>  position  of  beds  and  lawns,  the  charac- 


STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

15.  Flowers  for  Bed  of  Greenhouse. 

I  have  got  a  span-roofed  greenhouse  and 
has  a  bed  in  the  centre  of  the  floor  about 
yds.  by  1  yd.  Can  you  advise  what  to 
ow  in  it  for  summer,  something  to  bloom, 

.t  not  a  creeper,  as  this  would  not  show 
up?  The  bed  has  white  Hyacinths  in 
00m  at  present.  I  thought  of  putting 
olets  in  it  for  next  winter.  (Troubled, 
;sex). 

There  is  quite  a  multitude  of  plants  which 
ty  be  grown  under  the  conditions  you 
.me,  so  that  it  resolves  itself  into  a  ques- 
)H  of  what  flowers  you  take  most  delight 
.  We  name  a  number  of  them  so  that  you 
a  take  your  choice.  The  Night-scented 
jbacco  (Niootiana  affinis),  if  raised  iin  a 
:tle  heat  in  spring  and  planted  out,  will 
iwer  in  the  bed  and  live  through  the 
inter  in  the  soil  if  you  care  to  let  it.  A 
d  of  them  would  prove  rather  strongly 
ented,  though  they  would  make  splendid 
owth  and  be  most  effective,  chiefly  in  the 
anting  and  after  sundown.  Primula  ob- 
nica  would  grow  and  flower  splendidly 
1  the  summer ;  Intermediate  Stocks  would 
)  well  and  be  delightfully  scented ;  fibrous- 
oted  Begonias  would  succeed  and  flower 
ell  during  summer.  Other  subjects  which 
ould  succeed  equally  well  are  Pelargo- 
ums,  Roses,  Lilies  and  Fuchsias.  If  you 
ant  out  Pelargoniums  they  should  not  be 
’er-watered  as  they  are  inclined  to  grow 
;ry  strong  foliage  and  not  flower  so  well 
>  if  they  were  kept  on  the  dry  side, 
lilies  would  grow  well  with  a  moderate 
nount  of  watering  when  planted  out. 
uchsias  and  Roses  would  enjoy  a  good 
ipply  of  water.  We  presume  that  your 
ouse  is  well  lighted,  and  whichever  of  the 
)ove-mentioned  plants  you  grow  you  should 
»p  the  house  well  ventilated  and  cool 
Inring  the  summer.  A  thin  shading  during 
e  middle  of  the  day  in  bright  weather 
ould  enable  the  flowers  to  last  longer  than 
hen  fully  exposed. 

>16.  Treatment  of  Bulbous  Plant. 

Can  you  give  me  a  few  hints  on  the 
rowing  of  the  bulbous  plant  enclosed  ?  Is 
a  greenhouse  plant  or  does  it  do  outside  ? 

•  A.,  Stirlingshire). 

The  bulb  you  sent  us  appears  to  be 
rinum  Moorei,  or  some  closely-allied  spe- 
os. .  A  warm  greenhouse  would  meet  its 
-quirements,  with  plenty  of  water  during 
i_e  growing  season  and  be  rather  dry  in 
inter.  If  it  really  is  C.  Moorei,  it  is  so 


ter  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall ;  posi¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  etc.  The 
north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  over¬ 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  It 
should  also  be  stated  whether  the  garden  is 
flat  or  on  a  declivity,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  marked.  Particulars  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soil  will  also  help  us  to  give 
satisfactory  replies.  When  such  plans  are 
received  they  will  be  carefully  filed,  with  the 
name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and  will  be 
consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an  enquiry 
is  sent. 


nearly  hardy  that  it  lives  and  flowers  at 
the  foot  of  a  warm  wall  in  the  south. 
The  bulbs  are  planted  very  deeply,  and  the 
heat  in  the  soil,  owing  to  the  sheltered  po¬ 
sition  near  a  hothouse,  enables  the  plant  to 
thrive  without  any  other  protection.  We  are 
'doubtful,  however,  if  it  would  succeed  even 
under  this  treatment  in  your  county,  and 
the  bulbs  had  .better  be  kept  in  a  heated 
greenhouse  till  you  get  a  sufficient  number 
to  spare  some  for  trial  out  of  doors. 

1617.  Propagating  Dahlias. 

Could  you  tell  me  of  some  simple  method 
of  propagating  Dahlias?  I  have  some  tu¬ 
bers  which  have  kept  sound  through  the 
winter,  and  I  would  like  to  get  them  well 
started  before  planting  them  out.  (Fancier, 
Staffordshire). 

If  you  have  a’  heated  greenhouse  you 
should  plant  the  tubers  in  a  box  of  light 
soil  or  leaf  mould,  and  stand  the  box  in  a 


Method  of  cutting  Dahlia  tuber. 

warm  position  near  the  hot-water  pipes  to 
encourage  the  tubers  to  sprout  at  the  top. 
When  these  shoots  have  grown  about  3  in. 
long  you  could  take  them  off  as  cuttings 
and  root  them  in  sandy  soil.  In  case  you 
may  not  have  a  bottom  heat  of  60  degs. 
to  70  degs.,  you  could  take  off  a  small  por¬ 
tion  of  the  tuber  with  each  cutting,  and 
this  will  enable  it  to  form  roots,  even  al¬ 
though  the  temperature  is  not  very  high. 
You  could  also  get  a  smaller  number  of 
young  plants  by  taking  off  each  finger-like 
portion  of  tuber  after  it  has  sprouted  about 
£  in.  or  so,  cut  it  through  the  middle  and 
pot  the  top  half  singly  in  small  pots.  With 
a  portion  of  tuber  to  each  crown  roots  are 


very  easily  encouraged  to  form,  and  there 
is  no  danger  of  losing  the  cutting  unless  you 
keep  it  too  wet  in  the  early  stages.  Indeed, 
very  little  water  will  be  required  until  the 


Cutting  of  Dahlia  tuber  potted. 


stem  is  growing  strongly.  (See  illustra¬ 
tions  of  this  method  of  propagation). 

1618.  Starting  Fuchsias. 

Do  Fuchsias  require  much  heat  to  start 
them  ?  We  have  an  unheated  conservatory. 
The  Fuchsias  grew  well  last  year  and 
flowered  all  summer,  Ibut  they  are  now 
rather  straggling  and  without  any  leaves. 
Any  hints  would  be  appreciated.  (B.  War¬ 
den,  Hants.). 

Fuchsias  are  so  nearly  hardy  that  they  do 
not  require  any  artificial  heat  to  start 
them,  and,  indeed,  heat  is  likely  to  give 
you  trouble  unless  you  have  some  experi¬ 
ence  of  using  the  ventilators  to  give  the 
plants  air  and  prevent  them  from  getting 
drawn.  Heat  is  merely  necessary  to  start 
them  into  growth  early.  Until  you  are 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  them  your  best 
plan  would  be  to  let  them  start  naturally. 
At  the  present  time  prune  the  plants  into 
shape.  If  you  require  them  in  the  form 
of  pyramids  retain  the  central  stem,  merely 
shortening  it  a  bit  and  then  cut  back  the 
side  shoots  within  a  bud  or  two  of  the  base 
of  the  last  made  shoots.  Some  may  be  left 
longer,  if  neoessary,  to  give  the  proper  out¬ 
line  to  the  bushes.  In  this  respect  it  is 
necessary  to  use  your  judgment  by  pruning 
to  the  desired  shape.  Repot  the  plants  into 
a  size  slightly  larger,  using  three  parts  of 
loam,  one  part  of  sand  and  one  part  of 
leaf  mould.  Give  good  drainage,  as  Fuch¬ 
sias  delight  in  plenty  of  moisture  during 
the  summer.  Pot  firmly  and  place  the 
plants  in  the  greenhouse,  giving  the  usual 
treatment  in  the  way  of  ventilation.  Do 
not  water  the  Fuchsias  until  they  show 
signs  of  sprouting,  when  a  good  watering 
may  be  given  if  the  soil  is  inclined  to  be 
dry. 

1619.  Pruning  a  Hydrangea. 

We  have  a  large  Hydrangea  which  blooms 
well  every  year,  but  it  is  getting  too. large 
and  takes  up  too  much  space.  Would  you 
recommend  me  to  prune  it,  and  when  is  the 
best  time  to  do  it?  (J.  Russell,  Norfolk). 

If  it  is  the  common  Hydrangea,  as  we 
presume  it  is,  it  would  be  quite  a  mistake 
to  shorten  back  the  shoots  and  expect  flowers 
from  them  during  the  forthcoming  sum¬ 
mer.  It  you  want  tc  reduce  the  bush  the 
best  plan  would  be  to  thin  out  some  of  the 
more  weakly  shoots  and  then  tie  the  others 
in  to  stakes  so  as  to  form  a  plant  to  suit 
your  convenience.  The  flower  buds  are 
produced  at  the  tips  of  the  shoots  during 
autumn,  and  from  them  alone  you  will  get 
flowers  in  summer.  If  the  shoots  have 
flowered  in  summer,,  these  could  be  cut  well 
back,  making  sure  that  ycu  have  a  numher 
of  shoots  without  flowers,  whicn  will  make 
up  their  flower  buds  in  autumn  to  give  you 
blooms  the  next  year.  By  this  means  you 
can  restrict  the  size  of  the  bush 
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1620.  Raising  Zinnias. 

Last  year  I  haid  not  great  success  with 
my  Zinnias  because  many  did  not  come  up 
and  others  damped  off.  Could  you  give  me 
any  hints  as  to  how  I  could  overcome  this 
difficulty?  (M.  Woodhouse,  Yorks.). 

The  Zinnia  is  a  Mexican  plant  which  likes 
a  little  heait  to  start  it  in  spring.  During 
March  the  temperature  of  this  country  is 
seldom  sufficiently  high  to  give  it  the  neces¬ 
sary  vigour  to  germinate  in  a  cold  frame. 
If  you  cannot  secure  a  bottom  heaf  of  60 
degs.  to  start  the  seedlings,  you  could,  by 
a  slight  contrivance,  make  a  little  hotbed 


Seed  fan  of  Zinnias  covered  -with  a  fane 
of  glass. 

that  would  give  the  necessary  heat.  Get  a 
large  box,  fill  it  with  rank  stable  manure, 
press  it  down  firmly  and  cover  with  a  layer 
of  soil.  The  pots  or  pans  containing  the 
Zinnia  seeds  could  be  plunged  in  the  soil 
to  the  rim  if  possible,  and  the  fermenting 
manure  will  give  quite  an  appreciable 
amount  of  bottom  heat  and  enable  the  seeds 
to  germinate  freely.  Cover  the  seed  pans 
with  a  pane  of  glass  as  shown  in  the  ac¬ 
companying  illustration.  The  glass  may 
be  removed  when  the  seedlings  are  up. 

1621.  How  to  Raise  Pinks  from  Seed. 

I  have  got  some  seed  of  Pinks  and  would 
like  to  know  what  treatment  to  give  them. 
Do  they  require  heat  to  start  them  ?  I  have 
only  some  cold  frames,  but  could  make  a 
hotbed  if  necessary.  (H.  M.  F.,  Kent). 

You  should  have  no  difficulty  in  raising 
the  seeds  of  Pinks  by  means  of  a  hotbed. 
This  would  enable  you  to  hasten  germination 
of  the  seeds  and  get  the  plants  to  some 
size  before  planting  them  out  in  May.  They 
may  be  raised  and  treated  in  the  same  way 
as  Carnations  from  seed.  During  the  first 
year  they  will  only  make  growth,  but  will 
be  ready  to  bloom  next  June  if  you  give 
them  good  treatment.  After  the  seedlings 
are  well  i.~>  they  should  not  be  coddled  in 
any  way,  but  well  ventilated  during  the 
day-  to  keep  them  dwarf  and  sturdy,  and 
prevent  them  from  damping.  In  May  you 
should  plant  them  out  a  foot  apart  each 
way  and  encourage  growth  by  keeping  the 
soil  of  the  bed  well  loosened  or  hced  duTing 
the  summer. 

1622.  Treatment  of  Seeds. 

I  have  some^seeds  of  Polyanthus,  Linum 
grandiflormm  rubrum,  Indian  Pinks,  Pent- 
stemons  and  Gaillardias.  What  treatment 
do  these  require,  and  will  they  stand  out 
all  winter?  (A.  M.  R.^  Lancs.). 

The  Linum  may'  be  sown  in  the  open 
garden  about  the  beginning  of  April  in 
well-prepared  soil.  It  is  merely  an  annual. 
Polvanthus  may  be  sown  in  a  slight  heat 
-now"  or  in  a  cold  frame  at  the  beginning  of 
April.  When  they  have  made  a  rough  leaf 
they  may  be  transplanted  into  boxes  2  in. 
apart  each  way  and  encouraged  to  grow  in 
a  cold  frame."  If  you  are  scarce  of  room 
thev  may  be  planted  out  in  a  bed  of  well- 
prepared  soil  in  a  shady  situation  after 
thev  have  made  three  or  four  leaves.  Here 
thev  may  grow  until  the  end  of  September, 
when  you  can  plant  them  in  their  flowering 


positions.  Indian  Pinks,  Penlstemons  and 
Gaillardias  may  be  treated  much  in  the  same 
way  during  the  early  stages,  or  if  you  can 
give  the  advantage  of  a  hotbed  it  will 
bring  them  on  earlier  and  enable  you  to 
flower  them  .sooner.  This  is  particularly 
necessary  in  the  case  of  Indian  Pinks,  which 
are  treated  as  half-hardy  annuals  and  bloom 
best  the  first  season  from  seed.  Getting 
them  well  advanced  in  spring  is  therefore 
highly^  advantageous.  The  Indian  Pinks 
are  not  worth  preserving  a  second  year,  and 
you  should  take  cuttings  of  Pentstemons  in 
September  and  keep  them  in  boxes  in  a  cold 
frame  during  winter. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

1623.  Tree  Spoiled  Garden. 

What  would  you  do  with  a  border  like 
the  enclosed?  It  is  roughly  about  18  yds. 
long  and  4  ft.  wide,  has  big  Sycamore  trees 
most  of  the  way  along  and  a  few  EldeT 
bushes.  All  the  ground  is  bane  and  horrid, 
fit  for  nothing  but  cat  promenades.  A  few 
Crocuses  grow  at  each  end,  where  they  get 
a  little  sun  either  morning  or  afternoon. 
London  Pride  once  flourished  at  the  edge, 
but  this  winter’s  frosts  have  exterminated 
it.  Whenever  there  is  any  wind  it  sweeps 
a’xng  here  with  terrific  force  and  the  ground 
is  dry.  (A.  M.  Methley,  Yorks.). 

Your  .greatest  difficulty  in  getting  flowers 
to  grow  in  the  border  sketched  our  consists 
in  the  presence  of  so  many  trees.  In  sum¬ 
mer  the  shade  must  be  dense,  not  only'  ob¬ 
structing  the  daylight,  but  throwing  the 
rain  right  away  off  the  border.  We  pre¬ 
sume  you  have  planted  the  trees  for  the 
sake  of  shelter,  but  if  you  desire  to  grow 
plants  under  them  it  wiill  be  necessary  to 
prune  the  branches  to  a  certain  height,  and 
apparently-  they  could  be  pruned  to  the 
top  of  the  wall  without  in  any  way  desfroy'- 
ing  the  shelter  which  they  may  give.  Be¬ 
sides  throwing  the  rain  off  the  ground,  the 
trees  absorb  so  much  moisture,  giving  it  off 
by  the  leaves,  so  that  the  border  must  re¬ 
main  drv  .always.  The  London  Pride  did 
not  die  on  account  of  the  frost,  but  be¬ 
cause  it  has  been  starved  out  for  want  of 
light  and  nourishment.  There  is  scarcely' 
anything  that  will  grow  under  the  trees 
where  the  branches  come  lew  down,  but  if 
you  prune  them  high  up  you  should  grow 
Stonecrops  (Sedum),  also  Hypericum  caly- 
cinum.  Vinca  major,  Y.  m.  elegantissima, 
V.  minor,  strong-growing  Daffodils,  Wood¬ 
ruff,  Saxifraga  umbrosa,  S.  Geum,  etc.  If 
the  border  is  tco  much  permeated  with  roots 
we  should  advise  you  to  make  up  some 
rockeries  cn  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
using  good  garden  soil,  and  some  stones  to 
produce  a  .rustic  appearance.  These  rock¬ 
eries  could  then  be  planted  with  hardy 
Ferns.  We  advise  the  making  of  rockeries 
on  the  .surface  because  the  Ferns  would 
grow  in  the  fresh  soil,  and  you  could  more 
easily  keep  this  dampi  by  artificial  means 
than  you  could  the  soil  of  the  border.  After 
a  number  of  years  the  trees  may  find  their 
way  into  the  rockeries,  but  you  should  then 
dig  down  the  ’ rockeries  and  make  them  up 
afresh  after  removing  the  tree  roots  you 
may  come  across. 

1624.  Crossing  Flowers. 

In  an  issue  of  The  -Gardening  World 
y-ou  informed  me  that  by  putting  the  pollen 
of  one  flower  in  the  flewer  .of  another  a 
new  kind  of  plant  could  be  got.  Will  you 
kindly  tell  me  where  it  is  put  in  your  next 
issue,  and  please  tell  me  where  I  could 
get  a  book  on  the  subject.  (Experimenter, 
Gloucestershire). 

Before  you  can  become  expert  in  fertilis¬ 
ing  flowers  you  will  have  to  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  structure  of  a  flow,  a.s 
the  different  kinds  vary'  greatly  in  form, 
but  after  you  get  a  knowledge  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  parts  there  will  b<_  no  difficulty-  in  re¬ 


cognising  them,  although  the  size,  leng 
ana  shape  of  the  various  parts  may'  differ 
each  case.  Your  best  plan  would  be  to  g 
an  elementary'  book  of  botany  and  stuc 
flowers  by  pulling  the  various  parts 
pieces  till  you  get  an  acquaintance  wi 
them,  after  which  you  will  have  no  dil 
culty.  In  looking  at  a  Poppy  you  will  fii 
two  green  scales  on  the  outside  of  the  flowt 
which  are  known  as  sepals.  Inside  of  th 
you  get  four  large  petals,  usually  high 
coloured ;  inside  of  these  you  get  anotb 
set  of  organs  known  as  stamens,  being  li 
pins  with  a  thickened  head  or  anther.  The 
anthers  contain  the  dust  named  polle 
which  is  the  material  you  place  in  the  flow 
of  any  other  with  which  you  desire  to  e 
periment.  There  is  still  another  set  of  c 
gans  in  the  flower,  the  seed  vessel,  with 
various  parts,  and  in  a  Poppy  the  poll 
would  be  applied  on  the  top  of  this.  In 
Carnation  you  will  find  two  long  thread-li 
arms  in  the  centre  of  the  flower  and  t 
pollen  should  be  transferred  to  them.  T 
subject  of  fertilisation  in  books  is  wide 
scattered  through  a  great  variety  of  boo 
dealing  with  different  subjects.  You  c. 
learn  something  about  Orchids  by  gettii 
a  book  named  “The  Various  Contrivanc 
by  which  Orchids  are  Fertilised  by  I 
sects,”  by  Charles  Darwin,  and  publish 
by  John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street,  Londo 
price  9s.  You,  can  learn  something  abo 
the  crossing  of  Carnations  by  getting  “  S 
lect  Carnations,  Picotees  and  Pinks,”  pu 
lished  at  this  office,  price  2s.  in  cardboa 
covers,  and  2s.  6d.  in  cloth  covers. 


LAWNS. 

1625.  Lawn  Looking  Dark. 

I  wish  to  ask  your  aavioe.  I  laid  dov 
some  grasis  turf  in  November  and  form- 
a  small  lawn  about  40  ft.  by  10  ft.,  and 
seems  to  look  dark  and  murky.  Do  y< 
think  it  will  revive  later  on,  or  is  the 
anything  I  can  do  to  it.  I  have  only'  roll 
it  "at  present.  My  garden  faces  east  ai 
has  the  sun  all  day.  (W.  Cooper,  Midd) 
sex).  , 

Youir  lawn  should  assume  its  proper  colo 
presently,  when  the  grass  commences 
grow.  It  is  seldom  in  so  backward  a  co 
ddtPion  at  this  time  of  the  year  as  it  is 
present.  We  presume,  however,  that,  t! 
turf  laid  in  November  was  not  kept  in 
rolled-up  state  until  all  the  grass  was  kill 
out  of  it.  If  the  grass  was  .  only  kept 
the  dark  for  a  reasonable  time  the  roc 
and  crowns  should  be  alive,  and  will  pi 
sently  commence  to  grow  when  the  temper 
ture  rises.  It  may  be  merely  discolour* 
owing  to  the  lack  of  fresh  growth  and  tl 
amount  of  walking,  beating  and  rollin 
that  has  been  effected  upon  it  since  it  w. 
laid  down. 

1626.  Daisies  on  a  Lawn. 

In  your  issue  of  13th  October  last  yc 
gave  a  remedy  for  destroying  Daisies  whol 
sale,  namely,  lawn  sand.  As  there  are  . 
many  lawn  sands  advertised,  I  should 
glad  to  know  what  particular  kind  vou  r 
commend  to  be  applied.  Cam  I  apply  son 
fertiliser  to  the  grass  at  the  same  time  ; 
I  am  destroying  the  Daisies,  or  should 
wait  a  little  before  doing  so?  (Lawn 
Kent.)  I 

No  doubt  lawn  sand  is  advertised  und 
many'  different  names,  but  we  are  of  opink 
that  in  composition  they  are  very  much  tl 
same ;  at  all  events,  the  portion  of  tl 
material  which  kills  the  Daisies  is  probab 
the  same  in  all  of  them.  What  you  show 
do  is  to  get  some  lawn  sand  from  some  r 
liable  sundriesman  and  spread  it  at  tl 
rate  which  they  recommend.  It  is  in  tl 
form  of  a  dry  powder,  and  all  you  have 
do  is  fo  take"  it  in  handfuls  and  scatter 
equally  over  the  grass.  If  the  Daisies  a: 
very'  plentiful  in  any  one  particular  pa 
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a  little  more  of  the  sand  may  be  used  there, 
making  sure  that  all  it  he  leaves  of  the 
Daisies  get  dusted.  This  should  be  done 
during  dry  weather  in  April  and  later. 
Unless  your  lawn  wants  a  general  manure, 
there  'is  little  necessity  for  applying  an¬ 
other  fertiliser  when  using  the  sand,  as 
that  contains  a  valuable  fertilising  element 
and  stimulates  the  grass.  If  the  soil  is 
poor  it  would  ibe  an  advantage  to  gave  a 
dressing  of  superphosphate  of  lime,  at  the 
rate  of  25  lbs.  to  the  rod. 


ROSES. 

1627.  Pruning  Frau  Karl  Druschki. 

Would  you  kindly  inform  me  how  much 
should  I  pirune  dwarf  H.P.  Frau  Karl 
Druschki,  planted  last  November,  consisting 
of  one  strong  shoot  2  ft.  4  in.  high  as  thick 
as  a  lead  pencil,  and  other  trees  of  the 
same  height  with  two  or  more  shoots  not 
quite  so  thick  ?  I  want,  if  'possible,  to  have 
a  fair  show  of  Roses  for  decorative  pur¬ 
poses  only.  (Beginner,  Surrey.) 

The  best  plan  would  Ibe  to  out  the  longest 
shoot  down  to  12  in. ;  that  is,  leave  12  in. 
of  the  base  of  the  Shoot.  The  other  ones 
being  somewhat  weaker  might  be  cut  down 
to  the  same  height,  or  to  9  in.  Seeing  that 
they  were  only  planted  in  November,  they 
might  have  been  cut  down  to  8  in.  with  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  next  set  of  shoots  from 
the  base,  but  if  you  follow  out  the  above 
instructions  you  should  succeed  in  getting', 
good  growth  during  the  forthcoming  sum¬ 
mer.  Next  year  the  long  .shoots  might  be 
pruned  in  the  same  way,  but  the  side  shoots 
may  be  reduced  to  2  in.  or  3  in. 

1628.  Pruning  Roses. 

I  have  a  large  collection  of  H.P.  and  H.T. 
dwarf  Roses  about  20  in.  to  25  in.  high, 
some  with  single  stems,  some  with  several 
stems.  I  have  got  confused  amongst  my 
many  counsellors.  How  would  you  prune 
them  ?  I  want  to  get  plenty  of  medium 
sized  flowers ;  also  to  grow  shapely  bushes 
about  4  ft.  .  to  5  ft.  h’gh,  narrow  at  the 
base  and  spreading  about  2  ft.  across  at  the 
top.  (Baynton-Taylor,  Scms.) 

The  varieties  that  you "  desire  to  have 
4  ft.  or  5  ft.  high  should  be  strong  growing 
ones,  or  those  likely  to  remain  healthy  for  a 
good  many  years.  Only  some  varieties 
seem  suited  fox  this  sort  of  work,  but  you 
can  aim  at  it  by  cutting  the  stronger  stems 
to  a  height  of  12  in.  or  18  in.  the  first  year, 
anid  in  succeeding  years  shortening  the 
branches  to  8  in.  or  10  in.,  according  to  their 
strength.  You  will  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  by  this  means  build  up  the  plants  to 
the  desired  height.  If  you  wei;e  to  let  the 
stems  remain  longer  the  first  year  we  fear 
that  many  of  the  bushes  would  ultimately  be 
leggy  and  hare  at  the  base.  We  should 
aim  art  getting  a  number  of  shoots  from  the 
base  so  as  to  completely  furnish  the  bush, 
otherwise  most  of  the  foliage  and  all  the 
flowers  will  be  on  the  top  of  -the-  bushes. 
The  climbing  varieties  of  H.P.  and  H.T. 
Roses  should  be  suitable  for  forming 
bushes  of  the  height  you  mention,  but  we 
presume  you  would  'Stake  or  support  them  in 
some  way  or  other. 

1629.  Roses  pn  Own  Roofs. 

I  have  trained  an  Ulrich  Brunner  with 
a  stem  20  in.  high,  crowned  by  a  very 
Shapely  head,  which  last  year  was  a  mass 
of  flowers.  I  see  Kelw.ay’s  advise  Roses 
on.  their  own  roots.  May  I  ask  your 
opinion?  (Baynton-Taylor,  Soms.) 

Many  people  propagate  Roses  so  as  to 
get  them  on  their  own  roots,  and  where 
the  soil  is  of  light  and  friable  nature,  or 
inclined  to  be  sandy,  our  experience  is  that 
1  tuey  flower  well  enough  for  a  number  of 
'^farS  a*  Possibly  in  soils  of  this 

character  Roses  on  their  own  roots  would 
be  preferable.  On  the  contrary,  in  soils 
of  a  heavy  character,  inclined  to  clay,  it  is 


found  to  be  highly  advantageous  to  have 
Roses  budded  on  Brier  stocks,  as  they  are 
hardieir  than  the  Roses  themselves,  which 
are  the  descendants  of  plants  fore’gn  to  this 
country.  Beyond  this  we  do  not  know  that 
there  is  much  advantage  in  either  system 
over  the  other. 

1630.  Standard  Tea  Roses  Dying  Down. 

I  purchased  and  planted  several  varieties 
of  these  about  the  end  of  last  October,  and 
I  now  find  that  the  shoots  are  dying  down 
considerably,  though  the  base  still  appears 
green.  Would  it  be  advisable  to  cut  away 
the  dead  parts  now,  to  prevent  them  going 
further,  or  wait  until  the  end  of  the  month 
and  prune  them  with  the  others.  I  should 
also  like  to  know  the  cause  of  them  going 
like  this,  as  I  planted  them  as  advised  by 
The  Gardening  World  last  October,  and 
they  appeared  to  be  'in  good  condition. 
(Anxious,  'Middlesex.) 

The  reason  for  your  Roses  dying  back  in 
the  way  you  state  is  that  they  have  been 
injured  by  'the  severe  frost  during  the  early 
part  of  the  year.  Tea  Roses  are  not  per¬ 
fectly  hardy  and  the  further  north  you  go 
they  are  the  more  liable  to  get  killed  back 
even  when  well  established.  Indeed,  at 
many  places  and  especially  in  rather  un¬ 
favourable  situations  aill  the  pruning  they 
require  in  spring  is  to  qut  out  all  the  dead 
wood  and  leave  merely  what  is  still  alive. 
We  believe  some  people  already  know  that 
they  are  in  this  plight.  If  the  base  of 
the  shoots  is  still  fresh  your  Roses  will 
commence  growling  presently.  They  will 
not  start  into  growth  so  early  as  those  that 
are  established,  so  that  you  could  prune  them 
at  the  present  time  or  wait  until  the  others 
are  being  pruned.  Perhaps  the  last  plan 
would  be  the  best,  as  ‘it  would  then  he 
evident  ihow  much  dead  wood  there  was 
to  be  cut  away.  The  shoots  merely  appear 
to  be  dead  at  the  present  but  for  all  prac¬ 
tical  purposes  they  were  dead  weeks  ago 
and  the  lengthening  days  of  March  are 
merely  now  showing  where  the  damage  oc¬ 
curred. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

1631.  Jasminum  revolutum. 

Close  against  my  fence  is  a  .shed  in  my 
neighbour’s  garden.  At  the  foot  I  wish  to 
plant  a  Jasminum  .revolutum  and  train  it 
up  the  fence  and  the  wall  above  it.  Do  you 
think  it  will  succeed  there?  The  position 
is  very  sunny  and  the  soil  gravelly.  Kindly 
give  cultural  treatment  and  oblige.  (W.  J. 
Stanton,  Essex.) 

You  should  have  no  difficulty  in  growing 
Jasminum  revolutum  on  a  fence.  Some 
amateurs  say  It  does  not  succeed  as  they 
should  expect  it,  but  we  do  not  quite  see 
why  that  should  be.  It  is  certainly 
not  on  account  of  frost,  as  the  plant  proves 
quite  'hardy  even  in  the  far  North  when 
planted  against  a  wall.  A  good  com¬ 
mencement  is  half  the  battle.  A  hole  should 
be  dug  out  at  least  2  ft.  deep  where  you  intend 
to  grow  the  Jasminum,  and  lif  the  soil  is 
bad  it  should  be  mixed  with  a  good  quan¬ 
tity  of  other  and  better  material,  or  else 
enirely  replaced  by  it.  If  the  place  holds 
water  it  would  be  well  to  have  a  drain 
made  to  take  away  any  superfluous  water 
that  might  lodge  there.  If  the  place  is  not 
particularly  inclined  to  be  wet  some  brick¬ 
bats  in  the  bottom  of  the  hole  will  be  quite 
sufficient.  Tread  down  the  fresh  soil  firmly, 
plant  the  shrub  at  a  proper  depth,  then 
make  the  soil  firm  over  the  top.  Do  not 
nail  it  up  tightly  .for  some  weeks,  until  the 
soil  has  settled,  as  the  Jasminum  might  sink 
a  little.  The  annual  treatment  will  con¬ 
sist  of  reducing  the  shoots  in  winter,  leav¬ 
ing  only  sufficient  to  cover  the  space  with¬ 
out  overcrowding.  During  summer  you  will 
have  to  let  them  grow  freely,  as  the  plant 
flowers  on  the  young  wood. 


1632.  Passion  Flower  with  Dead  Leaves. 

A  Passion  Flower  (caeruleaj  planted  on 
a  trellis  last  spring  has  recently  suffered 
from  the  cold  winds,  etc.,  and  the  foliage, 
though  very  dense,  is  all  dead  looking  and 
limp.  The  stout  stems  rising  out  of  the 
soil  for  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  are  perfectly  green 
and  healthy  looking.  Ought  I  to  prune  or 
cut  the  plant  in  any  way,  or  simply  leave 
it  as  it  is?  (Trellis,  Middlesex.) 

The  common  Passion  Flower  (Passiflora 
caerulea)  is  not  perfectly  hardy,  although 
it  often  lives  on  the  walls  of  houses  till  it 
covers  a  great  part  of  the  front.  Very  fre¬ 
quently,  however,  they  get  killed  entirely 
when  a  seveTe  winter  occurs.  No  doubt 
yours  has  suffered  on  account  of  the  recent 
rather  severe  frost,  and  March  winds  merely 
show  where  the  damage  had  been  done  dur¬ 
ing  frost.  You  could  now,  however,  go 
about  the  pruning  of  it,  and  thereby  re¬ 
move  all  the  unsightly  material.  The 
branches  or  shoots  that  are  green  and  plump 
will  no  doubt  grow  later  on.  Your  plan  is 
to  lay  in  a  number  of  them  about  8  in. 
apart' all  over  the  space  at  your  command, 
and  then  out  away  the  others.  The  flowers 
are  produced  on  the  young  wood  of  the 
current  season,  so  that  you  should  have 
plenty  of  blooms  on  the  growth  that  is 
made.  In  cutting  away  any  stems  that  are 
not  required  make  sure  that  you  do  not 
leave  shoots  that  may  be  injured  low  down 
by  the  frost,  because  the  tcp  part  will  later 
on  die.  The  shoots  that  are  retained  should 
be  sound,  neither  shrivelled  nor  discoloured 
in  the  bark.  If  your  plant  has  been  hard 
hit  it  may  happen  that  all  the  shoots  are 
killed  except  the  main  stem.  In  that  case 
it  is  useless  to  let  them  remain.  It  is  a 
case  that  has  do  be  determined  “on  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  plant. 

1633.  Overgrown  Ivy. 

Over  the  gateway  at  the  bottom  of  the 
garden  is  a  strong  wooden  arch  covered 
with  Ivy,  but  it  has  grown  so  large  as  to 
be  a  nuisance  when  it  rains  or  during  heavy 
falls  ,  of  snow.  In  fact,  it  has  overgrown 
the  arch  and  wants  reducing.  What  do 
you  recommend  as  the  best  thing  to  do  with 
it?  (A.  J.  Woodward,  Notts.) 

Your  beet  plan  will  be  to  look  over  the 
Ivy  and  see  that  all  parts  of  the  wood  are 
covered  with  Ivy  shoots.  If,  however,  any 
portion  is  bare  some  shoots  should  be  laid 
in,  and  either  tied  or  nailed  up  with  shreds 
so  as  to  cover  the  wood.  All  the  rest  may 
be  closely  clipped  in  by  means  of  the  garden 
shears.  Even  the  leaves  may  be  clipped, 
leaving  nothing  but  the  stems.  \ou  will 
thus  get  a  fresh  growth  or  covering  of 
leaves  when  growth  commences,  and  this 
will  maintain  a  neat  and  clean  appearance 
through  the  season.  Next  year,  about  the 
same  time,  the  leaves  may  be  cut  back  in 
the  sayne  way,  as  well  as  any  shoots  that 
may  be  hanging  away  from  the  wood.  The 
clipping  should  only  be  done  once  a  year, 
and  that  in-  spring,  before  growth  com¬ 
mences. 

1634.  Pruning  Forsythia. 

Some  years  ago  I  planted  a  .Forsythia  to 
cover  the  walls  of  a  shed,  but  it  is  now  a 
mass  of  shoots  hanging  away  from  the  wall. 
The  shoots  are  now  too  numerous  for  nail¬ 
ing  in,  but  St  seems  necessary  to  cut  it 
back.  What  'is  the  best  time,  and  what  is 
the  proper  way,  to  prune  it  not  to  destroy 
the  flowers?  (R.  Medland,  Lines.) 

Your  best  plan  is  to. wait  till  the  plant 
finishes  flowering,  which  should  be  towards 
the  end  of  April.  You  can  then  treat  the 
bush  as  you  Hike,  The  main  stems,  where 
they  have  been  fastened  to  the  wall,  may  be 
retained,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  young 
ones  to  cover  all  the  wall  space  at  your 
disposal.  All  the  other  shoots  ajid  twigs 
should  be  cut  back  to  a  bud  at  the  base. 
During  summer  fresh  wood  will  be  pro¬ 
duced,  and,  ripening  up,  will  flower  again 
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next  spring.  By  reducing  the  superfluous 
■wood  every  year  in  this  way,  it  can  always 
he  kept  within  bounds,  but  a  sufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  the  young  shoots  should  be  left  to 
.give  a  good  display  of  flowers. 


GARDEN  ENEMIES. 

1635.  Cactus  with  Holes  in  It. 

I  enclose  a  piece  of  Cactus  plant.  You 
will  notice  that  it  has  several  holes  in  it, 
.apparently  caused  by  some  insect.  I  have 
several  of  these  plants,  all  jf  which  are 
affected  in  the  same  manner.  1  shall  be 
much  obliged  if  you  will  kindly  inform  me 
how  to  get  rid  of  these  insects.  I  shall 
also  be  glad  if  you  will  itell  me  the  best 
treatment  for  these  plants,  which  I  have 
kept  in  a  cold  conservatory  since  I  first 
had  them,  twp  years  ago  ?  (A.  J.  Y.,  Essex. 

The  specimen  you  sent  us  was  that  of  a 
Phyllocacius,  with  flattened,  succulent,  leaf¬ 
like  stems.  No  insects  were  present,  so  it 
cannot  be  determined  what  was  the  culprit. 
It  might  possibly  have  been  done  by  slugs 
•or  small  snails  in  the  young  and  tender 
state  of  the  growing  branches,  but  the 
damage  must  have  been  done  man}'  months 
ago.  In  some  oases  the  injury  is  of  mode¬ 
rate  depth,  and  in  some  others  the  injury 
was  represented  by  mere  punctures.  An¬ 
other  suggestion  wihich  we  should  make  is 
that  the  injury  represents  punctures  caused? 
by  prickles — it  might  have  been  on  some 
other  plant — and  if  you  have  spiny  Cacti 
in  your  collection  it  is  just  possible  that 
some  of  the  spines  went  through  the  j-oung 
and  growing  stems,  and  the  holes  have  since 
grown  larger.  In  that  case,  the  enemy  might 
have  been  the  cultivator,  and  we  cannot  sug¬ 
gest  any  insecticide.  Caution  might  be  exer¬ 
ciser,  however,  when  these  stems  are  young 
and  tender,  as  they  are  easily  injured  then, 
and  the  damaged  portion  gets  larger  by  the 
shrinking  and  drying  up  of  the  tissues. 
Apart  from  mere  disfigurement,  however, 
there  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  stem,  and 
we  should  recommend  care  on  the  part  of 
the  cultivator  to  keep  an  outlook  for  slugs, 
snails,  and  woodlice  about  the  same  period. 


SOILS  AND  MANURES. 

1636.  Straw  as  a  Manure. 

I  have  a  quantity  of  straw.  Should  I 
dig  it  in  the  ground  or  burn  it  on  the 
ground?  Is  it  any  use  as  a  manure?  (Bayn- 
ton-Taylor,  Somerset.) 

If  your  ground  was  very  heavy  and  in¬ 
clined  to  clay  it  might  'have  been  worth 
your  while  to  put  it  in  the  bottom  trench 
while  the  ground  was  being  trenched.  This 
would  have  helped  to  aerate  the  soil  in  a 
mechanical  way,  though  it  would  not  have 
been  of  very  much  service  as  a  manure  for 
some  t'me  at  least.  If  you  burn  it,  you 
would  only  have  a  very  small  quantity 
of  ash  to  spread  over  the  soil.  If  you  have 
any  difficulty  in  getting  farmyard  'manure, 
we  think  it  would  be  worth  your  while  to 
make  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  straw  to 
manure.  You  should  lay  it  up  in  a  heau. 
tread  it  down,  then  pour  some  liquid 
manure  over  the  heap.  This  would  cause 
it  to  ferment,  and  if  you  can  once  get  it 
into  this  condition  it  will  very  soon  be  in 
the  condition  to  form  a  useful  manure.  If 
your  soil  is  heavy  we  should  use  it  before 
it  is  very  much  fermented ;  but  if  your 
soil  is  light  you  should  let  it  ferment  until 
it  becomes  fairly  solid  and  black.  It  will 
then  te  serviceable  as  a  manure.  Even  if 
not  very  rich  in  the  elements  of  fertility, 
it  would  act  in  a  mechanical  way  under  the 
conditions  we  have  named. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

1637.  Thermometer. 

I  have  one  ranging  from  o  to  120,  with  a 
double-headed  pin  which  gets  down  on  the 


red  spirit.  Is  it  made  to  hang  perpen¬ 
dicularly  or  horizontally?  I  confess  my 
ignorance.  Will  you  kindly  enlighten  me 
as  to  its  use?  (Baynton-Taylor,  Somerset.) 

Judging  from  your  description  of  the  ther¬ 
mometer,  it  is  meant  to  hang  horizontally. 
In  any  case,  it  would  be  most  serviceable 
to  you  in  that  position.  There  should  be 
an  eyelet  at  either  end  of  the  thermometer 
for  hanging  it  on  two  nails  in  any  particu¬ 
lar  situation  where  you  may  want  it.  The 
arrow  or  needle  at  the  top  of  the  spirit  rises 
in  front  of  it.  and  if  the  thermometer  is 
hung  horizontally  the  arrow  will  remain 
where  the  highest  temperature  left  it ;  or,  if 
the  thermometer  is  meant  to  show  the  lowest 
temperature  that  occurs  during  the  night, 
then  the  arrow  would  remain  at  the  lowest 
degree  to  wihiioh  the  temperature  sank  at 
night.  This  arrow  may  be  returned  to  its 
proper  position  before  nightfall,  so  that  it 
may  during  the  following  night  register  the 
lowest  temperature  that  hais  occurred.  The 
arrow  or  .needle  may  be  put  into  position  by 
means  of  a  magnet,  or  else  by  taking  the 
thermometer  off  the  nails  and  shaking  the 
arrow  down  until  it  rests  upon  the  sp  irit. 
By  keeping  your  eye  upon  its  behaviour 
during  hot  and  cold  weather  you  will  soon 
come  to  understand  what  it  means.  The 
degree  of  heat  or  cold,  as  the  case  may  be, 
will  be  indicated  by  the  tcp  end  of-  the 
spirit  just  as  in  a  thermometer  where  quick¬ 
silver  is  used. 

1638.  Name  Competition. 

Are  you  above  taking  a  suggestion  in 
connection  with  the  future  name  competi¬ 
tion?  Will  you  gcod-naturedly  listen  to  a 
mild  grumble  in  connection  with  the  last 
competition?  The  suggestion  is  that  where 
there  are  several  equally  good  answers  to 
a  question,  either  should  be  recognised, 
otherwise  a  premium  is  put  on  chance  to 
a  considerable  extent.  (G.  M.  L.,  Ireland.) 

We  were  awareof  the  difficulties  you  men¬ 
tion  before  the  competition  was  commenced, 
and,  having  settled  upon  the  names,  these 
were  put  in  an  envelope,  sealed  and  placed 
in  security  with  our  bankers  until  all  the 
competitors  had  sent  in  their  answers.  There 
are  several  of  the  questions  to  which  dupli¬ 
cate  answers  could  be  given — and  plausible 
enough  ones,  too — hut  with  the  object  of 
being  fair  to  all,  we  thought  it  best  to  re¬ 
tain  only  one  name,  and  that  most  strongly 
hinted  by  the  question.  We  cannot  print 
the  whole  of  your  letter,  as  it  would  take 
too  much  space,  and  while  some  of  the 
variants  you  mention  are  very  plausible, 
there  are  others  that  dio  not  apply  to  the 
wording  of  the  questions  themselves,  while 
in  other  cases  it  is  very  largely  a  matter 
of  fancy  or  opinion.  One  of  the  difficulties 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  same  popular  names 
are  not  universally  recognised  throughout 
the  British  Islands.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  some  plants  having  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  names,  either  recorded  in  current  lite¬ 
rature  or  in  old  books.  Here,  again,  we  re¬ 
stricted  the  name  to  one  for  any  plant.  Much 
of  the  information  you  give  is  certainly  in¬ 
teresting,  but  no  list  of  names  could  be 
framed  to  which  everyone  would  agree,  for 
the  reasons  above  stated.  The  explanations 
of  the  names  you  give  are  very  interesting, 
and  we  are  sorry  you  did  not  take  a  very 
much  higher  position. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS. 

(Anderson,  Falkirk)  Cypripedium  villcsum 
crossed  with  some  other,  and  possibly  a 
secondary  hybrid.  (J.  A.,  Stirlingshire)  1, 
The  Butcher’s  Broom  (Rusgub  aculeatus) ; 
2,  Cuprassus  lawsoniana  filitformis ;  3,  Poly¬ 
podium  nigresoens;  4,  Appears  to ‘be  Cri- 
num  Moorei  (see  reply  under  Stove  and 
Greenhouse). — T.  M.,  Devon)  1,  Chionodoxa 
Luciliae  sardensis ;  2,  Scilla  bifolia ;  3, 
Scilla  sibirica ;  4,  Crocus  aureus ;  5,  Crccus 


susianus ;  6,  Iberia  gibraltarica. —  (J.  R., 

Glamorgan)  1,  Iris  reticulata;  2,  Erica  car-  1 
nea;  3,  Lcnioera  fragrant’esima ;  4,  Jas-  « 
minum  nudifliorum. — (E.  M.  R.)  1,  Ccr.nus  '  ; 
Mas ;  2,  Garrya  eliliptica ;  3.  Daphne  Me- 
zereum  alba, — (F.  S.,  Lanos.)  1,  Acacia  ver- 
ticillata;  2,  Acacia  Drummond!  ;  3,  Acacia 
hastmla ;  4,  Boronia  megastigma  :  5,  Azalea  . 
indica  var. — (C.  Lovie,  Foriar)  1,  Veronica  j 
Andersoni  var'egata;  2,  Mesembryanthe- 
mum  cordifolium  variegatum. 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Bees,  Ltd.,  Wapping  Buildings,  Liver¬ 
pool. — Bees’  Catalogue  of  Herbaceous  and 
Alpine  Plants  and  Florists’  Flowers. 

John  Knight,  Tettenhail  Nurseries,  Wol¬ 
verhampton. — Cactus  Dahlias ;  also  Seed 
Catalogue  at  Dudley  Street  and  Arcade, 
Wolverhampton. 

Ant.  Roozex  and  Son,  Overveen,  near 
Haarlem,  Holland;  and  c.o.  Mertens  and 
Co.,  3,  Cross  Lane,  St.  Mary-at-Hill,  Lon¬ 
don,  E.C.— 1  Catalogue  of  Choice  Bulbs  for 
Spring  Planting,  Vegetable  and  Flower 
Steels 

R.  S.  Banks,  Hazel  House,  Snainton, 
S.O.,  Vorks. — List  of  Early  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums.  Hardy  Perennials  and  Summer  Bed¬ 
ding  Plants ;  also  List  of  Choice  Garden 
Seeds. 

Bulb  Culture 

In 

Rooms. 

In  the  dull  days  of  winter  it  is  a  great 
deprivation  to  many'  flower  loveis  to  be 
without  sweet-scented  blossoms  of  the.r 
own  growing.  T  hose  who  can  spare  a 
few  shillings  for  bulbs  and  have  a  window 
or  two  at  their  disposal  need  never  be 
without  flowers  from  early  December  on¬ 
wards,  or  they  can  be  grown  in  fancy 
vases,  bowls,  etc.,  in  damp  moss  or  fibre. 

Perhaps  a  few  hints  as  to  how  I  have 
grown  mine  may  be  of  some  use  to  others 
who  would  like  to  have  these  charming 
flowers  in  their  rooms.  It  is  of  course 
most  essential  that  the  bulbs  to  be 
flowered  in  December  be  potted  early. 
Retarded  crowns  of  Lilies  of  the  Valley, 
Roman  Hyacinths,  Polyanthus  Narcissus, 
Chinese  Sacred  Lilies,  Scilias,  and  yellow 
Crocuses,  may  be  had  in  flower  by  Christ¬ 
mas  if  potted  in  September.  Those 
wanted  first  should  at  once  be  placed  in 
the  warmest  window  available.  The 
first  precaution  necessary  before  starting 
to  pot  up  is  to  have  the  fibre  thoroughly 
saturated  ;  when  this  is  done  drop  a  few 
lumps  of  charcoal  into  each  vase,  half  fill 
with  fibre,  and  upon  this  place  your 
bulbs,  planting  as  many  bulbs  as  it  will 
comfortably-  hold,  filling  up  the  fibre  and 
placing  in  a  dull,  cool  room  for  a  short 
period  till  the  shoots  are  about  one  inch 
long.  They  may  then  be  brought  into 
a  subdued  light  till  the  leaves  assume  a 
greenish  hue,  taking  care  that  the  fibre 
never  becomes  dry,  but  is  kept  just  moist, 
and  that  there  is  plenty  of  air,  as  on  the 
amount  of  light  and  air  depends  ultimate 
success.  Growing  plants  should  be 
watched  and  turned  round  every  day  to 
prevent  the  growths  becoming  crooked. 
The  plants  named  above  wall  provide 
flowers  up  to  Christmas.  Afterwards  will 
come  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Daffodils,  Cro¬ 
cuses,  Snowdrops,  Liliums,  and  many 
varieties  of  Narcissi.  With  careful  man¬ 
agement  a  display"  of  these  beautiful 
flowers  may  be  maintained  from  early 
December  until  April.  J.  H.  M. 
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PERPETUAL  STRAWBERRY. 

Merveille  de  France. 


The  race  of  perpetual  Strawberries  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  improved  judging  by  a  speci¬ 
men  which  is  illustrated  in  "La  Tribune 
Horticole,”  a  new  journal  recently  issued 
at  Brussels  and  described  as  the  official 
organ  of  the  Royal  Linnaean  Society  .and 
the  Floral  Society  of  Brussels.  M.  H. 
Gilson,  the  King’s  horticultural  chief  at 
Ciergnon,  Belgium,  recently  gave  an 
article  about  perpetual  Strawberries,  and 
mentioned  a  new  one  under  the  above 
name.  A  coloured  plate  of  this  variety 
appeared  in  "La  Tribune  Horticole  for 
Nov.  24th.  The  variety  is  distinguished 
bv  having  very  large  fruits  produced  on 
stout  flower  stems  carried  well  above  the 


foliage  and  bearing  twelve  to  fifteen  fruits 
of  a  beautiful  lively  red  with  tirm  flesh 
and  larger  than  any  other  perpetual 
Strawberry.  Judged  by  the  size  of  its 
fruits,  the  firmness  of  the  flesh,  and  the 
beautiful  red  colour,  it  will  be  an  excel¬ 
lent  acquisition  for  market  purposes,  see¬ 
ing  that  it  withstands  transit  well  for  a 
long  time.  It  fruits  freely  on  the  runners. 
It  was  raised  from  St.  Antoine  de  Padoue 
and  another  one  named  Louis  Gauthier. 
Amateurs  in  the  valley  of  the  Meuse  have 
gathered  fruits  on  the  14th  November,  but 
M.  Gilson  in  1905,  during  a  fine  autumn, 
gathered  them  as  late  as  November  24th. 


FRAGRANT  HONEYSUCKLES. 


The  fragrant  Honeysuckles  or  Loni- 
ceras  .may  be  said  to  rank  amongst  the 
most  cherished  of  our  climbing  plants. 
When  judiciously  employed,  for  covering 
trellises,  arbours,  wails,  fences,  etc. ,  or 
allowed  to  twine  themselves  over  dead 
trees,  the  pleasing  results  achieved  will 
greatly  enhance  the  picturesque  effects  of 
the  garden. 

To  fully  appreciate  the  beauty  of  these 
delightful  climbers,  they  require  to  be 
allowed  to  grow  somewhat  rampantly,  it 
only  being  necessary  to  occasionally  thin 
out"  old  and  decaying  shoots. 

The  long  trailing  shoots  and  sweetly 
perfumed  clusters  of  flowers  of  our  native 
species,  L.  Periclymenum,  when  found 
growing  in  the  wayside  hedge,  are  aiways 
a  source  of  delight  to  lovers  of  our  native 
plants.  Among  the  numerous  species  of 
the  genus  in  cultivation,  I  may  ment.on 
L.  flava,  a  native  of  the  Northern  United 
States,  having  smooth,  oval  leaves,  pale 
and  glaucous  on  both  sides,  and  light 
yellow  fragrant  flowers.  L.  japonica 
fleNuosa,  a  Japanese  variety  with  ovate- 


Beautiful  Varieties. 

lanceolate  leaves,  has  very  fragrant 
flowers,  which  are  borne  in  pairs,  of  a 
pink  and  yellow  colour.  L.  japonica  has 
flowers,  opening  a  creamy  white,  which, 
with  age  assume  an  almost  golden  tint. 
L.  sempervirens  is  a  very  distinct  species, 
having  large  clusters  of  flowers,  which 
are  a  beautiful  scarlet  on  the  outside  and 
vellow  within.  L.  Caprifolium  is  a  South 
European  species,  but  has  become  natur¬ 
alised  in  some  parts  of  England ;  its 
flowers  are  very  fragrant,  of  a  yellowish 
colour.  L.  fragrantissima,  a  Chinese 
species,  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  spring 
flowering  shrubs.  It  may  be  readily 
characterised  by  its  erect  growth ;  its 
flowers  are  small,  but  as  its  name  implies, 
very  fragrant.  L.  Standishii  is  another 
earlv  flowering  species,  and,  like  the  last- 
mentioned,  succeeds  admirably  on  a  wall. 
L.  etrusca  is  an  ideal  subject  for  a  cool 
greenhouse,  providing  it  can  be  allowed 
to  make  plenty  of  growth  ;  it  has  orange- 
veilow  flowers,  and  stalked  flower  heads. 

F.  G.  Tutcher. 


SANTOLINA  INCANA. 

There  are  certain  plants  which  we  al¬ 
ways  associated  with  the  oid-fashioned 
country  cottage  garden,  and  they  are 
things  which  we  never  look  upon  without 
a  feeling  of  warm  affection.  Lavender, 
Rosemary,  and  Artemesia  are  instances , 
they  were  favourites  with  our  grand¬ 
parents  ;  and  among  all  the  glorious 
things  that  enrich  the  gardens  of  to-day 
we  still  hold  them  in  fond  esteem. 

Santolina  incana  is  another  such  plant, 
and  it  is  worthy  our  affection,  for  it  pos¬ 
sesses  many  points  of  merit.  It  is  one 
of  those  things,  by  no  means  too  numer¬ 
ous,  which  will  grow  well  in  poor,  sandv 
soil,  and  which,  moreover,  is  effective 
and  pleasing  the  whole  year  round.  How- 
cheerful  it  looks  on  a  dark,  dull  Novem¬ 
ber  day,  when  all  the  bright  array  of 
summer  flowers  has  disappeared.  The 
bushy  growths,  and  finely-cut  foliage 
thickly  overlain  with  the  white  tomentum 
are  strikingly  cheerful,  and  the  aroma  of 
the  plant  is  invigorating  and  refreshing. 
It  seems  to  me  we  might  make  greater 
use  of  the  plant  than  is  at  present  done, 
for  it  is  useful  for  a  number  of  purposes. 

I  have  seen  fine,  big  bushes  growing 


Suitable  for  Gr-ves. 

beside  the  porches  or  doorways  of  cot¬ 
tages,  and  their  presence  seems  to  be¬ 
token  a  homely  welcome  to  approaching 
visitors.  A  good  bush  is  by  no  means 
out  of  place  upon  a  rockery,  or  even  in 
the  herbaceous  border.  Not  many  things 
are  more  suitable  for  planting  on  the 
graves  of  departed  friends,  the  white  foli¬ 
age  and  stems  being  so  peaceful  and  rest¬ 
ful  in  appearance. 

I  have  already  said  Santolina  incana 
will  thrive  in  almost  any  soil,  and  I  may- 
add  that  it  is  a  simple  thing  to  propagate. 
Cuttings  of  hard,  ripened  wood  may  be 
put  in  a  shady  place  in  autumn,  and  they 
will  make  nice  plants  for  removal  the 
following  autumn. 

Half-ripened  shoots  will  root  freely  if 
put  into  gritty  compost  in  August,  keep¬ 
ing  them  close  under  a  handlight,  bell- 
glass,  or,  failing  these,  a  glass  jam  jar  or 
"two  may  be  utilised  with  excellent  results. 
The  fortunate  owner  of  a  heated  green¬ 
house  or  propagating  case  can  do  better 
still  by  inserting  young  shoots  in  open, 
gritty,  or  sandy  soil,  keeping  them  warm 
and  just  moist  until  roots  appear. 

Heather  Bell. 


The  highest  trees  beat  the  most 
pointed  leaves. 

Germination  oe  Seeds.  Barley  takes 
seven  days  to  germinate,  and  Peach  ker¬ 
nels  lequire  about  twelve  months. 

Mr.  D.  Grant  MTver,  lately  of  The 
Gardens,  Waterfoot,  Penrith,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  head  gardener  to  Carl  Grabowsky. 
Esq.,  Linnburn  Hall,  Shandon,  Dumbar¬ 
tonshire. 

The  Substance  of  Plants.— If  we 
want  to  know  how  much  substance  a 
plant  gets  from  the  air  and  how-  much 
from  the  soil  we  have  but  to  weigh  the 
plant,  bum  it,  and  weigh  the  ashes.  The 
ash  is  what  came  out  of  the  earth.  With 
most  plants  this  is  a  very  small  proportion 
of  the  whole  plant. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  Mossae.  — 
The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  very  hand¬ 
some  indeed,  being  heavily  blotched  and 
marbled  with  dark  purple  on  a  white 
ground,  the  markings  forming  a  very  in¬ 
tricate  pattern.  A  First-class  Certificate 
was  accorded  at  the  meeting  of  the  R.H.S. 
on  the  5th  inst.  to  J.  S.  Moss,  Esq.  (gar¬ 
dener,  Mr.  C.  Rench),  Wmtershill  Hail, 
.Bishop’s  Waltham. 

The  “New  Poisons  Bill.-’— Clause  2 
of  the  “'New  Poisons  Bill,”  read  a  first 
time  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Febru¬ 
ary  22nd,  will  make  it  legal  for  the  hor¬ 
ticultural  and  agricultural  trades  to  retail 
poisonous  preparations.  The  new  regu¬ 
lations  proposed  in  this  clause  practically 
contain  the  amendment  of  the  law  for 
which  the  Traders  in  Poisons  Society 
has  been  agitating  for  the  past  four 
years.  The  Government,  it  is  expected, 
will  push  the  Bill  forward  ;  it  has  already 
passed  the  House  of  Lords,  and  is  stiongly 
advocated  as  a  necessity  by  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  so  that  there  is  very  little 
doubt  about  it  passing. 

Lady-Birds  and  Aphides.— Reaumur 
calculated  that  the  progeny  of  a  single 
aphis,  reckoned  to  the  fifth  generation  only 
would,  if  unchecked,  amount  to  no  fewer 
than  5,904,900,000  specimens.  There  is 
scarcelv  a  plant  which  is  not  attacked  by 
some  varieties  of  aphis — leaves,  stem, 
fruit,  and  even  roots  being  alike  the  scene 
of  their  destructive  operations.  Rose 
trees  and  other  garden  plants  are  blighted 
by  them,  whilst  we  read  of  \\  Mow  and 
Poplar  trees,  30ft.  or  40ft.  high,  being 
utterly  destroved  by  their  attacks.  The 
lady-birds  (Coccinefla),  a  genus  of  pretty 
little  beetles,  feed  entirely  on  the  aphides, 
both  adults  and  larvae  attacking  and  de¬ 
vouring  these  most  destructive  insects. 

Dr.  Johnson  and  Scotch  Gardeners. 
— The  immortal  Boswell,  in  his  life  of 
Johnson,  says,  “He  (Dr.  Johnson)  played 
off  his  wit  against  Scotland  with  a  good- 
humoured  pleasantry,  which  gave  me, 
though  no  bigot  to  national  prejudices, 
an  opportunity  for  a  little  contest  with 
him.  I  having  said  that  England  was 
obliged  to  us  for  gardeners,  almost  all 
their  good  gardeners  being  Scotchmen — 
Johnson  :  •  Why,  Sir,  that  is  because  gar¬ 
dening  is  much  more  necessary  amongst 
you  than  with  us,  which  makes  so  man} 
of  your  people  learn  it.  It  is  all  garden¬ 
ing  with  you.  Things  which  grow7  wild 
here,  must  be  cultivated  with  great  care 
in  Scotland.  Pray  now,'  throwing  him¬ 
self  back  in  his  chair,  and  laughing,  ‘  are 
vou  ever  able  to  bring  the  sloe  to  perfec¬ 
tion?”’ 
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of  Forthcoming  Meetings. 
Abbreviations  used. 


A. — Association  H. — Horticultural 

Am. — Amateurs  M.I. — Mutual  Improve- 

Ohy. — Chrysanthemum  ment 

c.m. — Committee  meeting  m.m. — Monthly  meeting 

Oott. — Cottage  or  Cottagers  S. — Society 

D. — District  w.m. — Weekly  meeting 

G.— Gardening  or  gardener 

Thus  : — The  Templeton  G.  Am.  and  Cott.  M.I.H.S. 
Gardeners,  Amateurs’  and  Cottagers’  Mutual  Improve¬ 
ment  Horticultural  Society. 


NOTICE  TO  SECRETARIES. 

Will  secretaries  of  horticultural  societies 
kindly  send  us  at  their  earliest  convenience 
dates  of  shows  and  meetings  to  be  held 
during  igoj  ? 

March. 

iSth. — Horsford  G.  M.  I.  S.  (w.m.);  Shir¬ 
ley  and  D.  G.  and  Am.  A.  (m.m.). 
19th. — R.  H.  S.  (bi-m.m.  and  Exhibi¬ 
tion);  Ancient  Society  of  York- 
Florists  (m.m.);  Croydon  and 
D.  H.  M.  I.  S.  (bi-m.m.);  Chester¬ 
field  and  D.  Chy.  S.  (m.m.);  Ord 
and  D.  G.  Am.  and  Cott.  M.  I.  S. 
(m.m.). 

20th. — Ide  Hill  G.  S.  (m.m.);  Wargrave 
and  D.  G.  A.  (bi-m.m.). 

2 1  st. —Southampton  R.  H.  S.  (m.m.); 
Brighton  and  Sussex  H.  S.  (m.m.); 
South  Shields  FI.  and  H.  S. 
(m.m.);  Leei,  Blackheath.  Lewis¬ 
ham  and  West  Kent  H.  S.  (m.m.). 
23rd. — Leeds  Paxton  S.  (w.m.). 

- - - 

Horticultural 

Society  Notes. 

Flower  Show  Side  Shows. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Cuckfield 
H.  S.,  one  of  the  largest  in  Sussex,  it  was 
stated  that  flower  shows,  as  such,  had  lost 
their  novelty,  and  nowadays  the  public  could 
only  be  got  to  them  by  the  inclusion  of 
novel  entertainments. 


Margrave  and  District  Gardeners’  Associa¬ 
tion. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  members  of 
this  association  (Mr.  J.  A.  Hall  in  the  chair) 
a  good  discussion  took  place  on  matters 
connected  with  the  kitchen  garden.  Mr.  W. 
Turnham,  of  Culham  Court  Gardens,  had 
promised  a  paper  on  this  subject,  but  was 
unfortunately  suffering  frt  .1  an  attack  of 
influenza  and  could  not  .tend.  The  sub¬ 
jects  dealt  with  were  Potatos  and  Potato 
planting,  the  spade  versus  the  fork  in  dig¬ 
ging,  bastard  trenching  or  double  digging, 
and  the  best  varieties  of  Beans,  Celery, 
Onions,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Broccoli,  and 
Peas  which  did  well  in  the  district. 

Gloucestershire  Rose  Society. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  above  society 
the  hon.  secretary  (Mr.  S.  Gibbins)  pre¬ 
sented  the  financial  statement  of  the  last 
show,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  total 
receipts  amounted  to  ^139  8s.,  including  sub¬ 
scriptions  and  donations  /no  9s.,  taken  at 
doors  £2^  14s.,  and  entrance  fees  £4  5s. ; 
and  after  payment  of  expenses,  including 
,£71  14s.  6d.  in  prize  money,  there  was  left 
a  surplus  of  £21  2s.  4d.,  as  compared  with 
an  adverse  balance  of  ^15  17s.  2d.  in  the 
previous  year. 

Mr.  M.  G.  Lloyd  Baker  was  re-appointed 
chairman,.  Mr.  J.  Manners  hon.  treasurer, 


and  Mr.  S.  Gibbins — to  whose  services  ap¬ 
preciative  reference  was  made  by  the  chair¬ 
man  and  Mr,  Conway  Jones — hon.  secretary. 
The  members  of  the  committee  were  re-elec¬ 
ted,  with  addition  of  Mr.  A.  V.  Wright.  It 
was  decided  to  hold  the  next  show  in  the 
Corn  Exchange,  on  Tuesday,  July  9th. 


National  Dahlia  Society. 

Members  o'f  the  National  Dahlia  Society 
or  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  are  invited  to  send  garden  Cactus 
Dahlias  to  W  is  ley  for  trial.  Two  plants  of 
each  variety  should  be  sent  about  the  end 
of  May  or  first  week  in  June,  addressed,  if 
by  rail,  Superintendent,  Royal  Horticultural 
Society’s  Gardens,  Horsley'-  Station,  L.  & 
S.W.  Rly.  ;  or,  if  by  post,  Superintendent, 
Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens,  Wis- 
ley,  Ripley,  Surrey.  A  post  card  should,  in 
either  case,  be  also  sent,  announcing  the 
despatch  of  the  plants.  Every  plant  must 
bear  some  distinctive  name.  Only  Cactus 
Dahlias  suitable  for  garden  decoration,  in¬ 
troduced  since  1st  January,  1904,  will  be 
dealt  with.  The  awards  will  be  made  en¬ 
tirely  on  the  basis  of  the  plants  actually 
growing  at  Wisley  in  September,  1907,  and 
will  be  credited  to  the  Raiser ,  who  may  not 
necessarily  be  the  person  who  sends  the 
plants.  The  greatest  care  will  be  taken  that 
no  cuttings  be  taken  from  the  plants  with¬ 
out  the  sender’s  knowledge  and  consent.  The 
plants  will  be  judged,  at  a  convenient  date 
or  dates  in  September,  by  a  joint  committee, 
six  being  nominated  by  each  Society,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Floral  Com¬ 
mittee. 


Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

General  Examination. — The  Society’s  an¬ 
nual  examination  in  the  principles  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  horticulture  will  be  held  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  April  10th,  1907.  Candidates  should 
send  in  their  names  not  later  than  March 
25th.  Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  by 
sending  a  stamped  and  directed  envelope  to 
the  Society’s  offices.  The  Society  is  willing 
to  hold  an  examination  wherever  a  magis¬ 
trate,  clergyman,  schoolmaster,  or  other  re¬ 
sponsible  person  accustomed  to  examinations 
will  consent  to  supervise  one  on  the  Society’s 
behalf.  In  connection  with  this  examination 
a  scholarship  of  £ 2 5  a  year  for  two  years  is 
offered  by  the  Society  to  be  awarded  after 
the  1907  examination  to  the  student  who 
shall  pass  highest,  if  he  is  willing  to  accept 
the  conditions  attaching  thereto. 

School  Teachers’  Examination. — The 
Society  will  hold  an  examination  in  cottage 
gardening  on  Wednesday,  April  24th,  1907. 
This  examination  is  intended  for  and  is  con¬ 
fined  to  elementary  and  technical  school 
teachers.  It  is  undertaken  in  view  of  the 
increasing  demand  in  country  districts  that 
the  schoolmaster  shall  be  competent  to  teach 
the  elements  of  cottage  gardening,  and  the 
absence  of  any  test  whatever  of  such  com¬ 
petence.  The  general  conduct  of  this  ex¬ 
amination  will  be  on  similar  lines  to  that 
of  the  more  general  examination.  Medals 
and  certificates  are  awarded  and  class  lists 
published  in  connection  with  these  examina¬ 
tions,  and  the  syllabus  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  Secretary,  R.H.S.,  Vin¬ 
cent  Square,  Westminster,  .S.W. 

At  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  the  chairman, 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  (president  of  the  So¬ 
ciety),  in  his  presidential  address,  said  the 
feature  during  the' past  year  had  been  the 
international  conference  on  genetics.  It  was 
being  recognised  in  this  country  that  no 
work  of  man  could  be  carried  on  that  did 
not  listen  to  the  teaching  of  science.  At  one 
time  in  agriculture  and  horticulture  we  per¬ 
haps  attached  too  much  importance  to  the 
rule  of  thumb,  but  there  was  no  question 


whatever  now  that  agriculturists  and  horti¬ 
culturists  were  fully  awake  to  the  import¬ 
ance  of  science.  The  need  for  a  horticul¬ 
tural  ana  botanical  laboratory  had  been  ap¬ 
parent  for  some  considerable  time,  and  he 
was  glad  the  position  of  the  society  was 
such  that  they  would  be  able  to  equip  and 
build  the  laboratory  at  Wisley  without 
calling  upon  their  friends.  The  society  might 
congratulate  themselves  that  the  somewhat 
dismal  warnings  of  the  “recklessness”  ex¬ 
hibited  in  building  the  hall  in  which  they 
sat  had  been  completely  dissipated.  (Ap¬ 
plause.)  It  was  not  only  an  admirable  hall 
for  their  shows,  but  the  lettings  had  been 
such  as  to  pay  all  ground-rent  and  taxes. 
The  chairman  intimated,  in  conclusion,  that 
the  Countess  of  Ilchester  had  kindly  con¬ 
sented  to  allow  the  summer  show  to  be  again 
held  at  Holland  House  this  year  on  the  9th 
and  10th  of  July.  The  report  and  the  finan¬ 
cial  statement,  which  showed  the  society  to 
be  in  a  thoroughly  sound  condition,  were 
unanimouslv  approved  of.  On  the  motion  of 
Sir  John  Llewelyn,  the  president  was  re¬ 
elected. 


Reading  and  District  Gardeners'  Mutual 
Improvement  Association. 

The  .annual  general  meeting  of  this  as¬ 
sociation  was  held  in  the  Abbey  Hall  on 
the  7th  ult.,  and  the  president  (Mr. 
Leonard  Sutton)  presided  over  a  Large  at¬ 
tendance  of  members.  The  annual  re¬ 
port  and  balance-sheet  presented  showed 
that  the  society  was  in  a  most  flourishing 
condition.  Never  before  had  the  number 
of  members  been  so  large  (310  had  paid 
their  subscriptions  with  2  life  members, 
making  a  total  of  312),  the  financial  as¬ 
pect  so  good,  or  so  keen  an  interest 
shown  in  the  meetin.gs.  The  attendance 
ranged  from  80  to  175-  Excellent  ex¬ 
hibits  of  flowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables 
were  staged  from  time  to  time.  A  re¬ 
markable  display  of  cut  flowers  was  made 
on  “Hospital  night,”  consisting  of  over 
400  bunches.  These  were  sent  to  the 
Royal  Berkshire  Hospital.  At  the  same 
meeting  a  collection  was  made  in  aid  of 
the  funds  of  the  Hospital,  and  a  sum  of 
70s.  was  realised.  The  summer  meet¬ 
ings  were  a  success,  Friar  Park,  Culham 
Court,  Minley  Manor,  and  Mr.  Parfitt's 
fruit  orchard  being  visited.  The  com¬ 
petitions  created  great  interest,  two  of  the 
series  obtaining  as  many  as  16  and  19 
entries  each.  The  science  classes  held 
in  connection  with  the  Reading  Univer- 
sity  College  were  again  well  sustained, 
and  must  have  been  of  great  benefit  to 
those  members  who  were  able  to  attend. 
The  officers  and  committee  for  1907  were 
elected,  and  resulted  as  follows  : — Presi¬ 
dent.  Mr.  Leonard  Sutton ;  chairman,  Mr. 
W.  Turnham,  Culham  Court  Gardens, 
Henley-on-Thames ;  vice-chairman,  Mr. 
A.  F.  Bailey,  Leopold  House-  Gardens, 
Reading ;  treasurer,  Mr.  b .  W.  Mac¬ 
donald  ;  librarian,  Mr.  E.  J.  Dore ;  rice- 
librarian,  Mr.  F.  W.  Exler;  auditors, 
Messrs.  W.  Badcock  and  A.  Smith;  com¬ 
mittee,  Messrs.  W.  C.  Blaxill  (Reading). 
A.  J.  Booker  (Coley  Park),  F.  Bright 
(Whiteknights  Park),  D.  -Dore  (Reading), 
C.  Foster  (Reading),  R.  A.  Hatton  (Wo¬ 
kingham),  G.  Hinton  (Reading),  T.  Judd 
(Reading),  T.  Neve  (Sindlesham),  F.  B. 
Parfitt  (Caversham),  T.  J.  Powell  (Hen¬ 
ley-on-Thames),  G.  Stanton  (Upper  Cul¬ 
ham),  W.  J.  Townsend  (Sandhurst 
Lodge),  T.  Tunbridge  (Remenham  Hill'. 
E.  Winsor  (Sonning),  J.  Wynn  (Reading) : 
hon.  secretary,  Mr.  H.  G.  Cox,  Osming- 
ton,  Hamilton  Road,  Reading. 
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Flowers  for  Amateurs. 


C  .. 

We  have  a  very  wide  range  of  annuals, 
biennials,  and  perennials  to  select  from, 
but  thanks  to  the  “  G.  W.,”  no  one  ought 
to  have  a  dull  garden  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year.  We  see  improvements 
in  the  cottage  strips  and  beds  yearly,  and 
why  ?  simply  because  many  get  hold  of 
the  above  paper,  by  chance  maybe,  and 
read  the  contents,  and  the  result  is  often¬ 
times  a  gay  garden.  Many  there  are 
who  have  not  got  even  a  frame,  and  I 
hope  this  short  article  may  give  some  an 
idea  of  what  seed  to  procure  for  the  com¬ 
ing  spring. 

First  of  all  the  ground  should  have  a 
good  preparation;  it  should  be 
thoroughly  dug  two  spits  deep  and  given 
a  good  dressing  of  manure,  failing 
manure  road  sidings  that  have  been  in  a 
heap  for  some  time  will  do  and  give  good 
results.  This  should  be  done  as  soon  as 
the  ground  is  fit  to  work,  and  it  should 
be  left  in  a  rough  state  for  tlhe  frost  and 
drying  winds  to  sweeten  it.  As  soon  as 
the  soil  gets  dry  enough  and  will  crumble 
to  pieces  in  March,  a  start  should  be 
made.  Give  it  a  raking  over  with  a 
rather  coarse  rake,  and  make  the  beds  or 
borders  level.  Shirley  Poppies  should 
be  sown  in  clumps  or  lines,  whichever  is 
desired,  but  sow  thinly,  as  the  seed  is 
small.  Antirrhinums  flower  all  the 

summer  if  sown  now,  and  as  they  can  be 
had  in  three  different  heights  and  in 
separate  colours  if  required,  I  strongly 
recommend  them,  as  they  are  so  useful 
for  cuttings.  Bartonia  aurea,  a  lovely 
silky  yellow,  should  be  sown  where  they 
are  to  flower.  Candytuft,  Mignonette, 
Clarkia,  Godetia,  Iceland  Poppy,  White 
Swan  Poppy,  and  Eschscholtzia  will 
flower  all  the  summer,  and  stand  the  win¬ 
ter,  and  usually  come  up  in  scores 
where  the  old  plants  seed  themselves. 
Ervsimum  arkansanum  is  a  beautiful 
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Beautiful  Pest. 

The  .  . 

Water  Hyacinth. 

A  beautiful  aquatic  plant,  the  Water 
Hyacinth,  is,  according  to  Mr.  George 
Massee  in  this  month’s  -  “  Knowledge,” 
causing  the  greatest  anxiety  in  New  South 
Wales,  owing  to  its  rapid  extension  in  the 
creeks,  lagoons,  and  more  sluggish  rivers 
of  that  country,  thus  impeding  naviga¬ 
tion.  When  growing  in  shallow  streams 
or  lagoons,  it  tends  to  suck  up  the  water, 
and  converts  limpid  streams  into  bogs. 
The  plant  is  a  native  of  tropical  South 
America,  and,  being  very  showy,  is  much 
cultivated.  Its  spread  in  New  South 
Wales  is  traced  to  a  few  plants  having 
been  thrown  into  Swan  River  by  a  local 
resident,  who  cultivated  it  as  a  decorative 
plant.  The  Water  Hyacinth  is  an  aquatic, 
and  usually  floats  freely  without  being  at¬ 
tached  to  the  soil ;  when  growing  in  shal¬ 
low  water  or  swamps  the  roots  grow  into 
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Useful  and  Easy  to  Grow. 

annual,  and  very  useful  for  those  making 
up  bunches  to  exhibit,  and  a  lovely 
yellow  for  cutting.  Lavatera  and  Mai  ope 
are  two  other  useful  annuals  for  cutting. 
Nemophila  insignis  grandiflora  is  a  low- 
creeping  plant.  The  first  week  in 
April  a  second  sowing  should  be  made, 
when  Gaillardia  picta  or  any  of  the 
annual  kinds,  also  Larkspurs,  Lupins, 
Malva  moschata  alba,  Asters,  and  a  good 
sowing  of  Ten  Week  Stock,  and  Coreopsis. 
Linum  grandiflorum  rubrum  is  a  grand 
scarlet  to  be  sown  where  it  is  to  flower. 
The  finest  batch  of  Sweet  Peas  1  ever 
grew  I  sowed  last  April,  consisting  of 
some  fifty-three  varieties.  I  always  pre¬ 
pare  trenches  the  same  as  for  Celery, 
only  three  parts  filling  the  trench  after 
the  manure  has  been  placed  on  a  well- 
dug  bottom,  as  this  way  allows  one  to 
give  them  a  good  soaking  of  water  in 
dry  weather  without  any  waste  of  water. 
All  of  the  above  seeds  may  be  purchased 
from  any'  of  the  seedsmen  advertising  in 
the  “G.  W.”  Those  plants  that  will  not 
pay  for  transplanting,  such  as  Poppies, 
Bartonia,  Linum,  etc.,  should  be  well 
thinned  out  as  soon  as  large  enough,  and 
not  be  allowed  to  smother  one  another. 
In  May,  sowings  should  be  made  of 
Wallflowers,  Brompton  Stocks,  Cam¬ 
panula  pyramidalis,  Canterbury  Bells, 
Myosotis,  Aubrietia,  coloured  .Daisies, 
Polyanthus,  and  Alyssum  saxatile,  all  of 
which  will  make  good  plants  for  the 
beds ;  also  Pansies  and  Rocket  for  flower¬ 
ing  in  early  spring.  The  Scabious  is 
also  a  useful  flower  for  cutting,  which  I 
have  found  to  survive  the  past  three  win¬ 
ters.  Of  course  the  Scabious  caucasica 
blue  and  the  white  are  amongst  the  best 
of  perennials.  I  think  I  have  given  a 
list  long  enough  for  most  cottage  gar¬ 
dens.  No  glass  will  be  required  to  raise 
them. 

Chas.  Bendall. 


the  mud.  If  the  mud  becomes  dry',  the 
plant  perishes.  The  leaves  are  roundish 
and  arranged  in  a  dense  rosette  one  or 
two  feet  high ;  the  lower  portion  of  the 
leaf-stalks  are  much  swollen  and  filled 
with  air,  and  serve  as  buoy's  insuring  the 
stability  of  the  plant,  and  preventing  its 
being  overturned  by'  wind  or  waves.  The 
roots  form  a  dense  tuft  one  or  two  feet 
long.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  pro¬ 
fusion,  of  a  lilac  colour,  and  arranged  in 
clusters  like  those  of  the  Hyacinth,  hence 
the  popular  name.  The  plant  is  repro¬ 
duced  abundantly'  by  stolons  or  shoots 
from  the  parent  stem ;  these  stolons,  when 
about  6  or  9  inches  long,  form  a  rosette 
of  leaves  at  the  tip,  which  soon  forms  a 
plant  as  large  as  the  one  from  which  it 
originated,  and  in  turn  produces  stolons  ; 
by'  such  means  dense  groups  of  plants  of 
different  generations  remain  organically 
united,  and  as  the  stolons  are  very  strong, 
rowing  boats  and  barges  find  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  make  headway,  and  steamers  fare 
but  little  better,  as  the  plants  become  en¬ 
tangled  in  the  blades  of  the  propeller. 
During  floods  large  masses  of  the  weed 
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are  detached  and  carried  down  stream  as 
floating  or  half-submerged  islands,  which 
prove  dangerous  to  bridges,  jetties,  etc. 
No  satisfactory  means  of  destroying  the 
plant  have  as  yet  been  devised.  Some 
years  ago  certain  rivers  in  Florida  were 
completely  choked  up  with  this  plant, 
which  had  been  accidentally  introduced. 
Specimens  of  the  plant  are  at  present 
growing  in  the  Lily  House,  Kew  Gardens. 
In  this  country  it  requires  a  stove  tem¬ 
perature  for  its  successful  growth,  while 
in  the  open  air  it  is  very  dwarf,  and  does 
not  flower,  and  requires  housing  in  winter. 

- - 

Salvia  patens  from  Seed. 

Having  three  or  four  good  clumps  of 
this  lovely  blue  flower  in  the  border,  and 
finding  almost  daily  large  numbers  of  ripe 
seed  vessels,  I  thought  1  would  sow  some 
of  the  seed  at  once  in  pots,  during  late 
September  and  October.  So  soon  did 
they  germinate  that  the  first  batch  are 
now  pricked  out  and  still  growing  sturdily; 
the  ne!xt  will  soon  be  ready  and  later 
batches  I  see  are  all  germinating.  As 
this  is  so  hardy  I  shall  only  keep  the 
plants  in  a  cold  frame  and  cover  in  coldest 
weather  with  mats,  but  grow  them  on  as 
sturdily  as  possible  for  bedding  in  masses 
next  summer.  The  old  plants  bloomed 
from  May  until  the  middle  of  November 
without  a  break,  constantly  throwing  up 
fresh  spikes  of  the  richest  blue  flowers  of 
a  curious  shape.  A  sunny,  well-drained 
bed  is  best. 

D.  Erl  am. 

Worthing. 


This  Insurance  is  not  confined  to  Railway 
Train  Accidents  only,  but  against  all 
Passenger  Vehicle  Accidents. 

FREE  INSURANCE.  £100. 

The  CASUALTY  Insurance  Company, 
Limited,  will  pay  to  the  legal  representative 
of  any  man  or  woman  (railway  servants  on 
duty  excepted)  who  shall  happen  to  meet  with 
his  or  her  death  by  an  accident  to  a  train  or 
to  a  public  vehicle,  licensed  for  passenger 
service,  in  which  he  or  she  was  riding  as  an 
ordinary  passenger  in  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  on  the  following  conditions:  — 

1.  That  at  the  time  of  the  accident  the 
passenger  in  question  had  upon  him  or  her 
person  this  Insurance  Coupon  or  the  paper  in 
which  it  is,  with  his,  or  her,  usual  signature 
written  in  the  space  provided  at  the  foot. 

2.  This  paper  may  be  left  at  his,  or  her, 
place  of  abode,  so  loDg  as  the  Coupon'  is 
signed. 

3.  That  notice  of  the  accident  be  given  to 
the  Company  guaranteeing  this  insurance 
within  seven  days  of  its  occurrence. 

4.  That  death  result  within  one  month 
from  the  date  of  the  accident. 

5.  That  no  person  can  claim  in  respect  of 
more  than  one  of  these  Coupons. 

6.  The  insurance  will  hold  good  from  6  a  m. 
of  the  morning  of  publication  to  6  a.m.  on 
the  day  of  the  following  publication. 

Signed . 

Address . : . . . 


The  due  fulfilment  of  this  insurance  is 
guaranteed  by 

The  Casualty  Insurance  Company,  Ltd., 

123,  PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  S.W!, 

To  whom  all  communications  should  be  made. 
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THE  GARDENING  WORLD. 


Foliage  for  Buttonholes  and  Floral  Decora¬ 
tion. 

I  find  that  many  amateurs  who  grow 
flowers  for  buttonholes  or  for  decoration 
are  often  at  a  loss  for  some  suitable 
foliage.  There  are,  of  course,  some 
flowers  which  are  better  when  shown  with 
their  own  foliage,  but  often  this  cannot 
be  cut.  The  two  best  plants  for  furnish¬ 
ing  foliage  .are  the  Asparagus  Fern  and 
the  Maiden-hair  Fern.  These  are  easily 
grown,  and  will  go  with  nearly  any  flower. 
The  leaves  may  also  be  pressed  and  kept 
for  a  time,  and  they  will  not  lose  their 
colour.  For  table  decoration  many 
plants  may  be  used.  Several  of  the 
Ampelopsis  species  have  young  shoots 
which  will  add  to  the  beauty  of  epergnes 
and  vases  of  flowers.  Asparagus 
Sprengeri  may  be  used  with  advantage. 
These  plants,  excepting  some  of  the  Am¬ 
pelopsis'  species  may  be  grown  without 
heat  and  cost  very  little  into>  the  bargain. 

John  C.  Maclaren. 

Bradford. 


Bulbs. — Why  are  most  of  the  early 
spring  plants  propagated  by  bulbs  ?  It  is 
mainly  a  matter  of  relative  temperature 
and  amount  of  sunlight.  This  is  smaller 
in  early  spring,  and  the  conditions  are 
not  favourable  to  the  development  of 
seeds  ;  but  a  bulb  may  be  considered  as 
the  partly-developed  germ  of  the  plant. 
It  possesses  within  itself  the  materials  of 
nourishment,  and  the  vital  principle  needs 
only  to  be  quickened  by  a  comparatit  el} 
feeble  stimulus  to  produce  the  mature 
plant.  For  this  the  conditions  of  early 
spring  are  favourable.  This  also  ex¬ 
plains  why  certain  bulbous  plants  can  be 
developed  by  simply  bringing  them  into 
proximity  with  water  and  light. 

- ♦+* - 

The  White  Poplar  is  the  best  of  natural 
lightning  conductors. 

Most  of  our  cultivated  plants  have  tra¬ 
velled  from  East  to  W  est.  Two  notable 
exceptions  are  the  Potato  and  the  Tomato. 

The  Life  Plant. — There  is  a  plant  in 
Jamaica  called  the  life-plant  because  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  kill  it.  When  a 
leaf  is  cut  off  and  hung  up  by  a  string  it 
sends  out  white  thread-like  roots,  gathers 
moisture  from  the  air,  and  begins  to  grow 
new  leaves.  1  ^ 

Feed  the  Piants. 

Harvey’s  “Fertilo”  is  to  plants  what  food 
is  to  the  body.  “  Fertilo  ”  is  plant  food.  It 
contains  the  essential  proportions  of  Nitrogen, 
Potash,  and  Phosphates,  and,  acting  as  a 
fertiliser  through  the  soil,  it  developes, 
strengthens,  and  nourishes  all  plants.  Users 
of  “Fertilo”  confirm  our  claim,  and  tell  us 
they  get  healthier  and  more  abundant  crops, 
better  fruit,  and  more  beautiful  blooms  than 
before  they  used  it. 

Mr.  E.  IVoithhigton,  Witham’s  Nurs-.ry, 
Hollinwood ,  Manchester,  one  of  the  largest  growers 
of  Show  and  Regal  Pelargoniums  in  the  Countv  of 
Lancaster,  says  :  “  I  find  your  fertilizer  is  a  great 
help  in  growing  Pelargoniums,  Chrysanthemums  and 
all  other  plants.  It  is  splendid,  stuff." 

Hundreds  of  amateur  and  professional 
gardeners  speak  just  as  enthusiastically  of 
the  wonderful  results  following  the  use  of 
“Fertilo.’’  It  is  cheap  and  economical  in  use. 
7lb.,  2s.  ;  14  b.,  3s. ;  281b.,  4s.  6d. ;  561b.,  8s. ; 
icwt.,  15s.  If  you  cannot  get  Harvey’s 
“Fertilo”  from  your  local  seedsman,  we  will 
send  it  carriage  paid. — J.  P.  Harvey  &  Co., 
Dept.  6,  Kidderminster. 
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*  *  MARCH. 

A  Greeting  to  the  Spring. 

A  time  of  healthful  winds,  tho'  keen 
And  treacherous  in  the  shade, 

Of  mingled  storm  and  pleasant  calm, 
When  spring's  wealth  is  displayed. 

We  welcome  March — its  glorious  sun, 

Its  dust,  its  cold,  its  heat ; 

For  spring  then  pours  her  treasures  forth 
At  happy  mortals’  feet. 

March  clads  the  earth  in  mantles  green, 
Bespangled  o’er  with  flowers ; 

It  tells  us  winter’s  gloom  is  past, 

And  heralds  summer's  hours. 

The  flaunting  Tulip  greets  the  sun, 
Narcissus  hangs  his  head. 

The  Primrose  sings  her  modest  song, 

And  birds  begin  to  wed. 

The  Daffodil  perfumes  the  air, 

The  buds  begin  to  peer, 

The  very  earth  begins  to  throb, 

All  know  the  spring  is  near. 

Oh.  happy,  blusterous,  glorious  March, 

I  love  to  sing  thy  praise  ; 

Thou  cailest  earth  to  life  again 
Through  all  thy  lengthening  days. 

Baynton-Taylor. 


LXXXIII. 

Seed  Sowing  Out-of-Doors. 

There  are  always  some  seeds  that  we  do 
not  think  it  worth  while  to  sow  in  pans 
under  glass,  and  some  that  always  flourish 
the  better  for  being  sown  where  they  are 
to  flower.  Now,  I  am  quite  sure  that 
hardy  varieties  benefit  greatly  by  being 
sown  as  early  as  possible,  for  one  thing 
because  they  have  a  longer  period  of 
growth  before  their  flowering  season ;  but 
the  chief  reason,  to  my  thinking,  lies  in 
the  fact  that  at  present  the  soil  does  not 
become  unduly  parched,  and  the  seeds 
germinate  more  surely  than  if  the  sowing 
is  postponed  until  April ;  when,  in  spite 
of  the  proverbial  April  showers,  the  soil 
dries  very  quickly,  and  the  sun  parches 
the  surfaces.  Poppies — and  these  include 
the  beautiful  Shirley — should  always  be 
sown  where  thev  are  to  flower,  and  above 
all  things  they  should  be  thinly  sown. 
Mignonette  is  another  annual  that  makes 
a  better  and  finer  plant  when  not  trans¬ 
planted. 

Self-sown  Seedlings. 

I  always  go  round  the  garden  about  this 
time  to  discover  any  stray  plants  of  self- 
sown  seedlings,  for,  all  said  and  done,  no 
plants  of  annuals  are  so  good  as  these. 
More  than  likely  they  were  in  evidence 
last  autumn ;  they  have  had  a  winter  s 
growth  upon  them,  and  are  as  robust  as 
they  well  can  be.  Many  varieties  will 
grow  denser  and  more  compact  if  the  tips 
be  pinched  out  at  this  stage,  and  if  re¬ 
quired  to  be  moved  this  may  be  effected 
during  the  latter  end  of  the  month. 
Perennials  for  Spring  Planting. 

I  mentioned  last  week  some  perennials 
for  spring  planting  that  should  be  re¬ 
garded  as  quite  indispensable  in  even- 
garden.  To  those  may  be  added  the  Del¬ 
phiniums  and  Phlox  decussata  ;  yes.  and 
most  certainly  the  early  flowering  Chry¬ 
santhemums  of  Japanese  varieties. 

Delphiniums. 

There  are  some  people  who  have  a 
fancy  for  growing  named  varieties  of 
plants :  there  is  a  certain  satisfaction  in  so 
doing.  For  the  benefit  of  these  I  should 
like  to  call  attention  to  a  few  of  the  best 
Delphiniums.  G.  B.  Powell  is  .grand, 
the  bright  blue  flowers,  that  aie  semi¬ 
double.  tone  to  a  paler  shade.  I  am 
rather  hard  to  please  in  the  mattei  of 
Delphiniums,  and  never  choose  a  variety 
with  a  suspicion  of  brown  in  it;  neither 
do  I  care  for  those  that  tone  to  purple, 
and  if  such  result  from  seedling  plants 
I  throw  them  away  after  their  first  flower¬ 
ing.  For  those  having  a  white  eye,  how¬ 
ever,  I  have  a  great  liking.  They  are  so 


boldly  and  distinctly  decorative;  they 
stand  out  with  striking  character,  and  of 
these  Captain  Lambton,  Sir  George 
Newnes,  The  Duke  of  Teck,  Electra,  and 
Julia  are  all  particularly  fine. 

Phlox  decussata. 

When  it  comes  to  Phlox  decussata  in¬ 
variably  I  choose  self  colours  ;  it  may  be 
a  mere  fancy,  but  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  as  these  Phloxes  are  among  the  most 
showy  plants  during  their  season  of  flower¬ 
ing  we  require  of  them  the  bold  grand 
backbone  of  colour,  if  I  may  so  term  it, 
that  they  are  capable  of  yielding  us,  and 
surely  parti-coloured  flowers,  red  with 
white  eye,  or  white  with  red  eye  can 
never  vield  the  massive  effect  of  bold 
colour  that  self-coloured  varieties  are  cer¬ 
tain  to  give.  Of  course  a  darker  eye  of 
the  same  colour  is  often  an  addition  and 
generally  intensifies  the  decorative  value. 
Among  the  most  brilliant  varieties  must 
be  mentioned  Avenir,  Jocelyn,  Selma, 
Roger  Marx,  G.  A.  Strohlein,  Etna, 
Coquelicot,  and  Goethe,  and  among  the 
entirely  white  flowered  varieties  Mrs.  Jen¬ 
kins,  'Tapis  Blanc,  Diadem,  and  La 
Svlphide,  all  of  which  are  good. 

The  novice  frequently  fails  with  this 
grand  perennial  because  he  tries  to  grow 
'it  in  some  hot  and  parched  position. 
The  truth  is,  if  that  is  all  we  have  to  give 
it,  we  had  better  leave  it  alone.  But, 
having  some  cooler  position,  with  a  deep 
moist  soil,  and  at  the  same  time  a  fair 
amount  of  sunshine — though  the  Phloxes 
will  do  with  far  less  than  many  people 
imagine— then,  by  all  means  let  the  Phlox 
decussata  become  a  beautiful  feature  of 
the  late  summer  garden.  Even  in  a  north 
border  many  varieties  will  flower  well  and 
over  a  far  longer  period  than  in  a  hotter 
aspect.  These  plants,  as  plants  go,  are 
shallow  rooted,  and  they  cannot  stand 
prolonged  drought;  the  foliage  gets  limp, 
droops,  dies,  the  blossom  is  small  and 
brief.  But  put  them  where  they  do  not 
suffer  for  lack  of  moisture  and  they  are 
among  our  invaluable  perennials.  A 
mulch  of  well  rotted  manure,  leaves,  or 
even  half-made  leaf  mould  is  of  great 
assistance  to  them  if  put  on  in  early 
June.  F.  Norfolk. 

- 4~M> - 

The  Gentian. 

Gentian 

Blue  thou  art,  intensely  blue  ! 

Flower  whence  came  thy  dazzling  hue  ? 

When  I  opened  first  mine  eye. 

Upward  glanc.ing  to  the  sky. 

Straightway  from  the  firmament 

Was  the  sapphire  brilliance  sent. 

—Montgomery. 
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Hoses. 


Hints 

on 

Planting. 

The  proper  planting  of  Roses  is  a  first 
essential  to  success  in  the  cultivation  of 
our  national  flower^  Even  weak  and  poor¬ 
looking  plants  will  often  thrive  wonder¬ 
fully  if  they  receive  the  best  attention  at 
planting  time.  On  the  other  hand  it  is 
useless  paying  a  high  price  for  good 
plants,  and  then  sticking  them  in  the 
soil  anyhow.  Errors  in  planting  are  pro¬ 
bably  responsible  for  more  failures  in 
Rose  growing  than  any  other  cause. 

The  preparation  of  the  ground  must  be 
attended  to  before  planting.  First  of  all 
see  to  it  that  the  drainage  is  satisfactory. 
Ground  in  which  Roses  are  to  be  grown 
should  afford  good  natural  drainage,  or 
else  be  artificially  drained.  Then,  what¬ 
ever  the  soil  may  be,  it  ought  to  be  dug 
to  a  depth  of  at  least  eighteen  inches — 
two  feet  is  preferable.  If  the  soil  be  suit¬ 
able,  it  may  be  replaced,  taking  care, 
however,  toi  keep  the  subsoil  below.  If 
not,  reject  it,  and  find  some  good 
material,  such  as  the  top  spit  of  an  old 
pasture,  or  chopped-up  turf,  to  take  its 
place.  Manure  should"  now  be  liberally 
added,  and  thoroughly  mixed  in  with  the 
soil.  The  beds  ought  to  be  prepared 
some  time  previous  to  planting,  in  order 
to  allow  the  ground  to  settle  down.  The 
more  manure  is  used,  the  more  the  beds 
will  eventually  sink,  as  it  decays. 

The  period  for  planting  extends  from 
November  to  March.  Autumn  planting 
has  this  advantage,  that  root  action  often 
commences  during  the  winter,  and  the 
plants  have  a  longer  period  in  which  to 
get  established  before  the  flowering  sea¬ 
son.  Many,  however,  prefer  to  plant  in 
spring,  so  as  to  avoid  any  risk  of  injury 
by  severe  weather.  For  this  reason,  the 
planting  of  pure  Tea  Roses  in  many 
localities  is  often  better  left  until  March. 

Rose  trees  purchased  from  reliable  nur- 
serymen  generally  arrive  with  some  damp 
material  carefully  wrapped  around  the 
roots.  This  is  an  important  point,  for  the 
roots  ought  never  to  be  allowed  to  become 
dry.  If  planting  cannot  be  performed  at 
once,  the  Roses  should  be  heeled  in,  and 
the  roots  kept  from  exposure  to  the  air. 

In  planting,  let  the  hole  made  for  each 
Rose  be  wide  enough ;  spread  out  the 
roots  horizontally,  and  see  that  the  soil 
in  actual  contact  with  the  roots  is  fine  and 
crumbly.  On  no  account  must  manure 
be  allowed  to  touch  the  bare  roots.  In 
the  case  of  dwarfs  on  the  Manetti  stock, 
plant  so  that  the  point  of  union  is  two 
inches  below  the  surface,  whilst  dwarfs 
budded  on  the  Brier  may  be  covered 
about  one  inch.  Roses  planted  thus  will 
eventually  throw  out  roots  of  their  own. 
The  mistake  often  made  is  that  of  plant¬ 
ing  too  deeply.  Comparatively  shallow 
planting,  and  the  subsequent  surface  cul¬ 
tivation,  are  two  points  to  be  well  borne 
in  mind.  Standard  Roses  may  be  planted 
somewhat  deeper.  Newly  planted  Roses 
had  better  be  securelv  tied  to  a  bamboo 
stick,  to  hold  them  against  being  rocked 
about  and  loosened  by  the  wind.  In  the 
case  of  standards  it  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  provide  a  permanent  stout  stake 
to  support  the  tree. 


When  planting  is  done  in.  spring,  dur¬ 
ing  dry,  sunshiny  weather,  give  a  good 
watering  overhead  and  at  the  roots,  and 
this  may  be  repeated  until  a  rainy  time 
supervenes. 

W.  Cowley. 

- - 

Seedless  Lemons. 

Lemons  without  seeds,  grown  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  never  before  seen  in  England, 
are  now  being  Exhibited  in  a  shop  in 
Tottenham  Court  Road,  London. 

A  New  Fruit. 

By  a  series  of  grafting  experiments  Mr. 
J.  P.  Cillie,  of  Wellington,  Cape  Colony, 
has  produced  a  curiosity  which  partly  re¬ 
sembles  the  Apricot  and  the  Plum,  and 
has  the  flavour  of  both  fruits. 

The  Prevention  of  Corruption  Act. 

It  is  stated  by  a  contemporary  that  the 
new  Act  has  been  eagerly  seized  upon  by 
nurserymen  as  a  means  of  escape  from 
those  secret  commissions  hitherto  paid  to 
gardeners.  The  Horticultural  Trades 
Association  is  advertising  emphatically 
that  such  payments  are  still  being  paid 
in  defiance  of  the  Act,  as  stated  in  some 
quarters. 


-  G.  W.  - 

Prize  Competitions. 

GENERAL  CONDITIONS.-Competitors  must 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular 
paid  contributors  to  THE  GARDENING 
WORLD  or  other  gardening  journals  are  de¬ 
barred  from  entering,  but  occasional  con¬ 
tributors  may  compete.  The  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  competitor  must  appear  on  each 
article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right 
to  reproduce,  in  any  wayji  any  article  or  photo¬ 
graph  sent  for  competition.  The  conditions 
applying  to  each  competition  should  be  care¬ 
fully  read. 

WEEKLY 

PRIZES. 

A  PRIZE  OFTEN  SHILLINGS  will  be  given 
for  the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  para¬ 
graph  or  article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but 
value  rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in 
making  *;he  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Com¬ 
petition,”  and  post  not  later  than  the  Monday 
folk  wing  date  of  issue.  Entries  received  later 
thru  Tuesday  (first  post)  will  te  left  over  until 
tl  ;e  following  week. 

Two  prizes  of  2s.  6d.  will  be  awarded  each 
week  for  the  two  best  letters,  not  exceeding 
150  words,  on  any  interesting  gardening  sub¬ 
ject. 


RESULTS  OF 
LAST  WEEK’S 
COMPETITIONS. 

Some  of  the  best  papers  in  this  competition 
are  too  long,  and  we  desire  readers  to  keep 
within  a  column. 

The  prize  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  '‘Albert  E.  Yates”  for  his  article 
on  “  Fern  Cases,”  page  1 80. 

In  the  Prize  Letter  Competition  a  prize  was 
awarded  to  “  C.  C  ”  for  his  article  on  “  Cuphea 
strigillosa  ”  ;  and  another  to  ‘‘  F.  A .  ”  for  his 
article  on  “  Starting  tuberous  Begonias,” 
page  182. 


Watering 


In  Summer 
and 

Winter. 


The  fact  that  “circumstances  alter 
cases  ”  is  especially  applicable  to  all  gar¬ 
dening  matters,  .and  the  following  hints 
on  watering  may  prove  useful  to  ama¬ 
teurs.  as  much  injury  is  done  to  plants 
both  by  over-watering  and  under-uater- 
ing. 


It  is  well  To  remember  that  families  of 
plants  have  their  individual  peculiarities 
in  very  much  the  same  way  as  human 
beings,  so  that  while  copious  water  makes 
some  plants  thrive,  it  will  cause  others  to 
decay,  and  here  it  is  that  some  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  native  habitat  of  the  plants 
becomes  most  useful.  One  quickly  com¬ 
prehends  that  natives  of  a  dry  region, 
such  as  the  Cacti,  will  flourish  with  very 
little  water,  while  Iris,  on  the  other  hand, 
being  semi-aquatic,  require  a  generous 
supply.  Flower-lovers,  however,  will 
soon  learn  by  observation  bow  much  water 
is  necessary  to  their  plants,  and  will  know 
by'  the  appearance  of  the  soil  when  it  is 
required.  A  general  rule  is  that  if  the 
surface  feels  dusty  to  the  finger-tips  it  is 
over-dry ;  if  it  sticks  toi  one’s  fingers  it  is 
too  wet ;  but  if  there  is  a  feeling  of  mois¬ 
ture  without  any  of  the  soil  adhering,  it 
is  just  right. 


It  will  he  found  that  plants  when  in 
flower  generally  require  more  water  than 
at  other  times,  and  by  far  the  best  time  to 
give  it  is  e-ither  early  in  the  morning  or 
late  in  the  afternoon,  but  never  when  the 
sun  is  most  powerful,  as  at  middle-day. 
In  using  a  hose  or  watering  pot  care 
must  be  taken  to  let  the  water  fall  gently 
and  not  dashed  against  the  roots  of  the 
plants,  although  it  is  advisable  to  refresh 
the  foliage  by  an  occasional  watering, 
which  serves  to  cleanse  it  from  dirt  and 
insects. 

Another  important  rule  to  remember 
when  watering  is  that  the  ground  must  be 
thoroughly  soaked;  give  enough  to  pene¬ 
trate  to  the  lowest  root,  for  there  is  no¬ 
thing  so  harmful  to  plants  as  a  mere 
sprinkling.  To  conserve  the  moisture  in 
the  soil,  pulverise  the  surface  to  a  depth 
of  two  inches  after  watering,  as  in  this 
way  plants  get  the  full  benefit  of  the 
earth’s  chemical  properties,  and  their 
vitality  is  increased. 

Watering  Plants  in  Winter. — Some 
judgment  is  required  for  this  during  the 
cold  and  damp  weather  when  the  trans¬ 
piration  of  the  leaves  is  much  reduced  ;  as 
they  are  now  in  a  dormant  state  they  will 
not  suffer  from  being  rather  dry  at  the 
roots,  and  will  withstand  frost  better  than 
in  a  moist  soil.  If  they  do  become  frozen 
they  should  be  left  until  a  thaw  sets  in, 
and  then  such  as  need  water  should  be 
supplied  freely  early  in  the  day.  Delicate 
plants  are  frequently  injured  in  winter 
through  being  watered  with  cold  water ; 
it  should  always  be  about  the  same  tem¬ 
perature  as  that  of  the  house  in  which 
the  plants  are  growing,  and  it  is  safer  to 
be  two  or  three  degrees  warmer  than 

otherwise.  , 

M.  Selman. 
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Siberian  Squill 


(Scilla  sibirica). 

A  great  many  shades  of  blue  are 
implied  by  bulbous  plants,  but  few,  if 
ny,  supply  a  brighter  blue  than  Scilla 
ibirica.  It  may  be  cultivated  either  for 
reenhouse  or  border  decoration,  or  form 
clump  an  the  rockery,  but  the  colour 
,  1)CVCr  more  highly  developed  than  when 
he  plant  is  grown  in  the  open  air  and 
flowed  to  come  into  bloom  with  the 
natural  rise  of  temperature  in  spring. 
Ithough  not  the  earliest  Squill  to  come 
ito  bloom  in  the  open  border,  it  may  be 
onsidered  as  taking  the  place  of  a  second 
jarly.  In  the  South  of  England  it  some- 
mes  blooms  in  February  after  a  mild 
inter,  but  March  would  more  often  be  its 
lonth  after  a  winter  like  the  past.  In 
re  far  north  it  may  even  be  detained  till 
.pril,  as  snow  may  fall  more  or  less  dur- 
ig  March  and  April  in  very  bad  winters. 
The  plant  varies  from  3  in.  to  6  in.  high, 
nd  although  the  average  stem  bears  only- 
vo  flowers,  the  bulbs  may  be  planted 
lirly  closely,  and  in  that  case  a  mass  of 
owers  is  produced  of  the  most  vivid  sky- 
lue.  The  Siberian  Squill  is  perfectly 
ardy,  and  requires  no  protection.  In- 
eed,  the  better  exposed  it  is  to  light  and 
ir  provided  it  is  sheltered  from  bluster- 
rg  winds,  the  happier  and  brighter  it 
aems  to  be. 

Bulbs  that  are  intended  for  flowering 
1  the  greenhouse  should  not  be  planted 
10  thickly  in  the  garden,  but  given  at 
last  3  in.'  or  4  in.  from  bulb  to  bulb  to 
ncourage  good  growth,  and  thereby  en- 
jre  flowers  of  large  size  when  flowered 
1  pots.  The  bulbs  may  also  be  assorted 
ito  sizes  to  ensure  an  equal  growth  in  the 
ots  or  pans.  In  exceptional  cases  three 
owers  are  produced  on  a  stalk. 


The  Siberian  Squill 

glass.  Nevertheless  it  enables  flowers  to 
be  had  in  quantity  with  a  minimum 
amount  of  labour  in  attention  and  also 
expense. 

•Amateurs  who  require  only  a  small  num¬ 
ber  and  to  have  them  early  should  also 
adopt  this  plan  of  potting  up  the  bulbs  in 
fairly  moist  soil  in  August  or  September. 
The  pots  can  then  be  plunged  in  ashes  or 
cocoanut  fibre  in  a  cold  frame  and  left 


(Scilla  sibirica). 

there  until  they  have  made  a  considerable 
amount  of  growth.  The  advantage  of 
this  treatment  is  that  the  plants  are  near 
the  glass  and  get  all  the  benefit  of  light. 
Air  can  also  be  given,  and  should  always 
be  given  after  the  leaves  make  their  ap¬ 
pearance.  This  induces  a  dwarf,  sturdy 
growth,  and  gives  substance  to  the  leaves, 
thereby  ensuring  strong  flower  stems  with 
good  spikes  of  flowers. 


reesia 


The  ordinary  wild  form  of  this  sweet- 
cented  cape  bulb  is  creamy  white,  with 
nore  or  less  conspicuous  yellow  blotches 
n  the  throat.  In  the  white  variety  (h  ■ 
refracta  alba)  the  brown  colour  is  purer 
'  nd  the  blotches  are  more  or  less  oblite- 
ated.  sometimes  being  entirely  absent. 
The  sweet  scent  of  the  flowers,  as  much 
] is  the  purity  of  colour,  makes  this  one 
if  the  most  popular  of  flowers  for  green- 
,  louse  and  conservatory  decoration  during 
.  inter  and  spring. 

To  give  this  plant  justice  it  is  best 
|  lotted  in  the  autumn  earlier  or  later  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  time  the  flowers  are  re¬ 
pined  to  be  in  bloom.  In  Guernsey 
t  has  been  the  custom  fox  many  years 
past  to  get  flowers  during  December  and 
he  early  part  of  the  year.  With)  this 
ibject  in  view,  the  bulbs  are  planted  in 
inery  borders  intended  to  be  stalled 
arly.  The  bulbs  are  planted-  in  August, 
md  in.  the.  moist  soil  they  commence  to 
prout  and  are  well  advanced  before  wili¬ 
er  arrives.  In  these  conditions  the 
ilants  are  perhaps  not  so  strong  in  growth 
.s  if  cultivated  in  pots  and  kept  near  the 


Freesia  refracta, 


refracta. 
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The  first  operation  should  be  to)  get  a 
sufficient  number  of  5-in.  pots  which  must 
be  cleaned  and  well  drained  with  pot¬ 
sherds  qr  crocks,  as  they  are  usually 
termed.  The  bulbs  are  then  assorted 
into  sizes,  so  that  in  each  pot  they  may  be 
equal,  thus  ensuring  pots  of  plants  of 
equal  strength  and  capable  of  flowering 
well.  The  small  bulbs  are  also  valuable, 
but  they  may  be  put  in  pans  by  them¬ 
selves,  so  that  they  can  make  vigorous 
growth  and  produce  large  bulbs  for  an¬ 
other  year. 

The  time  and  potting,  of  course,  is  en- 
tirelv  dependent  as  to  whether  the  plants 
are  wanted  at  Christmas  and  the  New 
Year  or  later  on  in  spring.  The  first 
potting  may  be  done  in  August,  and  if  a 


continuous  supply  is  required,  then  other 
bulbs  should  be  potted  at  intervals  of  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks.  Those  w'ho 
have  only  a  few  bulbs  and  require  to) 
flower  them  in  spring,  should  at  least  pot 
them  during  September  or  October,  and 
let  them  come  along  slowly  under  as 
natural  conditions  as  possible.  A  little 
forcing  may  be  given  if  it  is  necessary  to 
hasten  flowering,  but  only  after  the  plants 
have  made  some  growth.  It  pays  to  let 
them  come  along  slowly  with  abundance 
of  light  and  air  whenever  the  weather  is 
favourable.  Two  parts  of  fibrous  loam, 
and  one  part  each  of  leaf  mould  and  well- 
decayed  cow  manure,  with  plenty  of  sharp 
silver  spinel,  will  make ‘a  suitable  compost 
for  pots. 


PRIZE  LETTER  COMPETITION. 


Readers  are  invited  to  contribute  to  this 
column  short  letters  discussing  any  gar¬ 
dening  subject. 

Letters  must  not  exceed  ijo  words  each  in 


length,  and  must  be  written  on  one  side 
of  the  fafer  only. 

Two  Prizes  of  2s.  6d.  each  will  be 
awarded  each  week  for  the  two  Letters 
which  the  Editor  considers  to  be  the  best. 


Growing  Roses  on  Lawns. 

The  following  way  of  growing  Roses  is 
very  effective  on  lawns:— -(1)  Make  a  bed 
3  ft.  in  diameter,  prepare  it  as  for  Roses. 
(2)  Get  three  6  ft.  bamboo  canes  2  in. 
in  diameter,  planting  them  firmly  at  equal 
distances  round  the  edge  of  the  bed  and 
tie  the  tops  together  so  that  they  meet 
over  the  centre  ,  of  the  bed.  (3I  Get  a 
climbing  Rose,  say,  Dorothy  Perkins, 
planting  it  towards  the  centre  of  the  bed, 
then  train  the  shoots  round  the  column 
formed  by  the  canes,  tying  it  to  each  re¬ 
spective  cane  and  proceed  in  .a  spiral 
manner  towards  the  top.  In  a  year  or 
so  you  will  have  a  permanent  pyramid 
of  Roses.  Rather  a  sweet  idea  is  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  top  before  the  Rose  has  grown. 
Scoop  out  the  centre  of  the  bamboo  cane, 
filling  the  cavity  with  earth,  and  place  a 
few'  seeds  of  some  climbing  plant  in  each. 


When  the  seeds  have  growrn,  train  the 
stems  dowm  the  bamboo  canes.  Shell- 
pink  Convolvulus  looks  rather  lovely  with 
Dorothy  Perkins. 

K.  C. 

Carnation  Sutton’s  Vanguard. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  make  a  sowing 
of  this  Carnation  from  seed.  Sown  now 
excellent  plants  for  spring  flowering  will 
be  the  result.  When  the  seedlings,  are 
large  enough  pot  off,  and  eventually'  plant 
out  in  a  piece  of  good  ground,  and  about 
the  end  of  September  pot  up  into  7-inch 
pots  and  keep  in  a  genial  airy'  atmosphere 
through  the  winter.  When  the  roots  have 
taken  possession  of  the  soil  give  a  little 
feeding  as  the  buds  become  plump.  The 
plants  should  be  neatly  staked  and  kept 
in  a  position  near  the  glass,  as  otherwise 
they  become  drawn  and  weakly  and  of 
little  use,  but  if  potted  up  and  kept  sturdy 
in  growth  they  will  in  due  time  furnish  a 
fine  lot  of  flowers,  and  well  repay  the 
labour  spent  on  them. 

J.  R.  B. 

Uphall. 

Toniatos. 

Tomatos  may  be  grown  out-of-doors, 
and,  in  most  seasons,  with  proper  treat¬ 
ments,  good  crops  result.  The  following 
plan  mayr  be  tried.  Take  out  the  soil  in 
the  border  to  be  used  to  a  depth  of  eigh¬ 
teen  inches  or  so.  In  the  bottom  of  the 
trench  place  a  good  Lay'er  of  Dahlia  stems 
or  other  w'aste  cut  from  hardy  perennials 
last  autumn.  Ne’xt  put  three  or  four 
inches  of  half-rotten  manure,  finishing 
with  some  good  soil,  either  that  taken  out 
or  fresh  from  another  part  of  the  garden. 
Plants  treated  thus  near  a  south  wall 
fruited  in  such  a  manner  last  y'ear  as  to 
be  pronounced  “better  than  indoor 
fruits.”  The  bottom  layer  acts  as 
drainage  ;  the  plants  get  well  rooted  before 
reaching  the  manure,  and  the  fruiting 
power  is  increased. 

Albert  A.  Kerridge, 


Maidenhair  Tree. 

The  Maidenhair  tree  (Ginkgo  bilob 
often  named  Salisburia  adiantifolia,  is 
handsome  tree,  but  in  Scotland  it 
generally'  treated  as  a  shrub  against 
wall.  No  tree  is  more  emblematic  of  : 
name.  The  foliage  is  similar  to  t 
Maidenhair  Fern,  on  a  larger  scale, 
course.  It  is  employed  in  America  f 
towm  or  street  planting ;  also  in  Engli 
towns.  The  leaves  are  tough  and  smoot 
making  it  an  ideal  subject  for  smoky  d 
tricts.  Trees  possessed  with  leaves  of 
downy  or  woolly  nature  are  not  suitab 
for  smoky  localities.  The  soot  and  fi 
adhere  to  such  leaves  in  spite  of  all  ra: 
and  so  check  the  growth.  What  is  want 
is  foliage  of  a  leathery'  texture,  like  t 
Salisburia.  Some  specimens  of  tl 
beautiful  tree  run  to  80  feet  in  Englan 
yet  in  Scotland  we  have  to  be  contt 
with  a  few  shoots  struggling  for  ex 
tence  against  a  wall. 

A.  Y.  M. 

Wishaw. 


The  Way  to  Destroy  Vermin. 

We  have  been  plagued  here  for  m.r 
years  with  rats.  I  have  tried  many, 
cure,  but  few  of  them  prove  very  succe- 
ful.  The  rats  have  been  making  gre 
headway  in  the  garden,  nearly  destrovr 
a  whole  break  of  Brussels  Sprouts  a. 
riddled  a  large  pit  of  Potatos.  I  start 
shooting  them,\  but  they  soon  got  wa: 


I  remember  having  seen  them  snared  sot 
time  ago,  and  I  therefore  tried  this,  al 
to  my  great  satisfaction  I  rid  the  place! 
them.  The  accompanying  sketch  vl 
help  readers  to  understand  the  nature  t 
the  snare.  A  is  a  run  and  B  consi: 
of  a  snare  made  of  double  ply  of  sn;’ 
wore  and  made  in  the  same  fashion.  T 
snare  is  fixed  to  G,  a  piece  of  wood  ab<t 
4  in.  long.  This  is  fastened  by  a  piece! 
string  to  the  bow  F.  The  latter  o- 
sists  of  a  stout  stick  about  4  ft.  long,  al 
Ash  is  found  to  be  preferable,  as  it  read.' 
bends.  C  is  a  pin  driven  into  the  gronl 
close  beside  the  run.  Then  G  is  brou;.t 
down  and  fixed  on  to  the  pin  at  C,  al 
the  snare  is  complete. 

F  RATER 

Clackmannan. 

Campanula  pyramidalis  for  the  Conservah  • 

The  following  method  of  grow  f 
Campanula,  pyramidalis  and  C.  pyr 
midalis  alba  has  proved  very  satisfacto- 
Sow  the  seed  early  in  June.  This  can  ' 
done  in  the  open  ground,  raising  th a 
in  boxes  in  gentle  heat  is,  however,  p 
ferable.  Prick  off  when  the  seedlings  e 
large  enough  to  handle  and  plant  out& 


Method  of  growing  Roses  on  a  lawn. 


Chippenham. 
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L  nursery  bed  or  spare  plot  of  ground, 
l'hc  plants  winter  well,  and  will  make 
ree  growth  when  spring  comes.  Pot  up 
is  soon  as  they  show  flower.  These  Cam¬ 
panulas  are  very  useful  for  conservatory 
lecoration  where  tall  plants  are  needed, 
standing,  as  they  do,  several  feet  from  the 
around.  Charming  effects  can  be  had  by 
■ombining  the  white  and  blue  varieties. 

V  second  flowering  may  be  looked  for  in 
ate  autumn.  The  way  of  bringing  on 
dere  described  results  in  much  saving  of 
x>th  space  and  time,  as  all  intermediate 
potting  is  avoided. 

Helen  Colt. 

South  Hampstead. 

he  Scented  Geranium. 

It  seems  a  pity  that  this  old-fashioned 
ilant  is  not  more  often  met  with  than  it 
,  nowadays,  and  few  nurserymen  seem 
3  keep  any  variety.  The  commoner  kinds 
f  this  Geranium  are  of  the  easiest  cul- 
ure,  and  are  sometimes  seen  in  cottage 
, 'inflows.  Not  only  are  they  valuable 

or  their  delicious  fragrance  in  the  green- 
iouse  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  but  they 
re  also  very  useful  for  bedding  out  in 
umrner,  and  delightful  at  all  times  for  - 
nifting  with  cut  flowers,  the  foliage  of  * 
ome  being  so  light  and  feathery  as  to 
ival  Ferns.  The  scented-leaved  Ger- 
nium  has  extremely  pretty  blossoms  of 
arious  colours  and  markings,  and  the 
cent  of  the  leaves  is  also  very  varied, 
he  sweetest  being  Prince  of  Orange  and 
he  citriodorum  section.  A  collection  of 
hese  plants  is  most  interesting.  We 
row  over  sixty  distinct  varieties,  some  of 
.hich  are  very  rare. 

F.  E.  A.  V.  Brenan. 

Ballvmascanland. 


Bouvardias. 


These  plants  should  be  cut  back  fairly 
Sard  and  placed  in  a  little  moist  heat, 
mfl  as  soon  as  new  growth  is  half  an 
nch  in  length  the  old  soil  should  be 
haken  away,  and,  if  it  is  wished,  the 
rock  increased  by  pieces  of  the  fleshy 
oots,  or  at  least  the  largest  pieces, 
Faced  in  pans  of  sandy  soil,  covering  the 
•ame  with  an  inch  of  sand,  and  stood  ini 
1  night  temperature  of  60  to  65  degrees. 
\epot  into  a  smaller  size,  using  loam  and 
laky  leafsoil,  with  a  little  soot  and  sand 
idded,  making  the  soil  fairly  firm  as  the 
t  oots  of  these  plants  are  very  threadlike. 
4  vinery  or  Peach  house  just  closed  will 
suit  to  give  them  a  fresh  start.  Lightly 
wringe  the  plants  twice  a  day,  and  give 
■ery  little  water  at  the  root  until  growth 
oecomes  more  active,  and  even  then  it 
teeds  to  be  administered  with  caution, 
’inch  the  growths  as  it  extends,  fumigate 
0  keep  down  aphis,  repot  as  soon  as  fit, 

I  md  towards  midsummer  the  plants  are 
tetter  outside.  I  find  a  little  shade  bene- 
icial.  Do  not  pinch  after  the  end  of 
uly.  Give  weak  manure  water  when  the 
tots  are  filled  with  roots,  and  house  the 
tlants  about  the  middle  of  September 

J.  Mayne. 


Bicton. 


Grown  4,000  Years  Ago. — The  Melon, 
he  Cucumber  and  the  Leek  were  grown 
uite  forty  centuries  ago  in  Egypt  and 
ther  parts  of  the  East, 


HOW  TO  MAKE  A 

MINIATURE  FLORAL  CLOCK. 


The  season  will  soon  be  with  us  to  com¬ 
mence  the  making  of  these  interesting 
subjects.  I  would  not  argue  that  they  are 
of  much  benefit  to  gardeners,  but  they 
show  skill  and  taste,  and  will  be  found 
an  interesting  study  for  amateurs,  and 
may  be  serviceable  when  gardening  on  a 
large  scale.  Having  made  some  of  them, 
mv  object  is  to  give  an  account  of  the 
work,  along  with  a  photograph,  which 
may  lead  some  young  gardeners  to  at¬ 
tempt  it. 

The  exposition  of  miniature  gardens  at 
our  flower, shows  is  not  so  common  as  it 
might  be,  and  as  it  was  a  few  years  back. 
Of  all  the  voluminous  literature  on  gar¬ 
dening  1  have  not  observed  anything  rela¬ 
tive  to  miniature  gardening  work. 

To  make  a  miniature  floral  clock,  pro¬ 


colours;  above  all,  take  care  to  keep 
orange  red  and  blue,  or  purple  reds  as 
far  apart  as  possible.  Separate  colours 
should  be  used  for  each  bed,  as  they  will 
produce  a  far  better  effect  than  a  mixture 
of  colours.  Insert  the  flowers  singly  in 
the  clay.  Some  of  the  flowers  1  used  were 
dwarf  Alyssum  (Snowr  Carpet),  dwarf 
pink  Antirrhinum,  Ageratum,  yellow  Cal¬ 
ceolarias,  blue  and  white  Lobelia,  Gera¬ 
niums,  Myosotis,  Phlox,  and  Delphinium. 
Neatness  is  the  great  thing  to  aim  at. 
•Dimensions  of  miniature  floral  design  :-  - 
Box,  4ft.  long,  3ft.  wide ;  terrace,  4 
inches;  walks,  2  inches;  four  corner 
flower  beds  (vase  shape),  9  inches  by  4 
inches;  beds  on  terrace,  6  incb.es  by  4 
inches;  clock,  26  inches  in  diameter; 
clock  figures,  2j4  inches  long.  The  ac¬ 
companying  photograph  will  convey, 


Miniature  Floral  Clock. 


ceed  as  follows:  First,  have  a  box  made 
4ft.  long  by  3ft.  wide,  and  mark  off  3ft. 
foir  the  floral  design.  A  terrace  may  be 
made  4m.  high,  at  an  angle  of  45  de- 
g-rees,  the  remaining  inches  to  be  flat,  at 
the  top  of  the  terrace.  This  done,  fix  an 
edge  1  poin.  deep  to  go  round  the  entire 
box.  At  the  bottom  edge  of  the  box  cut 
out  ain.  ;  this  will  be  the  entrance,  and  a 
flight  of  steps  may  be  affixed.  Now  ob¬ 
tain  some  good  working  clay  to  cover  all 
the  interior  of  the  box  to  a  depth  of  about 
an  inch.  This  may  have  exercised  your 
patience  for  one  night,  so  that  a  halt 
may  induce  new  action  for  the  drawing  of 
the  design.  If  this  is  original  so  much 
the  better,  but  do  not  have  too  many 
beds.  Have  good  swards  of  moss  to  re¬ 
present  grass  on  the  terrace.  The  moss 
should  be  very  fine,  and  of  one  thickness. 
When  laid  give  a  good  watering  through 
a  fine  rose,  and  also  with  a  round  stick 
give  it  a  roil.  In  the  bedding-out  be  care¬ 
ful  to  have  harmonious  blending  of 


perhaps,  a  better  idea  of  how'  to  construct 
a  floral  clock  than  columns  of  letteqrress. 

J.  W.  Forsyth. 

- +++ - 

American  Gooseberry  '  Mildew.— 
The  American  Gooseberry  mildew  ap¬ 
peared  for  the  first  time  in  Europe  in 
1900,  in  three  gardens  in  two  counties  in 
the  north-east  of  Ireland,  to  which  country 
it  had  been  imported  on  diseased  Goose¬ 
berry'  plants.  As  nothing  was  done  to 
eradicate  the  disease,  it  spread  until  now 
it  is  destroying  the  crop  in  hundreds  of 
localities  in  no  fewer  than  fourteen  coun¬ 
ties  in  Ireland.  The  Government  have 
promised  to  bring  in  this  Session  a  Plant 
Diseases  Bill. 

American  Carnation  Fiancee. — At 
the  winter  show  -of  Carnations  at  the 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens  a  specimen  of  the 
most-talked-of  floral  novelty'  in  America 
last  season  was  on  view.  This  was  the 
‘  Fiancee,”  for  which  ,£2,000  was  paid  by 
the  Chicago  Carnation  Company. 
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“G.W.”  PRIZE 
WINNERS. 


MOST  EASTERLY  NURSERY. 


WHY  GO  ON  HAVING  FAILURES? 

WEEK  THE 


and  others.  We  can  supply  you  witli  everything  you 
need  for  your  Carden.  Seeds,  Plants.  Utensils,  etc.,  of 

all  descriptions.  We  want  the  “  C.W.”  Prize  Winners  to 
send  us  their  requirements  and  they  can  be  assured  of 
being  satisfied  and  receiving  Crand  Value.  Write  us, 
sending  your  requirements.  Below  are  a  few  of  our  offers. 

SEEDS. 

Drop  us  a  line  for  our  new  SEED  LIST  now  ready.  We 
solicit  a  trial  of  our  genuine  stock  of  POTATOES,  VEGE¬ 
TABLES,  and  FLOWERS  of  all  kinds,  which  are  not  only 
true,  but  very  lowest  prices,  and  finest  procurable.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  post  you  a  copy  of  our  List  on  application. 

COLLECTIONS  TO  SUIT  ALL. 
COLLECTION  No.  1  contains  22  sorts  cf  Vegetable  Seeds 
and  12  varieties  of  Showy  Annuals.  5-;  free  per  Parcels 
Fost,  5/6. 

COLLECTION  No.  2  contains  13  sorts  of  Vegetable  Seeds 
and  6  varietiis  of  Showy  Annuals.  2/6  ;  free  per  Parcels 
Post,  2/9. 

LILIES 

FROM  JAPAN. 

Lilium  Auratum,  immense  bulbs,  very  sound,  14  to  15  ins 
louud.  1  3  each,  3  for  3/-.  - 

Second  Size,  11  to  13  ins.  round,  fine  lot,  9d.  each,  3  for  2/- 
Large  Bulbs,  9  to  11  ins.  round.  6d.  each,  5/-  doz. 

Lilium  Longiflorum,  pure  white,  sweet  scented,  trumpet 
lily,  large  blooms,  very  hardy.  3/-  doz. 

Liiium  Speciosum  Album,  white  and  rubrum,  fine  sound 
plump  lot.  cheap.  5/-  doz.,  6  for  2/6. 

Guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction. 

YOU  KNOW  OUR  QUALITY. 

All  above  sent,  well  packed  &  carriage  paid  for  cash. 
Catalogues  free  on  application,  for  Bulbs,  Roses, 
Fruit  Trees,  etc. 


DICK  INSON  &  SONS, 


m 


BULB  IMPORTERS,  /  ;/. 
NURSERYMEN  f  SEEDSMEN, 


HITHER  GREEN,  LONDON,  S.E. 


GRICE’S  SWEET  PEAS. 


F'  r  nearly  10  years  we  have  claimed  for  our  Sweet  Pea 
collections  that  they  were  not  only  the  Cheapest  but  the 
best  in  the  market,  and  a  trial  order  will  prove  conclusively 
that  while  it  is  necessary  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  a  good 
article,  it  is  not  necessary  to  pay  the  fancy  prices  so  often 
asked  for  seeds  of  these  charming  and  popular  flowers. 

Our  Collections  for  the  present  season  have  as  usual  been 
carefully  revised,  and  we  Invite  comparison  of  our  offer 
with  any  other  advertised. 

Collection  No.  1  contains  18  fine  named  varieties,  em¬ 
bracing  all  shades  of  colour.  Price  1/2  Post  Free. 

With  the  above  we  send  gratis  a  packet  of  100  seeds  of  our 
Prize  Strain  ef  Aster  Ciant  Comet  mixed. 

Collection  No.  2  contains  18  choice  varieties  entirely 
distinct  from  No.  1.  Price  1,  8  Post  Free. 

With  the  above  we  send  gratis  a  packet  of  100  seeds  of 
our  Prize  Strain  of  Large  Flowering  Stocks  mixed. 

The  two  collections,  post  free.  2/6,  with  a  packet  of  our 
Special  Strain  of  Machet  Mignonette,  gratis. 

Collection  No.  3  contains  the  following  18  superb  new 
varieties : — Black  Knight,  Dainty,  Dorothy  Eckford,  Gladys 
Unwin,  George  Goidon,  Helen  lewis,  Helen  Pierce,  Hon. 
Mrs.  E.  Kenyon,  Jeannie  Gordon,  Jessie  Cuthbeitson,  King 
Edward  VII.,  Lady  Grisel  Hamilton,  Marchioness  of  Chol- 
mondeley,  Miss  H.  Philbrick,  Miss  Willmott,  Mrs.  Walter 
Wright,  Prince  of  Wales,  Romolo  Piazzaui. 

60  seeds  each,  packed  separately  ...  2/6. 

With  the  above  we  send  gratis  a  packet  of  100  Seeds  of 
our  Superb  Strain  of  Aster  Victoria,  mixed. 

The  three  collections  post  free  6/-,  with  Black  Michael, 
Boltons  Pink,  David  R.  Williamson,  Evelyn  Byatt,  Florence 
Spencer,  John  Ingman  (25  seeds  each)  gratis. 

BEGONIAS. 

We  make  a  great  speciality  of  these  lovely  flowers,  and 
after  an  immense  stock  of  strong  two-year  old  tubers,  which 
we  guarantee  will  give  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  all 
purchasers. 

Single  : — Scarlet,  Crimson,  Pink,  Copper,  White,  Yellow, 
Salmon.  Orange,  separate  or  mixed,  per  doz.  2/6,  per  100 17/6. 

Double : —  Copper,  Orange,  Pink,  Red,  Yellow,  White, 
separate  or  mixed,  per  doz.  3/6,  per  100  27/-. 

General  Catalogue  together  with  our  dainty  Sweet  Pea 
List,  sent  gratis  and  post  free  to  all  applicants.  Please 
favour  us  with  an  application. 


RUIOR/T 


\Birmimgham. 
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SECRET  OF  SUCCESSFUL  PLANTING 

is  to  buy  from  England’s  BLEAKEST  OOAST  !  Give  us  a 
trial,  you  will  never  regret  it  ! !_  We  bold  thousands  of 
TESTIMONIALS  from  delighted  customers  testifying  as  t  > 
the  hardiness  aud  success  of  our  plants,  etc.  The  MOST 
EASTERLY  NURSERY  has  been  established  18  years,  and  its 
reputation  built  up  through  sheer  merits  of  hardiness, 
quality  and  cheapness  of  its  plants. 

The  TRUE  TEST  OF  CHEAPNESS  is  to  buy  stuff  which 
will  thrive  and  give  satisfaction. 

FOREST  TREES,  SHRUBS,  FRUIT  TREES  &  BUSHES, 
ROSES,  PLANTS,  BULBS  &  SEEDS 

in  Any  Quantity  or  Variety.  State  wants,  low  esti¬ 
mates  per  return,  together  with  large  Catalogue  of  cheap 
offers  aud  (if  requested;  a  large  packet  of  SWEET  PEAS 
gratis. 

5/-  orders  of  Shrubs,  Trees,  Hedging  ;  6  -  orders  of  Plants, 
Bulbs,  and  all  cheap  collections,  Carriage  Paid. 

BULBS. 

Gladioli  Brenchleyensis,  immense  scarlet,  large  bulbs, 
9d.  dozen,  5/-  100.  White  or  pink  Cladioli,  2/6  10b.  Tiger 
Lilies,  2/-  dozen,  Montbretias  or  Spanish  Irises,  2/-  100. 

Carnations,  Mrs.  Muir,  immeuse  white,  of  perfect  form, 
unequalled  for  picking,  very  free  bloomiug  and  vigorous, 
6  for  1/3,  2/-  dozen,  50  for  6/-,  100  for  10/-.  Old  Clove, 
dark  red,  clove  scented.  Mrs.  Nicholson,  large  new  pink, 
all  4d.  each,  3/-  dozen,  all  extra  stout  layers.  Carnations 
from  seed,  strong,  mixed  doubles,  1/-  dozen.  Mrs. 
Sinkins,  or  white  fringed  Pinks,  2/-  dozen.  3/-  orders  for 
Bulbs  aud  Plants  Carriage  Paid. 

Hedging  speciality.  Myrobella  Plum. — Absolutely  un" 
rivalled  for  rapidly  lorming  impenetrable  thorny  fences;  no 
gaps,  no  trespassers,  thrives  in  moit  trying  situations,  light 
or  heavy  soil,  4/-  100,  30/-  1,000.  Quickthorn,  1  to  1J  ft., 
3/6  100,  ;  30/-  1,000.  Beech,  1  ft.,  4/6  100  ;  1|  It.,  G/6  100. 
Sweet  Brier,  2/-  dozen. 

Ovalifolium  Privet.— 'i lie  large  leaf  makes  superb  ever¬ 
green  fence  rapidly  ;  transplanted,  bushy,  1  - 1  i  It.,  5/- 100  ; 
2  ft.,  7/-  100  ;  3  ft.,  10/- 100  ;  extra  bushy,  3  ft.,  3/-  dozen  ; 
4-5  ft,  very  heavy  and  bushy,  7/6  dozen.  Yew,  Golden 
Privet,  Holly,  and  Japanese  Euonymus,  from  3/6  dozen. 
.  15/  100. 

Crand  Evergreen  Shrubs.— Arbor-Vit*,  Cypress,  Yew, 
Box,  Euonymus,  Firs,  Holly,  Aucubas,  Laurels,  etc.,  4d., 
6d„  and  9d.  each. 

Lovely  Scented  Foliage  Shrubs.— Rosemary,  Cotton 
Lavender,  Southernwood,  Common  Lavender,  one  of  each, 
1/-.  Lemou  Verbena  aud  Sweet  Bay,  1/-  each. 

Lovely  Hardy  Flowering  Shrubs. — Lilac,  Laburnum, 
Syringa,  Berberis,  Brooms,  Coronilla,  Cytisus,  Deutzias, 
Guelder  Rose,  Hydrangeas,  Spiraeas,  Ribes,  Veronicas, 
Laure.-tinus,  Tamarix,  eta,  etc.,  4d.,  6d.,  and  1/-  each. 

Useful  Hardy  Climbers.— Honeysuckle,  Virginia 
Creeper,  Roses,  Hops,  Cotoneaster,  Clematis,  Ivy, Everlasting 
Peas,  Passion  Flower,  Pyracantba,  Wistaria,  Forsyttiia, 
Jessamine,  4d.,  6d.,  and  9d.  each.  American  Bellbine,  single 
aud  double,  pink,  12  for  9d.  Ampelopsis  Veitchii,  small 
leaf  Virginia,  sticks  like  paint,  6d.  and  1/-,  in  pots. 

Fruit  Trees,  strong,  best  varieties  half  price  to 
clear.— Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Damsons,  Apricots,  Cherries, 
1/-  each,  9/-  dozen.  Peaches,  2/-  each.  Walnuts,  Figs, 
Mulberries,  and  Almonds,  1/-  and -2/-  each.  Filbert  Nuts, 
6/-  dozen.  Raspberry  Caues,  2/6  for  50.  Red  or  Black 
Currants,  3  years,  2/6  dozen.  Black  Hamburgh  Crape 
Vines,  4  ft.  rods,  2_/6  each.  Extra  fruiting  size,  5/-  each. 

Loganberry  (cross  Blackberry  and  Raspben y),  immense 
berries  of  superb  flavour,  heavy  cropper,  1/-  each,  7/-  dozen. 
Wineberry,  Japanese,  1/-  each.  American  Blackberry, 
4/6  dozen.  Strawberry-Raspberry  (cross),  3/6  dozen. 

SPECIAL  CHEAP  COLLECTIONS.  MY  CHOICE. 

15  assorted  Flowering  Shrubs,  3/6  ;  larger  selected, 
6/9.  15  Assorted  Evergreen  Shrubs,  3/6  ;  larger 

selected,  6/9.  60  Assorted  Shrubs  and  Trees,  10/6  ;  15 
Assorted  Forest  Trees,  4ft.,  3/6;  6-7  ft ,  6/9.  3  Apple, 

2  Pear,  2  Plum,  1  Cherry,  average  4-5 fc.,  all  best  sorts, 
7/-.  6  Climbing,  6  Bush  Boses,  3/6  ;  extra  stout,  6/9.  12 
Choice  Assorted  H.P.  Roses,  dwarf,  5/6,  50  for  17/6.  6 
Standard  Roses,  5/-. 

Beautiful  Plants  for  Early  Spring  Blooming.— 50 

Wallflowers,  50  Daisies,  50  Pansies,  25  Forget-me-nots,  30 
Polyanthus,  10  Arabis,  20  Cornflowers,  3/9. 

Lovely  Hardy  Perennials  (Strong,  transplanted).— 
Columbines,  Arabis,  Antirrhinums,  Calliopsis,  Michaelmas 
Daisy,  Campanulas,  Foxgloves,  Canterbury  Bells, 
Delphiniums,  Indian  Pinks,  Doronicums,  Hollyhocks,  Snn- 
!  flowers,  Mimulus,  1  o] yanthus.  Sweet  Williams,  Orieutal 
Poppy,  Gaillardias,  Aubretia,  Stalice,  Columbines,  Foten- 
tilla,  Chrysanthemums,  Auriculas,  Lupins,  Dotoiiiiums, 
Lychnis,  Gypsophila,  Physalis ;  all  9d.  dozen.  Strong 
plants. 

Pansies,  choice  mixed,  4d.  dozen,  2/-  100. 

Polyanthus,  choice  mixed,  6d.  dozen,  3/-  100. 

Daisies.  Double  White,  very  strong,  2/6  100 ;  Double 
Pink,  1/6  100. 

Wallflowers,  Blood-red,  Golden  Queen,  or  Purple 
Emperor,  1/3  100 ;  extra  bushy  selected,  2/6  100. 

Blue  Cornflowers.  2  -  loo. 

Strawberry,  Paxton  or  Royal  Sovereign,  strong  trans¬ 
planted,  3/6  100.  St.  Joseph,  perpetual  bearer,  crops  from 
June  to  October,  5i-  100. 

Cabbage  Plants,  early  sorts,  1;-  loo. 

Beautiful  Hardy  Climbers.— 2  Virginia  Creeper,  6 
American  Bellbine,  2  Clematis  vitalba,  1  Cotoneaster,  2 
Honeysuckle,  4  Roses,  2  Euonymus,  1  Jasmiue,  6  Irish  Ivy, 
4  Pea  perenuial,  3 \-. 

Greenhouse  Plants,  large  stock.— Arums.  Begonias 
fibrous,  Acacia  Lopbantha,  Aralias,  Campanula 
Isophylla  (white),  Cyclamen,  Cinerarias,  Cyperus 


(Continued  from  last  column .) 

(umbrella  palm),  Cenista  (cytisus),  Heliotrope.  Myrtles, 
Pelargoniums.  Passion  Flower,  Primula,  Scarboro1  Lily, 
all  strong  pot  plants,  4d.  and  6d.  each,  3/6  and  5/6  per  dozen, 

Deutzia  gracilis,  Hydrangeas.  Spiraea  Japonica,  41 
each.  Sparmania  Africana.  Lemon  Verbenas.  India 
Rubber  plants,  all  1/-  each. 

Tradescantia  Variegata,  lovely  silvery  foliage,  creeping 
habit,  unequalled  for  baskets  and  borders,  9d.  per  dozen. 
Heliotrope  and  Musk  (sweet  scented),  9d.  per  dozen. 
Creeping  Jenny,  with  yellow  blooms,  9d.  dozen.  Azalea 
Indica,  strong,  good  heads,  1/6  and  2/-  each.  Marguerites, 
strong  autumu  struck,  white,  yellow  and  blue,  Calceolaria 
(Golden  Gem),  9d.  per  dozen.  Fuchsias,  grand  mixed 
sorts,  9d.  dozen  ;  from  pots,  4d.  and  6d.  each. 

Ceraniums,  enormous  stock,  all  sorts,  list  sent.  Ivy 
Ceraniums,  Madame  Crousse  (double  piuk  .  Chas. 
Turner  (double  crimson),  Jean  D’arc  (double  white),  ail 
1/6  per  dozen;  ditto,  extra  stout,  fiom  pots,  3/-  dozen. 
Ceraniums,  choice  mixed,  T/3  per  dozen  ;  ditto,  extra 
stout,  to  flower  early,  2/-  to  3/-  per  dozen. 

Gloxinias  or  Begonias  (dry  bulbs),  choice  mixed,  16 
per  dozen,  8/6  1U0,  with  full  cultural  directions. 

Beautiful  Hardy  Flower  Seeds,  all  flower  thi- 
sn miner  ;  27  var.eties,  including  Stocks  and  Asters,  and 
Dorothy  Eckford  Sweet  Pea  (the  finest  white),  with  full 
cultural  directions,  the  whole  collection  only  lOd. !  ! 

Exhibition  Sweet  Peas.— Collection  of  16  name.) 
varieties  which  won  Champion  Prize  at  National  Sweet 
Pea  Exhibition,  Loudon,  with  cultural  directions, 
post  free,  1/3. 

£1  Worth  of  Vegetable  Seeds  for  5/9,  half-quantity, 
3/6;  with  full  Cultural  Directions.— Vegetable  seeds  to 
entirely  stock  the  average  garden  for  a  year,  all  the  best 
varieties,  and  all  new  seeds.  Six  pints  Peas,  large  size 
Marrowfats  (not  small  shots).  Early,  Medium  aud  Late,  two 
pints  each  ;  one  pint  Broad  Beans  ;  one  pint  Dwarf  Kidney 
Beans  ;  half-pint  Runner  Beans.  Ounce  packets  of  the 
following  :— Radish,  long  ;  Radish,  turnip  ;  Cress,  Spinach, 
Parsley,  Parsnip  Turnip,  Carrot,  Beet .  Large  packets  of  :— 
Lettuce,  Cos;  Lettuce,  Cabbage;  Ouion,  spring;  Onion, 
winter ;  Savoy,  Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Celery,  red  ;  Celery, 
white  ;  Cucumber,  Leek,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Broccoli,  Borecole, 
Vegetable  Marrow.  Tomato,  and  GIVEN  GRATIS  2.000 
SEEDS  OF  SWEET  PEAS,  OR  any  sort  of  above  seeds 
separately  at  half  price,  see  Catalogue. 

Superb  collection  for  green¬ 
house. — Potted  up  now  will  make  magnificent  dis¬ 
play  all  summer.  2  smilax,  2  salvias,  2  caruations,  2  aruas. 
2  fibrous  begonias,  6  tuberous  begonias,  2  ferns,  6  fuchsias 
2  funkia,  4  gloxinias,  6  yellow,  6  white,  2  blue,  marguerites. 
2  primulas,  12  variegated  tradescantia,  2  nicotiana,  t 
calceolarias,  12  mixed  geraniums,  2  passionflower  climbers 
6  gladioli,  6  early  tomatoes,  free,  6/9  ;  half-quantity,  3,9 
The  above  are  all  strong  plants  aud  Lulbs,  named  and 
packed  in  wooden  box.  Carriage  paid.— E.  GAYE,  Oulton 
Broad,  Lowestoft. 

Asparagus  cplossal,  immense 

size  shoots,  unequalled,  grand  variety,  (March  the 
best  month  to  shift).  1  year  roots  2/6  100,  2  year  roots  3/6 
100,  3  year  roots  5/6  100,  extra  stout  transplanted  7/6  100 
Seakale  2/-  dozen.  3/6  orders  free.  GAYE,  Oulton  Broae 
Nurseries,  Lowestoft. 

BLACK  CURRANTS.— Baldwin,  the 

POPULAR  MARKET  FAVOURITE.  —  Immense 
berries.  Heavy  cropper.  One  year  old,  1/4  dozen,  5/6  100 
Two-year.  2/-  dozen,  9/- 100.  Three-year,  3/-  dozen,  12/6  100. 
Carriage  paid. — E.  GAYE  Oulton  Broad,  Lowestoft. 

BEGONIAS  TUBEROUS,  large  2  year 

bulbs.  Singles  in  Rose,  Scarlet,  Yellow,  White. 
Copper,  21-  dozen,  12/- 100.  1  year  ditto,  1/6  dozen,  7/6  10U. 

Doubles,  choice  mixed,  2/-  and  3/-  dozen.  Gloxinias,  choice 
mixed,  1/6  dozen,  8/6  100,  with  full  CULTURAL  DIREC¬ 
TIONS.  Fibrous  Begonias,  assorted  strong  pot  plants 
3/6  dozen.  All  post  free.— E.  GAYE,  Oulton  Broad 
Nurseries,  Lowestoft. 

TOMATO  PRODIGIOSUS.— Popular 

favourite.  Unequalled  for  earliness,  heavy  cropping, 
disease-resisting  properties.  We  are  having  numerous 
testimonials  and  repeat  orders  from  last  year’s  delighted 
customers.  Thousands  of  strong,  sturdy  plants,  December 
sown,  TWICE  transplanted,  2/-  doz.,  10/- 100 ;  from  pots, 
with  mould,  3/6  doz.,  post  free,  with  full  CULT  ORAL  DI¬ 
RECTIONS,  making  success  certain  ;  SEED,  packets,  1.- 
The  fruit  of  this  superb,  dwarf,  short  jointed  variety  is 
smooth  medium  size,  finisliing  with  a  point,  no  unsightly 
“  eye.”  Fruiterers  rush  for  it ! ! — E.  GAYE,  Oulton  Broau 
Nurseries,  Lowestoft. 

Rhubarb  st.  martin,  the 

V  EARLIEST  RED  VARIETY.  Unequalled  for  forcing 
One-year  roots,  2/-  dozen,  8/- 100.  Two-year  clumps,  4/-  dozen 
20/-  100.-  Carriage  paid.  —  E.  GAYE,  Oulton  Broad 
Lowestoft. 

HARDY  PERENNIALS  :  —  Make 

showy  garden  all  the  summer  : — 6  Columbines,  2 
Auriculas,  12  Michaelmas  Daisy,  6  Calliopsis,  6  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  2  Caruations  Double,  6  Delphiniums,  6  Sweet 
Williams,  6  Doronicum,  6  Foxgloves,  2  Pinks,  6  Gaillardias, 
2  Hollyhocks,  6  Honeysuckle,  2  Hypericum,  0  Lupins,  • 
Poppy,  2  Periwinkles,  6  Tradescantia,  6  Silver  Grass,  o 
Pyretlirums,  12  Sunflowers,  12  Rudbeckia,  2  Pldox,  t 
Veronica,  6  Creeping  Jenny.  Packed  in  box,  all  strong 
plants  (26  sorts)  7/6,  half  quantity  4/6.  Carnage  paid. 
E.  GAYE,  Oulton  Broad  Nurseries,  Low'estoft. 
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NOTICES. 

To  Readers  and  Correspondents. 

“THB  GARDENING  WORLD”  is  published  by 
MACLAREN  AND  SONS,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.O. 
Telegrams  and  Cables :  “  Buns,"  London.  _  Telephone 
Number :  997  Holborn.  *■ 

“THE  GARDENING  WORLD”  Is  published  every 
Tuesday,  and  dated  for  the  following  Saturday.  Prioa 
One  Penny.  Annual  Subscription  (prepaid),  post  free, 
(a  6d.  United  Kingdom  ;  8s.  8d.  Abroad.  Cheques  and 
remittanoes  generally  should  be  made  payable  to 
Haolaren  and  Sons,  and  crossed  London  City  and  Midland 
Bank. 

Advertisement  Orders  should  be  addressed  to  the  Pub¬ 
lishers.  The  insertion  of  advertisements  cannot  be 
guaranteed  for  the  following  issue  unless  received  by 
Saturday  before  date  of  publication. 

EDITORIAL. — Letters  for  publication,  specimens  for 
naming,  requests  for  information,  manuscripts  and 
photographs  must  be  addressed  to  the  Editor.  Corre¬ 
spondents  should  write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only, 
and  give  name  and  address  as  well  as  nom-de-plume. 
The  Editor  will  not  be  responsible  for  loss  of  unaccepted 
manuscripts,  photographs,  etc.,  but  if  stamps  be  enclosed 
ordinary  care  will  be  exercised  to  ensure  return.  If 
payment  hr  photographs  or  text  is  desired,  the  price  for 
reproduction  must  be  distinctly  stated,  and  it  must  be 
understood  that  only  the  actual  bhotographer  or  owner 
of  the  copyright  will  be  dealt  with.  All  contributions 
of  any  kind  in  the  Prize  Competitions  become  the 
property  of  the  Proprietors  of  “THE  GARDENING 
WORLD.”  The  Editor’s  decision  in  Prize  Competitions  is 
Inal. 

SPECIMEN  COPIES. — The  Publishers  will  be  pleased 
to  send  specimen  copies  of  “ THE  GARDENING  WORLD  ” 
for  distribution  amoDgst  friends,  and  will  appreciate  th« 
MM  ices  rendered  by  readers  in  this  connection. 


Bdifottial. 


KytaU  Qsdu&s. 

Since  it  was  discovered  that  Orchids 
could  be  raised  in  this  country  by  the 
crossing  of  two  species  a  large  number  of 
specialists  have  given  attention  to  the 
crossing  and  recrossing  of  many  species 
until  at  the  present  day  there  must  be 
hundreds  of  hybrids  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  It  is  necessary  that  these  should 
be  recorded,  together  with  their  parentage, 
otherwise  the  names  would  be  in  endless 
and  intricate  confusion  owing  to  the  re¬ 
naming  of  hybrids  that  previously  existed 
and  had  names.  To  obviate  this  difficulty 
Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans, 
published  a  list  of  hybrids  in  their  ‘‘‘Cul-  “ 
tural  Guide,”  published  in  1901,  followed 
by  a  supplement  bringing  the  list  from 
1901  to  1903.  In  March,  1906,  they  pub¬ 
lished  an  entirely  new  list  devoted  to  all 
the  hybrids  known -to  exist  up  to  date. 
These  included  the  hybrids  raised  arti¬ 
ficially.  together  with  introduced  forms 
supposed  to  be  hybrids  and  some  of  which 
have  since  proved  to  be. 

In  this  last  vear’s  list  the  hybrids  are 
arranged  alphabetically  under  their 
generic  names.  Then  in'  Table  I.  the 
first  column  is  reserved  for  the  name  of 
the  hybrid,  the  second  column  gives  the 
name  of  the  seed  parent,  and  the  third 
column  gives  the  name  of  the  pollen  par¬ 
ent.  That  is  useful  so  far  as  it  goes,  be¬ 
cause  if  the  cultivator  knows  the  names 
of  the  hybrids  he  has  in  his  -collection  he 
can  turn  to  this  list  and  find  the  names  of 
the  parents.  Table  II.  is  arranged  on  a 
different  plan  ;  the  first  column  contains 
the  name  of  the  seed  parent,  the  second 
the  name  of  the  pollen  parent,  and  the 
third  the  name  of  the  product.  Now  in 
this  case  if  the  cultivator  remembers  the 
name  of  the  seed  parent  he  can  also  find 
the  name  of  the  pollen  parent  and  the 


proper  name  to  be  given  the  hybrid. 
Table  III.,  the  first  column  contains  the 
names  of  the  pollen  parent  of  a  scries 
of  hybrids  and  the  second  column  the 
name  of  the  seed  bearer,  while  the  third 
column  gives  the  name  of  the  product, 
that  is,  t he  hybrid.  Now,  whichever  of 
these  names  the  cultivator  knows  or  re¬ 
members,  he  can  turn  to  this  list  and  find 
all  the  other  items  which  he  desires  to 
know  concerning  it.  As  an  example  of 
what  has  been  done,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  Cypripedium  insigne  variety  Chan- 
tini  has  many  times  been  crossed  with 


spicerianum  by  different  growers,  and  a 
large  number  of  distinct  seedlings  have 
been  given  different  names,  but  they  all 
come  under  C.  leeanum,  as  varieties  of  it. 

Messrs.  Sander  have  again  brought 
their  list  up  to  date,  namely,  from  1905  to 
1907.  This,  of  course,  is  merely  addenda 
to  the  list,  and  they  are  in  the  form  of 
loose  sheets,  so  that  they  can  be  inserted 
in  their  proper  places  according  as  they 
represent  Table  I.,  Table  II.,  or  Table 
III.  It  is  worked  out  on  precisely  the 
same  plan  as  the  list  of  “Orchid  Hybrids  ” 
published  last  year. 


The  Showy  Coneflower 


-j 


(Rudbeckia  .Speciosa). 


A  number  of  the  North  American  Rud- 
beckias  are  useful  and  showy  border 
plants,  but  none  more  so  than  R.  speciosa. 
Its  dwarf  habit  makes  it  suitable  for  small 
gardens  and  narrow  borders.  The  growth 
is  also  so  regular  and  even  that  it  may 
with  advantage  be  used  for  making  a  bed 
on  the  lawn,  or  for  planting  a  bed  or  large 
clump  in  the  pleasure  grounds  where  less 
time  is  usually  expended  by  gardeners 
than  in  the  flower  garden  proper.  It  is 
a  first-class  amateur's  plant,  and  is  the 
best  of  the  dwarf  ones,  because  hardiest 
and  most  easy  to  grow  successfully. 


It  grows  about  18  in.  to  2  ft.  high,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  One 
point  to  be  remembered  is  that  it  should 
never  be  planted  in  a  dry  situation,  be¬ 
cause  the  drought  of  July  and  August  is 
very  severe  upon  it  just  at  the  time  when 
the  plant  should  be  at  its  best,  both  grow¬ 
ing  and  flowering.  It  requires  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  moisture,  and  in  a 
dry  soil  the  leaves  flag,  making  the  whole 
plant  look  unhappy.  This  is  more  likely 
to  happen  in  a  dry  gravelly  soil  than  in 
one  of  a  more  substantial  character.  The 
skilled  cultivator,  however,  will  soon  find 
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out  what  is  the  best  place  in  the  garden 
for  it,  and  will  place  it  there  at  an  early 
opportunity. 

Transplanting  may  be  done  in  March 
just  as  the  plant  is  about  to  recommence 
growth.  It  can  be  done  again  with  equal 
success  after  flowering  has  finished  and 
the  autumn  rains  commence  either  in 
September  or  later,  but  the.  earlier  it  is 
done  the  better,  because  the  plant  gets 
established  before  cold  weather  sets  in. 
In  autumn  the  flower  stems  should,  of 
course,  be  cut  down,  leaving  nothing  but 
the  leaves  springing  from  the  root.  The 
plant  may  then  be  lifted  and  pulled  to 
pieces  by"  shaking  away  the  earth.  The 
best  pieces,  that  is,  the  youngest,  should 
be  selected  for  making  a  fresh  clump  or 
plantation,  and  when  treated  in  this  way 
in  autumn  and  given  plenty  of  room  to 
spread,  it  forms  strong  growth  before  the 
plant  comes  into  bloom  next  summer. 
This  transplanting  and  breaking  up  of  tire 
plant  is  highly  beneficial,  as  it  gives 
fresh  encouragement  to1  growth,  and  plants 
that  are  progressing  with  vigour  flower 
better  and  continue  showy  for  a  longer 
period  of  time. 

The  Coneflowers  are  so  named  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  elevated  disc  which,  in  some 
species,  project  like  the  point  of  a  finger. 
In  this  one  it  is  merely  convex  or  rounded 
and  Sf  a  rich  brown  or  nearly  black  that 
contrasts  beautifully  with  the  golden- 
yellow  ravs.  Propagation  may  also  be 
effected  by  cuttings  and  seeds,  but  by 
dividing  the  plant  in  the  manner  above 
described,  sufficient  can  be  obtained  for 
the  requirements  of  any  garden  in  a 
short  time. 

- - 

Horticultural  Societies’ 
Diary 

of  Forthcoming  Meetings. 

Abbreviations  used. 

H. — Horticultural 
M. I.— Mutual  Improve¬ 

ment 

m.m.— Monthly  meeting 
S. — Society 

w.m. — Weekly  meeting 

Thus  : — The  Templeton  G.  Am.  ana  Cott.  M.l.H.s. 
Gardenersj  Amateurs’  and  Cottagers’  Mutual  Improve¬ 
ment  Horticultural  Society. 

NOTICE  TO  SECRETARIES. 

Will  secretaries  of  horticultural  societies 
kindly  send  us  at  their  earliest  convenience 
dates  of  shows  and  meetings  to  be  held 
during  1907? 

March. 

2^th. — Horsforth  G.  M.  I.  S.  (w.m.). 

26th. — Crawley  and  D.  G.  M.  I.  A.  (bi- 
m.m.). 

27th. — Royal  Botanic  Society  of  London 
(m.”  exhibition) ;  Harrietsham  G.  S. 
(m.m.). 

28th. — West  Hartlepcol’and  D.  G.  M.  I.  S. 
(bi-m.m.). 

30th.— Leeds  Paxton  S.  (m.m.) ;  Benfieldside 
and  D.  Sweet  Pea  S.  (m.m.). 

- - 

Manures  for  Roses. 

The  “  Rose  Annual,”  just  issued  by  the 
National  Rose  Society,  contains  a  paper 
by  Dr.  Bernard  Dyer  on  the  best  manures 
for  Roses  on  different  soils,  based  on  an 
analysis  of  various  Roses  submitted  to 
him.  He  recommends  basic  slag  in  the 
proportion  of  30Z.  to  qoz.  per  square  yard, 
nitrate  of  soda,  fish,  guano,  blood  manure, 
bone  meal,  and  Peruvian  guano.  A  table 
is  given  setting  forth  the  quantities  to  be 
used  in  different  soils. 


A. — Association 
Am. — Amateurs 
Chy.-^Chrysanthemum 
c.m. — Committee  meeting 
Cott.— Cottage  or  Cottagers 
D. — District 
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Sweet  Peas.  =4 

.  .  Work  for  March. 


Now  that  March  is  here,  even  those  gar¬ 
deners  who  have  been  unmoved  by  the 
prevailing  enthusiasm  for  Sweet  Peas  will 
be  influenced  by  the  spirit  of  the  return¬ 
ing  spring  to  make  at  least  some  efforts 
towards  securing  a  display  during  the 
coming  summer. 

If  the  ground  has  not  yet  been  pre¬ 
pared,  no  time  is  to  be  lost  before  the 
completion  of  this  important  operation. 
Any  animal  manure  used  now  must  be 
thoroughly  decayed,  otherwise  it  is  liable 
to  do  as  much  harm  as  good. 

Although,  in  favourable  seasons,  it  is 
possible  to  sow  seeds  in  the  open  ground 
during  the  latter  half  of  February,  March 
is  the  more  popular  month,  and  the  earlier 
this  operation  is  performed  now,  the 
better.  The  precise  date  should  depend 
very  largely  upon  the  condition  of  the 
soil,  which  should  be  free  from  frost  and 
fairly  dry.  If  the  ground  is  wet;  it  is 
always  wise  to  wait  until  it  dries.  In¬ 
deed,- “Keep  off  the  ground  while  it  is 
wet”  is  a  very’  useful  maxim,  for  it  applies 
to  all  cultural  operations  of  all  flowers 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Of  course, 
come  light,  sandy  soils  dry  very  quickly, 
but  many  clay  soils  take  quite  a  long 
time.  It  should  be  a  gardeners  great 
care  to  thoroughly  understand  the  peculi¬ 
arities  of  his  own  soil. 

To  sow  the  seeds,  make  a  trench  about 
six  inches  deep,  lay  the  seeds  about  two 
inches  apart  in  the  bottom,  and  replace 
the  soil  to  a  depth  of  about  two  inches. 
Under  ordinary  conditions  more  plants 
will  appear  than  are  really  required,  and 
thev  will  have  to  be  thinned  out  later. 
Expensive  seeds,  however,  can  be  sown 
two  or  three  times  as  thinly. 

Some  reader  may  be  undecided  whether 
to  grow  clumps  or  rows.  Each  system 
has  its  advocates,  but  as  regards  the 
quality  of  the  flowers  yielded,  there  seems 
to  be  very  little  to  choose.  It  is  fairly 
generally  admitted  that  where  a  plot  of 
ground  is  to  be  devoted  to  Sweet  Peas, 
rows  are  the  more  economical  of  space, 
for  trade  growers  almost  invariably  use 
this  system.  On  the  other  hand,  how¬ 
ever,  most  persons  of  taste  will  agree  that 
where  Sweet  Peas  are  grown  m  a  mixed 
bed  or  border,  clumps  indubitably  give 
a  better  decorative  effect. 

If  several  parallel  rows  are  grown,  they 
should  be  at  least  five  feet  apart.  Six 
or  seven  feet  is  none  too  much  where  the 
plants  grow  very  tall.  , 

Complaints  are  sometimes  made  that 
mice  eat  the  seeds  before  they  germinate. 
Where  there  is  any  fear  of  the  depreda¬ 
tions  of  these  rodents,  it  is  wise  to  damp 
the  coats  of  the  seeds  before  sowing,  and 
sprinkle  them  with  red  lead. 

The  birds,  like  the  poor,  are  always 
with  us,  and  if  they  have  an  opportunity, 
thev  will  work  havoc  with  the  young  seed¬ 
lings  when  they  appear.  How  many  a 
time  has  the  seedsman  been  blamed  for 
the  non-germination  of  the  seeds,  when, 
if  the  truth  were  known,  the  seeds  ger¬ 


minated  well,  but  the  birds  removed  the 
young  plants  directly  they  appeared.  No 
man  who  values  his  plants  will  leave  them 
unprotected.  Many  devices  may’  be 
known  to  the  reader,  but  one  of  the 
cheapest  and,  at  the  same  time,  one  of 
the  best,  is  the  liberal  use  of  black  cotton 
stretched  tightly  along  the  rows.  A 
correspondent  wrote  last  year  that  the 
cotton  device  had  proved  useless  with 
him,  but  this  was  probably  due  to  the  use 
of  insufficient  cotton.  The  present  writer 
has  always  found  it  quite  safe,  and  that 
in  a  district  where  it  cannot  be  said  that 
birds  are  scarce  or  harmless,  seeing  that 
even  in  June  last  year  they  pecked  away 
half  of  the  flower  buds  of  one  row,  and 
in  October  took  ripening  seed.  To  ensure 
safety,  three  or  four  lengths  of  cotton 
should  be  stretched  on  each  side  of  the 
rows,  at  heights  varying  from  one  to  five 
inches  above  the  level  of  the  ground.  If, 
when  the  plants  outgrow  this  protection, 
the  birds  attack  them,  more  cotton  must 
be  added. 

Slugs  .and  snails  also  are  very’  fond  of 
Sweet  Peas,  and  at  times  .prove  very- 
troublesome.  To  guard  against  them, 
sprinkle  soot  or  lime  along  the  rows, 
near  the  plants.  If,  in  spite  of  this,  the 
pests  still  prove  destructive,  it  is  wise  to 
visit  the  plants  on  a  warm  moist  evening, 
armed  with  a  lantern.  The  creatures 
will  then  be  caught  in  the  act  of  feeding, 
and  may  easily  be  destroy-ed. 

Plants  which  have  been  raised  in  a 
greenhouse  should  now  be  placed  in  cold 
frames,  where  they^  should  be  hardened 
off  by  removing  the  lights  during  fine 
weather.  By  the  end  of  the  month  the 
lights  will  only  be  required  in  very  wet  or 
cold  weather.  Under  very  favourable 
circumstances  plants  do  well  when  planted 
out  during  the  last  week  of  March,  but 
in  most  instances  it  is  preferable  to  wait 
until  April. 

It  does  not  seem  to  be  generally  known 
by  amateurs  that,  in  the  spring,  Sweet 
Peas  may  be  propagated  by  means  ot 
cuttings.  "  The  seeds  of  some  varieties  arc. 
so  cheap  that  this  method  is  unnecessary, 
but  when  one  has  to  pay  threepence  per 
seed,  the  case  is  entirely  "different.  Slips 
about  three  inches  long  make  good  cut¬ 
tings,  and  if  planted  in  fairly-  sandy  soil, 
they  will  root  with  comparative  ease.  The 
plants  from  which  the  cuttings  are  taker, 
send  out  fresh  shoots  and  seem  little  the. 
worse  from  their  decapitation. 

Springy  woody  cuttings  root  much 

better  than  soft,  sappy  ones.  This 

method  of  propagation  is  used  by  trade 
growers  to  increase  their  stocks  of  novel¬ 
ties.  From  one  plant  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  quite  a  number  of  young  plants. 

Where  seedlings,  are  raised  in  a  green¬ 
house,  a  few  may  be  selected  and  potted 
into  large  pots  for  flowering  under  glass ; 
they  will  then  bloom  earlier  than  those 
outside.  Many  plants  are  grown 

especially  for  this  purpose,  and  are 

planted  "in  the  autumn  for  very  early 
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flowering.  Mont  Blanc,  Earliest  of  All, 
Earliest  White,  and  Earliest  Sunbeams 
are  four  varieties  which,  owing  to  their 
precocity  in  blooming,  are  specially 
suited  for  this  method  of  culture.  Earliest 
of  All  is  a  specially  early  selection  from 
the  old  Blanche  Terry,  which  it  resembles 
in  colour.  There  seem  to  be  several 
strains  of  it,  varying  in  earliness. 

It  is  probable  that  the  list  of  early 
varieties  will  soon  be  considerably  in¬ 
creased,  for  in  the  1907  year  book  of  the 
National  Sweet  Pea  Society,  particulars 
(with  a  photograph)  are  given  of  very  early 
selections  of  Sweet  Peas,  which  may  be 
had  in  bloom  all  the  winter.  Sports, 
blopming  very'  early,  have  occurred  with 
several  growers,  and  it  i;s  possible  that  the 
winter  flowering  Sweet  Peas  hailing  from 
America,  for  which  is  claimed  a  hybrid 
origin,  are  merely  sports  similar  to  those 
which  have  occurred  at  home. 

The  Sweet  Pea  annual,  referred  to 
above,  has  already  been  mentioned  in  the 
editorial  column,  and  it  need  only  be 
added  that  it  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  lover  of  the  Sweet  Pea.  It  can  be 
obtained  from  the  secretary  of  the  society, 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Curtis,  of  Adelaide  Road, 
Brentford,  Middlesex. 

G.  F.  Drayson. 

- gflf — 

Or?ior?s. 

Growing 
Fine  Specimens. 

In  the  race  for  improvement  and  in 
competition  at  special  exhibitions  where 
prizes  are  offered  for  the  heaviest  bulbs, 
Onions  are  now  so  fine  that  under  the 
special  culture  adopted  fine  specimens 
will  scale  from  2)4  to  3/4  lbs.  each.  The 
method  consists  in  sowing  the  seeds  in 
shallow  boxes  in  January',  and  placing  in 
gentle  heat.  When  three  to  four  inches 
in  height  the  plants  are  carefully  lifted 
and  dibbled  into  other  boxes  some  two 
inches  apart,  using  a  compost  of  good 
turfy  loam,  and  one-fourth  of  well  decayed 
manure.  About  the  end  of  April,  after 
having  been  gradually  hardened  off,  they 
are  carefully  lifted  with  a  good  ball  of 
soil  and  planted  in  deeply  trenched  and 
highly  manured  ground.  The  rows 
should  be  18  inches  apart,  15  inches  being 
allowed  from  plant  to  plant.  Each  plant 
must.be  staked  and  a  tie  given  until  es¬ 
tablished.  During  the  summer  alternate 
light  dressings  of  nitrate  of  soda,  salt, 
soot  and  guano  must  be  given,  and 
manure  water  in  quantity  if  there  is  very 
dry  weather ;  also  a  thin  coating  of  short 
manure  to  prevent  evaporation  would  be 
most  beneficial.  A  large  proportion  of 
these  Onions  do  not  keep  long,  seldom, 
indeed,  later  than  the  end  of  the  year. 
The  mcst  favoured  kinds  to  grow  for  ex¬ 
hibition  are  Lord  Keeper,  Ailsa  Craig, 
Rousham  Park  Hero,  and  Anglo-Spanish. 
These  are  all  good  bulbs  of  even  size, 
large,  firm,  sound  and  clean,  high  in  the 
shoulder  and  with  thin  necks  or  stems- 
J.  C.  SCAMMELL. 


Over  5,000  species  of  Orchids  are  now 
known  to  botanists.  Orchids  are  found  in 
every  part  of  the  world. 
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Penny  Packets  of  Seeds. 

Truly  this  is  an  age  of  the  nimble  penny. 
Whenever  I  venture  in  any  large  town  there 
I  find  a  shop  which  exhibits  a  notice  to  the 
effect  that  every  article  offered  is  priced  at 
one  penny.  The  penny  rage  has  got  into 
gardening  circles  with  a  vengeance.  Penny 
packets  of  seeds  have  been  in  vogue  longer 
than  I  can  remember,  Ryders  being  the  first 
to  offer  them  for  sale.  Now  we  have  seve¬ 
ral  firms  that  handle  penny  packets  exclu¬ 
sively,  and  moreover  claim  that  their  goods 
are  equal  to  the  highest  priced  seeds  in  the 
market.  In  the  majority  of  cases  this  is  so. 
It  is  simply  a  smaller  packet,  the  idea  being 
that  an  amateur  does  not  want  to  spend  six¬ 
pence  when  one  penny  will  do.  However, 
I  would  not  venture  to  say  that  a  penny 
packet  of  some  kinds  of  seed  is  equal  to 
that  offered  by  a  firm  that  specialises  in 
that  particular  flower,  and  which  entails 
great  expense  in  the  way  of  greenhouses, 
etc.  Nevertheless,  this  is  the  penny  age. 
Labels  and  Stakes. 

We  find  nurserymen  offering  various  plants 
at  one  penny  a  time — plants  which  a  few 
years  ago  would  have  cost  a  great  deal 
more.  The  other  day  I  went  into  a  little 
general  shop  and  there  saw  penny  packets 
of  pot  labels  nicely  painted  and  penny 
bundles  of  plant  stakes.  They  were  the 
goods  of  a  well-known  firm,  and  I  think 
there  were  12  labels  and  9  eighteen-inch 
stakes.  What  a  chance  for  the  little  win¬ 
dow  gardener ! 

Speaking  of  labels  and  stakes  reminds  me 
that  these  useful  articles  should  be  ready 
at  hand.  Where  seed  sowing  has  taken 
place,  I  dare  say  the  seed  plot  looks  like  a 
graveyard,  filled  with  tombstones.  Stakes, 
too,  will  soon  be  required.  Indeed  when 
planting  out  Dahlia  roots,  etc.,  it  is  safer 
to  drive  the  stake  in  at  the  same  time. 
All  doubtful  or  dilapidated  stakes  in  use  in 
the  garden  should  be  renewed,  or  there  may 
be  trouble  later  on. 

Roses. 

There  is  an  old  Arab  proverb  which  says, 
“  He  who  knows,  and  knows  he  knows,  is 
wise.”  The  wise  amateur  knows  that  even 
now  it  is  not  too  late  to  plant  Roses,  pro¬ 
viding  that  they  were  lifted  some  time  ago. 
It  often  happens  that  delay®  are  impossible 
to  avoid.  I  have  had  a  fill  of  them,  and  am 
still  sampling  them,  not  because  I  like  de¬ 
lays,  huit  simply  because  I  am  like  other  poor 
mortals,  and  possess  but  one  pair  of  hands. 
Prune  the  Roses  hard  as  soon  as  planted 
and  give  a  good  mulch  of  manure,  especially 
if  the  soil  is  light. 

Buying  Carnation  Plants. 

If  new  stocks  of  Pansies,  Violas  and  Car¬ 
nations  are  being  secured,  get  them  into 
position  at  once.  When  purchasing,  make 
sure  you  are  not  buying  a  pig  in  a  poke. 
There  are  many  plausible  frauds  who  jour¬ 
ney  about  with  healthy  looking  Carnations, 
each  neatly  labelled,  but  shun  them  like 
poison. 

It  is  20  to  1  the  plants  are  “  Jacks,”  that 
is,  common  seedlings  which  are  grown  by 
florists  for  foliage  only.  The  flowers  are 
generally  very  small,  single  and  crimson  in 
colour.  The  labels  are  all  humbug.  My 
advice  is  to  look  askance  at  all  named 


plants  carried  by  hawkers.  They  know  that 
a  plant  with  a  name  is  worth  half-a-dozen 
unnamed,  and  so  they  do  their  best  to 
satisfy  the  demand. 

Violas  and  Pansies. 

Violas  and  Pansies,  if  obtained  from  a 
specialist,  may  be  relied  upon.  The  cheap 
stuff  sold  in  the  streets  is  often  very,  very 
poor.  Plants  in  bloom  are  generally  offered 
but  it  is  by  no  means  the  best  plan  to  pur¬ 
chase  at  such  a  time.  A  reliable  nursery¬ 
man  keeps  a  good  strain,  and  can  meet  one's 
wants,  either  in  -the  named  or  unnamed  line. 
Gladioli. 

Gladioli  corms  should  be  brought  from 
their  winter  quarters,  and  if  the  soil  is  in 
the  right  condition,  planted  right  away. 
Keep  the  crowns  four  inches  below  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  bury  the  corm  in  sand,  if  possible. 
Clay’s  Fertiliser  or  bone  flour  ate  first  rate, 
if  a  teaspoonful  is  stirred  at  the  bottom  of 
the  hole  before  placing  the  sand  and  corm. 
On  cold  soilSj  especially  if  the  flowers  are 
wanted  early,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  start  the 
corms  in  pots  in  a  warm  frame.  Use  deep 
pots. 

Begonias. 

See  that  Begonia  tubers  in  frames  are 
kept  just  mo'ist.  Do  not  saturate,  however, 
I  have  heard  from  several  growers  that 
Begonias  have  kept  rather  badly  this  past 
winter.  If  this  is  so  with  readers,  an  early 
purchase  of  fresh  -stock  is  advisable.  Seed 
boxes,  too,  should  have  attention  in  the  way 
of  shading,  watering,  etc. 

Half-Hardy  Annuals. 

Half-hardy  annuals  may  still  be  sown, 
with  every  chance  of  success.  Indeed, 
-there  is  less  chance  of  damping  off  now  that 
longer  days  are  with  us.  These  who 
would  like  a  later  batch  of  Pansies  should 
sow  a  good  strain  in  a  cool  frame.  The 
resultant  plants  will  come  in  well  later  on, 
and  if  necessary  may  be  cut  back  after 
flowering,  after  which  they  will  flower  in 
late  autumn  and  stand  well  through  next 
winter. 

It  is  a  good  idea  to  make  a  final  perusal 
of  plant  lists  before  the  season  advances. 
One  not  infrequently  finds  an  odd  corner 
which  has  not  been  taken  into  consideration, 
and  a  glance  through  a  catalogue  may  dis¬ 
close  something  that  will  just  fit  the  case. 
Always  aim  at  having  something  different 
from  your  neighbour’s.  If  the  landlord 
builds  a  row  of  houses  exactly  alike,  there 
is  no  reason  why  each  garden  should  con- 
tain  the  same  kinds  of  plants. 
Chrysanthemums. 

Do  not  forget  that  the  present  is  a  good 
time  to  order  early  flowering  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums.  There  are  plenty  of  good  varieties 
at  very  cheap  rates,  and  a  garden  without 
’Mums  in  September  and  October  will  not 
show  up  very  brightly. 

Sowing  Grass  Seed. 

Where  soil  is  workable,  and  has  firmed 
down,  grass  seed  may  be  sown.  Only  a  very 
little  soil  need  be  scattered  over  the  seed". 
The  plot  of  course  must  be  thoroughly 
rolled  before  sowing,  but  it  should  be  stirred 
a  little  with  a  rake,  to  break  up  the  smooth¬ 
ness.  Roll  after  Sowing,  but  the  soil  must 
be  right  or  it  will  stick. 

Lawns. 

Roll  and  well  sweep  lawns,  prior  to  bring- 
ing  out  the  mower.  The  latter  should  be 
tested  as  to  its  working  powers,  before  the 
mowing  time  comes  in  real  earnest. 
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The  Fruit  Garden. 

Make  sure  that  the  dear  birds  are  not 
feasting  upon  fruit  tree  buds.  These  pests 
are  not  at  all  particular  whether  the  buds 
are  merely  leaves  in  embryo,  or  fruit  buds. 
They  treat  them  all  alike. 

Strawberries. 

If  Strawberry  beds  have  not  yet  been 
mulched,  give  them  a  good  coating  of  long, 
littery7  stable  manure.  1  his  serves  as  a 
stimulant,  and  being  fresh,  the  straw  goes 
a  long  way  towards  keeping  the  future  fruit 
clean. 

Labels. 

This  is  a  very  good  time  to  overhaul 
labels.  Where  metal  ones  are  used  there  is 
little  fear  of  their  being  injured.  See  that 
the  wires  used  to  hold  them  are  not  injur¬ 
ing  the  bark. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

The  Birds. 

Do  not  ■  overlook  the  fact  that  birds  are 
fond  of  newly-appearing  Teas.  Often  when 
not  exactly  observable  to  the  eye,  birds  find 
the  young  sprouts  and  play  havoc  with 
them.  The  same  applies  to  all  kinds  of 
Cabbage  seed.  It  must  be  thoroughly  netted 
or  one  may  wake  up  one  day7  to  find  the 
whole  lot  ruined. 

The  Soil. 

Ground  that  was  not  dug  in  time  to  be 
pulverised  by7  frost,  should  be  stirred  about 
with  the  hoe  or  rake.  This  of  course  refers 
only  to  spots  where  seed  such  as  Carrots, 
etc.,  is  to  be  sown. 

Asparagus. 

Asparagus  seed  may  now  be  sown  on  a 
good  bed.  If  well  looked  after  and  not 
crowded,  the  seedlings,  will  make  fine  little 
plants  for  setting  out  next  year. 

Artichokes. 

Suckers  of  Globe  Artichokes,  or  small 
portions  of  same,  should  now  be  planted  in 
rich  soil.  They  require  a  good  square  yard 
of  space,  as  they  grow  amazingly..  In  the 
early  stages  of  their  growth,  the  spaces  may 
be  utilised  for  raising  Radishes,  Lettuce, 
gtc. 

Clear  off  old  Sprouts  and  Broccoli  stumps 
and  break  up  the  ground,  which  may  be 
utilised  for  Potatos  or  Celery.  Manure,  of 
course,  must  be  used  when  digging,  as  greens 
draw  heavily  upon  the  land. 

Tuniips. 

On  light,  warm  land,  Early  Milan  or 
Snowball  Turnips  may  be  sown,  but  beware 
of  birds,  which  are  keen  on  such  items  at 
this  period  of  the  year. 

Celerv. 

If  Celery  in  the  frames  can  be  handled, 
prick  out  into  boxes  filled  with  rich  soil. 
Keep  free  from  frost"  and  cold  draughts,  as 
a  check  now  will  spoil  it. 

Onions. 

The  big  Onion  plot  should  be  frequently 
stirred  over  to  work  in  the  dressings  applied 
recentlv.  A  little  rotten  manure  may  be 
worked  in  at  the  same  time.  It  will  soon 
be  time  to  plant  out  box  raised  Onions:. 

IIorti. 


The  Amateur’s  Greenhouse. 

Lobelias. 

If  further  increase  is  desired,  the  tops  of 
cuttings  struck  a  month  or  so  ago  may  be 
taken  off  and  rooted;  the  merest  tip  will 
grow  into  a  nice  little  plant  by  bedding 
time,  still  two  months  ahead  of  us.  Seed¬ 
lings  raised  in  early  February  will  also  give 
plenty  of  cuttings' if  snipped  over  with  a 
pair  of  scissors.  Deep  pans  should  be  well 
crocked  and  filled  with  a  light,  sandy  com¬ 
post  with  a  layer  of  sand  on  the  surface. 


Into  this  sand  the  cuttings  should  be  dib¬ 
bled  some  15  in.  or  2  in.  apart,  made  firm, 
and  watered  in.  If  carefully7  shaded,  and 
very  gently  syringed  twice  or  thrice  daily, 
the  cuttings  will  very  quickly  root,  and  may 
then  receive  ordinary  greenhouse  treatment. 
Geraniums  ior  Pots. 

The  time  for  propagating  the  stock  of 
winter  flowering  Geraniums  is  now  upon  us, 
but  before  putting  in  *  a  single  cutting  I 
would  advise  readers  to  go  through  their 
stock  and  put  aside  the  most  shapely  plants 
for  growing  into  specimens'  in  pots'.  The 
more  ungainly  plants  will  give  quite  enough 
cuttings  for  winter,  and  the  nice  shaped, 
stocky  plants  will  grow  into  beautiful  flower¬ 
ing  specimens  in  7  in.  or  8  in.  pots  during 
the  early7  summer.  The  selected  plants 
should  not  be  cut  back,  but  simply  have  the 
crocks  and  a  little  of  the  old  top  soil  re¬ 
moved  and  placed  into  large  pots.  Seven- 
inch  pots  will  do  for  plants  now  in  5  in. 
pots,  and  8  in.  pots  for  those  now  in  6  in. 
ones.  Use  good,  fibrous  loam  3  parts,  leaf- 
mould  1  part,  and  r-6th  part  of  old  mortar 
rubble  instead  of  sand.  Pot  firmly,  and 
keep  in  the  sunniest  part  of  the  greenhouse. 

Geraniums  for  Winter. 

Remove  the  tips  of  shoots  of  plants  not 
required  for  growing  as  above,  and  insert 
each  singly  in-  a  25  in.  or  3  in.  pot.  Good 
sized  cuttings  should  be  chosen.  Cut  below 
a  leaf  joint'tif  possible,  and  insert  firmly  in 
a  hole  at  the  base  of  which  a  little  sand 
has  been  first  placed.  The  cuttings  root 
best  in  the  full  sun,  shade  not  being  at  all 
necessary  if  the  syringe  plays  over  them 
twice  daily.  Give  air  in  abundance  when 
roots  are  formed,  and  pinch  out  the  tops  to 
get  back  breaks. 

Tuberous  Begonias. 

These  should  all  come  out  of  their  winter 
quarters  now,  and  be  prepared  for  the  sum¬ 
mer  campaign.  The  specimens  for  pots 
should  be  kept  by  themselves,  and  given 
rather  warmer  quarters  than  those  intended 
for  bedding  out.  The  latter  can  scarcely 
be  grown  too  cool  provided  they  are  not 
also  kept  so  moist  .as  to  induce  danger  of 
rotting.  A  layer  of  ooooanut  fibre  refuse 
and  sand,  mixed,  should  be  placed  under 
and  round  the  tubers  in  a  fairly  deep  box, 
but  there  is  no  need  to  cover  them.  If  the 
syringe  is  in  constant  use  in  the  house 
enough  moisture  will  probably  reach  the 
tubers  to  enable  them  to  start  strongly. 

Pelargoniums. 

These  glorious  plants  must  now  be  kept 
well  supplied  with  water  and  receive  plenty 
of  air.  If  stood  on  a  base  of  moist  ashes 
growth  will  be  very  free ;  and,  moreover, 
keep  clean.  Greenfly  must  be  keenly 
watched  for  and  destroyed  on  sight,  as  once 
the  pest  gets  established  it  is  exterminated 
with  great  difficulty.  A  well  grown  and 
clean  Pelargonium  is  one  of  the  most  showy 
and  decorative  plants  the  greenhouse  can 
possess.  A  Starved  and  greenfly  infested 
specimen  is  a  disgrace  to  a  noble  class  of 
plants. 

Potting  and  Dividing  Ferns. 

Just  when  the  new  fronds  commence 
putting  in  an  appearance  is  the  best  time  to 
deal  with  Ferns,  as  practically  anything 
one  likes  may  be  done  with  them  at  that 
period.  I  do  not  care  for  Ferns  in  general 
in  pots  larger  than  the  6  in.  size,  so  I  al¬ 
ways  split  u;p  specimens  Ihe  year  after  they 
have  reached  that  size.  A  portion  of  the 
bottom  i>  cu.t  eff  with  a  pruning  knife  or 
sharp  axe,  and  the  remaining  ball  of  soil 
and  roots  is  split  vertically  down  the 
middle.  A  few  bangs  on  the  potting  bench 
soon  makes  the  severed  halves  take  oh  a 
roughly  circular  shape,  when  each  is  -potted 
in  a  5  in.  pot.  Firm  potting  should  be 
the  rule,  getting  the  potting  stick  to  work 
round  the  sides  of  the  pot.  Shading  and 
syringing  must  follow  this  splitting  up. 


Peaches. 

The  new  shoots  will  now  be  pushing 
apace,  and  as  only  one-fourth  or  less  will 
be  needed,  an  early  start  should  be  made  in 
reducing  their  "numbers.  Take  one  old  shoot 
at  a  time,  leave  ithe  lowest  young  shoot  at 
its  base,  and  flick  off  alternate  ones  all  along 
the  branch  with  the  finger ;  treat  all  old 
shoots  or  branches  similarly.  A  few  days 
after  this  first  thinning  is  finished,  rub 
off  another  batch  of  shoots,  and  so  on  until 
each  fruit-bearing  branch  has  only  two 
sheets  left,  one  at  its  base  and  another  at 
its  apex-.  The  lower  of  these  will  be'  the 
fruit-bearing  shoot  next  year ;  the  upper  one 
is  left  to  “  draw  the  sap”  and  feed  the 
fruit  now  on  the  tree. 

Potatos  in  Frames. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  many  of  my  readers 
indulge  in  these  luxuries,  but  lot  me  warn 
any  who  do  so  indulge  not  to  give  the  plants 
any  -water ;  a  soft,  soapy  eating  Potato  will 
undoubtedly  follow  the  application  of 
water.  The  tops  may  be  laid  down  where 
they  touch  the  glass  by  placing  a  little  seal 
from  the  potting  shed  on  the  stems.  Air 
should  now  be  freely  given,  excepting  on 
cold,  frosty  nights. 

SUNNYSIDE. 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

Thunias. 

There' are  few  Orchids  more  easy  of- cul¬ 
tivation  than  the  species  an-d  hybrid 
Thunias.  In  a  wild  state  the  plants  are 
said  to  be  epiphytal,  but  under  artificial 
cultivation  they  are  treated  as  terrestrial 
plants  and  are  induced  to  grow  very  satis¬ 
factorily.  They  are  a  deciduous  class  of 
plants,  and  commence  making  their  growth 
in  the  early  spring.  The  young  shoots  are 
produced  from  near  the  base  of  the  last 
season’s  growth,  and  as  soon  as  they  have 
attained  a  length  of  about  2  inches  they  emit 
young  roots.  This  is  the  best  stage  at  which 
to  attend  to  the  annual  re-potting. 

The  plants  should  be  turned  out  of  the 
pots  an-d  all  -the  old  potting  compost  shaken 
off,  and  only  sufficient  roots  to  fix  the  plant 
'firmly  allowed  to  remain.  A  stick  suffi¬ 
ciently  strong  to  secure  the  plant  in  posi¬ 
tion  should  now  he  affixed  to  the  old  growth. 
To  make  good  specimens  it  is  well  to  fix 
several  of  these  in  the  :same  pot.  Seleot 
a  suitable  sized  clean  pot  and  fill  it  to  about 
one -third  its  depth  with  clean  broken 
crocks,  the  potting  compost  to  consist  of 
a-bout  equal  portions  of  fibrous  loam,  peat 
and  cho-pped  sphagnum  moss  with  sufficient 
rough  sand  or  finely  broken  crocks  added 
to  render  the  whole  porous.  This  should 
be  made  moderately,  firm,  and  when  potting 
is  completed  the  compost  should  be  about 
an  inch  below  the  rim  c-f  the  pot.  As  soon 
as  potting  is  completed,  give  a  thorough 
watering  with  rain  waiter,  through  a  moder¬ 
ately  coarse  rose.  Careful  watering  will  be 
necessary  afterwards  until  the  pc-ts  become 
filled  with  roots  and  growth  is  robust,  at 
which  period  an  abundance  of  root  mois¬ 
ture,  and  a  saturated  atmosphere  will  suit 
them  well.  In  bright  weather  during  the 
active  season  syringing  overhead  will  be 
found  advantageous ;  in  fact,  if  they  are 
treated  as  ordinary  stove  plants  during  the 
growing  season,  they  will  thrive  well. 

The  plants  flower  immediately  the  growth 
is  completed,  the  flowers  being  pro-duced  in 
drooping  clusters  at  the  apex  of  the  growth. 
After  flowering  the  plants  quickly  mature 
their  growth :  they  should  then  be  placed 
in  a  dry,  light  position,  and  as  the  leaves 
fall  from  the  stems  water  should  be  gradu- 
allv  withheld,  and  the  plants  may  be  placed 
in  a  vinery  or  greenhouse  during  the  pro¬ 
longed  resting  season,  and  as  long  as  they 
are  secure  from  the  reach  of  frost  and  in 
a  dry  state  they  will  remain  in  good  con¬ 
dition  until  growth  commences,  when  with 
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he  return  of  spring  they  may  be  again 
Vansferred  to  warmer  quarters  to  receive 
re  necessary  encouragement  before  being 

jepotted . 

'0  Increase  the  Stock. 

Generally  more  than  one  shoot  is  pro- 
uced  from  strong  plants,  and  for  most 
larden  purposes  this  provides  ample  in- 
;ease.  Where  they  are  wanted  in  quali¬ 
ties  they  may  be  procured  by  cutting  the 
ems  into  lengths,  severing  them  just  below 
node  if  possible,  and  inserting  as  ordinary 
ittings  in  a  compost  of  chopped  sphagnum 
oss  and  sand.  These  should  be  petted  off 
■parately  as  soon  as  new  roots  are  observed 
-  the  base  of  advancing  shoots, 
he  Best  Varieties. 

These  are  T.  marshalliana,  T.  alba  and 
Bensoniae.  The  last  mentioned  is 
.ther  scarce,  but  its  red-purple  flowers  are 
try  attractive.  Among  the  hybrids  T. 
oitchi i  is  the  best  and  grows  even  mere 
gorously  than  the  parent  species. 

H.  J.  Chapman. 
- 4-M- - 

Climbing  Shrubs. 


For  clothing  pergolas,  arbours,  or 
cling  unsightly  objects,  we  have  quite  a 
rge  number  of  suitable  subjects. 
:anothus  azureus  and  its  variety,  Gloire 
Versailles,  Paeonia  Moutan,  Plagian- 
us  Lyalli,  Viburnum  macrocephaium, 
id  Caesalpinia  Gillesii  are  very  effective 
ten  planted  on  a  south  wall.  Better 
bjects  could  not  be  found  for  training 
the  walls  of  an  imposing  or  important 
hiding.  For  pergolas  and  poles,  Passi- 
ira  caerulea,  Lonicera  brachypoda, 

1  lvgonum  baldschuanicum  and  Akebia 
linata  are  adaptable.  Magnolia 
ancliflora,  Myrtus  communis,  Erio- 
trya  japonica  the  Loquat,  Escallonia 
rcrantha,  useful  evergreen  shrubs, 
unus  triloba,  Ribes  speciosa  and  Jas- 
num  officinale  may  also  be  trained  on  a 
:  my  wall.  Muehlenbeckia  complefxa, 
enispermum  canadense,  Vitis  Coig- 
tiae  and  Lonicera  brachypoda  form  an 
ective  screen  to  hide  anything,  pro- 
led  they  are  in  the  open.  Ivy,  Vinca 
ijor  and  V.  minor  are  some  of  the  few 
lich  thrive  under  the  shade  and  drip 
trees.  There  are  many  other  shrubs 
e  Prunus  triboba  which  by  proper 
uning  can  be  made  suitable  as  clim- 
rs.  One  of  the  best  of  the  Leguminous 
1  ler  is  Notospartium  Carmichaeliae. 

.  sminum  nudiflorum  is  one  of  our  valued 
'  Her  flowering  climbers.  Corokia 
■toneaster,  with  its  curious  star-like 
f.vers,  and  Garrya  elliptica,  with  its 
gleeful  catkins,  are  an  acquisition, 
jistarias  and  Roses  must,  of  course,  be 
duded  among  the  many  subjects  that 
tj ike  good  climbers. 

-ondon,  N.  A.  J.  H. 

- 4-M- - 

Vzalea  amof.na  Hexe.  —  There  are 
'  'eiul  varieties  of  Azalea  amoena  in  cul- 
'  ation,  and  thev  are  characterised  by 
1  ving  the  calyx  and  corolla  coloured 
•  ke,  like  a  semi-double  flower.  In  this 
the  colour  is  of  a  deep  crimson-red, 

:  cl  the  flowers  are  produced  in  great 
:  undance  upon  plants  still  only  about 
1 1.  high.  A  batch  of  plants  was  shown 
j  the  Royal  Horticultural  Hall  on  the  5th 
'  hv  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chel- 
•.  when  an  Award  of  Merit  was  given. 

1  makes  a  handsome  greenhouse  plant, 

2  1  would  probably  be  hardy  or  nearly  so. 


Address:  The  Editor,  The  Gardening 
World,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may 
cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions 
should  be  as  brief  as  -possible  and  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a.  separate  sheet 
of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make 
the  best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to 
prepare  and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline 
drawing  or  plan  of  their  gardens ,  indicating 
the  position  of  beds  and  lawns,  the  charac¬ 


ter  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall;  posi¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  garden ,  orchard,  etc.  The 
north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  over¬ 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  It 
should  also  be  stated  whether  the  garden  is 
flat  or  on  a  declivity ,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  marked.  Particulars  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soil  will  also  help  us  to  give 
satisfactory  replies.  When  such  plans  are 
received  they  will  be  carefully  piled,  with  the 
name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and  will  be 
consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an  enquiry 
is  sent. 


STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

1639.  Nerines. 

I  am  desirous  of  obtaining  some  varieties 
of  Nerine  and  shall  be  glad  to  know  who 
.are  the  raisers  or  dealers  of  these  bulbs. 
(A.  S.  Spratt,  Essex). 

We  replied  to  this  question  on  pages  iss 
and  173,  and  are  surprised  that  you  should 
not  have  observed  the  statements  made  there. 
There  are  so  many  dealers  in  Nerines  that 
it  would  hardly  be  fair  for  us  to  mention 
any  names  because  we  do  not  wish  to  pre¬ 
judice  any  dealer  by  recommending  another. 
If  you  will  consult  the  front  page  of  the 
issue  for  March  16th  you  will  see  the  names 
of  more  than  one  dealer  in  bulbs.  Some  of 
the  newest  and  finest  varieties  having  been 
raised  in  private  gardens  are  not  yet  in 
commerce,  and  you  could  not  expect  to  get 
them,  but  for  the  purpose  of  commencing 
there  are  some  very  fine  Nerines  that  are 
quite  common,  and  sold  by  most  dealers  in 
bulbs. 

1640.  Nerine  Bulbs. 

Apropos  of  questions  in  the  last  two  num¬ 
bers  of  The  Gardening  World,  I  got  some 
years  ago  ten  or  fifteen  Nerines  from  A.  J. 
Guilbert,  Millbrook  Villas,  Park  Street, 
Guernsey.  Nerine  sarniensis  comes  out 
beautifully,  late  in  autumn,  and  winter.  It 
is  said  a  shipload  of  them  coming  from 
Japan  was  wrecked  there  long  ago.  (Har¬ 
riet  Gordon,  Devon). 

N.  sarniensis  is,  of  course,  named  the 
Guernsey  Lily,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it 
has  been  grown  with  great  success  there  in 
the  open  garden  for  many  years  past.  We, 
ourselves,  have  seen  a  plantation  of  bulbs 
that  had  not  been  disturbed  for  twenty  years 
and  the  bulbs  flowered  splendid.lv  ever}' 
year.  That  plantation  may  not  exist  now, 
though  others  may  hare  been  planted  since. 
Most  good  dealers  in  this  country  include 
that  one  in  their  lists.  We  have  heard  the 
story  about  the  lest  ship  before,  but  un¬ 
fortunately  for  the  story  the  bulb  is  not  a 
native  of  Jaipan.  All  of  the  Nerines  come 
from  South  Africa  except  those,  of  course. 
Which  have  been  raised  under  cultivation 
by  crossing. 

1641.  Double  Italian  Hyacinths. 

Would  you  please  inform  me  if  there  are 
any  double  forms  of  the  Italian  Hyacinth. 
Please  add  botanical  name  also.  Amongst 
the  few  bulbs  I  have  this  year  is  a  double- 
flowered  one,  but  I  do  not  see  any'  mention 
made  of  any  but  the  single  white,  blue  or 
rose  colours;  hence  query.  (A.  R.  T.,  For¬ 
farshire). 


Several  double  varieties  have  been  in  cul¬ 
tivation  for  years  past,  but  they  are  fre¬ 
quently  offered  in  mixture  under  the  name 
of  coloured  Roman,  Italian  Early  and  Mini¬ 
ature  Hyacinths.  There  are  also' offers  of 
double  red,  double  rose,  double  blue  and 
double  yellow  separately.  The  Hyacinths 
cultivated  in  pots  and  in  gardens  are  mostly 
all  varieties  of  Hyacinthus  orientalis.  The 
Roman  Hyacinth  is  simply  an  early  white 
variety  named  H.  orientalis  albulus.  The 
Italian  Hyacinths  might  be  placed  under 
this,  giving  names  to  indicate  the  colour, 
but  it  is  probalble  that  they  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  by  crossing  the  Roman  Hyacinth  with 
H.  orientalis  provincialis,  in  order  to  get 
colour,  cr  else  with  some  other  early  coloured 
variety.  It  would  be  undesirable  to  add 
other  Latin  names  to  indicate  them,  but  you 
could  write  H.  orientalis  double  red  Italian, 
or  double  rose  Italian  according  to  the 
colour. 

1642.  Hyacinths  Going  Bad. 

Please  can  you  tell  me  the  cause  of  my 
Hyacinths  going  bad,  As  soon  as  the  bloom 
spike  shows  half  of  it  seems  to  damp  off. 
I  have  had  eight  out  of  one  dozen  do  this. 
Can  you  tell  me  how  to  prevent  this  another 
year  ?  Kindly  give  me  the  names  of  about 
half  a  dozen  large  exhibition  sorts.  In  our 
show  the  largest  bloom  takes  the  prize.  The 
names  I  have  are  L’lnnocence,  La  Gran- 
desse,  King  of  the  Blues,  Czar  Peter,  Snow¬ 
ball  and  Gertrude.  (Amateur,  Hull). 

You  do  not  tell  us  what  treatment  you  have 
given  your  Hyacinths  as  it  may  be’  entirely 
due  to  that.  For  instance,  you  might  have 
potted  them  late  and  commenced  to  force 
them  into  growth  by  keeping  them  warm 
before  roots  were  properly  developed.  On 
the  other  hand  it  might  be  that  the  house 
in  which  you  keep  them  is  kept  too  damp 
and  moisture  lodges  on  the  flowers.  An¬ 
other  suggestion  is  that  the  bulbs  may  have 
been  attacked  by  the  bulb  mite  which  de¬ 
stroys  the  roots  and  makes  the  plants  weakly. 
You  might  examine  into  these  causes  so  as 
to  detect  what,  is  'the  matter,  or  send  us  a 
bulb  of  one  of  the  spoiled  ones.  Besides 
those  varieties  you  name,  the  following  aTe 
splendid  exhibition  Hyacinths  : — Avalanche 
(white),  Blush  Perfection  (blush  rose).  King 
of  the  Scarlets  (crimson-scarlet),  Bluebell 
(bright  blue),  Elec-tra  ‘(sky-blue),  and  Black 
Prince  (violet-black).  Next  year  you  should 
pot  up  your  bulbs  not  later  than  October 
and  plunge  them  in  coooanut  fibre  out  of 
doors  until  they  have  made  roots  and  com¬ 
mence  to  push  the  flower  spikes  above  the 
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soil,  when  they  should  be  uncovered  and 
taken  into  a  greenhouse  or  oold  frame. 

1643.  Seeds  to  Give  Flowers  in  Winter. 

Will  you  please  give  me  a  list  of  seeds 
I  can  plant  during  the  summer  to  have  a 
good  show  during  winter.  I  can  get  heat 
up  to  65  degs.  in  my  greenhouse.  (Ama¬ 
teur,  Hull). 

It  would  not  be  advisable  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  your  greenhouse  to  65  degs. 
at  night  by  artificial  means  even  if  you 
could.  A  temperature  of  50  degs.  by  night 
is  quite  sufficient  even  for  flowering 
plants  in  a  greenhouse,  rising  5  degs.  by 
day  or  10  degs.  by  sun  heat.  Most  of  'the 
plants  usually  termed  greenhouse  subjects 
are  propagated  by  cuttings,  although  such 
plants  are  not  so  widely  grown  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  day  as  they  used  to  be.  You  can,  how¬ 
ever,  raise  a  number  of  soft-wooded  plants 
from  seeds  to  flower  during  winter.  For 
instance,  you  could  raise  Marguerite  Car¬ 
nations  in  May  to  flower  during  the  early 
part  of  winter  in  pots.  Many  of  the  Stocks 
are  very  suitable  for  winter  flower’ ng  and 
may  be  sown  in  May  or  June,  and  grown  in 
pots  throughout  the  summer.  These  would 
include  Ten-week  Stock  Princess  Alice, 
which  is  sweetly  scented;  Intermediate 
Stocks  in  a  variety  of  colours  may  also  be 
sown  in  May  or  June.  The  race  of  winter 
flowering  Stocks,  including  All  the  Tear 
Round  and  Riviera  Market,  are  particularly 
well  suited  for  flowering  during  winter  in  a 
greenhouse  temperature.  For  the  purpose  of 
keeping  up  a  succession  some  plants  require 
to  be  sown  at, .frequent  intervals,  but  these 
Stocks  keep  on  throwing  up  side  branches 
and  flowering  for  months  together.  \ou 
should  also  bear  in  mind  Chinese  Primulas, 
Star  Primulas,  Cinerarias  of  the  large 
flowering  strain,  and  also  Cineraria  stel- 
lata.  These  plants  require  a  little  more 
skill  to  grow  them  successfully  than  the 
Stocks.  Cyclamen  may  be  sown  in  October 
or  November  for  flowering  in  the  following 
winter.  They  also  require  careful  manage¬ 
ment.  Some  of  the  Wallflowers  are  very 
useful  under  glass  in  winter,  and  for  this 
purpose  you  might  sow  in  August  or  Sep¬ 
tember  Winter  Brown  and  Early  Parisian 
Wallflowers.  The  above  should  make  a  very 
gay  house  even  if  you  only  grow  some  of 
the  kinds. 


COLD  FRAMES. 

1644.  How  to  See  the  Whole  Plant  in 
Growth. 

How  can  I  grow  plants,  etc.,  so  that  chil¬ 
dren  can  actually  see  the  whole  plant  in 
growth?  (Nature  Study,  Kent). 

In  order  to  bring  the  whole  life  history  of 
plants  under  the  eye  at  once  it  would  be 
necessary  to  sow  seeds  of  something,  grow 
them  to  the  flowering  stage,  and  in  the 
meantime,  at  suitable  intervals,  sow  more 
seeds  of  the  same  plants  in  order  to  show 
the  plant  in  various  of  its  early  stages.  A 
last  sowing  might  be  made  SO’  as  to  show 
the  seedling  which  is  newly  germinated. 
Soane  dry  seeds  would  then  complete  the 
series.  The  length  of  the  intervals  between 
each  sowing  would  depend  very  much  upon 
how  many  stages  of  the  plant  you  want  to 
show.  With  this  object  in  view  you  should 
commence  with  some  common  seeds,  which 
you  can  guess  at  the  time  of  being  in  bloom, 
and  to  make  a  sufficient  number  of  sowings 
afterwards  at  intervals. 

1643.  Plants  for  Nature  Study. 

What  are  the  plants,  grasses,  etc.,  I  can 
grow  in  the  above  way?  (Nature  Study, 
Kent.) 

There  is  practically  no  limit  as  to  what  you 
might  grow  for  th§  purpose  of  demonstrating 
the  life  history  of  plants,  because  anything 
that  can  be  grown  under  artificial  conditions 
will  answer  the  purpose.  We  may  say,  how¬ 
ever,  at  once  that  the  commonest  of  plants 


which  you  can  find  or  get  seeds  of  are  suitable 
for  this  form  of  instruction.  For  instance,  we 
need  only  name  such  as  Cornflower,  pot 
Marigold,  Sweet  Pea,  Bread  Bean,  and  gar¬ 
den  Bean,  which  you  could  grow  to  the 
flowering  stage  in  a  few  months.  If  you 
want  to  raise  grasses,  one  of  the  most  com¬ 
monly  used  for  botanical  instruction  is  In¬ 
dian  Corn  or  Maize.  Oats,  Wheat,  Barley 
or  Rye  are  equally  suitable  and  more  easy 
to  fruit  under  ou.r  climatic  conditions.  A 
great  point  about  instruction  of  this  kind 
is  to  think  out  what  you  wish  to  illustrate 
by  comparison  or  contrast  and  then  gat  seeds 
of  some  subjects  which  will  show  it.  For 
instance,  you  would  scarcely  attempt  to  grow 
the  Oak  or  Beech  with  the  object  of  flower¬ 
ing  them,  but  you  could  germinate  them  with 
the  object  of  showing  that  the  fleshy  cotyle¬ 
dons  of  the  Oak  remain  ,  in  the  soil  during 
germination,  while  those  of  the  Beech  come 
above  ground  and  become  green.  Ash  and 
Maple  seeds,  if  gathered  in  autumn  and  kept 
dry  fill  spring,  would  probably  not  ger¬ 
minate  at  all,  but  by  keeping  them  in  moist 
sand  during  winter  and  then  sowing  them 
out  of  doors  they  would  come  up  ?n  spring. 
You  could  even  sow  them  out  of  doors  in 
autumn  and  they  would  come  up  in  spring. 
Quite  of  another  type  are  the  fruits  or 
berries  of  the  Holly  and  Hawthorn,  which 
require  to  be  laid  in  a  heap  out  of  doors 
in  the  autumn,  when  ripe,  and  left  there  to 
rot  for  a  twelvemonth  and  sown  just  one  year 
after  gathering.  In  the  following  spring 
these  will  germinate.  These  are  merely  a 
few  hints  as  to  what  you  might  sow,  because 
it  all  depends  upon  the  object  you  have  in 
view.  For  an  elementary  class  some  of  the 
annuals  which  would  come  into  bloom  in  a 
few  months’  time  would  be  the  more  suitable 
to  use. 


ROOM  PLANTS. 

1646.  Potting  Aspidistras. 

Being  a  constant  reader  of  The  Garden¬ 
ing  World,  I  should  like  to  know  through 
your  paper  what  composition  Aspidistras 
thrive  best  in.  Also  the  best  time  for  re¬ 
potting  to  produce  fair  sized  leaves.  Last 
year  the  leaves  split  as  they  unfolded  them¬ 
selves.  Will_you  kindly  tell  me  the  cause  of 
that?  I  may  add  they  are  blooming  now. 
(L.  E.  W.,  Essex.) 

■Compost  is  a  better  word  than  composition 
for  the  mixture  of  soils  you  require  fox 
plants.  Aspidistras  are  not  very  particular, 
provided  you  make  the  drainage  good,  so 
that  superfluous  water  will  run  away. 
Neither  should  you1  U9e  pots  that  are  too 
large  for  the  plants,  but  just  sufficient  to 
contain  the  roots  and  crowns  comfortably. 
If  they  are  crowded,  then  get  pots  just  a 
size  larger  and  drain  them  well  with  crocks. 
A  good  compost  would  consist  of  three  parts 
of  good  fibrous  loam,  one  part  of  leaf  mould 
and  one  part  of  sand.  You  can  re-pet  them 
about  the  beginning  of  April,  and  be  careful 
not  to  over-water  them  till  the  plants  com¬ 
mence  growing,  although  it  would  be  equally 
a  mistake  to  let  them  get  dry.  The  splitting 
of  the  .leaves  may  be  due  to  a  variety  of 
circumstances,  such  as  cats,  or  by  wind,  if 
the  plants  are  out  of  doors  at  the  time.  They 
might  split  if  the  crowns  are  very  much 
overcrowded,  though  we  have  never1  seen 
such  a  thing  happen.  The  youing  leaves 
should  not  be  handled,  bult  left  to  unroll 
naturally.  The  after  treatment,  to  get  leaves 
of  good  size,  consists  chiefly  in  placing  the 
plants  where  they  will  get  a  fair  amount 
of  light  and  air  during  the  season  and  ibe 
regularly  attended  to  in  the  matter  of  water¬ 
ing. 


FERNS. 

1647.  Treatment  of  Ferns. 

'Can  you  give  me  some  hints  on  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  Ferns  in  living  rooms?  The 


only  attention  1  give  them  is  an  occasional  1 
watering  either  with  tepid  water  or  by  ex¬ 
posing  them  to  a  gentle  rain,  yet  they  m-  1 
variably  flag  and  ultimately  die.  Any 
hints  om  their  culture  will  be  very  accept-  | 
able.  (Amicus,  Surrey.) 

\Ye  are  afraid  it  is  the  “  occasional  water-  ' 
ing  ”  that  is  the  cause  of  all  your  trouble, 
or  at  least  a  great  deal  of  it,  in  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  Ferns  in  a  room.  Tepid  water  is 
of  no  advantage  at  all.  All  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  is  to  use  some  water  that  has  beea 
standing  for  some  hours  in  the  house^  We 
should  impress  upon  you  the  necessity  of  look¬ 
ing  at  the  plants  once  a  day  either  in  the  i 
morning  or  the  afternoon,  just  before  sun¬ 
down,  being  a  very  good  time  to  do  it.  We  do 
not  advise  you  to  give  them  water  on  each 
of  these  occasions,  but  to  learn  by  observa¬ 
tion  whether  the  soil  is  beginning  to  get 
dry  or  not  and  if  it  is  getting  brown  or  ! 
grey  in  colour  or  feels  dusty  to  the  finger; 
it  is  then  high  time  to  give  them  sufficient  1 
water  to  run  through  the  soil  and  out  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pots.  Ferns  being  evergreen, 
or  at  least  those  which  are  cultivated  ir 
rooms,  should  never  be  allowed  to  becom<  j 
dry  for  one  whole  day  at  any  time,  Whe: 
once  you  get  familiar  with  the  plants  voi  j 
will  scon  come  to  recognise  when  waterin' 
is  .necessary.  Most  of  them  may  be  culti  i 
vated  in  loam  containing  a  fair  propertio:  j 
of  sand,  but  we  think  you  would  even  fe  | 
more  successful  if  you  had  some  leaf  mcuh  I 
or  peat  for  mixing  with  the  soil,  say  t\v  i 
parts  loam  to  one  part  peat,  to  which  ma 
be  added  sufficient  silver  sand  to  make  th 
soil  gritty.  The  plants  should  also  hav 
a  fair  exposure  to  light  at  all  times  of  '.h 
year.  If  you  keep ’them  in  a  dark  sp< 
they  must  get  weaker  and  weaker  and  nit 
mutely  die.  They  are  liable  to  get  dust' 
and  in  attempts  to  clean  them  with  a  spang 
the  fronds  get  crushed  or  pieces  broke 
away,  but  you  can  avoid  this  by  taking  the) 
out  of  doors  and  syringing  them,  ot  el.- 
using  a  coarse-rcised  watering  pot  to  gfl 
them  a  good  .shower  of  winter  to  remove  tl 
dust.  The  water  may  have  to  be  shake 
off  them  partly  and  the  plants  taken  indoo 
immediately  if  the  season  is  winter.  \c 
thus  'see  that1  the  whole  question  lies  tvii 
soil,  a  sufficient  amount  of  light  and  regul; 
attention  to  watering  and  cleaning  throug. 
out  the  year. 

1648.  Growing  Todea  superba. 

Last  year  I  got  a  good  plant  of  Todi 
superba,  and  tried  to  grow  it  ulnder  a  be 
glass  in'  the  window,  but  the  glass  was  t< 
small  and  the  fronds  gelt  spoiled  by  pushi: 
against  it.  I  have  no  greenhouse,  b 
should  like  to  be  able  to  grow  this  fine  ler 
Can  you  suggest  some  way  to  succeed 
growing  it?  (Filix,  Durham.) 

By  selecting  a  warm  or  sheltered  situ 
tion  close  to  your  dwelling  house  or  a: 
outhouse,  you  could  construct  a  small  frai 
or  pit  that  would  grow  this  plapt  bett 
than  in  a  window.  The  accompany! 
illustration  shows  how  you  could  at  sm; 
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expense  construct  a  small  pit  that  would 
contain  and  shelter  this  plant.  The  plan 
is  to  dig  ouit  a  hole  of  greater  or  less  depth 
close  to  the  wall  of  the  house  and  in  this 
to  construct  a  frame  with  sash  on  the  top  to 
open  to  enable  you  to  get  at  the  plant  when 
necessary.  The  pit  need  not  be  span-roofed 
as  shown  in  the  picture,  as  .the  back  of  the 
frame  could  consist  of  the  wall  itself  and 
the  pit  built  up  to  the  necessary  height. 
When,  made  in  such  a  situation  it  would  in 
most  winters  afford  a  sufficient  shelter  to 
prevent  the  frost  from  injuring  the  plant. 
Indeed,  it  is  so  nearly  hardy  that  shelter 
and  moisture  are  the  most  .necessary  condi¬ 
tions  which  you  have  to  provide.  During 
severe  weather  in  winter  a  covering  of  one 
or  two  layers  of  mats  would  keep  out  a  lot 
of  frost,  while  a  few  degrees  inside  the 
frame  would  not  do  much  harm. 

1649.  Keeping  a  Fern  Clean. 

I  enclose  a  piece  of  a  Fer.n  and  should 
like  the  correct  name  of  it.  It  gets  very 
dusty,  but  the  leaves  are  so  fine  that  I 
have  difficulty  in-  keeping  it  clean  without 
spoiling  or  breaking  off  pieces.  What  is 
the  best  way  to  keep  it  clean  without  damag¬ 
ing  it?  (T.  Ward,  Berks.) 

If  there  is  nothing  else  on  the  fronds  ex¬ 
cept  dust,  as  there  should  not  be  in  a  dwel¬ 
ling  room,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  get 
something  that  will  wash  off  the  dust  by 
means  cf  cold  water.  A  syringe  is  the  mest 
handy  instrument,  and  if  you  require  such 
an  instrument  sufficiently  often  it  would  be 
worth  while  getting  one.  Take  the  plant 
out  of  doors  or  elsewhere  convenient  and 
syringe  the  fronds  rather  forcibly  with 
clean  waiter.  In  the  absence  of  a  syringe, 
the  rosed  watering  pot  will  answer  the  same 
purpose,  though  not  quite  so  effectively,  be¬ 
cause  you  cannot  apply  the  water  with  the 
same  amount  of  force.  Those  who  are  ex¬ 
perienced  could  manage  with  a  sponge  and 
soapy  water,  but  it  takes  some  time  and  re¬ 
quires  care  and  caution  to  accomplish  the 
work  without  damaging  the  fronds.  The 
Fern  you  send  is  Asplenium  bulbiferum 
fabianum. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

1650.  Flowers  to  Bloom  All  Summer. 

\\  ill  you  kindly  tell  me  the  names  of 
flowers  that  will  blossom  most  of  the  sum¬ 
mer,  such  as  Petunias,  etc.  I  am  anxious 
to  make  a  good  display  from  June  to  Sep¬ 
tember.  I  have  three  borders  30  ft.  long. 
The  first  in  a  sunny  position,  the  third 
shaded  by  a  tall  corrugated  iron  building. 
In  which  border  would  Violas  thrive  best? 
(Monica,  Essex.) 

Useful  and  showy  .bedding  plants  that 
would  flower  from  June  to  September  are 
1  Petunias,  single  or  double,  though  singles 
1  flower  most  freely;  also  Zonal  Pelargoniums, 
Calceolarias,  French  Marigolds,  white  and 
yellow  Marguerites  and  Antirrhinums.  All 
of  the  above  are  easily  raised,  some  of  them 
requiring  greenhouse  treatment  in  winter, 
while  others,  such  as  Calceolarias,  can  be 
I  *ept  a  cold  frame.  French  Marigolds 
and  Antirrhinums  can,  of  course,  be  raised 
m  heat  m  spring.  If  you  have  plenty  of 
■  cc./nenience  you  could  also  in  a  greenhouse 
grow  Tuberous  Begonias,  fibrous  rooted  Be¬ 
gonias,  Verbenas  and  Ageratums  for  plant- 
mg  out  at  the  end  of  May  or  the  beginning 
ol  June.  The  Violas  would  be  most  suitable 
tor  the  border  that  is  shaded  by  (the  tatll 
corrugated  iron  building.  In  this  border 
you  could  also  grow  Pansies  in  a  great 
\anety ;  Calceolarias  would  also  succeed 
there. 


16al.  Campanula  isophylla  alba. 

Mould  you  kindly  inform  me  in  a  f 
ijsue  of  your  paper  where  I  can  get  se 
ampanula  isophylla  alba.  I  have  sea 
m  a11  hsts  that  I  have  and  cannot  fir 


Has  it  now  got  another  name  ?  I  have  net 
wanted  it  for  years.  (J.  K.  Bicney,  Yorks.) 

We  have  also  consulted  some  of  the  best 
seed  catalogues  on  our  table  and  fail  to 
find  it.  Some  of  these  catalogues  are  parti¬ 
cularly  nctable.for  the  variety  of  seed  which 
they  list.  Me  presume  that  no  seed  is  avail¬ 
able  and  in  our  experience  the  plant  does 
not  seed  freely,  if  at  all.  Moreover,  we 
always  obtained  a  sufficient  number  for  our 
requirements  by  propagating  it  from  cut¬ 
tings  during  the  summer  months.  Most  of 
the  nurserymen  who  grow  hardy  plants  offer 
plants  of  this,  so  your  best  plan  would  be  to 
get  a  plant  or  two,  as  it  is  not  expensive. 
The  name  has  not  been  changed. 

1652.  Trimardeau  Pansies. 

Can  you  inform  me  of  the  several  names 
of  fancy  Pansies  belonging  to  the  family 
of  Trimardeau?  I  have  the  latter  and 
want  all  the  others.  (C.  R.  F\,  Surrey.) 

Trimardeau  is  merely  the  name  of  a  strain 
of  Pansies  raised  from  seed.  Other  names 
given  to  selections  are  Giant  Trimardeau 
and  Lemoine’s  Extra  Selected,  but  these 
names  explain  themselves.  The  first  set 
had  been  selected  for  the  large  size  of  their 
flowers,  and  the  Lemoine  strain  may'  simply 
be  a  finer  selection.  The  characters  of  the 
Trimardeau  strains  are  that  the  flowers  are 
large  and  are  furnished  with  three  large 
blotches  on  .the  lower  petals.  They  may-  be 
compared  to  the  fancy  Pansy  of  the  florist 
in  this  country-,  but  we  should  prefer  the 
florists’  flowers  which  have  been  selected 
on  account  of  their  special  fineness  and  then 
propagated  by  cuttings.  You  can  scarcely 
expect  to  get  them  to  come  true  to  any 
particular  ty-pe  as  Violas,  and  Pansies,  .tco, 
vary-  from  seed  even  if  there  is  only  one 
colour  in  the  garden  to  begin  with.  Two 
other  strains  named  White  Giant  and  Yel¬ 
low  Giant  aTe  known  as  White  Trimardeau 
and  Yellow  Trimardeau  respectively-,  but  we 
think  this  going  away  from  the  original 
character  cf  Trimardeau. 

1653.  Snake’s  Head  Iris. 

I  have  had  a  bulb  or  tuber  given  me  of  an 
Iris  (Snake’s  Head).  Can  you  oblige  by 
telling  me  how  to  plant  the  same  in  the 
ground  or  in  a  pot  and  when  and  what  soil 
to  use?  (David  S.  Jones,  Surrey.) 

The  Snake’s  Head  Iris  is  known  as  Iris 
tuberosa,  but  the  most  correct  name  is 
Hermodactylus  tuberosus,  because  botanists 
at  the  present  day  do  not  all  think  it  is  a 
true  Iris.  You  are  very  late  with  it  now, 
as  it  should  have  been  planted  in.  autumn  in 
any  dry  or  light  soil.  It  should  bloom 
sometime  im  spring  if  it  had  been  planted 
then.  You  should  not  delay  planting  it 
any  longer.  Select  some  part  of  your  gar¬ 
den  where  the  soil  contains  a  good  deal  of 
sand  in  it  and  is  well  drained.  Or,  in  the 
absence  of  that,  take  out  a  hole  about  2  ft. 
wide,  1  ft.  deep,  and  fill  it  up  with  light 
soil,  planting  the  tubers  about  3  in.  below 
the  surface.  If  you  plant  it  in  a  warm 
situation  it  should  ripen  off  its  foliage  some¬ 
time  towards  autumn  when  you  can  lift  it  if 
you  so  desire  ;  but  it  is  really-  hardy,  and  may¬ 
be  left  out  in  the  ground  provided  the  soil 
is  light  and  well  drained.  If  ycu  prefer 
to  pet  it,  make  up  a  compost  of  two  parts 
lcam  and  one  part  of  leaf  mould,  with 
plenty  of  sand.  A  pot  about  4^ in.  in 
diameter  would  be  suitable  for  the  purpose. 
You  can  then  either  grow  it  in  a  cold  frame 
or  in  a  greenhouse. 

1654.  Sweet  Peas  and  Wire  Netting.  _ 

I  would  esteem  it  a  favour  if  y-ou  would 
be  so  good  as  to  tell  me  if  Sweet  Peas  would 
grow  or  rather  climb  up  wire  meshing?  I 
am  gowing  some  along  a  fence,  and  I 
thought  if  I  fixed  wire  meshing  along  it 
would  be  better  than  string  to  grc<w  on.  (E. 
P.  Bisley,  Surrey.) 

Galvanised  wire  netting  is  often  used  for 
a  support  to  Sweet  Peas  as  well  as  Garden 
Peas,  so  that  you  should  not  find  difficulty 


in  getting  them  to  climb  upon  it.  If  the 
Sweet  Peas  are  close  to  the  fence  they  will  be 
inclined  to  grow  away  from  that,  so  that  you 
can  put  the  wire  netting  in  front  of  the  Peas 
and  they  will  attach  themselves  to  it  readily. 

1655.  Lime  and  Ferns. 

Should  I  put  lime  on  the  soil  where  I 
intend  growing  Ferns?  (E.  P.  Bisley, 
Surrey.) 

Ferns,  speaking  generally,  are  a  class  of 
plant  that  do  not  like  lime,  though  a  few  ot 
them  like  it  and  others  are  indifferent.  For 
instance,  Wall  Rue  (Asplenium  Ruta-mur- 
aria)  and  Poly-podium  robertianum  naturally 
grow  in  places  where  lime  is 'plentiful,  and 
occasionally  you  will  find  some  of  the  Last- 
reas  growing  in  chalky  places,  but  you  will 
find  that  the  chalk  is  overlaid  by-  clay. 
Without  information  on  the  point,  we  should 
advise  you  not  to  use  lime  for  Ferns. 


LAWNS. 

1656.  Putting  Lime  on  Lawns. 

Should  I  put  lime  on  the  soil  where  I 
intend  lay-ing  turves?  (E.  P.  Bisley, 
Surrey-.) 

We  cannot  quite  see  what  object  you  would 
have  in  placing  lime  on  the  soil  which  y-ou 
intend  to  cover  with  tuxf  later  on.  If  the 
lime  is  intended  to  be  of  any  service  to  the 
grass  you  should  lay  the  turf  and  then  after 
it  has  been  beaten  and  rolled  y-ou  can 
spread  the  lime  on  the  top  of  that  as  a  top 
dressing.  It  would  even  be  equally  ser¬ 
viceable  and  be  more  beneficial  to  the  grass 
if  you  make  up  a  compost  of  old  potting 
bench  soil,  sifting  it  and  adding  lime  to  it. 
This  then  could  be  spread  as  a  top  dressing 
to  the  grass.  Lime  always  has  a  tendency 
to  get  deeper  and  deeper  in  the  so;l,  so  that 
there  is  no  object  in  bury-ing  it  to  begin 
with. 


HEDGES. 

1657.  Cutting  a  Privet  Hedge. 

When  is  the  best  time  to  cut  a  Privet 
hedge?  I  only  planted  it  at  the  end  of 
February-.  (E.  P.  Bisley,  Surrey.) 

For  . the  benefit  of  the  hedge  it  cannot  be 
pruned  tco  early  now,  as  it  will  soon  begin 
to  grow.  If  cut  at  once  then  the  energy 
of  the  plants  will  be  directed  to  pushing 
the  buds  that  are  left.  Seeing  that  it  was 
only  planted  in  February,  there  should  be 
very  little  to  cut,  but  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  you  can  get  the  best  hedge  by  regular 
pruning  while  it  is  young,  so  as  to  induce 
a  bushy  growth  from  the  base  upwards.  You 
do  not  tell  us  the  height  of  your  plants, 
but  we  should  advise  you  to  cut  them  well 
back  with  the  object  of  getting  numerous 
shoots  so  as  to  make  a  close  hedge  very  near 
the  ground.  If  you  want  to  make  a  hedge 
very-  trim  at  all  times  you  could  prune  it 
in  July  and  again  in  September.  This 
applies  to  the  hedge  after  it  has  got  to  the 
height  you  require  it,  and  the  second  prun¬ 
ing  is  intended  to  keep  it  neat.  If  you  pre¬ 
fer  to  see  as  many  bright  yellow  leaves  on 
it  for  the  longest  period  of  time,  then  you 
should  prune  once  a  year,  and  that  in  'the 
middle  of  March.  The  hedge  will  keep 
its  leaves  all  the  vvinter. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

1658.  Chrysanthemums  with  Single  Flowers. 

I  am  an  admirer  of  your  valuable  paper 
and  also  a  lover  of  Chrysanthemums.  Last 
y-ear  I  bought  some,  and  two  varieties 
amongst  others  were  Mrs.  A.  H.  Lewis 
and  Exmouth  Rival.  These  two  grew  well 
and  promised  fine  blooms,  but  they-  expanded 
perfectly  single.  I  grew  .  them  to  bloom 
on  the  second  crowns  as  in  the  catalogue  I 
bought  them  from.  No  special  instruc¬ 
tion's  were  given.  Was  the  fault  in  taking 
the  wrong  bud,  or  was  it  in  the  plant  origin¬ 
ally,  that  is,  was  the  plant  from  a  stem  cut¬ 
ting  instead  of  a  root  cutting?  I  wish  to 
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avoid  disappointment  this  year.  I  have  put 
in  cuttings  of  each,  but  if  .the  fault  is  in 
the  plant  I,  of  course,  shall  not  grow  them. 
They  were  far  too  large  to  be  elegant,  and 
so  had  not  the  charm  of  the  ordinary  single 
blooms.  (Amateur,  Northamptonshire.) 

-Exmouth  Rival  is  a  Japanese  variety  with 
velvety  crimson  flowers.  For  exhibition 
purposes,  cuttings  of  this  should  be  put  in 
about  the  middle  of  December,  and  the  first 
crown  should  be  taken  to  give  the  best 
bloom.  We  cannot  find  a  reference  to  the 
variety  named  Mrs.  A.  H.  Lewis,  although 
there  is  one  named  Mrs.  J.  Lewis.  There 
is  just  a  chance  that  they  might  not  be  the 
right  varieties.  On  the  other  hand,  it  very 
largely  depends  upon  the  treatment  you  give 
Them  and  the  convenience  you  have  for 
flowering  late  varieties.  YV  hen  these  ex¬ 
hibition  varieties  are  stopped  several  times 
for  the  purposes  of  getting  a  large  number 
of  blooms,  the  individual  flowers  are  smaller 
and  may  be  open  in  the  centre,  but  if  you 
had  the  correct  plant  of  Exmouth  Rival  it 
would  hardly  give  rise  to  a  single  flower, 
even  under  bad  treatment.  These  are  sug¬ 
gestions  that  we  make  so  that  you  can  guess 
as  to  whether  you  have  had  the  right  varie¬ 
ties  or  whether  it  is  merely  that  your  con¬ 
venience  for  housing  them  is  not  good.  In 
that  event  we  should  advise  you  to.  grow 
early  flowering  varieties,  which  will  bloom 
before  the  advent  of  bad  weather  and  bad 
light.  Good  early  flowering  varieties  are 
Mme.  Marie  Masse  (mauve),  Horace  Martin 
(yellow),  Mme.  C.  Desgranges  (white),  Har¬ 
vest  Home  (bronzy  red),  Gcacher’s  Crimson, 
Mytchett  White,  Tuckwcod  Early  White, 
Mytchett  Crimson,  Primrose,  Parisiana 
(white),  September  Bell  (pearl-pink),  and 
Robbie  Burns  (cerise). 


GARDEN  ENEMIES. 

1659.  Mice  and  Peas. 

I  sowed  some  early  Peas  in  February,  but 
my  garden  is  infested  with  mice,  and  I  can¬ 
not  succeed  in  trapping  them.  They  dig 
holes  in  the  rows  of  Peas,  and  already  have 
made  great  gaps  in  the  rows.  Would  yon 
advise  me  to  lay  poison,  and  what  is  the 
best  method  of  doing  it?  (Troubled, 
Staffordshire. 

We  do  not  think  it  a  very  advisable  pian 
to  lay  poison,  because  you  cannot  tell 
whether  the  mice  will  carry  it  about  nor 
whether  some  other  animal  may  eat  it  for 
which  you  did  not  intend  it.  Ordinary 
traps  can  be  set,  but  many?"  cultivators  have 
found  it  more  successful  to  dig  holes  in  the 
ground  here  and  there  amongst  the  plants 
being  eaten  and  sink  some  vessels  into  them 
containing  water  in  the  bottom.  Some¬ 
times  zinc  pails  are  used,  merely  greasing 
the  sides.  Others  use  large  glass  jam  jars. 
The  accompanying  illustration  will  give  you 
an  idea  how  to  set  these.  The  mouth  of  the 
vessel  should  just  be  on  a  level  with  the 
ground  so  that  when  the  mice  run  over  it 
in  the  dark  they  drop  into  the  vessels  con¬ 
taining  water  and  cannot  get  out. 


SOILS  AND  MANURES. 

1G60.  Chemical  Waste. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  a  little  of  a  sub¬ 
stance  known  locally  as  “chemic  waste.” 
Would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  me  what 
its  analysis  is  and  whether  I  could  use  it 
in  my  garden  for  killing  slugs,  etc.,  with¬ 
out  damaging. crops.  (Phos,  Lancs.) 

The  parcel  of  “chemic  waste”  you  sent 
us  consisted  chiefly  of  lime,  but  there  may  be 
other  materials,  in  it,  and  we  do  not  make 
analyses.  As  far  as  the  lime  is  concerned, 
it  would  make  a  useful  material  for  top 
dressing  soils  requiring  lime,  but  it  may 
contain  ingredients  injurious  to  plant  life, 
and  in  that  case  it  should  be  used  with  great 
caution,  letting  it  lie  on  the  ground  for  two 
months  before  sowing  or  planting  anything 
there,  just  as  in,  the  case  where  gas  lime  is 
used.  We  should  not  use  it  where  there 
are  living  plants  without  first  giving  it  a 
good  trial  amongst  plants  that  are  of  no 
value  to  begin  with. 

1661.  Superphosphate  of  Lime. 

I  should  be  very  much  obliged  if  you 
would  tell  me  what  superphosphate  of  lime 
is  and  where  I  could  get  a  small  quantity 
of  it?  (Phos,  Lancs.) 

Superphosphate  of  lime  contains  phosphor¬ 
ous  and  lime  in  certain  quantities  dependent 
largely  upon  what  it  is  prepared  from. 
There  is,  of  course,  a  variety  of  sources, 
some  of  it  being  prepared  from  bones,  some 
from  coprolites,  and  some  from  basic  slag, 
Usually  the  term  is  applied  to  that  which 
has  been  prepared  by  the  use  of  sulphuric 
acid  acting  upon  bones.  You  should  have 
no  difficulty  in  getting  superphosphate  by 
applying  to  any  of  the  -sundriesmen  who 
advertise  in  The  Gardening  World.  Most 
of  the  large  nurserymen  who  are  not  exactly 
sundriesmen  also  supply  manure  to  their 
customers.  There  are  several  nurserymen 
mentioned  on  the  front  page  of  last  week's 
issue  who  keep  a  variety  of  manures  for  sale. 
On  the  inside  of  the  same  leaf  you  will  find 
other  manure  merchants. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

1662.  Prize  Competitions. 

In  your  prize  competitions  the  weekly 
prize  articles  must  not  exceed  a  column.  I 
always  thought  it  was  limited  to  150  words. 
Please  what  is  a  column  ?  I  have  counted 
500  words.  Is  this  the  average?  (C.  R.  F., 
Surrey.) 

There  are  two  sets  of  weekly  competitions, 
and  you  must  have  been  confusing  the  two. 
In  the  readers’  competition  the  article  should 
not  exceed  a  column  in  length  of  The  Gar¬ 
dening  World.  This  runs  on  an  average  to 
560  words,  bult  500  words  would  be  quite 
sufficient  to  gain  a  prize  if  the  information 
was  good  or  interesting.  The  prize  letter 
competition  is  limited  to  150  words  or  21 
lines  with  heading. 

1663.  Wood  Preservative. 

I  am  putting  down  some  wood  edging  in 
my  garden  and  should  be  glad  to  know  if 
you  could  recommend  me  a  good  preserva¬ 
tive  instead  of  tar ;  something  with  good 
preserving  qualities  but  not  so  much  trouble 
to  deal  with?  '  (F.  J.  D.,  Surrey.) 

Creosote  is  generally  considered  the  beat 
material  for  preserving  wood,  but  during 
the  past  year  or  more  there  have  been  com¬ 
plaints  against  it  for  destroying  summer 
flower  bedding  in  the  vicinity  of  wood  pav¬ 
ing.  You  could,  however,  paint  the  wood 
edging  with  some  green  hue,  or  preferably 
stone  colour,  which  would  not  be  conspicu¬ 
ous  nor  obnoxious  to  the  eye  when  seen  in 
the  garden.  Your  plan  should  be  to  have 
the  wood  thoroughly  dry  in  a  shed  for 
instance,  then  give  it  a  good  coating  of  paint 
all  over,  and  after  that  is  dried,  go  over 
it  again  and  give  it  another  coating.  Allow 
this  to  become  perfectly  dry  before  it.  is  put 
down  as  an  edging.  The  paint  will  keep 


the  wood  sound  for  a  good  while,  provided 
it  is  perfectly  dry  before  the  paint  is  put 
on. 

1664.  Slow  Combustion  Stove. 

I  should  be  much  obliged  if  you  will  in¬ 
form  me  if  a  small  Tortoise  slow  combus¬ 
tion  stove  could  be  utilised  to  heat  a  small- 
house  8  ft.  by  5  ft.,  in  which  I  want  to  try 
and  grow  Melons  ?  Or  do  you  think  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  grow  them  without  heat,  after,  say, 
the  end  of  May,  as  while  they  are  small,  I 
could  accommodate  them  in  the  warm  house? 
The  little  house  outside  is  very  warm  and 
sheltered ;  but  even  if  the  Melons  would  do 
without  heat,  I  should  like  to  uise  the  stove 
(which  I  have  by  me)  next  winter,  if  pos¬ 
sible-.  (Ivanda,  Staffordshire.) 

There  should  be  no  difficulty  in  the  heat¬ 
ing  of  the  small  house  you  mention,  because 
quite  a  small  stove  would  serve  to  keep  that 
warm.  You  say  that  you  could  grow  the 
Melons  in  another  house  until  the  weather 
gets  warm.  Even  admitting  the  advantage 
of  that  we  think  it  would  be  still  more 
advantageous  to  have  the  stove  fitted  up  in 
the  little  house.  For  months  yet  our  climate 
is  very  uncertain.  During  the  night  it  may 
get  quite  cold  and  even  right  up  to  tfie 
third  week  of  June  we  may  have  frost. 
Then  again,  there  might  be  cold  east  winds 
browing  at  night  and  during  the  early  morn¬ 
ing.  The  stove  would  then  be  useful  to 
maintain  the  temperature.  Make  sure  that 
the  fumes  will  be  carried  right  outside  the 
house  and  not  escape  in  the  interior.  Them 
is  more  danger  of  sulphur  escaping  from 
fires  that  are  burning  slowly  than  from  those 
that  are  burning  briskly,  so  that  every  pre¬ 
caution  should  be  taken  to  prevent  sulphur 
fumes  from  getting  into  the  house. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS. 

(G.  Wilkins)  Gerard’s  Double-flowered 
English  Lent  Lily  (Narcissus  Pseudo-Nar¬ 
cissus  plenus).  (Vine)  Bear’s  Foot  or  Stink¬ 
ing  Hellebore  (Helleborus  foetidus) — (H.  W. 
G.)  1,  Pellionia  pulchra;  2,  Fittonia  Vers- 
chaffeltii ;  3,  Episcia  cupreata;  4,  Fittonia 
argyroneura;  5,  appears  to  be  Podocarpus 
neriifolia  variegata ;  6,  Abutilon  megapo- 
iamicum  variegatum ;  7,  Hoffmannia  Ghies- 
bregh'tii ;  8,  Acalypha  macafeeana. — (J.  C. 
W.)  1,  Galanthus  nivalis  flore  pleno ;  2, 

Crocus  vernus  var.  ;  3,  Iberis  gibraltarica; 
4,  Vinca  major ;  5,  Sedum  reflexum  monstro- 
sum ;  6,  Saxifraga  ligulata. — (A.  F.  Porter) 
1,  Ligustrum  ovalifolium  or  Oval-leaved 
Privet;  2,  Ligustrum  vulgare  or  Common 
Privet;  3,  Cotoneaster  Simonsii;  4,  Aucuba 
japonica. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Harrison  and  Sons,  Leicester.  Harrisons’ 
Farm  Seeds. 

The  English  Home  of  Alpine  Plants, 
Endfield  Cottage,  South  Pool,  near  Kings- 
bridge,  Devon. — -Catalogue. 

Little  and  Ballantine,  Carlisle. — Farm 
Seeds. 


TRADE  NOTICE. 

rnra-Btn  — — — 

HOP  MANURE. 

Many  gardeners  and  amateurs  find  great 
difficulty  in  procuring  farmyard  manure,  or 
at  least  a  sufficiency  of  it.  When  procured,  it 
is  also  expensive  to  transfer  from  place  to 
place,  especially  if  the  distance  is  great.  A 
manure  sent  us  by  way  of  a  sample  is  com¬ 
paratively  light-,  and  as  a  vegetable  manure 
it  would  be  Highly  concentrated.  It  prac¬ 
tically  consists  of  the  hop  catkins  after  they 
have  passed  through  the  process  of  being 
utilised  by  the  brewers  in  order  to  extract 
their  bitter  principle.  These  are  dried  and 
packed  in  bags  for  despatch  to  customers.  It- 
is  now  becoming  popular  simply  because 
people  are  discovering  its  utility.  As  a 
manure,  it  is  clean  to  use,  does  not  give  on 
offensive  smell,  and  may  be  kept  in  a  dry 
place  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  unt1 
it  is  reciuired  for  use.  It  may  be  used  tor 
top-dressing  plants  of  any  kind  for  which 
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PAUL’S  ROYAL  NURSERIES, 
WALTHAM  CROSS,  HERTS. 


SPECIALITIES  : 

Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  Hardy  Trees 
and  Shrubs,  Climbing  Plants, 
Herbaceous  Plants,  Camellias, 
Seeds  and  Bulbs. 

PRICED  LISTS  FREE. 

WM.  PAUL  &  SON , 

Waltham  Gross ,  HERTS . 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Cuttings  offered  for  immediate  delivery. 

Strong,  healthy  and  vigorous.  25  beiutiful  decorative 
varieties  for  the  Greenhouse,  2/7,  to  give  a  succession  of 
bloom  from  October  to  January.  25  Champion  true  early 
flowering  varieties  for  the  gard  u,  to  bloom  from  J  ly 
to  October,  2/1  ;  50  4/-.  Plants  of  above  2/6  per  dozen ; 

25  4/6  Catalogue  p  st  Ire-.  LEGG  BROS., 
Chrysanthemum  Specialist,  Moseley,  Worcestershire. 

10/6  WORTH  FOR  4/6. 

A  YEAR’S  SUPPLY. 

CIX  PINTS  OF  PEAS,  early, 
^  medium,  and  late  (2  of  each  of 
the  following; : — Haddon  Beauty,  the 
King  of  Peas,  the  Exhibition  (see 
Catalogue  for  heights1,  f-pint  Broad 
Beans,  .1  pint  Runner  Beans,  f-pint 
Dwarf  Kidney  Be  ms,  1  packet  of 
G.  F.  Letts’  Prizetaker  Runner  Bean, 
1  ounce  of  each  of  the  following: — 
Spring  Onion,  Winter  Onion,  Par¬ 
snip,  Carrot,  Parsley,  Cress,  Mustard, 
Turnip,  Beetroot,  Radish  :  also  a 
large  packet  of  each  of  the  following  ; 
Cauliflower,  Broccoli,  Brussels 
Sprouts,  Savoy,  Cabbage,  Kale, 
Lettuce,  Celery,  Marrow,  Leek, 
See  how  your  Peas  ■  ucumber,  Tomato,  Spinach,  Herbs, 

will  shell  out.  Endive. 

The  whole  of  the  above  collection,  carefully  packed, 
carriage  paid,  5s. ;  half  quantity,  3s.,  carriage  paid. 

2/-  FOR  THE  COTTAGE  CARDEN.  2/ 

^-pint  Haddon  Beauty  Pea,  £-pint  King  of  Peas,  |-pint 
Exhibition  Pea,  £-pint  Kidney  Beans,  |-oz.  of  the  following : 
Onion,  Radish,  Turnip,  Carrot,  Mustard,  Cress,  also  large 
packet  of  each  of  the  following :  Parsley,  Parsnip,  Cauli¬ 
flower,  Broccoli,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Lettuce,  Marrow, 
Cabbage,  also  large  packet  Sweet  Peas,  and  six  packets  of 
as  orted.  Flower  Seeds.  The  whole  of  the  above-named, 
carriage  paid,  2s.  6d.  All  peas  are  finest  marrowfats  in  all 
collections.  Given  gratis  in  either  of  the  above  collections, 
my  100-page  book  on  gardening  illustrated. 

POTATOES  GIVEN  AWAY  (THIS  WEEK). 

4  PECK  Duke  of  York,  1  peck  Eldorado  or  Peckover,  2 
A  pecks  Factor,  in  all  4  pecks,  561bs.,  named.  Packed  in 
separate  bags.  Free  on  rail  4s.,  and  given  away  this  week 
only  31bs.  of  “Come  to  Stay  *’  Potato,  earliest  and  best  grown. 

4/6  LOVELY  FRUIT  COLLECTION  4/6. 

O  BUSH  Apple  Trees,  2  Bush  P*ar  Trees,  2  Bush  Plum 
^  Trees,  1  Bush  Cherry  Tree,  6  Currant  Trees,  6  Goose¬ 
berry  Trees,  6  Raspberry  Canes,  1  Apricot.  The  whole  of 
the  above  collection  named,  carefully  packed  in  mats,  free 
on  rail  4s.  6d.  Fruit  bearing  trees,  must  clear  to  make  room. 

ROSES.  ROSES.  ROSFS. 

4  A  AAA  Splendid  Bushy  H.P.  and  Tea  Roses,  must  be 
-D” j  vwv  cleared  also,  so  now  if  you  are  looking  out  for 
a  bargain,  here  i  one:  12  splenflid  H.P.  and  Tea  Roses, 
every  one  different,  and  every  one  named,  the  12  carefully 
packed  free  on  rail,  3s.  9d. 

Q.  F.  LETTS,  F.R.H.S.,  Seed  Grower, 
22,  Hadleigh,  Suffolk. 


PORTABLE  BUILDINGS,  POULTRY  HOUSES, 

STABLES, 
WORKSHOPS, 
POTTING  SHEDS. 

The  Cheapest  in 
the  Kingdom. 
Large  Catalogue, 
Id.  Stamp. 
Estab.  60  Years. 
BEDFORD 


Dobbie’s 

Catalogue  . 

AND 

Guide  to  Horticulture. 

248  Pages.  250  Illustrations. 

Ar  nr  r  pnnv  per  Paroel  P°8t 
rntt  bUr  I  for  4d.  postage. 

MENTION  THIS  PAPEIl. 


DOBBIB  «&  CO., 

The  Royal  Seedsmen, 


SMITHS 


NURSERYMEN  &  U/H  Q  f*  IT  C  T  F"  D 

SEEDMERCRANTS  WIALLU  I  L.  l\  , 


FRUIT 


80  Acres  of  Saleable 
Trees. 


SEEDS 


The  best  procurable. 

Lists  Free. 

ROSES 

Hundreds  of  Thousands. 
Bushes  in  variety.  Pack¬ 
ing  and  Carriage  Free, 
for  cash  with  order  7/6 
per  doz.  50/-  per  100. 

All  other  Nursery  Stock 
carriage  forward. 

ROSES  IN  POTS. 

Ornamental  Trees  (91 
Acres.)  A  superb  col¬ 
lection  of  Herbaceous 
Plants,  Four  Acres  of 
Glass.  Clematis  artd 
other  climbers  in  pots. 


GENERAL.  CATALOGUE 

(190  pages)  of  Nursery  Stock. with  hundreds  of  illustrations 
and  full  of  valuable  information,  free  on  receipt  of  3d.  for 
postage.  Please  mention  this  paper 

RICHARD  SMITH  &  CO„  WORCESTER. 


>ns  ■ 
for  ■ 

J 


GLASS. 


CHEAPEST  &  BEST 
for  all  HORTICUL¬ 
TURAL  PURPOSES. 

Alstagi  <h  1  loci,  in  large  or  email  quaniitUt  In  ftllovtng 
tin » : 

tl2  by  10  14  by  12  20  by  12  20  by  14  20  by  IS 

fl4  by  10  16  by  12  18  by  14  20  by  16  22  by  18 

16  by  10  18  by  12  18  by  16  24  by  16  24  by  18 

Glass  cut  to  anf  titee  at  slight  advance  on  above  prteee. 
190  feet  boxes  )4Q/  per  100  feet  boxes  )  -i  C  /C  per 
4ths,  16-oz.  j  |(|' “box  4ths,  21-oz.  J  IJ/O*50* 
tl2  by  10  and  14  by  10,  15-oz.,  12s. ;  21-oz..  14s. 
Special  Lines.  -8  by  6,  9  by  7,  10  by  8,  12  by  8,  13  by  », 
4ths,  21-oz.,  12s.  per  100  feet.  Putty,  281bs.,  2s.  Paint,  3Jd. 
per  lb.,  specially  prepared  for  greenhouses.  Petrifying 
paint,  7s.  per  gall.  Glazier’s  diamonds,  from  7s.  6d. 

J.  B.  ROBINSON,  Wholesale  Glass  *  Builders’  Merchant, 
Established  30  Years.  31,  Moor  Lane,  E.C. 

Customers  will  find  it  best  to  bug  from  London  as  there  is 
Ivtij  handling,  and  carriaoe  it  cheaper,  f Please  mention  paper 


PROPAGATORS  FROM  10/6 

Heating  Apparatus 

of  all  kinds  from  15  C 
upwards.  Before  buy¬ 
ing,  send  for  our  F.i  i  v 
lilustrated  Catalogue 
and  Price  List.  Post 
Free.  C.  T00PE, 
F.R.H.S.,  &  SON, 

Stepney  Sq.,  High 
Street,  Stepney,  E. 
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farmyard  manure  would  be  serviceable..  It 
can  also  be  utilised  as  a  substitute  for  leaf 
mould.  It  has  already  been  applied  to  fruits, 
flowers  and  vegetables,  as  well  as  lawns,  and 
lias  given  great  satisfaction.  The  sample  was 
sent  us"  by  Messrs.  Wakeley,  Bros,  and  Co., 
Ltd.,  Honduras  Wharf,  Bankside,  London,  S.E. 


Death  of  Sir  Thomas  Hanbury,  K.C.V.O. 

We  regret  to  have  to  announce  the  death 
of  Sir  Thomas  Hanbury,  which  took  place 
on  the  9th  inst.,  at  La  Mortola,  near  Ven¬ 
timiglia,  Italy.  The  late  Sir  Thomas  was 
born  at  Clapham  in  1832,  and  will  be  best 
remembered  by  horticulturists  for  his 
munificent  gift  to  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  in  1903  of  the  late  Mr.  G.  F. 
Wilson’s  garden  at  Wisley.  At  Ventimi¬ 
glia,  the  deceased  knight,  in  conjunction 
with  his  brother,  established  an  experi¬ 
mental  botanic  garden ;  he  also  founded 
the  Botanical  Institute  of  Genoa.  Just 
prior  to  his  death  he  gave  .£2,000  for  a 
public  garden  at  A  entimiglia. 

DURING  the  building  of  the  Great  Pyra¬ 
mid  of  Cheops,  says  Herodotus,  1,600 
talents  of  silver  were  spent  m  Radishes, 
Onions  and  Garlic  for  the  workmen. 

Flowers. — There  is  nothing  in  pictures 
or  in  ornaments  to  equal  the  colours  or 
the  commonest  garden  flowers ;  they  baffle 
all  reproduction,  and  beggar  all  descrip¬ 
tion  ;  they!  are  incomparably  fine  and 
perfect  beyond  anything  that  human 
effort  can  achieve.  All  the  artists  in  the 
world  could  not  produce  anything  equal 
to  the  petal  of  a  Geranium,  and  the  very 
best  approaches  to  Nature  which  canvas 
or  paper  can  exhibit  are  inevitably 
dimmed  and  spoiled  by  time.  Flowers 
themselves  only  retain  their  brilliant  hues 
while  alive  and  healthy ;  so  long,  there¬ 
fore,  only  is  our  admiration  accorded,  for 
dead  or  withered  flowers  axe  ugly  and  con¬ 
temptible.  Certain  gems  owe  half  their 
value  or  utility  to  that  quality  which 
neither  flowers  possess  nor  painters  can 
■bestow— the  quality  of  perpetual  fresh¬ 
ness.  Flowers  secrete  nectar ;  they  also 
possess  a  sanitary’  advantage  connected 
with  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  gas  ! 
from  the  air.  Putting  all  these  items 
together,  they  constitute  a  very  small  yet 
decided  aggregate  of  utility;  and  flowers, 
notwithstanding,  it  will  be  admitted  on 
all  hands  serve  to  sustain  a  very  large 
amount  of  beauty. 


Feed  the  Plants. 

Harvey's  “  Fertilo  ”  is  to  plants  what  food 
is  to  the  body.  "  Fertilo”  is  plant  food.  It 
contains  the  essential  proportions  of  Nitrogen, 
Potash,  and  Phosphates,  and.  acting  as  a 
fertiliser  through  the  soil,  it  developes, 
strengthens,  and  nourishes  all  plants.  Users 
of  “Fertilo”  confirm  our  claim,  and  tell  us 
they  get  healthier  and  more  abundant  crops, 
better  fruit,  and  more  beautiful  blooms  than 
before  they  used  it. 

Mr.  J.  Udale,  Droitwich,  Gardening  Instructor 
to  the  Worcestershire  County  Council,  says  :  “  I  gave 
a  little  of  your  fertiliser  to  a  friend  for  his  Cine¬ 
rarias,  and  he  says  it  has  had  a  wonderful  effect 
upon  them.” 

Hundreds  of  amateur  and  professional 
gardeners  speak  just  as  enthusiastically  of 
the  wonderful  results  following  the  use  of 
“Fertilo.’’  It  is  cheap  and  economical  in  use. 
7lb. ,  2s.  ;  141b.,  3s.;  281b.,  4s.  6d. ;  561b.,  8s. ; 
icwt.,  15s.  If  you  cannot  get  Harvey's 
“Fertilo”  from  your  local  seedsman,  we  will 
send  it  carriage  paid. — J.  P.  Harvey  &  Co., 
Dept.  6,  Kidderminster. 


WIREWORMS 

Grubs,  Lcatherjackets,  Beetles,  Slugs, 
Centipedes,  Woc-dlice,  and  all  such  soil 
insects 

KILLED. 

Vaporite  sprinkled  into  the  soil  as  directed 

entirely  destroys  soil  insects  without 
the  slightest  injury  to  the  plants.  It  is 

non-poisonous  to  man  and  beast.  No  special 
tools  required. 

The  failures  of  gardening:  frequently  have  their  true  cause  in  soil  insects. 
Few  hardeners  suspect  the  enormous  amount  of  damage  done  by  these  perts. 
deaif  vour  soil  by  Vaporite,  and  see  the  wonderful  difference  in  your 
fruit  and  flowers. 

Vaporite  is  the  genuine  material  (discovered  by  ourselves  many  years 
ago.)  Its  success  has  led  to  many  plausiole  imitations,  but  ins:st  on  the 
original  genuine  Vaporite# 

VAPORITE. 

7lb.  size  2s.  281b.  4s.  6d  551b.  6s.  6d.  1  cwt.  10s. 

Ask  for  interesting  booklet  No.  19  with  50  specimen  testimonials,  reports,  &c. 


COUPON. 

For  Trial  of  VAPORITE. 

VALUE  6d. 

VALID  till  MARCH  30,  ’07. 
FOR  ONE  TIN  ONLY. 


To  ext  ml  the  use  of  Vaporite 
we  will  send  as  trial  ordinary 
full-sized  2/-  tin  Vaporite  for 
P.O.  1/6  with  this  Coupon. 


LONDON 

PARIS. 


AND 


STRAWSONS, 

Sales  Office:  Dept  K2,  71a,  Queen  Victoria  St„  London. 


AGENTS  will  be  credited  in 
full  for  above  coupon  if  it  is 
sent  us  by  them  duly  signed  by 
cust  omer  before  date  of  expiry . 


ORCHIDS. 

Clean  Healthy  Plants  at  Low  Prices. 

_ Always  worth  a  visit  of  inspection. 

^  Kindly  send  for  Catalogue. 

JAMES  CYPHER, 

Erotic  Nurseries,  CHELTENHAM. 


This  Insurance  is  not  confined  to  Railway 
Train  Accidents  only,  but  against  all 
Passenger  Vehicle  Accidents. 

FREE  INSURANCE.  £100. 

The  CASUALTY  Insurance  Company, 
Limited,  will  pay  to  the  legal  representative 
of  any  man  or  woman  (railway  servants  on 
duty  excepted)  who  shall  happen  to  meet  with 
his  or  her  death  by  an  accident  to  a  train  or 
to  a  public  vehicle,  licensed  for  passenger 
service,  in  which  he  or  she  was  riding  as  an 
ordinary  passenger  in  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  on  the  following  conditions:  — 

1.  That  at  the  time  of  the  accident  the 
passenger  in  question  had  upon  him  or  her 
person  this  Insurance  Coupon  or  the  paper  in 
which  it  is,  with  his,  or  her,  usual  signature 
written  in  the  space  provided  at  the  foot. 

2.  This  paper  may  be  left  at  his,  or  her, 
place  of  abode,  so  long  as  the  Coupon  is 
signed. 

3.  That  notice  of  the  accident  be  given  to 
the  Company  guaranteeing  this  insurance 
within  seven  days  of  its  occurrence. 

4.  That  death  result  within  one  month 
from  the  date  of  the  accident. 

5.  That  no  person  can  claim  in  respect  of 
more  than  one  of  these  Coupons. 

6.  The  insurance  will  hold  good  from  6  a  m. 
of  the  morning  of  publication  to  6  a.m.  on 
the  day  of  the  following  publication. 


{%6  --  Theb1907  Sensation 
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From 

9  6 

OUR  NEW  POLICY  OF  DIRECT  TRADINC 


ENABLES  YOU  TO  PUROHASE  YOUR  NEW 
MOUNT  FROM  OUR  WORKS  IN  COVENTRY  AT 

WHOLESALE  PRICES.  £3  to  £5  saved  on  a  single 
transaction.  Strictly  on  approval.  10  years’ 
guarantee.  Hobart’s  equitable  system  of  easy 
monthly  payments,  from  S/-j  is  the  best  obtainable.  | 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY  FOR  FREE  LISTS. 

HOBART  BIRD  Ltd.  (Dept.  P  9),  COVENTRY. 


Signed . 


Address . 


The  due  fulfilment  of  this  insurance  is 
guaranteed  by 

The  Casualty  Insurance  Company,  Ltd., 

123,  PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  S.W., 

To  whom  all  communications  should  be  made. 


POTATOES. 

DUKE  OF  YORK  ,  ...  4/6  per  112lbs. 

EARLY  ROSE  ...  \  ...  4/6  per  1121bs. 
SIR  JOHN  LLEWELLYN  3/6  per  1 12lbs. 
DUCHESS  OF  CORNWALL  5/-  per  1121  bs. 
DALMENY  EARLY  ...  6/-  per  U2lbs. 
UP-TO-DATES  ...  ...  3/-  per  112lbs. 

8END  FOR  LISTS  OF  OTHER  VARIETIES. 

CROSS  6  SON, 
Daffodil  Nurseries,  WISBECH. 


NATIVE  GUANO. 

Beit  and  Cheapest  Hannre  for 
Vegetables,  Fruits  and  Flowers. 

Price  £3  10s.  per  ton,  in  bags.  Lots  under  10  cwt.,  4s.  per 
cwt  at  Works,  or  6s.  cwt  carriage  paid  to  any  Station  in 
England.  Extracts  from  31st  Annual  Oolleotion  of  Reports: 

NATIVE  CUANO  FOR  POTATOES,  VEGETABLES,  ETC. 

L.  A.  Ohaumbury,  Ash  vale :  “Vegetables,  excellent, 
potatoes,  splendid  crop  ;  beans,  heavy  crop.” 

T.  Perry,  Swanscombe  :  “Potatoes,  onions,  etc., splendid 
crops.” 

NATIVE  GUANO  FOR  FRUIT,  R08E8,  T0MAT0E8,  ETC. 

A.  W.  BRINKMAN,  Hull :  “  Cucumbers,  tomatoes,  ana 
chrysanths.,  highly  satisfactory.” 

0.  ACCLETON,  Carlisle :  “  Finest  manure  ever  used  ior 
vines,  peaches,  roses,  carnations,  etc.” 

Orders  to  the  NATIVE  GUANO  Co.,  LTD.,  29,  New 
Bridge  Street,  Blackfriars,  London,  KO,  where  pampmew 
of  testimonials,  etc.,  may  be  obtained.  Agents  tcantea. 
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MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

“  Read  ray  little  fable :  he  that  runs  may  read.  Most  can  raise  the  flowers  now  for  all  have 

got  the  seed.” — Tennyson. 


An  Amateur’s  Letter  to  Amateurs. 
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She  of  YfittUs. 

ght  thy  last  fight,  grey  winter!  That 
clear  call 

-  pon  the  golden  trump  of  spring  was 

blown ; 

fnd,  lo !  through  all  the  land  that  was 
thine  own 

h  bright-armed  troops  are  mustering, 
each  and  all. 

r  thee,  thy  ranks  are  thinned,  thy 
strength  is  small ; 

'hy  sons  the  storm-winds  quit  thy 
tottering  throne 

Unci  join  the  invader,  leaving  thee 
alone. 

fight,  though  with  thy  back  against 
the  wall ! 

I -Id  as  thou  wilt  thine  arms  of  leaden 

cloud, 

nd  iron  cold — what  cares  for  these 
the  spring? 

[  he  silver  spears  of  Snowdrops  mar¬ 
shalling 

ard  him.  and  all  the  glittering  Crocus 

crowd, 

I )w  thy  young  monarch,  crowned  for 
conquering, 

i  He.  at  his  will,  thy  last  snow  weaves 

thy  shroud  ! 

S.  Gertrude  Ford. 

1 1  the  Daily  News. 


LXXX1V. 

Some  Uncommon  Plants  for  Present 
Rearing. 

The  true  flower  lover  is  never  content 
with  what  he  has — he  is  always  on  the  iook 
out  for  beautiful  or  rare  plants  he  has 
not.  And  in  these  days  of  small  packets 
of  seeds  .at  the  most  reasonable  rates 
novelties  can  be  tried  each  season.  We 
may  not  know  them  by  sight,  or  even 
name  until  found  in  some  catalogue,  but 
no  matter,  it  is  always  the  unknown,  the 
unfamiliar,  that  lures  us.  Never  mind  if 
they  are  over-praised  and  over-lauded,  we 
are  going  to.  find  out  for  ourselves.  It  is 
one  of  those  pleasant  paths  of  gardening 
we  cannot  afford  to  forego. 

There  is,  for  instance,  a  beautiful  sub¬ 
ject  in  Gerbera  Jamesoni.  It  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  handsome ;  it  is  worth  experiment¬ 
ing  with,  and  seeds  are  obtainable  now  of 
many  of  the  best  seedsmen.  It  is  a  peren¬ 
nial  ;  perhaps  not  quite  hardy — it  is  grown 
in  the  cold  house  at  Kew,  I  believe — any¬ 
way,  it  is  easy  to  grow.  I  had  some  seed 
sent  me  last  y*ear  from  veritable  head¬ 
quarters,  that  is  to  say  its  own  native 
haunts — the  Transvaal.  The  kind  and  un¬ 
known  correspondent  who  sent  it,  a  far 
distant  reader  of  The  GARDENING 
World,  told  me  to  sow  it  as  soon  .as  re¬ 
ceived,  as  it  does  not  retain  its  germinat¬ 
ing  power  for  very  long.  I  did  sow  it,  and 
I  have  some  young  plants  that  have  been 
kept  through  the  winter  in  a  cold  house, 
and  if  they  flower  I  shall  hope  to  write  of 
them  more  fully  later  in  the  season.  In 
the  -meantime,  I  repeat,  if  you  desire  this 
beautiful  flowering  plant,  sow  the  seed 
without  delay. 

Then,  again,  .among  the  annual  plants 
I  note  there  are  some  promising  novelties. 
Godetia  Schamini  fl.  pi.  is  one,  and  I 
think  a  valuable  one.  The  individual 
flower  of  the  Godetia  is  large  enough 
to  have  considerable  character,  there¬ 
fore'  to  secure  it  in  double  form  is  to 
secure  something  that  should  yield  a  fine 
mass  of  dense  colour  of  great  decorative 
value.  And  we  have  new  strains  of 
Nemesia.  and  of  that  splendid  foliage  an¬ 
nual  Ricinus— this  is  known  as  R.  panor- 
mitanus.  I  could  add  many  others  to  this 
small  list  of  novelties,  but  I  will  be  content 
with  those  that  seem  to  promise  to  be  of 
verv  general  use  either  for  town  or  country 
gardens.  Among  plants  that  will  have  to 
be  purchased  if  used,  I  may  mention  two 
new  double  forms  that  promise  to  be  a  real 
value — one  is  a  double  form  of  our  dwarf 
blue  Lobelia,  the  other  is  the  double  form 
of  Gypsophila  paniculata,  and  I  believe 
I  am  right  in  saying  that  neither  form 
seed.  I  know  the  double  Lobelia  does 


not.  The  great  merit  of  the  double- 
flowered  varieties  of  plants  is  the  pro¬ 
longed  period  of  flowering  they  enjoy, 'and 
this  is  a  point  worth  far  more  considera¬ 
tion  than  the  novice  is  inclined  to  give  it. 
The  Hellebore. 

It  is  one  of  those  plants  that  puzzle  the 
novice  as  to  the  best  time  for  establishing 
it.  It  flow-ers  in  mid-winter,  so  that  it  is 
a  little  disconcerting,  but  so  long  as  the 
weather  and  the  conditions  of  the  soil  are 
favourable  there  is  no  time  so  good  as  the 
present  month  (March).  A  spot  should 
be  selected  that  is  not  frequently  being 
dug  over,  for  these  winter  Roses  of  ours, 
like  the  Hepaticas,  prefer  to  be  left  undis¬ 
turbed  for  years,  and  rejoice  in  deep  rich 
soil.  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary"  to 
give  them  an  open  situation  ;  they  flourish 
excellently  under  trees  so  long  as  these 
trees  are  not  too  close  together,  that  is  to 
say,  making  such  dense  shade  in  sum¬ 
mer  that  summer  rains  are  cut  off.  Kew 
affords,  as  usual,  a  grand  object  lesson 
,as  to  the  environment  and  manner  of 
planting,  and  for  weeks  the  winter  Roses 
made  a  beautiful  picture  panel  there. 

Kalanchoe  flammea. 

As  a  greenhouse  perennial  Kalanchoe 
flammea,  bearing  brilliant  red  flowers  can 
be  thoroughly  recommended.  It  has  the 
interest  peculiar  to  the  succulent  plants. 

I  find  that  it  germinates  easily  from  seed, 
but  it  must  be  kept  during  the  winter  be¬ 
yond  the  reach  of  frost.  -  It  makes  really  a 
handsome  subject  in  the  conservatory, 
reaching,  as  it  does,  a  foot  and  a  half  in 
height,  and  when  out  of  blossom  its 
foliage  is  still  valuable  and  decorative  to 
a  high  degree.  Another  very  favourite 
plant  of  mine  is  the  Kalosanthes,  also  a 
native,  I  believe,  of  South  Africa,  easy 
to  strike  from  cuttings  as  a  Geranium, 
and  certainly  some  degrees  hardier  than 
the  Kalanchoe.  It  is  every  bit  as  interest¬ 
ing  and  as  uncommon  in  appearance,  and 
the  blossom  is  wonderfully  brilliant  in 
hue.  The  novice  who  introduces  a  few 
of  these  rarer  forms  of  plant  life  amid  the 
more  familiar  types  adds  immensely  to  the 
charm  and  interest  of  his  conservatory. 

F.  Norfolk. 


Sweet  Peas  and  Abuse. 


Letter  to  the  Editor. 

Respecting  Sweet  Pea  growing.  "Culti¬ 
vator  ”  has  had,  and  probably  will  have, 
ample  opportunities  to  meet  me  on  the 
show  table. 

Grower. 
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These  charming  flowers  have  a  stately 
beauty  of  their  own  at  any  time,  but  in 
the  winter,  when  flowers  are  scarce,  the 
Carnation  seems  to  acquire  an  additional 
charm  and  beauty.  The  popularity  to 
which  it  has  attained  as  a  buttonhole 
flower,  and  indeed  for  all  classes  of  floral 
work,  makes  it  a  profitable  crop  for  any¬ 
one  with  a  good  heated  greenhouse  to 
grow.  Having  grown  a  quantity  for  seve¬ 
ral  years  and  made  good  profit  by  them, 
a  few  hints  may  perhaps  be  helpful  to 
those  who  think  of  going  in  for  them. 

Cuttings  are  made  of  sideshoots  in 
January  and  February,  and  inserted  into 
5 in.  pots  filled  with  a  compost  of  nice 
sandy  loam.  Another  way,  and  one  in 
which  I  have  been  very  successful,  is  to 
make  enough  pans  up  of  silver  sand,  in 
place  of  soil.  Crock  the  pans  well,  and 
then  fill  level  with  silver  sand.  Insert  the 
cuttings  several  in  a  pan,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  pan.  When  the  cuttings  are 
all  put  in  well  water  until  the  sand  sets 
hard,  and  then  place  in  a  bottom  heat  of 
about  70  deg.  I  have  always  found  strik¬ 
ing  them  in  sand  to  be  the  best  and 
quickest  way.  When  rooted  pot  off  singly 
into  size  60  pots,  and  gradually  harden 
off.  When  the  pots  axe  getting  full  of 
roots  pot  into  48-size  pots,  this  being  the 
size  I  use  for  the  majority  of  mine.  Old 
plants  that  have  done  sendee  in  previous 
vears  may  be  potted  on  into  32-size  pots. 
The  compost  for  this  final  shift  should 
consist  of  good  fibrous  loam  four  parts, 
rotted  manure  one  part,  and  leaf  soil  one 
part,  with  a  fair  sprinkling  of  sand.  Pot 
firmly,  and  see  that  the  crocks  are  laid 
so  as  to  ensure  good  drainage,  or  there 
will  be  trouble. 

About  the  end  of  May  go  over  all  the 
plants  and  pinch  the  tops  out,  to  ensure 
nice  bushy  plants,  and  as  soon  as  any  of 
the  shoots  appear  to  be  coming  into  bloom 
pinch  them  out  also.  The  plants  may 
then  be  stood  out  in  a  nice  open  position 
on  a  bed  of  ashes.  Keep  them  nicely 
tied  to  stakes  and  watch  for  green  fly ;  a 
dusting  of  tobacco  powder  or  a  syringing 
several  times  a  week  will  keep  them  off. 
About  the  end  of  September  bring  the 
plants  indoors,  but  give  as  much  air  as 
possible  till  frosts  set  in.  In  winter  the 
heat  in  my  house  is  kept  at  about  60  deg. 
in  the  daytime,  and  50  to  55  deg.  at  night. 
Keep  a  dryish  atmosphere  at  all  times, 
and  ventilate  whenever  possible.  An  oc¬ 
casional  fumigating  will  kill  and  prevent 
fly  from  gaining  a  footing.  The  chief 
things  to  remember  in  Carnation  culture 
are  cleanliness  and  plenty  of  fresh  air.  I 
am  certain  it  would  pay  a  good  many 
amateurs  to  go  in  for  this  class  of  flower ; 
they  are  as  easy,  if  not  easier,  than 
'■’Mums  ”  to  grow,  and  there  is  always  a 
ready  sale  for  them.  The  varieties  I 
grow  and  find  do  well  are  :  Enchantress, 
light  pink;  Mrs.  T.  W.  Lawson,  pink; 
H.  Fenn,  crimson;  Gov.  Roosevelt, 
crimson;  Floriana,  coral  pink;  Lady 
Bountiful,  white;  Eldorado,  yellow;  Lord 


Roberts,  yellow,  blooms  well  in  the 
spring ;  Lilian  Pond  white ;  and  Mdlle. 
Therese  Franco,  pink. 

“  Floriana.” 

- AA> - 

Scarlet  Flowers  and  Drought. — 
The  questions  have  been  asked  :  Do  scar¬ 
let  flowers  stand  drought  better  than 
others,  and  if  so,  why?  There  are  only 
two  scarlet  flowers  native  in  England,  the 
Poppy  and  the  Scarlet  Pimpernel,  and 
both  these  flourish  best  on  dry  and  sunny 
spots.  Nearly  all  other  scarlet  flowers 
are  imported,  and,  as  there  are  but  few 
countries  as  damp  as  our  own,  it  follows 
that  they  will  be  better  able  to  stand 
drought  than  those  of  native  stock.  The 
possession  of  scarlet  flowers  does  not  pro¬ 
tect  a  plant  from  drought,  for  there  is  a 
cultivated  form  of  the  common  Avens  with 
flowers  of  this  colour,  and  it  bears  drought 
no  better  than  the  wild  yellow  kind.  Scar¬ 
let  seems  the  colour  most  conspicuous  in 
bright  sunshine,  and  scarlet  flowers  are 
commonest  in  dry  and  sunny  climates, 
where  their  colour  gives  them  an  advan¬ 
tage  in  their  struggle  with  other  flowers 
for  the  attentions  of  butterflies  and  other  . 
pollen-bearers. 


-  G.  W.  - 

Prize  Competitions. 

GENERAL  CONDITIONS.— Competitors  must 
write  on  one  side  of  tile  paper  only.  Regular 
paid  contributors  to  THE  GARDENING 
WORLD  or  other  gardening  journals  are  de¬ 
barred  from  entering,  but  occasional  con¬ 
tributors  may  compete.  The  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  competitor  must  appear  on  each 
article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right 
to  reproduce,  in  any  way,!  any  article  or  photo¬ 
graph  sent  for  competition.  The  conaitions 
applying  to  each, competition  should  be  care¬ 
fully  read. 


WEEKLY 

PRIZES. 

A  PRIZE  OFTEN  SHILLINGS  will  be  given 
for  the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as.  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  para¬ 
graph  or  article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but 
value  rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in 
making  *he  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Com¬ 
petition,”  and  post  not  later  than  the  Monday 
folic  wing  date  of  issue.  Entries  received  later 
than  Tuesday  (first  post)  will  be  left  over  until 
tLe  following  week. 

T wo  prizes  of  2s.  6d.  will  be  awarded  each 
week  for  the  two  best  letters,  not  exceeding 
150  words,  on  any  interesting  gardening  sub¬ 
ject. 


AAA 


RESULTS  OF 
LAST  WEEK’S 
COMPETITIONS. 

Some  of  the  best  pnpers  in  this  competition 
are  too  long,  and  we  desire  readers  to  keep 
within  a  column. 

The  prize  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  ;‘\V.  Cowley”  for  his  article  on 
“  Roses,”  page  202. 

In  the  Prize  Letter  Competition  a  prize  was 
awarded  to  “  J.  R  B  ”  for  his  article  on  “  Car¬ 
nation  Sutton’s  Vanguard”  ;  and  another  to 
"‘Albert  A.  Kerridge  ”  for  his  larticle  on 
“  Tomatos,”  page  204. 


Eupatorium  =• 
- Odoraturr 


Cultural 

Notes. 


No  doubt,  to  a  great  many  gardene 
this  is  a  very  common  plant,  but  to  the 
who  do  not  know  it,  and  especially  the 
gardeners  who  have  a  varied  selection 
cut  flowers  to  keep  in  the  rooms  of  th 
employers  .all  the  winter,  I  can  well 
commend  this  fine  old  plant.  Since  t 
i  st  of  October,  1906,  we  have  had  the 
beautiful  feathery  flowers  in  use,  and  th 
are  still  flowering.  A  batch  of  100 
grown  in  9  inch  pots,  and  since  floweri 
commenced  in  October  not  a  day  has  be 
missed  without  a  good  bunch’ of  Euj 
toriums  being  in  our  morning's  supply 
cut  flowers  for  the  house,  and  during  tb 
time  several  plants  in  pots  have  been 
regular  use  in  the  rooms. 

This  is  a  plant  which  is  seldom  treat 
as  it  ought  to  be.  After  flowering  1 
ceased,  about  February,  partly  drv  : 
the  plants  by  keeping  in  a  cool  hou 
About  the  beginning  of  April  cut  hi 
back  and  place  in  a  cool  frame,  givi; 
attention  to  watering.  About  the  end: 
May  or  the  beginning  of  June  plant  th  l 
out  in  a  sheltered  border  about  2*4  f: 
apart.  In  dry  weather  syringe  t\v: 
daily  and  keep  moist  at  the  roots.  At: 
some  growth  is  made  a  top  dressing  se¬ 
rai  times  during  the  season  of  Ichther: 
or  guano  will  benefit  them  very  mu. 
About  the  beginning  of  September  t 
round  each  plant  with  a  spade  a 
inches  wider  than  the  size  of  pot  you  - 
tend  putting  them  into.  Of  course,  wh 
a  plant  is  established  a  9  inch  pot  is  - 
quired. 

In  the  following  week  lift  and  potthi 
in  a  fairly  rich  soil.  Stake  them  by  us; 
four  stakes  placed  round  the  pot,  rl 
sling  raffia  round  the  stakes  every  * 
inches  or  so  to  nearly  the  height  of  plai. 
Place  the  pots  in  lines  at  back  of  a  hec 
or  wall,  where  not  exposed  to  the  s , 
until  roots  have  taken  to  the  new  s, 
and  then  shift  to  a  place  where  more  li  t 
can  be  had,  but  do  not  expose  them  1 
strong  rays  of  sun,  and  keep  them  m<t 
at  the  roots  ;  also  give  spraying  overhd 
in  dry  weather.  Afterwards  shift  into 
cool  greenhouse  or  conservatory  when  c- 
venient  before  frost  comes  on,  and  C 


will  -oon  commence  flowering.  A  t<- 
perature  of  45  deg.  to  50  deg.  suits  tin 
well  when  flowering. 

Propagation  is  effected  by  cuttings  ■ 
mediately  growth  is  made  after  they  he 
been  cut  back,  or  by  division  of 
plants,  in  May  or  June.  Where  a  big  - 
mand  for  cut  flowers  exists,  and  there? 
plenty  of  spare  glass  in  which  to  g>v 
stuff,  Eupatoriums  ought  to  be  in  01- 
collection,  as  they  suit  either  for  larger 
small  houses.  The  height  of  the  pH 
is  from  2T/4ft.  to  3ft. 

T.  S.  Dick 


Holly  Hedges. 

Centuries  ago  the  Holly  was  practice 
the  only  tree  tised  to  form  garden  hedg- 
Evelyn  speaks  of  one  20ft.  high  which e 
called  “a  stout  wall  of  Holly,”  and  e 
famous  hedge  at  Sayes,  Court  was  4°; 
long,  qft.  high,  and  5ft.  through. 
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Webbs’  China  Asters. 


The  China  Aster,  although  not  so  com¬ 
plicated  in  its  variety  of  forms  as  the 
Chrysanthemum,  nevertheless,  hears  on 
its  face  the  hand  of  the  florist  for  many 
generations  past.  Like  the  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  it  is  classified  under  a  number  of 
headings  according  to  the  form  of  the 
flower.  Quite  recently  fashion  returned  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  single  wild  form  in 
which  it  was  delighted  on  account  of  the 
singular  grace  of  the  flower  that  had  ori¬ 
ginally  taken  the  eye  o'f  our  forefathers. 

The  double  forms,  nevertheless,  still 
hold  their  own  because  they  can  be  put  to 
such  a  variety  of  purposes  on  account  of 
their  difference  in  habit,  and  the  mass  of 
flowers  which  they  produce  during  August 
and  September. 

The'  accompanying  illustration  typifies 
five  of  the  groups  or  sections  offered 
amongst  others  by  Messrs.  Webb  and 
Son-,  Worclsley,  Stourbridge.  This  illus¬ 
tration  serves  the  purpose  of  enabling  us 
to  indicate  by  sample  the  nature  of  the 
different  types  of  flower  in  an  easier  man¬ 
ner  than  by  description  alone.  The  flower 
jn  the  top  left-hand  corner  represents 
Webbs'  Peerless,  which  is  a  compact 
flower  something  after  the  style  of  Vic¬ 
toria,  but  less  formal,  perhaps.  It  is  per¬ 
fectly  double,  compactly  built  and  of  a 
chaste  creamy  colour  or  pale  sulphur.  It 
is  of  neat  habit  of  growth,  neither  too 
dwarf  nor  too  tall,  and  therefore  adopted 
ivhere  a  mass  of  colour  is  required  in  beds 
and  likewise  for  pot  culture  on  account 
of  its  neat  habit  and  general  suitability 
for  this  purpose. 

Asters  may  be  grown  entirely  in  pots 
:or  greenhouse  and  conservatory  decora- 
:ion,  or  they  may  be  reared  in  the  usual 
a' ay  and  planted  out  in  nursery  lines  about 
die  end  of  May.  Here  they  are  grown 
antil  about  to  commence  flowering,  when 
:he  ground  is  thoroughly  watered,  and  an 
dour  or  two  afterwards  the  plants  are  ready 
uor  lifting  and  potting,  to  be  placed  in 
:he  greenhouse  after  they  have  been  kept 
close  for  a  week  or  so  until  they  have  be¬ 
come  established  in  cold  frames.  Light 
shading  is  given  in  bright  sunshine  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  plants  from  flagging  till  the  roots 
have  taken  to  the  fresh  soil. 

On  the  lower  left-hand  corner  is  a  bloom 
of  Webbs'  Snowflake,  a  variety  of  recent 
production  selected  for  its  pure  white 
lowers  of  large  size  and  the  profuse  flower- 
ng  character  of  the  same.  The  plant 
frows  about  a  foot  in  height,  and  is  there  - 
'ore  useful  for  the  same  purposes  as  the 
variety  above  named.  It  will  be  noted 
hat  the  petals  are  very  much  longer  than 
lsual.  recalling  a  Japanese  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum. 

The  bl  00m  in  the  centre  represents 

ebbs'  Victoria,  which  may  be"  described 
is  a  strain  agreeing  in  the  form  of  the 
lower,  but  varying  greatly  in  colour. 
Those  who  take  delight  in  neat  and  00m- 
oactly  formed  flowers  will  appreciate  the 
1  ictoria  strain.  It  has  been  cherished  by 
iorists  of  the  old  school  who  used  to  pride 
hemselves  in  staging  it  on  paper  collars 


on  the  showboards.  The  plant  is  of  vigor¬ 
ous  growth,  reaching  a  height  of  1  J4ft. 
under  good  cultivation,  although  it  may 
be  clwarfer  and  yet  serviceable,  though  not 
grown  so  strongly.  The  long  stems,  how¬ 
ever,  enable  it  to  be  cut  for  decorative 
purposes.  It  may  be  had  in  rose,  purple, 
crimson,  rose  and  white,  light  blue  and 
pure  white  colours.  Those  who  do  not  re¬ 
quire  all  of  these  separately  may  have 
them  in  mixture.  For  bedding  purposes 
the  colours  come  true,  and  therefore 
when  grown  separately  the  effect  they  will 
ultimately  produce  can  be  relied  upon. 

On  the  top  right-hand  corner  is  a  bloom 
of  Webbs’  New  Decoration  now  being  put 
into  commerce.  The  individual  bloom  is 
of  large  size  with  long  narrow  petals,  and 
is  of  a  striking  and  pleasing  delicate 
silvery  lilac  hue.  In  other  words  it  may 


be  said  that  a  pale  lilac  hue  overlies  a 
white  ground  colour  producing  a  silvery 
tint.  The  plant  grows  about  a  foot  high, 
branches  freely  and  is  very  handsome. 

On  the  lower  right-hand  corner  is  a  re¬ 
presentation  of  Webbs’  Ostrich  Plume, 
which  may  also  be  described  as  a  strain 
having  the  perfectly  double  blooms  made 
up  of  long  narrow  recurving  rays,  curling 
more  or  less  at  the  tips  like  an  ostrich 
feather.  It  may,  therefore,  be  described 
as  one  of  the  types  of  China  Aster  which 
imitate  a  Japanese  Chrysanthemum.  The 
principal  colours  offered  are  white,  light 
blue,  rose  and  crimson.  A  design  in 
flower  bedding  could  be  made  out  with 
these  Asters  alone,  as  their  height  could 
be  relied  upon  and  the  colour  effect  just 
what  the  planter  intended. 

Scottish  H.A. 

Prizes  to  the  amount  of  £500  will  be 
offered  for  competition  at  the  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  exhibition  of  the  Scottish  Horticul¬ 
tural  Association,  to  be  held  in  the  Waverley 
Market,  Edinburgh,  on  November  14th,  15th”, 
and  16th  next.  Copies  of  the  prize  list, 
rules,  etc.,  may  be  obtained  of  the  secre¬ 
tary  and  treasurer,  Mr.  A.  D.  Richardson, 
19  Waverley  Market,  Edinburgh. 


Webbs’  Peerless. 
Webbs’  Snowflake. 


Webbs’  China  Asters.  Webbs’  New  Decoration. 
Webbs’  Victoria.  Webbs’  Ostrich  Plume. 
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PRIZE  LETTER  COMPETITION. 
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?  Readers  are  invited  to  contribute  to  this 
i  column  short  letters  discussing  any  gar- 
\  dening  subject. 

\  Letters  must  not  exceed  150  words  each  in 

Onion  Ailsa  Craig-. 

In  connection  with  the  above  named 
Onion  for  exhibition  purposes  should  they 
be  classed  as  spring  sown  or  autumn 
sown  ?  Preferably,  say  I,  the  first  named. 
Several  of  my  neighbours  sow  the  seed  in 
August,  the  same  time  as  the  Tripoli,  and 
transplant  to  their  permanent  quarters  in 
the  following  March  or  February.  Others 
sow  in  boxes  or  pots,  in  January  and  place 
in  gentle  heat.  I  myself  have  sown  in 
pots  with  remarkable  success,  always  gain¬ 
ing  the  first  prize  at  our  local  show,  but 
I  cannot  see  where  they  can  be  classed 
as  spring  sown  as,  according  to  the  rules 
in  the  schedule  there  is  a  class  for  autumn 
sown  and  another  for  spring  sown.  I 
should  term  spring  sown  seed  that  sown 
in  the  open  garden  during  March,  and  not 
transplanted  during  that  month. 

T.  Preston. 

Henley-on-Thames. 


Starved  Rose  Trees. 

It  often  happens  to  amateurs  when  buy¬ 
ing  Rose  trees,  especially  in  markets,  that 
the  trees  are  wind  dried  and  parched  up, 
and  when  planted  they  gradually  die  off. 
One  season  I  saw  twenty  trees  lost  through 
this  reason.  I  therefore  venture  to  state  a 
remedy  which  I  have  successfully  em¬ 
ployed  myself.  After  the  trees  have  been 
carefully  planted  I  give  copious  waterings 
to  the  roots,  though  the  soil  must  not  be 
saddened  by  stagnation.  After  this,  on 
warm  days  I  repeatedly  wet  the  stocks  of 
standards  or  shoots  of  bushes  until  they 
begin  to  swell.  After  this  I  tie  pieces  of 
soft  rag  round  the  heads  of  the  trees  where 
I  wish  the  buds  to  break,  and  keep  them 
continually  wetted  until  the  buds  burst 
forth.  I  then  untie  the  rags,  and  loosely 
hang  a  large  piece  of  rag  over  the  buds 
until  they  are  hardened  to  air  and  light. 

Hubert  Yates. 

Southall. 


Gilia  coronopifolia. 

I  was  much  interested  in  your  article  on 
Gilia  coronopifolia,  page  97,  and  it  fully 
deserves  the  nice  things  you  say  about  it. 
I  have  grown  it  now  for  three  years,  treat¬ 
ing  it  as  a  tender  annual.  The  seed  is 
sown  about  the  middle  of  February  in  a 
brisk  heat,  and  as  soon  as  large  enough 
the  seedlings  are  pricked  off  singly  into 
thumb  pots  and  gradually  hardened  off  as 
the  weather  gets  warmer.  As  soon  as  they 
have  filled  the  small  pots  with  roots  give 
them  a  size  larger,  and  finally  pot  them 
into  6-inch  pots,  using  a  mixture  of  loam, 
leaf-soil,  and  peat  in  equal  parts  with  a 
liberal  addition  of  coarse  silver  sand.  Pot 
moderately  firm  and  stand  them  in  the 
open  for  the  summer.  They  come  into 
bloom  about  the  end  of  September  being 
placed  in  a  light  and  airy  house  to  flower. 

A.  Dennett. 

Canterbury. 


length,  and  must  be  written  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only. 

Two  Prizes  of  2s.  6d.  each  will  be 
awarded  each  week  for  the  two  Letters 
which  the  Editor  considers  to  be  the  best. 


Nig-ella  M  : ss  Jekyll. 

This  is  an  annual  of  great  beauty,  and 
one  deserving  of  a  place  in  all  gardens. 

Sow  early  in  March  in  pots  filled  with 
a  rich  compost,  and  place  in  a  gentle  heat. 
The  seedlings,  when  large  enough,  should 
be  pricked  off  into  good  deep  boxes,  and, 
being  a  strong  rooting  plant,  finally  in  a 
good  rich  piece  of  ground  where  they  are 
to  flower. 

The  flowers,  of  a  nice  blue,  are  sur¬ 
rounded  by  small  elegant  foliage  and 
borne  on  long  stems.  They  are  splendid 
for  cutting,  and  a  vase  of  them  is  truly 
an  acquisition.  The  plants,  which  grow 
about  18  inches  hig'h,  will  be  the  better 
for  some  support.  The  row  I  had  last 
season  was  supported  by  means  of  a  cord 
fastened  to  a  stake  at  the  row  ends  and 
the  leading  flowers  tied  to  it,  the  later 
and  lower  flowers  requiring  little  further 
support. 

J.  R.  B. 

Uphall. 


A  Useful  Little  Propagator. 

One  may  be  easily  made  from  an 
empty  box.  Cut  the  two  sides  and  front 
so  as  to  form  a  good  slope,  leaving  suffi¬ 
cient  depth  to  hold  small  pots  standing  on 
a  good  layer  of  cocoanut  fibre.  An  odd 
slip  or  two  of  glass  to  cover  closely  over 
the  top  is  required.  Nail  four  strips  of 
wood  to  form  the  legs  at  each  corner  of 
sufficient  length  to-  allow  a  small  oil  lamp 
and  a  large  tin  baking  dish  to  pass  just 
freely  under.  Carefully  trim  the  lamp 
once  a  day,  and  then  fill  the  tin  dish  with 
hot  water.  Put  this  on  the  top  of  the 
lamp  and  allow  an  hour  or  two  to  pass 
before  putting  in  the  pots  of  seed,  etc. 
As  the  first  growth  above  the  soil  appears 
give  a  little  air  by  raising  one  piece  of 
the  glass,  allowing  more  air  and  longer 
time  each  day  until  the  seedlings  can 
come  out  of  the  propagator,  and  go  in  a 
sunny  window  or  greenhouse. 

D.  Erlam. 

Worthing. 


Dendrobium  nobiie. 

There  appears  to  be  a  somewhat  keen 
discussion  respecting  the  above,  as  to 
whether  it  should  be  grown  in 
pots  or  baskets,  but  in  my  opinion 
pots  are  by  far  the  best.  With 
but  few  exceptions,  Dendrobiums  are  very 
easily  managed  ;  but  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  by  those  who  undertake  their  cul¬ 
ture  that  they  require  a  decided  period  of 
rest,  or  “drying  off”  as  the  process  is  fre¬ 
quently  termed.  Water  must  be  very 
carefully  applied  during  the  resting 
period,  otherwise  it  is  liable  to  start  the 
plants  prematurely.  Sufficient  only  must 
be  given  to  prevent  shrivelling. 

I  would  advise  pottine  with  equal  parts 
fibrous  peat  and  sphagnum,  with  a  liberal 


addition  of  charcoal.  The  plants  should 
be  elevated  upon  a  cone  of  soil  above  the 
rim  of  the  pot,  and  potted  firmly.  Good 
drainage  is  very  essential  to  success.  I 
find  that  in  pots  they  appreciate  a  liberal 
amount  of  water  during  the  growing  sea¬ 
son.  Dendrobiums  may  be  used  for  al¬ 
most  any  decorative  purpose. 

J.  Nibbs. 

Henley-on-Thames. 


Culture  of  Sweet  Peas. 

These  exquisite  flowers,  known  by 
everyone,  so  charming  in  effect  and  pos¬ 
sessing  so  distinct  a  fragrance,  are  worthy 
of  cultivation  in  every  garden.  Good 
heavy  loam  has  been  found  the  most  bene¬ 
ficial’  for  Sweet  Peas,  but  the  all-importanr 
point  is  to  secure  good  seed.  Seed  sown 
in  March  will  produce  blooms  in  July. 
They  are  best  sown  in  trenches  about  two 
feet  deep  and  three  feet  between  each 
trench,  with  a  foot  of  horse  manure  at 
the  bottom.  The  trenches  should  be  filled 
in  with  soil  to  within  four  inches  of  the 
top  and  the  seed  then  sown  about  three 
inches  apart,  subsequently  filling  up  the 
trenches  with  soil.  The  seed  should  be 
protected  from  birds  by  means  of  bits  of 
paper  tied  on  to  cotton  and  secured  above 
where  the  seed  has  been  planted.  When 
the  seedlings  are  a  few  inches  high  they 
should  be  supported  by  placing  a  few 
pea  sticks  among  them.  During  dry 
weather  you  may  be  lavish  in  the  supply 
of  water  and  a  watering  of  liquid  manure 
given  twice  a  week  as  they  are  coming 
into  bloom  will  be  found  excellent.  Grown 
in  patches  of  different  colours  they  pro¬ 
duce  a  most  charming  effect.  For  de¬ 
corative  purposes  they  are  unsurpassed. 
Their  delightfully  refreshing  fragrance, 
combined  with  their  delicate,  dainty  tints, 
give  one  .a  feeling  of  rest  and  content, 
and  inspire  one  with  longing  to  be  the 
possessor  of  them  in  plenty.  Being  long¬ 
stemmed  and  in  every  hue  of  the  rainbow, 
they  lend  themselves  to  almost  any  floral 
device,  and  fully  accentuate  the  poet’s  ap- 
priate  statement  that  “A  thing  of  beauty 
is  a  joy  for  ever.”  A  gentleman  one  lec¬ 
turing  on  “  Sweet  Pea  Culture  ”  gave  the 
following  rhyme  as  a  help  to  all  would-be 
growers,  and  those  who  put  it  into  prac¬ 
tice  will  be  able  to  verify  the  truth  of  the 
statement : 

“  The  deeper  you  trench,  the  finer  the 
P 6^.  * 

The  thinner  vou  sow,  the  stronger  they'll 
be. 

Keep  using  the  hoe,  and  take  it  from  me, 
The  more  blossom  cut,  the  more  you  will 

‘  S66.55 

Alice  Dalton. 

Dublin. 

- f+4 - 

Cyrtomium  Rochfordi.— A  fine  plant 
of  this  at  the  meeting  of  the  R.H.S.  on 
the  5th  inst.  seemed  like  a  plumose 
variety  of  the  well  known  C.  falcatum  with 
the  pinnae  lacerated,  cut  and  toothed  m 
a  variety^  of  ways  and  looking  very  dis¬ 
tinct.  The  fronds  are  of  a  rich  dark 
glossy  green  and  without  spores.  It  will 
be  appreciated  by  those  who  know  the 
striking  habit  of  the  ordinary  C.  falcatum. 
A  First-class  Certificate  was  accorded  to 
the  e'xhibitors,  Messrs.  Thomas  Rochford- 
and  Sons,  Tumford  Nurseries,  Brox-. 
bourne.. 
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Dwarf  Convolvulus. 


/ 


(Convolvulus  tricolor). 


The  name  of  this  most  commonly  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  catalogues  of  seedsmen  is 
Convolvulus  minor,  that  is,  the  smaller 
Convolvulus.  This  applies  to  the  dwarf 
habit  of  the  plant  rather  than  to  the  flower, 
for  the  latter  is,  indeed,  of  large  size.  The 
true  name  is  C.  tricolor,  for  in  most 
of  the  forms  three  colours  may  be  found 
in  every  bloom.  The  larger  and  outer 
portion  of  the  flower  is  usually  of  some 
shade  of  blue  or  purple.  A  broad  zone 
surrounding  the  centre  is  usually  white, 
and  the  eye,  or  centre,  is  dark  yellow, 
thus  giving  the  three  colours.  There  is 
a  white  variety  in  cultivation,  however, 
which  has  only  a  yellow  eye  to  the  white 
flower. 


raising  which  the  half  hardy  annuals  do. 
Although  it  belongs  to  the  Convolvulus 
family,  it  does  not  twine,  neither  do  the 
roots,  or  rather  undergnound  stems,  creep 
through  the  soil.  There  is  no  danger, 
therefore,  of  introducing  what  may  prove 
to  be  a  bad  weed  in  the  garden.  It  dies 
away  entirely  after  it  has  ripened  seed. 
The  plant  is  of  weak  and  rather  spreading 
growth,  and  therefore  may  not  suit  every 
situation  or  garden,  but  its  dwarf  habit 
will  enable  it  to  be  grown  in  the  smallest 
of  gardens  without  inconvenience. 

The  best  way  of  growing  it  is  in  the  form 
of  a  patch  or  clump.  A  bed  may  be  filled 
with  it  entirely  by  those  who  have  the 
space  at  command.  The  routine  of  cul¬ 


Convolvulus  tricolor. 


Those  who  contemplate  growing  this 
andsome  annual  may  sow  it  in  the  open 
'ound  about  the  beginning  of  April.  It 
perfectly  hardy  in  this  country,  and 
uerefore  does  not  occasion  the  trouble  of 

I'M 


ture  is  to  thin  out  the  plants  while  yet 
quite  small  to  something  like  qin.  or  6in. 
apart,  to  keep  the  ground  clear  of  weeds 
and  perhaps  to  give  water  in  very  dry  wea¬ 
ther  until  the  stems  and  leaves  cover  the 


Doronicum  plantagineum  excelsum. 


ground,  after  'w-hich  the  plant  practicallv 
takes  care  of  itself.  The  flowers  are  fond 
of  sunshine,  and  during  the  heat  of  the 
day  may  be  seen  at  their  best. 

- - 

.  •  A  FINE  .  . 

Wolf’s  Bane. 


(Doronicum  plantagineum  excelsum). 

Within  recent  years  a  considerable 
amount  of  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
various  known  species  of  Wolfs  Bane,  but 
none  of  them  have  'been  so  widely  culti¬ 
vated  or  in  such  quantity  as  the  subject 
of  this  note.  Besides  being  grown  in  pri¬ 
vate  gardens  of  every  degree,  it  has  also 
been  taken  in  hand  by  the  market  gar¬ 
dener,  and  put  upon  the  market  in  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  during  the  spring 
months.  It  flowers  in  spring,  earlier  or 
later  according  to  the  conditions  under 
which  it  is  placed.  The  shelter  of  a  frame 
enables  it  to  come  on  early  if  flowers  are 
desired  for  cutting.  These  are  of  a  bright 
yellow  colour,  and  by  some  people  are 
termed  Yellow  Marguerites,  though  flowers 
in  any  way  resembling  a  Chrysanthemum 
or  Ox-eye  Daisy  may  be  termed  a  Mar¬ 
guerite. 

The  plant  has  flesh)-  or  slightly  tuber¬ 
ous  roots,  and  is  of  the  easiest  cultivation 
in  any  good  garden  soil,  but,  like  many 
other  herbaceous  plants,  it  repays  the 
trouble  of  liberal  treatment.  As  the  un¬ 
derground  stems  extend  rapidly  and  soon 
occupy  the  ground-  the  best  results  are 
obtained  by  transplanting  some  of  the 
younger  crowns  at  frequent  intervals. 
This  may  be  done  either  in  March,  early 
in  April  or  again  at  the  end  of  Septem¬ 
ber.  The  last  is  certainly  the  best  time 
as  it  enables  the  plants  to  get  well  estab¬ 
lished  before  winter  and  ready  to  flower 
in  early  spring..  No  plant  rewards  the 
cultivator  better  for  attending  to  its  likings 
in  this  respect. 
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SEEDS. 

Drop  us  a  line  for  our  new  SEED  LIST  now,  ready.  We 
solicit  a  trial  of  our  genuine  stock  of  POTATOES,  VEGE¬ 
TABLES  and  FLOWERS  of  all  kinds,  which  are  not  only 
true,  but  very  lowest  prices,  and  finest  procurable.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  post  you  a  copy  of  our  List  on  application- 

COLLECTIONS  TO  SUIT  ALL. 

These  Collections  contain  approved  sorts,  selected  to  produce 
Successive  Crops  all  the  year  round. 

For  Large  Cardens  £3  3s.  and  £2  2s.  For  Moderate¬ 
sized  Cardens,  £1  Is.  For  Small  Cardens,  10/6  and  5  -. 

Those  who  may  have  not  sufficient  time  or  experience  for 
making  their  own  selection,  will  find  in  these  collections 
a  most  liueral  assortment  of  the  best  vaiieties  of  the 
different  Vegetables  in  proportionate  quantities  for  sue- 
cessional  crops. 

The  YILLA  COLLECTION  (£i  Is.)  contains  : 

Peas,  for  succession,  6  qts. ;  Beans,  Broad,  3  qts. ; 
Runners,  2  pints;  Dwarf,  1  pint ;  Beet,  2  pkts. ;  Borecole, 
or  Kale,  2  pkts. ;  Brussels  Sprouts,  1  pkt. ;  Broccoli, 
Early  and  Late,  4  pkts. ;  Cabbages,  4  pkts. ;  Cabbage, 
Savoy,  2  pkts. ;  Carrot,  2  pkts. ;  Cauliflower,  2  pkts. ; 
Celery,  2  pkts. ;  Cress,  4  oz. ;  Cucumber,  2  pkts. ;  Leek, 
1  pkt, ;  Lettuce,  3  pkts. ;  Mustard,  %  pint ;  Onion,  3  oz. ; 
Parsley,  1  pkt.;  Parsnips,  2  oz. ;  Radishes,  4  oz.  ; 
Spinach.  4  oz. ;  Tomato,  1  pkt.;  Turnips,  3  oz. ; 
Vegetable  Marrow,  1  pkt. ;  Herbs,  of  sorts,  3  pkts, 

COLLECTIONS  FOR  COTTAGERS. 

COLLECTION  No.  1  contains  22  sorts  of  Vegetable 
Seeds  and  12  vari-  ties  of  Sbow'y  Annuals.  Price,  3;-  ;  free 
per  Parcels  Post,  5/6.  COLLECTION  No.  2  contaius  13 
sorts  of  Vegetable  Seeds  aud  6  varieties  of  Showy  Annuals. 
2/8  ;  free  per  Parcels  Fost,  2/9. 


DICKINSON  &  SONS, 

BULB  IMPORTERS,  ' 
NURSERYMEN  &  SEEDSMEN, 

HITHER  GREEN,  LONDON,  S.E. 


GRICE’S  SWEET  PEAS. 

F>  r  nearly  10  years  we  have  claimed  for  our  Sweet  Pea 
collections  that  they  were  not  only  the  Cheapest  but  the 
best  in  the  market,  aud  a  trial  order  will  prove  conclusively 
that  while  it  is  necessary  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  a  good 
article,  it  is  not  necessary  to  pay  the  fancy  prices  so  often 
asked  for  seeds  of  these  charming  and  popular  flowers. 

Our  Collections  for  the  present  season  have  as  usual  been 
carefully  revised,  aud  we  invite  comparison  of  our  offer 
with  any  other  advertised. 

Collection  No.  1  contains  18  fine  named  varieties,  em¬ 
bracing  all  shades  of  colour.  Price  1/2  Post  Free. 

With  the  above  we  send  gratis  a  packet  of  100  seeds  of  our 
Prize  Strain  ef  Aster  Ciant  Comet  mixed. 

Collection  No.  2  contains  18  choice  varieties  entirely 
distinct  from  No.  1.  Price  1/8  Post  Free. 

With  the  above  we  send  gratis  a  packet  of  100  seeds  of 
our  Prize  Strain  of  Large  Flowering  Stocks  mixed. 

The  two  collections,  post  free.  2/6,  with  a  packet  of  our 
6pecial  Strain  of  Machet  Mignonette,  gratis. 

Collection  No.  3  contains  the  following  18  superb  new 
vaiieties : — Black  Knight,  Dainty,  Dorothy  Eckford,  Gladys 
Unwin,  George  Gordon,  Helen  Lewis,  Helen  Pierce,  Hon. 
Mrs.  E.  Kenyon,  Jeannie  Gordon,  Jessie  Outhbertson,  King 
Edward  VII.,  Lady  Grisel  Hamilton,  Marchioness  of  Chol- 
mondeley.  Miss  H.  Philbriek,  Miss  Willmott,  Mrs.  Walter 
Wright,  Prince  of  Wales,  Romolo  Piazzani. 

60  seeds  each,  packed  separately  ...  2/6. 

With  the  above  we  send  gratis  a  packet  of  100  Seeds  of 
our  Superb  Strain  of  Aster  Victoria,  mixed. 

The  three  collections  post  free  5/-,  with  Black  Michael, 
Boltons  Pink,  David  R.  Williamson,  Evelyn  Byatt,  Florence 
Spencer,  John  Ingman  (25  seeds  each)  gratis. 

BEGONIAS. 

We  make  a  great  speciality  of  these  lovely  flowers,  and 
offer  an  immense  stock  of  strong  two-year  old  tubers,  which 
we  guarantee  will  give  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  all 
purchasers. 

Single: — Scarlet,  Crimson,  Pink,  Copper,  White,  Yellow, 
Salmon.  Orange,  separate  or  mixed,  per  doz.  2/6,  per  100 17/6. 

Double : —  Copper,  Orange,  Pink,  Red,  Yellow,  White, 
separate  or  mixed,  per  doz.  3/6,  per  100  27/-. 

General  Catalogue  together  with  our  dainty  Sweet  Pea 
List,  sent  gratis  and  post  free  to  all  applicants.  Please 
favour  us  with  an  application. 


7flRj>fOR/r  rpftfct:  & 
/imeaaU- V 


Birmingham,  vj 


MAGNIFICENT  HARDY  PERENNIALS, 
HARDY  SPRING-FLOWERING  PLANTS, 
AND  VEGETABLE  PLANTS. 

STRONG',  HEALTHY,  TRANSPLANTED 
PLANTS,  grown  in  the  open  Fen  land,  miles 
from  a  town,  beautifully  packed,  carriage  paid,  and 
guaranteed  to  arrive  in  excellent  condition.  If  not 
satisfied,  money  wiil  be  returned  if  plants  are  at 
once  sent  back.  Purchasers  can  divide  to  suit  them¬ 
selves.  13s.  worth  for  10s. ;  6s.  3d.  for  5s. ;  cash 
with  order.  Scores  of  testimonial's  every  post.  Trial 
order  solicited.  s.  d. 

12  GaiHardia  grandiflora,  splendid  new  hybrids  1  3 

12  Coreopsis  grandiflora  and  lanceodata .  1  3 

6  Lovely  new  Crimson  Spiraea,  pots  o-r  garden  1  3 
4  Tritoma,  Red-hot  Poker,  flowered  last  year  1  3 
30  Forget-me-nots,  large  flowering,  dwf.,  blue  1  3 
35  Double  Daisies,  large  flowering,  red  and  white  1  3 
20  Aubretia,  purple  or  bxue,  Is.  3d.;  30  Violas  1  3 

25  Polyanthus,  choice  Large  flowering  .  1  3 

50  Wallflowers,  red,  gold,  and  splendid  hybrids  1  3 
25  Cowslips,  lovely  showy  hybrids,  all  colours  1  3 
30  Pansies,  choice,  large-flowering  varieties  ...  1  3 

20  Pansies,  yellow  or  white,  bedding  .  1  3 

20  Pansies,  Cliveden,  purple,  large  . .  1  3 

20  Pansies,  Emperor  William,  good  blue  .  1  3 

9  Solidago,  Aaron’s  Rod,  dwarf  or  tall  .  1  3 

6  Monkshood,  blue  and  bicolour  .  1  3 

6  Clumps  Periwinkle,  giant  biUe  . .  1  3 

9  Anthemis  tincCoria  or  pallida,  bright  yellow  1  3 

6  Picotees,  from  named  varieties  .  1  3 

6  A. pine  Auriculas,  from  named  varieties  ...  1  3 

6  Phlox,  splendid  varieties  .  1  3 

8  Clumps  tall  Michaelmas  Daisy,  assorted  .  1  3 

6  Aster  Amelins  bessarabicus,  very  fine,  dwf.  1  3 
6  Pentstemon  batfbatum  oocckieum,  crimson  ...  1  3 

6  Sida^cea  Candida,  grand,  pure  white  .  1  3 

6  Southernwood,  Lad’s  Love,  etc.,  fragrant  ...  1  3 

9  Balm  of  Gilead,  sweetly  scented  .  1  3 

6  Perennial  Sunflower,  double,  Is.  3d. ;  9  single  1  3 

12  Hardy  Fern,  6  large,  6  9mall  .  1  6 

20  Iceland  Poppies,  5  colours  .  1  3 

30  Shirley  Poppies,  lovely  art  shades  .  1  3 

9  Oriental  Poppies,  large,  scarlet  and  crimson  1  3 

6  Bocconia  cordata,  handsome  plume  poppy  1  3 
12  Gladioli,  splendid  large-flowering  hybrids  ...  1  3 

15  Antirrhinums,  dwf.  and  tgfll,  ail  colours  ...  1  3 
6  Christmas  Roses,  strong  clumps,  in  bud  ...  1  3 

6  Anchusa  italica,  sheets  of  lovely  blue  ...  1  3 

12  Choice  Sedums  for  rockery,  assorted  .  1  3 

6  Doron.cums,  clumps  for  eany  flowering  ...  1  3 

4  Lilium  candidum,  large  white  hardy  lily  1  3 
12  Brompton  Stocks,  Doubles,  4  colours  ......  1  3 

6  Tree  Lupins,  lovely  yellow  flowering  shrub  ...  1  3 
20  Sweet  Williams,  Hunt’s  superb  strain,  etc.  1  3 

15  Canterbury  Bells,  Dean’s  lovely  hybrids  ...  1  3 
12  Canterbury  Bells,  Calycanthema,  Cup  and 

Saucer  .  1  3 

9  Pyrethrum  hybridum,  beautiful  colours  .  1  3 

12  Hollyhocks,  lovely  single  and  semi-double  ...  1  6 

12  Hollyhocks,  Chater’s  Grand  Doubles  .  2  6 

15  Aquilegia  grand,  spurred  varieties,  all  colours  1  3 

6  Cheione  barbata,  pretty  new  hybrids  .  1  3 

9  Alstromeria,  orange  and  red  Peruvian  Lily  1  3 

9  Anemone  Fulgens,  brilliant  scarlet  .  1  3 

12  Anemone,  ’ovely  varieties,  St.  Brigid,  etc.  ...  1  3 

12  Anabis,  pure  white,  double,  splendid  .  1  3 

12  Saponaria  ocymoides,  masses  pink  flowers  ...  1  3 

12  Tunica  saxifraga,  rockery  gem,  white  .  1  3 

15  Crucianella  stylcka,  pink  rockery  gem  .  1  3 

6  Agrostemma  or  Rose  Campion,  brilliant  crim.  1  3 

9  Cistus,  rock,  beautiful  colours  .  1  3 

9  Lupins,  long,  elegant  spikes,  various  colours  1  3 
6  Iris,  German  or  English,  splendid  new  cols.  1  3 

15  Iris  hispanica,  garden,  orchid  .  1  3 

15  Ranunculus,  Bachelor’s  Buttons,  lovely  cols.  1  3 
12  Polemonium,  lovely  blue,  spring  to  autumn  1  3 

20  Sweet  Rocket,  white  or  purple  .  1  3 

20  Malva,  Musk-scented,  pink  white  .  1  3 

12  Montbretias,  new  flame  colour  and  mixed...  1  3 

12  Pinks,  Mrs.  Sinkins  or  Her  Majesty  .  1  3 

12  French  Honeysuckle,  red  and  white,  very 

showy  .  1  3 

6  Everlasting  Pea,  red  or  white,  large  roots  1  3 

20  Cerastium,  white  flowers,  silvery  foliage  ...  1  3 
12  Alyssum  saxatile  compaetum,  gold  dust  1  3 
25  Erysimum,  yel’ow,  for  rockery,  walls,  etc.  ...  1  3 

12  Coloured  Pinks,  Double,  fragrant  .  1  3 

9  Pink  New  Pheasant  Eye,  very  sweet  .  1  3 

9  Delphinium,  splendid  strain  .  1  3 

12  Honesty,  crimson,  white,  purple  (silvery  pods)  1  3 
25  Cornflowers,  Emperor  William,  lovely  blue...  1  3 

12  Verbascum,  yellow,  and  splendid  hybrids  ...  1  3 

12  Lychnis,  chalcedonica,  dazzling  scarlet  .  1  3 

9  Gypsophila  paniculata,  fern  saver,  invaluable  1  3 

9  Carnations,  good  doubles,  assorted  .  1  3 

12  Catananche,  everlasting,  blue  and  white  ...  1  3 
6  Eryngium,  pretty  everlasting  blue  thistle  ...  1  3 

12  Scabious,  Pincushion  flower,  lovely  colours  1  3 
12  Dianthus,  Flower  of  the  Gods,  large  doubles  1  3 

6  Pyrethrum  Uliginosum,  large  white  .  1  3 

6  Campanula  pyramidalis,  white  or  blue  .  1 

15  Valerian,  old  crims/on  favourite  .  1  3 

6  Pentstemon,  grand  strain,  large  blooms  ...  1  3 

6  Erigeron,  lovely  mauve  Marguerite  .  1  3 

6  Campanula  grandis,  splendid  large  blue  .  1  3 

6  True  Perennial  Cornflowers,  blue,  large  ...  1  3 

9  Geum  coccineum,  brilliant  scarlet  . *  1  3 

50  Silene,  new  crimson  dwarf  . 1  3 

15  Foxgloves,  Ivery’s  lovely  spotted  varieties  1  3 

9  Galega,  blue  or  white,  very  elegant  .  1  3 

8  Chrysanthemum  maximum,  Perfection  1  3 

2  Climbing  Roses,  2  Bush  Roses,  2  Pot  Roses, 

2  Swetbriars  (8)  2  6 

(Continued  on  next  column.) 


(Continued  from  previous  column.) 

20  Arabis,  single,  full  of  bud  .  1  3 

20  Viola,  white,  yellow,  blue,  or  purple  .  1  3 

6  Heuchera  sanguinea,  splendid  crimson  .  1  3 

6  Lobelia  Cardinalrs,  beautiful  scarlet  .  1  3 

12  Ribbon  Grass  variegated  for  edging  .  1  3 

12  Chrysanthemums,  splendid  varieties  .  1  3 

6  Hops,  true  Kentish  Goldings,  large  roots, 

full  of  shoots,  very  rapid  climber  .  1  3 

3  Clematis  Montana,  white,  1  year  old  .  1  3 

12  Mint,  Sage,  Thyme,  Fennel,  Marjoram, 

Parsley  .  1  3 

100  Asparagus,  Colossal  and  Palmetto,  2  years 

old  . . . . .  2  6 

100  Strawberry,  strong  plants.  Sovereign,  Paxton  2  3 


Winter  Onions,  Cos  and  Cabbage  Lettuce,  Brus¬ 
sels  Sprouts,  Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Sprouting  Broc¬ 
coli,  Savoys,  Curled  Kale,  Sprouting  Kale,  Pickling 
Cabbage,  Is.  100;  2s.  6d.  300-  12~  Tomato,  strong, 

sturdy,  transplanted  planbs,  Is.  3d. 

All  carriage  paid.  No  callers,  please. 

Mrs.  PYM,  6,  delph  house,  Peterborough. 


MOST  EASTERLY  NURSERY 


Has  been  established  18  years,  and  its  reputation  built 
up  through  sheer  merits  of  hardiness,  quality,  aud  cheapness 
of  its  plants. 

The  TRUE  TEST  OF  CHEAPNESS  is  to  buy  stuff  which 

will  thrive  and  give  satisfaction.  Fortst  and  Fruit  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  Plants,  Bulbs,  and  Seeds  in  any  quantity  or 
variety.  State  wants,  low  estimates  per  return,  with 
largo  Catalogue  of  cheap  offers. 

WE  PAY  CARRIAGE  ON  5/-  ORDERS  ! ! 

See  Cheap  Collections  Last  Week’s  Paper,  Page  206. 

THEY  ARE  TOO  CHEAP  FOR  REPETITION!! 

Also  Unparalleled  offer  of  Vegetable  Seeds  at  less 
than  cost  price.  They  must  be  cleared. 

5  UPERB.COLLECTION  for  GREEN- 

HOUSE. — Potted  up  now  will  make  magnificent  dis¬ 
play  all  summer.  2  smilax,  2  salvias,  2  carnations,  2  arums, 
2  fibrous  begonias,  6  tuberous  begonias,  2  ferns,  6  fuchsias, 
2  funkia,  4  gloxinias,  6  yellow,  6  white,  2  blue,  marguerites, 
2  primulas,  12  variegated  tradescantia,  2  nicotiana,  6 
calceolarias,  12  mixed  geraniums,  2  passionflower  climbers, 

6  gladioli,  6  early  tomatoes,  free,  6/9  ;  half-quantity,  3/9. 
The  above  are  all  stiong  plants  and  bulbs,  named  and 
packed  in  wooden  box.  Carriage  paid.— E.  GAYE,  Oulton 
Broad,  Lowestoft. 

A.SPARAGUS  COLOSSAL,  immense 

size  shoots,  unequalled,  grand  variety,  (March  the 
best  month  to  shift).  1  year  roots  2/6  100,  2  year  roots  3/6 
100,  3  year  roots  5/6  100,  extra  stout  transplanted  7/6  100. 
Seakale  2/-  dozen.  3/6  orders  free.  GAYE,  Oulton  Broad 
N  urseries,  Lowestoft. 

BLACK  CURRANTS.— Baldwin,  the 

POPULAR  MARKET  PAYOURITE. —  Immense 
berries.  Heavy  cropper.  One  year  old,  1/4  dozen,  5/6  100. 
Two-year.  2/-  dozen,  9/-  100.  Three-year,  SI-  dozen,  12/6  100. 
Carriage  paid. — E.  GAYE  Oulton  Broad,  Lowestoft. 

BEGONIAS  TUBEROUS,  large  2  year 

bulbs.  Singles  in  Rose,  Scarlet,  Yellow,  White, 
Copper,  2/-  dozen,  12/- 100.  1  year  ditto,  1/6  dozen,  7/6  1UU. 
Doubles,  choice  mixed,  2/-  and  3/-  dozen.  Gloxinias,  choice 
mixed,  1/6  dozen,  8/6  100,  with  full  CULTURAL  DIREC¬ 
TIONS.  Fibrous  Begonias,  assorted  strong  pot  plants, 
3/6  dozen.  All  post  free.— E.  GAYE,  Oulton  Broad 
Nurseries,  Lowestoft. 

Tomato  PRODIGIOSUS.— Popular 

favourite.  Unequalled  for  earliness,  heavy  cropping, 
disease-resisting  properties.  We  are  liaviug  numerous 
testimonials  and  repeat  orders  from  last  year’s  delighted 
customers..  Thousands  of  strong,  sturdy  plants,  December 
sown,  TWICE  transplanted,  2/-  doz  ,  10/- 100 ;  from  pots, 
with  mould,  3/6  doz.,  post  free,  with  full  CULTURAL  DI¬ 
RECTIONS,  making  success  certain  ;  SEED,  packets,  1,  -• 
The  fruit  of  this  superb,  dwarf,  short  jointed  variety  is 
smooth  medium  size,  finishing  with  a  point,  no  unsightly 
“  eye.”  Fruiterers  rush  for  it ! ! — E.  GAYE,  Oulton  Broad 
Nurseries,  Lowestoft. 

Rhubarb  st.  martin,  the 

EARLIEST  RED  VARIETY.  Unequalled  for  forcing. 
One-year  roots,  2/-  dozen,  8/- 100.  Two  year  clumps,  4/-  dozen, 
20/-  100.  Carriage  paid.  —  E.  GAYE,  Oulton  Broad, 
Lowestoft. 

HARDY  PERENNIALS  :  —  Make 

showy  garden  all  the  summer  6  Columbines,  2 
Auriculas,  12  Michaelmas  Daisy,  6  Calliopsis,  6  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  2  Carnations  Double,  6  Delphiniums,  6  Sweet 
Williams,  6  Doronicum,  6  Foxgloves,  2  Pinks,  6  Gaillardias, 
2  Hollyhocks,  6  Honeysuckle,  2  Hypericum,  6  Lupins,  6 
Foppy,  2  Periwinkles,  6  Tradescantia,  6  Silver  Grass,  i> 
Pyrethrums,  12  Sunflowers,  12  Rudbeckia,  2  Phlox,  G 
Veronica,  6  Creeping  j#hny.  Packed  in  box,  all  strong 
plants  (26  sorts)  7/6,  half  quantity  4/6.  Carriage  paid. 
E.  GAYE,  Oulton  Broad  Nurseries,  Lowestoft. 


UGAYE  ™rE°sftD  LOWESTOFT 


Readers  of  advertisements  in 

these  pages  will  greatly  oblige  and 
assist  us  by  always  mentioning  “  The 
Gardening  World.” 
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NOTICES. 

To  Readers  and  Correspondents. 

“  THE  GARDENING  WORLD  ”  is  published  by 
rfACLAREN  AND  SONS,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.O. 
Telegrams  and  Gables:  “Buns,”  London.  Telaphons 
dumber :  997  Holborn. 

“THE  GARDENING  WORLD”  Is  published  every 
Tuesday,  and  dated  for  the  following  Saturday.  Pries 
)ne  Penny.  Annual  Subscription  (prepaid),  post  free, 
t  6d.  United  Kingdom :  8s.  8d.  Abroad.  Cheques  and 
emittanoes  generally  should  be  made  payable  to 
laolaren  and  Sons,  and  crossed  London  Oity  and  Midland 
Sank. 

Advertisement  Orders  should  be  addressed  to  the  Pub- 
Uhers.  The  insertion  of  advertisements  cannot  be 
ruaranteed  for  the  following  issue  unless  received  by 
Saturday  before  date  of  publication. 

EDITORIAL.— Letters  for  publication,  specimens  for 
aming,  requests  for  information,  manuscripts  and 
hoto graphs  must  be  addressed  to  the  Editor.  Oorre- 
pondents  should  write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only, 
nd  give  name  and  address  as  well  as  nom-de-plume. 
:he  Editor  will  not  be  responsible  for  loss  of  unaccepted 
lanuscripts,  photographs,  etc.,  but  if  stamps  be  enclosed 
rdinary  CAre  will  be  exercised  to  ensure  return.  If 
ayment  fer  photographs  or  text  is  desired,  the  price  for 
eproduction  must  be  distinctly  stated,  and  it  must  be 
nderstood  that  only  the  actual  Dhotographer  or  owner 
f  the  copyright  will  be  dealt  with.  All  contributions 
f  any  kind  in  the  Prize  Competitions  become  the 
roperty  of  the  Proprietors  of  “THE  GARDENING 
fORLD.”  The  Editor’s  decision  in  Prize  Competitions  is 
naL 

SPEOIMEN  COPIES.— The  Publishers  will  be  pWased 
j lend  specimen  copies  of  “THE  GARDENING  WORLD  ” 
or  distribution  amongst  friends,  and  will  appreciate  the 
ir Tices  rendered  by  readers  in  this  connection. 


6ditotfial. 


Muscari  botryoides  album.  Maclaren  and  Sons. 


?s'u\dpUs  of  ^osttcuUm.” 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  book  written 
iy  Mr.  Wilfrid  Mark  Webb,  F.L.S.,  and 
mbiished  by  Messrs.  Blackie  &  Son,  Ltd. , 
o,  Old  Bailey,  London.  The  design  of  the 
>ook  is  to  offer  a  series  of  practical  scienti- 
ic  lessons  meant  to  be  useful  to  students 
,-ho  wish  to  grasp  the  theoretical  side  of 
lorticulture.  Mr.  WTebb  was  formerly  an 
.ssistant  staff  biologist  to  the  Essex 
lountv  Council  at  Chelmsford,  and  there- 
ore  deals  with  a  subject  in  which  he  is 
amiliar. 

The  book  is  illustrated  with  drawings 
nd  microphotographs  to  enable  the 
'tudent  to  grasp  the  idea  not  only  of  the 
external  appearance  and  structure  of  a 
vlant,  but  also  the  minute  internal  struc- 
ure.  It  may,  therefore,  be  described  as 
i  school  book  for  those  wishing  to  get  a 
loser  acquaintance  with  the  life  history 
>f  plants  and  their  requirements  judged 
rom  their  habits,  structure  and  other 
peculiarities.  The  book  might  also  be 
1  lsed  by  those  who  are  widely  scattered  in 
ural  situations  and  cannot  attend  classes. 

The  illustrations,  of  course,  enable  the 
eader  to  understand  what  the  author  ex¬ 
plains  in  text.  Root,  stem  and  leaf  are 
Healt  with  and  later  on  the  flowers,  fruits 
nd  seeds  are  taken  up  and  we  feel  sure 
hat  those  who  study  the  fruits  and  seeds 
hey  are  required  to  sow  in  gardens  will 
make  a  better  use  of  their  opportunities 
>y  having  an  intimate  knowledge,  not  only 
f  the  outward  form  of  the  seed,  but  the 
mbryo  in  the  interior.  Injurious  insects 
re  also  dealt  with,  and  some  of  the  more 
ommon  are  illustrated  so  that  gardeners 
an  get  familiar  with  their  appearance 
nd  be  better  able  to  adopt  measures  for 
neir  eradication. 


. .  A  White  . . 

Grape  Hyacinth 

(Muscari  botryoides  album). 

M.  botryoides  is  the  true  Grape 
Hyacinth  as  the  name  implies,  the  word 
botrys,  meaning  a  bunch,  and  the  popular 
idea  compares  this  to  a  bunch  of  berries 
of  the  Grape.  It  is  also  the  best  known 
in  gardens,  being  of  the  easiest  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Indeed,  in  some  gardens  it  seems 
to  have  spread  so  as  to  appear  like  a  wild 
plant.  In  spring  the  narrow  Hyacinth¬ 
like  leaves  spring  up  along  with  the  bright 
blue  spikes  of  flowers,  and  present  a  cheer¬ 
ful  appearance  during  the  spring  months 
when  flowers  are  by  no  means  plentiful. 

The  white  variety  under  notice  merely 
differs  in  the  colour  of  the  flowers,  and 
would,  by  some,  be  described  as  the  al¬ 
bino  of  the  species,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
white  variety.  It  is  a  native  o>f  Europe, 
and  that  would  explain  its  hardiness  and 
its  good  behaviour  in  this  country.  Not 
only  is  it  a  bulbous  plant  of  great  beauty 
and  interest  for  the  spring  garden  or  the 
borders  of  the  kitchen  garden,  but  it  may 
with  equal  facility  be  used  for  greenhouse 
decoration.  The  plan  is  to  pot  up  the 
bulbs  earlier  or  later  in  autumn  and  treat 
them  like  Hyacinths  until  the  flower  stems 
appear  above  the  ground.  Up>  to  this 
time  they  may  be  kept  in  cold  frames, 
but  as  soon  as  the  flower  buds  begin  to 
show  colour  they  should  be  transferred  to 
the  greenhouse.  If  the  cultivator  desires 
them  early,  his  plan  is  to  pot  up  the  bulbs 
early,  say,  in  August  or  September,  and 


after  they  have  commenced  to  grow,  trans¬ 
fer  them  to  a  greenhouse,  where,  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  50  degs.  at  night  is  main¬ 
tained. 

- - 

Amateurs  as  Specialists. 


The  old  proverb,  “What  is  worth 
doing  is  worth  doing  well,”  applies  with 
more  force  to  amateur  gardening  than  it 
does  to  those  who  make  it  a  profession, 
for  the  amateur  having  more  time  and  a 
far  smaller  field  can  apply  himself  to 
much  closer  investigation  than  is  possible 
to  the  professional.  The  gain  to  the  ama¬ 
teur  is  manifold  ;  for  example,  by  becom¬ 
ing  a  specialist  he  finds  greatly  increased 
interest  in  his  favourite  plants ;  he  de¬ 
velops  his  power  of  observation  and  rea¬ 
soning  ;  he  has  opportunities  of  displaying 
his  skill  to  appreciative  friends,  and  of 
earning  money  as  prizes  at  flower  shows. 
Besides  this  success  in  producing  a  new  or 
an  improved  plant  may  bring  him  a  for¬ 
tune. 

The  folly  of  keeping  perhaps  to  a  few 
Geraniums  or  similar  plant  year  after 
year  is  so  obvious  that  it  needs  no  dis¬ 
cussion. 

Ail  the  great  specialists  who  have  won 
fame  or  fortune  were  at  one  time  ama¬ 
teurs  like  you  or  I.  One  produced  a  new 
Grape,  another  a  new  Potato,  another  a 
new  Dahlia,  and  so  on.  You  could  as 
easily  succeed.  Why  not  try  ?  It  is  worth 
attempting.  The  field  is  so  immense  that 
there  is  scope  for  everyone,  not  merely 
to  improve  a  plant,  but  to  produce  en¬ 
tirety  new  kinds  of  plants.  At  the  same 
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time  learning  that  he  may  also  teach — by 
experiment — the  best  method  of  culti¬ 
vating  any  speciality. 

Even  those  living  in  one  room  can 
achieve  remarkable  results  by  daring  to 
attempt  to  win  them.  For  instance,  only 
one  flower  pot  or  even  a  small  propagator 
is  well  within  the  reach  of  the  poorest, 
but  the  well-to-do  amateur  has  no  excuse 
for  muddling  on  when  he  can  so  easily 
excel.  One  man  may  take  up  a  shrub, 
another  a  vegetable,  another  a  flower, 
each  as  his  fancy  dictates ;  and  by  careful 
study  even  the  humblest  may  achieve  as 
much  as  the  best  equipped  amateur.  For 
ladies,  invalids,  and  those  who  suffer 
from  nerves,  as  well  as  for  men  of  all 
ages  and  conditions,  there  can  be  no 
better  amusement,  investment  and  study, 
than  that  of  being  garden  specialists. 

Baynton-Taylor. 

- ♦+> - 

Todea  Barbara. 

An  exceptionally  fine  specimen  of  this 
species  of  Todea  may  be  seen  growing 
in  the  Temperate  House  of  the  University 
Botanic  Garden,  Cambridge.  It  was 
planted  out  in  its  present  position  some 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago,  and  is  at  the 
present  time  in  a  remarkably  flourishing 
condition.  Needless  to  say,  it  has  formed 
a  massive  trunk,  from  whence  are  pro¬ 
duced  large  quantities  of  dark  shining 
green  fronds,  from  4  ft.  to  5  ft.  long  and 
1  foot  broad.  Notwithstanding  the  con¬ 
tinual  cutting  of  its  huge  fronds  for  use 
in  the  botanical  studies  of  the  University 
students,  the  vitality  of  the  plant  has  been 
in  no  way  impaired.  On  account  of  the 
leathery  te'xture  of  the  leaflets,  it  is  very 
subiect  to  the  attacks  of  thrip.  To 
successfully  combat  the  ravages  of  these 
pests,  it  is*  necessary  during  the  hot  sum¬ 
mer  months  to  resort  to  frequent  syring¬ 
ing  and  slight  fumigation. 

F.  G.  TUTCHER. 

- - 

Commons  and  Footpaths  Preservation  Society. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  this  society,  Lord 
Eversley  presiding,  it  was  stated  that 
eighteen  railway,  water,  and  improvement 
Bills  introduced  into  Parliament  during 
the  current  Session  affected  787  acres  of 
common  land  or  open  spaces,  and  the 
solicitor  reported  that  several  promoters 
had  already  agreed  to  insert  clauses  for 
the  protection  of  the  public  interests  in 
consequence  of  the  society’s  intervention. 
It  was  resolved  to  reintroduce  into  the 
House  of  Commons  the  society’s  Rights  of 
Way  Bill,  which  passed  its  second  read¬ 
ing  last  Session,  and  also  to  introduce  a 
Bill  to  facilitate  the  regulation  of  rural 
commons  and  the  restriction  of  the  powers 
of  Highway  Authorities  to  disfigure  com¬ 
mons  in  searching  for  road  metal. 

How  to  Keep  Cut  Flowers.— Cut 
flowers  may  be  kept  fresh  for  days  by 
adopting  the  following  method: — Put 
them  in  fresh  water  with  a  drop  of  am¬ 
monia  and  a  pinch  of  salt,  and  set  them 
where  they  will  be  cool  and  get  fresh 
air  over  night.  In  the  morning  clip 
each  stem  a  tiny  bit,  fill  the  vase  with 
fresh  water,  with  ammonia  and  salt 
added,  and  repeat  the  process  as  long  as 
the  flowers  are  kept.  Roses  have  been 
known  to  keep  a  full  week  without  droop¬ 
ing  under  these  conditions.  Flowers  that 
have  been  worn  will  not  keep  as  well,  of 
course,  but  even  they  will  brighten  up. 


v  _______________ 

The  Gooseberry  is  essentially  an  ama¬ 
teur’s  fruit.  It  is  one,  if  not  the  one, 
which  mav  be  profitably  grown  in  almost 
any  soil  and  situation.  It  wall  flourish 
in  town  and  suburban  gardens  as  well  as 
those  in  the  open  country ;  and  although 


Gooseberry  Bush. 

it  luxuriates  in  a  deeply-dug,  loamy  soil, 
with  free  drainage  and  plenty  of  lime,  it 
will  grow  and  bear  a  good  crop  of  fruit 
in  any  poor  rubble  where  it  can  obtain  a 
root-hold. 

The  fruit  of  the  Gooseberry  is  ferrugin¬ 
ous,  that  is,  containing  iron ;  this,  indeed, 
forms  one  of  its  chief  constituents,  and,  if 
only,  from  a  medicinal  point  of  view,  is_  a 
very  strong  argument  in  favour  of  its 
value  as  a  most  wholesome  and  invigora¬ 
ting  food  and  tonic. 

Culture. — Young  plants  should  be  se¬ 
lected,  and,  whether  grown  as  bushes, 
standards,  or  cordons,  planted  not  later 
than  the  end  of  March.  Bushes  are  most 
commonly  grown  where  abundance  of 
fruit  is  the  object  in  view  ;  these  may  be 
planted  4  or  5  feet  apart  each  way. 
Standards  are  chiefly  worked  on  stocks 
of  the  yellow-flowering  Currant  (Ribes 
aureum),  and,  when  well-grown,  they  pro¬ 
duce,  good  crops  of  fruit  in  much  less 
time  than  those  worked  on  the  parent 
stock.  These  can  be  planted  a  foot 
closer,  each  way,  than  the  bushes.  Cor¬ 
dons,  for  profitable  culture,  are  not  to 
be  compared  with  either  bushes  or  stan¬ 
dard's.  but  the  fruit  is  finer,  both  in  size 
and  flavour.  Planted  against  a  north 
wall,  they  will  bear  fruit  until  very  late  in 
the  autumn. 

Pruning. — This  is  not  often  systematic¬ 
ally  practised.  It  is  a  common  mistake 
to  allow'  the  trees  to  make  growth  year 
after  year,  wfithout  giving  a  thought  to 
this  important  operation.  With'  bushes 
and'  standards,  all  superfluous  old  wood, 
suckers,  and  weak  growths  should  be  cut 
out  annually,  in  late  autumn,  leaving  the 
strong  young  growths,  and  judiciously 


thinning  the  centre.  In  the  case  of  cor¬ 
dons,  the  young  growths  are  spurred  back 
to  two  or  three  inches  of  their  juncture 
with  the  main  stem. 

Insect  Pests. — The  Gooseberry  sawfly 
and  magpie  moth  are  very  destructive. 
Alternate  dressings  of  lime  and  soot,  in 
late  autumn  and  early  spring,  will  check 
their  development  beyond  the  chrysalid 
stage.  The  caterpillars  may  be  hand¬ 
picked  and  destroyed,  or,  where  the  sav¬ 
ing  of  time  is  of  importance,  spraying 
vdth  a  reliable  insecticide  and  a  thorough 
dusting  of  hellebore  powder  will  generally 
prove  effectual.  The  Gooseberry  mite 
and  Gooseberry  scale  are,  happily,  lest 
common  ;  if  discovered  in  time,  a  spraying 
of  kerosene  emulsion  quickly  destroys 
them. 

The  Gooseberry  Mildew. — This, 
which  we  have  heard  so  much  about  lately, 
is  by  no  means  difficult  to  deal  with. 
“  Prevention  is  better  than  cure,”  and  the 
precept  may  in  this  instance  be  profitably 
carried  out  by  applying  plenteous  dust- 
inigs  of  flowers  of  sulphur.  Bordeaux  Mix¬ 
ture,  applied  with  a  knapsack  sprayer, 
will  effectually'  stamp  it  out.  It  should 
be  used  directly  the  first  symptoms  of  mil¬ 
dew  .appear.  Watchfulness  and  prompt 
measures  in  these  respects  are  all  that  is 
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squired.  Healthy  bushes  are  seldom  at- 
icked. 


OME  PROFITABLE  VARIETIES:— 

Green  and  Yellow. — Early  Sulphur, 
i.angley  Beauty,  Leveller,  Pitmaston 


A  ^-stemmed  Cordon  Gooseberry. 

Ireengage,  Whitesmith,  Yellow  Cham- 
agne. 

RED  — Crown  Bob,  London  Red,  War- 
ington  Red,  Whinham’s  Industry. 

All  are  equally  good  for  cooking  and 
lessert;  the  last-named  is,  perhaps,  the 
nost  popular  of  all. 

W.  H.  Morton. 

- ♦♦♦ - 

Cardiff  and  County  H.S. 

The  financial  statement  of  the  Cardiff  and 
iounty  Horticultural  Society,  presented  at 
he  annual  meeting,  showed  that  the  income 
(.mounted  to  ,£1,075  and  the_ expenditure 'to 
{I870.  The  balance  in  hand  was  ,£205.  The 
lates  fixed  for  this  year’s  show  are  July 
>4th  and  25th. 

Sreat  Eastern  Hailway  Company's  Em¬ 
ployees’  Horticultural  Society  (Lon¬ 
don  District). 

A  society  with  the  above  title  has  been 
:ormed  by  the  men  employed  in  the  various 
lepartments  of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway 
lompany,  who  occupy  allotments  in  the 
lenden  and  suburban  districts.  The  presi- 
ient  and  vice-president  are  officials  of  the 
ailway  company.  Exhibitions  will  be  held 
innually,  the  first  taking  place  at  the  Strat¬ 
ford  Mechanics’  Institute,  on  July  25th  next. 
•Ir.  C.  H.  Dobberson,  of  36,  .Kingston  Road, 
Iford,  Essex,  is  the  hon.  secretary. 

National  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society 
(Southern  Section). 

The  30th  annual  report  of  this  society  for 
:qo6,  just  published,  states  that  a  balance  of 
£9 7  15s-  3d.  is  carried  forward  to  1907,  as 
jigainst  £71  14s.  in  1906,  and  that  the 
lumber  of  new  members  more  than;  counter¬ 
balances  those  lost  by  deaths  and  withdrawals 
:rom  the  society.  The  next  exhibition  will 
,  ^  held  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Hall, 

1  destminster,  on  July  24th,  when  a  large 
lumber  of  prizes  will  be  offered  for  com¬ 
petition.  Intending  competitors,  and  those 
j  vho  would  like  to  join  this  society,  should 
I  -end  to  the  hon.  secretary  and  treasurer, 
^T-  T.  E.  Henwood,  Auricula  Villa,  16, 
Hamilton  Road,  Ealing,  for  a  copy  of  the 
annual  report  and  schedule. 

fn  Exquisite  Fern. 

Visitors  to  the  last  exhibition  at  West¬ 
minster  of  the  R.H.S.  greatly  admired  the 
many  splendid  specimens  staged  by 
vlessrs.  Rochfort  of  their  new  and  won¬ 
drous  Fern,  Nephrolepis  todeavides. 


Cupid  Sweet  Peas. 

As  a  Sweet  Pea  lover,  I  could  not  help 
feeling  interested  in  the  recent  competition 
letter  dealing  with  Cupid  Sweet  Peas.  I 
have  frequently  referred  to  this  type,  and 
as  “A.  V.  M.”  remarks,  the  Cupids  have 
'not  received  the  attention  they  merit,  save 
in  the  country  of  their  origin.  There  are 
now  two  dozen  separately  named  sorts,  but 
there  are  about  40  colours  obtainable  in  mix¬ 
ture.  I  think  “A  V.  M.”  must  be  a  new 
reader  or  he  would  have  seen  the  references 
to  Bush  Sweet -Peas. 

Bush  Sweet  Peas. 

This  type,  which  is  also  of  American 
origin,  came  out  seven  or  eight  years  ago, 
and  there  are  now  about  14  varieties,  al¬ 
though  the  mixed  strain  contains  about  40 
colours.  The  Bush  Sweet  Peas  grow  2^  ft. 
to  3  ft.  high,  but  the  flowers  are  smaller 
than  those  of  the  taller  sorts. 

Overhauling  Tools,  etc. 

Now  that  the  season  has  so  far  advanced, 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  make  sure  that  all  tools 
are  in  working  order.  I  have  just  been 
sharpening  my  hoes  with  a  file,  tightening 
loose  handles,  soldering  leaky  water  cans, 
etc.  The  latter  is  truly  a  game  of  patience, 
if  the  can  happens  to  be  rather  old. 
Why  cannot  manufacturers  turn  out  non- 
rusting  bottoms?  The  ordinary  galvanised 
can  is  little,  if  any,  better  than  the  painted 
can  in  this  respect. 

Lawn  -Rolling. 

Although  the  sun  is  gaining  power,  it  is 
not  warm  enough  to  potter  about  in  one’s 
shirtsleeves,  unless  a  jab  that  calls  for  exer¬ 
tion  is  being  done.  If  the  wind  is  such  as 
to  make  you  sigh  for  the  fireside,  get  out 
the  roller  and  give  the  lawn  a  good  doing. 
Turf,  either  old  or  newly-laid,  cannot  have 
too  much  of  it. 

Seedlings. 

Give  careful  attention  to  seedlings  now 
appearing  in  frames.  Unless  ventilation  be 
good  there  will  be  wholesale  damping  off, 
especially  among  Stocks  and  Asters.  If  the 
soil  in  the  .seed  boxes  tends  to  turn  green, 
give  a  slight  dusting  with  lime.  It  will 
be  advisable  to  shade  the  frames  when  the 
sun  is  up,  but  let  it  be  only  a  temporary 
shading.  Seedlings  must  have  plenty  of 
light,  or  they  will  become  drawn  and  weakly. 
Dielytra  spectabilis. 

Things  are  beginning  to  wake  up  outside 
now.  In  all  directions  border  plants  are 
pushing  up-  strongly.  I  would  point  out 
that  that  beautiful  plant,  Dielytra  specta- 
bilis,  has  not  yet  learned  to  hold  itself  in 
check.  It  always  commences  to  gfow  early, 
and  not  infrequently  gets  cut  down  by  frost. 
Give  it  some  protection  if  severe  frosts  are 
likely  to  visit. 

Border  Chrysanthemums. 

Now  is  a  very  good  time  to  split  up 
border  or  early  Chrysanthemums.  The 
shoots  are  pushing  up  strongly,  so  that  one 
may  easily  divide.  When  the  plants  have 
but  one  stem,  and  an  increase  of  stock  is 
desired,  the  removal  of  the  sheets  and  strik¬ 
ing  them  in  a  frame  is  the  only  means  of 
propagation.  Slugs  are  extremely  partial  to 
Chrysanthemum  shoots,  therefore  ward  them 
off  by  dusting  plenty  of  soot  round  the 
troots.  Vaporite  is  also  a  first  rate  preven¬ 
tive  against  slug  attacks. 


Carnations. 

Carnation  spot  is  still  with  us  I  find, 
and  I  have  been  busy  removing  affected 
foliage,  afterwards  spraying  with  weak  Bor¬ 
deaux  mixture.  There  are  several  proprie¬ 
tary  remedies  for  these  fungoid  troubles, 
and  they  save  a  lot  of  bother. 

Rose  Pruning. 

One  may  begin  to  think  about  Rose  prun¬ 
ing  now.  Deal  with  the  coarser  growing 
sorts  first  of  all.  Never  be  in  a  hurry  when 
pruning  Roses.  Don’t  cut  with  the  knife 
only.  Use  bra;ns  more  than  a  little,  and 
always  cut  back  until  the  pith  shows  green. 
Aim  at  getting  the  topmost  bud  outwards. 
After  pruning  climbers,  bend  them  over 
somewhat  to  induce  growths  all  up  the  stem. 
When  tied  up  straight  away,  the  uppermost 
buds  break  away,  leaving  the  lower  ones 
dormant,  and  so  the  plants  eventually  be¬ 
come  bare  at  the  base.  By  bending  the 
stems  down,  the  flow  of  sap  is  checked, 
and  all  the  buds  get  on  the  move. 

Gladioli. 

Gladioli  planting  should  no  longer  be 
delayed.  These  bulbs  when  left  in  the 
ground  commence  to  root  early,  but  it  is  not 
usually  safe  to  leave  them  unlifted.  When 
storing  seedlings  and  bulbils  I  have  placed 
them  in  a  pot  of  sand  and  buried  them  a 
foot  under  ground.  This  prevents  the  little 
cormlets  from  drying  out,  or  hardening  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  are  late  in  starting. 
I  usually  find  when  lifting  in  mid-March 
these  little  corms  are  commencing  to  grow, 
which  suggests  that  it  is  natural  for  Gladioli 
to  start  early. 

Sowing  Primroses. 

The  present  is  a  good  time  to  sow  Prim¬ 
roses  in  boxes,  placing  the  same  in  a  cold 
frame.  Primrose  seed  is  slow  to  germinate, 
so  that  an  early  sowing  is  essential.  No 
garden  should  be  without  a  good  stock  of 
these  beautiful  spring  flowers.  Half-hardy 
annuals  may  now  be  sown  in  a  cold  frame. 
Planting  Out. 

Planting  out  of  such  subjects  aa  Pentste- 
mons,  Carnations,  Hollyhocks,  etc.,  should 
no  longer  be  delayed.  Violas  and  Pansies, 
too,  should  be  in  position  by  now.  Do  not, 
however,  follow  the  crazy  advice  of  plant¬ 
ing  Violas  among  the  Roses.  Roses  want 
all  the  air  and  manure  possible,  and  it  is 
unifair  to  expeat  good  Rases  if  the  ground  is 
carpeted  with  creeping  plants.  Rose  beds 
must  either  be  mulched  or  hoed,  not  covered 
with  plants. 

Plant  out  Phloxes  and  other  herbaceous 
things  if  they  are  arriving  from  the  nur¬ 
serymen. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

Insect  Pest. 

Insect  pests  will  soon  be  worrying  here. 
The  dreadful  Apple  sucker,  Psylla  Mali, 
destroys  millions  of  Apple  blossoms  every 
year,  while  many  people  blame  frost  for  the 
damage.  Where  winter  spraying  has  been 
done  therp  is  not  so  much  danger  of  attack, 
but  where  the  fly  is  known  to  be  prevalent 
Quassia  extract  should  be  sprayed  over  the 
trees.  Use  it  just  as  the  buds  are  opening. 
2  lbs.  of  Quassia  chips,  if  soaked  12  hours 
and  then  boiled  for  two  hours,  will  make 
25  gallons.  A.  pound  or  so  of  soft  soap 
should  be  added.  Paraffin  emulsion  is  also 
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a  firsit-rate  remedy,  and  cheaper  and  easier 
than  Quassia.  It  must  be  thoroughly  made, 
however.  The  Pear  midge  is  another  in¬ 
sect  that  brings  disaster  in  its  train.  It  is 
a  tiny  fly  which  lays  its  eggs  on  the  young 
fruit.  Strew  2  lbs.  of  Vaporite  to  a  rod  of 
ground,  afterwards  raking  it  in.  This  will 
kill  all  maggots  that  may  be  seeking  roost 
later  on. 

Raspberries. 

Newly-planted  Raspberries  should  be  cut 
down  to  three  or  four  inches,  if  not  already 
done.  Mulch  with  manure  afterwards. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

There  are  opportunities  for  more  sowing 
now.  Short-Horn  Carrots  and  Early  Tur¬ 
nips  can  be  sown  if  the  weather  is  favour¬ 
able.  It  may  ibe  necessary  to  net  over  the 
Turnips  to  check  the  bird's. 

The  Birds, 

I  note  that  someone  gives  us  nine  years 
to  live  if  birds  leave  us.  We  don’t  want  all 
the  birds  to  go  ;  there  are  some  undesirables 
just  as  there  are  among  humans.  I  wonder 
some  crank  does  not  tell  us  that  the  poor 
policeman  would  die  if  there  were  no 
criminals.  I  was  reading  recently'  that  a 
Kentish  society  last  year  disposed  of  268 
bullfinches,  5,531  sparrows,  and  2,192  rats. 
The  numbers  were  not  so  great  as  in  1905, 
which  indicates  the  onslaughts  are  thinning 
down  the  enemies. 

Peas, 

Another  sowing  of  Peas  may  be  made.  I 
like  to  sow  about  once  a  fortnight. 

Potatos. 

Potatos  may-,  and  should  be,  occupying 
people’s  minds  if  they  hope  to  get  an  early 
crop.  If  the  sets  are  well  sprouted,  they 
will  not  be  much,  if  anything,  behind  the 
earlier  planted  lots.  Late  sorts  may  be  kept 
in  the  boxes  for  a  week  or  two. 

Celery. 

Celery  should  now  be  reaching  handling 
size.  Prick  out  into  boxes  about  one  and  a 
half  to  two  inches  apart.  A  little  closer 
will  not  hunt,  for  a  later  shift  can  be  given 
when  more  space  is  available.  Keep  clcse 
in  the  frame  after  shifting.  Seed  may'  now 
be  sown  on  a  warm  border  outdoors. 
Sowings. 

Delay'  no  longer  in  sowing  Broccoli  and 
similar  seeds.  Small  growing  early  Beet 
may  go  in,  if  the  soil  is  suitable.  Wait 
awhile  before  sowing  the  coarse  growing 
sorts. 

Keep  the  hoe  going  among  the  Cabbages. 
Pull  out  any  weeds  showing  on  the  As¬ 
paragus  bed. 

Horti. 


The  Amateur’s  Greenhouse. 

Old  and  Young  Fuchsias. 

Old  Fuchsias  that  were  pruned  and 
started  as  advised  in  a  previous  calendar 
should  now  have  broken  nicely  into  growth, 
and  be  in  condition  for  repotting.  To  do 
this,  remove  the  plant  from  its  pot,  shake 
away  all  the  old  soil,  shorten  back  the 
long,  strong  roots,  and  repot  into  either  the 
same  sized  pot,  or  a  smaller  one ;  on  no 
account  give  a  larger  pot.  For  this  pot¬ 
ting  use  a  compost  of  loam  and  leaf  mould 
in  equal  parts,' with  half  a  part  of  sand. 
Pot  firmly,  stand  again  in  a  nice  warm  and 
shady  corner,  and  syringe  twice  or  thrice 
daily.  Cutt:ngs  inserted  at  the  end  of 
February  should  now  be  fit  for  single  pots. 
Give  each  cutting  a  3  in.  pot,  use  the  com¬ 
post  advised  above,  and  give  the  same 
general  treatment.  As  soon  as  the  cuttings 
are  established  in  their  new  pots,  pinch  out 
the  points  to  originate  shoots  lower  down. 


Abutilons  for  Bedding. 

Few  plants  give  such  a  telling  and 
“classy”  effect  in,  flower  beds  as  the  beau¬ 
tiful  Abutilon  Thompsonii,  one  of  the  pret¬ 
tiest  and  easiest  grown  foliage  plants  our 
greenhouses  can  harbour.  Good  strong  cut¬ 
tings  rooted  now  will  give  splendid  material 
for  bedding  out  at  the  end  of  May',  and  I 
would  advise  all  who  have  this  plant  to  give 
it  a  trial  in  the  flower  garden.  The  cut¬ 
tings  may  be  put  in  thickly,  in  a  pan  filled 
with  sandy  soil,  afterwards  potting  them 
singly  in  3  in.  pots.  A  few  of  the  best 
should  be  reserved  for  the  greenhouse;  in 
5  in.  and  6  in.  pots  they  make  splendid  room 
plants.  Abutilon  vexillarum  is  also  useful 
for  bedding,  and  may  be  treated  as  above. 
Marguerite  Carnations. 

There  is  still  time  to  sow  these  in  .the 
south,  as  should  the  season  be  late  the 
plants  'can  be  potted  up  and  flowered  in¬ 
doors.  Old  plants,  which  flowered  indoors 
last  autumn  and  winter  should  be  placed 
in  cold  frames  for  a  fortnight  or  so;  after¬ 
wards  they  may  be  planted  in  an  outside 
border  to  give  blooms  for  cutting. 

Double  Petunias  in  Pets. 

The  favour  which  our  forefathers  be¬ 
stowed  on  double  Petunias  is  not  greatly 
in  evidence  to-day,  though  some  of  the 
modern  varieties  are  marvels  of  floral 
beauty.  If  the  greenhouse  dees  not  contain 
a  double  white  Petunia,  rectify  the  omission 
now,  grow  the  plant  on  well,  in  good  soil, 
and  it  will  probably  attract  more  attention 
than  anything  in  the  structure.  Such  va¬ 
rieties  as  Mrs.  Airdrie  and  the  beautifully' 
fringed  Vestale  can  be  bought  cheaply'. 
Seeds  of  double  Petunias  may  also  be  sown 
now,  and  treated  as  half-hardy  annuals 
generally  are.  Cuttings  of  old  plants  now 
strike  freely,  and  may  be  used  .of  good 
length.  Pinch  the  cuttings  when  struck, 
and  grow  them  on  quickly,  never  allowing 
the  plants  to  become  at  all  pot-bound  until 
they  reach  their  flowering  pots.  Six-inch 
pots  will  do  for  spring  struck  plants,  but 
the  old  plants  will  form  magnificent  speci¬ 
mens  in  9  in.  and  10  in.  pots,  if  kept  pinched 
and  trained. 

Poinsettias. 

I  think  our  Editor  will  agree  with  me 
that  it  is  quite  useless  referring  to  these 
as  Euphorbias  when  dealing  with  gardeners, 
although  botanically  Euphorbia  is  now  con¬ 
sidered  correct.  Old  plants  that  were  given 
a  back  9eat  after  flowering  will  now  be 
showing  anxiety  to  grow,  and  this  should  be 
encouraged  by  giving  them  a  little  water 
and  an  occasional  syringing.  Poinsettia  cut¬ 
tings  are  rather  ticklish  subjects  for  the  in¬ 
experienced  to  handle,  and  unless  cne  has 
good  appliances  and  plenty  of  confidence,  I 
advise  them  not  to  wait  for  cuttings.  In¬ 
stead,  cult  the  old  stems  down  to  within  a 
few  inches  of  the  pat,  and  then  cut  up  the 
severed  stems  into  portions  containing  two 
eyes  or  buds,  one  at  the  top  and  one  at  the 
bottom.  If  the  bottom  eye  is  buried  an  inch 
deep  in  sandy  soil  in  a  pot  or  pan,  growth 
will  soon  push  from  the  top  eye,  and  roots 
from  the  lower  end  of  the  stem.  Warm, 
moist  conditions  should  be  afforded. 
Cockscombs  and  Celosias. 

Though  a  Cockscomb  is  a  Celosia,  a  Ce- 
losia  is  not  necessarily  a  Cockscomb,  the 
latter  name  -being  given  to  a  Celosia  with  a 
flattened  flower  head  suggestive  of  the  comb 
of  the  farmyard  rooster.  Both  Cockscombs 
and  the  Celosia  known  as  C.  plumosa  are 
splendid  greenhovjpe  summer  plants,  but  the 
Cockscomb  should  only  be  tackled  bv  those 
skilled  in  plant  growing  and  possessing 
well-heated  houses ;  Celosia  plumosa  is  more 
easily  managed,  and  should  find  a  place  in 
every  greenhouse.  The  seeds  are  a  fair 
size,  shiny  and  black,  so  that  if  sand, is 
placed  on  the  surface  of  the  sowing  pan  the 
seeds  can  be  sown  as  thinly  as  desired. 


Pricking  off  and  after  management  do  n 
differ  materially  from  that  given  to  othi 
plants,  but  Cockscombs  are  general! 
starved  a  little  until  their  “combs”  fort 
in  order  to  keep  them  dwarf. 

Seedling  Tomatos. 

If  the  y'oung  plants  come  up  too  thickl 
pull  out  and  throw  away  the  weakly  oni 
without  compunction.  Lightly  prick  up  tl 
surface  soil  with  a  pointed  stick,  and  k« 
the  plants  as  close  to  the  glass  as  possibl- 
As  isoon.  as  the  second  rough  or  true  let 
appears,  place  the  plants  singly  in  sma 
pots,  and  plunge  these  in  a  box  of  cocoani 
fibre  refuse  to  save  trouble  in  watering.  1 
possible,  place  the  plants  in  the  pets  sc  lo 
that  their  leaves  touch  the  soil. 

Sunnyside. 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

Repotting. 

At  the  present  season  there  are  many  c 
our  plants  that  are  producing  new  roots.  . 
good  opportunity  is  therefore  afforded  t 
attend  to  any  repotting  requirements  ths 
may  be  necessary.  In  selecting  plants  fc 
•  repotting,  some  consideration  must  be  give 
to  their  condition  with  respect  to  flowerin' 
Plants  that  are  showing  their  flower  scape 
or  that  will  flower  within  a  short  time  shoul 
not  'be  disturbed  until  after  the  flowers  ar 
over.  It  is  more  desirable  to  run  the  ris 
of  injury  to  some  of  the  roots,  than  to  di 
turb  a  plant  for  repotting  just  as  it  is  abc-u 
to  produce  its  flowers.  The  double  strain  0 
being  repotted  and  then  having  to  flowe 
would  cause,  in  mest  cases,  unsatisfactor 
blooms  and  undue  shrivelling  of  the  pseude 
bulbs,  which  would  be  detrimental  to  the  fu 
ture  well-being  of  the  plants.  Practical! 
all  the  autumn  and  winter  flowering  Cat 
tleyais  and  Laelias  are  now  more  or  les 
root  active,  and  the  sooner  they  are  attende> 
to  the  better.  The  whole  of  this  class  o 
plants  does  not  require  annual  repotting,  s< 
that  if  the  compost  is  in  good  condition  be 
low  the  surface  the  removal  of  decayin'; 
material  and  moss  on  the  surface  will  tx 
all  that  is  necesisary.  One  cannot  be  tc< 
careful  in  the  removal  of  any  dead  or  de 
oaying  matter  at  the  present  season,  fo: 
with  the  more  or  less  resting  conditions  t< 
which  the  plants  have  been  subjected  th< 
surface  moss  will  generally  die,  and  if  thi 
is  not  cleared  away,  now  that  the  mor< 
liberal  waterings  are  given,  the  decay 
quickly  spreads  to  the  remaining  compost 
rendering  it  altogether  unsuitable  for  the 
plants. 

The  potting  compost  we  use  for  the  whole 
of  this  class"  of  plants  consists  of  about 
equal  portions  of  goad  fibrous  peat,  chopped 
sphagnum  moss  and  oak  or  'beech  leaves 
(dried  and  rubbed  through  a  half-inch 
sieve),  with  sufficient  finely  broken  crocks 
and  coarse  sand  to  render  the  whole  porous. 
The  pots  used  shall  be  clean,  and  just  suf¬ 
ficiently  large  to  contain  the  plants  com¬ 
fortably.  Nothing,  looks  more  unsightly  01 
is  so  detrimental  to  the  well  being  of  the 
plants  as  overpotting.  One  large  croci 
should  be  placed  over  the  hole  at  the  botton 
of  the  pot,  and  it  may  then  'he  filled  to  one 
half  its  depth  with  chopped  bracken  ferr 
roots.  See  that  the  roots  have  beer 
thoroughly  dried,  and  are  free  from  al 
sappy  matter,  or  there  is  a  possibility  ol 
fungus  growth,  which  may  spread  and  affec 
the  remaining  compost  contained  in  the  pots 
The  plant  from  which  all  the  old  compos 
and  decaying  matter  has  -been  removed  mar 
now  be  placed  in  position,  and  when  th< 
plotting  is  completed  it  should  have  its  lead 
ing  growth  on  a  level  with  the  rim  of  th< 
pot  and  slisrhtly  above  -the  surface  of  th< 
Oompost.  The  compost  should  be  mad< 
moderately  firm  about  the  base  of  the  plant 
Finish  with  a  layer  of  living  chappec 
sphagnum  mess.  Sticks  sufficiently  firn 
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should  be  employed  to  hold  the  plant  in 
position  until  the  roots  have  become  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  new  compost.  After  repotting 
water  with  rain  water  poured  through  a 
moderately  coarse  rose  sufficient  to  wet  the 
compost  through.  Shade  at  first  from  strong 
light  and  retain  a  close  atmosphere  in.  the 
house  for  a  time  until  the  roots  have  become 
established.  Watering  must  be  carefully 
done;  a  spraying  of  the  bulbs  and  of  the 
surface  moss  as  it  becomes  dry  will  be  ample 
until  the  plants  become  thoroughly  rooted, 
after  which,  when  the  plants  are  in  full 
growth,  more  liberal  treatment  may  be  given, 
combined  with  such  conditions  as  will  be 
the  most  productive  of  satisfactory  results. 

H.  J.  Chapman. 


THE 


NETTED 


IRIS 


(Iris  reticulata). 

Of  the  bulbous  Irises,  the  above  is  one 
of  the  most  easy  to  grow  by  those  who 
have  had  but  little  experience  with  this 
class  of  plants.  One  of  the  chief  reasons 
for  this  is  that  it  floiwers  later  than  most 
of  the  others,  and  therefore  makes  its 
growth  at  a  time  when  our  winter  has 
given  place  to  more  favourable  growth 
out  of  doors.  It  would  take  rank,  there¬ 
fore,  as  one  of  the  hardiest,  foT  if  planted 
in  a  friable,  open,  and  well-drained  soil 
in  September  or  October  it  will  flower 
freely  during  March.  The  ordinary  form 
has  violet-purple  flowers,  the  darkest 
colours  being  on  the  fails  which  are  also 
brightened  with  an  orange  spot  and  some 
other  markings.  The  flowers  •  are  de¬ 
liciously  scented,  and  this  also  accounts 
for  the  popularity  of  the  plant.  During 
March  the  square,  rush-like  leaves  appear 
above  the  soil,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
flower  stalk  pushes  up  rapidly  if  the 
weather  is  at  all  favourable. 

Owing  to  the  unsettled  character  of  the 
weather  during  March*  it  is  always  a  wise 
plan  to  select  a  situation  well  exposed  to 
light  and  air,  say,  facing  the  south,  at 
the  same  time- sheltered  from  north  and 
east  winds.  The  flowers  can  then  bloom 
without  the  risk  of  being  dashed  about 
and  spoiled  by  rough  March  winds.  Even 
after  the  plants  pass  out  of  bloom  every 
care  should  be  taken  of  the  leaves  until 
they  have  completed  their  growth  and  be¬ 
gin  to  die  down.  Thev  should  never  be 
cut  until  they  have  changed  colour  at 
least. 

.  Those  who  would  like  to  have  pots  or  • 
pan;  of  this  beautiful  Iris  in  their  green¬ 
house  can  easily  have  them  in  the  best 
form  by  potting  the  bulbs  in  autumn,  say, 
October,  and  plunging  the  pots  in  a  cold 
frame  amongst  ashes  or  cocoanut  fibre. 
Here  they  may  remain  until  the  flowers 
are  half  grown,  after  which  the  pots  may 
be  transferred  to  the  greenhouse.  Here 
the  flowers  will  pass  through  their  various 
stages  without  being  tarnished  by  wind  or 
rain,  and  their  fragrance,  as  well  as  their 
colour,  will  delight  the  cultivator. 

- 4-f4 - 


Importation  of  Gooseberry  Bushes. 

Lord  Carrington,  President  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture,  will  introduce  a  Bill  in  the 
House  of  Commons  at  an  early  date  to 
obtain  powers  to  prohibit  the  importation 
of  Gooseberry  bushes  affected  with  mildew 
and  other  destructive  pests. 


At  this  season  of  the  year  many 
amateurs  will  be  anxiously  scanning  the 
schedule  of  their  local  horticultural  society 
with  a  view  as  to  what  is  most  suitable  for 
them  to  grow  for  exhibiting  when  the 
auspicious  day  arrives.  A  very  large 
percentage  of  societies  now  have  classes 
for  flowering  plants,  specimen  -or  other¬ 
wise,  and,  with  a  view  to  assisting  those 
who  wish  to  grow  these,  I  propose  dealing 
with  a  few  subjects  that  are  specially  suit¬ 
able  for  this  purpose.  Foremost  among 
these  is  the  Gloxinia,  with  its  beautiful 
velvety  foliage  and  splendid  erect  and 
bright  hued  flowers,  which  never  fail  to 
catch  the  judge's  eye. 

For  to  grow  fair-size  specimens,  bulbs 
or  corns,  at  least  2  years  old,  should  be 
procured  from  any  of  the  leading  firms 
which  advertise  in  THE  GARDENING 
WORLD.  To  have  plants  in  flower  by  the 
middle  of  July  to  the  middle  of  August, 
the  bulbs  should  be  potted  into  large  sized 
60  pots  during  the  month  of  March,  hav¬ 
ing  the  pots  well  drained  with  clean 
crocks,  and  using  a  compost  of  equal 
parts  good  fibrous  loam  and  leaf  mould 
with  plenty  of  sand  to  make  the  whole 
porous.  Place  the  crocks  immediately 
over  the  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot, 
then  fill  the  pots  with  the  compost  to 
within  an  inch  or  so  of  the  top.  On  this 


place  the  bulb,  hollow  side  upwards,  and 
fill  in  round  with  the  compost;  do  not 
press  too  firmly.  They  should  be  placed 
in  a  temperature  of  60  degrees,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  by  day  and  55  degrees  at  night,  or 
better  still,  if  bottom  heat  is  available, 
plunge  the  pots  in.  cocoanut  fibre  up  to 
the  rim,  but  do  not  cover ;  water  well  in. 

As  soon  as  the  plants  are  large  enough 
they  should  be  potted  on  into  their  flower¬ 
ing  pots ;  a  6-inch  or  32  size  will  be  found 
the  most  suitable  for  this  purpose,  using 
a  similar  compost  to  that  recommended 
previously,  but  with  a  little  peat  added, 
and  pressing  it  round  the  plant  a  little 
more  firmly,  but  not  too  hard.  A  mean 
summer  temperature  of  about  65  degrees 
will  keep  the  plants  growing  all  right. 
Shade  is  necessary  at  all  times,  for  a 
short  spell  of  bright  sunshine  will  often 
hopelessly  disfigure  all  the  best  leaves. 
Gloxinias  like  a  moderate  quantity  of 
water  at  the  roots,  but  being  very  fine- 
rooted  subjects,  they  detest  a  water-logged 
soil.  A  moist  atmosphere  must  be  main¬ 
tained.  otherwise  red-spider  and  rust  will 
undoubtedly  put  in  an  appearance,  which 
will  mean  utter  ruin. 

When  the  plants  are  well  established  in 
their  flowering  pots  and  the  buds  are 
showing  well,  a  little  weak  stimulant,  such 
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as  Clay’s,  may  be  given  them  with  advan¬ 
tage  once  a  week.  Never  exceed  the 
directions  given  with  the  packets  when 
purchased.  This  must  be  discontinued, 
however,  when  the  plants  are  in  full 
flower.  It  is  then  advisable  to  place  the 
plants  in  cooler  surroundings,  if  possible, 
as  the  flowers  will  last  the  longer.  Be 
very  careful  when  packing  the  plants  for 
the  show  not  to  damage  the  leaves,  as 
much  of  the  beauty  of  the  pLant  will  other¬ 
wise  be  spoilt.  I  have  seen  plants  grown 
and  exhibited  by  amateurs  in  6-inch  pots 
wdiich  any  professional  might  urell  Ibe 
proud  of. 

A.  E.  C. 

- - ♦♦♦ - 


Horticultural  Societies’ 
Diary 

of  Forthcoming  Meetings. 
Abbreviations  used. 


A. — Association 

Am. — Amateurs 

Chy. — Chrysanthemum 

c.m.— Committee  meeting 

Cott. — Cottage  or  Cottagers 

D. — District 

G.— Gardening  or  gardener 
Thus  : — The  Templeton 
Gardeners,  Amateurs’  and 
ment  Horticultural  Society. 


H . — Horticultural 
M.I. — Mutual  Improve, 

meut 

m.m. — Monthly  meeting 
S. — Society 

w.m. — Weekly  meeting 

G.  Am.  and  Cott.  M.I.II.B. 
Cottagers’  Mutual  Improve- 


NOTICE  TO  SECRETARIES. 

Will  secretaries  of  horticultural  societies 
kindly  send  us  at  their  earliest  convenience 
dates  of  shows  and  meetings  to  be  held 
during  iqoj? 

April. 

1st. — Horsforth  G.M.I.S.  (w.m.);  Walsall 
Florists’  S.  (m.m.);  Mansfield  H.S. 
(m.m.);  Kirkby  Malzeard  H.S. 
(m.m.). 

2nd. — R.H.S.  (exhibition  of  flowers  and 
fruit,  1  to  6  p.m. ;  lecture  ait  3  p.m.  by 
Mr.  H.  J.  Chapman  on  “Orchid  Hy¬ 
brids  and  Their  Parents  ”) ;  Dundee 
H.A.  (m.m.);  Croydon  and  D. 
H.M.I.S.  (bi-m.m.);  Sevenoaks  G.  and 
Am.  M.I.S.  (bi-m.m.);  Barking  and 
Ripple  Chy.  S.  (m.m.);  Bournemouth 
and  D.  G.M.I.A.  (bi-m.m.);  Profes¬ 
sional  Gardeners’  Friendly  Benefit 
S.  (m.m.);  Loughborou/gh  G.M.I.A. 
(bi-m.m.);  Dulwich  Chy.  S.  (bi-m.m.); 
Yeovil  and  D.  G.S.  (m.m.);  West  Lon¬ 
don  (Hammersmith)  H.S.  (m.m.);  Ad- 
dleston,  Chertsey  and  Ottershaw 
G.M.I.A.  (m.m.);  Seaton  Delaval  and 
New  Hartley  FI.  and  H.S.  (m.m.). 
3rd. — Wargrave  and  D.  G.A.  (bi-m.m.)  ; 
Forest  Gate  and  Stratford  Chy.  S. 
(m.m.) ;  Wood  Green  and  D.  Am.  H.S. 
(m.m.) ;  Bideford  and  D.  H.S.  (m.m.) : 
Tibshelf  FI.  H.  and  Rose  S.  (m.m.); 
Ipswich  and  D.  G.  and  Am.  A.  (bi- 
m.m.)  ;  Newport  (Mon.)  and  D. 

G. M.I.A.  (m.m.);  Terrington  and 
Marshland  H.S.  (m.m.);  Woburn  and 
D.  Cott  G.S.  (m.m.). 

4th. — Woolton  G.M.I.S.  (m.m.);  Batley  and 
D.  Chy.  and  Paxton  S.  (m.m.)  ;  Green- 
street  and  D.  G.  and  Cott.  S.  (m.m.). 
yth. — Caterham  H.S.  (m.m.). 

6th. — Leeds  Paxton  S.  (w.m.);  Preston  and 
D.  G.M.I.A.  (m.m.);  Isle  of  Wight 

H. A.  (m.m.);  Blackburn  and  D.  H.S. 
(m.m.). 


An  Old-time  Favourite. 

At  the  fortnightly  exhibition  of  the 
R.H.S. .  held  on  March  19th,  Lord  Alden- 
ham  filled  a  stand  with  Thynsacanthus 
rutilans,  a  favourite  of  our  grandmothers ; 
its  long  chains  of  scarlet  drops,  pendant 
from  a  crown  of  large  leaves,  are  very 
effective  in  a  mass. 


Address :  The  Editor,  The  Gardening 
World,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may 
cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions 
should  be  as  brief  as  -possible  and  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a  separate  sheet 
of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make 
the  best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to 
prepare  and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline 
drawing  or  plan  of  their  gardens ,  indicating 
the  position  of  beds  and  lawns,  the  charac¬ 


ter  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall ;  posi¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  garden ,  orchard,  etc.  The 
north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  over¬ 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  It 
should  also  be  stated  whether  the  garden  is 
flat  or  on  a  declivity,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  marked.  Particulars  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soil  will  also  help  us  to  give 
satisfactory  replies.  When  such  plans  are 
received  they  will  be  carefully  filed,  with  the 
name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and  will  be 
consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an  enquiry 
is  sent. 


STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

1665.  Cutting;  Begonia  Tubers. 

I  have  one  or  two  very  large  Begonia  tubers. 
Please  say  if  I  can  cut  them  in  half  should 
two  or  more  sprouts  appear  on  them  when 
they  start  growing.  (Roses,  Essex). 

Tubers  of  Begonias  can  be  cut  and  some 
gardeners  have  adopted  th's  method.  It  may 
simply  be  described  as  an  easy  method  of 
propagating  them,  but  we  do  not  consider 
it  the  best.  We  prefer  to  have  the  tubers 
of  the  natural  shape  and  covered  with  the 
natural  skin,  because  if  cut  in-  two  there  must 
be  some  danger  of  -the  tubers  rotting  under 
unfavourable  circumstances.  Of  course, 
each  division  of  a  tuber  should  be  furnished 
with  a  bud  or  sprout.  Yo-u  can  adopt  -the 
method  if  you  care  to,  but  we  prefer  to  root 
cuttings  during  August.  The  plan  is  to 
make  up  a  bed  of  sand  or  fill  a  -box  with 
sand  and  stand  it  in  a  cool  greenhouse 
where  it  can  be  shaded  during  the  heat  of 
the  day.  Some  varieties  branch  more  or 
less  freely,  and.  these  side  shoots  can  be 
taken  off  as  cuttings,  inserted  in  the  sand, 
watered  down  with  a  rose  to  settle  the  sand 
about  the  cuttings  and  simply  to  attend  to 
them  in  the  matter  of  shading  during  the 
heat  of  the  day  till  the  cuttings  Ijave  rooted 
and  sho-w  this  by  commencing  to  grow. 
They  can  then  be  potted  off  singly  in  small 
pots  and  tubers  will  be  formed  during  the 
autumn.  They  should  be  kept  in  the  soil 
in  which  they  grew  until  they  commence 
sprouting  next  spring,  when  they  can  be 
given  a  shift  into  a  larger  pot  and  grown 
on  like  established  plants. 

1666.  Tall  and  Leggy  Dracaena. 

I  have  a  Dracaena  in  my  greenhouse 
which  has  grown  3  ft.  high,'  but  is  bare 
and  leggy  except  the  tuft  of  leaves  on  the 
top.  Ho-w  can  I  remedy  this  so  as  to  make 
it  more  useful  and  decorative?  (E.  M. 
Jamieson,  Staffs.). 

If  you  have  the  convenience  of  a  stove 
you  can  get  a  number  of  young  plants  from 
this  old  stump.  First  of  all,  however,  you 
could  make  a  tongue  in  the  stem  just  below 
the  leaves  somewhat  in  the  same  way  as  if 
you  were  going  to  layer  a  Carnation.  In¬ 
stead  of  this  you  could  take  off  a  ring  of 
bark,  which  would  answer  much  the  same 
purpose.  Then  cut  a  60  sized  pot  in  half 
and  place  fit  round  the  Dracaena  with  the 
stem  passing  through  the  hole  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  pot.  Then  fill  the  pot  with  sandy 
loam  and  leaf  mould,  and  keep  this  moist 
until  roots  are  formed.  The  top  can-  then 
be  cut  off  immediately  below  the  ring  or 
tongue  and  you  have  .a  plant  ready  for  a 


Tongueing  a  Dracaena ;  A,  the  pot;  B, 
the  soil;  C,  the  tongue,  below  which  at 
the  dotted  line  the  stem  should  be  cut 
after  the  top  is  rooted;  D,  drainage;  E, 
bare  stem  of  Dracaena. 

shift  into  a  48  size  pot.  The  accompanying 
illustration  will  give  you  some  idea  as  to 
how  this  operation  is  performed.  The  old 
stem,  if  kept  in  the  .stove,  will  throw  out 
side  shoots,  and  thes-e  may  be  taken  off  and 
rooted  as  cuttings. 

1667.  Malmaison  Carnations. 

Is  it  usual  for  Malma.isom  Carnations  to 
throw  two  or  -three  rows  of  shoots  up  the 
flower  stems  according  to  the  enclosed 
sketch?  The  plants  were  struck  from  cut¬ 
tings,  not  layers,  and  both  my  sorts  are 
doing  this.  I  have  not  the  names  of  them 
or  would  mention  -them.  (B.  B.,  Lancs.). 

You  will  notice  that  the  leaves  of  Mal¬ 
maison  Carnations  are  arranged*  in  pairs  on 
the  stem.  Every  alternate  pair  is  placed 
at  right  anigl-es  to  the  pair  beneath  it.  It 
thus  follows  that  there  may  be  four  rows 
of  side  shoots  if  the  buds  in  the  axils  of 
each  leaf  are  produced.  If  you  examine 
your  plants  again  you  will  find  that  the 
leaves  make  four  rows,  an-d  it  depends  upon 
how  many  buds  are  developed  as  to  -the  num¬ 
ber  of  rows  formed  by  the  shoots. 


WINDOW  BOXES. 

1668.  Ampelopsis  Around  Windows. 

Would  it  be  possible  to  grow  an  Ampe¬ 
lopsis  in  a  window  box .  so  that  it  might 
climb  round  the  sides  of  the  window  to  take 
off  the  bareness  of  the  bricky  The  window 
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|s  about  14  ft.  from  the  ground.  Please 
jive  direction  for  the  best  soil.  (J.C.  Den- 
um,  Kent). 

You  should  have  no  difficulty  in  growing 
n  Ampelopsis  in  a  window  box  if  the 
alter  is  at  least  6  in.  deep,  though  8  in. 
vould  be  better  and  save  a  deal  of  watering. 
,Ye  presume  you  mean,  to  use  Ampelopsis 
veitchi,  which  is  the  neatest  species  for 
;uch  a  purpose,  and  would  make  a  closer 
overing  and  be  less  straggling  than  the 
irdinary  Virginia  Creeper,  ff  the  box  is  a 
.vooden  one  it  will  require  renewing  after 
i  number  of  years,  but  it  should  be  taken 
o  pieces,  leaving  the  Ampelopsis  where  it 
is,  or  at  least  retaining  a  quantity  of  soil 
ibouit  it.  The  new  window  box  would  have 
to  be  made  so  that  it  could  be  fastened 
together  after  the  Ampelopsis  is  placed  in¬ 
side  unless  the  latter  has  a  moderate  amount 
of  roots  and  can  be  lifted  inside.  Good 
substantial  soil  should  be  employed,  .say 
three  parts  of  fibrous  loam  with  about  a 
quarter  part  of  well-rotted  manure  or  leaf 
soil,  as  this  will  help  to  retain  the  mois¬ 
ture.  The  bottom  of  the  box  should,  of 
course,  be  drained  to  avoid  holding  water 
about  the  roots  in  a  stagnant  condition. 

1669.  Plants  for  Summer. 

I  have  some  window  boxes  filled  with 
Keizer’s  Kroon,  White  Swan  and  other 
Tulips.  When  will  these  bloom,  as  I 
should  like  to  fill  the  boxes  with  summer 
blooming  plants?  Please  let  me  know  what 
would  flower  all  the  summer  in  a  warm  and 
dry  situation.  (Camus,  Middlesex). 

i'or  dry  situations  Zonal  Pelargoniums  are 
reliable  and  some  of  the  free  flowering  va¬ 
rieties  should  be  procured.  Single  Petunias 
also  flower  very  freely  in  dry  situations 
even  in  dry  seasdns,  and  some  of  the  double 
ones,  if  you  prefer  them,  would  also  flower 
freely.  The  very  large  flowering  varieties 
do  not  as  a  rule  produce  flowers  in  sufficient 
abundlanoe  to  intake  them  showy.  Ivy¬ 
leaved  Pelargoniums  are  useful  for  hanging 
over  the  edges,  but  an  edging  of  white  or 
blue  Lobelia  would  also  prove  satisfactory. 
Marguerites,  French  Marigolds  and  Nas¬ 
turtiums,  both  tall  and  dwarf,  would  grow 
in  such  a  situation,  but  the  Nasturtiums 
would  sooner  run  to  seed  than  any  of  the 
others  mentioned.  , 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

1670.  Bulbs  for  Autumn  Flowering. 

I  have  got  my  garden  well  stocked  with 
spring  and  early  summer  flowering  bulbs, 
etc.,  but  should  like  to  know  what  I  ought 
to  put  in  now  to  ensure  a  late  summer,  and 
autumn  display.  Kindly,  therefore,  inform 
me  what  bulbs,  if  set  now,  will  flower  at 
the  desired  time.  If  you  will  also  state  the 
colour  and  nature  of  the  flowers  you  re¬ 
commend  I  shall  he  extremely  obliged.  (En¬ 
deavour,  Essex). 

Several  of  the  Lilies  are  still  obtainable 
and  if  planted  at  once  will  give  a  late  sum¬ 
mer  and  ajutumn  display  of  flowers.  These 
would  include  the  Golden-rayed  Lily  of 
Japan  (Lilium  auratum),  and  its  variety, 
L.  a.  platyphyllum,  with  larger  and  more 
spotted  flowers.  Also  L.  speciosum  (pale 
rose),  L.  s.  Kraetzeri  (white),  L.  s.  Mel¬ 
pomene  (rose  and  crimson),  L.  tigrinum 
splendens  and  L.  t.  Fortunei  (both  orange 
with  crimson  spots),  L.  longiflorum  gigan- 
teum  (white),  L.  elegans  atrosanguineum 
(dark  crimson-red)  and  L.  e.  Orange  Queen. 
There  is  quite  a  host  of  Gladioli  which  may 
be  planted  now  to  give  a  display  at  the  time 
desired.  These  would  include  the  numerous 
garden  varieties  of  Gladiolus  gandavensis, 
G.  brenchleyensis,  G.  Lemoinei  (with  large 
purple  and  yellow  blotches),  G.  nancieanus 
(scarlet  and  spotted).  Anv  of  these  strains 
may  probably  be  had  in  mixture,  giving 
you  a  great  variety  of  colours,  but  if  you 
get  them  to  name  you  can  then  be  sure  of 


the  colours.  Good  varieties  of  the  ganda¬ 
vensis  strain  atre  •  Hercules,  velvety-crim¬ 
son ;  Baroness  Burdetit-Coutts,  lilac-tinted 
rose;  Admiral  Willis,  crimson;  Andromeda, 
yellow-tinted  rase;  Bellini,  white  with  violet 
stripe;  and  Lord  Rothschild,  scarlet-crim¬ 
son.  Tiger  Day  Lilies  are  very  handsome, 
though  the  individual  flowers  only  last  for 
a  day.  Two  very  fine  ones  are  Tigridia 
grandiflora,  scarlet  and  yellow ;  and  T.  g. 
aurea,  golden-yellow.  The  Montbretias  are 
very  handsome  autumn-flowering  subjects, 
and  the  following  are  well  worthy  of  culti¬ 
vation  : — Crccosmiaeflora,  orange-yellow  ; 
Etoile  de  Feu,  reddish-orange ;  Germania, 
orange-scarlet  and  red.  The  Cape  Hya¬ 
cinth  (Galtonia  candicans)  with  white 
flowers  would  blcom  in  autumn  if  planted 
now.  It  grows  from  3  ft.  to  6  ft.  in  height 
according  to  strength,  soil  and  time  of 
planting. 

1671.  Names  and  Qualities  of  Plants. 

Will  you  kindly  insert  the  names  and 
qualities  of  enclosed.  I  have  a  large  root 
of  the  same.  (Gem,  Surrey). 

The  plant  of  which  you  sent  us  a  speci¬ 
men  was  Centaurea,  montana,  one  of  the 
perennial  Cornflowers  or  Blue-bottles.  The 
variety  cannot  be  indicated  till  it  comes 
into  flower,  as  there  is  a  white  and  a  rose 
one,  besides  the  ordinary  blue  form.  It 
grows  about  a  foot  in  height  and  is  best 
adapted  for  border  cultivation.  It  proves 
as  useful  for  cutting  for  decorative  work  as 
the  annual  blue  Cornflower. 

1672.  Roots  and  Seeds  for  a  Shaded 
Garden. 

Would  you  kindly  name  the  best  roots 
and  seeds  to  grow  in  a  garden  that  is 
shaded  by  large  trees  and  does  not  get  much 
sun.  (Gem,  Surrey). 

There  are  numerous  bulbs  that  would  grow 
and  flower  under  the  shade  of  deciduous 
trees,  provided  the  shade  is  not  too  dense 
and  the  soil  keeps  fairly  moisit  during  the 
summer  months.  If  these  conditions  do  not 
prevail  you  will  have  some  difficulty.  For 
instance,  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  the 
lower  branches  pruned  away  to  admit  more 
light  and  to  add  dressings  of  soil  every 
year  and  to  put  something  on  the  surface 
that  will  serve  as  a  mulch  to  retain  the 
moisture.  Bulbs  that  would  grow  under 
such  conditions _  are  Narcissus  Telamonius 
plenus,  double  English  Lent  Lily,  Golden 
Spur  and  the  Pheasant’s  Eye  (N.  poeticus). 
Splendid  Crocuses  are  Golden-yellow,  King 
of  Blues,  King  of  Whites,  President  Lin¬ 
coln,  Purple  Queen,  Snow  Queen,  Bleu  Ce¬ 
leste.  A  succession  of  blcom  would  be  af¬ 
forded  by  Scilla  nutans,  S.  hispanica  and 
S.  sibirica,  The  first-named  is  the  English 
Bluebell,  which  should  give  satisfaction 
even  in  ground  that  is  rather  poor  and  per¬ 
meated  with  roots.  Plants  that  should  thrive 
if  the  soil  is  fairly  moist  are  Iris  ger- 
manica,  Primroses,  Polyanthuses  and  Lon¬ 
don  Pride.  Seeds  of  annuals  that  you 
could  precure  are  giant  Evening  Primroses 
(Oenothera  biennis  grandiflora),  pot  or  Cape 
Marigold  (Calendula  officinalis),  blue  Corn¬ 
flower,  Candytuft  and  Sweet  Alyssum  (Alj's- 
■sum  maritimum). 

1673.  Dwarf  Flowers  for  a  Grave. 

I  want  to  plant  our  grave  with  perennial 
plants  of  an  extremely  dwarf  habit  and  all 
of  the  same  height  so  that  the  cross  may 
show  up  always.  Could  the  groundwork  be 
green  and  the  cross  white  or  a  sort  of  silver, 
or  could  the  cross  be  red  and  the  groundwork 
white?  Any  suggestions  you  can  favour  me 
with  to  ensure  a  striking  effect  in  carpet 
bedding  I  shall  be  extremely  grateful  for. 
(Buckmaster,  Essex). 

The  brightest-coloured  flowers  are  mostly 
exotics,  so  that  you  cannot  get  hardy  per¬ 
ennials  to  give  the  bright  red  colour  which 
you  desire  as  a  contrast  to  the  white.  We 
mention  a  number  of  plants  that  are  hardy 


and  suitable  so  far  as  they  go,  then  we  shall 
mention  one  or  two  of  the  tender  exotics, 
but  they  can  only  be  planted  about  the  second 
week  of  June.  For  instance,  you  could 
plant  the  groundwork  with  Herniaria  gla¬ 
bra,  Cotula  dioica,  Sedum  lydium,  Veronica 
repens,  Thymus  Serpyllum  or  1’yrethrum 
Tchihatchewii.  All  ot  the  above  are  green, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  1’yrethrum  you  can 
maintain  the  green  appearance  by  keeping 
the  flowers  picked  off.  The  same  would,  of 
course,  apply  to  the  common  wild  Thyme 
just  mentioned.  You  could  make  the  cross 
appear  to  be  white  by  planting  either  Snow 
in  Summer  (Cerastium  tomentosum)  or  An- 
tennaria  tomentosa.  The  Snow  in  Summer 
would  grow  from  4  in.  ito  6  in.  high,  but 
being  in  the  centre  it  would  therefore  be  well 
shown  off.  If  you  would  like  it  to  be 
dwarfer  you  could  cut  it  with  the  shears 
about  the  end  of  June  and  fresh  shoots  made 
after  that  will  then  give  it  a  brighter  ap¬ 
pearance  during  the  remainder  of  the  season. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  use  all  of  the  green 
plants  we  mentioned  as  we  merely  indicate 
them  so  that  you  can  make  your  choice. 
Now  supposing  you  wish  to  make  the 
groundwork  white,  you  could  plant  either 
Cerastium  or  Antennaria.  For  red  to  make 
the  cross  you  could  get  Oxalis  corniculata 
rubra  or  Ajuga  reptans  rubra.  Neither  of 
these  are  bright  red,  but  more  properly 
speaking  a  metallic-purple  and  very  dwarf. 
If  you  want  something  that  is  brighter  to 
use  during  the  summer  months  only  you 
could  get  Alternanthera  paronychoides 
magnifica,  Iresine  Lindini  or  Coleus  Ver- 
schaffeltii.  Neither  of  these  are  exactly 
red,  though  they  are  some  approach  to  it 
and  all  are  brighter  than  the  two  hardy 
plants  mentioned  as  metallic-purple.  The 
three  tender  exotics  would,  of  course,  have 
to  be  grown  in  a  stove  by  some  nurseryman 
for  you.  They  should  not  be  planted  out 
till  the  first  or  second  week  of  June. 

1674.  The  True  Shamrock. 

Will  you  kindly  inform  me  if  I  am  cor¬ 
rect.  I  have  been  under  the  impression  that 
nobody  knows  for  a  certainty  which  species 
of  the  Trifolium  is  the  true  Shamrock. 
(W.  H.  Glanville,  Middlesex). 

YYm  are  quite  correct  in  your  surmise 
that  nobody  knows  for  certa-n  which  of  the 
Trifoliums  it  was  that  St.  Patrick  held  up 
to  the  view  of  his  audience ;  if,  indeed,  it 
was  a  Trifolium  at  all.  Y'ou  may  put  it 
down  that  any  leaf  having  three  leaflets 
would  be  in  ordeT.  At  the  same  time,  s;noe 
the  matter  has  received  a  greater  amount  of 
attention,  it  may  be  that  the  number  of 
plants  spoken  of  as  the  true  Shamrock  will 
be  reduced  in  number.  Trifolium  minus  is 
largely  grown  at  Cork,  and  distributed  over 
the  country  from  that  centre.  At  Dublin 
the  same  species  is  largely  employed,  but 
we  have  had  from  that  source  a  mixture 
of  several  plants,  including  T.  minus,  T. 
repens  and  Medicago  lupulina,  all  oi  which 
we  have  grown  to  the  flowering  stage  and 
identified.  Usually  it  is  T.  repens  that  is 
sold  in  London  on  St.  Patrick’s  Day.  A 
very  good  joke,  which  we  believe  originated 
in  America,  is  that  one  half  of  the  world 
says  the  true  Shamrock  is  T.  repens ;  the 
other  half  says  it  is  Oxalis  Acetosella,  so 
that  nobody  is  left  to  say  that  T.  minus  is 
the  proper  one. 

1675.  Raising  Perennials. 

Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  how  to 
raise  the  following  from  seed  and  the  after 
treatment  of  the  young  plants,  whether  they 
should  be  wintered  in  cold  frames,  etc.  : 
Lychnis  haaqeana,  Galega  officinalis,  Pent- 
stemon  barbatua,  Pentstemon  gentianoides, 
Gilia  aggresrata,  Eremurus  himalaicus, 
Oenothera  missouriensis  and  Day  Lily? 
(Whitto,  Surrey.) 

Most  of  the  plants  you  name  are  peren¬ 
nials  ;  indeed,  all  of  them  except  the  Gilia. 
If  you  sow  these  perennials  in  boxes  or 
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pots  at  the  present  time  and  transplant  them 
into  other  boxes  when  they  have  formed  the 
first  rough  leaf,  you  can  then  grow  them 
for  a  time  in.  frames  and  plant  them  out 
of  doors  in  nursery  lines  or  in  well  pre¬ 
pared  beds  of  soil,  where  they  will  get 
established  and  grow  to  some  size  before 
autumn.  If  you  do  not  plant  them  out  in 
summer,  it  might  be  well  to  keep  them  in  a 
cold  frame  till  spring,  so  that  you  can  keep 
an  eye  upon  them  to  guard  against  their 
being  eaten  by  tings.  For  instance,  if  you 
could  put  them  in  heat  now  to  germinate 
the  seeds,  you  could  get  them  ready  for 
planting  out  at  the  end  of  May  or  begin¬ 
ning  of  June,  and  thereby  save  yourself 
a  deal  of  trouble.  The  Gilia  is  a  biennial, 
and  as  it  is  of  a  very  choice  character,  the 
best  plan  would  be  to  sow  it  in  pots  a  little 
later  on,  it  your  accommodation  is  limited, 
until  the  ether  subjects  are  planted  out.. 
Then  you  can  pot  them  up  singly  and  grow 
them  in  a  cold  frame,  keeping  them  through 
the  winter  and  planting  them  out  in  spring 
where  they  are  to  bloom.  If  you  plant  out 
the  Eremurus  any  time  during  this  year, 
you  should  cover  the  ground  over  them  with 
leaves,  to  keep  out  frost  till  they  get  better 
established.  Please  observe  the  spelling  of 
the  names. 


ROSES. 

167  6.  Pruning  Roses  per  Sketch. 

Please  tell  me  how  Roses  should  be  cut 
as  per  enclosed  sketches.  The  shoots  marked 
A  grew  and  bloomed  in  June  and  July. 
Those  marked  B  grew  out  from  them  and 
also  bloomed  during  August  and  September. 
Shall  I  have  to  cut  B  right  away  and  leave 
a  bit  of  A,  or  just  shorten  B  back?  I  want 
the  flowers  for  decoration  only.  The  bushes 
have  been  set  for  two  years  now,  this  being 
the  third.  In  the  case  of  LTdeal,  shall  I 
have  to  cut  the  laterals  right  away,  or 
merely  shorten  them  after  cutting  down 
the  largest  cane?  They  are  about  3  in.  .to 
4  in.  long,  and  bloomed  last  year.  (Roses, 
Essex.) 

The  middle  shoot  of  Mereveille  de  Lyon 
should  be  cut  down  to  about  9  in.  The 
other  two  sheets  having  different  growths 
marked  A  and  B  being  of  the  same  year, 
may  be  pruned  down  to  the  same  height  as 
the  centre  one.  Though  not  quite  so 
tall,  they  are  probably  quite  as  strong 
as  the  central  one.  If  the  central 
one  had  been  2  ft.  to  2^  ft.  long,  you  could 
have  left  12  in.  In  future  years,  however, 
the  stems  should  be  strong  enough  even  to 
leave  this  length.  In  the  case  of  Frau 
Karl  Druschki  you  have  the  same  sort  of 
occurrence,  but  the  two  growths  spring  from 
an  old  central  sheet.  You  should,  there¬ 
fore,  cut  the  shoots  named  A  down  to  3  in. 
or  4  in.  of  their  origin,  as  lateral  shoots 
never  come  so  strong  as  those  that  arise 
from  the  base.  By  cutting  them  back  in 
this  way  you  will  get  stronger  shoots  during 
the  forthcoming  summer,  and  it  will  also 
encourage  the  production  of  shoots  from  the 
very  base  of  the  plant,  .and  that  would  give 
you  better  flowering  stems.  LTdeal  should 
be  treated  quite  differently,  as  it  is  one 
of  the  Noisettes,  and  would  not  floweT  if 
you  were  to  cut  it  down.  The  best  plan 
would  be  to  shorten  the  thin  and  badly 
ripened  tip  of  the  central  stem  and  the 
longest  lateral  one,  so  as  to  incline  the  bush 
to  be  more  compact.  Roses  of  this  class 
require  thinning  rather  than  pruning  after 
they  get  crowded  with  shoots.  The  only 
other  point  you  need  keep  in  mind  is  to 
shorten  any  of  the  more  straggling  shoots 
so  as  to  make  the  bush  more  compact. 

1677.  Marechal  Niel  and  Caterpillars. 

I  have  a  Marechal  Niel  growing  in  a 
cold  greenhouse  which  is  now  in  bud.  As 
the  buds  appear  .  so  they  are  eaten  by  a 
maggot  of  a  browny  black  colour  about 


^  in.  long.  Please  say  how  I  can  get  rid 
of  this  pest.  JRoses,  Essex).) 

The  caterpillars  must  be  coming  from 
eggs  that  were  laid  upon  the  plant  during 
the  last  season.  There  should  be  little  diffi¬ 
culty  in  eradicating  them  by  going  over  the 
bush  shoot  by  shoot  and  picking  off  any 
caterpillars  that  may  be  present.  If  you 
have  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  crawl¬ 
ing  up  the  stems  from  some  other  source, 
you  could  puit  a  piece  of  cotton  wool  round 
the  main  stem,  thereby  preventing  them  from 
crawling  up.  We  think,  however,  that  they 
are  merely  coming  from  eggs  laid  upon  the 
plant,  and  a  brief  inspection  should  en¬ 
able  you  to  get  rid  of  them. 

167  8.  How  to  Keep  Back  Bush  Roses. 

Will  you  kindly  inform  me  how  to  keep 
back  Roses  so  as  to  have  blossoms  fit  for 
show  on  August  17th?  (B.  B.,  LancsJ 

In  your  district  the  best  plan  would  be  to 
prune  back  the  Roses  about  the  middle  of 
April,  cutting  them  rather  hard.  This  will 
have  the  effect  of  making  the  young  shoots 
start  late,  so  that  they  will  come  into  bloom 
later  than  usual.  There  is  no  other  way  of 
holding  back  Roses  in  the  open  air.  Your 
district  is  too  far  north  for  early  pruning 
with  the  hope  of  getting  them  in  bloom  a 
second  time  by  the  date  of  the  show. 

1679.  Liquid  Manure  for  Roses. 

Is  liquid  manure  of  any  use  for  Roses  in 
beds?  Should  it  be  diluted  before  using  it? 
When  is  the  best  time  to  apply  it  ?  (Tyro, 
Nottingham.) 

If  you  had  commenced  in  the  winter 
time  you  could  have  applied  a  considerable 
quantity  of  liquid  manure  at  intervals.  At 
that  time  the  ground  would  be  moist,  and 
there  would  be  no  necessity  for  diluting 
the  manure.  If  the  water  produced  by  rain¬ 
fall  has  an  opportunity  of  running  into  the 
tank,  then  there  would  be  less  necessity  for 
diluting  it.  It  is  most  serviceable  when  ap¬ 
plied  to  light  and  sandy  soils.  You  could 
give  one  good  application  ait  the  present 
time,  and  then  wait  until  the  temperature 
rises,  say,  in  June,  before  giving  any  more 
at  this  late  period  of  the  year.  At  the 
present  time  it  would  have  the  effect  of 
making  the  soil  cold  and  delaying  growth. 
In  the  case  of  heavy  clay  soils  inclined  to 
be  wet,  a  bejter  method,  of  applying  it  is 
-  to  make  up  a  heap  of  earth,  road  sweep¬ 
ings,  charcoal,  or  similar  material  and  thor¬ 
oughly  water  this  heap  with  the  liquid. 
That  may  be  carried  on  for  some  time,  after 
which  the  heap  may  be  applied  as  a  top 
dressing  to  the  ground  where  the  Roses 
are  grown.  You  could  even  give  such  an 
application  at  the  present  time  without  dan¬ 
ger  of  making  the  ground  sodden  and  cold. 

TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

1680.  Prunus  sinensis. 

Will  you  please  inform  me  what  a  Prunus 
sinensis  flore  albo  pleno  is  and  how  to 
grow  it?  Would  it  do  On  my  rcof  garden? 
(J.  L.  Smith,  Middlesex.) 

Pfioperly  speaking,  your  plant  is  a  kind 
of  Cherry,  namely,  the  double  white  form 
of  the  Japanese  Cherry,  and  the  correct 
botanical  name  should  be  P.  japonica  flore 
albo  pleno.  It  would  grow  upon  your  roof 
garden  if  sheltered  in  winter.  We  pre¬ 
sume  thait  yoy  would  not  leave  the  pots 
exposed  to  frost  during  winter.  As  the 
plant  is  of  moderate  growth,  being  only 
2  ft.  or  3  ft.  in  height  as  a  rule,  you  can 
grew  a  good  sized  bush  in  a  9  in.  to  12  in. 
pot,  according  to  the  size  of  the  plant.  If 
the  stems  are  crowded  at  the  present  time 
thev  may  be  thinned  out,  and  if  it  requires 
a  shift  into  a  larger  pot,  that  could  also 
be  done  at  the  present  time,  using  -a  com¬ 
post  chiefly  of  fibrous  loam  with  some  sand 
and  some  in.  bones.  The  chief  after-cul¬ 
ture  consists  in  watering  the  plants  regu¬ 
larly,  keeping  it  in  a  sunny,  sheltered  posi¬ 


tion,  so  that  it  may  make  good  growl 
during  the  summer  and  ripen  its  wood  : 
the  autumn.  When  in  full  growth  applic 
tions  of  weak  liquid  manure  would  also  1 
beneficial.  The  plant  itself  is  hardy,  if  tl 
roots  are  planted  in  soil. 

1681.  Young  Medlar  Tree. 

Last  autumn  I  planted  a  good,  stronj 
young  Medlar  tree.  Will  you  please  te 
me  if  it  ought  -to  be  pruned  ?  If  so,  whe 
and  how  much  ?  Should  it  be  treated  i 
the  same  way  every  year  ?  It  is  plante 
for  ornamental  purposes.  (A.  C.  D.,  Ken: 

The  Medlar,  whethep  grown  for  orn£ 
mental  purposes  "or  fruiting  in  the  form  c 
a  standard,  does  not  require  much  prunin. 
Your  principal  aim  should  be  to  regulate  tr 
plant  according  to  the  shape  you  wish  : 
to  assume.  This  may  be  somewhat  in  th 
form  of  a  pyramid  or  as  a  round -heade 
standard,  the  latter  form  being  more  narura 
to  it  than  any  other.  To  regulate  the  shap. 
would  be  to  prune  back  any  of  the  stem 
that  are  making  tco  rampant  growth  am 
spoiling  the  shape  of  the  bush.  If  th 
shoots  get  too  crvwded  you  can  thin  ther 
out,  but  that  is  not  likely  to  happen  fo 
some  years. 

1682.  Pink  Hydrangea. 

Last  summer  I  bought  an  ordinary  pm 
Hydrangea,  which  after  it  had  flowered 
turned  out  of  the  p>ot  into  the  garden.  1 
has  survived  this  cold  winter  without  an 
protection,  and  is  now  sending  out  health 
young  shoots.  Will  you  please  tell  me  i 
it  is  likely  to  flower  out  in  the  open 
(A.  C.  D.,  Kent.) 

Your  plant  lived  out  of  doors  during  th 
past  winter  by  virtue  of  vour  being  withi 
close  distance  of  the  sea.  The  deep  wate 
has  the  effect  of  making  the  climate  mor 
equable  and  less  dangerous  to  Hydrangeas 
for  instance,  than  in  the  neighbourhood  0 
London,  where  they  seldom  live  through  th 
winter  out  of  doors  without  being  damage: 
and  rendere4  useless  for  flowering.  We  se 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  flower  well,  i 
the  large  buds  at  the  end  of  the  shoots  air 
still  alive.  If  they  have  been  injured  ii 
any  way  you  are  not  likely  to  get  flowers 
If  your  district  had  been  situated  on  th< 
south  or  west  coast  there  would  have  beenn 
doubt  about  your  plant  thriving  and  flower 
ing  year  after  year.  None  of  the  shoot 
made  this  year  will  bloom  till  next  year  ii 
the  case  of  the  common  Hydrangea  horten 
sis,  which  we  presume  it  is,  as  the  flower: 

are  pink. - 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

1683.  Stopping.  Varieties. 

In  reference)  to  time  and  stopping  o: 
Chrysanthemums,  will  you  please  let  rm 
know  the  date  of  the  following  plants 
Mrs.  T.  W.  Pockett,  -Sydney  Penford,  Lore 
Alverstone,  -Mrs.  R-  Laxton,  Mrs.  E.  Thir 
kell  ?  Also  please  state  if  they  should  t* 
grown  on  one  stem  from  the  first  break,  01 
three  stems.  (W.  R,.  Essex.) 

If  your  plants  were  propagated  in  De 
cember  .and  properly  looked  after  since,  then 
they  should  be  strong  enough  to  give  three 
flowers  on  a  stem.  The  weaker  ones  should 
be  confined  to  one  stem  from  the  break. 
In  your  district  Mrs.  T.  W.  Pockett  may 
be  stopped  about  the  4th  April  to  get  the 
second  crown  bud  about  the  end  of  August. 
Lord  Alverstone  should  be  stopped  about 
the  15th  Marchj_.and  the  second  crown  bud 
taken.  Mrs.  R.  Laxton  may  be  stopped 
early  in  April,  and  -the  second  crown  bud 
taken.  Mrs.  E.  Thirkell  should  be  stopped 
about  the  20th  March  to  get  the  second 
crown  bud  about  the  third  week  in  August. 
Sydney  Penford  we  do  not  know. 


FRUIT. 

1684.  Coe’s  Golden  Drop  Plum. 

I  have  been  very  interested  with  your 
notes  on  fruit  growing.  I  planted  a  Coe’s 
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>lden,  Drop  Plum  on  the  south-east  gable 
my  house  about  a  month  ago.  It  has 
rt  started  to  grow  yet,  and  I  want  to  know 
I  am  to  prune  it  this  year.  It  contains 
>out  ten  branches  on  each  side,  and  is  well 
pened.  The  whips  are  about  2  ft.  6  in. 
>ng  and  about  J,  in.  thick.  (W.  Williams, 
ottingham.) 

You  cannot  expect  a  Plum  tree  to  be 
arting  into  growth  about  a  month  after  it 
as  been  planted,  as  lifting  has_  the  effect 
f  delaying  growth  the  first  year.  Last 
ear’s  shoots  may  be  pruned  back  one-third 
f  their  length  aBd  the  rest  nailed  in  as 
traight  as  possible,  but  ascending  upon  the 
/all  as  indicated  in  your  sketch.  They 
hould  never  be  allowed  to  grow  out  hori- 
■ontally  from  the  stem  of  the  tree.  Only  a 
efficient  number  of  shoots  should  be  laid  in 
0  occupy  the  tree  permanently.  There 
night  to  be  about  12  in.  between  every  two' 
nain  branches  and  6  in.  to  9  in.  between 
any  two  of  the  ultimate  branches.  All 
ither  shoots  that  are  given  off  should  be 
oruned  back  to  within  ^  in.  of  the  base, 
:o  encourage  the  development  of  fruiting 
spurs. 


GARDEN  ENEMIES. 

1685.  Grubs  in  Soil. 

I  am  sending  you  by  this  same  post  a 
small  box  containing  four  grubs  which  my 
gardener  dug  up  to-day  amongst  fruit  trees. 
Every  spade  he  turned  many  were  seen.  Will 
you  be  good  enough  to  tell  me  in  your 
valuable  paper  what  grub  it  is  and  all  you 
can  about  them  ?  What  is  the  special  harm 
they  do,  and  how  to  guard  against  and  get 
rid  of  them  ?  They  are  in  a  bed  of  Cur¬ 
rants,  Gooseberries  and  young  Apple  trees, 
and  the  ground  is  literally  full  of  them ; 
and,  of  course,  the  damage  must  be  serious. 
(S.  E.  Hollister,  Birmingham.) 

The  grubs  you  sent  were  those  of  a  beetle, 
but  they  do  not  belong  to  any  common  one. 
which  is  notorious  for  the  damage  it  does 
to  cultivated  plants.  They  are  vegetable 
feeders,  however,  but  we  think  accidentally 
present  in  such  numbers  in  the  garden.  They 
would  feed  cn  the  roots  of  a  variety  of 
plants  and  other  vegetable  matter.  Your 
best  plan  would  be  to  get  some  Vaporite, 
which  is  a  sort  of  powder,  that  should  be 
scattered  over  the  ground  as  a  top  dressing, 
and  which  is  advantageous  in  driving  away 
or  destroying  wireworm,  leather  jackets 
and  other  injurious  insects. 


SOILS  AND  MANURES. 

1686.  Use  for  Sheep  Manure. 

I  have  a  quantity  of  sheep  manure,  and 
would  like  to  know  what  crops  it  is  best 
suited  for.  What  is  the  fertilising  property 
in  it?  (J.  W.,  Wilts.) 

The  manurial  value  of  sheep  droppings 
lies  in  the  nitrogen  which  they  contain. 
If  kept  dry  from  the  commencement  until 
used  the  manure  will  be  of  more  value 
than  if  it  lay  about  exposed  to  rain  until 
most  of  the  nitrogen  is  washed  out  of  it. 
It  will  also  be  of  more  value  as  a  fertiliser 
if  the  sheep  had  been  fed  on  oil  cake  as 
well  as  roots.  Youi  should!  apply  it  to 
ground  in  which  you  are  to  raise  crops  of 
Onions,  Carrots,  Parsnips,  Beet.  After 
that  you  can  uise  it  for  Potatos,  Tomatos, 
or  Roses,  but  particularly  those  which  are 
grown  in-  pots.  In  this  latter  case  it  is 
usually  applied  in  the  form  of  a  liquid 
manure — that  is,  by  steeping  the  droppings 
m  a'  barrel  of  water  in  the  same  way  as 
is  done  with  cow  manure,  and  then  using 
the  liquid. 

1687.  Manure  for  Roses. 

Is  Tonk’s  Rose  manure  to  be  bought 
ready  mixed,  and  where?  The  ingredients 
cannot  be  bought  in  small  quantities.  Can 
you  help  me?  (Horsell,  Surrey.) 

We  do  not  suppose  for  a  moment  that 


Tonk’s  manure  is  to  be  bought  ready  mixed. 
Being  a  very  special  mixture,  it  is  chiefly, 
if  not  wholly,  used  by  Rose  growers,  and 
particularly  by  those  who  grow  Roses  for 
exhibition.  The  ingredients,  we  presume, 
can  be  bought  in  fairly  small  quantities, 
but  we  do  not  know  how  much  you  would 
consider  a  small  quantity.  The  usual  plan 
is  to  ask  some  reliable  firm  of  sundriesmen 
or  manure  merchants  to  make  up  this  mix¬ 
ture  for  you.  It  contains  a  number  of  in¬ 
gredients,  and  any  small  quantify  would 
give  the  vendors  a  deal  of  trouble  to  get 
them  out  and  pack  them  separately  for  you, 
so  that  the  best  plan  is  to  have  them  mixed 
for  you  and  sent  in  one  package.  The  mix¬ 
ture  should  be  employed  at  the  rate  of  £  lb. 
to  the  square  yard. 

1688.  Application  of  Clubicide. 

In  your  paper  I  see  a  clubicide  advertised. 
Will  that  cure  clubbing  in  Cabbage,  Brus¬ 
sels  Sprouts,  etc.?  If  so,  how  is  it  applied? 
(B.  B.,  Lancs.)' 

Clubicide  is  a  liquid  to  be  applied  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  according  to  the  object  in 
view.  For  garden  .ground  we  presume  it 
would  be  diluted  with  water  and  applied 
with  a  rosed  watering  pot.  In  the  case  of 
ol{l  roots  of  Cabbage,  Brussels  Sprouts 
and  other  clubbed  greens  the  roots  should 
be  carefully  dug  up  after  the  crop  has  been 
gathered  and  then  burned,  as  no  fungicide 
would  destroy  the  spores  in  the  centre  of 
the  large  clubbed  roots.  Then  the  clubicide 
may  be  applied  to  kill  the  spores  that  might 
still  be  in  the  soil.  Youx  best  plan  would 
be  to  ask  the  makers  for  their  directions  to 
apply  it  in  different  cases.  It  is 
the  usual  custom  to  send  directions 
with  fungicides  and  preparations  for 
destroying  insects.  Of  course,  you  must 
also  remember  that  to  be  effective  the  ap¬ 
plication  should  be  made  early,  not  after 
the  plants  have  attained  some  size  and  may 
be  flagging  in  the  sun  owing  to  the  damaged 
condition  of  their  roots. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS. 

(T.  W.  B.)  1,  Cornus  Mas;  2,  Viburnum 
Tinus;  3,  Golden  Privet  (Ligustrum  ovali- 
folium  aureum. — (Shamrock)  1,  Trifolium 
repens ;  2,  Trifolium  minus  (most  educated 
Irishmen  regard  this  as  the  Shamrock). — 
(Hy.  Andrews)  1,  Scilla  praecox ;  2,  Daphne 
Mezereum ;  Berberis  Aquifolium. — (J.  L.) 
1,  Acacia  armata;  2,  Acacia  graadis ;  3, 
Ruellia  Portellae ;  4,  Abutilon  Thompsoni ; 
5,  Libonia  floribunda. — (Westman)  1,  Poly- 
stichuim  angulare ;  2,  Polypodium  vulgare 
camibricum  ;•  3,  Blechuum  Spicant  ;  4,  Scolo- 
pendrium  vulgare  var. — (A.  M.  D.)  1,  Cro¬ 
cus  aureus  var.  ;  2,  Crocus  vernus  var. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

The  Misses  Kipping,  A.R.H.S.,  Hutton, 
Essex. — List  of  Border  and  Rock  Plants, 
Hardy  Perennials  and  Alpines. 

Barr  and  Sons,  ii,  12  and  13,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London. — Barr’s  Hardy 
Perennials,  Alpines,  Aquatics,  Hardy  Ter¬ 
restrial  Orchids,  Irises,  Paeonies,  etc. 

- *+4 - 

Margrave  and  District  Gardeners'  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Scott,  gardener  to  Capt. 
Coleridge,  the  Hermitage,  Twyford,  read 
an  interesting  paper  on  “  Plants  fox  Bog 
and  Water  Gardens”  at  a  meeting  of  this 
association  on  Maxch  6th.  He  described 
an  ideal  spot  for  the  making  of  such  an 
attraction  to  the  ordinary  pleasure  garden, 
and  also  pointed  out  how  one  might  be 
arranged  and  constructed  artificially  pro¬ 
vided  the  natural  state  of  the  ground  was 
suitable.  One  point  which  would  demand 
attention  to  make  a  successful  bog  and  water 
garden  was  to  see  that  the  water  was  not  in 
a  stagnant  state.  Weeds  must  be  kept  down 
and  plenty  of  room  given  to  all  plants. 


By  following  the  advice  of  Mr.  Soott,  dull 
and  lifeless  places  might  easily  and  cheaply 
be  transformed  into  places  of  beauty  and 
enjoyment. 

Reading  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual 
Improvement  Association. 

Two  meetings  in  connection  with  this 
association  were  held  during  February.  At 
the  first  Mr.  H.  Wynn,  The  Cardens,  East 
Thorpe,  gave  a  practical  and  well  written 
paper  on  “  Some  Useful  Winter-Flowering 
Plants.”  Of  the  many  useful  flowering 
plants  for  winter,  Mr.  Wynn  elected  to 
deal  with  three  only,  viz.,  Gloire  de  Lor¬ 
raine  BegoniaSj  Cyclamen  and  Cinerarias, 
as  being  the  best  and  most  suitable  for  the 
decoration  of  drawing  rooms,  dinner  tables, 
conservatories,  greenhouses  and  stove,  and 
to  give  a  display  of  bloom  from  November 
to  May.  A  good  discussion  followed. 

On  the  25th  the  members  assembled  in 
the  Abbey  H4II  to  hear  Mr.  F.  B.  Parfitt, 
of  Elmcott,  Caversham,  relate  “  How  I 
Started  my  Fruit  Plantation.”  Mr.  Par¬ 
fitt  has  become  not  only  an  enthusiastic 
grower  of  the  Apple,  but  his  fruit  gained 
highest  honours  on  the  exhibition  table  and 
obtained  the  highest  prices  at  Covent  Gar¬ 
den.  Therefore  it  is  needless  to  say  that 
his  remarks  were  listened  to  with  great  at¬ 
tention,  and  the  discussion  which  followed 
proved  that  the  many  cultural  points 
brought  out  in  the  leoture  had  been  care¬ 
fully  noted  by  the  members.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  mention,  as  showing  the 
thorough  manner  in  which  the  lecturer  oar- 
lies  out  his  cultural  operations  to  say  that 
during  the  recent  dry  summer  he  used  no 
less  than  100  loads  of  manure  for  mulching 
purposes  and  750  tons  of  water  for  keeping 
his  trees  in  good  growing  condition,  a 
statement  that  surprised  many  of  his  audi¬ 
ence. 

“  The  Scottish  Gardener.” 

Scotland’s  only  gardening  newspaper, 
“The  Scottish  Gardener,”  has  issued  a 
special  number  for  Maxch  16th,  this  being 
the  first  special  attempted  by  our  contem¬ 
porary.  In  its  pages  we  note  names  of 
several  men  who  are  well  noted  in  Scot¬ 
tish  gardening,  including  the  Sweet  Pea 
specialist,  Mr.  Thomas  Duncan ;  Mr.  S. 
Arnott,  of  hardy  plant  fame  ;  Air.  Thomas 
Hay,  who  looks  after  a  splendid  garden 
at  Queensferry;  Air.  James  Day,  a  noted 
fruit  grower  of  Wigtownshire  ;  Air.  James 
Brown,  of  Houston;  Air.  James  Bethel, 
of  Broughty  Ferry;  Air.  D.  S.  Melville, 
of  Poltalloch ;  Air.  Al.  Cuthbertson,  of 
Rothesay;  and  Air.  Hamilton  Hale,  ol 
Cathcart,  and  some  others.  Some  very 
interesting  articles  are  given  on  a  variety 
of  subjects,  including  Sweet  Peas,  Al¬ 
pines,  vegetables,  fruits  under  glass,  Car¬ 
nations,  Roses,  and  herbaceous  plants. 
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TRADE  NOTICE. 

MASTIC  LHOMME-LEFORT. 

Those  who  do  grafting  of  trees  in  the  spring¬ 
time,  and  occasionally  those  who  grow  Vines, 
require  some  wax  or  styptic  that  will  be  suit¬ 
able  for  painting  over  the  wounds  or  the 
grafts,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  exclude  air  and 
retain  m'U'tu'  e.  MasMcLbomme-Lefortis  the  name 
given  by  M.  LhornmerLefort,  38.  Rue  des 
Alouetteis,  Paris,  and  which  has  been  giving 
great  satisfaction  to  those  who  have  been 
using  it.  Besides  those  purposes  we  name,  it 
is  also  of  great  value  for  painting  the  wounds 
of  trees  or  shrubs  that  may  have  been  lopped, 
topped,  or  pruned,  in  order  to  exclude  the  rain 
until  the  wounds  heal  over  hy  the  natural 
growth  of  the  tree.  This  mastic  will  harden 
either  in  air  or  water  and  is  not  injuriously 
affected  by  the  temperature  even  of  113  degs. 
Fahr.  The  mastic  is  very  adhesive  once  it 
has  dried  in  position,  but  when  fresh  it  is  so 
workable  that  it  can  be  spread  on  the  wound 
or  graft  with  a  knife.  No  fire  heat  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  bring  this  mastic  into  a  workable  con¬ 
dition.  as  it  is  put  on  oold  and  does  not  in¬ 
jure  the  plants. 
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New  Potatos.= 

Some  Fine  New  Varieties. 


There  is  always  room  on  top  is  an  old 
and  true  saying ;  and  when  one  surveys 
the  extraordinary  lengthy  list  of  Potatos 
of  the  present  day,  the  thought  still 
strikes  one  that  there  is  room  for  some¬ 
thing  better. 

At  the  time  of  the  boom  raisers  and 
others  did  the  best  or  worst  to  supply 
something  that  would  lick  creation. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  still  room  for  some¬ 
thing  better,  although  I  am  afraid  that  the 
ideal  Potato  will  never  bring  a  fortune 
to  its  owner,  as  did  some  of  the  boom 
varieties.  I  do  not  mean  that  a  good 
Potato  will  not  realise  a  high  price,  how¬ 
ever,  for  the  big  Potato  specialists  are 
always  on  the  look  out  for  something 
extra  special,  and  when  convinced  of 
the  merits  of  a  certain  variety  pay  a  good 
round  sum  for  its  control.  Such  a 
varietv  is  the  new  Talisman,  now  being 
offered  by  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co. 

This  variety  was  brought  to  their  notice 
some  time  ago,  and  after  satisfying  them¬ 
selves  that  it  was  a  distinct  advance  over 
existing  maincrops,  they  secured  the  stock 
from  the  raiser  for  a  big  sum  running 
into  three  figures  per  ton.  This  fact 
tends  to  indicate  that  the  days  of  big 
prices  are  by  no  means  over.  When  it 
is  remembered  that  Dobbies  introduced 
The  Crofter,  Dobbies’  Favourite,  the 
Provost,  The  Factor,  and  other  well- 
known  late  Potatos,  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  Talisman  goes  one  better, 
or  it  would  not  find  a  place  under  their 
wing.  During  the  past  year  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  what  Talisman  can 
do,  and  consider  it  a  Potato  of  real  merit. 
It  is  a  very  strong  grower,  and  produces 
a  heavy  crop  of  thick  pebble-shaped 
t|bers,  the  size  of  which  runs  very  even. 
Chats  are  rarely  to  be  found  ;  indeed,  it 
Is  difficult  to  get  seed  size.  It  bids  fa;r 
to  become  a  real  market  Potato,  as  its 
even  size  and  splendid  quality  makes  it 
just  what  Potato  merchants  require. 

Clansman  is  a  new  departure  in  coloured 
rounds,  its  white  skin  showing  up  the 
deep  red  blotches  surrounding  the  eyes. 
In  growth,  it  is  very  strong,  and  resists 
disease  well.  The  tubers  are  usually 
very  much  netted,  indicating  quality. 
It  is  another  of  Dobbies’  varieties. 

Flower  of  Freuchie  is  another  pink- 
eved  sort,  and,  as  it  name  suggests,  it 
is  a  Scotch  variety,  being  one  of  Davies’ 
proteges. 

The  Scot  is  a  recently  introduced 
variety,  and  for  exhibition  purposes  it 
looks  like  becoming  popular.  It  is  a 
flattish  round  variety,  and  crops  well.  It 
must  not  be  confounded  with  Findlay’s 
Great  Scott,  which  so  far  as  I  have  seen, 
is  not  so  clear  in  the  skin  as  it  might 
be.  Experts  who  have  grown  it,  state 
that  it  is  not  fixed. 

Other  new  or  recently  introduced  main- 
crop  Potatos  that  merit  notice  are  Peck- 
over.  a  distinct  medium  grower,  yields 
well  and.  Golden  Wonder,  a  stronger 
growing  and  heavier  cropper  than  Peace¬ 
maker,  though  resembling  that  variety  in 
the  tubers. 


Such  varieties  as  Nobleman,  High¬ 
lander,  Superlative,  Table  Talk,  etc.,  are 
now  looked  upon  as  being  fixtures  in  the 
Potato  world. 

Second  earlies  are  not  so  numerous 
as  main, crops,  and  generally  speaking, 
there  is  no  variety  which  stands  out  from 
its  fellows.  Sir  John  Llewelyn  seems  to 
be  fast  losing  its  constitution.  The  new 
Southern  Queen  is  a  fine  variety  for  light 
soils,  but  I  cannot  speak  so  highly  of  it 
for  heavy  land  when  taking  it  from  a 
quality  point  of  view.  A  promising 
white  round  is  Russet  Queen,  which  re¬ 
ceived  a  R.H.S.  Award  of  Merit  after 
a  cooking  test.  It  is  a  splendid  show 
Potato,  having  a  netted  skin.  Great 
Central  is  as  yet  hardly  known,  but  I 
believe  it  to  be  a  Potato  of  great  pro¬ 
mise.  It  is  a  heavy  cropper,  the  tubers 
being  round  and  shapely. 

There  are  several  new  coloured  second 
earlies,  and  on  the  show  bench  I  have 
been  greatly  struck  with  them.  Royal 
Purple  is  a  deep  coloured  Kidney  of 
splendid  shape.  Taylor’s  Red  is  a  round 
Potato,  with  a  rough  netted  skin.  It 
is  a  decided  acquisition.  Purple  Eyes  is 
a  splendid  round  of  unique  colour,  being 
white  with  bright  purple  eyes.  Its  growth 
is  stocky  and  distinct. 

In  surveying  the  list  of  first  earlies,  one 
finds  practically  no  absolutely  new  variety 
of  striking  merit.  Rouge  Royale  is  a 
pale  red  sort,  but  when  cooked  it  is 
quite  white.  It  crops  very  freely,  and  as 
a  cooker  ranks  high,  as  is  proved  by  the 
A.M.  given  it  by  the  R.H.S. 

To  get  an  early  round  is  the  desire  of 
many,  and,  so  far  as  I  have  found, 
Dalmeny  Early  holds  a  good  place. 

As  a  kidney,  I  know  of  no  first  early 
to  equal  Midlothian  Early.  Could 
readers  have  seen  the  first  prize  winning 
tubers  at  the  Marks  Tey  competition  last 
vear  they  would  have  realised  what  per¬ 
fect  Potatos  are. 

Dobbies’  catalogue  gives  a  beautiful 
illustration  of  this  magnificent  tuber,  and 
I  commend  it  to  the  notice  of  “G.W.  ” 
readers. 

W. 
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Observed  in  China. — Every  year  the 
Emperor  of  China,  with  his  own  hands, 
grasps  the  plough  handle  and  drives  the 
first  furrow.  Every  year  he  or  some 
member  of  his  family  plants  a  Mulberry 
tree,  a  custom  which  has  special  refer- 
-ence  to  the  silkworms  for  which  China  is 
famous.  At  the  beginning  of  each  spring 
the  first  Radish  and  young  shoots  of  Let¬ 
tuce  are  presented  to  the  Dowager  Em¬ 
press,  who  solemnly  tastes  them.  As  she 
does  so  all  the  ladies  of  the  Court  express 
a  wish  for  national  prosperity.  Their 
words  are  taken  up  by  the  attendants  and 
echoed  and  re-echoed  bv  every  inmate  of 
the  palace  until  it  rises  in  a  great  volume 
of  sound  that  can  be  heard  afar.  Then 
her  Majesty  utters  a  wish  that  the  sap  may 
rise  in  such  abundance'  as  to  ensure  a 
fruitful  year. 


The  R.U.O.F. 

The  19th  annual  report  of  the  Conuhittf 
of  the  Royal"  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fum 
which  for  nearly  two  decades  now  has  bee 
carrying  on  such  a  splendid  work,  stat< 
that  since  its  foundation  the  receipts  froi 
all  sources  amount  to  ,£34,937  9s.  nd.,  c 
which  sum  no  less  than  .£16,373  2S-  6d.  ha 
been  expended  in  assisting  in  the  mainu 
nance  and  education  of  the  orphan  childre 
of  gardeners  and  otheiydse  helping  to  giv 
them  a  start  in  the  battle  of  life.  Th 
total  number  of  orphans  who  have  bee 
elected  to  receive  the  benefits  afforded  b 
the  charity  is  217.  At  the  beginning  of  190 
90  children  were  .receiving  the  full  allow 
anoe  of  5s.  per  week,  and  to  this  total  1 
were  added  at  the  recent  annual  meeting 
and  assistance  rendered  to  19  candidate 
who  are  awaiting  election. 

Tree  and  Shrub  Planting  at  the  Garden  Cit\ 

The  residents  at  Letchworth  are  making 
a  great  effort  to  beautify  their  town  am 
make  *t  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  gardei 
city.  The  principle  on  which  the  house 
are  let  or  sold  encourages  the  residents  t< 
spend  money  on  their  own  property.  Thi 
they  do  by  laying  out  their  gardens  wit! 
fine  effect  and  beautifving  them  wit] 
shrubs  that  are  calculated  to  thrive  there 
This  induced  the  company  to  plant  a  col 
lection  of  250  different  types  of  shrub: 
with  names  attached  and  suitable  for  th( 
soil  which  prevails  at  Letchworth.  The 
Estate  Office  h.as  also  been  busy  planting 
out  a  large  number  of  the  streets  with 
trees. 

- - 

Addison’s  Ideal  of  a  Garden.— 
Joseph  Addison  in  tihe  “Spectator”  (6tl 
September,  1712)  describes  his  ideal  of  z 
garden  a.s  follows: — “My  flowers,”  he 
writes,  “grow  up  in  several  parts  of  the 
garden  in  the  greatest  lufxuriancy  and  pro¬ 
fusion.  I  am  so  far  from  being  fond  of 
any  particular  one,  by  reason  of  its  rarity, 
that  if  I  meet  with  any  one  in  a  field  which 
pleases  me,  I  give  it  a  place  in  my  garden. 
By  this  means  when  a  stranger  walks  with 
me,  he  is  surprised  to  see  several  large 
spots  of  ground  covered  with  ten  thousand 
different  colours,  and  has  often  singled  out 
flowers  that  he  might  have  met  with  under 
a  common  hedge,  in  a  field,  or  in  a  mea¬ 
dow,  as  some  of  the  greatest  beauties  of 
the  place.” 


Feed  the  Plants. 

Harvey’s  "Fertilo'’  is  to  plants  what  food 
is  to  the  body.  “  Fertilo  ”  is  plant  food.  It 
contains  the  essential  proportions  of  Nitrogen, 
Potash,  and  Phosphates,  and,  acting  as  a 
fertiliser  through  the  soil,  it  developes, 
strengthens,  and  nourishes  all  plants.  Users 
of  “Fertilo”  confirm  our  claim,  and  tell  us 
they  get  healthier  and  more  abundant  crops, 
better  fruit,  and  more  beautiful  blooms  than 
before  they  used  it. 

Mr.  S.  Deakm,  Lea  Street,  Kidderminster ,  says  : 
“  I  have  found  ‘  Fertilo  '  most  useful  for  all  green¬ 
house  plants.  I  had  a  tremendous  crop  of  Cucumbers 
where  it  was  used.  I  have  taken  First  and  Second 
Prizes  at  Shrewsbury,  Cheltenham  and  Bath  in 
succession,  so  that  I  reckon  to  know  something  about 
growing  them." 

Hundreds  of  amateur  and  professional 
gardeners  speak  just  as  enthusiastically  of 
the  wonderful  results  following  the  use  of 
“Fertilo.”  It  is  cheap  and  economical  in  use. 
4lb.,  is.  4d. ;  71b. ,  2s. ;  141b.,  3s.  ;  281b.,  4s.  6d. ; 
561b. ,8s.;  icwt.,  15s.  If  you  cannot  get  Harvey’s 
“  Fertilo”  from  your  local  seedsman,  we  will 
send  it  carriage  paid. — J.  P.  Harvey  &  Co., 
Dept.  6,  Kidderminster. 


•he  Gardening  World,  April  6,  1907. 


MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

“Persist,  persevere,  and  you  will  find  most  things  attainable  that  are  possible.  Chesterfield. 
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J\.  Iom  Sou$. 

Oh  that  the  winds  of  love  were  kind  as  ye, 
Soft  winds  of  spring  ! 

To  win  her  smiling  face  again  to  me 
As  ye  will  summer  to  the  waiting  tree ! 

Oh  that  we  as  of  old  her  songs  might 
sing; 

Forgetting  all 

The  sound  of  tears  to  hear  the  woodlands 
rinS>  .  . 

If  only  love  could  come  again  as  spring  . 

Oh  that  her  footsteps  once  again  might 
fall 

As  spring  to-day, 

Along  the  sodden  track,  and  gently  call 
To  life  again  her  blossoms,  one  and  all 
From  far  away, 

As  spring  to-day ! 

Jas.  Blackhall. 

- 4-M- - 

Fatal  Flowers. 

Ethel  Gregory,  the  thirteen-year-old 
daughter  of  a  Broadclvst  (Devon)  farm 
labourer,  has  died  from  blood  poisoning 
set  up  by  a  scratch  sustained  while  pick¬ 
ing  some  primroses  from  a  hedgerow. 


LXXXV. 

Decorative  Display. 

One  of  the  great  secrets  of  achieving  a 
beautiful  garden  is  to  make  a  point  of 
learning  the  most  valuable  plants  at  any 
given  season  that  blossom  simultaneously. 
Where  the  novice  is  concerned  this  know¬ 
ledge  cannot  be  better  gained  than  by 
visiting,  say  Kew,  or  any  other  large  col¬ 
lection  of  hardy  plants.  Now,  knowing 
as  I  do,  that  the  readers  of  The  Garden¬ 
ing  World  are,  some  of  them,  thousands 
of  miles  from  our  Royal  Gardens,  I  pur¬ 
pose  to-day  calling  to  mind  from  notes 
made  a  vear  or  two  ago  some  of  the  plants 
that  flower  during  the  latter  end  of  March 
and  the  early  part  of  April,  in  some  cases, 
of  course-,  maintaining  an  even  longer 
period  of  blossom.  I  mean  to  name  on.y 
really  hardy  subjects,  that  even  the  novice 
may  grow  with  no  difficulty,  and  that 
make  a  beautiful  and  an  interesting 
spring  garden,  and  many  of  them  suitable 
alike  for  bed,  border,  or  rock  garden. 

I  may  say  here  that  it  is  this  last  that  is 
the  pride  and  glory  of  the  Kew  Gardens, 
at,  and  beyond  the  period  under  con¬ 
sideration.  And  I  am  writing  on  the 
subject  at  this  time  of  the  year  because 
now,  of  all  others,  is  the  ideal  time  to 
grow  these  subjects  from  seed,  whether 
they  be  alpine  or  ordinary  perennial 
plants,  or  to  propagate  from  cuttings.  I 
would  not  myself  hesitate  to  buy  the 
plants  at  the  present  time,  if  I  wanted 
them  very  much,  even  if  they  happened 
to  be  in  blossom.  At  this  particular  time 
you  can  move  most  things  with  impunity 
so  1-ong  as  you  give  them  a  little  attention 
as  to  watering  during  a  succeeding  period 
of  drought. 

One  of  the  showiest  and  most  beautiful 
of  plants,  especially  where  space  can  be 
given  it  to  spread  into  a  wide  mass  in 
some  open  sunny  spot,  is  Erica  carnea. 
It  is  a  bright  rosy  purple,  and  may  in 
many  districts  be  reckoned  with  as  a  win¬ 
ter  flower.  A  light  soil,  well  drained, 
and  a  sunny  aspect  should  be  secured  for 
it,  and  if  possible  some  gentle  slope. 
There  is  .  also  a  white  flowered  variety  of 
this  and  of  Erica  mediterranea. 

Then  there  is  the  Anemone  known  as 
A.  Pulsatilla,  a  native,  and  known  also 
as  the  Pasque  Flower.  I  have  found  it 
quite  easv  to  grow  from  seed,  and  as  it 
will  flourish  in  the  partial  shade,  it  is 
invaluable  for  cool  aspects.  The  large 
important  looking  flowers  leave  the  foliage 
far  behind.  When  growing  in  open  posi¬ 
tions  the  bees  would  seem  to  delight  in 
it.  The  colouring— a  soft  purple— is  a 
little  uncommon  in  the  spring  garden,  and 
so  is  the  hirsute  habit  of  the  plant ;  while 


che  flowers  are  large  enough  to  have  con¬ 
siderable  character  and  distinction.  In 
speaking  of  the  Anemones,  it  will  never 
do  to  omit  the  beautiful  A.  apennina,  with 
its  blue  flowers  that  are  exquisite  when 
naturalised  in  a  bit  of  garden  copse. 

Interesting,  though  not  particularly 
showy,  are  the  yellow  and  the  purp'e 
Violets. 

Primulas. 

Some  of  the  hardy  Primulas  are  hosts 
in  themselves.  Thus  P.  denticulata  is  a 
mass  of  pale  mauve  blossom,  native  of 
India  though  it  be.  My  experience  of  it 
is  that  it  requires  a  little  study.  Thus  it 
comes  through  a  cold  winter  more  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  a  raised  position  than  on  the 
level,  and  if  some  taller  growing  plant 
can  afford  it  shade  in  summer  so  much 
the  better.  Even  more  decorative,  per¬ 
haps,  is  the  brightly  coloured  P.  rosea 
grandiflora,  a  lover  of  moisture,  and  easy 
to  raise  from  seed  if  this  be  sown  as  soon 
as  ripe,  in  pans  that  are  covered  and  kept 
out  of  doors.  We  must  not  forget  the 
blue  Primrose — P.  veris  caerulea,  and 
there  is  also  a  Polyanthus  form  in  P.  veris 
elatior  caerulea  that  is  comparatively  new 
and  very  effective.  In  Tearing  Primulas 
from  seed  the  novice  must  have  ample 
patience:  they  do  not  germinate  by  any 
means  rapidly,  and  nothing  is  to  be  gained 
by  subjecting  them  to  bottom  heat ;  they 
resent  it  heartily — hardy  they  are  arid 
hardy  they  mean  to  remain. 

Gentiana  verna. 

All  of  us,  surely,  have  the  ambition  to 
grow  Gentiana  acauiis  as  well  as  it  can 
be  grown.  There  is  no  blue  like  this 
blue,  and  no  other  blossom  to  take  its 
place.  I  have  never  seen  it  in  such  per¬ 
fection,  no,  not  even  at  Kew,  as  it  is  in 
an  old  country  garden  where  the  soil  is 
light,  but  in  which  iron  is  said  to  abound. 
The  patches  of  Gentiana  are  growing  on 
raised  ledges  in  the  rock  garden,  and  in 
their  season  are  masses  of  immense  blos¬ 
soms.  I  do  not  call  them  good  town 
plants ;  they  are  too  capricious,  though  I 
know  a  keen  amateur  who  is  growing 
them  in  soil  he  actually  brought  from 
Switzerland  for  the  purpose,  and  they  do 
fairlv  well  though  in  a  somewhat  enclosed 
suburb. 

These  Gentians'  make  splendid  edging 
subjects  as  they  are  evergreen,  and 
models  of  neat  compact  growth.  They 
are  not  difficult  to  grow  from  seed  treated 
as  advised  for  hardy  Primulas.  They 
flower  a  little  later  than  most  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  I  have  named. 

F.  Norfolk. 
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PROFITABLE 

_  Vegetables 

FOR 

AMATEURS. 

A  word  in  season  may  be  accept¬ 
able  to  those  who  find  the  varieties  of 
seeds  enumerated  in  catalogues  so  be¬ 
wildering  as  to  render  the  task  of  making 
a  good  selection  a  most  difficult  one. 

In  this  respect  it  cannot  be  said  that 
there  is  safety  in  numbers,  unless  it  is  to 
be  taken  for  granted  that  the  laudatory 
description  appended  to  each  name  is 
absolutely  correct. 

From  amongst  the  multitudinous  num¬ 
ber  of  different  varieties  catalogued  (to 
say  nothing  about  novelties),  I  have  found 
from  experience  that  for  cropping,  as 
well  as  culinary  properties,  the  following 
can  be  thoroughly  relied  upon,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  those  who  may  give  them  a 
place  in  their  gardens  will  appreciate 
their  excellent  qualities. 

Broad  Beans. — Beck’s  Dwarf  Green 
and  Green  Longpod,  1  pint  of  each.  Sow 
from  Feb.  to  April.  These  are  green 
when  cooked. 

Dwarf  Beans.  —  Canadian  Wonder, 

pint. 

Runner  Beans. — Sutton’s  Prizewinner 
or  Hackvvood  Success,  1  pint.  Sow  in 
May.  Both  are  very  prolific  and  of  ex¬ 
cellent  quality. 

BEET. — Cheltenham  Green  Top,  J4  oz. 
Sow  from  April  to  June.  The  green 
foliage  of  this  variety  is  not,  perhaps,  so 
attractive  as  that  of  the  darker  kinds,  but 
for  quality  this  is,  when  cooked,  the  best 
of  all  Beets. 

Broccoli. — Veitch’s  Self-protecting  and 
Snow’s  Winter  White,  J4  oz.  of  each.  Sow 
in  April. 

Borecole. — Cottager’s  Kale,  oz. 

Sow  in  May  or  early  in  June. 

Brussels  Sprouts.  —  Sutton’s  Early 
Gem,  Yz  oz.  Sow  in  March  and  April. 

Cabbage. — Ellam’s  Early  Dwarf,  1  oz. 
This  is  the  most  useful  all-round  Cabbage 
in  cultivation.  It  may  be  had  in  season 
at  Christmas  by  sowing  in  June,  trans¬ 
planting  into  nursery  beds  in  August,  and 
finally  planting  out  in  October.  Sown  in 
July  and  August  it  is  the  first  spring  Cab¬ 
bage  to  turn  in ;  it  does  not  bolt,  and 
takes  up  but  little  room. 

CARROT. — Early  Scarlet  Horn  and  Sut¬ 
ton’s  Intermediate,  J4  oz.  of  each.  Sow 
the  early  kind  the  latter  end  of  March  or 
early  in  April ;  the  Intermediate  in  the  last 
*eek  in  April. 

Cauliflower. — Eclipse  and  Autumn 
Giant.  1%  oz.  of  each.  Sow  the  former 
early  in  April ;  the  latter  in  the  middle  of 
May. 

CELERY. — Sutton’s  Solid  White  and 
Standard  Bearer  (red),  y2  oz.  of  each. 

■  Sow  in  March  and  April. 

Leek. — Sutton’s  Prizetaker,  1  oz.  Sow 
in  February. 

Lettuce. — Wonderful  (cabbage),  and 
Kingsholm  (cosh  Sow  at  intervals  from 
March  to  May  for  succession. 

Onion.  —  Bedfordshire  Champion 
(spring),  and  Giant  Rocca  (autumn),  1  oz. 
of  each.  Sow  the  former  in  March,  and 
the  latter  in  August,  and  transplant. 

Peas. — Gradus,  Early  Morn,  Edwin 


Beckett,  Sharpe’s  Queen,  and  Autocrat, 
1  pint  of  each.  Sow  Gradus  the  second 
week  in  F eb.  and  following  in  order  with 
the  others  at  fortnightly  intervals. 

PARSNIP. — Tender  and  True,  J4  oz. 
Sow  in  February  and  March. 

POTATOS. — Sharpe’s  Victor,  Duke  of 
York,  and  The  Factor.  Plant  according 
to  locality. 

Savoy. — Best  of  All,  oz.  Sow  in 
March. 

Tomato. — Early  Prolific,  y  oz.  Sow  in 
March. 

Vegetable  Marrow. — Moore’s  Cream, 
and  Pen-y-Byd. 

With  the  exception  of  Potatos,  the 
above,  if  sown  in  the  quantities  named, 
will  suffice  for  a  garden  a  quarter  of  an 
acre  in  extent. 

Connoisseur. 

Gloucester. 

♦  ♦♦ - 

Women  Gardeners. 

The  demand  for  well-trained  women 
gardeners,  capable  of  acting  as  the  head 
and  assuming  the  responsibility  for  a 
large  private  garden,  is  stated  to  exceed 
the  supply. 


-  Q.  W.  - 

Prize  Competitions. 

CENERAL  CONDITIONS. — Competitors  must 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular 
paid  contributors  to  THE  GARDENING 
WORLD  or  other  gardening  journals  are  de¬ 
barred  from  entering,  but  occasional  con¬ 
tributors  may  compete.  The  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  competitor  must  appear  on  each 
article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right 
to  reproduce,  in  any  way,i  any  article  or  photo¬ 
graph  sent  for  competition.  The  conditions 
applying  to  each  competition  should  be  care¬ 
fully  read. 

WEEKLY 

PRIZES. 

A  PRIZE  OFTEN  SHILLINGS  will  be  given 
for  the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  para¬ 
graph  or  article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but 
value  rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in 
making  Lie  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Com¬ 
petition,”  and  post  not  later  thau  the  Monday 
folk  wing  date  of  issue.  Entries  received  later 
th  in  Tuesday  (first  post)  will  be  left  over  until 
t)  ie  following  week. 

Two  prizes  of  2s.  6d.  will  be  awarded  each 
week  for  the  two  best  letters,  not  exceeding 
150  words,  on  any  interesting  gardening  sub¬ 
ject. 


RESULTS  OF 
LAST  WEEK’S 
COMPETITIONS. 

Some  of  the  best  papers  in  this  competition 
are  too  long,  and  we  desire  readers  to  keep 
within  a  column. 

The  prize  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “  Floriana  ”  for  his  article  on 
“  Tree  Carnations,”  page  218. 

In  the  Prize  Letter  Competition  a  prize  was 
awarded  to  “  Hubert  Yates  ”  for  his  article  on 
“Starved  Rose  Trees”  ;  and  another  to  “A. 
Dennett ’Vfor  his  article  on  “Gilia  coronopi- 
folia,”  page  220. 


HARDY 

Perennials 


’  SEED. 

With  the  advent  of  April  the  time  w 
have  arrived  when  the  sowing  of  seeds  : 
choice  hardy  plants  may  receive  atte 
tion.  It  is  the  practice  of  some  to  si 
the  seeds  of  these  in  the  open  ground 
soon  as  they  are  ripe  in  the  autumn,  at 
although  many  subjects  may  be  eas: 
raised  in  th'is'way,  yet  the  conditions 
weather,  etc.,  during  the  ensuing  mont 
are  not  always  favourable  to  their  we 
doing,  for  even  though  hardy  enough 
withstand  the  frosts,  there  are  the  depi 
dations  of  slugs  and  other  ground  inset 
to  contend  with.  For  these  reasons,  thei 
.  fore,  it  is  as  well  to  defer  sowing  the  see 
until  spring.  Seeds  of  hardy  herbaceo 
plants  are  very  often  sown  in  pots,  pai 
or  boxes,  at  the  same  time  and  in  t 
same  manner  that  is  adopted  for  annua 
biennials,  etc.,  and  very  often  valuab 
seed  is  lost  in  this  way  through  the  S', 
becoming  too  wet  or  too  dry  in  such  sm.: 
receptacles.  A  simpler  and  at  the  sai- 
time  safer- plan  if  autumn  be  the  sowi:; 
time,  is  to  make  up  a  seed  bed  intheop' 
ground  fo  that  it  can  be  covered  ' 
spare  lights  if  desired.  This  protect! : 
will  be  quite  sufficient  for  such  stror 
growing  things  as  Lupins,  Hollyhocl, 
Gaillardias,  Everlasting  Peas,  some 
the  Poppie?,  etc.,  while  for  plants  th 
have  more  minute  seeds,  such  as  Car 
panulas,  herbaceous  Lobelias,  har 
Primulas,  Auriculas,  Iceland  Poppi< 
Heucheras,  etc.,  which  require  sowing  ' 
the  surface  or  with  only  very  slight  cove 
ing,  a  frame  should  be  used,  as  this  c: 
be  darkened  at  will,  and  thereby  mu 
labour  and  attention  in  the  matter 
watering  will  be  saved. 

The  soil  for  the  seed  bed,  either  in  t 
open  ground  or  in  the  frame,  should 
made  quite  firm  and  covered  with  an  in' 
or  so  of  finely  sifted  dry  soil,  thorough 
watered  and  allowed  to  settle,  the  se' 
being  sown  the  ne'xt  day.  Sow  thinly 
lines  according ’to  the  space  at  comman 
carefully  labelling  each  as  the  work  pr 
ceeds  in  order  to  prevent  confusion  lat 
on.  It  must  also  be  remembered  th 
many  hardy  plants  are  very  slow  to  ge 
minate,  notably  Hellebores,  Trolliu 
Anthericums,  Alstroemerias,  and  mai 
other  bulbous  rooted  plants  ;  thereto 
there  must  be  no  hurry  to  do  away  wi 
the  seed  beds  for  at  least  a  year  or  ev< 
longer  after  sowing. 

F.  A. 

- - 

Garden  on  a  Barge. 

On  the  deck  of  a  barge,  or,  rather, 
steam  derrick,  in  Deptford  Creek,  is 
charming  little  garden  which  is  a  blaze  c 
colour  in  summer  with  Cornflowers  an 
Geraniums. 

Introduced  Palms,  etc.,  into  the  Riviera. 

The  famous  English  ■  botanist,  S 
Thomas  Hanbury,  K.C.V.  O.,  who,  : 
already  recorded  in  these  columns,  h; 
died  at  the  age  of  seventy-five,  first  intr 
duced  into  the  Riviera  the  cultivation  < 
Palms  and  rare  flowers,  which  are  now 
source  of  prosperity  to  the  district. 
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heavenly  Blue 


(Muscari  conicum). 


The  popular  name  of  the  above  bulb  is 
ell  deserved,  considering  the  richness 
id  brightness  of  the  blue  colour  of  the 
jwers.  °  The  richest  hue  is  produced  by 
Mbs  which  have  been  grown  entirely  in 
ie  open  air,  although  it  is  also  very  hand- 
,me  when  grown  under  glass.  It  is  also 
ne  of  the  strongest  growing  of  the  Grape 
[yacinths,  well  adapted  for  border  decora- 
on  or  for  naturalising  in  half-shaded 
tuations  about  the  grounds.  -It  is  sur- 
rising,  however,  how  seldom  we  see  it  in 
ie  garden  even  yet,  although  it  has  been 
1  cultivation  for  a  considerable  number 
f  vears. 

Many  people  have  difficulty  in  getting 
.lants  to  grow  in  their  gardens,  which 
re  either  surrounded  by  trees,  fences, 
r  buildings,  and  therefore  get  much 
hade.  The  bulbs  would  not  thrive  many 
ears  under  evergreen  trees  which  ob- 
rruct  the  light  and  prevent -the  rainfall 
:om  reaching  the  ground,  but  under  de- 
iduous  trees  this  and  other  species  of 
.luscari  should  give  a  good  account  of 
hemselves  in  the  springtime,  as  they 
lower  and  nearly  complete  their  growth 
efore  the  trees  are  much  in  leaf.  Every 
pike  of  flower  has  a  telling  effect,  but 
0  be  seen  to  the  best  advantage  a  mass 
r  iclump1  of  bulbs  should  be  planted 
hen  they  immediately  become  conspicu¬ 
ous  for  a  great  distance  as  soon  as  they 
ome  into  bloom  at  the  end  of  March  or 
eginning  of  April. 

They  might  be  much  more  employed 
a  spring  bedding,  and  in  most  gardens 
here  are  small  beds  that  could  be  filled 
with  the  bulbs  to  advantage.  For  in- 
-tance.  there  are  beds  of  Roses,  standard 
Roses,  Rhododendrons,  or  some  other 
■  h rub  in  which  the  bare  earth  round  about 


Muscari  conicum.  [ Maclaren  and  Sons. 


the  plants  could  be  brightened  in  spring 
by  the  use  of  this  hardy  bulb.  Whether 
it  is  a  wild  plant  or  has  originated  in 
cultivation  does  not  seem  to  be  known, 
and  certainly  no  wild  habitat  is  given  for 
it.  It  may  be  a  plant  that  is  very  scarce 
in  a  wild  state,  or  it  might  have  arisen 
in  gardens  by  the  crossing  of  two  other 
allied  species.  Whatever  its  origin,  it  is 
one  of  the  finest,  if  not  the  best,  of  all 
the  Grape  Hyacinths  on  account  of  the 
size  of  the  spikes  and  the  intensity  of 
the  blue  colour.  The  accompanying  illus¬ 
tration  shows  only  a  very  small"  patch  of 
the  plant,  but  can  give  rio  conception  of 
the  colour  effect  when  in  bloom. 


The 


Sea  ilfavepder 


Statice  Limonum. 


[. Maclaren  and  Sons. 


(Statice  Limonum). 

The  Sea  Lavender  is  so  called  because 
its  blue  or  lilac-blue  flowers  have  some 
resemblance  to  those  of  Lavender,  especi¬ 
ally  when  seen  at  some  little  distance  away. 
The  first  part  of  the  name  is  given  in 
allusion  to  the  habit  of  the  plant  growing 
by  the  sea,  and  the  word  Limonum  would 
mean  that  it  grows  in  muddy  places.  In 
general  it  may  be  said  to  live  in  marshes 
and  moist  places  close  to  the  seashore, 
though  not  necessarily  in  mud.  I  rom 
that  description  one  would  gather  that  the 
plant  requires  much  moisture  in  gardens 
for  its  welfare,  but  that  is  not  particularly 
the  case,  as  it  may  be  grown  in  any  garden 
border  or  on  a  rockery  where  the  soil  may 
get  quite  dry  in  summer.  Indeed,  the 
illustration  shows  a  large  plant  which 
grew  and  bloomed  on  the  rocker}'  at  Kew 
last  year. 

It  will  be  seen  that  it  produces  a  wealth 
of  slender  stems  and  myriads  of  its  small 
flowers.  Like  the  other  species  it  may 
also  be  cut  and  dried  when  in  full  bloom, 
and  therefore  fresh  and  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  The  flowers  dry  much  of  the  same 
hue  as  they  are  in  the  fresh  state,  and  the 
other  parts  of  the  flowers  being  dry  and 
the  stems  wiry  these  dried  flowers  may  be 
used  as  everlastings  in  the  winter.  In 
fact,  they  make  a  very  good  substitute 
for  those  of  the  Cloud  Plant  (Gypsophila 
paniculata)  which,  is  largely  used  for  the 

P  Some  of  the  rocks  or  stones,  as  well  as 
the  broad  leaved  Saxifrages,  may  also  be 
noted,  which  form  the  environment  of  the 
plant  in  question.  The  situation,  there¬ 
fore.  need  not  be  in  any  way  moist  for 
this  plant  to  thrive  and  bloom  to  perfec¬ 
tion.  Although  it  may  be  grown  m  the 
ordinarv  herbaceous  border,  it  looks  much 
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more  at  home  amongst  rocks  and  stones 
Surrounded  by  other  choice  plants. 

The  Sea  Lavender  may  be  propagated 
by  seeds,  but  these  are  of  slow  growth 
during  their  early  stages.  Large  clumps 
can,  therefore,  be  readily  divided,  and 
the  pieces  usually  take  kindly  to  this 
form  of  treatment.  Those  who  have  only 
a  small  plant  can  increase  it  without  dis¬ 
turbing  the  parent  specimen  by  taking  off 
Cuttings.  Each  crown  with. a  short  por¬ 
tion  of  stem  will  make  a  cutting,  and  if 
inserted  firmly  in  sandy  soil  and  placed 
under  a  handlight  it  may  be  rooted  during 
the  summer  months.  That  method  of  pro¬ 
pagation  has  much  «to  recommend  it  for 
those  who  have  no  greenhouse.  Indeed, 
artificial  heat  is  not  at  all  necessary  if  the 
cultivator  takes  the  precaution  to  root 
the  cuttings  during  July  and  August  when 
the  heat  of  the  sun  is  quite  sufficient  to 
root  cuttngs  of  practicably  any  hardy 
plant  that  will  form  roots. 

- - - 

Annual  Statices. 

The  decorative  value  of  the  Statices  is 
too  well  known  to  require  comment.  The 
dried  panicles  are  ever  in  demand 
throughout  the  winter,  when  the  garden  is 
destitute  of  flowers. 

It  may  appear  somewhat  premature  to 
speak  of  making  preparations  for  next 
winter  at  the  dawn  of  spring,  but  in  gar¬ 
dening  matters  we  have  always  to  look 
ahead,  and  it  is  really  necessary  to  get 
the  seeds  in  of  any  of  the  pretty  annual 
Statices  without  delay,  if  the  plants  are 
to  produce  good  stems  of  bloom  for  dry¬ 
ing.  One  often  sees  in  the  middle  of 
summer  poor,  weakly  half-grown  plants 
of  these  annual  species,  producing  puny 
little  stems  of  bloom  that  are  quite  use¬ 
less  for  preserving,  and  often  the  plants 
are  condemned  as  worthless  weeds, 
whereas  the  fact  is  they  have  not  been 
given  a  chance  to  do  themselves  justice. 
Annual  Statices  will  produce  capital 
heads,  and  furnish  an  ample  supply  of 
decorative  flowers  if  they  are  sown  early, 
and  afforded  liberal  treatment  from  be¬ 
ginning  to  end  of  their  existence. 

No  time  should  be  lost  in  getting  the 
seed  sown  in  light,  sandy  soil.  The  boxes 
or  pans  should  be  placed  under  a  shelter 
of  glass — but  not  in  a  heated  house — until 
the  advent  of  really  good  spring  weather, 
when  they  will  be  better  in  a  sheltered 
position  out  of  doors.  The  young  seed¬ 
lings  must  be  kept  moving  in  fresh, 
sweet  soil,  until  they  may  be  planted  in 
the  open,  which  should  be  as  soon  as  all 
danger  of  frost  is  past. 

A  well-dug  and  manured  soil  is  neces¬ 
sary,  and  during  the  growing  season  the 
plants  must  not  be  allowed  to  suffer  for 
want  of  water. 

Frequent  supplies  of  liquid  manure  will 
have  a  wonderful  effect  upon  the  size  and 
substance  of  the  flowers,  and  when  thus 
well  grown  the  annual  Statices  produce  a 
quantitv  of  really  useful  material  for 
winter  decoration.  S.  Bonduellii  deserves 
first  mention,  chiefly  on  account  of  its 
colour,  yellow  being  an  unusual  shade  in 
this  family. 

S.  sinuata  is  a  fine  blue,  whilst  a  variety 
of  it  exists  which  is  parti-coloured  blue 
and  white.  Another  good  thing  is  S. 
Suworowii  with  rosy  purple  flowers. 

“Heather  Bell.” 


Readers  are  invited  to  contribute  to  this 
column  short  letters  discussing  any  gar¬ 
dening  subject. 

Letters  must  not  exceed  150  words  each  in 


length ,  and  must  be  written  on  one  side 
oj  the  paper  only. 

T W(  Prizes  of  zs.  bd.  each  will  be 
awarded  each  week  for  the  two  Letters 
which  the  Editor  considers  to  be  the  best. 


Tennis  Netting  for  Sweet  Peas. 

Odd  ends  or  old  lawn  tennis  netting  can 
be  used  with  advantage  in  the  place  of' 
sticks  for  Sweet  Peas.  Take  a  few  stout 
stakes  according  to  the  length  of  the  row 
of  Peas  to  be  staked,  and  to  these  tie  the 
netting,  or,  better  still,  thread  the  stakes 
which  are  best  used  about  a  yard  apart. 
Of  course,  the  height  to-  which  the  Peas 
will  grow  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  Plant 
the  stakes  firmly  into  the  rows,  and  the 
Peas  will  shoot  up  on  either  side  and  cling 
to  the  netting;  the  flowers  will  stand  out 
from  the  leaves  and  not  get  buried  as 
is  sometimes  the  case  when  sticks  are  used. 
Sweet  Peas  trained  in  this  way  have  a 
better  effect  than  when  climbing  on  sticks, 
as  they  do  not  get  straggly  or  blown  over 
by  a  high  wind. 

Peas. 


Successful  Drainage. 

We  are  all  conversant  with  the  dangers 
of  a  badly  crocked  or  drained  pot,  and 
no  cultivator,  however  skilful,  will  ever 
succeed  so  well  if  the  drainage  is  ill-set. 
The  object  of  drainage  is,  first,  to  relieve 
the  soil  of  water  that  otherwise  would  be¬ 
come  stagnant,  sour  and  harmful  to  plant 
life,  and  second,  to  prevent  choking,  be¬ 
cause  soil  choked  with  water  excludes  air, 
and  air,  which  follows  water  as  it  retreats 
downwards,  is  not  only  essential  to  plant 
life,  but  sweetens  the  soil.  Have  the 
drainage  carefully  laid,  placing  one  large 
crock  over  the  hole,  concave  side  down¬ 
wards,  and  around  it  small  pieces,  so  as 
to  keep  the  soil  from  choking.  Before 
potting  put  in  a  good  layer  of  decayed 
leaves,  pieces  of  turf,  or  moss.  Then  you 
are  making'a  road  to  success. 

Wishaw.  J.  W.  F. 

Tidying-up. 

This  is  a  little  hint  for  amateurs  to 
whom  time  and  space  mean  a  great  deal, 
and  I  hope  it  may  prove  useful.  In  the 
first  place  save  time  by  having  as  little 
“tidying-up”  to  do  as  possible.  Have  a 
place  for  everything  and  keep  it  there. 
If  there  is  no  tool  shed,  use  a  large  box 
in  which  to  keep  all  smaller  tools,  such 
as  hammer,  nails,  trowel,  etc.  Keep  this 
handy  with  the  larger  tools  near  the  gar¬ 
den  door,  and  no  time  will  be  lost  in 
hunting  for  the  tools  one  requires.  After 
each  operation  in  the  garden  clear  up  all 
necessary  things '  neatly,  putting  away 
string,  stakes,  and  burning  rubbish  at 
once.  Any  necessary  repairing,  painting 
of  chairs,  tubs,  etc.,  should  be  got  through 
during  the  winter,  and  when  other  work 
is  ’slack.  When  sowing  seeds  save  the 
packets,  and  they  will  come  in  again  when 
any  ripe  seed  from  the  plants  has  been 
saved  for  future  sowing. 

.D.  Erl  am. 

Worthing. 


Rose  Lamarque  for  Growing  urtdc 

Glass. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  Roses  for  indoo: 
for  any  purpose.  The  flowers  are  whit- 
shaded  lemon  anct  are  borne  in  ciuste 
from  two  to  ten  blooms  on  a  spray, 
treated  well  the  plants  will  flower  near, 
all  the  year  round,  but  would  be  at  the 
best  about  Easter.  Pruning  is  the  mai 
point  to  be  considered.  As  soon  as  tl 
flowers  are  -over,  cut  away  the  greater  pa 
of  the  old  flowering  wood,  so  as  to  e: 
courage  long  strong  shoots.  Then  aboi 
November  thin  out  weak  growths,  la\ir 
in  the  strong  ones  about  six  or  eight  inch 
apart.  When  the  plants  begin  to  grm 
pick  off  all  old  leaves,  and  wash  with  wrj 
soft-soap  water  if  green  fly  attacks  then 
fumigate  with  XL  All  vaporiser,  and  ( 
mildew,  spray  with  a  solution  of  flowers  ■ 
sulphur  at  the  rate  of  one  ounce  in  tv 
and  a  half  or  three  gallons  of  water. 

*  H.  W.  Wakely. 

Dorchester. 


The  Shallot. 

The  Shallot  requires  the  same  treatmei 
as  Garlic.  In  recently  manured  and  dan- 
ground  it  is  liable  to  be  attacked  by  tl 
maggot  and  a  kind  of  mould,  and  in  ar 
case  it  is  well  in  planting  to  leave  tl 
points  of  the  bulbs  a  little  above  the  su 
face.  Plant  the  bulbs  in  February  < 
the  beginning  of  March.  When  the  roo 
have  taken  good  hold  of  the  ground  it  is 
good  practice  to  remove  the  earth  fro 
about  the  bulbs,  so  as  to,  leave  the 
wholly  out  of  the  ground.  In  July  < 
August,  when  the  leaves  turn  yelloi 
the  bulbs  should  be  taken  up,  and,  afti 
having  been  dried  in  the  sun  for  sever, 
days,  thev  should  be  placed  in  nets,  < 
tied  up  in  ropes  like  Onions,  and  hur 
up  in  a  dry  airy  room  from  which  fro 
is  excluded. 

W.  Sherringham. 

Dorset. 


To  Destroy  Ant  Hills  on  the  Lawn. 

Take  a  pointed  wooden  stake  and  pier> 
a  few  holes  in  the  ant  mounds  down 
the  level  of  the  lowest  gallery.  Into  the 
holes,  according  to  size  and  depth,  pot 
an  ounce  or  so  of  bisulphide  of  carbo; 
and  immediately  press  a  little  clay  ov 
the  surface  of  the  holes  to  keep  in  tl 
fumes.  If  necessary,  repeat  this  oper; 
tion  within  a  week  or  two.  Anothe 
method  is  to  place  a  piece  of  well-wette 
carpet  or  old  blanket  over  the  holes  in 
mediately  after  applying  the  bisulphic 
and  let  it  stay  there  -for  ten  minutes;  the 
remove  it,  and  with  a  lighted  paper  at  tl 
end  of  a  bean-stick,  set  fire  to  the  ga 
which  will  explode  and  kill  almost  evei 
ant  in  the  colony. 

(Miss)  M.  A.  Selman. 

Chippenham. 
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Narcissus  Johnstoni  King  of  Spain 


\Maclaren  and  Sons. 


Narcissus  Johnstoni  King  of  Spain. 


The  typical  form  of  N.  Johnstoni  is  a 
slenderly  built  Daffodil  of  peculiar  grace, 
with  a  short  regularly  expanding,  almost 
snipped  trumpet,  and  both  that  and  the 
segments  are  of  a  clear  bright  lemon- 
yellow  colour.  Indeed,  very  seldom  do 
we  get  the  colour  so  nearly  uniform  in  all 
parts  of  the  flower  as  in  this  wilding. 
Queen  of  Spain  has  got  twisted  segments 
and  King  of  Spain  merely  differs  from  the 
latter  by  having  the  trumpet  widened  at 
the  mouth  and  more  or  less  frilled  or 
rolled  backward,  as  may  be  seen  by  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  accompanying  illustration. 

It  is  a  choice  and  beautiful  Daffodil, 
selected  from  amongst  importations  of 
Queen  of  Spain  merely  on  account  of  this 


difference  of  the  trumpet.  This  tendency 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  plant 
would  be  capable  of  still  further  variation 
in  that  respect  by  sowing  seeds  and  select¬ 
ing-  seedlings,  presenting  new  and  distinct 
forms  or  variations.  More  than  one  of 
the  forms  of  Johnstoni  have  been  used  in 
crossing  other  species  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  new  forms,  and  possibly  the 
facility  for  getting  fine  forms  in  that  way 
will  prevent  the  improvement  of  the 
ordinary  wild  types  by  seed  sowing  and 
selection.  King  of  Spain  as  it  is  is  a 
beautiful  and  handsome  Daffodil  that  can 
scarcely  fail  to  please  those  who;  like 
graceful  flowers  quite  independently  of 
size. 


A  LITTLE-  A  1 

KNOWN  APPIG 
FRIAND1SE. 

+++ 

Under  the  name  Pomme  Friandise  a 
very  handsome  Apple  is  illustrated  in 
colours  in  the  March  number  of  Revue  de 
l' Horticulture  Beige.  It  is  not  a  very 
vigorous  grower  and,  not  being  suitable 
as  a  standard,  has  been  neglected  on  the 
Continent,  but  it  seems  to  be  worthy  of 
attention  for  -  cultivation  in  the  bush  or 
cordon  form,  and  would  certainly  answer 
that  purpose  if  grafted  on  the  Paradise 
stock.  Various  names  are  given  to  it  in. 


Germany  and  Holland,  but  the  h  tench 
name  of  Friandise  is  stated  to  be  derived 
from  morceau  friand,  which  means  a 
dainty  morsel.  The  fruit  itself  is  of 
large'  size,  conical,  very-  deep,  and  recal¬ 
ling  in  a  measure  Tyler's  Kernel.  The 
skin  is  yellow,  but  very  much  overlaid  and 
washed' with  a  bright  red.  The  flesh  is 
very  fine  in  texture,  almost  white,  sweet 
and  sugary,  with  a  certain  aromatic 
flavour. '  The  tree  is  hardy,  not  a  very 
strong  grower,  but  comes  into  bearing  at 
a  very  early  age.  According  to  a 
French  pomologist,  he  classifies  this 
Apple  in  the  twelfth  series  of  merit.  As 
far  as  appearance  goes,  it  would  take  a 
very  high  rank  for  its  ornamental  appear¬ 
ance. 


Economical 


Flower  Vases. 


At  a  time  when  flowers  are  wanted  to 
decorate  the  house  for  any  special  oc¬ 
casion,  it  often  happens  that  suitable 
vases  or  stands  are  scarce,  some  have  been 
broken,  while  others  are  too  light  to  hold 
flowers  with  heavy  heads.  In  the  sketch 
fs  illustrated  a  means  by  which  very 
cheap  and  at  the  same  time  pretty  flower 
holders  may  be  made  by  anyone  who  pos¬ 
sesses  a  saw  and  bradawl. 

Take  a  rod  of  bamboo  and  cut  it  into 
strips  about  two  feet  sift  inches  long,  one 
inch  below  the  joint  at  one  end,  and  two 
inches  below  the  joint  at  the  other.  Then 
about  two  inches  from  each  joint  make 
a  slanting  cut  about  half-way  through  the 
bamboo,  and  another  cut  below  in  the 
opposite  direction ;  they  should  not  meet, 
a  space  of  half  an  inch  being  allowed  be¬ 
tween  the  two.  The  top  is  now  cut 
slanting,  and  a  hole  made  with  the  brad¬ 
awl  to  pass  a  piece  of  twisted  picture  wire 
through  or  coloured  string;  this  allows  the 
flower  holder  to  be  hung  in  any  corner  of 


Bamboo  Flower  Vases. 


a  room.  Sprays  of  flowers  should  then  be 
placed  in  the  holes  of  each  section,  the 
more  the  flowers  spread  out  and  are  mixed 
with  green  leaves  the  better  being  the  ef¬ 
fect.  Artificial  flowers  or  twigs  of  Pyrus 
japonica  are  well  suited  for  this  purpose. 
Fill  the  sections  with  water,  the  solid  joints 
making  each  section  complete. 

For  the  second  the  short  ends  of  the 
bamboo  are  very  handy.  Take  two  or 
four  pieces  about  five  inches  in  length, 
and  for  the  centre  a  piece  eight  inches 
long,  binding  these  together  with  wire 
twice  round  the  centre  piece  of  bamboo, 
and  twisting  the  wire  on  itself  for  six 
inches  and  on  to  the  short  end,  which  is 
all  that  will  be.  required  to  make  the 
flower  stand  complete. 

A  variety  of  table  ornaments  can  be 
made  in  this  way  that  will  be  found  very 
useful  for  decorative  purposes,  the  chief 
advantage  being  that  these  bamboo  flower 
holders  are  not  easily  broken,  and  may 
be  stored  away  when  not  required^ 
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Taking  Cuttings  of  Pelargoniums. 


The  Zonal  Pelargonium  is  such  an  ac¬ 
commodating  plant. that  it  may  practically 
be  propagated  at  any  season  of  the  year, 
but  there  are  undoubtedly  periods  at  which 
it  can  be  more  successfully  propagated 
than  others.  The  principal  times  are 
March  and  April  in  spring  and  August 
and  September  in  autumn.  The  last 
period  is  that  adopted  for  taking  cuttings 
in  quantity  for  bedding  purposes  in  the 
following  spring.  Plants  may,  however, 
be  reared  for  bedding  purposes  even  in 
spring  by  those  who  have  accommodation 
in  the  way  of  a  little  bottom  heat  which 
is  necessary  to  stimulate  the  cuttings  into 
fresh  growth,  to  favour  the  production  of 
roots  and  to  prevent  the  fleshy  stems  from 
damping  in  a  cold  wet  soil. 

The  piece  of  stem  on  the  left-hand  of 


with  every  hope  of  success.  The  low 
portion  should  be  cut  away  just  below  tl 
lowest  joint,-  and  the  leaf  should  also  1 
removed  The  top  of  the  stem  may  al. 
be  removed  close  down  to  the  bud  in  d 
axil  of  the  leaf. 

On  turning  now  to  the  cutting  insertf 
in  a  pot  of  sandy  soil,  it  may  be  said 
this  is  intended  for  pot  culture  the  t< 
should  be  removed  just  above  the  base 
the  second  leaf.  This  should  be  doi 
after  it  is  rooted.  On  the  right-hand 
the  top  a  bunch  of  flowers  still  in  bud  m: 
be  observed,  and  all  of  those  that  a 
conveniently  be  laid  hold  of  between  tl 
finger  and  thumb  should  be  removed  whe 
making  the  cutting. 

It  is  a  frequent  practice  to  allow  your 
plants  like  this  to  grow  unchecked,  tl 


Making  a  cutting  of  Pelargonium..  Cutting  of  Pelargonium  inserted 

in  a  -pot. 


the  accompanying  illustration  shows  what 
can  be  done  in  the  production  of  cuttings 
for  spring  bedding,  or  even  to  get  a  batch 
of  plants  for  pot  culture  during  summer 
to  bloom  in  a  warm  greenhouse  during 
autumn  and  winter.  Readers  will  thus  ob¬ 
serve  that  preparation  must  be  made  a 
long  time  ahead  if  good  results  are  to  be 
expected.  The  plants  require  to  be  grown 
to  some  size,  stopped  several  times  and 
prevented  from  flowering  till  the  desired 
time  in  autumn.  By  this  time  the  pots 
should  be  well  filled  with  roots,  as  upon 
that  depends  successful  flowering  in 
winter. 

The  top  of  the  cutting  represented  may 
be  taken  off  by  cutting  it  just  below  a 
joint  at  A.  The  lowest  leaf  is  removed, 
and  the  cutting  is  then  ready  for  insertion 
in  pots  of  sandy  soil,  or  in  a  propagating 
bed  of  sand,  if  the  cultivator  has  that  con¬ 
venience.  If  stock  is  wanted  for  bedding 
purposes  the  lower  portion  of  the  shoot 
illustrated  may  also  be  used  as  a  cutting 


result  at  the  end  of  the  season  in  mar 
cases  being  one  long  straggling  sten 
Plants  grown  in  pots  should  alwiys  1 
bushy,  and  with  that  object  in  view  tl 
cultivator  has  his  plant  entirely  under  coi 
trol  if  taken  in  hand  from  the  earliest  stag' 
The  distance  between  the  lower  leavs 
and  the  youngest  one  is  not  always  5 
great  as  in  the  illustration.  Cuttings  take 
from  well  grown  plants  have  shorter  join 
so  that  assuming  that  the  lower  three  leave 
were  all  close  together,  the  tip  could  the 
be  pinched  out  with  the  finger  and  thurn 
as  soon  as  the  plant  is  rooted,  and  ind 
cates  this  by  the  growth  made.  Sic 
shoots  will  then  be  produced,  and  those  i 
turn  may  be  stopped  in  the  same  wa 
after  they  have  made  a  few  leaves.  B 
this  means  a  dwarf  habited  and  busb 
plant  can  be  obtained,  and  the  ultimal 
results  will  prove  in  every  way  satisfat 
tory.  If  allowed  to  get  tall,  young  plan' 
never  assume  the  same  desirable  hab 
afterward,  but  become  more  or  less  1  egg] 
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Narcissus  incomparabilis  Gloria  Mundi. 


'hiX  oxv  diseases.” 

The  above  is  a  book  designed  for  help¬ 
ing  gardeners  to  overcome  the  diseases 
with  which  their  plants  get  attacked.  It 
is  quite  useless  to  apply  a  remedy  which 
does  not  affect  the  fungus  in  question 
and  which,  of  course,  is  no  remedy  at  all. 
This  book,  now  in  its  third  edition,  gives 
a  brief  description  of  the  fungus  with  the 
best  means  of  remedying  the  same  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  nature.  On  opening  the  book 
we  find  references  to  a  great  variety  of 
diseases,  some  of  which  would  not  interest 
the  gardener  at  all,  namely,  in  the  case  of 
v.  ild  uncultivated  plants,  forest  trees,  and 
<  Cher  subjects  with  which  he  is  not  con¬ 
cerned.  A  large  number  of  the  diseases 
as  e  very  destructive,  on  occasion,  in  gar¬ 
dens,  and  the  gardener  is  often  at  his  wits 
ends  as  to  how  he  can  overcome. a  fungus 
cr  check  its  ravages  and  enable  his  plants 
to  make  satisfactory  growth.  The  com¬ 
mon  Gooseberry  Leaf  Mildew  is  described 
and  illustrated,  but  much  more  important 
i.-:  the  case  of  the  American  Gooseberry 
Mildew,  which  attacks  not  only  the  leaves 
i  ut  the  buds  and  the  berries,  destroying 
ihem  completely  if  no  attempt  is  made  to 
check  its  progress.  The  third  edition 
■  ontains  additional  information  concern¬ 
ing  this  particular  disease. 

The  Japan  Lily  Disease  is  made  clear 
by  means  of  an  illustration  showing  the 
fungus  itself  magnified,  .its  mode  of 
growth,  and  the  appearance  of  a  bulb  that 
is  diseased.  Other  diseases  that  directly 
concern  gardeners  axe  Grape  Mildew, 
Onion  Mildew,  Chrysanthemum  Rust, 
Cucumber  and  Melon  Mildew,  Leaf  Curl 
as  manifested  in  Peaches,  Pear  Leaf 
Blister,  Powdery  Mildew  of  Cherry, 
Sooty  Mould  of  Orange,  Strawberry  Leaf 
Spot,  the  Lily  Disease  that  attacks  the 


white  Lily,  and  a  host  of  other  garden 
subjects.  Some  additional  information 
omitted  from  its  proper  place  by  an  over¬ 
sight  is  placed  near  the  end  of  the  book, 
then  follows  an  appendix  of  other  sub¬ 
jects  of  more  or  less  interest  and  a  good 
index  of  the  parasites  with  the  fungicides 
that  will  destroy  them.  An  index  of  host 
plants  will  be  of  great  importance  to  those 
who  are  unacquainted  with  the  fungi 
described,  as  this  forms  practically  an 
alphabetical  and  ready  reference  to  des¬ 
criptions  where  the  reader  will  be  able  to 
determine  the  name  of  the  disease  with 
which  his  plant  may  be  attacked.  The 
book  runs  to  472  pp.  and  is  priced  at  6s. 
The  publishers  are  Messrs.  Duckworth 
and  Co.,  3,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Gar¬ 
den,  London.  Mr.  Massee,  the  author, 
is  the  mycologist  at  the  Herbarium,  Royal 
Gardens,  Kew,  and  knows  his  subject 
well. 

- +++ - 

Another  Fruit  Pest. 

Bermuda  is  just  now  having  a  serious 
time  with  the  fruit-fly,  according  to  Mr. 
S.  H.  Wilbur,  of  that  island,  who  is  at 
present  visiting  in  this  city'.  It  seems 
that  this  fly  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  fruit, 
and  that  the  larvae  in  developing  make  it 
unfit  to  eat.  In  this  way  a  considerable 
quantity  of  fruit  is  destroyed. 


[. Maclaren  and  Sons. 

Narcissus 

incomparabilis 

Gloria  Mundi. 
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Notwithstanding  the  large  number  of 
medium  crowned  Daffodils  in  cultivation 
only  a  few  of  them  have  been  used  to  any 
extent  for  purely  bedding  purposes.  This' 
is  one  of  them  which  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  it  is  of  easy  cultivation, 
of  strong  growth  and  holds  its  flowers  well 
above  the  foliage.  The  spreading  seg¬ 
ments  are  also  broad  and  overlapping  and 
yellow,  while  the  crown  or  chalice  is  also 
of  large  size,  widely  spreading,  rather 
deeply  fringed  and  wavy.  When  seen  in 
a  mass  it  is  therefore  effective  and  worthy 
of  employment  where  spring  bedding  is 
much  planted.  . 

Even  those  who  have  limited  space  can 
find  room  to  grow  a  clump  or  two  of  it 
either  in  an  ordinary  herbaceous  border 
or  in  what  is  termed  a  mixed  border.  In 
the  former  a  clump  of  bulbs  can  be  in¬ 
serted  between  two  taller  growing  and 
summer  flowering  plants  so  that  the  Daffo¬ 
dil  will  not  be  missed  when  it  dies  down. 
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In  a  mixed  border  the  cultivator  can  take 
the  precaution  to  sow  some  annual  or 
other  over  the  ground  occupied  by  the 
Daffodil  or  merely  around  the  clump.  As 
the  foliage  of  the  Daffodil  dies  away  the 


annuals  will  attain  some  size,  and  more 
or  less  completely  cover  the  ground.  Thus 
in  the  same  space  one  can  make  provi¬ 
sion  for  flowers  both  in  spring  and 
summer. 


Now  eafh  creature  joys  the  other, 

Passing  happy  days  and  hours ; 

One  bird  reports  unto  another 
In  the  fall  of  silver  showers ; 

Whilst  the  earth,  our  common  mother, 
Hath  her  bosom  decked  with  flowers. 

Samuel  Daniel  (1592.) 

Since  my  last  notes  were  penned  winter 
has  given  place  to  spring ;  cold  nights 
and  days  of  clear  balmy  sunshine.  In 
this  district  there  has  been  a  great 
scarcity  of  rain  this  year,  and  January 
and  February  between  them  only  mus¬ 
tered  1.68  inches.  Last  month  was  also 
a  dry  one,  so  that  newly-planted  Roses 
will  require  watering  unless  April  brings 
relief  in  the  shape  of  some  thoroughly 
wet  days.  My  plants  are  all  very  back¬ 
ward,  a  fortunate  thing  in  many  respects. 
This  is  the  month  in  which  most  of  my 
pruning  is  done,  and  it  is  generally  the 
second  week,  and  sometimes  the  third, 
before  I  find  time  to  get  it  all  completed. 
Most,  however,  of  my  collection  consists 
of  Teas  and  Hybrid  Teas,  and  these  are 
not  one  whit  the  worse  for  late  pruning, 
because  they  are  then  more  likely  to  miss 
the  late  frosts.  Another  argument  in 
favour  of  late  pruning  is  that  it  is  a  means 
of  ridding  the  plants  of  the  first  batch  of 
grubs  and  other  pests.  But  be  sure  and 
burn  all  the  prunings  instanter.  At  this 
season  of  the  year  the  pruning  of  Roses 
is,  and  has  been,  discussed  ad  nauseam , 
and  yet  with  all  this  volume  of  preaching 
and  writing  on  the  subject  the  massacre 
of  the  Innocents  still  goes  on.  Last  April 
T  tackled  the  subject  in  the  “G.W.”  as  far 
as  my  limited  space  would  allow,  and  now 
once  again  I  return  to  the  charge.  In¬ 
stead  of  repeating  myself  it  will  probably 
interest  readers  more  if  I  quote  some 
translations  from  Monsieur  Eugene 
Forney’s  book  on  Rose  culture.  This  is 
now  obsolete  and  out  of  print,  but  it  con¬ 
tains  information  that  is  of  the  utmost 
value  to  anyone  who  is  really  anxious  to 
learn  the  reasons  for  pruning.  This  is 
what  he  says. 

The  pruning  of  the  Rose  consists  :• — 

(1)  In  removing  those  parts  which  are 
dving  back  or  awkwardly  placed,  so  as  to 
assist  the  perfect  development  of  the  use¬ 
ful  portions  which  ought  to  be  preserved. 

(2)  To  thin  out  the  superfluous  growth, 
as  the  Rose  produces  many  more  shoots 
every  year  than  its  sap  can  bring  to  per¬ 
fection. 

(3)  To  shorten  back  the  shoots,  so  as 
to  concentrate  the  sap  in  certain  of  the 
eyes  at  their  bases,  so  that  these  eyes  may 
be  able  to  produce  flower-bearing 
branches. 

(4)  To  replace  every  year  the  branches 
that  have  flowered  by  young  branches  to 


flower  in  their  turn.  We  know  that  the 
blossom  is  produced  on  the  current  year’s 
shoots ;  it  is  necessary  therefore  to  assist 
the  development  of  the  shoots  by  the  re¬ 
moval  of  those  that  have  flowered. 

(5)  To  evenly  distribute  the  sap  by  giv¬ 
ing  to  the  branches  a  suitable  direction 
and  even  height,  so  that  they  may  be  all 
equally  strong  and  floriferous,  and  that  it 
may  be  possible  to  enjoy  their  blossoms 
from  a  single  point  of  view. 

(6)  To  increase  the  number  of  the 
branches;  for  if  one  piunes  a  branch,  one 
is  sure  to  obtain,  below  the  part  pruned 
away,  two  or  three  shoots,  which  will  form 
as  many  branches,  of  the  height  and  in 
the  'positions  required. 

fo  some  of  my  readers  all  this  may  ap¬ 
pear  very  elementary,  while  to  others  it 
may  be  Helpful.  I  make  no  apology  for 
inserting  it  here,  because  my  experience 
shows  tnat  the  reason  that  people  make 
such  sad  mistakes  in  pruning  Roses  is  that 
they  have  never  grasped  the  raison  d'etre 
of  it.  Some  ot  the  axioms  that  Mon¬ 
sieur  Forney  lays  down  are  also  worth 
reproducing. 

(1)  We  give  vigour  to  a  branch  by 
pruning  it  hard,  if  all  the  other  branches 
are  cut  equally  short.  It  is  evident  that 
the  concentration  of  the  sap  will  cause  all 
the  branches  to  develop  with  equal  vigour. 

(2)  We  weaken  a  branch  by  pruning  it 
hard  if  the  other  branches  are  left  long. 
The  sap  flows  by  preference  through  the 
long  branches,  and  leaves  the  short  one 
in  a  state  of  marked  inferiority. 

(3)  We  give  vigour  to  a  branch  by  leav¬ 
ing  it  long  if  all  the  other  branches  are 
pruned  short.  The  long  branch  domin¬ 
ates  the  others ;  and  being  higher  and  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  larger  number  of  eyes,  it 
attracts  to  itself  all  the  sap. 

I  am  indebted  for  these  extracts  from 
M.  Forney’s  work  to  the  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Hort.  Society  for  May,  1904,  where 
may  be  found  a  most  valuable  article  on 
pruning  Roses  by  Mons.  V.  Morel. 

“Will  you,”  writes  a  correspondent, 
“  please  give  me  some  hints  on  the  subject 
of  pegging  down  Roses,  with  the  names 
of  a  few  of  the  most  suitable  varieties?” 
As  it  is  a  subject  with  which  I  have  not 
yet  dealt,  I  comply  most  willingly,  though 
my  remarks  must  necessarily  be  rather 
compressed.  First  of  all  as  to  varieties. 
Naturally  vigorous  growth  is  a  sine  qua 
non.  My  selection  of  the  best  12  varie¬ 
ties  for  the  purpose  is  as  follows: — Frau 
Karl  Druschki,  Gloire  Lyonnaise,  Griiss 
an  Teplitz,  Gustave  Regis,  Mme.  Isaac 
Periere,  Capt.  Hayward,  Mme.  G. 
Luizet,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Mrs.  John 
Laing,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Clio,  and  Duke 
of  Edinburgh.  Prune  hard  the  first  year ; 


little  will  be  necessary  the  two  followirq 
years,  as  all  the  growth  must  be  peggo 
down  to  cover  the  beds.  Most  of  tl.< 
varieties  enumerated  above  must  L 
planted  2j4  to  3  feet  apart.  As  soon  a 
enough  young  growth  has  been  made  r.j 
take  the  place  of  that  which  has  flowere-.: 
the  latter  must  be  cut  away  every  year 
and  the  young  shoots  pegged  down  t 
supply  its  place,  but  their  points  shoul. 
not  be  allowed  to  overlap  one  another, 
well  furnished  bed  of  pegged  down  Rose 
should  have  the  surface  covered  all  ove 
with  shoots  about  9  inches  apart.  Unti 
there  is  growth  enough  to  cover  the  sur 
face,  the  old  wood  must  be  allowed  r 
remain  for  another  year;  by  pruning  ii 
the  lateral  growths  to  a  spur  with  two  < 
three  buds,  they  will  flower  again.  Vei  • 
rich  deep  soil  and  ample  supplies  of  mob 
ture  and  liquid  manure  are  required  t> 
prevent  growth  being  stunted.  Woodei 
pegs  cut  from  Pea  sticks  answer  the  best 
Do  not  be  in  too  much  of  a  hurry  to  pe: 
down  the  young  growth,  as  it  gains  ii 
strength  by  being  allowed  to  grow  erect 
The  end  of  July  is  quite  soon  enough  1. 
begin.  But  to  return  to  April  work 
Hoeing  must  now  occupy  a  good  deal  0 
time.  Maiden  standards  and  dwarfs  als 
require  constant  attention  to  prevent  th 
depredations  of  weevils  and  grubs.  The: 
growing  shoots  must  be  tied  to  some  sup 
port ;  small  pieces  of  bamboo  are  the  be; 
and  neatest.  With  the  standard  stock 
the  small  remaining  portion  of  the  wil. 
stock  may  be  cut  clean  away  when  one 
the  bud  has  got  a  good  start.  Climbin' 
Roses  should  be  encouraged  with  liquu 
manure  from  nowonwards  until  they  haw 
finished  flowering. 

Arthur  R.  Goodwin. 

Worcestershire. 

- ♦++ - 

Poison  in  Ivy. 

Dr.  A.  Hadden  observes  that,  if  tin 
skin  is  moist  from  perspiration,  the  poisoi 
of  Ivy  is  more  apt  to  take  effect  than  whei 
the  skin  is  dry.  The  poison  is  mori 
active  during  the  summer  months,  and  th' 
last  two  months  of  spring  and  the  firs 
two  months  of  autumn.  It  does  not  seen 
to  be  active  during  the  other  months  0 
the  year.  The  nature  of  this  poison  ha 
not  yet  been  clearly  defined.  On  the  lea 
and  "stem  there  is  a  fine  hairy  formatioi 
on  both  the  upper  and  lower  sides.  Tc 
this  is  attributed  the  chief  agency  of  com 
munication  of  the  poison. 


Horticultural  College,  Swanley. 

The  report  for  the  year  ended  'Decern 
ber  31st,  1906,  of  the  Horticultural  Col 
lege,  Swanley,  Kent,  states  that  gratifying 
progress  can  be  reported  in  each  depart 
ment  of  the  College  work.  It  is  pointet 
out  that  the  value  to  women  .of  systematic 
training  in  the  various  branches  of  horti 
culture  is  becoming  more  and  more  recog 
nised  from  both  the  utilitarian  and  educa 
tional  standpoints.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  the  College  had  68  students,  of  whicl 
number  16  entered  for  the  R.H.S.  ex 
amination  and  all  successfully  passed 
Several  of  the  students  obtained  during 
this  period  valuable  posts  as  teachers 
lecturers,  and  gardeners  in  charge  oi 
school  gardens,  and  as  head  gardeners 
underqgardeners,  etc.,  at  private  establish 
ments. 


The  Flower  Garden. 

I  find  by  looking  up  last  year’s  calendar, 
chat  we  are  one  day  ahead  of  last  season, 
i'hat  is,  the  first  April  number  of  the 
Gardening  World  was  dated  April  7th. 
The  present  number  is  one  day  ahead.  But 
that  does  not  make  any  difference  as  regards 
gardening  work. 

We  are  not  going'  to  argue  that  what  we 
did  on  April  the  7th  last  year  we  must  da  on 
:he  7th  this,  are  we  now?  Besides,  the  neigh¬ 
bours  would  be  inexpressibly  shocked  to  see 
us  dragging  the  garden  roller,  or  repairing 
the  greenhouse  roof  because  it  allowed  a  spot 
or  two  of  rain  to  fall  upon  a  pet  Fuchsia. 
Being  sensibly-minded  people,  we  should,  of 
course,  move  the  plant  for  the  time  being. 
Despite  the  keen  winds  of  the  past  few 
weeks,  things  have  been  steadily  moving,  and- 
we  have  now  quite  a  few  blossoms  in  the 
garden. 

Would  that  I  had  the  soul  of  a  spring  poet, 
that  I  could  sing  of  the  beauties  of  the 
spring  flowers  ;  hut  I  haven’t,  and  therefore 
I  am  content  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Daffodils  and  Forget-me-nots  are  in 
bloom,  instead  of  discoursing  about  the 
nodding  bells  of  golden  hue,  which  reflect 
the  gleam  of  the  sunbeams  as  they  gyrate 
under  the  influence  of  the  Zephyr’s  kiss,  etc. 
Sweet  Peas. 

I  was  mentioning  recently  that  I  intended 
inoculating  my  Sweet  Peas  with  microbes, 
and  as  my  supply  did  not  arrive  in  time  for 
treating  the  seed  before  sowing,  I  have  just 
given  the  pots  a  dose  of  microbe  soup.  I 
hope  to  be  soon  planting  out  my  Peas  in 
their  flowering  quarters,  when  I  intend  to 
make  up  another  microbe  stew  for  treating 
some  of  the  stations. 

I  intend  to  note  the  difference,  if  any, 
between  the  plants  grown  on  microbe  in¬ 
fested  stations,  and  those  dressed  with  Thos. 
Jon;  s’  special  manure. 

Shrubs. 

Newly-planted  shrubs  should  not  be  over¬ 
looked.  Not  having  a  grip  on  the  ground, 
as  it  wire,  they  feel  the  effects  of  drying 
winds.  Not  only  do  they  get  loose,  but 
moist:;-  -•  is  taken  from  them  rapidly.  There¬ 
fore  n  .te  weather  keeps  dry,  the  plants 
should  have  a  good  soaking,  and  after  a 
Frg’-w  sunny  day  a  douch  with  the  syringe 
is  appreciated.  More  especially  is  this  so 
with  muard  to  evergreens. 

i"  —’■!  any  shrub  look  untidy,  a  little 
care  ui  pruning  will  be  of  service,  but  it 
rr.'-.s,  be  remembered  that  flowering  shrubs, 
if  1  .r,-ned  now,  will  not  yield  the  flowers 
they  would  otherwise  do.  It  is  the  general 
custom  to-  prune  such  shrubs  after  flowering. 
Forsv+hia  suspensa,  which  blooms  rather 
ear’;  ,  should  be  cut  back  well  after  flower¬ 
ing.  Tt  will  then  send  up  new  growths, 
which  will  flower  next  season. 

Planting  Ferns. 

Fern  planting  should  not  be  delayed,  as 
they  suffer  badly  when  disturbed  after 
growth  has  pushed  strongly.  One  often  sees 
hawkers  vending  wild  Ferns,  which  have 
half  developed  their  fronds.  It  is  advisable 
to  leave  such  stuff  alone. 

Violets. 

If  an  attempt  at  Violet  growing  is  to  be 
made,  the  preparation  of  the  ground  should 
be  dealt  with.  Well  dug  and  heavily 
manured  ground  does  Violets  well.  Do  not 
choose  too  sunny  a  situation.  Violets  like 
semi-shade  in  summer. 


Sowing  Annuals. 

Seed  sowing  out  of  doors  should  claim 
attention  now,  for  it  is  safe  to  sow  any  ot 
the  half-hardy  kinds.  Sunflowers,  Nastur¬ 
tiums,  Convolvulus,  Coreopsis,  etc.,  may  be 
sown  where  they  are  to  bloom,  or  a  little 
bed  may  be  made,  transplanting  the  seed¬ 
lings  later. 

Further  sowings  of  all  hardy  annuals 
should  be  made  at  intervals. 

When  sowing  the  seed  in  the  open  border, 
label  each  batch,  or  an  accident  may  occur 
when  the  hoe  is  at  woik.  Prick  out  seed¬ 
lings  raised  in  frames,  keeping  the  lights 
closed  for  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  then 
allow  plenty  of  air.  Always  ventilate  by 
blocking  up  the  frame  light,  not  by  sliding 
it  up  or  down,  which  stops  a  certain  amount 
of  light. 

Dahlias. 

Old  Dahlia  roots  that  have  started  well, 
may  be  divided  and  hardened  off  in  cooler 
quarters.  Do  not  plant  outside  for  awhile, 
however,  unless  the  shoots  are  covered 
nightly,  to  protect  against  frost. 

Begonias. 

Keep  Begonia  corms  just  moist  and  shade 
from  hot  sun.  The  planting  out  of  bedding 
stuff  which  has  been  wintered  in  cold  frames 
should  not  be  delayed. 

Violas. 

I  have  just  been  putting  out  a  newly- 
arrived  batch  of  Violas,  including  that 
beautiful  new  variety,  Jessie  Baker.  It  is 
clear  white  edged  with  a  beautiful  dark  blue. 
I  am  strongly  tempted  to  enumerate  a  num¬ 
ber  of  sorts,  but  it  would  be  superfluous  to 
do  so. 

The  hoe  should  now  be  at  work  among  the 
beds  and  borders,  as  weeds  are  appearing 
everywhere. 

Sowing  Grass  Seed. 

The  present  is  a  good  time  to  sow  grass 
seed.  If  the  ground  has  been  well  prepared, 
it  should  be  in  fine  tilth,  so  that  the  seed, 
helped  by  the  light  showers  we  usually  get 
about  now,  will  quickly  germinate.  Scare 
off  birds  after  sowing.  Speaking  of  birds, 
I  think  they  become  more  audacious  than 
ever.  After  I  had  sown  my  Asters,  etc., 
the  wretched  sparrows  crept  in  through  a 
small  chink  in  the  frame,  and  mauled  my 
seed  pans  terribly. 

I  fell  back  on  my  old  remedy,  paraffin 
emulsion,  lightly  sprayed  over  the  pans,  and 
some  highly  seasoned  tit-bits  for  the  birds. 
There  are  not  quite  so  many  of  the  latter 
now. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

Peach  Trees. 

Remember  that  protection  is  necessary  for 
Peach  trees  coming  into  bloom.  Disbud 
superfluous  shoots  on  wall  trees,  as  soon  as 
they  begin  to  grow.  Young  Peach  and  other 
fruit  trees  planted  against  hot  walls  should 
have  their  main  stem  shaded  from  hot  sun. 
The  great  heat  generated  by  walls  in  sum¬ 
mer-time  is  frequently  the  cause  of  young 
trees  failing. 

Look  out  for  aphides  on  Cherry  trees. 
The  pest  must  be  dealt  with  early,  so  as  to 
prevent  it  gaining  a  strong  hold. 

Strawberry  planting  may  be  taken  in  hand 
during  the  next  week  or  two. 

Trees  that  usually  suffer  from  leaf  scald, 
should  be  frequently  sprayed  with  Bordeaux 
mixture. 
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•pray  for  Currant  Mite. 

An  improved  and  simpler  form  of  spray 
for  Black  Currant  Mite  has  been  introduced. 
This  is  made  by  mixing  one  part  pulverised 
freshly  burnt  lime,  with  two  parts  sulphur. 
This  powder  must  be  allowed  to  cool  before 
using,  as  the  re-action  between  the  two  is 
very  great.  The  bushes  should  be  first 
damped  with  water,  and  the  powder  after¬ 
wards  pulled  all  over  them.  Three  or  four 
applications  are  necessary,  as  the  mite  con¬ 
tinues  to  migrate  until  early  May. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Potatoa. 

Potato  planting  may  go  ahead  strongly 
now.  Give  the  late  sorts  plenty  of  room — 
3ft.  between  the  rows  and  15  inches  from  set 
to  set. 

Sowing  Greens. 

Late  Savoys,  Broccoli,  etc.,  should  now 
be  sown.  Personally,  I  mark  my  drills  for 
seed  sowing,  but  some  prefer  to  sow  broad¬ 
cast,  as  it  gives  the  plants  more  room. 

Protection  against  birds  is  essential  where 
seed  of  the  Cabbage  family  is  sown. 
Cucumbers  and  Marrows. 

Cucumber  and  Marrow  seed  should  be 
sown,  giving  a  little  heat.  Marrows  and 
Ridge  Cucumbers  will  frequently  do  well 
sown  outdoors,  but  a  warm  start  off  gets 
them  going  earlier.  Those  who  have  frame 
room  should  certainly  cultivate  the  green¬ 
house  Cucumber. 

A  hot  bed,  after  other  things  are  removed, 
will  do  splendidly,  and  a  fine  crop  of 
Cucumbers  will  be  obtainable  if  pinching 
is  attended  to. 

Other  Vegetables. 

Further  sowings  of  Peas  and  Spinach 
should  be  made.  Early  Carrots  and  Salsafy 
want  to  go  in  now. 

Sow  Radishes  frequently,  so  as  to  keep  up 
a  continuous  supply.  The  same  applies  to 
Lettuce. 

On  warm  soils,  French  beans  may  go  in. 
It  is  astonishing  how  new  forms  of  Dwarf 
Beans  are  being  introduced.  For  general 
purposes  Canadian  Wonder  still  leads. 

Make  up  new  Asparagus  beds  at  once. 
Earth  over  Seakale,  to  blanch  it. 

Hortl 


The  Amateur’s  Greenhouse. 

Hardening  Bedding  Plants. 

Some  of  the  hardiest  bedding  plants,  such 
as  Marguerites  and  Geraniums,  may  now  be 
transferred  to  a  cold  frame  if  space  is 
urgently  wanted.  If  the  cold  frame  is  occu¬ 
pied  by  Calceolarias,  plant  these  outdoors, 
in  a  sheltered  position.  Move  other  bed¬ 
ding  plants  near  to  the  greenhouse  door,  and 
keep  the  warmest  inner  part  of  the  house 
for  striking  cuttings  and  raising  seeds.  Do 
not  unduly  coddle  anything  that  has  even¬ 
tually  to  make  its  home  outdoors  for  the 
summer. 

Ten  Week  Stocks. 

If  the  first  sowing  has  failed,  get  in  another 
now  ;  this  sowing  will  often  give  the  finest 
plants.  Seedlings  should  have  abundance 
of  air  as  soon  as  they  are  well  through  the 
soil.  I  have  found  it  an  excellent  plan  in 
preventing  damping  off  to  sprinkle  a  layer 
of  sand  and  lime  on  the  surface  soil,  or 
powdered  charcoal  and  lime.  If,  however, 
a  good  surfacing  of  sdiid  is  used  at  sowing 
time,  and  plenty*  of  air  is  given  to  the  young 
plants,  there  should  be  little  damping  off. 
Perhaps  I  should  explain  that  damping  off 
means  the  formation  of  a  little  discoloured 
ring  on  the  stem  near  the  soil.  This  is 
caused  by  a  fungus,  and  makes  the  plant 
topple  over  and  die. 

Grape  Vines. 

If  these  have  been  treated  properly  several 
new  shoots  will  have  probably  pushed  from 
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each  spur,  as  the  old  side  branches  are 
called.  It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that 
some  of  these  shoots  are  much  weaker  than 
others,  and  as  only  one  branch  per  spur 
should  be  allowed,  an  early  start  should  be 
made  in  removing  surplus  ones.  If  one 
good  shoot  per  spur  carries  an  embryo  bunch 
of  grapes,  a  conical  collection  of  tiny  green 
globules — all  the  others  on  that  spur  may 
be  removed.  If  no  immature  bunches  are 
yet  showing,  retain  a  couple  of  shoots,  until 
it  can  be  seen  which,  if  at  all,  will  be  the 
fruit  bearer.  As  the  shoots  lengthen,  they 
should  be  lightly  tied  to  the  vines  with 
broad  strands  of  raphia,  or  raffiatape ;  but 
this  should  be  done  gently  and  gradually, 
or  the  shoots  may  either  snap  at  the  centre, 
or  “  kick  ”  out  at  the  base.  There  is  little 
danger  of  either  if  the  shoots  are  allowed 
to  become  woody  before  tying  them  down. 
Chrysanthemums. 

Cuttings  inserted  early  in  the  year  should 
now  be  pinched  or  cut  back  if  nice  bushy 
specimens  are  wanted.  Plants  with  from  6 
to  9  growths,  each  carrying  a  single  flower, 
make  nice  decorative  objects  for  the  green¬ 
house.  Cut  the  plants  down  now  to  within 
6  inches  of  the  pot,  and  keep  them  close  and 
syringed  until  they  again  break  into  growth. 
A  further  batch  of  cuttings  should  be  in¬ 
serted  for  growing  into  nice  little  bushes ; 
the  tops  of  the  cut-down  plants  may  be 
utilised  for  this  purpose. 

Chinese  Primulas. 

For  blooming  during  the  winter  and  spring 
months,  scarcely  a  greenhouse  plant  can  sur¬ 
pass  the  Chinese  Primulas  in  general  utility. 
Now  is  an  excellent  time  to  sow  for  the  main 
batch  of  plants,  and  both  doubles  and  singles 
should  be  sown,  not  forgetting  a  nice  lot  of 
the  newer  Stellata  varieties  ;  these  are  very 
useful  for  cutting.  The  seeds  are  very  fine, 
and  if  mixed  with  a  handful  of  sand  before 
sowing,  should  need  no  further  covering. 
It  is  well  to  keep  a  pane  of  glass  and  a 
sheet  of  brown  paper  over  the  seed  pan,  as 
if  the  soil  becomes  really  dry  the  seeds  will 
fail  to  germinate.  Remove  the  covering 
when  the  seedlings  show  through  the  soil, 
but  do  not  expose  the  youngsters  to  full  sun- 
light. 

Pricking  Out  Annuals. 

Prepare  a  number  of  boxes  for  this  work, 
as  the  plants  are  much  more  readily  attended 
to  in  boxes  than  in  pots.  Bore  a  few  holes 
with  a  hot  poker  in  the  bottom  of  each  box, 
place  in  a  layer  of  decayed  leaves,  and  fill 
up  with  a  light,  sandy  compost.  A  layer  of 
fine  silver  sand  on  the  surface  assists  re¬ 
establishment,  as  the  roots  of  the  young 
plants  carry  a  portion  with  them  when 
pricked  out.  Allow  2  inches  between  the 
plants,  all  ways,  water  them  in-  as  finished 
through  a  fine  rose,  and  shade  heavily  for  a 
week  or  so,  assisting  rooting  by  gentle 
syringings. 

Potting  Up  Cuttings. 

Cuttings  of  Heliotropes,  Fuchsias,  Mar¬ 
guerites,  Geraniums,  etc.,  put  in  earlier, 
should  now  be  potted  off.  There  is  nothing 
to  gain,  and  much  to  lose,  by  allowing  their 
roots  to  become  matted  together  in  the  cut¬ 
ting  pots.  Give  each  rooted  cutting  a  3  inch 
pot,  and  use  ho  crocks  or  drainage ;  simply 
cover  the  hole  with  a  few  well  rotted  leaves. 
This  will  save  much  trouble  and  mess  at 
bedding-out  time.  Pot  firmly,  water  in,  and 
shade  and  syringe  for  a  few  days  after  pot¬ 
ting. 

Arum  Lilies. 

These  will  now  give  trouble  unless  fre¬ 
quently  and  thoroughly  watered ;  a  plant 
that  once  bends  so  far  as  to  touch  the  green¬ 
house  stage  through  drought  is  rarely  again 
satisfactory'.  Where  the  owner  of  the  green¬ 
house  is  away  during  the  day,  I  strongly 
advocate  standing  the  pots  in  saucers  of 
water.  Plants  developing  flower  spikes 
should  be  given  liquid  manure  three  times  a 
week,  pricking  up  the  surface  soil  once  a 


week  to  prevent  the  pores  of  the  soil  being 
blocked.  Above  all,  do  not  let  green  fly 
obtain  a  footing  on  the  expanding  blooms. 

Sunnyside. 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

Calanthes. 

The  deciduous  section  of  Calanthes,  that 
have  been  treated  as  previously  advised  in 
this  column,  will  in  many  cases  be  pro¬ 
ducing  new  growths  from  the  base  of  the 
pseudo-bulbs.  As  soon  as  these  have  grown 
about  an  inch  or  so  in  length  they  will  be 
found  to  emit  new  roots,  and  as  soon  as  the 
roots  are  observed  the  plants  should  be 
potted.  If  potting  is  delayed  until  the  roots 
have  advanced  to  any  length,  there  is  a 
great  danger  of  their  beconrng  injured  in 
the  process  of  repotting. 

Potting, 

The  pots  used  should  be  clean  and  drain¬ 
age  occupy  about  one -third.  The  size  of  tne 
pots  selected  is  .best  governed  by  the  size  of 
the  old  pseudo-bulbs,  which  should  give  a 
fair  idea  as  to  the  strength  of  growth  ihese 
are  likely  to  produce,  or,  ;f  specimens  are 
desired  and  a  number  of  bulbs  are  placed 
together  in  the  same  pots,  the  decision  as 
to  the  size  of  the  pots  is  best  left  to  the 
grower  of  the  plants.  The  potting  compost 
we  find  most  suitable  is  a  mixture  of  about 
equal  parts  of  turfy  loam,  fibrous  peat  and 
chopped  sphagnum  moss,  with  sufficient 
finely  broken  crock  and  coarse  sand  added 
to  render  the  whole  free  and  porous.  In 
potting,  the  compost  should  be  made  mode¬ 
rately  firm  about  the  base  of  the  plant,  but 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  bury  the  young 
growth.  When  potting  is  completed  it  is 
well  to  water  the  plants  before  they  are 
staged  in  their  growing  quarters.  I  find 
that  this  settles  the  compost  and  supplies 
ample  root  moisture  to  .sustain  the  advancing 
growth  until  the  roots  begin  to  get  hold  of 
the  soil.  Every  care  is  needed  at  first  to 
prevent  damping  and  spotting  of  the  young 
growths.  Excess  of  moisture  and  sudden 
change,  in  temperatures  are  the  principal 
things  to  be  avoided. 

After  Treatment. 

At  first  the  plants  will  not  require  a  great 
amount  of  room,  but  as  soon  as  they  get 
well  away  into  growth  more  room  will  be 
necessary.  The  conditions  usually  provided 
in  the  cultivation  of  Melons  or  Cucumbers, 
or  a  shelf  near  the  roof  glass  in  the  stove, 
generally  meet  the  requirements  of  Calan¬ 
thes.  The  plants  should  have  full  benefit  of 
all  available  light  at  the  present  season, 
only  shading  them  during  the  warmest  por¬ 
tions  of  the  day  and  when  there  is  a  dan¬ 
ger  of  the  foliage  becoming  scorched. 
Syringe  between  the  pots  and  retain  a  humid 
growing  condition  in  the  atmosphere,  when 
the  outside  conditions  are  favourable,  but 
care  must  be  observed  not  to  retain  a  too 
moist  atmosphere  late  in  the  evenings. 
Damping  should  'be  done  sufficiently  early 
in  the  day  to  prevent  excessive  moisture 
being  present  when  the  evening  tempera¬ 
tures  are  reached.  As  growth  advances  and 
the  pot  becomes  filled  with  roots,  moisturq 
may  be  more  liberally  afforded.  I  do  not 
as  a  rule  advocate  artificial  feeding,  but 
occasional  watering  with  weak  liquid  farm 
manure  will  be  found  beneficial  under  some 
conditions  after  the  new  pseudo-bulb  begins 
to  form  and  the  plant  has  filled  the  pot 
with  roots. 

What  to  Grow. 

The  kinds  most  suitable  for  amateurs,  and 
that  are  procurable  for  a  modest  outlay, 
are  C.  vestita  and  its  varieties.  We  pro¬ 
cured  some  plants  last  year  from  an  im¬ 
ported  source,  and  they  have  given  us  every 
satisfaction.  They  differ  very  consider¬ 
ably  from  the  old  type  of  C.  vestita  in  their 


more  graceful  spikes  and  superior  qualities 
in  the  flowers.  Other  sorts  are  C.  Regnieni, 
C.  Veitchii,  C.  burfordiensis,  C.  Bryan,  C. 
William  Murray,  and  C.  Bella.  If  it  was 
possible  to  add  to  these  I”  consider  C.  Har- 
risii  one  of  the  best.  It  is  an  old,  old 
hybrid,  but  is  still  very  scarce. 

H.  J.  Chapman. 

- f+4 - 

Athyrium  Filix=foemina 


plumosum  Horsfall. 


Although  somewhat  late  in  the  day, 
Mr.  'William  Porter’s  note  in  your  issue 
of  Nov.  3,  1906,  having  only  now  come 
before  my  notice,  I  may  inform  him  that 
the  above  Fern  and  that  described  on 
page  289  of  “Smith’s  Ferns,  British  and 
Foreign”  as  a  new  species,  “  Phegopteris 
plumosa,”  are  one  and  the  same.  Mr. 
Smith’s  acquaintance  with  the  other 
plumose  forms  of  A.  F.-foemina  wu 
evidently  insufficient  to  guide  him  in  this 
instance,  or  he  would  have  known  that 
plumation  is  usually  associated  with 
partial  or  entire  sterility,  which- in  this 
case  has  reduced  the  typical  fructification 
of  Athyrium  to-  mere  dots  with  aborted 
indusia.  A  simple  varietal  suppression 
of  this  kind  no  more  entitled  the  Fern 
to  the  separate  specific  rank  of 
Phegopteris  than  it  does  in  the  precisely 
similar  case  of  the  so-called  Polypodium 
alpestxe,  which  is  a  mountain  form  ol 
Athyrium,  with  the  same  type  of  sorus. 
Both  cases  constitute  instances  where 
hard  and  fast  generic  lines  of  nomenclature 
involve  ridiculous  results,  all  the  char¬ 
acters  but  one  of  the  plant  concerned 
clashing  with  the  classification.  A.  F.- 
foemina  has  been  peculiarly  ill-treated  ir 
this  respect,  as  it  figures  under  the  name- 
of  Phegopteris,  Polypodium,  and  Asple- 
niuni,  besides  its  own  proper  name;  anc 
to  those  who  grow  the  plants  it  is  a  per¬ 
fect  puzzle  to  conceive  how  such  name; 
can  have  been  given,  sot  utterly  differed 
are  they  in  all  other  characters  than  the 
minute  or  even  imperceptible  and  very 
variable  protective  skin  associated  wit! 
the  spore  heaps. 

Chas.  T.  Druery,  V.M.H.,  F.L.S. 
- - 

Acetylene  and  Plants.— Some  experi 
m-ents  have  recently  been  conducted  on  ar 
elaborate  scale  at  Cornell  University 
U.S.A.-,  with  the  object  of  -testing  the  Value 
of  acetylene  light  by  night  in  conjunctior 
with  sunlight  by  day  for  the  purpose  oi 
hastening  the  flowering  or  fruiting  of  cer 
tain  plants,  fruits  and  vegetables.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  different  kincls  ol 
plants  were  employed  in  this  experiment 
and  the  flowering  or  maturity7  in  the  res¬ 
pective  cases  was  considerably  hastened. 
“The  Acetylene  Journal  ”  says  that  Straw¬ 
berries  treated  in  this  way  mature  their 
fruits  sixteen  days  in  -advance  o-f  those; 
having  the  advantage  of  sunlight  only. 
The  gain  in  time  was  even  greater  in  the 
case  of  Lilies,  particularly  in  the  case  of 
plants  that  had  been  etherised  before  the 
experiment  was  commenced.  Garder 
Radishes  were  fit  for  use'  at -a  much  earlier, 
period  than  those  having  sunlight  only 
and  the  weight  of  the  crop  was  also  in¬ 
creased. 
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Fruit  Growing 

6.— GOOSEBERRIES.  FOR  Amateurs. 


In  some  of  the.  northern  countries, 
specially  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire, 
lose  fruits  are  grown  extensively  not 
nlv  for  home  consumption  and  market 
tirposes  but  also  for  exhibition. 

A  well-grown,  fair-sized  bush  will  yield 
weral  quarts  of  fine  berries,  and  when 


c2. 

/.  A  bad  cutting;  it  is  the  unripe  end  of 
a  shoot  of  late  growth. 

2.  A  good  cutting,  but  not  ready  for  in¬ 
sertion. 

the  latter  are  sold  at  a  few  pence  per 
quart,  a  really  grand  sum  total  is  ac¬ 
quired  from  a  small  plot  of  ground,  as  a 
single  bush  does  not  cover  many  square 

feet. 

For  small  gardens  Gooseberries  are 
valuable ;  also  for  growing  between  rows 
of  fruit  trees  such  as  Apples,  Pears, 
Plums  and  Cherries. 

The  Best  Soil. — A  deep,  friable  loam 
inclining  to  sandy  is  the  best  to  plant  the 
bushes  in,  and  where  such  obtains  the 
quarter  devoted  to  this  fruit  should  be 


3. 

3.  A  mature  cutting  made  ready  for  in¬ 
sertion;  A,  buds  left  to  grow;  B,  buds 
picked  out  near  the  base. 


level.  But  if  the  soil  is  naturally  clayey, 
you  should  select  a  sloping  piece  of 
ground,  or  failing  such  a  position,  put  in 
some  drains  to  ensure  the  soil  being 
fairly  dry  during  the  winter.  Although 
the  trees  thrive  well  in  a  moist  soil  in 
summer  time,  they  would  not  live  long, 
and  prove  remunerative  in  a  water-logged 
soil.  There  is  a  vast  difference  between 
a  good  holding  loam  and  one  which  is 
constantly  saturated.  No  amount  o'f 
care  in  planting,  training,  feeding,  and 
pruning  will  avail  the  grower  much  if  the 
trees  are  always  partially  water-logged  at 
the  roots.  We  have  only  to  look  at 
forest  and  other  trees  growing  in  swampy 
ground  to  enable  us  to  understand  the 
effect  of  a  too  moist  rooting  medium 
upon  them.  Gooseberry  bushes  suffer 
similarly.  The  latter  would  soon  be¬ 
come  stunted,  produce  weakly  shoots, 
and  fewer  of  these  as  the  seasons  pass. 

Preparing  the  Soil. — When  once  a 
voung  bush  is  planted  you  will  not  be 
able  to  dig  deeply  around  its  roots  with¬ 
out  seriously  injuring  them.  Therefore 
you  would  act  wisely  if  you  deeply  dig  or 


4.  Shows  how  to  insert  cuttings;  A,  sand 
in  the  trench;  B,  soil  to  fill  up  the  trench 
again.  • 

trench  all  the  soil  before  putting  in  a 
single  plant.  It  is  not  necessary  to  add 
a  considerable  amount  of  manure  at  the 
time  of  digging  and  preparing  the  soil, 
as  the  roots  may  receive  amp.e  nourish¬ 
ment  every  year  by  giving  surface  dress¬ 
ings  of  manure. 

Propagation. — The  best  mode  is  by 
the  insertion  of  cuttings.  The  lowest 
branches  are  easily  layered,  but  the 
young  plants  procured  in  this  way  are 
generally  one-sided  and  much  care  is 
necessary  in  the  training  afterwards  to 
get  them  of  good  shape. 

Suitable  cuttings  are  those  selected 
from  shoots  of  the  current  year  s  growth  ; 
very  young,  late-grown  shoots  are  too 
sappy  (see  Fig  ri;  they  will  not  strike 
freelv,  are  victims  of  severe  frosts,  and 
also  "of  long  spells  of  dry  weather  in  the 


spring  and  early  summer  following  their 
insertion  in  the  previous  autumn.  A 
long  shoot  (about  16  inches  to  20  inches 
long)  is  the  best,  for  this  reason:  You 
will  be  able  to  cut  off  the  unripe  end,  the 
very  hard  portion  at  the  base,  and  then 
have  a  cutting  about  1  foot  long.  (See 
Fig.  2.) 

Having  cut  off  a  few  inches  from  the 
end,  or  point,  retain  three  or  four  buds 
intact,  but  pick  out  with  the  point  of  a 
knife  all  the  buds  below;  especially  must 


5.  Pruning  a  one-year-old  tree;  A,  A,  A, 
cutting  o'jf  the  shoots  just  above  a  bud  which 
points  upwards. 

you  be  sure  that  there  are  not  any  buds 
left  on  that  portion  of  the  cutting  which 
is  buried  in  the  soil ;  and  it  is  advisable 
to  have  a  few  inches  of  clear  stem  im¬ 
mediately  above  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
(See  Fig.  3.) 

The  cuttings  being  duly  prepared,  see 
to  their  insertion  without  any  delay.  A 
border  with  a  west  or  north-west  aspect  is 
an  ideal  one  if  it  is  open  and  not  over¬ 
shadowed  by  tall  trees.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  dig  the  soil,  simply  level  it  and 
then  form  trenches  with  a  clean  spade 
about  4  inches  deep ;  one  side  of  the 
trench  should  be  perpendicular,  or  nearly 
so,  and  against  this  side  you  must  place 
the  cuttings  6  inches  apart.  Scatter 
very  coarse  sand  to  a  depth  of  at  least 
1  inch  in  the  bottom  ctf  the  trench.  Dip 
the  cuttings  in  water  and  then  in  some 
dry  sand  before  putting  them  in  the 
trench.  (See  Fig.  4.)  Make  them  firm 
in  position  bv  pressing  some  soil  to  their 
base  with  the  hands  and  afterwards  fill 
up  the  trench  with  the  spade,  treading 
down  the  soil  firmly.  The  rows  of  cut- 
tines  should  be  16  inches  apart,  and  the 
cuttings  put  in  about  the  middle  of  No¬ 
vember.  Severe  frosts  will  affect  the 
soil  around  the  cuttings,  lifting  the  latter 
and  loosening  them  when  the  thaw  comes. 
But  vou  must  not  neglect  to  tread  down 
the  loosened  soil  immediately  the  frost 
is  quite  gone.  Beyond  doing  this  there 
will  not  be  anv  further  attention  needed 
until  the  spring,  when  you  should  put  on 
a  layer  2  inches  thick  of  well-rotted 
manure  and  apply  water  if  the  weather 
proves  dr}-. 

No  attempt  should  be  made  to  disturb 
the  rooting  cuttings  until  the  following 
autumn — one  venr  after  their  insertion. 

Planting  Young  Bushes.  -First  plant 
one  row  about  5  feet  apart,  and  then 
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follow  with  other  rows,  always  placing 
the  bushes  midway  between  the  others, 
not  directly  opposite;  in  this  way  you  will 
allow  more  space  for  the  branches  to 
grow  in,  and  the  lines  of  bushes  will  be 
quite  straight  from  all  points  of  view. 

The  distance  between  the  rows  should 
be  5  feet  also.  The  method  of  pruning 
a  one-vear  old  bush  is  shown  at  big.  5. 

G. 

(To  be  continued). 
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Horticultural  Societies’ 
*  Diary 

of  Forthcoming  Meetings. 
Abbreviations  used. 


H. — Horticultural 
M.I.— Mutual  Improve 

ment 

m.m. — Monthly  meeting 
S. — Society 

w.m. — Weekly  meeting 
G.  Am.  and  Cott.  M.I.H.S. 


A. — Association 
Am. — Amateurs 
Ohy. — Chrysanthemum 
c.m. — Committee  meeting 
Cott.— Cottage  or  Cottagers 
D. — District 

G.— Gardening  or  gardeuer 
Thus  : — The  Templeton 
Gardeners,  Amateurs’  and  Cottagers’  Mutual  Improve¬ 
ment  Horticultural  Society. 


NOTICE  TO  SECRETARIES. 

Will  secretaries  of  horticultural  societies 
kindly  send  us  at  their  earliest  convenience 
dates  of  shows  and  meetings  to  be  held 
during  igoy  ? 

April. 


8th.  —  Horsforth  G.  M.  I.  S.  (w.m.);  Sut¬ 
ton  in  Ashfield  H.S.  (m.m.);  Has¬ 
tings,  St.  Leonards  and  D. 
H.  M.  I.  S.  (m.m.). 

gth. — Brighton  and  Sussex  H.S.  (Annual 
spring  Show  two  days);  Society  of 
Jersey  Gardeners  (m.m.);  Milton 
and  Sittingbourne  H.S.  (m.m.); 
Biddenden  Cott.  G.  M.  I.  S.  (m.m.). 

I0th. _ R.  H.  S.  (’  General  Examination  -’ 

by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
at  Westminster  and  other  centres) ; 
East  Anglian  H.  Club  (m.m.);  Not¬ 
tingham  and  Notts  Chy.  S.  (m.m.); 
Sheffield  Chy.  S.  (m.m.). 

IIth.— Woking  H.  A.  (m.m.);  Studley 
H.S.  (m.m.);  West  Hartlepool  and 
D.  G.  M.  I.  S.  (bi-m.m.) 

12th. — Ambergate  Cott.  G.  S.  (m.m.) ; 
Wevbridge  and  D.  H.  S.  (m.m.). 

I3th.  —Leeds  Paxton  S.  (w.m.);  Thornton 
Heath  and  D.  H.  S.  (m.m.). 


- - 

Child  Flower-Growers. 

A  Hyacinth  bulb  and  glass  were  given 
to  each  of  the  2,000  children  attending 
Canon  Allen  Edwards'  Sunday  Schools  in 
South  Lambeth  last  December,  through 
the  generosity  of  Mr.  A.  Cameron  Corbett, 
M.P.  On  March  15th  a  large  proportion, 
of  the  little  flower-growers  took  their 
blooms  to  All  Saints’  Institute,  where  Mr. 
Corbett  gave  about  500  prizes  away.  The 
beauty  of  the  blooms  showed  the  care  that 
had  been  bestowed  upon  them. 


Beautifying  Railway  Stations. 

The  plantation  and  nursery  of  the  Great 
Eastern  Company  at  Chigwell  is  now  very 
busy.  The  company  do  more  than  any 
other  line  to  make  their  stations  attrac¬ 
tive  in  summer  with  flowers  and  shrubs. 
Bv  the  end  of  this  year  it  is  estimated 
that  10,000  trees  a-nd,  shrubs  will  have 
been  planted.  To  encourage  the  atten¬ 
tions  of  the  staffs  at  the  stations  it  is  likely 
the  directors  will  give  valuable  prizes. 
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Address :  The  Editor,  The  Gardening 
World,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may 
cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions 
should  be  as  brief  as  -possible  and  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a  separate  sheet 
of  pape/  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make 
the  best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to 
prepare  and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline 
drawing  or  plan  of  their  gardens,  indicating 
the  position  of  beds  and  lawns,  the  charac¬ 


ter  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall-,  post 
tion  of  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  etc.  Th 
north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  ovei 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  1 
should  also  be  stated  whether  the  garden  1 
flat  or  on  a  declivity,  and  all  large  tret 
should  be  marked.  Particulars  of  the  ni 
ture  of  the  soil  will  also  help  us  to  giz 
satisfactory  replies.  When  such  plans  at 
received  they  will  be  carefully  -filed ,  with  th 
name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and  will  b 
consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an  enqvir 
fs  sent. 


jrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrs 


STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

1689.  Seedlings  Turning  Brown. 

Could  you  tell  me  the  reason,  why  seed¬ 
lings  put  in  a  propagator  should  promptly 
turn  brown  and  die?  I  bought  a  propagator, 
and,  as  far  as  I  know,  carried  out  the  di¬ 
rections  correctly  for  using  it;  that  is,  fill 
the  tank  with  water  and  place  on  it  a  bed  of 
moss  fibre  (kept  damp)  and  them  the  boxes  of 
seedlings,  which  were  coming  up  strongly, 
having  been  started  in  an  unheated  conserva¬ 
tory,  but  very'  hot  with  the  sun,  as  it  faces 
south.  They  were  put  in  a  week  ago  to¬ 
morrow.  To-day  they  are  quite  spoiled,  or 
the  majority  are.  They  were  Eccremccarpus, 
Dianthus,  Petunia,  and  Abronia  seedlings. 
The  wood  of  the  propagator  smells  oily  of, 

I  think,  turpentine,  or  it  might  be  red  lead. 
The  lamp  under  is  paraffin.  Can  you  tell 
me  what  I  must  do,  as  at  present  it  is  use¬ 
less  ?  (Mystery,  Sams.) 

You  seem  to  have  mistaken  the  use  of  the 
propagator  with  regard  to  seedlings.  You 
sowed  the  seeds  under  more  favourable  con¬ 
ditions  than  you  afterwards  gave  them. 
After  seedlings,  such  as  you  name,  have 
come  above  ground  they  should  not  then  be 
put  in  a  propagator,  as  that  is  merely  in¬ 
tended  to  start  them.  Yon  are  not  the  only 
beginner  who  makes  the  mistake  of  asphyxi¬ 
ating  your  tender  young  plants  after  they 
come  above  the  soil.  When  that  has  taken 
place  they  have  used  up  all  the  stores  in 
the  seed,  and  they  must  then,  make  a  start 
in  life  on  their  own  account,  and  you  placed 
them  under  conditions  jvhich  prevented  them 
from  utilising  their  slender  abilities.  As 
soon  as  seedlings  raised  in  heat  are  well 
above  the  soil  they  should  he  placed  on  a 
shelf  close,  to  the  glass,  where  they  will  be 
cooler  and  get  plenty  of  light.  During  the 
first  few  days  the  light  might,  indeed,  be 
too  strong,  but  you  could  shade  them  from 
the  glare  of  the  sun  until  that  gees  off  the 
glass  a  bit.  Then  the  seedlings  should  be 
fully  exposed  to  light  during  the  remainder 
of  the  day,  and  indeed  until  the  sun  makes 
it  necessary  to  shade  again  next  day.  After 
a  few  days,  however,  under  suitable  con¬ 
ditions,  no  shade  whatever  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  case  of  the  plants  you  mention. 
After' they  have  made  the  first  pair  of  rough 
leaves  you  should  then  transplant  them  into 
boxes  or  seed  pans,  with  plenty  of  room 
to  grow.  They  could  he  placed  under  the 
same  conditions  until  they  have  commenced 
growing  again,  after  which  they  could  be 
transferred  to  a  cold  frame,  where  they  could 
have  ventilation  to  prevent  the  temperature 


from  rising  too  high.  It  is  a  mistake  c 
many  amateurs  to  allow  the  temperature  1 
rise  as  high  as  it  may  by  means  of  sun  hea 
These  hardy  subjects,  with  the  exception  c 
Petunia,  require  no  urging  to  make  the. 
grow,  provided  the  temperature  is  jj 
genial.  It  would  be  weit  to  keep  a  the 
mometer  where  you  grow  the  plants  um 
you  have  some  experience  with  the  heat  < 
the  sun.  The  temperature,  where  the  see. 
lings  are  kept,  should  not  be  allowed  to  ri. 
above  60  degs.  or  65  degs,  during  the  heat  < 
the  day,  though  50  degs:  would  be  qui 
sufficient  to  make  them  grow  nicely.  T1 
damp  and  the  want  of  light  in  your  prop, 
gator  was  too  much  for  the  seedlings. 

1690.  Plants  for  a  Cold  Greenhouse. 

Please  would  you  tell  me  what  kind  ( 
plants  would  be  suitable  for  a  cold  gree 
house  that  would  flower  well  in  the  summ 
months  ?  I  should  be  obliged  for  your  kir 
advice  through  the  medium  of  your  vaf 
able  paper.  (A  Constant  Reader,  Warwic 
shire.) 

During  the  summer  months  such  things  • 
Zonal  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  tuberous  B 
gonias,  Marguerites,  single  and  double  P 
tunias,  Night-scented  Tobacco  and  Abuiilc 
Boule  de  Neige  would  be  suitable  for  such 
purpose.  Some  of  these  would  require  tl 
frost  to  be  kept  out  in  winter,  otherwise  th< 
would  be  liable  to  get  killed  in  a  severe  wi 
ter.  These  would  include  the  Petunia.s,  Ma 
guerittes,  and  Pelargoniums,  hut  you  cou 
devise  means  for  protecting  them  with  lave 
of  dry  paper  during  severely  frosty  nighi 
the  papers  being,  of  course,  removed  durit 
the  day  for  the  .sake  of  light.  Tuberous  B 
gonias  could  be  kept  in  a  moderately  dry  co 
dition  in.  a  cellar,  or  somewhere  out  of  tl 
reach  of  frost.  East  Lothian  and  wint 
flowering  Stocks  might  be  sown  at  one 
transplanted  into  boxes  when  they  have  ma. 
a  few  leaves,  and  then  potted  off  singly  lat 
on.  They  would  keep  up  a  succession  < 
flowers  for  a  long  time,  and  would  pro' 
hardy  in  your  greenhouse.  Fuchsias  won 
stand  all  the  winter,  including  Mrs.  Ma 
shall,  Rose  of  Castile,  Lord  Beaconsfiel 
and  others  of  that  class. 


ROOM  PLANTS. 

1691.  Separating  Aspidistras. 

Would  you  inform  me  how  to  separate  A 
pidistras  ;  also  can  I  make  my  own  mo’J 
for  them?  (J.  O.  W.,  Surrey.) 

You  can.  easily  make  up  a  comDost  fi 
your  Aspidistras  by  getting  some  fibrous  - 
turfy  loam  that  has  lain  for  some  months 
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l,et  partly  rotted.  This  should  then  be 
iroken  up  into  pieces  about  the  size  of  a 
walnut  by  hand.  It  would  be  necessary  to 
I'et  some  leaf  mould  and  some  clean,  sharp- 
’and.  Make  this  up  in  the  proportion  of 
hree  parts  of  loam  to  one  of  leaf  mould  and 
lalf  part  of  sand.  Mix  them  thoroughly 
before  using.  rlhen  turn  your  Aspidistras 
>ut  of  the  pots  and  work  away  the  soil  from 
he  roots  by  your  hand.  You  can  them  see 
vhether  it  "is  possible  to  cut  the  roots  into 
suitable  pieces,  each  furnished  with  leaves 
md  buds  or  crowns.  By  this  means  there 
would  be  no  damage  to  the  plant,  and  if 
lone  at  once  the  plants  would  commence 
■rowing  again  presently.  Put  in  good) 
drainage  in  the  pots,  and  pot  rather  firmly. 
Do  not  bury  the  crowns  too  deeply  in  the  soil. 

1692.  Hyacinths  not  Flowering. 

Miss  Wilson  had  some  fine  Hyacinth  bulbs 
new  this  season,  which  were  planted  in  pots 
in  November  last,  and  they  progressed  well 
and  showed  flower  spikes,  but  only  one  or 
two  have  bloomed  properly.  The  others, 
though  showing  colours  well,  yet  do  not 
shoot  up.  The  stems  were  right  down  close 
to  the  bulbs  (though  all  the  leaves  were  of 
the  proper  height),  and  some  turned  yellow 
before  the  flower  buds  opened.  What  is  the 
reason  the  flower  stems  did  not  shoot  up  and 
so  allow  them  to  bloom  properly.  They  were 
manured  with  liquid  manure  occasionally.  I 
shall  be  glad  if  you  can  tell  me  the  reason. 
(Surrey.) 

Without  knowing  all  the  facts  of  the  case, 
we  presume  that  the  bulbs  have  been  kept 
rather  close  and  warm  from  the  time  they 
were  potted  in  November.  Leaves  are  al¬ 
ways  ready  to  push  under  these  conditions, 
and  if  encouraged  they  grow  away  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  flowers,  and  the  latter  are  then 
more  or  less  checked  by  the  leaves.  In  any 
case,  the  flower  stems  do  not  ocoupy  the 
position  they  should.  It  would  be  better  if 
you  would  pot  them  in  October,  say,  about 
the  beginning  of  it,  and  then  stand  the 
bulbs  out  in  the  garden  under  a  covering 
of  eocoanut  fibre,  but  otherwise  exposed  to 
all  the  rain  that  may  fall.  In  case  we  had 
severe  early  frosts,  a  cold  frame  would  be 
a  better  place,  for  the  sake  ot  the  pots.  If 
the  bulbs  are  kept  in  the  dark  and  weighted 
down  by  eocoanut  fibre,  the  flowers  will 
push  in  advance  of  the  leaves,  and  when 
they  have  grown  about  an  inch  in  length 
the’  pots  could  then  be  taken  indoors  and 
placed  close  to  the  glass  in  a  well  lighted 
window.  The  flower  stems  having  had  a 
start,  will  then  keep  the  lead,  while  the 
leaves,  being  close  to  the  glass,  would  re¬ 
main  relatively  short.  We  presume  that 
something  is  wrong  with  the  roots,  and  if 
vou  commenced  giving  manure  water  before 
thev  were  well  advanced  the  soil  would  be 
kept  in  a  cold  and  sodden  condition.  Dur¬ 
ing  the 'dullest  part  of  winter  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  give  water  with  discretion,  always 
when  it  is  wanted — that  is,  when  the  soil 
is  dry  or  getting  dry,  but  not  otherwise. 

1693.  Hyacinths  Going  Bad. 

I  am  sending  you  one  of  the  Hyacinth 
bulbs  King  of  the  Blues.  This  one  was 
completely  rotten  half-way  down  the  bloom 
spike.  The  treatment  they  had  was  :  Pot¬ 
ted  in  a  compost  of  loam,  leaf  soil  and 
sand,  and  put  in  clean  pots  and  put  in  the 
dark  on  1st  October  and  taken  out  of  the 
dark  on  3rd  January.  Three  times  they 
were  watered.  They  were  placed  in  the 
panitry  on  a  brick  floor,  and  when  brought 
to  the  light,  which  was  done  gradually, 
some  were  up  an  inch  and  others  longer, 
and  the  pots  were  full  of  roots.  I  was  very 
careful  when  watering,  and  potted  them 
rather  high,  so  as  to  guard  against  water 
going  on  the  bloom  spike,  which,  I  am  sure, 
had  not  one  drop.-  They  were  occasionally 
watered  with  liquid  manure.  (Amateur, 
Hull). 


We  examined  the  bulb  you  sent  us, 
and  were  surprised  to  find  it  in  su^h  healthy 
and  clean  condition.  There  were  no  bulb 
mites  on  it,  and  we  presume  it  must  have 
been  some  fault  in  cultural  treatment.  In 
our  experience,  however,  the  beginning  of 
October  to  the  beginning  of  January  is  too 
long  to  leave  the  sprouting  bulbs  in  dark¬ 
ness.  They  might  have  been  placed  near  the 
glass  long  before  that  time,  and  the  leaves 
would  have  been  assisting  the  flower  stems 
to  develop.  Wfe  are  afraid  that  the  pantry 
floor  was  too  far  from  the  light,  and  that 
the  bulbs,  flower  stems  and  leaves  got 
weakened  in  this  way.  Could  you  not  de¬ 
vise  a  means  of  placing  the  pots  close  to  the 
glass  as  soon  as  they  appear  well  above  the 
soil?  You  also  speak  of  watering  them 
•three  times,  but  we  should  have  been  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  if  the  soil  was  in  proper 
condition-  when-  potted  it  would  scarcely 
have  required  watering  while  the  bulbs  were 
kept  in  the  dark,  and,  we  presume,  in  a 
damp  condition.  Of  course,  they  must  be 
kept  moist  at  all  times  when-  they  are  getting 
dry.  Another  suggestion  we  should  make 
is  -that  the  pan-try  had  been  damp,  but  the 
want  of  light,  we  think,  was  the  greatest 
enemy  in-  the  case. 

1694.  Name  and  Treatment  ot  Plant. 

What  is  the  name  of  enclosed  leaf  of 
Lily?  It  grows  in  a  pot  hanging  downwards, 
and  there  are  long  branching  stems  on  which 
grow  little  tufts  of  tiny  leaves.  I  planted 
the  root  given  me  in  a  pot,  in-  rather  rich 
garden  soil.  Is  this  suitable?  What  ex¬ 
posure  would  suit  it  best,  and  does  it  re¬ 
quire  much  water?  (Freda,  Northampton¬ 
shire.) 

The  leaf  you  sent  us  was  that  of  Chloro- 
phytum  elatum,  a  greenhouse  plant  which  is 
often  grown  in  windows.  The  stems,  bear¬ 
ing  tufts  of  tiny  leaves,  are  the  flower  stems 
of  last  year,  and  you  can  get  young  plants 
by  taking  these  off  and  putting  them  in  pots 
of  soil  as  cuttings.  The  flower  stems 
should  bear  small  white  flowers,  and  after¬ 
wards  tufts  of  small  leaves  will  form  at  the 
joints  again.  There  are  two  variegated 
varieties,  which  are  even  prettier  than  the 
green  one,  and,  in  our  experience,  are  as 
easily  grown.  They  are  Chlorophytum 
elatum  variegatum  and  L.e.  medio-pictum, 
the  variegation  in  the  former  being  on  the 
edges  of  the  leaves  and  in  the  latter  in  the 
middle.  It  is  properly  a  greenhouse  plant, 
but  you  can  keep  it  in1  a  window  close  to 
the  glass.  During  the  summer  months, 
while  growth  is  being  made,  it  will  take  a 
good  deal  of  water  without  injury,  and  even 
be  benefited,  if  the  drainage  is  good.  We 
do  not  like  your  soil,  however,  because  there 
is  no  fibre  in  garden,  soil,  and  after  that 
gets  watered  it  is  liable  to  get  muddy'.  If 
you  have  convenience  in  the  garden,  you 
could  have  a  heap  of  -turves  or  grassy  sods 
decaying  for  six  or  twelve  months  ;  then  you 
would  have  at  hand  a  store  of  good  fibrous 
loam  that  you  could  employ  at  any  time, 
mixing  it  with  one  part  of  leaf  soil  to  two 
of  loam,  with  a~good  dash  of  -san-d  to  keep 
it  open.  Before  using  garden  soil  you  could 
improve  it  by  using  one-third  of  leaf  mould 
with  plenty  of  sand  in  it. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

1695.  Rudbeckia  speciosa. 

Would  Rudbeckia  speciosa  be  suitable  for 
ordinary  garden  soil?  Could  I  procure 
this  flower 'from  any  nursery?-  I  generally 
have  all  my  flowers  from  Messrs.  Dobbie, 
of  Rothesay.  (Freda,  Northamptonshire.) 

Rudbeckia  speciosa  is  a  very  hardy  and 
free-growing  plant,  and  can,  therefore,  be 
accommodated  in  any  good  garden  soil.  The 
secret  of  growing  it  well  is  to  lift  and  re¬ 
plant  young  pieces  of  it  in  September  every 
second  year  at  least,  because  it  then  grows 
more  vigorously  and  flowers  more  freely. 


Any  nurseryman  who  has  a  fair  collection 
of  herbaceous  plants  would  have  this  one, 
or  be  able  to  procure  it  for  you. 

1690.  Violets  and  Transplanting. 

Should  Violets  planted  last  year  and 
flowering  well  this  be  transplanted  again 
after  flowering?  (Freda,  Northampton¬ 
shire.) 

Violets  always  flower  best  when  a  young 
plantation  is  made  every  year.  About  the 
end  of  May  or  the  beginning  of  June  you 
could  make  a  fresh  plantation  by  taking  off 
rooted  runners  and  inserting  them  as  young 
plants  at  the  same  distances  apart  as  the 
parents.  The  ground  should,  of  course,  be 
previously  well  manured  and  deeply  dug, 
allowing  about  a  fortnight  for  it  to  settle 
before  planting 

1697.  Digging;  Herbaceous  Border. 

What  is  the  proper  plan  of  digging  over 
the  herbaceous  border  in-  autumn  when  it  is 
filled  with  all  manner  of  bulbs?  How  can 
they  be  disturbed?  This  soil  keeps  sinking 
and  would  evidently  be  benefited  by  a 
thorough  digging.  (Freda,  Northampton¬ 
shire). 

If  you  contemplate  renewing  the  border  in 
autumn  you  should  lfft  the  bulbs  after  they 
thoroughly  die  down.  Allow  them  to  ripe® 
off  and  partly  give  off  their  superfluous 
moisture  and  then  store  them  in  large  flower 
pots  or  boxes  where  mice  will  not  get  at 
them  to  eat  them.  About  the  end  of  Sep¬ 
tember  or  some  time  in  November,  when  most 
of  the  herbaceous  plants  can  be  cut  down, 
you  could  lift  the  whole  of  them  and  lay 
them  on  one  side  until  the  border  has  been 
dug  or  trenched.  If  you  can  trench  it  at 
least  2  ft.  deep  so  much  the  better.  While 
the  trenching  is  being  carried  out  you 
should  enrich  the  soil  by  putting  in  stable 
manure  between-  the  trenches  or  by  using 
leaf  mould,  that  is,  partly  decayed  leaves 
or  the  manure  from  old  Melon  or  Cucumber 
beds.  After  the  soil  has  settled  a  little  you 
can  then  replant  the  herbaceous  plants  and 
plant  the  bulbs  at  suitable  places  between 
them.  If  you  leave  the  bulbs  in  the  border 
until  about  to  dig  it  many  of  them  would 
have  started  into  growth.  At  that  time  of 
year,  however,  many  people  would  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  lift  bulbs  even  after  they  had  com¬ 
menced  growing.  The  plan  under  those 
circumstances  is  to  retain  some  soil  about  the 
roots.  The  best  plan,  however,  is  to  lift  the 
bulbs  when  they  have  died  down,  because 
you  can  then  assort  them  into  sizes  and 
plant  them  at  proper  distances  apart.  Your 
other  questions  next  week. 

1698.  How  tc  Get  Double  Carnations. 

Will  you  kindly  tell  me  how  double 

flowers  are  obtained  when  crossing  Carna¬ 
tions.  Would  not  the  seedlings  most  likely 
give  single  flowers?  (W.  J.  Stanton,  Es¬ 
sex). 

Double  flowers  are  obtained  by  saving 
seeds  from  parents  that  had  double  flowers. 
Even-  then  some  of  the  seedlings  may  be 
single,  but  the  more  skilfully  you  select  the 
parents  the  more  likely  you  are  to  get  a 
high  percentage  of  double  flowers.  Even 
some  of  those  that  are  quite  double  may  be 
faulty  in  some  respect  of  shade  colour  or  in 
the  liability  of  the  calyx  to  burst.  You 
should,  therefore,  select  as  parents  those 
which  have  the  most  perfect  flowers  in  every¬ 
thing  that  is  desirable  in  a  Carnation.  You 
would  find  the  book  on  “  Select  Carnations, 
Picotees  and  Pinks  ”  very  serviceable  to 
you,  as  it  has  a  chapter  upon  this  subject. 
You  will  find  information  about  it  on  p.  vii. 
of  March  30th  of  The  Gardening  World. 

1699.  Tulips  and  Hyacinths  Eaten. 

I  have  a  Rose  border  running  east  and 
west  with  a  grass  walk  in  the  centre  about 
8  ft.  wide,  and  at  the  edge  of  the  walk  are 
Tulips  and  Hyacinths.  I  happened  to  lift 
some  bulbs  of  each  and  I  found  the  Hya¬ 
cinths  very  badly  eaten  wdth  grubs.  Of 
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course  the  grass  walk  is  just  a  harbour 
for  such.  Could  you  tell  me  if  I  could  do 
anything  for  the  same,  as  I  fear  if  they 
are  as  much  damaged  another  year  they  will 
soon  be  all  eaten  up?  (Wherenow,  N.B.). 

A  good  plan  would  be  to  roll  the  grass 
walk  at  intervals  during  the  winter  and  also 
give  it  a  good  sprinkling  with  lime  just 
about  the  time  the  bulbs  are  appearing  above 
the  ground.  This  would  do  something  to 
check  them.  At  the  same  time  the  border 
itself  should  be  trenched  2  ft.  or  more  deep 
previous  to  the  planting  of  the  bulbs.  This 
would  get  rid  of  many  of  the  eggs  of  slugs. 
Then,  again,  in  winter  you  could  place  a 
line  of  lime  or  else  clean  sifted  coal  ashes 
along  each  side  of  the  grass  walk  and  close 
up  to  the  edge  so  that  it  would  neither  be 
very  noticeable  nor  an  eyesore  in  the  garden. 
This  would  do  much  to.  keep  the  slugs  from 
straying  beyond  the  grass.  There  is  still 
the  remedy  of  laying  traps  for  the  slugs  in 
the  form  of  bran,  oatmeal  or  cabbage  leaves. 
Furthermore,  you  can  go  round  in  the  early 
morning  in  open  weather  and  catch 'the  cul¬ 
prits  at  work.  You  could  also  go  round  at 
night  with  a  lantern  when  the  slugs  are  out 
feeding  in  mild  weather.  It  might  be  worth 
your  while  trying  a  dusting  of  Vaporite 
along  the  edge  of  the  grass.  It  must  not  be  ■ 
dusted  on  the  leaves  of  the  Hyacinths  and 
Tulips. 

17  00.  Mossy-Leaved  Saxifrages. 

Could  you  name  about  eight  or  a  dozen 
mossy-leaved  Saxifrages  suitable  for  plant¬ 
ing  a  rockery  to  appear  green  all  the  year 
round?  (D.  Steadman,  Hants.). 

There  would  be  little  difficulty  in  making 
out  double  that  number  of  mossy-leaved  types 
tf  you  attempt  varieties.  We,  however,  give 
a  list  that  are  very  distinct,  namely,  Saxi- 
fraga  hypnoides,  S.  Stembergii,  S.  caes,- 
pitosa,  S.  trifurcata,  S.  muscoides  atropur- 
purea,  S.  m.  Rhei,  S.  m.  Rhei  Guildford 
Seedling,  S.  Wallaoei,  S.  geranioides,  S. 
ceratophylla,  S.  aquatica  and  S.  tenella. 
1701.  Flowers  for  Rose  Bed. 

I  should  like  to  ask  your  advice.  I  have 
a  flower  bed  12  yds.  in  length  and  2^  wide. 

I  have  planted  twelve  Rose  trees  down  the 
middle,  a  yard  between  each  one.  What 
flower  would  be  suitable  to  plant  between 
the  trees ;  also  what  other  plants  would  be 
suitable  for  the  bed?  I  should  like  some¬ 
thing  that  would  flower  well  and  look  nice 
for  planting  out  in  May.  I  might  mention 
the  bed  is  in  front  of  the  hall.  (A  Constant 
Reader,  Warwickshire). 

We  presume  your  Rose  trees  are  dwarf 
ones  or  bush  Roses,  and  in  such  a  case  we 
should  not  think  of  planting  anything  that 
would  grow  taller  than  the  Roses  because 
the  plants  would  shade  them.  If  the  Roses 
had  been  standards,  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  apart,  you 
could  have  accommodated  a  Dahlia  between 
every  two.  If  they  are  bushes  you  could 
scarcely  use  taller-growing  plants  than  An¬ 
tirrhinums,  Pentstemons  or  Zinnias.  One 
plant  of  either  of  these  between  every  two 
Roses  would  be  sufficient,  as  the  Roses  should 
have  all  the  benefit  of  sunshine  and  air 
possible.  We  should  grow  even  dwarfer 
plants  round  the  outside  of  the  bed.  Vio¬ 
lets  or  Pansies  would  be  as  suitable  as  any¬ 
thing  you  could  grow  as  they  do  not  root 
deeply.  Calceolarias,  Zonal  Pelargoniums, 
Indian  Pinks  (Dianthus  chinensis).  Phlox 
Drummondi,  Nemophila  insignis  and  Mig¬ 
nonette  are  plants  that  would  be  suitable  for 
such  a  purpose.  We  do  not  recommend  you 
to  get  all  these,  but  simply  to  select  those 
which  you  would  like  best.  By  getting  and 
planting  a  few  lines  of  Violas  alone  you 
could  get  a  splendid  effect  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  without  impoverishing  the  Roses.  One 
or  two  named  varieties  of  Verbenas  or  a 
packet  of  mixed  seed  would  also  make  an 
effective  bed  if  you  can  manage  to  rear  the 
seedlings. 


17  02.  Flowers  for  Rockery. 

I  have*  a  rookery  which'  faces  the  east. 
What  flowers  would  be  suitable  for  it,  I 
should  like  something  that  would  flower 
well  and  look  nice.  There  is  a  bit  of  ground 
at  the  bottom  for  a  border  plant.  What 
would  you  suggest?  (A  Constant  Reader, 
Warwickshire). 

There  is  quite  a  host  of  plants  suitable 
for  making  a  rockery  and  we  have  selected 
a  dozen  that  will  keep  up  a.  succession  more 
or  less  continuous"  till  September.  You 
should  get  such  as  Saxifraga  Wallacei,  S. 
musooides  atropurpurea,  S.  m.  Rhei  Guild¬ 
ford  Seedling,  S-  ceratophylla,  Campanula 
portenschlagiana,  C.  pumila,  C.  p.  alba,  C. 
carpatica  turbmata,  Alyssum  saxatile,  Iberis 
sempervirens  garrexiana,  Myosotis  alpestris 
Victoria,  Phlox  subulata  Nelsoni  and  Poly¬ 
gonum  vacciniaefolium.  These  will  give 
you  a  certain  amount  of  variety,  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  bloom,  and  in  the  course  of  a  year  or 
two  any  quantity  of  material,  but  if  you 
wish  other  types  then  you  can  ask  for  the 
same.  A  herbaceous  plant  that  would  be 
suitable  for  the  border  you  mention  would 
be  Rudbeckia  speciosa,  with  golden-yellow 
flowers,  or  Chrysanthemum  maximum  King 
Edward  VII.,  with  white  flowers. 


ROSES. 

1703.  Colours  of  Roses. 

Kindly  inform  me  the  colours  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  standard  Roses: — Vicks  (Vix?)  Ca¬ 
price,  Mme.  Georges  Vibert,  Mme.  Arthur 
Oger  and  Robert  Duncan;  also  a  climbing 
Rose  Lady  Gay?  (KemsoLj  Middlesex). 

The  first-named  Rose  should  be  named 
Caprice,  the  other  names  attached  to  it  being 
those  of  the  raiser,  but  that  was  really  Von 
Vivant  Faivre.  This  variety  is  bright  rose, 
but  variable  according  to  conditions'  of  cli¬ 
mate  prevailing.  Mme.  Georges  Vibert  has 
rosy-purple  flowers.  Those  of  Mme  Arthur 
Oger  we  are  uncertain  about,  unless  the 
name  is  mis-spelled.  There  is  one  named 
Mme.  Pierre  Oger  with  blush  flowers.  Ro¬ 
bert  Duncan  has  rosy-lake  flowers,  while 
those  of  Lady  Gay  are  cherry-pink  and 
double.  The  first  three  varieties  are  very 
old. 

1704.  Pruning  of  Rose  Gardenia. 

Will  you  kindly  tell  me  if  I  should  prune 
a  climbing  Rose,  which  I  believe  is  Gar¬ 
denia  ?  It  was  planted  the  autumn  before 
last  and  had  one  bloom  until  last  summer. 
It  is  now  rather  straggling  at  the  base,  has 
two  runners  6  ft.  high  and  several  strong 
suckers,  which  appear  to  have  come  stra-ighi 
from  the  roots.  These  latter  are  about  18  in. 
long.  I  want  to  train  the  long  runners  in 
either  direction  along  a  single  rail  about 

5  ft.  high.  You  might  also  tell  me  if  I  am 
correct  regarding  the  name.  It  appears  to 
be  an  evergreen  tree,  the  leaves  being  very 
shiny.  The  flower  is  a  single  pale  yellow. 
(Novice,  Middlesex). 

From  your  description  of  it  we  should 
think  it  is  rightly  named  Gardenia.  It  is 
one  of  the  hybrid  Wichuraiana  Roses  with  a 
little  of  the  Tea  blood  in  it.  We  should 
describe  it  as  a  semi-double  rather  than 
single,  as  it  has  more  than  five  petals.  This 
class  does  not  require  much  pruning.  You 
would,  of  course,  cut  away  any  dead  wood 
that  is  present  and  remove  the  unripened  tips 
of  the  strong  shoots.  If  the  shoots  are  too 
numerous  you  will  have  to  reduce  their  num¬ 
ber  by  thinning  them  out.  Stems  about  two 
or  three  years  old  give  the  best  results  in 
this  particular  type.  It  is  always  well, 
however,  to  have  young  wood  to  fall  back 
on,  so  that  any  stems  can  be  replaced  that 
are  failing  in  vigour.  The  runners  that  are 

6  ft.  high  can  be  trained  in  their  entire 
length,  except  the  unripened  tip9.  What 
you  describe  as  suckers  do  not  seem  to  have 
made  much  growth  last  year.  Your  best 
plan  would  be  to  shorten  them  back  half 


their  length  and  possibly  other  and  strong* 
ones  will  be  given  off  from  the  base  duri. 
the  coming  summer. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

1705.  Moving  Euonymus  in  Growth. 

I  have  some  well-coloured  bushes  of  gold* 
variegated  Euonymus  which  I  want  to  tal 
with  me  to  a  new  garden,  but  they  ha' 
commenced  to  grow.  Do  you  think  it  is  po 
sible  to  make  them  live  by  moving  them  : 
this  condition?  (Forsythia,  Middlesex;. 

If  you  well  water  the  ground  the  day  befo 
you  commence  to  lift  them  you  would  pr 
bably  be  able  to  retain  some  soil  about  tl 
roots.  That  being  so,  there  would  be  litt 
or  no  danger  of  transplanting  the  Euonymi 
safely.  The  only  danger,  if  any,  is  th. 
the  young  shoots  may  be  too  far  advance 
and  tender.  Such  shoots  would  be  liable 
flag  if  you  get  dry  and  warm  weather  aft. 
they  are  transplanted.  You  can,  howeve 
cut  away  those  growing  shoots  if  they  shoul 
•flag  and  the  plants  will  sprout  out  agai:  _ 
Make  the  plants  quite  firm  and  when  tl 
holes  are  about  half  filled  give  a  good  soa 
ing  with  water.  Allow  this  to  sink  away 
the  soil,  then  fill  up  the  holes  with  the  r 
mainder  of  the  soil,  leaving  only  a  shallo 
basin  round  the  base  of  the  plant  for  futu: 
watering  until  the  plants  recommence  grot 
ing. 

1706.  Moving  Forsythia  in  Bloom. 

My  .Forsythia  is  in  bloom  and  in  a  fe 
days  will  be  a  fine  sight.  Is  it  possible 
save  the  plant,  even  if  the  flowers  have 
go,  as  I  want  to  transplant  it  with  tl 
Euonymus?  Your  advice  on  this  matt, 
would  be  greatly  esteemed.  (Forsythi. 
Middlesex). 

If  you  can  manage  to  lift  the  plant  with 
good  ball  of  soil  about  the  roots  there  shoul 
be  even  less  danger  in  transplanting  a  Fo 
sythia  than  a  Euonymus.  If  the  mass  c 
soil  is  proportionate  to  the  size  of  the  plai 
there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  keeping  tl 
plant  alive,  and  some  of  the  flowers  eve 
may  open  and  give  a  fair  display.  Tl 
points  to  be  observed  are  to  maintain  a  ma: 
of  soil  about  the  roots,  to  plant  firmly  an 
water  well.  As  soon  as  the  flowers  are  ove 
all  the  young  wood  can  be  pruned  bad 
after  which  there  would  be  no  danger  t 
your  plant  whatever,  as  the  fresh  growth 
makes  this  summer  will  flower  next  spring 


VEGETABLES. 

17  07.  Celery  Plants. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  supply'  me  wit 
a  few  good  Celery  plants  to  push  on  fc 
August  show?  I  shall  be  most  grateful 
someone  will  help  me.  (E.  Skelding,  Iy 
Cottage,  Uphampton,  near  Droitwich.) 
1708.  Marrows  and  Cucumbers  it 
Tubs. 

I  have  thought  of  trying  to  grow  a  Marrox 
and  Cucumber  plant  in  a  tub  or  tubs  place 
on  the  roof  of  an  out-house  in  a  Londhl 
suburban  back  garden.  The  roof  is  at  a: 
angle  formed  by  two  high  walls,  but  get 
the  sun  most  of  the  day.  How  should 
prepare  the  soil?  Would  very  ordinary  do 
and  manure  from  a  stable?  (E.  M.,  Kent. 

We  presume  you  want  to  train  the  plant- 
upon  stakes  driven  in  the  tubs.  If  you 
manage  to  rear  the  plants,  we  see  no  reasoi 
why  you  should  not  succeed  under  these 
conditions  by  careful  management.  Th. 
Cucumber  should,  of  course,  be  one  of  th< 
ridge  Cucumbers  and  not  the  frame  Cucum 
ber.  We  should  not  advise  you  to  us- 
fresh  manure  in  the  soil.  It  should  b< 
laid  in  a  heap,  and  fermented  until  it  ha: 
become  well  rotted,  reduced  in  bulk,  ant 
altogether  different  from  the  fresh  material 
If  you  cannot  conveniently  do  this,  it  woulc 
be  necessary  to  apply  to  a  florist  for  som< 
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bil  and  manure,  or  rather,  a  mixture  that 
jerves  to  grow  the  plants.  If  you  were  plant¬ 
ing  these  things  out  in  the  garden  the  or¬ 
dinary  soil,  with  the  addition  of  plenty  of 
manure  would  do,  but  garden  soil  put  m 
jubs  and  pots  is  not  a  good  article  for  cul- 
i i v a t i n o’  plants.  When  water  has  been 
ipplied  to  it,  it  gets  into  a  muddy  condition, 
ind  after  the  water  has  drained  away  it 
Settles  down  too  firmly  and  solidly.  What 
:ou  really  want  is  fibrous  material,  and  that 
would  have  to  be  procured  from  the  florist 
or  sundries-man,  unless  you  have  other 
means  of  getting  it.  In  the  absence  of 
better  material  the  ordinary  garden  soil 
rould  be  slightly  improved  by  the  use  of  leaf 
mould  and  sand.  The  tubs  should  be  well 
drained  to  take  off  the  superfluous  moisture 
during  the  summer. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS. 

(T..A.  L.)  1,  Lonicera  fragrantissima  ;  2, 
Forsythia  suspensa ;  3,  Daphne  Mezereum 
alba ;  4,  Erica  carnea  ;  5,  Daphne  Me- 

zereum.  (J.  Walker)  1,  Chionodoxa  Lti- 
ciliae;  2,  Hranthis  hyemalis ;  3,  Chioiiddoxa 
Luciliae  sarclensis ;  4,  Narcissus  l’seudo- 

narcissus  obvallaris  ;  5,  Crocus  vernus  v.ar.  ; 
6,  Vinca  minor. — (K.A.S.)  1,  -S cilia  sibirica  ; 
2,  the  Roman  Hyacinth  (Ilyacinlthus  albu- 
lus) ;  3,  Anemone  Hepatica  rubra;  4,  Arabis 
albida  variegata;  5,  (,'rccus  susianus ;  6, 
Scilla  bifolia. — (Cosmea)  1,  C'arex  brunnea 
variegata;  2,  Carex  Morovii ;  3,  Mi  sea  nth  us 
japonicus  variegatus  (often  named  Eulalia 
japonica  variegata)  :  4,  Oplismenus  Bur- 
manni  variegatus  (often  named  Panicum 
variegatum)  ;  5,  Scirpus  cernuus  (often  named 
Isolepis  gracilis). 


SOILS  AND  MANURES. 

1709.  Manures  for  Window  Boxes. 

What  are  the  most  suitable  of  the  arti¬ 
ficial  manures  for  use  in  window  boxes? 
I  am  growing  the  usual  window  box  plants. 
In  what  proportions  should  it  be  used,  and 
how  often  shall  I  apply  it?  (T.  Read, 
Birmingham.). 

In  the  case  of  established  and  growing 
window  box  plants  you  could  help  them  by 
using  a  little  either  of  blood  manure,  guano, 
or  nitrate  of  soda.  The  blood  manure  may 
be  used  as  a  sprinkling  over  the  top  of  the 
box  about  once  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks 
during  May,  June,  and  July.  Nitrate  of 
soda  may  be  used  at  the  rate  of  oz.  to 
the  gallon  of  water  once  in  three  weeks 
during  April,  May,  and  June.  Other 
manures  that  would  be  useful  if  the  soil 
is  poor  should  have  been  applied  early  in  the 
year,  or  mixed  with  the  soil  before  planting 
them.  Instead,  however,  of  getting  small 
quantities  of  either  of  these  it  would  be  more 
advisable  to  get  a  small  tin  or  box  of  some  of 
the  fertilisers  advertised  in  The  Gardening 
World.  Being  made  up  in  certain  propor¬ 
tions,  directions  are  given  with  them  for  their 
use,  and  there  is  perhaps  less  danger  of  over¬ 
doing  them  than  by  getting  the  separate 
manures  for  such  a  small  area  of  ground  as 
window  boxes.  These  tins  or  packets  are 
also  easily  accommodated  or  hidden  away 
in  the  house.  Quantities  of  strong  smelling 
manures  stood  about  the  dwelling  house  are 
rather  objectionable. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

1710.  Reference  Book- 

Will  you  kindly  reply  in  your  paper  as  to 
whether  you  know  of  a  good  reference 
gardening  book,  one  in  dictionary  form 
which  one  can  turn  up  at  once  for  informa¬ 
tion  on  each  plant?  I  appreciate  The  Gar¬ 
dening  World  very  much,  and  hope  you 
will  be  able  to  help  me.  I  do  "not  want  any¬ 
thing  technical,  being  an  amateur.  .  (L.  M. 
H.,  Surrey). 

You  should  get  Johnson’s  “Gardener's 
Dictionary,”  price  gs.,  as  it  gives  a  very  full 
and  complete  list  of  plants  that  have  been 
introduced  to  this  country  up  to  the  date  of 
publication.  There  is  nothing  technical 
about  it,  being  merely  a  list  of  names  with 
the  names  of  the  countries  and  the  colour 
of  the  flowers.  It  is  sold  by  Messrs.  George 
Bell  and  Sons,  Portugal  Street,  London, 
W  C. 

- ♦+♦ 

School  Gardens. 

According  to  the  Report  of  the  Board 
of  Education  the  number  of  elementary 
school  gardens  rose  from  379  in  1903  to 
57°  in  1905.  The  figures  for,  1906  are 
expected  to  show  a -very  considerable  ad¬ 
vance.  No  statistics  are  available  ip  re¬ 
gard  to  secondary  schools. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

J.  iFred  Wustenhoff  Dz.,  Sassenheim, 
Holland. — Wholesale  Catalogue  of  Holland 
Bulbs  and  Flower  Roots. 

- - 


paked  Fl°wers> 


Dyed  Blooms  as 
New  Varieties, 


The  reprehensible  and  demoralising 
practice  of  faking  blooms  at  flower  shows 
was  animadverted  upon  in  The  Garden¬ 
ing  Wo.rld  some  time  ago.  Happily, 
however,  the  practice,  though  it  may  not 
have  been  absolutely  discontinued,  has 
certainly  not  grown  ;  it  has  very  few  ad¬ 
vocates,  and  I  should  hope  no  admirers. 

We  have  been  hearing  a  good  deal 
lately  about  floricultural  fakes,  not,  it  is 
true,. on  the  exhibition  stage,  but  for  sale 
to  the  public.  Artificial  flowers  may  be 
all  very  well  in  their  place — in  the  head- 
gear  of  women  or  in  other  places  and  for 
other  uses  ;  doubtless  they  serve  a  useful, 
purpose  in  the  economy  of  things,  and  the 
making  of  them  provides  occupation  for 
a  well-organised  and  thoroughly  deserv¬ 
ing  mission  for  poor  girls  in  London ; 
but  after  all  they  are  artificial  substitutes, 
and  are  manufactured  and  sold  as  such. 

Not  so  with  the  horticultural  freaks 
which  in  more  than  one  instance  have 
been  palmed  off  on  the  public  as  genuine 
naturally  coloured  flowers.  This  particu¬ 
lar  phase  of  “improvement  on  Nature  ”  is 
not,  by  the  way,  unknown  across  the  fish¬ 
pond  as  appears  from  correspondence  in 
the  American  “Florists’  Exchange”  just 
to  hand ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
fraud  was  gaily  perpetrated  in  this 
country  some  years  ago,  and  had  a  brief 
vogue  until  killed  by  the  exposure  of  the 
Press  and  the  good  sense  of  the  public. 

The  “  faking  ”  process  consists  of  giving 
to  certain  blooms,  by  the  aid  of  aniline 
dyes,  colours  which  Nature  has  not  ap¬ 
parently  considered  suitable  or  pleasing. 
Thus  Daffodils  are  dyed  red  or  purple— 
notably  the  double  yellow  Daffodil  (Nar¬ 
cissus  Telamonius  plenus),  dye  kills  the 
single  Daffodil — Carnations  and  Lilies  of 
the  Valley  green,  white  Roses  blue  or  they 
are  supplied  with  green  tipped  petals,  and 
so  on.  The  phenomenon  is  easily  enough 
achieved  by  cutting  the  flowers  just  be¬ 
fore  they  are  fully  developed  and  placing 
them  in  a  solution  of  aniline  dye,  which 
rises  through  the  stems  and  is  dispersed 
through  the  petals  pf  the  blooms.  To 


colour  the  fringe  of  the  petals  the  flowers 
are  often  skilfully  painted. 

In  the  case  of  those  so-called  lovers  of 
flowers  who  admire  such  monstrosities, 
there  i.->  scarcely  any  necessity  to  protest, 
but  .on  the  other  hand,  where  people  are 
inuuced  to  purchase  such  flowers  on  the 
understanding  that  they  are  genuine  and 
rare  varieties  not  merely  unadulterated 
flowers,  but  flowers  worth  a  great  deal  in 
consequence  of  their-  extraordinary  colour 
-  then  a  distinct  fraud  is  being  per¬ 
petrated,  and  one  against  which  the 
public  ought  to  be  protected.  I  am  not 
willing  to  believe  that  any  reputable  flori-t 
would  stoop  to  this  dishonest  pandering 
to  bad  taste,  for,  after  all,  nothing  that 
is  unnatural  can  be  really  beautiful. 

The  senior  partner  of  Messrs.  Barr  and 
Sons,  the  well-known  seed  and  bulb  mer¬ 
chants,  told  me  that  his  firm  had  received 
many  enquiries  for  bulbs  and  plants  of 
the  so-called  “  new  ”  flowers,  and  this  not 
only  entailed,  and  entails,  correspon¬ 
dence,  but  the  fact  is  sufficient  evidence 
that  a  good  many  dyed  flowers  must  be 
sold  and  in  circumstances  which  would 
seem  to  place  the  bona-fides  of  the  sellers 
under  suspicion.  It  appears  that  a  florist 
had  the  temerity  to  ask  a  customer  of 
Messrs.  Barr  .£100  for  a  bulb  of  a  beauti¬ 
ful  “hitherto  unknown  red”  Daffodil. 
This  is  a  rather  dangerous  symptom  of 
the  present  recrudescence  of  the  dyed 
flower  craze,  and  it  is  perhaps  as  well  for 
the  florist  that  the  ;£ioo  did  not  change 
hands.  Peter  Penn. 

- +++ - 

Eel-worms  and  Woodlice. — Lectur¬ 
ing  at  the  Birmingham  University  on 
“Animal  Pests  of  the  Garden,”  Mr. 
.Walter  E.  Collinge,  Director  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Economic  Zoology,  said  that 
two  of  the  commonest  and  most  destruc¬ 
tive  animal  pests  were  eel-Avorms  and 
woodlice.  The  former  were  exceedingly 
minute  worms,  not  unlike  the  familiar 
vinegar  eel  in  appearance,  anld  their 
presence  was  seldom  known  of  until  the 
damage  was  done.  The  lecturer  then 
described  the  life-history  of  different 
species,  and  pointed  out  the  remedial 
measures.  During  the  past  year  two  of 
the  species  had  been  very  prevalent  in 
the  Midland  counties ;  indeed  in  such 
abundance  as  to  almost  constitute  a 
plague.  Woodlice,  which  were  almost 
equally  common,  were  more  familiar  ob¬ 
jects.  Contrary  to  what  is  very  popu¬ 
larly  supposed,  woodlice  are  not  insects : 
they  belong  to  a  group  of  animals  known 
as  Arthropoda,  so-called  from  the  fact  that 
they  have  jointed  appendages  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  swimming,  walking,  and  feeding. 
In  a  fossil  form  they  are  known  from  very 
ancient  times.  In 'this  country  we  have 
upwards  of  twenty  different  species.  After 
a  brief  description  of  their  structural 
peculiarities  and  life-history,  various  re¬ 
medial  measures  were  alluded  to,  the  two 
most  efficacious  being  poisoning  by  means 
of  poisoned  bait-^e.g.,  slices  of  Potato s 
soaked  in  white  arsenic  or  Paris  green 
and  trapping.  En  conservatories,  green¬ 
houses,  and  potting  sheds,  trapping  is  one 
of  the  most  successful  measures,  and  for 
this  purpose  little  heaps  of  wet  grass  or 
leaver  wet  wooden  boards  12  by  6  inches, 
of  plant  pots  .filled  with  wet  grass,  should 
be  left  on  the  floor  of  the  conservatory  or 
potting  shed  overnight  and  examined  next 
marking. 
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YUCCAS 

(ADAM’S  NEEDLES). 


An  article  showing  how  to 
cultivate  these  fine  plants 
and  naming  some  of  the 
best  varieties  to  grow. 


These  plants,  which  have  so  charac¬ 
teristic  and  distinct  an  effect  when  pro¬ 
perly  placed  in  groups  or  singly  in  a  gar¬ 
den  or  lawn,  are  not  sufficiently  grown  or 
appreciated.  As  they  are  quite  hardy  and 
easily  satisfied  with  ordinary  soil,  they  are 
just  what  anyone  looking  for  something 
out  of  the  way  wants.  The  plant  be¬ 
longs  to  the  natural  order  Liliaceae,  and 
is  a  native  of  the  United  States,  Mexico, 
and  Central  America.  The  variety  Yucca 
gloriosa  comes  from  Virginia,  the  land 
of  Tobacco  and  Puritan  romance.  There 
are  many  quaint  stories  about  the  flower¬ 
ing  of  Yuccas.  One  gardener  who  has 
been  working  at  his  trade  for  thirty  years 
to'd  me  that  during  that  time  he  only  saw 
three  of  them  in  bloom.  He  was  of 
opinion  that  these  plants  only  flowered 
once  every  seven  years.  Another,  who  was 
equallv  versed  in  plant  lore  assured  me 
that  they  bloomed  but  once  in  a  hundred 
years.  Last  year  a  very  fine  plant  of 
Yucca  gloriosa  superba  bloomed  here 
(Holywood,  Co.  Down!  in  the  garden  of 
Mr.  W.  J.  Gilliland,  architect,  but  I  re¬ 
gretted  very  much  that  I  was  on  a  holiday, 
so  did  not  see  its  magnificent  flower  spike. 

The  cultivation  of  Yuccas  seems  very 
simple,  but  those  who  aim  at  having  the 
best  results  must  of  course  be  thorough. 
The  ground  should  be  trenched  very 
deeplv  and  'veil  drained,  plenty  of  well 
decayed  manure,  brick  and  mortar  rubble, 
and  good  loam  and  sand  being  incor¬ 
porated  with  it.  It  is  very  essential  that 
a  position  facing  the  full  sun  should  be 
chosen,  such  as,  for  instance,  a  south  or 
south-west  aspect,  the  site  must  also  be 
absolutely  free  from  all  draughts,  and  pro¬ 
tected  from  winds  or  storms,  while  a  back¬ 
ground  of  evergreens,  such  as  Hollies, 
Laurels,  Aucubas,  or  Barberries,  is  desir¬ 
able  in  order  to  set  off  the  plants  and  show 
up  their  beautv.  They  are  equally  at 
home  on  the  verges  of  lawns  in  the  hardy 
border  associated  with  Bamboos  andKniph- 
ofias  ;  the  larger  ornamental  grasses  also 
give  a  tropical  appearance  to  the  rock 
garden  growing  side  by  side  with  Funkias, 
Pulmon, arias,  hardy  Aloes,  and  the  giant 
Saxifrages  of  the  Megasea  section.  A 
world-renowned  authority,  Thomas  Smith, 
of  Newry,  informs  me  that  the  following 
varieties  may  be  relied  upon  as  being 
hardy  anywhere  : — Yucca  filamentosa  and 
varieties,  Y.  gloriosa  and  varieties,  Y. 
plicata  and  Y.  recurva.  These  always 
thrive  best  in  a  dry  soil  which  contains  an 
abundance  of  old  brick  and  mortar  rubble. 

In  mild  localities  by  the  seaside  with 
plenty  of  exposure  but  free  from  blustery' 
winds,  the  following  may  be  used  and 
would  grow  satisfactorily:  Yucca  angusti- 
folia,  Y.  cornuta,  P".  floribunda,  Y. 
gracillima,  Y.  treculeana,  Y.  vomerensis, 
and  Y.  whippleyi. 

To  give  a  description  of  the  different 
varieties  would  require  more  space  than  is 
permitted.  Some  are  partial  to  lime  and 
sand,  and  others  to  rich  loam.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  a  list  of  the  best  hardy  varieties 
in  cultivation,  and  any' persons  interested 
in  the  culture  can  obtain  the  name  of  a 
nurseryman  who  stocks  them  all: — Yucca 


aloefolia,  Y.  andreana,  Y.  angustifolia, 
Y.  besmettiana,  Y.  brevifolia,  Y.  cornuta, 
Y.  filamentosa,  Y.  f.  flaccida,  Y.  f.  rigida, 
Y.  f.  variegata,  Y.  floribunda  variegata, 
Y.  glaucescens  variegata,  Y.  gloriosa 
variegata,  Y.  g.  gracilis,  Y.  g.  variegata, 
Y.  gracillima,  Y.  pilosa,  Y.  plicata  glauca, 
Y.  procera,  Y.  recurva  (pendula),  Y.  re¬ 
curva  elegantissima,  Y.  treculeana,  Y. 
vomerensis,  Y.  whippleyi,  and  Y.  whip- 
plevi  glauca. 

Since  writing  the  above  a  correspondent 
informs  me  that  it  is  a  chance  of  a  life¬ 
time  to  see  a  Yucca  in  flower,  but  where 
they  are  grown  in  quantities  that  is  a  fre¬ 
quent  occurrence,  some  varieties  even 
blooming  two  years  in  succession. 

Walter  Smyth. 


- - 

Sweet  Peas. 

Letter  to  the  Editor. 


Sir, — I  feel  I  must  put  in  a  word  of  con¬ 
gratulation  for  the  excellent  number  dated 
February  2.  The  supplement  is  charm¬ 
ingly  done. 

One  or  two  points  regarding  the  Sweet 
Pea  articles  in  that  number  I  should  like 
to  comment  upon.  The  writers  handle 
the  subject  with  some  skill,  although  they 
do  not  touch  upon  all  the  varieties. 

I  observe  that  Mr.  Duncan  refers  to 
George  Stark  as  being  a  carmine 
Spencer,  which  it  certainly  is  not.  Al¬ 
though  derived  from  Enchantress  and 
Coccinea,  it  is  not  a  Spencer,  nor  is  it  a 
Carmine.  It  is  an  improved  Prince  of 
Wales. 

Ivy  Miller  referred  to  is  but  a  shade 
lighter  than  Phenomenal,  so  that  its 
omission  from  the  lists  this  year  is  not 
very  regrettable. 

Mr.  Duncan  is  in  error  in  quoting  Mrs. 
Carter  as  a  1907  novelty.  Bunting  Co. 
will  not  offer  it  until  next  year,  when 
it  will  be  called  Sweet  Lavender.  It  is 
the  best  lavender  Spencer  that  has  been) 
shown. 

As  it  is  generally  conceded  that  the 
Spencer  and  Unwin  types  differ  some¬ 
what,  I  might  point  out  that  H.  J.  Jones’ 
quartet  are  of  the  Unwin  type. 

Mrs.  Chic  Homes  is  a  rosy  mauve,  not 


maroon. 

Rosy  Morn  is  not  sent  out  by  House, 
but  by  Cannells.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  if  Mr.  Duncan  has  seen  an 
American  variety  named  Nymphaea.  I 
should  not  be  surprised  to  find  The  Fairy 
the  same  thing. 

Is  Mr.  Dravson  quite  certain  that  several 
growers  staged  a  wavy  white  as  Nora 
Unwin?  There  were  a  number  of  wavy 
whites,  but  they  had  different  names,  and 
when  the  award  was  made,  Nora  Unwin 
was  passed.  Nora  Unwin,  although  a 
pretty  flower,  has  never  been  shown  with 
substance  equalling  Dorothy  Eckford.  It 
is.  the  latter’s  wonderful  purity  that  will 
prove  the  stumbling  block  for  the  wavy 
varieties. 

Respecting  Mrs.  Chas.  Foster,  I  might 


point  out  that  Mr.  Sydenham  purchased 
the  joint  stocks  of  Bolton  and  Bakers. 
When  this  variety  was  first  shown,  it  was 
as  Mr.  Drayson  suggests,  a  pure  lavender. 
As  grown  and  shown  last  year,  it  wasl 
several  shades  darker,  although  retaining 
its  wavy  form.  HoRTI. 

- f+4 - 

Moving  Plants  in  Summer. 

We  cannot  always  choose  our  moving 
time,  and  we  like,  if  we  are  fond  of  our 
plants,  to  take  them  with  us.  Twice  we 
have  had  to  move  in  summer,  once  in 
July  and  the  following  year  in  June.  The 
first  time  the  ground  was  so  dry  we  had 
to  soak  it  with  water  before  we  could  get 
the  things  out,  and  again  when  planting. 
We  moved  Hollies,  Euonymus,  Yew, 
Syringa,  Veronica,  Roses,  Ferns,  Goose¬ 
berry  bushes,  Michaelmas  Daisies,  peren¬ 
nial  Sunflowers,  Delphinium,  Phlox, 
Pinks,  Thrift,  Snapdragons,  Lilies,  Holly¬ 
hocks,  in  bud,  and  other  plants.  After 
the  first  move  showery  weather  set  in 
directly  and  the  garden  was  soon  pretty. 
The  second  time  it  was  dry  for  some 
weeks,  and  we  gave  a  good  dash  of  water 
at  the  roots  every  night.  Never  let  them 
get  dry  or  wither,  pack  in  baths  and 
soak  with  water,  if  time  must  pass  be¬ 
tween  taking  up  and  planting  again. 

Caversham.  S.  A.  H. 


Perennial  Phlox  in  Pots. 

These  beautiful  though  often  neglected 
flowers  make  splendid  pot  plants  for  the 
greenhouse  if  treated  after  the  manner  of 
Chrysanthemums.  Cuttings  should  be 
taken  as  soon  as  they  are  about  two 
inches  long  and  rooted  in  small  pots.  As 
soon  as  they  fill  these  with  roots  shift  them 
into  six  inch  pots,  using  good  loam  two 
parts  and  well  rotted  manure  one  part. 
When  these  are  well  filled  with  roots  com¬ 
mence  feeding  with  weak  liquid  manure, 
and  gradually  increase  its  strength  until 
the  flowers  show  colour.  From  the  time 
they  are  struck  until  the  flowers  commence 
to  expand  they  must  be  grown  outside 
and  only  put  in  the  greenhouse  to  finish. 
Grown  in  this  way  they  make  huge  trusses 
of  bloom  perfect  in  colour,  especially 
when  shaded  from  bright  sunshine.  They 
should  never  be  allowed  to  want  for 
water. 

Canterbury.  A.  DENNETT. 


Feed  the  Plants. 

Harvey's  “  Fertilo  ”  is  to  plants  what  food 
is  to  the  body.  “  Fertilo  ”  is  plant  food.  It 
contains  the  essential  proportions  of  Nitrogen, 
Potash,  and  Phosphates,  and,  acting  as  a 
fertiliser  through  the  soil,  it  develops, 
strengthens,  and  nourishes  all  plants.  Users 
of  “Fertilo”  confirm  our  claim,  and  tell  us 
they  get  healthier  and  more  abundant  crops, 
better  fruit,  and  more  beautiful  blooms  than 
before  they  used  it. 

Mr.  R.  Beck,  The  Lodge,  Ham  Manor,  New¬ 
bury,  Berks,  says:  “I  have  tried  ‘ Fertilo ’  on 
Strawberries,  Begonias,  Potatoes  and  Tomatoes 
with  excellent  results." 

Hundreds  of  amateur  and  professional 
gardeners  speak  just  as  enthusiastically  of 
the  wonderful  results  following  the  use  of 
“Fertilo.”  It  is  cheap  and  economical  in  use. 
4lb.,  is.  4d. ;  7lb  ,  2s.  ;  141b.,  3s.  ;  281b.,  4s.  6d. ; 

561b. ,8s.:  icwt.,  15s.  If  you  cannot  get  Harvey’s 
“Fertilo”  from  your  local  seedsman,  we  will 
send  it  carriage  paid. — J.  P.  Harvey  &  Co., 
Dept.  6,  Kidderminster. 


The  Gardening  World,  April  13,  1907. 


MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

“  Potatos  don’t  grow  by  the  side  of  the  pot.” — Proverb. 
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it  wandered  lonely  as  a  cloud 

That  floats  on  high  o'er  vales  and  hills, 
When  all  at  once  I  saw  a  crowd, 

A  host  of  golden  Daffodils  ; 

Beside  the  lake,  beneath  the  trees. 
Fluttering  and  dancing  in  the  breeze. 

Continuous  as  the  stars  that  shine 
And  twinkle  in  the  Milky  Way, 

They  stretched  in  never-ending  iine 
Along  the  margin  of  a  bay  ; 

Ten  thousand  saw  I  at  a  glance 
Tossing  their  heads  in  sprightly  dance. 

The  waves  beside  them  danced,  but  they 
Outdid  the  sparkling  waves  in  glee  ; 

Y  poet  could  not  but  be  gay 
In  such  a  jocund  company;' 

I  gazed  and  gazed,  but  little  thought 
V\  hat  wealth  the  show  to  me  had  brought. 

For  oft  when  on  mv  couch  I  lie, 

In  vacant  or  in  pensive  mood, 

Thev  flash  upon  that,  inward  eye 
YV  hich  is  the  bliss  of  solitude ; 

Ynd  then  my  heart  with  pleasure  fills, 

Ynd  dances  with  the  Daffodils. 

Wordsworth. 


LXXXVI. 

The  Season  for  Propagating  and 
Increasing  Favourite  Plaints. 

Those  who  have  been  discouraged  by 
many  failures  in  attempting  to  grow 
Lapagerias  from  cuttings,  should  try 
other  methods,  such,  for  instance,  as 
layering,  and  more  than  likely  it  will  be 
attended  with  success.  The  novice  does 
not  use  these  easy  means  of  increasing 
his  plants  nearly  so  frequently  as  he  might. 
In  the  case  of  the  Clematis,  to  take  a 
young,  shoot,  and' layer  it  into  a  pot  is  an 
"almost  sure  method  of  rooting  a  young 
specimen,  and  the  same  words  apply'  to 
tne  Wistaria  and  many'  other  subjects. 

Do  not  let  us  forget  that  during  the 
month  of  April  almost  anything  will  root 
with  great  readiness,  from  Rose  cuttings 
to  Begonia  leaves.  I  remember  an  old 
gardener  once  saying  to  me  that  to  fail  to 
strike  roots  to  almost  anything  we  attempt 
during  this  month  did  not  betoken  con¬ 
trariness  on  the  part  of  the  cuttings,  but 
want  of  a  little  common  sense  and  careful 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  -would-be 
grower. 

Attention  to  Perennials. 

Where  plants  were  not  divided  last 
autumn,  likely  enough  when  we  examine 
our  clumps  of  Phlox  decussata,  Michael¬ 
mas  Daisies,  and  out-of-door  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  (where  cuttings  are  not  obtained  of 
these  last),  they  will,  at  the  present  time, 
and  of  course  other  things  as  well,  show 
a  great  number  of  yrnung  shoots,  it  is  quite 
possible  too  many  if  we  aim  at  getting 
the  best  and  finest  results.  What  shall 
we  do  ?  Of  course  if  we  want  more  plants 
for  the  current  year  we  can  divide  the 
patches  ;  but  if  we  do  not  want  to  disturb 
them,  then  we  must  remove  a  good  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  shoots.  Thus,  it  wi.l  be 
quite  sufficient  to  leave  four  or  five  strong 
growths,  and  many  people  would  say  this 
was  too  many.  There  is  no  need  to  throw 
away  these  promising  young  shoots  that 
we  have  removed,  if  there  is  any  likeli¬ 
hood  of  wanting  some  grand  young  plants 
in  the  autumn.  Put  into  a  rather  sun¬ 
less  aspect,  and  planted  fairly  deeply,  four 
inches  apart,  each  one  should  strike  root. 
It  is  a  great  mistake,  though  one  very  fre¬ 
quently  made,  to  suppose  that  perennial 
plants  will  last. for  ever;  they  wear  out  in 
time,  and  far  'better  results  will  be 
achieved  if  we  have  a  supply  of  young 
stuff— such  as  these  rooted  cuttings  would 
make— in  reserve,  to  use  as  we  may  want 
them. 

Taking  Pose  Cuttings. 

As  for  Rose  cuttings — well  Rose  trees 
on  their  own  roots  are  coming  so  greatly' 
to  the  fore  that  it  is  well  worth  while 


utilising  the  prunings  that  otherwise 
would  be  thrown  away.  Plant  them  three 
quarters  of  their  length  under  the  soil. 
1  never  yet  have  understood  how  it  is 
people  can  fail  to  strike  their  Rose  cut¬ 
tings,  yet  there  is  a  working  man  whom  1 
know  splendidly  keen  on  growing  Roses 
on  their  own  roots;  every  year  I  give  him 
cuttings,  and  every  year  he  fails  to  grow 
them.  I  have  promised  to  go  and  plant 
them  myself  for  him  this  year,  but  1  feel 
sure  that  his  want  of  success  simply  lies 
in  the  fact  that  he  does  not  plant  them 
firmly  in  the  soil,  at  least  not  as  firmly 
as  they  need.  With  autumn  cuttings  firm 
planting  and  occasional  treading  obliter¬ 
ates  the  evil  effects  of  sharp  frosts,  and 
with  spring  cuttings  firm  planting  will 
help  them  to  withstand  a  prolonged 
drought.  With  these  last  I  have  some¬ 
times  put  a  layer  of  old  potsherds  and 
stones  over  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
round  about  them,  if  they  happen  to  have 
been  put  into  a  more  sunny  position  than 
usual. 

Sowing  Annuals. 

We  shad  still  need  to  sow  annual  plants 
for  the  autumn  display.  Tagetes  are 
wonderful  subjects  for  the  latter  end  of  the 
season ,  and  they  transplant  well,  even 
when  theyT  have  attained  considerable  size. 
As  an  autumn  edging  plant  to  a  broad 
border  they  are  better  than  anything  that 
I  can  suggest ;  and  I  may  say  that  to  have 
the  edging  of  the  border  bright  and 
effective  covers  a  multitude  of — not  sins — 
but  patches  of  plants  that  have  long  ago 
seen  their  best  days.  It  is  worth  while 
bearing  this  in  mind  when  arranging  an 
edging  to  a  border,  that,  we  will  say,  is  at 
its  best  in  July  and  August,  the  long  line 
of  orange  Tagetes  will  carry  that  border 
very  creditably  through  to  Xovember, 
with  the  help  of  a  few  other  subjects 
further  on.  I  said  the  Tagetes  would 
transplant  when  of  considerable  size,  be¬ 
cause  I  had  in  mv  mind  a  border  that  in 
spring  is  full  of  bulbous  plants  along  this 
portion  of  it :  and  their  foliage  has  never 
sufficientlv  disappeared  at  the  time  when 
many'  annual  plants  require  to  be  put  out. 
As  the  Taq-etes  can  be  put  in  a  bit  later 
thev  have  their  special  -value. 

Norfolk. 

- ♦+> - 

Ozone  Wanted. 

The  Tunbridge  Wells  Corporation  have 
urged  the  townspeople  to  plant  Lavender, 
Mint  and  Mignonette,  as  these  produce, 
it  is  stated,  ozone  in  large  quantities,  and 
are  useful  in  purifying  and  disinfecting 
the  air. 

- - 

CONFUCIUS,  i't  is  said,  was  passionately 
fond  of  Watermelon  seeds. 
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Annuals _ j 


and  Bedding  Plants. 


Raising  .  , 
From  Seed. 


How  often  one  hears  from  someone,  “  I 
have  had  bad  luck  with  my  seeds  this 
year,”  and  in  nearly  every  case  you  see 
it  is  their  own  fault,  yet  the  seeds  gener¬ 
ally  get  the  blame.  To  be  successful  with 
raising  seeds  in  the  greenhouse,  or  out 
of  doors,  the  seeds  must  'be  sown  at  the 
proper  time  and  under  proper  conditions. 

SOIL. — If  the  seeds  are  required  to  be 
sown  in  pans  or  boxes  the  soil  should  be 
well  pulverised  before  using  to  get  rid  of 
worms  and  other  pests.  The  soil  should 
be  made  up  of  good  loam,  leaf  mould  and 
sand  in  equal  parts. 

In  sowing  seeds  outdoors  the  soil  should 
be  thoroughly  enriched  with  some  good 
manure.  If  at  ail  light,  tread  it  down  to 
a  firm  condition,  make  the  surface  fine 
and  level,  sow  thinly,  thin  out  while  the 
seedlings  are  young,  watch  the  plants  left 
in  case  of  slugs,  snails  and  other  vermin 
which  will  soon  destroy  them. 

Sowing. — Half-hardy  annuais  must  be 
raised  in  pots  or  pans  in  a  temperature  of 
55  deg.  to  65  deg.  Sow  thinly  and  evenly, 
prick  off  the  plants  while  quite  young  into 
other  pans  or  boxes.  If  allowed  to  be¬ 
come  crowded  the  seedlings  will  damp  off 
or  become  weak. 

The  seeds  of  Begonias,  Calceolarias, 
Musk,  etc.,  are  very  fine,  and  will  require 
careful  handling  after  sowing.  The  seeds 
should  be  just  dusted  over  with  finely  pul¬ 
verised  soil.  It  will  be  wise  to-  place  a 
piece  of  glass  over  the  pans  till  seeds 
begin  to  show,  then  give  iight  and  air  to 
prevent  the  plants  becoming  drawn  and 
weak. 

Time  to  Sow.— This  depends  on  what 
kinds  of  annuals  or  other  seeds  are  to  be 
sown.  Antirrhinums  and  early  flowering 
Carnations  can  be  sown  in  January,  while 
for  Asters,  Coreopsis,  Gaillardia,  Salpi- 
glossis,  Scabious,  Stocks,  etc.,  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  March  would  be  early  enough. 
The  beginning  of  April  would  be  soon 
enough  to  raise  Marigold  and  Zinnias,  as 
often  these  get  spoiled  before  they  can  be 
planted  out.  April  to  May  will  do  for 
such  seeds  as  Cornflowers,  Clarkias, 
Godetia,  Larkspurs,  Malope,  Mignonette, 
Poppies  and  Sunflowers.  These  can  be 
sown  out  of  doors ;  thin  out  when  ready. 
April  till  July  will  suit  seeds  such  as  Can¬ 
terbury  Bells,  Foxgloves,  Wallflowers,  and 
any  other  biennials  or  perennials  for 
autumn  planting.  All  seedlings  should  be 
pricked  off  into  other  boxes,  or  in  the 
open  ground,  as  soon  as  they  become  large 
enough. 

Watering. — This  should  be  carried  out 
very  carefully  with  young  plants,  as  too 
much  water  will  cause  damp.  Always 
water  with  a  fine  rose  on  the  can,  or  gently 
plunge  the  pots  or  pans  in  a  pail  of  water, 
as  it  is  all  these  little  careful  ways  of  treat¬ 
ing  young  plants  that  help  you  to  suc¬ 
cess. 

H.  W.  Wakely. 

- 4+4 - 

There  are.  according  to  the  latest  re¬ 
turns,  96,000  Potato  distilleries  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  Empire. 


Damage  to  Fruit  and  Other  Crops  by  Frost, 

The  Department  of  Economic  Zoology 
of  the  University  of  Birmingham  has  en¬ 
tered  upon  an  enquiry  respecting  the 
damage  done  to  fruit,  garden  and  other 
crops  by  frosts.  A  series  of  questions  has 
been  addressed  to  growers,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  valuable  data,  based  on  personal  ob¬ 
servation  will  be  collected  for  purposes  of 
comparison,  and  that  trained  fruit-growers 
and  gardeners  in  different  localities  will 
be  induced  to  make  systematic  notes  of 
their  experience  with  a  view  to  determin¬ 
ing  the  phenomena  which  brings  about 
certain  results. 

Statices  for  Decorative  Purposes. 

These  splendid  aids  in  table  and  other 
floral  decoration  are  just  now  being  sold 
at  from  2d.  to  3d.  per  bunch,  and  nothing 
could  be  more  useful  in  this  season  of 
scarcity  of  green  and  Fern.  This  pretty 
plant  resembles  somewhat  the  White 
Heather,  and  hails  from  Cape  Colony. 
Practically  everlasting,  some  extremely 
artistic  effects  are  obtained  by  its  judi¬ 
cious  employment  amongst  the  blooms. 


-  CL  W.  - 

Prize  Competitions. 


CENERAL  CONDITIONS.  — Competitors  must 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular 
paid  contributors  to  THE  GARDENING 
WORLD  or  other  gardening  journals  are  de¬ 
barred  from  entering,  but  occasional  con¬ 
tributors  may  compete.  The  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  competitor  must  appear  on  each 
article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right 
to  reproduce,  in  any  way, I  any  article  or  photo¬ 
graph  sent  for  competition.  The  conditions 
applying  to  each  competition  should  be  care¬ 
fully  read. 

+4+ 

WEEKLY 

PRIZES. 

A  PRIZE  OFTEN  SHILLINCS  will  be  given 
for  the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  para¬ 
graph  or  article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but 
value  rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in 
making  Kie  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Com¬ 
petition,”  and  post  not  later  than  the  Monday 
folk  wing  date  of  issue.  Entries  received  later 
thxn  Tuesday  (first  post)  will  be  left  over  until 

ie  following  week. 

Two  prizes  of  2s.  6d.  will  be  awarded  each 
week  for  the  two  best  letters,  not  exceeding 
150  words,  on  any  interesting  gardening  sub¬ 
ject. 

444 

RESULTS  OF 
LAST  WEEK’S 
COMPETITIONS. 

Some  of  the  best  papers  in  this  competition 
are  too  long,  and  we  desire  readers  to  keep 
within  a  column. 

The  prize  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “F,A.”  for  his  article  on  “Hardy 
Perennials  from  Seed,”  pagei234 

In  the  Prize  Letter  Competition  a  prize  was 
awarded  to  “H.  W.  Wakely  ”  for  his  article  on 
“Rose  Lamarque  for  Crowing  under  Class  ”  ; 
and  another  to  “  W.  Sherringham  ”  ifor  his 
article  on  “  The  Shallot,”  page  236. 
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Asparagus 


^  CULTURAL 

NOTES.  .  . 

Asparagus  is  one  of  the  most  popul 
and  choicest  vegetables  we  grow  m  t 
garden.  It  is  a  vegetable  that  young  gz. 
deners  get  very  little  experience  of  plaij 
ing,  as  once  it  is  well  planted  it  rnsts  1 
such  a  long  time  without  replanting.  T 
best  mode  of  cultivation  is  good  de 
trenching.  Asparagus  likes  a  good  de' 
loam,  neither  too  light  nor  too  heavy,  ai 
with  good  drainage.  If  the  sotf  is  ve 
light  it  is  best  to  trench  a  good  dept 
putting  in  plenty  of  rubbish  of  some  sc 
jn  the  bottom,  then  putting  in  a  got 
supply  of  well  rotted  cow  or  farmya 
manure,  as  it  is  more  lasting  and  mui 
cooler  than  all  horse  manure.  At  tl 
same  time  add  a  little  salt  amongst  ti 
soil,  putting  the  cow  or  farmyard  manti 
between  the  top  spits.  Again,  if  the  sc 
is  very  heavy  and  the  drainage  bad  it 
best  to  put  plenty  of  brick  ends  in  tl 
bottom  of  the  trench,  adding  plenty 
rubbish  on  the  brick  ends  to  keep  it  w< 
'open,  then  using  plenty  of  long  hor 
manure  with  plenty  of  road  scrapings 
burnt  rubbish  of  some  sort  to  keep  ti 
soil  open. 

Early  in  April  is  the  best  time  to  pla 
Asparagus,  as  the  plants  are  just  begi 
ning  to  start  into  growth,  and  will  < 
straight  away  if  well  planted.  If  tJ 
ground  is  trenched  in  the  autumn 
should  have  a  good  dressing  of  soot  fork' 
into  it  about  February,  when  it  is  ni 
and  dry,  leaving  the  soil  as  rough  ai 
loose  as  possible  to  let  the  March  win 
through  it  so  as  to  get  a  good  tilth 
planting  time. 

A  very  good  form  of  bed  for  planting 
four  feet  six  inches  wide  for  three  row 
allowing  two  feet  for  the  alleys  betwec 
the  beds  at  planting  time.  When  the  sc 
is  fairly  dry  fork  the  ground  well  throug 
to  break  up  all  the  clods  ;  lightly  tram 
and  then  well  rake  down  to  a  nice  motif 
Then  set  the  line  up  the  centre  of  tl 
bed,  cutting  out  a  small  trench  abo’ 
five  or  six  inches  deep  and  the  sarr 
width  so  as  to  allow  the  roots  to  be  sprea 
out  and  have  the  crowns  of  the  plants  aboi 
three  inches  under  the  soil.  Plant  tl 
centre  row  and  then  the  other  two  rov 
one  from  each  side  iotf  the  bed  to  sat 
tramping  on  the  soil.  Two  year  old  plan 
are,  I  think,  the  best  to  plant  as  they  com 
into  cutting  sooner  than  sowing  seeds  c 
planting  one  year  old  plants. 

After  planting,  if  the  ground  is  ver 
dry,  give  a  nice  watering  to  settle  the  soi 
to  the  roots, and  during  the  summer  month 
give  a  few  good  waterings  of  liquf 
manure  water.  The  cutting  can  commenc 
a  little  the  second  year,  but  it  is  wise  no 
to  cut  too  much,  then  it,  will  come  u] 
much  stronger  and  better  the  next  year 
About  November,  when  the  growth  i 
quite  ripe,  cut  off  all  growth,  clear  off  al 
weeds,  and  then  put  on  a  nice  mulch  oi 
well  rotted  manure.  Strike  the  line  along 
the  sides  of  the  beds,  and  square  up  the 
beds  with  the  spade,  and  all  will  bt 
straight  for  the  winter. 

K.  G. 
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Narcissus  poeticus  ornatus,  Maclaren  and  Sons. 


—  an  early  — 

3oet’s  Narcissus 


(Narcissus  poeticus  ornatus). 

Next  to  the  May  flowering  variety  of 
le  Poet's  Narcissus  the  above  is  the  most 
ttensively  cultivated.  It  is  very  exten- 
vely  used  for  early  flowering  in  pots  and 
irge  quantities  are  also  planted  out  in  the 
,rm  of  wild  gardening.  '  It  is  some 
venty-five  or  tmrty  years  ago  since  it 
as  prominently  brought  into  notice,  and 
ow  there  are  extensive  plantations  of 
ulbs  which  are  therefore  readily  obtain- 
ble  at  a  very  reasonable  price.  It  flowers 
irly,  usually  about  the  beginning  of  April, 
eing  one  of  the  few  decidedly  early 
arieties  Of  the  Poet’s  Narcissus. 

The  accompanying  illustration  show’s  a 
irge  patch  of  it  on  the  grass  at  Kew, 
here  it  was  planted  some  years  ago,  after 
method  which  the  authorities  there  have 
een  pursuing  for  some  years  past.  Many 
arieties  of  Daffodils  are  used  for  wild 
ardening,  and  this  one  has  been  used 
aider  the  shade  of  deciduous  trees  as  well 
,s  in  situations  more  or  less  exposed  as 
epresented  by  the  accompanying  illustra- 
ion.  There  is  a  small  mound  on  which 
nme  Araucarias  were  planted  many  years 
tgo.  The  soil  is  bare  just  where  the 
rees  are  planted,  but  all  the  rest  of  the 
nound  is  in  grass  and  the  effect  charm- 
ng.  The  pure  white,  sweet  scented  blos- 
oms  contrast  with  the  green  grass,  and 
.re  visible  from  a  great  distance.  The 
ising  ground  makes  them  more  conspicu- 
>us  than  if  planted  on  the  level,  but, 
levertheless,  a  large  patch  of  the  Poet  s 
Narcissus  is  fully  as  conspicuous  as  the 
,'ellow  Daffodils  of  Wordsworth  because 
vhite  may  be  seen  from  a  greater  distance 
:h.an  yellow,  conspicuous  as  that  is. 

The  present,  of  course,  is  not  the  time 
ior  planting  any  of  the  Daffodil  kind,  as 
they  will  soon  be  coming  into  bloom, 
although  late  this  year.  The  bulbs  are 
put  in  position  in  autumn,  and,  if  the 
grass  were  sufficiently  moist  to  permit  it. 
it  might  be  done  at  the  beginning  of 


September,  but  for  various  reasons  Daffo¬ 
dils  are  more  often  planted  in  November. 
A  planter  may  be  used  for  inserting  the 
bulbs  in  the  grass,  but  where  a  large 
number  have  to  be  put  in  the  easiest 
method  would  be  to  lift  the  turf,  plant 
the  bulbs  and  then  relay  the  turf.  By 
the  following  springtime,  if  the  turf  has 
been  properly  laid,  it  will  hardly  be  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  grass  was  so  recently  dis¬ 
turbed. 

- 4-M- - 

Display  of  Crocuses. 

Tn  the  gardens  of  a  private  residence  at 
St.  Leonards-on-Sea  35,000  Crocuses  “were 
recently  to  be  seen  in  bloom,  and  the 
public  were  permitted  to  walk  through  the 
grounds  and  enjoy  the  novel  display. 


.  :a  bed  of . . 

Succulents 


1  •  In  a  • 

Sjdenham^Recreation  Grounds. 

Since  carpet  bedding  lost  a  little  in 
favour  mixed  beds  have  been  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  variety. 
Not  the  least  pleasing  beds  are  those  pro¬ 
duced  by  such  unpromising  looking  sub¬ 
jects  as  succulents,  many  o'i  which  are  of 
an  extremely  spiny  and  uninviting  charac¬ 
ter.  When  looked  at  individually  many 
of  them  likewise  are  of  a  gaunt  or  gro¬ 
tesque  nature.  The  art  of  the  gardener, 
however,  has  succeeded  in  toning  down 
these  uninviting  subjects  and  making  a 
bed  of  great  interest,  if  not  actually  of 
beauty.  Judged  from  the  point  of  view 
that  they  are  succulents  the  effect  pro¬ 
duced  is  striking,  bold  and  interesting- 
bold  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  plants  employed. 

The  larger  plants  are  set  out  at  cer¬ 
tain  distances  apart,  and  their  rugged 
grandeur  is  toned  down  by  a  groundwork 
of  other  plants,  such  as,  Alternantheras, 
Sedums,  Herniarias  and  Sempervivums. 
The  high  edging  is  faced  with  Semper- 
vivum  tabulaeforme.  Behind  is  a  line  of 
the  smaller  Cobweb  Houseleek  (S.  arach- 
noideum).  Then  comes  the  groundwork 
proper  of  the  plants  above  named,  and  set 
out  upon  it  are  specimens  of  Agave 
americana  variegata,  Rhodostachys  pit- 
caimiaefolia,  Cotyledon  gibbiflora  metal- 
lica,  Opuntias,  Cereus,  Portulacaria  afra, 
Kleinias,  Apicras,  Sempervivums,  of  the 
Canary  Island  type,  and  Cotyledon  brac- 
teosum,  usually  named  Pachyphytum  in 
gardens.  Behind  the  bed  is  a  hedge  and 
some  other  plants.  The  flowering  speci¬ 
mens  seen  on  the  left-hand  corner  are 
Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums.  The  group  as 
seen  in  the  mass  was  very  effective, 
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attracting  a  considerable  amount  of  atten¬ 
tion  at  Sydenham.  The  Superintendent, 
Mr.  G.  Dray,  is  to  be  congratulated  upon 
the  arrangement  and  planting  of  this  bed 
last  year. 

- - 

Pear  Midge  Pest. 

The  examination  of  Pear  trees  during 
May  for  the  Pear  midge  pest, .even  though 
there  may  be  no  reason  to  suspect  its 
existence,  is  urged  by  the  Royal  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society,  in  order  to  check  it  be¬ 
fore  it  has  obtained  a  hold  on  the  orchards. 

- ♦♦♦ - 

Flower - - - 

Border 

- Edgings. 

A  few  uncommon  flower  border  edgings 
in  addition  to  the  more  ordinary  ones 
mentioned  in  the  interesting  article  on 
p.  126  of  The  Gardening  World  will 
perhaps  interest  amateur  gardeners  own¬ 
ing  small  gardens. 

A  most  charming  and  uncommon 
edging  can  be  made  with  the  Dwarf 
Bearded  Irises,  sometimes  called  Hybrid 
Crimean  Irises.  Always  looking  nice, 
they  flower  from  the  end  of  March  until 
May,  and  can  be  had  in  many  shades  of 
blue  and  yellow,  though  the  best  effect 
would  be  gained,  perhaps,  with  the  pure 
sky-blue  blossoms  of  pumila  caerulea. 

Galax  aphylla,  the  North  American 
Wand  Plant  or  Carpenter’s  Leaf,  would 
make  another  delightful  edging;  its 
beautifully  shaded  bronze  and  red  leaves, 
so  useful  for  cutting,  are  at  their  best 
during  autumn  and  winter,  while  numer¬ 
ous  white  flowers  appear  in  early  summer. 
Though  growing  best  in  peat,  it  does  well 
in  good  garden  soil  with  a  liberal  allow¬ 
ance  of  silver  sand.  It  can  be  raised 
from  seed  or  propagated  by  division  of  the 
roots.  A  very  good  effect  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  using  this  plant  with  white 
Pinks,  for  the  silvery  foliage  of  the  Pinks 
would  contrast  well  with  the  bronze  leaves 
of  the  Galax. 

Alpine  Phloxes  of  the  subulata  section 
make  pretty  edgings  for  sunny  border. 
Place  a  few  stones  round  the  necks  of  the 
plants  to  keep  their  roots  moist,  as  Alpine 
Phloxes  delight  in  positions  fully  exposed 
to  the  sun  with  moist  root  runs.  They 
will  repay  a  little  trouble  being  covered 
with  bloom  in  early  summer,  and  are 
easily  propagated  by  cuttings,  taken 
directly  the  plants  have  flowered,  placed 
in  sandy  soil  and  kept  moist  and  shaded 
until  rooted. 

Various  dwarf  Campanulas  make  charm¬ 
ing  edgings.  The  best  for  this  purpose 
are  the  blue  and  the  white  varieties  of 
Campanula  carpatica.  They  are  easily 
raised  from  seed,  or  old  plants  can  be 
divided. 

Beautiful  edgings  can  be  made  with 
Saxifraga  hypnoides,  which  provides  a  de¬ 
lightful  fresh  green  all  the  winter,  while 
in  spring  it  is  a  sheet  of  white  blossom. 
Most  of  the  mossy  Saxifrages  can  be  used 
in  the  same  way. 

Other  plants  suitable  for  edgings  are 
Auriculas,  Veronica  rupestris,  \eronica 
taurica,  tufted  Pansies- — best  in  masses  of 
self  colours — Aubrietias,  and  Stonecrops 
of  various  kinds.  A.  C.  D. 
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PRIZE  LETTER  COMPETITION. 


Readers  are  invited  to  contribute  to  this 
column  short  letters  discussing  any  gar¬ 
dening  subject. 

Letters  must  not  exceed  150  words  each  in 


length,  and  must  be  written  on  one  side 
o  1  the  paper  only. 

Twi  Prizes  of  zs.  6d.  each  will  be 
awa-ded  each  week  for  the  two  Letters 
which  the  Editor  considers  to  be  the  best. 


Vines  and  Ventilation. 

Regarding  the  above,  a  few  remarks 
mav  be  of  benefit  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  When  the  young  shoots  and  leaves 
of  the  Vines  are  tender  and  sensitive  to 
sudden  changes  of  temperature,  the 
greatest  care  should  be  exercised  regard¬ 
ing  outside  conditions,  changes  of  tem¬ 
perature,  etc.  Be  careful  during  cold 
windy  days,  especially  when  the  wind  is 
blowing  from  points  north  to,  east ;  rather 
let  the  insid^  temperature  rise  consider¬ 
ably  above  the  required  point  than  have  a 
great  volume  of  cold  air  rushing  in 
through  the  ventilators.  When  air  is 
necessary,  commence  by  opening  the  ven¬ 
tilators  a  little  at  a  time,  and  shut  them 
down  in  a  similar  manner  when  possible. 
Avoid  draughts  of  cold  air,  as  no  end  of 
trouble  arises  from  these.  Top  and  bot¬ 
tom  ventilators  should  not  be  used  except 
when  perfectly  satisfied  with  outside  tem¬ 
perature,  which  should  be  at  60  deg.  or 
over. 

Middlesex.  H.  Ross. 


Reducing  Overgrown  Hedges. 

However  closely  hedges  are  trimmed, 
they  always  have'  a  tendency  to  increase 
in  size.  Cutting  them  back  to  reason¬ 
able  dimensions  is  most  necessary,  even 
though  it  render  them  unsightly  for  a 
short  time.  The  tools  required  for  this 
work  comprise  a  smali  sharp  saw,  a  pair 
of  secateurs,  and  ordinary  garden  shears, 
long  handled  shears  with  short  blades 
being  very  convenient.  Deciduous 
hedges  can  be  cut  as  soon  as  the  leaf  has 
fallen;  evergreen  hedges  just  before  new' 
growth  commences.  Begin  by  stretching 
a  garden  line  at  the  right  height,  and  cut 
dowm  to  that  level.  The  hedge  is  now 
flat  topped.  Place  the  line  along  the  top 
to  denote  centre,  and  cut  the  sides  to  the 
form  desired.  A  hedge  should  be  com- 
parativelv  broad  at  the  bottom  and  narrow 
at  the  top.  Another  line  may  be  used  to 
indicate  the  w'idth  at  base,  a  rod  leaning 
from  it  to  the  centre  indicating  the  slope. 

Crawley.  J-  C. 


Advantages  of  Keeping  a  Diary. 

In  keeping  a  diary  there  are  various 
ways  of  achieving  the  benefits  to  be  gained 
therefrom.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of 
under-gardeners  in  both  large  and  small 
establishments,  where  a  large  number  of 
bulbs  are  forced  each  year,  especially 
Tulips,  I  myself  have  had  considerable 
trouble  among  early  and  late  sorts,  some 
varieties  forcing  readily,  while  others  will 
not  force  at  all.  This  is  a  case  in  point 
where  a  pocket  diary  is  found  valuable, 
to  make  notes  of  such  things,  and  so  avoid 
repeating  a  mistake  another  season.  I 
have  often  heard  the  remark  passed : 
“What  good  is  a  diary  to  under¬ 
gardeners  ?”  I  say  it  is  a  great  advan¬ 


tage,  and  many  little  difficulties  may  V. 
overcome  by  dotting  down  any  little  iten 
of  interest  that  the  human  brain  is  boun 
to  forget  in  the  course  of  a  year, 
would  like  to  advise  all  readers  who  hav 
not  secured  one  of  The  GaRDENIX 
-World  Diaries,  to  obtain  one.  It 
v'orth  double  the  trifle  that  is  asked  for  1 

J.  N. 

Henley-on-Thames. 


Rose  Dorothy  Perkins. 

In  cultivating  the  above  the  groan 
should  be  deeply  trenched  previous  t 
planting,  while  the  soil  should  consist  t 
good  heavy  loam.  Plant  early  in  Marc! 
preferably  in  round  beds  five  feet  acros: 
and  five  plants  to  each  bed.  Arrange  tli 
plants  round  the  margin  of  the  bed  an 
train  in  balloon  shape.  All  that  will  1: 
required  for  support  will  be  an  iron  ro 
six  feet  high  in  the  middle  of  the  bed,  t 
which  to  tie  the  tops.  When  youn 
growths  appear  great  care  should  be  take 
to  prevent  damage  by  tying  in  loosel; 
cutting  out  all  weak  shoots  and  leavin 
five  of  the  strongest  to  each  plant. 
soon  as  the  plants  have  finished  flov'erin 
old  wood  should  be  cut  out  and  ne 
growths  tied  in.  I  have  a  fine  bed  treate 
this  way,  w'hich  gives  a  mass  of  pale  pin 
blossom  from  the  middle  of  July  till  tl 
end  of  August.  A  great  mistake  is  mac 
by  overcrowding.  Select  those_  youn 
shoots,  if  possible,  which  come  from  tl 
ground. 

T.  Preston. 

Wilminster. 


Treatment  of  Primulas. 

The  most  suitable  times  for  sowing  ai 
April  and  May.  Sow  in  well  dramei 
shallow  pans,  pots,  or  bo'xes,  in  a  mixtui 
of  equal  parts  of  leaf  mould,  peat,  ar 
sand,  and  cover  lightly  with  fine  soil  < 
sand.  Cover  with  a  square  of  glass  ; 
preserve  moisture,  and  protect  the  seed 
A  temperature  of  about  55  degs.  is  mo 
favourable  to  their  germination.  So  soc 
as  the  seedlings  appear,  remove  the  gla 
gradually,  and  place  them  on  a  gree: 
house  shelf.  When  the  plants  have  forme 
three  leaves,  prick  off  into  small  pots,  ar 
as  soon  as  these  are  filled  with  roots,  shi 
again  into  larger  pots.  For  the  last  shi 
use  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  pea 
loam,  and  rotten  manure,  or  leaf  mou 
and  sand.  Let  the  base  of  the  plan 
rest  on  the  soil ;  they  must  not  be  burie 
and  it  is  a  good  plan  to  place  three  snu 
stakes  around  the  crowns  to  keep  tl 
plants  steady,  for  they  get  top  heavy  wi 
foliage  and  bloom.  A  temperature  of 
to  55  degrees  is  not  only  suitable  f 
growth,  but  also  for  blooming. 

8  E.  Relf. 

Boughton  Monchelsea. 
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AN 

EARLY 


Tulip. 


(Tulipa  kaufmanniana). 


n  some  seasons  this  Tulip  may  com- 
r  nee  blooming  in  February,  but  the  con- 
:  10ns  have  been  against  it  almost  since 
-1  New  Year.  Indeed,  the  first  bloom 
|  the  plant  this  year  that  we  noticed 
,!ened  on  March  31st,  even  although  it 
]  d  not  been  lifted  last  summer. 

,Ye  can  hardly  expect  a  race  of  Tulips 
l  it  will  give  much  satisfaction  in  the 
( jn  during  February,  but  in  the  average 
■  seasons  we  could  fairly  expect  a  dis- 
'  y  by  the  middle  of  March.  The  plants 
•  very  dwarf,  as  early  flowering  species 
Tally  are,  but  the  size  of  the  blooms  and 
ir  beautiful  colours  make  them  effec- 
:3  111  the  early  spring.  Imported  bulbs 
e  a  variety  of  colours,  but  the  average 
,ver  would  have  a  white  ground  colour, 
re  or  less  shaded  with  red  on  the  back 
the  outer  petals,  and  a  yellow  centre  as 
licated  by  the  accompanying  illustra- 
n. 

- - 

e  First  Gooseberry. 

The  first  Gooseberry  of  the  season, 
ked  on  the  Cornish  bank  of  the  Tamar, 
s  received  by  a  London  fruiterer  on 
irch  27th. 

e  Black  Currant  Mite. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries 
sire  to  announce  that  a  new  edition  of 
fir  leaflet  on  the  Black  Currant  mite 
s  been  published,  in  which  information 
the  treatment  of  this  pest  with  lime  and 
Iphur  has  been  incorporated.  Fruit 
owers  whose  bushes  have  been  attacked 
th  the  mite  are  advised  to  experiment 
th  this  process.  The  leaflet  may  be 
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ta:ne:l  gratis  and  post  free. 


Polygonum  amplexjcaule  oxyphyllum.  Maclaren  and  Sons. 


FJolygonum 

amplexicaule 

oxyphyllum. 


The  above  name  is  rather  a  ler.g.hy  one 
for  a  very  interesting  border  plant  notable 
for  the  slender  character  of  the  flower 
stems  and  the  large  number  of  flowers 
produced.  It  is  the  botanical  name  of 
the  white  flowered  variety  of  this  garden 
plant  and  which  has  longer  and  more 
acute  leaves  than  in  the  type  which  has 
rich  rosy  purple  or  almost  red  flowers. 

The  cultivation  of  the  plant  is  of  the 
easiest  in  any  well  tilled  garden  soil.  It 
may  be  planted  in  spring  or  autumn,  ac¬ 
cording  to  convenience,  and  although  it 
could  still  be  planted  if  we  get  a  showery 
time,  March  would  have  been  a  better 
month  for  it.  The  advantage  of  trans¬ 
planting  is  greater  than  many  people 
imagine  in  the  case  of  these  border  'plants. 
They  grow  so  freely  that  the  stems  soon 
become  quite  crowded,  and  although 
effective,  they  do  not  grow  so  vigorously 
if  allowed  to  remain  in  a  crowded  condi¬ 
tion.  It  is  far  better  to  break  up  ah  old 
plant  once  a  year  or  every  second  year, 
and  to  make  up  a  fresh  clump  of  the 
younger  pieces  than  to  leave  them  till  they 
get  crowded  and  starved  in  soil  that  is  get¬ 
ting  hard  and  dry. 
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In  1895  *ke  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  issued  a  year  book  with  the  hope 
that  it  might  be  useful  and  interesting  to 
the  members  of  the  society  and  growers 
of  the  “golden  flower”  at  large.  It  did 
not  meet  with  a  ready  sale,  and  the  enter¬ 
prise  was  abandoned,  but  it  has  recon¬ 
sidered  the  situation,  and  now  sends' out 
the  Chrysanthemum  Year  Book  for  1907. 
The  Society  has  been  encouraged  to  do 
this  by  reason  of  the  success  attending 
the  publication  of  year  books  of  various 
other  societies,  such  as  the  National  Rose, 
the  Sweet  Pea,  the  National  Potato  and 
the  National  Carnation  and  Picotee,  and 
which  meet  with  a  large  measure  otf  suc¬ 
cess. 

The  present  issue  contains  articles  by 
various  writers,  including  “Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  in  America  ”  by  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Totty,  Madison,  New  Jersey,  “Chrysan¬ 
themums  in  Decorations  ”  by  Dorothy  M. 
Oliver,  “  Early  Chrysanthemums  from 
Stool  Divisions  ”  by  Mr.  Percy  A.  Cragg, 
“Chrysanthemums  in  Australia”  by  Mr. 
Thomas  W.  Pockett,  who  is  well  known 
in  this  country,  both  personally  and  from 
the  large  number  of  varieties  raised  in 
Australia  and  found  useful  for  exhibition 
in  this  country.  The  incurved  Chrysan¬ 
themum  is  dealt  with  by  Mr.  W.  Higgs, 
one  of  the  champion  growers  of  that  class. 

The  analysis  of  the  Society’s  November 
shows  during  1905  to  1906  have  been  dealt 
with  by  Mr.  C.  M.  Collingwood.  This 
seems  to  be  the  nearest  attempt  at  giving 
a  list  of  recent  introductions,  unless  we 
refer  to  the  work  of  the  Classification 
Committee  in  which  some  new  varieties 
have  been  recorded  and  described  as  new 
sections.  For  instance,  the  society  now 
recognises  what  they  call  •  miniature- 
flowered  Pompons,  and  under  that  head 


the  various  varieties  having  small  button¬ 
like  flowers  are  recorded.  The  other  new^ 
section  consists  of  decorative  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  which  are  useful  for  cut  flower  pur¬ 
poses,  but  of  no  service  for  the  production 
of  big  blooms. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Pagram,  a  champion  grower 
of  single  Chrysanthemums,  deals  with  that 
section  in  a  short  chapter.  Mr.  C.  H. 
Curtis,  F.R.H.S.,  lists  and  describes  the 
new  Chrysanthemums  of  1906,  and  which 
were  accorded  awards  or  certificates  by 
the  Floral  Committee.  The  list  of  awards 
made  by  the  Floral  Committee  of  the 
French  National  Chrysanthemum  Society 
are  dealt  with  bv  the  foreign  correspond¬ 
ing  secretary,  Mr.  C.  Harman  Payne. 

- f  +  + - 

Plants 


Which  .  . 

Will  Thrive 

In  Shady  Places. 

o 

Every  amateur  longs  to  know  what  will 
thrive  under  .his  trees  or  in  his  north  bor¬ 
der,  and  often  seeks  in  vain  unless  he  is 
so  fortunate  as  to  take  in  some  good  gar¬ 
dening  paper.  I  offer  him  a  few  hints 
from  my  own  experience. 

Of  course,  one  must  not  expect  any 
plants  to  produce  much  in  the  way  of 
rapid  growth  or  vivid  colour,  but  for  all 
that  beauty  of  shape  and  grouping,  rest- 
fulness  and  satisfaction  of  colouring  are 
easily  obtainable. 

AUCUPAS,  male  and  female,  planted 
together,  will  make  very  handsome  orna¬ 
ments,  and  the  female  Aucubas  will  yield 
a  brave  display  of  berries. 

Barberries  of  all  kinds  give  us  form, 
exquisite  foliage,  beautiful  berries,  and 
charming  autumn  tints. 

Box  has  delightful  varieties  of  foliage ; 
Broom  is  charming,  and  Cotoneasters, 
as  bushes,  wall  plants,  or  trailers,  give  us 
lovely  forms,  foliage  and  berries.  To 
these  may  be  added  Dogwood,  Hollies, 
Hypericum,  Laurels,  Leycesteria,  and 
Rhododendron  ponticum  are  even  more 
effective. 

Ivies  for  walls,  for  trees,  for  rockeries, 
and  as  trailers  are  specially  amenable  to 
treatment  and  offer  us  a  great  wealth  of 
exquisitely  cut  leaves,  and  foliage  of  vari¬ 
ous  colours. 

Periwinkle,  a  low  growing  plant  with 
blue  or  white  flowers,  and  green  or  varie¬ 
gated  foliage,  will  thrive  anywhere. 

Privet  is  an  exceedingly  valuable 
shrub  of  which  the  gold  and  silver  varie¬ 
ties  are  very  showy. 

Yews  of  many  kinds  offer  us  a  lovely 
shade  of  green,  in  many  cases  relieved  by 
bright  scarlet  berries. 

Then  we  have  Ferns  and  a  host  of 
other  plants.  Surely  with  all  these  the 
amateur  ought  to  be  able  to  make  a  grand 
display  in  shady  places. 

This  may  be  augmented  by  training  the 
plants  into  various  forms,  and  by  group¬ 
ing  them  effectively.  Many  of  them  can 
be  utilised  for  tubs,  pots  and  bo'xes,  and 
some  make  lovely  small  trees.  Indeed,  I 
venture  to  think  the  amateur  who  does 
not  make  his  shady  places  beautiful  does 
not  deserve  a  garden. 


Those  who  contemplate  studying  the 
subject  would  do  well  to  consult  the 
queries  pages  of  The  Gardening  World, 
as  well  as  their  local  gardeners,  and  by 
exercising  their  own  powers  of  observa¬ 
tion.  Baynton-Taylor. 

- +++ - 

Seedling  Carnations. 

Seedling  Carnations  flower  very  freely, 
are  generally  more  robust  than  those  pio- 
pagated  in  other  ways,  and  also  aftorri  us 
a  special  charm  in  the  ever-present  chance 
of  some  new  or  unique  form  appearing. 
A  little  seed  should  be  got  from  a  good 
firm — say  a  shilling  or  two-ancl-sixpenny 
packet.  Then  care  in  handling  and.  sow¬ 
ing  will  be  almost  sure  to  give  us  some 
pleasing  lesults.  We  may  sow  from 
February  until  September,  but  perhaps 
May  is  the  best  month.  If  sowing  before 
March  half  fill  a  pan  with  clean  crocks, 
place  a  little  moss  over  these,  and  then  a 
layer  of  sandy  soil.  Water  well.  Sow  the 
seeds  thinly  (iin.  apart  is  not  too  far  for 
sound  seeds),  then  cover  with  not  more 
than  an  eighth  of  an  inch  of  the  same  com¬ 
post.  If  half  plunged  to  avoid  drought  a 
fairly  warm  greenhouse  temperature  wi.l 
soon  cause  germination.  I  like  to  cover 
che  pan  with  a  sheet  of  glass  and  keep  it 
dark  until  the  seeds  move.  If  we  do  this 
and  partially  plunge  as  well  there  is  little 
fear  of  their  needing  more  water  before 
the  young  plants  appear.  Lift  and  stand 
close  to>  the  glass,  as  we  never  want  the 
young  plants  to  become  drawn. 

The  advantage  of  thin  sowing  is  that  we 
can  leave  them  in  the  seed  pans  or  boxes 
and  gradually  harden  them  off,  ready  for 
transplanting  by  the  middle  or  end  of 
May,  Prick  them  off  into  a  fresh  and 
clean  soil,  giving  them  a  distance  of  4  or  5 
inches  each  way.  The  following  spring 
about  the  end  of  March  plant  them  in 
their  permanent  quarters,  and  do  not  cast 
away  the  weak  looking  ones.  In  almost 
all  cases  the  extra  vigorous  looking  seed¬ 
lings  are  singles.  These  should  not  be 
cast  on  one  side,  however,  as  they  are  so 
continuous  blooming  and  useful  for  cut 
flowers  with  long  stems. 

If  we  sow  later,  say,  in  May  or  June,  a 
well  sheltered  and  prepared  border  will 
do  very  well..  In  this  case  leave  them  in 
the  seed  bed  till  the  following  March 
or  April.  Then,  if  we  transplant  them, 
they  will  bloom  freely  the  ensuing  sum¬ 
mer.  Transplant  Carnations  in  Septem¬ 
ber  or  March.  Well  moved  and  loamy 
soils  are  best,  and  I  do  not  care  for  one 
too  rich  in  humus.  Nothing  beats  a  yel¬ 
low  turfy  loam,  but  seedling  Carnations 
are  fairly  accommodating.  A  little  soot  is 
one  of  the  best  .fertilisers,  and  keeps  m^ny 
insect  pests  away.  As  border  flowers  there 
are  few  prettier  or  hardier  plants  than 
a  good  strain  of  seedling  Carnations,  and 
if  we  take  a  little  trouble  in  neatly  tying 
them  up  as  the  bloom  spikes  advance  they 
are  safe  from  bad  weather.  I  save  my 
Filbert  suckers  for  this  purpose.  They 
are  sufficiently  strong  and  quickly  pre¬ 
pared,  and  do  not  look  so  unsightly,  to 
my  fancy,  as  the  deal  sticks  frequently 
used. 

Charlton  Kings.  P.  Guy. 

NAME  COMPETITION. 

The  results  of  the  “  Name  Competi¬ 
tion  ”  (No.  2)  will  be  announced  next 
week. 
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Rhododendron  delicatissimum.  Maclaren  id  Sons. 


Chrysanthemums 


.  .  .  Work  for  April. 


A  STANDARD  - 

Rhododendron. 

(Rhododendron  delicatissimum). 

Those  who  are  fond  of  Rhododendrons 
ind  have  only  a  garden  of  moderate  size 
0  gratify  their  pleasure  as  a  home 
or  a  variety  of  plants  may  still  have 
L  standard  Rhododendron  on  the  lawn. 
This  plant  being  evergreen  has  some- 
hing  to  recommend  it  ail  the  year  round. 
iy  making  a  circular  bed  of  moderate 
limensions,  taking  out  the  natural  soil  to 
1  depth  of  2ft.  to  214ft.,  and  filling  it  up 
vith  peat  or  a  compost  of  peat,  leaf  mould 
tnd  the  ordinary  garden  soil  he  can  then 
lave  a  medium  in  which  a  Rhododendron 
vould  thrive  even  in  a  small  garden.  The 
red  itself  may  be  planted  with  bulbs  for 
ipring  flowering,  and  later  be  filled  up 
vith  some  other  subjects  to  maintain  a 
aright  appearance  during  the  summer 
nonths. 

The  accompanying'  illustration  will  give 
m  idea  of  a  standard  Rhododendron, 
hough  the  one  here  depicted  w'as  of  un- 
asual  size  and  the  lower  branches  came 
down  almost  to  the  ground.  Rhododen¬ 
drons  may,  however,  be  grown  for  many 
rears  carrying  their  head  aloft  and  .eav- 
ing  space  underneath  well  lighted  and 
suitable  for  plants. 

The  specimen  in  question  formed  part 
of  the  exhibition  of  Rhododendrons 
planted  out  by  Messrs.  John  Waterer  and 
Sons,  Ltd.,  American  Nurseries,  Bagshot, 
in  the  Royal  Botanic  Society’s  Gardens 
last  June.  "  The  specimen  was  8ft:  to  qft. 
high,  and  slightly  higher  than  wide.  The 
flowers  were  widely  bell-shaped,  open,  and 
of  a  delicate  silvery  pink  with  a  group  of 
greenish  yellow  spots  on  the  upper  seg¬ 
ments.  Not  all  of  the  flowers  were  fully 
expanded  when  the  photograph  was  taken, 
nevertheless  it  gives  a  good  idea  of  a  well- 
grown  standard  Rhododendron. 

- ♦+♦ - 

The 

Maidenhair  Tree. 


A  Letter 
To  the  Editor. 

1  Sir,— In  The  Gardening  World  for 
March  23rd,  on  p.  294,  a  correspondent, 
“A.  V.  M.,”  Wishaw,  tells  a  short  story 
about  the  Maidenhair  tree  Salisburia 
adiantifolia.  A.  V.  M.  states  some 
specimens  of  this  beautiful  tree  run  to  80 
feet  high  in  England,  yet  in  Scotland  we 
have  to  be  content  with  a  few  shoots 
struggling  for  existence  against  a  wall. 
It  would  be  very  interesting  to  know  in 
what  part  of  England  A.  V.  M.  refers  to. 
I  have  seen  a  nice  little  specimen  of  the 
Maidenhair  tree  growing  on  the  open  lawn 
in  Scotland,  aye,  in  the  North  of  Scot¬ 
land.  Ginkgo  biloba,  however,  will  not 
grow  at  all  in  this  part  of  England. 

Wm.  Wyness. 

Lancs.,  March  22nd,  190 7. 

- — 

Gardening  Appointment. 

Mr.  John  M.  Troup,  who  has  been  fore¬ 
man  in  Earnock  Gardens  for  the  past  4j4 
years,  has  been  appointed  head  gardener 
to  T  adv  Watson,  of  Earnock,  Hamilton. 


The  sudden  'advent  of  spring-like 
weather  has  in  most  cases  brought  a  rush 
of  work  for  the  gardener,  and  it  is  just 
at  such  times  as  this  that  one  sees  the 
disadvantage  of  having  a  larger  stock  of 
Chrysanthemums  than  can  be  properly 
attended  to,  for  on  no  account  must  the 
plants  that  require  repotting  be  neglected, 
or,  in  warm  weather,  it  will  not  take  many 
davs  to  entirely  spoil  their  style  of  growth, 
making  them  spindling  and  attenuated, 
instead  of  robust  and  sturdy. 

No  time  must  now  be  lost  in  getting  to¬ 
gether  the  loam,  manures,  etc.,  for  the 
final  potting,  if  this  has  not  already  been 
done.  As  pointed  out  before,  the  best 
loam  is  that  from  the  top  of  an  old  pas¬ 
ture,  although  a  certain  measure  of  suc¬ 
cess  has  been  obtained  with  soil  procured 
from  verv  odd  places — in  some  cases  bv 
choice.  One  grower  has  a  fancy  for  soil 
cut  from  the  sides  of  ditches,  while  an¬ 
other  likes  to  have. “fairy  ring”  plots  cut 
up.  A  very  successful  exhibitor  in  cot¬ 
tagers’  classes  invariably  gathers  ant-hills 
for  potting  soil.  As  there  is  little  or  no¬ 
thing  to  be  said  in  favour  of  soil  from 
either  of  these  particular  situations  as  a 
potting  medium,  one  may  conclude  that 
the  growers  who  succeed  with  them  make 
up  for  the  poorness  of  the  potting  soil  by 
skillful  feeding  and  close  attention  to  other 
details  of  culture. 

Soil  for  the  final  potting  is  all  the  better 
for  having  been  mixed  ten  days  o'r  so 
before  use,  and  a  good  compost  is  made 


by  mixing  a  barrow  load  of  turf  soil, 
chopped  into  pieces  about  an  inch  square, 
one  peck  of  fresh  horse-droppings  sifted, 
one  peck  of  rather  rough  leaf  soil,  a 
peck  of  coarse  sand,  half  a  peck  of  sifted 
mortar  rubble,  a  five-inch  potful  of  sifted 
wood  ashes,  the  same  quantity  of  soot,  and 
2lbs.  of  a  good,  lasting,  artificial  fer¬ 
tiliser,  soluble,  quick-acting  artificials 
being  the  least  suitable  for  the  purpose. 
Care  must  be  taken  that  the  whole  is  well 
mixed  without  breaking  the  soil  up  too 
fine. 

If  the  weather  continues  fine  and  warm 
little  difficulty  should  be  experienced  in 
getting  the  plants  to  produce  natural 
breaks,  but  where  this  has  not  occurred 
by  a  certain  time  it  would  be  well  to  pinch 
out  the  tip  of  the  shoot  in  order  to  for¬ 
ward  bud-production.  Such  varieties  as 
Leigh  Park  Wonder,  Alafeking  Hero, 
J.  H.  Silsbury,  Lady  Conyers,  Henry 
Perkins.  Mrs.  A.  H.  Lee,  E.  J.  Brooks, 
Mrs.  R.  H.  Pearson,  W.  Jinks,  Airs. 
R.  C.  Pulling,  Kathleen  Stoop,  Airs.  Bark¬ 
ley,  Alarshal  Oyama,  Aliss  Phillis  Chit¬ 
tenden,  and  Airs.  J.  Dunn  should  make  a 
break  before  the  third  week  of  April,  and 
such  of  them  as' are  going  on  to  second 
crown  buds  will  produce  a  first  crown 
bud  about  the  middle  of  June.  Some 
growers  pinch  the  shoots  in  June  to  cause 
the  plants  to  produce  second  crowns,  but 
while  these  are  generally  right  to  time, 
the  resulting  flowers  are  invariably  under¬ 
sized.  R.  Barnes. 


The  Flower  Garden. 

Gardeners  and  Gardeners. 

During  the  past  week  or  two  there  has 
been  feverish  activity  amongst  the  half-and- 
half  type  of  gardener.  This  type  usually 
wakes  up  to  the  fact  that  it  is  time  to  make 
a  move  when  Good  Friday  arrives.  Like 
the  snail,  he  goes  to  roost,  as  it  were,  when 
October  comes  in,  and  forgets  all  about  his 
garden  until  spring  has  sprung.  Of  course 
the  thorough-going  gardener  also  becomes 
very  active,  not  feverishly  so,  for  having 
made  early  preparations  he  is  able  to  cope 
with  spring  work  without  over-taxing  him- 
•self  to  the  extent  of  having  to  dig  the  gar¬ 
den  on  Good  Friday  and  planting  and  sow¬ 
ing  on  Easter  Monday. 

The  Weather. 

Right  through  the  latter  half  of  March 
we  had  wonderful  weather,  with  extremely 
powerful  sunshine,  although  the  nights  were 
bitterly  cold.  Nevertheless,  March,  1907, 
was  a  distinct  improvement  on  March,  1906, 
for  then  we  literally  swam  in  water,  where¬ 
as  this  year  we  had  to  fall  back  upon  the 
water-can  when  planting  out  small  things. 
Calceolarias,  etc. 

The  planting  of  perennials  and  biennials 
should  have  been  completed  by  this  time  in 
order  to  give  them  a  fair  chance.  Calceo¬ 
larias  ought  to  go  in  now,  for  there,  is  no 
doubt  that  late  planting  is  the  cause  of 
these  fine  bedders  going  off  without  any 
apparent  reason. 

Sweet  Peas. 

It  is  now  safe  to  plant  out  early  raised 
Sweet  Peas.  If  they  are  being  set  out  singly 
always  make  the  holes  deep  enough  to  take 
the  roots  at  full  length.  Sweet  Peas  natu¬ 
rally  strike  deeply,  and  by  so  planting  they 
get  over  the  shift  more  quickly  than  when 
the  roots  are  cramped  into  a  shallow  hole. 
If  the  seeds  were  sown  in  threes  in  small 
pots,  no  disturbance  is  necessary. 

Pricking-  Out  Annuals. 

Annuals  raised  in  frames  should  now  be 
growing  steadily,  and  in  many  cases  they 
will  be  ready  for  pricking  out.  For  this 
purpose  always  use  boxes,  and  fill  them  al¬ 
most  level  With  good  light  soil.  A  full 
third  of  well  rotted  manure  encourages  the 
seedlings  to  make  a  lot  of  fibrous  roots,  so 
that  at  the  time  for  planting  out  they  may 
be  cut  out  without  any  fear  of  the  soil 
falling  away  from  the  roots.  The  general 
run  of  half-hardy  annuals  require  1^  to 
2  inches  of  room  when  pricked  out.  A  light 
sprinkling  with  a  fine  rosed  can  should 
follow,  after  which  the  boxes  should  be 
placed  in  cool  frames,  the  lights  being  kept 
close  for  a  few  days.  If  the  seedlings  have 
been  subjected  to  a  fair  amount  of  heat,  and 
space  will  allow  it,  they  will  get  hold  of 
the  soil  more  quickly  if  kept  in  the  warm 
frame  for  a  few  days.  However,  it  is  not 
wise  to  use  great  heat  with  the  general  run 
of  things,  so  that  if  after  pricking  out  the 
seedlings  are  placed  in  cooler  quarters  they 
will  do  quite  well,  but  it  is  advisable  to 
cover  the  frames  at  night.  Be  very  careful 
with  water,  as  damping  off  is  likely  to  cause 
trouble. 

Pruning  Roses. 

Rose  pruning  is  a  matter  that  causes  a 
rre-a:  deal  c-f  heart-burning,  but  it  is  not 
really  a  serious  matter.  The  most  serious 
item  is  when  people  prune  too  early,  so  that 
frost  badly  injures  the  young  shoots.  I  have 


had  some  of  it,  and  so  can  speak  from  ex¬ 
perience.  Pruning  need  no  longer  be  de¬ 
layed  in  any  quarter.  Although  some  people 
say  that  Teas  do  not  require  much  pruning, 
1  certainly  give  my  own  a  fairly  hard 
turn.  This  season  I  ,  have  had  to  prune 
harder  than  usual,  owing  to  the  injury  by 
frost. 

Clematis. 

Everyone  is  fond  of  Clematises,  and  the 
present  time  is  a  good  one  for  planting. 
Strong  plants  are  always  obtainable  in  pots, 
the  price  runping  from  is.  upwards.  Prune 
or  cut  back  hard  the  Jackmanni  type,  as  they 
flower  entirely  upon  the  current  growths. 
It  is  always  advisable  when  buying  locally 
to  ascertain  what  .group  the  plants  belong 
to,  as  if  the  lanuginosa  or  florida  type  is 
substituted  for  jackmanni,  one  may  perhaps 
cut  back  hard,  and  so  cut  away  all  the 
flowers,  as  these  latter  types,  together  with 
a  few  others,  flower  on  old  wood. 

Other  Climbing  Plants. 

While  on  the  climbing  plant  subject  it 
would  be  as  well  to  point  out  that  there 
is  still  time  to  plant  such  things  as  Ivies, 
Passion  Flowers,  Roses,  Honeysuckles,  etc., 
providing  the  plants  have  been  grown  in 
pots  Many  nurserymen  make  a  speciality 
of  pot  plants  of  this  kind. 

Lawns. 

Law-ns  have  now  reached  a  stage  resem¬ 
bling.  a  small  boy’s  hair  before  he  goes  to 
the  barber.  Unless  the  machine  is  a  power¬ 
ful  one,  it  will  be  found  better  to  leave  the 
collecting  box  off.  Before  commencing  to 
mow,  make  sure  that  the  grass  is  free  from 
stones  and  odd  pieces.  A  thorough  sweep¬ 
ing  and  rolling  should  precede  mowing. 
Evergreen  Shrubs  and  Trees. 

The  present  is  the  best  time  for  planting 
evergreen  shrubs  and  trees,  like  Hollies, 
Yews,  Pines,  etc.  It  has  long  been  known 
that  such  shrubs  stand  shifting  better  when 
they  are  just  commencing  to  grow.  Should 
dry  weather  follow,  water  must  be  given  and 
an  occasional  spraying  will  help  the  shrubs 
along. 

Gladioli  and  the  Summer  Hyacinth. 

Gladioli  should  no  longer  be  kept  out  of 
tfye  ground.  The  beautiful  summer  Hya¬ 
cinth,  Galtonia  candicans,  should  also  be 
planted  at  once. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

Strawberries. 

Autumn-planted  beds  of  Strawberries  will 
pay  for  hoeing  if  there  is  no  manure  mulch 
to  prevent  it.  Pot  plants  may  still  be  set 
out.  Make  the  soil  very  firm  and  mulch 
with  manure  afterwards. 

Catch  Crops. 

It  is  usual  with  many  people  to  utilise 
the  spaces  between  newly-planted  Straws 
for  growing  Lettuces  and  ether  catch  crops. 

Figs. 

Outdoor  Figs  should  be  pruned  without 
further  delay.  Young  trees  may  still  be 
planted  from  pots. 

Wall  Trees. 

Wall  trees  now  in  flower  must  be  pro¬ 
tected  at  nights  to  ward  off  frosts. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  suffer  from  blister 
a  great  deal  if  thev  are  not  protected  frem 
very  cold  winds.  Fish  netting  would  be  a 
draughty  costume  for  we  poor  humans,  but 
it  serves  well  for  protecting  such  fruits  as 
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it  splits  up  the  winds  as  it  were.  He 
growers  surround  their  plantations .  wi 
coarse  netting  for  this  very  reason. 
Hoeing  Among  Fruit  Trees. 

The  hoe  should  now  be  at  work  amor 
fruit  trees  that  have  not  been  mulched  wi 
manure.  As  I  have  frequently  pointed  ou 
there  is  no  hoe  so  good  as  the  Sproughtc 
for  such  work. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Celery. 

Early-raised  Celery  should  now  be  fit  fc 
planting  out  in  beds,  providing  that  th 
plants  have  been  thoroughly  hardenec 
There  is  no  better  way  to  get  good, -stron 
stuff  than  by  making  up  a  firm  base  o 
ashes,  and  covering  it  with  a  couple  o 
inches  of  well-rotted  manure.  Over  thi 
spread  an  inch  or  so  of  good,  light  s<ii 
and  set  out  the  plants  from  about  4  to  (I 
inches  apart. 

Cauliflowers. 

The  other  occupants  of  frames,  such  a 
Tomatos  and  Cauliflower,  should  be  growing 
nicely  now.  The  latter,  if  thoroughly  har 
dened,  may  be  planted  out  in  rich  soil. 

A  New  savoy. 

The  last  of  the  Brassicas  should  now  b« 
sown.  Last  season  I  mentioned  that  I  wa; 
trying  a  new  conical-headed  Savoy.  Thi; 
proved  to  be  a  really  fine  thing,  and  it  caused 
quite  a  stir  when  I  exhibited  it  at  our  local 
shows. 

T  urnips. 

It  is  pretty  well  safe  to  sow  Turnips  any¬ 
where  now,  as  the  seed  comes  up  quickly. 
Dust  over  with  lime  or  road  dust  as  soon 
as  the  seedlings  appear.  The  flea  does  not 
relish  this  dressing.  Grass  from  the  mow¬ 
ing  box  is  also  of  great  value. 

Various  Sowings. 

Maimcrop  Peas  may  be  sown,  also  French 
Beans.  Frequent  sowings  of  Lettuce  and 
Radish  are  essential  to  keep  up  a  constant 
supply. 

Planting  Potatos. 

Soil  that  is  right  should  be  planted  with 
Potatos,  but  unsprouted  sets  should  not  be 
used  unless  they  are  reliable. 

Early  Peas. 

Early  Peas  should  have  a  little  earth 
drawn  towards  them.  Give  stacks  to  varie¬ 
ties  that  grow  above  one  foot  in  height. 

Onions. 

Early-raised  Onions,  if  well  hardened, 
should  now  be  set  out.  Keep  the  soil  well 
stirred  afterwards: 

Marrows  and  Ridge  Cucumbers. 

Marrows  and  ridge  'Cucumbers  may  be 
sown  in  pots  under  a  hand-light  or  frame. 
A  slight  heat,  it  possible,  should  be  given. 

Hgrti. 


The  Amateur’s  Greenhouse. 

Crotons  and  Dracaenas. 

These  may  now1  be  taken*  in  hand,  with  a 
view  to  increase,  in  almost  any  greenhouse 
warmed  by  hot-water  pipes.  The  plants 
should  be  made  thoroughly  clean  before 
cutting  them  up,  as  insects  thrive  apace 
under  the  warm  and  moist  conditions  that 
are  essential  to  successful  propagation. 
Full  details  of  tongueing  and  ringing  these 
were  given  in  the  issue  of  [February  23rd, 
and  I  would  refer  interested  readers  thereto. 
Shade  will,  however,  be  more  important  now 
than,  it  was  when  the  notes  were  written, 
and  owing  to  increased  sun  heat,  one  may 
well  be  more  liberal  with  the  supply  of 
moisture.  Old  plants  which  are  not  leggy 
and  shabb}'  may  now  be  repotted,  though 
if  well  fed  they  will  generally  remain  two 
seasons  in  the  same  sized  pot.  Weak  soot 
water  is  a  splendid  stimulant  for  Crotons 
and  Dracaenas,  and  may  be  given  at  every 
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atering;  it  is  also  useful  for  syringing, 
■jing  deterrent  of  insects. 

weet  Pea  Cutting’s. 

The  autumn-sewn  Sweet  Peas  will  now  be 
ell  in-  bloom,  and  should  anything  in  the 
ay  of  a  novei  sport  have  occurred,  and 
hould  it  be  wished  to  perpetuate  any 
ariety,  cuttings  may  now  be  readily  rooted, 
hey  will  be  found  near  the  pots  and  as 
ide  branches  to  the  main  stems,  and  may 
e  placet^  some  half-a-dozen  together  in 
in.  pots.  These  should  be  stood  in  the 
ropagating  case,  or  in  a  deep  box  covered 
/ith  panes  of  glass,  and  be  well  shaded 
mil  rooted.  If  carefully  hardened  off  and 
.lanted  in  the  garden  they  will  give  plenty 
f  flowers  before  July  is  out.  As  flowering 
iminishes  on  the  old  plants,  cut  them  back 
bout  half-way,  and  when  they  start  to  grow 
gain  plant  them  out  of  doors;  they  will 
oon  be  in  full  vigour,  and  give  welcome 
arly  flowers. 

Tuning  Deutzias. 

When  these  have  finished  flowering  they 
hould  be  cut  hard  back,  and  kept  well 
vringed  until  they  again  start  into  growth. 
)o  not  be  afraid  to  use  the  knife,  as  the 
.arder  the  shoots  are  cut  back  the  stronger 
viH  be  the  new  growths.  The  plants  should 
•e  kept  in  the  greenhouse  until  they  have 
mished  growing,  when  they  should  be 
ither  stood  out  of  doors  on  a  bed  of  ashes 
,r  planted  out  in  a  reserve  plot  of  ground. 
Vinter-Flowering  Begonias. 

With  very  many  growers  Begonia  Gloire 
le  Lorraine,  and  perhaps  one  of  its  white 
orrns,  begins  and  ends  the  collection  of 
vinter-flowering  Begonias,  and  I  do  not  say 
hat  they  are  not  wise  to  so  restrict  their 
hoice,  for  Gloire  de  Lorraine  is  certainly 
ine  of  the  finest  flowering  plants  ever  raised, 
lut  something  more  than  the  ordinary  40 
legs,  in  winter  greenhouse  temperature  is 
equired  to  do  it  justice,  and  I  would  ad- 
ise  readers  who  have  not  a  well-heated 
greenhouse  to  leave  this  Begonia  alone. 
Those  who  have  old,  cut-back  plants-  should 
tow  be  able  to  find  and  strike  plenty  of 
;uttings,  the  young  growths  pushing  up 
from  near  the  base  being  the  best  to  use. 
Failing  cuttings,  excellent  plants  can  be 
obtained  by  inserting  sound  leaves  round  the 
;dges  of  pots  filled  with  light,  sandy  soil 
ind  kept  warm  and  moist.  Cuttings  of  B. 
nanicata,  B.  hydrocotylifolia  and  others  of 
fie  winter-flowering  section  should  also  go 
in  now. 

Malmaison  Carnations. 

Two-year-old  plants  will  now  be  well 
advanced  towards  flowering,  and  must  not 
be  stinted  of  water.  Be  careful  to  avoid 
pouring  cold  water  among  the  stems  and 
leaves,  and  also  see  that  the  plants  escape 
the  heavy  syringings  at  this  season  gener¬ 
ally  given  to  them  in  greenhouses.  Wet 
foliage  means  rust,  and  rust  means  no 
blooms,  and  perhaps  the  death  of  the  plant. 
A  little  weak  liquid  manure  should  now  be 
given  occasionally,  or  a  top-dressing  of  that 
finest  of  Carnation  manures,  Clay’s  Ferti¬ 
liser. 

Vegetable  Marrows. 

Raising  these  is  quite  legitimate  work  for 
!  the  greenhouse,  and  seeds  sown  now  will 
.  give  nice  plants  by  the  end  of  May.  Place 
i  two  seeds  in  the  centre  of  a  well-drained 
4  in.  pot,  and  pull  out  the  weakest  seedling 
should  two  show.  As  soon  as  the  second 
pair  of  leaves  are  made,  place  the  plants  in 
a  cold  frame  and  grow  them  sturdily. 
Bouvardias. 

Plants  cut  back  when  they  havp  finished 
flowering  should  now  be  making  new  shoots. 
When  this  is  the  case,  shake  away  the  old 
:  soil,  trim  the  roots  in,  and  repot  in  a  size 
smaller  pot.  Use  plenty  of  sand  round  the 
roots,  and  pot  firmly.  The  plants  must  be 
kept  in  the  greenhouse  for  at  least  another 
six  weeks.  Pieces  of  old  roots,  about  an 


inch  long  and  as  thick  as  a  stout  knitting 
needle,  may  be  buried  half-an-inch  deep  in 
a  well-drained  pan  of  sandy  soil,  and  will 
give  useful  young  plants  if  kept  warm  and 
moist. 

Caladiuma. 

These  handsome  foliage  plants  are  unique 
for  room  adornment  in  winter,  and  one  or 
two  should  be  now  purchased  and  potted 
on.  Bulbs  started  at  home  will  also  be 
ready  for  larger  pots,  for  liberal  treatment 
at  all  times  is  necessary  to  do  the  plants 
justice.  Never  allow  them  to  become  pot- 
bound,  and  feed  well  when  in1  their  final 
pots. 

SUNNYSIDE. 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

Seasonable  Notes. 

The  winter,  with  us,  although  very  severe, 
is  remarkable  for  the  length  of  time  frosts 
have  continued.  It  should  also  be  noted 
how  small  the  rainfall  has  been ;  this,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  drvjng  winds  and  bright 
sunshine,  has  resulted  in  an  exceedingly 
dry  condition  of  the  outside  atmosphere. 
To  procure  the  conditions  suitable  for  our 
Orchids  we  are1  called  upon  to  resort  to 
more  frequent  dampings  of  the  floors,  stag¬ 
ings,  etc.,  and  also  to  provide  more  root 
moisture.  The  East  Indian  Orchids,  Den- 
drobiums,  and  most  of  the  Cattleya  family 
enjoy  these  conditions,  but  the  cool  house 
Odontoglossugis  and  Cypripediums,  especi¬ 
ally  where  the  latter  have  quite  recently 
been  subjected  to  repotting,  do  not  thrive 
so  well  as  when  damper  conditions  are  ex¬ 
perienced  outside.  These  are  considera¬ 
tions  which  the  thoughtful  cultivator  must 
always  have  in  mind,  and  by  so  doing  many 
undesirable  results  may  be  avoided. 
Syringing. 

In  bright  weather  the  syringe  may  now 
be  used  with  advantage  in  the  warm  divi¬ 
sions.  Syringing  lightly  or  spraying  over¬ 
head  is  very  beneficial  to  the  plants,  during 
existing  conditions  outside,  but  care  must  be 
taken  to  spray  sufficiently  early  in  the  day 
to  permit  of  the  foliage  becoming  dry  before 
evening,  and  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  ex¬ 
cessive  atmospheric  moisture  by  the  time 
the  cool  evening  temperatures  are  reached. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  damp  the  floors,  stag¬ 
ing,  etc.,  as  soon  in  the  morning  as  the 
normal  conditions  of  the  houses  are  reached. 
Ventilation. 

Dispense  with  as  much  artificial  heat  as 
possible  and  substitute  sun  heat ;  better  to 
reduce  ventilation  than  to  have  to  resort  to 
artificial  heat  to  maintain  the  desired  tem¬ 
peratures.  It  is  surprising  the  amount  of 
artificial  heat  that  can  be  dispensed  with, 
with  discreet  use  of  the  roof  blinds  and 
ventilation.  I  am  not  an  advocate  of  the 
use  of  roof  ventilators,  as  I  consider  in  their 
use  we  permit  the  escape  of  the  moisture 
which  we  endeavour  to  provide  for  the  life 
of  the  plants.  All  our  ventilation  is  done 
from  the  lower  ventilators. 

Over-Flowering  of  Plants. 

A  great  deal  of  harm  is  done  from  per¬ 
mitting  the  flower  scape  to  remain  on  the 
plants  too  long  after  they  have  become  fully 
expanded.  Take,  for  example,  the  huge 
spikes  we  procure  from  Oncidium  marshal - 
lianum  and  others  of  this  section.  What  a 
tax  it  must  be  on  the  plants  to  develop  the 
flower  scape  and  expand  the  flowers.  Plants 
of  this  description  usually  show  signs  of 
distress  before  the  flowers  expand.  Leave 
them  until  the  flowers  are  past  and  we  find 
the  pseudo-bulbs  shrivelled  alarmingly. 
Take,  again,  Odonloglossum  crispum,  where 
the  flowers  last  in  perfection  for  several 
weeks.  If  there  is  anything  like  a  quantity 
of  flowers  on  the  scape,  the  pseudo-bulbs 
suffer  by  shrinking.  This  should  be  avoided 
as  far  as  possible,  as  the  plants  must  again 


regain  their  normal  conditions  before  we  can 
expect  them  to  produce  growth.  This  not 
only  delays  plants  from  starting  into  growth 
at  the  proper  season,  but  the  result  of  the 
strain  thus  placed  on  them  is  apparent  in 
the  weakly  and  unsatisfactory  conditions 
produced  in  the  next  season’s  growth.  As 
plants  of  this  description  produce  flowers 
which  will  last  a  considerable  time,  if  they 
are  cut  and  placed  in  water,  in  the  house 
in  which  they  have  been  grown,  there  is 
little  reason  in  permitting  them  to  remain  so 
long  uncut  that  the  plants  are  frequently  so 
detrimentally  affected.  H.  J.  Chapman. 

- - 

Salvia  Grahami. 


A  Pretty  Flowering  Shrub. 

Flowering  shrubs  which  produce  their 
wonted  blossoms  at  an  early  age,  and  be¬ 
fore  attaining  to  great  size,  are  of  much 
value,  especially  to  owners  of  rather 
small  gardens  where  big  things  cannot  be 
accommodated. 

Upon  this  account  as  well  as  by  reason 
of  the  bright  and  effective  colour  of  its 
flowers,  Salvia  Grahami  is  a  shrub  of  con¬ 
siderable  merit.  V  e  have  sometimes 
heard  the  plant  somewhat  harshly  criti¬ 
cised  as  being  a  rough,  untidy  subject 
that  throws  out  a  lot  of  long,  straggling 
growths  and  very  few  flowers.  In  certain 
instances,  we  must  admit,  the  criticism 
is  true,  but  it  is  more  of  a  reflection  upon 
the  management  on  the  part  of  the  culti¬ 
vator  than  upon  the  plant  itself.  To 
leave  the  plant  to  grow  at  its  own  sweet 
will  is  a  mistake,  for  the  result  will  be 
exactly  in  accord  with  the  critics’  accusa¬ 
tions,  and  we  shall  get  a  loose,  shabby- 
looking  bush  with  branches  about  four  or 
more  feet  in  length,  bearing  but  a  very 
small  number  of  blossoms  quite  at  the 
extremities  of  the  stems.  On  the  other 
hand,  by  a  free  use  of  the  knife,  cutting 
all  the  strongest  growths  hard  back,  we 
shall  obtain  a  compact  bush  of  symmetri¬ 
cal  outline,  a  large  number  of  rigid  stems, 
and  a  greatly  increased  quantity  of  bloom. 
The  writer  has  just  viewed  a  large  bed  of 
this  brilliantly-coloured  Salvia,  which  is 
one  level  sheet  of  colour,  and  it  is  at  the 
present  time  (early  September)  one  of  the 
finest  things  in  the  establishment,  which 
contains  a  large  and  representative  col¬ 
lection  of  all  classes  of  hardy  plants. 
Last  spring  every  plant  was  cut  hard 
back  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  ground, 
and  the  current  season's  growth  has  in 
consequence  been  very  uniform,  while  the 
flowers  are  of  increased  size  and  brilliancy 
Readers  who  possess  Salvia  Grahami  will 
do  well  to  adopt  this  treatment  next  sea¬ 
son,  for  I  am  sure  the  results  will  be 
extremely  gratifying. 

For  the  benefit  of  any  who  may  be  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  plant,  I  may  describe 
it  as  being  of  a  very  bright  crimson  lake. 
The  stems  are  slender,  but  wiry,  and  the 
foliage  is  verv  fresh  looking,  and  freely 
produced. 

The  odour  of  the  leaves  reminds  one  of 
Black  Currants,  q.nd  whenever  the  plants 
are  disturbed  by  breeze,  or  handling,  the 
scent  is  very  powerful. 

Propagation  is  easy,  cuttings  rooting 
with  freedom,  and  if  the  rooted  cuttings 
are  potted,  and  the  tips  of  the  shoots 
pinched  out,  nice,  sturdy  plants  for  con- 
senator)’  decoration  will  be  obtained. 

Heather  Bell. 
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The  Indiarubber  Plant. 


(Ficus  elastica). 


Although  this  well  known  ornamental 
plant  with  smooth  shin  mg  green  leaves 
umaliy  classed  as  a  stove  subject,  it 
can  be  successfully  grown  in  any  warm 
greenhouse  and  answers  admirably  for 
ciecosatue  purposes  in  Swelling  looms 
where  a  fairly  even  temperatuie  can  be 
maintained  :  tut  at  the  same  time  it  is 
useless  to  expect  the  plant  to  thrive  in 
places  where  the  temperature  varies  con¬ 
siderably  Or  is  alternately  hot  and  cold. 
A  compost  suited  to  the  requirements  of 
the  Indiarubber  Plant  is  composed  of  four 
parts  loam,  one  part  peat  and  one  part 
sand,  whilst  a  temperature  of  from  55  to 
00  degrees  •  is  -  desirable  in  the  summer, 
with  not  less  than  forty  five  degrees  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  months.  Other  important 
cultural  points  to  be  observed  are  that 
shade  from  the  sun  is  necessary'  wait 
moderate  supplies  of  water,  especially  dur¬ 
ing  spring  and  summer,  whilst  the  foliage 
should  be  frequently  syringed  and 
sponged  and  the  plants,  repotted  before 


and  draughts,  exposure  to  varying  tem¬ 
perature  .and  want  of  repotting.  I'o 
bring-  such  plants  into  better  shape  and 
reduce  their  height  stem-rooting  must  be 
resorted  to.  This  operation,  as  will  be 
gathered  from  the  term,  is  to  induce  roots 
to  be  emitted  from  the  stem  at- any  desired 
point,  April  and  May  be.ng  the  best 
months  to  commence. 

The  accompanying  sketch,  Fig  1,  illus¬ 
trates  a  leggy  Indiarubber  Plant,  the 
point  A  indicat. ng  where  it  is  proposed  to 
root  the  stem.  First  obtain  -a  three  or 
four  inch  flower  pot  and  saw  it  into  two 
pieces  as  shown  in  Fig.  2,  enlarging  the 
drainage  hole  at  the  same  time.  At  the 
point  A  in.  the  stem  of  the  plant  cut  a  slit 
or  tongue  in  an  upward  direction,  about 
half  the  thickness  of  the  stem,  and  to  keep 
it  open  place  a  small  stone  in  the  slit,  as 
indicated  in  sketch  3.  Secure  the  split 
pot  round  the  stem  at  the  point  where  it 
has  been  cut.  tie  firmly  together  and  fill 
with  good  sandy  soil ;  also  support  the 


Propagating  the  Indiarubber  Plant. 


1.  Tall,  hare-stemmed,  -plant ;  2,  pot  sawn  in  two  halves ;  3,  stem  with  tongue  cut  in  it. 
with  one  half  of  the  pot  put  in  position  ;  4,  the  two  halves  of  the  pot  tied,  supported  with 

stakes  and  filled  with  compost. 


they  become  potbound,  March  and  April 
being  a  good  time  to  perform  this  opera¬ 
tion. 

In  course  of  time  Indiarubber  Plants 
lose  or  shed  their  lower  leaves,  becoming 
leggy,  unsightly  and  useless  for  decorative 
purposes,  this  being  caused  more  often 
than  not  by  growth  receiving  a  check  of 
some  kind,  as  for  instance  through  want 
of  water,  over-watering,  exposure  to  frost 


plant  and  pot  with  three  stakes,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  4. 

Place  the  plant  in  a  warm  and  moist 
house,  shade  from  the  sun,  keeping  both 
pots  well  supplied  with  moisture  '  and  in 
five  or  six  weeks  roots  will  have' been 
emitted  from  the  split  stem  and  th-6 
dwarfed  plant  may  be  removed,  but  th‘i£ 
must  be  done  gradually'  by  fifist  cutting 
partly  through  the  stem  close  under  the 
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split  pot  and  waiting  for  a  few  day's  to  see 
what  effect  it  has  upon  the  plant.  Should 
the  leaves  flag  at  all  it  may  be  taken 
for  granted  that  the  roots  are  not  strong 
enough  _to  support  the  plant,  and  the  cut 
in  the  stem  must  not  on  any  account  he 
deepened  or  interfered  with  until  all  signs 
of  flagging  have  disappeared.  nut 
should  no  signs  of  flagging  be  apparent 
the  cut  in  tire  stem  may  be  deepened  a 
little  every  two  days  until  the  plant  is 
severed  from  the  main  stem,  when  it  must 
be  placed  in  a  shady  position  and  l;e- 
quently  syringed  for  a  fortnight,  after 
which  repot  into  a  larger  pot,  as  Fig.  5, 
and  treat  as  an  established  plant. 

If  desired  a  ball  of  moss  may  be  bound 
round  the  split  stem  in  place  of  the  pot,  as 
shown  in  f  ig.  6,  a  tongue  being  iormed 
as  before,  or  if  desired,  two  tongues  may 
be  cut,  one  each  side  of  the  stem  as  shown 
in  Fig.  7.  The  plant  should  he  plated 
in  a  warm  temperature  and  the  moss  kept 
well  moistened,  and  when  roots  show- 
through,  the  shortened  plant  may  be  re¬ 
moved  as-  before.  Indiarubber  Plants 
may'  be  increased  or  propagated  by  stem 
rooting  side  branches  or  by  inserting 
shoots  in  pots  of  compost  as  before 
described ;  or  again,  portions  of  the  stem 
about  two  inches  long,  to  which  a  leaf 
must  be  attached,  as  shown  in  Fig.  S.  will 
grow,  and  should  be  potted  as  shown  in 
Fig.  9,  the  leaf  being  supported  l:y  a 
stake.  Spring  is  the  best" time' to  insert 
the  cuttings,  and  a  propagating  frame 
should  be  employed.  ORTUS. 

* - - 


Linaria  CpMaria  Globosa. 


The  old  favourite  “Kenilworth  Ivy”  is  ; 
pretty  plant  indeed,  especially  when 
tumbling  down  the  face  of  an  old  wall,  or 
creeping  among  the  rough  stones  of  the. 
rockery.  The  long  trailing  growths  with 
scolloped  leaves  and  rosy  purple  flowers 
wear  a  distinct  “old-world”  appearance, 
and  are  reminiscent  of  a  restful  repose  and 
unfettered  freedom.  For  all  that  it  is 
good  to  have  a  more  compact  and  neat 
habited  form  for  certain  purposes,  such, 
for  instance,  as  furnishing  a  small  cir¬ 
cular  bed,  or  a  narrow  border  at  the  foot 
of  a  window  casement. 

We  have,  therefore,  a  keen  appreciation 
of  the  merits  of  the  compact  form  of  this 
plant  which  goes  under  the  distinctive 
name  L.  C.  globosa,  for  it  is  the  same  fine 
old  plant  within  a  restricted  area,  and 
really  it  has  the  appearance  of  possessing 
as  many  leaves  and  flowers  within  a  few 
inches  of  space  as  does  the  original  type 
in  as  many  feet. 

Each  is  beautiful  and  useful  in  its  way, 
and  the  only  point  on  which  care  need? 
be  exercised'  is  in  the  choice  of  the  form 
most  suitable  for  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  intended.  Heather  Bell. 

- - 

The  Cilician  Winter  Aconite. 

The  recently  introduced  Winter 
Aconite  (Eranthis  cilicica)  appears  to  be 
as  hardy  as  the  common  one,  seeing  that 
it  has  stood  out  two  winters  unprotected 
in  a  London  suburban  garden.  This 
year,  being  later,'  it  flowered  in  March. 
The  slender /character  of  the  green  leaves 
surrounding  the  flowers,  gives  the  plant 
a  more  refined  appearance  than  the  com¬ 
mon  one. 
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The  Tree  Carnation. 


l'his  variety  of  Carnation  is  now  be  com - 
r  ^  very  popular  favourite.  The  efforts 
ule  bv  the  new  Winter  Flowering  Car¬ 
rion  Society,  and  a  few  well  known 
owers,  have  called  particular  attention 
this  class,  especially  the  American 
ction.  At  the  Society's  Show,  held  m 
nidon  at  the  end  of  last  season,  some 
rv  choice  varieties  were  exhibited. 
nong  them  being  a  few  hybrids  raised 
this  country  which  were  placed  by  the 
dges  in  the  first  rank. 

As  many  amateurs  seem  to  experience 
eat  difficulty  in  propagating  this  class 
Carnation  the  following  hints  may  be 

The  method  I  adopt,  and  which  I  have 
unci  to  be  the  most  successful,  is  as  toi- 
W5__I  make  a  box  of  good  stout  board, 
!  inches  long,  12  inches  wide,  and  10 
dies  deep,  boring  a  few  holes  m  the 
ittom.  Over  these  are  p.aced  a  little 
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NOTES  ON  PROPAGATING, 

tings,  and  require  no  preparation  beyond 
removing  the  lower  leaves.  The  cuttings 
should  then  be  placed  one  inch  deep  in 
the  sand  and  pressed  in  firmly.  Each 
row  should  be  labelled  to  avoid  mistakes 
when  lifting  the  young  plants  later,  that 
is  if  different  varieties  are  placed  in  the 
box.  When  the  box  is  full,  I  give  them  a 
good  soaking  to  settle  the  sand  firm.v 
around  the  base  of  the  cutting,  and  for 
this  purpose  a  fine  rosed  water  pot  shou.d 
be  used.  Then  a  piece  of  glass  is  placed 
on  the  top  of  the  box,  and  the  box  shaded 
from  the  sun.  The  glass  must  be  wiped 
dry  twice  a  day. 

If  the  temperature  of  the  sand  is  kept 
to  about  60  clegs,  the  cuttings  should  be 
rooted  in  about  25  clays.  Great  care  must 
be  e’xercised  in  watering;  either  too  little 
or  too  much  will  suffice  to  ruin  the  whole 
'.batch,  when  given  it  should  be  clone  eai  ly 
so  as  to  allow  the  grass  to  dry  off  fcefoic 


Fropagating  the  Indiarubber  Plant. 

5,  The  rooted  -plant  repotted ;  6,  a  tall,  bare-stemmed  plant  tongued  and  tied  round  imta 
moss;  p ,  stem  with  two  tongues  cut  in  it;  8,  leaf  until  a  small  piece  of  stem  attacned 
to  it;  Q,  leaf  inserted  in;a  pot  and  staked.  . 


moss,  which  provides  all  the  drainage 
necessary.  Four  inches  of  clean  silver 
sand  is  then  placed  in  the  box,  levelled, 
thoroughly  moistened,  and  rammed  down 
firmly  with  a  brick.  The  box  is  then 
placed  on  two  blocks  of  wood,  each  six 
inches  thick,  on  the  hot  water  pipes. 

The  cuttings,  which  should  not  be  less 
than  three  to  four  inches  in  length,  are 
then  taken ;  those  shoots  pulled  from  the 
axils  of  the  main  stem  form  the  best  cut- 
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sand,  and  the  size  of  the  pots  should  be 
2 inch  or  small  thumbs.  When  potted 
keep  in  the  same  temperature  until  the 
roots  have  reached  the  sides  of  the  pots, 
when  they  may  then  be  removed  to  cooler 
quarters.  About  the  middle  of  April  the 
plants  should  be  potted  into  48  size  pots, 
and  when  they  are  about  six  inches  in 
height  the  growth  should  be  stopped  by 
pinching  out  the  point  of  the  shoot. 

E.  Cummins. 
-— ♦♦♦ - 

School  Children's  Spring  Flower  Show. 

At  the  Barnstaple  school  children's  first 
spring  flower  show  there  were  1,750  ex¬ 
hibits  from  bulbs  purchased  by  the  head 
teachers  at  their  own  expense,  and  retailed 
to  the  scholars  at  one  penny  each,  con¬ 
siderably  below  their  cost  price. 


Potatos 


night.  It  will  be  observed,  by  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  new  growths,  when  the  cut¬ 
tings  have  formed  roots,  and  they  may 
then  be  gradually  exposed  to  the  air  of 
the  house. 

In  lifting  them  for  their  first  potting 
great  care  should  be  taken  as  the  young 
roots  are  brittle,  and  easily  broken  away 
from  the  stem  or  callus.  A  good  compost 
for  this  first  potting  is  made  up  of  equal 
parts  of  loam,  leaf  mould,  and  coarse 


FOR  EXHIBITION. 

It  is  generally  considered  that  Potatos 
are  all  important  subjects  for  exhibition, 
either  as  single  dishes,  or  as  form.ng  part 
of  a  collection  of  vegetables. 

In  soil  fairly  rich,  deeply  worked,  and 
inclined  to  be  rather  light,  there  should 
be  no  difficulty  in  growing  first  rate 
tubers.  Strong,  or  rank,  manure  should 
be  avoided.  V\  hen  manure  is  put  on  the 
ground  it  should  be  in  the  autumn,  and 
dug  in  deeply,  leaving  the  surface  as 
rough  as  possible  for  the  winter's  frosts 
to  do  their  work.  Some  think  that  any¬ 
thing  in  the  shape  of  a  Potato  will  do  for 
seed  purposes.  This  is  a  grave  mistake, 
lor  here  lies  the  foundation  of  success  in 
a  large  measure.  It  is  a  question  of  be¬ 
ginning  well  that  leads  to  ending  well. 
No  trouble  should  be  thought  too  much 
in  preparing  the  sets.  Select  good  sized 
tubers  and  of  the  very  best  shape,  from 
four  to  six  ounces  in  weight,  and  set  them 
up  in  boxes  in  a  light  airy  place  secure 
from  frost.  They  will  then  sprout  and 
throw  up  short  strong  shoots  and  by  plant¬ 
ing  time  be  in  fine  condition.  Plant 
whole  sets,  rubbing  off  carefully  all 
weakly  side  shoots,  and  leaving  the  two 
strongest.  The  Ash  leaf  t}  pe  may  be  two 
feet  between  the  rows  and  iSin.  from  set 
to  set.  Stronger  growers  should  be  three 
feet  from  row  to  row,  and  the  same  m 
the  row.  They  will  well  repay  for  the  exja 
room  given  them.  Plant  carefully  about 
six  inches  deep  with  a  trowel,  loosening 
the  soil  well  ail  round,  and  taking  every 
care  not  to  injure  t,.e  shoots.  Fill  in 
round  the  set  with  nicely  prepared  sifted 
soil  in  which  a  small  quantity  of  soot  and 
wood  ashes  and  leaf  mould  form  a  part. 
When  growth  commences  they  should 
be  looked  over  frequently,  keeping  the 
ground  flat  hoed  until  fit  for  earthing  up. 
A  light  dressing  of  soot  and  superphos¬ 
phate  alterna.ely  will  help  them  on 
through  the  growing  period.  Protect 
with  Bracken  Fern  if  at  all  frosty. 

Varieties. — Early;  Ashleaf,  Duke  of 
York  and  Sir  J.  Llewellyn.  Second 
Earlies :  Windsor  Castle,  Snowdrop, 
Ideal,  ar  :1  Satisfaction.  Late:  Factor. 
Evergoo.l  and  U-p-to-Date.  For  show 
purposes  choose  clean,  well  shaped, 
speckle  ss  tubers,  even,  and  with  shallow 
eyes.  J.  SCAMMELL. 
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Address  :  The  Editor,  The  Gardening 
World,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may 
cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions 
should  be  as  brief  as  -possible  and  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a  separate  sheet 
of  papei  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  matte 
the  best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to 
prepare  and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline 
drawing  or  plan  of  their  gardens ,  indicating 
the  position  of  beds  and  lawns,  the  charac- 


STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

1711.  Plants  for  a  Greenhouse. 

I  have  a  small  lean-to  greenhouse  and 
want  to  furnish  it  with  plants  produced 
from  seed.  What  could  I  sow  now  to  make 
a  fair  show  of  easily  cultivated  flowering 
and  a  few  foliage  plants?  (Suburbia,  Kent). 

In  the  way  of  flowering  plants  you  could 
have  some  Ten-week  Stocks^  for  choice,  per¬ 
haps,  Princess  Alice,  with  sweet-scented 
flowers ;  also  East  Lothian  Stocks,  Petunias, 
and  China  Asters.  All  these  should  be  sown 
in  pots  or  seed  pans,  transplanted  into  boxes 
as  soon  as  they  are  fit  to  handle,  and  when 
they  have  grow  to  be  bushy  little  plants  you 
should  pot  them  off  singly,  at  first  in  small 
pots  and  into  larger  sizes  as  they  grow. 
The  secret  to  keep  these  growing  is  never 
to  let  them  become  pot-bound  before  giving 
them  a  fresh  shift  until  they  have  reached 
48  or  32-sized  pots  according  to  size.  There 
are  also  some  perennial  plants  which  you 
could  flower  under  the  conditions  you  name, 
including  FYancoa  ramosa  or  Bridal  Wreath, 
Fuchsias,  and  for  the  front  of  the  shelves 
Lobelia  Erinus  speciosa.  Greenery  to  mix 
with  these  would  consist  of  the  plant  gener¬ 
ally  known  as  Isolepis  gracilis,  Asparagus 
plumosus,  Smilax,  Nicotiana  colossea  and 
Grevillea  robusta.  The  Nicotiana  forms 
very  large  leaves,  so  that  if  you  cannot  ac¬ 
commodate  leaves  12  in.  to  18  in.  or  more 
in  length  you  could  omit  it.  It  is  a  giant 
Tobacco  plant  The  Grevillea  you  could 
probably  manage  to  raise  in  summer  when 
the  temperature  is  fairly  high.  All  of  these 
foliage  plants  are  perennials,  the  two  last 
are  shrubs. 

1712.  Carnation  Leaves  Spotted. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  matter  with 
my  Malmaison  Carnations?  Some  of  them 
have  got  the  leaves  spotted  like  the  enclosed. 
They  seemed  to  be  quite  healthy  till  lately. 
(Diaxthus,  Soms.). 

The  leaves  are  affected  with  Carnation 
spot,  and  no  doubt  this  was  contracted  in 
the  winter  time  during  the  short  dull  days 
when  moisture  was  more  abundant  in  the 
house  than  it  should  have  been  for  this  class 
of  plants.  The  leaves  merely  appear 
spotted  when  the  fungus  has  done  its  work 
and  burst  through  the  leaves  in  order  to 
scatter  the  ripe  spores.  What  you  should 
do  now  is  to  burn  the  worst  of  the  leaves  and 
in  the  early  part  of  the  day  syringe  the 
plants  with  sulphide  of  potassium  at  the 
rate  of  -t  oz.  to  the  gallon  of  water.  This 
should  be  done  without  delay  and  the  opera¬ 
tion  repeated  once  a  fortnight  so  as  to  de¬ 


ter  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall;  posi¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  garden ,  orchard,  etc.  The 
north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  over¬ 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  It 
should  also  be  stated  whether  the  garden  is 
flat  or  on  a  declivity,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  marked.  P articular s  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soil  will  also  help  us  to  give 
satisfactory  replies.  When  such  plans  are 
received  they  will  be  carefully  filed,  with  the 
name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and  will  be 
consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an  enquiry 
is  sent. 


stroy  the  spores  and  prevent  them  from  at¬ 
tacking  fresh  leaves.  You  might  get  “Se¬ 
lect  Carnations,  Picotees  and  Pinks,”  par¬ 
ticulars  of  which  you  will  find,  on  p.  vii. 
of  The  Gardening  World  for  March  30th. 
This  will  give  you  much  information  about 
methods  of  prevention  and  cure  of  diseased 
Carnations. 

1713.  Cyclamen  in  Different  Stages. 

Kindly  advise  as  to  treatment  of  seedling 
Cyclamen  persicum,  (a)  corms  from  seeds 
sown  last  year,  which  made  nice  leafage, 
but  no  flowers.  The  corms  are  about  in. 
in  diameter  and  in  4  in.  pots,  (b)  From 
seeds  sown  in  August,  six  or  seven  leaves 
the  size  of  a  6d.,  corms  about  the  size  of 
3d.  piece  and  in  3  in.  pots,  (c)  Tiny  seed¬ 
lings  sown  in  January  with  two  leaves  not 
bigger  than  sketch  enclosed. 

(a)  Your  first  lot  of  plants  must  have  been 
rather  small  to  flower  well  last  autumn. 
The  best  time  to  make  a  sowing  to  bloom 
in  late  autumn  and  early  winter  is  in  No¬ 
vember.  Probably  you  did  not  keep  them 
in  a  very  warm  house,  and  in  that  case  a 
sowing  in  October  would  even  be  better. 
These  old  corms  you  should  now  keep  on  the 
dry  side,  and  when  the  leaves  become  yellow 
they  can  be  allowed  to  rest  for  a  while  and 
later  on  they  will  show  signs  of  starting 
into  fresh  growth.  You  can  then  repot  them 
in  the  same  sized  pots  or  slightly  larger  in 
entirely  fresh  soil,  consisting  of  two  parts  of 
loam,  half  part  of  well-decayed  manure, 
haltf  part  leaf  mould  and  a  good  dash  of 
sand.  Put  the  pots  on  stages  or  shelves  close 
to  the  glass  and  water  to  keep  them  regu¬ 
larly  moist,  also  giving  them  ventilation. 
They  should  be  kept  at  a  temperature  of 
50  degs.  by  night  in  winter,  rising  5  degs. 
by  day  or  10  degs.  by  sun  heat.  This  will 
keep  them  in  a  genial  atmosphere  and  en¬ 
courage  growth.  (b)  These  young  plants 
should  be  kept  steadily  growing  till  about 
July,  when  they  should  be  ready  for  a  shift 
into  48-size  pots.  Insert  the  corms  about 
half  their  depth  in  the  soil,  leaving  the' 
crown  quite  clear  to  prevent  damping  when 
the  buds  begin  to  form  late  in  autumn. 
About  the  beginning  of  June  these  could  be 
placed  in  cold  frames  and  attended  regu¬ 
larly  to  in  the  matter  of  watering  and  ven¬ 
tilation.  Your  object  should  be  to  keep 
them  growing  steadily  by  a  genial  atmo¬ 
sphere  close  to  the  glass  with  plenty  of  air 
in  warm  weather.  They  should  frequently 
be  syringed  in  bright  weather  to  keep  down 
thrips  and  red  spideT.  Indeed,  it  often 
happens  during  dry  weather  that  these  pests 
obtain  a  footing  without  being  noticed  and 


spoil  the  plants.  If  you  have  reason 
suppose  that  these  pests  have  got  a  footir 
you  should  lay  the  pots  on  one  side  an 
thoroughly  syringe  the  under  side  of  tl 
leaves  with  strong  soapy  water,  (cj  The- 
tiny  seedlings  should  also  be  kept  growu 
steadily  in  a  favourable  situation  near  tl 
glass  in  a  greenhouse,  and  by  June  the 
should  be  ready  for  potting  singly  in; 
thumb  pots.  Some  time  in  June  they  ma 
be  transferred  to  a  cold  frame  and  kef 
under  the  same  favourable  conditions  as  tb 
others.  By  August  they  should  be  fit  fc 
3  in.  or  in-  Pots-  They  may  not  con 
mence  flowering  until  spring,  but  the 
should  be  kept  growing  steadily  in  the  sam 
temperature  as  mentioned  for  the  first  lo: 
The  secret  with  seedling  Cyclamen  is  ; 
keep  them  growing  steadily  from  the  tim 
-they  germinate  till  they  come  into  bloom 
The  best  growers  or  most  of  them  treat  then 
practically  as  annuals  and  throw  them  awa' 
after  they  have  flowered  once.  Some  goo- 
growers  also  flower  them  a  second  time,  bo 
it  requires  careful  management  to  do  then 
well. 


ROOM  PLANTS. 

1714.  Leaves  Turning  Brown. 

Should  the  leaves  of  indoor  plants  (sucl 
as  the  Lily  enclosed)  when  brown  at  the  tij 
be  cut  off?  (Freda,  Northamptonshire). 

The  leaves  of  evergreen  plants  should  n- 
be  wholly  cut  away  until  they  turn  yellow 
The  tips  often  become  brown  through  th» 
influence  of  the  dry  atmosphere  of  dwelling 
rooms,  but  that  does  not  indicate  that  thi 
leaf  is  of  no  further  service  unless  it  is  ven 
old  and  becomes  brown  or  yellow.  By 
means  of  a  pair  of  scissors  you  can  cu-t  of 
merely  the  brown  tips  in  such  a  way  as  u 
make  the  remaining  portion  of  the  leaf  seen 
quite  natural  and  fresh.  Every  leaf  yci 
can  retain  upon  a  plant  adds  so  much  to  it: 
vigour,  and  this  applies  more  particular!} 
to  leathery  legyes  like  the  Parlor  Palm  oi 
any  of  the  Palms  proper.  Only  the  brow, 
tips  in  these  cases  should  be  removed. 

1715.  Aspidistra  Turning  Yellow. 

The  leaves  of  two  of  my  Aspidistra  plant: 
now  in  the  window  of  a  room  with  a  nortl 
aspect  are  turning  yellow.  I  am  advisee 
to  cut  the  leaves  right  away'  to  induce  new 
growth.  Will  you  please  advise  if  thi: 
should  be  done?  (Leipzie,  Surrey). 

If  the  leaves  are  entirely  yellow,  as  yen 
seem  to  indicate,  they  can  be  of  no  furthei 
service  to  the  plant,  though  cutting  then 
off  will  not  make  the  plants  start  into  growtl 
any  earlier.  The  leaves  will  die  when  they 
get  very  old,  but  it  very  often  happens  tha 
Aspidistras  and  other  plants  in  rooms  an 
allowed  to  get  dry  for  some  days  at  2 
stretch,  and  at  other  times  they  may  be  kepi 
too  wet  at  the  roots  by  allowing  water  t< 
stand  in  the  saucers  beneath  them.  Thi: 
plant  is  very  easily  managed  if  you  exam :  < 
it  every  day  to  see  whether  the  soil  is  dry 
or  not.  No  water  at  all  should  be  given  if 
the  soil  is  black,  indicating  that  it  ;s  moist, 
but  when  it  turns  brown  it  is  a  sign  that 
more  water  is  wanted.  You  should  fill  up 
the  pot  sufficiently  to  moisten  every  part  ol 
the  soil,  and  if  water  is  standing  in  the 
saucer  two  hours  afterwards  it  should  be 
poured  out  to  allow  air  to  get  at  the  roots 
of  the  plant.  Could  you  not  place  the 
plants  in  a  window  with  a  better  aspect  to 
encourage  them  to  make  fresh  growth  during 
May,  June  and  July.  After  they  have  made 
a  fresh  set  of  leaves  they  would  then-  stanc 
in  a  northern  aspect  close  to  the  glass  with¬ 
out  taking  any  harm  if  you  water  them  wit! 
discretion  as  above  indicated. 

FERNS. 

1716.  Ferris  for  Shady  Border. 

Would  you  give  me  the  -names  of  Fern; 
that  would  grow  in  rather  a  shady  border 
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(clay  soil  originally)?  (Freda,  Northamp¬ 
tonshire). 

Hardy  British  Ferns,  particularly  -the 
larger  growing  ones,  are  not  very  particular 
as  to  soil  provided  it  keeps  fairly  moist. 
Clay  soils  are  very  liable  to  get  dry  and 
baked  in  summer  in  southern  districts,  es¬ 
pecially  in  dry  seasons.  Your  first  object, 
therefore,  should  be  to  improve  the  soil  so 
that  it  will  keep  more  regularly  moist  dur¬ 
ing  summer  when  the  Ferns  are  making 
their  growth.  Beat  and  leaf  mould  in  con¬ 
siderable  quantity,  if  mixed  with  soil,  would 
lorm  a  considerable  improvement  and  enable 
the  soil  to  hold  the  moisture.  Trenching  the 
border  before  it  is  planted  would  likewise 
have  a  great  effect  in  keeping  it 
moist  during  summer.  If  you  have  any 
difficulty  in  getting  peat  or  leaf  mould  to 
mix  throughout  the  depth  of  the  trench  you 
could  work  them  into  the  top  spit  only. 
We  select,  a  .number  of  Ferns  that  are  easily 
grown  to  begin  with.  There  are  many  beau¬ 
tifully  crested  and  otherwise  distinct  varie¬ 
ties  that  would  grow  under  the  same  con. 
ditions,  but  as  they  are  a  little  more  expen¬ 
sive  it  would  be  well  to  experiment  with 
common  kinds  at  first.  Verv  vigorous-grow¬ 
ing  Ferns  are  Lastrea  Filix-mas,  L.  'F.-m. 
cristata,  L.  goldieana,  Polystichum  angu- 
lare,  P.  a.  proliferum,  P.  aculeatum,  • 
iitruthiopteris  germanica,  the  Lady  Fern 
(Athyrium  Filix-foemina),  A.  F.-f.  plumo- 
sum,  A.  F.-f.  Victoriae,  and  others  of  that 
kind,  which  .are  .tall  or  strong-growing 
Ferns  varying  from  iS  in.  to  4  ft.  or  more 
according  to  vigour.  Dwarf-growing  Ferns 
about  a  foot  high  or  somewhat  higher  are 
Scolopendrium  vulgare,  S.  v.  cristatum,  S. 
v.  crispum,  Blechnum  Spicant,  B.  alpinum. 
Polypodium  vulgare  cambricum,  P.  v.  semi- 
lacerum,  and  other  varieties  which  you  may 
fancy  or  can  procure.  The  shade  should 
not  be  too  dense,  otherwise  the  Ferns  will 
lack  much  in  vigour  and  therefore  in  beauty. 
If  trees  or  shrubs  come  too  low  down  they 
should  be  pruned  up  to  a  certain  height  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Ferns. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

1717.  Treatment  of  Paeonies. 

I  have  some  plants  of  Paeonies  which  1 
should  like  to  produce  a  good  display.  If 
I  were  to  cover  the  ground  about  them  with 
cow  manure  would  this  bring  them  on  ? 
(!'••  W.  H.,  Kent). 

Cow  manure  would  be  serviceable  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  ground  cool  and  moist,  but  it  is 
sometimes  overdone  by  being  used  too  fresh 
and  in  tco  great  a  depth.  Conditions  like 
that  encourage  the  growth  of  fungi  about 
the  base  of  the  stems  where  they  come  in 
contact  with  the  manure.  The  whole  plan¬ 
tation  may  very  quickly  be  destroyed  by  this 
means.  If  you  have  some  fairly  well-de¬ 
cayed  manure,  whether  from  cows  or  horses, 
it  could  be  put  on  to  the  depth  of  2  in. 
without  bringing  it  in  contact  with  the  stems. 
Before  using  manure  the  ground  should  be 
lightly  dug  so  as  to  break  up  the  surface 
without  going  too  deeply  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  roots.  Loose  soil  on  the  top  is  always 
advantageous  and  a  thin  covering  of  manure 
would  then  be  sufficient  to  retain  the  mois¬ 
ture  and  yet  permit  the  sun  to  warm  the 
ground. 

1718.  Herbaceous  Plants  for  Cutting. 

I  would  like  about  a  dozen  herbaceous 
plants  with  white  flowers  suitable  for  cut¬ 
ting.  Could  you  help  me  with  this?  (D. 
oteadman,  Hants.). 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  procuring  quite 
that  number  of  showy  and  useful  white 
flowers  for  cutting.  For  instance,  you 
could  get  a.  variety  and  succession  by  plant¬ 
ing  such  things  as  Ranunculus  aconitifolius 
nore  pleno,  Iris  albicans  Princess  of  Wales, 
Byrethrum  Aphrodite  (double),  Pyrethrum 
Rrincess  Irene  (single),  Phlox  sylphide, 


Achillea  Ptarmica  The  Pearl,  Lathyrus 
latifolius  albus,  Campanula  persicifolia 
alba  grandiflora,  Chrysanthemum  maximum, 
C.  m.  King  Edward  VII.,  C.  uliginosum 
and  Anemone  japonica  alba.  The  last  two 
bloom  in  autumn,  and  if  well  grown,  will 
produce  a  large  quantity  of  flowers. 

1719.  Pansies  and  Violas. 

Herewith  I  enclose  competition  paper.  At 
the  same  time  I  would  ask  if  any  expert 
amongst  your  readers  would  contribute  an 
article  on  the  cultivation  of  Pansies  and 
Violas,  naming  the  best  sorts  to  grow  from 
seed.  My  garden  is  small  and  surrounded 
by  high  trees,  so  that  few  things  grow  well. 
As  Pansies  love  shade,  I  propose  to  go  in 
for  them,  but  I  am  somewhat  of  a  novice  in 
their  requirements.  (C.  R.  F.,  Surrey.) 

17  20.  Calliopsis  and  Honesty. 

\\  ill  you  kindly  tell  me  through  your 
valuable  paper  if  Calliopsis  grandiflora  seed, 
also  Honesty,  sown  this  spring  will  flower 
this  year?  (E.  C.,  Herts.) 

The  Calliopsis  is  a  hard}’  annual,  and 
should  be  sown  at  once  where  it  is  to  bloom. 
L  nder  favourable  conditions  it  will  com¬ 
mence  to  bloom  about  the  end  of  July.  By 
making  a  sowing  about  the  beginning  of 
August  in  an  open  situation  and  not  allow¬ 
ing  the  plants  to  get  crowded  they  will  stand 
the  winter  in  the  open  and  bloom  early  next 
summer.  Honesty  may  be  sown  now,  but  as 
it  is  a  biennial  it  will  not  flower  until  next 
April  or  May.  The  plants  should  be  sown 
thinly  to  encourage  them  to  make  good  sized 
specimens  which  will  give  you  plenty  of 
flowers  next  year  and  seed  pods,  which  are 
the  most  ornamental  part  of  the  plant. 

1721.  Treatment  of  Pinks. 

Last  autumn  I  divided  my  Mrs.  Sinkins 
Pinks  and  planted  the  slips  into  a  piece  of 
ground  well  manured  with  cow  manure.  I 
want  to  grow  some  fine  ones.  Will  you  tell 
me  if  they  will  require  any  more  manure, 
also  if  they  will  bloom  all  right  this  year? 
Also-  if  they  will  need  to  be  divided  again 
■this  autumn  ?  (E.  C„  Herts.) 

If  your  Pinks  are  in  healthy  condition 
they  should  flower  well  in  June.  We  do  not 
approve  of  placing  cow  manure  over  the 
ground,  and,  indeed,  would  give  no  mulch¬ 
ing  at  all  unless  the  season  proves  unusually 
dry  for  June.  If  the  ground  is  fairly  cool 
about  the  time  they  come  into  bloom  they 
will  last  much  longer  than  if  the  soil  gets 
very  dry  and  hot.  If  that  is  likely  to  hap¬ 
pen  owing  to  drought,  you  could  cover  the 
ground  with  a  thin  layer  of  cocoanut  fibre 
or  road  sweepings  just  when  the  buds  are 
about  to  open.  This  will  keep  the  ground 
cool  and  make  the  flowers  more  durable,  but 
after  that  we  think  the  Pinks  will  keep 
healthier  if  the  ground  is  bare.  In  the  case 
of  beds  we  should  renew  the  Pinks  every 
year  in  order  to  get  vigorous  growing  young 
plants  of  moderate  size,  as  vou  can  then  get 
larger  blooms.  Another  way  to  propagate 
Pinks  and  get  them  entirely  free  of  old  roots 
and  stems  is  to  take  cuttings  immediately 
after  they  have  gone  out  of  bloom  and  insert 
them  in  boxes  of  light  sandy  soil  or  in  a 
frame,  if  you  desire  a  large  quantity.  The 
best  plan  is  to  put  in  about  9  in.  to  12  in.  of 
fresh  manure  in  the  bottom  of  the  frame, 
tread  this  down  level  and  cover Tt  with  4  in. 
of  light  sandy  soil.  The  gentle  heat  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  fermenting  manure  will  cause 
the  Pinks  to  root  quickly.  They  can  then 
be  planted  out  in  their  flowering  positions  in 
September.  Whichever  plan  you  adopt,  we 
consider  it  advisable  to  renew  the  Pinks 
annually,  except  in  the  case  of  those  form¬ 
ing  an  edging  to  a  walk,  which  may  remain 
good  for  two  years.  If  you  particularly 
desire  large  blooms,  you  should  get  the  sash 
of  a  frame  and  place  it  over  the  bed  of 
Pinks,  elevating  it  on  trestles  about  2  ft. 
from  -the  ground,  just  before  the  buds  ex¬ 
pand.  This  prevents  too  much  radiation  of 


moisture  and  encourages  unusually  large 
blooms. 

1722.  Biennials. 

Could  you  name  six  or  eight  biennials 
which  I  could  raise  by  sowing  in  the  open 
ground?  Do  they  require  transplanting,  or 
can  they  be  sown  where  they  are  to  bl<*>m  ? 
(T.  Newton,  Surrey.) 

Several  methods  may  be  adopted,  and 
transplanting  would  be  necessary  or  other¬ 
wise,  according  to  the  method  you  adopt. 
For  instance,  if  you  were  to  make  patches  of 
them  in  a  border  they  could  be  sown  where 
they  are  to  bloom.  A  better  plan,  howe\er, 
is  to  sow  them  in  some  reserved  part  of  the 
garden,  where  they  would  not  interfere  with 
the  summer  display  of  flowering  plants.  By 
making  up  beds  or  patches  you  could  sow 
them  fairly  thickly  and  thin  out  the  worst 
of  them,  so  that  the  remainder  could  stand 
there  until  the  ground  is  at  liberty  for  plant¬ 
ing  them  in  their  permanent  positions  in 
autumn.  Another  plan  is  to  sow  them  in 
boxes  in  a  cold  frame,  though  really  this  is 
not  necessary,  as  you  would  have  to  trans¬ 
plant  them  into  other  beds  as  soon  as  they 
have  made  specimens  with  half  a  dozen 
leaves.  The  kinds  you  may  sow  in  June  are 
Sweet  Williams,  Canterbury  Bells,  Fox¬ 
gloves,  Evening  Primroses,  Chimney  Bell¬ 
flower  (Campanula  pyramidalis)  and  Antirr¬ 
hinums.  Wallflower  may  be  sown  in  the 
open  in  May.  Then,  during  July  or  the 
beginning  of  August,  you  could  sow  Forget- 
me-Nots,  such  as  Myosotis  sylvatica  and  M. 
alpestris  Victoria. 

1723.  Primrose-Polyanthus. 

I  know  the  Primrose  and  Polyanthus,  but 
I  understand  there  is  a  flower  named  Prim¬ 
rose-Polyanthus.  Is  this  a  new  plant,  or 
what  am  I  to  understand  by  the  term?  (L. 
E.  Ormond,  Wilts.) 

The  name  Primrose- Polyanthus  has  re¬ 
cently  been  given  to  a  strain  of  plants  that 
combines  the  two  in  general  appearance. 
During  the  early  spring  months  the  flowers 
are  produced  apparently  singly  amongst  the 
leaves — that  is,  one  flower  on  a  stalk.  Later 
on,  when  the  weather  becomes  warmer,  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  April,  flowers  on  the  same 
plant  appear  in  bunches  on  the  top  of  a 
common  stalk.  The  Primrose  itself  has 
really  a  common  stalk  to  its  flowers,  but  this 
remains  very  short  and  low  down  amongst 
the  leaves.  The  strain  of  Primrose-Polv- 
anthus  has  been  developed  from  the  blue 
Primroses  which  more  than  twenty  years  ago 
had  a  tendency  to  elongate  the  common 
stalk. 

1724.  Raising-  Edelweiss. 

Is  it  possible  to  raise  the  Edelweiss  with¬ 
out  a  greenhouse?  I  have,  some  seed,  and 
would  like  to  raise  plants.  'Will  they  bloom 
this  year?  Any  directions  you  may  give  me 
as  to  the  treatment  it  requires  I  will  be 
pleased  to  follow.  (L.  E.  Ormond,  Wilts.) 

If  you  have  a  cold  frame  you  can  then 
raise  plants  of  Edelweiss  from  seeds  quite 
as  easily  as  in  a  greenhouse.  The  plan  is 
to  make  up  some  soil  consisting  of  about 
equal  portions  of  loam,  leaf  mould  and  sand. 
Well  drained  pots  or  seed  pans  should  be 
filled  with  this  soi-l,  made  firm,  and  the 
seeds  sown.  Water  the  soil  through  a  fine 
rose,  and  stand  the  pots  in  a  cold  frame. 
If  you  cannot  command  a  cold  frame,  vou 
can  select  some  sheltered  corner  and  coyer 
the  pots  or  pans  with  panes  of  glass.  When 
the  seedlings  come  up  you  can  raise  the 
panes  of  glass  by.  putting  them  on  pegs  in 
the  pots,  elevating  the  panes  according  to 
the  growth  of  the  plants.  You  will  thus 
have  practically  a  greenhouse  or  a  cold 
frame  on  a  miniature  scale.  When  the  plants 
have  made  four  to  six  leaves  they  can  be 
potted  off  separately  in  small  pets,  to  be 
kept  in  a  cold  frame  during  winter.  They 
will  not  bloom  this  year,  but  merely  make 
little  plants,  as  they  grow  very  slowly  the 
first  year. 
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ROSES. 

1725.  Rose  Bushes. 

I  planted  some  Rose  trees  last  summer, 
but  did  not  prune  them,  as  I  did  not  know 
if  this  was  necessary.  Should  1  cut  them 
back  now,  and  how  much?  S.  C.,  Middle¬ 
sex.) 

The  Rose  stems  cannot  be  in  very  fine  con¬ 
dition,  and  should  be  getting  crowded  by 
this  time,  but  you  can  make  an  endeavour 
to  get  them  into  proper  condition  by  cutting 
back  the  stems  within  12  in.  of  the  ground. 
If  thev  are  crowded  cut  out  some  of  the 
oldest  stems  at  the  ground  level.  Ihis  cut¬ 
ting  will  induce  the  plants  to  throw  up 
shoots  from  the  base,  and  when  you  manage 
to  secure  a  number  of  them  you  can  prune 
them  regularly  every  year  afterwards.  When¬ 
ever  you  require  to  thin  them,  all  dead 
shoots  should  be  first  cut  away,  then  the  very- 
weak  shoots  not  likely  to  produce  blooms, 
and,  if  still  too  crowded,  cut  out  some  of 
those  which  are  more  than  two  years  old. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

1726.  Cutting  Down  Laurels. 

I  am  an  old  subscri  ber,  and  shall  be 
greatly  obliged  if  you  will  say  in  the  next 
issue  of  The  Gardening  World  when  the 
right  time  is  for  cutting  Laurels,  especially 
a  Laurel  bank.  How  ought  it  to  be  done  to 
make  one  good,  thick  mass  ?  Also  please 
tell  me  if  tree  Lupins  should  be  cut  down, 
and  when  is  the  best  time  for  cutting  them? 
Should  Berberis  be  cut  down  to  make  it  grow 
strong?  (Highcliffe,  Yorks.) 

Early  in  March  is  the  best  time  to  cut 
down  Laurels,  or  more  properly  speaking, 
Laurel  Cherries,  as  that  is  the  proper  name 
of  the  plant  which  is  grown  for  covering 
banks.  When  you  cut  them  in  March  the 
severest  of  the  weather  has  gone,  and  the 
stems  left  then  have  time  to  break  strongly 
into  new  growth.  This  can  still  be  done, 
although  it  is  late-  and  the  plants  have  not 
the  same  length  of  time  to  make  and  mature 
their  young  wood  before  autumn.  The  plan 
is  to  go  over  the  plants  and  cut  the  old  stems 
down  within  6  in.  or  r2  in.  of  the  ground. 
This  makes  them  send  up  a  number  of  shoots 
like  a  Willow  stool,  so  that  they  cover  the 
bank  with  a  green  mass.  If  the  plants  are 
very  old,  they  may  not  shoot  up  very 
strongly  the  first  year,  but  in  March  you 
can  cut  back  the  young  growths  about  half 
their  length,  and  they  will  no  doubt  form 
a  close  mass  during  the  season.  Some  of 
the  stems  will  be  sufficiently  thick  to  require 
a  saw  to  cut  them  without  splitting  them, 
but  all  the  smaller  stems  or  shoots  should 
be  cut  with  a  knife.  We  do  not  believe  in 
the  use  of  the  shears,  as  that  cuts  many  of 
the  leaves  in  half,  thus  disfiguring  the 
bushes  for  a  long  time.  The  tree  Lupin 
requires  regulating  rather  than  cutting 
down,  because  if  very  much  cut  back  it 
would  be  later  in  flowering  and  not  bloom 
so  well  as  if  more  of  the  young  wood  had 
been  left.  You  should  look  round  the  bush, 
having  an  eve  to  its  shape,  and  where  there 
are  long,  straggling  branches  they  should  be 
cut  back  in  line  with  the  others.  If  you  have 
reason  to  suppose  the  bush  is  too  crowded, 
then  you  should  thin  out  a  number  of  the 
shoots,  removing  them  to  the  lowest  bud 
near  the  main  stems.  You  do  not  tell  us 
what  Berberis  you  mean,  as  the  various 
species,  would  behave  differently  when  cut 
down.  Deciduous  ones'would,  no  doubt,  make 
a  good  growth  during  the  summer  if  cut 
hard  down  in  spring,  but  these  growths 
would  be  erect,  possibly  crowded,  and  would 
not  bloom,  or  not  to  any  extent,  as  if  the 
bushes  had  been  left  to  their  natural  size 
and  merely  regulated.  Some  of  the  ever¬ 
green  species  would  make  less  satisfactory 
growth  than  the  deciduous  ones  if  cut  down 
near  the  base.  Indeed,  B.  Darwinii,  B. 
stenophylla,  and  others  of  that  class  should 


merely  be  regulated  by  shortening  back 
straggling  shoots.  By  cutting  them  harder 
you  would  remove  all  of  the  blossoms,  and 
we  do  not  see  what  would  be  gained  unless 
your  bushes  are  bare  low  down.  In  that  case, 
cutting  back  would  help  to  restore  them  to  a 
dwarf  and  bushy  habit.  Many  of  the  ever¬ 
greens  do  not  sprout  very  freely  the  first 
year,  at  least  it  hard  cut  down. 


VEGETABLES. 

17  27.  Growing  Cucumbers. 

I  wish  to  grew  Cuoumbers  in  a  forcing 
house  to  be  trained  up  the  sash  bars.  Along 
one  side  I  have  a  deep  box  erected,  the 
bottom  of  which  is  2  in.  above  the  hot-water 
pipes.  I  intend  growing  the  Cucumbers 
m  this  box,  and  wish  to  know  what  it  should 
be  filled  with  and  at  what  temperature  the 
house  should  be  maintained?  (W.  C.  D., 
Kent.)  , 

Y’ou  should  make  up  a  compost  consisting 
of  turfy  loam  two  parts,  manure  one  part, 
and  a  little  sand.  The  loam  should  be 
broken  up  in  pieces  about  the  size  of  a  fist. 
The  manure  should  be  fairly  well  decayed, 
and  that  should  be  thoroughly  broken  up  to 
distribute  it  amongst  the  soil.  Dram  ihe 
boxes  well,  so  that  superfluous  moisture  can¬ 
not  run  freely  away,  as  Cucumbers  delight 
in  a  liberal  supply  of  water  when  growing 
rapidly  during  warm  weather.  A  tempera¬ 
ture,  of  60  degs.  by  night  will  be  sufficient, 
but  that  may  be  allowed  to  rise  10  degs.  to 
15  degs.  during  the  day,  the  latter  tempe. 
rature  being  produced  by  sun  heat.  Of 
course,  the  ventilators  should  be  closed 
rather  early  in  the  afternoon,  to  economise 
sun  heat.  The  temperature  may  rise  very 
high  during  this  period,  but  the  floor  of  the 
house,  including  paths,  staging  and  every 
open  surface  should  be  damped  down.  The 
house  then  gets  full  of  steamy  vapour,  and 
the  sun  can  do  no  harm,  although  the  tempe¬ 
rature  may  get  above  the  figures  we  have  just 
mentioned.  At  the  same  time,  you  should  not 
neglect  to  give  the  proper  amount  of  ventila¬ 
tion  during  the  day,  commencing  sufficiently 
early  to  prevent  the  temperature  from  rising 
too  high.  At  closing  time,  with  moisture  in 
the  house,  it  is  quite  a  different  matter. 

1728.  Planting  Potatos. 

How  should  I  cut  seed  Potatos  for  plant¬ 
ing — that  is,  how  majiy  eves  should  I  leave 
on  each  piece,  and  should  any  of  the  eyes 
be  rubbed  out?  (Amicus,  Middlesex.) 

If  the  seed  Potatos  are  only  about  the  size 
of  a  hen’s  egig  no  cutting  will  be  necessary. 
A  little  larger  than  that  they  may  be  cut  into 
two  equal  halves,  cutting  them  in  such  a  way 
that  each  half  will  have  a  good  eye  or 
sprout.  Potatos  that  are  twice  the  size  of  a 
hen’s  egg  could  be  cut  in  four  pieces,  especi¬ 
ally  if  you  have  any  scarcity  of  seed.  At 
the  same  time,  you  bear  in  mind  that  there 
is  no  fixed  rule  for  the  size  of  each  set,  al¬ 
though  a  good  strong  set  should  give  the 
young  stem  a  good  start  in  life.  One  eye 
would  be  sufficient  for  each  set,  and  if  the 
eyes  are  numerous  it  would  be  an  advantage 
to  remove  all  but  one  or  two  of  the  best. 
You  would,  of  course,  get  the  largest  Po¬ 
tatos  from  those  sets  which  are  allowed  to 
develop  one  stem  only.  Under  those  condi¬ 
tions,  and  if  plenty  of  space  is  left  between 
the  Potatos,  the  tubers  may  grow  too  large 
to  be  convenient  for  table  purposes,  and  in 
that  case  you  can  regulate  it  so  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  larger  number  of  tubers  of  smaPer 
size.  You  should  aim  at  a  medium  for  table 
use. 

1729.  Sowing  Dwarf  Beans. 

When  will  it  be  safe  to  sow  Dwarf  Beans 
out  of  doors?  Last  year  mv  first  lot  were 
destroyed  by  late  frosts  in  May.  I  believe 
there  is  a  way  of  sowing  them  in  boxes  and 
planting  them  out  afterwards.  Can  vou  give 
me  any  advice  about  this?  (D.  Wingham, 
Staffs.) 


We  have  seen  some  people  sowing  Scarlet 
Runners,  or  even  Dwarf  Beans,  in  March 
in  the  South  of  England,  and  the  results 
may  be  good,  provided  we  get  no  late  frosts. 
These  Beans,  however,  are  very  liable  to 
be  out  down  by  late  frosts  in  May,  so  that 
very  early  crops  are  always  risky.  You 
would  be  safer  to  sow  the  first  crop  out  of 
doors  about  the  middle  of  this  month.  Other 
crops  for  a  succession  can  be  sown  at  inter¬ 
vals  to  the  end  of  June  in  the  open  garden. 
The  method  of  sowing  Dwarf  Beans,  or  even 
Runners,  in  boxes  is  a  very  simple  one. 
About  the  beginning  of  May  vou  can  sow  a 
sufficient  number  in  boxes  and  stand  the 
latter  in  a  cold  frame.  They  will  germi¬ 
nate  in  a  few  days  and  make  rapid  progress 
under  the  influence  of  the  elass.  Towards 
the  end  of  May  they  will  begin  to  get  quite 
thick  in  the  boxes,  and  you  should  give 
more  ventilation  to  harden  the  plants  and 
make  them  sturdy.  About  the  first  week  of 
J  une  you  may  plant  them  out  where  they 
are  intended  to  fruit.  Gardeners  should  al¬ 
ways  -be  on  the  outlook  for  frosty  nights 
during  May  and  the  first  part  of  June,  and 
if  it  threatens  to  be  frosty  all  such  tender 
things  as  Dwarf  Beans,  Scarlet  Runners, 
and  Vegetable  Marrows  should  receive  a 
covering  of  something  before  leaving  off  at 
night.  This  may  consist  of  sheets  of  tiffany, 
or,  indeed,  waste  cloth  of  any  kind,  or  a  few 
Spruce  or  other  evergreen  branches,  planted 
alongside  of  the  rows  so  as  to  hang  over  the 
Beans,  and  the  latter  would'  be  quite  safe. 

1730.  Planting)  Out  Onions. 

I  have  some  Onion  seedlings  which  I 
sowed  in  the  greenhouse  in  February  ana 
transplanted  into  boxes.  They  are  healthy 
looking  plants,  though  not  very  stout.  When 
is  the  best  time  to  plant  them  out,  and  will 
they  require  any  protection?  (T.  S.  Miers, 
Essex.) 

Onions  are  hardy,  but  as  you  have  been 
growing  them  under  glass  they  would  be 
somewhat  tender  if  planted  suddenly  under 
the  influence  of  cold  nights,  or  even  bright 
sunshine  by  day.  About  the  middle  of  this 
month  is  a  very  good  time  to  plant  them  out, 
and  if  it  has  recently  been  raining  the  plants 
will  take  all  the  more  readily  to  the  shift. 
Before  attempting  to  plant  them  out,  how¬ 
ever,  you  should  harden  them  off  by  placing 
them  in  a  cold  frame  for  a  week,  so  that  you 
can  give  them  ample  ventilation  during  the 
day.  This  will  harden  the  tissues  and  bene¬ 
fit  the  plants.  If  the  soil  is  not  wet  at  the 
time  of  planting,  you  should  water  the  soil 
well  down  about  the  plants  after  putting 
them  out. 


GARDEN  ENEMIES. 

1731.  Honeysuckle  Eaten  by  Insects. 

A  Honeysuckle  I  put  in  last  year  was  very 
much  eaten  away  by  some  insects  (the  young 
leaves).  Would  syringing  well  with  soft 
soap  be  beneficial?'  (Freda,  Northampton¬ 
shire.) 

We  are  somewhat  in  doubt  as  to  what 
remedy  to  apply,  because  you  evidently  have 
not  detected  the  particular  enemy, 
young  leaves  might  have  been  eaten  by  cater¬ 
pillars  or  by  snails.  The  large  garden  snail 
creeps  up  plants  during  the  night  and  veri- 
soon  devours  a  large  quantity  of  tender 
young  leaves.  In-  neither  of  these  cases 
would  syringing  with  soapy  water  be  of  any 
material  advantage.  If  the  culprits  were 
snails,  it  would  merely  be  like  locking  the 
stable  door  after  the  horses  are  sjolen^  as 
to  syringe  with  soapy  water  during  the  day. 
The  snails  feed  chiefly  by  night,  and  you 
might  find  them  resting  on  some  sheltered 
spot  of  the  wall  during  the  dav  or  amonest 
rubbish  or  clods  of  earth  close  by. 
make  these  suggestions  so  that  vou  can  make 
an  endeavour  to  discover  what  the  rea 
enemy  is.  Syringing  with  soapy  wafer  is 
only  the  remedy  for  such  soft  bodied  insects 
as  green  fly  and  red  spider. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

732.  Fixing  Tortoise  Stove. 

In  accordance  with  your  kind  advice,  I  am 
aving  the  small  tortoise  stove  put  into  the 
nail  house  8  It.  by  5  ft.  as  represented  by 
le  sketch.  Please  state  if  this  will_be  right. 
vanda.  Staffs.) 

The  sheet  iron  that  you  mention  might  be 
xed  up  on  a  framework  of  wood  a  little 
istance  away  from  the  wood  of  the  green- 
ouse.  This  would  prevent  the  latter  from 
itching  fire,  or  even  getting  injured,  if  the 
leet  of  iron  should  happen  to  .get  hot.  The 
ink  for  holding  water  might  have  been 
idden  by  placing  it  beneath  the  staging, 
n  greenhouses  and  other  plant  growing 
nurtures  it  is  always  best  to  keep  these  use- 
ill  but  unsightly  structures  as  well  out  of 
ight  as  possible.  No  doubt  you  could  fit  up 
bracket  underneath  the  staging  that  would 
upport  the  tank  leaving  just  sufficient  open- 
ig  so  that  you  can  see  whether  it  requires 
efilling  from  time  to  time.  The  other  ar- 
angements  represented  in  the  plan  appear 
>  be  perfectly  correct. 

733.  Method  of  Applying  Lawn  Sand. 

When  is  the  best  time'  to  apply  lawn  sand 
or  killing  weeds  in  the  grass,  and  how 
luch  of  it  should  I  use?  Our  lawn  is  r6  ft. 
y  20  ft.,  and  has  many  Daisies  and  Dande- 
ions  upon  it.  Will  it  hurt  the  grass  if  too 
luch  of  it  is  applied,  and  is  it  dangerous 
d  use  in  the  hands?  (G.  R.  Page,  Lancs.) 
If  the  weather  is  as  dry  with  you  as  it 
as  been  here  for  some  time  past,  the  pre- 
ent  is  as  good  a  time  as  any  for  applying 
he  lawn  sand  to  the  grass.  A  dry  time  is 
.lvvays  the  best.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a 
owder  or  salt,  which  you  can  sprinkle  on 
•ith  the  hands.  It  is  not  dangerous  to  use, 
lthough  you  could  apply  too  much  of  it 
d  the  grass,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is 
ery  soluble,  and  in  a  rainy  time  soon  gets 
.'ashed  away  without  doing  much  good  at 
filing  Daisies  and  Dandelions.  For  de- 
troying  Daisies,  you  may  apply  it  at  the 
ate  of  4  ozs.  to  the  square  yard.  The 
landelions  would,  of  course,  get  some  at 
he  same  time,  but  you  would  require  to  drop 
n  extra  quantity  on  each  crown  of  Dande- 
ion  to  destroy  them.  You  would  thus  re- 
[uire  about  q  lbs.  to  give  the  lawn  a  do^e 
11  over,  but  another  pound  would  give  you 
ome  to  play  with  for  destroying  the  Dan- 
elions.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  go  over 
he  Dandelions  a  second  time,  because  they 
oot  so  deeply,  and  some  of  the  roots  may 
prcut  again,  but  a  second  dose  placed  on 
he  crown  is  usually  sufficient  to  effect  their 
lestruction. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS. 

(C.  C.)  1,  Adiantum  Ghiesbreghtii ;  2, 
Vdiantum  cuneatum. — (A.  G.  R.)  1,  Anemone 
fepatica  caerulea ;  2,  Arabis  albida;  4, 
'.rica  carnea ;  4,  Vinca  minor  ;  5,  Scilla  bi- 
olia. — (T.  Sidney)  i,  Pyrus  japonica ;  2, 
'Piraea  Thunbergii;  3.  Viburnum  Tinus. — 
L.  D.  W.)  1,  Erica  carnea;  2,  Narcissus 
ainimus ;  2,  Narcissus  cyclamineus ;  3, 

’cilia  bifolia  alba;  4,  Scilla  sibirica ;  5, 
'rocus  vernus  var.  ;  6,  Crocus  aureus  var. — 
D.  Warwick)  1,  Petasites  communis;  2, 
usilago  Farfara  ;  3.  Vinca  minor;  4.  Viola 
firta. — (T.  H.  C.)  r.  Arabis  albida  variegata  ; 
?,  Arabis  albida  flore  pleno;  3,  Narcissus 
>seudo-Narcissus  plenus. 

rRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Royal  Nurseries, 
lush  Hill  Park,  Middlesex. — Carnations. 

Mm.  Watson  and  Sons,  Clontarf  Nur- 
eries,  Dublin. — Plants  for  the  Garden. 

Mm.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate  Nur- 
cries.  Londoq,  N.» — Catalogue  of  Dahlias; 
fiso  Special  List  of  New  and  Rare  Hardy 
lants ;  New  Roses ;  and  New  Verbenas, 


Summer  Treatment. — In  the  case  of 
small  bushes  it  will  only  be  necessary  to 
put  on  a  mulch  of  rotten  manure  about 
half  a  yard  from  the  stem  of  the  plant, 
as,  within  this  circle  all  the  roots  will  be 
contained. 

But  when  dealing  with  older  planta¬ 
tions  where  the  roots  permeate  the  whole 
of  the  surface,  the  mulch  should  be  put 
on  all  over  the  surface,  too.  It  is  really 


L 

6.  Sh'jws  the  had  results  of  -pruning  to 
a  bud  which  points  downwards. 

wonderful  how  long  a  time  the  soil  will 
remain  in  a  moist  state  just  under  the 
mulching  material,  and  in  consequence 
of  this  moist  condition  of  soil  surface 
roots  ‘will  become  abundant  and  both 
trees  and  fruit  benefit  considerably. 

Summer  pruning  of  Gooseberries 
should  be  done  towards  the  end  of  June 
or  early  in  July.  This  pruning  consists 
of  the  removal  of  weakly  shoots  which 
tend  to  overcrowd  others  of  better 
quality;  and  where  shoots  are  very  thick 
towards  the  centre  of  the  tree,  some 
should  be  cut  out,  as  it  is  essential  that 
plenty  of  light  be  admitted  to  ripen  the 
fruit  and  branches. 

Autumn  Pruning. — Directly  the  leaves 
ha,ve  fallen  commence  the  pruning  of 
the  bushes.  Aim  at  forming  a  well- 


/■ 

7.  Shows  the  good  results  of  pruning  to 
1 1  bud  which  points  upwards  % 


balanced  bush  with  all  shoots  free  of  each 
other  and  the  centre  open.  Probably 
much  thinning  out  will  be  needed.  Be¬ 
fore  shortening  back  any  shoots,  be  quite 
satisfied  that  there  are  not  any  which 
should  be  entirely  removed.  The  thin¬ 
ning  must  be  done  with  a  view  of  creat¬ 
ing  a  nice  balance ;  then  cut  back  the  re¬ 
maining  shoots  of  the  current  year’s 
growth,  only  a  few  inches  of  wood  need, 
as  a  rule,  be  cut  off — the  unripe  ends. 
Prune  to  upper  buds.  (See  Fig.  7.) 
Where  the  bushes  incline  to  droop,-  never 
prune  to  a  bud  on  the  lower  side  of  the 
shoots.  (See  Fig.  6.)  Clear  away  all 
prunings  and  dead  leaves  as  clean  as  you 
would  sweep  a  lawn.  Carefully  remove 
any  suckers  which  mav  spring  up  from 
the  base  of  the  bush.  (See  Fig.  8.) 

Winter  Digging  and'  Manuring. — 
Do  not  attempt  to  dig  in  manure  regard¬ 
less  of  the  close  proximity  to  the  surface 
of  the  roots,  as  the  latter  must  be  care¬ 
fully  preserved.  With  the  aid  of  a  rake 
or  hoe  remove  the  loose  soil  from  beneath 
the  bushes  and  spread  some  rotted 
manure  there,  simply  covering  the 


8. 

S.  Shows  suckers  A,  A,  growing  round 
the  stem  of  the  bush  through  neglecting 
to  pick  out  the  basal  eyes  or  buds  on  the 
cutting. 

manure  with  the  loose  soil.  See  Fig.  11 
for  the  method  of  training  a  double 
cordon  Gooseberry). 

Gooseberries  for  Exhibition.— The 
first  essential  is  to  plant  the  right  varie¬ 
ties  (please  see  list) ;  the  second,  high 
culture  and  fairlv  severe  pruning;  and 
the  third,  the  due  thinning  out  of  berries 
while  they  are  very  small,  only  leaving 
a  few  to  ripen  on  each  bush.  Strong, 
young  bushes  are  better  than  old  ones 
for  this  purpose.  Gather  the  fruits  with 
stems  attached,  and,  if  ripe  berries  are 
required,  see  that  they  are  not  cracked. 
Exposure  to  rains  when  they  are  ripe  will 
cause  the  berries  to  split  open. 

Insect  Pests. — The  caterpillars  of  the 
Magpie  Moth  (see  Fig.  9^  feed  upon  the 
young  leaves  early  in  the  season,  eating 
the  whole  of  the’  leaf  except  the  ribs. 
Hand-picking  will  do  much  good,  but 
it  is  wise  policy  to  clear  away  every  bit 
of  dead  leaf  and  some  of  the  surface  soil 
in  the  autumn  so  as  to  get  rid  of  tUe 
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dormant  caterpillars.  Then  early  in 
spring  soak  some  rags  in  tax  and  lay 
these  down  on  the  ground,  forming  a 
complete  circle  around  the  stem  of  the 


/• 

Q.  The  larva  of  the  Magpie  Moth.  • 

bush  about  9  inches  from  it.  Thus  you 
will  prevent  the  pests  gaining  access  ten 
the  leaves  again  in  spring.  Press  down 
the  tarred  rags  firmly  on  the  soil. 

The  Gooseberry  Sawfly  is  even  more 
destructive  than  the  Magpie  Moth.  (See 
Fig.  10.)  The  female  sawfly  lays  her 
eggs  on  the  leaves  during  the  month  of 
April.  The  grubs  hatch  in  about  8  days 
and  immediately  commence  feeding  on 
the  leaves.  After  feeding  for  a  time  the 
grubs  bury  themselves  in  the  soil — the 
early  grubs — aDd  in  less  than  a  month 
the  sawfly  emerges,  but  late  grubs  remain 


/ 0 

jo.  Caterpillar  of  the  Gooseberry  Sawfly. 

in  the  cocoon  state  all  winter.  Hand¬ 
picking  will  do  much  good,  but  the  best 
remedy  is  to  remove  the  surface  soil  down 
to  a  depth  of  3  inches  in  the  autumn  and 
burn  it  in  a  smother.  The  cocoons 
buried  in  the  surface  soil  will  thus  be 
destroyed.  After  a  summer,  in  which 
many  caterpillars  have  been  found  on  the 
bushes,  the  autumn  removal  of  the  top 
soil  will  greatly  lessen  attack  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year. 

Thousands  may  he  destroyed  if  the 
bushes  '  are  shaken  and  the  fallen  foe 
crushed  with  an  iron-toothed  rake  under 


the  bushes.  Dry,  unslacked  lime  should 
also  be  scattered  under  the  trees  both  in 
the  autumn  and  the  spring.  The  grubs 
change  their  colour  several  times  in  the 
summer. 

Aphis  may  be  destroyed  by  syringing 
the  leaves  with  a  strong  solution  of  to¬ 
bacco  water.  As  these  pests  are  gener¬ 
ally  found  on  the  under  sides  of  the 
leaves,  the  spray  should  be  directed  up¬ 
wards  with  some  force.  Many  bushes 
may  be  syringed  in  a  short  time. 

SOME  GOOD  VARIETIES  FOR  A 
MEDIUM-SIZED  GARDEN. 

Red. — Whinham’s  Industry,  Crown 
Bob,  Lancashire  Lad,  Red  Champagne, 
Warrington. 

Green. — Pitmaston  Greengage,  Green 
Gascoigne,  Green  Walnut. 

Yellow. — Early  Sulphur,  Glory  of 
Ratcliff,  Yellow  Champagne. 

WHITE. — Whitesmith,  White  Cham¬ 
pagne,  Hedgehog,  Cheshire  Lass,  Early 
White. 

The  above  varieties  axe  good  for  des¬ 
sert,  and  the  following  for  show  pur¬ 
poses 

Red.  —  Highlander,  Slaughterman, 
Rifleman,  Dan’s  Mistake,  Bobby,  Mon¬ 
arch,  Great  Rock,  Goliath. 

Green. — Keepsake,  Stockwell,  Tele¬ 
graph,  Fearless,  Thumper,  Matchless. 

WHITE. — Whitesmith,  Lancer,  Over¬ 
seer,  Antagonist,  Fascination,  King  of 
Trumps,  Jenny  Lind,  Whitelock. 

Yellow. — Leveller,  Garibaldi,  Coiner, 
Hue  and  Cry,  Leviathan,  Teazer,  Tra¬ 
veller,  Trumpeter. 

For  Market  Purposes. — Whinham’s 
Industry,  Crown  Bob,  and  Berry’s  Early 
Kent  should  be  grown  in  large  quantities. 

G. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Wargrave  and  District  Gardeners’  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

On  March  20th  Mr.  W.  J.  Townsend, 
gardener  to  Sir  Wm.  Farrer,  Sandhurst 
Lodge,  gave  a  lecture  to  the  members  of 
the  Wargrave  Gardeners’  Association  en¬ 
titled  “How  to  Obtain  a  Display  of 
Flowers  in  the  Open  Air  from  February 
to  May.”  There  was  a  large  attendance, 
and  the  lecturer's  remarks  were  made  all 
the  clearer  by  a  beautiful  selection  of  lan¬ 
tern  slides  of  views  in  Sandhurst  Lodge 
Gardens.  A  good  many  questions  were  put 
to  Mr.  Townsend  on  various  flowers  and 
plants,  and  at  the  close  a  vote  of  thanks 
was  unanimously  passed  to  him  for  his  in¬ 
teresting  paper. 

A  Beautiful  Hanging  Basket  for  the 
Amateur’s  Window. 

These  admirable  subjects  have  a  charm 
entirelv  their  own.  It  is  not  possible  to 
mention  two  more  charming  window 
plants  for  baskets  than  Campanula  iso- 
phylla  and  C.  isophvlla  alba.  The  type 
C.  isophvlla  has  blue  flowers,  and,  as  the 
name  suggests,  those  of  the  other  variety 
are  white.  I  have  noticed  in  some  towns 
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11.  Shows  how  to  obtain  double  cordon  Gooseberry  plants  on  wires  near  a  pathway. 


and  villages  these  seem  to  be  a  favourite 
of  the  amateur.  The  way  to  treat  these 
beli  flowers  is  to  allow  them  to  increase 
without  disturbance  until  it  is  seen  by  the 
growth  that  division  and  fresh  soil  are 
necessary.  They  are  easily  propagated  by 
seed  or  suckers  in  spring.  When  in  flower 
a  basket  of  the  blue  kind  in  particular  is 
charming,  and  nothing  is  more  gorgeous 
or  more  interesting  in  the  whole  flower 
world  than  a  blaze  of  hanging  blossom 

J-  W.  F. 

Wish  aw. 

- - 

Horticultural  Societies’ 
Diary 

of  Forthcoming'  Meetings. 

Abbreviations  used. 


A. — Association 

Am. — Amateurs 

Ohy. — Chrysanthemum 

c.m. — Committee  meeting 

Cott. — Cottage  or  Cottagers 

D. — District 

G. — Gardening  or  gardener 
Thus  : — The  Templeton 
Gardeners,  Amateurs’  and 
ment  Horticultural  Society. 


H . —Horticultural 
H.I. — Mutual  Improve¬ 

ment 

m.m. — Monthly  meeting 
S. — Society 

w.m. — Weekly  meeting 

G.  Am.  and  Cott.  M.I.H.S. 
Cottagers’  Mutual  Improve- 


NOTICE  TO  SECRETARIES. 

Wilt  secretaries  of  horticultural  societies 
kindly  send  us  at  their  earliest  convenience 
dates  of  shows  and  meetings  to  be  held 
during  igoy  ? 

April. 

15th. — Horsford  G.  M.  I.  S.  (w.m.); 
Shirley  and  D.  G.  and  Am.  A. 
(m.m.). 

16th.— R.  H.  S.  (Exhibition  of  Daffodils. 
Flowers  and  Fruit,  1  to  6  p.m. 
Lecture  at  3  p.m.  by  Mr.  R.  H. 
Curtis  on  “Rainfall  in  Relation  to 
Horticulture”);  Croydon  and 
D.  H.  M.  I.  S.  (bi-m.m.);  Ancient 
Society  of  York  Florists  (m.m.); 
Ord  and  D.  G.  Am.  and  Cott. 
M.  I.  S.  (m.m.);  Chesterfield  and 
D.  Chry.  S.  (m.m.);  Saltwood  Cott. 

G.  S.  (m.m.). 

17th. — Ipswich  and  East  of  England 

H.  S.  (Daffodil  Show) ;  W'argrave 
and  D.  G.  A.  (bi-m.m.);  Ide  Hill 
G.  S.  (m.m.). 

18th. — Brighton  and  SusseN  H.  S.  (m.m.): 
Paignton  and  D.  G.  A.  (m.m.); 
LamberhurSt  H.  S.  (m.m.) ;  Wim¬ 
bledon  and  D.  H.  S.  (m.m.). 

20th. — Leeds  Paxton  S.  (w.m.). 


Feed  the  Plants. 

Harvey's  “  Fertilo  ”  is  to  plants  what  food 
is  to  the  body.  “  Fertilo”  is  plant  food.  It 
contains  the  essential  proportions  of  Nitrogen, 
Potash,  and  Phosphates,  and,  acting  as  a 
fertiliser  through  the  soil,  it  develops 
strengthens,  and  nourishes  all  plants.  Users 
of  "Fertilo”  confirm  our  claim,  and  tell  us 
they  get  healthier  and  more  abundant  crops, 
better  fruit,  and  more  beautiful  blooms  than 
before  they  used  it. 

Mr.  J.  Watson,  The  Gardens,  Orford  House* 
Ham,  Surrey,  says:  “As  a  highly  concentrated 
Plant  F.od,  your  ‘  Fertilo'  is  the  best.  I  have  a 
grand  lot  of  plants  fed  with  ‘  Fertilo,'  and  the 
results  are  remarkable  in  the  increased  size  of 
flowers .” 

Hundreds  of  amateur  and  professional 
gardeners  speak  just  as  enthusiastically  of 
the  wonderful  '  results  following  the  use  of 
“ Fertilo."  It  is  cheap  and  economical  in  use. 
4lb.,  is.  4d. ;  7lb.,  2s.  ;  141b.,  3s.  ;  281b.,  4s.  6d. . 
561b.,  8s.;  icwt.,  15s.  .If  you  cannot  get  Harvey's 
'“Fertilo”  from  your  local  seedsman,  we  will 
send  it  carriage  paid. — J.  P.  Harvey. &  Co.', 
Dept.  6,  Kidderminster. 
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MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

Fair  flowers  are  not  left  standing  long  by  the  wayside.” — German  Proverb. 


An  Amateur’s  Letter  to  Amateurs. 
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ie  earth  was  bound  with  icy  chains, 

The  sun  was  clouded  o’er, 

tere  were  no  birds  to  chirp  and  sing, 

All  shivering  were  the  poor ; 
ie  flowers  were  dead,  the  trees  were 
bare, 

The  grass  was  hid  by  snow ; 

he  air  was  cold,  the  wind  was  keen, 

All  things  had  ceased  to  grow. 

rake  !  Arise  !  spring's  trumpet  cried  ; 
The  earth  responsive  shook, 
ie  ice  and  snow  soon  fled  away, 

And  danced  each  happy  brook, 
ie  sullen  clouds  the  sun  rolled  up, 

And  put  away  once  more ; 
ie  birds  and  beasts  began  to  sing, 
Thrice  happy  were  the  poor. 

vake  !  Arise  !  the  trumpets  pealed  ; 
Responsive  from  the  ground, 
he  flowers  and  plants  shook  off  their 
bonds, 

With  life  all  things  abound, 
ie  trees  put  on  their  choicest  robes, 

The  fields  green  carpets  spread, 
he  fairies  came  to  dance  thereon, 

For  winter’s  gloom  had  fled. 

Baynton-Taylor. 


LXXXVII. 

The  Rock  Garden. 

If  it  flowered  at  no  other  season  than 
spring  it  would  still  be  worth  while  to  have 
a  rock  garden,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most 
decorative  features  the  garden  could  con¬ 
tain.  But  it  does  far  more  than  this  ;  with 
careful  selection  of  plants  the  Rock  Gar¬ 
den  should,  and  may  be,  in  flower  nine  or 
ten  months  in  the  year,  though  at  no  time 
is  it  so  beautiful  as  from  mid-March  to  the 
end  of  June.  I  spoke  of  some  of  the 
spring  subjects  last  week,  and  to-day  I 
should  Tike  to  call  attention  to  some  of 
those  plants  that  can  be  established  at  the 
present  time  to  produce  flowers  during  the 
last  half  of  the  year.  Certain  of  "the 
Potentillas  are  grandly  showy  and  reli¬ 
able  :  thus,  P.  formosa  bears  dazzlingly 
brilliant  cherry-red  flowers,  so  that  a  well 
grown  patch  of  it  shows  from  afar,  and  we 
have  this  to  remember,  a  striking  bit  of 
colour  such  as  this  represents,  furnishes 
(if  I  may  use  the  word  in  this  sense)  a  far 
larger  space  than  it  covers.  I  mean  that 
it  draws  the  eye  to  it,  so  that  it  does  not 
matter  if  the  surrounding  patches  are  past 
their  flowering  season,  and  this  makes  me 
say  that  such  a  plant  should  be  established 
amid  a  group  of  spring  flowering  subjects. 
There  are  other  Potentillas  not  so  strik¬ 
ing,  but  still  very  good:  P.  clusiana  is 
wonderfully  cheery  looking,  with  white 
blossoms  and  dark  centre ;  P.  pyrenaica 
has  striking,  clear,  yellow  flowers,  and 
good  habit ;  while  P.  nitida  v  grandiflora 
is  rose  colour. 

A  Good  Dwarf  Campanula. 

Campanula  carpatica  is  one  of  the  best 
of  the  dwarf  Campanulas,  and  its  flowering 
season  can  be  retarded  if  desirable,  as  if 
the  buds  are  picked  off  when  they  first 
appear  they  will  then  commence  to  flower 
about  the  second  week  in  September,  and 
the  flowers  will  be  of  longer  endurance 
than  if  the  first  flowers  had  expanded.  I 
learnt  this  through  the  depredations  of 
hares  one  year,  but  it  was  a  bit  of  know¬ 
ledge  that  sometimes  proves  useful  to  pro¬ 
long  the  show  of  blossom  in  the  rock 
garden. 

A  Showy  Prunella. 

Prunella  grandiflora  pyrenaica  is  a 
capital  subject,  for  the  substantial  looking 
flowers  are  very  showy.  It  will  flourish 
best  in  rather  rich  moist  soil,  but  is  always 
safer  when  raised  above  the  level  as  it 
requires  good  drainage. 

Beautiful  Gentians. 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  associate  the 
word  Gentian  with  the  spring  flowering  G. 
acaulis  and  G.  vema  that  we  sometimes 
forget  there  are  varieties  that  are  at  the 


height  of  their  beauty  from  the  middle  of 
July  and  onwards.  Thus  G.  Pneu- 
monanthe  makes  clumps  of  rich  deep 
blue,  and  G.  septemfida  v.  cordifolia  is  a 
plant  to  be  reckoned  with  as  one  of  the 
finest  blue  rock  plants  for  summer. 

For  Sunny  Fissures. 

A  grand  little  plant  for  sunny  fissures, 
with  brilliantly  green  foliage  and  pure 
white  flowers  is  Hutchinsia.  Anyone  who 
has  seen  this  established  on  an  old  wall 
knows  what  an  effective  mass  it  makes. 
It  belongs  to  the  Cruciferae,  and  some¬ 
times  is  known  as  Noccaea.  Beside  this 
alpine  variety  there  is  a  variety  known  as 
H.  petraea,  but  it  flowers  considerably 
earlier  in  the  year. 

Dwarf  Inulas. 

Some  of  the  dwarf  Inulas  are  especi¬ 
ally  valuable  for  carrying  on  the  season  of 
flowers  in  the  rock  garden  late  into  the 
autumn.  They  may  not  be  of  rare  or  un¬ 
common  beauty,  but  they  are  bright  and 
cheery,  even  it  they  do  incline  perhaps  to 
slight  coarseness,  and  are  far  too  good  to 
be  omitted. 

Many  of  the  varieties  have  great  powers 
of  endurance  so  that  the  flowers  are  ex¬ 
cellent  for  cutting.  I.  squarrosa  is  very 
distinctive  and  characteristic,  and  should 
be  allowed  generous  space,  as  it  makes  a 
fine  mass.  I.  saxatilis,  somewhat  dwarfer 
than  the  foregoing,  is  one  of  the  be”st  rock 
plants  procurable  at  its  season. 

Linaria  alpina. 

A  number  of  rock  plants  that  produce 
rather  small  blossoms  are  yet  wonderfully 
effective  if  allowed  to  cover  sufficient  space, 
Take,  for  instance,  the  delicately  beautiful 
little  Linaria  alpina;  a  single  small  plant 
of  this  does'  not  attract  very  much  atten¬ 
tion,  but  when  the  parent  plant  has  seeded 
around  itself  and  a  second  generation  of 
plants  has  grown  up  round  it,  so  that  a 
couple  of  square  feet  is  dyed  pale  mauve, 
then  it  is  another  story  altogether.  Thus 
I  happened  to  see  it  last  season,  and  thus 
seen  it  is  indeed  covetable  property.  It 
flourishes  in  a  sharp  gritty  soil,  and  in  a 
fairly  sunny  position,  while  as  a  wall  plant 
it  is  uncommonly  attractive.  I  have  it 
so  growing,  and  am  always  glad  that  I 
established  it  pretty  well  at  the  level  of 
the  eye,  as  with  its  twisting  habit,  when 
ripening  and  depositing  its  seed  it  is  won¬ 
derfully  interesting  to  watch. 

I  must  find  space  to  mention  Plumbago 
Larpentae,  with  its  blue  flowers,  and 
autumn  flowering  period,  for  it  is  indis¬ 
pensable.  Care  should  be  taken  when 
establishing  it  to  see  that  it  has  a  well- 
drained  spot,  and  nice  loamy  soil,  rich, 
but  made  sufficiently  porous  and  workable 
with  sharp  sand.  F.  NORFOLK. 
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Poppies. 

Poppies  were  among  the  earliest  of  gar¬ 
den  flowers.  The  historian  Livy  informs 
us  that  they  were  the  tallest  and  most  con¬ 
spicuous  plants  in  the  palace  gardens  ot 
Tarquinius  Superbus  at  Rome  2,400  years 
ago.  These  were  probably  the  Oriental 
Poppies. 


Double  .  . 

Primulas. 


Propagation 
and  Culture. 

These  beautiful  winter  flowering  plants 
are  generally  raised  annually  from  cut¬ 
tings,  which  are  struck  singly  in  2^4  inch 
pots,  these  being  kept  in  a  close  case 
plunged  in  cocoanut  fibre  refuse  until 
rooted.  As,  however,  raising  double 
Primulas  from  cuttings  is  always  attended 
by  great  risk  from  damping  off,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  method  will  be  found  much  better 
and  safer. 

The  old  plants,  after  flowering,  will 
have  several  growths  or  stems,  and  these, 
after  removing  the  lower  leaves,  should 
be  gently  pressed  outwards  towards  the 
side  of  the  pot,  until  they  crack,  but  not 
sufficiently  to  break  quite  through. 

Each  stem  should  now  be  firmly  tied  to 
a  small  stick  for  support,  after  which  they 
should  be  covered  nearly  to  the  leaves  with 
a  compost  of  leaf  soil,  silver  sand,  and 
finely  chopped  Spagnum  Moss,  well  mixed 
together.  1 

After  watering,  the  pots  must  be  placed 
in  a  shady  part  of  the  greenhouse,  taking 
care  to  always  keep  the  soil  fairly  moist, 
and  when  rooting  takes  place,  carefully 
separate  each  little  plant  from  the  parent 
(preserving  all  the  delicate  roots  round 
wdiich  a  little  of  the  soil  should  be  left), 
and  pot  singly  in  3-inch  pots,  not  larger, 
using  a  light,  rich,  and  sandy  compost, 
and  providing  ample  drainage.  They 
should  be  potted  rather  firmly  and  clown 
to  the  first  leaves,  afterwards  being  placed 
in  a  warm,  shady  place  to  encourage  quick 
root  action. 

Pay  careful  attention  to  watering  the 
voung  plants,  only  giving  water  when  they 
require  it,  as  Primulas  rarely  succeed  if 
the  soil  is  at  all  stagnant. 

When  the  roots  reach  the  sides  of  the 
pots  the  best  place  in  which  to  keep  the 
olants  during  the  summer  is  the  shady  or 
north  side  of  a  cool  greenhouse,  where 
they  will  not  get  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun,  but  they  will  do  well  in  an  ordinary 
garden  frame  facing  north. 

When  the  little  pots  are  well  filled  with 
roots  transfer  the  plants  to  5-inch  pots,  in 
which  they  will  flower,  pressing  the  soil 
firmly.  The  best  compost  for  this  potting 
i5  equal  parts  of  good  turfy  loam,  leaf 
mould,  old  dry  cow  manure,  and  sharp, 
silver  sand. 

During  the  warm  weather  a  light  over¬ 
head  syringing  in  the  early  part  of  the 
evening  is  greatly  appreciated  .  by  the 
voung  Primulas,  and  when  the  5-inch  pots 
are  well  filled  with  roots,  feeding  with 
liquid  manure  is  necessary ;  it  is  best  to 
alternate  the  supply  of  this  with  ordinary 
watering,  giving,  say,  liquid  manure  at 


each  watering  for  one  week,  and  clear 
water  during  the  following  week.  This  _ 
will  give  much  better  results  than  a  con¬ 
tinuous  supp'.v  of  the  liquid  manure.  A  - 
little  soot  soaked  in  the  liquid  manure, 
which  should  be  used  weak,  is  advisable. 

In  September  remove  the  plants  to*  the 
warm  greenhouse,  placing  them  where 
they  will  get  all  the  light  possible  during 
the  winter. 

Albert  E.  Yates. 

■  ♦♦♦ - 

Keeping  Poppy  Flowers  Fresh. 

Plunging  the  stems  in  boiling  water  im¬ 
mediately  they  are  cut,  or  placing  their 
ends  in  flame  have  both  been  recom¬ 
mended  to  prolong  the  lives  of  Poppy 
blooms.  A  method  -far  more  effective, 
however,  is  to  cut  them  while  still  coated 
with  the  calyx  and  to  carefully  remove 
this  when  they  are  brought  indoors.  If 
treated  in  this  manner  the  flowers  will 
expand  naturally  and  will  retain  their 
freshness  for  a  far  longer  time  than  if 
thev  had  been  cut  after  the  calyx  had 
fallen. 


-  G.  W.  - 

Prize  Competitions. 

GENERAL  CONDITIONS.  — Competitors  must 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular 
paid  contributors  to  THE  GARDENING- 
WORLD  or  other  gardening  journals  are  de¬ 
barred  from  enteriug,  but  occasional  con¬ 
tributors  may  compete.  The  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  competitor  must  appear  on  each 
article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right 
to  reproduce,  in  any  way  4  any  article  or  photo¬ 
graph  sent  for  competition.  The  conditions 
applying  to  each  competition  should  be  care¬ 
fully  read. 


WEEKLY 

PRIZES. 

A  PRIZE  OFTEN  SHILLINGS  will  be  given 
for  the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  para¬ 
graph  or  article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but 
value  rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in 
making  *he  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Com¬ 
petition,”  and  post  not  later  than  the  Monday 
folk  wing  date  of  issue.  Entries  received  later 
than  Tuesday  (first  post)  will  t  e  left  over  until 
D  ie  following  week. 

'i  wo  prizes  of  2s.  6d.  will  be  awarded  each 
week  for  the  two  best  lettei  s,  not  exceeding 
150  words,  on  any  interesting  gardening  sub¬ 
ject. 


RESULTS  OF 
LAST  WEEK’S 
COMPETITIONS. 

Some  of  the  best  pnpers  in  this  competition 
are  too  long,  and  we  desire  readers  to  keep 
within  a  column. 

The  prize  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “K.G."  for  his  article  on  “Aspara¬ 
gus,”  page  250. 

In  the  Prize  Letter  Competition  a  prize  was 
awarded  to  “  H.  Ross  ”  for  his  article  on  “  Vines 
and  Ventilation,"  page  252  ;  and  another  to 
“J.W.F.”  for  his  article  on  “A  Beautiful 
Hanging  Basket,”  page  264. 


Mushroom  Growing. 

Twenty  pounds  a  year  is  understood) 
be  a  small  sum  to  make  by  mushroq 
farming  on  -even  a  small  scale,  says  L 
'‘County  Gentleman's  Estate  Boc' 
(1906) ;  while  it  is  most  encouraging  ) 
learn  that  the  largest  mushroom  farm  i 
the  country  is  in  a  disused  railway  tunr. 

- f+4 - 

and  their 
Eradicate 


The  first  thing  to  remember  in  comb¬ 
ing  weeds  is  that  “  one  year's  seedi; 
means  seven  years’  weeding.”  This, 
hardly  literal ;  nevertheless,  there  ;; 
several  seeds  which  will  actually  lie  di 
rnant  in  the  ground  for  seven,  years,  a 
on  being  turned  up  germinate.  The  usn 
time  to  do  weeding  thoroughly  is  autiin 
or  winter,  when  the  ground  is  dug.  Su¬ 
mer  is  a  splendid  time  for  killing  wen 
if  there  is  no  crop  on  the  land.  Min¬ 
ever  it  be,  choose  a  time  when  the  groul 
is  sufficiently  dry  not  to  clog  or  sti- . 
More  harm  is  done  by  getting  on. the  ia 
when  wet  than  by  leaving  the  weeds  a  1- 
weeks.  The  damage  is  sometimes  o- 
reparable  by  frost.  Against  this  you  m 
remember  that  in  the  flower  garden,  vhi 
dead  weeds  left  on  the  ground  are 
sightly,  the  longer  you  allow  them  to  g: 
the  more  you  take  out  of  the  soil  and 
■on  the  rubbish  heap,  to  the  detriment 
your  plants.  Annuals  and  many  perenn: 
may  be  killed  by  burial,  as  done  by 
verting  the  soil  in  the  process  of  diggi: 
Those  perennials  which  show  any  t 
dencv  to  run  on  the  top  of  the  ground  n; 
often  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  but  .1 
safest  on  the  top  or  removed.  Th  i 
which  run  underground  should  always  1 
brought  to  the  surface  with  the  prong,  ; 
either  left  to  dry  or  be  carried  off.  Gr 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  break 
roots  in  extricating  them  from  the  : 
as  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  a  piece  ev 
half-an-inch  long  will  grow.  In  so' 
cases  more  can  be  done  by  carefully  dr; 
ing  them  out  by  hand  when  the  grounc 
soft.  A  few  of  the  more  troubleso 
specimens  are.  worthy  of  separate  cc 
ment. 

Charlock  is  one  of  the  worst  annu 
owing  to  the  long  life  of  its  seed,  a 
merits  special  attention  to  prevent  it  fr 
ripening.  It  is  well  here  to  notice  t 
such  plants  often  grow  up  beside  flow 
and  unnoticed  get  to  the  seed  stage. 

Nettles  are  often  troublesome  in  v 
poor  and  very  rich  soil,  and  should 
spudded  up  with  a  fork  and  drawn  0 
The  old  roots  are  very  tough  and  do  : 
run  deep. 

Docks  arid  Dandelions  should  be  dra 
or  dug  out  deeply,  as  both  have  tap  roc 
The  former  on  account  of  the  extraor 
nary  vitality  of  its  root  should  always 
burnt.  The  latter  needs  care  in  extri 
tion  as  it  easily  breaks  off. 

Lily  roots  are  exceedingly  brittle,  r 
ning  far  and  deep,  and  of  an  even  thi 
ness  all  the  way,  so  that  it  is  hard  to  se- 
they  are  broken  off  or  not.  A  very  srr 
piece  left  in  the  ground  will  grow. 

Couch  and  similar  grasses,  if  careh 
spudded  and  left  on  the  top,  will  soon  i 
when  they  mav  be  put  on  the  fire-heaf 
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Potato 


Duchess  of  Cornwall. 


Yucca  recurvifolia. 

should  .place  a  guard  round  these  Yuccas 
to  prevent  accident  when  young  people 
run  against  the  leaves,  as  tney  are  apt  to 
do.  This  could  easily  be  done  by  means 
of  a  low  wire  guard  that  would  just  keep 
the  small  fo.k  at  a  safe  distance. 

In  course  of  time  both  of  these  A  uccas 
develop  a  stem  2  ft.  to  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  high, 
thus  carrying  their  leaves  out  of  the  way. 
The  other  fairly  common  and  free  flower¬ 
ing  Yucca  is  Y.  filamentosa,  termed  a 
herbaceous  species  because  it  does  not 
develop  a  stem  or  trunk,  so  that  its  leaves 
are  always  close  to  the  ground,  while  the 
flower  stem  rises  up  to  a  height  of  2  ft.  to 
3  ft.  Ail  three  are  very  striking  objects 
in  garden  landscape,  with  a  background 
of  trees,  as  in  this  instance,  and  worthy 
of  cultivation  even  where  space  is  rather 
limited. — Ed.] 

- - 

Germany  is  the  largest  Potato-growing 
country  in  the  world. 


Needle. 


Potato  Duchess  of  Cornwall. 


Yucca  recurvifolia. 


\  Hardy  Adam's 


“I  am  sending  you  a  photo  taken  by  an 
mateur  in  1903,  when  the  flower  stem 
as  7  ft.  high.  The  soil  is  gravel  and 
uid,  with  a  south  aspect.  As  we  are 
nly  three  miles  from  the  most  easterly 
omt  of  England,  the  garden  is  very 
luch  exposed  to  blustering  winds.  YVe 
,ive  several  plants,  and  trom  1897  we 
uve  never  been  without  some  of  them 
■looming,  sometimes  with  two  trusses  on 
ne  plant.  A\  hen  the  flrst  inflorescence 
ppeared  we  thought  we  could  never  have 
.nother  in  our  liletime  ;  so  the  once  in  a 
amdred,  or  even  seven,  years  is  a  fallacy, 
.’he  blossoms  are  a  rich  waxy  cream,  but 
heir  beauty  is  hidden  by  the  drooping 
labit  of  the  flower  stalks,  because  only  by 
joking  quite  into  the  blossom  can  its  e'x- 
tuisite  beauty  Ire  seen.  It  is  not  at  all  a 
riendly  plant,  as  its  long  pointed  leaves 
pve  to  the  unwary  a  sharp  stab,  some- 
lines  with  unpleasant  results. 

“In  conclusion,  I  congratulate  you  in 
jutting  forth  such  a  clear  type  in  The 
Gardening  World,  and  to  some  of  us, 
vhose  eyes  are  past  their  best,  this  is  a 
lesideratum.”— B.  PARKER,  Lowestoft. 

The  plant,  of  which  our  correspondent 
;ends  us  a  photograph,  is  Y' ticca  recurvi- 
olia,  one  of  the  few  that  prove  perfectly 
tardy  and  flower  freely  in  all  the  southern 
:ounties  of  England  after  they  attain  a 
rertain  stage  of  development,  that  is,  the 
lowering  stage.  Another  rather  less 
common  one  is  Y.  gloriosa,  which  attains 
similar  dimensions,  but  is  much  stiffer  in 
habit  owing  to  the  more  erect  and  thicker 
character  of  the  leaves.  They  are  also; 
more  dangerous  if  one  should  happen  to 
run  against  them  accidentally.  hen 
the  leaves  of  A',  recurvifolia  attain  about 
their  full  or  average  size,  they  droop 
gracefully  and  are  then  less  dangerous. 

It  would  be  well,  however,  where  chil¬ 
dren  play  in  the  garden,  that  the  owners 


During  the  recent  boom  in  Potatos  a 
large  number  of  new  varieties  were  raised 
and  others  which  had  previously  seen  the 
light  were  brought  to  the  front.  Natur¬ 
ally  many  of  the  new  comers  did  not 
come  up  to  expectations,  but  temporarily 
made  a  demand  which  was  in  excess  of 
the  average.  The  really  good  varieties 
will  remain,  while  all  the  worthless  ones 
will  disappear,  and  already  a  number  of 
them  have  sunk  from  the  highest  rung  of 
popularity  to  the  lowest. 

Duchess  of  Cornwall  has  been  in  culti¬ 
vation  for  some  little  time,  but  its  merits 
were  partly  overlooked  until  the  demand 
for  new  Potatos  arose.  Although  raised 
in  Scotland,  it  found  its  way  to  Ireland, 
and  there  got  up  its  name  as  a  heavy 
cropping  variety  and  relatively  free  from 
disease.  In  other  words,  it  was  a 
vigorous  variety,  of  strong  constitution, 
aUwough  the  'tubers  possessed  nothing 
very  remarkable  either  in  size  or  appear¬ 
ance  to  attract  the  eye.  1  he  tubers  are 
somewhat  pebb-e-shaped,  and  although 
not  particularly  shapely  as  an  exhibition 
Potato,  the  variety  has  proved  worthy  of 
cultivation  by  reason  of  the  enormous 
crops  it  produces  and  the  relatively  fair 
quality  of  the  Potato  for  table  purposes. 

Now  it  takes  its  position  as  a  main 
crop  or  late  Potato  for  field  purposes.  It 
is  suitable  for  a  variety  of  soils,  heavy  or 
light,  but  apparently  likes  a  fairly  humid 
atmosphere.  It  grows  well  in  any  part  of 
the  British  Isles,  but  the  Irish  growers 
claim  that  it  gives  the  heaviest  produce 
in  that  country.  The  skin  is  white  and 
fairly  rough,  which  is  usually  considered 
a  good  sign  of  quality. 

'With  late  varieties  good  cultivators  at 
the  present  day  consider  that  they  should 
be  planted  early  to  give  them  a  long  sea¬ 
son.  Whereas  it  is  important  to  place 
early  varieties  in  bo'xes  and  sprout  them 
before  planting,  it  is  unnecessary  to  do 
so  in  the  case  of  late  varieties  which  are 
planted  where  they  are  intended  to  crop 
and.  indeed,  before  they  have  sprouted. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  not  too  late  to  plant 
this  variety,  as  field  Potatos  will  he 
planted  in  Scotland  up  till  the  end  of 
Mav.  Indeed,  very  little  field  planting 
of  Potatos  is  done  there  until  the  season 
is  well  advanced,  although  we  think  it 
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might  often  be  done  with  advantage  in 
April,  provided  the  other  work  on  the 
establishment  would  permit  of  its  being 
done. 

- f+4 - 

Sweet  Pea 

.  .  NORA  UNWIN. 


A  Letter 
To  the  Editor. 


Dear  Sir, — In  a  very  interesting  letter 
which  appeared  in  your  issue  dated  6th 
April,  “  Horti  ”  asks  whether  I  am  certain 
that  several  growers  staged  a  waved  white 
as  Nora  Unwin.  My  reply  is  that  I  am  sure 
I  saw  it  at  least  twice  (probably  three  or 
four  times),  for  I  wrote  a  noite  to  that  effect 
at  the  time,  and  also  noted  that  some  of 
the  flowers  thus  exhibited  were  not  pure 
white.  I  regret  that  I  did  not  note  the 
name  of  any  firm,  but  I  believe  that  Mr. 
Bolton,  for  one,  exhibited  a  bunch  under 
that  name. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
relative  merits  of  Dorothy  Eckford  and 
Nora  Unwin,  and  we  must  wait  to  see  what 
the  coming  season  will  bring  before  we 
can  speak  with  certainty.  When  I  saw 
Nora  Unwin  growing  in  large  quantities 
last  year  at  Histon,  it  certainly  seemed  a 
very '  satisfactory  variety,  and  not  one 
flower  showed  a  trace  of  pink. 

According  to  information  which  I  re¬ 
ceived  from  Messrs.  Bakers,  Mr.  Syden¬ 
ham  did  not  purchase  their  stock  of  Mrs. 
Charles  Foster,  although  their  stock  was 
grown  in  California,  together  with  that 
which  the  Birmingham  enthusiast  pur¬ 
chased  from  Mr.  Bolton. 

Too  much  has  been  written  about 
George  Stark,  seeing  that  the  name  was 
given  to  that  which  was  only  the  first 
year’s  result  of  a  cross  between  Scarlet 
Gem  (not  Coccinea  as  “  Horti  ”  says),  and 
Enchantress,  and  the  first  year’s  result  is 
but  little  criterion  of  the  ultimate  results 
of  a  cross  between  two  varieties. 

G.  F.  Drayson. 


Clematis 


(orientalis  tangutica). 


For  years  past  lovers  of  Clematis  have 
desired  a  yellow-flowered  variety  of  good 
colour,  hardy  constitution,  and  free  flower¬ 
ing  propensity.  This  desire  is  well  met 
by  Clematis  orientalis  tangutica,  a  plant 
of  remarkable  character,  and  quite  dis¬ 
tinct  appearance.  The  colour  of  the 
flowers  is  a  somewhat  unusual  shade  of 
yellow,  which,  however,  is  bright  and 
pleasing.  The  blossoms  are  very-  freely 
produced,  and  the  plant  makes  plenty  of 
growth,  draped  with  pretty’-  foliage.  It  is 
a  plant  that  deserves  a  good  situation,  and 
liberal  treatment.  It  is  admirably  adapted 
for  growing  over  a  rough  tree-stump  or  a 
few  branches  fixed  in  the  ground,  so  that 
in  the  herbaceous  border,  or  in  the  front 
of  a  shrubbery,  one  may  make  a  con¬ 
spicuous  object  of  this  unique  plant. 
Doubtless  hybridists  will  make  good  use 
of  the  yellow-flowered  Clematis,  and  we 
anticipate  something  good  as  the  result  of 
experiments  in  breeding  from  so  charm¬ 
ing  a  subject. 

Heather  Bell. 
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PRIZE  LETTER  COMPETITION. 


Readers  are  invited  to  cofitribute  to  this 
column  short  letters  discussing  any  gar¬ 
dening  subject. 

Letters  should  not  exceed  /50  is>ords  each 


A  Handy  Garden  Basket. 


A  present  a  husband  can  make  for  his 
wife.  Obtain  an  olblong  fairly  deep 
wooden  box,  paint  it,  and  make  a  handle 
across  it  out  of  three  strips  of  wood  firmly 
nailed  on.  Cut  strips  of  leather  or  strong 
webbing  and  nail  on  the  outside  in  suit¬ 
able  places  to  hold  trowel,  shreds, ■  ham¬ 
mer,  nails,  bass,  and  garden  gloves.  The 
inside  is,  of  course,  for  dead  flowers, 
ieaves,  etc.  A  cover  should  be  made  of 
American  cloth,  well  stuffed  with  small 
rags,  or  even  hay,  with  a  bit  of  serge  for 
the  top.  This  will,  when  taken  off  the 
basket,  made  an  excellent  kneeling  mat. 

D.  E. 


in  length,  and  must  be  written  on  one 
side  of  the  paper  only. 

Two  Prizes  of  2s.  6d.  each  will  be 

awitrded  each  week  for  the  two  Letters 
which  the  Editor  considers  to  be  the  best. 


Economy  in  Planting:  Seeds. 

Those  desiring  good  results  from  Peas, 
Beans,  etc.,  might  adopt  the  following 
plan :  Get  some  clean  sawdust  and  mix 
this  with  w.ater  in  same  way  as  if  making 
a  bran  mash.  Place  in  a  box  a  good  layer 
of  the  damp  sawdust.  Next  put  seeds  at 
regular  intervals  until  the  box  is  com¬ 
fortably  Ailed.  Cover  over  with  another 
layer  of  sawdust  and  put  aside  to  sprout. 
As  soon  as  half-an-inch  to  one  inch  of 
growth  is  made  plant  out  in  a  spot  pre¬ 
pared  for  them.  In  this  way  seed  is 
economised,  and  there  is  no  waste  of 
ground  through  failure  of  seed  to  ger¬ 
minate.  This  plan  has  been  tested  for 
many  years  with  excellent  results.  At 
least  a  fortnight’s  time  is  often  gained,  in 
addition  to  the  greater  certainty  of  ger¬ 
mination,  since  the  boxes  enjoy  a  more 
equable  temperature. 

Albert  A.  Kerridge. 

Chippenham. 


A  Method  of  Propagating  Roses. 

When  pruning  Roses  in  April  do  ns 
throw  the  so-called  useless  wood  away,  bu 
use  it  to  increase  your  stock.  Well  croc! 
an  Sin.  pot,  and  then  fill  with  a  mixture  0 
three  parts  loam  to  one  of  sand.  Take  ; 
clean  3m.  pot  and  stop  up  the  hole  wit! 
cement  and  place  in  the  centre  of  the  soi 
in  the  larger  pot.  From  the  priming 
select  the  strongest  shoots,  and  cut  inti 
pieces  six  inches  long,  and  insert  t\v 
inches  deep  in  the  soil  with  the  ends  point 
mg  outwards.  If  the  small  pot  is  kep 
full  of  water  the  cuttings  will  root  in  . 
short  time.  To  examine  them  take  ou 
the  small  pot  carefully  and  any  root 
formed  will  be  seen  in  the  cavity.  Thi 
method  is  most  useful  to  the  amateur  wh 
is  at  work  during  the  day. 

J.  Fowler. 

Darwen. 


Handy  Overalls  for  a  Gardener. 

These  may  be  easily  made  by  a  wife  fo 
her  husband.  Every  gardener  knows  hoi 
the  ordinary  apron  proves  awkward  ii 
catching  on  to  plants,  breaking  branches 
or  pulling  them  over,  and  yet  some  soi 
of  protection  must  be  provided  to  kee 
one’s  nether  garments  from  dirt  and  water 
The  following  is  a  method  of  making  over 
ails  which  are  both  useful  and  neat.  Cu 
out  two  legs  of  the  chosen  material,  am 
the  size  required  to  slip  over  the  trouser 
easily  and  a  trifle  to  spare,  but  do  no 
join  up  as  for  trousers.  Make  a  couple  0 
buttonholes  in  the  top  of  each  to  faste: 
on  to  the  brace  buttons  of  trousers,  an. 
there  you  are  !  Serge,  cotton,  or  Ameri 
can  cloth  all  do  well,  the  latter  for  rougl 
wear  or  in  wet  weather. 

■D.  E. 


Painting  Greenhouses. 

Seeing  the  time  is  coming  for  painting 
and  cleaning  the  greenhouses,  etc.,  a  few 
hints  might  be  handy  to  those  who-  have 
to  do  the  work  themselves.  First  wash  all 
glass  and  woodwork  with  a  solution  of 
washing  soda,  scraping  all  loose  paint  and 
puttv  at  the  same  time,  then  washing  the 
whole  lot  down  with  clean  water.  Clean 
out  all  gutters,  etc.,  a  half-worn  white¬ 
wash  brush  being  used.  It  will  then  be 
found  that  one  coat  of  paint  will  be  as 
bright  as  two  coats  painted  on  the  top  of 
the  dirt.  For  shading  the  glass  a  good 
thing  is  some  of  the  washable  distempers 
sold  by  painters ;  being  used  thin  it  goes  a 
long  way,  and  to  save  unsightly  brush 
marks  make  a  soft  linen  pad  and  gently 
dab  the  surface  of  the  glass,  only  doing 
a  pane  or  two  at  a  time,  also  choosing  a 
dry  day  before  the  sun  gets  too  strong. 
For  doing  the  roof  nails  driven  into  the 
beams  and  flooring  boards  laid  across  are 
usually  enough,  or  pieces  of  wood  cut  to 
the  angle  may  he  used  as  brackets. 

Sonlaw. 

Fife. 


Worthing. 


Sauromatum  guttatum,  or  Monarch  o 
the  East. 

This  is  a  beautiful  bulbous  flower,  at 
tracting  immediate  attention.  The  onh 
treatment  required  is  to  simply  place  the 
large,  flat,  pound  bulb  on  a  table  or  shell 
in  a  warm  room  or  greenhouse.  Ver 
soon  the  bulb  begins  to  show  a  head,  am 
within  a  few  weeks,  sometimes  after  8  0 
10  days,  according  to  season  and  tempera 
ture,  a  curiously  formed  flower  16  or  r 
inches  long  develops.  The  flowers,  whid 
are  spotted  dark  red  on  a  yellowisl 
orange-red  ground,  are  entirely  differen 
from  any  other  as  to  colouring  and  shape 
After  flowering,  this  bulb  should  b 
planted  in  open  ground,  where  it  the) 
throws  up  elegant  dark  green  wide  ex¬ 
panded  foliage,  which  forms  a  fine  sub 
ject  in  the  garden,  particularly  whe) 
planted  in  May  in  a  moist  and  shelters 
place. 

W.  SherringhaM. 

Dorset. 
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owing  Small  Seeds. 

The  patience  of  a  young  gardener  is 
ften  tried  when  he  has  to  transplant  seed- 
,  ngs  of  such  plants  as  Lobelias,  Begonias 
uberous  and  fibrous).  Gloxinias,  Strepto- 
!arpus,  Nicotiana,  etc.,  which  have  been 
awn  in  pans  or  boxes  as  thickly  as  hairs 
n  a  cat's  back.  All  small  seeds  should  be 
awn  evenly  and  thinly,  the  result  being 
trong  healthy  seedlings,  which,  after 
eing  pricked  out  soon  make  good  strong 
jiants.  The  same  thing  applies  to  the 
awing  of  many  sorts  of  vegetables, 
•hether  sown  early  in  boxes  and  frames 
r  in  the  open  ground.  Much  seed  is 
asted  yearly  through  being  sown  too 
fickly. 

Surrey.  A.  V.  PARRATT. 


chimenes  in  Baskets. 

Achimenes  for  this  purpose  should  be 
anted  in  shallow  pans,  using  sandy  soil. 
Uren  they  are  about  three  inches  high 
rev  are  ready  for  transplanting  to  the 
uskets.  These  should  have  a  layer  of 
loss  placed  on  the  bottom,  and  a  few 
lants  put  in  facing  downwards.  Cover 
le  roots  wit];  soil  and  then  put  more  moss 
ound  the  side,  and  another  row  of  plants, 
nd  so  on  until  the  top  is  reached,  plant- 
ig  a  few  upright  on  the  top.  The  soil 
hould  be  loam  leaf  soil  and  peat  in  equal 
uantities  with  some  sharp  sand  added, 
’hev  make  most  beautiful  baskets.  The 
est  way  to  water  them  is  to  dip  the  whole 
asket  in  so  that  they  get  a  good  wetting, 
’hev  must  be  frequently  syringed  to  keep 
own  the  thrips. 

Kent.  A.  Dennett. 

- *+> - 

Self-Sown  Plants. 


One  often  hears  that  self-sown  plants 
re  the  best.  They  certainly  do  well,  and 
he  reason  I  take  it  is  that  they  are  not  so 
rowded  as  those  which  come  up  in  drills ; 
Iso  those  which  have  germinated  in  the 
utumn  and  survived  the  winter  make 
ood  root  growth,  and  so  produce  sturdy 
igorous  plants. 

The  winter  of  1899  was  so  mild  that 
iweet  Peas  which  were  self-sown  the  pre- 
ious  autumn  flowered  late  in  the  spring, 
nd  these  not  only  bloomed  earlier  by  a 
ouple  of  months  than  those  sown  early  in 
he  year,  but  they  made  more  vigorous 
ind  bushy  plants.  All  self-sown  annuals 
an  be  transplanted  if  they  are  lifted  care- 
ully  with  a  fork,  so  that  the  roots  are  not 
noken. 

It  is  worth  while  sowing  some  hardy  an- 
rnals  in  the  autumn  such  as  Sweet  Peas, 
ihirley  Poppies,  Cornflowers,  etc.,  and  let- 
ing  them  take  their  chance.  A  great 
lumber  of  plants  sow  themselves,  and  in 
ooking  lover  the  garden  in  spring  be  care- 
ul  to  notice  any  seedlings  of  annuals  or 
lerennials  worth  saving.  Fork  up  the  soil 
o  a  good  depth  so  as  to  thoroughly  loosen 
t,  then  the  seedlings  can  be  taken  up  with- 
>ut  injuring  the  roots,  and  replant  at  once, 
naking  the  soil  firm  around  them,  and 
veil  watering  if  necessary  when  planting. 
Although  they  say  in  most  books  on  horti¬ 
culture  that  such  things  as  Poppies  and 
dignonette  cannot  be  transplanted,  it 
omes  to  this,  that  any  seedling  can  be 
noved  if  care  is  taken  to  prevent  injury  to 
he  roots,  especially  the  long  tap  root. 

Kent.  R.  Waite 


The  Portugal  Heath. 


Some  or  other  of  the  hardy  Heaths  may 
be  grown  in  any  part  of  the  British  Isles 
where  the  soil  is  suitable  or  can  be  made 
so  for  this  particular  class  of  plants.  The 
Portugal  Heath  is  only  hardy,  however, 
in  the  southern  and  more  favoured  coun¬ 
ties,  particularly  those  along  the  sea¬ 
board.  The  reason  of  this  will  be  appar¬ 
ent  when  we  take  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  it  commences  blooming  some¬ 
times  at  the  commencement  of  the  New 
Year  in  mild  winters.  That  being  the 
case,  it  would  also  be  preparing  to  bloom 
during  the  waning  months  of  the  year. 

It  has  been  somewhat  later  in  coming 


(Erica  lusitanica). 

beginning  of  the  month.  The  flowers  of 
the  Heaths  do  not  fall  away,  but  wither 
on  the  plants,  and  consequently  are 
effective  until  they  become  discoloured 
by  age. 

Ali  the  Heaths  of  this  class  like  sandy 
and  peaty  soils  in  preference  to  those  that 
are  clayey  or  chalky.  Those  whose  gar¬ 
dens  do  not  possess  a  sandy  or  peaty  and 
fairly  moist  soil  can  make  it  so  by  the 
introduction  of  a  large  proportion  of  peat 
or  leaf  mould  in  the  soil.  Sometimes 
ponds  have  been  cleared  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  sandy  mud,  and  after  this  has 
lain  for  a  twelve  month  to  sweeten  it,  be¬ 
comes  suitable  for  this  and  other  members 


\Maclaren  and  Sons. 

The  Portugal  Heath  (Erica  lusitanica). 


into  bloom  this  year  than  usual,  but 
Heaths  have  the  recommendation  of  main¬ 
taining  their  beauty  for  many  weeks  to¬ 
gether.  If  it  had  commenced  to  bloom 
at  the  beginning  of  January  the  flowers 
would  have  withered  several  wreeks  ago,  but 
owing  to  the  late  season  it  is  still  an  effec¬ 
tive  bush.  Its  relatives,  the  tree  Heath 
and  the  garden  hybrid  known  as  E. 
Veitchi,  were  still  in  perfection  at  the 


of  the  Heath  family.  Anyone,  therefore, 
who  has  a  garden  in  a  sufficiently  favour¬ 
able  climate  and  not  too  much  under  the 
influence  of  a  smoky  town,  can  so  im¬ 
prove  or  alter  a  portion  of  the  soil  in  their 
garden  as  to  grow  these  beautiful  shrubs 
to  great  perfection.  The  illustration 
shows  a  clump  .of  this  Heath  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  other  shrubs  which  help  to 
break  the  wind  and  give  shelter. 
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Bdifoirial. 


Name  dompeUtton  No-  2- 

Last  week  we  thought  we  should  be 
able  to  announce  the  result  of  the  Name 
Competition  No.  2,  but  after  the  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  papers  sent  in  it  was 
found  that  the  number  of  ties  was  too 
great  to  allow  of  a  proper  distribution 
of  the  prizes  without  cutting  them  up  into 
verv  small  sums.  For  the  purpose  of 
making  a  final  decision  a  few  further 
questions  have  been  sent  to  those  who 
have  the  greatest  number  of  correct 
answers  and  tied  with  one  another.  The 
percentage  of  correct  answers  on  this  oc¬ 
casion  is  much  greater  than  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  competition,  and  we  hope  to  be  able 
to  announce  the  results  in  the  next  issue. 
Some  of  the  questions  sent  on  this  oc¬ 
casion  are  easy,  but  others  are  more 
difficult,  and  we  consider  this  to  be  the 
fairest  way  to  settle  the  contest  amongst 
those  who  have  taken  the  highest  posi¬ 
tions. 

“  Everyman’s  Book  of  Garden  Flowers.” 

“Of  books  there  are  no  end,”  as 
Solomon  said,  but  even  in  his  day  they 
were  relatively  few  compared  with  books 
written  to-  meet  the  wants  of  every  class 
of  reader  at  the  present  day.  That  above 
named  contains  simple  directions  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  plants  named,  all  of 
which  are  arranged  alphabetically.  They 
include  subjects  in  considerable  variety, 
such  as  hardy  border  perennials,  annuals 
and  others  that  require  a  greenhouse  for 
their  preservation  in  winter,  but  which 
may  be  grown  in  the  flower  garden  dur¬ 
ing  summer.  There  are  some  128  full 
page  illustrations  of  flowers  mentioned 
in  the  book,  of  reproductions  from  photo¬ 
graphs.  It  may  give  some  idea  of  the 
flowers  illustrated  when  we  mention  Poppy 
Anemones,  Rock  Alyssum,  Pasque 
Flower,  Anemone  japonica,  hybrid 


Aquilegias,  perennial  Cornflower,  Clarkia 
puichella,  Crown  Imperial,  Double 
Daisies,  Larkspurs,  Chinese  Pink,  Globe 
Flowers,  Periwinkles,  Phlox  Drummondi, 
Scilla  sibirica,  Sweet  Williams,  giant 
Thrift,  white  Violets,'  and  many  others  of 
that  class.  The  author  is  John  Hals- 


Hitherto  we  have  contented  ourselves 
in  placing  before  our  readers  some  of  the 
plants  which  have  bloomed  in  the  Alpme 
House  at  Kew,  but  we  now  reproduce  a 
photograph  of  the  house  to  show  how 
simple  a  structure  it  need  be.  Being  ,n 
a  public  garden,  it  is,  of  course,  con¬ 
structed  for  the  benefit  and  convenience 
of  the  public,  which  can  enter  at  one  door 
and  pass  right  through  and  out  by  the 
other,  thus  avoiding  confusion  in  the 
house. 

It  is  simply  a  sp.an-roofed  house  about 
7  ft.  high  at  the  ridge,  and  having  a  bench 
on  either  side  of  the  central  pathway. 
These  benches  are  just  sufficiently  wide 
to  bring  all  the  plants  within  easy  reach 
of  the  eye  for  inspection.  Just  under 
the  glass  are  two  narrow  shelves  where 
one  or  two  rows  of  pots  can  also  be  ac¬ 
commodated. 


As  the  plants  are  hardy  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  them  in  the  house  except 
during  the  period  of  their  blooming. 
There  are  a  large  number  of  cold  pits  and 
frames  in  which  an  extensive  set  of  plants 
is  grown,  such  as  might  be  found  at  a 
botanical  establishment.  All  of  them  are 
in  pots  or  pans,  and  are  practically  grown 
in  these  cold  structures  and  simply  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Alpine  House  when  pushing 
up  for  bloom.  After  the  flowers  are  past 
their  best  the  plants  are  removed  and  their 
places  taken  by  others  which  bloom  later. 

This  is  practically,  therefore,  a  conser¬ 
vatory  that  can  be  kept  gay  from  January 
till  the  last  of  the  hardy  plants  pass  out 
of  bloom.  The  house  is  entirely  un¬ 


ham.  The  book  runs  to  375  pp.  and  is 
obtainable  from  Messrs.  Hodder  and 
Stoughton,  27,  Paternoster  Row,  London, 
for  6s.  and  postage.  The  book  will  be 
useful  to  those  with  little  knowledge  of| 
flowers  and  wish  to  glean  some  idea  of 
their  character  and  general  use. 


heated,  consequently  there  is  no  expense 
attached  to  it  after  the  original  expeme 
of  the  building  is  considered.  The  glass, 
however,  enables  plants  to  bloom  to  per¬ 
fection  even  in  winter  in  spite  of  rain, 
snow,  frost  and  wind  to  which  we  are  very 
liable  in  our  changeable  climate. 

This  is  a  plan  of  growing  plants  which 
might  be  copied  by  any  of  our  readers 
who  are  fond  of  hardy  plants.  It  is  an 
inexpensive  method  of  gardening  and 
splendid  hobby  on  account  of  the  im¬ 
mense  amount  of  variety  which  can  be  goi 
into  very  small  space.  It  is  mot  our  in¬ 
tention  to  mention  the  plants  that  are 
showm  in  it-  beyond  just  indicating  what 
may  be  grown  under  those  conditions. 
Of  course,  a  house  of  any-  size,,  according 
to  convenience,  would  serve  the  same  pur¬ 
pose  as  a  larger  one. 

Many  of  the  plants  grown  in  this  house 


House,  Kew. 

come  from  warmer  climates  than  ours, 
such  as  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean, 
including  Asia  Minor  in  the  east,  and  as 
they  naturally’  come  into  bloom  early,  a 
house  of  this  sort  enables  them  to  be 
grown  to-  perfection.  A  few  of  the  plants 
that  bloom  particularly’  early’  would  fce 
Christmas  Roses,  Snowdrops,  Crocuses, 
bulbous  Irises,  Colchicums,-  Saxifragas, 
the  choicer  Daffodils  or  Narcissus, 
Sisyrinchium,  Dog’s  Tooth  ^  iolets, ■ 
Primulus  of  many  species,  including  P- 
megaseaefolia,  P.  fromdosa,  P-  scotica. 
an,d  P.  verticillata,  which  latter  comes 
from  Arabia,  and  is  now  in  bloom.  Both 
of  the  species  of  Shortia,  S.  galacifolia 
and  S.  Tmiflora  from  Japan,  are  now  in 


The  Alpine  h^ouse  at  K^ew. 
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lloom.  Most  of  the  flowers  from  high 
evations  bloom  early  in  the  year,  con- 
:qucntly  there  is  a  deficiency  of  plants 
jr'ter  July  and  August  for  this  class  of 
0rk,  unless  lowland  plants  are  raised  for 
ic  purpose  of  keeping  up  a  display. 


- - 

L  Fine  Nosegay.. 


Daffoail. 

_  _  7  X 

^rand  Monarquej. 


The  Nosegay  Daffodils,  also  known  as 
’olyanthus  Narc.ssi,  are  \ar;eaes  or 
larcissus  Tazetta,  which,  in  a  wild  state, 
ssumes  a  great  many  forms,  but  unfor- 
jnately  neither  of  them  are  veiy  suitable 
ir  our  climate,  as  they  live  in  countries 
lat  are  drier  and  warmer  than  ours, 
'his  is  the  reason  why  we  so  seldom  see 
hem  in  gardens  like  the  other  forms  of 
Jarcissus.  For  pot  culture,  however, 
rey  are  admirably  adapted,  and  seldom 
ail  to  give  satisfaction  when  carefully 
roked  after. 

The  variety  under  notice  is  a  very  old 
ne,  but  that  is  also  evidence  that  it  is 
ne  of  the  best.  Owing  to  its  high 
uality  it  is  likely  to  maintain  its  position 
s  one  of  the  standard  varieties  of  this 
ace  that  Will  be  grown  by  the  Dutch  for 
nany  years,  and  supplied  to  us  in  the 
orrn  of  flowering  bulbs,  suitable  for  the 
ecoration  of  greenhouses  and  conser- 
atories,  as  well  as  for  exhibition  pur- 
loses,  and  for  the  adornment  of  rooms, 
ndeed,  it  is  well  fitted  for  cultivation  in 
ooms  that  have  windows  situated  so  that 
hev  will  receive  plenty  of  l.ght  dur.ng 
he  early  months,  of  the  year  when  the 
atlbs  are  making  their  growth. 

Both  of  the  popular  names  refer  to  the 
act  that  a  large_  number  of  flowers  are 
iroduced  on  one  stem,  thus  resembl.ng 
i  bouquet  or  nosegay  of  flowers.  1  he 
■egments  of  the  perianth  are  long  and 
iroad  for  this  particular  type  and  white. 
The  crown  or  cup  is  primrose-yellow  ; 
hus,  although  the  flower  is  really  a  bi- 
olor,  it  has  much  the  appearance  of 
ieing  pure  white  at  a  short  distance  away. 
The  large  number  of -flowers  produced 
md  the-r  agi arable  scent  makes  tliem 
treat  favourite:,  with  those  w-ho  require 
ometbrng  to  make  their  greenhouses  gay 
n  spring. 

- +++ - 


On  the  Editor's  Table. 


Cinerarias  f r:  m  YYordsley. 

„ .The.  other  c’ay  we  received  a  box  of 
Mneraria  blooms  from  Messrs.  Webb  and 
Sons,  \\  ordsley,  Stourbridge,  to  show  the 
quality  of  the  strain  which  they  have 
teen  cu.iivating  and  improving  for  many 
rears  past.  The  blooms  w-ere  of  large 
fize  with  broad,  overlapping  rays,  and 
ncluded  a  number  of  the  best  self  and 
ricoiors  to  be  found  in  the  modern 
drains.  Some  of  the  self  colours  were 
Jure  w-hite  with  a  violet  disc.  Others 
■anged  through  crimson,  carmine,  royal 
Jurple  and  deep  velvety  b-ue  of  a  shade 
hat  is  only  seen  in  the  Cineraria.  The- 
jicolors  consisted  of  flowers  having  the 
Juter  portion  of  the  rays  either  carmine, 
purple,  velvety  blue  or  some  other  choice 
’hade  with  a  white  zone  or  ring  surround- 
,nf>  the  dark  centre.  The  strain  has 
seen  immensely-  improved  since  we  first 
>aw  it, 


An  Annual 

.  .  Of  Inestimable  Worth. 

(Alyssum  niaritiimnn  prosiratunij. 

For  bedding  purposes,  for  ribbon  bor¬ 
ders,  or  for  carpeting  the  ground  beneath 
tall  growfing,  bnghtly  coloured  plants  this 
little  annual  is  a  subject  of  great  value. 
Ft  is  among  the  easiest  of  subjects  to.  grow, 
and  may  be  sown  where  it  is  to  flower. 
It  is  by  no  means  fastidious  as  to  soil  or 
situation,  although  the  finest  results  are 
obtained  in  a  fairly  light  soil  in  an  open, 
sunnv  position.  Scarcely  more  than  two 
inches  high,  the  plant  produces  numerous 
short  tufted  growths,  each  of  which  ter¬ 
minates  in  a  close  head  of  pure  white 
flowers.  These  are  so  numerous,  and 
continue  so  long  in  good  condition  that 
throughout  the  summer  the  plants  present 
the  appearance  of  a  white  sheet  upon  the 
ground,  relieved  here  and  there  by  a 
glimpse  of  soft  green  foliage,  truly  a  de¬ 
lightful  “setting”  for  more  gorgeous 
flowers. 

Seed  is  obtainable  at  small  cost,  and 
many  a  bare  patch  of  ground  might  well 
be  clothed  with  so  charming  a  little  gem. 

Heather  Bell. 

- - 

Gardens  in  Russia. 

In  Russia  gardens  are  confined  to  the 
wealthy,  and  these  are  under  glass. 
Scarcely  a  plant  or  flowering  shrub  that 
can  resist  the  intensest  cold  and  frost  of 
Britain,  is  found  out  of  doors  in  Russia, 
consequent’.}-  the  glass  houses  of  Russia 
exceed  in  extent  those  in  all  'other  parts 
of  Europe. 


Narcissus  Grand  Monarque. 


Border  Carnations. 

Seedlings  sown  about  the  end  of  March 
should  now  be  ready  for  transplanting 
into  boxes  about  2  in.  apart  each  way. 
The  boxes  should  be  returned  to  the 
same  house  and  the  seedlings  watered  to 
settle  the  soil  about  the  roots.  As  soon 
as  they  have  taken  to  the  shift  they  should 
be  more  freely  ventilated  and  later  on 
transferred  to  oold  frames  where  they  may 
have  the  full  advantage  of  light  and  air 
to  keep  them  short  jointed  and  sturdy. 
Carnations  are  really-  hardy,  and  should 
not  be  coddled  by-  keeping  them  too  close. 

Plantations  in  the  open  ground  and 
borders  are  now  showing  the  influence  of 
growing  weather.  It  will  .be  of  great 
assistance  to  keep  the  hoe  going  amongst 
them  at  intervals  both  to  keep  down  w-eeds 
and  aerate  the  soil. 

Show  Carnations  and  Picotees. 

Those  growers  who  transfer  their 
plants  in  pots  from  beds  or  frames  to  the 
open  air  should  keep  a  close  watch  upon 
their  requirements  as  to  watering  and 
staking.  Some  of  the  varieties  have  a 
tendency  to  produce  long  stems,  and  such 
should  be  staked  before  they  get  broken 
dow-n  by  heavy-  April  showers.  Shelter 
from  wind  is  really-  all  that  these  plants 
require. 


Seeds  of  choice  varieties  may  still  be 
sown  if  that  has  not  already  been  done. 
There  is  still  plenty  of  time  to  grow 
them  to  suitable  size  for  flowering  ne'xt 
year.  Care  should  he  taken  not  to  over¬ 
water  them,  especially  in  their  early 
stages.  Some  of  the  smaller  seedlings 
may  prove  to  be  of  high  quality,  and 
should  not  be  overlooked  in  their  eariy 
stages,  otherwise  the  stronger  growing 
single  or  indifferent  varieties  would  soon 
overcrow-d  them. 

Tree  Carnations. 

The  increasing  temperature  is  now- 
urging  these  into  more  rapid  growth,  and 
attention  should  be  given  tio  them  in  the 
way  of  stopping,  staking  and  repotting. 
Plants  that  w-ere  struck  in  January  will 
by  this  time  have  made  considerable 
growth.  The  repotting  should  be  done 
just  when  the  roots  aie  beginning  to 
meet  round  the  soil  inside  the  pots.  If 
allowed  to  become  pot  bound  it  delays 
grow-th,  and  the  plants  may  never  make 
such  thrifty  specimens  as  they  would 
otherwise  have  done  if  attended  to  in 
time.  They  need  not  now-  be  kent  so 
warm  as  in  the  early  months  of  the  year. 
Indeed,  a  light,  airy  greenhouse  will  suit 
them  much  better.  a3  Carnations  delight 
in  a  free  play  -  of  air  about  them  w-ith 
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plenty  of  light.  No  shading  is  yet 
necessary. 

Seeds  of  choice  varieties  may  still  be 
sown  if  that  has  not  been  accomplished. 
If  only  a  small  quantity  of  seed  was 
saved,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  the 
crossing  of  choice  varieties,  they  may  be 
grown  entirely  in  pots  and  flowered  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  to  determine  their  quality. 
Larger  batches  could  be  planted  in  the 
open  air  if  they  were  sown  about  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  March.  Such  plants  will, 
in  many  cases,  bloom  before  they  are 
lifted  from  the  ground,  and  it  can  then 
be  seen  whether  they  are  worthy  of  atten¬ 
tion  and  increase. 

Malmaisons. 

The  earlier  flowering  varieties  should 
receive  attention  in  the  matter  of  disbud¬ 
ding  if  large  blooms  are  required,  and 
this  is  usually  a  desideratum  amongst 
those  who  grow  Malmaisons.  The 
lateral  buds  should  be  removed  as  soon 
as  it  is  possible  to  do  so  with  the  finger 
and  thumb  without  injuring  the  terminal 
one. 

Keep  a  watch  upon  diseased  plants,  as 
the  various  kinds  of  spot  or  Carnation 
disease,  contracted,  perhaps,  in  the  moist 
and  early  part  of  the  vear,  will  now  be 
showing  themselves.  The  worst  of  the 
leaves  should  be  removed  and  burned 
and  the  plants  syringed  either  with  Bor¬ 
deaux  mixture  or  sulphide  of  potassium 
at  the  rate  of  ]/n  oz.  to  the  gallon  of 
water. 

Marguerite  Carnations. 

Early  batches  of  seedlings  should  now 
be  ready  for  transplanting  into  boxes  or 
for  potting  up  separately.  While  it  is 
possible  to  transfer  them  from  boxes  to 
the  open  ground  at  the  end  of  May,  the 
operation  is  much  safer  if  the  plants  have 
been  grown  in  small  pots,  especially  if 
the  weather  should  prove  dr}'  immediately 
after  the  operation. 

American  Carnations. 

Early  struck  cuttings  should  by  this 
time  require  potting  into  3J4  in.  or  5  in. 
pots,  according  to  the  size  of  the  plants. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  give  careful  atten¬ 
tion  to  watering,  keeping  the  soil  just 
nicely  moist.  To  overdo  it  would,  how¬ 
ever,  be  equally  injurious.  A  night  tem¬ 
perature  of  50  degs.  will  be  quite 
sufficient  to  make  them  grow  steadily. 
They  should  be  freely  ventilated  during 
the  day.  Much  the  same,  perhaps, 
might  apply  to  the  old  plants,  which  may 
still  be  giving  a  supply  of  flowers.  Water¬ 
ing  and  ventilation  are,  indeed,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  factors  in  the  case  at  present. 
Plenty  of  air  ensures  stems  and  foliage  of 
good  texture,  and  the  flowers  will  benefit 
in  a  similar  degree. 

J.  D.  F.  W. 
- - 

The  Chinese  grew  beautiful  Peaches 
2,000  years  before  the  fruit  was  known  in 
Europe. 

Mignonette  for  Pots. 

The  old  Mignonette,  Machet,  is  still 
said  by  practical  growers  to  be  the  best 
in  existence  for  pot  culture. 

Invention  of  Glass-roofs  for  Greenhouses. 

Glass-roofs  for  greenhouses  were  inven¬ 
ted  in  1717.  Previously  to  that  green¬ 
houses  were  merely  chambers  with  more 
glass  windows  in  front  than  was  usual  in 
dwelling-houses. 


TUBEROUS- 


Begonias, 


Their  Culture 

for  Exhibition 

by  Amateurs. 


Probably  no  plant  has  risen  so  much 
in  popularity  m  recent  years,  among 
amateurs,  and  horticulturists  generally, 
as  that  now  known  as  the  tuberous  rooted 
Begonia. 

Twenty  years  ago  it  was  little  known, 
and  it  was  mainly  due  to  the  efforts  of  the 
late  Mr.  John  Laing,  that  we  have  the 
present  day  splendid  development  of  this 
flower. 

1  hose  who  have  the  opportunity  of  pay¬ 
ing  a  visit  to  the  great  Temple  Show  in 
May  or  June,  where  these  flowers  are 
shown  in  such  a  magnificent  array  of 
colours  and  of  such  fine  size  by  some  of 
our  leading  growers,  will  at  once  want 
to  try  their  hand  at  cultivating  these  beau¬ 
tiful  subjects.  It  is  a  fitting  companion 
to  the  Gloxinia,  and  is  equally  valuable 
for  exhibition  purposes,  and,  what  is  of 
more  importance  to  the  amateur,  it  is  not 
quite  so  difficult  to  grow.  As  specimens 
they  are  excellent,  while  for  grouping, 
they  are  e'xtremely  useful  if  arranged  with 
Maidenhair  Ferns  and  other  light  foliage 
plants. 

For  exhibition  purposes,  bulbs  or 
tubers,  at  least  two  years  old,  are  recom¬ 
mended,  that  is  if  nice  sized  specimens 
are  required.  These  can  be  obtained 
from  advertisers  in  the  Gardening 
W  orld.  Those  who  have  the  necessary 
convenience  should  start  the  tubers  in 
March  or  April,  by  laying  them  in  a  shal¬ 
low  box,  in  leaf  mould,  or  cocoanut  fibre, 
in  a  warm  greenhouse,  or  in  a  frame  over 
a  gentle  hot-bed.  When  roots  are  being 
freely  emitted  and  the  leaves  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  push  up,  pot  up  the  plants  into 
large  60  size  pots  or  48s,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  plants,  using  a  compost  of  good 
fibrous  loam  2  parts,  leaf  mould  1  part, 
with  a  good  dash  of  coarse  silver  sand, 
the  whole  being  thoroughly  mixed  to¬ 
gether.  They  will  also  start  in  a  cool 
house  with  no  fire  heat,  but  of  course  will 
not  start  so  quickly.  When  potted  up,  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  plants*  near  the  glass 
so  as  to  prevent  them  becoming  drawn 
and  to  keep  the  plants  sturdy,  with  good 
foliage,  which  means  good  flowers. 

W  hen  the  plants  are  large  enough  (and 
this  can  be  readily  ascertained  by  knock¬ 
ing  one  out,  and  if  the  roots  have  reached 
the  bottom  of  the  pot,  they  are  ready  for 
a  shift),  pot  them  on  into  their  flowering 
pots.  Six  inch  or  32  size  will  usually  be 
found  large  enough,  but  in  the  case  of  an 
extra  vigorous  plant,  a  24  size  or  8  inch 
pot  may  be  used.  Use  a  compost  as  re¬ 
commended  before,  but  with  the  addition 
of  a  little  fertiliser.  About  a  6d.  packet 
to  a  bushel  of  compost  would  be  well 
under  the  mark.  They  should  be  potted 
moderately  firm  and  shaded  from  very 
strong  sunshine.  When  well  established 
they  may  receive  applications  of  weak 
liquid  manure  water,  not  more  than  twice 
a  week ;  this  will  ensure  strong  growth, 
fine,  deep-coloured  foliage,  and  plenty  of 
large  fine-coloured  blooms. 

Tie  out  and  support  the  growths  with 
neat  stakes,  so  that  plenty  of  light  and  air 


may  reach  all  parts  of  the  plant.  For  ex¬ 
hibition  purposes  it  is  advisable  to  pinct 
off  the  side  blooms  or  seed-bearin° 
flowers. 

After  they  have  done  flowering,  with¬ 
hold  water  gradually.  When  all  growth 
Iras  died  down  they  may  be  stored  in  any 
cool  place  away  from  frost,  or  left  in  the 
pots,  which  should  be  laid  on  their  sides 
under  the  stage. 

One  is  often  asked  to  name  the  varieties 
which  are  the  best,  or  most  suitable,  in 
this  case,  but  this  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
do,  as  so  many  new  varieties  are  bein? 
constantly  introduced.  I  will,  howeveq 
endeavour  to  give  a  list  of  12  double?  and 
12  singles,  which  are  still  considered  by 
the  majority  of  growers  to  be  good  : — 

•DOUBLES. 

Crimson. — J.  B.  Blackmore;  J.  T. 
Bennett-Poe. 

Orange  Scarlet.— General  Baden- 
Powell ;  Mr.  W.  G.  Valentine. 

Salmon. — Charles  Turner;  -  Sir  Tohn 
Pender. 

ROSE  OR  Pink.— La  France ;  Pink  Per¬ 
fection. 

White.— Lord  Roberts. 

Blush. — Lady  White. 

Yellow. — Duchess  of  Albany;  Miss 
F  alconer. 

SINGLES. 

CRIMSON. — King  of  the  Begonias;  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence. 

Orange  Scarlet. — Prince  of  Orange ; 
Jardin  des  Plantes. 

Salmon. — Mrs.  L.  Lunt ;  Salmonea. 

Rose  or  Pink. — Rose  Perfection  ;  Mi's 
Cannell. 

W  HITE. — Snowstorm. 

Blush. — Miss  Masters. 

Yellow. — Queen  of  Yellows;  Jealousy. 

With  the  Editor’s  permission,  in 
another  article  at  a  future  date,  I  intend 
to  deal  with  the  winter  flowering-  section. 

A.  E.  C. 

- - 


Soot. 


Its  Value  . . 
As  Manure. 


The  usefulness  of  soot  as  a  gardener': 
assistant  is  not  so  fully  appreciated  as  i 
might  be.  A  good  many  make  use  of  r 
as  a  deterrent  against  attacks  of  snaih 
and  slugs,  but  it  is  very  probable  that  it; 
action  in  causing  quicker  growth  is  ever 
more  beneficial  than  its  distaste  to  the 
slimy  gentry.  Is  it  asked  what  crops  may 
have  a  dressing  of  soot  as  a  fertiliser: 
Then  let  it  be  known  that  there  are  few 
plants  growing,  either  out  of  doors  or  in. 
but  will  benefit  by  having  a  dressing  oi 
dry  soot,  or  an  application  of  soot  water. 
It  may  be  objected  by  some  that  on  light, 
hot  soils,  soot  will  only  increase  the  diffi¬ 
culties  and  plants  will  be  harmed  instead 
of  benefited.  Those  who  think  thus  are 
advised  to  give  it  a  trial,  and  it  is  believed 
that  nothing  but  good  will  accrue.  The 
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i  ensely  green  colour  put  on  by  the 
f  iage  of  plants  after  its  application  to 
t:  ground  would  seem  to  indicate  vigor- 
(3  growth.  Some  of  the  finest  Onions 
pvvn  on  light  soil,  as  well  as  Potatos, 
Ire  produced  with  the  help  of  soot  as 
]  mure  at  the  time  of  planting. 

For  pot  plants  a  small  quantity  (half  a 
j  ck  to  a  bushel  of  compost)  put  in  the 
tting  soil,  will  help  to  make  these  grow 
irdily.  Or  the  plants  may  be  given  a 
■  ekly  dose  of  soot  water,  or  even  a  little 
ener  during  seasons  when  much  mois- 
e  is  required. 

.4  good  deal  of  this  manure  can  be  ob- 
ned  without  expense,  the  only  outlay 
ing  that  of  a  little  labour  and  care  in 
>ring.  Have  two  or  three  boxes  in  which 
;  weekly  sweepings  from  flues  can  be 
>red,  and  when  the  sweep  comes  see  that 
leaves  you  the  soot  behind.  Then  you 
11  always  have  a  little  ready  for  use  either 
plants  or  ground  outside  or  inside. 

:  careful  not  to  apply  fresh  soot  to  quite 
ung  plants  oir  the  ammonia  contained 
it  mav  burn  them.  Soot  water  may 
:  made  by  placing  a  peck  of  soot  in  a 
g  and  sinking  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel 
ntaining  water  used  for  plants,  a  brick- 
t  or  two  make  good  weights.  Give  the 
iter  an  occasional  stir,  and  renew  soot  as 
■cessary. 

Albert  A.  Kerridge. 
- - 

Gardens  are  universal  in  the  Nether- 
nds.  There  is  not  a  cottage  to  be  seen 
it  has  its  garden  attached  to  it. 

ums. 

There  are  now  fully  three  hundred 
nds  of  cultivated  Plums.  All  these 
ive  been  derived  from  two  native  species, 
rich  are  still  found  wild  in  the  mountain 
illeys  of  the  Caucasus  range. 

eatb  of  Mr.  Hugh  Aiton. 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr. 
ugh  Aiton,  which  took  place  on  April 
h  at  Deveronside,  Arkwright  Road, 
ampstead,  London.  The  deceased 
mtleman  came  of  a  good  gardening 
ock.  and  bore  a  surname  well  known  in 
e  annals  of  British  horticulture.  He 
as  apprenticed  to  the  late  Mr.  Charles 
i'urner,  of  Slough,  in  1858,  and  later 
rved  in  various  capacities  with  various 
rrticultural  firms  until  in  1876  he  went 
1  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Son,  for  whom  he 
aveiled  all  over  the  provinces  till  about 
iur  years  ago,  when  he  retired.  Mr) 
iton  was  esteemed  by  a  very  wide  circle 
c  friends. 

ature  Study  Post  Cards. 

The  Country  Press,  of  Kensington,  W. , 
ave  just  issued  two  more  of  their  six- 
enny  packets  of  instructive  nature  study 
ost  cards ;  onle  packet  including  fac- 
imiles  of  six  British  trees  in  winter — the 
ther,  facsimiles  of  the  boles  of  the  same 
ees — each  tree  form  being  accompanied 
y  letterpress  description.  The  current 
sues  make  the  seventh  and  eighth — the 
revious  ones  comprising  all  the  British 
erns  on  seven  cards  ;  the  leaves  of  the 
rincipal  British  trees  and  shrubs  on 
velve  cards  ;  trees  in  winter  and  tree  boles 
n  twelve  cards,  and  a  selection  of 
•ritish  grasses,  popularly  and  botanically 
■anted,  on  twelve  cards.  For  four  shil- 
ngs  and  sixpence,  therefore,  the  lovers 
f  trees  and  Ferns  can  obtain  a  substantial 
tstalment  of  nature  study  reproductions. 


The  Flower  Garden. 

The  Weather  and  Watering. 

I  have  just  been  reading  an  article  by 
a  French  writer  wherein  he  chides  the  Eng¬ 
lish  for  their  perpetual  complaining  ajbout 
the  weather.  My  system  contains  a  good 
lot  of  English  blood,  I  think,  yet  I  am  fain 
to  confess  that  the  writer  referred,  to  is  not 
very  wide  of  the  mark.  Just  now  I  feel  in¬ 
clined  to  grumble  about  the  drought.  Were 
all  my  plants  and  shrubs  established  I  should 
not  mind  so  much,  but  one  cannot  but  feel 
alarmed  when  recently-planted  shrubs, 
Roses,  Violas,  etc.,  show  signs  of  giving  up 
the  ghost  through  lack  of  moisture.  The 
townsman  with  his  water  supply  and  hose 
■pipe  can  tide  over  a  dry  time,  but  in  the 
country,  where  water  is  scarce  and  difficult 
to  get,  matters  'become  serious.  The  early 
part  of  last  year  was  extremely  wet.  This 
season  rain  has  been  very  scarce,  with  the 
result  that  the  soil  is  becoming  dry  before 
plants  have  a  fair  root  hold.  Personally,  1 
dislike  watering  very  much,  as  it  takes  up  a 
great  deal  of  time,  and  is  no  light  task 
when  the  water  has  to  be  carried.  On  my 
heavy  soil  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  water 
occasionally  in  midsummer,  but  the  new 
patch  on  the  chalky  hillside  was  gasping 
for  water  before  March  was  out.  I  daresay 
we  shall  have  rain  before  these  notes  appear, 
at  least.  I  hope  so,  otherwise  many  of  my 
plants  .will  have  passed  in  their  chips. 
Where  soil  has  dried  out-  like  the  above  I 
expect  readers  have  been  very  busy  with 
the  water  can.  I  do  not  advocate  lavish 
supplies  of  water  if  it  can  possibly  be  obvi¬ 
ated,  especially  at  this  period  of  the  year. 
It  encourages  roots  to  keep  near  the  surface, 
and  they  thus  demand  constant  attention. 
The  hoe  is,  without  doubt,  the  best  water 
pot.  On  trenched  soil  plants  can  go  right 
through  a  season  unwatered,  save  by  rain, 
providing  the  top  two  inches  of  soil  is  kept 
loose  by  means  of  the  hoe. 

On  Hoes  and  Hoeing. 

There  are  hoes  and  hoes,  and  the  good 
gardener  will  see  that  he  has  a  set  suited 
to  his  requirements.  Keep  the  edges  sharp, 
and  grind  the  corners  square  if  they  wear 
too  much.  A  sharp  tool  works  much  easier 
and  is  more  deadly  to  weeds.  Of  course  a 
sharp  hoe  makes  no  discrimination  between 
weeds  and  5s.  plants.  The  wielder  of  the 
hoe  must  do  that.  This  is  a  hint  to  new 
starters  to  exercise  care  when  hceing  among 
plants,  especially  when  the  latter  are  small. 
A  lady  friend  of  mine,  when  in  Switzerland 
at  various  times,  collected  a  number  of  pretty 
alpines,  and  brought  them  home.  One  day 
she  employed  a  jobbing  gardener  and  set 
him  to  hoe  the  borders.  He  found  his  way 
to  the  alpine  bed  later  on,  and  looking  upon 
the  little  mites  as  weeds  he  heed  the  lot  out. 
The  lady  only  discovered  it  when  too  late, 
for  the  sunshine  dried  them  up  completely. 

Roses. 

Roses  in  my  neighbourhood  are  starting 
strongly,  but  I  have  already  seen  traces  of 
auhides.  Where  these  pests  appear  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  taking  action  against  them, 
■as  they  multiply  very  quickly.  It  is  usually 
somewhere  about  now  that  I  dig  between  my 
Roses.  In  many  places  it  is  the  custom  to 
mulch  the  beds  with  manure,  but  I  do  not 
care  for  the  system,  unless  the  soil  dries  out 


quickly.  I  much  prefer  to  spread  the 
manure  in  February  or  March  and  dig  it 
in  after  pruning  is  completed.  The  hoe 
does  the  rest.  Roses,  when  starting,  appre¬ 
ciate  frequent  syringing,  as  it  softens  the 
bark,  and  encourages  the  buds  to  break. 
After  a  hot  day,  and  we  had  some  hot 
weather  in  March,  a  sprinkling  with  the 
water  can  or  syringe  will  do  a  world  of 
good.  If  spot  disease  or  rust  has  caused 
trouble  at  any  time,  give  the  bushes  a  spray¬ 
ing  with  weak  bordeaux  mixture.  Allow  the 
lime  to  settle  and  use  the  clear  liquid.  It 
will  be  less  conspicuous. 

Sowing:  Annuals. 

Owing  to  the  very  dry  conditions  I  have 
only  just  sown  my  out  of  door  annuals. 
For  reasons  I  have  stated  on  many  occa¬ 
sions,  I  prefer  to  sow  in  beds  and  transplant 
later.  Such  things  as  Poppies,  Esch- 
scholtzias  and  Mignonette  are  somewhat 
difficult  to  shift,  however,  unless  water  and 
shade  are  available.  These  tender -rooted 
subjects  are  better  if  sown,  in  a  bed  or  in 
patches  in  the  border,  where  they  are  not 
likely  to  be  forgotten.  There  is  evidently  a 
strong  inclination  among  hybridists  to  im¬ 
prove  many  of  the  simple  annuals. 
Mignonette  and  Poppies. 

The  ever-lengthening  list  of  Mignonette 
and  Poppies  is  causing  many  people  to  look 
upon,  them  as  something  above  the  ordinary. 
Mignonette  is  steadily  being  changed  into 
red,  brown,  white  and  orange.  Poppies— 
well,  one  could  fill  a  garden  with  Poppies 
alone,  for  there  are  dozens  of  types. 
Eschscholtzias. 

Eschscholtzias  are  always  pretty,  but  most 
people  think  of  them  as  being  yellow  only, 
whereas  'there  are  white,  pink,  lemon, 
crange  and  red  Eschscholtzias.  Intus  Rosea, 
Carmine  King,  and  Burbank’s  Crimson 
Flowered  are  three  red  forms  sent  out  within 
the  past  year  or  two.  They  approach  each 
other  in  colour,  however,  although  raised  in 
widely  different  centres. 

Nasturtiums. 

I  have  previously  expressed  a  fondness 
for  Nasturtiums,  and  this  year  we  have 
several  new  breaks.  Strangely  enough  an 
English  and  an  American  firm  are  sending 
out  new  variegated  forms.  Anyone  who  has 
grown  Queen  of  Tom  Thumbs  can.  easily 
imagine  how  valuable  will  be  a  scarlet¬ 
flowering  sort.  The  variegations  have  also 
been  worked  into  the  climbing  sorts,  and 
we  have  now  a  number  of  colours,  the  foliage 
being  beautifully  marbled  and  streaked. 

When  handling  these  newer  forms  of  an¬ 
nuals  it  is  better  to  sow  in  pots  or  boxes,  as 
it  is  unwise  to  sow  outside  when  seed  Is 
scarce.  Last  year  I  sow'ed  my  Nasturtiums 
a  trifle  earlier  than  usual,  and  they  were 
nearly  destroyed  by  frost. 

Sweet  Peas. 

I  have  just  planted  out  some  of  my  Sweet 
Peas,  but  not  all,  however,  for  the  seed 
came  up  very  irregularly.  In  fact,  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  seed  this 
season  is  not  so  good  as  it  might  be.  I  have 
met  many  people  who  complain  about  the 
rotting  of  the  seeds.  Some  of  my  newest 
sorts  germinated  very  slowly,  some  not  show¬ 
ing  for  a  month  after  the  first  ones  ap¬ 
peared.  I  fancy  weak  vitality  is  the  cause 
of  it,  for  even  after  being  chipped  the  seeds 
were  difficult  to  germinate.  I  certainly  be- 
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gin  to  think  that  some  raisers  are  doing  the 
wrong  thing  somewhere.  It  is  all  very  well 
for  knowing  people  to  declare  that  the  heat 
of  last  summer  made  the  seeds  hard.  Such 
people  will  blind  themselves  to  obvious 
facts  when  it  suits  them.  Seedlings  in 
frames  should  have  every  attention  in  the 
way  of  pricking  out,  hardening  off,  etc. 
Evergreen  Shrubs. 

The  chance  for  shifting  evergreen  shrubs 
is  passing.  Do  the  work  at  once  if  it  has 
to  be  done,  and  do  not  allow  the  trees  to 
suffer  for  want  of  water. 

The  Fruit  Garden. 

No  particular  work  is  called  for  here. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines. 

Where  Peaches  and  Nectarines  have  set 
fruit  thiokly,  some  should  be  removed  as 
scon  as  it  is  seen  how  things  are  likely  to 
pan  out.  Badly-placed  fruits  should  be 
taken  away  first.  With  growth  removals 
spread  the  work  over  a  period  of  two  or 
three  weeks.  Dust  the  shoots  with  tobacco 
powder  if  aphides  are  showing. 
Strawberries. 

See  that  Strawberries  recently  planted  are 
well  firmed.  Loose  soil  will  not  grow 
Strawberries. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Tomatos. 

Whatever  the  hybridist  takes  in  hand, 
there  comes  a  surfeit  of  sorts.  This  readily 
applies  to  Tomatos.  Growers  all  over  the 
world  vie  with  each  other  to  produce  some¬ 
thing  better.  But  can  they?  Still  the  new 
sorts  keep  coming,  and  to  allow  me  to 
thoroughly  test  all  the  sorts  that  come  my 
way  I  should  require  acres  of  ground  and 
several  greenhouses.  I  am  rather  impressed 
by  the  growth  of  Rev.  Laycock.  It  is  very 
vigorous,  and  last  year  I  saw  it  bearing 
immense  crops.  Seedling  Tomatos  should 
now  be  pricked  out  or  potted  up.  Keep  on 
the  dry  side. 

Cauliflowers. 

Plant  out  early  Cauliflowers  and  keep 
watered. 

Marrows  and  Cucumbers. 

A  sowing  of  Marrows  and  ridge  Cu¬ 
cumbers  in  a  warm  frame  will  give  early- 
fruiting  plants.  These  seeds  may  be  sown 
out  of  doors  early  ia  May  and  will  give 
splendid  crops.  For  ordinary  purposes  it 
is  waste  of  time  to  coddle  these  plants  at 
the  start. 

Celery. 

Continue  to  prick  out  Celery,  Celeriac, 

etc. 

Glass-raised  Onions  _  should  go  out  at 
once. 

Beans. 

In  warm  situations  Dwarf  Beans  may  now 
be  sown. 

Continue  to  plant  Potatos.  Hokti. 


The  Amateur’s  Greenhouse. 

Old  Poinsettias. 

Where  any  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
striking  cuttings  to  obtain  a  sufficiency  of 
stock,  the  old  plants  should  be  retained  and 
utilised.  If  they  have  carried,  as  is  usual, 
one  stem,  this  may  be  cut  back  to  within 
6  in.  of  the  pot.  The  plant  should  then  be 
kept  dry  at  the  roots  for  a  week  or  two,  but 
stood  in  a  warm,  moist  atmosphere.  When 
growths  start,  as  they  will,  from  the  dor¬ 
mant  eyes  or  buds,  the  soil  may  be  shaken- 
away  and  the  plants  placed  in  small  pots, 
with  fresh  compost.  Three  or  four  shoots 
per  plant  are  enough  to  retain,  and  these 
will  each  carry  a  fair-sized  and  brightly- 


coloured  bract  or  head  if  well  fed.  A  cold 
frame  will  suit  the  plants  in  summer. 

Canterbury  Bells. 

To  obtain  plants  for  flowering  in  pots 
next  spring,  a  sowing  should  be  made  now. 
It  is  unwise  to  waste  valuable  greenhouse 
and  frame  space  on  a  common  strain  of  these 
flowers,  and  I  advise  that  the  best  obtainable 
ibe  purchased.  Some  firms  offer  a  delightful 
strain  of  white  Cup  and  Saucer  or  Calycan- 
thema  flowers,  and  these  make  some  of  the 
prettiest  and  most  striking  pot  plants  ima¬ 
ginable.  Sow  the  seeds  very  thinly  in  a 
well-drained  pan,  and  transfer  the  pan  to 
a  cold  frame  as  soon  as  the  seedlings  are 
well  up.  The  plants  should  be  grown  in 
the  open  garden  all  the  summer,  and  potted 
up  about  October,  wintering  them  in  a  cold 
frame. 

Cyclamens. 

As  these  finish  flowering  they  should  be 
gradually  given  less  and  less  water  until 
the  soil  becomes  dust  dry.  Before  sub¬ 
mitting  the  plants  to  a  dry  regime  well 
sponge  the  leaves  to  remove  thrips,  and  also 
clean  the  oorms  of  the  same  pest  with  a 
brush.  Use  one  of  the  nicotine  preparations 
advertised  in  these  pages  for  sponging,  as 
nothing  else  is  so  effectual  for  thrips  and 
red  spider.  Very  old  corms  should  be 
thrown  away,  as  their  flowers  become  less  in 
size  each  year.  There  is  nothing  like  sound 
young  corms  to  give  fine  flowers. 

Bedding1  Begonias. 

The  tubers  for  bedding  out  may  now  be 
started  in  gentle  heat.  There  is  no  need  to 
start  them  sooner,  nor  to  hurry  them  now, 
as  if  the  tips  are  half  an  inch  long  by  the 
middle  of  May  the  tubers  can  then,  be  safely 
planted  in  the  beds.;  in  following  this  plan 
the  tips  of  the  young  shoots  should  be  buried 
half  an  inch  under  the  soil  when  planting 
out.  Many  amateur  gardeners  get  good 
bedding  Begonias  by  filling  sweet  boxes  half 
full  of  sand  and  leaf  mould  in  mixture, 
half  burying  the  tubers  in  this  and  keeping 
them  in  the  window  of  a  sunny  room.  This 
shows  that  no  coddling  is  required. 

Dahlia  Tubers. 

These  may  be  treated  similarly  to  Begonia 
tubers.  If  young  shoots  have  already 
started  and  cuttings  are  not  wanted,  there 
is  no  need  to  keep  the  old  plants  longer  in 
the  greenhouse.  Plant  them  out  of  doors 
forthwith,  but  bury  the  young  shoots  well 
beneath  the  soil.  Old  tubers  which  have 
had  their  cuttings  removed  can  be  got  rid 
of  in  the  same  way;  this  will  give  useful 
space  in  the  greenhouse.  Of  course,  a  little 
hardening  off  before  planting  is  advisable. 
Azaleas  After  Flowering-. 

As  the  Indian  Azaleas  go  out  of  flower, 
carefully  pinch  out  all  seed  pods.  Keep 
the  plants  well  supplied  with  water  and  the 
roots,  and  forcibly  syringe  them  two  or 
three  times  a  day.  This  treatment  must  be 
continued  until  the  plants  have  finished 
growing,  which  will  be  some  time,  in  June, 
probably.  Hardening  off  should  then  be 
practised,  with  a  view  to  standing  the  plants 
out  of  doors  in.  summer. 

India-rubber  Plants. 

The  past  winter  has  been  a  bad  one  for 
these  heat-loving  plants,  and  bare  stems  are 
-now  much  in.  evidence.  Where  the  top 
leaves  remain  sound  the  stem  should  be 
tongued  and  mossed,  as  advised  in  a  pre. 
vious  issue  for  Dracaenas.  After  the  top 
has  rooted  and  been,  potted  up,  the  old 
stem  will  put  out  side  shoots,  if  kept  warm 
and  moist  with  the  syringe.  Clever  propa¬ 
gators  obtain  plants  from  leaves,  inserted 
as  cuttings,  but  the  process  is  one  scarcely 
to  be  recommended  to  amateurs  to  follow. 
Late  Boses. 

For  special  purposes,  late  pet  Roses  are 
often  kept  out  of  doors  until  this  date. 


They  should,  however,  be  brought  in  not 
in  order  to  get  their  flowers  in  advance  < 
those  on  outdoor  plants.  Even  should  tl 
indoor  plants  bloom  at  the  same  time  as  tho: 
out  of  doors,  it  will  be  found  that  the  index 
flowers  will  be  better  and  purer  in  colon 
especially  the  delicate  Teas.  Pot  Roses,  an 
those  in  borders,  should  be  well  fed  not 
and  dusted  with  flowers  of  sulphur  on  tl 
first  speck  of  mildew  showing. 

Double  Petunias. 

Pot  these  on  before  they  become  pot-boum 
as  they  are  never  satisfactory  if  starved  ; 
the  early  stages.  Keep  the  shoots  pinche 
until  a  good  foundation  is  laid,  then  sta) 
and  tie  out  the  plant.  A  good  loam  shoul 
form  the  bulk  of  the  compost,  and  be  e: 
riched  with  half  its  bulk  of  well-rctte 
manure,  adding  a  little  sand  if  the  loam 
very  heavy.  Petunias  like  liberal  treatme: 
and  should  be  well  fed  as  soon  as  the  flow< 
buds  show.  Give  them  plenty  of  air  an 
water  as  the  season  advances. 

SuNNYSIDE. 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

The  Cattleya  House. 

Cattleyas  and  their  allied  genera  are  no 
in  a  more  or  less  active  state,  and  will  nee 
every  encouragement  to  enable  them  to  pr< 
duce  satisfactory  results.  The  summe 
flowering  kinds  will  commence  to  throw  n 
their  flower  scapes,  which  as  they  becon 
advanced  should  be  placed  in  a  positic 
where  they  may  ha"ve  the  advantage  of  tl 
best  light,  while  shielding  the  foliage  fro: 
becoming  disfigured  by  the  direct  rays  of  tl 
sun.  It  is  possible  with  discretion  in  them 
of  the  blinds,  to  aid  the  development  of  tl 
flower  scapes,  and  so  improve  both  the  sul 
stance  and  colour  of  the  flowers  after  .the 
have  become  expanded. 

In  other  cases  the  new  growths  are  mal 
ing  their  appearance,  and  these  will  requii 
every  encouragement.  The  application  c 
moisture  to  the  roots  is  one  of  the  chif 
considerations.  It  is  difficult  to  lay  dow 
any  hard  and  fast  rule  as  to  when  plan 
should  b.e  watered.  The  conditions  undt 
which  they  are  grown,  such  as  the  state  c 
the  outside  atmosphere,  and  whether  tb 
house  is  in  a  sheltered  or  an  exposed  pos: 
tion,  make  a  remarkable  difference  in  th 
requirements  of  the  plants.  It  must,  then 
fore,  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  cult 
vator  when  to  apply  root  moisture.  Cat 
should  be  taken-  to  avoid  a  condition  c 
exqessive  moisture  about  the  roots  for  an 
prolonged  period,  as  nothing  is  more  ir 
jurious  to  the  plants.  It  is  a  good  plan  t 
permit  the  potting  compost  to  become  dr 
between  the  waterings. 

The  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  is  pract: 
cally  the  life  of  the  plants,  but  this  must  b 
regulated  with  discretion.  In  bright  sunn 
weather,  having  the  atmosphere  heavil 
charged  with  moisture  is  both  beneficial  an< 
necessary  for  the  well  being  of  the  plant; 
but  care  must  be  taken  that  this  moistur 
has  evaporated  before  the  evening  tempera 
turesaire  reached.  In  dull  weather,  or  wit 
cold  conditions  prevailing  outside,  the  atmc 
spheric  moisture  should  be  reduced  to  it 
lowest,  which  will  help  in  some  degree  t 
minimise  the  risk  of  damp-spotting  and  othe 
ailments  to  which  this  class  of  plants  ar 
particularly  subject.  It  is  a  very  good  plar 
when  we  wish  to  reduce  excessive  atmospheri 
moisture,  to  bring  the  hot  water  pipes  int 
use  for  a  few  hours,  and  then  by  slight! 
opening  the  roof  ventilators,  this  moisture  i 
quickly  dispersed. 

Repotting  and  Top-Dressing. 

Plants  that  have  recently  passed  out  c1 
flower  and  others  that  will  not  be  flowerin 
for  some  time,  where  the  new  roots  ar- 
being  emitted  from  the  base  of  the  last  mad 
pseudo-bulb,  or  plants  that  are  dormant  an 
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ive  the  potting  compost  in  an  advanced 
ate  of  decay,  should  be  repotted.  In  re¬ 
nting  see  that  the  pots  used  are  clean, 
he  drainage  may  be  of  clean  broken  pot- 
lerds  or  chopped  bracken,  fern  roots  (I  pre- 
•r  the  latter),  filling  the  pots  to  about  two- 
lirds  of  their  depth.  Remove  all  decaying 
id  dead  matter  from  about  the  roots  of  the 
lant  and  when  this  has  been  done  repot 
ith  a  compost  of  equal  portions  of  fibrous 
eat  and  sphagnum  moss,  with  the  addition 
f  a  few  chopped  oak  or  beech  leaves,  if 
esired,  and  sufficient  sand  to  render  the 
■hole  porous,  ftess  moderately  firm  about 
ne  base  of  the  plant,  but  take  care  to  avoid 
urying  more  of  the  eyes  on  the  pseudo- 
ulbs  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 

H.  J.  Chapman. 

- - 

Protecting — 

quit  Bushes  and  Peas 

Fr°m  Bi rCls. 


Address :  The  Editor,  The  Gardening 
World,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may 
coyer  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions 
should  be  as  brief  as  possible  and  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only;  a  separate  sheet 
of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make 
the  best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to 
prepare  and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline 
drawing  or  plan  of  their  gardens ,  indicating 
the  position  of  beds  and  lawns,  the  charac¬ 


ter  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall;  posi¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  garden ,  orchard,  etc.  The 
north  siae  of  the  garden  and  any  over¬ 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  It 
should  also  be  stated  whether  the  garden  is 
-flat  or  on  a  declivity,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  maiked.  Particulars  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soil  will  also  help  us  to  give 
satisfactory  replies.  When  such  plans  art 
received  they  will  be  carefully  filed,  with  the 
name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and  will  be 
consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an  enquiry 
is  sent. 
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A  cheap  and  effective  shield  for  protect- 
ng  fruit  bushes  from  the  birds  may  be 
made  as  follows  :  Procure  about  two  dozen 
■trips  of  wood,  and  nail  them  together  in 
he  shape  of  a  fan,  fixing  an  extra  strong 
me  to  press  into  the  ground  as  a  stake. 
\fotch  the  strips  at  the  circumference  of 
he  fan,  and  then  thread  with  stout  black 
hread  from  end  to  end.  Two  fans  will  be 
reeded  for  each  row  votf  bushes.  I  have 


Device  for  protecting 

successfully  protected  my  Peas  in  almost 
the'  same  manner  by  procuring  two  boards 
of  the  same  size  about  five  inches  wide  and 
fastening  two  stakes  to  each  to  fix  firmly 
into  the  ground.  Along  the  top  and  sides 
holes  were  drilled  an  inch  apart,  which 
were  threaded  with  black  thread  after  fix¬ 
ing  in  position.  The  accompanying 
sketches  illustrate  the  devices  described. 

C.  OXBROW. 
- - 

The  Onion. 

In  all  probabilitv  the  Onion  is  the  first 
and  oldest  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  kitchen 
garden.  We  know  from  the  Bible  that  it 
grew  in  Egypt  during  the  captivity  of  the 
Israelites  in  that  country,  and  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  dwellers  by  the  Nile  shred 
Onions  into  their  stews,  or  ate  them  raw 
with  bread  for  many  centuries  previously'. 


ice  for  protecting  Peas,  etc.,  from  sparrows. 


STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

1734.  Heliotrope  Turning  Yellow. 

I  have  a  Heliotrope  which  1  grew  from 
seed  last  year  in  a  small  greenhouse  heated 
by  hot  water  pipes  during  the  winter.  It  is 
about  15  in.  high,  but  has  not  yet  blossomed, 
though  ft  looked  strong  and  healthy  until 
about  two  months  ago,  since  when  it  has 
altogether  flagged.  The  lower  leaves  turned 


fruit  bushes  from  birds. 

yellow  and  brown  and  dropped  off.  The 
upper  ones,  though  green,  are  all  curled  at 
the  tips.  I  enclose  leaves  as  specimens  and 
should  be  grateful  if  you:  would  kindly  tell 
me  what  is  wrong  with  the  plant  and  how  it 
should  be  treated.  I  have  also  several  small 
ones,  which  look  equally  unhealthy.  (Helio¬ 
trope,  Worcester). 

After  carefully  examining  the  leaves  sent 
us  we  could  find  nothing  upon  them  except 
a  few  green  fly,  which  is  quite  unimportant. 
The  Heliotrope  is  evergreen,  but  loses  a 
good  many  of  its  leaves  in  winter  and 
spring,  but  more  especially  where  the  tem¬ 
perature  is  low.  We  think  there  is  nothing 
really  the  matter  with  the  plant,  which  may 
or  may  not  flower  the  first  year  from  seed 
according  to  the  time  it  is  sown* 1  and  the  de¬ 
gree  of  heat  given  it.  What  you.  should  do 
now  is  to  cut  back  the  shoots,  leaving  the 
plant  about  9  in.  or  10  in.  high.  Keep  it 
rather  dry  until  the  rising  temperature  of 
sun  heat  causes  it  to  shcot  afresh.  You  can 
then  reduce  the  ball  of  soil  and  pot  it  up 
in  the  same  sized  pot  or  in  a  pet  slightly 
larger.  If  the  soil  is  suitably  moist  no 
water  will  be  required  for  a  day  or  two 
until  it  is  getting  dry.  Then  it  may  be 
watered  through  a  lose  to  settle  the  soil. 
Water  will  only  be  necessary  at  intervals 
when  the  soil  in  the  pot  is  getting  really 
dry  until  the  plant  is  again  in  active  growth, 


when  it  should  be  encouraged  to  grow  by 
keeping  it  near  the  glass  in  a  well-ven¬ 
tilated  greenhouse.  This  will  make  the 
young  wood  short-jointed  and  sturdy,  and 
the  plant  commences  blooming  some  time  in 
summer. 

1735.  Potting  a  Palm. 

I  enclose  leaf  of  Palm.  Will  you  let  me 
know  the  name  of  it?  It  is  about  26  in. 
high,  set  in  a  4^  in.  pot,  and  the  roots  ap¬ 
peal  to  be  pot-bound.  I  would  like  to  know 
if  it  wants  repotting,  how  to  do  it  and  when 
it  should  be  done.  It  is  kept  in  a  cool  rcom. 
(A.  T.  Granger,  Kent). 

The  leaf  you  sent  is  that  of  a  seedling  and 
not  yet  in  character,  but  we  take  it  to  be 
what  is  best  known  in  gardens  as  Areca 
lutescens.  We  think  also  it  would  stand  a 
shift  into  a  5^  in.  or  6  in.  not,  which  should 
be  sufficient  for  it  for  some  years  in  a  iroom 
unless  it  grows  all  the  more  strongly.  Use 
a  compost  of  two  parts  fibrous  loam,  one 
part  peat  and  a  good  handful  of  sand. 
Give  good  drainage  and  place  some  mess 
or  pieces  of  turf  over  the  creeks.  Pot  firmly, 
using  a  piece  of  wood  to  press  down  the 
soil  to  make  it  amalgamate  with  the  soil 
already  about  the  roots.  Water  the  Palm 
immediately  after  potting  and  do  not  give 
any  more  until  it  shows  signs  of  getting 
dry.  Keep  it  as  near  the  window  as  possible 
for  the  sake  of  light.  If  it  should  send  up 
any  leaves  during  summer  give  plenty  of 
water  then,  but  see  that  it  dees  not  stand 
about  the  roots. 

173  6.  Treatment  of  Azalea. 

I  shculd  be  glad  if  you  would  answer 
the  following  questions : — What  is  the 
proper  treatment  for  an  Azalea  (like  the  en¬ 
closed  bloom)  after  it  finishes  flowering? 
(Mystery,  Somerset). 

As  soon  as  the  flower  ceases  to  be  orna¬ 
mental  get  a  scis.ors  and  clip  off  not  only 
the  flowers,  but  the  seed  pods,  being  careful 
not  to  injure  any  buds  which  may  be  start¬ 
ing  to  grow  at  the  ’base  of  the  flower  stalks. 
If  you  have  a  greenhouse  plaoe  it  in  the 
warmest  part  and  syringe  the  foliage  once 
or  twice  a  day  during  bright  w'eather  to 
encourage  fresh  growth.  When  the  shoots 
have  ceased  growing  stand  the  plant  out  of 
doors  in  a  shady  position  for  a  week.  Then 
stand  it  in  full  sunshine  and  leave  it  there 
till  about  the  middle  of  September,  when 
you  should  take  it  indoors  again.  Placing 
it  out  cf  doors  causes  the  wood  to  ripen  and 
the  flower  buds  to  plump  up.  If  you  suc¬ 
ceed  well  with  this  your  plant  should  flower 
again  next  year.  Stand  the  pot  on  a  piece  of 
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board  or  slate  to  prevent  worms  from  enter¬ 
ing  the  pot  -during  summer,  or  place  some 
clean  coal  cinders  under  the  pot  fox  the 
same  purpose. 

1737.  Treatment  of  Amaryllis. 

What  is  the  treatment  for  Amaryllis  (sal¬ 
mon  coloured]  ?  (Mystery,  Somerset). 

Amaryllis  Belladonna,  which  your  plant 
seems  to  be,  may  be  grown  either  in  pots 
or  planted  out  at  the  foot  of  a  warm  wall. 
Having  flowered  in  autumn  it  should  now 
be  sending  up  young  leaves,  and  every  en¬ 
couragement  should  be  given  them  to  make 
good  growth.  If  you  wish  to  bloom  it  again 
indoors,  it  would  be  necessary  to  lift  and 
dry  off  the  bulbs  as  soon  as  the  leaves  have 
died  down.  Then  pot  them  up  immediately 
in  order  that  the  bulbs  may  develop  roots 
before  they  commence  flowering  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  If  you  elect  to  grow  it  at  the  foot  of 
a  warm  wall  or  against  the  wall  of  a  green¬ 
house  or  stove,  it  may  be  left  all  the  year 
round  in  the  ground.  You  should  have  no 
difficulty  with  this  in  your  county. 

17  38.  Deutzias. 

What  is  the  treatment  for  Deutzias  after 
flowering?  (Mystery,  Somerset). 

If  the  plants  are  too  large  or  any  of  the 
branches  are  straggling,  then  prune  the 
plant  into  shape  and  remove  any  shoots  that 
may  be  too  weak  or  which  may  crowd  the 
plant.  Keep  the  soil  rather  dry  until  the 
wood  commences  to  throw  out  fresh  growth. 
They  should  never  be  dried  off,  however, 
but  merely  watered  with  discretion  till  fresh 
growth  shows  that  it  requires  more.  From 
this  time  onwards  encourage  the  plant  to 
make  good  growth.  Then  about  the  end  of 
June  or  later  you  could  stand  it  in  a  sunny 
position  in  the  open  air  to  ripen  the  wood 
and  plump  up  the  flower  buds.  Take  the 
plants  indoors  about  the  end  of  September. 

17  39.  Cinerarias. 

Are  Cinerarias  any  good  to  keep  for  next 
year?  (Mystery,  Somerset.) 

Except  in  the  case  of  double  varieties,  very 
few  cultivators  now  think  of  keeping  their 
Cinerarias  fox  a  second  year.  Old  plants  do 
not  give  snch  good  specimens  as  seedlings, 
which  are  more  vigorous,  make  better  plants 
and  flower  more  freely.  By  throwing  them 
away  and  getting  more  seed  you  save  your¬ 
self  the  trouble  of  watering,  dividing  or 
potting  the  plants  during  the  summer. 

1740.  Hippeastrum  in  Cold  Conserva¬ 
tory. 

Can  yon  also  tell  me  if  a  lovely  plant  of 
the  Lily  kind,  with  huge  scarlet  trumpets — - 
I  think  three  on  a  staJlk — called,  I  believe, 
the  Hippeadtrum,  or  something  simi¬ 
lar,  can  be  grown  in  a  frame  on  a  hotbed 
and  then  in  a  cold  conservatory?  Where 
would  I  get  the  same?  (Mystery,  Somer¬ 
set.) 

It  is  quite  possible  to  grow  Hippeastrums 
under  the  conditions  you  name.  They  do  not 
belong  to  the  Lily  family,  however,  but  to 
the  same  family  as  the  Daffodil,  Eucharis 
and  Olivia.  An  immense  number  of  varieties 
have  been  raised  by  different  nurserymen 
and  private  gardeners,  but  some  of  the 
larger  ones  might  not  succeed  so  well  with 
you  as  the  smaller  and  more  compact  flowers. 
Under  these  conditions  they  would  also  be 
later  in  coming  into  bloom  than  where  they 
are  given  a  higher  temperature  and  started 
into  growth  earlier  in  the  year.  The  bulk 
of  them  will  bloom  during  the  present 
month,  but  by  different  systems  of  treatment 
they  can  be  had  nearly  all  the  year  round. 
If  you  consult  last  week’s  Gardening  World 
you  will  find  the  name  of  a  firm  in  your  own 
county  which  grows  Hippeastrum  under  cool 
conditions  similar  to  that  vou  name. 

ROOM  PLANTS. 

1741.  Hyacinths  Making:  No  Progress. 

I  am  an  amateur  with  a  small  garden,  and 


would  like  to  ask  you  a  few  questions.  Some 
months  ago,  in  September,  I  procured  three 
good  Hyacinth  bulbs  which  I  potted,  and 
plunged  the  pots  in  a  box  of  mould  outdoors 
until  the  bulbs  had  rooted.  When  growth 
appeared  at  the  top  I  put  them  indoors  near 
a  window,  but  they  seemed  to  make  little  or 
no  progress,  so  I  turned  them  out  of  the  pots 
to  see  whait  was  amiss.  I  found  the  bottoms 
of  the  roots  had  rotted  clean  away.  I 
scraped  away  the  rotten  portions  and  dried 
them  off.  Could  you  tell  me  if  they  will 
recover  and  flower  next  year  if  put  in  the 
ground?  How  shall  I  treat  them?  (Novis, 
Herts.) 

Possibly  your  bulbs  have  been  attacked  and 
destroyed  by  mites  in  the  presence  of  a  fun¬ 
gus,  several  of  which  attack  Tulips,  Hya¬ 
cinths,  and  other  plants  belonging  to  the 
Lily  family.  If  the  lower  portions  were  de¬ 
cayed  in  ‘the  manner  you  state,  then  very 
little,  if  anything,  can  be  left  for  the  bulbs 
to  make  new  growth  from.  If  you,  were  to 
remove  all  the  scales  forming  the  bulb  you 
will  then  have  only  a  small  flat  portion  left, 
which  is  really  the  stem  of  the  plant,  and  if 
this  is  decayed  there  is  no  hope  for  it.  Your 
best  plan  would  be  to  burn  the  bulb's,  and 
not  make  use  of  the  soil  again  for  any  pur¬ 
pose.  Get  fresh  bulbs  in  the  autumn. 

1742.  Lilium  thunbergianum. 

I  have  some  bulblets  (L.  thunbergianum) 
given  me,  and  I  put  them  in  boxes,  and  now 
they  have  grown  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  what 
treatment  to  give  them.  Could  you  advise 
me  as  to  treatment?  (Mat,  Middlesex.) 

You:  do  not  tell  us  what  size  of  pot  they 
are  in,  as  upon  that  will  depend  the  treat¬ 
ment  they  should  have.  You  should  have 
at  least  1  in.  of  soil  over  the  top  of  the  bulb, 
and  if  that  has  not  already  been  done  you 
wiil  have  to  put  them  in  a  size  larger  pot,  so 
that  a  top  dressing  of  good  soil,  with  some 
well  decayed  matjure^may  be  given.  The 
soil  that  suits  this  class  of  Lily  consists  of 
about  half  fibrous  loam,  half  peat  and  a  fair 
proportion  of  sand,  with  the  manure,  of 
course,  that  we  mentioned  above.  If  you 
have  to  re-pot  them  now  keep  them  in  the 
same  place  for  a  tiime,  then1  stated  them  in 
the  open  air  in  some  situation  where  they 
will  be  shaded  from  the  mid-day  sun.  When 
the  plants  are  growing  freely  and  the 
weather  is  warm  -they  will  -require  a  good 
supply  of  water.  Continue  this  treatment 
until  the  flo-wei  budsaTe  just  an  the  point  of 
expansion,  when  you  can  take  them  indoors, 
and  the  flowers  will  be  clean  and  of  good 
substance  when  they  expand.  The  correct 
name  of  the  Lily  is  L.  elegans,  though  the 
other  is  often  used. 


FERNS. 

1743.  Treatment  of  Fern. 

Will  you  please  tell  me  the  name  of  the 
hardy  Fern,  a  frond  of  which  I  enclose,  and 
the  best  way  to  grow  it?  (A.  C.  D.,  Kent.) 

The  Frond  you  sent  was  that  of  the  Black 
Spleenwort  (Asplenium  Trichomanes)  which 
may  be  grown  in  pots  in  a  cold  frame  or 
greenhouse  or  upon  a  rockery  where  the  soil 
keeps  fairly  moist.  For  pot  work  you  can 
make  up  a  compost  of  three  parts  fibrous 
loam,  one  part  peat  and  one  part  sand.  A 
few  nodules  of  some  kind  of  porous  sand¬ 
stone  mixed  with  the  compost  would  also  be 
advantageous.  Being  an  evergreen  species, 
v-ou  must  keep  it  regularly  moist  at  the  roots 
at  all  times,  and  if  this  is  done  the  plant 
may  be  grown  in  the  full  sunshine.  The 
green  colour  will  be  rather  better,  however, 
if  the  glass  is  ghaded  during  the  middle  of 
the  day.  On  the  other  hand,  you  can  select 
a  situation  in-  the  greenhouse  or  in  a  frame 
that  is  shaded  by  some  other  plant  or  object. 
Out  of  doors  it  is  well  adapted  for  planting 
on  a  rockery,  but  you  must  select  a  situa¬ 
tion,  where  you  can  give  it  a  small  amount 
of  space  amongst  stones  in  a  situation  so 


shaded  that  it  will  never  get  burned  up  or 
baked  with  the  sun-  during  summer.  When 
established  it  would  grow  in  an  exposed 
position,  but  you  will  get  much  longer 
fronds  if  the  situation  is  shaded  and  moist, 
either  naturally  or  made  so. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

1744.  Raising:  Pentstemons. 

I  put  some  seed  in  a  frame  upon  a  hot¬ 
bed  a  fortnight  ago,  and  'Ibme  of  the  plants 
are  up.  Can  they  be  sown  in,  the  open  at 
this  time  to  flower  this  year  ?  What  after 
treatment  should  I  give  them?  (Novis, 
Herts.) 

The  plants  which  you  have  now  got  ger¬ 
minated  may  be  pricked  off  into  boxes  as 
soon  as  they  have  made  the  first  pair  of 
leaves.  The  boxes  should  be  placed  in 
frames,  closed  at  night  but  ventilated  during 
the  day,  so  as  to  encourage  good  growth. 
Towards  the  end  of  May  they  may  be  har¬ 
dened  off  and  planted  out  in  situations  where 
they  are  to  flower.  As  it  is  they  will  be 
rather  late  in  coming  into  bloom,  even  under 
this  treatment,  unless  you  had  started  early 
in  March.  You  can  sow  seeds  out  of  doors 
at  present,  but  we  do  not  think  you  can  get 
them  to  bloom  this  year,  unless  "the  summer 
is  very  favourable.  They  would  make 
plants,  and  if  partly  cut  back  and  placed  in 
a  cold  frame  about  the  end  of  September 
they  could  be  planted  out  in  spring.  A 
better  plan  even  would  be  to  take  cuttings, 
which  you  would  have  to  do  for'  each  plant, 
as  you  cannot  tell  which  aTe  the  best  until 
they  come  into  bloom.  Another  year  you 
should  commence  seed  raising  rather  early, 
seeing  that  you  have  the  advantage  of  a  hot¬ 
bed.  At  the  end  of  May  those  that  you  plant 
out  of  boxes  should  have  a  foot  apart  each 
way.  Keep  the  ground  between  the  plants 
hoed  until  the  plants  cover  the  ground.  No 
other  treatment  will  be  necessary  until  they 
blcom,  and  you  can  select  the  best  for  propa¬ 
gation  by  cuttings  at  the  end  of  September. 

1745.  Pampas  Grass. 

I  sowed  some  of  this  fluffy  seed  recently 
in  the  open  ground.  Will  the  plants  require 
a  richly  manured  soil  ?  Could  you  tell  me  if 
the  plant  is  a  perennial?  (Novis,  Herts.) 

There  is  no  actual  -necessity  to  give 
manure,  although  it  would,  no  doubt,  benefit 
the  plant  if  your  soil  is  poor.  During  the 
first  year,  however,  the  plant  can  only  form 
a  small  specimen,  and  possibly  it  ma_v.nct 
bloom  next  year,  as  it  requires  time  to  ac¬ 
quire  strength  before  it  can  bloom.  During 
the  first  year,  if  the  seedlings  should  come 
up  crowded,  you  can  transplant  them  into 
nursery  lines  in  some  reserved  part  of  the 
garden,  where  they  can  grow  to  good  sized 
tufts.  They  can  then  be  carefully  lifted 
about  the  beginning  of  April  and  planted 
where  you  require  them  to  form  specimens. 
It  is,  of  course,  a  perennial. 

1746.  Bowstring:  Hemp 

Could  you  give  me  the  -name  of  any  seed 
dealer  from  whom  I  could  obtain  the  seeds 
of  Rajmahal,  or  Bowstring  Hemp,  which  is, 
I  think,  an  Indian  plant.  (Novis,  Herts.) 

There  is  only  one  species  of  Hemp, 
namely,  Cannabis  sativa,  though  there  are 
several  varieties  of  it  in  cultivation  in 
various  parts  of  the  world.  Originally  it 
came  from  Central  Asia  and  the  North-West 
Himalayas,  where  it  grows  wild.  A  strong 
growing  variety,  known  as  the  Giant  Hemp 
(C.  sativa  gigantea),  is  sold  in  quantity  in 
this  country  for  sub-tropical  gardening  and 
summer  flowering  bedding.  If  you  consult 
the  recent  numbers  of  The  Gardening  World 
during  the  seed  season  }'ou  will  find  names 
of  good  seedsmen,  who  should  be  able  to 
supply  you  with  some  or  other  of  the  varie¬ 
ties  of  the  Bowstring  Hemp  under  the  names 
which  we -have  just  given. 
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47.  Dahlias  not  Sprouting. 

About  three  weeks  ago  1  put  my  Dahlia 
bers  in  a  box  of  cinder  ashes.  Before 
acin0,  them  in  the  box  I  made  sure  that 
jey  were  sound.  After  covering  the  tubers 
ith  the  ashes  1  gave  a  good  watering,  and 
en  put  the  box  in  a  warm,  light  shed, 
ivering  the  box  with  glass.  1  have  neither 
eenhouse  nor  cold  frame,  so  I  thought  this 
Duld  answer  the  purpose.  The  shed  re- 
rred  to  gets  the  full  power  of  the  sun  all 
ly.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  started  yet. 
id  I  treat  the  tubers  rightly?  If  §0,  will 
,u  please  tell  me  how  and  when  to  plant 
it  in  the  open  ground?  I  shall  gladly 
rept  any  information  you  can  give  me  on 
is  subject.  (S.  W.  Maile,  Middlesex.) 

You  made  a  mistake  in  watering  the  tubers 
ter  covering  them  with  ashes.  Water  is 
itirely  unnecessary  to  start  Dahlias,  and 
lght  even  cause  them  to  rot.  Bottom  heat 
of  great  advantage  in  starting  Dahlias 
to  growth,  but  instead  of  putting  them  into 
ich  a  position  you  put  them  in  cold  ashes 
id  then  watered  them,  which  will  keep  the 
;hes  cold  for  some  time.  Damp  ashes 
ould  have  been  quite  sufficient  around  the 
ibers  until  they  commenced  to  push.  When 
icy  have  sprouted  about  ^  in.,  or  even  less, 
du  can  cut  up  the  tubers  into  pieces,  each 
jaring  one  sprout.  These  tubers  can  then 
5  shortened  and  the  portion  bearing  the 
jrout  potted’ up  singly.  'Stand  them  in  some 
osition  where  the  sun  will  strike  upon  the 
ats  and  be  sheltered  from  the  east  and  from 
orth  winds.  This  will  encourage  the  Dall¬ 
as  to  9prout  a  little  earlier  than  they  would 
:  planted  out  in  the  open  ground.  Very 
ttle  water  will  be  necessary  after  potting 
n.til  the  shoots  develop  some  leaves,  and  as 
rowth  proceeds  an  increasing  amount  of 
'ater  will  become  necessary.  These  young 
lants  may  then  be  put  in  their  flowering 
ositions  during  the  first  or  second  week  of 
une,  but  until  that  time  it  will  always  be 
ecessary  to  have  the  plants  protected 
gainst  late  frosts  at  night.  Some  manure 
an  be  dug  into  the  bottom  of  the  holes  taken 
ut  to  receive  the  plants  at  the  time  stated. 

1  stake  should  also* 1  be  driven  into  each 
osition  before  planting  takes  place,  to  avoid 
njury  to  the  roots. 

748.  Arrangement  of  Annuals. 

I  have  sown  seeds  of  Cyanus  minor,  Gode- 
;a  Lady  Albemarle,  Candytuft  (mixed), 
lyacinth-flowered  Larkspur,  Ten-week 
tocks,  German  Aster,  Bartonia  aurea,  Sweet 
ilyssum  and  Mignonette.  When  big  enough 
intend  to  plant  out  in  a  large  bed.  In 
•’hat  position  should  I  plant  so  as  to  lock 
ffective?  At  what  distance  shall  I  put  them 
part?  (S.  W.  Maile,  Middlesex.) 

The  above  constitute  rather  a  lengthy 
ssortment  to  arrange  in  any  one  bed.  If, 
or  instance,  you  wish  to  put  them  all  in 
ines  within  the  other,  the  Cyanus  should  be 
danted  in  the  centre,  followed  by  Bartonia, 
.arkspur,  Candytuft,  Ten-week  Stocks, 
Asters,  Godetia  and  Mignonette  in  this 
■rder,  with  the  Sweet  Alyssum  as  an  outer 
dging.  We  chink  it  scarcely  possible  to  get 
hem  all  in  this  particular  order,  as  they 
ere  so  numerous.  If  the  bed  were  divided 
,nto  two  portions,  then  half  might  be  planted 
| vith  Bartonia  as  a  centre,  followed  by  Lark- 
,purs,  Asters,  Mignonette  and  Sweet  Alys- 
•um.  The  other  half  of  the  bed  could  be 
planted  with  Cornflower  in  the  centre,  fol- 
owed  by  Candytuft,  Ten-week  Stocks,  Gode- 
ia  and  Sweet  Alyssum.  It  is  impossible  to 
errange  the.-e  with  any  regard  to  colour,  as 
hey  are  evidently  mixed  varieties,  which 
vill  give  you  a  number  of  colours  of  each 
and.  There  is  still  another  plan,  which  we 
hink  the  most  interesting  of  all,  for  a  col- 
■ecticn  such  as  you  have  got.  Prepare  and 
jake  the  bed  evenly  for  planting,  them  put 
Iweet  Alvssum  for  an  edging,  followed  by 
c  line  of  Mignonette.  The  rest  of  the  ground 
ould  be  marked  off  in  irregular  patches  in 


such  a  way  that  the  taller  plants  will  be 
in  the  centre  and  the  dwarfer  ones  outside. 
The  first  arrangement  we  described  will  in¬ 
dicate  their  heights.  Having  marked  off  the 
bed  into  so  many  irregular  patches,  then 
proceed  to  plant  all  of  the  above  kinds 
cj  in.  to  12  in.  apart  each  way.  They  will 
ultimately  occupy  the  12  in.  and  last  longer, 
though  you  would  get  an  earlier  effect  by 
putting  them  at  9  in.  apart.  The  Sweet 
Alyssum  may  only  be  given, 5  in.  from  plant 
to  plant,  as  it  grows  dwarf,  and  will  soon 
form  a  close  line.  We  should  not  advise 
you  to  transplant  Mignonette.  That  should, 
indeed,  be  sown  where  it  is  to  bloom.  Its 
roots  prevent  it  from  transplanting  easily. 
By  making  an  irregular  bed  such  as  we  have 
described  you  could  get  a  pleasing  and  in¬ 
formal  arrangement. 

1749.  Raising  Seeds. 

Will  you  kindly  inform  me  when  and  how 
to  sow  the  following  seeds?  Also  the  after 
treatment  of  the  plants,  if  space  will  permit. 

I  have  no  glass.  (Dialstone,  Middlesex.) 

Of  the  plants  you  name  you  need  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  grow  Cyclamen  giganteum,  as  you 
must  at  least  have  a  frame  for  that.  Double 
Cactus  Dahlias  may  be  sown  at  once  in  a 
well  drained  pot  or  pan  of  light  soil  and 
placed  in  a  warm,  sheltered  position,  and 
attended  to  in  the  matter  of  watering,  if  the 
seedlings  appear  above  ground  presently  it 
will  be  necessary  to  protect  them  at  night 
until  the  beginning  of  June,  in  case  of  late 
frost.  You  will  have  to  treat  them  much  in 
the  same  way  as  a  half-hardy  annual,  finally 
planting  them  in  the  open  about  the  first  or 
second  week  of  June.  Reared  in  this  way, 
they  can  scarcely  bloom  this  year,  but  the 
tubers  can  be  kept  over  winter  for  next  year’s 
work.  In  the  case  of  Chamaerops  excelsa 
you  could  grow  the  plants  out  of  doors,  if 
some  one  were  to  rear  the  seeds  for  you,  but 
we  are-afraid  you  will  be  unable  to  do  that 
yourself.  They  are  best  placed  in  a  warm 
greenhouse  or  stove  to  insure  gocd  germina¬ 
tion.  Geranium  argenteum  may  be  treated 
as  advised  for  Dahlias.  When  you  have  got 
fair  sized  plants  they  should  be  transferred 
to  an  elevated  position  on  a  rockery,  as  the 
plant  is  of  very  dwarf  habit  and  not  over 
hardy.  A  fairly  dry  situation  would  be 
necessary  for  it  in  winter.  Seeds  of  the  Rose 
Glcdre  de  Dijon  may  be  sowni  in  pots  and 
stood  in  some, warm,  sheltered  position.  You 
need  not  be  surprised  nor  disappointed  if  the 
seeds  should  lie  for  twelve  months  after 
being  sown,  as  they  take  a  good  while  to 
germinate  under  the  best  of  circumstances. 
The  Con-'-allaria  majalis  and  Gentiana  verna 
and  G.  aoaulis  may  be  sown  in  pots  or  pans 
of  loam,  leaf  mould  and  sand,  made  rather 
firm.  They  may  be  stood  in  some  situation 
where  they  will  be  shaded  from  the  mid¬ 
day  sun  until  they  germinate.  If  you  had  a 
cold  frame  it  would  have  been  easy  to  raise 
any  of  the  above,  except  Cyclamen  and  the 
Chamaerops.  In  the  case  of  Gentiana  you 
are  dealing  with  subjects  that  are  rather 
ticklish  in  many  situations,  even  when  pro¬ 
cured  in  the  form  of  plants.  You  will  have 
to  nurse  them  very  carefully,  therefore,  in 
well  lighted  situations,  but  shaded  from  di¬ 
rect  sunshine.  You  will  also  have  to  attend 
regularly  to  watering,  as  they  cannot  bear 
to  be  dried  up. 

1750.  Bulbs  to  Flower  in  Autumn. 

Could  you  please  tell  me  what  bulbs  to 
get  to  grow  in  pots  to  flower  about  August 
or  September,  if  I  plant  them  now?  I  do 
not  want  Lilies  or  very  expensive  bulbs. 
(F.  W.  South  am,  Birmingham.) 

If  you  will  turn  to  p.  229  you  will  find  a 
list  of  bulbs  recommended  for  autumn  flower¬ 
ing.  These,  of  course,  include  some  very 
handsome  Lilies.  We  fear  other  bulbs  are 
not  likely  to  come  very  much  cheaper.  Most 
of  the  hardy  bu.lbs  bloom  in  spring  and 
early  summer,  and  only  those  things  which 
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are  grown  in  quantity  for  the  trade  can  be 
sold  cheaply.  You  might,  however,  be  able 
to  obtain  some  early  flowering  varieties  of 
Gladioli,  and  if  potted  at  present  would 
bloom  late.  Other  things  which  you  might 
try  are  Schizostylis  ccccinea  (to  b'.Odm  in 
autumn  and  early  winter),  Galtonia  candi- 
cans  (for  September),  Bessera  elegans  (July 
to  September),  Agapanthus  umbellatus  (July 
to  September),  and  Bravoa  geminiflora 
Duly).  The  Montbretias  mentioned  on  p. 
229  would  be  as  likely  to  give  you  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  pots  as  anything.  Nevertheless,  you 
must  not  forget  that  the  season  for  potting 
bulbs  is  now  altogether  late  for  flowering 
this  year.  There  are  some  very  handsome 
hardy  Crinums  that  could  be  flowered  in 
rather  large  pots  for  bicoming  from  July  to 
September.  They  succeed  best,  however, 
when  planted  out  of  doors  at  the  foot  of  a 
warm  wall,  where  they  may  be  left  out  all 
the  winter.  Of  all  those  we  mention  we 
think  you  would  most  likely  succeed  best 
with  the  Montbretias  and  Agapanthus. 

1751.  Pampas  Grass  Recently  Moved. 

In  the  garden  I  have  a  Pampas  Grass 
which  was  moved  last  year  about  this  time 
by  excavators  .when  laying  a  drain.  It  still 
looks  very  bad,  ibut  is  show  ug  a  few  green 
shoots  What  ought  I  to  do  to  get  it  to 
flower  this  summer?  (D.  P..  Glam.) 

We  could  scarcely  guarantee  anything  that 
would  make  a  Pampas  Grass  bloom  if  it  is 
i'n  poor  condition  and  perhaps  half  dead. 
The  only  ,  thing  you  can  do  is  to  take  mea¬ 
sures  that  will  encourage  the  live  pieces  to 
make  good  growth  during  the  coming  sea¬ 
son.  There  should  be  bare  ground  where 
the  plant  is  growing  so  that  ycu  can  keep 
the  soil  frequently  stirred,  or  you  can  place 
a  mulch  of  well  rotted  manure  or  ccocanut 
fibre  over  the  surface  and  apply  water  fre¬ 
quently  during  warm  and  dry  weather.  If 
any  portions  if  the  plant  are  really  dead, 
they  should  be  removed,  so  as  to  give  the 
live  portions  all  the  benefit  of  light  and  air. 
It  is,  of  course,  too  early  to  see  much  growth 
about  a  Pampas  Grass,  and  you  can  adopt 
the  measures  we  mention,  except  the  water, 
which  need  net  be  given  till  Tune.  If  you 
get  strong  growth  into  the  plant  during  this 
season  it  should  flower  the  next. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

1752.  Rooting  Daphne  Cneorum. 

I  should  be  glad  if  you  could  tell  me  how 
to  str ike  Daphne  Cneorum.  (C.  H.) 

We  should  like  to  know  how  to  strike  cut¬ 
tings  of  Daphne  Cneorum,  but  we  do  not 
know  anybody  who  tries  to  root  it  in  that 
manner  now.  The  most  common  method  of 
propagating  it  is  by  layering  the  shoots  in 
a  peaty  soil  during  July  and  keeping  them 
moist  during  the  remainder  of  summer.  They 
can  be  removed  in  spring  after  ascertain¬ 
ing  that  they  have  become  sufficiently  rooted 
to  pass  through  the  operation-  successfully. 
It  may  also  be  grafted  on  the  roots  of  D. 
Laureola,  but  there  is  less  object  in  doing 
that  than  in  grafting  it  standard  high  on 
that  plant  for  the  sake  of  getting  a  bushy 
head  on  a  stem  12  in.  to  18  in.  high. 


VEGETABLES. 

1753.  Uncovering  Rhubarb. 

I  have  some  Rhubarb  which  was  covered 
with  straw  during  the  winter.  Should  I  now 
uncover  it  and  take  away  all  the  straw  about 
it?  What  is  the  best  treatment  to  give  it  in 
order  to  have  it  early  ?  It  is  planted  near 
a  wall,  and  has  a  good  southern  aspect.  I 
want  to  force  a  few  crowns.  I  only  planned 
this  Rhubarb  where  it  stands  at  present  last 
October.  I  shall  be  thankful  for  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  best  treatment  to  grow  this 
vegetable  to  perfection.  (B.  Feehan,  Cork.) 
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Your  question  has  taken  a  long  time  to 
reach  us,  but  you  really  made  a  mistake  in 
mixing  up  questions  fox  the  publisher  and 
the  editor.  On,  another  occasion  it  -would  be 
well  to  have  the  questions  on  different  sheets 
of  paper,  even  if  placed  in  the  same  envelope, 
and  to  mark  whether  intended  for  publisher 
or  editor.  The  long  straw  may  be  removed,  if 
that  has  not  already  been  done,  and  the  more 
decayed  portions  may  be  pointed  into  the 
surface  soil.  You  cannot  give  it  any  treat¬ 
ment  that  will  make  it  earlier  than  your 
climate  and  season  furnish.  The  first  object 
should  be  to  get  a  variety  thait  is  naturally 
early.  If  you  also  want  a  good  fate  variety, 
that  should  also  be  procured.  You  cannot 
expect  Rhubarb  to  start  into  growth  early 
which  was  only  planted  last  October.  A  few 
of  the  crowns  may  be  lifted  and  forced,  if 
they  make  good  growth  during  the  season. 
If  not,  you  would  have  to  wait  another  , sea¬ 
son,.  To  give  them  every  chance  of  making 
strong  crowns  you  should  net  pull  any 
leaves  from  the  plants  this  year,  but  allow 
them  to  grow  at  liberty.  You  can  then  ob¬ 
serve  which  of  the  plants  are  suitably  strong 
for  forcing  purposes,  and  have  them  lifted 
after  the  leaves  die  down  and  placed  some¬ 
where  handv  until  you  commence  forcing. 
It  lifted  immediately  after  the  leaves  die 
down  in  November,  you  can  put  the  roots 
into  boxes  ox  any  other  convenient  vessel  and 
place  them  in  heat.  If  you  have  such  con¬ 
venience  for  forcing, -you  should  be  able  to 
get  the  first  supply  by  Christmas.  Some 
gardeners  have  a  Mushroom  house  at  work 
in  which  this  could  be  done ;  others  place  the 
roots  in  boxes  near  hot-water  .pipes  in  a  stove 
or  warm  pit.  Others,  again,  have  made  up 
a  pit  of  fermenting  manure,  or  manure  and 
leaves,  and  on  this  placed  the  roots  of 
Rhubarb.  Some  have  even  gone  to  the  trouble 
of  erecting  a  rough  sort  of  shed  of  wood 
covered  with  straw,  in  which  they  could  force 
roots  by  means  of  fermenting  manure.  Still 
another  pianos  to  coveT  the  crorwns  with  Sea- 
kale  pots  without  lifting  them,  and  to  make 
a  big  heap  of  fermenting  manure  and  leaves 
around  and  over  these  pots.  They  should, 
of  course,  have  lids  by  which  you  can  in¬ 
spect  the  Rhubarb  to  see  whether  the  stalks 
have  made  sufficient  progress.  If  the  soil 
should  get  very  dry  it  might  be  worth  while 
watering  with  clean  water,  and  also  liquid 
manure,  until  the  roots  get  thoroughly  estab¬ 
lished. 

1754.  Potting  Vegetable  Marrows. 

I  ha\e  some  \ege.able  Marrows  which  have 
come  up  rather  long  in  the  stem.  How  deep 
should  they  be  potted?  Will  the  seedlings 
require  staking  to  keeip  them  from  toppling 
over?  (W.  Hindmarsh,  Cornwall. j 

Vegetable  Marrows,  like  Cucumbers,  are 
liable  to  get  lengthy  in  the  stem  if  reared 
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Urpth  to  -pot  seedling  Vegetable  Marrows. 


in  a  warm  place  where  the  light  is  not  very 
good.  You  oan  get  over  this,  however,  by 
potting  the  .seedlings  so  that  the  seed  leaves 
will  not  be  very  high  above  the  soil.  I  hat 
is  a  better  plan  than  planting  them  so  that 
there  is  a  long  stem  between  the  ground  and 
the  seed  leaves.  The  accompanying  illustra¬ 
tion  will  give  you  an  idea  of  this.  Re¬ 
place  the  plants  -in  the  same  house  until  the 
roots  have  taken  to  the  fresh  soil.  Then 
place  them  near  the  glass  in  a  house  where 
they  will  get  more  air. 


FRUIT. 

1755.  Transparent  Globules  on  Vine. 

About  six  weeks  ago  I  was  advised  by  a 
friend  to  take  in  your  paper,  which  I  have 
done  since  then,  and  found  it  most  interest¬ 
ing  and  instructive.  I  should  be  much 
obliged  if  you  would  answer  the  following 
questions  in  your  paper.  1  hare  a  Vine  in 
my  greenhouse  (heated  only  by  the  sun  and 
the  heat  from  two  fires,  the  chimneys  of 
which  pass  at  -the  ‘back  of  the  wall).  It  is 
shooting  nicely  and  showing  plenty  of  flower 
shoots.  I  have  read  carefully  your  notes  in 
last  week’s  number.  In  looking  over  the 
young  shoots  I  find  a  lot  of  small  transparent 
globules.  Could  you  ‘tell  me  if  they  are 
•eggs  cf  an  insect,  or  what  they  are  caused 
by  ?  I  syringe  the  Vine  two  or  three  times 
a  week.  'The  Vine  is,  I  am  told,  six  years 
old  and  rooted  in  the  border  outside  the 
house.  I  have  manured  it  this  spring  with 
Thomson’s  Vine  manure.  (D;  P.,  Glam.) 

You  need  not  get  alarmed  at  the  presence 
of  transparent  globules  on  the  young  leaves 
of  growing  Vines,  as  they  are  merely  exuda¬ 
tions  from  the  leaves  themselves,  and  con¬ 
sist  of  some  gummy  matter  or  wax,  which 
might  be  described  as  waste  matter.  Dur¬ 
ing  fine  weather  you  could  syringe  your 
Vines  twice  a  day,  once  early  in  the  fore¬ 
noon  and  the  second  time  when  closing  the 
house  to  economise  heat  in  the  afternoon. 
Of  course,  if  you  have  flowering  plants  in 
your  greenhouse,  you  cannot  treat  the  Vine 
altogether  as  it  ought  to  be,  but  make  sane 
compromise.  It  might,  at  least,  be  syringed 
once  every  day  with  clean  water. 


GARDEN  ENEMIES. 

1756.  Crickets  Eating:  Seedlings. 

Will  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  me  how  to 
get  rid  of  crickets,  to  trap  or  destroy  them? 
Thev  are  creatures  resembling  grasshoppers. 
They  cut  off  and  eat  seedlings  in  a  small 
hotthousp  wholesale.  (D.  L.,  Hants.) 

These  crickets  are  troublesome  much  -  in 
the  same  way  as  cockroaches,  but  may  be 
dealt  with  like  those  animals.  Get  some  of 
Steiner’s  beetle  paste  from  a  chemist  or  your 
sundries  man,  and  lav  portions  of  this  on 
pieces  of  slate  or  glass  placed  near  their 
runs  overnight.  They  can  then  be  collected 
in  the  morning  and  placed  out  of  the  way 
until  you  are  about  to  leave  off  work  again. 
Another  method  of  catching  them  is  to  get 
some  pieces  of  dloth.  roll  them  together,  and 
lav  them  on  the  hot-water  pipes.  The 
crickets  will  collect  there  for  shelter  and 
warmth  during  the  dav,  and  you  can  carry 
the  cloths  outside  and  destroy  the  crickets 
every  morning.  By  this  means  you  will  get 
rid  cf  them. 


SOILS  AND  MANURES. 

1757.  Liquid  Manure  for  Vines. 

I  have  .some  liquid  manure  from  the  cow¬ 
shed.  Will  you  please  tell  me  what  strength 

1  could  give  to  mv  Grape  Vine,  and  when 
to  give  it  ?  The  Vine  is  now  in  flower.  I 
gave  it  Thomson’s  Vine  manure  at  the  start, 

2  lbs.,  to.  the  square  yard.  (C.  H.) 

It  all  depends  upon1  the  moisture  of  the 
soil  as  to  what  -strength  you  can  give  it.  It 
would  be  well,  however,  never  to  give  liquid 


manure  unless  the  soill  is  well  moistenei 
by  clean  water.  If  this  was  done  the  liquii 
manure  could  then-  be  used  with  ful 
strength.  If  the  liquid  has  not  been  dilutee 
by  nain  or  any  similar  means  you  could  adc 
an  equal  amount  of  wateT  to  it,  thus  dilut 
in.g  it  about  one-balf. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

175  8.  Landscape  Gardener. 

I  should  .be  much  obliged  if  you  could  le 
me  know  the  name  of  a  good  landscape  gar 
dener.  We  have  a  very  small  place  here 
but  are  determined  to  have  it  kept  in  a  realb 
pretty  and  original  fashion.  (E.  J.  Hoey 
'Middlesex.) 

You  might  apply  to  Mr.  William  Gold 
ring,  28,  Kew  Gardens  Road,-  Kew,  as  he  > 
a  professional  landscape  gardener. 

1759.  Size  of  Croquet  Lawn. 

I  shall  be  obliged  if  you  will  please  tel' 
me  the  measurements  of  the  boundaries  of  1 
full-sized  croquet  lawn.  (A.  C.  D.,  Kent.) 

By  consulting  the  accompanying  illustra 
tion  you  will  note  that  from  the  poir. 


+ _ _ _ 

Plan  of  croquet  ground;  1,  starting 
point;  the  central  line  lies  between  the 
two  in  the  middle  of  the  plan,  and.  from 
this  to  the  boundary  on  the  right  is 
21  ft. ;  and  from  it  to  the  boundary  on  the 
left  is  21 -ft.;  the  extreme  width  is  42  ft.; 
and  the  extreme  length  is  5.25  ft.;  the 
crosses  at  the  corners  are  3  ft.  from  the 
boundary  lines. 

marked  winning  peg  to  the  boundary  on 
either  -side  is  21  ft.  The  width  of  the  whok 
piece  would,  therefore,  be  42  ft.  and  tb« 
length  523  ft.  Fiom  the  boundary  to  tn« 
winning  peg  is  103  ft.,  and  from  this  to  the 
other  pegs  marked  along  the  centre  io5  ft- 
and  io£  ft.  from  the  turning  peg  to  th< 
boundary.  The  crosses  near  each  corner  an 
3  ft.  from  the  boundary  line. 

17  60.  Book  on  Sweet  Peas. 

Will  you  kiu-dly  inform  me  if  $ere  is 
such  a  book  or  pamphlet  as  “Sweet  Peas. 
The  Secret  of  Success,”  by  T.  Jones,  am 
if  there  is,  where  it  is  obtainable?  (C°N 
stanx  Reaxder,  Cheshire.) 

We  have  heard  that  there  is  such  a  book 
but  have  not  seen  it.  You  could,  however 
apply  to  the  author,  Mr.  Thomas  J5>Ijes 
Bryn,  Penylan,  RuaJbon,  _  North  Wales 
There  is,  however,  a  useful  little  book,  rb 
Sweet  Pea  Annual,”  published  under  tb 
auspices  of  the  National  Sweet  Pea  *ocieu 
at  is.,  with  postage  extra.  You.  migb 
apply  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  C.  H.  Curti- 
Adelaide  Road,  Brentford,  Middlesex. 
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NAMES  OF  PLANTS. 

(W.  D.,  Lancs.)  The  double  Lesser  Peri- 
inkle  (Vinca  minor  Acre  pleno).— (C.  H.) 

Adiantum  formosum ;  2,  Begonia  metai- 
ca ;  3,  l’teris  tremula ;  4,  Adiantum  ex- 
sum  ;  5,  Alee  arborescens ;  6,  Asplenium 
ilbiferum  fabianum  (it  is  not  quite  typical, 
it  may  only  be  a  young  plant) ;  7,  Jacobaea 
ily  (Sprekelia  formosissima) ;  8,  appears 
1  be  missing.  The  label  No.  2  had  also 
illen  off  the  Begonia  so  that  8  and  2  may 
;ally  be  confused,  as  the  box  was  broken 
1  coming  through  the  post ;  9,  Cyrtomium 
ilcatum  caryotideum. — (L.  D.  R.)  1,  Arabis 
bida  flore  pleno;  2,  Daphne  Mezereum ;  3, 
elleborus  foetidus ;  4,  Saxif  raga  ligulata  ; 

Saxifraga  apiculata. — (A.  J.  Murray)  1, 
orsythia  suspensa ;  2,  Viburnum  Tinus;  3, 
runus  triloba  flore  pleno ;  4,  Magnolia 
mspicua. — -(F.  West)  1,  Acacia  armata ;  2, 
onicera  japonica  aureo-reticulata ;  3, 

zalea  amoena. — (J.  S.,  Nottingham)  1, 

hlorophytum  elatum ;  2,  Epiphyllum  trun- 
itum ;  3,  Crassula  coccinea  (sometimes 

imed  Kalosanthes  coccinea. 


RAPE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Francois  Gerbeaux,  21,  Rue  ae  Cronstadt, 
ancy,  France. — Novelties,  Hardy  Perennial 
[ants  and  Greenhouse  Plants. 

- - 


Horticultural  Societies' 
Diary 

of  Forthcoming  Meetings. 
Abbreviations  used. 


Fruit  Growing 


for  Amateurs, 


H. — Horticultural 
M.I. — Mutual  Improve 

ment 

m.m. — Monthly  meeting 
S  — Society 

w.m. — Weekly  meeting 

G.  Am.  and  Cott.  M.I.H.S. 

Mutual  Improve- 


-Association 
1. — Amateurs 
y. — Chrysanthemum 
u— Committee  meeting 
t.— Cottage  or  Cottagers 
— District 

-Gardening  or  gardener 
Thus  : — The  Templeton 
rdeners,  Amateurs’  and  Cottagers' 
at  Horticultural  Society. 

NOTICE  TO  SECRETARIES. 

Will  secretaries  of  horticultural  societies 
ndly  send  us  at  their  earliest  convenience 
lies  of  shows  and  meetings  to  he  held 
ring  /907? 

.. . _  April. 

ni—  Horsforth  G.  Mi  I.  S.  (w.m.). 
th.— R.  H.  S.  (Examination  -  of’  School 
Teachers  in  Cottage  Gardening  at 
Westminster  and  other  centres); 
Royal  Botanic  Society  of  London 
(Monthly  Floral  Exhibition);  Ips¬ 
wich  and  East  of  England  H.  S. 
(Daffodil  Show) ;  .  Hajrrietsham 
G.  S.  (m.m.). 

th. — Southampton  R.  H.  S.  (m.m.); 
South  Shields  FI.  and  H.  S.  (m.m.) ; 
West  Hartlepool  and  D.  G.  M.  I.  S. 
(General  Meeting) ;  Lee,  Biackheath 
and  West  Kent  H.  S.'  (m.m.). 
th. — Leeds  Paxton  S.  (w.m.);  Benfield- 
side  and  D.  Sweet  Pea  S.  (m.m.). 


are  High  Prices  for  Orchids. 

A.  collection  of  Orchids  from'  Chilling- 
m  Castle,  one  of  the  seats  of  the  Earl 
Tankerville  in  Northumberland,  was 
Id  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris  at 
ction  the  other  day.  A  plant  of  the 
lontoglossum  crispum  Leonard  Perfect 
S.  sold  for  7)735.  Two  of  the  crispum 
ibel  Whately  .variety  fell  at  ,£210"  and 
Sq  respectively.  Among  other  prices 
re  ;f23i  for  a  Cattleya  Warneri  alba, 
05  each  for  an  Odontoglossum  cris- 
]m  Tankervilllae  and  an  Odontoglossum 
lentissimum,-  and  ^147  for  a  crispum 
biantissimum. 


A  Vine  is  a  very  accommodating  plant 
as  far  as  •  the  growing  of  shoots  is  con¬ 
cerned.  In  the  hands  of  a  skilled  per- 
'  son  it  is  also  very  accommodating  as  far 
as  fruit-bear. ng  is  concerned.  But  the 
inexperienced  amateur  will  quickly  note 
that  his  Vine  is  striving  to  get  out-of¬ 
hand.  as  it  were;  to  get  beyond  him;  it 
Is  continually  making  and  multiplying 
its  growths,  and  unless  the  latter  are 
judiciously  kept  in  order,  the  fruit  borne 
by  the  Vine  will  not  be  even  third  class 
as  regards  flavour  and  quality. 

But  when  the  amateur  has  mastered  the 
mamy  details  connected  with  the  culture 
of  the  Grape  Vine,  he  will  manipu.ate  his  1 
verltilators,  dose  the  loots,  disbud  the 
shoots,  remove  the  surplus  bunches,  thin 
the  berries  out,  and  feed  and  pinch  the 
growing  branches,  all  in  due  season,  with 
every  confidence. 

But  to  attain  the  necessary  skill  we 
must  commence  at  the  beginning ;  there 
are  so  many  amateurs  who  wish  to  erect 
vineries,  to  plant  Vines  in  houses  already 
in  existence,  or  to  have  at  least  one  or 
two  Vines  in  their  greenhouse,  and  all 
require  instructions. 

The  , Best  Position  for  the  Vinery. 

— If  the  house  is  a  lean-to  (see  Figs.  1 
and  4),  that  is,  a  house  with  one  glass 
roof,  built  against  a  tall  wall,  the  ends 
should  face  east  and  west  respectively.  If 
the  house  is  a  span-roofed  one  (see  Fig. 

2  and  3),  Thait  is,  a  house  with  two  glass 
roofs,  then  the  ends  should  face  north 
and  south  respectively.  In  both  in¬ 
stances  you  will  observe  that  the  maxi¬ 
mum  amount  of  sunshine  reaches  all  parts 
of  the  houses;  and  as  Vines  delight  in 
sunshine,  and,  in  fact,  will  not  grow  and 
bear  fruit  satisfactorily  without  a  great 
deal  of  exposure  to  sunshine,  it  will  be 


readily  seen  how  important  a  matter  it 
is  to  "  choose  the  right  position  for  the 
house. 

It  would  not  Le  wise  to  build  the  house 
on  the  highest  point,  nor  in  the  lowest 
part  -of  the  garden  if  the  latter  is  h.lly. 
A  position  three  parts  way  up  a  gentle 
slope  would  be  an  ideal  one  if  the  slope 
faced  the  -south.  Some  protection  from 
the  north  and  east  winds  would  prove 
beneficial. 


(  ^  c  1  t  l  t 


1.  Ground  flan  of  lean-to  vinery,  fac¬ 
ing  due  south ;  a,  brick  wall  at  back ;  b, 
doorway;  c,  c,  c,  c,  staging ;  d,  -pathway ; 
e,  denotes  where  the  Vines  should  be 
planted. 

The  temperature  inside  the  vinery 
should  always  be  well  under  the  control 
of  the  owner,  and  if  cold  winds  are  kept 
off,  the  internal  heat  of  the  house  may  be 
maintained  as  desired  with  economy  as 
regards  fuel  and  labour  in  stoking. 
Having  decided  upon  the  position  of  the 
house,  we  must  next  attend  to 

Its  Erection. — The  cost  of  a  span- 


outside  borders :  c,  drain ;  d,  hot-water  pipes;  e.  lii.c, 

4.  Elevation  of  lean-to  vinery;  a,  inside  border ,  b.  b, 
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wall  in  existence,  build  a  9  inch  brick 
wall  2  feet  high  to  carry  the  front,  ends 
and  roof  of  the  house.  The  front  lights 
should  be  aboolt  2  feet  6  inches  deep  from 
brickwork  to  eaves  of  roof.  You  require 
a  long  roof  for  a  vinery,  therefore  give 
the  roof  a  sharp  pitch ;  the  advantages 
of  a  sharp  pitch  are  many,  the  leaves  of 
the  Vines  do  not  readily  scotch,  nor  the 
berries ;  the  latter  colour  better  and  cer¬ 
tainly  keep  sound  longer  in  the  autumn 
and  early  part  of  winter.  Moreover,  the 
long,  sharp  pitch  gives  you  a  longer  Vine 
rod  and  a  heavier  crop  of  grapes  from  the 
same  area  of  ground. 

Be  content  with  one  door  in  one  end  of 
the  house,  unless  the  latter  is  a  long  one, 
or  leads  into  another  'house  adjoining. 
Many  doors  cause  draughts.  Use  weil 
seasoned  red  deal  and  21  oz.  glass 
throughout.  Cheap  glass  causes  burning 
of  leaves  and  scalding  of  berries. 

G. 

(To  be  continued.) 

— -++4 - 

How  to  Obtain  the  Highest 
Results  in  the  Garden. 

The  development  of  all  plants  depends 
upon  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  food 
they  obtain  from  the  soil.  In  many  cases 
the  soil  is  deficient  in  one  or  the  other  of 
the  essential  elements  of  Plant'  Life. 
FERTILO  supplies  that  deficiency.  It 
imparts  lo  the  soil  those  exact  properties 
on  which  the  plant  thrives  and  acting  as  a 
Fertilizer  through  the  soil  it  strengthens 
and  develops  all  plants.  Note  its  inex¬ 
pensiveness  :  41b.,  1/4  ;  71b.,  2/- ;  141b.,  3/- ; 
281b.,  4/6;  561b.,  8/-;  icwt.,  15/-,  all  car¬ 
riage  paid.  Useful  Pocket  Diary,  free. — 
J.  P.  Harvey  &  Co.,  Dept.  6,  Kidderminster. 
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-  l  ed  house — exclusive  of  brick-work  and 
the  labour  necessary  to  the  building  of  the 
brickwork — would  be  about  twelve  shil¬ 
lings  per  foot  run  for  plain  work.  For  a 
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2.  Ground  -plan  of  span-roofed  vinery'; 
a,  walls;  b,  door;  c,  c,  staging;  e,  de¬ 
notes  where  the  Vines  should  be  planted. 

lean-to  structure  the  cost  would  be  about 
ten  shillings  per  foot  run.  Hot  water 
pipes  cost  about  two  shillings  per  yard, 
and  each  patent  joint  two  shillings  and 
sixpence.  A  boiler  to  heat  one  hundred 
feet  of  piping  would  cost  about  three 
pounds  ten  shillings.  The  odd  fittings 
necessary  would  not  amount  to  much, 
neither  would  the  labour  of  fixing  the 
pipes  and  boilers.  If  there  is  a  tall  back 


3.  Elevation  of  span  roof ed  vinery;  a,  a.  inside  borders;  b,  b,  b,  o,  out¬ 
side  borders  and  borders  below  floor ,  c,  c,  drains;  d,  d.  Vines;  e,  e,  hot- 

water  pifes. 


Blue-Flowered  Annuals. 

The  following  are  blue-flowered  si 
nuals  :  Anagallis  grandiflora  and  A.  lii 
folia,  both  with  rich  blue  blosson 
Centaurea  Cyanus  is  the  well-known  bl 
Cornflower,  a  universal  favourite.  -  Se 
sown  plants,  growing  singly,  will  oft 
attain  a  height  and  width  of  almost  thr 
feet.  Delphinium  Ajacis  is  the  comm 
annual  Larkspur.  Cilia  capitata  bes 
dense  heads  of  blue  flowers.  The  bl 
Lobelia  needs  no  description.  Nemoph: 
insignis,  with  its  sky-blue  flowers,  is  0 
of  the  best  of  annuals.  Nigella  dam; 
cena,  “  Love-in-a-mist,”  in  its  comm< 
form,  is  of  the  palest  blue,  but  the  varie 
Miss  Jekyll  is  much  deeper  in  color 
Nolana  tenella  is  a  Chilian  plant  wii 
pale  blue  flowers  having  a  -whitish  ey 
Phacelia  campanularia,  from  Californi 
is  a  handsome  annual  bearing  deep  bl 
flowers.  Sedum  caeruleum  is  a  chan 
ing  little  pale-blue  carpeting  plant  fro 
the  Mediterranean  shores.  Whitlav 
grandiflora  is  a  pleasing  native  of  Ca 
fornia. 


RHUBARB  ROOTS 

Earliest  in  cultivation,  1  year  old  roots,  li-  dozen,  6,-  1; 
2  year  old  2/-  dozen,  12/-  100.  Thyme  and  Sage  loots. 
dozen,  3/-  100.  Prince  of  Wales  white  cos  lettuce  pla  I 
6d.  100,  4/- 1,000.  Carriage  paid  to  all  parts. 

W,  E.  AM  AS,  Market  Gardener,  Union  Road,  D01. 
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Ik  of  \\\<i  Sott'uvj  Stttt. 

Some  Yankee  nurseryman,  ’tis  said. 

Claims  to  have  scored  a  floral  coup. 

For  he  successfully  has  “bred  ” 

A  Rose  indubitably  blue ! 

V  hich  like  the  short-lived  “green  Carna¬ 
tion,” 

Will  cause,  he  hopes,  a  wide  sensation ! 
But  we,  for  our  part,  cannot  be 
Approvers  of  the  skill  he’s  shown ; 
Confound  that  nurseryman !  say  we. 

Why  can’t  he  leave  the  Rose  alone  ? 

Blue  Rose,  forsooth !  Why  not  Black  Lily 
Or  something  even  still  more  silly  P 
For  in  the  end  this  meddling  crank. 
Resolved  his  cleverness  to  show. 

May  outrage  Nature  by  a  prank, 

Past  which  e’en  he  can’t  hope  to  go — 
Yes,  he  may  stagger  us,  the  varlet! 

With  Violets  of  a  vivid  scarlet! 

Truth. 


LXXXVIII. 


Border  Chrysanthemums* 

I  look  upon  the  early  out-of-door  Chry¬ 
santhemum  as  an  indispensable  plant  for 
all  amateurs,  so  indispensable,  and  so 
truly  decorative,  and  beautiful,  that  I 
never  think  it  is  made  use  of  sufficiently 
if  merely  given  a  place  here  and  there  in 
the  mixed  border.  Rather,  I  would_  say, 
make  of  it  a  beautiful  and  prominent 
feature  in  a  good  position.  These  large 
flowered  varieties  are  well  worth  it,  for  not 
only  are  they  exceedingly  showy,  but  they 
produce  their  flowers  for  two  months  at  the 
least. 

Colour  Schemes. 

If  not  already  established,  no  time 
should  be  lost  now  in  getting  them  into 
their  places.  I  am  afraid  one  of  the  main 
difficulties  with  novices  is  to  make  a  selec¬ 
tion,  as  the  number  of  really  first  class 
varieties  is  very  great.  F our  or  five  years 
ago  I  made  up  my  mind  to  limit  my  plants 
to  an  exceedingly  small  range  of  colour, 
and  I  have  never  regretted  it.  Bronze 
to  crimson,  yellow  to  orange — that  is  the 
beginning  and  end  of  it.  If  I  have  a  few 
white  or  pink,  or  what  the  growers  describe 
as  apiaranth,  they  are  far  removed  from 
the  mass  of  restrained  colour  I  have 
described.  And  what  a  mass  it  is,  bril¬ 
liant,  clean,  and  dominant,  besides  em¬ 
phasising  the  typical  autumnal  colours. 
Yon  could  never  get  that  dominant,  well 
defined,  massive  effect  if  other  colouring 
were  used  in  addition ;  to  use  even  white 
with  the  scheme  I  have  mentioned  is  to 
weaken  the  effect.  Of  course,  if  we  have 
space  we  can  work  out  another  colour 
scheme  in  another  portion  of  the  garden. 
Thus  a  planting  that  ranges  from  white 
through  the  pinks  to  deep  ruby  tints  is 
very  charming,  though  it  has  not  the  bril¬ 
liance  of  the  yellow  and  crimson  scheme. 

For  Cold  and  Exposed  Districts. 

And  now  to  turn  to  the  varieties,  and 
here  a  word  of  advice  to  those  living  in 
cold  and  exposed  districts  may  not  be  out 
of  place.  Make  a  point  of  securing  those 
that  are  described  as  the  earliest  to  flower  ; 
and,  where  the  month  is  mentioned,  this 
will  mean  August  and  September.  If 
your  neighbourhood  is  really  cold  and 
bleak,  and  especially  if  it  be  in  a  valley, 
where  frosts  are  always  felt  earliest  and 
sharpest,  your  season  will  not  outlast 
these,  for,  probably,  they  will  also  be 
later  to  commence  flowering  than  they 
would  be  in  more  favourable  districts ; 
anyway,  they  will  continue  until  the  frosts 
mar  them.  If  later  varieties  be  chosen 
for  these  cold  situations  their  full  period 
of  blossom  is  not  enjoyed. 


Varieties  to  Grow:— First  Colour  Scheme. 

To  carry  out  the  first  colour  scheme  I 
suggest  Goacher’s  Crimson,  Crimson 
Marie  Masse,  and  Horace  Martin  can 
never  be  surpassed,  I  think,  but  many 
people  would  not  be  content  to  grow  so 
few  varieties  as  these,  so  I  mention  a  few 
others  that  may  be  used  in  addition,  and 
are  really  good  and  reliable  kinds. 
Bronze  Dwarf,  Good  and  Early,  Fleur 
Rouge,  Piercy’s  Seedling,  Tuckswood 
Bronze,  Vivid,  and  one  variety  later 
flowering  to  carry  on  the  season  as  long  as 
possible,  Emperor  of  Russia.  This  last 
is  by  no  means  hew,  but  it  is  thoroughly 
satisfactory.  In  my  own  planting  I  always 
include  that  brilliant  and  early  little  pom¬ 
pon,  Flora.  It  is  almost  the  exact  colour 
of  Horace  Martin,  is  in  flower  some  time 
before  it,  and,  being  of  dwarfish  habit, 
makes  a  capital  row  in  front  of  these 
larger  flowered  varieties. 

Second  Colour  Scheme. 

For  the  second  colour  scheme,  white  to 
deep  ruby,  I  think  provides  an  excellent 
effect.  This  is  achieved  by  Doris  Peto, 
Glacier,  Roi  des  Blanc,  and  White  Quin¬ 
tus,  so  far  as  the  white  varieties  are  con¬ 
cerned.  The  coloured  ones  might  in¬ 
clude  Madame  Marie  Masse,  Bobbie 
Burns,  Beacon,  Mrs.  Cookson,  Kitty, 
Notaire  Groz,  Perle  Rose,  Pride  of  Kes- 
ton,  Rubis,  and  R.  Pemberton. 

Single  Flowering  Varieties. 

And  now-a-days  the  beautiful  single 
varieties  decidedly  have  to  be  reckoned 
with.  Every  year  they  are  becoming  more 
extensively  grown.  And  here,  too,  I  feel 
sure  I  am  right  in  saying  that  a  finer 
decorative  effect  is  to  be  gained  by  grow¬ 
ing  a  few  varieties  of  good  and  distinct 
colouring,  rather  than  it  is  possible  to 
attain  by  growing  all  and  sundry.  Miss 
Sydenham  is  an  excellent  crimson.  Mary 
Anderson,  red,  is  a  great  favourite,  Edith 
Pagram  and  Ladysmith  are  pink  and 
pretty,  May  Jeal  is  purplish,  and  Kitty 
Bourne  is  bright  yellow,  Miss  Charlton  is 
a  good  white,  while  Miss  A.  Holden  is  a 
reliable  yellow  sport  from  Mary  Anderson. 

F.  Norfolk. 
- - 


An  elderly  gentleman,  who  was  a 
zealous  supporter  of  total  abstinence, 
was  sincerely  shocked  at  his  head  gar¬ 
dener  indulging  rather  frequently  in 
whisky.-  “Ah,  Duncan,  Duncan!”  he 
exclaimed  on  one  occasion,  lf  I  am  grieved 
to  notice  the  smell  of  whisky  in  your 
breath  again.  Now,  Pm  sure  you  never 
detect  that  smell  in  mine.”  “  That’s  true, 
sir,”  replied  Duncan,  admiringly.  “  What 
dae  you  tak’  to  hide  it  ?  ” 
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Pansies  —  - 

- and  Violas. 

Hints  on  their  Culture. 

(By  an  Amateur.) 

Pansies  and  their  very  near  relatives,  the 
Violas,  are,  at  the  present  time,  among 
the  most  popular  of  flowers,  and  small 
wonder,  for  with  a  little  care  and  atten¬ 
tion  they  may  be  had  in  bloom  from 
earliest  spring  till  winter’s  frosts  arrive. 
Moreover,  they  can  he  successfully  grown 
by  the  veriest  novice  if  the  following 
simple  instructions  are  carried  out.  The 
seed  should  be  purchased  early  in  the 
spring  from  a  well-known  firm,  and  a  fair 
price  paid,  as  the  rubbish  sold  in  penny 
packets  is,  as  a  rule,  not  worth  cultiva¬ 
ting.  This  should  be  sown  very  thinly  in 
boxes  or  pans,  in  a  finely-sifted  compost 
of  loam,  leaf-mould  and  silver  sand  (or 
well-decayed  road  grit  is  a  good  substitute 
for  the  latter)  in  equal  proportions. 

After  watering  with  a  finely-rosed  can, 
place  the  boxes  in  a  cold  frame,  and  cover 
with  a  sheet  of  glass.  The  seed  will  soon 
germinate,  and  if  sown  very  thinly  will 
not  require  pricking  off  until  large  enough 
to  be  removed  to  the  nursery  beds.  This 
may  be  done  as  soon  as  they  have  made 
two  or  three  leaves. 

Here  they  must  be  shaded  from  the  sun 
during  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  well 
watered  if  dry  weather  prevails,  and  in  a 
short  time  they  will  be  fit  to  transplant  to 
their  permanent  flowering  positions. 

The  bed  or  border  should  have  been 
previously  prepared  by  well  digging  and 
manuring,  and  I  may  say  that  should  the 
soil  be  light  and  sandy,  cow  dung,  used 
somewhat  sparingly,  is  preferable,  as  its 
benefits  are  much  more  lasting,  whilst, 
if  a  clayey  loam,  then  well-rotted  stable 
dung  is  best,  as,  in  addition  to  its  stimu¬ 
lating  qualities,  it  tends  to  open  and 
lighten  the  soil. 

Should  exhibition  blooms  be  required, 
they  should  not  be  allowed  to  flower  the 
first  year,  all  buds  and  undue  growths 
being  carefully  nipped  off,  as  it  is  from 
second  season  plants  that  the  finest  blos¬ 
soms  are  obtained. 

For  ordinary  purposes,  however,  this  is 
not  necessary,  but  after  flowering,  all 
straggling  growths  should  be  removed, 
and,  as  winter  approaches,  the  plants 
should  be  partially  covered  with  stable 
litter,  which  will  protect  them  from  frost 
and  may  be  forked  in  when  spring  arrives. 
Having  thus  obtained  a  stock  of  good  class 
plants  (either  Pansies  or  Violas)  they  may, 
if  necessary,  be  further  propagated  by 
cuttings,  which  should  be  taken  in  August, 
choosing  young  shoots  growing  from  the 
base  of  the  plants.  Sometimes  these  can 
be  obtained  with  roots  attached,  whilst 
others  may  be  prepared  by  simply  severing 
below  a  joint  and  trimming  off  the  bot¬ 
tom-most  pair  of  leaves.  The  thick 
flowering  shoots  and  rank  hollow  stems 
are  useless  for  this  purpose. 

These  cuttings  may  be  struck  either  in 
the  cold  frame,  in  a  similar  compost  to 
that  used  for  seedlings,  or,  if  not  con¬ 
venient,  a  bed  may  be  prepared  in  any 
shady  and  spare  corner  of  the  kitchen 
garden,  or,  indeed,  any  other  unexposed 
position  that  may  be  available. 


These  should  be  left  where  rooted  until 
the  spring,  when  they  will  come  in  very 
handy  for  filling  up  any  gaps  that  may 
have  occurred  owing  to  the  rigour  of  the 
winter  months.  . 

In  cultivating  these  beautiful  flowers,  do 
not  hesitate  to  cut  away  any  unruly 
growths,  thus  keeping  the  plants  well 
balanced  and  stocky,  and  by  a  judicious 
use  of  the  hoe,  keep  the  soil  between  them 
well  aerated.  Water  liberally  in  dry 
weather,  and  let  this  always  be  done  in  the 
evening,  or  brown  and  unsightly  leaves 
will  be  the  result. 

G.  A.  Fisher. 

Enfield,  N. 

- - 

How  the  Gardener  Wrote  it. 

A  correspondent  tells  a  contemporary 
that  whilst  going  round  with  a  large  fruit 
and  flower  grower  some  time  since,  he 
noticed  a  label  stuck  into  the  ground,  on 
which  was  this  strange  inscription  : 

“foried  fesent  ihys.” 

Inquiring  of  his  host  the  meaning  of  this 
mystic  phrase,  he  was  told  that  the  gar¬ 
dener  was  responsible  for  it,  and  that 
being  interpreted  it  signified  : 

Forward  Pheasant  Eyes. 


-  G.  W.  - 

Prize  Competitions. 

GENERAL  CONDITIONS.  — Competitors  must 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular 
paid  contributors  to  THE  GARDENING 
WORLD  or  other  gardening  journals  are  de¬ 
barred  from  entering,  but  occasional  con¬ 
tributors  may  compete.  The  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  competitor  must  appear  on  each 
article  sent  for  competition  The  Editor’s 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right 
to  reproduce,  in  any  way,4  any  article  or  photo¬ 
graph  sent  for  competition.  The  conditions 
applying  to  each  competition  should  be  care¬ 
fully  read. 


WEEKLY 

PRIZES. 

A  PRIZE  OFTEN  SHILLINGS  will  be  given 
for  the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  para¬ 
graph  or  article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but 
value  rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in 
making  +Le  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Com¬ 
petition,”  and  post  not  later  than  the  Monday 
folk  wing  date  of  issue.  Entries  received  later 
thin  Tuesday  (first  post)  will  be  left  over  until 
tl  je  following  week. 

Two  prizes  of  2s.  6d.  will  be  awarded  each 
week  for  the  two  best  letters,  not  exceeding 
150  words,  on  any  interesting  gardening  sub¬ 
ject. 


RESULTS  OF 
LAST  WEEK’S 
COMPETITIONS. 

Some  of  the  best  papers  in  this  competition 
are  too  long,  and  we  desire  readers  to  keep 
within  a  column.  • 

The  prize  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “  Albert  E.  Yates  ”  for  his  article  on 
“Double  Primulas,”  page  266. 

In  the  Prize  Letter  Competition  a  prize  was 
awarded  to  “  J.  Fowler  ”  for  his  article  on  “  A 
Method  .of  Planting  Roses,”  page  268  ;  and 
another  to  “A.  Y.  Parratt”  for  his  article  on 
“Sowing  Small  Seeds,”  page  269. 


Tropaeolum- 


—  Speciosum 

Or  Flame  Flower. 

This  most  lovely  hardy  creeper  is  no- 
known  and  not  grown  nearly  as  much  a- 
it  should  be,  and  this  short  account  of  it 
is  written  with  the  desire  of  bringing  it 
under  the  notice  of  some  of  those  to  whom 
a  garden  is  a  delight  and  who  love  all 
things  pertaining  to  one,  so  that  they  mav 
be  tempted  to  introduce  it  into  their 
shrubberies  and  hedges,  or  on  north  walls 
to  be  a  joy  to  all  beholders  in  the  near 
future.  I  wish  I  could  describe  in  graphic 
terms  the  beauty  of  this  climbing  plant  as 
I  saw  it  in  the  garden  and  grounds  of  a 
country  house  in  the  north  of  Ireland  last 
summer. 

It  was  a  heavenly  day,  a  cloudless  skv, 
balmy  air,  and  bright  sunshine,  and  we 
spent  most  of  it  out  of  doors.  Going 
down  to  the  garden  from  the  house  there 
is  a  high  wall  to  the  right,  covered  with 
Cotoneaster,  Pyrus  japonica,  and  other 
shrubs  with  dark  foliage ;  then  comes  a 
rustic  summer-house,  roofed  with  heather ; 
a  wide  arch  covered  with  Honeysuckle 
spans  the  walk,  shrubberies  branching  to 
right  and  left.  The  walk  continues  on  to 
the  door  of  the  garden,  which  is  walled  in 
and  about  two  acres  in  extent.  When  the 
door  is  opened  one  sees  a  broad  straign: 
walk  extending  the  entire  length  of  the 
garden.  This  walk  is  broken  in  the  centre 
by  four  large  Yew  trees.  A  quaint  old 
sundial  stand's  in  the  middle.  Similar 
walks  extend  at  right  angles  across  the 
garden.  The  small  photo  sent  with  this 
sketch  is  a  snap-shot  taken  from  the  sun¬ 
dial  looking  up  the  walk  to  the  garden 
entrance.  [Unsuitable  for  reproduction. 
- — Ed.]  The  walk  is  bordered  on  each 
side  by  a  wide  herbaceous  bed,  a  Yen- 
hedge  at  the  back  separating  it  from  the 
rest  of  the  garden.  On  some  future  oc¬ 
casion  I  may  write  a  description  of  those 
herbaceous  borders,  which  were  charm¬ 
ing  on  this  day,  and  full  of  bloom,  but  I 
want  to  devote  all  attention  just  now  to 
the  Tropaeolum. 

All  the  way  down  to  the  garden  the  dark 
shrubs  on  the  wail  were  garlanded  with 
graceful  festoons  of  delicate  greenery 
covered  with  brilliant  scarlet  .  blossoms 
with  golden  eyes,  small  and  somewhat 
like  the  shape  of  a  tiny  Nasturtium;  the 
shrubs  were  wreathed  with  it,  and  in  some 
places,  where  it  had  first  bloomed,  blue 
and  purple  berries  added  another  note  of 
colour  to  the  gorgeous  display.  It  peeped 
through  the  Y ew  hedge  at  the  back  of  the 
herbaceous  borders,  it  climbed  to  the  top 
of  the  tall  Yew  trees,  falling  over  in  bright 
cascades ;  it  clothed  in  green  and  scarlet 
a  dead  apple  tree  with  its  trailing  fes¬ 
toons  of  vivid  colouring,  and  became 
rampant  in  the  Laurels,  and  other  shrubs 
outside  the  garden.  One  can  have  no 
conception  of  the  beauty  of  the  Tro¬ 
paeolum  speciosum  unless  one  has  seen  it. 

It  is  worth  taking  some  trouble  to  culti¬ 
vate  this  gem,  and  it  is  not  at  all  difficult 
to  establish  it  where  it  finds  congenial 
quarters.  It  delights  in  a  cool,  damp, 
shady  situation,  where  the  roots  seldom  oi 
never  feel  the  rays  of  the  sun ;  it  likes  a 
peaty,  gravelly  and  sandy  soil,  chalk  and 
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lime  being  obnoxious  to  it.  The  plan  I 
recommend  is  to  plant  some  dormant  roots 
in  the  early  spring ;  put  them  from  4  to  6 
inches  deep  in  good  soil,  water  freely,  and 
in  April  or  May  tiny  little  heads  will  ap¬ 
pear  gradually  developing  into  Shamrock¬ 
like  leaves.  Now  give  it  something  to 
cling  to  and  climb  up.  If  the  situation 
I  suits  it  it  should  have  some  blossoms  the 
same  year.  When  once  established  there 
is  no  more  trouble,  except  to  keep  it 
within  bounds !  It  will  furnish  a  blaze  of 
beauty  all  the  summer  and  on  into  the 
autumn.  Some  people  prefer  to  plant 
Tropneolum  from  pots  in  May  or  June— 
perhaps,  it  would  be  wise  to  try  both  plans. 
Both  the  dormant  roots  and  plants  from 
pots  can  be  had  from  nurserymen  and 
growers  whose  addresses  I  have  no  doubt 
will  be  found  in  the  advertisement 
columns  of  some  of  our  gardening  papers. 

Nin-Nin. 

- f+4 - 


The  Chinese  .  . 

Globe  Flower, 

(Trollius  chinensis.) 


The  European,  the  Asiatic,  and  For¬ 
tune's  Globe  Flowers  are  best  known  in 
gardens,  having  been  cultivated  for  a' 
great  many  years.  There  are,  however, 
various  other  Globe  Flowers  with  which 
wc  are  much  less  acquainted. 

That  under  notice  is  a  recent  introduc¬ 
tion  from  China,  and  one  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinct.  The  flowers  are  not  globular,  as  the 
name  would  lead  us  to  expect,  for  in  this 
species  thev  are  flat,  but  this  character 
serves  to  distinguish  it  from  the  better 
known  kinds.  The  coloured  sepals  are 
golden-yellow  and  spread  horizontally. 
The  petals  themselves  are  decidedly  con¬ 
spicuous  by  comparison  with  those  of  any 
other  species  we  have  seen.  They  form 
those  long,  narrow,  strap-like  points 
standing  up  in.  the  centre  of  the  flower. 
In  these  Tespects  the  blooms  are  readily 
distinguished  from  the  Asiatic  species  to 
which  it  is,  no  doubt,  most  nearly  allied. 
The  leaves  are  cut  in  the  same  way  as  the 
better-known  species,  and  in  this  respect 
resemble  them. 

The  plant  grows  about  2  ft. .high  and 
a  mass  of  it,  such  as  shown  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  illustration,  is*a  conspicuous  ob¬ 
ject  in  the  herbaceous  border.  Most  of 
these  Globe  Flowers  like  a  fairly  moist 
soil,  as  they  are  mountain  flowers  in  their 
native  habitats,  where  the  supply  of  mois¬ 
ture  is  usually  much  greater  and  more  con¬ 
stant  than  in  lowland  situations.  The  il¬ 
lustration  represents  a  large  plant  which 
bloomed  last  year  in  the  herbaceous 
ground  at  Rew. 


Ozone  Wanted. 


A  Letter 
To  the  Editor. 

Certainly,  I  should  think  so,  not  only 
at  Tunbridge  Wells,  but  most  other 
localities.  Is  it  not  wonderful  how  from 
very  small  things  which  have  thought 
given  to  them  considerable  importance 
arises. 


Maclaren  and  Sons. 

Chinese  Globe  Flower  Trollius  chinensis). 


A  little  paragraph  with  the  above  head¬ 
ing  appeared  in  your  issue  of  April  13th, 
which,  as  it  occupies  a  somewhat  obscure 
corner,  I  should  like  to  repeat : — 

“Ozone  Wanted.  —  The  Tunbridge 
Wells  Corporation  have  urged  the  towns¬ 
people  to  plant  Lavender,  Mint  and  Mig¬ 
nonette,  as  these  produce,  it  is  stated, 
ozone  in  large  quantities,  and  are  useful 
in  purifying  and  disinfecting  the  air.” 

Now  this  is  a  thing  not  generally  known, 
and*  should  be  more  so,  as  if  carried  out 
extensively,  especially  in  one's  houses, 
may  conduce  materially  to  good  health. 
I  am  writing  to  the  Tunbridge  Wells  Cor¬ 
poration  for  further  information,  and  will 
communicate  with  you  when  I  hear  from 
them.  C.  R.  F. 


A  Bed 

of  rr-'  1  * 

White  lull  pS  . 

The  accompanying  illustration  repre¬ 
sents  two  varieties  of  Tulips  which  are 
closely  similar  in  general  aspect,  flower¬ 
ing  contemporaneously  and  of  the  same 
height.  One  of  these  is  White  Swan,  hav¬ 
ing  large,  globular,  snow-white  flowers. 
The  variety  is  suitable  for  a  number  of 
purposes,  namely,  for  spring  bedding,  as 
in  this  instance,  and  also  for  forcing  and 
cut  flower  purposes.  The  other  variety 
was  Joost  van  Yondel  White,  which  differs 


Maclaren  and  Sons. 

White  Swan  and  Joost  van  Vondel  White  Tulips. 
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in  having  slightly  less  formal  and  more 
pointed  flowers.  Although  the  colours  are 
practically  similar,  the  two  varieties  are 
distinguishable  by  the  form  of  the  flower. 
Joost  vani  Vondel  has  rather  a  longer 
flower  than  the  other,  and  in  spring  bed¬ 
ding  arrangements  is  indispensable  where 
contrast  is  desired. 

Both  of  these  varieties  belong  to  the 
section  known  as  early  single  Tulips  which 
bloom  in  April,  a  month  in  advance  of  the 
Darwin  Tulips,  and  those  of  the  English 
florists’  type.  By  those  employing  these 
two  types  a  display  can  be  maintained  ex¬ 
tending  over  two  months.  The  earlier  of 
these  two  sets  just  follows  the  flowering 
of  the  Hyacinths  and  Daffodils,  or  rather 
a  few  of  the  earliest,  would  precede  the 
Hyacinths.  It  would  be  well  to  remind 
readers  that  the  best  effects  are  produced 
by  having  beds  or  masses  of  one  colour 
in  preference  to  mixing  them  up  irregu¬ 
larly. 

- ++* - 


Runner  Beans. 


A  Letter 
To  the  Editor. 


The  time  for  sowing  Runner  Beans 
being  almost  at  hand,  I  would  like  to 
recommend  Webb’s  Eclipse  as  a  variety 
well  worthy  of  cultivation.  I  have  tried 
many  kinds  of  Runner  Beans,  but  find 
Eclipse  a  decided  improvement  on  all 
others.  It  is  an  immense  cropper,  the 
pods  are  large,  fleshy,  of  excellent  flavour, 
and  they  retain  their  crispness  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  on  the  vine.  As  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  Bean  it  is  very  valuable,  the  pods 
often  measuring  from  12  to  14  inches  in 
length.  J.  Murby. 

Bracknell. 


Main  Crop  Peas. 


Sowing  in  .... 
Shallow  Trenches. 


The  fact  that  Peas  are  very  gross  feeders 
is  sometimes  lost  sight  of  by  amateur 
growers.  The  practice  of  sowing  in  shallow 
trenches  in  all  except  very  heavy  soils  has 
much  to  commend  it,  ensuring,  as  it  does, 
a  direct  supply  of  nutriment  to  the  plants, 
and  also  obviating  the  necessity  of  much 
watering  during  very  hot  weather  in  sum¬ 
mer.  Mildew,  which  sometimes  appears 
in  hot,  dry  weather,  may  be  generally  re¬ 
garded  as  a  proof  that  the  plants  are 
suffering  from  a  deficiency  of  food  in  the 
soil.  The  trench  system  of  sowing  over¬ 
comes  this  difficulty.  These  trenches 
should  be  prepared  in  much  the  same  way 
as  for  Celery,  except  that  they  need  not  be 
quite  so  deep,  a  width  of  12  ins.  or  there¬ 
abouts  and  the  same  in  depth  should  be 
taken  out,  and  a  layer  of  three  or  four 
inches  of  thoroughly  rotten  manure  placed 
in  the  bottom,  covering  it  with  the  major 
portion  of  the  soil  taken  out,  thus  leaving 
a  slight  depression  the  whole  length  of  the 
.  line  to  be  sown.  The  seeds  should  be 
sown  thinly  and  evenly,  thick  sowing  being 
very  detrimental  to  the  well-doing  of  the 
plants.  As  regards  varieties  every  grower 
has  his  own  particular  favourites,  but  for 
extra  late  picking  Gladstone,  Sutton’s 
Latest  of  All,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  and  Auto¬ 
crat  are  very  hard  to  beat. 

A.  Ashmore. 


PRIZE  LETTER  COMPETITION. 


Readers  are  invited  to  contribute  to  this 
Column  short  letters  discussing  any  gar¬ 
dening  subject. 

Letters  should  not  exceed  150  vtords  each 


m  length,  and  must  be  written  on  one 
side  of  the  paper  only. 

Two  Prizes  of  2s.  6d.  each  will  be 

awarded  each  week  for  the  two  Letters 
which  the  Editor  considers  to  be  the  best. 


Birds  and  Young  Seedlings. 

Now  that  seed  sowing  is  in  full  swing 
a  few  words  as  to  the  enemies  of  young 
seedlings  may  be  appreciated.  The  spar¬ 
row,  especially  the  town  variety,  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  -fond  of  tearing  up  the  tiny 
plants  as  soon  as  a  speck  of  green  appears 
above  ground.  Those  who  have  watched 
this  bird  carefully  know  that  some  are 
torn  up  out  of  sheer  mischief,  for,  as  soon 
as  they  are  out  it  drops  them  ruthlessly  to 
continue  its  work  of  destruction.  Cotton 
has  been  found  the  best  preventive. 
Black  is  to  be  preferred,  for,  being  nearer 
the  colour  of  soil,  the  bird  cannot  see  it 
so  well.  Stretched  along  the  side  of  rows 
of  seedlings  a  few  inches  from  the  ground 
the  sparrow  strikes  -against  it,  and  goes 
off  again  faster  than  he  came.  <One  or 
two  such  frights  and  the  birds  leave  your 
garden  for  one  where  there  is  nothing  to 
alarm  them. 

Albert  A.  Kerridge. 

Chippenham. 


Trimming  Edges. 

When  trimming  Box  edgings  alongside 
gravel  paths  all  loose  gravel  should  first 
be  cleared  back  for  some  distance  from 
the  Box  in  order  to  facilitate  cleaning 
up.  Many  amateurs  might,  however, 
adopt  another  plan,  whereby  they  could 
leave  off  work  at  a  few  minutes’  notice  and 
still  have  the  walk  tidy.  A  6ft.  length  of 
scrim — or  any  material  convenient — 
should  be  laid  over  the  gravel  close  up  to 
the  roots  of  the  edging  to  be  trimmed  ;  this 
will  catch  all  the  clippings  that  fall  on 
the  walk,  and  then,  when  a  length  of  this 
extent  has  been  cut  the  whole  is  easily 
emptied  'into  a  barrow  and  scrim  laid 
down  for  another  length  of  trimming.  A 
long  length  of  edging  can  thus  be  cut  at 
intervals,  as  time  permits  without  leaving 
any  mess,  the  material  for  catching  the 
clippings  being  quite  as  useful  on  the 
landward  side  as  on  walk  side  of  edging. 

G.  F. 

Callander. 


Anthurium  scherzerianum. 

This  plant  belongs  to  the  natural  order 
of  Aroids,  a  class  of  plants  which  has  given 
us  some  of  our  finest  ornamental  foliage. 
I  think  it  ought  to  be  grown  by  anyone 
who  has  a  stove  or  warm  house,  as  it  is  of 
dwarf  habit,  and  not  likely  to  take  up 
much  room  where  space  is  valuable.  The 
leaves  are  of  a  sombre  green  colour,  and 
of  leathery  texture,  with  a.  light  coloured 
mid-rib,  above  which  stands  the  flower  of 
a  bright  brilliant  scarlet.  It  is  a  very  free 
bloomer,  and  continues  in  flower  for  about 
four  months.  It  is  of  easy  culture.  The 
best  time  to  repot  it  is  in  the  autumn.  In 
potting  lay  a  large  piece  of  crock  over  the 
bottom,  and  upon  that  a  layer  of  smaller 
pieces,  adding  some  pieces  of  sand  stones. 
The  drainage  should  be  about  one-third 


of  the  depth  of  the  pot.  The  compost 
should  consist  of  fibrous  peat,  scalded  to 
kill  insects,  and  when  dry,  broken  into 
pieces  about  the  size  of  hen’s  eggs,  and 
adding  some  chopped  sphagnum  moss, 
and  charcoal.  Work  in  the  compost  care¬ 
fully  amongst  the  roots,  press  it  down 
firmly  as  it  goes  in,  and  so  proceed  till  the 
pot  is  full.  Heap  up  the  centre,  keeping 
the  plant  well  above  the  rim  of  the  pot. 
The  proportions  should  be  about  two  of 
fibrous  peat,  two  of  sphagnum  moss,  and 
one  of  charcoal.  Syringe  the  plants  twice 
a  day  in  the  summer,  and  give  shade  when 
the  sun  begins  to  get  powerful,  also  give 
liquid  manure  when  the  plants  are  throw¬ 
ing  up  their  flower  spikes. 

F.  F. 

Leamington  Spa. 


A  Useful  Vegetable. 

I  have  read  with  great  interest  the 
articles  that  have  appeared  in  your  valu¬ 
able  paper.  It  is  very  encouraging  for 
young  readers  to  try  their  hand  in  the 
competition.  At  this  time  of  the  year  it 
is  often  an  awkward  job  to  find  a  boiling 
of  vegetables.  After  the  recent  frost  most 
of  the  vegetables  perished.  I  would  re¬ 
commend  to  any  of  your  readers  a  good 
Cabbage  which  in  this  district  has  been 
found  to  be  very  useful  and  in  excellent 
condition  just  now,  viz.,  Christmas  Drum¬ 
head,  advertised  by  all  the  leading  seeds¬ 
men.  I  find  it  does  well  if  the  seed  is 
sown  during  the  first  week  in  April  on 
nice  light  soil.  When  -the  plants  are  large 
enough  to  transplant,  plant  them  where 
early  Potatos  have  been  grown.  The 
method  is  quite  simple,  and  by  so  doing 
a  good  and  useful  vegetable  can  be  ob¬ 
tained.  J.  Burnell. 

Wharfedale. 

Cankered  Marechal  Niel  Rose. 

Most  Rose  growers  know  how  liable  this 
Rose  is  to  canker,  but  I  do  not  think  it 
is  generally  known  that  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  root  it  from  the  affected  parts. 
It  is  very  annoying  to  have  a  fine  plant 
gradually  dying  from  canker,,  perhaps  in 
several  places.  In  the  spring,  say,  April 
or  May,  get  some  moss  and  tie  it  round 
the  cankered  parts  and  keep  it  moist  by 
syringing  or  the  water-can.  In  a  few 
weeks  roots  will  be  seen  pushing  through 
the  moss.  Then  get  a  5-inch  pot  and  cul 
it  in  two  down  the  sides,  an  old  saw  01 
file  will  do  it.  Place  round  the  moss  anc 
fasten  in  position  with  wire.  Then  ge 
some  loam  and  silver  sand,  mixed  to¬ 
gether,  and  fill  the  pot ;  make  rather  firm 
and  keep  moist  as  before.  In  a  short  time 
the  pot  will  be  full  of  roots,  and  may  be 
severed  from  the  old  plant,  and  if  kepi 
in  a  warm  house  it  will  soon  become  es¬ 
tablished  ;  it  should  then  be  placed  in  a 
larger  pot. 

Marechal  Niel. 
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The  Bokhara  Iris. 


CT 


The  bulbous  Irises  have  flowered  as 
usual  in  the  open  air,  but  like  all  other 
vegetation,  they  have  been  much  later 
than  usual.  The  lack  of  rain  and  snow 
at  the  critical  time  just  enabled  the  flowers 
to  make  a  fine  display  without  being  dis¬ 
figured.  As  usual,  I.  bucharica  has  been 
very  conspicuous,  and  without  doubt  it  is 
one  of  the  most  striking  and  handsome  of 
its  class.  It  is  closely  allied  to  I.  orchi- 
oides,  from  which  it  differs  chiefly  in  the 
colour  of  its  flowers,  but,  if  anything,  the 
blooms  are  larger  and  the  colours  very 
striking  and  clearly  contrasted.  The 
ground  colour  of  the  blooms  is  white,  and 
a  large  yellow  blotch  on  the  falls  serves 
to  give  character  and  beauty  to  the  flower. 
These  flowers  appear  during  the  early  part 
of  April,  sometimes  a  little  earlier.  The 
stems  are  about  12  in.  high,  and  bear 
several  flowers  on  the  top  in  proportion  to 
the  strength  of  the  plant.  The  bright 


(Iris  bucharica.) 

green  leaves  are  arranged  in  two  ranks  on 
the  stem,  and  give  it  a  well  furnished  and 
clothed  appearance.  Like  other  forms  re¬ 
lated  to  1.  orchioides,  it  comes  from  Tur¬ 
kestan,  and  from  that  part  'known  as 
Bokhara. 

Those  who  would  like  to  grow  this  Iris 
should  prepare  a  bed  of  good  soil  on  the 
sheltered  side  of  a  wall  facing  the  south. 
This  will  protect  it  from  north  winds,  and 
if  in  any  way  exposed  to  east  winds  a  little 
shelter  could  be  provided  even  of  a  tem¬ 
porary  nature,  such  as  some  evergreen 
branches  stuck  in  the  ground  on  the  east 
side  of  the  plant  during  the  period  it  is 
in  bloom,  should  the  weather  happen  to 
be  rough.  Encouragement  should  be 
given  for  the  stem  and  leaves  to  complete 
their  growth  by  watering,  if  the  weather 
should  be  very  warm  just  after  the  period 
of  flowering.  When  the  leaves  turn  yel¬ 
low  no  harm  will  result  should  the  soil 
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get  quite  dry.  Indeed,  a  good  baking  will 
ripen  the  bulbs,  cause  them  to  rest,  and 
prepare  them  for  flowering  another  year. 

- - 

Moving  Great  Trees. 

The  directors  of  the  Old  Leuckcnberg 
Botanic  Gardens,  in  Frankfurt-on-Main, 
Germany,  having  to  remove  their  quar¬ 
ters,  have  requisitioned  the  services  of 
Mr.  William  Barron,  of  the  firm  of  Wil 
liam  Barron  and  Son,  Derby,  to  superin¬ 
tend  the  transplanting  of  a  Yew  tree  about 
300  years  old.  As  the  tree  is  about  50ft. 
high,  with  a  trunk  8ft.  in  circumference, 
necessitating  the  transport  of  a  block  of 
earth  with  the  roots  about  15ft.  square 
and  8ft.  deep,  the  task  is  not  an  easy 
one,  especially  as  this  huge  tree  has  to 
be  taken  right  through  the  town  in  an 
upright  position.  Among  other  ancient 
trees  successfully  transplanted  by  the  same 
firm  is  the  “Buckland  ”  Y’ew  near  Dover, 
moved  in  1880.  This  tree  is  said  to  be 
over  1,100  years  old,  and  is  mentioned  in 
the  “Domesday  Book.” 


- ♦+* - 

Galega  officinalis  Hartlandi. 


To  the  Editor. 

The  illustration  of  Galega  officinalis 
Hartlandi  serves  its  purpose  excellently, 
but  in  the  text  no  reference  is  made  to  the 
fact  that  G.  o.  Hartlandi  bears  beautifully 
variegated  foliage  early  in  the  season. 
Until  the  plants  are  about  one  foot  high, 
all  the  leaves  are  banded  with  creamy 
white,  making  a  highly  decorative  subject. 

Unfortunately,  this  variegation  disap¬ 
pears  later  on. 

HORTI. 

- - 


^Italian  ]V[aple^ 

(Acer  opulifolium). 

The  Sycamores  are  not  usually  included 
in  lists  of  ornamental  flowering  trees,  yet 
some  of  them  are  worthy  of  more  than 
passing  attention  from  a  floriferous  point 
of  view,  and  are  worth  remembering  for 
conspicuous  positions  when  a  selection  of 
trees  is  being  made.  A.  opulifolium  is  a 
native  of  Europe,  and  is  known  under  the 
common  name  of  Italian  Maple.  W  hen 
mature  it  forms  a  tree  50  feet  or  so  high, 
with  a  large  rounded  head;  it  is,  however, 
as  a  tree  of  half  that  height  that  we  are 
more  used  to  seeing  it.  W  hen  young, 
growth  is  rapid,  but  it  has  a  habit  of 
developing  a  large  bushy  head  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  trunk,  consequently  some  atten¬ 
tion  in  the  way  of  pruning  is  necessary. 
The  leaves  are  large,  more  or  less  cordate 
and  five-lobed.  Previous  to  falling  in 
autumn  they  usually  assume  a  very  pretty 
shade  of  yellow.  The  flowers  are  very 
pale  yellow,  and  borne  in  drooping 
corymbs  from  axillary  and  terminal  buds 
on  last  year’s  wood  in  April.  As  every 
branch  produces  blossoms  freely  the  effect 
of  a  well  developed  tree  can  be  imagined. 
In  addition  to  the  type  there  are  two  well 
marked  varieties,  i.e.,  neapolitanum  and 
obtusatum,  both  of  which  are  worth 
planting. 


Iris  bucharica. 
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Nama  CompaUVm,  fto.  2. 

After  issuing  a  second  set  of  questions 
to  certain  of  the  winners  in  the  Name 
Competition  No.  2,  we  have  now  arrived 
at  a  more  equitable  arrangement  of  the 
prizes  without  cutting  them  up  into  too 
small  sums.  The  results  will  be  found 
fully  detailed  in  another  column  with  an 
announcement  as  to  future  competitions. 

as  a  $oo&. 

On  several  occasions  we  have  discussed 
the  common  Bracken  (Ptferis  aquhina)  as 
an  article  of  human  food  both  in  this 
country  and  as  used  'by  the  Japanese. 
Some  of  our  friends  give  the  Ferns  a  very 
bad  name  during  the  process  of  cooking, 
but  possibly  they  did  not  adopt  the  proper 
plan  with  this  particular  vegetable. 

An  article  on  the  subject  under  the 
regis  of  someone  in  connection  with  the 
State  University,  Seattle,  Washington, 
appears  in  the  “American  Botanist”  for 
March.  Here  the  Bracken  is  very  highly 
commended  as  a  nutritious  article  of  hu¬ 
man  diet.  The  principal  points  to  ob¬ 
serve  would  seem  to  be  to  select  the  ten¬ 
der  stems  of  the  Bracken  from  the  time 
they  appear  above  the  soil  until  the  frond 
commences  to  unroll.  Even  then  only 
the  tender  top  portions  are  selected  before 
the  tissues  become  hardened  and  tough. 
Practically  this  applies  to  Asparagus  and 
the  two  would  appear  to  have  very  much 
in  common  when  cooked. 

Certain  people  complain  of  a  bitterness 
in  taste  of  these  young  stems,  but  the 
Americans  have  discovered  that  the  bitter¬ 
ness  is  confined  to  the  hairs  covering  the 
young  stem  and  frond.  The  frond  itself 
would  take  too  much  trouble  in  prepara¬ 
tion  and  is  therefore  rejected.  After  suit¬ 


able  lengths  of  the  young*stem  have  been 
selected  a  hard  brush  is  obtained  and  with 
that  the  hairs  on  the  stems  are  brushed 
off. 

To  have  a  dish  of  Ferns  with  white 
sauce  the  stems  are  cut  into  pieces  i  in. 
long  and  boiled  for  forty  minutes.  The 
water  is  poured  off  and  a  white  sauce  pre¬ 
pared,  'and  after  seasoning  with  butter, 
pepper  and  salt,  the  Ferns  are  served 
warm.  Fern  Greens  are  dealt  with  in  the 
same  way  and  cooked  for  forty  or  fifty 
minutes.  The  first  water  is  poured  off 
and  boiling  water  is  added,  and  the  cook¬ 
ing  continued  for  ten  minutes.  These 
greens  are  then  eaten  after  seasoning  to 
taste.  Fern  salad  has  two  eggs  added,  a 
piece  of  butter  about  half  the  size  of  an 
egg,  a  teaspoonful  of  mustard,  some  pep¬ 
per  and  salt,  and  a  teacupful  of  vinegar. 
These  are  cooked  over  a  fire  like  a  soft 
custard.  To  get  Ferns  on  toast,  the  stems 
are  cut  up  into  pieces  of  equal  length, 
boiled  with  a  fair  quantity  of  salt,  and 
when  the  Ferns  ,are  eaten  some  pieces  of 
bread  are  cut  up,  toasted,  and  then  dipped 
into  the  liquid  in  which  the  Ferns  are 
boiled.  The  latter  are  placed  on  the  toast 
and  covered  with  a  white  sauce  or  melted 
butter.  They  are  also  eaten  with  eggs,  for 
which  a  recipe  is  given. 

It  is  declared  that  the  Fern  stems  are 
softer  than  Asparagus,  less  woody,  a'nd 


Japan  Quince  (Fys-us  japonica). 


that  the  flavour  suggests  almond  to  many 
tastes.  In  food  value  it  is  closely  similar 
to  Cabbage,  and  in  several  respects 
superior  to  Radishes,  Asparagus,  Tomatos, 
Lettuce,  Celery  and  Cucumbers.  We  may 
state  that  the  Bracken  is  a  native  of  Wes¬ 
tern  Oregon,  Washington  and  British  Co¬ 
lumbia.  Under  the  shade  of  trees  it 
varies  from  3  ft.  to  8  ft.  in  height,  or  even 
to  14  ft.  in  hollows  where  the  soil  is  rich 
and  moist.  It  is  claimed  that  the  Bracken 
reaches  its  highest  development  in  that 
part  of  the  world. 


The . . ; 


Japar?  Quipce. 


(Pyrus  japonica). 


Though  so  closely  related  to  the  com 
mon  Quince  used  as  a  stock  for  the  Pear 
this  one  is  grown  purelv  for  ornamenta 
purposes.  Since  its  introduction  a  larg 
number  of  varieties  have  been  raised,  dif 
fering  chiefly  in  the  size  and  colour  0 
the  flowers.  In  the  ordinary  form  th 
flowers  are  of  a  rich  scarlet  and  produce) 
along  the  stems  over  a  period  of  severa 
months.  In  mild  winters  these  commenc- 
to  open  about  Christmas  and  onwards  ii 
the  southern  counties  of  England,  and  01 
warm  sea  coasts,  where  the  climate  1 
genial,  at  that  period.  From  that  timi 
the  flowers  may  be  produced  in  successioi 
through  the  summer,  but,  as  in  the  casi 
of  related  plants,  the  greatest  display  take: 
place  in  April.  The  accompanying  illu 
stration  shows  the  character  and  genera 
appearance  of  the  flowers,  except  in  tht 
matter  of  colour. 

Other  varieties  occasionally  met  with  ii 
gardens  have  larger  flowers,  while  somi 
of  them  are  white,  pink,  scarlet  or  crim 
soil  Usually  these  Japan  Quinces  are 
grown  as  wall  climbers,  but  they  are 
equally  well  suited  for  making  bushes  ir 
the  open.  Some  of  them  are  even  of  suffi¬ 
ciently  dwarf  habit  to  be  grown  upon 
rockeries  for  a  number  of  years  in  quite 
a  small  state.  The  flowers  that  are  pro¬ 
duced  during  a  favourable  period  may  be 
followed  by  fruits  known  as  Quinces, 
which  may  be  used  for  flavouring  Apples 
or  Pears  that  are  stewed  or  preserved.  The 
ripe  fruits  do  not  possess  the  peculiar 
odour  characteristic  of  Maule’s  Quince, 
so  that  they  would  probably  suit  some 
people’s  taste  better  than  that  one  when 
being  used  as  a  preserve. 

In  the  matter  of  cultivation  it  is  of  the 
easiest,  as  it  will  thrive  and  flower  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  soils  of  a  varied  character, 
such  as  clayey,  loamy,  sandy  and  gravelly 
soils.  It  will  succeed  best,  however,  in 
soils  of  fairly  substantial  character  and 
well  drained. 

- - 

Earthing  Celery, 


A  Letter 
To  the  Editor. 

There  is  sound  common  sense  in  the 
remarks  made  by  “A.  Wells,”  respecting 
the  above. 

I  have  adopted  the  line  system  for  seve¬ 
ral  years,  with  good  results,  but  I  might 
add  that  I  generally  go  through  the  per¬ 
formance  twice,  a  month  or  so  intervening 
between  the  two. 

HORTI. 

- f+4 - - 

Soldiers  as  Gardeners. 

Instruction  in  market  gardening  is  to 
be  given  to  soldiers  of  the  Colchester 
garrison  during  colour  service,  in  order 
to  fit  them  for  employment  v.’hen  they 
return  to  civil  life,  and  prizes  for  the  best 
produce  will  be  distributed  in  the  autumn. 
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Maclaren  and  Sons. 


Billbergia  nutans. 


rhe  Nodding  Billbergia. 


The  accompanying  illustration  repre¬ 
ss  a  very  striking  and  distinct  plant 
longing  to  the  same  family  as  the  Pine- 
•  pie.  Its  distinction  and  its  beauty  lies 
;  gely  in  the  strange  and  beautiful  com- 
ration  of  colours.  It  blooms  during 
1  iter,  and  the  first  colour  that  becomes 
'  vious  is  that  of  the  bracts  or  small 
j  ves  at  the  base  of  the  flowers.  These 
’  tcts  are  of  a  beautiful  soft  rosy  pink 
1  our.  They  also  last  longer  in  beauty 
1  m  the  flowers  themselves,  and  thus  give 
ration  to  the  beauty  of  the  plant.  The 
1  'ious  parts  of  the  flower  are  green,  and 
;  larger  segments  are  edged  with  a 
-P  blue  colour,  thus  making  a,  very 
'  iking  contrast.  This  blue  colour  does 
1  t  disappear,  but  rather  intensifies  as  the 
1  vers  fade. 


(Billbergia  nutans). 

The  plant  is  propagated  by  suckers, 
much  in  the  same  way  as  the  Pineapple, 
and  as  it  comes  from  Brazil  it  requires  a 
stove  for  its  best  development,  thouglr  the 
temperature  need  not  be  very  high  for 
that  structure.  These  suckers  may  or  may 
not.  be  rooted  when  removed  from  the 
plant,  but  if  put  into  light,  sandy  and 
peaty  soil  and  plunged  in  a  hotbed  roots 
will  very  soon  be  formed.  A  60-size  pot 
will  be  sufficient  for  the  newly  rooted 
plant,  but  as  it  grows  it  may  be  shifted 
into  a  4S-size,  and  in  this  it  may  be 
bloomed.  Larger  plants  may  be  put  in  a 
32-size  pot.  Seeing  that  it  can  be  bloomed 
in  small  pots,  however,  there  is  no  par¬ 
ticular  necessity  for  using  larger  ones. 
As  the  flowers  on  small  plants  fade  the 
pots  can  be  removed  and  placed  in  a  pit, 


while  others  pushing  into  bloom  may  be 
placed  where  a  display  is  required.  This 
species  blooms  regularly  during  the  winter 
months,  when  flowers  are  scarce,  and  then 
appreciated. 

- f +4 - 

Cottage  .  .  . 


.  .  Gardening. 


Notes  for  April. 

April  is  perhaps  the  busiest  month  in 
the  year  for  cottagers,  and  a  few  notes  on 
winter  vegetables  that  should  be  sown 
now  will  be  useful.  As  a  rule  green 
vegetables  run  short  during  the  winter 
months,  but  if  suitable  varieties  are 
grown,  and  the  seed  grown  at  the  proper 
time,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  supply  of 
greens  should  run  short  at  that  period. 

Borecoles  or  Kales  are  probably  the 
most  hardy  of  vegetables,  and  can  be 
relied  upon  to  give  a  supply  during  the 
severest  winter.  They  are  not  particu¬ 
lar  as  to  soil  or  situation,  and  are  a  desir¬ 
able  crop  for  cottagers.  The  best  time 
for  sowing  the  seed  for  this  crop  is  from 
the  middle  to  the  end  of  April,  and  the 
seed  bed  should  be  made  upon  ground 
that  has  not  been  recently  manured.  As 
soon  as  the  seedlings  are  large  enough  to 
handle,  thin  them  out,  allowing  plenty 
of  room  to  develop,  and  transplant  as  soon 
as  a  piece  of  ground  is  available.  A  firm 
soil  suits  this  crop  best,  and  if  possible  se¬ 
lect  a  piece  of  ground  that  has  produced 
an  early  crop,  and  all  that  is  then  neces¬ 
sary  will  be  to  fork  the  ground  over 
lightly.  In  planting  out  allow  plenty  of 
room  between  the  plants,  as  nothing  is 
gained  by  overcrowding.  The  most  use¬ 
ful  varieties  are  Cottagers’  and  Dwarf 
Green  Curled. 

The  Savoy  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
most  useful  of  the  brassicas  for  winter 
supplies,  but  as  a  rule  it  is  sown  too  early 
and  comes  into  use  when  other  vegetables 
are  plentiful.  It  is  best  to  make  two 
sowings  of  this  crop,  one  in  April  and 
another  in  May.  Savoys  can  be  planted 
between  the  rows  of  Potatos,  providing 
the  later  are  not  .of  the  heavy  topped . 
varieties  ;  heavily  manured  ground  has  a 
tendency  to  produce  sappy  growth  in 
Savoys,  which  renders  them  less  liable  to 
withstand  severe  weather.  Tom  Thumb 
is  a  useful  variety  for  early  work,  Drum¬ 
head  for  intermediate,  and  Ormskirk 
Late  Green  for  winter  and  early  spring. 

Broccoli  are  perhaps  the  choicest  of 
all  winter  vegetables  coming  into  use  just 
after  the  autumn  Cauliflowers  are  over ; 
they  give  a  supply  until  early  spring. 
They  are'fairly  hardy,  but  suffer  during 
severe  weather,  especially  when  not  culti¬ 
vated  in  the  best  manner.  Numerous 
varieties  of  Broccoli  are  in  cultivation, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  select  the  best,  but  the 
following  will  be  found  reliable  and  give 
a  supply  from  November  to  April : 
Veitch’s  Self-Protecting  is  the  first  variety 
to  come  in ;  this  immediately  follows  the 
well-known  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower.  A 
sowing  of  this  should  be  made  in  mid- 
April,  and  the  seedlings  pricked  out  into 
a  nurserv  bed  as  soon  as  they  show  their 
second  leaves.  Transplant  them  when 
large  enough  into  well -manure  :1  .ground. 
Snow’s  Winter  White  is  one  of  the  best  for 
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winter  use,  giving  a  supply  from  Decem¬ 
ber  to  February.  Leamington  is  another 
hardy  variety  that  follows  Snow’s.  The 
seeds  of  these  two  varieties  should  be  sown 
about  the  end  of  April,  and  the  seedlings 
kept  well  thinned  on  the  seed  bed,  where 
they  can  remain  until  ground  is  ready  for 
their  reception.  F reshly  manured  ground 
is  undesirable  ;  that  which  has  grown  early 
Potatos  or  Peas  is  more  suitable,  but  it  is 
imperative  that  it  should  be  made  firm,  as 
quick,  sappy  growth  is  detrimental  to  their 
well-being  during  the  winter  months. 
Allow  plenty  of  space  between  the  plants. 
Occasional  hoeings  is  all  the  crop  requires 
until  mid-November,  when  means  should 
be  taken  to  protect  it.  Laying  the  plants 
is  the  best  protection,  and  this  is  per¬ 
formed  by  easing  the  roots  with  a  fork 
and  laying  them  so  that  their  heads  will 
face  north,  afterwards  making  the  soil  firm 
about  the  roots.  In  very  severe  weather  a 
handful  of  litter  or  bracken  may  be  placed 
over  each  plant,  and  by  this  practice  the 
crop  will  be  doubly  secure  and  fine  heads 
can  be  cut  from  their  cosy  bed  beneath  the 
snow. 

Spadesman. 


- - 

Horticultural  Societies’ 
Diary 

of  Forthcoming  Meetings. 
Abbreviations  used. 


A. — Association  H. — Horticultural 

Am. — Amateurs  M.I. — Mutual  Improve- 

Ohy. — Chrysanthemum  ment 

c.m. — Committee  meeting  m.m. — Monthly  meeting 

Cott. — Cottage  or  Cottagers  S. — Society 

D. — District  w.m. — Weekly  meeting 

G. — Gardening  or  gardener 

Thus  The  Templeton  G.  Am.  and  Cott.  M.I.H.S. 
Gardeners,  Amateurs’  and  Cottagers’  Mutual  Improve¬ 
ment  Horticultural  Society. 


NOTICE  TO  SECRETARIES. 

Will  secretaries  of  horticultural  societies 
kindly  send  us  at  their  earliest  convenience 
dates  of  shows  and  meetings  to  be  held 
during  iqoy  ? 

April. 

29th. — Horsford  G.  M.  I.  S.  (w.m.). 

30th — R.  H.  S.  (Fortnightly  Exhibition  of 
Flowers  and  Fruit,  Vincent  Square, 
Westminster  ;  also  the  Annual  Show 
of  the  National  Auricula  and 
Primula  Society,  1  to  6  p.m.  ;  Lec¬ 
ture  at  3  p.m.  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Veitch, 
on  “  The  Amateur  and  Horticul¬ 
tural  Law.” 

.  May. 

1st. — Croydon  and  D.  H.  M.  I.  S.  (Spring 
Flower  Show);  Wargrave  and  D. 
G.  A.  (bi.m.m.) ;  Forest  Gate  and 
Stratford  Chy.  S.  (m.m.);  Wood 
Green  and  D.  Am.  H.  S.  (m.m.); 
Rideford  and  D.  H.  S.  (m.m.); 
Tibshelf  FI.  H.  and  Rose  S.  (m.m.) ; 
Terrington  and  Marshland  H.  S. 
(m.m.);  Sheffield  FI.  and  H.  S. 
(m.m.) ;  Newport  (Mon.)  and  D. 
G.  M.  I.  A.  (m.m.) ;  Ipswich  and  D. 
G.  and  Am.  A.  (m.m.) ;  Woburn 
and  D.  Cott.  G.  S.  (m.m.). 

2nd. — Greenstreet  and  D.  G.  and  Cott. 
S  (m.m.);  Woolton  G.  M.  I.  S. 
(m.m.);  Batlev  and  D.  Chy.  and 
Paxton  S.  (m.m.). 

3rd. — Caterham  H.  S.  (m.m.). 
at.h. — Leeds  Patxton  S.  (w.m.);  Isle  of 
Wight  H.  A.  (m.m.);  Preston  and 
D.  G.  M.  I.  A.  (m.m.);  Blackburn 
and  D.  H.  S.  (m.m.). 


Sweet  Peas, 


.  Work  for  April. 


In  most  districts  the  first  half  of  April 
is  about  the  best  time  for  planting  out 
seedlings  which  have  been  raised  under 
glass.  Where  they  are  in  pots  they  may 
either  be  planted  straight  out  into  the 
ground,  without  disturbing  the  roots,  or 
the  plants  may  be  separated  and  each 
planted  by  itself.  With  care  the  latter 
method  seems  to  give  results  equal  to  the 
former,  but  the  former  method  seems  to  be 
gaining  in  popularity,  and  many  growers 
now  raise  the  plants  three  or  four  in  a 
small  pot,  so  as  to  be  especially  suitable 
for  planting  out  without  being  disturbed. 
One  grower  who  has  met  with  great  suc¬ 
cess  sows  only  one  seed  in  each  pot,  but 
his  method  is  too  laborious,  and  requires 
too  much  room  to  be  generally  adopted. 

Directly  the  seedlings  are  planted  out, 
means  must  be  taken  to  protect  therii  from 
birds,  slugs,  and  snails ;  for  during  April 
these  pests  are  liable  to  prove  very  trouble¬ 
some. 

The  question  of  the  space  to  be  allowed 
from  plant  to  plant  is  of  great  importance, 
for  one  of  the  commonest  mistakes  in 
Sweet  Pea  culture  is  to  grow  them  too 
closely  together.  Where  they  are  over¬ 
crowded  thev  produce  neither  quantity  nor 
quality  of  blossoms,  and  are  never  satis¬ 
factory.  Some  exhibitors  give  18  inches 
for  each  plant,  but  this  is  only  advisable 
where  everything  is  specially  suitable  for 
their  requirements,  or  where  there  is 
plenty  of  room.  A  foot  apart  is  a  fair 
distance,  and  six  inches  may  be  looked 
upon  as  the  absolute  minimum.  The  dis¬ 
tances  named  refer  to  rows,  but  where 
clumps  are  grown  the  dangers  of  over¬ 
crowding  are  just  as  great. 

Where  plants  have  been  raised  three  or 
four  in  a  pot,  if  it  is  desired  not  to  disturb 
the  roots,  good  clumps  can  be  made  by 
planting  three  po-tfulls  about  a  yard  from 
each  other  in  the  form  of  an  equilateral 
triangle. 

Before  the  plants  become  top-heavy  they 
must  be  supplied  with  small  twigs,  so  that 
they  may  have  something  ta  cling  to.  The 
final  staking  may,  or  may  not,  be  made 
at  this  time,  but  if  the  big  stakes  are 
given,  smaller  branches  must  also  be  sup¬ 
plied,  for  the  plants  are  frequently  unable 
to  take  hold  of  the  thick  stems  of  the  big 
stakes,  and  it  is  most  important  that  they 
should  not  have  to  lie  on  the  ground  The 
more  branched  and  the  more  twiggy  the 
stakes  used  finally  the  better  will  they 
serve  their  purpose.  Hazel  branches  seem 
to  be  as  satisfactory  as  any,  but  there  are 
several  efficient  substitutes.  It  should  fie 
remembered  that  Sweet  Peas,  when  well 
grown,  frequently  reach  a  height  of  ten 
feet,  and  tall  stakes  should  be  supplied 
accordingly. 

Branches  of  trees  are  certainly  the 
cheapest  and  most  serviceable  support  for 
Sweet  Peas,  but  where  they  are  unobtain¬ 
able,  or  where,  for  any  other  reason,  a 
substitute  is  required,  netting — wire  or 
tanned — can  he  used.  The  netting  should 
be  stretched  tightly  and  firmly  between 
stakes  driven  well  into  the  ground. 

Some  few  gardeners  who  grow  very,  good 


Sweet  Peas  give  their  plants  when  they 
have  been  up  a  week  or  two  a  little  nitrate 
of  soda,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whethei 
this  benefits  the  plants.  Indeed,  the 
reader  will  be  very  well  advised  to  leave 
manures  alone  until  the  plants  bloom. 
The  application  of  nitrogenous  manure: 
certainly  has  the  effect  of  making  the 
plants  produce  more  luxuriant  foliage 
but,  at  the  same  time,  the  growth  is  sappy 
and  not  so  well  suited  to  the  ultimate  pro¬ 
duction  of  flowers. 

Throughout  April  and  in  May  seeds  may 
be  sown  in  the  open  ground,  although  the 
results  can  hardly  be  expected  to  equa 
those  from  earlier  sowings.  Where  the 
requirements  of  Sweet  Peas  are  not  wel 
catered  for,  it  is  advisable  to  make  sue 
cessional  sowings  at  intervals  of  abcu 
three  weeks ;  but,  where  they  are  wel 
grown,  this  plan  is  seldom  of  much  value 

Should  the  reader  at  this  season  fine 
that  he  has  a  deficiency  of  any  variety 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  several  of  th< 
trade  growers  raise  plants  for  sale.  Pos 
sibly  those  who  have  been  unable  to  ob 
tain  seeds  of  Mrs.  Hardcastle  Sykes  wil 
be  able  to  obtain  plants.  In  any  case 
whatever  varieties  are  required,  intending 
purchasers  are  advised  to  order  early7. 

No  doubt  some  readers  keep  a  note-bool 
or  a  diary,  in  which  they  record  dates  0 
sowing,  planting  out,  etc.  This  plan  1. 
worthy  of  general  adoption,  for  beside: 
adding  interest  to  the  various  operation 
it  also  gives  valuable  data  for  future  re 
ference.  The  Gardening  World  Pocke 
Diary  is  suitable  for  this  purpose. 

The  general  public  has  recently  show) 
some  interest  in  the  subject  of  the  nitro 
gen-fixing  bacteria,  and  as  the  Sweet  Pe; 
is  a  plant  concerned,  a  few  remarks  it 
this  connection  may  be  acceptable.  I 
is  well  known  that  nitrogen  is  one  of  th 
principal  elements  of  plant  food,  but  al 
though  the  air  contains  four-fifths,  b; 
bulk,  of  this  gas,  plants  are  unable  t< 
take  their  supplies  from  this  source. 

In  the  case,  however,  of  plants  belong 
ing  to  the  family  of  which  the  Sweet  Pe: 
is  a  member,  certain  bacteria  which  ma; 
be  found  on  the  roots,  in  return  for  ser 
vices  rendered  by  the  plants,  obtain  nitro 
gen  from  the  air  and  pass  it  on  for  th' 
use  of  the  plants.  These  microbes  ar 
present  in  many  soils,  and,  inoculating  th' 
roots  of  the  young  plants,  they  cause  th 
formation  of  the  little  nodules  which  th 
reader  may  have  noticed  on  the  roots  o 
Sweet  Peas.  Some  soils  do  not  contai) 
these  microbes,  but  scientists  have  re 
cently  been  able  to  cultivate  the  bacteri 
and  inoculate  the  soils.  This,  accordin; 
to  several  reports,  has  resulted  in  the  pre 
duction  of  .  greatly  increased  crop: 
Doubtless  the  reader  is  anxious  to  kno1 
whether,  by  means  of  bacteria,  he  wil 
be  able  to  grow  finer  flowers.  As  yet  i 
seems  that  the  exhibitor  will  get  little  hel 
from  this  source,  for  the  application  c 
bacteria  is  not  likely  to  benefit  rich  soils 
there  is  no  limit,  however,  to  the  poss 
bilities  of  science. 

G.  F.  Drayson. 
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“G.W.”  Name  Competition. 

No.  2. 


AWARD  OF  PRIZES. 


The  second  competition  proved  quite 
as  interesting  as  the  first.  In  endeavour¬ 
ing,  however,  to  make  it  a  little  easier  for 
the  competitors,  we  made  it  a  little  more 
difficult  for  ourselves,  and  the  work  of 
adjudication  covered  a  much  longer 
period  than  in  the  previous  case.  The 
number  of  ties  was  so  great  that  we  had 
to  call  upon  competitors  to  reply  to  a  fur¬ 
ther  series  of  questions.  In  the  whole 
competition  not  a  single  competitor 
answered  all  the  questions  correctly.  The 
following  are  the  correct  answers  to  the 
questions : — 

1.  Star  of  Bethlehem. 

2.  Lady’s  Mantle. 

3.  Lyre. 

4.  Cabbage. 

5.  Birch. 

6.  Lime. 

7.  Pear. 

8.  Orange. 

9.  York  and  Lancaster  Rose. 

10.  Marigold. 

11.  Almond. 

12.  Ash. 

13.  Hollyhock. 

14.  Penny  Cress. 

15.  Pme. 

16.  Brandy  Bottle  or  Yellow  Water  Lily. 

In  order  to  avoid  further  competition 
with  ties,  we  have  increased  the  money 
prizes,  and  also  the  number  of  prizes,  re¬ 
ducing  the  awards  of  books. 

The  prizes  are  awarded  as  follows  : — 

First  Prize,  ^3. 

First  Prize,  £ 1  in  cash  and  £ 2  to  be 
spent  with  any  advertiser  or  advertisers 
in  the  Gardening  World  of  seeds, 
plants,  utensils,  sundries,  etc.,'  Miss  M. 
Jack.  Birkenshaw,  Motherwell,  N.B.,  who 
gave  20  correct  answers. 

Second  Prize,  £1  10s. — Divided. 

Mr.  Harold  E.  W.  Brown,  Warley  Road, 
Brentwood.  Essex,  and  Miss  Mabel  Pit¬ 
man,  Cranbrook,  Enfield,  Middlesex,  have 
been  awarded  a  Prize  of  15s.  each,  5s.  in 
cash  and  10s.  to  be  spent  with  advertisers. 
These  competitors  gave  19  correct 
answers. 

12  Prizes  of  5  s. 

The  next  group  of  twelve  winners  re¬ 
ceive  5s.  each,  to  be  spent  with  adver¬ 
tisers,  and  gave  18  correct  answers: — 

Miss  L.  M.  Bartlett,  Westerham,  Kent; 
Miss  M.  Chapman,  Trowbridge,  Wilts.  ; 
Mr.  H.  L.  Collen,  East  Cowes,  I.W. ;  Miss 
M.  C.  Fry,  Eastbourne;  Mrs.  D.  M.  Hole, 
Ilminster;  Miss  M.  M.  Hucks,  Hertford;* 
Mr.  R.  D.  Marshal,  Mark  Lane,  London, 
E.C. ;  Mrs.  Marshal,  Upper  Norwood; 
Mr.  G.  May,  Swindon ;  Miss  E.  Newham, 
Maidstone  ;  Miss  .D.  Stevens,  Eastbourne ; 
Mr.  F.  Usherwood,  Maidstone. 

27  Prizes  of  2s.  6d. 

The  nejxt  group  of  27  competitors  have 
been  awarded  Prizes  of  2s.  6d.  each,  to 


be  spent  with  advertisers,  and  gave  17 
correct  answers 

Mr.  J.  Aikman,  Brentford;  Mlrs.  E. 
Anderson,  Wooler;  Mr.  H.  Austen,  East 
Croydon;  Mr.  H.  H.  Barrett,  B.A.,  Tot¬ 
tenham  ;  Mr.  Thomas  K.  Bentley,  Colwyn 
Bay;  Mr.  H.  A.  Borthwick,  Acton;  Mrs. 
Coliingridge,  Woodsicle  Park,  N. ;  Mr. 
F.  W.  Downing,  Anerley,  S.E. ;  Mrs. 
Eraut,  Galway;  Mr.  H.  S.  Gowen,  Trow¬ 
bridge;  Mr.  Wm.  Greenfield,  Colwyn 
Bay;  Miss  Greenwood,  Bristol;  Miss  I.  L. 
Griffiths,  Cheltenham ;  Mrs.  A.  Groves, 
Sutton;  Mr.  F.  G.  Howard,  New  Barnet; 
Mr.  G.  Humphrey,  Dumfries;  Mr.  W. 
Jones,  Bradford;  Mr.  L.  W.  Judd,  St. 
Margarets-on-Thames;  Mr.  F.  W.  Moor- 
house,  Bramhall ;  Mr.  H.  Nicholson,  New 
Barnet ;  Mr.  E.  Noquet,  Bermondsey, 
S.E. ;  Mr.  W.  Noquet,  Middleton-in-Tees- 
dale;  Mr.  A.  Osborne,  Cambridge;  Mr. 
H.  E.  Philpott,  Dover;  Mr.  H.  W.  Saun¬ 
ders,  Thetford ;  Miss  S.  E.  Tarrant,  Brom¬ 
ley,  Kent ;  Mr.  C.  P.  Watkin,  Welling¬ 
borough. 

19  Prizes  of  Books. 

The  following  19  competitors  have  been 
awarded  a  Prize  value  2s.  each,  namely, 
a  copy  of  either  “  Select  Carnations”  or 
“Chrysanthemums.”  They  will  be  good 
enough  to  send  a  postcard  to  the  Editor 
stating  which  book  they  prefer,  and  it 
shall  be  immediately  sent.  These  com¬ 
petitors  answered  16  correctly. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Bennett,  Wallington,  Surrey; 
Mr.  C.  Burroughes,  Malvern;  Mr.  G.  Car¬ 
ver,  Chapel-Allerton,  Leeds;  Mr.  J.  J. 
Collier,  Epsom ;  Mr.  A.  C.  Dixon,  Mar¬ 
gate ;  Mr.  J.  Dixon,  Bermondsey,  S.E.  ; 
Miss  G.  E.  .Glanville,  Cuckfield ;  Mr.  B. 


O.  Howard,  East  Dulwich,  S.E.  ;  Mr.  A. 
S.  Law,  Thetford ;  Mrs.  McRobie,  Liver¬ 
pool ;  Mr.  H.  E.  Mills,  Muswell  Hill,  N. ; 
Mr.  T.  M.  Read-Andrews,  Romford ;  Mrs. 
Rudd,  Bromley,  Kent;  Mrs.  Taplin,  Thet¬ 
ford;  Mr.  J.  Taylor,  Fairford;  Mr.  G. 
Walker,  Reading;  Mr.  T.  O.  Walker, 
Carnforth ;  Mr.  A.  Wilson,  Potter’s  Bar ; 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Woods,  Beamish,  Co.  Durham. 

Notice  to  Winners. 

Competitors  are  reminded  that  they 
must  place  their  orders  with  advertisers, 
through  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening 
World,  and  on  the  forms  which  have 
been  sent  to  them  before  June  1st. 

We  shall  give  this  class  of  competition 
a  rest  for  a  few  weeks,  but  invite  our 
readers  to  take  part  in  the  prize  competi¬ 
tions  which  are  announced  every  week. 
In  an  early  issue  we  hope  to  announce  a 
further  competition  with  prizes  somewhat 
similar  to  the  above. 

- +++ - 

Gardens  existed  300  years  B.C.,  and 
Theophrastus  tells  us  they  took  pleasure 
in  horticultural  pursuits. 

Mammoth  Asparagus. 

Giant  French  “grass,”  as  Asparagus  is 
termed  by  the  Covent  Garden  dealers,  re¬ 
cently  made  as  much  as  30s.  a  bundle, 
wholesale.  Forced  French  Beans  from 
the  Channel  Islands  realised  from  is.  to 
is.  6d.  a  pound  wholesale. 

Pests  of  Horticulture. 

The  te!xt  of  Lord  Carrington’s  Destruc¬ 
tive  Insects  and  Pests  Bill  was  issued  or 
March  27th.  The  main  clause  of  the 
measure,  which  applies  to  Ireland,  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  Board  of  Agriculture  may 
“for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  intro¬ 
duction  into  Great  Britain  of  an  insect, 
fungus,  or  other  pest  destructive  to  agri¬ 
cultural  or  horticultural  crops  or  to  trees 
or  bushes,  and  for  preventing  the  spread- 
ing  in  Great  Britain  of  any  such  insect, 
fungus,  or  other  pest,  exercise  all  such 
powers  as  may  be  exercised  by  the  Board 
in  relation  to  the  Colorado  beetle  under 
the  Destructive  Insects  Act,  1877.” 


“  Come  and  see  the 
greenhouse.” 


“Tight  fit  for  me,  this 
door.” 


Maclaren  and  Sons. 

“  A  quick  way  of  rais¬ 
ing  a  few  plants  in  a 
greenhouse.” 
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The  Flower  Garden. 

Insect  Pests. 

It  is  evident  by  the  frequent  queries  ap¬ 
pearing  in  ithe  “  G.W.”  that  insect  pests  are 
just  as  plentiful  as  of  yore.  Some  people 
declared  that  the  severe  weather  last  winter 
—what  a  long  time  ago  that  seems  ! — would 
destroy  many  of  the  insects  in  the  garden. 
Were  the  constitutions  of  insects  built  upon 
the  same  lines  as  those  of  the  animal  world 
it  would,  perhaps,  be  so,  but  unfortunately 
insects  of  all  descriptions  are  little,  if  at 
all,  affected  by  extreme  cold. 

Slugs  and  Wire  worm. 

Slugs  are  extremely  plentiful  this  spring, 
while  wireworms  and  other  beetle  larvae  are 
as  active  as  ever.  For  these  latter  pests  I 
know  of  nothing  to  surpass  Vaporite,  used 
as  directed,  while  slugs  also  ifa.ll  a  prey  to 
it ;  Slugene  is  a  terror  if  dusted  over  these 
slimy  customers  when  they  are  out  on  the 
prowl. 

Woodiice. 

Woodlice,  too,  are  tremendously  active  this 
season,  and  not  a  few  complaints  have  come 
to  hand  respecting  their  depredations  in 
greenhouses.  Phospho-Niootyl  is  the  latest 
remedy  for  this  latter  pest,  and  it  is  miles 
ahead  of  poisoned  bait.  It  clears  and  keeps 
out  woodlice,  and  the  big  market  growers 
are  using  it  largely. 

Greenfly. 

The  appearance  of  greenfly  on  Roses  al¬ 
ready  indicates  that  severe  weather  does  not 
affect  the  eggs  laid  in  the  autumn.  And  it 
will  he  found  that  the  Rose  Maggot  will  ap¬ 
pear  at  its  appointed  time. 

Roses. 

Speaking  of  Roses  prompts  me  to  advise 
the  use  of  the  hoe  on  the  beds  whenever  the 
surface  appears  to  be  hardening.  If  there 
are  a  few  robins  about  they  will  spy  out 
many  little  grubs,  turned  up  in  the  hoeing 
process.  The  best  hoe  for  Rose  beds  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  Sproughton,  especially  if  the 
beds  are  numerous,  as  it  gets  over  the  ground 
at  a  great  pace,  providing  the  soil  is  not 
sticky. 

About  Hoes. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  room  for  more 
patterns  in  hoes.  It  is  an  admitted  fact  that 
special  tools  will  do  a  certain  class  of  work 
better  and  quicker  than  ordinary  standard 
kinds.  I  must  confess  that  the  Americans 
are  a  long  way  ahead  with  the  weeders, 
scufflers,  and  other  hoes — cultivators,  the 
Americans  are  pleased  to  term  them — and 
they  make  them  in  dozens  of  patterns  and 
6izes.  American  truck  farmers  are  great 
hustlers,  and  when  they  find  one  kind  of 
tool  works  too  slowly  for  their  liking  they 
straightaway  get  the  tool  maker  to  make  a 
hoe  that  will  come  up  to  their  requirements. 
A  well-known  writer  once  said  that  the 
Americans  are  not  such  hustlers  as  is 
imagined.  They  are  really  lazy  people,  for 
they  want  tools  that  will  do  a  maximum  of 
work  with  a  minimum  of  labour,  and  in  as 
short  a  time  as  possible.  Their  inventive 
genius  comes  to  their  aid,  and  so  they  are 
able  to  turn  out  express  work. 

The  American  Spading  Fork. 

And  is  there  not  true  sense  in  this?  The 
American  spading  fork  is  supplanting  the 
spade,  because  it  penetrates  the  ground  with 
less  effort,  and  does  not  clam.  The  spading 
fork,  by  the  way,  is  a  three  or  four  tined 


tool  with  flat  prongs,  the  ends  being  square, 
not  pointed. 

Sweet  Peas. 

It  is  time  that  Sweet  Peas  were  in  their 
flowering  quarters.  With,  me  planting  has 
been  spread  over  the  past  two  or  three  weeks, 
and  even  now  I  still  have  a  number  of  pot¬ 
fuls  not  ready  for  shifting.  The  variability 
of  germination  has  made  it  impossible  to 
plant  all  at  one  time,  and  I  must  own  that 
the  behaviour  of  some  of  the  novelties  .is 
not  suggestive  of  healthy  growth.  Apart 
from  this  trouble,  some  of  my  plants  were 
attacked  by  mice,  which  are  given  to  biting 
off  the  seedlings  when  they  are  up  an  inch  or 
so.  This  beheading  of  the  plants  in  so  young 
a  stage  has  no  detrimental  effect,  save  that 
it  checks  the  seedlings  a  little.  They  al¬ 
ways  break  strongly,  however,  and  flower 
little  if  any  -behind  the  untouched  plants. 
Nevertheless,  I  do  not  advocate  pinching,  in 
the  early  stages,  as  I  like  my  plants  to  jump 
ahead  and  get  up  the  sticks. 

Sowing  Perennials  and  Biennials. 

Those  who  desire  to  raise  a  stock  of  peren¬ 
nials  and  biennials  may  now  sow  seed.  I 
myself  prefer  early  sowing,  instead  of  wait¬ 
ing  until  June,  as  is  often  advised.  At  the 
latter  time  there  is  plenty  to  -do  without 
looking  after  tiny  seedlings,  which,  might 
get  scorched  up  unless  attended  to  at  fre¬ 
quent  intervals.  Wallflowers,  Sweet  Wil¬ 
liams,  Brompton  Stocks,  and  the  like,  when 
sown  now,  make  nice  little  plants  for  prick¬ 
ing  out  before  the  real  hot  weather  comes, 
and  so  they  get  established.  Such  peren¬ 
nials  as  Delphiniums,  Oriental  Poppies, 
Aquilegias,  etc.,  will  make  nice  little  bloom¬ 
ing  plants  for  next  season,  if  sown  now  and 
pricked  out  into  good  soil  later  on.  Aquile¬ 
gias  are  better  when  sown  early  in  heat,  as 
they  are  terrible  slow  growers  the  first  sea¬ 
son.  After  that,  well,  they  simply  smother 
time,  and  anything  else  in  their  way. 

Late  Sown  Annuals. 

Another  sowing  of  annuals  made  now  will 
come  into  bloom  just  when  early  sown  stuff 
is  reaching  its  best.  By  making  several  sow¬ 
ings  a  lasting  display  is  kept  up.  Late  sown 
hatches,  however,  must  not  be  transplanted, 
as  the  weather  is  generally  too  hot  to  allow 
them  a  good  chance. 

Frame  Raised  Annuals. 

The  bulk  of  frame-raised  annuals  will  he 
ready  for  picking  out  now.  Much  depends 
upon  the  heat  given.  Some  no  doubt  have 
stuff  large  enough  to  plant  out,  but  I  am 
quite  content  to  have  my  plants  in  nice 
rough  leaf  at  this  time.  A  little  rotted 
manure  and  leaf  mould  will  encourage  free 
rooting.  Keep  the  seedlings  moist,  but  never 
overwater.  Keep  some  slaked  lime  handy 
to  check  damping  off  disease. 

Sheep  Manure. 

Speaking  of  rotted  manure  reminds  me 
that .  a  reader  was  enquiring  about  sheep 
manure  for  garden  purposes.  This  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  very  valuable  manure,  and  for 
mixing  with  potting  soil  it  can  hardly  be 
surpassed.  In  America  several  firms  send 
out  sheep  manure  in  a  dry  form,  and  market 
florists  use  it  largely  in  their  greenhouses, 
both  as  a  dry  manure  and  for  making 
liquid  manure. 

Lawns  and  Grass  Paths. 

The  lawn  and  grass  paths  will  be  claim¬ 
ing  constant  attention  now,  ifor  the  grass  is 
moving  rapidly.  It  is  -not  too  late  to  sow 


seed.  I  myself  am  contemplating  sowing 
a  large  patch  within  the  next  week  or  so. 

Dahlias. 

Young  Dahlia  plants  are  now  available 
from  the  nurseryman,  and  those  who  intend 
securing  new  stock  should  not  delay  in  or¬ 
dering.  The  ground  should  be  in  good  trim 
for  the  young  plants,  which  should  be 
covered  at  -night  if  frost  threatens. 

Frames. 

All  other  tender  plants  should  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  thorough  hardening  process  be¬ 
fore  being  set  out.  Keep  the  lights  well  off 
the  frames  whenever  possible,  but  shut  up 
at  night  if  cold  winds  prevail. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

Weeds. 

The  hoe  should  not  be  allowed  to  stand 
idle  here.  In  old  gardens  weeds  quickly  ap¬ 
pear,  but  they  are  easily  slaughtered  if 
stirred  up  when  quite  young. 

Black  Currant  Mite. 

Black  Cur-ran-ts  infested  with  mite  should 
not  be  overlooked.  The  sulphur  lime  dry 
dusting  will  check  the  pests  now  that  they 
are  migrating.  Be  sure  (the  lime  is  per¬ 
fectly  fresh.  -Slaked  lime  is  of  little  value. 
Wall  Fruit. 

Continue  to  attend  to  the  thinning  and 
disbudding  of  wall  fruits. 

Strawberries. 

Thoroughly  clean  Strawberry  beds  before 
laying  down  straw  or  litter. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Onions. 

Onion  seed  I  find  is  germinating  well  this 
season,  and  as  soon  as  it  -is  clearly  up  a 
light  dusting  of  soot  and  lime  should  be 
given.  A  very  small  quantity  of  salt  may 
be  added  to  the  mixture,  as  it  has  a  good 
effect  on  Onions. 

Early  Potatos. 

Early  Potatos  are  showing  strongly,  and 
they  must  be  protected  by  -drawing  the  earth 
over  them.  Where  care  has  been  taken  to 
use  only  sprouted  seed  I  observe  a  very  pro¬ 
mising  start. 

Beans. 

Beans,  both  dwarf  and  runners,  are  safe 
if  sown  now.  The  former  if  sown  about  now 
are  little  if  anything  behind  earlier  sowings 
at  the  finish.  Runners  should  be  given  three 
inches  of  room,  and  afterwards  thinned  to 
six  inches.  New  and  expensive  sorts  are 
safer  if  sown  in  boxes  and  transplanted 
later.  Where  wireworm  is  abundan-t  it  is 
almost  fatal  to  sow  Beans  in  the  open,  as 
the  pests  drill  the  seeds  like  a  honeycomb. 
Personally  I  favour  the  single  row  for  run¬ 
ners,  but  it  is  really  a  matter  of  taste. 
Peas. 

Late  or  maincrop  Peas  should  go  in  with¬ 
out  further  delay. 

Beets  and  Carrots. 

Beets  and  Carrots  should  be  sown  now. 
Also  small  pinches  of  Lettuce  and  other 
salads.  ... 

Frame-raised  Plants. 

Frame-raised  plants  such  as  Onions,  Cauli¬ 
flower,  etc.,  should  be  set  out  at  once  if 
hardened  off.  Early  raised  Celery  must  not 
be  kept  too  close  or  it  will  become  drawn. 
Prick  out  later  (batches  if  ready  for  the. 
shift. 

Commence  to  (thin  out  seedling  greens 
where  too  thick. 

Mint. 

Make  new  plantations  of  Mint,  setting  oui 
only  small  pieces.  This  herb  is  a  terrible, 
thing  to  run,  and  should  be  planted  an 
nually,  or  it  will  soon  get  beyond  bounds. 
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Marrows  and  Cucumbers. 

Marrows  and  ridge  Cucumbers  may  either 
be  sown  in  pets  or  where  wanted  to  stand. 

A  box  with  a  piece  of  glass  on  top  will 
serve  to  accelerate  germination  if  sown  out¬ 
doors.  •  , 

Keep  the  hoe  going  between  the  Cabbages 
if  the  latter  are  worth  it.  Here,  bolting  is 
general.  “  Hohti” 

The  Amateur’s  Greenhouse. 

Tomatos. 

Plants  raised  as  before  advised  will  now 
be  well  rooted  in.  5m.  pets,  with  at  least 
one  truss  of  flowers  expanded.  Such  plants 
may  go  straight  into  their  fruiting  quarters, 
without  passing  through  any  more  proba¬ 
tionary  stages.  .Vs  a  general  rule,  especially 
where  the  owner  is  away  from  home  during 
the  day,  pots  pin.  across  the  top  will  be 
found  none  too  large.  There  is  no  need  to 
waste  a  lot  of  space  on  drainage  ;  a  handful 
of  long,  half-decayed  manure  over  the 
drainage  hole  should  suffice.  Neither  should 
the  pots  be  filled  full  of  soil  at  this  stage. 
Place  a  little  compost  over  the  manure,  stand 
the  plant  in  position,  and  then,  add  just 
enough  soil  to  cover  the  old  ball  about  half 
an  inch.  Use  a  rammer,  made  of  an  old 
broom  handle,  to  well  firm  the  new  soil,  and 
defer  watering  in  until  the  next  day. 
Treatment  after  Potting-. 

Stand  the  pots  where  the  plants  will  get 
all  the  sun  possible,  and  where  a  current  of 
air  can  circulate  round  them  at  the  will  of 
the  cultivator.  If  at  all  shaded,  and  in  an 
atmosphere  that  is  damp  and  stagnant, 
sleeping  sickness,  black  spot,  and  other  fun¬ 
goid  diseases  will  be  engendered.  As  side 
shoots  form,  pinch  them  hack  to  the  last 
leaf,  so  as  to  have  good  lower  foliage  when 
the  first  made  leaves  yellow  and  .die.  Do 
not  syringe  the  plants  at  all,  only  give 
water  when  needed,  and  tap  the  stems  to 
disperse  the  fertilising  pollen  in  the  flowers 
on  sunny  days.  If  boxes  are  used  for  plant¬ 
ing,  or  planting  out  is  practised,  the  soil 
should  be  made  extra  firm  to  prevent  the 
plants  running  too  much  to  wood. 
Chrysanthemums. 

Before  throwing  away  old  stools  put  in  an¬ 
other  batch  of  cuttings  for  flowering  in  6in. 
pots.  They  will  strike  almost  anywhere 
now,  if  shaded  and  syringed.  As  soon  as 
struck  transfer  to  a  cold  frame,  and  pot  up 
singly  when  hardened  a  little.  *  Earlier 
struck  cuttings,  put  in  at  the  middle  cf 
March,  sh mid  now  he  nice  little  plants.  If 
not  already  pinched,  nip  the  points  out  now, 
and  pot  on  when  growth  is  again  in  full 
swing.  Grow  the  plants  as  cool  as  possible, 
and  stand  them  outdoors  as  soon  as  mild 
weather  arrives. 

Edging  Plants. 

Plenty  of  these  should  be  grown  if  the 
greenhouse  is  to  lcok  smart  all  the  summer. 
Campanula  iscphylla  and  its  white  form, 
C.  i.  alba,  in  mixture  make  a  splendid 
edging,  and  may  be  divided  to  almost  any 
extent  now.  Or  cuttings  may  be  taken,  also 
of  Panicums  and  Tradescantias.  The  green¬ 
leaved  form  of  the  latter  is  almost  hardy, 
and  one  of  the  most  useful  knockabout 
plants  grown.  A  few  good  pots  of  blue  and 
white  Lobelias  may  also  be  retained  as  edg¬ 
ing  plants,  while  Othonna  crassifolia,  a 
yellow-flowered  succulent :  Nepeta  Glechoma 
variegata,  the  variegated  Ground  Ivy;  Lina- 
ria  Cymbalaria,  the  Ivy-leaved  Toadflax  or 
Kenilworth  Ivy ;  and  the  golden  Creeping 
Jenny,  .  Lysimachia  Nummularia  aurea, 
will  give  a  great  diversity  in  form 
and  colouring.  These  are  all  cheap  to  buy, 
and  lend  themselves  to  ready  increase. 
Bedding  Geraniums  and  Fuchsias. 

There  is  no  need  to  longer  retain  these  in 
the  greenhouse,  unless  the  latter  are  spring- 
struck  and  backward.  Both  will  be  quite 


safe  in  a  cold  frame  if  a  mat  is  kept  handy 
for  use  on  frosty  nights.  Keep  -the  plants 
drier  than  usual,  both  at  the  roefs  and  over¬ 
head,  fer  a  few  days  after  placing  them  in 
the  frame.  Keep  the  frame  close  if  cold 
weather  prevails  when  the  plants  are  put  out, 
otherwise  give  all  the  air  possible. 

Violets  for  Winter. 

Where  frame-grown  Violets  have  been  pro¬ 
pagated  by  rooting  runners,  a  few  cif  these 
latter  may  well  be  placed  in  pets  to  give 
early  blooms  in  winter.  Choose  the  best  run¬ 
ners,  and  place  them  singly  in  4^in.  pots, 
or  into  3gin.  pets  if  not  large  and  well 
rooted.  Use  a  compost  of  two  parts  of  the 
best  fibrous  lc-am,  one  part  of  leaf  mould  and 
half  part  each  of  old,  rotted  dung,  and 
coarse  sa^id.  Do  not  bury  -the  heart  of  the 
runner,  and  make  the  compost  fairly  firm. 
After  potting  stand  the  plants  close  together 
under  a  wall,  or  in  a  cold  frame,  so  that 
they  can  be  easily  syringed  and  protected 
from  hot  sun  if  necessary.  During  summer 
they  should  be  plunged  to  their  rims  in 
ashes,  in  a  place  where  they  do  not  get  the 
full  glare  c-f  the  mid-day  sun.  On  no  ac¬ 
count  should  they  be  grown  in  dense  shade, 
or  early  flowers  will  be  impossible. 

Red  Spider. 

This  insidious  and  destructive  pest  is  al¬ 
ready  on  the  prowl,  and  should  be  ifought, 
tcoth  and  nail,  at  its  first  appearance.  It 
generally  shows  first  in  some  hc-t,  dry  co-rner, 
and  woe  betide  the  plant  which  bears  the 
brunt  of  a  bad  attack  unperceived.  A  slight 
bleaching,  almost  a  speckling,  of  the  foliage 
reveals  the  pest  to  an  observant  eye,  and  by 
that  time  considerable  damage  has  been 
done.  It  is  always  best  to  burn  a  badly  at¬ 
tacked  plant  if  it  can  be  spared.  If  not, 
sponge  the  undersides  of  the  leaves  hard 
with  an  insecticide,  such  as  a  solution  of 
nicotine  or  quassia.  Drought  at  the  roots 
and  drought  in  the  atmosphere  are  the  sure 
precursors  of  red  spider.  Well  fed  and 
watered  plants  in  a  moist  atmosphere  rarely 
suffer.  “  Sunnyside.” 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

Seed  Sowing-. 

There  are  very  few  gardeners  and  ama¬ 
teurs  alike  that  have  been  cultivating 
Orchids  for  any  length  of  time  that  have 
not  attempted- erd-ss-breeding  in  some  form 
or  another,  and  have  succeeded  in  procuring 
seed.  I  consider  the  raising  of  Orchid  seed¬ 
lings  should  have  every  encouragement 
amongst  amateurs,  and  where  neglected 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  one  of  the 
most  interesting  items  in  the  cultivation,  of 
Orchids  has  been  overlooked.  Amateurs 
usually  make  their  gardens  their  hobbies, 
and  therefore  devote  considerable  attention 
to  the  subjects  of  particular  interest,  and 
there  is  no  subject  which  can  afford  greater 
interest  than  the  cross-breeding  cif  these  dif¬ 
ferent  subjects  in  the  ho-pe-s  of  ultimately 
securing  some  mew  kind  or  particular  shade 
of  colour  which  had  not  previously  been 
seen  among  the  plants  of  their  particular 
hobbies.  A  great  deal  has  been  al-read3r 
accomplished  by  amateur  Orchid  cultiva¬ 
tors,  and  there  is  still  a  wide  field  for  ex¬ 
periments,  so  we  have  subjects  of  consider¬ 
able  interest  to  expect,  and  as  amateur 
Orchid  growers  are  annually  increasing  in 
numbers  and  with  a  mere  enlightened  age, 
in  the  matter  of  hybridisation,  we  may  na¬ 
turally  look  for  still  greater  additions  from 
the  amateur’s  efforts. 

Methods  of  Seed  Sowing. 

There  are  different  methods  of  seed  sow¬ 
ing  advocated  ;  mpst  of  these  methods  give 
success,  and  it  seems  to  me  only  a  question 
of  the  greater  or  less  rapidity  in  the  ger¬ 
mination,  for  which  the  different  facilities 
may  be  applied.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  modern,  facilities  for  obtaining 
quick  germination  af  the  seeds  have  suc¬ 


ceeded  in  decreasing  the  period  between 
seed  sowing  and  -the  flowering  of  the  plants 
thus  procured  by  at  least  one  half,  but  it  is 
not  every  amateur  that  can  possess  the 
facilities  for  quick  germination,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  means  only  at  his  disposal  can  be 
applied.  I  must  therefore  confine  my  re¬ 
marks  to  the  restricted  facilities  in  this  note, 
and  request  our  worthy  Editor  to  permit  of 
my  referring  -to  remaining  items  in  the  near 
future. 

Epiphytal  and  Terrestrial  Orchids. 

The  first  diviaicn  I  would  make  is  the 
distinction  between  the  epiphytal  and  the 
terrestrial  Orchids.  The  terrestrial  kinds 
include  such  genera  as  Cypripediums, 
Calanthes,  Phaius,  Cymbidium?,  Lycastes, 
etc.  There  has  been,  no  better  method  found 
than  what  was  at  one  time  considered  es¬ 
sential  in  the  raising  of  all  Orchid  seed 
(sowing  on  a  growing  plant  of  its  own 
kind),  so  that  with  the  whole  of  the  above- 
mentioned  suitable  seed  beds  should  be 
found  on  plants  of  their  own  kind.  It  is 
not  advisable  to  have  ifresh  potted  plants, 
rather  select  plants  where  the  potting  com¬ 
post  has  become  settled  and  in  such  a  con¬ 
dition  that  repotting  will  be  unnecessary  for 
a  considerable  time.  Some  practise  pre¬ 
paring  the  seed  beds  a  few  months  before 
they  are  required,  which  is  a  very  good 
practice.  Suitable  plants  are  selected,  and 
any  unsuitable  compost  is  removed  and  re¬ 
placed  with  that  more  likely  to  benefit  the 
seed. 

When  preparing  seed  beds,  select  plants 
where  the  surface  of  the  compc-st  may  be  at 
least  half  an  -inch  below  the  rim  of  the  pots. 
This  will  to  some  extent  prevent  the  seed 
being  washed  over  the  sides  of  the  pots  to 
destruction  in  the  process  of  the  usual  ap¬ 
plication  of  water  to  the  parent  plant. 
Having  procured  suitable  seed  beds,  the 
surface  should  be  damped  and  the  seed  then 
sown  thinly  over  the  surface  of  the  compost. 
Sow  on  several  plants,  as  seed  often  ger¬ 
minates  freely  on  one  plant  and  fails  alto¬ 
gether  cn  others.  The  epiphytal  kinds, 
such  as  Dendrcbiums,  Cattleyas,  Laelias, 
Epidendrums,  etc.,  may  also  be  sown  cn  pots 
of  their  own  kinds  or  allied  genera,  but 
this  should  only  -be  done  where  facilities 
are  limited.  If  a  warm  house  or  hot  stove 
or  propagating  frame  is  procurable,  some 
one  cr  the  other  systems  I  hope  to  allude  to 
in  my  next  week’s  article  should  be  adopted, 
as  it  will  considerably  facilitate  the  more 
rapid  growth  and  earlier  flowering  of  the 
plants.  H.  J.  Chapman. 

- - 

The  late  Mr.  Eli  Walker. 

Hri  thejast  dav  of  March  last  there  died 
at  Crickley,  Little  Witcombe,  at  the  age 
of  81,  Mr.  Eli  Walker,  who  introduced  the 
variety  of  Kidney  Potato  which  bears  his 
name. 

New  Book. 

A  new  book  on  spring  flowers  by 
“  M.  G.  B.,”  entitled  Sfrijtg  Harbingers 
and  Their  Associations,  is  announced  to 
be  published  immediately  by  Mr.  Elliot 
Stock,  62,  Paternoster  Row. 

Floral  “  Entente.” 

Some  time  ago  a  party  of  Evesham 
market  growers  were  conducted  over  the 
gardens  in  the  environs  of  Paris  where 
early  vegetables  are  forced  for  the 
English  trade.  These  visits  are  now.  to 
be  returned  by  a  party  of  French  flower 
and  vegetable  *  growers,  the  trip  being 
timed  to  take  place  during  the  great  show 
of  the  Roval  Horticultural  Society  in  the 
Temple  Gardens,  at  the  end  of  May. 
They  will  also  visit  Covent  Garden  to 
study  the  method  of  packing  cut  flowers 
and  vegetables  for  transit,  as  well  as  Kew 
Gardens  and  some  of  the  chief  nurseries 
in  the  country. 
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Address :  The  Editor,  The  Gardening 
World,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may 
cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions 
should  be  as  brief  as  -possible  and  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a  separate  sheet 
of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make 
the  best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to 
prepare  and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline 
drawing  or  plan  of  their  gardens,  indicating 
the  position  of  beds  and  lawns,  the  charac- 


STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

1761.  Scented  Cyclamen. 

Would  you  kindly  inform  me  whether  it 
is  usual  for  Cyclamen  -to  have  a  strong 
scent  like  Lily  of  the  Valley.  I  have  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  -plants,  and  oif  this  number  two  of 
them  have  this  strong  smell  like  the  flowexs 
mentioned,  and  the  rest  are  scentless.  (L., 
Abingdon,  Berks.) 

It  is  usual  to  find  individual  plants 
amongst  the  cultivated  races  of  the  present 
day  having  this  agreeable  odour,  which  may 
be  detected  at  various  times,  but  chiefly  when 
the  flowers  are  in  perfection  and  while  the 
sun  is  shining  during  the  -day.  Imported 
specimens  of  the  wild  form  are  also  sweetly 
scented,  and  possibly  amongst  them  the 
greater  number  would  possess  this  agreeable 
odour.  Why  they  do  not  all  have  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  say,  except  that  it  has  been  bred 
out  of  them,  as  in  the  case  of  many  modern 
Roses  an-d  Carnations.  Not  sufficient  of  the 
wild  plants  are  seen  in  this  country  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  the  scent  is  common  to  all  of 
them  or  only  to  individuals.  It  has  long 
been  known,  however,  that  some  of  the  cul¬ 
tivated  ones  have  been  scented. 


FRAMES. 

1762.  Saxifragas  from  Seed. 

Will  you  please  tell  me  if  the  silvery  or 
encrusted  Saxifragas  are  difficult  to  grow 
from  seed  without  any  heat?  When  is  the 
best  time  to  sow  the  seed,  and  which  are  the 
easier  kinds  to  grow?  (A.C.D.,  Kent.) 

Possibly  all  of  the  encrusted  Saxifragas 
could  readily  be  raised  from  seed  if  you  get 
good  seed.  We  have  raised  some  of  those 
which  we  should  consider  the  most  difficult 
to  rear,  and  found  -that  it  was  only  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  proper  treatment  and  patience,  be¬ 
cause  they  grow  slowly  during  the  early 
stages.  We  sowed  the  seed  of  S.  medium  as 
soon  as  it  was  ripe  in  a  light  sandy  compost, 
and  stood  the  pots  in  a  cold  frame  facing  the 
north.  The  -tiny  seedlings  soon  came  up,  and 
during  the  course  of  late  summer  and  early 
autumn  formed  little  rosettes  of  evergreen 
leaves.  These  pots  should  be  plunged  in 
ashes  in  the  same  frames  and  kept 
there  till  spring,  when  the  seedlings 
may  be  transplanted  into  other  pots  or 
into  shallow  boxes  to  give  them  a 
little  more  space.  If  the  seeds  only  come  up 
thinly  they  may  even  be  allowed  to  grow  a 
little  longer  in  the  seed  pots.  Your  prin¬ 
cipal  object  should  be  to  water  them  with  the 
rosed  watering  pot  in  order  to  just  keep  them 
evenly  moist  and  not  to  give  any  more  until 
it  becomes  necessary.  By  standing  the  pots 


ter  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall;  posi¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  etc.  The 
north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  over¬ 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  It 
should  also  be  stated  whether  the  garden  is 
■flat  or  on  a  declivity,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  marked.  Particulars  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soil  will  also  help  us  to  give 
satisfactory  replies.  When  such  plans  art 
received  they  will  be  carefully  filed,  with  the 
name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and  will  be 
consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an  enquiry 
is  sent. 


in  a  slightly  shaded  part  of  the  frame  it 
will  prevent  the  sun  from  rapidly  drying  up 
the  soil  about  the  short  roots.  Another  dan¬ 
ger  is  that  the  soil  may  get  covered  with 
lichens  during  the  small  state  of  the  plants. 
Every  endeavoui  should  be  made  to  root  out 
any  weeds  while  yet  in  a  small  state  to  avoid 
pulling  out  the  plants  when  weeds  get  large. 
If  you  have  seed  you  can  commence  by  sow¬ 
ing  about  the  beginning  of  April  in  cold 
frames,  and  this  will  give  you  a  longer  sea¬ 
son  to  get  strength  into  the  plants  before 
winter.  Some  of  the  more  easy  species  to 
raise  are  S.  Cotyledon,  S.  Aizoon,  S.  lingu- 
lata,  S.l.  lantoscana,  S.  cochlearis,  and  S. 
Hostii. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

1763.  Treatment  of  Veratrum  nigrum. 

Kindly  inform  me  how  to  treat  Veratrum 
nigrum,  w-hat  kind  of  soil  to  put  them  in, 
also  best  position  and  -time  of  setting.  I 
have  the  bulbs,  but  am  doubtful  as  to  treat¬ 
ment.  (Newsham,  Lancs.) 

The  plant  you  mention  is  a  hardy  herba¬ 
ceous  perennial,  and  may  be  treated  exactly 
as  you  would  a  Veronica  or  tall  growing 
Phlox.  The  leaves  are  of  large  size  and 
constitute  one  of  the  chief  attractions  of  the 
plant,  and  to  keep  these  leaves  in  good 
health  the  soil  should  remain  fairly  moist 
during  the  summer.  Sometimes  it  is  planted 
in  the  vicinity  of  walls,  but  we  think  the 
heat  absorbed  and  given  off  by  the  walls  is 
detrimental  to  the  foliage,  causing  it  to  as¬ 
sume  a  withered  and  brown  appearance  much 
earlier  than  it  ought  to  do.  We  offer  these 
hints  so  that  you  may  select  a  part  of  the 
garden  where  the  soil  has  been  well  culti¬ 
vated,  manured  and  will  keep  moist  during 
the  heat  of  summer.  The  tubers  should  have 
been  planted  in  March,  so  that  you  should 
now  lose  no  time.  It  would  be  well,  perhaps, 
during  the  first  year  at  least  to  place  a  mulch 
on  the  top  of  the  ground  around  the  plant 
about  the  beginning  of  June.  This  will  keep 
the  roots  moist,  which  must  necessarily  be 
short  after  planting  them  so  late.  If  you 
have  shelter  of  any  kind  to  break  the  force 
of  the  east  and  north  winds  it  will  be  all 
the  better  for  the  preservation  of  the  foliage. 

1764.  Planting  Lilies. 

I  have  had  two  Lilium  auratum  and  four 
Tiger  Lilies  given  me.  Will  you  kindly  tell 
me  if  I  might  put  them  in  the  open  ground 
and  if  not  the  best  way  to  treat  them  (I 
have  no  greenhouse),  and  the  time  for  plant¬ 
ing  them.  (N.E.C.,  Kent.) 

You  should  get  a  quantity  of  peat  and  mix 
it  with  the  soil  where  you  intend  planting 


the  Lilies,  for  that  is  the  best  method  < 
dealing  with  them  unless  you  particular 
wanted  them  in  pots.  Select  a  positic 
where  the  young  stems  will  be  sheltered  ar 
partly  shaded  from  the  direct  rays  of  tl 
sun,  but  not  overhung  by  branches.  The 
like  plenty  of  light,  though  not  direct  sui 
shine,  which  would  make  the  soil  very  h 
and  dry  about  the  roots.  Small  shrubs  mal 
a  very  good  shelter  amongst  which  to  pla: 
Lilies.  They  should  have  been  planted  : 
March,  and  must  now  be  late,  so  that  no  tin 
should  be  lost  in  getting  them  in  the  soil. 
17  65.  Evergreen  for  a  Grave. 

Would  you  kindly  tell  me  a  nice  evergree 
plant  for  a  grave.  I  want  something  th 
will  look  nice  in  the  winter.  I  do  not  wai 
a  Rhododendron.  (Donnelly,  Lancashire 

An  Irish  Yew  would  be  very  .appropria: 
because  it  is  upright,  grows  slowly,  an 
would  not  inconvenience  you  for  many  yea: 
to  come.  If  that  is  too  sombre  you  migl 
get  Euonymus  japonicus  or  the  golden  vari 
gated  one,  E.j.  aureus.  A  fourth  type 
Olearia  Haastii,  -having  small  dark  gre< 
leaves  about  the  size  of  Box,  and  producir 
a  profusion  of  starry-white  flowers  in  sui 
mer.  It  is,  indeed,  the  New  Zealand  Dai: 
Bush,  and  would  have  a  brightening  effe 
in  summer  and  remain  evergreen  in  winte 

1766.  Sunless  North  Garden. 

I  have  a  small  front  garden  facing  nort 
It  has  the  sun  only  about  half  an  hour  dai 
in  the  morning.  The  soil  is  sticky  ar 
damp.  Could  I  grow  anything  which  wouj 
not  require  much  attention.  A  neighbor 
tells  me  things  grow  very  slowly  ther 
(A.  G.  Wythes,  Kent.) 

Some  perennial  plants  which  usually  gi 
satisfaction  in  such  a  place  are  Saxifrzs 
umbrosa,  Doronicum  plantagineum,  Ir 
germanica,  I.  pallida,  I.  florentina,  ar 
their  varieties.  The  Evening  Primro 
(Oenothera  biennis)  would,  no  doubt,  gi' 
satisfaction  and  sow  itself.  If  you  won 
prefer  shrubs,  then  we  would  recommer 
Golden  Privet,  Holly,  Box,  Aucuba  japonii 
and  Hypericum  calycinum.  Several  of  tl 
Ferns  succeed  admirably  under  those  cond 
tio-ns  if  they  are  open  to  -the  rainfall  ar 
not  overhung  too  much  by  bushes  of  ar 
kind.  They  are  Lastrea  Filix  mas,  L.  diL 
ta-ta,  Polys-tichum  angulare,  P.  aculeatur. 
the  Lady  Fern,  Scolopendriums  and  Pol 
podies. 

1767.  Flowers  for  Certain  Beds. 

I  attach  a  plan  of  my  garden,  and  sha 
be  glad  if  you  will  advise  me  how  to  pla; 
to  the  best  advantage.  I  want  to  gro 
flowers  (as  many  sweet  smelling  ones  as  po 
sible)  to  have  blooms  all  the  year  if  possibl- 
Also,  a  few  Scarlet  Runners,  Peas,  Radishe 
Turnips,  Beetroot,  Red  and  Black  Currant 
Gooseberries,  Rhubarb  and  Cabbage  Lettvc< 
I  can  obtain  plenty  of  road  sweepings  (9 
per  cent,  manure).  I  want  to  make  new  bed 
at  places  marked  1  and  2  in  blue  crayor 
Neither  place  has  been  used  before.  I  wai 
a  climber,  such  as  Sweet  Pea,  on  No. 
and  plants  not  taller  than  2ft.  on  No.  . 
(A.  G.  Wythes,  Kent.) 

Looking  at  the  plan  of  your  garden,  v; 
should  say  that  the  Red  and  Black  Currant.- 
Gooseberries  and  Rhubarb  could  be  plaite 
in  the  south  bed,  as  that  looks  towards  tl: 
north.  Before  planting  anything  in  tha 
bed,  however,  you  should  trench  it  at  lea: 
2ft.  deep,  because  you  cannot  disturb  it  afte 
planting  the  bushes.  Then  on  the  east  sid 
of  the  garden,  which  faces  west,  you  ca 
sow  Scarlet  Runners,  Peas,  Radish,  Turnij 
Beetroot  and  Cabbage  Lettuce.  This  groun 
should  also  be  trenched  if  you  have  tinn 
but  it  would  answer  the  purpose  if  deepl 
dug  for  -the  first  crop,  and  you  could  trenc 
in  the  autumn  or  winter.  In  the  new  be 
No.  1  you  can  plant  Rose  Gloire  de  Dijo 
or  Reve  -d’Or  against  the  wall  of  the  housr 
Sweet  Peas  may  be  sown  in  the  border,  bi 
we  cannot  hold  out  great  hope  of  succe:. 
so  late  in  the  season.  They  should  ha\ 
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been  sown  about  the  beginning  of  March. 
If  you  cannot  trench  this  border  you  should 
take  out  a  hole  2.)  fit.  deep  and  put  in  some 
good  soil  before  planting  the  rows.  Some 
drainage  in  the  bottom  consisting  of  brick¬ 
bats  would  be  an  advantage.  We  are  some¬ 
what  doubtful  where  you  are  going  to  plant 
the  various  subjects  to  give  you  a  succession 
of  flowers  all  the  year  round.  Scented 
things  bloom  either  in  spring  or  summer, 
but  they  would  not  give  you  a  succession 
throughout  the  time  you  mention.  We  have 
selected  a  number  of  scented  flowers  which 
will  give  you  a  fair  succession  of  flowers  and 
would,  indeed,  fill  the  bed  No.  2.  They  are 
the  old  Pheasant’s  Eye  Narcissus,  Jonquils 
and  Narcissus  Burbidgei  John  Bain.  Other 
sweet  scented  flowers,  not  bulbs,  are  Night 
Scented  Tobacco,  Stock  Princess  Alice, 
Blood-red  and  Golden  Wallflower,  Mignon¬ 
ette  Matchet  or  Giant  Red,  Hesperis  ma- 
tronalis  alba  plena,  aqd  Pink  Mrs.  Sinkins. 
The  latter  would  make  a  good  edging,  the 
foliage  being  pleasing  even  after  the  flowers 
have  passed  away.  Other  flowers  that  would 
be  necessary  to  keep  up  a  succession  all  the 
year  round,  commencing  at  Christmas, 
would  be  the  Christmas  Rose  (Helleborus 
niger  maximus),  Snowdrops,  Winter 
Aconite,  Crocus  Sieberi,  C.  susianus,  C. 
vernus  in  variety,  Chionodoxa  Luciliae, 
C.L.  sardensis,  Narcissus  obvallaris,  N. 
Golden  Spur,  N.  Emperor,  and  N.  Empress. 
Most  of  the  above,  as  you  see,  are  bulbs 
necessary  to  give  a  display  from  Christmas 
till  April.  A  few  other  plants  you  might 
have  are  Chrysanthemum  maximum  King 
Edward  VII.,  Galega  officinalis,  Aster 
Amellus,  and  early  flowering  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums.  These  we  feel  sure  are  more  than 
you  can  accommodate  in  the  ground  at  your 
disposal,  seeing  that  so  much  of  the  garden 
is  occupied  by  the  lawn. 

1768.  Limiting  Height  of  Sweet  Peas. 

Will  you  kindly  inform  me  if  it  would 
be  any  detriment  to  Sweet  Pea  plants  if  I 
keep  them  down  to  the  height  of  4ft.  6in.? 
(H.  Stanley  Blackburn,  Yorks.) 

Many  growers  would  be  highly  delighted 
if  they  could  get  their  Sweet  Peas  to  grow 
so  tall  as  4ft.  6in.  around  London  and  in 
the  southern  counties.  They  can  do  it  by 
taking  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  but  no  doubt 
your  climate  is  much  moister,  thus  causing 
the  Sweet  Peas  to  get  too  tall.  You  could 
check  them  at  the  height  of  35ft.,  and  the 
side  shoots  would  no  doubt  give  you  suffi¬ 
cient  height  even  after  then.  For  thik  treat¬ 
ment  they  should  not  be  sown  too  thickly, 
otherwise  they  will  not  branch  freely  after 
they  have  been  stopped.  Another  plan 
would  be  to  make  stakes  about  that  height 
and  then  bend  down  the  tops  of  the  Peas 
without  cutting  them  off.  Sweet  Peas,  how¬ 
ever,  readily  submit  to  being  stopped,  and 
even  after  they  have  flowered  for  a  while 
they  may  be  cut  back  and  expected  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  good  display  a  second  time  if  grown 
in  pots,  but  we  think  your  climate  would 
enable  you  to  follow  a  similar  plan,  without 
difficulty. 

17  69.  Condition  of  Violets. 

Will  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  me  if 
you  think  there  is  anything  wrong  with  the 
enclosed  Violet  roots  ?  Are  they  Czars  ?  I 
bought  them  for  such  last  spring.  They 
had  red  spider  very  badly  last  summer,  and 
they  have  been  very  poor  this  spring.  If 
they  are  healthy  I  shall  divide  them  this 
spring,  if  not  I  should  not  trouble  to  do  so. 
I  have  rather  a  lot  of  them.  I  shall  be  much 
obliged  if  you  will  give  me  your  opinion. 
(A  Constant  Reader.) 

The  name  of  the  variety  appears  to  be 
correct,  as  the  flowers  are  large,  single,  dark 
purple  and  fragrant.  If  the  plants  you  sent 
us  were  an  average  sample  of  the  lot,  we 
should  say  that  they  are  free  from  fungoid 
diseases,  and  evidently  had  no  red  spider  on 
them.  The  leaves  were  slightly  crippled, 
however,  apparently  by  being  kept  too  close 


in  the  frame.  They  were  light  green  and 
rather  soft  in  texture.  We  think,  however, 
that  a  watering  at  the  roots  with  nitrate  of 
soda  at  the  rate  of  £  oz.  to  the  gallon  of 
water,  or  a  dressing  of  soot  at  intervals  of 
three  weeks  or  a  month,  would  greatly  im¬ 
prove  the  colour  of  the  leaves  provided  they 
are  properly  exposed  to  light  and  not  too 
far  away  from  the  glass.  A  dressing  of 
blood  manure  in  the  soil  in  which  they  are 
planted  in  autumn  would  serve  the  same 
purpose.  If  spread  on  the  soil  and 
scratched  into  it  during  February  and  again 
in  March  we  think  this  would  answer  the 
purpose.  Violets  are  very  subject  to  red 
spider  during  the  hot  weather  of  July  and 
August,  but  most  other  .plants  are  more  or 
less  subject  to  the  same  pest,  especially  in 
dry  situations.  Lf  you  have  a  hose  and 
could  water  the  Violets  with  that  twice  or 
three  times  a  week  for  a  while  it  would 
destroy  the  red  spider.  A  precaution  against 
the  same  pest  would  'be  to  have  the  soil 
trenched  in  autumn  or  winter  and  manured 
at  the  same  time.  This  would  retain  the 
moisture  much  better  in  summer,  and  plants 
that  are  growing  strongly  in  rich  moist  soil 
are  not  nearly  so  liable  to  red  spider  as 
those  in  thin  and  dry  soils.  Make  your  new 
plantation  of  rooted  runners  or  divisions  of 
the  younger  pieces  at  the  beginning  of  June 
in  soil  prepared  as  above  directed. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

1770.  Cytisus  scoparius  andreanus. 

Two  years  ago  I  planted  a  Cytisus  sco¬ 
parius  andreanus,  which  grew  well  until  the 
winter,  when  the  new  growths  gradually 
died  away.  In  the  spring  I  cut  away  the 
dead  wood,  but  it  died  away  still  more  after 
that  and  never  blossomed.  Eventually  it  re¬ 
covered  and  grew  freely  last  summer,  but 
this  winter  and  spring  it  has  again  died 
down  a  lot.  As  it  is  just  beginning  to  shoot 
now,  will  you  please  tell  me  if  I  shall  do 
wrong  to  cut  away  the  dead  wood?  Can 
you  account  for  it  doing  so  badly  in  the 
winter?  It  is  planted  in  good  soil  and  gets 
a  lot  of  sun,  but  is  exposed  to  cold  winds. 
I  may  mention  a  friend  of  mine  living  in 
this  town  also  has  one,  and  hers  suffers  in 
the  .same  way.  (A.C.D.,  Kent.) 

The  Common  Broom  is  hardy  living  even 
on  the  exposed  hill  tops  inland,  so  that  we 
have  no  doubt  the  damage  to  the  plant  in 
winter  is  due  to  the  spray  from  the  sea. 
The  mild  or  equable  temperature  on  the' sea 
shore  causes  many  plants  to  keep  moving 
more  or  less  instead  of  resting  in  winter, 
and  then  when  acted  upon  by  the  wind 
directly  off  the  sea  it  has  a  bad  effect  upon 
the  young  wood.  We  have  seen  a  similar 
thing  happen  to  the  same  plant  when  within 
the  range  of  smoky  towns  and  getting  more 
or  less  covered  with  soot  in  winter.  If  you 
can  find  a  portion  of  your  garden  that  will 
shelter  the  bush  directly  ifrom  the  sea 
breezes  we  think  it  would  succeed  better 
there.  We  do  not  remember  the  common 
Broom  growing  very  close  to  the  sea  bank, 
and  possibly  the  above  facts  would  account 
for  it.  C.  s.  andreanus  is  only  a  variety  of 
the  common  Broom,  and  should  be  as 
hardy.  You  speak  about  it  being  in  good 
soil,  but  we  think  it  would  thrive  better  in 
soil  of  a  .poor  character,  which  would  make 
the  young  shoots  hard  and  wiry.  It  might 
be  this  rich,  damp  soil,  in  conjunction  with 
the  winds,  that  does  the  damage.  Every 
piece  of  dead  wood  may  now  be  cut  away. 

1771.  Pruning:  Wistaria  multijuga. 

Will  you  please  tell  me  if  a  Wistaria  mul- 

tijuga  ought  to  be  pruned?  If  so,  what  is 
the  "best  time,  and  how  do  you  prune  it? 
(A.C.D.,  Kent.) 

It  is  of  advantage  to  prune  this  climber, 
but  it  depends  very  much  upon  whether  it  is 
grown  as  a  bush,  a  standard,  or  a  climber 
upon  a  wall  or  other  support.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  think  to  aim  at  is  to  cut  away  what  is 


merely  useless  wood,  and  that  may  be  dead 
wood,  slender  unripened  twigs,  and  super¬ 
numerary  shoots  that  serve  to  crowd  the 
plant  in  any  place.  It  would  have  helped 
us  if  you  had  told  us  how  it  is  supported. 
Usually  these  climbers  cover  a  considerable 
amount  of  space  in  course  of  time,  and  your 
aim,  while  the  plant  is  young,  is  to  train 
up  as  many  of  the  young  shoots  and  the 
strongest  of  them  that  are  necessary  to  fill 
the  space  at  command.  In  after  years  these 
main  shoots  will  give  off  side  shoots  of 
greater  or  less  length.  They  may  be  pruned 
back  to  a  good  bud  near  the  hase.  If  there 
are  any  short  stubby  shoots  with  numerous 
buds  crowded  together  in  all  probability 
they  are  flower  buds  produced  on  what  is 
termed  a  spur.  Now,  iif  you  can  get  the 
space  at  command  filled  with  leading 
branches,  the  object  in  after  years  is  simply 
to  prune  back  all  the  side  shoots  with  the 
exception  of  the  spurs  which  furnish  the 
flowers.  It  is  entirely  a  question  of  what 
object  you  have  in  view,  that  is,  what  form 
of  plant,  and  when  the  space  is  covered  you 
then  prune  away  all  the  useless  wood  not 
required  for  extension,  and  leave  the  flower¬ 
ing  spurs. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

1772.  Black  Fly  on  Chrysanthemums. 

I  have  some  Chrysanthemums  which  I 
struck  this  year,  and  at  the  present  time  they 
are  infested  with  the  black  fly  or  black  thrip. 
Can  you  tell  me  w.hat  I  should  do  to  clean 
them?  (Constant  Reader,  Hants.) 

It  is  too  early  in  the  year  for  thrips,  at 
least  in  our  experience.  In  all  probability 
the  insect  is  the  black  fly  that  seems  to 
trouble  the  Chrysanthemum  at  practically 
any  time.  A  good  remedy  is  to  lightly 
syringe  the  Chrysanthemums  so  that  the  tops 
are  just  wetted,  then  dust  tobacco  powder 
into  the  centre  of  the  leafy  buds  where  the 
black  fly  is  secreted.  This  will  effectually 
destroy  them  at  one  or  two  applications  of 
the  powder,  one  being  sufficient  if  you  do  it 
thoroughly  so  as  to  get  at  them  with  the 
tobacco  powder.  If  the  plants  are  out  of 
doors  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  wash  off 
the  tobacco  powder,  as  the  rain  will  soon  do 
that. 

1773.  Turf  Sods  for  Chrysanthemums. 

I  have  some  sods  that  were  cut  last 
November,  also  some  stable  manure  which  I 
got  at  the  same  time.  Would  these  make  a 
compost  that  would  be  suitable  for  repotting 
Chrysanthemums,  or  do  you  think  that  -the 
sods  and  manure  will  not  be  thoroughly  de¬ 
cayed  ?  Ilf  you  think  the  mixture  suitable, 
will  you  tell  me  if  it  is  advisable  to  chop 
them  in  pieces  or  pass  them  through  a 
riddle?  Also,  would  the  same  sods  and 
manure  do  for  bulb  potting  next  September, 
and  is  it  advisable  for  bulb  potting  to  have 
the  soil  fine  ?  Is  there  anything  that  I  can 
add  to  the  sods  and  manure  that  would  be 
beneficial  ?  There  is  a  great  deal  of  peat 
moss  in  the  manure.  Will  this  be  any  detri¬ 
ment?  (G.T.,  Blackburn.) 

If  you  laid  up  the  sods  in  a  heap  in 
November  the  green  grass  should  be  all 
nicely  rotted  by  this  time,  and  the  fibre  be¬ 
ginning  to  get  a  little  mellow.  It  may  be 
used,  therefore,  for  potting,  but  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  improve  during  the  next  few  months. 
You  must  be  the  judge  as  to  whether  the 
manure  is  sufficiently  decayed,  as  we  cannot 
imagine  the  condition  it  is  in.  If  it  was 
very  rank  when  you  received  it  you  should 
have  shaken  it  up  loosely  in  a  heap,  and 
this  would  have  caused  it  to  ferment  suffi¬ 
ciently  during  the  first  fortnight  to  make  a 
good  usable  manure  of  it  for  garden  pur¬ 
poses,  and  if  laid  between  the  sods  then  it 
would  have  been  well  decayed  by  this  time. 
Chop  up  the  sods  into  pieces  about  the  size 
of  a  hen’s  egg  and  smaller,  but  do  not  by 
any  means  pass  the  soil  through  a  riddle. 
Nothing  whatever  should  be  sifted  or 
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riddled,  except  for  seedlings  which  require 
a  fine  soil  to  enable  them  to  germinate  freely. 
All  potting  soils  should  be  used  in  a  rough 
or  lumipy  condition,  as  it  keeps  open  and  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  the  roots  for  a  long  time, 
whereas  sifted  soil  would  soon  get  pasty 
and  muddy  with  the  frequent  watering.  The 
same  mould  will  answer  admirably  for 
potting  bulbs  next  September.  Here  again 
the  soil  should  mot  be  fine.  You  can  add 
some  wood  ashes  to  the  compost  you  make  up 
for  your  Chrysanthemums,  apd  about  a  60 
size  potful  of  bone  meal  to  every  bushel  of 
soil.  The  peat  moss  in  the  manure  already 
used  will  be  suitable  and  may  answer  fairly 
well  for  Chrysanthemums,  but  we  should 
like  to  keep  out  as  much  of  the  peat  as 
possible,  as  it  would  incline  the  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  to  make  long  jointed  stems.  In  other 
words,  it  is  not  solid  enough  to  give  the  pro¬ 
per  wood  in  Chrysanthemums  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  big  blooms.  The  portion  of  it 
which  is  broken  up  finely  would  do  no  harm, 
but  we  should  hold  back  all  the  bigger 
pieces  from  the  Chrysanthemums. 


VEGETABLES. 

1774.  Tomatos  for  Market. 

Would  you  please  answer  the  following 
question  through  The  Gardening  World? 
Is  it  possible  to  grow  Tomatos  fit  for  market 
all  the  year  round  in  this  country?  (Rex, 
Middlesex.) 

It  is  quite  possible  to  grow  Tomatos  for 
market,  and  good  Tomatos  too,  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  but  the  question  remains  to  be  answered 
whether  you  can  make  it  pay  the  extra  ex¬ 
pense  of  fire  heat  necessary-  during  the  win¬ 
ter.  You  must  remember  that  the  days  are 
very  short  in  winter,  the  light  poor,  and  fre¬ 
quently  we  have  low  temperatures.  The 
question  then  arises  whether  y-ou  can  get  so 
much  more  per  pound  for  your  Tomatos 
than  the  Guernsey  and  Canary  Island 
growers  to  make  it  pay  you.  The  expense 
of  growing  Tomatos  in  summer  is,  of 
course,  much  less  than  in  winter.  You  could 
rear  young  plants  early  in  the  season,  so  as 
to  commence  fruiting  as  early  as  possible, 
and  have  a  late  crop  that  would  ripen  in  the 
autumn  with  as  little  expense  as  possible. 

1775.  Round  or  Kidney  Potatos. 

Would  you  please  answer  me  the  follow¬ 
ing  questions  in  your  valuable  paper? 
Which  Potatos  are  classed  as  Kidneys  and 
which  are  round  (1)  Sir  John  Llewellyn,  (2) 
Satchell’s  Seedling,  (3)  Earliest  of  All,  (4) 
Up-to-date,  (5)  Myatt’s  Ashleaf  ?  Please 
mention  which  are  the  best  for  show.  (E.M., 
Rowington,  Warwickshi re. ) 

No.  1  is  a  White  Kidney  and  excellent  for 
show  purposes.  No.  2  must  be  a  new  one, 
otherwise  it  is  not  of  great  value,  as  we  do 
not  find  it  in  the  leading  lists.  One  dish 
of  Earliest  of  All  was  shown  at  the  National 
Potato  Show  in  1903,  but  only  the  name  was 
recorded,  so  it  cannot  be  of  very  great  value. 
No.  4  is  a  White  Kidney  and  excellent  for 
exhibition.  No.  3  is  a  White  Kidney  and 
an  excellent  one  for  ordinary  use,  but  not 
being  a  handsome  tuber  we  seldom  see  it  ex¬ 
hibited  for  the  reason  that  more  shapely  ones 
are  shown  instead. 

FRUIT. 

17  76.  Strawberries  in  Tubs. 

I  want  to  grow  Strawberries  in  a  tub. 
Will  you  please  advise  me  the  best  sort  to 
procure  and  method  of  procedure,  such  as 
soil,  position,  and  distance  apart  ?  Would 
you  indicate  the  best  position  for  same  as 
per  plan  herewith.  (A.  G.  Wythes,  Kent.) 

We  should  advise  you  to  get  either  Vicom- 
tesse  Hericart  de  Thury,  which  has  fruits 
of  medium  size,  or  Royal  Sovereign  with 
very  much  larger  fruits.  Both  of  them 
fruit  very  freely,  and  if  you  manage  them 
well  should  give  you  a  good  return.  We 
should  consider  it  a  better  plan  to  get 


barrels  rather  than  tubs,  and  if  you  fix  them 
up  on  a  pivot  so  that  you  can  readily  turn 
the  barrels  round  every  second  day  it  will 
encourage  the  Strawberries  to  ripen  evenly. 
The  centre  of  the  barrels  might  be  open  by 
having  a  small  barrel  inside  the  larger  one, 
and  in  such  a  case  it  would  be  easy  to  fit  up 
a  central  axis  or  pivot  on  which  the  barrels 
could  be  turned  round.  Furthermore,  you 
can  bore  large  holes  in  the  barrels  at  12  in. 
apart  all  round  the  barrel.  This  will  give 
you  a  greater  amount  of  space  for  growing 
Straw-berries  than  by  merely  getting  tubs  and 
planting  on  the  top.  The  Strawberries  may 
have  their  rcots  put  in  at  the  holes  and 
covered'  with  soil  just  while  you  are  filling 
the  barrel.  The  soil  sould  be  made  firm 
as  you  proceed.  A  ring  of  Strawberries  oan 
be  planted  on  the  top  of  the  barrel,  thus 
giving  you  all  the  chances  possible  for  num¬ 
ber  of  plants.  Good  fibrous  loam  is  the 
best  to  employ,  and  if  very  heavy  and  not 
much  fibre  in  it,  a  little  sand  would  help  to 
keep  it  open.  These  barrels  might  be  placed 
on  the  edge  of  the  .grass  between  the  clothes’ 
posts  or  between  the  clothes’  post  and  the 
Apple  tree  on  the  east  side  of  the  garden. 
We  select  these  positions  to  get  the  barrels 
clear  away  from  fences  and  the  shade  of 
trees  as  much  as  possible.  A  sunny  position 
should  always  be  selected  for  Strawberries 
for  the  setting  of  the  flowers  and  the  proper 
ripening  of  the  fruits.  It  would,  of  course, 
destroy  the  grass  where  the  tubs  are  stood, 
but  if  you  make  a  whole  line  of  barrels  no 
space  would  be  wasted,  while  the  small  strip 
of  gras’s  might  easily  be  sacrificed  to  give 
you  the  opportunity  of  ripening  some  of 
these  delicious  fruits. 


SOILS  AND  MANURES. 

1777.  Manures  for  Sweet  Peas  and 

Carnations. 

In  preparing  soil  for  the  2  ft.  deep  holes 
for  clumps  of  Sweet  Peas,  how  much  super¬ 
phosphate  of  lime  should  I  add  to  the  bushel 
and  how  much  bone  meal?  Do  you  know 
of  any  suitable  manure  for  tree  Carnations 
in  pots  and  what  is  the  best  strength  to  use 
it?  (A.  J.  Walker,  Essex.) 

Superphosphate  of  lime  and  bone  meal 
supply  the  same  element  of  plant  food, 
namely^  phosphorous.  The  superphosphate 
would,  of  course,  contain  lime  in  addition, 
but  we  think  if  you  use  a  60-size  potful  of 
the  two  in  mixture  to  a  bushel  of  soil  it  will 
answer  your  purpose.  Wood  ashes  might 
be  used  freely  in  addition  to  the  artificial 
manures  just  named,  as  it  supplies  potas¬ 
sium.  Some  well  rotted  cow  manure  is  an 
excellent  material  for  Sweet  Peas,  not 
merely  for  the  supply  of  plant  food,  but  be¬ 
cause  it  serves  to  hold  the  moisture  in  the 
soil  during  the  heat  of  summer.  Carna¬ 
tions  are  fond  of  lime,  but  cautious  growers 
seldom  use  very  much  manure  in  the  potting 
compost,  but  rely  more  upon  feeding 
material,  which  they  can  give  while  the 
plants  are  in  growth.  You  could  use  bone 
meal  safelv  at  the  same  rate  as  above  men¬ 
tioned.  You  could  also  add  some  oyster 
shells  to  the  compost  after  pounding  them 
up  finely.  They  supply  lime  as  well  as  help 
to  keep  the  soil  open.  A  5  in.  potful  of 
wood  ashes  to  the  bushel  of  soil  would  also 
be  beneficial.  While  the  plants  are  making 
good  growth,  or  approaching  the  flowering 
condition,  you  can  then  feed  them  with  weak 
liquid  manure  alternately  with  some  of  the 
all-round  manures  advertised  in  our  pages, 
and  which  may  be  suitable  for  dissolving  in 
water  for  feeding  purposes  while  the  plants 
are  in  full  growth. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

1778.  The  Sproughton  Hoe. 

I  have  found  Gardening  World  most  use¬ 
ful,  and  would  be  glad  if  you  can  tell  me 
where  to  get  a  Sproughton  Hoe.  I  have 
tried  Army  and  Navy  Stores,  Gamage,  and 


our  local  shops  without  success  both  last 
year  and  this.  I  know  in  one  number  it 
was  described,  but  unfortunately  it  got  mis¬ 
laid.  (M.  Jackson,  Cumberland.) 

You  are  quite  right  in  stating  that  the 
Sproughton  hoe  was  once  described  in  our 
pages.  If  you  get  one  with  a  blade  about 
8  in.  wide  with  a  long  handle  it  will  cost 
somewhere  about  3s.  The  dealers  in  this 
particular  hoe  are  Messrs.  Ransomes,  Sims 
and  Jefferies,  Orwell  Works,  Ipswich. 

17  79.  Creeping  Weed. 

My  garden  is  heavy  clay.  I  am  troubled 
with  a  weed  with  white  roots,  leaves  and 
flowers  like  a  Convolvulus.  How  can  I  get 
rid  of  it?  Will  continual  hoeing  be 
sufficient?  ([t  G.  W.”  Reader,  Middlesex.) 

From  your  description  we  have  no  doubt 
the  plant  is  a  Bindweed  or  Convolvulus,  in 
all  probability  C.  sepium.  There  is  a 
variety  of  ways  of  getting  rid  of  this  plant, 
which  is  undoubtedly  a  great  nuisance.  If 
the  ground  is  bare  of  plants  at  any  time  in 
the  winter  you  can  then  pick  out  all  the 
pieces  you  come  upon  when  digging  or 
trenching.  If  that  is  done  carefully  ymu 
will  have  very  little  to  hoe  down  in  the 
summer.  Nevertheless  a  few  roots  will  still 
continue  to  trouble  you.  We  should  not. 
however,  hoe  them  down,  but  get  a  fork  and 
wherever  possible  to  follow  the  stem  until 
you  get  the  whole  of  the  root ;  then  you  can 
be  sure  you  are  quite  clear  of  it.  Where 
you  cannot  dig  deeply  on  acount  of  plants 
it  will  wear  the  weed  out  in  time  to  keep  it 
thoroughly  hoed  down.  One  year,  however, 
will  not  be  sufficient,  as  we  have  ourselves 
proved. 

17  80.  Centre  Piece  for  Table  Decora¬ 
tions. 

I  am  deeply  interested  in  table  decora¬ 
tions.  Can  you  inform  me  where  to  get  an 
artistic  centre  for  placing  the  flowers  in? 
(Constant  Reader,  Hants.) 

What  you  want  is  an  epergne  of  some  more 
or  less  elaborate  construction,  yet  light  and 
graceful,  to  form  a  centre  piece  for  your 
table  decorations.  These  are  so  frequently 
wanted  that  you  should  have  no  difficulty  in 
getting  one  from  any  good  glass  and  china 
shop.  If  that  is  inconvenient  for  you,  we 
think  you  would  have  no  difficulty  in  pro¬ 
curing  one  from  Messrs.  James  Green  and 
Nephew,  107,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London. 
E.C. 

17  81.  Size  of  Tennis  Lawn. 

Would  you  kindly  inform  me  how  to  mark 
out  the  lines  on"  a  tennis  lawn  for  the 
players,  as  I  have  never  had  experience  of 
this  ?  Some  advice  would  be  much 
esteemed.  (Ignoramus,  Bath.) 

The  size  of  the  lawn  will  depend  entirely 
as  to  whether  four-or  two  intend  to  play'.  If 
four  are  going  to  play,  then  mark  off  a  base 
line  36'  ft.  long  across  the  lawn,  then  from 
both  ends  of  this  mark  off  other  lines  at 
right  angles  to  it  and  78  ft.  long.  Then 
find  the  centre  and  mark  off  the  place  for 
the  net  to  be  fixed  up  right  across  this 
central  line.  You  have  now  got  to  find 
the  service  lines,  and  this  is  done  by  mark¬ 
ing  off  a  l-ine  up  the  middle  of  the  court  and 
21  ft.  on  either  side  of  the  net.  The  far 
end  of  these  lines  will  give  you  the  service 
lines,  the  distance  between  them  being,  of 
course,  a  total  of  42  ft.  The  length  of  the 
service  lines  depends  entirely-  as  to  whethei 
four  or  two  are  to  play,  if  four  then  th« 
service  lines  must  run  to  the  boundary  or 
either  side  of  the  middle  line.  If  only  twe 
are  to  play,  then  the  service  lines  shoulc 
only  be  27  ft.  wide,  and,  of  course,  this  2; 
ft.  should  be  in  the  centre  of  the  lawn. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS. 

(Ignoramus,  B.)  Forsy-thia  suspensa.— 
(J.M.R.)  1,  Rivima  laevis;  2,  not  recognised 
3,  Zaluzianskya  villosa  (sometimes  namec 
Nycterinia  africana  ;  4,  Epimedium  rubrum 
5,  Doronicum  plantagineum  excelsum ;  6. 
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Soldanella  montana  apparently,  but  might 
be  S.  alpina.  You  did  not  send  a  flower. — 
(L.  Lawrence)  i,  Chionodoxa  Luciliae;  2, 
Polygala  Chamaebuxus;  3,  Arabis  albida 
flore  pleno;  4,  Arabis  lucida  variegata  ;  5, 
Vinca  minor;  6,  Iberis  saxatilis  ;  7,  Cycla¬ 
men  ibericum.— (B.  Alexander)  1,  Pteris 
Childsii ;  2,  Pteris  Wimsettii ;  3,  Pteris 

cretica  cristata ;  4,  Asplenium  bulbiferum 
fabianum. — (R.  llentley)  1,  Forsythia  sus- 
peasa ;  2,  Primus  cerasifera  a.tropuxpurea 
(better  known  as  Prunus  Pissardii) ;  3,  Ribes 
saaguineum  (or  Flowering  Currant)  ;  4, 

Erica  carnea  ;  5,  Daphne  oleoides. — (E.C.W.) 
1,  Narcissus  poeticus  oxnatus. — (A.  Middle- 
ton)  Akebia  quinata. 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  King’s 
R.  ad,  Chelsea,  London. — Novelties  for  1907, 
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Use  of  Annuals. 

Annuals  deserve  well  tilled  ground  and 
plenty  of  room  in  which  to  develop,  and, 
in  fact,  must  have  these  conditions  if  they 
are  to  be  seen  at  their  best.  They  are 
most  useful  in  a  border  filled  chiefly  with 
perennials,  sown  between  the  latter,  for 
although  they  do  not  do  so  well  as  where 
they  have  more  room,  yet  they  serve  the' 
purpose  of  hiding  the  bare  soil  and  mak¬ 
ing  a  showy  undergrowth  for  some  weeks. 
There  are  always  spaces  between  peren¬ 
nials  which  can  be  filled  with  annuals. 
Some  of  the  best  sorts  for  this  purpose  are 
Candytuft,  Clarkia,  Linum,  Godetia, 
Mignonette  and  Collinsia. 

A.  Whiteley. 

Cappleside. 

- - 

Tufted — 

Palsies. 

Though  the  Pansy  is  a  very  old  inhabi¬ 
tant  of  English  flower  gardens  under  the 
old-fashioned  names  of  Love-in-idleness 
and  Heartsease,  the  tufted  Pansy  is  a  com¬ 
paratively  modern  flower,  for  the  first 
plants  were  introduced  about  the  year 
1S63,  and  it  was  not  until  1S74,  when  the 
late  Dr.  Charles  Stuart  commenced  hy¬ 
bridising  Viola  cornuta  with  garden 
Pansies,  that  much  advance  was  made. 
Now,  though  some  of  the  early  varieties 
still  hold  their  own,  there  is  such  a  be¬ 
wildering  selection  of  varieties,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  say  which  are  the  best  kinds  to 
grow.  All  the  following  are  good :  — 
White :  Ethel  Hancock  and  White  Em¬ 
press  ;  Yellow :  Bullion  and  Ardwell  Gem  ; 
Blue :  Blue  Gown  and  Archie  Grant ; 
Rose  :  Maggie  and  William  Niel ;  Cream  : 
Sylvia ;  Lavender  and  Blush :  Florizel. 
The  self-coloured  flowers  are  very  much 
more  effective  than  the  fancy  types,  though 
when  plants  are  grown  from  seed  some 
pretty  variations  are  often  secured. 

Tufted  Pansies  can  be  propagated  by 
seed,  root  division  and  cuttings,  but  the 
last-mentioned  method  is  the  most  satis¬ 
factory.  Seed  is  best  soum  in  September 
in  a-cold  frame,  in  February  under  glass, 
or  in  a  prepared  bed  out-of-doors  in  July. 
Good  drainage  must  be  secured,  a  satis¬ 
factory  compost  will  be  found  to  be  equal 
parts  of  loam  and  leaf  mould,  with  a 
liberal  addition  of  silver  sand.  Press  the 
soil  down  firmlv  and  moisten  it  with  tepid 
water,  then  sow  the  seed  thinly  and 
slightly  cover  with  fine  soil. 


For  division  it  is  necessary  to  cut  a  plant 
(or  plants,  according  to  the  number  re¬ 
quired)  down  to  the  ground  in  August,  and 
w'hen  the  new  shoots  are  about  two  inches 
long,  cover  them  with  good  soil  and  water 
freely.  In  three  weeks’  time  roots  will 
have  been  thrown  out  and  the  clump  will 
divide  into  many  little  plants. 

Cuttings  are  taken  in  July  from  plants 
that  have  a  month  earlier  been  cut  to 
within  one  or  two  inches  of  the  ground. 
Take  the  best  of  the  numerous  young 
shoots  with  the  tiny  rootlets  attached,  and 
plant  an  inch  or  so  apart  in  a  shaded,  or 
partially  shaded,  bed ;  keep  them  well 
watered  and  sprinkle  them  overhead  in  the 
evening  until  they  are  well  rooted.  Octo¬ 
ber  is  the  best  month  for  planting  them 
iD  their  permanent  quarters,  and  by  that 
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While  this  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  best 
known  of  the  introductions  of  Dendro- 
biums,  it  is  one  of  the  easiest  to  grow  if 
its  requirements  are  attended  to.  If  re¬ 
potting  or  re-basketing  is  necessary,  this 
should  be  done  some  time  in  March  or 
April,  the  particular  time  being  indicated 
by  the  emission  of  young  roots  from  the 
base  of  the  stems.  Whether  pots  or  bas¬ 
kets  are  used,  plenty  of  clean  crocks 
should  be  placed  in  the  bottom,  and  some 
nodules  of  charcoal  over  the  top  of  this. 
About  2  in.  on  the  top  will  be  quite  suffi¬ 
cient  for  compost,  and  this  should  consist 
of  equal  portions  of  sphagnum  moss  and 
peat  fibre.  Those  who  can  get  bracken 
fibre  can  use  that  instead,  but  the  peat 
fibre  will  answer  the  purpose.  Place 
some  of  the  compost  over  the  crocks,  then 
arrange  the  roots  over  this  and  press  the 
compost  quite  firmly  about  the  roots  of 
same.  Staking  will  usually  be  necessary 
to  keep  the  stems  steady  until  the  roots 
have  got  a  hold  of  the  fresh  compost  at 
least. 

Whether  newly  potted  or  not,  the  tem¬ 
perature  should  now  be  raised  to  60  degs. 
to  65  degs.  at  night,  and  this  may 
rise  to  70  degs.  or  74  degs.  by  fire 
heat  during  the  day,  though  the 
house  may  be  allowed  to  run  up  to  80 
degs.  by  sun  heat.  The  latter  tempera¬ 
ture  is  only  necessary  and  of  most  advan¬ 
tage  when  the  plants  are  in  full  growth, 
and  these  rules  may  be  observed  all 
through  the  growing  season  till  August. 

When  the  plants  begin  to  grow  a  greater 
amount  of  moisture  will  also  be  necessary 
at  the  roots  and  in  the  atmosphere  than 
during  winter.  Something,  however,  must 
be  left  to  the  grower’s  discretion,  because 
in  spring  we  have  much  unsettled  weather, 
and  some  days  might  be  bright  while 
others  would  be  cold,  dark  and  windy. 
Less  moisture  will  be  necessary  during 
such  unfavourable  times,  and  only  when 
in  full  growth  and  the  weather  is  warm 
will  the  full  amount  of  moisture  be  neces¬ 
sary. 

At  least  by  summer  it  will  be  necessary 
to  damp  down  three  or  four  times  a  day 
during  hot  and  dry  weather.  This  means 
that  the  flopr,  stages  and  all  bare  -spaces 

in  the  house  should  be  damped  over  in 
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time  they  will  have  become  fine  plants, 
capable  of  withstanding  severe  frosts,  and 
they  will  start  flowering  early  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  April. 

To  see  their  full  beauty  tufted  Pansies 
should  remain  undisturbed  for  at  least  two 
or  three  years,  as  by  that  time  they  will 
have  become  large  plants,  flowering  for 
months  if  the  seed  heads  arc  kept  care¬ 
fully  removed,  for  tufted  Pansies,  unlike 
the  ordinary  Pansies,  are  true  perennials. 
One  of  the  best  ways  of  growing  them  is 
as  a  carpeting  for  Rose  beds,  where  they 
delight  in  the  partial  shade  and  rich  soil. 
In  dry  soils  it  is  advisable  to  plant  them 
in  slight  hollows,  thus  enabling  them  to 
absorb,  without  any  waste,  all  the  water 
given. 

Margate.  A.  C.  D. 
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order  to  create  a  genial  atmosphere  by 
maintaining  a  sufficiency  of  moisture.  The 
plants  themselves  will,  of  course,  require 
watering  once  a  day,  so  as  to  keep  the 
compost  about  the  roots  moist.  This,  of 
course,  has  also  to  be  done  with  discre¬ 
tion,  giving  water  only  when  it  becomes 
necessary  by  the  heat  of  the  day. 

At  the  end  of  August,  when  growth  is 
near  completion,  the  temperature  must 
then  be  allowed  to  drop  to  60  degs.  or 
65  degs.  by  night,  as  in  March  and  April 
with  a  rise  to  70  degs.  by  day.  If  growth 
is  completed,  then  the  plants  must  be  kept 
drier,  both  at  the  roots  and  overhead,  in 
order  to  encourage  the  ripening  of  the 
stems.  In  late  autumn  and  winter  very 
little  water  will  be  necessary,  just  suffi¬ 
cient  to  prevent  the  stems  from  becoming 
shrivelled.  Less  and  less  damping  down 
of  the  floors  will  be  necessary  as  the  light 
fails  and  the  days  shorten  in  autumn. 

By  November  it  will  be  necessary  to 
keep  the  house  at  a  temperature  of  55 
degs.,  with  a  rise  of  5  degs.  by  day.  The 
above  temperatures  are  not  absolute,  be¬ 
cause  on  cold,  frosty  and  windy  nights  it 
will  be  more  difficult  to  keep  up  such 
temperatures,  nevertheless  the  inexperi¬ 
enced  make  an  endeavour  to  do  so,  but 
this  is  a  mistake.  An  excess  of  fire  heat 
is  very  injurious,  and  to  avoid  it  it  is 
better  to  let  the  thermometer  drop  a  few 
degrees  by  night  rather  than  overheat 
the  pipes  by  driving  the  boiler.  These 
conditions  may  be  continued  till  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  March, 

Ventilation  is  very  important  at  all 
times,  and  it  is  work  that  has  to  be  done 
by  the  discretion  of  the  cultivator.  The 
great  object  should  be  to  admit  all  the 
air  necessarv  while  avoiding  a  draught  in 
the  house.  During  the  uncertain  weather 
of  spring,  when  the  plants  are  commen¬ 
cing  to  grow,  it  has  been  found  a  good 
practice  to  give  air  by  the  bottom  venti¬ 
lators  only,  in-order  to  avoid  draughts. 
This  applies  more  particularly  when  cold 
east  or  north  winds  are  blowing.  As  the 
outside  temperature  rises  in  summer  an 
increasing  amount  of  ventilation  will  be 
beneficial  tc  the  Denclrobiums,  if  care  is 
exercised  not  to  reduce  the  desired  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  house.  During  the  warm 


Dendrobium  Nobile. 
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period  of  summer  a  fair  amount  of  ven¬ 
tilation  will  be  advantageous  both  top  and 
bottom,  while  a  little  will  be  highly  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  plants  even  at  night. 

D.  W. 

- - 

Choosing 

a  Site 

For  the  Vegetable 

and  Fruit  Garden. 

What  the  object  was  centuries  ago  of 
building  the  mansions  in  the  valleys  of  an 
estate  1  cannot  think,  except  that  it  was 
to  hide  them  from  view.  Worse  still,  we 
often  find  the  fruit  and  vegetable  gardens 
laid  out  in  similar  situations,  so  that 
neither  soil,  subsoil  or  aspect  had  been 
considered  is  evident.  But  now  in  these 
modern  times  where  fresh  air  and  land¬ 
scape  views  are  more  fully  appreciated 
higher  situations  are  usually  chosen  for 
the  mansion,  while  we  also  find  more  care 
and  consideration  bestowed  on  the  sites 
selected  for  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
gardens. 

The  Soil  and  Drainage. 

In  selecting  a  site,  soil,  subsoil,  and 
aspect  and  a  convenient  distance  from  the 
mansion  should  be  considered  ;  also  shelter 
and  water  supply.  The  situation  should, 
if  possible,  be  slightly  undulating  and 
facing  some  point  between  west  and  east. 
In  dry  districts,  or  where  the  subsoil  is 
of  a  gravelly  nature,  it  would  be  better  if 
the  ground  were  nearly  flat,  providing  effi¬ 
cient  drainage  could  be  secured  without 
going  very  deep  at  any  point.  The 
character  of  the  soil  should  be  considered 
as  to  the  depth  and  quality  of  the  top  spit 
and  also  the  nature  of  the  subsoil,  the 
amount  of  artificial  drainage  necessary 
depending  on  the  porosity  of  the  soil 
beneath  the  surface.  In  some  cases  it  may 
only  be  necessary  to  drain  the  walks. 
Land  of  a  retentive  clayey  nature  may 
require  draining  throughout,  or  in  dis¬ 
tricts  where  the  rainfall  is  heavy  in  order 
to  remove  the  superabundant  moisture 
that  would  otherwise  collect. 

Shelter. 

This  is  an  important  matter  for  con¬ 
sideration  in  connection  with  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  garden.  The  most  destructive 
winds  are  those  from  the  north-west,  north¬ 
east  and  east.  If  natural  shelter  from 
these  quarters  can  be  secured  so  much 
the  better,  otherwise  a  screen  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  by  forming  a  plantation  of  quick¬ 
growing  trees,  such  as  Poplars,  Larches, 
Elms,  etc.,  or  those  that  are  known  to 
succeed  best  in  the  locality.  These 
screens  should  be  about  20  or  30  yards 
from  the  garden  boundarv. 

Water  Supply. 

If  this  can  be  procured  from  a  stream 
or  open  reservoir  exposed  to  sun  and  air 
it  will  be  found  to  be  warmer,  softer  and 
better  than  that  drawn  from  a  well  or 
spring.  If  a  natural  source  higher  than 
the  garden  is  not  available,  then  the 
method  may  be  employed  of  pumping  by 
gas  or  oil  engine  or  hydraulic  rams,  into 
large  tanks  high  enough  to  supply  any 
part  of  the  garden.  ' 


Boundary  Walls. 

When  the  form  and  size  of  the  garden 
has  been  decided  upon  the  ground  should 
be  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  brick  if  pos¬ 
sible,  with  a  good  foundation  ;  see  well  to 
the  damp  course,  for  if  the  latter  be 
neglected  the  damp  arising  from  the 
ground,  together  with  the  frost,  will  soon 
sholw  their  destructive  powers.  This  wall 
should,  if  expense  be  no  object,  be  carried 
to  a  height  of  12  feet  with  a  good  coping 
placed  on  the  top.  Wires  are  now 
stretched  along  for  the  training  of  fruit 
trees,  etc.  Walls  of  this  height  have  many 
advantages ;  they  afford  shelter  to  early 
and  late  borders’,  and  fruit  trees  trained 
along  them  develop  better.  If  possible 
both  sides  of  the  wall  should  be  utilised 
for  the  growing  of  fruit. 

Middlese'x.  H.  Ross. 
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Violets . 


and 

Their  Culture. 

Violets!  The  very  name  seems  to  bring 
with  it  a  sweet  perfume,  and  what  more 
delicious  fragrance  than  from  a  bunch  of 
English  violets?  Yet  they  are  little  grown 
by  amateurs,  and  generally  very  badly, 
being  left  in  some  neglected  corner  year 
after  year,  where  they  gradually  become  a 
crowded  mass,  with  little  or  no  blooms. 
Their  cultivation  is  really  quite  simple, 
and  with  a  little  trouble,  good  results  can 
be  obtained. 

The  best  position  to  grow  them  in  is  an 
open  one,  where  they  have  a  full  supply  of 
light,  air  and  sunshine.  The  ground 
should  be  prepared  some  months  before 
being  needed,  when  it  should  be 
deeply  dug  and  well  manured,  arid 
then  left  to  the  action  of  the  weather 
to  do  its  work  on  it,  when  as  early  in  April 
as  the  weather  permits,  it  should  be  forked 
lightly  over,  and  the  planting  be  begun, 
having  procured  well  rooted  runners  or 
single  crowns  from  some  good  nursery, 
where  one  can  be  sure  to  start  with  they 
will  be  quite  healthy  and  free  from  red 
spider,  which  is  their  chief  enemy.  They 
should  be  planted  in  beds,  in  lines  1  ft. 
apart,  and  12  ins.  from  plant  to  plant, 
firmly  and  yet  not  too  deeply;  and  if  it 
•shoiuld  'be  real  April  weather,  with  its 
gentle  showers,  they  will  soon  establish 
themselves  and  do  well. 

Their  chief  cultivation  is  in  the  pinching 
off  of  all  runners  directlv  they  appear  and 
all  dead  leaves,  and  also  keeping  the  soil 
free  from  weeds  and  stirring  it  by  frequent 
hoeing.  Then  as  each  spring  comes  round 
new  beds  should  be  made  by  taking  up  the 
old  plants,  dividing  them,  and  planting 
afresh  the  best  of  the  crowns  and  runners. 

Towards  the  end  of  May  a  mulching  of 
manure  should  be  given,  and  during  very 
hot  weather  they  should  be  sprayed  with 
water  night  and  morning.  By  September 
they  will  be  ready  to  be  lifted  to  their 
winter  quarters,  a  cold  frame,  situated  in 
a  sunny  sheltered  position.  The  bed 
should  consist  of  a  good  loamy  soil,  with 
plenty  of  well-decayed  leaf-moluld,  but  no 
manure,  and  must  be  well  drained,  and  of 
such  a  height  that  the  plants  will  not  be 
far  from  the  glass.  They  should  be 
planted  not  too  closely,  and  lifted  from 


the  ground  with  a  good  ball  of  soil,  and 
afterwards  watered  and  kept  rather  close 
for  a  few  days,  till  well  established,  when 
as  much  air  should  be  admitted  regularly 
as  possible.  During  severe  frosts  the  lights 
at  night  should  be  covered  by  mats,  and 
should  not  be  taken  off  in  the  day  time  till 
the  frost  is  quite  thawed,  when  no  harm 
should  come  to  the  plants. 

Amongst  the  'best  single  Violets  are 
Princess  of  Wales,  very  large  and  fra¬ 
grant,  a  lovely  shade  of  blue-violet,  La 
France,  Kaiser  Wilhelm,  Amiral  Avellan, 
purplish-red,  and  the  best  single  white  one 
White  Czar.  The  finest  double  ones  are 
Comte  de  Brazza,  best  double  white,  and 
Marie  Louise,  a  rich  deep  blue,  very  free 
and  a  great  favourite,  but  now  being 
rather  eclipsed  by  a  new  one,  Mrs.  Arthur, 
a  rather  darker  blue. 

Sussex.  G.  B.  Glanville. 


How  to  Obtain  the  Highest 
Results  in  the  Garden. 

The  development  of  all  plants  depends 
upon  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  food 
they  obtain  from  the  soil.  In  many  cases 
the  soil  is  deficient  in  one  or  the  other  of 
the  essential  elements  of  Plant  Life. 
FERTILO  supplies  that  deficiency.  It 
imparts  to  the  soil  those  exact  properties 
on  which  the  plant  thrives  and  acting  as  a 
Fertilizer  through  the  soil  it  strengthens 
and  develops  all  plants.  Note  its  inex¬ 
pensiveness  :  41b.,  1/4  ;  71b.,  2/- ;  141b.,  3/-  - 
281b.,  4/6;  561b.,  8/-;  icwt.,  15/-,  all  car; 
riage  paid.  Useful  Pocket  Diary,  free. — 
J.  P.  Harvey  &  Co.,  Dept.  6,  Kidderminster. 


This  Insurance  is  not  confined  to  Railway 
Train  Accidents  only,  but  against  all 
Passenger  Vehicle  Accidents. 

FREE  INSURANCE.  £100. 

The  CASUALTY  Insurance  Company, 
Limited,  will  pay  to  the  legal  representative 
of  any  man  or  woman  (railway  servants  on 
duty  excepted)  who  shall  happen  to  meet  with 
his  or  her  death  by  an  accident  to  a  train  or 
to  a  public  vehicle,  licensed  for  passenger 
service,  in  which  he  or  she  was  riding  as  an 
ordinary  passenger  in  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  on  the  following  conditions: — 

1.  That  at  the  time  of  the  accident  the 
passenger  in  question  had  upon  him  or  her 
person  this  Insurance  Coupon  or  the  paper  in 
whioh  it  is,  with  his,  or  her,  usual  signature 
written  in  the  space  provided  at  the  foot. 

2.  This  paper  may  be  left  at  his,  or  her, 
place  of  abode,  so  long  as  the  Coupon  is 
signed. 

3.  That  notice  of  the  acoident  be  given  to 
the  Company  guaranteeing  this  insurance 
within  seven  days  of  its  occurrence. 

4.  That  death  result  within  one  month 
from  the  date  of  the  accident. 

5.  That  no  person  can  claim  in  respect  of 
more  than  one  of  these  Coupons. 

6.  The  insurance  will  hold  good  from  6  a.m. 
of  the  morning  of  publication  to  6  a.m.  on 
the  day  of  the  following  publication. 

Signed . 

Address.... . 


The  due  fulfilment  of  this  insurance  is 
guaranteed  by 

The  Casualty  Insurance  Company,  Ltd., 

123,  PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  8.W1, 

To  whom  all  communications  should  be  made. 


Thf.  Gardening  World,  May  4,  1907. 


MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

“  But  winter  lingering  chills  the  lap  of  May.” — Goldsmith. 
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MAY  DAY. 

•l  Ver  novumque  stabat  cinctum  florente 
corona.  ” 

Flail !  charming,  cheerful,  radiant  May  ! 
Blooming  beauteous,  bright  and  gay  1 
Kissed  by  sol’s  inspiring  ray, 

Blushing  Nature  seems  to  say, 

No  longer  thy  caress  delay ;  * 

And  I  will  gracefully  display 
My  beauty  in  its  best  array. 

Nor  e’er  will  I  thy  love  betray, 

But  bask  in  splendour,  day  by  day, 

With  floral  incense  Thee  repay. 

Yet  fondly  as  1  own  Thy  sway, 

And  every  glance  of  Thine  obey  ; 
Imploringly  to  Thee  I  pray 
To  ne’er  turn  frowningly  away, 
Depressing  me  with  dire  dismay, 

|  But  suff’ring  truant  clouds  to  stray 
!  And  weep  their  tears  from  sullen  traits, 
Thy  glorious  radiance  to  allay, 

And  veil  Thy  ray  from  a  gay  May  Day. 


LXXXIX. 

Rose  Notes. 

There  are  always  some  people  who 
never  think  of  setting  about  their  garden 
work  until  the  time  for  it  has  gone  by. 
This  applies  to  Rose  planting  as  much  as 
to  anything  else.  But  happily  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  by  puchasing  Roses  in  pots  to  es¬ 
tablish  them  at  aimost  any  time,  so  that 
if  there  are  still  empty  spaces  in  the  Rose 
garden,  or  we  want  a  climber,  we  may  fall 
back  on  these  pot  plants.  Of  the  Rose 
bushes  that  are  now  growing  freely  much 
might  be  written,  but  whatever  we  do  let 
us  remove  blind  shoots.  It  always  seems 
to  me  such  waste  to  let  these  take  of  the 
nourishment  that  might  feed  the  bud¬ 
laden  shoot.  If  green  fly  is  carefully 
looked  for  and  dealt  with  at  once,  really 
the  fingers  are  as  good  as  anything  to  re¬ 
move  it  where  but  a  small  quantity  of 
trees  have  to  be  treated. 

Seedling  Perennials. 

At  the  present  time  many  little  seedling' 
plants  will  be  found  round  about  the 
parent  clumps.  Thus  round  the  Prim¬ 
roses  hundreds  of  seedlings  may  now  be 
found.  If  the  summer  prove  a  hot  diy 
one  and  they  are  left  as  they  are  probably 
hardly  ten  per  cent,  will  survive.  But  re¬ 
move  as  many  as  may  be  wanted  for 
autumn  planting  to  some  cool  moist 
aspect  and  not  one  will  die.  There  may 
be  many  of  these  seedlings  of  other  kinds 
that  it  may  not  be  convenient  to  leave  to 
mature  in  their  present  positions,  but  a 
nursery  bed  in  the  kitchen  garden  will 
prove  a  great  convenience.  Even  some  of 
the  old  plants,  like  the  early  flowering 
Doronicums  (that  most  useful  of  all  spring 
perennials  if  the  variety  D.  austriacum 
be  chosen)  may  likewise  be  pulled  to 
pieces,  and  will  make  a  quantity  of  plants 
for  bringing  back  to  the  border  in  the 
.autumn. 

The  Rock  Garden. 

A  summer  flowering  plant  of  great  beauty 
may  be  secured  in  Linaria  alpina,  but  it 
needs  to  develop  into  a  great  creeping 
mass  really  to  show  its  full  beauty.  Some¬ 
how,  I  think  Violas  always  should  have  a 
place  in  the  rock  garden.  They  are 
beautiful  anywhere,  but  never  so  beau¬ 
tiful  as  when  used  in  this  fashion,  and 
it  is  a  beautv  quite  different  from  that  on 
the  level.  Silene  Shafta  is  useful,  Sedum 
Ewersii,  Sedum  spectabile,  Sweet  Wil¬ 
liams,  many  of  the  dwarf  Oenotheras, 
Heaths,  and  Potentillas  prove  invaluable 
for  summer  flowering. 

Hardening  Bedding  Plants. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  impressed  upon  the 
novice  as  it  should  be  that  hardening 


plants  for  summer  bedding,  especially  if 
they  have  been  kept  in  any  considerable 
heat,  should  be  done  with  extreme  care. 
If  they  receive  a  severe  check  it  takes 
weeks  to  recover,  and  this  naturally  tends 
greatly  to  retard  their  flowering  period. 
Even  in  May  we  sometimes  get  bitterly 
cold  nights,  and,  when  such  threaten, 
really  etlicient  protection  should  be  sup¬ 
plied.  Cutting  winds  and  night  frosts 
should  not  reach  them,  and  I  say  this  in 
spite  of  being  a  keen  advocate  for  a  non¬ 
coddling  treatment.  Make  your  plants 
hardy,  by  all  means,  but  do  not  try  them 
too  closely  following  artificial  heat. 
Thinning  Seedlings. 

And  once  more  I  would  urge  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  thinning  seedling  plants  severely. 
Ten  to  one  there  are  many  more  than  you 
can  use.  As  well,  discard  the  superfluous 
ones  now,  as  later.  It  will  make  all  the 
difference  to  those  that  are  left. 

Growing  Perennials  from  Seed. 

Every  year  we  find  keen  amateur  gar¬ 
deners  more  interested  in,  and  more  eager 
to  grow,  some  of  the  rarer  perennial 
plants.  Let  me  make  a  little  list  of 
plants  that  well  repay  the  trouble  of  grow¬ 
ing  in  this  manner.  Dodecatheon,  a 
beautiful  plant,  seed  slow  in  germina¬ 
tion,  but  should  not  be  grown  in  artificial 
heat.  The  blue  Polyanthus  and  the  blue 
Primrose ;  blue  is  always  a  valuable 
colour  in  the  spring  garden,  and  if  the 
seed  is  sown  at  once,  the  young  plants 
will  flower  next  year.  I  have  a  splendid 
line  of  plants  in  close  proximity  to  the 
giant  Russian  Violets,  and  these  Prim¬ 
roses  accord  wonderfully  in  colouring, 
and  certainly  add  much  to  the  deep  rich 
colour  scheme  of  this  out  of  the  way  bor¬ 
der. 

Bv  the  way,  it  is  often  convenient  to 
grow  Violets  from  seed,  and  they  should 
be  sown  as  soon  as  possible.  I  do  not 
think  I  have  ever  seen  Violets  so  fine  or 
so  lovely  as  they  have  been  this  year.  It 
has  made  me  determine  to  grow  as  many 
more  as  possible ;  and,  as  the  present  is 
the  most  desirable  time  to  divide  old 
plants  and  establish  rooted  runners.  I  am 
planting  Violets  in  all  the  out-of-the-way 
positions.  I  can  find  empty,  cool,  even 
partially  shady  positions  will  suit  them 
well  enough  for  summer  quarters,  but 
they  should  be  put  into  deep  well  trenched 
soil. 

Pyrethrums. 

For  those  who  may  still  lack  Pyreth- 
ruras  in  their  gardens,  I  would  say  sow  a 
packet  of  seed  without  delay.  There  is 
no  other  perennial  that  is  so  excellent  for 
cutting  nor  more  beautiful  in  the  border 
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than  these.  Sown  now,  and  transplanted 
injthe  autumn,  they  will  be  good  flower¬ 
ing  plants  for  next  year,  and  year  by  year 
they  will  improve  as  the  plants  increase 
in  size.  F.  Norfolk. 

- +++ - 

How  to  Grow  .  . 


Violas  . 


Successfully. 

The  race  of  these  tufted  Pansies  have 
received  a  good  deal  of  attention  of  late 
years.  They  certainly  have  much  to  re¬ 
commend  them,  for  Violas  are  cheap, 
hardy,  easy  of  culture,  and  very  effective. 
For  their  free  flowering  propensities  they 
cannot  be  surpassed  for  bedding  pur¬ 
poses,  especially  for  ribbon  borders. 
Given  a  light,  rich  soil  and  moist  situa¬ 
tion,  they  will  continue  to  bloom  from 
spring  to  late  autumn.  To  encourage  a 
plentiful  supply  of  bloom  over  a  long 
period,  it  is  necessary  to  pick  off  the 
withering  flowers,  to  prevent  the  seed  pods 
from  forming,  which  would  weaken  the 
plants.  The  longest  shoots  should  also 
be  shortened  to  increase  the  supply  of 
lateral  growth. 

CULTURE. 

Violas  may  be  propagated  by  seeds  or 
cuttings. 

Seeds. — These  may  be  sown  in  boxes 
under  glass,  or  in  a  cold  frame  in  early 
spring.  They  will  then  be  ready  to 
prick  off  in  a  short  time,  and  should  be 
ready  to  plant  out  in  May. 

Cuttings  should  be  inserted  in  a  cold 
frame  during  September.  The  soil  used 
should  be  of  a  sandy  nature.  Careful 
attention  to  airing  for  the  first  few  days 
will  be  necessary.  When  rooted  the  cut¬ 
tings  should  have  all  the  air  possible 
and  the  frame  lights  taken,  off  on 
favourable  occasions  during  the  win¬ 
ter.  The  plants  can  be  moved  to 
places  where  they  are  to  flower  about 
the  middle  of  April.  To  ensure  a  good 
percentage  of  healthy  plants,  cuttings 
should  be  dibbled  2  in.  apart  and  3  in. 
between  the  rows,  and  have  a  surface  layer 
of  sand. 

Soil  and  Situation. — The  ground 
should  have  been  well  worked  and  of  a 
rich  nature.  Violas,  like  most  plants, 
are  susceptible  to  the  effects  of  summer 
heat  and  drought.  They  are  very  useful 
for  ground  work  or  as  an  edging.  As  a 
ground  work  to  a  border  of  Phloxes  or 
other  herbaceous  plants  of  similar  habit, 
Violas  should  be  planted  in  batches  of  one 
colour,  with  due  regard  to  the  blending 
of  colours  as  a  whole.  To  check  undue 
evaporation,  these  plants  are  often  used  to 
carpet  beds  of  Roses  and  some  of  the  best 
flowering  shrubs,  such  as  Ceanothus. 

The  following  may  be  given  as  a  selec¬ 
tion  : — Countess  of  Hopetoun,  Lady  Salis¬ 
bury,  Marchioness,  Miss  Cannell,  good 
whites;  Ardwell  Gem,  Isolde,  Lizzie  Paul, 
Nellie  Riding.  Mrs.  William  Sydenham, 
vellow  seifs;  Purple  King,  Purple  Gem, 
Archibald  Grant,  Mrs.  Moor,  are  good 
purples  ;  while  Accushla,  Benbow, 
Duchess  of  Fife,  Goldfinch,  Iona,  Prin¬ 
cess  Beatrice,  Shamrock,  Skylark,  are  of 
varying  shades.  Kitty  Bell  is  a  pretty 
lilac  self,  J.  B.  Riding  deep  mauve; 
Hector  Mcdonald,  John  Shires  and.  Maggie 
Thornlev  are  also  worthy  of  mention. 

A.  J.  Hartless. 


Lilium  longiflorum  from  the  Azores. 

During  1906,  1,162  half-cases  of  bulbs 
of  the  Lilium  longiflorum  were  exported 
from  the  Azores.  The  cultivation  of  these 
bulbs  is  profitable  for  export,  but  locally 
they  have  no  value,  the  Custom  house 
valuing  each  half-case,  for  statistical 
purposes,  at  only  500  reis,  or,  say,  is.  9d. 
Tulips. 

Most  of  the  Tulips  of  our  gardens  are 
not  natural  species,  but  florists’  varieties, 
and  their  origin  is  often  very  obscure. 
Many  of  them  are  derived  from  Tulipa 
gesneriana,  but  some  of  the  earliest  are 
said  to  be  offspring  of  Tulipa  suaveolens, 
an  early-flowering  scarlet  Tulip  which 
grows  wild  in  the  Crimea.  Most  Tulips, 
although  there  is  one  kind  indigenous  to 
the  British  Isles,  are  in  their  origin  natives 
of  Italy,  South  Europe,  or  Asia  Minor  or 
other  parts  of  Asia.  Tulips  as  a  general 
rule  like  to  be  planted  deep  and  in  a  light 
soil.  Those  which  flower  in  May  appear 
to  last  longer  than  April  flowering  varie¬ 
ties,  and  the  florists’  varieties  .are  also 
stated  by  expert  gardeners  to  be  likely  to 
outlive  natural  ones ;  but  this  latter  state¬ 
ment  is,  in  our  experience,  not  altogether 
an  accurate  one. 


Beautiful  Bank. 


a.  w. 


Prize  Competitions. 


GENERAL  CONDITIONS.-Competitors  must 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular 
paid  contributors  to  THE  GARDENING 
WORLD  or  other  gardening  journals  are  de¬ 
barred  from  entering,  but  occasional  con¬ 
tributors  may  compete.  The  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  competitor  must  appear  on  each 
article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right 
to  reproduce,  in  any  way,l  any  article  or  photo¬ 
graph  sent  for  competition.  The  conditions 
applying  to  each  competition  should  be  care¬ 
fully  read. 


WEEKLY 

PRIZES. 

A  PRIZE  OFTEN  SHILLINCS  will  be  given 
for  the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivatoa  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  para¬ 
graph  or  article  m  ist  not  exceed  a  column,  but 
value  rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in 
making  f he  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Com¬ 
petition,”  and  post  not  later  than  the  Monday 
folk  wing  date  of  issue.  Entries  received  later 
thin  Tuesday  (first  post)  will  be  left  over  until 
t)  ie  following  week. 

Two  prizes  of  2s.  6d.  will  be  awarded  each 
week  for  the  two  best  letters,  not  exceeding 
150  words,  on  any  interesting  gardening  suh- 
ject. 


RESULTS  OF 
LAST  WEEK’S 
COMPETITIONS. 


Some  of  the  best  papers  in  this  competition 
are  too  long,  an  l  we  desire  readers  to  keep 
within  a  column. 

The  prize  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “A.  0.  D.  ”  for  his  article  on 
“  Tufted  Pansies,”  page  295. 

In  the  Prize  Letter  Competition  a  prize  wTas 
awarded  to  “Albert  A.  Kerridge”  for  his 
article  on  “  Birds  and  Young  Seedlings  ”  ;  and 
another  to  “J.  Burnell  ”  for  his  article  on  “A 
Useful  Vegetable,”  page  28  4. 


Plants 
To  Grow. 


The  following  hints  are  a  suggested  im¬ 
provement  on  a  bank  which  i  saw  some 
time  ago  in  a  garden  of  modest  dimen¬ 
sions,  but  enjoying  natural  advantages. 
This  plan  need  not  necessarily  be  carried 
out  on  a  bank  or  slope,  although  it  would 
show  to  greater  advantage  in  such  a  posi¬ 
tion.  It  often  happens  that  in  the  garden 
or  pleasure-grounds  there  is  a  piece  of 
grass,  in  addition  to  the  lawn  proper,  which 
is  mown  with  the  scythe  twice  or  thrice  a 
year.  Such  is  the  subject  1  propose  to 
deal  with. 

I  would  plant  it  at  a  distance  of  front 
ioft.  to  20ft  apart,  according  to  circum¬ 
stances,  with  the  following,  mixing  \hem 
well  together  : — Crabs,  of  which  perhaps 
John  Downie  is  the  finest  variety  ;  Prunus 
Pissardii,  and  one  or  two  varieties  of 
Amelanchier,  say  A.  vulgaris  or  snowy 
Mespilus  and  A  canadensis. 

None  of  these  grow  very  tall,  and  they 
grow  slowly. 

The  Amelanchiers  will  produce  an 
abundance  of  white  blossoms  during 
April  and  May,  according  to  locality,  and 
the  autumn  tints  of  the  foliage  are  often 
exquisitely  beautiful.  By  the  time  the 
Amelanchiers  have  finished  flowering. 
Prunus  Pissardii  will  be  showing  its  bright 
purple  leaves,  which  will  retain  their 
character  till  late  autumn. 

The  Crabs  will  be  gay  with  blossom 
about  the  same  time  as  the  Amelanchiers, 
and  during  the  autumn  their  bright  shin¬ 
ing  fruit  off  crimson  and  gold  will  be  a 
sight  to  see. 

Then  I  would  plant  the  whole  with 
Daffodils,  Crocuses,  and  Snowdrops.  In 
planting  these  bulbs,  I  would  prefer  the 
clump  system  to  promiscuous  planting. 
Not  only  would  1  plant  the  different 
genera  in  groups,  but  I  would  group  the 
various  shades  of  the  Daffodils  anc 
Crocuses.  With  a  judicious  selection  o! 
Daffodils,  a  show  of  these  may  be  hac 
for  two-  months  or  more.  The  following 
selection  will  be  found  to  cover  the  pos 
si.ble  flowering  period,  and  all  succeed  ii 
the  grass,  moreover,  none  of  them  an 
high-priced  : — Pallidus  praecox  (the  earli 
est  of  all),  Telamonius,  Telamonius  fl 
pi.,  Golden  Spur,  Princeps,  incomparabili 
Stella,  bicolor  Horsfieldi,  poeticus  ornatus 
and  poeticus. 

In  grouping  bulbous  flowers  in  such  ; 
position,  stiff  geometrical  designs  shouh 
be  avoided.  A  rough  semi-circle  is 
good  design,  with  the  circumference  fai 
t'nest  from  the  favourite  view-point 
Plant  rather  thickly  next  the  view-poinl 
and  more  thinly  towards  the  circurr 
ference.  Do  not  mow  the  grass  till  th 
foliage  of  the  Daffodils  is  ripe. 

C.  C. 

- - 

THE  cloisters  of  the  ancient  Londo 
residence  of  the  Bishops  of  Ely,  in  El 
Place.  Holborn,  with  their  Fig  trees,  ai 
still  in  existence,  and  also  the  chape 
which  is  accounted  one  of  the  most  bea' 
tiful  mediaeval  buildings  in  London. 
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Sidalcea  malvaeflora:  flowers  deep  rose. 


—  The  — 

Mallow-Flowered  .  . 

Sidalcea. 


(Sidalcea  malvaeflora). 

The  species  of  Sidalcea  are  hardy 
herbaceous  plants  from  western  North 
America,  and  are  all  very  closely  related. 
For  garden  purposes,  however,  the  colour 
of  the  flowers  serves  to  distinguish  a  num¬ 
ber  of  them.  That  under  notice  is  the 
oldest  introduction,  having  been  intro¬ 
duced  in  1838.  It  is  also  one  of  the 
best,  though  many  enthusiastic  cultivators 
lay  great  stress  upon  the  white  one  (S. 
Candida).  The  species  under  notice 
varies  in  colour,  but  the  best  one  and  pro¬ 
bably  the  commonest  in  cultivation  has 
dark  rosy  purple  flowers  arranged  in  an 
elongated  spike  and  developing  succes¬ 
sively  for  some  time.  The  height  of  the 
plant  varies  from  i*4  ft.  to  2 J4  ft.  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  soil  and  its  conditions.  It, 
therefore,  constitutes  a  border  plant  of 


considerable  value,  both  for  garden  de¬ 
coration  and  for  cut  flowers. 

It  is  of  the  easiest  culture  in  any  good, 
well  tilled  garden  soil,  and  increases  with 
fair  rapidity,  but  never  becomes  coarse 
or  weedy.  Its  compact  habit  makes  it  a 
favourite  plant  even  in  cottage  gardens 
where  space  is  limited.  Propagation  may 
be  effected  by  division,  and  this  will  give 
sufficient  plants  for  the  requirements  of 
any  private  garden.  In  selecting  pieces 
for  new  plants,  the  youngest  crowns  or 
suckers  should  be  selected,  as  they  form 
the  most  vigorous  specimens.  Clumps 
do  not  require  renewal  very  frequently, 
unless  the  cultivator  wishes  to  grow  them 
to  the  largest  size  possible.  - 

- - 

Primrose  Salad. 

On  Primrose  Day,  which  is  still  kept  up 
by  some  people  by  the  wearing  of  button¬ 
holes  of  this  flower,  a  West  London 
restaurant-keeper  displayed  a  notice  to 
the  effect  that  for  that  day  only  patrons 
who  desired  a  gastronomic  treat  could  be 
supplied  with  a  Primrose  salad,  prepared 
from  a  recipe  in  a  mid-iyth  century  guide 
to  housewives. 


A  Beautiful  .  . 

Cl  imber. 


(Hoya  carnosa). 

An  enquiry  recently  appeared  in  the 
Gardening  World  concerning  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  this  popular  climber.  It 
is  a  native  of  China,  and  can  scarcely 
be  regarded  as  hardy  in  this  country. 
Nevertheless,  its  culture  is  of  the  simplest. 
It  succeeds  grandly  in  a  humid  atmos¬ 
phere  and  an  intermediate  temperature, 
that  is,  a  temperature  ranging  between 
55  to  70  degrees,  and  during  the  winter 
months  it  is  perfectly  safe,  although  the 
thermometer  should  fall  as  low  as  40  in 
the  morning.  It  requires  a  fair  amount 
of  sunshine  during  the  summer  months 
to  mature  the  somewhat  slender  shoots 
which  are  freely  produced  on  vigorous 
plants  during  the  period  of  growth. 
Nevertheless,  I  have  frequently  seen  a 
considerable  number  of  the  uppermost 
leaves  turn  quite  yellow,  and  present  a 
very  scorched  appearance  when  left  fully 
exposed  to  a  blazing  sun  without  some 
protection. 

A  few  years  ago  I  propagated  a  number 
of  cuttings  of  this  favourite  climber,  and 
merely  by  way  of  experiment  transferred 
one  vigorous,  healthy  piece*  from  a  48 
sized  pot  into  a  pot  measuring  sixteen 
inches  in  diameter.  The  large  pot  was 
placed  on  the  stage  in  the  corner  of  the 
house,  and  the  shoots  were  trained  hori¬ 
zontally  along  four  wires  about  a  foot 
from  the  glass  in  the  roof  of  the  green¬ 
house,  and  with  two  summer’s  growth  the 
four  wires  were  completely  covered  with 
three  or  four  shoots  each,  from  one  end 
to  another,  about  sixteen  feet  in  length. 
During  the  summer  months  they  flowered 
most  profusely,  and  constituted  veritable 
floral  wreaths  which  were  the  admiration 
of  everyone  who  saw  them.  The  odour 
emitted  from  these  magnificient  wreaths 
of  wax-like,  pinkish,  white  flowers  was, 
however,  the  reverse  of  pleasant ;  indeed, 
on  several  occasions  it  evoked  expressions 
of  disapproval,  despite  the  beauty  of  the 
wax-like  blossom. 

The  material  used  in  the  potting  con¬ 
sisted  of  fibrous  loam,  peat,  and  leaf 
mould  in  equal  quantities,  with  a  liberal 
sprinkling  of  sharp  sand,  the  pot  being 
drained  with  charcoal  instead  of  the 
ordinary  crocks.  The  plant  received 
several  waterings  with  ordinary  liquid 
farmyard  manure,  the  same  as  I 
was  "giving  the  Chrysanthemums  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer,  and  judging  from 
the  magnificience  and  vigour  of  both 
foliage  and  blossom,  these  conditions 
suited  its  requirements  admirably. 
Another  important  point,  perhaps  not 
generally  known  to  amateur  cultivators, 
is  to  allow  all  the  tips  or  footstalks  of  the 
old  flowers  to  remain  on  the  shoots,  and 
they  will  all  flower  again  the  following 
summer.  Indeed,  I  noticed  that  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  the  strongest  tips  on 
the  plant  flowered  three  times  in  two 
vears.  I  then  removed  from  that  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  and  cannot  say  how  often  they 
flowered  afterwards,  but  I  have  seen  the 
same  footstalks  on  other  plants  flower 
four  and  five  times  at  least. 

J.  C.  Peebles. 

St.  Fort,  Fife. 
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Readers  are  invited  to  contribute  to  this  column  short  letters  discussing  any  gardening  subject. 

Letters  should  not  exceed  150  -words  each  in  length,  and  must  be  -written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

T-wo  Prizes  of  2s.  6d.  each  will  be  awarded  each  week  for  the  two  Letters  which  the  Editor  considers  to  be  the  best. 


Pentstemon  Newbury  Gem. 

Although  approximating  in  character  to 
the  original  type,  this  is  a  variety  of  recent 
introduction,  and  not  yet  very  widely 
known.  Altogether  it  is  an  excellent 
variety  for  massing,  especially  for  ama¬ 
teurs.  Its  small  scarlet  flowers  are  borne 
in  great  profusion.  It  is  all  but  hardy, 
and  provides  an  abundance  of  cuttings 
which  strike  very  freely.  In  addition  to 
this  it  has  a  dwarf  bushy  habit,  stands 
well  up,  and  the  flowers  withstand  the 
effects  of  wet  weather  better  than  the 
larger  flowered  varieties.  I  put  in  a  batch 
of  cuttings  in  a  cold  frame  in  mid-Octo¬ 
ber,  and  they  are  now — the  second  week 
of  March — readv  for  planting  out. 

C.  C. 


To  Keep  the  Cats  Out. 

Those  who  have  a  wooden  fence  around 
their  garden,  and  wish  to  keep  their  neigh¬ 
bours  cats  from  destroying  the  newly  sown 
seeds  and  doing  other  damage,  should  pur¬ 
chase  a  roll  of  fine  galvanised  wire,  a 
penny  box  of  galvanised  netting  staples, 
some  wood  S^.in.  by  ityin.,  and  some  iin. 
or  ityin.  screws.  Cut  the  wood  into  min. 
lengths  and  drive  four  staples  in  each 
piece  2ins.  apart,  commencing  at  one  end. 
Then  screw  the  pieces  of  wood  to  the 
fence  at  about  12ft.  distant  from  each 
other,  allowing  the  bottom  staple  to  be 
ityins.  from  the  top  of  the  fence.  Now 
run  the  wire  through  the  staples,  well 
tighten,  and  the  job  is  done.  Although 
not  entirely  successful,  it  is  a  great  check, 
and  since  adopting  the  plan  myself  some 
few  years  ago,  L  have  had  little  trouble 
with  the  cats. 

J.  Harms. 

Middlesex. 


Intermediate  Stocks. 

By  a  very  simple  process  the  inter¬ 
mediate  Stocks  may  be  had  in  flower  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  months.  Seed  should  be 
sown  in  March,  starved  into  strong  bloom 
in  April,  and  when  property  hardened, 
planted  out  in  a  good  border  about  one 
foot  apart  and  staked  if  necessary.  As 
the  flowers  show  themselves  during  sum¬ 
mer  cut  them  off.  The  plants  become 
more  bushy  if  the  flowering  shoots  are  re¬ 
moved.  In  October  the  planth  should  be 
taken  up  and  carefully  potted  and  placed 
under  a  north  wall,  where  they  should  re¬ 
main  until  they  recover  from  the  check 
received,  when  they  can  be  taken  into  the 
greenhouse,  where  they  will  provide  a 
show  during  winter  months.  The  scarlet 
does  the  best. 

Abol. 

Leamington  Spa. 


Winter  Flowering  Begonia  Gloire  de 
Seaux. 

I  have  seen  several  writers  naming 
Gloire  de  Lorraine  as  a  winter-flowering 
Begonia.  I  should  like  to  say  a  word 
in  favour  of  Gloire  de  Seaux.  It  flowers 
during  January,  February,  and  March, 
growing  from  one  to  four  feet  in  height, 
and  the  fine  sprays  of  pink  bloom,  with 
the  very  handsome  bronze  foliage,  make 
the  plants  highly  ornamental.  Basal 
cuttings  can  be  inserted  after  flowering 
and  grown  on  all  the  year,  and  old  plants 
shaken  out  and  re-potted,  and  grown  in  a 
fairly  warm  house,  in  a  compost  of  half 
loam  and  equal  parts  leaf  soil  and  peat, 
adding  enough  sharp  sand  to  keep  it  free 
and  open.  Like  Gloire  de  Lorraine  this 
Begonia  flowers  over  a  long  period. 
Another  variety  flowering  later  than  this 
is  B.  manicata,  a  very  old  variety  hav¬ 
ing  long  spikes  of  pale  pink  flowers  dur¬ 
ing  March  and  April. 

A.  Wells. 

Chard. 


Procuring  Good  Onions. 

Make  a  sowing  of  a  good  variety  on  a 
piece  of  light  ground  about  the  second 
wreek  in  May,  watering  after  sowing, 
should  the  weather  be  dry;  the  rest  of  the 
season  keeping  the  plot  free  from  weeds. 

When  the  bulbs  are  ripe  lift  and  store 
in  cool,  dry  quarters,  and  early  in  spring, 
should  the  weather  give  a  favourable 
opportunity,  plant  the  bulbs  in  rows  1 
foot  apart  and  8  inches  between  the  bulbs, 
on  a  piece  of  good  ground ;  when  plant¬ 
ing,  half  bury  the  bulbs.  Subsequently 
weilTioe  between  the  rows,  and  water  fre¬ 
quently  in  dry  weather,  at  the  same  time 
giving  a  dressing  of  some  approved  ferti¬ 
liser. 

The  above  plan  is  commendable  to  those 
who  have  no  facilities  for  raising  seeds  in 
heat  as  well  as  those  whose  autumn  sowings 
generally  go  off  in  winter,  as  fine  bulbs 
may  be  the  result. 

J.  R. 


Growing  Tuberoses  Out  of  Doors. 

One  never  has  too  many  Tuberoses  at 
any  time.  They  being  in  great  demand 
here,  I  tried  the  experiment  of  growing 
them  in  the  open  border  with  excellent 
results.  To  grow  them  successfully  out 
of  doors  it  is  essential  to  select  a  sheltered 
position.  Plant  the  bulbs  any  time  dur¬ 
ing  May  six  inches  apart  and  four  inches 
deep,  using  plenty  of  sand  around  the 
bulbs  if  the  soil  is  at  all  damp  or  stick}’. 
With  me  they  have  never  failed  to  grow, 
and  during  July  and  August  push  up  their 
spikes  freely.  If  the  autumn  is  fine  and 
warm,  they  bloom  in  the  open,  otherwise 
take  them  up,  pot  them  singly  into 
5  in.  or  6  in.  pots,  and  finish  them  under 
glass. 

L.  S.  Small. 

Beckenham. 


Wallflowers. 

While  this  valuable  flower  fills  the  gar¬ 
den  with  beauty  and  fragrance  in  April 
and  May,  we  should  be  reminded  that  now 
is  the  time  to  sow  the  seed  for  next  year’s 
supply.  If  delayed  to  about  June  or  July 
the  plants  are  unable  to  develop  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  withstand  the  variable  winter. 
Sow  in  an  open  border  of  rather  poor  soil, 
in  shallow  drills  a  foot  apart.  Supply  the 
bed  with  water  if  the  soil  becomes  unduly 
dry  and  unkindly  for  germination.  When 
the  seedlings  are  fairly  high  transplant  out 
some  inches  apart.  In  a  few  weeks’ 
time  another  transplanting  should  be 
done,  say  to  10  inches  each  way.  If  not 
inclined  to  be  bushy,  pinch  out  the  lead- 
ing  growths.  Keep  well  supplied  with 
water,  and  in  October  lift  the  plants  with 
good  balls  of  soil,  and  transfer  to  flower 
beds,  bo'xes,  pots,  or  other  permanent 
florvering  quarters. 

A.  V.  M. 

Wishaw. 


American  Tree  Carnations. 

American-.  Tree  Carnations  can  be 
grown  by  anyone  who  is  the  possessor  of  a 
greenhouse  as  long  as  it  is  moderately 
heated,  kept,  say,  at  a  temperature  of 
about  50  deg.  at  night.  Their  propaga¬ 
tion  is  by  cuttings  struck  in  a  bottom 
heat  of  from  60  deg.  to  65  deg.,  in  boxes 
of  sand  placed  on  a  hot  bed.  They  must 
on  no  account  be  coddled,  but  should 
have  free  ventilation  and  an  abundance  of 
light.  When  the  cuttings  are  rooted  they 
should  be  potted  off  into  seventv-two’s, 
and  when  the  roots  have  filled  the  pots 
into  sixties,  next  into  forty-eights,  and 
finally,  into  thirty-two’s.  The  most  suit¬ 
able  compost  for  Carnations  is  three  parts 
loam,  two  parts  sand,  one  part  leaf-  mould, 
and  one  part  cow  manure.  Great  care  is 
required  in  watering,  as  an  overdose 
would  easily  settle  the  plants.  It  is  better, 
therefore,  to  err  on  the  dry  side. 

Gertrude  B.’  Glaxville. 

Cuckfield. 

- 4-M- - 

Caladiums. 


A  Letter 
To  the  Editor. 

Sir. — “Sunnyside”  is  usually  so 
practical  in  his  weekly  notes,  for  the 
‘‘Amateur’s  Greenhouse”  that  I  felt  con¬ 
vinced  he  made  a  slip  of  the  pen  when 
he  recommended  Caladiums  for  room 
adornment  in  winter,  as  my  experience 
of  these  plants  has  always  been’ thorough 
ripening  of  the  t,ubers  in  the  autumn  and 
resting  in  a  stove  temperature  during 
winter  until  February. 

H.  Arnold. 

Sauchiebum. 

April  13,  1907. 
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Auricula  Brightness  (J.  Douglas). 

The  above  is  an  alpine  Auricula  with  a 
golden  centre,  dark  maroon  body  colour, 
and  rosy  edge.  It  is  described  as  an 
alpine  because  there  is  no  paste  in  the 
centre  of  the  flower.  An  Award  of 
Merit  was  accorded  to  Mr.  J.  .Douglas, 
Great  Bookham,  Surrey,  at  the  meeting 
of  the  R.H.S.  on  16th  April. 

- ¥++ - 

A  Fine  .  .  . 

I  Day  L i  1  y.  , 


(Hemerocallis  hybrida  luteola). 

Several  fine  new  Day  Lilies  have  been 
introduced  of  late,  among  them  being  the 
excellent  hybrid  above  named.  This  is 
the  result  of  a  cross  between  the  well 
known  H.  aurantiaca  major  and  H. 
Thunbergi.  The  colour  of  the  flowers  is 
even  a  richer  shade  of  yellow  than  that,  of 
H.  Thunbergi,  and  the  plant  is  as  re¬ 
markably  free-flowering  as  that  parent. 
In  size  of  bloom,  height,  and  robust  habit, 
the  hybrid  takes  after  H.  aurantiaca. 
major.  The  flowers,  indeed,  may  be 
called  extra  large,  a  fully  expanded  bloom 
measuring  upwards  of  6  inches  across. 

The  Hemerocallis  are  all  hardy  plants, 
not  at  all  fastidious  as  to  soil  or  situation, 
although  they  are  more  vigorous  when 
planted  in  fairly  moist  soil.  They  are 
plants  which  give  character  to  a  border 
of  hardy  perennial's,  being  of  distinct  and 
striking  appearance.  Like  most  plants 
of  a  clear  and  decisive  colour,  a  fair-sized 
group  consisting  of  a  dozen  plants  or  so 
should  be  planted,  when  a  very  fine  effect 
is  produced.  H.  hybrida  luteola  is  really 
a  plant  that  should  find  favour,  and  de¬ 
serves  to  be  largely  grown. 

Heather  Bell. 


A  Pretty  .  . 

J-leatl?. 


(Erica  australis'. 

For  gardens  where  Ericaceous  plants 
thrive,  the  various  hardy  species  of  Erica 
I  are  excellent  subjects,  for  they  continue 
to  grow  and  flower  year  after  year  with 
|  very  little  trouble  to  the  cultivator.  They 
readily  divide  themselves  into  two  sec¬ 
tions.  the  dwarf  set  and  those  of  arbore¬ 
scent  habit.  E.  australis  belongs  to  the 
latter  group,  for  it  grows  at  least  6  feet 
high.-  In  habit,  it  is  much  looser  than 
most  species,  and  if  not  repeatedly 
stopped  whilst  young,  long  straggling 
shoots  are  formed,  which  are  scarcely 
strong  enough  to  support  their  own 
veight.  By  repeated  stopping,  however, 
his  is  avoided,  and  fairly  well  furnished 
ilants  are  obtained.  The  flowers  are 
’ery  conspicuous  during  April,  being  red 
md  borne  very  freely.  F  or  grouping 
vith  such  plants  as  E.  lusitanica,  E. 
irborea,  or  E.  mediterranea,  it  is  an  ex- 
ellent  plant,  its  looser  habit  and  red 
lowers  forming  a  nice  contrast  to  those 
flants.  Being  a  native  of  Spain  and 
’ortugal,  E.  australis  is  a  little  tender, 
nd  should  not  be  planted  in  the  colder 
arts  of  the  country.  W.  D. 


Cabbage  Green’s  Express. 


We  illustrate  the  above  to  show  a  type 
of  Cabbage  which  may  be  regarded  as  a 
modern  descendant  of  the  old  Early 
Battersea.  This  peculiar  form  is  widest 
at  the  base  and  generally  narrowed  to  a 
point.  The  Early  Battersea,  which  was 
at  one  time  extensively  grown  by  the  mar¬ 
ket  gardeners  around  London,  has  now 
been  forgotten.  It  still  survives,  how¬ 
ever,  in  its  modern  descendants,  which 
are  practically  selections  of  what  growers 
consider  the  best  types. 

Some  have  been  selected  for  their 
earliness,  others  for  their  particular 
shape,  and  when  we  remember  that  all 
Cabbages,  Broccoli,  Brussels  Sprouts,  and 
Kales  of  all  kind  have  been  developed 
from  the  common  wild  Cabbage,  we  can 
understand  it  is  a  very  variable  subject, 
and  not  only  so,  but  is  liable  in  the  course 
of  cultivation  to  degenerate.  On  account 
of  this  the  growers  have  to  keep  on  con¬ 
tinually  selecting  the  best  types  which 
occur  in  their  plantations  to  keep  up  each 


The  advantage  of  this  type  of  Cabbage 
is  that  it  lies  close  to  the  ground,  is  not 
likely  to  be  blown  about  by  the  wind, 
and  being  of  a  small  or  moderate  size,  it 
can  be  planted  fairly  thickly  to  produce 
Cabbages  suitable  for  table,  and  which 
may  be  boiled  whole.  Very  frequently 
the  Cabbages  which  are  grown  for  market 
are  too  large,  and  require  to  be  cut. 
This  spoils  them  to  some  extent,  though 
that  fact  is  only  known  to  professional 
gardeners  and  to  the  people  in  private 
establishments  who  have  their  Cabbages 
grown  in  their  own  garden. 

Cultivators  often  spoil  their  Cabbages 
by  allowing  them  to  stand  too  long  in  the 
beds  until  they  become  drawn  and  spindly 
by  being  too  crowded.  To  get  the  best 
plants,  cultivators  should  sow  thinly,  and 
if  they  come  up  in  clumps,  they  should 
be  thinned  out  while  still  quite  small  to 
allow  them  to  develop  leaves  close  to  the 
ground  and  form  sturdy,  useful  plants. 

It  would  be  an  advantage  where  the 


Cabbage  Green’s  Express. 


type  true  to  name.  Forms  appear  in  the 
plantations  which  are  selected  on  account 
of  their  distinctness  and  names  are  given 
to  them. 

In  looking  at  the  accompanying  illus¬ 
tration  it  will  be  noted  there  is  no  bare 
stem.  The  leaves  are  closely  crowded 
together,  covering  the  short  stem  and 
lying  close  to  the  ground.  The  heart  is 
conical,  narrowed  to  a  blunt  point,  and 
the  leaves  are  conspicuously  wrinkled. 
Most  of  the  Cabbages  of  this  type  are 
early,  that  is,  they  soon  form  a  heart,  and 
for  this  reason  we  presume  that  they  have 
all  been  developed  from  the  original  Early 
Battersea  by  selection. 


seedlings  are  crowded  in  the  seed  bed  to 
lift  and  transplant  the  best  of  them  into 
another  bed.  This  is  an  additional  ad¬ 
vantage  where  the  seedlings  cannot  be 
planted  out  in  their  permanent  positions 
immediately  they  are  fit.  Transplanting 
induces  them  to  form  plenty  of  fibrous 
roots,  so  that  when  finally  planted  out 
they  take  readily  ‘to  the  soil  without  flag¬ 
ging  much,  and  little  check  is  therefore 
given  to  growth.  Readers  should  see  to 
this  matter  at  once,  and  if  they  cannot 
plant  out  their  Cabbages  in  a  day  or  two 
thev  should  either  thin  them  out  and  throw 
the  thinnings  away  or  transplant  them  into 
another  bed. 
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6difomol. 


The  above  is  the  title  of  a  book  in 
praise  of  everything  or  anything  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  country  and  the  pleasures  de¬ 
rivable  from  the  study  and  observation  of 
birds,  beasts,  and  flowers.  It  is  being 
issued  in  twelve  parts  at  is.  each  by 
Messrs.  Hodder  and  Stoughton,  Warwick 
Square,  London,  E.C.  Each  part  con- 
*  tains  water  colour  illustrations,  and  those 
in  Part  I.  are  entitled  “May  Blossoms,” 
“Rain,”  “The  Otter,”  “Wild  Hyacinths,” 
and  “The  Green  Woodpecker,”  the  latter 
being  rather  a  beautiful  bird  found  only 
in  the  south  of  England.  The  articles 
or  chapters,  of  which  there  are  eight,  in 
Part  I.  are  by  different  writers.  The 
hobbies  and  studies  of  various  people  are 
so  diverse  that  one  man  could  scarcely  do 
justice  to  all  of  them.  For  instance, 
only  certain  people  could  write  in  praise 
of  rain,  chiefly  market  gardeners  and  those 
whose  livelihood  is  dependent  upon  the 
successful  growth  of  plants,  that  being 
due  to  the  rain.  Nevertheless,  those  who 
are  fond  of  outdoor  exercise  will  find  both 
pleasurable  and  instructive  reading  in  the 
book. 

Experiments  with  Seed  Potatos. 

The  Agricultural  Department  of  the 
Lancashire  County  Council  has  been  mak¬ 
ing  extensive  experiments  with  Potatos, 
including  change  of  seed,  seed  from 
different  localities,  specified  varieties  of 
Potatos,  and  the  weight  of  produce.  Also 
experiments  with  various  'manures  on 
different  varieties  and  soils.  They  dwell 
strongly  on  the  superiority  of  seed  grown 
in  the  north,  and  as  an  example  of  their 
finding,  we  may  take  British  Queen  as  an 
example.  Seed  was  obtained  from  the 
north  and  south  and  sprouted  in  early 


spring  before  planting.  That  from  the 
north  gave  2  tons  10  cwts.  per  acre  more 
than  the  seed  from  the  south.  Un¬ 
sprouted  seeds  were  also  planted,  and  that 
from  the  north  gave  4.  tons  4  cwts.  3 
qrs.  more  of  large  seed  than  that  obtained 
from  the  south.  Taking  large  and  small 
seed  together,  the  northern  sprouted  seeds 
gave  a  total  of  15  tons  15  cwts.  1  qr.  per 
acre. 


\Maclaren  &■=  Sons. 

Tulipa  ostrowskyana. 


- - 

Rrajso-Catt.-Laelia  Veitchi. 

This  was  obtained  from  L.  purpurata 
x  Brassocattleya  digbyano-Mossiae.  The 
flowers  are  of  large  size  with  soft  rose 
sepals  and  petals.  The  lip  is  a  huge  size, 
and  rich,  rosy-purple,  with  a  yellow 
throat,  and  fringed  at  the  edges.  First- 
class  Certificate  to  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and 
Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  when  shown  at  the 
R.H.S.  meeting  on  16th  April. 


A 

Scarlet 


Tulip. 


(Tulipa  ostrowskyana). 

About  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  Regel, 
a  Russian  botanist,  was  very  active  in  col¬ 
lecting  new  plants  in  Asiatic  Russia. 
About  that  time  he  sent  over  to  this  coun¬ 
try  a  large  number  of  new  species  of  Tulip 
or,  in  other  words,  wild  Tulips.  Amongst 
them  was  one  which  he  named  after  one 
of  his  countrymen.  This  was  collected 
in  Turkestan,  and  was  brought  into  culti¬ 
vation  in  1884.  In  this  country  the  plant 
flowers  in  April  and  May,  being  one  of 
the  mid-season  species.  The  flowers  are 
produced  singly,  and  are  ij4  in.  to 
2  y?.  in.  long,  brilliant  orange-scarlet,  tinted 
with  orange  on  the  outside  of  the  seg¬ 
ments,  and  having  a  small  brown  blotch 
surrounded  with  a  yellow  band  at  the  base 
of  each  segment  inside. 

Readers  will  note  that  it  departs  from 
the  ordinary  cup-shape  of  the  early  flower¬ 
ing  or  bedding  Tulips  with  which  we  are 
most  familiar.  In  sunshine  the  flowers 
spread  open  and  the  segments,  which  are 
more  or  less  pointed,  become  rolled  back. 
Besides  colour,  it  differs  in  form  from  the 
bulk  of  the  garden  Tulips  which  belong 
to  T.  gesneriana.  It  is  quite  hardy,  and 
may  be  grown  in  the  garden  much  in  the 
same  way  as  the  better  known  species. 
It  is  more  or  less  closely  related  to  T. 
Didieri,  a  native  of  South  Europe. 

- - 


Tree  Paeonies. 


The  beautiful  Moutan  or  tree  Paeonies 
are  not  so  much  grown  by  owners  of  small 
gardens  as  they  deserve  to  be,  considering 
that  they  are  not  at  all  particular  as  to  soil 
and  situation,  and  are,  moreover,  nearly 
hardy,  requiring  but  slight  protection 
during  the  winter,  such  as  a  little  bracken 
or  spruce  fir  boughs.  They  are  also 
valuable  for  planting  in  isolated  groups 
either  singly  or  in  beds,  the  foliage  being 
extremely  handsome  in  outline  and  colour¬ 
ing.  Very  few  plants,  however,  pay 
better  for  generous  treatment,  which 
should  take  the  form  of  well-trenched 
ground  to  which  has  been  added  a  plenti¬ 
ful  supply  of  rotten  manure.  Given  this, 
and  an  annual  top  dressing  of  short 
manure,  the  result  will  be  grand  plants, 
the  beauty  of  which  when  in  bloom  it 
will  be  impossible  to  overrate. 

Planting  should  be  done  in  early  spring, 
and  just  previous  to  and  during  the  flower¬ 
ing  season  a  good  watering  will  greatly 
help  in  the  production  of  well  developed 
blooms.  Tree  Paeonies  require  but  little 
pruning,  merely  cutting  out  any  decayed 
wood  and  keeping  them  clean.  They 
are  also  especially  useful  for  growing  in 
pots  for  conservatory  decoration,  after 
which  they  may  be  plunged  in  ashes  in 
the  open  during  summer  and  autumn, 
until  the  time  arrives  for  taking  them 
under  cover  again.  When  growing  in 
pots  an  occasional  dose  of  liquid  manure 
Mill  greatly  assist  them. 

A.  Ashmore. 
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flew  Potatos  for  Christmas 
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New  Potatos  at  Christmas  are  well 
within  the  reach  of  everyone,  even  though 
no  greenhouse  or  cold  frame  is  owned. 
All  that  is  required  is  a  frost-proof  room, 
or  even  shed,  and  a  small  stock  of  large, 
sound  old  tubers.  Diseased  tubers  are 
useless,  and  any  that  have  been  stabbed 
by  the  fork  at  lifting  time  should  also  be 
rejected. 

To  make  a  start,  either  purchase,  or  se¬ 
lect  from  the  stock  of  old  eating  tubers, 
a  dozen  or  so  good  specimens.  A  dozen 
large  tubers,  weighing  about  6  ozs.  or 
8  ozs.  each,  will  give  sufficient  new  Potatos 
to  serve  about  six  people  for  dinner, 
though  something  will  depend  upon 
appetite.  My  own  stock  of  tubers  reserved 
for  giving  new  Potatos  at  Christmas  aver¬ 
age  nearly  1  lb.  each,  one  giant  weighing 
1  y2  lbs.;  but  they  were  specially  selected 
for  the  purpose  at  lifting  time.  If  tubers 
of  8  oz.  each  can  be  obtained,  several 
excellent  new  Potatos  may  be  got  from 
each.  The  tubers  shrivel  very  much  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer,  hence  the  need  of  start¬ 
ing  with  big  ones. 

Briefly,  the  whole  modus  operandi  of 
Christmas  new  Potato  growing  is  selecting 
good,  sound  and  large  tubers,  keeping 
these  in  a  fairly  -dry  place,  rubbing  off 
all  shoots  as  they  appear,  and  packing 
the  tubers  away  in  soil  about  six  weeks 
to  two  months  before  new  Potatos  are 
wanted.  The  thing  is  simplicity  itself 
and  within  the  reach  of  all.  And  now 
for  details. 

At  the  present  time  the  tubers  should 
be  stood  out,  just  clear  of  each  other, 
near  a  window  in  a  spare  room  or  shed  ; 
if  the  latter,  it  should  not  be  too  damp, 
or  the  tubers  may  rot.  Wherever  the 
tubers  have  been  before  now,  and  whoever 
has  kept  them,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that 
they  have  already  grown  at  least  one 
batch  of  shoots  or  sprouts,  and  had  them 
removed.  But  other  shoots  will  follow, 
as  each  Potato  “eye”  generally  contains 
several  latent  buds.  A  watch  should  be 
kept  for  these  shoots,  and  they  should  be 
rubbed  off  as  they  show-,  otherwise  the 
tubers  will  be  weakened.  This  removal 
of  shoots  will,  however,  give  little  trouble, 
and  probablv  shoot  production  will  cease 
altogether  before  August. 

Should  the  tubers  shrivel  much  they 
should  be  removed  to  a  cooler,  moister 
place — my  own  do  best  in  June,  July,  and 
August  in  a  wood  shed  which  is  shaded  by 
a  large  tree.  Here  they  stay  until  Octo¬ 
ber,  when  the  first  batch  is  put  into  the 
way  of  producing  young  ones.  The  batch 
which  gives  the  Christmas  supply  is  started 
at  the  middle  of  October,  but  six  weeks  is 
sufficient  time  to  allow  when  the  tubers 
are  kept  in  an  indoor  warm  .room. 

A  condensed  milk  box  is  an  excellent 
receptacle  for  the  tubers  at  starting  time. 
On  the  bottom  of  this  a  layer  of  leaf 
mould,  cocoanut  fibre  refuse,  or  even  fine 
and  fairly  dry  garden  soil  is  spread  to  the 
depth  of  an  inch.  On  this  the  old  tubers 
are  arranged  in  a  single  tier,  allowing  a 
clear  space  of  6  in.  between  them ;  they 


- - x 

Now  is  the  Time  .  , 

.  .  .  To  Start  Them. 

should  also  be  kept  at  least  2  in.  away 
from  the  sides  of  the  'box.  Over  the 
layer  of  Potatos  another  layer  of  leaf 
mould  is  spread,  then  another  lot  of 
Potatos,  and  so  on  until  the  box  is  full ; 
the  final  layer  should  be  of  leaf  mould, 
and  the  layers  between  the  tubers  should 
be  2  in.  in  depth. 

There  need  be  no  fuither  covering  of 
the  box,  and  no  water  should  be  given, 
care  having  been  taken  that  the  leaf 
mould  or  soil  used  was  moist  without 
being  wet.  The  best  place  to  stand  the 
box  will  vary  with  convenience.  In  a 
kitchen  cupboard,  stood  on  the  floor 
boards,  I  have  found  a  good  place  when 
early  crops  were  wanted,  new  Potatos 
being  obtainable  in  about  a  month  from 
such  a  position.  There  is,  however,  a 
danger  of  the  soil  becoming  too  dry,  and 
this  would  stop  production. 

Taking  all  things  into  consideration, 
perhaps  the  best  average  place  in  a  house 
is  on  the  tiled  floor  of  a  larder,  that  is 
if  the  place  is  frost-proof.  Here  about 
two  months  would  probably-  elapse  before 
Potatos  large  enough  to  eat  were  formed, 
but  as  a  start  can  safely  be  made  at  the 
end  of  September  there  need  be  no  fear 
of  the  crop  not  being  in  time  for  the 
Christmas  dinner.  The  young  Potatos 
are  simply  produced  at  the  expense  of  the 
substance  of  the  old  ones,  neither  shoots, 
leaves,  nor  roots  being  formed.  To 
gather  the  crop,  scrape  away  the  soil,  and 


lift  out  the  old  tuber  with  its  crop  of 
young  ones.  Up-to-date  is  one  of  the 
best  varieties  for  this  purpose. 

Silver  Sand. 

- 

Odontoglossum  ardentissimum  Herbert  God¬ 
son. 

We  have  now  got  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  varieties  of  the  ardentissimum  type 
characterised  by  numerous  blotches  on 
the  sepals  and  petals.  The  flowers  of 
this  variety  are  nearly  round,  with  short 
and  broad  sepals  and  petals  heavily 
blotched  with  maroon-crimson.  First- 
class  Certificate  to  H.  S.  Gordon,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  G.  Day),  West  Hill,  Put¬ 
ney,  by  the  R.H.S.,  on  16th  April. 

- ♦+> - 

The  Starry - 

Magnolia. 


(Magnolia  stellata). 

Several  of  the  Magnolias  are  well  fitted 
for  planting  in  small  gardens,  but  none 
more  so  than,  this,  as- it  is  one  of  the 
dwarfest  and  most  easily  accommodated 
where  space  is  limited.  It  is  also  the 
earliest  to  flower,  coming  into  bloom  in 
March  or  April,  according  to  the  mildness 
of  the  weather  preceding  that  time.  The 
flowers  consist  of  numerous  long,  narrow- 
petals,  giving  the  flowers  a  starry  appear¬ 
ance.  and  in  this  respect  it  differs  from 
most  other  Magnolias  which  have  fewer 
and  broader  petals  mostly  arranged  in  the 
form  of  a  cup.  In  this  case  the  petals 


Magnolia  stellata. 
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spread  widely  open.  The  plants  may 
bloom  freely  from  the  time  they  are  12  in. 
high,  and  3^4  ft.  is  usually  the  limit  of 
the  height  of  plants  we  see  in  gardens.  It 
is  a  Japanese  species,  and  often  cultivated 
under  the  name  of  M.  halleana. 

Many  of  the  Magnolias,  especially  those 
which  attain  the  size  of  trees,  are  difficult 
to  transplant  owing  to  the  fleshy  character 
of  the  roots.  M.  stellata  is  one  of  the 
easiest,  however,  to  transplant,  being  more 
of  the  nature  of  a  dwarf  shrub  than  a  tree, 
and  producing  more  fibrous  roots.  On 
account  of  the  fleshy  character  of  the  roots, 
the  best  time  to  transplant  Magnolias  is 
in  spring,  just  before  growth  commences, 
and  as  this  is  an  early  flowering  one,  it 
should  be  transplanted  in  February  in  the 
south  of  England,  though  it  might  still 
be  transplanted  in  March,  and  in  the  far 
north  the  end  of  March  would  be  the  best 
time.  As  may  be  seen  by  the  illustra¬ 
tion,  the  flowers  come  in  advance  of  the 
leaves. 

The  usual  methods  of  propagating  Mag¬ 
nolias,  are  bv  seeds  and  by  layers  in  the 
case  of  established  plants.  In  July  the 
voung  shoots  may  have  a  tongue  cut  in 
them  similar  to  that  of  a  Carnation  and 
pegged  down  on  the  soil.  A  little  fresh 
sdil  consisting  of  loam,  leaf  mould,  and 
sand  would  encourage  the  production  of 
roots.  The  layers  should  be  watered  twice 
or  'three  times  a  Week  if  the  weather 
happens  to  be  dry  at  the  time. 

- - 

The  .  .  . 

^aidephaif  Tree 

A  Letter 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir. — In  one  of  your  April  numbers  of 
the  “  G.  W.”  Mr.  Wyness  jefers  to  a  short 
story,  as  he  terms  it,  re  the  Maidenhair 
Tree,  which  appeared  in  the  letter  com¬ 
petition.  When  I  mentioned  that  speci¬ 
mens  of  this  beautiful  tree  run  to  80  fee't 
high  in  England,  my  critic  desires  to  know 
of  the  locality  of  my  statement.  Since 
then  I  have  been  in  communication  with 
the  gardener,  Mr.  R.  Rintoul,  Melbury 
Park,  Dorchester,  and  he  kindly  gives  the 
following  information.  The  Maidenhair 
Tree  you  ask  about  is  still  here,  80  feet 
high  or  more,  7  feet  in  girth,  3  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  still  in  good  health  and 
going  up  yearly.  Beside  it  is  a  Tulip 
Tree,  Liriodendron,  about  the  same 
height,  which  girths  13  feet,  3  feet  from 
"the  turf.  Mr.  Rintoul  continues  his  letter 
on  many  more  interesting  trees.  In  our 
northern  gardens  I  have  come  •  across 
several  Maidenhair  Trees  about  8  and  10 
feet  high,  but  really  poor  examples.  To 
see  it  tacked  against  a  wall  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  a  different  subject  altogether,  and  it 
was  not  far  amiss  to  say  that  it  has  a 
struggle  for  existence  with  a  sheltered  wall 
in  Scotland. 

Wishaw.  A.  V.  M. 

- - 

It  is  not  possible  for  .a  Christian  man 
to  walk  across  so  much  as  a  rood  of  the 
natural  earth,  his  mind  unagitated  and 
rightly  poised,  without  receiving  strength 
and  hope  from  some  stone,  flower,  leaf, 
or  sound.” — RXJSKIN. 


The  Flower  Garden. 

The  Lateness  of  the  Season. 

On  consulting  my  last  year’s  notebook,  I 
find  we  are  behind  (the  season  with  most 
things.  ■  The  majority  of  my  Daffodils  were 
a  week  or  ten  days  later  than  they  were  last 
year.  'Of  course  there  is  some  consolation  in 
the  fact  that  a  late  start  means  a  later  finish, 
and  so  it  happens  quite  a  number  oif  my 
Daffodils,  and  Other  bulhs  too,  are  still 
blooming.  Such  would  not  have  been  the 
case  had  I  been  residing  a  few  miles  away, 
for  a  friend’s  garden  was  literally  battered 
to  pieces  by  a  terrific  storm  of  ( hail  and 
snow  that  fell  last  month.  It  is  extra¬ 
ordinary  how  the  weather  (plays  such  pranks 
within  a  short  area. 

I  cannot  admit  that  April  was  an  ideal 
month,  for  the  weather  was  extremely 
changeable.  However,  I  must  say  that  I 
was  glad  that  we  had  a  good  deal  of  rain, 
for  it  helped  my  newly-planted  stuff  con¬ 
siderably.  Indeed,  had  the  weather  been  on 
a  par  with  that  of  last  year  I  am  afraid  I 
should  be  mourning  the  loss  of  many  things. 
The  Gardening-  Diary. 

The  above  remarks  tend  to  show  that  a 
gardening  notebook  is  of  some  interest,  even 
after  it  is  filled  up.  Apart  from  weather 
notes,  a  diary  is  useful  ifor  dotting  down 
notes  respecting  crops  and  their  movements. 
Of  course  the  ordinary  pocket  diary  is  of 
little  use  for  keeping  a  record  of  all  the 
things  grown.  A  stock  book  should  also  be 
kept,  so  that  full  details  as  to  sowing,  plant¬ 
ing,  flowering,  etc.,  may  be  entered.  I  dare 
say  some  would  think  this  an  awful  fag, 
but  it  is  really  valuable  in,  the  end,  for  one’s 
memory  cannot  be  relied  upon.  Many  a  time 
I  have  been  glad  to  go.  back  to  an  old  stock 
book  for  reference.  I  generally  use  a  phono 
book  for  the  purpose,  and  I  might  add  that 
the  nimble  shorthand  is  very  useful,  even 
for  making  garden  notes. 

Roses. 

Roses  are  getting  away  finely  now,  and  to 
my  excited  imagination  the  bushes  look  bet¬ 
ter  than  usual.  The  mild  weather,  and  ab¬ 
sence  of  bitter  winds  and  frosty  nights  of 
late,  have  set  them  off  strongly,  and  this 
seems  to  suggest  that  the  complete  rest  which 
the  'severe  winter  enforced  has  done  them 
good. 

Retardation  of  Plants. 

It  is  a  well-known,  fact  that  before  Rhu¬ 
barb,  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  and  such  things 
can  be  forced  they  must  be  -subjected  to  a 
cold  temperature,  or  otherwise  sent  to  sleep. 
Etherisation  is  a  means  that  is  being  em¬ 
ployed  to  make  plants  rest  artificially"-.  Cold 
storage  also  compels  a  complete  rest.  Conse¬ 
quently  when  brought  into  a  warm  atmos¬ 
phere  the  plants  wake  up  with  a  rush,  and 
endeavour  to  beat  nature  all  the  way.  The 
same  applies  to  plants  out  of  doors.  A 
severe  and  long  winter  holds  them  in  check, 
and  when  the  weather  does  change  the  sap 
moves  at  onoe,  and  the  plants  try  to  make 
up  for  lost  time. 

Weeds  and  the  Hoe. 

I  wish  it  were  possible  to  put  weeds  to 
sleep  for  all  time.  Whilst  I  have  been  busy- 
preparing  my  new  quarters,  the  old  have 
become  smothered  with  weed  seedlings  of  all 
descriptions.  There  are  many  garden  flowers 
that  will  become  weeds  if  left  alone.  Last 
year  I  devoted  a  large  patch  to  Poppies  of 
all  descriptions.  I  have  now  enough  Poppy 


seedlings-  to  cover  a  ten  acre  field.  Of 
course  when  annuals  set  themselves  on  a 
par  with  weeds  there  is  only  one  way  to  deal 
with  them.  Bring  forth  the  hoe  and  conduct 
a  wholesale  slaughter.  Hoeing  time  is 
really  at  hand  now,  and  a  rusty  hoe  indi¬ 
cates  a  lazy  gardener,  unless  he  is  like  my¬ 
self,  too  busy  to  keep  it  bright  all  the  time. 
Poor  man  !  "Now  is  a  good  time  to  stop  the 
antics  of  weeds  that  infest  paths  and  drives. 
A  dose  of  weed  killer  applied  when  the 
ground  is  moist  will  save  much  worry  and 
will  net  blunt  -the  hoe.  Some  prefer  to  use 
an  old  knife  for  digging  out  the  weeds,  hut 
this  compels  kneeling,  and  if  you  get  house¬ 
maid’s  knee  through  weeding  your  own 
drive  who  pays  the  compensation? 

Planting-  Annuals. 

The  planting  out  of  annuals  that  have 
been  hardened  off  may  take  place  from  now 
onward.  Never  he  in  a  great  hurry,  how¬ 
ever.  If  Asters  and  the  like  are  set  ou.t  when 
only  just  out  of  the  rough  leaf  stage,  it  is 
even  chances  that  they  will  get  scorched  up, 
or  else  hoed  out.  The  plants  should  be  so 
large  that  a  trowel  i-s  required  to  make  a 
hole,  not  a  toothpick. 

Pansies  and  Violas. 

Newly-planted  Pansies  and  Violas  are 
running  into  bloom,  but  if  they  are  new 
stock  from  the  nursery  it  is  advisable  to  re¬ 
move  the  buds  for  a  week  or  two,  so  that  the 
plants  may  gain  in  size  before  hot  weather 
comes.  If  these  plants  are  on  dry,  light 
soil  a  mulch  will  obviate  a  lot  of  trouble.  A 
sprinkling  with  the  water  can  after  a  warm 
day  will  help  the  plants  along,  but  do  not 
soak  the  beds,  or  it  will  he  a  constant  job. 
Car-nations. 

Watch  Carnations  carefully  in  order  that 
the  spot  disease  may  he  tackled  should  it 
appear.  Stake  these  plants  as  soon  as  the 
shoots  begin  to  push  upward. 

Sweet  Peas. 

Any  Sweet  Peas  that  have  reached  the 
height  of  four  inches  should  now  be  got  in 
position  at  once.  Hold  back  laggards  for  a 
week  or  two. 

Herbaceous  Plants. 

Herbaceous  plants  that  are  sending  up  a 
great  number  of  shoots  will  -pay  for  thinning 
out.  Remove  the  weakest  growths,  be  they 
Phloxes  or  anything  else.  The  flowers  are 
all  the  better  for  it. 

Propagating  Violets. 

Violet  propagation  should  be  pushed  on 
with.  Either  runners  or  divisions  will  do, 
but  it  is  generally  admitted  that  rooted  run¬ 
ners  do  best. 

Grass  is  growing  amazingly,  and  must  be 
constantly  mowed  to  keep  it  in  decent  trim. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

Insect  Pests. 

An  eagle  eye  should  be  on  the  watch  for 
maggots  and  caterpillars  on  fruit  trees. 
Give  these  wre-tches  a  few  dajrs  start  and 
there  is  trouble  in  store.  Quassia  chips  and 
soft  soap,  3  lbs.  of  each  with  25  gallons  of 
water,  is  a  ver}"-  good  mixture  to  cause 
biliousness  among  the  gooseberr}"-  caterpil¬ 
lars.  The  chips,  of  course,  must  be  boiled. 
Raspberries. 

Raspberries  also  should  have  a  dose  if  they 
are  known  to  be  infested  with  maggot.  This 
fruit  paj's  for  heavy  mulching.  Cut  away 
all  suckers  that  run  away  from  the  rows. 
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Wall  Trees. 

Wall  trees  should  be  finally  overhauled  so 
that  superfluous  shoots  may  be  pinched  back. 
Keep  only  those  required  to  make  well 

balanced  trees. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Beans. 

If  Runner  Beans  have  not  been  sown,  do 
not  hesitate  to  get  in  a  row  or  two.  Do 
not  sow  deeper  than  three  inches. 

Cauliflowers. 

Cauliflowers  raised  in  boxes  will  be  want¬ 
ing  more  room  and  should  now  be  set  out, 
about  2ft.  apart  on  rich  soil.  Do  not  plant 
weak  stuff,  as  they  generally  button.  I  saw 
a  man  setting  out  Cauliflowers  in  mid-April, 
the  plants  being  only  just  in  the  rough  leaf 
stage.  Tiny  stuff  of  that  kind  would  not  be 
enough  for  a  slug’s  supper. 

Potatos. 

Do  not  forget  the  pushing  shoots  of 
Potatos.  A  bit  of  frost  and  down  they  will 
go.  I  remember  an  old  song,  which  suggested 
keep  on  doing  i.t.  It  is  certainly  a  safe  rule 
when  dealing  with  Potatos.  Keep  on  draw¬ 
ing  the  earth  round  the  stems,  for  a  singed 
leaf  or  two  is  not  serious,  but  a  frozen  stem 
spells  ruin  to  the  crop. 

Lettuce  and  Radish. 

Keep  on  sowing  Lettuce  and  Radish  seed, 
just  enough  to  keep  wants  supplied. 

Spinach,  too,  wants  to  go  in  frequently. 
Peas. 

More  Peas  may  be  sown,  if  the  supply  is 
not  exhausted.  Dp  not,  however,  sow  by 
the  side  of  the  earliest  sown  batch.  The 
plan  will  not  answer  at  all,  for  the  late 
lot  will  be  towering  over  the  others  before 
they  have  a  chance  to  pod. 

Long  Carrots  and  Beet  should  go  in  any 
time  now. 

Asparagus. 

The  last  chance  for  an  Asparagus  bed  is 
passing.  The  plants  are  on  the  move  now, 
and  that  is  the  time  to  catch  them.  One  or 
two  years  old  plants  'give  the  best  results, 
but  three-year-old  plants  begin  to  bear 
earlier.  No  cutting  this  year,  though. 
Leeks. 

Leeks,  if  strong  and  hardy,  should  be  set 
in  shallow,  well  manured  trenches. 

Seakale. 

Pile  on  more  earth  above  Seakale  crowns 
that  are  being,  blanched  without  manure. 
To  my  mind,  earthed  Seakale  is  better  than 
forced  stuff. 

The  hoe  should  be  scuffling  round  things 
now,  so  that  caked  ground  is  given  small 
chances.  Horti 


The  Amateur’s  Greenhouse. 

Sowing  Primula  obconica. 

Unfortunately,  through  alarmist  reports 
as  to  the  poisonous  properties  of  its  leaves, 
this  pretty  Primula  has  come  to  have  a  bad 
name,  and  many  who  would  otherwise  grow 
it  now  exclude  it  from  their  houses.  In 
spite  of  this  prejudice,  I  question  if  a  better 
and  prettier  amateur’s  plant  exists,  and  I 
strongly  advise  everybody  to  give  it  a  trial, 
i  ne  01  u  pale  lilac  form,  with  its  multitudes 
ot  small  and  long-lived  flowers,  is  now  left 
tar  behind  by  the  new  and  improved  strain 
which  many  seedsmen  offer,  and  I  would 
advocate  the  claims  of  the  latter  when  sow¬ 
ing  seed.  Now  is  a  splendid  time  to  sow, 
as  earlier  sowings  frequently  fail  badly, 
bow  thinly,  in  a  well-drained  seed  pan, 
Keep  m  the  greenhouse,  and  prick  off  and 
pot  on  the  seedlings  as  with  the  ordinary 
Chinese  Primula.  As  cut  flowers  Primula 
obconica  lasts  longer  than  almost  any  green¬ 
house  flower  grown,  and  a  few  old  plants 
put  out  in  a  bed  will  supply  dozens  of 


Gloxinias. 

As  the  flowers  of  the  early  plants  open 
they  must  be  shaded,  as  strong  sun  quickly 
ruins  them.  If  a  creeper,  or  a  grape  vine, 
covers  the  roof  of  the  house,  stand  the 
Gloxinias  under  this.  As  syringing  would 
spoil  the  flowers,  and  is  not  appreciated  by 
the  plants  at  any  time,  means  must  be  de¬ 
vised  of  keeping  their  surroundings  moist, 
otherwise  disfiguring  brown  patches  will  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  leaves,  due  to  attack  by  a  small, 
spider-like  mite.  All  plants  showing  buds 
and  opening'  flowers  should  receive  ma- 
nurial  assistance,  liquid  cow  manure  being 
excellent.  Whatever  is  used  should  not  be 
poured  among  the  leaves  and  flower  stems, 
or  trouble  will  ensue. 

Grape  Vines. 

In  warm  greenhouses  the  grower  should 
now  be  able  to  tell  which  of  his  embryo 
bunches  of  Grapes  are  likely  to  be  best.  As 
a  rule,  one  bunch  to  each  lateral,  or  side 
shoot,  is  sufficient  to  retain ;  but  two  bunches 
may  be  left  on  a  strong  lateral  when  a  shoot 
on  either  side  of  it  misses  producing  a 
bunch.  All  things  being  equal,  of  two 
bunches  on  a  lateral,  retain  the  one  nearest 
the  main  stem  of  the  vine,  and  when  the 
choice  of  the  bunch  is  made,  the  shoot  bear¬ 
ing^  it  should  have  its  point  pinched  out. 
This  pinching  is  preferably  done  at  about 
two  good  leaves  beyond  the  bunch,  but  no 
hard  and  fast  rule^should  here  be  followed. 
If  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  four  good 
leaves,  retain  four,  and  so  on.  The  point 
to  remember  is  that  each  leaf  will  send  out 
a  shoot  from  its  axil,  and  this  shoot  when 
pinched,  as  it  must  be,  to  one  leaf,  will  also 
emit  a  shoot,  and  so  on,  until  the  end  of 
the  growing  season.  Thus,  there  is  some¬ 
thing  more  to  provide  room  for  than  the 
actual  leaves  now  retained. 
Summer-Flowering:  Geraniums. 

Plants  to  bloom  about  July  and  onwards 
should  be  now  placed  in  their  flowering 
pots.  On  no  account  overpot ;  a  pot  two 
sizes  larger  than  the  one  the  plants  are  now 
in  should  be  ample.  Use  good  loam,  rather 
sandy  in  character,  and  mix  with  it  a  little 
lime  or  old  pounded  mortar.  Above  all 
things,  pot  firmly  and  stand  in  the  full 
sun  ;  loose  potting  and  a  shady  position  will 
mean  leaves  of  tremendous  size  and  few 
flowers.  Do  not  be  afraid  to  pinch  the 
points  out  of  any  shoots  whose  length  spoils 
the  symmetry  of  the  plants. 

Roses  in  Pots  and  Borders. 

Greenfly  is  now  becoming  a  nuisance  on 
these,  and  should  be  killed  by  vaporising  on 
a  calm  evening.  The  young  foliage  of 
Roses  is  very  tender,  and  tobacco  paper 
often  injures  them,  therefore  rely  upon  one 
of  the  nicotine  preparations  advertised,  and 
carefully  keep  to  the  prescribed  strength. 
Feed  and  water  well,  or  mildew  will  prob¬ 
ably  appear.  Climbing  Roses,  whether  in 
pots  or  planted  out,  should  be  top-dressed 
with  some  rich  old  manure ;  or  some  good 
loam  which  has  had  a  handful  of  bone  flour 
mixed  with  it. 

Genistas  or  Cytisuses. 

These  delightful  plants  are  among  the 
sweetest  occupants  of  the  spring  greenhouse, 
and  should  be  largely  grown  by  all  who 
love  a  perfume  which  is  sweet  and  refresh¬ 
ing  without  cloying.  As  the  plants  go  out 
of  flower,  they  should  be  cut  well  back. 
There  is  no  particular  way  of  doing  this. 
I  have  pruned  hundreds  by  drawing  the  left 
hand  up  the  plant  to  gather  it  into  a  bunch, 
and  then  cutting  the  tops  off  with  knife  or 
scissors — much  as  a  country  barber  cuts  hair. 
(My  apologies  to  any  rural  tonsorial  artist 
who  reads  these  lines.)  After  cutting  back, 
keep  the  plants  warm  and  well  syringed  to 
induce  new  growth. 

Tomatos  for  Autumn  Shows. 

I ‘know  that  many  readers  make  a  point 
of  pot  hunting  at  autumn  shows,  and  To¬ 
matos  are  one  of  their  favourites.  Let  me 


advise  those  who  have  to  encounter  strong 
opposition,  to  sow  a  few  seeds  now.  If 
properly  tended,  the  plants  will  give  of 
their  very  best  in  August,  and  produce  far 
finer  fruits  than  those  which  have  become 
somewhat  exhausted  through  bearing  the 
brunt  of  the  summer’s  supply. 

SlINNYSIDE. 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

Seed  Sowing-. 

Where  facilities  for  the  more  rapid  germi¬ 
nation  of  seed  are  at  command,  the  period 
between  the  sowing  and  germination  is  very 
considerably  diminished.  In  fact,  a  few 
days  will  often  suffice  to  indicate  that  the 
seeds  are  swelling,  and  a  matter  of  three  or 
four  weeks  produces  seedlings  in  leaf.  With 
the  more  rapid  germination,  will  accompany 
facilities  for  quicker  development  of  growth 
and  by  keeping  the  young  plants,  constantly 
in  a  growing  state,  until  the  flowering  stage 
is  reached,  the  period  between  sowing  and 
flowering,  compared  with  the  the  older 
methods,  is  very  considerably  diminished, 
from  three  to  five  years  being  ample  time 
in  which  to  procure  flowering  plants. 

The  usual  propagating  case,  that  is  pro¬ 
vided  in  most  gardens  of  the  present  day, 
will  answer  the  requirements  for  the  suc¬ 
cessful  raising  of  the  Epiphytal  kinds,  such 
as  Cattleyas,  Dendrobiums,  Epidendrums, 
etc.  Where  this  is  at  command  there  are 
several  ways  of  sowing  the  seed.  One  of 
the  most  simple  is  to  get  a  piece  of  new 
linen,  or  canvas,  such  as  we  have  in  common 
use  for  our  roof  blinds.  This  should  be 
first  placed  in  a  saucepan  and  boiled.  Select 
some  4-inch  pots  and  stretch  the  canvas  over 
the  top  of  them,  and  cut  it  off  about  half- 
an-inch  larger  than  the  outer  rim  of  the  pot. 
The  pot  should  then  be  filled  with  drainage 
to  about  half  its  depth  and  covered  with  a 
little  clean  sphagnum  moss.  Take  the  piece 
of  canvas  that  has  been  cut  to  shape,  hold- 
ing  it  in  the  hollow  of  the  hand,  sufficient 
chopped  moss  being  at  hand,  which,  when 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  canvas,  may  be 
rolled  into  a  ball  by  folding  the  canvas 
around  it.  Drop  the  ball  thus  made  into 
the  prepared  pot  with  the  joined  edges  at 
the  bottom,  and  then  prick  a  little  more 
moss  about  the  outer  edges,  between  the  ball 
and  the  po-t,  to  prevent  it  from  springing 
out  of  position.  This  should  be  watered 
with  rain  water  and  placed  in  the  propa¬ 
gating  case  a  day  or  two  before  the  seed 
is  sown,  which  wild  prevent  ■  chill  to  some 
extent. 

The  bed  being  thus  prepared,  the  seed 
may  be  sown  thinly  over  the  whole  surface, 
and  all  that  will  be  required  is  an  even  t<  m- 
perature  of  about  80  to  85  degrees  and  care- 
ful^  watering  when  there  is  a  po>ssibil'ty  of 
their  becoming  dry.  Orchid  seed  being  so 
minute,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  with¬ 
stand  drought,  but  at  the  same  time  stag¬ 
nation  must  be  avoided.  Where  there  is 
ample  moisture  retained  in  the  case,  and  it 
is  protected  from  direct  sunshine,  the  seed 
does  not  require  a  great  deal  of  water.  Dip¬ 
ping  is  a  good  method  of  supplving  the 
moisture,  as  it  prevents  the  tiny  seeds  from 
being  worked  over  the  surface’ unless  it  is 
carelessly  floated  over  the  rim  of  the  pots. 
Another  Method. 

Another  method  of  sowing  seed  is  to  secure 
some  rough  sawn  round  deals,  which,  when 
fitted  inside  suitable  sized  pots  on  a  bed  of 
chopped  sphagnum,  form  good  seed  beds. 
The  deals  should  be  thoroughly  soaked  in 
rain  water  before  being  used  for  seed  sow¬ 
ing.  _  Pitchpine  soaked  and  placed  in  pots 
is  suitable,  or  pieces  of  cork  are  also  good 
substitutes  for  seed  beds,  but  every  care  is 
then  necessary  when  applying  the 'required 
moisture. 

■Where  a  propagating  case  is  not  at  com¬ 
mand,  a  warm  moist  corner  of  an  ordinary 
stovehouse  can  be  used  with  every  success 
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for  tie  germination  of  seeds,  tie  only  dif¬ 
ference  being  that  tie  seed  will  take  longer 
to  germinate,  although  after  germination 
equally  rapid  growth  will  be  obtainable. 
Where  there  is  a  possibility  of  the  seed  be¬ 
ing  disturbed  from  the  frequent  syringing 
that  the  house  is  usually  subjected  to,  some 
pieces  of  glass  should  be  fitted  over  the  rims 
of  the  pots,  the  glasses  being  raised  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  permit  of  sufficient  air  reaching 
the  seed  and  allowing  the  condensing  mois¬ 
ture  to  drain  off  the  glass.  The  seed  pans 
must  be  protected  from  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun  and  from  glaring  light  until  the 
seedlings  get  into  their  first  leaf,  after 
which  more  liberal  conditions  may  be 
afforded.  H.  J.  Chapman. 

- - 

Auricula  Mrs.  Berkeley  (J.  Douglas). 

This  is  an  alpine  Auricula  with  a  white 
eye,  a  maroon  body  colour,  and  a  deep 
mauve  edge.  An  Award  of  Merit  was 
accorded  when  shown  by  Mr.  James 
Douglas,  Great  Bookham,  Surrey,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  R.H.S.  on  16th  April. 

- - 

A 

Remarkable  A 


(Nicotiana  Sanderae). 

There  are  few  people  with  any  know¬ 
ledge  of  horticulture  who  do  not  know 
and  admire  the  beautiful  white  Tobacco 
plant,  Nicotiana  affinis.  Nicotiana 
Sanderae  is  a  splendid  hybrid  from  that 
variety,  and  was  introduced  by  Messrs. 
Sander  and  Co.  It  is  of  more  branch¬ 
ing  habit,  free  flowering,  and  bearing 
hundreds  of  flowers  on  each  plant.  In 
my  garden  last  year  I  had  plants  of  Nico¬ 
tiana  Sanderae  upwards  of  2*4  feet  high 
and  measuring  quite  four  feet  in  circum¬ 
ference,  which  were  one  mass  of  flowers. 
Whereas  Nicotiana  affinis  bears  white 
pipelike  blooms,  Nicotiana  Sanderae 
bears  blooms  of  a  most  lovely  hue,  per¬ 
haps  best  described  as  bright  cherry- 
carmine.  The  flowers  are  not  so  long 
in  the  pipe,  but  are  borne  in  sprays  of 
twenty  or  more  flowers  on  each  stem.  It 
is  one  of  the  freest  flowering  and  most 
lasting  of  annuals  I  have  ever  seen  bloom¬ 
ing  outside  until  frost  comes.  It  is  of 
easy  culture,  and  may  be  sown  in  the  open 
ground,  but  manv  prefer  to  treat  it  like 
Stocks  and  Asters,  and  it  well  repays  the 
treatment.  It  is  really  splendid  for  cut 
blooms,  and  unlike  N.  affinis,  the  flowers 
do  not  close  during  the  day.  A  bed  of 
these  lovely  plants  produces  a  most  strik¬ 
ing  effect,  and  are  admired  by  all  who 
see  them.  The  plants,  when  placed  in 
the  border,  should  be  planted  singly,  as 
when  full  grown,  they  practically  form  a 
perfect  bush,  smothered  in  blooms.  Some 
people,  by  resolutely  pinching  them  back, 
grow  them  in  pots,  and  excellent  results 
are  obtained.  In  fact,  it  is  most  adapt¬ 
able  to  any  form  of  floriculture.  Those 
who  have  not  yet  grown  Nicotiana  San¬ 
derae  will  be  well  repaid  by  doing  so. 
It  is  without  doubt  the  finest  hardy  annual 
vet  produced.  I  may  mention  that  it 
does  not  germinate  quite  so  quickly  as 
N.  affinis,  as  it  does  not  require  so  much 
heat.  Nicotiana  Sanderae  has  been 
awarded  first  class  certificates,  medals, 
and  practically  every  possible  honour  and 
recognition  wherever  exhibited.  NlCO. 


The.  Dalmatian 

Toad  Flax. 


(Linaria  dalmatica). 

Most  of  the  perennial  species  of  Toad 
Flax  are  of  dwarf  or  creeping  habit,  and 
are  therefore  most  employed  in  the 
rockery.  There  are  a  few  exceptions,  how¬ 
ever,  but  except  amongst  specialists  who 
give  a  deal  of  attention  to*  hardy  plants 
L.  dalmatica  is  not  particularly  well 
known  in  gardens.  The  accompanying 
illustration  shows  a  typical  plant  of  small 
size,  but  can  scarcely  give  an  idea  of  the 
flowers  as  most  of  them  were  shed  before 
the  photograph  was  taken.  They  are  of 
large  size  for  a  Toad  Flax,  being  amongst 
the  largest,  but  apart  from  the  flowers  the 
plant  itself  is  highly  interesting  on  account 
of  the  deep  sea-green  hue  of  the  foliage. 
A  very  few  stems  are  necessary  to  produce 
a  conspicuous  effect  in  the  border,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  of  upright  habit  and  branch 
with  remarkable  freedom.  The  stems  are 
also  strong  and  stiff  and  little,  if  any, 
staking  is  necessary.  This  is  a  considera¬ 
tion  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  by  those  who  dis¬ 
like  to  see  a  mass  of  stakes  supporting 
border  plants.  As  it  grows  about  2%ft\  in 
height,  the  border  is  certainly  the  best 
place  in  the  garden  for  this. 


The  crown  increases  but  slowly,  though 
rooted  suckers  may  occasionally  be  ob¬ 
tained.  Apart  from  this,  however,  the 
plant  can  be  increased  to  any  extent,  as 
it  ripens  seeds  freely,  and  these  may  be 
germinated  in  a  cold  frame,  grown  to 
some  size,  and  then  planted  in  the  bor¬ 
der. 

- f+4 - 

Nest  in  a  Cauliflower. 

A  thrush  has  made  its  nest  in  the  heart 
of  a  Cauliflower  growing  in  the  garden  of 
Mr.  E.  H.  Todkill,  a  builder,  at  Sutton 
Bridge,  Lincolnshire.  Two  eggs  have 
been  laid  in  the  nest. 

A  Notable  Rosarian. 

Mr.  George  Mount,  the  well-known 
rosarian  of  Canterbury  and  Folkestone, 
was,  at  the  last  fortnightly  exhibition  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  awarded 
a  gold  medal  for  a  collection  of  nine 
Roses.  This  is  the  fourth  gold  medal 
Mr.  Mount  has  won  at  this  show. 

Rose  Pharisaer. 

The  above  is  a  Hybrid  Tea  Rose  first 
introduced  in  1901.  The  blooms  are  of 
a  soft  silvery  rose,  darkest  in  the  centre, 
and  having  the  broad  petals  rolled  back 
at  the  edges.  It  is  suitable  either  for 
exhibition  or  garden  decoration.  An 
Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  it  when 
shown  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Wallace,  Eaton 
Bray,  Dunstable,  Beds,  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  R.H.S.  on  16th  April. 
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Fruit  Growing 


7.— GRAPES. 

(  Continued.) 


for  Amateurs. 


The  Construction  of  the  Border. — 
Drainage  is  a  most  important  item.  Stag¬ 
nant  moisture  must  not  be  allowed  to  re¬ 
main  near  the  roots  of  the  Vines,  else 
they  will  soon  die.  A  house  situated  on 
a  slope  is  easily  drained  of  ail  surplus 
water,  but  where  the  ground  is  level,  a 
drain  should  be  laid  down,  so  as  to  convey 
the  water  to  an  outlet  at  some  distance, 
or  to  a  dead  well  made  in  the  garden  in  a 
convenient  spot. 

Broken  bricks,  clinkers,  and  lumps  of 
chalk  make  a  splendid  drainage,  and 
either  would  be  sufficient  to  convey  away 
all  surplus  water  where  the  border  is 
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5.  Section  of  Vine  border.  The  base 
slopes  to  a  drain,  c.  A,  rough  clinkers  or 
broken  bricks  for  drainage.  B,  roughly  cut 


pieces  of  whole  turves.  C,  finer  turves, 
roots  in  fner  soil. 


D, 


6.  The  right  kind  of  eye  for  propagating. 
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7.  The  eye  prepared  for  insertion.  A,  a 
portion  of  wood  cut  away  from  the  under¬ 
side. 


formed  on  a  slope.  But  if  it  is  necessary 
to  lay  down  drains,  it  is  advisable  to  put 
in  clinkers  or  similar  material  to  a  depth 
of  about  9  inches  all  over  the  bottom  of 
the  border. 

On  the  jbroken  bricks  or  clinkers  lay 
down  a  single  course  of  turves  with  the 
grass  side  downwards;  these  turves  will 
effectually  prevent  the  finer  soil  compos- 
in  o-  the  border  from  being  washed  down 
amongst  the  drainage  material  ancl  caus¬ 
ing  a  block  (see  Fig.  5). 

The  Compost. — Some  persons  fully 
believe  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  very 
rich  border  in  which  to  grow.  Vines;  but 
this  is  a  mistaken  idea.  You  must  put 
in  a  material  which  will  remain  sound  for 
very  many  years,  and  no  better  can  be 
found  than  turves  from  an  upland  pas¬ 
ture,  taken  from  the  open  ground,  not 
under  trees,  nor  close  to  hedges,  so  that 
all  danger  of  rotten  pieces  of  wood  will 
Ibe  avoided.  Also  be  quite  sure  that 
the  ground  from  which  the  turves  are 
taken  is  free  from  wireworms. 

Break  up  the  turves  into  pieces  about  6 
inches  square  and  place  them  on  the  whole 
turves  overlying  the  drainage.  Do  not 
add  any  organic  manure,  but  5  lbs.  of 
rough  bones  may  be  mixed  with  every 
eight  barroiwloads  of  chopped  turves  and 
1  bushel  of  old  mortar  rubbish  quite  free 
from  pieces  of  laths. 

Put  in  the  turves  while  they  are  fairly 
dry  .and  tread  them  down  lightly.  Fill 
up  the  space — about  2  feet  deep — with 
the  turves ;  in  due  time  they  will  settle 
down  several  inches,  thus  leaving  room 
for  more  compost  being  put  on  the  roots 
of  the  Vines  when  the  latter  are  planted- 

Propagation  of  Vines  from  “  Eyes.  ” 
— Amateurs,  generally,  will  not  trouble 
to  raise  their  Vines  themselves ;  but  those 
who  wish  to  do  so  should  insert  “eyes” 
as  follows : — Select  a  few  well  fipened 
shoots  at  pruning  time — the  latter  part 
of  December — and  insert  them  in  soil  5 
inches  deep  in  a  cool  frame.  Early  in 
February  cut  up  the  shoots  into  short 
lengths,  one  “eye”  to  each  length  (see 
Fig.  6);  reject  the  plump  “eyes”  near  the 
end  df  the  shoot  but  retain  those  near  the 
base. 

Then  cut  off  more  wood,  leaving  each 
“eye”  with  about  1  inch  of  wood  to  it  (see 
Fig.  7);  and  after  cutting  away  a  little 
of  the  hard  wood  immediately  below  the 
bud  or  “eye” — about  one  third — the  latter 
will  be  ready  for  insertion  (see  Fig.  8). 
The  compost  should  he  of  medium 
quality,  not  poor,  nor  too  rich.  Fibrous 
loam  2  parts,  leaf  soil  1  part,  and  sand 
1  part  will  answer  the  purpose.  Put  the 
prepared  compost  in  pots  or  pans  which 
have  been  well  drained.  Press  down  the 
soil  firmly,  cover  the  surface  with  coarse 
sand,  and  then  insert  the  “eyes”  2  inches 
apart,  just  leaving  the  bud  visible  on  the 
top. 

A  fairly  brisk  bottom  heat  is  essential 
to  the  rooting  of  the  “eyes,”  therefore 
plunge  the  pots  or  pans  containing  them 
in  a  propagating  frame  on  a  hotbed,  or 
over  hot  water  pipes.  The  soil  must  not 


8.  The  Vine  eye  inserted.-  A,  s'lnd  at  base. 
B,  the  eye  just  exposed. 
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9.  A  young  Vine  after  one  year's  growth 
— about  2ft.  long. 
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10.  A  young  Vine  2  years  old  ready  for 
planting. 
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12.  Shows  how  the  new  shoots  grow  in 
spring  after  -pruning.  A,  the  leading  shoot. 
B,  B,  B,  side  shoots  hearing  hunches ,  one  or 
two  of  which  may  he  left  to  mature. 
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13.  Shows  how  to  treat  a  Vine  branch.  It 
should  be  stopped  at  A,  about  four  leaves 
beyond  the  bunch  C,  and  all  sublaterals  B, 
pinched  out  afterwards. 
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14.  This  sketch  shows  how  to  prune  a 
branch  growing  on  an  old  spur.  A,  shows 
the  main  hud  to  take  care  of.  B,  B,  old 
knots  representing  former  prunings. 
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be  allowed  to  get  very  dry,  neither  must 
it  be  over  watered.  The  buds  will  burst 
into  growth  very  quickly,  but  you  must 
not  be  deceived  about  the  root  action, 
as  roots  will  not  form  until  one  month  or 
so  from  the  date  of  the  insertion  of  the 
“eyes.”  But  when  roots  have  formed 
vou  must  gradually  remove  the  pans  from 
the  bed  and  expose  them  to  the  air  of 
the  house,  the  temperature  of  which 
should  be  about  68  degrees. 

In  due  course  very  carefully  repot  the 
young  plants  separately  in  3^  in.  pots, 
using  a  similar  kind  of  loam  and  leaf  soil 
as  when  you  put  in  the  “eyes.”  After 
potting  return  the  pots  to  the  hotbed  for 
about  a  fortnight,  but  keep  the  frame 
open  so  that  the  young  plants  will  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  atmosphere  and  temperature 
of  the  house. 

Once  more  repot  the  plants  when  neces¬ 
sary,  and  ripen  the  young  canes  in  a  cool 
house — or  in  the  open  air — in  ,the  autumn 
(see  Fig.  9).  About  the  middle  of  De¬ 
cember  they  should  be  cut  down  to,  within 
a  few  “  eyes”  or  buds  of  the  'base,  then 
the  next  year’s  growth  will  be  strong,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  year  the  young  plants 
will  be  fit  for  planting  in  Vine  borders 
permanently  (see  Fig.  10). 

How  and  When  to  Plant  Vines. — 
Some  persons  recommend  planting  to 
be  done  in  April  while  the  young  shoots 
are  about  4  inches  long.  Well,  this  is  a 
good  plan  to  adopt  by  those  who  have  had 
plenty  of  experience  with  Vines  generally ; 
but  I  do  not  .  advise  amateurs  to  adopt  it. 

The  best  time  to  purchase  your  Vines 
is  in  November.  By  the  middle  of  De¬ 
cember  the  canes  will  be  quite  mature ; 
then  cut  them  back  to  18  inches -from  the 
base ;  never  mind  if  the  rods  are  6  feet 
long,  so  much  the  better  if  they  are,  cut 
away  all  but  18  inches  at  the  base.  In 
the  meantime  your  border  will  have  been 
made,  and  the  best  one  for  an  amateur 
is  that  which  is  partly  inside,  and  partly 
outside,  the  structure,  then  you  can  plant 
the  Vines  inside. 

Plant  at  the  end  of  December  and  dur¬ 
ing  January,  this  is  the  best  time  for 
amateurs  to  do  the  work.  Carefully  turn 
out  the  ball  of  sod-1,  and  with  equal  care 
disentangle  the  roots  and  spread  them 
out  evenly  in  all  directions,  covering  them 
with  4  inches  of  loam,  working  a  little-  of 
the  finer  portion  mixed  with  sand  around 
the  roots.  Press  down  the  soil  firmly 
with’  the  hands  and  then  water  the  border 
with  clear  tepid  water,  afterwards  allow¬ 
ing  all  to  settle  down  naturally.  But  you 
will  act  wisely  if  you  put  on  a  top  dressing 
of  horse  droppings  2  inches  thick  over 
that  portion  of  the  border  occupied  by 
the  roots. 

Allow  the  young  shoots  to  grow  natur- 
allv,  that  is,  without  any  forcing  from 
fire  heat.  Of  course  frost  must  be  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  house,  and  in  the  autumn 
a  certain  amount  of  fire  heat  may  be 
necessary,  coupled  with  plenty  of  ventila¬ 
tion,  to  ensure  thorough  maturation  of 
wood. 

Training  the  Shoots  of  the  Young 
VINE. — The  strongest  shoot  near  the  end 
of  the  rod  must  be  trained  straight  up 
the  roof  of  the  house,  and  one  or  two 
shoots  trained  horizontally  at  both  sides 
of  the  rod  (see  Fig.  12).  The  side  shoots 
may  be  stopped  when  they  have  grown 
3  feet,  6  inches  in  length,  but  the  one  on 
the  roof  should  be  allowed  to  grow  un¬ 
checked  throughout  the  summer.  G. 

(To  be  continued). 


16.  An  unthinned  hunch  of  Grapes. 
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1 7.  A  bunch  duly  thinned  . 
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18.  A  compact  bunch  as  it  should  appei 
when  the  berries  are  ripe. 
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Address:  The  Editor,  The  Gardening 
World,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may 
cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions 
should  be  as  brief  as  -possible  and  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a  separate  sheet 
of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make 
the  best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to 
prepare  and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline 
drawing  or  plan  of  their  gardens,  indicating 
the  position  of  beds  and  lawns,  the  charac- 


STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

17  82.  Sweet  Peas. 

I  have  Sweet  Peas  in  5m.  and  gin.  pots 
and  about  yin.  to  Sin.  high.  Would  these 
succeed  trained  up  the  front  glass  of  a  cold 
I  slight  heat  from  oil  on  cold  nights)  green¬ 
house?  (Dorice,  Surrey.) 

There  is  no  reason  why  your  Sweet -Peas 
should  not  succeed  in  a  greenhouse,  but  there 
is  no  necessity  for  talking  about  heat  being 
necessary  for  Sweet  Peas.  Indeed,  under 
glass  it  will  be  necessary  to  keep  the  house 
as  cool  and  airy  as  possible  by  admitting  air 
by  the  top  and  bottom  ventilators  during  the 
day  at  least.  This  will  help  to  prevent  them 
from  getting  long  jointed  and  drawn  stems. 
You  will  require  some  support  or  other,  and 
under  the  circumstances  possibly  some  neat 
stakes  would  be  as  good  as  anything.  You 
should  tie  each  Pea  singly  to  a  stake,  unless, 
indeed,  von  have  them  more  or  less  crowded, 
when,  of  course,  they  will  cling  to  one  an¬ 
other  and  a  few  ties  here  and  there  might 
suffice. 

1783.  Gerbera  and  Other  Plants  in 
Pots. 

Please  send  me  cultural  directions  for 
growing  Gerbera  Jamesoni  in  pots  (raised 
from  seed  this  year),  Michaelmas  Daisies 
and  Christmas  Rose,  mentioning  kind  of 
soil,  size  of  pot  to  flower  in,  and  if  in 
greenhouse  or  outside.  (Dorice,  Surrey.) 

Good  fibrous  soil  should  be  the  chief  con¬ 
stituent  of  a  compost  to  grow  Gerbera  Jame¬ 
soni.  It  should,  however,  be  tempered  by 
putting  one  part  of  leaf  mould  and  one  part 
of  sand  to  three  parts  of  fibrous  loam.  Make 
sure  that  the  drainage  is  good.  Only  small 
sized  pots  will  be  required,  repotting  into 
larger  sizes  when  this  becomes  necessary. 
Any  good  compost  will  serve  to  grow  the 
Michaelmas  Daisy,  and  if  you  employ  a 
compost  similar  to  that  already  described  it 
will  be  sufficient.  The  Gerbera  may  be 
flowered  in  60  or  48  size  pots.  Small  plants 
of  Michaelmas  Daisy  may  be  flowered  in  4S 
size  pots,  provided  you  raise  them  from  cut¬ 
tings  struck  in  April  or  May.  That  would 
mean  small  plants  to  commence  with,  and 
whe"  first  potted  off  singly  2in.  pots  would 
.rite  large  enough,  and  the  plan  is  to 
Keep  shifting  them  into  larger  sizes  when  the 
roots  begin  to  ramble  outside  the  soil.  In 
the  case  of  strong  growing  species,  or  if 
your  plants  are  already  of  some  size,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  give  them  6in.  pots  at 
least  to  flower  in.  It  all  depends  upon  the 
size  of  the  plant.  We  fancy  you  would  suc¬ 
ceed  best  with  Christmas  Roses  in  a  half 
shady  situation  in  the  open  garden.  They 


ter  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall ;  posi¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  etc.  The 
north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  over¬ 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  It 
should  also  be  stated  whether  the  garden  is 
flat  or  on  a  declivity,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  marked.  Particulars  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soil  will  also  help  us  to  give 
satisfactory  replies.  When  such  plans  are 
received  they  will  be  carefully  filed,  with  the 
name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and  will  be 
consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an  enquiry 
is  sent. 


can,  however,  be  grown,  in  pots,  and  you 
might  use  6in.  pots  for  the  very  smallest 
plants  and  8in.  pots  for  larger  ones.  The 
soil  already  recommended  would  be  sufficient 
with  a  little  less  sand  in  it,  and  some  well 
decayed  cow  manure  well  mixed  with  the 
compost.  The  first  two  plants  may  be  grown 
in  the  open  air  during  summer,  but  the  Ger¬ 
bera  had  best  be  put  in  a  greenhouse  for  the 
winter.  We  think,  however,  that  if  you  in¬ 
tend  growing  it  in  pots  you  should  keep  it 
in  the  greenhouse  summer  and  winter.  If 
you  resolve  to  grow  the  Christmas  Rose  in 
pots  it  should  make  its  growth  in  the  open 
air,  standing  the  pots  on  ashes  in  a  well 
lighted  situation,  but  shaded  from  direct 
sunshine. 

1784.  Schizanthus  in  Pots. 

How  many  Schizanthus  wisetonensis 
should  be  grown  in  a  5m.  pot?  (Dorice, 
Surrey.) 

You  can  only  grow  one  plant  of  Schizan¬ 
thus  in  a  5in.  pot  if  yon  succeed  in  growing 
it  properly.  The  best  plan  is  to  sow  seeds 
in  a  pan  or  pot  and  after  they  have  made  a 
rough  leaf  or  two  you  should  transplant 
them  info  boxes  to  make  ain.  of  growth. 
After  this  you  might  pot  them  off  singly 
in  2in.  pots.  Keep  growing  them  in  a  frame 
or  greenhouse  until  the  roots  are  getting  well 
through  the  soil,  but  not  interlacing.  Shift 
into  larger  sizes  until  they  reach  the  5m. 
pot  in  which  theyr  should  flower.  When  this 
last  pet  has  become  well;  filled  with  roots 
large  supplies  of  water  will  be  necessary. 
Till  then,  however,  you  must  not  overlook 
the  watering.  If  you  are  doubtful  about  the 
repotting  you  might  sow  about  half  a  dozen 
seeds  in  a  5m.  pot  about  the  centre  and  re¬ 
move  all  the  seedlings  but  cne,  namely,  the 
strongest  one.  Then  water  this  carefullv, 
giving  increasing  supplies  as  it  grows.  We 
doubt,  however,  whether  y'ou  could  grow  the 
plants  so  well  in  the  same  pot  from  first  to 
last,  as  the  same  soil  is  liable  to  get  sour 
while  the  plants  are  small. 

1785.  Eucalyptus  and  Other  Plants. 

Will  you  answer  in  your  next  Gardening 

World  if  a  Eucalyptus  plant  in  a  green¬ 
house  prevents  other  plants  from  growing, 
as  I  have  one  in  my  house,  and  other  things 
do  not  seem  to  grow  well.  (D.  D.,  Northum¬ 
berland.) 

There  must  be  something  else  the  matter 
with  your  plants  than  the  presence  of  a 
Eucalyptus  if  they  are  not  succeeding.  The 
only  detriment  to  other  plants  that  a 
Eucalyptus  would  have  would  be  if  it  is  so 
large  as  to  obstruct  the  light  from  other 
plants.  We  can  scarcely  think  this  is  what 


you  mean,  so  that  some  other  cause  must  be 
blamed  for  the  want  of  success.  We  do  not 
know  what  plants  you  refer  to,  as  it  may 
be  owing  to  the  *h/w  temperature  which  has 
prevailed  for  some  time  past  preventing 
growth.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  due 
to  some  fault  in  culture.  You  will  probably 
come  to  a  proper  conclusion  by  looking  over 
the  plants  and  thinking  out  for  yourself 
whether  the  temperature  has  been  high 
enough  or  whether  insects  or  fungi  are  at¬ 
tacking  them,  or  whether  you  have  treated 
them  wrong  in  any  way. 


COLD  FRAMES. 

1786.  Raising  Sedums  from  Seed. 

Kindly  tell  me  how  and  when  to  raise 
hardy  Sedums  and  Sempervivums  from  seed. 
(Dorice,  Surrey.,' 

Cold  frames  are  the  best  structure  for  rais¬ 
ing  seedlings  of  the  half-hardy  succulents 
you  name.  If  you  can  get  seeds  sow  them 
at  once.  Make  up  a  compost  consisting  of 
equal  parts  of  loam,  leaf  mould,  and  sand, 
mixing,  these  ingredients  thoroughly.  Get 
some  5in.  pots,  crock  them  well,  and  place 
some  moss  or  rough  material  over  the 
drainage.  Then  fill  up  within  ^in.  of  the 
rim  with  the  compost  and  press  it  down 
equally  and  firmly.  Sow  the  seeds  thinly 
and  water  through  a  very  fine  rosed  watering 
can.  The  seeds  will  not  require  to  be 
covered.  Your  best  plan  would  be  to  place  a 
pane  of  glass  over  the  pots  and  to  keep  them 
shaded  till  the  seedlings  begin  to  appear 
above  the  soil.  They  should  then  have  all 
the  light  possible,  except  during  the  warmest 
part  of  the  day,  but  ventilation  should  be 
freely  given  all  day  long.  The  seedlings 
are  very  tiny,  but  when  they  have  made  a 
rough  leaf  or  two  they  should  be  trans¬ 
planted  into  other  pots,  seed  pans,  or  boxes, 
about  an  inch  apart  each  way.  Here  they 
may  be  allowed  to  grow  till  they  make  nice 
bushy  plants,  when  you  can  transfer  them 
to  the  open  ground.  If  you  cannot  plant 
them  out  some  time  in  August,  it  would  be 
safer  to  keep  them  in  pots  in  a  cold  frame 
till  the  following  April.  They  are  easy  to 
raise  provided  you  handle  the  tiny  seedlings 
with  care  and  not  over-water  them  while 
still  small. 


ROOM  PLANTS. 

1787.  Onion  Plant. 

Though  rather  late  in  the  day,  let  me 
thank  you  for  your  kindness  in  answering 
a  letter  I  sent  early  in  December  of  last 
year.  First,  I  have  a  question  regarding  a 
house  plant.  I  have  an  Onion  Plant.  What 
is  the  scientific  name  for  it  ?  What  soil  is 
best  for  it?  Mine  is  an  old  one,  having 
been  in  the  family  over  twenty  years.  It 
has  this  year  thrown  up  a  long  stem  over  2ft. 
high,  but  the  flower  buds  do  not  seem  in¬ 
clined  to  open.  How  can  I  accelerate  mat¬ 
ters  ?  It  is  about  two  months  since  it  started 
this  flower  stem.  It  is  in  a  window  facing 
south,  was  potted  up  last  year  in  a  compost 
of  leaf  mould  and  sandy  garden  soil.  The 
pot  is  jin.  in  diameter  and  full  of  roots, 
but  kept  fairly  moist.  (C.  Day,  Kent.) 

There  is  probably  nothing  wrong  with 
your  plant.  If  the  flower  stem  is  green  and 
fresh  the  flowers  will,  no  doubt,  develop  by 
and  bve  when  the  weather  becomes  more 
genial.  Some  of  these  plants  take  a  long 
time  to  send  up  their  flowers.  It  is  not 
necessarily  a  spring  flowering  plant,  but 
will  continue  to  “develop  slowly  and  take  a 
long  time  to  pass  through  the  flowering  stage 
and  ripen  its  seeds.  We  should  not  advise 
you  to  attempt  forcing  it  in  any  way  unless 
you  have  a  greenhouse  where  the  genial 
temperature  would  make  it  come  along  more 
rapidly.  It  probably  wants  fresh  soil.  You 
could,  therefore,  mix  two  parts  of  fibrous 
loam  to  one  part  of  leaf  mould,  half  part 
of  well  decayed-  cow  manure,  and  half  part 
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of  sand.  Drain  the  pot  carefully,  as  it  may 
stand  without  further  potting  for  two  years 
or  more.  Do  this  after  it  has  flowered. 


WINDOW  BOXES. 

17  88.  Scheme  of  Planting. 

I  am  growing  tired  of  the  usual  window 
box  plants  which  I  have  been  growing,  such 
as  Lobelia,  Geraniums,  Calceolarias,  etc. 
Could  you  suggest  some  less  hackneyed  style 
of  planting  a  window  box — something  novel 
and  out  of  the  common  ?  Aspect  sunny  with 
plenty  of  air.  (Amsden,  Kent.) 

There  are  several  other  flowers  which,  al¬ 
though  common,  make  interesting  window 
boxes,  such  as  Fuschias,  Marguerites,  Ivy¬ 
leaved  Pelargoniums,  Mignonette,  Sweet 
Alyssum,  Petunias  and  Gaillardias.  The 
last  named  should  be  raised  a  year  prior  to 
using  them  in  the  window  boxes  to  get  them 
large  enough.  Heliotrope  would  make  a 
sweet  scented  plant,  though  it  would  not  be 
a  showy  one  for  the  window.  A  large  num¬ 
ber  of  annuals  might  be  mentioned  as  suit¬ 
able,  but  they  would  not  keep  in  bloom  for 
such  a  length  of  time  as  those  things  we 
have  named.  No  doubt  novelty  has  a  cer¬ 
tain  fascination,  though  we  think  there  is 
a  beauty  of  appropriateness  and  suitability 
for  the  situation.  Many  things  have  been 
grown  in  windows,  possibly  almost  anything 
has  been  tried  except  Orchids.  We  have 
seen  fine  leaved  things  such  as  Coleus,  Cro¬ 
tons  and  some  members  of  the  Pineapple 
family,  such  as  Billbergia,  Aechmea,  etc., 
but  they  would  be  costly.  Sweet  Peas  would 
answer,  though  they  would  not  continue  very 
long  and  would  probablv  shade  the  windows. 
Small  plants  of  Hydrangeas  would  be  very 
effective,  while  they  last,  but  after  the 
flowers  turn  green  you  would  want  to  refill 
the  boxes.  Fuschias  would  require  a  good 
deal  of  watering  to  flower  continuously,  but 
Petunias  and  Gaillardias  would  continue  in 
bloom  with  less  attention  in  this  respect. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

17  89.  Various  Plants. 

I  wish  to  know  about  the  flower  bed  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  plan  enclosed.  I  have  not  car¬ 
ried  out  your  suggestion  as  regards  plant¬ 
ing  Roses  on  that  wall.  I  have  got  some 
Virginia  Creeper  instead.  What  can  I  get  to 
cover  the  trellis  7ft.  high  during  the  sum¬ 
mer?  It  does  not  get  much  sun.  Then  there 
is  the  summer  house.  I  should  like  to  get 
that  covered,  and,  most  difficult  of  all,  the 
fowl  shed,  which  in  one  place  is  but  a  few 
feet  from  the  wall.  Could  that  be  draped 
with  greenery,  if  not  with  flowers,  or  would 
the  drip  of  the  rain  prove  too  much  ?  You 
will  see  by  my  plan  I  have  sown  Sweet  Peas 
in  rows  parallel  to  each  other,  but  projecting 
from  the  wall.  I  have  got  patches  of  hardy 
annuals  sown  dotted  in  various  places.  I 
have  some  Hop  plants  for  covering  that  gar¬ 
den  seat.  Ought  they  to  do?  I  planted  the 
summer  Hyacinth  to-day.  Am  I  early 
enough?  I  also  planted  Gladiolus  and 
Lilies  a  fortnight  ago.  Among  the  annuals 
there  are  Marigolds,  Scabious,  Sweet  Sultan, 
dwarf  Nasturtiums,  Woodruff  in  a  shady 
corner,  and  Night -scented  Stock.  Do  you 
think  if  the  above  are  well  thinned  out  I 
shall  have  a  fair  show?  This  is  like  asking 
after  deciding  what  to  do,  still  I  should  like 
your  opinion.  Any  suggestions  will  be 
gratefully  received.  I  append  a  list  of 
things  I  have  at  present.  (C.  Day,  Kent.) 

You  have  asked  several  questions,  so  that 
we  shall  have  to  insert  them  seriatim,  al¬ 
though  they  might  have  been  asked  some 
time  ago  with  advantage  to  yourself.  The 
7ft.  trellis  might  be  covered  with  Jasminum 
officinale  (common  Jasmine),  which  might 
give  you  some  flowers,  but  would  certainly 
produce  a  highly  ornamental  effect  by  reason 
of  the  green  leaves  alone  in  summer,  and 
the  green  stems  in  winter.  Like  all  other 
flowering  plants,  it  needs  sunshine  to  bloom 


well,  but  otherwise  it  is  sufficiently  orna¬ 
mental  to  be  grown  for  the  leaves  and  green 
stems.  The  hops  which  you  have  planted 
round  the  summer-house  should  answer  the 
purpose  admirably  after  they  get  established. 
You  should  not  expect  much  from  them  this 
year,  as  the  plants  must  get  established  be¬ 
fore  they  can  throw  up  long  twining  stems. 
After  they  do  get  good  root-hold,  the  twining 
stems  will  make  a  very  effective  covering 
and  shade  from  the  sun,  but  will  have  to  be 
cut  down  every  autumn  after  the  leaves  get 
shabby  or  fall.  The  fowl  shed  might  be 
covered  with  Ampelopsis  Veitchi,  a  cousin 
of  the  Virginia  Creeper,  but  altogether 
neater  and  not  such  a  loose  rambler.  The 
stems  would  throw  out  suckers  that  would 
hold  them  fast  to  the  wood.  The  drip  from 
the  eaves  of  the  shed  would  not  do  any  seri¬ 
ous  harm,  as  it  would  not  be  constant.  The 
Cape  Hyacinth  would  be  a  better  name  than 
summer  Hyacinth.  The  bulbs  might  have 
been  planted  in  February  or  early  in  March. 
The  2 1st  April  will  make  them  very  late  in 
flowering.  According  to  the  plan,  the  large 
bed  in  your  garden  faces  the  south-east,  and 
we  see  no  reason  why  you  should  not  get  a 
good  display  from  "the  annuals  you-  have 
sown,  though  several  of  them  might  have 
been  sown  earlier  with  advantage.  For  in¬ 
stance,  Sweet  Peas  would  have  succeeded 
better  and  with  more  certainty  if  you  had 
sown  them  at  the  beginning  rather  than  the 
end  of  March.  The  Linum  was  sown  on 
April  6th,  and  Alyssum,  dwarf  Nasturtium, 
Scabious  and  Woodruff,  might  have  been 
sown  at  the  same  time.  The  Night-scented 
Stock  will,  no  doubt,  bloom  well  enough,  al¬ 
though  late.  You  might  have  sown  it  in 
pots  or  seed  pans,  transplanting  it  later  on 
into  boxes  and  growing  it  in  a  cold  frame 
till  the  end  of  May,  when  it  could  be  planted 
in  the  open.  By  the  old  sort  of  Marigold 
you  probably  mean  the  pot  Marigold.  If  it 
had  been  the  French  or  African  Marigold, 
it  should  have  been  treated  as  described  for 
the  Stock.  Sweet  Williams  will  have'  to  be 
transplanted  early  to  prevent  them  getting 
crowded.  They  have  a  long  season  in  which 
to  make  growth,  but  will  not  bloom  till  next 
year.  They  must  not  be  allowed  to  get 
crowded. 

17  90.  Distance  Apart  for  Plants. 

What  distance  apart  should  the  following 
be  grown  : — Gypsophila,  muralis,  Alyssum 
maritimum  procumbens,  Mimulus  cardinalis, 
Schizanthus  wisetonensis,  Portulaca  grandi- 
flora?  (Dorice,  Surrey.) 

The  first  two  plants  mentioned  may  be 
planted  at  5  in.  or  6  in.  apart,  so  as  to  cover 
the  ground  quickly.  The  Mimulus  will  re¬ 
quire  12  in.  to  15  in.  apart,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  plants.  The  Schizanthus  may  be 
given  9  in.  apart  each  way.  Portulaca  may 
have  3  in.  or  4  in.  between  every  two  plants. 
We  presume  you  mean  plants  that  are  to  be 
put  in  their  permanent  positions. 

1791.  Transplanting-  Annuals. 

I  should  like  to  know  the  best  place  for 
transplanting  annuals  when  too  thick,  as 
hitherto  they  generally  droop  and  die. 
(Freeda,  Northamptonshire.) 

There  are  several  places  and  conditions 
under  which  you  can  place  seedlings  to  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  dying  away  when  trans¬ 
planted.  You  do  not  name  the  plants, 
neither  do  you  say  whether  they  are  trans¬ 
planted  from  one  pot  to  another,  or  to  boxes, 
or  wjiether  you  mean  transplanting  them 
from  one  part  of  the  garden  to  another.  In 
the  case  of  half-hardy  annuals,  and  all  those 
things  which  are  raised  from  seeds  in  green¬ 
houses  and  frames,  the  best  plan  is  to  return 
them  to  the  same  structure  immediately  after 
they  have  been  transplanted.  The  soil  is 
watered  down  with  a  rosed  watering  pot, 
and  the  house  or  frame  kept  rather  close  for 
a  day  or  two,  until  the  disturbed  roots  begin 
to  take  hold  of  the  soil,  after  which  more  air 
may  be  given.  When  you  attempt  trans¬ 
planting  annuals  in  the  open  air,  you  must 


learn  to  know  those  which  may  be  lifted  with 
any  degree  of  safety  in  spring  or  early  sum¬ 
mer.  Some  annuals,  such  as  Poppies,  have 
very  few  roots,  and  those  who  transplant 
them  in  the  open  are  almost  certain  to  fail 
with  them.  The  same  plants,  however,  in  the 
autumn  may  be  transplanted  safely  after  the 
ground  has  been  made  thoroughly  moist  by 
rain.  From  this  you  should  take  the  hint  to 
transplant  during  a  moist  time,  or  at  least 
as  soon  as  the  ground  is  workable  after  it 
leaves  off  raining.  You  can  make  the  condi¬ 
tions  to  suit  yourself  in  a  measure  by  thor¬ 
oughly  watering  the  ground  both  where  the 
seedlings  are  and  where  you  intend  to  put 
them  about  an  hour  before  commencing 
operations.  The  ground  -will  be  moist  and 
the  roots  will  go  into  the  moist  soil.  This 
good  beginning  is  half  the  battle  with  such 
things,  but  if  yxm  can  get  the  ground  moist 
by  natural  means,  it  is  much  better  than  arti¬ 
ficial  watering.  Even  after  successfully 
transplanting  your  seedlings  you  must  look 
after  them  for  a  week  or  two  afterwards, 
should  the  weather  happen  to  be  dry  after 
transplanting.  You  should  make  a  point  of 
going  round  once  a  day,  either  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  or  just  at  sundown,  and  watering  those 
beds  or  clumps  of  transplanted  annual^ 
which  may  happen  to  be  dry.  This  is  where 
the  value  of  a  skilled  gardener  comes  in, 
whether  amateur  or  professional.  It  is  a 
case  of  looking  after  the  plants  and  not  neg¬ 
lecting  them  for  days  together  during  their 
critical  stage  of  growth. 

1792.  Anemone  Beds. 

Should  an  Anemone  bed  planted  last  year 
want  anything  specially  done  to  it  this? 
(Freeda,  Northamptonshire.) 

A  top  dressing  consisting  of  a  mixture  of 
old  potting  soil,  leaf  mould  and  well-decayed 
cow  manure  would  have  been  of  great  assis¬ 
tance,  both  supplying  food  and  acting  as  a 
mulch  to  keep  the  ground  moist  in  dry 
weather.  This  top-dressing  would  even  have 
been  of  moTe  benefit  to  the  plants  if  applied 
to  the  soil  just  before  the  leaves  came 
through.  At  the  same  time,  if  you  take  a 
little  trouble  to  work  the  soil  in  between  the 
plants  by  means  cif  a  trowel  or  your  hand, 
it  will  still  be  of  benefit  and  help  to  increase 
the  vigour  of  the  Anemones. 

1793.  Lifting  Crocuses. 

As  a  constant  reader  of  your  paper,  will 
you  give  me  your  advice  on  the  following 
questions?  First,  when  should  Crocus  bulbs 
be  lifted  and  stored  away,  as  I  do  not  want 
to  keep  them  in  the  ground  all  the  summer  ? 
(Leta,  Surrey.) 

It  all  depends  upon  circumstances  as  to 
when  Crocuses  may  or  must  be  lifted.  If 
you  require  to  get  other  plants  into  the  same 
positions,  then  it  would  be  necessary  to  lift 
the  Crocuses  as  a  preliminary  to  preparing 
the  ground  for  the  other  plants.  If  you  lift 
them  while  the  foliage  is  still  green,  you 
must  lay  the  bulbs  in  a  piece  of  spare  or  re¬ 
serve  ground  in  another  part  of  the  garden, 
and  leave  them  there  till  the  foliage  thor¬ 
oughly  dies  down.  Iif  you  can  leave  them 
in  the  ground  till  the  leaves  wither  away, 
you  can  then  lift  them  at  once,  dry  them  in 
a  cool,  airy  shed,  or  place  not  exposed  to 
direct  sunshine,  and  when  they  have  parted 
with  some  of  their  superfluous  moisture,  you 
can  store  them  in  pots  or  boxes,  where  they 
will  be  protected  from  mice  till  required 
again  for  planting. 

17  94.  Treatment  of  Enclosed  Plants. 

Please  name  the  enclosed,  and  give  me 
instructions  as  to  successfully  growing  them 
and  oblige.  (S.  Sturt,  Middlesex.) 

The  white  flower,  or  Allium  neapolitanum. 
a  bulbous  plant,  should  be  treated  much  in 
the  same  way  as  the  wild  Hyacinth.  Plant 
the  bulbs  where  they  are  to  flower  some  time 
in  autumn,  the  earlier  the  better,  as  they  car 
then  form  roots  before  the  advent  of  winter 
A  well  worked  garden  soil,  not  in  any  war 
heavy,  is  the  best  medium  for  growing  thi- 
hardy  bulb.  If  you  require  to  flower  i- 
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under  glass  pot  up  the  bulbs  in  September 
or  October,  and  stand  them  in.  the  open  air 
till  they  show  themselves  above  the  soil. 
You  can  then  bring  them  on  more  rapidly 
by  placing  them  in  a  greenhouse.  The  scar¬ 
let  flower  was  Ranunculus  asiaticus  flore 
pleno,  that  is,  the  florists’  Ranunculus.  The 
tubers  should  be  planted  in  a  good  rich  soil, 
some  time  in  February  or  the  beginning  of 
March,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  soil 
and  the  state  of  the  weather. 

1795.  Rogues  Amongst  Carnations. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  had  some  seed  given 
me,  supposed  to  be  Carnation  seeds,  but  out 
of  about  170  plants,  I  have  only  sixteen  Car¬ 
nations,  all  the  others  being  like  the  en¬ 
closed.  Would  you  be  good  enough  to  tell 
me  what  the  enclosed  are  before  I  destroy 
the  same?  (Trailus,  Essex.) 

The  seedlings  you  sent  us  were  Sweet  Wil¬ 
liams.  The  accident  could  easily  happen  to 
those  who  are  only  slightly  acquainted  with 
seeds.  Most  of  the  species  of  Dianthus  have 
seeds  that  are  closely  similar,  and  yours  was 
D.  barbatus. 

1796.  Plants  Under  a  Holly  Tree. 

I  should  be  obliged  if  you  would  tell  me 
what  plants  would  grow  in  a  rockery  under 
a  Holly  tree,  facing  north,  where  little  or 
no  sun  ever  penetrates.  Will  you,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  give  the  English  name  of  the  plants.? 
(R.  S.  T.,  Essex.) 

If  the  branches  of  the  Holly  are  thickly 
arranged  and  come  close  to  the  ground,  noth¬ 
ing  whatever  will  grow  under  such  a  tree. 
In  such  cases  the  evergreen  leaves  of  the 
Holly  obstruct  the  light  and  throw  off  the 
rain.  Even  in  a  wild  state  the  ground  is 
bare  under  such  trees.  If  the  lowest 
branches  are  several  feet  from  the  ground, 
you  can  grow  several  things,  but  you  would 
require  to  supply  water  artificially  during 
dry  weather.  Under  a  moderate' amount  of 
shade  you  can  get  such  things  to  grow  as 
London  Pride,  English  Bluebells,  Spanish 
Bluebell,  Creeping  Jenny,  Periwinkle,  and 
St.  John’s  Wort.  If  yx>u-  would  like  shrubs 
you  could  plant  the  common  Ivy,  or  tree  Ivy, 
or  Butcher’s  Biroom.  Ferns  would  grow,  but 
they  would  require  a  deal  of  watering. 

1797.  Pelargoniums  and  Geraniums. 
Will  you  oblige  me  with  a  simple  and  con- 

sise  explanation  of  the  difference  between 
Pelargoniums  and  Geraniums?  Also,  kind¬ 
ly  say  which  are  best  for  out-door  culture, 
and  which  for  culture  in  the  greenhouse. 
(P.  Williams,  Cornwall.) 

Any  species  or  Varieties  of  Pelargoniums 
may  be  grown  in  the  greenhouse,  so  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  mention  any  suitable  for  such 
a  purpose.  For  out-door  culture  you  can  get 
nothing  better  than  Henry  Jacoby  (crimson), 
Paul  Crampel  (scarlet),  Vesuvius  (scarlet), 
Surprise  (salmon), 'Lady  Bailey  (deep  pink), 
and  Snowdrop  (white).  Now  as  to  distinc¬ 
tions,  Pelargoniums  are  not  hardy,  but  re¬ 
quire  greenhouse  protection.  The  flowers  in 
the  wild  plants  are  irregular,  but  the  vari¬ 
eties  we  name  above  will  not  possess  that 
character.  There  is  a  nectary,  cr  honey  tube 
at  the  base  of  one  of  the  sepals,  and  this  nec¬ 
tary  runs  down  the  flower  stalk  in  the  form 
of  a  tube.  On  the  other  hand,  Geraniums 
are  hardy  and  have  regular  flowers,  that  is, 
all  the  petals  are  of  the  same  shape  and 
size.  There  is  no  tube  on  the  flower  stalk. 


ROSES. 

1798.  Roses  not  Growing:. 

Some  time  since  I  bought  .some  small  Rose 
trees,  and  planted  them.  I  noticed  at  the 
time,  that  they  had  no  fibrous  roots,  -and 
fancied  something  was  wrong.  When  I  took 
up  a  plant  the  other  day  to  examine  it  after 
it  had  been  planted  two  months,  I  still  found 
that  no  small  roots  had  been  thrown  out. 
Are  the  trees  likely  to  do  anything  at  all? 
(T.  A.  Hadley,  Hants.) 

If  the  stems  or  shoots  of  the  Rose  are  still 
green  and  plump  there  is  still  hope  for  them, 


but  iif  the  stems  are  withered,  discoloured  or 
wrinkled,  it  is  probable  that  they  are  dead. 
At  the  same  time  we  should  not  dig  them  up 
any  more,  but  wait  patiently.  If  the  stems 
are  hopelessly  shrivelled  or  discoloured,  you 
can  cut  them  down  to  the  ground  level.  If 
they  are  still  green,  they  may  yet  grow  well. 
They  are  bound  to  be  late  in  making  a  start, 
seeing  that  they  were  disturbed  so  recently. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

1799.  Stopping:  Chrysanthemums. 

I  have  the  following  Chrysanthemums  in 
54  size  pots,  will  you  kindly  advise  me  as  to 
stopping,  etc.,  to  bloom  in  November?  : — (1) 
Mrs.  IT.  Herbert;  (2)  Mary  Inglls  ;  (3)  Henry 
Perkins;  (4)  Belle  of  Weybridge ;  (5)  Louisa 
Giles;  (6)  Miss  N.  Judson;  (7)  Mrs.  Barkley; 
(8)  Model  of  Perfection;  (9)  Miss  E.  A. 
Fuller;  (10)  Mr.  Bateman;  (11)  Amber 
Beauty;  (12)  Mrs.  G.  Deynon ;  (13)  F.  S. 
Vallis;  (14)  Snowdrop;  (15)  Premier;  (16) 
Mrs,  S.  J.  Dunn;  (17)  F.  -S.  Smith;  (18) 
Mrs.  W.  Brammel ;  (ig)  Mr.  Guy  Paget;  (20) 
Mrs.  S.  Bryce.  (Novice,  Essex.) 

Some  of  the  names  yiou  send  us  were  faulty, 
that  is,  incorrect.  Please  observe  where  we 
spell  them  differently  in  referring  to  the 
numbers.  This  .is  of  more  importance  than 
would  at  first  sight  seem,  because  it  often 
happens  that  there  are  many  varieties  having 
the  same  surname  and  only  differing  in  hav¬ 
ing  different  initials.  Where  the  corrections 
have  been  made  they  immediately  follow  the 
numbers  to  which  they  refer.  Nos.  2,  3,  7, 
13,  16  (Mrs.  J.  Dunn),  and  19  (Mrs.  Guy 
Paget),  are  all  Japanese  varieties,  and  if 
large  blooms  are  required  from  them,  will 
do  best  if  left  to  break  naturally,  removing 
all  buds  that  appear  before  the  third  week 
in  July,  and  taking  the  first  that  appears 
after 'that  time.  Nos.  1,  4  and  17  (F.  W. 
Smith),  are  single  flowering  varieties,  which 
will  flower  in  November  if  pinched  now. 
Nos.  5,  6  (Mrs.  F.  Judson),  11  and  20  (Mrs. 
J.  B.  Bryce)  are  incurved  varieties,  and 
should  be  pinched  at  once,  restricting  them 
to  7  in.  or  8  in.  pots  at  the  final  potting. 
No.  10  (James  Poateman)  flowers  at  the  end 
of  September.  No.  14  is  a  late  flowering 
pompon,  and  Nos.  8,  9,  12,  15  and  18  are  not 
known  by  the  names  given. 


VEGETABLES. 

1800.  Tomatos  on  Wall. 

You  suggested  that  Tomatos  might  be  grown 
against  the  south  aspect  wall  marked  on  the 
enclosed  plan.  How  would  the  spot  marked 
“Tomatos”  do?  It  gets  the  sun  nearly  all 
day.  Wihat  should  I  do  to  give  them  a  fair 
chance  of  doing  well?  (C.  Day,  Kent.) 

The  place  you  have  marked  should  answer 
the  purpose  admirably  'for  Tomatos.  Take 
out  a  hole  about  a  foot  deep,  place  a  spade¬ 
ful  of  well  decayed  cow  manure  in  this,  and 
dig  it  into  the  soil.  Then  partly  fill  up  the 
hole  with  soil,  place  your  plant  in  position, 
covering  the  roots  with  soil  and  tread  it 
firmly.  Before  commencing,  take  out  all 
the  holes  you  require  at  15  in.  to  18  in.  apart 
along  the  wall.  The  planting  should  he 
done  at  the  end  of  May  or  first  week  of 
June.  After  the  plants  commence  to  grow, 
stop  all  the  side  shoots,  being  careful  not  to 
break  off  any  flower  buds,  nor  to  injure  the 
growing  point.  The  object  is  to  restrict  each 
plant  to  a  single  stem.  After  four  or  six 
bunches  have  been  set,  you  should  then  pinch 
out  the  growing  apex  of  the  plant.  All  fur¬ 
ther  growths  that  are  made  should  be  stop¬ 
ped,  so  as  to  concentrate  the  energy  of  the 
plants  on  the  bunches  of  fruit  set.  Liquid 
manure  may  be  given  them  after  one  bunch 
of  fruit  has  been  set. 

1801.  Tomatos  for  Tubs  Outside. 

Kindly  let  me  know  the  best  Tomato 
(medium  size,  thin  skin  and  heavy  cropper) 
-for  growing  in  small  tubs  out  of  doors. 
Also  time  to  plant.  (J.  Welch,  Middlesex.) 


3” 

You  can  plant  the  Tomatos  in  tubs  at  any 
time  if  you  have  a  greenhouse  or  frame  to 
shelter  them,  but  they  should  not  be  exposed 
to  frosty  nights  till  the  last  week  of  May  or 
the  first  of  June.  Splendid  varieties  for  out¬ 
door  culture  are  Conference,  Earliest  of  All 
and  Ham  Green  Favourite,  the  first  two  hav¬ 
ing  rather  smaller  fruits  than  the  last-men¬ 
tioned.  You  should  confine  them  to  single 
stems.  Read  the  previous  article  concerning 
Tomatos  out  of  doors. 

1802.  Fowl  Manure  for  Tomatos. 

Kindly  tell  me  whether  fowl  and  pigeon 
manure  would  be  of  any  benefit  to  Tomatos. 
If  so,  which  would  be  the  most  beneficial  to 
apply  as  a  top  dressing  or  as  a  liquid? 
(J.  D.,  Derbyshire.) 

Either  of  the  manures  you  mention  would 
be  suitable  for  Tomatos,  but  if  they  are  quite 
pure,  that  is,  unmdxed  with  straw  and  vari¬ 
ous  other  ingredients,  they  are  very  concen¬ 
trated,  and  should  be  used  with  caution. 
There  is  little  to. choose  between  them  if  you 
get  them  clean  and  dry,  that  is,  they  should 
not  have  been  exposed  to  washing  by  rain. 
In  this  form  you  can  use  a  60  size  pctful  to 
every  bushel  of  potting  soil.  In  the  open 
ground  use  a  handful  or  two  as  a  top  dres¬ 
sing,  to  be  mixed  with  the  upper  spit  of  soil 
just  around  the  plant'.  Before  using  it  for 
any  purpose,  you  should  break  it  up  finely-, 
so  that  it  may  get  properly  mixed  with  the 
soil  and  not  occur  in  lumps.  After  a  bunch 
or  two  of  fruit  has  been  set,  y-cu  can  then  put 
a  6  in.  potful  in  a  barrel  of  water  and  steep 
it  so  as  to  be  used  in  a  liquid  state  after 
standing  twelve  hours.  Your  aim  should  be 
to  give  it  weak  rather  than  strong,  depen¬ 
dent,  of  course,  upon  the  quality  of  the 
manure  to  begin  with. 

1803  Marrows  or-  Cucumbers. 

Which  are  the  easiest  to  grow  with  cer¬ 
tainty  of  some  measure  of  success  in  a  sub¬ 
urban  back  garden,  Marrows  or  ridge  Cu¬ 
cumbers  ?  I  propose  growing  one  or  the 
other  in  a  large  tub.  (C.  D.,  Surrey'.) 

We  should  recommend  you  to'  grow  some 
of  the  dwarf  or  cluster  Marrows,  as  that  is 
practically  the  only  type  that  you  can  grow 
with  any  measure  of  success  in  tubs."  We 
should  recommend  you  to  get  the  Vegetable 
Marrow  Early  White  Bush  or  Cluster,  which 
has  very  short  stems. 

1804.  Tomatos  in  Pots  Outside. 

I  have  had  a  number  of  Tomato  plants 
given  to  me,  and  should  like  to  grow  them 
in  pots  to  stand  along  a  back  garden  path. 
Will  they  succeed,  do  you  think"  in  some  in¬ 
different  soil,  if  I  feed  them  well  when  fruit¬ 
ing  commences  ?  (J.  Wallis,  Middlesex.) 

The  chief  difficulty'  with  y'Our  soil  will  be 
its  lack  of  fibre  and  its  liability  to  get  into 
a  pasty  condition  on  account  of  the  necessity 
of  frequent  watering.  You  will  have,  there¬ 
fore,  to  temper  the  soil  in  such  a  way  that 
the  water  will  drain  ifreely  away.  You  must 
get  some  well  decayed  cow  manure,  which 
will  serve  to  keep  the  soil  open  and  to  retain 
moisture,  as  well  as  feed  the  plants.  The 
drainage  must  be  good,  so  that  all  super¬ 
fluous  water  will  readily'  pas?  away.  Use 
also  a  fair  quantity  of  sand  in  the'  soil  to 
render  it  porous.  Select  the  most  sunny 
position  to  stand  the  pots.  Feeding  need  not 
commence  until  one  bunch  of  fruit  has  been 
set. 

GARDEN  ENEMIES. 

1805>  Wash  for  Rose  Trees. 

Will  you  give  me  a  recipe  for  the  best  and 
cheapest  insect  wash  for  Rose  trees  that  I 
can  make  myself?  (Leta,  Surrey.) 

We  presume  that  y-ou  mean  a  wash  to  get 
rid  of  green  fly  on  Roses.  Of  course,  that 
would  not  destroy  caterpillars,  particularly 
those  grubs  which  hide  themselves  inside  the 
hud  and  which  must  be  hunted  for  and 
picked  out  by  hand.  A  wash  to  destrov 
green  fly  may  be  made  up  of  a  solution  of 
soft  soap  1  oz.  to  the  gallon  of  water,  and  a 
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pint  of  tobacco  water  mixed  with  it.  The 
tobacco  water  is  made  by  steeping  a  pound 
of  tobacco  in  one  gallon  water.  This 
should  be  a  fairly  strong  insecticide,  but  the 
aphides  on  the  Rose  are  very  difficult  to  kill. 
We  have  found  it  a  better  plan  to  use  to¬ 
bacco  powder,  though  the  operation  may 
take  a  little  longer  to  carry  out.  Make  the 
Roses  just  moist  with  the  syringe,  then  dust 
the  tobacco  powder  on  to  the  younger  parts 
of  the  Roses  where  the  green  fly  are  sit¬ 
uated.  This  may  be  left  on  the  Roses  for 
twentysfour  hours,  and  the  bushes  then 
washed  with  the  syringe  and  clean  water. 

1806.  Worms  in  the  Garden. 

The  soil  in  my  garden  is  of  a  very  heavy 
nature,  and  after  a  wet  day  there  seems  a 
regular  army  of  large  worms  on  the  surface 
at  night  time.  I  put  a  lot  of  lime  on  the 
beds  last  autumn.  Will  they  do  any  harm, 
and  if  so,  what  can  I  do  to  rid  the  garden 
of  them,  at  any  rate,  some  of  them?  (Leta, 
Surrey.) 

Generally  speaking,  worms  do  very  little 
harm  in  the  garden,  but  do  a  deal  of  good 
by  aerating  the  soil  and  allowing  the  sur¬ 
face  water  to  drain  away  freely.  A  large 
number  of  them  in  the  garden  simply  indi¬ 
cates  that  your  soil  is  very  fertile.  The  only 
damage  they  are  likely  to  do  is  that  they 
sometimes  draw  young  seedlings  or  very 
small  plants  into  their  holes.  They  can  only 
eat  green  plants  when  decaying  under  such 
conditions.  You  can  get  rid"  of  some  of  them 
by  mixing  a  pound  of  lime  in  a  barrel  of 
water,  and  then  watering  the  ground  with  that 
This  will  bring  a  number  of  them  out  of 
their  holes,  when  you  can  collect  them.  Put¬ 
ting  the  lime  on  the  ground  does  not  affect 
them  unless  it  should  happen  to  rain  heavily 
and  thus  carry  down  some  of  the  lime  in 
solution.  As  the  injury  they  do  is  so  imma¬ 
terial,  we,  ourselves,  never  trouble  about 
worms  in  the  garden. 

1807.  White  Mites  on  Roots. 

Please  say  what  would  cure  tiny  mite-like 
things  destroying  the  rocts  of  plants.  I  had 
Columbine  and  Pyrethrum  growing  vigor¬ 
ously.  Then  a  blight  came  over  them,  and 
on  taking  up  the  plants  I  found  innumerable 
little  white  mites  at  the  roots.  (Freeda, 
Northamptonshire. ) 

A  e  doubt  very  much  whether  mites  were 
really  the  cause  of  injury  to  either  Colum¬ 
bines  or  Pyrethrum.  Iif  the  creatures  are 
really  the  grubs  or  maggots  of  Daddy  Long- 
legs,  otherwise  known  as  Leather  Jackets, 
then  there  is  a  chance  of  the  roots  being 
eaten.  We  rather  suspect  that  slugs  were  the 
culprits.  A  good  plan  would  be  to  go  round 
early  in  the  morning  and  see  whether  slugs 
were  at  work  then.  If  the  enemy  was- really 
the  Leather  Jackets,  then  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  search  for  them  round  the  collar  of 
the  plants.  For  very  young  and  tender 
grubs  and  for  slugs  a  good  dusting  of  lime 
round  the  plants  would  be  of  great  service. 
There  is  a  more  recent  discovery  in  a  powder 
named  Yaporite,  which  serves  to  drive  away 
insects,  if  not  destroy  them.  If  you  elect  to 
get  some  of  this  to  dust  round  the  plants,  be 
careful  not  to  drop  it  on  the  leaves.  It 
would  have  helped  us  as  to  the  remedy  if  you 
ha<!.  sent  some  of  the  creatures  you  name 
mites. 

1808.  Gooseberry  Mildew. 

I  hear  a  good  deal  about  the  American 
Gooseberry  Mildew,  and  also  see  many  refer¬ 
ences  to  it.  What,  are  the  first  indications  of 
its  presence  on  the  bushes,  and  how  must  I 
deal  with  it  if  I  find  it  should  attack  my 
trees?  (H.  B.  IV.,  Staffs.) 

There  are  two  kinds  of  mildew,  namely, 
the  old  Gooseberry  Mildew,  which  attacks 
the  leaves  and  causes  them  to  curl  up.  In 
our  experience  it  is  by  no  means  of  common 
occurrence  in  this  country,  but  is  not  par¬ 
ticularly  injurious.  The  American  Goose¬ 
berry  Mildew  not  only  attacks  and  injures 
the  leaves,  but  also  the  young  shpots  and  the 


fruits.  It  is  both  highly  contagious  and  de¬ 
structive.  If  you  suspect  its  presence,  the 
best  plan  would  be  to  send  us  some  speci¬ 
mens.  If  it  is  really  the  American  Goose¬ 
berry  Mildew,  it  is  asserted  that  the  only 
real  remedy  is  to  grub  up  and  burn  the  af¬ 
fected  bushes  immediately.  There  is  a  slight 
palliative,  though  not  complete  remedy,  by 
syringing  the  bushes  with  sulphide  of  potas¬ 
sium  at  the  rate  of  ^  oz.  to  the  gallon  of 
water.  This  has  to  be  repeated  at  intervals 
of  ten  days  or  oftener,  during  periods  of 
rain,  to  kill  the  spores  which  appear  on  the 
outside  of  the  leaves  and  fruits. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

1809.  Final  Six  Questions  in  the  Name 
Competition  No.  2. 

In  reply  to  many  enquiries,  we  give  be¬ 
low  the  correct  answers  to  the  final  six  ques¬ 
tions  in  the  No.  2  -  Competition  recently 
closed.  The  names  are  (1)  Spruce;  (2) 
Cornel  Cherry;  (3)  Rowan;  (4)  Dock;  (5) 
Caper  Plant  or  Caper  Spurge;  (6)  Hop. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS. 


(S.  Sturt.)  The  white  flower  is  Allium 
neapolitanum ;  the  red  one  is  a  double  variety 
of  Ranunculus  asiaticus,  the  florist’s  Ranun¬ 
culus. — (Trailus.)  The  rogues  are  Sweet 
Williams  (Dianthus  barbatus),  and  the  seed 
must  have  got  mixed  amongst  the  Carnations 
by  accident,  but  they  may  be  good  and  worth 
growing  till  they  blccm,  and  their  quality 
determined. — (E.  M.  Nicholson.)  The  Nod¬ 
ding  Star  of  Bethlehem  (Ornithogalum  nu¬ 
tans). — (A.  M.)  1,  Primula  denticulata  ;  2, 

Primula  rosea  ;  3,  Primula  denticulata  alba  ; 

4,  Corydalis  bulbosa ;  5,  Vinca  minor;  6, 
Sisyrinchium  grandiflorum. — (A.  Jenkins.)  1, 
Anemone  blanda  ;  2,  Anemone  nemorosa ;  3, 
Saxifraga  muscoides  Rhei ;  4,  Scilla  sibirica  ; 

5,  Chionodoxa  Luciliae.— (L.  C.  W.)  1, 

Erica  carnea  ;  2,  Erica  mediterranea  ;  3,  Ber- 
beris  Thunbergii ;  4,  Forsythia  viridissima. 
— (T.  Manning.)  1,  Polygala  myrtifol.ia 
grandiflora ;  2,  Acacia  armata ;  3,  Primula 
verticillata ;  4,  Oxalis  floribunda  ;  5,  Pelar¬ 
gonium  denticulatum ;  6,  Pelargonium  pel- 
tatum  var. 

- - 

Horticultural  Societies’ 
Diary 

of  Forthcoming  Meetings. 
Abbreviations  used. 


A. — Association 
Am. — Amateurs 
Ohy. — Chrysanthemum 
c.m. — Committee  meeting 
Oott. — Cottage  or  Cottagers 
D. — District 

G. — Gardening  or  gardener 

Thus  : — The  Templeton  G.  Am.  and  Cott.  M.I.H.S. 
Gardeners,  Amateurs’  and  Cottagers’  Mutual  Improve¬ 
ment  Horticultural  Society. 

NOTICE  TO  SECRETARIES. 


H. — Horticultural 
M.I. — Mutual  Improve¬ 

ment 

m.m. — Monthly  meeting 
S. — Society 

w.m. — Weekly  meeting 


Will  secretaries  of  horticultural  societies 
kindly  send  us  at  their  earliest  convenience 
dates  of  shows  and  meetings  to  be  held 
d  uring  iqoy  ? 

May. 

6th. — 'Horsforth  G.  M.  I.  S.  (w.m.);  Four 
Elms  G.  S.  (m.m.);  Mansfield  H.  S. 
(m.m.)  ;  Kirkby  Malzead  H.  and  Ag. 
S.  (m.m.);  Walsall  Florists  S. 
(m.m.). 

yth. — Professional  G.  Friendly  S.  (m.m.); 
Sevenoaks  G.  and  Am.  M.  I.  S.  (bi- 
m.m.);  Dundee  H.  A.  (m.m.);  Stir¬ 
ling  and  D.  H.  A.  (m.m.);  Barking 
and  Ripple  Chy.  S.  (m.m.);  Bourne¬ 
mouth  and  D.  G.  M.  I.  A.  (m.m.); 
Addlestone,  Chertsey,  and  Ottershaw 
G.  M.  I.  A.  (m.m.);  Loughborough 
G.  M.  I.  A.  (bi-m.m.);  Yeovil  and  D. 

G.  S.  (m.m.) ;  Rotherham  Chv.  S. 
(m.m.)  ;  West  London  (Hammersmith) 

H.  S.  (nj.m.);  Seaton  Delaval  and 
New  Hartley  FI.  and  H.  S.  (m.m.). 


8th. — East  Anglian  H.  Club  (m.m.);  Not¬ 
tingham  and  Notts.  Chy.  S.  (m.m.)- 
Sheffield  Chy.  S.  (m.m.). 

9th. — Woking  H.  A.  (m.m.);  Studley  H.  S. 
(m.m.). 

10th. — Ambergate  Cott.  G.  S.  (m.m.);  Wev- 
bridge  and  D.  H.  S.  (m.m.). 
nth. — Leeds  Paxton  S.  (w.m.);  Thornton 
Heath  and  D.  H.  S.  (m.m.). 

- - - 

Seven  Kings  and  Goodmayes  Horticultural 

Society. 

The  members  of  this  society  were 
favoured  with  a  visit  from  Mr.  J.  3. 
Riding,  of  Chingford,  on  April  9th,  when 
he  gave  a  most  interesting  and  enjoyable 
lecture  on  Dahlias  for  Garden  and  Ex¬ 
hibition.  His  instructive  and  entertain¬ 
ing  method  of  illustrating  points  in  pro¬ 
pagating,  etc.,  by  practical  demonstra¬ 
tions  were  greatly  enjoyed.  He  strongly 
advised  the  plants  to  be  grown  as  naturally 
as  possible,  no't  imitating  the  large 
“Mum”  growers  by  having  one  bloom  on 
the  end  of  a  lanky  stalk,  and  deprecated 
the  misuse  of  artificial  fertilisers,  recom¬ 
mending  good  digging,  and  preparation 
of  the  soil  and  a  little  assistance  when 
near  flowering,  with  soot  water  or  weak 
liquid  manure.  Mr.  Riding  was  heartily 
thanked  for  his  lecture,  and  his  replies 
to  querists  at  the  conclusion  gave  great 
satisfaction.  This  young  society  is  mak¬ 
ing  headway,  its  members  now  number¬ 
ing,  including  ladies — of  whom  there  are 
nearly  forty — not  far  off  200.  The  secre¬ 
taries  are  Messrs.  Manning  and  Poole, 
153,  St.  Albans  Road,  Seven  Kings, 
Essex. 

“  Compensation  for  Man  and  Maid.” 

Under  the  above  title  Mr.  Oscar  M. 
Wihl,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  has  written  a  most 
interesting  little  work  upon  the  extension 
of  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act.  It 
is  published  by  Messrs.  Gee  and  Co., 
London,  at  2s.  net.  Always  when  a  new 
Act  which  bears  upon  industrial  questions 
is  passed  there  is  a  crop  of  hand-books 
issued  for  the  benefit  of  the  non-legal 
reader.  Sometime  these  works  are  more 
involved  than  the  Acts  themselves.  We 
have  a  distinct  recollection  of  reviewing 
a  number  of  hand-books  which  came  out 
when  the  1897  Act  came  into  force:  Some 
■  of  these  reprinted  the  Act  clause  by 
clause,  and  between  them  there  were 
voluminous  notes  with  references  to  other 
Acts  of  Parliament,  and  cross  references 
to  different  clauses  which  had  modifying 
bearings  upon  the  subject  discussed.  The 
result  was  that  unless  the  reader  followed 
verv  closelv  all  these  references,  there 
was  a  danger  that  he  fell  into  very  serious 
trouble.  While  a  lawyer  would  follow 

How  to  Obtain  the  Highest 
Results  in  the  Garden.  If 

The  development  of  all  plants  depends 
upon  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  food 
they  obtain  from  the  soil.  In  many  cases 
the  soil  is  deficient  in  one  or  the  other  of 
the  essential  elements  of  Plant  Life. 
FERTILO  supplies  that  deficiency.  It 
imparts  to  the  soil  those  exact  properties 
on  which  the  plant  thrives  and  acting  as  a 
Fertilizer  through  the  soil  it  strengthens 
and  develops  all  plants.  Note  its  inex¬ 
pensiveness  ;  41b.,  1/4  ;  71b.,  2/- ;  14th.,  3/- 
281b.,  4/6;  561b.,  8/-;  icwt.,  15/-,  all  car; 
riage  paid.  Useful  Pocket  Diary,  free.— 
J.  P.  Harvey  &  Co.,  Dept.  6,  Kidderminster- 
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them  very  carefully,  and  would  find  it 
necessary"  to  do  so  in  order  to  give  his 
client  satisfactory  advice,  it  was  quite 
different  if  an  untrained  and  non-legal 
mind  attempted  to  find  out  from  the 
general  conditions  of  the  Act  what  por¬ 
tions  particularly  referred  to  an  industry. 
Mr.  Wihl  steers  clear  of  any  possibility  of 
similar  error. 

Some  of  the  opinions  which  have  been 
expressed  by  the  author  will  no  doubt 
form  the  ground  of  test  cases  before  long. 
His  opinions,  however,  appear  to  us  to  be 
very  sound  and  likely  to  prove  correct, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  this 
plain  and  straightforward  little  work 
affords  a  most  reliable  guide  to  this  very 
intricate  and  important  piece  of  legisla¬ 
tion. 
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the  Queen  of  Autumn  Flowerr,  by 

R.  BARNES, 

Prlco  2s.,  or  Post  Free  2s.  2d. 
112  pp.,  Bound  In  Cloth.  Illustrated. 
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PUBLISHERS MACLAREN  &  SONS, 
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SAUROMATUM, 
The  Wonder  Bulb. 


FOR  PLANTING  NOW  AND  .  . 
DURING  NEXT  THREE  WEEKS. 

DUTCH  BULBS 

(Carriage  Paid,  Direct  from  Holiandi. 

We  only  send  out  Strong  Buibs  of  guaranteed  quality  to  flower  this  yur. 

1,000  LOVELY  BULBS  for  20/-  Carriage  Paid,  to  flower 
this  summer  and  autumn:  Anemones,  Bulbous"  Begonias,  Canna  Crozv,  Cactus 
Dahlias, Ferrarias,  Tigridias, Gladioli  Hybrids,  Hyacinthus Candicans,  Iris,  Liliums, 
Montbretias,  Oxalis,  Ranuculus,  Calla  Alba  JIaculata  (Spotted  White  Arums). 
500  bulbs,  11/-.  250  bulbs,  0/-.  Carriage  paid. 

HARDY  PERENNIALS.— Just  plant  them  and  they  grow  for  years. 
50  hardy  plants  in  10  varieties,  5/6.  100  in  10  varieties,  10/-.  Carriage  paid. 
Included  arc  the  finest  flowers,  such  as  Peonies,  Dielytra,  Tritoma,  Japanes  -  Iris, 
Spirma,  Silver-leaved  Iris,  &c. 

Telkamp’s  Famous  Large- 
Flowering  Bulbous  Begonias 

Of  the  most  beautiful  quality,  large  and  erect  flowering.  Very  best  started  bulbs 
now  and  during  jfay.  or  sent  ready  for  bedding-out  from  end  of  May,  June  and 
July.  Order  noic. 

BIG  BULBS:  Scarlet,  Blood  Red,  Pink,  Salmon,  Orange,  Copper,  White, 
Yellow,  separate  colours  or  very  best  mixed  Single  Bulbs,  dozen  1/8 ;  per  100, 11/- ; 
per  1000,  £5  ;  carriage  paid.  DOUBLE  BULBS,  dozen  2/- :  100, 1 4/-,  carriage  paid. 

Telkamp’s  Choice  Cactus  Dahlias.— Strong  plants,  very  finest, 
colours,  dozen  2  -  :  100,  14/-.  Ready  for  planting  out.  Carriage  paid. 

SAUROMATUM:  Monarch  of  the  East.-The  wonder  bulb. 
Grows  without  soil,  and  without  water.  Place  the  dry  bulb  on  the  mantlepiece 
or  table  and  it  will  quickly  grow,  unfolding  a  huge  flower  of  great  beauty.  When 
the  flower  has  passed,  plant  the  bulb  in  a  pot  and  it  will  producebeautilul  foliage. 
In  the  autumn  place  the  dry  bulb  on  the  table  and  it  will  again  produce  the 
marvellous  flower.  6  gigantic  bulbs  for  4/-,  carriage  paid  ;  per  dozen  6/-,  carriage 
paid.  Wat  ranted  to  flower  in  dry  state. 

Write  To-day  for  our  Illustrated  List  of  Dutch  Bulbs  and  Piants.  Post  Free. 

Cross  all  cheques  and  postal  orders  “National  Provincial  Bank  of  England,”  and 

post  direct  to 

JOH’S  TELKAMP  S  BULB  FARMS, 

HILLEGOM-HAARLEM-HOLLAND. 

Established  1869.  By  appointment  to  H.M.  German  Emperor. 

Suppliers  to  Royal  British  Gardens  and  Parks. 

Put  2Jd.  stamp  on  a  letter  to  Holland. 
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CRYSTAL  PALACE  HORIICULTURALYfORKS 
BROCKLEY  ROAD  ,  BR0CKLEY. 
irsrs  L ONDON.  free. 

CHEAP  TENANTS  FIXTURE  GREENHOUSES 
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FROM  £2  15  O.  FROM  £2  10  O. 


FOR  OTHER  SIIE5 &PR1CES  WRITE  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  UST 

TO  G.  H  AYWAR  D. 

BROtKLEYROAD.BROCKLEY.S.E. 


PLEASE  FILL  UP  and  send  with  Postal  Order  to  “THE  GARDENING 

WORLD’’  Office  as  under: 

SUBSCRIPTION  ORDER  FORM. 

SUBSCRIPTION  RATES  :  One  year,  6s.  6d.,  post  free. 

Foreign  and  Colonial,  8s.  8d.  per  annum,  post  free. 

To  Haclaben  and  Sons,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

Please  forward  to  me  every  week  The  Gabdening  World, 

I  enclose . for . months  in  advance. 

Name . 

Address  (in  full ) . . . 

Date .  . . . 

Cheques  and  P.O.O.’s  to  be  made  payable  to  MACLABEN  and  SONS,  and  crossed  “  London 
City  and  Midland  Bank.”  If  a  receipt  is  required,  a  postoard  or  stamp  should  be  enclosed. 


This  Insurance  is  not  confined  to  Railway 
Train  Accidents  only,  but  against  all 
Passenger  Vehicle  Accidents. 

FREE  INSURANCE.  £100. 

The  CASUALTY  Insukance  Company, 
Limited,  will  pay  to  the  legal  representative 
of  any  man  or  woman  (railway  servants  on 
duty  excepted)  who  shall  happen  to  meet  with 
his  or  her  death  by  an  accident  to  a  train  or 
to  a  publio  vehicle,  licensed  for  passenger 
service,  in  which  he  or  she  was  riding  as  an 
ordinary  passenger  in  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  on  the  following  conditions: — 

1.  That  at  the  time  of  the  accident  the 
passenger  in  question  had  upon  him  or  her 
person  this  Insurance  Coupon  or  the  paper  in 
which  it  is,  with  his,  or  her,  usual  signature 
written  in  the  space  provided  at  the  foot. 

2.  This  paper  may  be  left  at  his,  or  her, 
place  of  abode,  so  long  as  the  Coupon  is 
signed. 

3.  That  notice  of  the  accident  be  given  to 
the  Company  guaranteeing  this  insurance 
within  seven  days  of  its  occurrence. 

4.  That  death  result  within  one  month 
from  the  date  of  the  accident. 

5.  That  no  person  can  claim  in  respect  of 
more  than  one  of  these  Coupons. 

6.  The  insurance  will  hold  good  from  6  a.m. 
of  the  morning  of  publication  to  6  a.m.  on 
the  day  of  the  following  publication. 

Signed . 

Address...:.. . 

The  due  fulfilment  of  this  insurance  is 
guaranteed  by 

The  Casualty  Insurance  Company,  Ltd., 

123,  PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  8.W1, 

%o  whom  all  communications  should  be  made, 
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Oh,  fairest  glory  of  the  year, 

With  bud  and"  blossom  crowned, 

With  flower  and  leaf,  a  grand  display, 

To  cheer  the  teeming  ground. 

Dread  winter  did  his  worst  to  kill 
The  life  thy  breath  did  give, 

Thou  earnest  to  the  earth  again, 

And  caused  all  things  to  live. 

The  frost  and  snow,  the  cold  and  wet, 
The  gloom  of  evil  days 
Are  vanquished  by  the  power  of  May, 

We  therefore  sing  thy  praise. 

The  flowers  of  spring  hold  carnival, 

And  dance  with  great  delight ; 

The  Roses  hasten  on  to  bloom, 

The  sun  smiles  warm  and  bright. 

March  blew  his  trumpet  loud  and  clear 
To  herald  in  thy  reign, 

And  April  wept  for  very  joy 
That  May  should  come  again. 

Thou  promise  of  the  summer’s  fruits, 
Thou  pledge  of  harvest  home. 

We  greet  thee  for  our  hearts  are  glad 
That  May,  sweet  May,  hath  come. 

Baynton-Taylor. 
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A  Necessary  Piece  of  Work. 

Nobody  likes  staking  and  tying ;  it  is 
onerous,  thankless  work  that  is  often  put 
off  from  day  to  day  because  no  one  likes 
to  take  it  in  hand.  But  I  go  far  enough 
to  say  that  there  is  no  garden  operation 
that  needs  being  done  at  the  right  time 
so  much.  Some  plants,  like  the  Galega 
for  instance,  have  stems  sturdy  enough 
to  need  no  stake  until  close  upon  the 
time  when  they  become  heavy  with  blos¬ 
som.  Others,  the  Erigeron  speciosus, 
Oriental  Poppies,  to  name  but  one  or 
two,  if  once  they  begin  to  lose  their  up¬ 
right  habit,  and  fall  forward,  are  impos¬ 
sible  to  deal  with  in  a  satisfactory  and 
tidy  manner.  Under  such  conditions  it 
is  impossible  to  make  them  even  present¬ 
able.  Hence,  then,  I  would  emphasise 
the  need  of  staking  and  tying  as  it  be¬ 
comes  necessary. 

A  New  Flower. 

Well,  a  new  flower  in  its  present  form 
and ‘one  that  should  prove  a  grand  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  summer  garden.  It  is  our  old 
friend  the  blue  Lobelia,  but  as  a  double 
flower.  Think  of  it !  Wliat  a  mass  of 
blue,  of  glorious  rich  blue,  it  will  make 
for  us,  denser  than  the  single  form  could 
ever  become,  and  of  good  compact  habit 
of  growth.  Some  few  of  us  may  have 
grown  it  last  season,  but  thousands  will 
want  it  for  the  coming  summer,  Pm  sure. 
We  had  reams  of  literature  on  the  Nico- 
tiana  Sanderae  when  it  was  a  novelty, 
but,  somehow,  this  double  flowered  Lo¬ 
belia  does  not  seem  to  have  been  much 
written  about,  but  I  can  assure  my 
readers  it  is  not  a  subject  to  be  passed 
over.  It  cannot  be  grown  from  seed, 
but  I  am  glad  to  see  that  this  season 
rooted  cuttings  are  being  offered  for  bed¬ 
ding  out  at  two  shillings  and  sixpence 
for  fifty.  This  novelty  rejoices  in  the 
name  L.  Kathleen  Mallard. 

The  Violet. 

Have  we  made  our  new  Violet  beds  ? 
If  not  we  should  have  done  so,  but  better 
late  than  never,  and  if  we  want  to  gather 
the  sweet  fragrant  double  flowers  next 
winter  we  shall  plant  at  once  rooted  off¬ 
sets  of  Parme  de  Toulouse.  There  are 
other  varieties  every  bit  as  good  as  this 
so  far  as  the  flower  goes,  but  for  wintt$ 
flowering  in  frames  I  have  never  found 
one  to  compare  with  it  for  profuse  flower¬ 
ing.  It  is  a  little  curious  that  both 
Primroses  and  Violets  like  quarters  for 
summer,  and  different  ones  for  winter 
and  spring.  Thus,  for  summer,  we  may- 
select  some  cool,  moist  position,  with  a 
minimum  of  -sunshine,  but  in  early 
autumn  theyr  will  have  had  enough  of  this, 


and  benefit  by  being  transferred  to 
sunnier,  warmer  positions ;  this  especially 
applies  to  the  Violets,  and  Parme  de  Tou¬ 
louse  will  flower  most  of  the  winter  if 
given  frame  protection  in  some  warm, 
sheltered  position. 

The  Wallflower. 

This  is  easily  the  Queen  of  the 
fragrant  spring  flowers.  We  all  want 
stout,  healthy  Wallflowers — then,  the 
best  means  of  securing  them  is  to  sow  the 
seed  in  May.  To  me  the  Wallflower  is 
such  a  necessary  flower,  but  I  am  always 
a  little  fastidious  as  to  the  setting  I  give 
it.  There  happens  to  be  a  border  in  this 
old  garden  that  has  a  woodland 
background,  and  this,  of  all  others, 
makes  the  most  beautiful  setting  for 
the  Wallflowers.  I  never  allow  my¬ 
self  a  very  wide  range  of  colour¬ 
ing.  Three  varieties,  a  brilliant  orange, 
a  deep  chestnut,  and  a  blood  red,  suffices. 
This  makes  for  a  splendid,  restrained, 
and  rich  colour  scheme  that  is  not  nearly 
so  effective  if  other  tones  and  colourings 
are  used  in  addition.  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  man  has  gone  a  little  too 
far  in  the  making  of  new  Wallflowers, 
and  that  the  multiplicity  of  hues  that  has 
been  evolved  is  not  good  when  used  in 
too  great  admixture,  and  I  know  I  am 
not  alone  in  thus  thinking. 

Spring  Pruning. 

The  Forsythia  and  other  shrubs  that 
flower  early  in  the  year  should  be 
pruned,  if  they  require  it,  as  they  cease 
to  blossom.  I  say  if  they  require  it,  for 
a  week  or  so  ago  I  saw  a  grand  sight — a 
Forsy-thia  covering  a  bit  of  house  wall, 
wreathing  round  a  lofty  window,  like  a 
gorgeous  golden  mantle.  It  was  some 
seven  or  eight  years  old — a  knife  had 
never  touched  it.  Oh  this  Forsythia! 
What  a  beautiful  brilliant  thing  it  is. 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say-  that  no  garden 
should  be  without  it,  and  it  is  easy  enough 
to  grow.  Three  years  ago,  this  April, 
I  put  in  a  tiny  scrap  of  a  cutting  under 
a  north  wall.  The  next  autumn  yrear  I 
transplanted  it  to  the  south  side  of  the 
house,  and  this  spring  it  has  borne  hun¬ 
dreds  of  blossoms.  Many  people  I  know 
never  attempt  to  strike  cuttings  of  shrubs 
except  in  the  autumn.  I  do  not  know 
whv,  but  I  always  make  my  attempts  in 
the  spring,  and  often  with  success.  I 
always  put  them  in  a  cool  position — a 
north  wall  a  few  feet  behind  them.  By 
the  way,  one  shrub  I  have  tried  my 
hardest  to  strike  is  the  New  Zealand  or 
Australian  (I  forget  which)  Matappo.  I 
should  be  very  glad  to  know  if  anyone 
has  succeeded  in  rooting  this  beautiful 
evergreen  subiect  from  cuttines.  A  friend 
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of  mine  to  whom  I  have  sent  cuttings 
has  tried  as  perseveringly  as  I  have  and 
acknowledges  it  is  one  of  the  few  sub¬ 
jects  that  has  completely  beaten  him. 

"  F.  Norfolk. 
- - 


Zealand  Spinach. 


Where  a  supply  of  this  useful  vegetable 
is  required  during  the  hot  summer  months 
I  should  like  to  bring  the  above  kind 
to  your  readers’  notice.  The  exceptions, 
I  think,  are  few,  whether  in  large  or  small 
places.  More  especiallv  where  there  a.re 
young  families  is  a  supply  appreciated, 
as  in  these  quarters  its  medicinal 
value  is  becoming  more  appreciated  every 
year.  Having  grown  the  above  for  a 
number  of  years,  I  am  fully  convinced 
that  this  is  the  best  we  have,  as  from  one 
sowing  we  can  have  an  abundant  supply 
through  what  is  usually  the  hottest  three 
months  of  the  year,  as,  unlike  other  sum¬ 
mer  varieties,  it  does  not  so  quickly  run 
to  seed.  Its  nature  is  to  creep  and  cover 
the  ground,  thereby  shading  it,  and  re¬ 
taining  moisture  which  is  very  essential 
for  success.  I  have  heard  of  the  seeds 
being  sown  where  it  is  to  'be  grown,  but 
I  am  afraid  germination  must  take  some 
considerable  time,  as  the  seeds  are  very 
hard,  and  this  would,  perhaps,  mean  a 
month  later  in  commencing  to  grow  than 
by  the  method  I  shall  describe. 

Scfw  the  seed  the  end  of  March  in  a 
box,  and  place  on  a  hot-bed  until  well  up, 
gradually  hardening  off  so  as  to  be  ready 
for  planting  out  the  second  week  in  May, 
on  ground  that  has  been  well  dug  and 
manured.  The  aim  should  be  to  induce 
strong  growth  by  giving  about  18  inches 
from  plant  to  plant,  and  the  same  distance 
in  the  rows — the  strongest  singly,  the 
weaker  ones  two  in  a  place.  From  the 
tim,e  of  planting  until  the  time  of  cutting 
last  year  was  exactly  two  months,  but  on 
this  same  piece  of  ground  was  grown  the 
early  batch  of  cauliflowers,  planted  at  a 
distance  convenient  for  the  spinach.  The 
little  shade  provided  by  the  cauliflowers 
during  the  former’s  early  growth  will  be 
found  very  beneficial. 

Southfields.  W.  Waite. 

- - 

Prunus  tomentosa. 

This  is  an  exceptionally  pretty 'species 
from  China  and  Japan  belonging  to  the 
Armeniaca  or  Apricot  section  of  the 
genus.  Although  when  mature  it  forms 
a  good  sized  bush,  it  blooms  freely  when 
quite  small,  and  from  the  time  it  is  two 
years  old  gives  a  good  account  of  itself 
each  spring.  It  is  one  of  the  earliest 
species  to  blossom,  beine  at  its  best  about 
the  end  of  March  and  the  early  part  of 
April  or  about  the  time  the  Almond  is 
in  flower.  With  little  or  no  pruning,  it 
forms  from  eight  to  nine  years  after  sow¬ 
ing  the  seed,  a  well  furnished  bush  four  to 
five  feet  high,  and  as  much  through:  The 
leaves  are  about  two  inches  long  and 
densely  tomentose.  The  flowers  are 
white,  much  flushed  with  pink,  and  are 
borne  in  profusion  all  along  the  previous 
season’s  shoots.  'As  yet,  it  is  rather  un¬ 
common,  but  is  worthy  of  attention  from 
people  interested  in  early  flowering  shrubs. 

D.  W. 


Now  we  rejoice,  for  flower  and  bud 
Are  decking  all  the  land. 

With  promises  of  fruits  to  come. 

When  summer  gives  command. 

Creation  quivers  with  delight, 

The  glad  birds  chirp  and  sing,  . 

To  welcome  in  these  glorious  days, 

The  advent  of  the  spring. 

Baynton-Taylor. 

The  Greengage  Plum. 

Lord  Gage  has  just  recently  completed 
his  fifty-fourth  year,  and  this  reminds 
us  that  the  Greengage  Plum  derived  its 
name  from  one  of  his  lordship's  ancestors, 
Sir  Thomas  Gage.  There  is  a  popular 
fiction  that  Sir  Thomas  introduced  it 
here.  At  an  unknown  date  the  Plum  was 
raised  in  Italy,  and  called,  as  it  is  still, 
“Verdochia.  ”  About  1540  it  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  France,  and  soon  afterwards 
brought  to  England.  In  1629  Parkinson, 
in  his  list  of  Pl.ums,  speaks  of  the  “ver- 
doch”  as  being  cultivated  in  this  country. 
Later  it  seems  to  have  died  out  in  Eng¬ 
land.  It  was  not  until  about  1725  that 
Sir  Thomas  Gage  reintroduced  it.  A 
specimen  was  sent  him  by  his  brother,  a 
Roman  Catholic  priest  in  Paris,  and  from 
it  the  baronet  raised  numerous  trees. 
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Prize  Competitions. 


GENERAL  CONDITIONS.-Competitors  must 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular 
paid  contributors  to  THE  GARDENING 
WORLD  or  other  gardening  journals  are  de¬ 
barred  from  entering,  but  occasional  con¬ 
tributors  may  compete.  The  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  competitor  must  appear  on  each 
article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right 
to  reproduce,  in  any  way,!  any  article  or  photo¬ 
graph  sent  for  competition.  The  conditions 
applying  to  each  competition  should  be  care¬ 
fully  read. 

WEEKLY 

PRIZES. 

A  PRIZE  OF  TEN  SHILLINGS  will  be  given 
for  the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  eradicalion  of  pests,  etc.  The  para¬ 
graph  or  article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but 
value  rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in 
making  fhe  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Com¬ 
petition,”  and  post  not  later  than  the  Monday 
folk  wing  date  of  issue.  Entries  received  later 
thm  Tuesday  (first  post)  will  be  left  over  until 
the  following  week. 

Two  prizes  of  2s.  6d.  will  be  awarded  each 
week  for  the  two  best  letters,  not  exceeding 
150  words,  on  any  interesting  gardening  sub¬ 
ject. 
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RESULTS  OF 
LAST  WEEK’S 
COMPETITIONS. 

Some  of  the  best  pnpers  in  this  competition 
are  too  long,  and  wre  desire  readers  to  keep 
within  a  column. 

The  prize  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “A.  J.  Hartless”  for  his  article  on 
“How  to  Grow  Violas,”  page  298. 

In  the  Prize  Letter  Competition  a  prize  was 
awarded  to  “  C.C.”  for  his  article  on  “  Pents- 
temon  Newbury  G?m  ” ;  and  another  to  “  J.R,” 
for  his  article  on  “Procuring  Good  Onions,” 
page  300. 


.  .  The  Art  of  Buying  .  . 

Seeds  and  — 


Plants. 


The  amateur  is  so  often  a  victim  to  in¬ 
experience  and  to  the  foolish  eagerness 
after  cheapness,  that  at  the  present  time 
a  word  of  advice  may  be  of  service  to  those 
who  are  about  to  buy  either  seeds  or 
plants. 

We  amateurs  have  far  too  many  enemies 
in  the  shape  of  weather  and  insects  to 
need  to  increase  their  numbers  by  using 
either  bad  or  inferior  seeds  or  plants.  A 
thousand  seeds  for  a  small  sum  may  seem 
a  great  bargain,  and  the  people  who  sell 
may  be  acting  in  all  good  faith  and 
honesty,  yet  the  results  may  be  greviously 
disappointing. 

Ten  seeds  of  the  right  sort  may  be 
really  a  much  better  bargain,  because 
they  will  yield  far  superior  results. 

By  way  of  illustration  the  reader  would 
do  well  to  examine  say  a  Sunflower  when 
it  has  seeded.  He  will  see  an  immense 
number  of  seeds  that  are  immature,  there¬ 
fore  not  likely  to  produce  anything  satis¬ 
factory.  There  will  be  many  small  seeds 
which  can  only  yield  small  plants,  a  feu 
seeds  of  moderate  size  which  will  give  bet¬ 
ter  results,  and  a  very  few  well  developed 
and  plump,  with  a  store  of  nutriment  for 
the  seedling  when  it  starts  into  being.  So 
we  see  that  out  of  thousands  of  seeds  only 
a  very  few  are  likely  to  yield  fine  plants. 
As  a  rule  these  seeds  are  mixed  for  sale, 
but  some  firms  will  only  offer  purchasers 
the  choicest  specimens. 

Further,  if  the  plant  from  which  the 
seeds  are  taken  is  poor  and  ill  nourished, 
the  seeds  will  not  have  the  stamina  to 
produce  fine  results. 

So  with  plants.  Small,  immature  speci¬ 
mens  at  low  prices  will  be  more  or  less 
disappointing. 

To  sum  up,  when  you  are  buydng,  if 
you  go  on  the  following  lines  you  may 
expect  a  sure  success. 

Always  buy  tested  seeds.  (I  know  one 
firm  even  goes  so  far  as  to  guarantee  their 
seeds)  from  growers  of  established  reputa¬ 
tion,  who  select  only  the  finest  seeds  from 
the  finest  plants. 

Always  buy  plants  that  have  been  grown 
under  the  best  conditions,  to  ensure 
health  and  vigour.  Always  have  those 
which  are  readv  to  give  results  at  once. 
They  cost  but  little  more  than  small, 
feeble  specimens,  which  may  die  right  off, 
or  which,  if  they  live,  may  be  a  long 
time  before  they  make  any  show. 

It  may  cost  a  little  more  to  get  the  best, 
but  believe  me,  it  is  cheapest  in  the  end. 

Verbum  Sap. 

- - 

Primula  cockburniana. 

This  very  distinct  Primrose  has  at  last 
received  a  well  deserved  Award  of  Merit 
from  the  R.H.S.  on  the  16th  April  when 
shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons, 
Chelsea.  The  flowers  are  of  a  deep 
orange,  with  a  crimson  eye,  and  produced 
in  two  or  three  whorls  on  a  stem.  It  is 
a  new  species  from  Western  China,  and 
is  unique  as  far  as  we  know  in  the  large 
family  of  Primulas  on  account  of  its  re¬ 
markable  colour. 
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Tfye  “  Hoxtoi?”  Summerhouse. 
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By  the  time  that  May  is  out  the  owners 
'  of  gardens  will  be  beginning  to  think 
!  about  summerhouses  where  they  may 
1  escape  the  heat  of  summer.  Some  there 
I  are,  of  course,  who  utilise  them  to  get 
shelter  from  the  cold  winds  during  March, 
April,  and  May.  In  any  case,  there  is 
no  more  pleasurable  adjunct  to  a  garden 
j  than  a  summerhouse  placed  in  such  a 
'  position  that  it  will  be  sheltered  from  the 
north  and  east  and  look  out  over  the 
flower  garden,  or  else  some  quiet  retreat 
in  the  pleasure  ground.  For  these  rea¬ 
sons  the  summerhouse  should  not  be 
placed  in  a  position  where  it  will  be  over¬ 
looked  by  neighbouring  houses  or  the 
public  generally.  The  idea  is  to  secure 
quietness,  comfort,  and  seclusion. 

The  accompanying  illustration,  which 
has  been  lent  us  bv  Mr.  John  P.  White, 
The  Pyghtle  Works,  Bedford,  shows  what 
we  mean  by  having  a  leafy  background,  a 
secluded  situation,  and  a  beautiful  out¬ 
look  over  the  summer  garden.  It  is  one 
of  numerous  very  fine  illustrations  of  his 
designs  used  in  illustrating,  what  we 
!  should  term,  a  rather  sumptuous  catalogue 
of  garden  seats,  summerhouses,  and  other 
adornments  of  the  private  demesne. 
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Summerhouses  may  be  made  in  an  end--  ■ 
less  variety  of  ways,  but  the  one  here 
shown  was  erected  by  the  firm  at  Easton 
Lodge,  near  Dunmow,  for  the  Countess 
of  Warwick.  The  roof  is  thatched  with 
Heather,  and  no  more  durable  kind  of 
thatch  could  be  employed.  It  also  serves 
to  keep  the  house  warm  in  winter  and 
cool  in  summer  by  preventing  the-  heat  of 
the  sun  from  readily  penetrating  to  the 
interior.  The  sides  may  be  more  or  less 
open  or  completely  closed  in  and  partly 
glazed,  as  in  this  instance. 

A  summerhouse  also  affords  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  using  a  great  variety  of  climbing 
plants  to  advantage,  and  if  the  sides  are 
more  or  less  open  the  users  of  such  a 
house  could  enjoy  the  flowers  while  inside, 
as  well  as  their  beautiful  appearance  from 
the  outside.  Roses,  Honeysuckles,  and 
other  subjects  of  that  kind  are  well 
adapted  as  a  covering,  unless,  indeed,  the 
walls  are  constructed  for  ornament  and 
mav  not  be  hidden  from  view.  The 
particular  kind  of  garden  in  front  of  it 
should  depend  entirely  upon  the  nature 
of  the  situation,  and  it  simply  wants  the 
eye  of  a  skilled  observer,  or  landscape  gar¬ 
dener  to  make  the  surroundings  conform¬ 
able  to  the  situation. 


Own  Root 

Roses. 


A  Letter 
to  the 
-Editor.— 


The  query  put  by  Baynton-Taylor, 
Somerset,  is  interesting.  Own  root  Roses 
generally  do  well,  or  at  least  many  varie¬ 
ties  will.  While  the  majority  of  growers 
in  this  country  swear  by  budded  stocks, 
the  Americans  rely  almost  entirely  upon 
own  rooters.  Grafted  stocks  are  used  a 
great  deal  under  glass,  but  not  to  any¬ 
thing  like  the  extent  that  are  own  rooters. 

The  majority  of  Rose  growers  there  con¬ 
demn  budded  stocks  because  of  the  suckers 
that  are  sent  up  from  the  stock.  Out 
there  they  strike  the  cuttings  in  heat, 
using  quite  small  wood,  and  the  young 
plants  are  sold  at  a  very  low  rate.  It  is 
always  recommended,  however,  that  no 
flowers  be  allowed  to  form  during  the 
first  season,  and  I  might  add  that  the 
young  trees  are  usually  very  precocious. 

I  have  had  tiny  plants  of  American 
raised  varieties  which,  despite  the  long 
journey,  have  attempted  many  times  to 
make  flowers.  In  my  garden  I  have  a 
very  large  semi-climber  now  six  years 
old:  It  has  ha'd  four  compulsory  shifts 

since  it  came  to  me,  a  tiny  wisp  no  thicker 
than  a  knitting  needle.  It  still  grows 
and  flowers  most  vigorously. 

Horti. 
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PRIZE  LETTER  COMPETITION. 


Readers  are  invited  to  contribute  to  this 
colurjin  short  letters  discussing  any  gar¬ 
dening  subject. 

Letters  should  not  exceed  150  Tjfords  each 


Hybrid  Gladioli  in  Pots. 

Gladioli  in  pots  make  a  beautiful  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  conservatory  as  well  as  to  the 
exhibition  group  during  July  and  August. 
Pot  the  bulbs  either  one  in  a  5m.  pot  or 
three  in  a  /in.,  placing  them  low  in  the 
pots  and  filling  up  to  the  rim  in  the  usual 
way.  .  A  suitable  compost  for  Gladioli 
should  consist  of  loam  two  parts,  leafsoil 
one  part,  and  enough  sand  to  keep  the 
whole  porous..  When  finished  give  all  a 
watering  and  plunge  the  pots  in  a  frame 
under,  cocoanut  fibre  to  encourage  roots. 
When  well  rooted,  if  introduced  in  batches 
to  a  cool  house  where  liquid  manure  is 
freely  administered,  they  will  soon  throw 
up  their  gorgeous  spikes.  After  flower¬ 
ing  ceases  keep  them  well  watered  and 
fed  with  stimulants,  otherwise  spikes  lack 
size  the  following  season. 

-  L.  S.  Small. 

Beckenham. 


Aquilegias  in  Pots. 

The  newer  varieties  of  hybrid 
Aquilegias  when  grown  in  pots  are  valu¬ 
able  subjects  for  the  conservatory  or  cold 
house,  and  with  very  little  trouble,  re¬ 
ward  the  growers  with  sheafs  of  graceful 
bloom,  which  in  form  and  colour  cannot 
be  easily  excelled  by  other  hardy  plants. 
They  can  easily  be  raised  from  seed,  sown 
in  early  spring,  in  boxes  of  light  sandy 
compost,  which  should  be  kept  close  in 
a  cold  frame  until  germination  takes 
place.  When  the  seedlings  are  large 
enough  to  handle,  prick  them  out  into 
other  boxes  of  compost ;  next  pot  them 
singly  in  thumb  pots,  afterwards  into 
3j4-inch  pots,  and  finally*  -(in  October)  in 
6j^-inch  pots,  in  which  they  will  flower 
in  the  following  spring  or  early  summer. 
Winter  them  in  a  cold  frame  or  unheated 
house. 

A.  E.  Y. 

Manchester. 


Care  of  Young  Seedlings. 

Manj'  amateurs  think  that  so  long  as  a 
young  plant  keeps  growing  in  length,  all 
is  going  on  well.  But  those  who  are  in 
the  know  wish  to  induce,  not  leggy 
growth,  but  stocky  plants,  such  as  will 
make  good  foundations  for  flowering  or 
fruiting  later.  Therefore  it  is  necessary 
to  get  seedlings  out  of  pans  or  boxes  at 
the  very  earliest  opportunity.  As  a 
general  rule,  this  should  be  done  as  soon 
as  two  rough  leaves  have  been  .formed, 
as  these  are  the  permanent  leaves  of 
plants,  the  seed  leaves  (generally  rounded) 
only  serving  a  temporary  purpose.  The 
operation  is  known  as  pricking  out,  and 
the  soil  need  not  be  very  rich,  only  such 
as  will  provide  sufficient  nutriment  for 
healthy  growth.  One  of  the  great  secrets 
of  success  is  pressing  the  soil  firmly 


in  length,  and  must  be  writfen  on  one 
side  of  the  paper  only. 

T wo  Prizes  of  2s.  bd.  each  will  be 
awarded  each  week  for  the  two  Letters 
which  the  Editor  considers  to  be  the  best. 


around  the  young  plants,  as  this  fends  to 
check  rank  growth. 

Albert  A.  Kerridge. 

Chippenham. 


Dwarf  Beans  for  .  Early  Use. 

With  60  degrees  of  hoot  at  the  begin¬ 
ning-  of  January  a  supply  of -Beans  can 
be  had  from  the  middle  of  March  on¬ 
ward.  Make  the  first  sowing  on  the  first 
day  of  the  year,  using  tweive  nine-inch 
pots,  and  sowing  every  fortnight  to  keep 
up  a  supply.  Place  one  crock  in  the 
bottom  of  each  pot,  and  fill  With  leaf  soil. 
The  soil  may  be  such  as  has  been  used 
for  Chrysanthemums.  Sow.  eight  Beans 
in  a  pot,  ultimately  thinning  out  to  five. 
Leave  sufficient  room  for  one  top-dressing 
when  the  Beans  are  coming  into  flower. 
No  water  should  be  given  till  the  Beans 
are  up,  as  they  often  rot.  Keep  the 
pots  close  to  the  glass,  water  with  care 
with  a  little  liquid  manure  when  the 
Beans  are  set,  and  syringe  among  the  pots 
and  foliage  twice  daily  on  bright  days. 
Ne  Plus  Ultra  is  a  good  kin.d  to  grow. 

Surbiton.  G.  Waller. 


Some  Hints  on  Sowing  Seeds. 

Some  seeds  .are  so  fine  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to-  sow  them  evenly,  but  if  they 
are  thoroughly  mixed  with  sand  or  sifted 
road  scrapings  they  may  be  sown  broad¬ 
cast,  and  when  the  plants  spring  up  they 
are  nicely  separated,  and  if  to  be  trans¬ 
planted,  more  easily  removed.  Some 
obstinate  seeds  such  as  the  Morning 
Glory  or  Moonflower  will  sprout  more 
readily  if  a  notch  is  cut  in  each  with  a 
sharp  pen-knife.  Canna  and  Acacia 
seeds  should  be  filed,  while  Nasturtium 
seeds  start  more  promptly  if  soaked  in 
tepid  water.  Care  must  be  taken  that 
seeds  are  not  sown  too  deeply,  or  many 
will  never  come  up,  and  the  top  soil  must 
be  thoroughly  pulverized.  If  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to' give  bottom  heat,  all  seeds  sprout 
more  readily. 

-  M.  A.  Selman. 

Chippenham. 


Keeping  Birds  from  Pea  Seeds. 

At  this  time  of  the  year  ever}'-  one 
anxiously  tries  to  keep  those  mischievous 
thieves,  the  sparrows,  from  their  Pea 
seeds.  Wire  netting  protectors  are,  of 
course,  effectual,  but  they  are  expensive 
and  also  troublesome  to.  store  away.  The 
next  best  thing  is  black  cotton  stretched 
across  the  rows,  and  a  most  convenient 
method  of  doing  this  is  as  follows  Get 
some  empty  sweet  boxes  and  break  them 
into  strips  about  i)4  inches  wide.  Nail 
three  of  these  pieces  into  a  triangular 
form  and  another  rather  longer  one  across 
the  triangle,  starting  from  the  apex  and 


projecting  at  the  bottom  to  form  a  suj 
port.  On  the  two  upper  sides  of  th 
triangle  put  tintacks.  Place  one  ( 
these  supports  at  each  end  of  the  rov 
If  two  persons  do  the  fastening  of  th 
cotton,  tossing  the  reel  back  and  forwan 
it  can  be  done  in  a  very  short  time. 

N.  COOKSON. 

Stafford. 


Staking  Herbaceous  Plants. 

Nothing  adds  so  much  to  the  gener. 
aspect  of  a  border  as  plants  well  stakec 
Do  not  allow  the  supports  to  show  abor 
the  plants,  and  thus  appear  conspicuou 
The  stakes  should  be  hidden  with  foliage 
Pains  should  be  taken  to  so  tie  the  plan 
that  they  will  retain  their  natural  appea 
ance.  A  plant  is  often  more  like 
scavenger's  besom  when  bunched  t( 
gether  tightly  than  an  object  of  beaut; 
Use  fairlv  stout  stakes  and  cord  for  ta 
sorts,  lighter  material  being  best  ft 
dwarf  and  slim  growrers.  Make  a  tri. 
by  using  Pea  stakes  or  spruce  branchf 
to  support  herbaceous  plants.  Inse 
three  of  these  round  each  plant,  allowin 
the  foliage  and  flowers  to  comfe  throug 
the  branches.  This  is  a  good  support  ft 
Gypsophila  and  other  delicate  subject 
and  especially  for  plants  which  ai 
sheared  down  with  the  knife  for  decoratic 
elsewhere. 

Wishaw.  A.  V.  M. 


Gladioli  Lemoine’s  Seedlings  and  Soo 

In  cultivating  the  above  I  was  recon 
mended  to  try  a  little  soot  when  planting 
this  to  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  tl 
corms  to  prevent  maggot.  I  thought 
would  try  the  experiment,  but  nev< 
again !  I  used  soot  that  I  had  stored  fi 
nearly  four  years,  planting  the  bulbs  i 
borders,  sometimes  five  and  six  in  clump 
onlv  using  a  tablespoonful  of  soot  to  eac 
clump.  I  cannot  say  what  the  resul 
would  have  been  had  I  used  fresh  soo 

I  had  nearly  five  hundred  strong  healtt 
bulbs,  and  now  I  don’t  possess  a  dozei 
and  this  all  owing  to  the  soot  and  the  di 
season.  The  soot  burnt  the  roots  as  the 
appeared,  so  the  corms  were  dug  up  ; 
the  end  of  season.  I  had  a  lot  of  sma 
bulbs  planted  in  the  same  borders,  bi 
vdthout  soot,  and  they  have  thrived  e: 
ceedingly,  but  are  not  large  enough  1 
flower  this  season. 

Wilminster.  T.  PRESTON. 

- - 

Daffodil  Queen  of  the  West. 

In  this  variety  we  have  a  Trumpi 
Daffodil  of  the  largest  size,  with  clea 
lemon-yellow  segments .  and  a  golder 
yellow  trumpet  widely  rolled  back  an 
lobed  at  the  mouth.  Award  of  Merit  t 
Mr.  Walter  T.  Ware,  Englishcombe 
Bath,  at  the  meeting  of  the  R.H.S.  0 
1 6th  April. 

Odontoglossum  Othello. 

The  origin  of  this  Odontoglossum  w. 
harryanum  x  Adrianae.  The  sepals  an 
petals  are  broad  and  of  a  rich  chocolat 
brown,  lightly  banded  with  yellow  Hit 
across  them.  The  lip  has  a  large  crir 
son  blotch  and  some  smaller  spots  rour 
the  sides'  of  the  crest.  Award  of  Mei 
to  C.  T.  Lucas,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  ( 
Duncan),  Warnham  Court,  Horshan 
when  shown  at  the  meeting  of  the  R . H 
on  1 6th  April. 
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The  Golden 


Fritillary. 


The  Golden  Fritillary  (.Fritillaria  aurea). 


Maclaren  and  Sons. 


A  Brilliant  . 


Tulip, 


(Tulipa  praestans). 

Some  years  ago  a  new  and  handsome 
Tulip  was  introduced  from  Bokhara.  It 
first  appeared  in  public  on  April  7th, 
1903,  and  since  then  it  has  been  finding 
its  way  into- many  gardens.  It  may  be 
regarded  as  an  early  -Tulip,  flowering 
early  in  April,  rather  in  advance  of  the 
Dutch  early  Tulips  used  so  much  for 
spring  bedding. 

The  flowers  are  of  a  brilliant  scarlet 
or  vermilion-red,  passing  into  a  yellow 
base  without  any  black  blotch.  A  strik¬ 
ing  feature  about  this  species  is  that  each 
stem  from  strong  bulbs  bears  more  than 
one  flower.  The  accompanying  illustra¬ 
tion  shows  two  flowers  on  a  stem,  but  we 
have  seen  four.  Indeed,  one  of  the 
plants  on  the  same  border  at  Kew,  where 
this  was  photographed,  carried  four 
flowers.  The  leaves  are  of  a  deep 
glaucous  hue,  and  those,  as  well  as  the 
stem,  are  covered  all  over  with  minute 
downy  hairs.  In  this  respect  it  recalls 
T.  suaveolens.  The  stems  vary  from 
6  in.  to  12  in.  high.  The  plant  is  hardy 
and  may  be  flowered  under  similar  con¬ 
ditions  to  that  given  the  bedding  varie¬ 
ties.  It  may  also  be  grown  in  pots  kept 
in  a  cold  frame  to  be  placed  in  the  green¬ 
house,  conservatory,  or  alpine  house,  if 
there  is  one.  Under  these  conditions, 
the  flowers  appear  rather  in  advance  of 
those  in  the  open  ground. 

- - 

Rhubarb  Leaves  as  Food. 

The  use  of  Rhubarb  leaves  as  a  good 
substitute  for  Spinach  having  been  re¬ 
commended  in  the  woman’s  column  of  a 
certain  paper,  a  correspondent  writes  to 
a  Contemporary  that  on  the  dish  being 
tried  by  a  young  married  couple,  the 
wife  died  of  the  effects.  Rhubarb  leaves 
being  a  poisonous  part  of -the- plant.  If 
this  is  the  case,  surely  some  measures  to 
prevent  people  being  killed  in  this  irre¬ 
sponsible  fashion  ought  to  be  taken. 


Teaching  Horticulture  in  Schools. 

The  Monmouthshire  Education  Com¬ 
mittee  has  decided  that  horticulture  shall 
be  taught  in  the  public  elementary 
schools  in  the  rural  districts  of  the 
county.  The  question  of  adopting  the 
same  course  is  under  consideration  by  a 
special  committee  of'  the  Somerset  Edu¬ 
cation  Committee. 


(Fritillaria  aurea). 


The  accompanying  illustration  shows  a 
Eritillarv  with  considerably  Larger  and 
more  shortly  bell-shaped  flowers  than 
those  of  the  English  or  common  Snake’s 
Head  Fritillary.  During  the  early  part 
of  April,  the  bulbs  having  thrown  up 
their  stems  commence  to  bloom.  Each 
stem  carries  a  solitary  drooping  flower, 
at  first  of  a  greenish  hue,  then  changing 
to  various  shades  of  bronze  checkered 
with  dark  brown.  When  fully  developed 
the  flowers  assume  a  rich,  dark  yellow 
hue,  checkered  more  or  less  on  the  out¬ 
side,  but  much  more  decidedly  so  on  the 
inner  face.  The  outline  of  these  mark¬ 
ings  is  usually  square,  and  has  reference 
to  the  squares  on  a  chess  board,  hence 
the  name  Fritillary.  The  plant  varies 
in  height  according  to  the  strength  of  the 
bulb,  say  from  6  inches  to  1  foot,  while 
9  inches  would  be  an  average. 

The  plant  seems  as  easy  of  culture  as 
the  wild  native  plant,  and  may  be  grown 
in  the^  ordinary  flower  border  in  specially 
prepared  beds  for  spring  gardening,  or 
it  may  be  scattered  about  in  irregular 
clumps  in  the  shrubbery.  As  in  most 
other  cases  of  bulbs,  the  soil  should  be 
friable  and  sandy  rather  than  clayey.  It 
is  not  fastidious,  but  may  be  grown  in  any 
vvell  cultivated,  fairly  good,  garden  soil. 


Tulipa  praestans. 


Maclaren  and  Sons. 
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Gdifomal. 


T^&uUiul  §as<kns. 

Under  the  above  title,  with  “  How  to 
Make  and  Maintain  Them”  as  a  sub¬ 
title,  Mr.  Walter  P.  Wright,  horticultural 
superintendent  under  the  Kent  County 
Council,  has  got  together  a  variety  of  in¬ 
formation  concerning  gardens,  but  chiefly 
information  how  to  make  a  beautiful  gar¬ 
den  anywhere  where  gardening  is  possible. 
For  instance,  he  has  chapters  on  laying 
out  gardens,  making  lawns,  herbaceous 
borders,  rock  gardening,  beautiful  flower 
beds,  Lilies,  annuals,  Water  Lilies,  per- 
•  golas,  dry  walls,  Ferns  and  ferneries,  the 
Rose  garden,  and  other  information  of 
that  sort. 

Under  rock  gardening  he  deals  with  a 
variety  of  questions  which  beset  every 
operator  or  would-be  cultivator  who  wishes 
to  set  about  constructing  a  rockery  and 
get  together  a  collection  of  plants  to 
clothe  its  rocky  sides.  The  list  of  rock 
plants  gives  descriptions  with  each  species, 
mentioning  more  than  one  of  the  best  of 
each  genus  under  notice.  Under  the 
heading  of  Primula,  eleven  or  twelve 
which  he  considers  indispensable  are  men¬ 
tioned.  Amongst  the  illustrations  is  a 
very  good  one  of  a  new  introduction 
named  Primula  japonica  pulverulenta, 
which  differs  from  the  ordinary  Japan 
species  by  having  mfealv  stems.  It  is 
.evidently  easy  of  cultivation,  or  the  culti¬ 
vator  was  successful,  judging  from  the 
picture. 

Those  who  desire  to  get  away  from  the 
old  and  formal  style  of  planting  her¬ 
baceous  borders  can  adopt  what  is  known 
as  the  mixed  border,  and  which  has 
come  into  considerable  vogue  during  re¬ 
cent  years.  An  illustration,  or  a  dia¬ 
gram,  shows  how  four  of  these  borders 
may  be  made  on  slightly  different  plans- 


The  flowers  with  which  to  plant  them  are 
also  mentioned.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
the  writer's  idea  is  to  encourage  other 
people  to  make  beautiful  gardens  by  fur¬ 
nishing  them  with  the  names  of  plants 
and  describing  how  they  should  be  planted 
or  cultivated. 

- - 


.  .  A  Remedy  for 

Steam  in- 


Green  houses. 


It  has  occurred  to  me  that  some  of  the 
readers  of  the  “  G.  W.,”  whose  green¬ 
houses  are  heated  by  an  apparatus  with 
two  lengths  of  four-inch  pipes  on  one  side 
of  the  greenhouse  only,  may  be  troubled 
by  the  steam  which  fills  the  greenhouse 
when  the  water  in  the  pipes  boils.  I 
would  suggest  a  very  simple  remedy 
which  .will  not  only  get  rid  of  the  steam, 
but  will  also  add  at  least  five  or  even  ten 


Device  to  carry  the  steam  from  the  heating 
apparatus  outside  the  greenhouse ;  A  expan¬ 
sion  box;  B,  B,  pipes;  C,  cement;  D  and 
E,  elbows;  F,  pipe  with  pan,  G,  soldered 
on  the  top;  H,  roof  of  greenhouse ;  l, 
staging. 

degrees  to  the  temperature  of  the  house. 
I  have  kept  up  a  temperature*  of  60  to 
65  degrees  in  the  very  severest  weather  at 
night,  which  would  have  been  ordinarily 
impossible,  as  the  pipes  could  not  have 
been  kept  hot  enough  without  the  water 
boiling,  and  this  would  have  filled  the 
greenhouse  with  steam  and  spoilt  its  con¬ 
tents.  I  had  a  growing  flower  bud  on 
Cypripedium  Sedenii  and  a  sheath  on 
Laelia  anceps  spoilt  before  I  hit  on  a 
remedy  which  was  as  follows : 

I  removed  the  staging  over  the  pipes, 
got  a  block  of  wood  and  cut  it  just  to  fit 
into  the  top  of  the  expansion  box,  and 


then  bored  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  the 
wood  into  which  I  hammered  a  small 
ordinary  gas-pipe  socket  well  smeared 
with  red  lead  and  putty.  I  then  well 
coated  the  edges  of  the  block  of  wood  with 
red  lead  and  putty  and  hammered  that 
into  the  top  of  the  expansion  box,  screw¬ 
ing  two  elbows  into  the  socket  in  the  block 
of  wood.  After  that  I  fixed  some  boards 
round  the  top  of  the  expansion  box  to 
form  a  mould,  filling  it  up  with  cement, 
thus  forming  a  block  one  inch  thick  on 
the  top  of  the  block  of  wood,  and  on  the 
sides  of  the  expansion  box.  Next  I  re¬ 
moved  a  pane  of  glass  from  the  roof, 
nailed  a  piece  of  wood  with  a  hole  bored 
in  across  the  sash  bars,  and  put  a  piece  of 
pipe  with  a  tin  pan  soldered  on  the  top 
through  the  hole  in  the  wood,  screwing  it 
into  the  socket  screwed  on, the  elbows,  the 
pan  being  a  little  above  the  glass  of  roof, 
the  pan  acting  as  a  supply  tank  as  well  as 
an  escape  for  the  steam.  In  frosty 
weather  the  pipe^  must  be  protected  to 
keep  it  from  being  frozen  or  it  may  cause 
an  explosion. 

Amateur. 


Pandanus  Veitchii. 


Beautiful 
Foliage  . 
Plant.  .  . 


The  genera]  way  we  see  this  beautifully 
variegated  foliage  plant  utilised,  is  proof 
of  its  valuable  qualities  for  grouping  at 
exhibitions  ;  also  as  a  specimen  vase  plant, 
which  latter  is  a  most  successful  method 
whereby  plants  of  good  shape  and  excel¬ 
lent  in  variegation  mav  be  retained  in 
such  condition  for  some  time,  if  a  little 
more  than  ordinary  care  is  given  to  them, 
especially  in  watering  during  winter. 
Should  too  much  water  be  given,  very 
soon  we  see  the  tips  of  the  foliage  turn 
brown,  due  generally  to  chance  watering, 
instead  of  testing  them  'beforehand. 
Such  disfigurement  makes  it  useless  for 
particular  work.  Suckers  or  side-shoots 
which  are  freely  produced  at  the  base  of 
older  plants,  may ‘be  slipped  off  and 
rooted  during  spring  and  summer.  They 
should  be  put  singly  in  small,  clean, 
thumb  pots,  filled  with  equal  parts-  of  fine 
loam  and  sand,  and  placed  on  a  shelf  in 
the  stove-house,  where  they  will  root  quite 
satisfactorily.  W  hen  fit  for  potting,  the 
earliest  rooted  ones  may  be  put  into  5  or 
5%  mch  pots,  and  in  this  size  they  will 
make  useful  stuff  the  first  season.  The 
following  year  they  may  be  transferred 
into  pots  of  larger  dimensions  if  required, 
using  sandy  loam  and  leaf  mould,  and 
potting  moderately  firm.  Keep  them  grow¬ 
ing  on  a  shelf,  where  plenty  of  light,  and 
a  moderate  amount  of  sunshine  may  be 
obtained  The  application  of  a  little  soot- 
water  will  bring  the  beautiful  variegation 
m  the  foliage  to  perfection,  which  develops 
evenly  and  possesses  a  very  graceful 
appearance.  We  can  speak  favourably  of 
it  when  grown  in  small  6o’s.  A  batch  of 
these  small  plants  looks  very  pretty 
occupying  the  corners  of  a  dining-room 
table,  these  and  such-like  plants  being 
grown  extensively  in  small  pots  for  fre¬ 
quent  change  in  table  decoration. 

A.  J.  M.  . 
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About  Window  Boxes. 


What  are  you  going  to  do  with  your 
window-box  this  summer?  Are  you  go¬ 
ing  to  re-fill  it  with  exactly  the  same  kinds 
of  plants  as  were  used  last  year?  Mar¬ 
guerites  at  the  back  with  scarlet  Gera¬ 
niums  and  yellow  Calceolarias  in  front? 

It  will  be  a  pity  to  do  that;  even  if  a 
slight  variation  is  contemplated  in  the 
way  of  a  few  pink  Ivy-leaved  Geraniums, 
or  a  Petunia  or  two.  My  opinion  is  that 
vou  are  not  about  to  make  the  best  of 
vour  miniature  garden  on  the  window- 
ledge. 

The  plants  are  right  enough,  and  there 
is  no  need  to  criticise ;  the  only  objection 
is  they  are  what  may  be  called  stereo¬ 
typed  subjects,  such  as  will  be  all  too 
commonly  seen  in  every  street. 

Why  not  have  something  fresh  ?  Some-  \ 
thing  out  of  the  ordinary  ? 

Any  number  of  subjects  may  be  named 
that  will  thrive  in  the  limited  space  of  an 
ordinary  window-box,  and  that  will  pro¬ 
duce  unique  effects  and  afford  much  in¬ 
terest.  Take  Mesembryanthemums,  for 
instance,  a  group  of  fascinating  little 
plants  that  are  pre-eminently  adaptable 
for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  window- 
boxes,  and  although  not  perfectly  hardy, 
they  are  as  easy  to  keep  through  the  win¬ 
ter  as  Geraniums  and  Marguerites.  For 
window-ledges  in  sunny  aspects  where  the 
midday  sun  beats  down  with  all  its  power 
few  if  any  plants  will  thrive  better  than 
Mesembryanthemums.  Interesting  in 
foliage  and  habit  of  growth,  they  also  pro¬ 
duce  bright  and  pretty  flowers':  moreover, 
they  are  subjects  which  demand  very  little 
attention,  even  in  the  matter  of  watering, 
and  their  display  of  blooms  spreads  over 
a'  long  period  of  the  summer  and  autumn. 

The  pink-flowered  species  are  perhaps 
the  most  effective,  but  a  careful  blending 
of  colours  may  well  be  arranged.  M. 
crassifolium  is  a  pink-flowered  species  of 
trailing  habit,  suitable  for  the  front  of 
the  box,  where  its  stems  may  hang  over 
the  edge  and  assume  their  natural  pen¬ 
dant  habit.  M.  intonsum  is  also  pink,  a 
tiny  carpeter  of  less  than  an  inch  in 
height.  M.  mucronatum  is  almost 
shrubby,  a  suitable  species  for  the  back  or 
ends  of  the  box. 


MESEMBRYANTHEMUMS 

AND 

MIMULUS. 

we  see  a  window-box  furnished  completely 
with  Mimulus. 

Many  other  subjects  may  be  used  for 
the  window-box.  Try  and  hit  upon  some¬ 
thing  original,  something  different  from 
the  things  your  neighbours  grow.  You 
will  thus  get  the  more  enjoyment  out  of 
your  window-box. 

Heather  Bell. 


which  someone  has  compared  to  foam  on 
account  of  that  particular  shade  of  colour. 
Every  plant  flowers  freely,  so  that  there  is 
quite  a  mass  of  flower  on  plants  even  re¬ 
cently  established.  The  leaves  are  heart- 
shaped,  as  the  specific  name  indicates, 
and  in  spring  and  early  summer  are  of  a 
pleasing  light  green,  but  towards  autumn 
they  become  more  or  less  tinted  with 
bronze  and  purple,  and  are  then  effective 
as  a  covering  to  the  ground. 

From  what  has  already  been  said  it  will 
be  noted  that  the  plant  is  easy  to  culti¬ 
vate  and  easily  propagated  by  division  of 
the  clumps  or  by  cuttings  of  the  running 
underground  stems.  So  readily  does  the 
plant  take  to  new  soil  that  it  may  be 
planted  in  March  and  will  flower  freely  in 
May  upon  the  rockery.  The  accompany¬ 


The  Foam  Flower  (Tiarella  cordifolia). 


Of  deeper  colour,  almost  red,  is  M. 
spectabile,  which  grows  about  a  foot  in 
height,  M.  uncinatum  being  taller  still. 
M.  aurantiacum  is  of  a  fine  rich  shade  of 
orange,  while  M.  verruculatum  is  of  a 
clear  yellow  on  almost  woody  stems  from 
12  to  15  inches  high.  There  are  many 
other  beautiful  Mesembryanthemums 
available,  and  quite  a  collection  may  be 
grown  in  a  couple  of  window-boxes,  the 
effect  produced  being  distinct  and  pleas¬ 
ing. 

In  shady  places  window-boxes  might  be 
filled  with  Mimulus.  Some,  of  the  fine 
strains  m  cultivation  now  produce  flowers 
of  such  rich  and  showy  colours,  and  of 
such  striking  combinations,  that  a  win¬ 
dow-box  filled  with  them  is  as  beautiful 
as  a  group  of  Gloxinias.  How  easily 
grown  they  are;  and  yet  it  is  not  often 


THE 

?om  Flower. 


ing  illustration  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
habit  of  the  plant  and  its  free  flowering 
character. 


+++ 


(Tiarella  cordifolia). 

Besides  the  Saxifrages  which  give  their 
name  to  the  order,  there  are  several  other 
genera  of  closely  allied  plants  of  a  her¬ 
baceous  character  suitable  for  the  rockery 
or  border.  That  under  notice  is  a  rock 
plant  of  the  first  water,  and  will  presently 
be  in  bloom,  though  later  than  usual  this 
year.  The  plant  forms  a  neat  tuft  with 
running  underground  stems  which  in¬ 
crease  the  plant  fairly  rapidly.  The 
stems  are  only  about  6  in.  high,  and  pro¬ 
duce  racemes  of  amber-white  flowers, 


Auricula  and  Primula  Exhibition. 

The  eighth  annual  exhibition  of  the 
National  Auricula  and  Primula  Society' 
(Midland  section^  was  held  at  the 
Botanical  Gardens,  Edgbaston,  Birming¬ 
ham,  on  May  is*t. 

End  of  the  Scillv  Season. 

The  flower  season  of  the  Scilly  Isles 
ended  last  week.  The  total  quantity'  of 
flowers  sent  to  the  mainland  was  over  900 
tons  as  against  800  tons  last  y’ear.  Owing 
to  low  prices  many  acres  of  blooms  must 
be  left  to  decay'. 
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Chrysanthemums 


.  .  .  .  Work  for  May. 


The  final  re-potting  of  such  plants  as 
have  well  filled  the  5  or  6  inch  pots  with 
roots  should  now  be  undertaken,  using 
the  compost  as  recommended  last  month. 
Fine  weather  should  be  chosen  for  this 
work,  as  the  plants  have  now  to  be  stood 
out  in  the  open,  and  coid  rains  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  re-potting  would  tend 
to  sodden  the-  soil  and  give  the  roots  a 
check.  Varieties  of  a  vigorous  habit  of 
growth  do  we'll  in  pots  10  inches  in  dia¬ 
meter.  the  less  robust  kinds  being  better 
in  8  or  0  inch  pots,  while  6  or  7  inch  pots 
are  most  suitable  for  single-stem  plants 
from  late  struck  cuttings. 

The  plants  that  most  require  re-potting 
must  be  picked  out  a  day  beforehand, 
avoiding  any  that  have  just  been  pinched, 
it  being  an  important  point  to  have  them 
in  full,  unrestrained  growth  at  the  time 
the  re-potting  is  done.  Every  plant  that 
is  likely  to  be  on  the  dry  side  must  have 
a  soaking  of  water,  so  that  it  will  be  in  the 
right  condition  for  handling  on  the  mor¬ 
row.  The  potting  soil,  too,  must  be  in 
the  right  condition,  neither  too  wet  or 
too  dry,  so  that  the  potting  may  be  done 
very  firmly,  always  leaving  sufficient  space 
above  the  ball  of  soil  for  watering  and 
future  top  dressings.  Bamboo  canes  of 
a  size  suitable  to  the  growth  of  each 
variety  should  be  put  in  one  to  each 
shoot — as  the  work  proceeds,  afterwards 
standing  the  plants  close  together  in 
batches  and  svringing  them  overhead  fre¬ 
quently  in  fine  weather  until  they  appear 
to  be  recovering  from  the  slight  check 
caused  by  the  shift  into  the  larger  pots. 
This  will  be  in  about  four  or  five  days, 


when  they  should  have  their  first  good 
soaking  of  water  at  the  roots,  and  a  few 
days  later  be  stood  in  their  permanent 
quarters,  preferably  in  an  open  situation, 
and  in  rows  running  north  and  south. 

Green  and  black  fly  are  often  trouble¬ 
some  in  the  points  of  the  growths  at  this 
time,  and  the  best  way  of  dealing  with 
them  is  to  dust,  the  growths  with  tobacco 
powder  .  overnight,  syringing  this  off 
again  early  next  morning. 

Surplus  plants  of  desirable  varieties  may 
now  be  planted  out,  and  if  kept  staked, 
and  not  allowed  too  much  head-growth, 
the  stools  will  be  good  for  producing  cut¬ 
tings  in  the  autumn,  although  the  idea 
that  cuttings  from  vigorous  plants  that' 
have  produced  large  blooms  are  them¬ 
selves  deficient  in  constitutional  vigour, 
is  a  wrong  one.  Growers  should  aim  at 
keeping  their  plants  in  a  perfect  state  of 
health  from  first  to  last,  and  presuming 
they  succeed  in  doing  this,  they  will  pro¬ 
bably  get  as  good,  or  even  better,  blooms 
from  the  same  stock  the  following  season. 
On  the  other  hand,  where  an  indiscrimin¬ 
ate  use  is  made  of  the  much  favoured 
soluble  chemical  fertilisers,  really  good 
blooms  will  not  be  obtained,  and  a  change 
of  stock  will  be  desirable. 

The  majority  of  the  single-flowering 
and  other  decorative  varieties  will,  if 
planted  out  on  a  well-cultivated  plot  of 
ground,  kept  pinched  and  tied,  and  care¬ 
fully  potted  up  in  September,  provide 
flowers  for  cutting  little,  if  any,  inferior 
to  those  grown  in  pots  all  through  the 
season. 

R.  Barnes. 


May,  like  a  maiden  soft  and  fair, 

With  pink-white  blossoms  in  her  hair, 
Came  tripping  thro"  the  verdant  mead, 
With  lightsome  heart  and  frolic  tread. 

Charles  Whitworth  Wynne. 

(Songs  and  Lyrics). 

■  May  is  equally  loved  by  poets .  and  by 
people,  and  its  right  to  the  epithet  of 
u  flow’ry”  no  one  will  deny.  To  the 
rosarian,  however,  it  is  a  month  full  of 
work  and  anxiety,  and  if  he  is  anxious 
to  have  a  really  good  display  of  blooms 
he  must  now  rise  betimes  in  the  morning 
as  well  as  be  prepared  in  the  case  of  a 
frost  to  forego  his  night’s  repose.  There 
is  no  need  for  me  to  emphasise,  the  havoc 
wrought  by  a  sharp  frost  during  the  latter 
part  of  this  month,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  year  we  shall  be  spared  such  a 
visitation.  But  as  it  is  always  best  to  be 
prepared  for  an  eventuality  like  this,  I 
will  briefly  discuss  the  subject.  Most 


gardeners  possess  a  little  weather  know¬ 
ledge,  and  a  careful  study  of  the  baro¬ 
meter  and  thermometer  during  the  day 
will  quickly  warn  them  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  danger  of  frost.  A  supply  of 
garden  netting,  newspapers,  old  muslin 
curtains,'  and  any  other  light  protecting 
material  should  be  kept  handy,  and  as 
frosty  nights  are  generally  free  from  wind, 
it  is  not  so  difficult  to  rig  up  some  contri¬ 
vances  to  protect  the  plants — or,  at  any 
rate,  the  most  precious  of  them.  I  have 
heard  of  the  owner  of  a  small  garden  who 
was  an  enthusiastic  fruit  grower  saving 
his  crop  by  lighting  a  smoky  bonfire  in 
the  midst  of  his  garden,  but  whether  this 
scheme  could  be  successfully  adopted  by 
any  of  my  readers  is  doubtful.  In  subur¬ 
ban  districts  one  hesitates  to  become  a 
nuisance  to  one’s  neighbours!  If  a  May 
frost  does  catch  one  napping,  the  only 
thing  to  remember  is  not  to  touch  the 
plants  until  growth  has  re-commenced. 


The  better  plan  is  to  hoe  the  soil  aroum 
each  plant  and  give  a  little  weak  stimulan 
in  the  shape  of  Clay’s  fertiliser,  soo 
water,  etc.,  so  as  to  assist  the  power  0 
recovery.  In  a  few  weeks  it  will  be  ear 
to  tell  which  of  the  shoots  are  utter! 
spoilt  and  which  are  only  singed,  and  wii 
consequently  grow  out  of  the  injury 
Those  shoots  that  have  been  actual! 
stopped  by  the  frost  may  then  be  entire! 
removed ;  they  are,  of  course,  usually  tin 
leading  ones,  but  fortunately  the  recu 
perative  power  of  the  Rose  is  very  con 
siderable,  and  the  younger  shoot;  wj] 
quickly  take  their  place.  I  am  a  ver 
staunch  believer  in  the  value  of  liquit 
manures  for  Roses,  esnecially  if  appliec 
during  this  and  the  following  month 
The  best  liquid  manure  that  I  have  triei 
is  compounded  by  mixing  half  a  bushel  0 
sheep  manure,  half  a  bushel  of  poultr1 
(or  pigeon)  dung,  and  a  peck  of  soo 
together  in  a  bag,  and  sinking  it  in  ; 
thirty-six  gallon  tub  of  rain  water.  I 
makes  a  most  potent  manure  and  is  quit 
safe  to  give  to  all  save  newly  plantet 
plants.  Pig  manure  is  excellent  vhei 
used  as  a  liquid  manure,  while  horse  ahc 
cow  manure  are  not  nearly  of  such  valui 
as  those  I  have  already  named.  So  fa: 
this  season  we  have  had  a  great  amoun 
of  wind,  and  now  that  the  shoots  0 
maiden  plants  are  growing  well,  the} 
should  be  firmly  secured  to  a  bambot 
stake  before  there  is  the  slightest  risk  0: 
them  being  broken  or  blown  right  out  0: 
the  stock.  Caterpillars  are  proving 
troublesome  and  require  a  watchful  ev< 
to  check  their  depredations,  and  aphis  is 
also  making  its  appearance,  and  must  bf 
got  rid  of. 

Worcestershire.  A.  R.  Goodwin. 
- - 

Horticultural  Societies’ 
Diary 

of  Forthcoming  Meetings. 

Abbreviations  used. 


A. — Association 
Am. — Amateurs 
Ohy. — Chrysanthemum 
c.m. — Committee  meeting 
Oott. — Cottage  or  Cottagers 
D.— District 

G. — Gardening  or  gardener 

Thus  : — The  Templeton  G.  Am.  and  Cott.  M.I.H.S 
Gardeners,  Amateurs’  and  Cottagers’  Mutual  Improve 
rnent  Horticultural  Society. 

NOTICE  TO  SECRETARIES. 


H. — Horticultural 
M.I. — Mutual  Improve 

ment 

m.m. — Monthly  meeting 
S. — Society 

w.m. — Weekly  meeting 


Will  secretaries  of  horticultural  societia 
kindly  send  us  at  their  earliest  convenienct 
dates  of  shows  and  meetings  to  he  held 
during  /Q07  ? 

MAY. 


13th. — Horsforth  G.M.I.S.  (w.m.);  Sutton- 
in-Ashfield  H.S.  (m.m.);  Hastings, 
St.  Leonards  and  D.H.M.I.S. 
(m.m.). 

14th. — R.H.S.  (Exhibition  of  flowers  and 
fruit,  1  to  6  p.m.  Lecture  at  3 
p.m.  by  Mr.  Hy.  Stevens,  on  the 
’’  Photographing  of  Flowers,  Ani¬ 
mals,”  etc.);  Croydon  and 
D.H.M.I.S.  (m.m.);  Milton  and 
Sittingbourne  H.S.  (m.m.);  Society 
of  Jersey  Gardeners  (m.m.);  Bid- 
denden  Cott.  G.M.I.S.  (m.m.). 

15th.  Ide  Hill  G.S.  (m.m.);  Margrave 
and  D.G.A.  (m.m.). 

16th.  -Brighton  and  Sussex  H.S.  (nr- 
exhibition);  Paignton  and  D.G.A. 
fm.m.);  Lamberhurst  H.S.  (m.m.); 
Wimbledon  and  D.H.S.  (m.m.). 

iSth. — Leeds  Paxton  S.  (w.m.). 
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The  Flower  Garden. 

The  Arrival  of  May. 

“  Gladdest  time  of  all  the  year.”  So  sang 
some  philosophical  poet.  The  above  is  one 
line  from  the  poem,  but  I  really  forget  the 
rest ;  I  know  it  went  on  to  state  that  May  is 
here  !  And  so  it  is  !  Indeed,  May  is  very 
much  here.  Down  our  way,  we  make  no  fuss  . 
when  May  steps  in?  No  dancing  sweeps  or 
Jack  in  the  Green.  No  Maypoles,  not  even 
a  May  Day  horse  show.  But  while  we  have 
no  particular  methods  of  showing  our 
pleasure  when  the  1st  of  May  arrives,  we 
are  nevertheless  delighted.  Personally  I 
always  get  an  extra  touch  of  enthusiasm 
about  this  time  of  the  year.  Everything  is 
really  on  the  move,  indicating  -that  life  has 
awakened  and  is  determined  to  make  up  for 
lost  time.  I  suppose  it  is  not  lost  time 
really,  for  unless  things  have  rest,  trouble' 
follows.  Even  I  myself  require  a  rest,  much 
to  my  sorrow. 

I  have  just  returned  from  one  of  my  mid¬ 
night  rambles.  I  am  pleased  to  term  them 
rambles  myself,  but  others  predict  for  me 
a  broken  neck  if  I  persist  in  covering  miles 
only  just  within  the  limit,  instead  of  stay¬ 
ing  to  gather  wild  flowers  by  the  wayside. 
However,  we  all  must  have  our  recreations, 
and  I  prefer  cycling.  I  dare  say  there  are 
many  of  my  readers  who  are  glad  to  leave 
the  business  side  of  cycling,  in  order  to  in¬ 
dulge  in  a  bit  of  gardening  during  their 
odd  moments. 

Wheelbarrows. 

Speaking  of  the  wheel  reminds  me  of  that 
torturing  instrument  the  wheelbarrow.  The 
average  gardening  barrow  is  to  my  mind 
a  necessary  evil.  When  loaded  and  pushed 
up  an  incline,  similar  to  where  our  garden 
is  situated,  it  is  guaranteed  to  knock  the 
wind  out  of  the  toughest  of  individuals  by 
the  time  100  yards  have  been  covered.  I 
wonder  whether  we  ever  shall  see  a  perfect 
garden  wheelbarrow.  However,  where  gar¬ 
dening  is  done  on  a  large  scale  the  barrow 
is  often  wanted,  and  so  I  induce  myself  to 
believe  it  is  a  pleasure  when  carting  manure 
for  the  purposes  of  mulching  my  Sweet  Pea 
clumps. 

Sweet  Peas. 

On  heavy  land,  I  have  never  found  mulch¬ 
ing  necessary,  but  the  shallow  chalky  soil 
where  my  Peas  are  growing  this  season 
makes  it  compulsory.  I  am  disposed  to  think 
we  are  in  for  a  really  good  Sweet  Pea  sea- 
:  son,  for  all  the  plants  I  have  seen  of  late 
:  appear  to  be  doing  exceedingly  well.  The 
bitter  fi.osts  at  the  latter  part  of  last  month 
did  singe  a  few  plants,  but  my  own  re¬ 
covered  very  quickly.  I  am  disposed  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  “Bacteria”  dressings  are  a 
success,  for  the  plants  have  gone  ahead  in 
a  surprising  fashion  ;  even  the  late  starters 
have  jumped  forward,  and  look  as  if  they 
meant  business  after  all.  This  fact  again 
indicates  that  Peas  do  appreciate  nitrogen 
in  their  early  stages. 

The  Sparrows. 

I  see  the  daily  papers  have  been  voicing 
the  bird  evil.  In  many  parts  of  the  country 
sparrows  have,  this  season,  done  great 
damage  to  fruit  blossoms.  I  myself  have 
been  particularly  annoyed  by  the  destruction 
of  my  Primroses,  my  blue  ones  especially. 
Many  people  declare  that  it  is  sheer  mischief 
that  makes  these  birds  destroy  fruit  blossoms 
and  Primroses.  A  year  or  two  ago,  how¬ 


ever,  I  found  that  it  was  not  so.  An  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  fallen  blooms  will  dis¬ 
close  the  fact  that  in  every  case  the  ovary 
is  missing.  At  the  base  of  all  flowers,  be 
they  fruits  or  otherwise,  is  the  embryo  seed 
pod,  and  it  is  this  that  the  birds  remove.  I 
have  watched  a  bullfinch  tearing  Qherry 
iblooms  at  a  great  rate,  but  he  never  fiqiled 
to  take  out  the  embryo  fruit.  Primroses  are 
treated  in  exactly  the  same  manner.  B y 
some  means  the  ovary  is  removed,  without 
interfering  with  the  calyx. 

Thinning:  Annuals. 

Hardy  annuals  I  find  have  germinated 
very  freely,  and  it  is  essential  that  such 
plants  should  be  thinned  out.  Mignonette 
cannot  be  expected  to  produce  spikes  like 
Hyacinths  unless  the  plants  are  growing 
singly.  It  is  safer,  however,  to  extend  the 
thinning  process  so  as  to  make  sure  of 
getting  a  plant  to  stand.  If  thinned  out  to 
one  right  away  the  single  specimen  may 
get  swallowed  by  a  slug  the  following 
evening. 

Half-Hardy  Annuals. 

Half-hardy  annuals  in  frames  should  all 
be  pricked  out  by  now.  Doubtless  some 
readers  were  caught  napping  when  the  frosts 
came  last  month.  Several  friends  tell  me 
that  their  Zinnias  were  all  destroyed.  Plants 
raised  and  pricked  out  some  little  time  since 
should  now  be  growing  away  nicely,  but  it 
is  not  yet  safe  to  plant  out  save  in  sheltered 
districts. 

Rockeries. 

If. not  already  done,  rock  plants  should 
be  given  a  dressing  of  well-rotted  manure, 
and  soil  if  necessary.  Winter  rains  not  in¬ 
frequently  wash  out  a  good  deal  of  the 
earth  between  the  stones.  Beds  which  are 
to  be  filled  with  glass-raised  stuff  should 
now  be  in  fit  condition. 

Lifting:  Bulbs. 

If  bulbs  are  at  present  occupying  them, 
lift  carefully  as  soon  as  flowering  is  over 
and  replant  in  temporary  quarters.  Exer¬ 
cise  care  when  lifting  the  late-flowering 
Tulips,  as  the  stems  are  very  brittle. 

Beds  for  Summer  Flowers. 

Work  some  rotten  manure  into  the  beds, 
especially  if  Asters  are  to  be  planted.  Do 
not  use  much  manure  where  Geraniums  are 
to  be  planted,  as  it  induces  rank  growth 
and  few  flowers. 

Roses. 

Roses  require  attention  now.  Buds  are 
showing  in  some  places,  and  to  get  good 
flowers  only  the  central  bud  must  be  left. 
Some  of  the  growths  below  the  buds  should 
also  be  removed.  Keep  the  sprinkler  going 
whenever  possible,  as  it  helps  the  'foliage. 

Gladioli  should  not  be  kept  out  of  the 
ground  any  longer. 

Keep  the  hoe  going  wherever  the  soil  is  . 
panning  down. 

Sowing:  Perennials. 

Do  not  delay  in  sowing  Perennials,  valu¬ 
able  sorts  should-  be  sown  in  boxes.  Never 
sow  Primroses  in  the  open.  They  are  ver}r 
slow  starters’,  and  may  get  overlooked. 

Early  Chrysanthemums  need  to  be  planted 
at  once,  but  keep  a  wary  eye  on  Dahlias. 
They  are  not  safe  at  night.  Some  border 
plants  will  soon  be  calling  for  stakes.  Keep 
a  plentiful  supply  at  hand. 

Lawns. 

I.awns  must  be  regularly  mowed  now. 


Once  a  week  is  generally  sufficient,  but  on 
rich  land,  grass  grows  very  fast,  so  the 
mower  must  be  used  at  discretion.  Quite 
recently  I  heard  of  an  amateur  who  was 
seeking  to  learn  how  he  could  check  his 
grass  from  growing,  as  it  entailed  mowing 
twice  weekly.  iSome  of  us  would  like  our 
lawns  to  grow  at  that  pace.  Keep  machines 
well  oiled,  and  make  sure  there  are  no  stones 
upon  the  grass. 

Carnations. 

Carnations  are  growing  well,  and  many 
require  stakes.  If  the  soil  is  poor,  a  light 
dressing  of  superphosphate  or  of  rotten 
manure  will  be  valuable.  A  light  dusting 
of  lime  and  soot  is  beneficial  also. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

Strawberries. 

Strawberries  are  moving  fast  now,  and 
after  giving  the  beds  a  good  hoeing,  litter 
should  be  laid  down.  Big  crops  must  not 
be  expected  from  plants  set  out  a  few  weeks 
ago.  Indeed,  it  is  a  wise  plan  to  remove 
the  buds,  which,  will  help  the  plants  won¬ 
derfully. 

Keep  the  hoe  moving  among  trees  that 
have  not  been  mulched  with  manure. 

Wall  Trees. 

Make  sure  that  wall  trees  are  not  suffer¬ 
ing  for  want  of  moisture.  Give  the  trees 
a  good  syringing  on  warm  days.  Use  the 
paraffin  emulsion  spray  as  soon  as  aphides 
appear.  Many  wall  trees,  especially  Plums, 
are  ruined  by  the  black  fly.  Quassia  solu¬ 
tion  is  also  a  good  remedy. 

Peach  Trees. 

Young  wood  of  Peaches,  etc.,  should  be 
laid  in  as  it  extends,  allowing  the  shoots 
plenty  of  room.  See  that  the  trees  are  not 
overbearing.  In  some  places,  I  fear  fruit 
will  be  scarce. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Celery. 

Early-raised  Celery  may  be  planted  out. 
A  cool,  showery  day  is  the  time  for  such 
work. 

Seedling:  Greens. 

Seedling  greens  are  better  if  pricked  out 
prior  to  planting  permanently.  They  make 
more  fibrous  roots,  and  are  less  liable  to 
club. 

Onions. 

Onions  have  come  up  well  this  season, 
and  it .  Is  time  the  hoe  was  among  them. 
Give  a  dusting  of  lime  and  soot  if  not  al¬ 
ready  done. 

Beans. 

Runner  Beans  should  all  be  in  by  now. 
I  have  never  found  a  late  sowing  give  an 
extended  or  late  crop.  Always  sow  a  few 
in  a  box.  They  may  be  wanted.  A  final 
sowing  of  French  Beans  may  go  in.  Peas 
also  if  conditions  will  allow  it. 

Keep  up  a  constant  supply  of  Lettuces, 
Radishes,  Spinach,  etc.,  by  frequent  sow¬ 
ings. 

Lettuce. 

Lettuce  from  the  early  sowings  will  scon 
be  fit  for  planting  out.  Never  use  spindly 
plants. 

There  is  still  time  to  sow  Carrots  and 
Beets. 

Parsley  should  be  thinned  out  well,  in 
order  to  get  good  stuff. 

Potatos. 

Potatos  move  very  fast  now,  and  in  many 
places  earthing  is  necessary.  By  doing  this 
the  stems  are  protected  from  frost.  If  the}’ 
get  frozen,  the  crop  will  be-  very  poor; 
frosted  "foliage  is  not  nearly  so  serious. 

.  ‘  Horti. 
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The  Amateur’s  Greenhouse. 

Pelargoniums. 

When  well  grown  and  kept  clean  these  are 
among  the  showiest  and  most  floriferous  of 
greenhouse  plants,  but  too  frequently  we 
find  them  possessed  of  yellow  leaves,  elon¬ 
gated  stems,  and  covered  with  greenfly. 
Too  warm  and  close  an  atmosphere  is  the 
chief  cause  of  greenfly  trouble,  coupled  with 
dryness  at  the  root*  An  abundance  of  air 
should  be  given  all  day  now,  and  even  on 
most  nights,  and  the  syringe  should  be 
vigorously  plied  on  the  plants  twice  a  day 
until  the  flower  buds  commence  opening. 
Stake  out  the  growths  so  that  all  have  plenty 
of  room,  stir  up  the  surface  soil  with  a 
pointed  stick,  and  dust  on  a  dressing  of  arti¬ 
ficial  manure.  Natural  liquid  manure 
should  also  be  freely  given  to  assist  the 
flowers  in  opening ;  but  above  all,  vaporise 
to  keep  greenfly  in  check  as  soon  as  the  first 
specimen  is  seen. 

Arum  Lilies. 

These  can  do  no  further  good  in  the 
greenhouse,  and  may  easily  do  harm  by 
breeding  greenfly,  therefore'  they  should  be 
turned  out  without  delay.  Of  course,  if 
.there  are  flowers  still  to  open,  the  plants 
may  be  kept  indoors,  but  they  are  quite 
hardy,  and  should  be  turned  out  if  possi¬ 
ble.  Just  to  acclimatise  them  to  outdoor 
conditions,  stand  them  under  the  greenhouse 
wall  for  a  week  or  two,  afterwards  dealing 
with  them  according  to  the  method  of 
summer  culture  favoured.  Iif  increase  of 
stock  or  very  large  specimens  are  wanted, 
plant  them  out  in  shallow  trenches  early  in 
June;  if  early  flowers  are  the  first  considera¬ 
tion,  well  dry  off  and  roast  the  tuberous 
roots  in  their  pots. 

Outdoor  Tomatos. 

If  a  deep  frame  is  available,  these  may 
now  be  got  out  of  the  greenhouse,  with  a 
view  to  hardening  them  to  outdoor  condi¬ 
tions.  If  no  frame  is  vacant,  move  the 
Tomatos  as  near  to  the  door  or  ventilators 
as  possible,  securing  them  plenty  of  air  at 
all  times.  It  is  not  generally  safe  to  plant 
out  of  doors  until  the  first  week  of  June, 
and  as  that  is  still  three  weeks  ahead  of 
us,  any  plants  that  show  signs  of  starvation 
should  either  be  fed  or  repotted.  Starva¬ 
tion  is  easily  detected  by  the  yellowing  of 
the  leaves,  and  this  is  followed  by  a  stunt¬ 
ing  and  hardening  of  the  stem  tissues. 
Should  this  happen  to  excess,  the  plants 
take  a  long  time  to  recover  when  put  out, 
and  are  rarely  satisfactory.  Therefore, 
shift  them  into  a  larger  pot,  or  give  them 
liquid  manure  twice  a  week. 

Cucumbers  in  Frames. 

When  the  hot-bed,  which  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  raising  tender  flowers  or  vege¬ 
tables,  has  parted  with  all  its  proteges,  it 
can  scarcely  be  put  to  a  better  use  than 
growing  Cucumbers.  Good  plants,  fit  for 
planting  out,  can  be  purchased  at  6d.  eaoh, 
and  one  of  these  is  sufficient  to  fill  a  one- 
light  frame.  Heap  about  a  peck  of  good 
loam  in  the  middle  of  the  frame,  and  three 
days  later,  when  the  soil  has  become  warm, 
plant  the  Cucumber.  Water  it  in,  shut  the 
frame  close,  and  cover  with  a  mat  at  night, 
if  frosty.  Syringe  the  frame  and  the  plant 
at  g  a.m.  and  4  p.m.,  or  thereabouts,  each 
day,  and  give  a  little  air,  say,  for  half-an- 
hour,  before  the  morning  syringing,  keep¬ 
ing  the  light  closed  at  all  other  times. 

Potting-  Azaleas  and  Camellias. 

These  seldom  come  to  be  repotted,  es¬ 
pecially  old-established  specimens.  Now  is, 
however,  a  good  time  to  take  such  work  in 
hand,  as  -  the  plants  will  be  making  new 
growth.  Pot  firmly,  especially  with  the 
Azaleas,  and  keep  the  plants  well  syringed 
and  in  a  warm  corner  afterwards.  During 
the  summer  the  pots  may  be  plunged  in 
ashes  out  of  doors,  but  until  their  removal 


outside  they  should  be  encouraged  to  grow 
in  every  way.  Good  peat  and  coarse  sand 
should  be  used  for  potting  Azaleas ;  half 
peat  and  half  fibrous  loam,  with  sand,  will 
suit  Camellias. 

Sowing  Cinerarias. 

If  wanted  for  autumn  and  Christmas 
blooming,  a  few  seeds  may  be  sown  now, 
but  the  main  batch  may  well  wait  another 
month.  I  do  not  advise  Cinerarias  for 
autumn  where  Chrysanthemums  are  grown, 
as  the  latter  have  a  way  of  dwarfing  and 
rendering  paltry  looking  even  a  well-grown 
Cineraria. 

Potting  Young  Ferns. 

Where  old  Ferns  are  grown  and  the  con¬ 
ditions  are  favourable  to  the  germination 
of  falling  spores,  there  is  generally  no  lack 
of  young  Ferns  available  for  potting  up. 
Where  such  do  not  exist,  the  present  is  an 
excellent  time  to  buy  a  few  plants  in 
“.thumbs” — small  pots — and  pot  them  on 
for  use  in  winter.  If  well  rooted,  these 
small  Ferns  may  go  straight  into  4  in.  pots, 
which  they  will  fill  with  roots  by  autumn 
and  furnish  nice  plants  for  the  house  vases. 
Pteris  serrulata,  P.  cretica  cristata,  P. 
tremula,  P.  Wimsettii,  Asplenium  bulbi- 
ferum,  and  Aspidium  (Cyxtomium)  falcatum 
are  half-a-dozen  good  greenhouse  and  room 
ferns. 

Thinning  Peaches. 

A  good  set  of  fruit  on  a  Peach  tree  is 
often  dangerous,  as  the  grower  -is  tempted 
to  leave  too  many  to,  as  he  hopes,  ripen. 
One  fruit  to  a  square  foot  of  healthy  tree 
is  the  average  safe  crop,  and  this  should 
not  be  largely  exceeded.  First  remove  the 
worse  fruit  of  all  pairs,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  few  weeks  make  the  final  reduction. 

Sunnyside. 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

Coolhouse  Orchids. 

To  confine  ourselves  to  particular  degrees 
of  temperature,  for  the  treatment  of  cool- 
house  Orchids,  appears  to  me  to  be  some¬ 
what  out  of  place  when  we  are  looking  at 
the  matter  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
amateur,  whose  facilities  for  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  their  plants  are  usually,  to  a  certain 
extent,  restricted.  Where  there  is  a  desire 
to  grow  different  kinds  under  practically  the 
same  conditions,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  quite 
possible  to  do  so  with  more  or  less  success. 
It  is  well  to  note  that  there  have  been  very 
considerable  differences  of  temperature  ad¬ 
vocated  of  late  years  for  the  successful  cul¬ 
tivation  of  Odontoglossums.  Writers  of  a 
decade  ago  considered  that  as  long  as  frost 
could  be  excluded,  and  a  normal  tempera¬ 
ture  of  about  45  degrees  maintained,  their 
successful  culture  was  assured.  True,  under 
these  conditions,  the  plants  grew  year  after 
year,  with  the  dwarfed  and  solid  pseudo¬ 
bulbs  natural  to. all  plants  growing  at  high 
altitudes  under  cool  conditions,  and  with  no 
increase  of  vigour  apparent  in  successive 
seasons’  growth.  The  present-day  method  of 
maintaining  minimum  temperatures  of  from 
50  to  55  degrees  has  proved  of  considerable 
advantage,  and  by  this  and  other  means  we 
obtain  vigour  of  growth  and  gigantic 
pseudo-bulbs  such  are  rarely  found  among 
the  plants  imported  from  their  native  habi¬ 
tats.  This,  I  think,  is  sufficient  to  prove 
that  we  may  permit  a  certain  amount  of 
latitude  in  the  case  of  those  kinds  of  Or¬ 
chids  which  are  generally  classed  as  cool 
and  intermediate  house  Orchids.  Many  of 
these  can  be  successfully  treated  under  the 
same  conditions  given  some  little  fore¬ 
thought  as  to  the  arrangement  of  the  plants 
in  the  houses,  so  that  those  requiring  a 
greater  amount  of  light  may  be  kept  to¬ 
gether  where  lighter  shading  may  be  used, 
and  apart  from  those  that  require  more  pro¬ 
tection. 


I  would  like  to  draw  the  amateur’s  atten¬ 
tion  to  some  of  the  species  and  hybrids  that 
may  be  grown  under  the  same  conditions, 
and  this  may  aid  them  in  making  selections 
where  there  is  a  desire  for  greater  variety. 
In  addition  to  the  Odontoglossums  and  Mas- 
devallias,  there  are  numerous  Oncidiums  of 
the  Brazilian  species  and  hybrids,  such  as 
O.  marshallianum,  0.  Forbesii,  0.  Gard- 
nerii,  etc.  Among  the  more  vigorous  kinds 
are  O.  macrantham  and  the  numerous  varie¬ 
ties  of  the  O.  superbiens  Lycaste  Skinneri 
in  its  variations,  L.  aromatica,  a  small, 
yellow-flowered  species  with  exceedingly 
fragrant  yellow  flowers,  of  easy  culture, 
L.  Deppei,  L.  cruenta,  etc.,  Bifrenaria 
Harrisonae,  Sophronitis  grandiflora,  and 
Miltonia  vexillaria.  Practically  the  whole 
of  this  lovely  species  and  hybrids  of  Cym- 
bidium  are  suitable  for  the  amateur.  Many 
of  the  latter  do  far  better  with  the  Odonto¬ 
glossums  than  when  grown  in  the  warmer 
divisions,  Cypripedium  insigne,  and  its 
allied  kinds.  We  have  had  plants  of  the 
beautiful  C.  fairieanum  growing  with  the 
Odontoglossums  since  they  were  imported 
two  years  ago,  which  have  flowered  and  are 
giving  every  satisfaction.  Dendrobium 
jamesianum,  and  D.  Falconerii,  are  also 
suitable  subjects  for  a  light  position  in  the 
coolhouse.  I  might  enumerate  others,  but 
consider  the  above  quite  sufficient  for  the 
attention  of  amateurs,  and,  being  of  easy 
cultivation,  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why 
they  cannot  be  as  easily  grown  as  the  plants 
one  so  frequently  meets  with  at  local  flower 
shows,  which  reflect  so  much  credit  on  the 
enthusiastic  cultivator. 

H.  J.  Chapman. 

- - 

War  on  Wasps. 

To  prevent  the  destruction  of  fruit  crops 
by  the  presence  of  thousands  of  wasps, 
it  has  been  suggested  that  horticultural 
societies  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  shall  pay 
threepence  per  head  for  every  queen  wasp 
delivered  to  their  officials. 


Crawley  Gardeners. 

The  Crawley  and  District  Gardeners' 
Mutual  Improvement  Association  is  a  go- 
ahead,  enthusiastic  body,  numbering 
close  upon  200  members.  In  the  three 
years  of  its  existence  it  has  been  instru¬ 
mental  in  fostering  and  extending  a  love 
of  horticulture  among  the  inhabitants  of 
that  part  of  Sussex.  The  society  pro¬ 
mote  an  excellent  annual  exhibition,  and 
hold  fortnightly  meetings  during  six 
months  of  the  year,  which  are  numerously 
attended  by  professional  gardeners, 
amateurs,  and  cottagers,  and  have  admit¬ 
tedly  been  productive  of  immense  good. 
The  exhibition  this  year  is  to  be  held  on 
the  24th  of  July  in  the  beautiful  grounds 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hobson  Finch ’at  Goffs 
Hill.  Among  new  features  added  this 
year  are  competitions  for  boys  and  girls 
of  various  ages  which  will  prove  an  ex¬ 
cellent  incentive  to  the  young  folks  to 
study  gardening.  This  innovation  is 
due  to  Mr.  Henry  Hemsley,  the  hon. 
secretary  of  the  society,  who  is  a  capital 
organiser,  and  to  whose  efforts  indeed  the 
society  owes  its  being,  for  he  was  the  first 
to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  its  estab¬ 
lishment.  The  Crawley  Society  is  for¬ 
tunate  in  having  many  influential  friends, 
amongst  the  enviable  crowd  of  patrons 
being  Mr.  John  A.  Nix,  J.P.,  C.C.,  who 
is  the  president,  and  Mr.  Jos.  Cheal,  of 
the  well  known  firm  of  Cheal  and  Sons, 
Crawley,  who  is  chairman  of  committee. 
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Daffodils  at  Birmingham 

Annual  Exhibition  of  the 


The  ninth  annual  show  of  the  Midland 
Daffodil  Society  was  held  at  the  Edgbas- 
on  Botanical  Gardens,  Birmingham,  on 
qjril  23rd  and  24th,  when  a  splendid  dis- 
ilay  was  produced  in  spite  of  the  lateness 
if  the  season  and  the  fact  that  some  of 
he  more  important  exhibitors  were  pre- 
euted  from  competing  or  otherwise  bring- 
ng  forward  their  produce,  owing  to  the 
owers  not  being  in  bioom.  The  show 
as  larger  than  on  any  previous  occasion, 
nd  many  very  handsome  varieties  were 
wought  forward. 

On  the  evening  of  the  first  day  Mr. 
lobert  Sydenham,  of  Birmingham,  en- 
ertained  a  large  number  of  guests  at  the 
irand  Hotel,  including  the  principal  ex- 
ibitors,  judges,  and  visitors.  Amongst 
thers  were  Capt.  Sir  Pieter  Bam  (of  Cape 
’own),  Col.  Howard.  C.B.,  M.  Van 
V'averen,  Rev.  G.  H.  Engleheart,  Rev.  J. 
acob,  Rev.  S.  E.  Bourne,  Messrs.  W.  A. 
lilner,  P.  D.  Williams,  and  many  others. 
Prizes  were  offered  for  a  collection  of 
o  varieties  of  Daffodils  (exclusive  of  the 
‘olyanthus  section),  and  the  lead  was 
Been  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Chapman,  Rye,  fol- 
rwed  by  Messrs.  Pope  and  Son,  King’s 
lorton,  Mr.  R.  C.  Cartwright.  King’s  Nor¬ 
ton,  and  Mr.  F.  M.  Walton,  Handsworth, 
a  this  order.  Messrs.  Pope  and  Sons  led 
or  9  yellow  trumpet  Daffodils  and  9 
icolor  Trumpet  Daffodils,  followed  in 
ach  case  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Cartwright.  The 
rst-named  took  the  lead  for  9  of  the 
lediocoronati  section  (yellow) .  Messrs', 
’ope  and  Son  again  came  to  the  front 
or  q  of  this  same  section  having  a  white 
lerianth. 

The  premier  position  for  12  varieties  of 
he  Parvicoronati  type  was  taken  by  Mr. 
1.  C.  Cartwright,  followed  by  Messrs, 
'ope  and  Son.  Mr.  Chapman  again  came 
|0  the  front  for  6  varieties  of  the  true  N. 
oeticus  type,  and  the  Rev.  J.  Jacob  was 
econd. 

In  the  amateurs’  group  the  premier 
dace  for  25  varieties  of  Daffodils  was 
jaken  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Young,  Lincoln,  who 
7as  followed  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Watts,  St. 
iisaph,  and  Mr.  A.  R.  Goodwin,  Kidder- 
linster,  in  this  order.  The  last-named 
pok  quite  a  number  of  prizes,  being  the 
leading  winner  in  the  classes  for  6 
aedium-crowned  Daffodils  with  a  white 
erianth,  and  6  of  the  N.  poeticus.  type, 
or  12  pots  of  Daffodils,  Mr.  W.  H.  Par- 
pn.  King’s  Heath,  had  the  best. 

Splendid  Daffodils  of  the  trumpet  type 
I'V  the  above  exhibitors  wer€  Mme.  de 
Lraaf,  Glory  of  Leiden,  Mrs.  Ware,  maxi- 
aus,  Emperor,  Mme.  Plemp,  Grandee, 
dory  of  Noordwyk,  Olvmpus,  Surprise, 
ring  Alfred,  Weardale  Perfection,  Vic- 
oria,  etc. 

Handsome  also  were  such  medium- 
rowned  Daffodils  as  Princess  Mary,  Glit- 
?r,  Leonie,  Lady  Mary  Boscawen,  Will 
carlett,  Nelsoni  major,  Vesuvius,  Lul- 
orth,  Flambeau,  Homespun,  and  Red 
oat. 

Choice  types  of  the  short-crowned  Daf- 
)dils  were  Horace,  Chaucer,  Firebrand, 
aturn,  Ellen  Barr.  Picotee.  Virgil.  Ori- 
amme,  Ariadne,  Almira,  White  Ladv, 

:C. 


Midland  Daffodil  Society. 

Miscellaneous  Exhibits. 

Not  the  least  important  features  of  the 
show  were  the  numerous  exhibits  of  Daf¬ 
fodils,  Tulips,  Alpine  plants,  Cinerarias, 
and  other  spring  flowers  put  up  by  vari¬ 
ous  nurserymen. 

Rev.  G.  H.  Engleheart,  Dinton,  Salis¬ 
bury,  had  a  splendid  collection  of  hybrid 
and  other  Daffodils  of  his  own  raising. 
(Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  Covent  Garden, 
London,  also  staged  a  large  and  very 
varied  collection  of  the  leading  types  of 
Daffodils  in  cultivation,  including  many 
new  ones.  (Silver-Gilt  Medal.) 

Mr.  Robert  Sydenham,  Tenby  Street, 
Birmingham,  displayed  Daffodils.,  Ranun- 
cul:  of  the  florists'  type,  and  Spanish 
Irises.  (Silver  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Dicksons,,  The  Nurseries, 
Chester,  had  Daffodils  in  great  variety. 
(Silver  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Hogg  and  Robertson,  Mary 
Street,  Dublin,  had  a  large  collection  of 
species  and  varieties  of  Tulips  and  Daf¬ 
fodils.  (Large  Silver  Medal). 

Messrs.  W.  H.  Simpson  and  Sons,  Bir¬ 
mingham,  had  a  collection  of  Daffodils. 
Large  Silver  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  had 
a  fine  strain  of  dwarf  Cinerarias,  and  a 
group  of  the  single  brilliant  scarlet 
Ranunculus  asiaticus,  from  Palestine. 
(Large  Silver  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay, 
N.B.,  exhibited  a  fine  group  of  Violas  and 
St.  Brigid  Anemones.  (Silver  Medal.) 

Messrs.  R.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Colches¬ 
ter,  had  a  collection  of  Daffodils,  her¬ 
baceous  and  alpine  plants,  including  the 
rare  Lewisia  Tweedyi.  (Silver  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Bakers,  Wolverhampton,  had  a 
most  interesting  rockery7  built  of  tufa  and 
planted  with  suitable  alpines,  such  as 
Gentians,  Primulas,  etc.  (Silver-Gilt 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath,  Wisbech,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  exhibited  a  splendid  collection  of 
Daffodils,  including  the  pure  white  Snow 
Queen.  (Large  Silver  Medal.) 

Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Rowledge,  Farnham, 
Surrey,  staged  Lady  Bountiful,  Mrs.  Bur¬ 
nett,  and  other  winter  flowering  Carna¬ 
tions.  (Silver-Gilt  Medal.) 

Miss  F.  W.  Currey,  Lismore,  Ireland, 
exhibited  a  splendid  collection  of  Daffo¬ 
dils,  as  usual.  (Silver-Gilt  Medal.) 

Mr.  W.  B.  Hartland  and  Sons,  Cork, 
Ireland,  had  a  very  interesting  exhibit  of 
12  flowers  of  Narcissus  bicolor  of  the 
Pyrenees,  a  very  interesting  wild  type. 

Neav  Daffodils. 

A  large  number  of  new  seedling  and 
hybrid  Daffodils  were  staged  by  various 
raisers,  and  Awards  of  Merit  were  ac¬ 
corded  the  undermentioned. 

Aphrodite. — A  hybrid  of  the  Bur- 
bidgei  type,  with  roundly  triangular  seg¬ 
ments,  of  a  creamy  white,  a  primrose  cup 
and  a  green  centre.  Shown  by  Mr.  P.  D. 
Williams,  Cornwall. 

Seville. — A  variety  of  the  Englehearti 
type,  with  a  nearly  orbicular  pure  white 
perianth  and  a  flat,  deep  orange  crown. 
Mr.  P.  D.  Williams. 


CORALLINA. — One  of  the  Leedsii  forms, 
with  creamy  white  segments  and  a  deep 
apricot  chalice  ||  in.  long.  Messrs.  Barr 
and  Sons,  Covent  Garden. 

Brilliancy. — A  glorified  Barrii  con- 
spicuus,  3J4-4  in.  across,  and  having  a 
bright  yellow  chalice,  with  a  broad  scarlet 
edge.  Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath,  Ltd.,  Wis¬ 
bech. 

Kestrel. — A  variety  of  N.  poeticus, 
with  pure  white  segments  and  almost  the 
whole  depth  of  the  crown  crimson-scarlet. 

Glitter. — A  variety  of  N.  incompara- 
bilis,  with  broadly  overlapping,  primrose 
yellow  segments,  forming  a  compact  and 
round  flower.  The  widely  bell-shaped 
chalice  is  deep  orange.  Mr.  Robert  Syd¬ 
enham,  Birmingham. 

Caltha  polypetala. — A  species  of 
Marsh  Marigold  of  remarkable  vigour, 
with  large  •  leaves,  tall  stems  and  golden 
yellow  flowers.  Messrs.  R.  Wallace  and 
Co. 

- 4-M- - 

On  the  Editor’s  Table. 


"Woodland  Tumsoses. 

A  box  of  flowers  under  the  above  title 
has  been  sent  us  by  Mr.  W.  Curtis,  gar¬ 
dener  to  Mrs.  Barnard,  Cave  Castle, 
South  Cave.  He  says  they  are  growing 
under  trees  without  any  preparation  hav¬ 
ing  been  made  for  them. 

Latterly  several  names  have  been  given 
to  the  old-fashioned  garden  flowers  sent 
us  and  which  have  long  been  known  under 
the  name  of  Polyanthuses.  All  the  same, 
a  Primrose  is  not  altogether  a  wrong 
name,  as  we  have  long  been  convinced 
that,  the  garden  Polyanthus  was  simply  a 
Primrose  having  the  common  flower  stalk 
elongated,  thus  carrying  the  blooms  aloft 
in  an  umbel  or  truss.  The  flowers  sent 
us'  were  sweetly  scented  and  showed  a 
great  range  of  variation  in  beautiful 
shades  of  colour.  Some  were  pure  white, 
with  a  dark  orange  eye,  being  much 
darker  than  those  having  a  darker  ground 
colour.  The  strongly  marked  contrast 
was  very  telling. 

Amongst  yellows,  the  colours  varied 
from  light  shades  of  primrose  to  a  bright 
golden-yellow  with  darker  markings  of 
orange  round  the  eye.  Others  ranged 
through  various  shades  of  rose,  purple, 
and  crimson,  the  latter,  indeed,  varying 
from  reddish-crimson  to  dark  marone- 
crimson.  Some  of  them  were  more  or 
less  distinctly  laced.  In  the  woodlands 
these  numerous  and  beautiful  shades 
must  have  a  telling  effect. 

It  is  quite  useless  to  speak  of  flowers 
being  too  old-fashioned,  for  it  seems  to 
us  the  older  they  are,  that  is,  the  longer 
they  have  been  cultivated  in  gardens,  the 
deeper  the  sentiment  that  clings  to  them. 
To  illustrate  this  we  need  only  mention 
Primroses,  Polyanthuses,  and  Wallflowers. 
Although  our  correspondent  made  no 
special  preparations  for  the  Primroses, 
surely  he  must  have  spent  some  time 
selecting  and  improving  the  strain  to  get 
such  a  variety  of  beautiful  colours.  When 
once  a  good  strain  has  been  obtained  the 
cultivator  can  keep  on  improving  them 
bv  selecting  the  largest  flowers  and  the 
best  colours  from  which  to  obtain  seeds  to 
raise  a  fresh  batch  annually. 
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Address :  The  Editor,  The  Gardening 
World,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may 
cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions 
should  be  as  brief  as  -possible  and  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a  separate  sheet 
of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make 
the  best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to 
prepare  and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline 
drawing  or  plan  of  their  gardens ,  indicating 
the  position  of  beds  and  lawns,  the  charac- 


STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

1810.  Greenhouse  Plants  for  General 
Use. 

I  shall  have  a  heated  greenhouse  ready 
for  starting  about  the  second  week  in  May, 
27  ft.  by  12  ft.  Could  you  oblige  me  by 
giving  me  a  list  of  the  most  suitable  plants 
to  grow  for  general  use  ?  I  should  like  some 
good  foliage  and  flowers  for  table  decora¬ 
tion.  What  kind  of  soil  would  be  best  to 
get?  (L.  S.,  Lancs.) 

Fuchsias  and  Pelargoniums  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  indispensable  though  F uchsias  are 
not  the  most  suitable  for  cutting,  except  in 
the  form  of  long  sprays.  You  should  also 
get  some  plants  of  Cytisus  fragrans  (also 
known  as  Genista)  Abutilon  Boule  de  Neige, 
Eupatorium  riparium,  Myrtle,  Richardia 
africana  (Arum  Lily)  and  Heliotrope.  Any 
of  these  may  be  used  for  cut  flower  purposes. 
You  might  also  sow  a  batch  of  Stock  Prin¬ 
cess  Alice  (now)  and  Cyclamen  (in  October). 
There  are  many  other  useful  greenhouse 
plants  which  we  could  name,  but  some  of 
them  require  rather  more  special  treatment, 
such  as  the  Heaths.  A  few  plants  of  each 
of  the  above,  together  with  a  stock  of  seed¬ 
lings  of  the  Stock  and  Cyclamens,  will  fill 
your  house  and  give  sufficient  variety  for 
a  commencement.  You  can  add  other  plants 
from  time  to  time,  as  you  gain  experience 
and  come  across  those  things  which  you 
would  like.  As  you  succeed  in  cultivating 
things,  you  will  acquire  a  liking  for  cer¬ 
tain  things,  and  those  which  you  can  grow 
best  are  the  most  suitable  you  can  cultivate. 
For  the  purpose  of  getting  foliage  you  might 
have  a  plant  or  two  of  Asparagus  plumosus, 
Smilax,  and  the  commonly  cultivated 
Maidenhair  Fern  (Adiantum  cuneatum). 
The  last-named  should  be  placed  in  a  shady 
position  while  making  its  growth,  and  the 
foliage  will  keep  a  better  colour  than  if 
fully  exposed  to  the.  sun  in  bright  weather. 
If  you  desire  a  climber  or  two  for  the  roof, 
you  could  get  Jasminum  grandiflorum,  which 
should  flower  in  autumn  and  winter.  A 
plant  of  Plumbago  capensis  would  furnish 
light  blue  flowers  during  the  summer.  Both 
of  these  climbers  should  be  planted  out  in  a 
border  of  the  house  if  possible,  and  they  will 
grow  better  than  if  confined  in  pots.  A  soil 
for  general  use  would  consist  of  three  parts 
of  good  fibrous  loam,  one  part  of  leaf  soil, 
and  one-sixth  part  of  sand.  For  the  Fuch¬ 
sias  more  sand  might  be  used,  as  they  like 
plenty  of  -water  in  summer,  but  it  must  not 
be  stagnant.  A  little  peat  would  be  useful 
in  enabling  you  to  grow  the  Maidenhair 


ter  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall;  posi¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  garden ,  orchard,  etc.  The 
north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  over¬ 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  It 
should  also  be  stated  whether  the  garden  is 
flat  or  on  a  declivity,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  marked.  Particulars  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soil  will  also  help  us  to  give 
satisfactory  replies.  When  such  plans  are 
received  they  will  be  carefully  filed,  with  the 
name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and  will  be 
consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an  enquiry 
is  sent. 


Fern  easily.  You  might,  however,  try  some 
of  the  varieties  of  Azalea  indica  and  A. 
mollis,  which  should  be  grown  entirely  in 
fibrous  peat  and  sand. 


COLD  FRAMES. 

1811.  Propagating-  Lychnis  vespertina. 

I  have  a  fine  plant  of  the  double  Lychnis 
vespertina,  and  have  tried  to  strike  cuttings, 
but  they  always  damp  off.  Could  you  tell 
me  how  this  is  propagated?  (A.  Thomas, 
Kent.) 

Unflowered  shoots  springing  up  from  the 
base  can  sometimes  be  got  and  used  as  cut¬ 
tings.  You  will  increase  the  plant  much 
faster  however,  by  getting  some  of  the 
stronger  roots  and  cutting  them  up  into 
pieces  about  1^  in.  in  length  and  placing 
them,  in  pots  of  sandy  soil.  Sometimes  you 
may'  find  young  plants  already  commencing 
to  grow  on  these  fleshy  roots.  Being  late 
in  the  season  you  may  not  care  to  lift  the 
old  plant  but  you  can  take  an  opening  out 
all  round  it,  and  probably  you  will  find 
some  of  these  fleshy  roots  in  the  trench  thus 
made.  These  cuttings  produce  plants  more 
readily  than  cuttings  of  the  leafy  stems. 


ROOM  PLANTS. 

1812.  Aspidistra  Flowering. 

I  have  some  Aspidistras  which  are  show¬ 
ing  signs  of  bloom,  and  I  am  told  that  these 
ought  to  be  taken  off  the  plant,  otherwise 
they  will  injure  it  in  its  growth.  Will  you 
please  say  if  it  is  beneficial  for  them  to 
remain  or  to  be  taken  away.  (George  H. 
Houslev,  Yorks.) 

Well-grown  Aspidistras  flower  regularly 
every'  year,  but  in  our  experience  they  never 
produce  any  seed,  because  the  flowers  do  not 
get  fertilised  owing  to  the  absence  of  in¬ 
sects  or  other  crawling  creatures  which  do 
this.  Under  the  circumstances,  therefore,  it 
is  quite  immaterial  whether  you  remove  the 
flowers  or  not,  as  they  do  the  plant  no  harm 
by  weakening  it  or  otherwise.  They  will 
simply  wither  away  as  they  get  old  if  left  on 
the  plant. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

1813.  Iris  Doing  Badly. 

Last  year  I  lifted  my  Irises  and  other 
border  plants  in  February  and  trenched  the 
soil.  Most  things  took  very  well  to  the 
change  except  the  Irises,  which  went  off 
badly  in  August.  I  lost  some  of  them  alto¬ 
gether.  Can  you  suggest  a  reason  for  this, 


and  how  to  prevent  it  this  coming  summer  i 
(T.  M.  Henderson,  Somerset.) 

The  plants  may  have  suffered  some  injur’ 
during  the  time  they  were  lifted  while  th! 
border  was  being  trenched.  The  roots  ma’ 
have  got  dry  or  killed  by  frost.  Under  thosi 
conditions  they  would  not  get  very  wel 
established  before  they  were  overtaken  b- 
-  the  heat  of  July  and  August.  Those  whici 
you  still  have  will  probably  entirely  recove 
during  the  present  season,  unless,  indeed 
the  real  cause  of  the  mishap  is  that  the 
plants  have  been  attacked  by  a  fungus.  Man’ 
of  the  Flag  Irises  suffer  in  this  way.  Tb 
chief  remedy  is  to  top-dress  the  soil  will 
a  coating  of  lime,  digging  this  into  the  to; 
spit.  After  the  Irises  are  planted  a  dress 
ing  of  lime  may  be  left  on  the  top.  As  1 
measure  of  precaution,  you  may'  give  this 
top  dressing  of  lime,  placing  it  over  the 
ground  close  up  to  the  plants,  though  not  or 
to  the  foliage.  We  should  not  advise  yot 
to  disturb  the  roots  after  this  time  of  tht 
year.  The  lime  will  prove  beneficial  to  tb 
Irises  even  if  no  fungus  is  present. 

1814.  Bulbs  Under  a  Tree. 

Would  the  space  under  a  tree  be  of  an; 
use  to  place  spring  bulbs  till  planting  ou 
time  in  October?  (R.  Sims,  Surrey.) 

The  space  under  a  tree  would  be  suitabb 
enough  for  keeping  bulbs  until  the  usua 
planting  time  in  autumn.  We  do  not,  how 
ever,  quite  understand  how  you  mean  t< 
place  them  under  the  tree.  If  you  intern 
lifting  them  at  the  end  of  this  month,  so  tha 
you  can  plant  out  summer  bedding  subjects 
then  the  best  plan  would  be  to  dig  up  tb 
bulbs  carefully  and  lay  them  in  trenches 
covering  them  with  soil  and  making  then 
firm.  Here  the  leaves  will  gradually  di> 
away,  and  when  quite  withered  you  can  lif 
the  bulbs,  clean  them,  and  keep  them  in  ; 
dry  condition  till  autumn.  This,  can  bt 
done  in  any  shed  or  outhouse.  The  only 
caution  is  to  keep  them  dry  and  to  cover  tht 
boxes  to  keep  rdice  from  eating  the  bulbs 
That  is  the  proper  method  of  dealing  witl 
spring  bulbs  that  are  lifted  annually,  anc 
you  should  adopt  it. 

1815.  Fertilisers  for  Border  Carnations 

Would  you  kindly  advise  me  through  yom 
valuable  paper  as  to  the  best  fertilisers  for 
hardy  border  Carnations,  and  how  soon  shall 
I  start  feeding  them  to  get  showy  blooms  b\ 
the  end  of  July?  My  soil  is  of  a  sands 
nature,  but  has  been  well  mulched  witl 
rotted  manure.  (C.  Codsall,  Staffs.) 

To  grow  border  Carnations  properly  yoi 
should  commence  .in  the  autumn,  when  selec 
ting  the  site  to  grow  them  for  the  nex 
season’s  blooming.  A  good,  fertile  soil  1 
the  best  if  you  have  any  choice  in  the  matter 
That  should  be  trenched  or  deeply  dug,  ac 
cording  to  its  condition,  and  while  this  i: 
proceeding  you  should  work  into  each  layei 
plenty  of  properl}'  made  cow  manure.  That 
obtained  from  old  hotbeds  is  also  suitable. 
Mortar  rubble  may  also  be  worked  into  the 
soil  at  the  same  time.  In  the  top  spit  you 
can  work  wood  ashes  and  bone  meal.  These 
manures  will  keep  the  soil  in  good  heart  anc 
enable  the  plants  to  make  good  growth  fron 
the  time  the  layers  are  put  out  in  autumr 
till  they  come  into  bloom.  During  the  sea 
son  of  growth  liquid  manure  of  various  kind 
may  be  used,  but  should  be  given  weal 
rather  than  strong.  A  safe  one  to  use  is  con 
manure,  but  you  can  improve  upon  matter: 
by  using  alternately  with  it  a  small  quan 
tity  of  guano  or  dry  blood  manure  in  thi 
water  you  intend  using.  You  may  commencf 
towards  the  end  of  this  month,  providing  the 
weather  is  dry,  but  in  your  cool  midland 
district  you  will  have  plenty  of  time  to  feec 
them  if  you  do  not  commence  till  the  be 
ginning  of  June.  The  feeding  can  be  con 
tinued  till  the  flowers  commence  to  shov 
colour,  and  then  discontinued.  The  mulch, 
ing  on  your  sandy  soil  will  be  serviceabb 
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provided  the  summer  proves  to  be  a  dry  one. 
In  good  soil,  however,  we  do  not  think  there 
is  any  advantage  in  covering  the  ground 
with  manure,  as  it  keeps  the  soil  cold.  After 
they  have  bloomed  and  layering  is  about 
to  commence,  we  should  remove  the  manure 
altogether,  and  they  will  root  all  the  better. 

1816.  Sweet  Peas  and  Hail. 

1  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  can  tell 
me  the  probable  cause  of  the  blight  on  the 
enclosed  Sweet  Pea  leaves.  The  Peas  came 
up  well  and  strong,  but  after  the  hailstorm 
a  short  time  back  I  noticed  the  heads  were 
off  a  good  many,  and  they  have  since  gone 
as  you  see.  Can  you  suggest  any  possible 
remedy?  (Cathay,  Surrey.) 

We  do  not  see  any  evidence  of  blight  in 
the  samples  you  sent  us,  but  think  it  is  en¬ 
tirely  due  to  injury  by  the  hail.  We  have 
recently  had  frosty  nights,  and  possibly' 
frost  succeeded  the  hailstorm  you  mention. 
The  frost  would  not  do  them  much  harm 
under  ordinary  conditions,  but  would,  no 
doubt,  help  to  bring  about  the  effects  now 
seen,  and  we  should  attribute  the  mishap  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  hail.  If  the  tops  were  broken 
off  by  the  hail,  the  storm  in  your  quarter 
must  have  been  severe.  It  might,  however, 
be  the  result  of  sparrows,  which  are  very 
fond  of  nibbling  off  the  tops  of  Sweet  Peas 
— and  garden  Peas  as  well.  You  should, 
see  whether  they  are  being  infested  by 
sparrows,  and  have  some  black  cotton  thread 
strung  alongside  the  lines  of  Peas  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  pegs.  The  Peas  may  yet  recover 
when  warm  weather  sets  in.  Although  the 
top  is  broken  off,  they  are  capable  of  throw¬ 
ing  up  shoots  from  the  base  of  the  plant. 
Should  dry  weather  set  in,  watering  would 
prove  an  assistance,  and  the  ground  might 
be  mulched  with  well-decayed  manure,  to 
retain  the  moisture.  A  little  nitrate  of 
soda,  at  the  rate  of  £  oz.  to  the  gallon  of 
water,  would  act  as  a  stimulant  if  given  at 
once.  Later  on  it  would  be  quite  unneces¬ 
sary. 


ROSES. 

1817.  Mildew  on  Marechal  Niel. 

I  am  enclosing  a  leaf  or  two  of  a  Marechal 
Xiel,  which  is  in  a  cold  house,  and  I  should 
be  very  grateful  if  you  would  inform  me 
what  is  the  matter  with  it.  I  have  been 
treating  it  for  mildew,  but  it  does  not  seem 
to  recover  itself.  There  were  several  buds, 
but  the  foliage  curls  up  and  finally  drops 
off.  It  is  a  pot  Rose,  and  was  re-potted  last 
autumn.  (Ease,  Essex.) 

The  leaves  you  sent  us  were  attacked  with 
mildew,  but  after  they  have  curled  up  in  this 
fashion  the  same  leaves  never  again  look 
healthy.  Your  only  plan  is  to  watch  for 
the  earliest  appearance  of  the  mildew  and 
have  every  leaf  affected  dusted  with  sulphur. 
Indeed,  a  good  plan  would  be  to  lightly 
syringe  the  Roses  so  as  to  wet  the  foliage 
and  then  lightly  dust  them  all  over  with 
sulphur.  This  will  destroy  the  fungus,  as 
it  lives  on  the  surface,  but  it  must  be  done 
quickly,  before  it  has  time  to  do  much  in¬ 
jury,  as  it  spreads  very  rapidly.  By  dust¬ 
ing  all  of  the  leaves  you  will  prevent  others 
from  being  attacked.  The  very  worst  of  the 
leaves  should  be  removed,  if  unsightly.  The 
method  of  ventilation  often  has  very  much 
to  do  with  the  spread  of  mildew.  Roses 
like  plenty  of  light  and  air,  and  in  venti¬ 
lating  it  should  be  done  to  prevent  the  tem¬ 
perature  from  rising  too  high,  because  the 
inrush  of  cold  air  is  injurious  to  the  foliage 
and  helpful  to  the  mildew  during  wet  and 
rainy  times,  such  as  we  have  experienced 
during  April.  Indeed,  we  think  the  damp 
is  largely  responsible  for  it. 

1818.  Lifting:  Roses  In  Growth. 

Some  Rose  bushes  were  offered  to  me  by  a 
friend  who  is  moving, -but  as  they  are  almost 


in  full  growth  I  am  doubtful  if  they  would 
live  if  lifted  at  present.  Could  you  say 
whether  they  can  be  kept  alive  if  lifted  now  ? 
Any  advice  would  be  gratefully  received. 
(J.  M.  Rogers,  Lancs.) 

If  we  had  Roses  under  conditions  you 
name  we  should  lift  them  with  all  the  roots 
as  intact  as  possible.  At  the  same  time,  we 
should  cut  back  the  stems  rather  severely,  as 
the  young  foliage  and  the  bark  itself  give 
off  a  deal  of  moisture,  which  the  mutilated 
roots  are  unable  to  supply.  If  you  cut 
them  well  back  and  keep  the  ground  watered 
you  may  succeed  in  tiding  them  through  the 
summer  and  enabling  them  to  make  good 
roots,  even  if  they  do  not  make  very  much 
young  wood  during  the  summer.  The  ground 
might  also  be  mulched  with  well-decayed 
manure,  if-  the  summer  proves  a  dry  one. 

1819.  Rose  Branches  Drying  Up. 

When  Rose  branches  dry  up  and  die  away 
from  the  top  downwards,  what  is  the  c^use  ? 
What  is  the  remedy  ?  (Baynton-Taylor, 
Somerset.) 

Rose  branches  may  dry  up  and  die  away 
for  several  reasons.  The  most  common  one 
is  old  age.  The  treatment  that  Roses  re¬ 
ceive,  especially  for  exhibition  purposes, 
must  have  a  weakening  effect  upon  Roses  in 
course  of  time.  This  would  show  itself  in 
some  of  the  stems  failing  to  throw  out  young 
shoots  when  cut  back.  If  the  bushes  are 
crowded,  these  shoots,  if  in  the  centre,  do 
not  get  fair  play  owing  to  the  obstruction 
of  light  by  stronger-growing  branches.  In 
any  case,  whatever  the  age  of  a  Rose  plant 
may  be,  there  are  always  some  of  the  older 
stems  dying  away.  In  pruning  Roses, 
therefore,  if  any  thinning  is  necessary, 
stems  that  are  three  years  old,  whether 
healthy  or  otherwise,  should  be  removed  to 
make  way  for  strong  young  stems  from  the 
base.  There  is  no  remedy  for  stems  that 
have  become  worn  out  except  their  removal. 
If  the  plants  generally  appear  in  a  weak, 
unhealthy  condition,  the  roots  may  be  in  a 
bad  way,  or  the  Rose  proper  may  have  been 
weakened  by  the  presence  of  suckers  from 
the  stock.  All  these  are  things  to  be  con¬ 
tended  with,  and  Rose  growers  are  well 
aware  of  it.  They  take  care,  however,  to 
give  the  plants  the  best  possible  cultural 
treatment  and  thereby  keep  them  healthy  as 
long  as  possible. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

1820.  Early  Flowering  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. 

I  have  a  number  of  early  flowering  Chry¬ 
santhemums  about  4  in.  to  6  in.  high  in  pots, 
such  as  Goacher’s  Crimson,  Nettie,  Polly, 
Mme.  Marie  Masse,  Champ  de  Neige,  etc. 
I  want  these  for  outside.  Should  they  be 
pinched  or  allowed  to  grow  naturally  ?  They 
are  wanted  for  decoration.  (J.  Sturt,  Mid¬ 
dlesex). 

We  see  no  object  in  stopping  early  flower¬ 
ing  Chrysanthemums  for  decorative  pur¬ 
poses  unless  you  require  them  to  produce  a 
number  of  stems.  In  our  experience  early 
flowering  Chrysanthemums  branch  very 
freely  when  left  in  the  open  ground  to  their 
own  free  will.  If  you  were  growing  them 
in  pots  it  would  be  quite  another  matter, 
and  in  the  case  of  some  varieties  pinching 
would  be  necessary  to  get  a  bushy  plant. 
When  planted  in  the  open  however,  and 
given  plenty  of  room.  Chrysanthemums  pro¬ 
duce  plenty  of  branches  without  stopping. 
Indeed,  with  some  varieties  you  may  find  it 
convenient  or  necessary  to  thin  out  the  stems 
if  they  are  too  many.  This  is  more  par¬ 
ticularly  the  case  if  you  want  large  blooms. 
Another  method  of  doing  this,  however, 
would  be  to  stake  out  the  stems  and  thus 
allow  light  and  air  to  play  amongst  the 
leaves. 


VEGETABLES. 

1821.  Vegetables  and  Fruit  for  a  North 

Border. 

I  am  sending  you  a  sketch  of  my  vege¬ 
table  garden  with  a  description  ot  it  at¬ 
tached.  1  should  be  glad  it  you  would  let 
me  know  the  names  and  descriptions  of  vege¬ 
tables  or  fruits  that  would  do  well  in  the 
portion  of  the  garden  that  1  have  indicated. 
(C.  W.  Palmer,  Surrey). 

The  plan  you  send  us  is  very  explicit  in 
all  respects  except  that  you  do  not  indicate 
the  width  of  the  garden  nor  that  portion  of 
it  still  to  be  planted.  The  13  ft.  wall  on 
the  south  side  of  the  garden  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  useful  for  shelter  but  the  aspect  of 
your  side  of  it  is  north,  consequently'  fewer 
plants  will  grow  well  close  up  against  the 
wall  than  would  at  the  north  side  of  the 
garden  where  the  house  is  situated.  We 
presume  that  the  ground  has  been  trenched 
some  time  ago,  and  if  not  that  would  be  a 
good  preliminary  to  putting  anything  into 
it.  You  are  too  late  for  planting  fruit  un¬ 
less  you  can  get  trees  or  bushes  in  pots. 
The  planting  should  have  been  completed 
early  in  March  to  get  much  satisfaction  from 
fruit.  We  can  indicate,  however,  what  we 
should  attempt  to  grow  upon  that  high  wall. 
Morello  Cherries  would  do  as  well  as  any¬ 
thing.  You  could  also  plant  Coe’s  Golden 
Drop  Plum,  Red,  White  and  Black  Currants 
and  Gooseberries.  We  recommend  these 
fruits  as  they  will  grow  on  a  north  aspect 
wall  and  fruit.  The  supply  they  give  will 
be  late,  but  you  cannot  expect  the  quality 
to  be  so  good  as  that  from  the  same  plants 
on  any  other  aspect  where  they  would  get 
plenty  of  sunshine  during  the  day.  We 
name  all  these  things  in  case  you  may'  have 
room  for  them,  but  you  have  not  indicated 
the  length  or  width  of  the  portion  to  be 
planted.  If  you  would  like  Raspberries  you 
could  grow  Superlative,  but  if  6  ft.  away 
from  the  wall  they  would  be  fully  as 
successful  as  close  up  to  it.  All  of  the  fruits 
we  name  should  be  nailed  to  the  wall  with 
the  exception  of  the  Raspberries.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  vegetables  we  should  plant  Rhubarb 
and  Horseradish  nearest  to  that  high  wall. 
Six  feet  or  more  away  from  the  wall  you 
could  plant  Curly  Kale,  Brussels  Sprouts, 
Cabbages,  Cauliflower,  Cottagers’  Kale  and 
many  other  things. 

1822.  List  of  Herbs  in  Common  Use. 

Would  you  please  kindly  name  a  list  of 
the  herbs  in  most  common  use  and  which 
would  come  in  handy  for  exhibition.  I 
have  been  very  successful  with  Potatos,  Let¬ 
tuces,  Cabbages,  Cauliflowers,  Carrots,  etc., 
and  would  like  to  try  my  hand  at  some 
other  things.  (A.  D.  C-,  Norfolk). 

Some  of  the  most  common  herbs  are  Sage, 
Summer  Savory,  Lemon  Thyme,  Common 
Thyme,  Common  Marjoram,  Knotted  Mar¬ 
joram,  Tarragon,  Spearmint,  Parsley,  Fen¬ 
nel,  Basil  and  Balm.  Several  other  kinds 
which  are  occasionally  used  are  Rue,  Hys¬ 
sop,  Horehound,  Lavender,  Sorrel,  Penny¬ 
royal,  etc.  The  Basil  requires  a  little  more 
heat  to  raise  the  seedlings  than  the  other 
kinds  and  should  be  placed  in  a  frame  or  a 
greenhouse  to  be  planted  out  afterwards. 
You  should  be  able  to  obtain  seeds  of  most 
of  them,  but  Tarragon  must  be  obtained  in 
the  form  of  plants  possiblv  also  Spearmint. 

1823.  Kinds  of  Spinach. 

Besides  summer  and  winter  Spinach  I 
understand  there  are  some  other  kinds  which 
may  be  used  as  substitutes.  If  so,  would 
you  give  me  the  names  of  some  of  them  and 
how  to  treat  them?  (A.  D.  C.,  Norfolk). 

One  of  the  most  common  substitutes  for 
summer  and  winter  Spinach  is  New  Zealand 
Spinach.  The  seeds  may  be  sown  in  the 
open  ground,  or  better  still,  the  plants  may 
be  raised  in  a  little  heat  under  glass  and 
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later  on  planted  out  1  ft.  apart  and  18  in. 
between  the  lines.  An  old,  but  little  used, 
substitute  for  Spinach  is  that  known  as 
Good  King  Henry  (Chenopodium  Bonus- 
Henricus).  It  is  rather  scarce  or  but  sel¬ 
dom  used  at  the  present  day,  but  you  might 
obtain  plants  or  seeds.  It  is  a  hardy  per¬ 
ennial  and  may  be  planted  out  where  it  can 
be  left  undisturbed  in  winter.  Seeds  may 
be  sown  in  lines  18  in.  apart  or  a  little  less, 
and  the  plants  thinned  out  if  they  come  up 
too  thickly.  Spinach  Beet  is  also  a  per¬ 
ennial  and  may  be  sown  at  once  in  the  same 
way  as  recommended  for  Good  King  Henry. 
You  may  be  able  to  get  some  leaves  from  it 
towards  the  end  of  the  season,  but  the  plants 
will  be  all  the  stronger  next  year  if  you 
do  not  punish  them  too  severely  by  the  re¬ 
moval  of  leaves  this  year. 

1824.  Seakale  that  has  been  Forced. 

Will  Seakale  be  of  any  further  use  that 

has  been  forced  with  fermenting  manure  ? 
The  roots  were  first  covered  with  boxes  and 
the  manure  was  then  built  up  and  around 
them.  (G.  Walker,  Yorks.). 

Seakale  being  a  perennial  plant  will  live 
for  many  years  even  although  gently'  forced 
in  spring  by  the  method  you  mention. 
Owing  to  the  cutting  of  the  crowns  several 
smaller  ones  will  be  produced,  but  in  order 
to  ensure  good  crowns  for  next  season  you 
should  go  over  the  plants  carefully  with  a 
knife  and  remove  all  but  three  of  the  best 
crowns  on  these  old  plants.  If  you  do  this 
you  may  get  a  fairly  satisfactory  crop  for 
many  years  to  come,  even  although  forced 
with  fermenting  manure  in  spring.  A  good 
plan  would  be,  however,  to  renew  the  beds 
every  year  or  every  second  year  by  lifting 
a  portion  of  the  old  and  making  cuttings  of 
the  stout  roots  about  4  in.  long  and  planting 
these  in  the  form  of  a  new  plantation.  You 
will  thus  get  strong  young  roots  and  large 
crowns  of  leaves  for  next  year’s  work. 

1825.  Treatment  of  Globe  Artichoke. 

1  have  raised  some  Globe  Artichokes  from 
seeds.  At  present  they  are  in  pots  and  have 
made  a  leaf  or  two.  How  should  I  treat 
them  now?  (G.  Walker,  Yorks.). 

The  plants  are  now  ready  for  pricking  off 
into  boxes  about  3  in.  apart  each  way.  Any 
friable  soil,  such  as  old  potting  bench  ma¬ 
terial,  will  answer  the  purpose,  but  if 
heavy,  some  leaf  soil  and  sand  might  be 
added.  About  the  beginning  of  June  the 
young  plants  should  have  made  some  growth 
in  these  boxes  and  can  then  be  planted  out 
in  their  permanent  positions  in  the  garden. 
It  depends  upon  the  size  you  allow  the 
plants  to  get  to  as  to  the  distance  apart 
they  should  be.  We  know  that  some  gar¬ 
deners  who  are  confined  for  space  will  plant 
them  2  ft.  apart  each  way  but  they  should 
have  3  ft.  between  them  each  way  at  least. 
They  can  then  be  allowed  to  attain  a  larger 
size  and  are  just  as  profitable  as  small  plants 
placed  close  together. 


FRUIT. 

1826.  Vine  in  a  Greenhouse. 

Could  a  small  Vine  be  successfully  grown 
with  the  other  plants  in  the  greenhouse  ? 
(L.  S.,  Lancs.). 

Many  cultivators  are  obliged  to  utilise 
their  greenhouses  for  a  variety  of  purposes, 
and  if  you  work  carefully  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son  why  you  should  not  get  some  bunches 
of  Grapes  from  a  Vine  in  your  greenhouse. 
The  great  point  is  to  get  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  the  Vine  and  the  method  of 
pruning  it,  so  as  to  prevent  it  from  covering 
too  much  of  the  roof  and  shading  the  plants 
beneath  it.  If  you  shade  the  whole  roof 
with  Vine  leaves  you  cannot  expect  flowering 
plants  to  give  great  satisfaction.  If  the 
house  is  a  span-roofed  structure  the  Vine 
might  be  planted  at  one  end  and  a  single 
rod  trained  along  the  whole  house  just  under 


the  ridge.  The  lateral  shoots  produced  by 
this  rod  should  bear  the  Grapes.  At  each 
winter  pruning  all  of  the  shoots  are  pruned 
back  to  two  good  buds,  leaving  nothing  but 
a  single  rod,  so  that  it  gives  no  shading  in 
winter.  One  of  the  most  easily  grown  va¬ 
rieties  for  a  greenhouse  is  Biack  Hamburgh. 
Another  hardy  Vine  is  Keine  Olga  with 
dusky  red  or  tawny  berries.  A  good  white 
Grape  is  Foster’s  Seedling.  One  Vine  for 
the  house  is  sufficient,  and  you  can  make  a 
selection  from  the  three  given. 


GARDEN  ENEMIES. 

1827.  Insects  and  Maidenhair  Ferns. 

Finding  some  Maidenhair  Ferns  were  con¬ 
tinually  nibbled  up  in  a  most  mysterious 
manner  I  searched  .among  the  crowns  for 
the  cause  and  found  the  enclosed  insects. 
Will  you  kindly  tell  me  what  they  are  and 
whether  you  think  it  probable  they  were 
the  cause  of  the  damage?  There  was  quite 
a  laj'er  of  young  tops  under  the  plants  ‘each 
morning.  (C.  J.  T.,  Devonshire). 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the  damage  was 
done  by  the  insects  you  sent  us,  as  they  are 
a  perfect  pest  in  some  gardens.  The  enemy 
is  the  Black  Vine  Weevil  (Otiorhynchus  sui- 
catus).  This  weevil  does  a  deal  of  injury 
to  a  great  variety  of  plants,  eating  the  roots 
underground  while  they  are  still  in  the  grub 
state,  and  when  they  attain  the  perfect  state 
or  weevil  they  destroy  Ferns,  Strawberries, 
Vines  and  other  garden  plants  by  eating  the 
leaves  and  young  shoots.  You  should  make 
a  raid  upon  them  by  first  thoroughly  clean¬ 
ing  out  all  rubbish  that  would  form  shelter 
for  them  in  the  house.  Cement  all  cracks 
and  crevices  in  the  wall  or  floor  where  they 
could  get  in  and  hide.  Then,  having  re¬ 
duced  their  opportunities  for  hiding  in  the 
house,  you  should  come  in  at  night  with  a 
lantern  and  turn  that  upon  the  foliage  of 
plants  being  eaten  by  them.  Previous  to 
this,  however,  say  at  closing  time  or  when 
leaving  off  work,  you  should  lay  down  a 
white  cloth  under  the  plants  being  eaten. 
When  the  light  is  turned  on  the  creatures 
they  fall  down  and  feign  to  be  dead.  You 
should  then  gather  them  up  (which  the  white 
cloth  will  enable  you  to  do)  and  have  them 
destroyed.  You  can  also  lay  traps  for  them 
by  getting  some  pieces  of  old  board  and  lay¬ 
ing  them  in  suitable  places  on  the  floor  in 
such  a  way  that  they  will  be  able  to  crawl 
in  beneath  the  boards.  Towards  morning 
they  will  hide  beneath  these  pieces  of  wood 
and  you  should  examine  them  every  morn¬ 
ing  and  destroy  all  of  the  weevils  you  can 
find.  By  this  means  you  will  be  able  to 
subdue  the  pest.  Judging  by  the  number 
you  sent  they  are  already  far  too  numerous 
and  would  proceed  to  attack  other  plants  if 
you  do  not  check  them.  It  is  just  possible 
thev  may  have  been  introduced  in  the  potting 
soil,  and  if  in  the  form  of  eggs  you  cannot 
always  guard  against  them,  but  you  should 
always  keep  an  eye  on  potting  soil  when 
using  it  so  as  to  destroy  any  liye  weevils 
you  may  find  in  it. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

1828.  Judges  and  Judging. 

Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  let  me  know 
through  your  paper  where  I  can  get  the 
book  entitled,  “Judges  and  Judging”? 
(Marechal  Niel,  Yorkshire). 

The  book  you  mention  is  entitled,  “Code 
of  Rules  for  Judging  and  Suggestions  to 
Schedule  Makers,  Judges  and  Exhibitors.” 
Tt  is  obtainable  for  is.  6d.  post  free  from 
the  Secretary,  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
Vincent  Square,  London,  S.W. 

1829.  Acetylene  Gas  Lime. 

Will  you  kindly  advise  me  as  to  the  best 
use  I  could  make  of  the  lime  that  comes 
from  the  gas  house.  Could  I  use  it  on  the 


farm  and  garden,  but  the  farm  more  especi¬ 
ally,  as  1  think  it  requires  great  care  in 
applying  this  lime,  as  it  contains  such  an 
amount  of  soda?  Y’our  advice  will  be 
gratefully  received.  (D.  W.  D.,  Sutfier- 
landshire). 

Some  of  these  recent  introductions  have 
not  been  much  or  widely  tried  in  gardens. 
You  should  therefore  use  it  carefully  by 
way  of  experiment  until  you  find  out  the 
best  way  of  utilising  it.  We  should  recom¬ 
mend  you  to  apply  it  in  the  autumn  and 
early  winter,  or  at  least  two  months  before 
sowing  or  planting  anything- on  the  ground. 
If  the  land  is  heavy  or  contains  much  vege¬ 
table  matter  in  it,  it  may  be  used  on  such 
soils  in  preference  to  sandy  soils.  When 
dealt  with  in  this  way  the  ordinary  gas 
lime  may  be  used  either  in  the  garden  or  on 
the  farm  at  the  rate  of  2  to  5  tons  per  acre, 
but  it  must  be  put  on  two  months  before  any. 
thing  else  is  put  in  the  ground  as  above 
stated.  We  should  commence  in  the  first 
instance  by  using  not  more  than  two  tons 
per  acre  to  ascertain  what,  if  any,  bene¬ 
ficial  effect  it  has  or  otherwise. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS. 

(W.  D.,  Lancs.)  1,  Starch  Hyacinth,  Grape 
Hyacinth  (Muscari  racemosum) ;  2,  Wall 
Cress,  Rock  Cress  (Arabis  albida) ;  3,  Gol¬ 
den-flowered  Currant,  Buffalo  Currant 
(Ribes  aureum). — (James  Reid)  1,  Prunus 
triloba  flore  pleno  ;  2,  Forsythia  viridissima; 
3,  Berberis  Aquifolium ;  4,  Erica  mediter- 
ranea. — (L.  S.  W.)  1,  Caltha  palustjris  flore 
pleno;  2,  Arabis  albida  flore  pleno;  3,  Cory- 
dalis  cava;  4,  Saxifraga  crassifolia;  5,  Bro- 
diaea  uniflora  ;  6,  Primula  rosea;  7,  Ornitho- 
galum  nutans. — (R.  West)  1,  Saxifraga  mus- 
coides  Rhei  ;  2,  Saxifraga  Wallaceij  3,  Vinca 
minor  variegata ;  4,  Doronicum  plantagi- 
neum  excelsum;  5,  Arabis  albida  variegata. 
— (Barberry)  1,  Berberis  vulgaris  foliis  pur- 
pureis ;  2,  Prunus  cerasifera  atropurpurea ; 
3,  Spiraea  Thunbergii;  4,  Diervilla  Eva 
Rathke. — (W.  S.  M.)  1,  Primula  denticulata 
alba  ;  2,  Primula  viscosa  alba ;  3,  Primrose 
Double  Sulphur ;  4,  Aubrietia  deltoidea 

variegata;  5,  Adonis  vernalis ;  6,  Corydalis 
bulbosa. — '(Golfer)  1,  Pyrus  baccata ;  2,  Py- 
rus  floribunda  ;  3,  Acer  campestre  or  English 
Maple;  4,  Doronicum  plantagineum ;  5,  Mer- 
curialis  perennis  or  Dog’s  Mercury  (a  weed); 
6,  Dicentra  formosa. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Banger,  F.R.H.S.,  South- 
wick,  Brighton. — List  of  Plants  offered  for 
Sale. 

Amos  Perry,  Hardy  Plant  Farm,  Enfield, 
Middlesex. — Perry’s  Catalogue  of  Water 
Plants. 

Miss  Alice  M.  Smith,  F.R.H.S.,  The 
Bungalow,  Barnham,  Bognor,  Sussex. — 
Hardy  Perennial  and  Alpine  Plants. 

- 

The  City  Beautiful. 

With  a  view  to  beautifying  Liverpool, 
Mr.  Meade-King  has  offered  prizes  of  the 
value  of  ^5,  £2,  and  £1  respectively  for 
the  most  beautiful  private  house  fronts, 
and  the  same  for  shop  or  business  fronts. 


A  German  Exhibition. 

To  celebrate  the  300th  anniversary  of 
the  civic  freedom  of  the  German  city  of 
Mannheim  there  will  be  held  this  year  an 
international  exhibition  of  art  and  of 
horticulture  ancj  floriculture.  A  portion 
of  the  grounds  will  be  divided  into  plots, 
in  which  exhibitors  will  have  a  free  hand 
to  carry  out  their  own  ideas  of  ornamental 
and  practical  gardening. 
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The 

Japan  Shortia. 


Shortia  uniflora. 

Lovers  of  alpine  and  rock  plants  have 
been  delighted  with  the  American  species 
of  Shortia  for  many  years  past,  but  some 
of  the  would-be  cultivators  never  master 
the  difficulties  of  cultivation  by  not  using 
a  peaty  soil  to  keep  the  plants  cool 
throughout  the  summer  by  the  retention 
of  moisture.  There  is  now  a  second  and 
very  beautiful  claimant  for  their  attention, 
namely,  S.  uniflora,  which  is  the  Japanese 
representative  of  an  ancient  order  of 
plants  which  appear  to  be  disappearing 
off  the  face  of  the  globe  owing  to  gradual 
changes  that  have  occurred  in  past  ages. 

Nevertheless  they  still  exist,  and  are 
capable  of  cultivation,  if  an  earnest  at¬ 
tempt  is  made  to  afford  them  natural  con¬ 
ditions.  This. species  is  evidently  closely 
allied  to  the  older  and  better  known 
plant,  and  would  thrive  under  similar 
conditions.  A  situation  that  would  be 
slightly  shaded  during  the  middle  of  the 
dav  would  enable  it  to  pull  through  July 
and  August.  A  very  large  number  of  the 
mountain  plants  require  this  considera¬ 
tion,  and  cultivators  who  observe  the  re¬ 
quirements  and  succeed  in  cultivating 
them,  deserve  all  due  praise. 


Both  of  the  species  are  of  easy  culti¬ 
vation  in  pots,  because  the  cultivator  can 
then  select  a  position  for  the  plants  at 
different  times  of  the  year,  in  order  to 
make  the  conditions  congenial.  During 
winter  and  spring  it  may  be  kept  fully 
exposed  to  what  sunshine  there  is,  but 
during  hot  weather,  in  July  and  August, 
the  pots  can  be  stood  in  a  shady  part  of 
a  cold  frame  facing  the  north.  By  this 
means  the  temperature  is  equalised  and 
the.  roots  do  not  get  dried  up  by  the  over¬ 
heating  of  the  soil.  A  compost  of  equal 
portions  of  fibrous  loam  and  fibrous  peat 


would  meet  the  requirements  of  the  plant 
and  the  drainage  should  also  be  good. 

The  leaves  are  evergreen,  so  that  the 
plant  must  be  kept  suitably  moist  at  every 
period  of  the  year,  but,  of  course,  very 
little  would  *have  to  be  applied  artificially 
in  the  winter.  During  summer  it  must 
not  be  neglected.  The  plant  differs  from 
the  American  species  by  larger  flowers 
on  shorter  stalks,  and  they  are  pink 
instead  of  white.  Individually  they  are 
of  large  size,  being  1%  inches  across  or 
more.  The  photograph  was  taken  in 
the  Alpine  House  at  Kew. 


Fruit  Growing 


7. — GRAPES. 

(  Concluded.) 


for  Amateurs, 


ii.  Shows  how  to  -prune  a  young  Vine; 
A,  the  leader  cut  bach;  B,  -B,  the  side 
brancnes  cut  bach  to  one  eye. 

Pruning  the  Young  Vine  in  the 
Autumn. — If  y0u  give  water  when  needed 
in  the  summer,  and  ventilate  the  house 
judiciously,  the  young  Vines  will  have 
made  satisfactory  progress.  Do  not 
allow  any  bunches  to  remain  on  the 


Vines  the  first  season.  If  any  show  re¬ 
move  them  while  quite  young.  In  the 
autumn. — about  the  end  of  September — - 
cut  back  the  main  rods  to  within  5  feet 
from  the  base  of  the  current  year’s 
growth ;  and  at  Christmas  time  prune 
back  to  18  inches  of  the  base,  and  the 
side  shoots  to  within  two  “eyes”  of  their 
base  (see  Figs.  11  and  14).  Thus  you 
will  put  the  Vine  in  proper  form  for  the 
next  year’s  growth.  If  you  leave  a  long 
portion  of  the  rod  probably  the  buds  near 
the  extreme  end  will  grow  while  those 
near  its  base  will  remain  dormant. 

Treatment  of  the  Established 
Vines. — The  borders  are  best  if  made 
piecemeal,  that  is,  made  4  feet  wide  the 
first  year  and  2  feet  more  compost  added 
every  winter  afterwards  until  the  allotted 
space  is  filled  up.  A  width  of  10  or  12 
feet  altogether  will  be  sufficient. 

Vines  wdiich  are  established  may  be 
forced.  If  you  want  ripe  grapes  of  the 
early  sorts,  such  as  Black  Hamburgh, 
Foster’s  Seedling,  and  Madresfield  Court, 
in  July,  you  should  close  the  house  about 
February  ioth.  Muscats  and  other  late 
varieties  may  also  be  started  in  February, 
as  the  berries  finish  better  when  they  have 
the  benefit  of  the  early  autumn  weather 
when  ripening.  All  late  sorts  should  be 
quite  ripe  by  October  ioth,  then  they  \vill 
keep  well. 

It  is  not  wise  to  over  force  any  nlant 


in  its  ear.ly  stages,  therefore  you  should 
commence  the  forcing  by  closing  the 
house  and  maintaining  a  temperature  of 
50  degrees  by  day  and  45  degrees  by 
night.  But  be  sure  that  the  soil  in  the 
border  is  well  moistened  through  before 
you  commence  to  force  the  growth.  Do 
not  open  the  ventilators  to  bring  down 
the  temperature  to  50  degrees  simply  be- 


75.  It  is  wrong  to  strip  off  long  shreds  of 
bark  as  shown  at  A,  A,  A;  if  odd  pieces  of 
bark  are  loose,  as  shown  at  B,  B,  rub  them 
off,  but  do  net  pull  them  away  in  strips. 

cause  the  sun  heat  has  raised  the  tem¬ 
perature.  The  heat  of  50  degrees  should 
result  from  the  heating  of  the  hot  water 
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jg .  TJiri-ps  on  1  me  leaves  shown  at 
A,  A,  A,  about  natural  size. 

pipes,  a  few  degrees  rise  from  sun  heat 
will  be  beneficial. 

Always  keep  a  large  can  of  water  in  the 
house  so  that  you  may  have  tepid  water 
for  syringing  the  rods  with  twice  each 
day  until  the  young  shoots  are  i  inch 
long,  then  cease  syringing  them.  Damp 
the  floor  of  the  house  two  or  three  times 
ever}-  day,  especially  if  the  sun  is  shining, 
and 'daily  fill  up  the  evaporating  troughs 
on  the  pipes.  The  damping  and  first 
svringing  should  be  done  about  9  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  and  the  last  syringing  at 
noon  when  first  starting  the  Vines,  as  it 
is  important  that  the  rods  be  quite  dry 
by  sunset.  The  syringing  softens  the 
wood  around  the  buds,  and  enables  the 
latter  to  grow  more  freely. 

When  the  bunches  can  be  clearly  seen, 
increase  the  temperature  to  65  degrees 
by  day  and  58  degrees  by  night. 


•  JLo,  t 

so.  Brown  scale  on  Vine  rods  shown 
A,  A,  A. 


Disbudding. — More  shoots  will  grow 
than  are  required,  but  you  must  wait 
until  they  are  sufficiently  advanced  so 
that  you  can  see  which  shoots  are  bear¬ 
ing  the  plumpest  bunches  before  you  dis¬ 
bud  them.  Usually  this  can  be  done 
when  the  young  shoots  are  about  3  inches 
long. 

One  shoot  to  each  spur  will  be  enough 
to  retain,  and  if  the  branches  are  trained 
about  18  inches  apart  on  each  side  of  the 
rod,  the  one  shoot  to  each  spur  will  fill 
up  the  space,  and  so  the  roof  will  be 
evenly  covered  with  foliage.  G. 

(To  be  continued.) 

- t+4 - 

Blackbirds  and  Strawberries. 

A  gardener  writing  to  the  “  Daily 
News”  says  “I  wa’s  long  puzzled  how  to 
preserve  my  Strawberries  from  blackbirds. 
Netting  was  no  good,  as  the  birds  came  in 
parties  and  pressed  down  the  netting  while 
one  of  them  in  turn  ate  as  much  as  he 
required.  Now  it  so  happened  that  my 
mistress  had  cured  a  dog  of  killing 


cZ./. 

21.  Shows  mealy  bug  clustering  around, 
the  stem  of  a  berry.  These  are  very  objec¬ 
tionable  insects. 

chickens  by  tying  a  dead  chicken  smeared 
with  pepper  and  mustard  inside  the  dogs 
muzzle  and  leaving  it  there  for  two  or 
three  days.  I  hit  on  the  expedient  of 
filling  some  of  the  worst  Strawberries  with 
the  same  concoction  and  leaving  them 
about  on  the  ground.  Since  then  the 
blackbirds  have  never  attempted  to  eat 
mv  Strawberries. 

- +++ - 

Reading  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual 

Improvement  Association. 

The  last  fortnightly  meeting  of  the 
Association  was  held  in  the  Abbey  Hall, 
and  Mr.  W .  Turnham  presided  over  a 
splendid  attendance  of  members.  The 
subject  for  the  evening  was  “Budding 
and  Grafting,”  and  this  was  introduced 
in  a  very  practical  yet  “racy”  manner  by 
Mr  A.  F.  Bailev,  Leopold  House  Gar¬ 
dens,  Reading.  '  His  paper  was  very 
short,  but  his  practical  demonstrations 
amply  atoned  for  any  shortcoming  in  this 
respect.  With  regard  to  budding,  he 
explained  methods  of  taking  the  buds, 
and  pointed  out  the  way  which,  in  his 
opinion,  was  the  best.  The  various 
styles  of  grafting  were  shown,  and.  after¬ 
wards  a  very  animated  discussion 
followed,  A  hearty  vote  of  thaplts  was 


accorded  Mr.  Bailey  for  the  many  useful 
hints  he  had  given  the  members  and  for 
the  interesting  way  in  which  his  subject 
had  been  presented. 

Rock  and  Alpine  Gardening. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  are  fond  of 
rock  and  alpine  gardening  will  be  in¬ 
terested  to  hear  that  a  small  book  is 
being  prepared  on  this  popular  subject 
by  JNIr.  Henry  Hemsley,  and  will  shortly 
be  published.  Mr.  Hemsley,  whom 
many  of  our  readers  will  recognise  as  the 
hon.  secretary  of  the  Crawley  and  Dis¬ 
trict  Mutual  Improvement  Association, 
has  earned  a  wide  reputation  for  his 
beautiful  alpine  rock  work.  He  holds 
an  appointment  with  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and 
Sons,  of  Crawley,  and  examples  of  his 
artistic  and  realistic  handiwork  are 
familiar  to  visitors  to  the  leading  flower 
shows.  The  forthcoming  book  will  con¬ 
tain  a  description  of  alpine  and  other 
rock  plants  and  the  conditions  under 
which  they  are  found  growing  in  their 
wild  habitats;  and  there  will  be  full  in¬ 
structions  as  to  the  building  and  design¬ 
ing  of  rockeries  and  rock-gardens;  a  list 
of  plants  suitable  for  massing  and  carpet¬ 
ing,  and  for  dry, _  sunny,  shady,  or  moist 
situations,  together  with  directions  as  to 
soil  and  cultural  hints. 

- - 

TRADE  NOTICE. 

Wood’s  Patent  Garden  Stakes. 

The  stakes  above  indicated  are  planed  and 
rabbetted  for  the  purpose  of  taking  in  panes 
of  glass  to  form  a  shelter  for  plants  in  the 
open  ground.  These  stakes  are  of  three  sizes 
or  patterns,  differently  rabbetted  according 
to  the  shape  of  the  glass  case  they  are  in¬ 
tended  to  make.  Some  of  these  cases  or  shel¬ 
ters  are  square,  and  others  triangular.  A 
third  form  makes  a  hexagonal  case,  and  a 
fourth  is  for  the  purpose  of  setting  up  long 
ridges  of  ’glass  like  the  roof  of  a  house,  only 
of  one  pane  in  depth.  This  latter  is  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  long  lines  of  anything 
in  the  open  ground,  such  as  rows  of  Peas, 
Cauliflowers  or  other  crops  being  protected 
from  cold  and  sheltered  from  vermin. _  The 
other  forms  of  case,are  intended  ifor  isolat¬ 
ing  plants  in  the  open  ground,  and  might  be 
used  for  protecting  Vegetable  Marrows, 
Ridge  Cucumbers,  Cauliflowers,  and  similar 
early  crops  in  the  early  part  of  the  season. 
The  pieces  of  wood  that  are  rabbetted  to  take 
these  panes  of  glass  may  afterwards  be  used 
as  stakes  for  Dahlias  and  other  garden 
plants  that  require  staking.  The  makers 
presume  that  they  will  only  be  wanted  as 
supports  to  the  glass  in  spring,  and  can 
then  be  turned  to  other  uses  in  the  garden 
during  the  remaining  part  of  the  season. 
These  stakes  are  obtainable  from  Wood’s 
Patent  Garden  Appliances,  32,  Warwick 
Road,  Birmingham. 

How  to  Obtain  the  Highest 
Results  in  the  Garden. 

The  development  of  all  plants  depends 
upon  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  food 
they  obtain  from  the  soil.  In  many  cases 
the  soil  is  deficient  in  one  or  the  other  of 
the  essential  elements  of  Plant  Life. 
FERTILO  supplies  that  deficiency.  It 
imparts  to  the  soil  those  exact  properties 
on  which  the  plant  thrives  and  acting  as  a 
Fertilizer  through  the  soil  it  strengthens 
and  develops  all  plants.  Note  its  inex¬ 
pensiveness  :  41b,,  1/4  ;  71b.,  2/- ;  141b.,  3/- , 
a8lb.,  4/6;  561b.,  8/-;  icwt.,  15/-,  all  car¬ 
riage  paid.  Useful  Pocket  Diary,  free. 

J.  P,  Harvey  &  Co,,  Dept.  6,  Kidderminster. 
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Early  Flowering  Shrubs. 

The  pushing  flower  buds  remind  us  of 
he  season,  and  direct  our  attention  to  the 
immediate  wants  of  the  plants.  As  the 
days  lengthen  the  amateur  finds  there  is 
plenty  to  do.  He  is  filled  with  deter¬ 
mination  that  the  results  of  his  garden¬ 
ing  operations  shall,  if  possible,  excel 
those  of  the  previous  yeqr.  He-4ooks  with 
pride  on  the  well  trained  Jasmine, 

smothered  in  flower,  on  the  house. 
Cydonias  and  Forsythias  will  soon  be  in 
flower.  The  sweet  scented  Honeysuckle, 
(Lonicera  fragrantissima,  has  been  out 
some  time.  The  flowering  Currants  and 
Laurustinus  are  useful  shrubs  for  the 
.  ilia  garden.  The  beautiful  Erica  carnea 
is  still  in  flower.  Hamamelis  are  seldom 
seen  in  suburban  gardens.  Where 

planted,  they  seem  to  stand  out  from  all 
others  in  the  garden,  with  their  masses  of 
golden  bloom. 

Garrya  elliptica,  with  its  graceful 

catkins,  forms  a  very  useful  evergreen, 
adaptable  for  covering  a  wall  or  for  plant¬ 
ing  in  the  open.  A  plant  greatly  sought 
ifter  for  small  gardens  is  Daphne 

Uezereum  ;  it  not  only  flowers  profusely, 
rut  is  sweetly  scented.  Wistaria  multi- 
uga,  which  flowers  towards  the  beginning 
if  summer,  should  be  trained  on  the  house 
f  the  aspect  be  suitable.  It  requires  a 
sunny  position  and  protection  from  cold, 
rutting  winds.  In  outlying  districts  Mag- 
mlias  and  Rhododendrons  look  very  well 
is  specimens  on  lawns  in  the  front  garden. 

A.  J.  H. 
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BAD  MAN’S  BEGONIAS. 

A  very  fine  strain,  well-started  tubers, 
from  single  pots. 


VII. 


Sinerles 

Doubles 


3s.  per  do z.,  po,t  free. 

5s.  „  ,, 


PELARGONIUMS- 

Show,  Regal  and  Decorative.  A  splendid 
collection ;  good  plants  from  single  pots,  correctly 
named,  3s.  per  doz,,  post  free.  « 

FUCHSIAS— 

Best  sorts  only.  Nice  plants,  correctly  named, 
Is.  6d.  per  doz.,  post  free. 


WILLIAM  BADMAN, 

CEMETERY  NURSERY,  GRAVESEND. 


s. 


120  PLANTS  FOR  5 


WILLIAM  BADMAN  again  offers  his  cheap  Box 
of  Bedding1  Plants,  containing  60  Geraniums  (in¬ 
cluding  5  Ivy-leaf),  10  Lobelia,  5  Fuchsias,  10  Heliotrope^, 
10  Ageratum,  10  Calceolarias,  5  Stocks,  5  Asters,  and  5 
Tropaeolums.  All  well  rooted  and  sure  to  give  satisfaction. 
Post  free  5s.  9d. ;  half  quantity,  post  free,  3s.  8  choice 

Dahlias  gratis  with  each  5s.  box  ;  4  ditto  with  each 
2s,  6cL  box. 


CEMETERY  NURSERY,  GRAYESEND. 

CH  EALSi»l?" 


V/&HLD-WIDE  RENOWN  -  STRIKING  flO\/ELTIES 
HEW.  CATALOGUE  POST  FREEST 

c/.  ChtaL^prC^,\ 


WOOD  S  PATENT  UNIVERSAL  GARDEN  STAKES 


Use  No.  1  Stake  for  this.  Use  No.  3  Stake  for  this.  Use  No.  2  Stake  for  this.  Use  No.  3  Stake  for  this. 

Protectors  built  up  from  these  Stakes  are  absolutely  the  cheapest  ever  placed  before  the  gardening  public,  an^ 
quite  indispensable  to  Amateurs  or  Professionals  growing  for  show.  One-fifth  the  Cost  of  hand-lights,  which 
take  up  the  same  room,  whether  in  use  or  not.  Cheap  enough  to  use  as  Dahlia,  Rose,  Chrysanthemum,  or  other  plaut 
stakes.  Do  not  delay  !  Buy  now  I  Carriage  paid  on  orders  of  10s.  and  over. 


Length  of  Stake  in  Inches 

18 

24 

30 

36 

42 

48 

60 

Price  per  1U0,  No.  1  pattern 

3s  6d 

4s  9d 

6s  Od 

7s  3d 

8s  6d 

10s  Od 

12s  6d 

„  No.  2 

6s  Od 

9s  6d 

10s  9d 

13s  3d 

15s  9d 

18s  0d 

22s  9d 

»  m  No.  3  „ 

9s  Od 

11s  9d 

15s  Od 

18s  Od 

21s  Od 

24s  'Od 

30s  Od 

WOOD’S  PATENT  GARDEN  APPLIANCES, 


32,  WARWICK 
ROAD, 


BIRMINGHAM. 


PLEASE  FILLUP  and  send  with  Postal  Order  to  “THE  GARDENING 

WORLD  ”  Office  as  under : 

SUBSCRIPTION  ORDER  FORM. 

SUBSCRIPTION  RATES  :  One  year,  6s.  6d.,  post  free. 

Foreign  and  Colonial,  8s.  8d.  per  annum,  post  free. 

To  Maclaben  and  Sons,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

Please  forward  to  me  every  week  The  Gardening  Would. 


I  enclose . for. 


.months  in  advance. 
Name . 


Address  (in  full). 


3afe. 


■heques  and  P.O.O.’s  to  be  made  payable  to  MACLAREN  and  SONS,  and  crossed  “  London 
ity  and  Midland  Bank.”  If  a  reoeipt  is  required,  a  postoard  or^staipp  should  be  enclosed 


To  Chrysanthemum 
Growers. 
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NOW  READY. 


Ghrysanthemums 

T  T 

A  lianojd  tor  Exhibitors  and  .11  Growers  of 
the  Queen  of  Autumn  Flowers,  by 

R.  BARNES, 

Prlc*  2s.,  or  Post  Free  2s.  2d. 

TI2  pp.|  Bound  In  Cloth.  Illustrated. 

CONTENTS  l 
Foreword  to  Exhibitors. 

The  Cutting. 

First  Potting  and  Treatment  In  Frames. 
Seoond  Potting,  with  Notes  on  Stopping. 

Final  Potting  and  Summer  Quarters. 

Watering  and  Tying,  with  Notes  on  Manuring 
Top-dressing. 

Inseots,  Injurious  and  Otherwise. 

The  Prevention  of  “  Rust "  and  other  Fungoid 

Pests. 

Inourved  Varieties. 

Taking  the  Buds  and  Housing  the  Plants. 

Indoor  Treatment. 

Dressing  and  Exhibiting,  with  Instructions 
for  the  safe  carriage  of  Flowers. 

Crowing  Plants  for  Crouping,  with  notes  of 
arrangements. 

Chrysanthemums  for  Decoration. 

Speolmen  Plants. 

Beedllngs  and  Sports. 

Early-Flowering  Chrysanthemums  for  the 
Carden. 


PUBLISHERS MACLAREN  &  SONS, 

“Gardening  World”  Office,  * 
87-88,  SHOE  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


This  Insurance  is  not  confined  to  Railway 
Train  Accidents  only,  but  against  all 
Passenger  Vehicle  Accidents. 

FREE  INSURANCE.  £100. 

The  CASUALTY  Insubance  Company, 
Limited,  will  pay  to  the  legal  representative 
of  any  man  or  woman  (railway  servants  on 
duty  excepted)  who  shall  happen  to  meet  with 
his  or  her  death  by  an  accident  to  a  train  or 
to  a  publio  vehicle,  licensed  for  passenger 
service,  in  which  he  or  she  was  riding  as  an 
ordinary  passenger  in  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  on  the  following  conditions:  — 

1.  That  at  the  time  of  the  accident  the 
passenger  in  question  had  upon  him  or  her 
person  this  Insurance  Coupon  or  the  paper  in 
which  it  is,  with  his,  or  her,  usual  signature 
written  in  the  space  provided  at  the  foot. 

2.  This  paper  may  be  left  at  his,  or  her, 
place  of  abode,  so  long  as  the  Coupon  is 
signed. 

3.  That  notice  of  the  accident  be  given  to 
the  Company  guaranteeing  this  insurance 
within  seven  days  of  its  occurrence. 

4.  That  death  result  within  one  month 
from  the  date  of  the  accident. 

5.  That  no  person  can  claim  in  respect  of 
more  than  one  of  these  Coupons. 

6.  The  insurance  will  hold  good  from  6  a.m. 
of  the  morning  of  publication  to  6  a.m.  on 
the  day  of  the  following  publication. 

Signed. . 

Address . 

The  due  fulfilment  of  this  insurance  is 
guaranteed  by 

The  Casualty  Insurance  Company,  Ltd., 

123,  PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  8.W., 

fp  whom  all  communications  should  be  made. 
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Possess  Improvements  contained  no  other  Machines. 

By  Royal  Warrant  Makers  to  H.M.  the  King:, 


LAWN  MOWERS 


Royal  Botanic  Society, 

1904,  1905,  and  1906,  Gold  UedalB. 

’  R.A.S.E.  London,  1904,  Silver  Hedal. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society,  1906  Silver  Medal. 
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HAND  POWER  MACHINES. 

In  all  kinds  and  sizes. 


MOTOR  LAWN 

As  suppli^l  to  H31.  the  King. 
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MOWERS.  j  HORSE  AND  PONY  MOWERS. 

The  best  large  machines. 


Illustrated  Catalogues 
Free  on  Application  To — 


RANSOMES,  SIMS  &  JEFFERIES,  LTD.,  THE  ORWELL  WORKS,  IPSWICH. 


W.  Richardson  &  co„ 

DARLINGTON, 
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HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS,  «• 
HEATING  ENGINEERS. 


Our  Book  of  Designs  containing  upwards  of  200 

illustrations, 
sent  free  on  application. 

Plans  and  Estimates  Prepared  Free  of  Cost. 

Representatives  sent  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom  to  advise  and 
take  particulars. 


GROSS’S  RELIABLE  GARDEN  SEEDS 


We  make  a  special  feature  of  this  important  branch  of  our  very  extensive  business.  Our  stocks  ar 

all  thoroughly  selected  and  will  give  the  very  best  results. 


PURE 


GRASS  SEED 

For  Lawns,  Bowling  Greens,  and  Golf  Courses— A  SPECIALS 


KEENEST  PRICES.  LIBERAL  DISCOUNTS  FOR  CASH. 


Write  now  for  prices  and  state  requirements  to  G.  S.  Department, 


BY  SPECIAL  APPOINTMENT  TO 


HIS  MAJESTY  KING  EDWARD  VII. 


S  PATENT 

The  First,  Foremost,  and  Best  in  the  World.  Hundreds  of  Thousands  have  been  sold. 
GREENS  PATENT 

“SILENS  MESSOR”  f  JT  9"'  or  Wheel-Geared. 

LAWN  MOWER. 


Established  over  Half  a  Century. 

DONKEY,  PONY,  AND  HORSE  MOWER.  m—  Green’s  Patent  Ordinary 

Either  “  Silens  Messor”  Pattern  \  And 

Water  or 
Sand 
Ballast 
Roller*. 


LAWN  MOWERS  AND  MOTOR 
ROLLERS  MADE  IN  VARIOUS  SIZES. 


Telephone  numbers — 

Leeds,  3580  (2  Lines). 

London,  2022  Hop. 

Telegraphic  Addresses — 

Smithfield,  Leeds. 

Surrey  Works,  London. 

Please  write  for  ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  LIST,  No.  14,  FREE. 

Highest  Award,  Gold  Medal ,  Royal  Botanic  Society,  1906  and  1906. 

__  „  .  .  ru  Smithfield  Ironworks,  Leeds,  and  How 

Thomas  GrGCIl  fi  Son,  Ltd.,  8urrey  Works  Southwark  St..  London.  8.E. 
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YioUts. 

Violets !  street  Violets  ! 

How  does  your  perfume  tell, 

*  Of  laughing  eyes  and  lovely  lips, 

Whose  ianguid  accents  swell. 
AYluptuous  as  summer  winds, 

Along  a  moorland  dell  ? 

Violets!  sweet  Violets! 

|  How  like  my  lady's  eyes, 

Your  deep,  deep  blue  — I  gaze  on  you 
And  ask  a  thousand  “whys” — 

But  you  are  mute,  sweet  Violets, 

And  answer  not  my  sighs. 

Violets !  sweet  Violets ! 

How  once  the  woodland  breeze, 

Was  fragrant  with  thy  loveliness. 

That  lured  the  homing  bees  ? — 

How  sadly  you  recall  again,  ■ 

Forgotten  memories! 

Douglas  Carswell. 

„  - 4~4~4 - 

Tulips. 

The  late-flowering  or  May  Tulips  are 
evidently  going  to  be  fine  this  year,  judg¬ 
ing  from  the  growth  they  are  making. 
While  they  are  in  bloom  rain  is  unde¬ 
sirable. 


XCI. 


Annuals  as  Pot  Plants. 

It  is  well  worth  while  keeping  back  some 
annuals  to  use  as  pot  subjects  in  the  con¬ 
servatory  or  cold  greenhouse.  Some,  of 
course,  are  by  a  long  way  more  suitable 
than  others.  The  very  best,  I  should  say, 
were  Schizanthus,  especially  the  variety 
known  as  S.  wisetonensis,  and  I  may  add, 
also  S.  hybridus  grandiflorus.  Than 
really  fine  well-grown  plants  of  these  we 
can  hardly  want  anything  daintier  and 
more  delicate  looking.  It  is  essentially 
a  beautiful  type  of  annual,  and  more  par¬ 
ticularly  beautiful  when  grown  under  glass 
entirely.  A  few  plants  of  Impatiens  Bal- 
samina — if.  we  are  growing  these  for  gar¬ 
den  decoration — should  be  retained  for  pot 
culture  and  grown  on  generously,  and 
without  a  check.  Third  on  my  list  I 
must  place  Thunbergia  alata,  which  at¬ 
tains  to  some  three  feet  in  height,  but  is 
immensely  decorative  and  pretty. 

Planting  Out  Annuals. 

I  was  reminded  only  this  afternoon  of 
a  rather  important  point.  Sometimes  we 
prick  out  our  annuals  into  pots.  When 
this  is  done,  see  that  the  roots  are  not 
through  the  pots.  Directly  this  is  so, 
better,  so  long  as  they  have  been 
hardened,  plant  them  out  at  once :  they 
cannot  thrive  properly  with  their  roots  in 
this  condition,  and,  after  all,  half-hardy 
or  tender  though  they  be,  the  time  has 
come  when  they  are  better  out ;  far  better 
than  delaying  until  the  general  bedding 
of  Geraniums,  Dahlias,  etc.,  takes  place. 

Seed  Sowing. 

Because  we  have  sown  plenty  of  an¬ 
nuals,  we  must  not  think  that  seed  sow¬ 
ing  is  over.  Dianthuses,  Sweet  Williams 
among  them,  are  not  to  be  overlooked. 
This  is  an  extremely  useful  plant  in  all 
kinds  of  positions,  and  in  each  position 
in  the  garden  it  seems  to  have  a  particular 
beauty.  Thus,  hanging  cascade  fashion 
over  a  steep  bit  in  the  rock  garden,  it 
is  wonderfully  effective.  In  a  border,  too 
hot  and  parched  to  grow  the  majority  of 
summer  flowering  plants,  Sweet  AA  illiams 
will  flower  and  flourish.  As  a  broad,  well- 
defined  edging  plant,  it  is  hard  to  beat; 
and  as  a  carpet  under  a  wide-spreading 
tree  on  a  lawn  in  an  old-fashioned 
country  garden,  I  have  known  it  used 
with  really  good  results.  This  plant 
Dianthus  barbatus,  to  give  it  its  true 
name — is  classed  as  a  biennial,  but  in 
many  soils  it  is  perennial.  There  is  a 
variety  known  as  Pink  Beauty  that  I  am 
especially  fond  of,  and  the  auricula-eyed 
kinds  are  strikingly  showy.  The  double 


varieties  have  a  special  value  in  that  they 
remain  in  flower  over  a  long  period.  Last 
year  a  great  group  of  double  Sweet  AA  il¬ 
liams  was,  I  might  almost  say,  the  back¬ 
bone  of  colour  in  the  rock  garden  during 
a  period  when  flowers  are  especially  valu¬ 
able  there. 

Carnations. 

These  also  come  under  the  title  Dian¬ 
thus,  and  thoroughly  delightful  and  in¬ 
teresting  it  is  to  grow  a  batch  of  seedling 
plants.  The  seed  should  have  been  hand 
fertilised,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  it  is 
necessary  to  secure  reliable  seed.  We  can 
buy  seed  separately  of  mixed  seifs,  or 
mixed  fancies,  or  bizarres  and  flakes.  I 
lean  towards  the  first  myself,  but  of  course 
it  is  a  matter  of  individual  taste.  The 
seed  should  be  put  in  at  once.  There  is 
no  need  to  wait  until  June,  as  some  do  ; 
our  object  is  to  secure  strong  sturdy  plants 
for  planting  out  in  the  autumn,  therefore 
a  fortnight’s  growth  is  of  considerable  im¬ 
portance.  WThere  the  idea  of  growing  is 
more  especially  for  cutting  purposes  the 
claims  of  the  variety  known  as  Grenadin 
must  not  be  overlooked.  Sometimes  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  the  merits  and 
beauties  of  the  oriental  variety  D.  chinen- 
sis,  including  Heddewiggii,  laciniatus, 
and  others  have  been  over-estimated.  Of 
course  they  are  beautiful,  and  I  say  over¬ 
estimated,  because  they  have  been  grown 
to  the  exclusion,  in  many  cases,  of  such 
varieties  as  D.  hybridus  Lady  Dixon, 
Napoleon  III.,  Marie  Pare,  and  others  of 
remarkably  fine  effect,  and,  I  cannot  help 
thinking,  of  better  habit,  growth  and  form. 
Lady  Dixon  especially  is  to  be  recom¬ 
mended.  I  do  not  know  if  seeds  are  ob¬ 
tainable,  but  a  few  plants  purchased  now 
would  yield  ample  supply  of  pipings,  or 
growths  for  layering,  as  might  be  pre¬ 
ferred.  The  flowers  are  radiantly  red.  I 
can  call  them  nothing  else — and  I  must 
add  that  it  is  necessary  to  know  we  get 
what  we  ask  for,  as  inferior  varieties  have 
been  sold  for  it. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  Dianthus 
that  should  appeal  to  us  as  delightful  and 
characteristic  plants  to  rear  for  the  rock 
garden,  whether  the  rock  garden  be  al¬ 
ready  in  existence  or  only  a  piece  of  work 
we  are  making  up  our  minds  to  undertake 
in  the  autumn.  .In  fact,  if  we  commence 
growing  plants  for  a  rock  garden  that  is 
to  be  a  year  in  advance  so  much  the 
better.  F.  Norfolk. 

- - 

Erica  mediterranea  has  flowered  splen¬ 
didly  this  year.  Frost  and  rain  seem  to 
have  exercised  no  ill-effect  upon  it  what¬ 
ever. 
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MAY-FLOWERING 

Tulips 

L _ s_  For  the  Garden. 


As  a  factor  in  maintaining  the  bright¬ 
ness  of  our  flower  gardens  at  that  inter¬ 
mediate  time  when  the  last  early  bulbs — 
Hyacinths,  Narcissi,  etc. — are  going  out 
of  bloom,  and  the  summer  herbaceous 
plants  have  not  yet  come  on,  the  so-called 
May-flowering  varieties  of  Tulips  and 
Tulip  species  will  be  found  very  valuable. 
English  “Cottage”  and  “Florist”  Tulips, 
Darwin  Tulips,  which  section  contains  in 
addition  the  pretty  variegated  Rembrandt 
varieties,  Parrot  or  Dragon  Tulips,  a 
laciniated  type,  will  all  prove  charming 
subjects  for  beds  and  borders.  They  are 
all  particularly  graceful  in  form  and 
habit  of  growth,  the  long  stems  rendering 
them  also  useful  for  cutting.  Their  foli¬ 
age,  unlike  that  of  many  bulbous  plants, 
is  not  at  all  unsightly  when  the  flowering 
season  is  past ;  indeed,  the  waxy-grey 
green  leaves  may  often  form  a  good  set¬ 
ting  to  the  young  growths  of  herbaceous 
perennials,  or  to  bedding-out  plants. 

Where  treated  as  permanent  subjects 
for  the  flower-border,  May-flowering 
Tulips  will  be  found  excellent,  as  with 
few  exceptions  they  are  quite  hardy  and 
are  free-bloomers.  They  will  flourish  in 
any  ordinary  garden  soil,  but  this  is  best 
when  it  is  of  a  loamy  nature,  enriched 
with  old  stable  manure  and  with  a  sprink¬ 
ling  of  quick-lime  dug  in  while  fresh.  A 
moderately  warm  and  sheltered  aspect  is 
desirable.  Planting  should  be  done  dur¬ 
ing  the  late  autumn,  choosing  a  time  when 
the  weather  is  favourable  and  the  soil  in 
a  nice  friable  condition.  For  making  the 
holes,  a  trowel  may  be  used  in  preference 
to  a  dibber,  as,  except  in  the  case  of  very 
light  soils,  the  latter  is  apt  to  cake  the  soil 
surrounding  the  bulb.  The  Tulips  should 
be  put  in  four  inches  deep  and  as  many 
inches  apart,  giving  a  sprinkling  of  sharp 
silver  sand  at  the  base  of  each  bulb.  The 
best  colour  effects  will  be  obtained  by  the 
use  of  bold  clumps  and  masses.  Beauti¬ 
ful  harmonies  and  contrasts  can  be 
brought  about  by  judicious  selection  and 
arrangement,  as  the  range  of  colours  is 
very  extensive. 

The  following  short  list  has  in  it  some 
effective  and  not  too  costly  varieties  : — - 

Cottage  Tulips. — Acuminata,  Gesne- 
riana  spathulata,  Bouton  d’or,  Picotee, 
Rosalind,  and  Sylvestris. 

Darwin  Tulips.— Circe,  General  Koh¬ 
ler,  Glow,  Loveliness,  Queen  of  Roses,  and 
the  Sultan. 

Parrot  Tulips.- — Coffee  Colour,  Crim¬ 
son  Beauty,  Fire  King,  Large  Yellow, 
Markgraaf  Van  Baden,  and  Perfecta. 

Special  mention  must  be  made  of  the 
English  Florist  Tulips,  whose  progress 
and  developments  have  engaged  so  large 
a  share  of  attention  on  the  part  of  all 
lovers  of  this  flower.  These  are  divided 
into  sections  according  to  their  types  and 
colours,  such  sections  being  known  respec¬ 
tively  as  Bizarres,  Bvbloemen,  and  Roses. 
Especially  interesting  are  the  “flamed” 
and  “feathered”  sorts,  while  attractive 
contrasts  to  them  are  formed  by  the  varie¬ 
ties  known  as  “seifs.”  The  Bizarres  em¬ 
brace  the  following  colours :  self  shades 
of  scarlet,  crimson,  maroon,  and  chest¬ 


nut;  also  flakings  of  orange,  scarlet, 
crimson,  brown,  and  black,  on  a  yellow 
ground.  The  Bybloemen  contain  self 
shades  of  purple  and  lilac,  with  a  white 
centre ;  also  flakings  of  purple  and  lilac 
oni  a  white  ground.  The  Roses  consist 
chiefly  of  pink  and  rose-scarlet,  with 
flaked  varieties  of  these  colours  on  a  pure 
white  ground. 

As  a  concluding  note  to  the  above  re¬ 
marks  on  May  Tulips,  I  would  add  a  sug¬ 
gestion  to  the  effect  that  these  bulbs,  in¬ 
cluding  also  the  Tulip  species,  which  pro¬ 
duce  flowers  of  a  wilder  habit,  remarkable 
for  their  gorgeous  hues,  will  be  found  de¬ 
lightful  for  naturalising  in  grass  and  for 
grouping  together  on  mounds  and  in  dells 
of  the  wild  garden. 

Helen  Colt,  A.R.H.S. 

+  - 

To  Keep  Away  Flies. 

“To  keep  flies  out  of  a  room,”  advises 
a  contemporary,  “plant  Mignonette  in 
boxes  on  the  window-sill.  It  will  keep  flies 
from  a  room  as  effectively  as  wire 
screens.”  Will  it?  They  are  sanguine 
people  who  think  it  will. 


- -  Q.  W.  - 

Prize  Competitions. 

CENERAL  CONDITIONS.— Competitors  must 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular 
paid  contributors  to  THE  GARDENING 
WORLD  or  other  gardening  journals  are  de¬ 
barred  from  entering,  but  occasional  con¬ 
tributors  may  compete.  The  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  competitor  must  appear  on  each 
article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right 
to  reproduce,  in  any  way,i  any  article  or  photo¬ 
graph  sent  for  competition.  The  conditions 
applying  to  each  competition  should  be  care¬ 
fully  read. 


WEEKLY 

PRIZES. 

A  PRIZE  OFTEN  SHILLINGS  will  be  given 
for  the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  para¬ 
graph  or  article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but 
value  rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in 
making  *he  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Oom- 
petitiTn,”  and  post  not  later  than  the  Monday 
folk  wing  date  of  issue.  Entries  received  later 
than  Tuesday  (first  post)  will  be  left  over  until 
t>  ie  following  week. 

Two  prizes  of  2s.  6d.  will  be  awarded  each 
week  for  the  two  best  letters,  not  exceeding 
150  words,  on  any  interesting  gardening  sub¬ 
ject. 


RESULTS  OF 
LAST  WEEK’S 
COMPETITIONS. 

Some  of  the  best  papers  in  this  competition 
are  too  long,  and  we  desire  readers  to  keep 
within  a  column. 

The  prize  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “  Amateur  ”  for  his  article  on 
“Steam  in  Greenhouses,”  page  318. 

In  the  Prize  Letter  Competition  a  prize  was 
awarded  to  “A.E.Y.”  for  his  article  on 
“  Aquilegias  in  Pots  ” ;  and  another  to  “  G. 
Waller”  for  his  article  on  “Dwarf  Beans  for 
Early  Use,”  page  316. 


Caladiums 


/  Hints. 

Caladiums  are  now  recognised  as  among 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  foliage  plants 
and  in  my  opinion,  rightly  so.  The  won¬ 
derful  colourings  which  can  be  attained 
by  good  culture  is,  of  course,  the  result  oj 
this,  and  they  are  plants  deserving  o: 
much  wider  cultivation  than  they,  art 
given.  Any  amateur  who  has  a  smai 
heated  greenhouse  can  grow  them  as  wei 
as  those  who  command  better  means.  jj 

February  or  March  is  a-  good  time  ii 
which  to  start  them  into  growth,  and  th 
tubers  should  be  potted  up  in  a  mixtur 
of  peat,  fibrous  loam  and  leaf  soil,  with 
good  dash  of  silver  sand  and  half  an  inc 
of  charcoal,  all  thoroughly  mixed  togethei 
Have  clean  pots  very  carefully  crocked 
and  a  piece  of  rough  turf  placed  over  th 
crocks  to  allow  of  good  drainage.  I  hav 
found  them  start  away  much  freer 
plunged  in  a  mild  bottom  heat.  Pt 
them  fairly  firm,  just  covering  the  tubers 
and  damping  the  pots  over  with  a  fine-ros. 
can. 

As  soon  as  signs  of  growth  are  appa 
rent,  give  them  a  good  soaking  with  lukf 
warm  water,  which  should  suffice  for  som 
time.  When  the  first  leaves  appear,  th 
plants  should  be  shaded  from  very  brigl 
sunshine,  as  they  are  apt  to  scald.  Th 
house  they  are  growing  in  should  be  kej 
moist  at  all  times,  but  do  not  syringe  th 
plants  overhead  too  heavily,  as  the  watt 
marks  the  foliage  and  renders  it  ui 
sightly.  Weak  manure  water  may  b 
given  as  a  stimulant  about  twice  a  wee! 
when  the  pots  .are  full  of  roots,  and 
extra  large  specimens  are  desired,  the 
should  be  potted  on  into  eight  or  nine  inc 
pots,  using  the  same  compost,  but  in 
rougher  state..  CaladSurms  enjoy  plent 
of  heat  and  moisture,  both  at  the  root 
and  overhead,  but  greatly  resent  a  stag 
nant  soil.  Charcoal  is  a  great  aid  to  thei 
successful  culture,  as  it  keeps  the  soi 
from  becoming  sour. 

When  the  foliage  shows  signs  of  deca) 
the  plants  should  be  gradually  dried  oil 
and  the  dead  leaves  removed.  After  the 
have  quite  died  down,  the  pots  may  b 
laid  on  their  sides  under  the  stages,  am 
allowed  to  become  quite  dry.  During 
winter  they  should  be  examined  occasion 
ally,  and  if  found  to  Be  shrivelling,  giv 
them  a  good  soaking,  and  lay  them  dowi 
again.  A  temperature  of  from  50  to  6c 
degrees  during  the  winter  months  nil 
keep  them  sound ;  if  warmer,  they  an 
liable  to  dry  rot. 

R.  Thatcher. 

- 4-F4 - 

Examination  for  Gardeners. 

Of  the  59  candidates  who  went  up  fo 
the  second  Royal  Horticultural  Society’ 
examination  for  employees  in  the  publi 
parks,  51  passed.  Of  this  number  5 
were  in  the  employment  of  the  Londo 
County  Council  and  48  of  them  passed 
three  in  the  first  class,  17  in  the  second 
and  28  in  the  third.  Success  in  this  ex 
amination  of  under  gardeners  in  the  em 
ploy  of  the  Council  carries  with  it  an  ad 
vance  in  wages. 
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Vegetable 

Marrow 


Moore’s  Cream. 

Many  amateur  cultivators  are  satisfied 
with  the  long  green  and  long  white  Vege¬ 
table  Marrows,  and  some  of  them  pride 
themselves  on  the  size  and  weight  to  which 
they  can  grow  such  Marrows.  That,  of 
course,  may  represent  the  skill  of  a  culti¬ 
vator,  but  we  do  not  consider  the  product 
of  the  bfest  quality  for  the  table.  Such 
Marrows  should  be  cut  while  they  are  still 
quite  young,  in  order  to  get  the  best 
flavour  without  stringiness.  There  are, 
however,  some  Marrows  of  modest  dimen¬ 
sions,  which  are  useful  for  table,  inas¬ 
much  as  one  of  them  can  be  cooked 
whole  and  so  placed  on  the  table  for  use. 

One  of  these  small  sized  Marrows  is 
Moore’s  Cream,  which  is  an  oval  fruit 
2  in.  to  4  in.  long,  and  that  should  be 
cut  while  still  in  its  prime  and  tender. 
The  skin  is  creamy  white  and  the  flesh 
of  delicate  flavour. 

Seedlings  grow  very  rapidly,  and  culti¬ 
vators  cafi  'get  full  advantage  of  our 
season  even  by  sowing  seeds  about  the 
beginning  of  April  .and  grow  them  on  in 
pots  to  be  planted  out  about  the  middle 
bf  May.  That  would  be  too  early  if  the 
plants  are  to  be  exposed  to  the  night  air, 
thus  risking  a  late  frost,  but  those  who 
desire  to  take  all  the  advantage  that  plant¬ 
ing  out  gives  should  use  beilglasses  or 
handlights  for  covering  the  plants  till  the 
weather  gets  warmer  and  there  is  no  risk 
of  night  frosts.  It  is  a  mistake  to  sow 
Vegetable  Marrows  early  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  keeping  them  in  pots  until  it  is 
safe  to  plant  them  in  the  open  air.  None 
if  the  Cucumber  tribe  should  be  kept  in 
pots  a  day  longer  than  is  necessary,  so 
hat  they  should  be  planted  out  in  soil 
fither  in  a  house  or  in  the  open  air  to 
illow  the  roots  a  free  run.  The  plants 
hen  grow  unchecked  and  fruit  earlier, 


and  better  than  those  that  are  stunted  by 
confining  them  in  pots  too  long. 

- +++ - 

Acetylene  Light  for  Forcing. 

Mr.  J.  Jorns,  says  a  German  paper,  has 
discovered  that  many  plants  may  be  cul¬ 
tivated  successfully  without  receiving  a 
rav  of  sunlight,  although  they  do  not  at¬ 
tain  so  brilliant  a  green.  Sweet  Peas  and 
Easter  Lilies  are  said  to  respond  remark¬ 
ably  to  the  rays  of  acetylene  light,  which 
he  considers  the  best  known  assistant  to 
sunshine,  and  to  possess  no  injurious  pro¬ 
perties.  With  Tomatos,  Beans  and  root 
plants  the  results  were  less  encouraging! 


There  is  a  wealth  of  Primulas  on  the 
Alps  of  Europe  which  ad.mireis  of  hardy 
plants  have  been  cultivating  from  the  time 
of  Gerard  and  Parkinson.  The  above 
species  is  a  native  of  the  Aips  of 
Dauphiny  and  Piedmont,  and  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  1777.  It  gets  its  name  of  mar¬ 
ginata  from  the  fact  that  the  edges  of 
tne  leaves  are  covered  with  u  dense  coat 
mg  ot  farina  or  meal,  and  when  quite 
fresh  this  edging  is  striking,  and  re¬ 
sembles  a  sort  of  pale  gold  lacing.  The 
flowers  themselves  are  borne  in  umbels 
on  stalks  of  only  2  in.  or  3  in.  in  length, 
and  are  lilac-purple.  Both  flowers  and 
leaves  are  small,  though  both  are 
sufficiently  conspicuous  when  seen  in  a 
clump  011  the  rockery.  The  leaves  are 
not  unlike  those  of  the  Auricula  in  minia¬ 
ture,  with  the  exception  that  the  meal 
is  confined  to  the  edges,  or  nearly  so. 

Several  varieties  have  been  distin¬ 
guished  by  name  according  as  their 
flowers  are  of  a  decided  blue  or  larger 
than  the  common  form,  but  all  of 
them  are  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  most 
select  collection  of  rock  plants.  In  look¬ 
ing  at  the  accompanying  illustration  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  plants  form  a  half 
circle,  that  being  due  to  their  being 
planted  in  the  narrow  crevice  between  the 
stones,  that  above  being  a  very  large  one. 

In  selecting  a  site  for  this  class,  due 
regard  should  be  given  so  that  the  roots 
get  a  constant  supply  of  moisture  to  keep 
them  alive  during  the  summer  months- 
Although  they  like  being  in  such  situa¬ 
tions,  it  does  not  mean  that  the  roots 
are  simply  confined  between  stones,  but 
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have  an  unlimited  root  run  between  and 
behind  the  stones. 

The  clump  under  notice  is  in  the 
rockery  at  Kew,  and  the  rockery  is,  of 
course,  frequently  watered  overhead  with 
the  hose,  and  the  Primula  being  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  large  stone,  it  follow's 
that  the  moisture  over  a  considerable  area 
would  drain  downwards  towards  the  base, 
and  thus  keep  up  a  constant  supply  of 
moisture. 

In  selecting  stones  or  boulders  for 
Primulas,  it  would  be  well  to  select  those 
of  a  porous  nature,  such  as  Portland, 
Bath,  or  other  forms  of  oolitic  limestone 
like  that  which  occurs  over  a  large  area 
in  their  native  home  on  the  Alps.  Stones 
of  this  character  long  retain  the  moisture 
and  give  it  off  gradually,  while  they  do 
not  get  heated  up  with  the  sun  to  the 
same  extent  as  more  solid  stones  -ike 
granite  and  whinstone.  Those  who  un¬ 
dertake  the  cultivation  of  alpines  find  out 
many  of  these  peculiarities  for  themselves, 
and,  if  observant,  they  soon  discover 
where  certain  plants  are  likely  to  grow' 
and  succeed  better  than  anywhere  else 
in  their  garden. 

- - 

Caladiums. 
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PRIZE  LETTER  COMPETITION. 


Readers  are  invited  to  contribute  to  this 
Column  short  letters  discussing  any  gar¬ 
dening  subject , 

Letters  should  not  exceed  150  vfrords  each 


in  length,  and  must  be  written  on  one 
side  of  the  paper  only. 

T wo  Prizes  of  ss.  6d.  each  will  be 
awarded  each  week  for  the  two  Letters 
which  the  Editor  considers  to  be  the  best. 


Time  Saving. 


Roses,  and  How  to  Treat  Them  -for 


At  the  present  time,  when  everyone  is 
so  busy,  a  saving  of  time  is  well  appre¬ 
ciated.  When  sowing  seeds,  the  follow¬ 
ing  method  answers  admirably  in  place 
of  the  usual  pieces  of  wood  so  often  em¬ 
ployed  : — Make  a  rough  sketch  (no  matter 
how  rough)  in  your  note  book  or  diary  of 
the  border,  bed,  or  frame  where  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  sow  the  seeds,  and  afterwards 
indicate  thereon  the  whereabouts  of  same, 
inserting  the  full  name,  etc.  I  need 
hardly  mention  that  the  names  are  always 
at  hand,  and,  moreover,  can  easily  be 
read,  which  is  very  often  not  the  case  with 
the  old  process.  The  same  system  can  be 
applied  to  plants,  etc.,  with  equally  good 
results. 

L.  Payne. 

Camberwell. 


Bloom. 

Now  is  the  time  to  look  to  our  Rose 
trees,  for  they  are  beginning  to  grow  very 
freely,  and  we  must  give  them  a  good 
cleaning  to  keep  down  greenfly  and  the 
Rose  grub.  A  very  good  plan  is  to  get 
some  soft  soap,  some  tepid  water,  and  a 
soft  scrubbing  brush,  and  proceed  to  clean 
all  the  soot,  insect  larvae,  and  other 
foreign  matter  off  the  stems  of  the  Rose 
trees;  after  this  is  done,  syringe  With 
clean  vrater.  This  cleaning  is  essential  to 
produce  good  blooms.  Our  mulching  of 
manure,  which  we  put  around  the  Roses 
to  protect  them  from  the  frost,  should  now 
be  dug  in,  and  a  fresh  supply  of  mulch¬ 
ing  put  on,  so  that  the  April  showers  will 
send  the  liquid  manure  to  the  roots  and 
give  them  energy  to  bloom  later  on. 

Lancs.  '  *  Joseph  Lloyd. 


Hints  on  Watering  Plants 


Sir,— My  thanks  are  due  to  H.  Arnold, 
page  300.  If  I  wrote  winter,  then  I  de¬ 
serve  to  be  kicked.  If,  however,  the 
printer  man  turned  summer  into  winter, 
he  deserves — perhaps,  the  Editor  will 
oblige ! 

Sunnyside. 

- - 

Narcissus  Atalanta. 

The  above  is  a  new  Trumpet  Daffodil 
of  the  same  type  as  Mme.  de  Graaff,  with 
creamy  white  segments  and  a  somewhat 
more  creamy  trumpet.  The  flowers  are 
graceful,  but  droop  more  on  the  stalk 
than  Mme.  de  Graaff.  Award  of  Merit 
to  Miss  F.  W.  Currey,  Lismore,  Ireland, 
when  shown  at  the  meeting  of  the  R.H.S. 
on  1 6th  April. 

Sweet  Violets. 

The  time  will  soon  be  here  to  commence 
operations  for  next  winter's  supply  of  Vio¬ 
lets.  Where  the  old  flowering  plants  are 
getting  worn  out  and  produce  very  small 
flowers  a  change  of  stock  is  desirable.  By 
striking  cuttings  that  are  healthy  in  boxes 
or  under  handlights  in  some  nicely  pre¬ 
pared  sandy  soil  (putting  them  three  to¬ 
gether  to  obtain  size),  a  fresh  start  can  be 
made.  La  France  is  a  good  single  dark 
blue,  standing  a  cold,  damp  situation 
better  than  the  long  stemmed  Princess  of 
Wales,  which  is  very  beautiful  where  the 
situation  is  nice  and  dry.  Victoria  Re¬ 
gina  is  also  a  very  free  growing  variety 
for  out  of  door  culture,  standing  cold  and 
damp  very  well.  Of  course  Marie  Louise 
takes  some  beating  for  a  double  blue, 
with  De  Parme  for  a  paler  colour,  and 
Comte  de  Brazza  as  a  double  white.  Mrs. 
J.  J.  Astor  is  all  right  where  variety  is 
wanted,  being  a  purplish  shade,  but  the 
sorts  named  answer  all  purposes. 

A.  Wells. 


Those  who  have  large  numbers  of  pot 
plants  to  manage  will  find  it  economy  of 
labour,  from  the  middle  of  March,  to  do 
the  bulk  of  the  watering  in  the  afternoon, 
by  this  means  one  watering  is  sufficient 
instead  of  two  a  day.  When  watering  is 
done  in  the  morning,  if  the  day  be  bright, 
it  will  need  to  be  done  again  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  Whereas,  at  the  end  of  the  day  the 
soil  will  dry  but  little  ip  the  night,  when 
only  the  necessary  syringing  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  will  be  required.  This  method  will  be 
found  much  the  best  for  summer,  but 
morning  must  be  selected  for  watering  in 
winter,  as  this  allowTs  for  moisture  to  dry 
up  before  night.  No  plant  should  be 
watered  before  the  pot  rings  when  tapped, 
or  the  soil  crumbles  under  the  fingers,  and 
then  sufficient  to  thoroughly  moisten. 

G.  Waller. 

Surrey. 


Beautifying  a  Wall. 

A  pretty  plan  of  beautifying  a  wall  that 
is  too  new  to  begin  wall  gardening  upon, 
and  that  is  occupied  with  fruit  trees  too 
small  to  cover  the  wall  is:  Get  a  number 
of  boxes  not  more  than  two  inches  high, 
and  about  the  width  of  your  wall,  boring 
holes  in  the  bottom  of  thd  boxes.  Get 
some  stout  nails,  place  the  boxes  at  even 
distances  from  each  other,  hammering  the 
hails  through  the  bottom  of  the  boxes  into 
the  top1  of  the  wall  at  the  four  corners. 
Place  broken  bits  of  pot  in  the  boxes,  and 
then  fill  with  good  earth.  Then  get  the 
seeds- of  one  or  more  kinds  of  . climbing 
annual,  Canary  Creeper,  Convolvulus,  or 
Nasturtiums,  plant  two  inches  apart,  cover 
with  light  soil.  Keep  the  soil  moist  till 
the  seedlings  appear.  V  hen  they  are 
long  enough,  train  and  nail  the  shoots 
down  the  wall,  but  do  not  be  too  vigorous 
in  training,  as  the  more  natural  the  better. 

Katherine  Curtis. 


Useful  Crotons. 

A  few  old  cut-down  plants  planted  in 
a  box,  and  kept  in  stove  temperature,  will 
soon  throw  out  side  shoots,  which,  when 
about  three  inches  long,  make  into  cut¬ 
tings,  insert  in  small  pots  of  sandy  soil, 
plunge  in  a  propagating  case  in  strong 
bottom  heat,  and  w'hen  well  rooted,  pot 
on  into  4%- in.  pots  in  a  rich  peaty  soil, 
and  place  in  a  house  of  high  temperature 
well  up  to  the  glass.  Well  .expose  to  the 
sun — shading ,  prevents  “  colour  ”  coming 
into  the  foliage,  and  is  unnecessary — and 
keep  the  syringe  going  among  them  in  a 
moist  atmosphere,  and  a  little  feeding 
when  well  growing.  Plants  furnished  by 
this  plan  are  exceedingly  useful  for  house 
decoration,  and  serve  to  save  the  finer 
plants  of  both  Crotons  and  other  stove 
plants,  besides  furnishing  plants  foi 
“ringing”  the  tops  of  next  spring. 


The  Can-ot. 

To  grow  Carrots  to  perfection,  one 
should  adopt  the  “ridging  method-' 
Trench  and  manure  heavy  soils  in  autumn 
and  leave  rough.  Light  and  medium  soils 
should  be  dug  and  manured  in  spring- 
Level  soil  in  February,  and  give  gooc 
dressing  of  salt  and  any  good  fertiliser 
Towards  end  of  March  or  beginning  o 
April,  run  up  ridges  with  rake  or  hot 
about  9  inches  high,  and  about  18  inche 
from  crest  to  crest.  The  soil  between  th< 
ridges  can  be  utilised  to  transplant  Let 
tuces,  etc.,  being  shady  and  easily  watered 
Make  a  slight  depression  in  top  of  ridg> 
with  rake  handle,  and  sow  seed  evenl 
and  thinly.  Cover  with  about  %  inch  fin1 
soil  and  a  little  soot.  One  thinning  1 
sufficient,  as  each  root  has  about  a  3-foo 
depth  of  soil  to  draw  its  nutriment  from 
Try  it,  the  results  are  astonishing. 

1  -  F.  W.  D. 


Chard. 
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A  Graceful  .  . 


May  Flowering 

.  .  Tulip. 


i  (Tulipa  retroflexa). 

The  camera  does  but  scant  justice  to 
the  above  Tulip  owing  to  the  wide  stretch 
of  grass  behind  the  bed  and  the  fact  that 
yellow  .colours  usually  come  out  dark. 
W  hen  the  photograph  was  taken  the  bed 
was  really  covered  with  these  yellow 
flowers,  gracefully  poised  on  slender 
stems,  so  that  the  blooms  are  continually 
swaying  in  the  slightest  breeze  of  wind, 
just  like  the  Daffodils  of  which  the  poet 
speaks.  Instead  of  blooming  in  March, 
however,  this  Tulip  blooms  in  May.  The 
stems  are  about  18  in.  high,  and  the  three 
outer  segments  of  the  flower  are  drawn 
out'  to  a  long  point  and  reflexed  somewhat 
after  the  same  style  as  those  of  T.  elegans, 
but  to  a  greater  extent. 

In  the  average  of  seasons  the  plant 
blooms  about  the  middle  of  May,  but  this 
year  we  reckon  it  will  not  bloom  till  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  May.  This,  therefore, 
forms  a  succession  to  the  Dutch  early 
Tulips,  and  keeps  the  garden  gay  between 
the  blooming  of  the  early  bedding  Tulips, 
Hyaeinths,  Daffodils,  and  the  time  when 
the  summer  bedding  should  be  put  out. 
It  is,  therefore,  valuable  for  preventing 
a  break  in  the  display  in  the  garden  dur¬ 
ing  the  late  spring. 

It  is  one  of  the  numerous  forms  that 
have  appeared  in  gardens,  the  history  of 
which  has  been  forgotten.  In  former 
times,  when  stress  was  laid  upon  the  cup^ 
shaped  and  symmetrical  form  of  Tulips, 
this  one  would  probably7  have  been  thrown 
out  on  the  rubbish  heap,  but  growers  have 
changed  all  that,  and  now  recognise  the 
decorative  value  of  a  Tulip,  even  although 
it  cannot  be  outlined  by7  the  compass. 
The  long  pointed  segments  serve  to  give 
it  character  and  make  it  appear  as  quite 
a  different  Tulip,  even  independently7  of 
colour. 


Sluie  Pool,  on  the  Findhorn. 


Nearly  every  possessor  of  a  cool  green¬ 
house  grows  for  decorative  purposes,  As¬ 
paragus  plumosus  nanus,  and  I  would 
most  strongly  recommend  that  a  few 
plants  of  the  half-hardy  Convolvulus, 
Ipomoea  rubro-caerulea,  should  be  grown 
in  close  proximity  thereto  in  order  that 
the  growths  may  be  trained  to  the  same 
support  and  allowed  to  freely  intermingle. 
The  salver-shaped  blossoms  of  this  Con¬ 
volvulus  of  the  most  exquisitely  heavenly 
blue  appearing  amidst  the  misty  sprays  of 
the  Asparagus  produce  an  indescribably7 
lovelv  effect,  which  never  fails  to  charm 
the  beholder.  The  seeds  of  this  Ipomoea 
are  inexpensive,  and  soon  germinate  in 
slight  heat  in  early  spring.  The  resultant 
plants  are  easily  'managed,  and  only  re¬ 
quire  plentv  of  air  and  to  be  kept  free 
from  insect  pests. 

H.  F.  P. 

Middlesex. 


Ipomoea  rubro-caerulea. 


Tulipa  retroflexa. 


[ Maclaren  and  Sons. 


Sluie  Pool, 


On  the  .  . 

River  Findhorn. 

Some  owners  have  a  garden  so  situated 
that  a  stream  runs  through  it  or  can  be 
made  to  do  so  by  a  little  diversion.  Not 
many7  have  a  river  flowing  through  their 
garden,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  many 
have  gardens  abutting  on  rivers  even  of 
some  size.  Such  gardens  are  highly 
desirable,  for  it  adds  greatly  to  their 
picturesque  effect.  Those  who  are  so 
situated  ^against  a  river  such  as  that  in 
the  accompanying  illustration  could  make 
much  of  it,  "both  by  planting  shrubs, 
trees,  and  the  making  of  rockeries  having 
a  decidedly  natural' .appearance.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  Pool  itself  is  edged 
with  live  rock  where  it  would  be  hope¬ 
less  to  attempt  to  grow  anything,  as  that 
Indicates  the  rise  of  the  river  during 
flood,  and  where  no  plant  can  long  with¬ 
stand  the  fury7  of  the  water  during  rainy 
times.  Above  this,  however,  art  may 
do  anything,  and  the  effect  will  be  such 


that  no  landscape  gardener  could  expect 
to  effect  on  a  level  piece  of  ground. 

The  Sluie  Pool  is  a  very  romantic  spot 
on  the  Findhorn  about  five  miles  from 
Forres,  N.B.,  and  visitors  who  are  at  all 
acquainted  with  the  neighbourhood  or 
have  learned  of  the  beauty7  of  the  glen 
make  a  point  of  visiting  the  river  at  this 
spot  even  if  at  no  other.  Those  who 
do  not  object  to  a  walk  can  follow  a 
footpath  for  about  2 y2  miles  along  the 
side  of  the  river  and  they  will  learn  the 
nature  of  these  highland  rivers,  which 
have  a  character  all  their  own,  and  quite 
different  to  that  of  the  rivers  in  lowland 
countries  where  the  ground  is  relatively 
level.  The  most  rapid  river  in  Britain 
occurs  in  this  neighbourhood,  namely, 
the  Spey,  but  the  Findhorn  is  also  a  rapid 
river,  as  the  bare  rocks  bear  ample  testi¬ 
mony.  Its  banks  are  also  beautifully 
wooded.  Bridges  over  these  streams 
have  to  be  built  very7  strong  and  high 
above  the  water  if  possible,  otherwise  they 
often  get  carried  away  during  the  spates 
which  occur  at  uncertain  intervals  either 
during  the  autumn  or  winter  just  at  the 
melting  of  the  snow. 

- - 
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Bdifoitial. 


“  Rustic  Carpentry.” 

Under  the  above  heading  a  little  book 
of  150  pp.  has  been  edited  by  Mr.  Paul 
N.  Hasluck  for  Messrs.  Cassell  and  Co., 
Ltd.,  London.  The  pages  are  profusely 
illustrated  with  all  sorts  of  designs  in¬ 
tended  to  help  those  who  make  rustic 
work  for  themselves.  For  instance,  there 
are  rustic  frames  for  windows,  brackets, 
flower  holders,  hall  stands,  window  bo'xes, 
elaborate  window  boxes,  flower-pot  stands, 
tripods,  vases  of  various-  forms  and  pat¬ 
terns  worked  out  of  what  would  appear  to 
be  worthless  material  suitable  for  fire¬ 
wood,  the  logs  being  branched,  crooked 
and  knotted,  but  all  of  which  irregulari¬ 
ties  the  rustic  carpenter  seizes  upon  and 
turns  them  into  ornamental  articles  suit¬ 
able  for  the  garden,  window,  and  other 
parts  of  the  grounds  in  proximity  to  the 
dwelling  house.  Tables,  armchairs,  gar¬ 
den  seats  in  great  variety,  fences,  gates, 
supports  for  Roses  are  some  of  the  many 
objects  dealt  with  in  this  book,  which  is 
sold  at  is.,  with  postage  extra. 

“The  Modern  Carnation.” 

“  The  Modern  Carnation  :  And  How  to 
Grow  and  Show  It  ”  is  the  title  of  a  book 
written  by  Mr.  Hayward  Mathias,  the  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Winter  Flowering  Carnation 
Society,  and  Mr.  P.  Smith.  It  is  pub¬ 
lished"  by  the  Horticultural  Printing  Co., 
Burnley,'  at  3s.  6d.  The  authors  deal  with 
a  review  of  the  situation,  soils  and  sites, 
culture  in  the  open  border,  growing  for 
exhibition,  dressing  and  staging,  hybridis¬ 
ing,  and  diseases  and  pests.  They  also 
take  in  Malmaison  and  American  Carna¬ 
tions.  There  are  several  photographic 
illustrations  showing  various  conditions' 
under  which  Carnations  are  grown,  and 
as  they  appear  dressed  and  on  the  show- 
boards.  Those  who  require  information 


on  the  method  of  growing  Carnations  for 
exhibition  will  find  it  in  a  chapter  com¬ 
mencing  on  p.  43.  Mr.  Mathias  believes 
in  growing  plants  in  pots  as  if  for  exhibi¬ 
tion,  if  growers  are  fond  of  their  hobby. 
This  is,  of  course,  the  orthodox  method 
of  growing  Carnations  for  exhibition  by 
the  old  hand.  The  process  of  growing 


To  the  amateur  and  cottager  it  must 
generally  be  a  matter  of  some  considera¬ 
tion  to  get  an  ample  supply  of  satisfactory 
stakes  for  their  stock  of  Peas.  Not  infre¬ 
quently  the  professional  gardener  finds 
the  matter  one  of  some  inconvenience. 
True,  if  his  employer  is  of  a  liberal  cast 
of  mind,  and  ever  helpful  in  assisting  his 
gardener,  the  difficulty  will  be  tided  over, 
but  how  many  leave  the  gardener  to 


them  is  dealt  with  step  by  step,  and  finally 
the  .authors  describe  the  process  of  dress¬ 
ing  the  flowers  and  staging  them.  Various 
bits  of  good  advice  are  also  given  as  to 
how  the  beginner  should  conduct  himself, 
what  he  may  or  may  not  expect,  and  how 
he  is  ultimately  rewarded  with  success  by 
being  thorough  in  everything  he  does. 


next  best  material  to  wood  branches.  The 
setting  up  of  the  netting  is  much  easier, 
it  takes  less  time,  and  the  Peas  cling  to 
it  in  a  more  friendly  way.  Take  netting 
with  the  mesh  large  enough  to  admit  the 
hand  to  the  Peas,  four,  five,  or  more  feet 
broad.  At  each  end  of  the  rows  insert 
two  nicely  green-painted  posts,  or  2 
inches  square,  nailing  a  piece  of  wood 
about  6  inches  long  to  keep  them  equi¬ 


struggle  as  best  he  can,  and  get  provided 
some  way  without  expense  ? 

The  best  kind  of  stakes  for  Peas  are,  of 
course,  the  wooden  ones,  and  whenever 
these  are  to  be  had  every  grower  of  Peas 
provides  himself  with  them.  This  is  com¬ 
monly  more  easy  for  the  squire’s  gar¬ 
dener  than  for  either  the  amateur  or  cot¬ 
tager,  as  an  estate  is  insignificant  indeed 
where  the  necessary  supply  of  branches 
for  this  purpose  is  not  procurable.  The 
Pea  trainers  so  much  in  use  are  not  at  all 
satisfactory,  and  are  dear  besides.  They 
appear  to  have  some  quality  attaching  to 
them  which  deters  the  Pea  tendrils  from 
catching  on  properly. 

I  have  been  recently  experimenting  with 
galvanized  wire  netting,  and  find  it  the 


—  A  — 

Blue  Alpine  Border 


In  Westmorland. 

For  soil  like  ours,  a  little  peat  and  a 
good  deal  of  hot  red  sand,  I  find  that  al- 
pin.es  are  the  most  satisfactory  flowers. 
My  blue  border  will  soon  have  Gentiana 
verna  and  Polygala  calcarea  in  flower  on 
it,  but  now,  at  the  moment  of  the  Equinox, 
it  is  gay  with  a  mass  of  Muscari  azureum, 
which  grows  low,  Cambridge  blue  in 
colour ;  °and  clumps  of  Iris  reticulata 
spring  out  from  this  carpet ;  also  there  is 
the  little  purple  Crocus,  two  inches  high, 
from  the  summit  of  a  mountain  I  know 
in  Savoie,  5,000  feet  high;  tbis  was  grow- 


distant  at  the  top.  If  the  rows  are  very 
long  another  two  may  be  driven  in  in  the 
middle  of  the  row  to  lessen  the  strain  on 
the  end  posts,  but  generally  the  use  of 
long  bamboo  canes  placed  slanting  and 
crossed  will  suffice.  The  canes  ought  to 
be  at  least  7  feet  long,  which  will  allow 
of  a  greater  slant,  and  10  or  12  should 
do  for  a  row  35  or  40  yards  in  length. 
This  mode  of  supporting  Peas  looks  ex 
tremely  tidy,  and  I  can  recommend  it  to 
all  who  have  not  yet  adopted  it  as  a  most 
satisfactory  one  in  every’  detail.  To  the 
cottager  or  amateur  it  will  be  found  very 
serviceable.  With  the  editor's  permission 
I  subjoin  a  rough  sketch  of  the  plan  of 
setting  up  supports. 


ing  in  the  turf  at  the  very  top.  This 
Crocus  and  the  Grape  Hyacinths  and  Iris 
all  .are  increasing  and  sowing  themselves ; 
also  Anemone  blanda.  A  few  boulders 
sunk  in  the  soil,  or  the  bed  raised  with 
them,  and  the  soil  piled  high  with  plenty 
of  sun  to  shine  on  the  plants,  is  all  that  is 
needed,  only  in  summer  the  Gentians 
should  have  water,  and  some  boughs  of 
Spruce  Fir  put  carefully  over  them  when 
the  sun  is  very  hot.  Gentians  I  always: 
top-dress  in  autumn  and  spring  with  some 
very  old  hot-bed  manure,  and  they  grow 
from  seed.  The  more  attention  given  to 
alpines  when  the  soil  is  suitable  the  more 
interesting  thev  become.  In  one  place  a 
cushion  of  Silene  acaulis  from  Scotland 
and  another  quite  different  one  from 
Savoie,  grow  with  Erinus  from  off  the 
Roman  wall,  which  has  seeded  all  over  the 
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garden;  also  Diantlius  alpinus  comes  up 
rom  seed,  and  makes  more  big  cushions. 
£very  little  bit  broken  off  in  weeding 
rrows  when  just  pushed  into  the  soil. 
\nd  Sempervivum  arachnoideum  gives 
dace  to  no  other  plant,  and  spreads  it- 
i.elf  where  it  will. 

There  is  no  space  to-day  to  speak  of  An- 
lrosaces.  I  will  only  add  when  making 
jorders  no  slopes'  should  be  designed 
vhere  the  rain  would  wash  down  and  not 
ret  to  the  roots  of  the  plants,  and  that  I 
ind  autumn  the  best  time  to  start  alpine 
borders.  M.  V.  B. 

-  ♦  ♦  + - 

Vitality  of  Seeds. 

Dr.  -Findley,  when  writing  his  <k  Intro- 
luction  to  Botany”  (published  in  1839), 
n  speaking  of  the  vitality  of  seeds,  says 
page  358) :  “I  have  at  this  moment  three 
alants  of  Raspberries  before  me  which 
nave  been  raised  from  seeds  taken  from 
:he  stomach  of  a  man  whose  skeleton  was 
;ound  30ft.  below  the  surface  of  the  earth 
at  the  bottom  of  a  barrow  which  was 
apened  near  Dorchester.  He  had  been 
buried  with  some  coins  of  the  Emperor 
Hadrian,  and  it  is  therefore  probable  that 
:he  seeds  were  1,600  or  1,700  years  old.” 

- - 


—  The  White  — 


pasque  ploioer 


f 


(Anemone  Pulsatilla  alba). 


The  White  Pasque  Flower  differs  in 
no  way  from  the  common  form  except  in 
the  colour  of  the  flowers,  which  may  be 
described  as  creamy  white.  It  is,  in  fact, 
the  albino  of  the  common,  one.  To  ex¬ 
plain,  we  may  say  that  flowers  that  are 
rose-purple  or  blue  sometimes  give  rise 
to  seedlings  having  white  flowers.  These 
differ  from  the  parent  plant  in  the  absence 
of  colour,  white  containing  no  pigment 
whatever. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  a 
very  fine  plant,  and  it  evidently  is  as 
vigorous  as  the  common  one,  judging  by 
the  profusion  of  flowers.  The  sepals  are 
I  covered  with  long,  shaggy  hairs  as  in  the 
purple  one.  This  plant  was  photo¬ 
graphed  on  the  rockery  at  Kew  about 
1  the  middle  of  April.  Vegetation  is 
i  about  a  fortnight  late  this  year,  so-  that 
)  the  Pasque  Flower  might  sometimes  be 
found  in  bloom  in  March.  It  is  of  tufted 
habit,  not  rambling,  with  underground 
I  stems  in  the  same  way  as  A.  nemorosa, 
A.  apennina,  A.  blanda,  and  others  of 
that  habit.  In  its  native  habitat  it  lives 
on  bate,  exposed  chalky  downs,  so  is 
perfectly  hardy.  When  brought  to  low¬ 
land  situations  it  is  not  averse  to  any 
good  garden  soil  when  planted  on  the 
level ;  but  there  is  always  a  beauty  of 
appropriateness,  and  it  would  look  more 
natural  on  the  rockery  than  on  the  level 
ground.  Being  of  dwarf  habit,  it  is 
brought  under  the  eye  better  when  so 
situated,  and  is  not  likely  to  get  over 
:  giown  with  rampant  vegetation  of  plants 
often  employed  in  the  ordinary  border. 
One  plant,  if  suitably  situated,  may  last 
.1  life-time,  and  in  that  time  would,  no 
I  doubt,  be  a  large  specimen  of  its  kind, 
i  though  still  a  tidy  and  neat  ornament  for 
the  most  select  rockery. 


(^ARNATIONS 


Border  Carnations. 

About  the  end  of  this  month  Carnations 
sown  in  March  may  be  planted  out.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  this,  however,  the  soil  should  be 
levelled  and  otherwise  prepared,  then 
trodden  firmly'  and  raked  smooth  to  re¬ 
move  the  rubbish.  A  light  dressing  of 
soot  may  be  given  previous  to  raking. 
Even  when  the  beds  are  filled  with  the 
seedlings,  a  good  plan  is  to  keep  a  reserve 
of  plants  in  pots  to  fill  in  gaps  that  may 
occur  through  the  agency  of  slugs,  acci¬ 
dent  or  otherwise.  In  course  of  a  few 
weeks  it  will  be  seen  which  of  them  are 
going  ahead,  and  the  failures,  if  any,  may 
be  made  good.  Attend  to  the  staking  of 
established  plants  in  good  time  to  prevent 
the  stems  being  broken  down  and  twisted 
by  wind  or  rain.  Vegetation  is  as  yet 
late,  but  towards  the  end  of  May  some  of 
the  varieties  may  require  staking.  During 
this  month  and  the  next  aphides  will  prove 
rampant  if  not  checked  by  the  timely  ap¬ 
plication  of  some  insecticide,  such  as 
quassia  and  tobacco  Water,  Abo-1,  or  strong 
soap-suds  and  tobacco  water. 

Show  Carnations  and  Picotees. 

Those  who  grow  their  pot  plants  in  the 
open  air  during  summer  will  require  to 
give  them  careful  attention  during  the 
present  unsettled  and  showery  times,  as 
some'of  the  plants  may  be  merely  wet  on 
the  top  and  dry  below.  Little  watering 
may  be  required  as  yet,  but  it  should  be 
carefully  attended  to.  Stir  the  surface 
soil  occasionally  after  it  gets  beaten  down 


by  heavy  rains  and  watering.  As  in  the 
case  of  border  Carnations,  staking  must 
be  attended  to  in  good  time.  Some  of 
the  show  varieties  are  inclined  to  produce 
long  leafy  stems,  and  staking  in  their  case 
requires  early  attention,  otherwise,  if  they 
get  twisted  or  broken,  it  is  too  late  to 
remedy  the  matter  or  make  them  appear 
tidy.  Keep  the  plants  clean  at  all 
times’,  and  remove  leaves  that  are 
affected  with  fungoid  diseases  and 
burn  them.  The  plants  should  grow 
out  of  the  ailment  as  the  summer 
advances  if  the  fungus  is  prevented 
from  spreading.  Where  the  exhibition 
plants  are  grown  in  a  special  house,  they 
will  be  more  directly  under  the  eye  and 
likely  to  get  closer  attention  than  if  stood 
outside.  Greenfly  must  be  kept  down,  as 
they  multiply  with  great  rapidity  and  se¬ 
crete  themselves  about  the  embryo  flower 
buds.  Tobacco  powder  is  a  good  remedy, 
and  it  may  be  washed  off  in  the  course  of 
twelve  to  twenty-four  hours. 

Tree  Carnations. 

All  the  early  rooted  cuttings  should 
now  be  transferred  to  cold  frames,  if  that 
has  not  already  been  done.  Repotting  of 
batches  need  not  be  accomplished  all  at 
one  time,  as  some  plants  will  be  more  for¬ 
ward  than  others.  By  regulating  the 
work  in  this  way  the  cultivator,  by  doing 
the  more  forward  first,  will  still  be  in 
time  to  repot  the  more  backward,  even 
if  he  is  interrupted  in  the  work. 


The  White  Pasque  Flower  (Anemone  Pulsatilla  alba.)  [ Maclaren  and  S*ni. 
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Malmaison  Carnations. 

The  main  batches  will  presently  flower 
freely,  and  the  careful  cultivator  must 
give  a  watchful  eye  to  the  expanding  buds 
of  this  particular  race.  The  petals,  in 
most  instances,  are  too  numerous,  to  ex¬ 
pand  properly  without  assistance,  and  fre¬ 
quently  have'  a  very  short  calyx  tube. 
Just  as  the  petals  are  about  to  emerge 
from  the  calyx,  a  good  plan  is  to  tie  a 
thin  band  of"  raffia  round  the  middle  of 
the  bud,  or  india-rubber  bands  may  be 
had,  which  can  be  adjusted  even  more 
quickly.  The  temperature  of  the  house 
need  not  be  higher  than  50  degs.,  and 
plenty  of  ventilation  must  be  given  on  fine 
days.  Side  shoots  that  are  too  high  up 
the  stem  for  layering  may  be  taken  off 
and  inserted  as  cuttings.  The  larger 
shoots  will,  of  course,  be  layered  later  on, 
when  the  plants  are  out  of  flower- 
Marguerite  Carnations. 

Those  sown  in  February  and  intended 
for  flowering  in  beds  will  require  plenty  ;of 
ventilation  to  stiffen  the  foliage  and  stems. 
Take  off  the  sashes  a  week  before  plant¬ 
ing-out  time  if  the  rain  is  not  too  heavy. 
Bv  the  end  of  the  month,  if  the  weather 
is"  at  all  settled,  the  plants  may  be  put  in 
the  beds  where  they  are  to  flower.  The 
soil  should,  of  course,  have  been  well  pre¬ 
pared  in  winter,  and  in  a  sunny  situation. 
American  Carnations. 

Where  good  batches  of  these  are  grown 
they  will  require  a  considerable  amount  of 
attention  at  present  in  the  matter  of  re¬ 
potting.  Many  of  them  are  more  vigorous 
than  the  ordinary  Tree  Carnation,  and  re¬ 
quire  rather  larger  pots  for  plants  of  the 
same  age.  They  may  be  taken  in  se¬ 
quence  according  to  their  advancement, 
as  is  the  case  of  Tree  Carnations.  Water 
carefully,  and  keep  the  plants  fully  ex¬ 
posed  to  light  and  air,  to  build  up  short- 
jointed  and  sturdy  stems. 

'  J.  D.  F.  W. 
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Horticultural  Societies’ 
Diary 

of  Forthcoming  Meetings. 
Abbreviations  used. 


A. — Association 
Am. — Amateurs 
Ohy. — Chrysanthemum 
c.m. — Committee  meeting 
Oott. — Cottage  or  Cottagers 
D. — District 

G. — Gardemne  or  eardener 

Thus  : — The  Templeton  G.  Am.  and  Cott.  M.I.H.S. 
Gardeners.  Amateurs’  and  Cottagers’  Mutual  Improve¬ 
ment  Horticultural  Society. 


H. — Horticultural 
M.I. — Mutual  Improve¬ 

ment 

m.m. — Monthly  meeting 
S. — Society 

w.m. — Weekly  meeting 


NOTICE  TO  SECRETARIES. 

Will  secretaries  of  horticultural  societies 
kindly  send  us  at  their  earliest  convenience 
dates  of  shows  and  meetings  to  he  held 
during  iqoy  ? 

MAY. 

20th. — Horsforth  G.M.I.S.  (w.m.):  Shirley 
and  D.G.  and  Am.  A.  (m.m.). 

2 1  st. — Chesterfield  and  D.  Chy.  S.  (m.m.) ; 
Craw ’ey  and  D.G. M.I.  A.  (visit  to 
Buchan  Hill):  Ord  and  D.G.  Am. 
and  Cott.  M.I.S.  (m.m.). 

22nd. — Roval  Botanic  Society  of  London 
(monthly  exhibition) ;  Ancient  Society 
of  York  Florists  (show  of  cut  flowers 
and  plants). 

25th. — Leeds  Paxton  'S.  (w.m,). 
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t:I  AM  only  an  apprentice  yet,”  said  a 
gardener  with  50'  years  of  experience. 


The  Flower  Garden. 


Sweet  Peas  and  Flower  Shows 

If  anyone  has  a  doubt  as  to  the  popularity 
of  Sweet  Peas  they  should  take  a  little  in¬ 
terest  in  the  doings  of  the  numerous  gar¬ 
dening  societies  that  abound  all  over  the 
country.  Kent,  is  probably  richer  in  such 
societies  than  any  other  county,  for  no  vil¬ 
lage  or  town  of  any  pretensions  is  without 
its  horticultural  mutual  improvement  society. 
Within  a  six-mile  radius  of  where  I  reside 
there  are  six  societies,  all  of  which  do  well, 
and  hold  annual  shows.  In  1902,  when  I 
first  came  to  this  neighbourhood,  I  staged  a 
large  exhibit  of  Sweet  l’eas  at  one  of  these 
shows,  and  the  flowers  were  the  talk  of  the 
neighbourhood.  The  following  year  a  class 
for  cottagers  was  instituted,  and  the  next 
season  one  for  professionals  was  added.  In 
1905  the  classes  had  increased  to  four.  By 
this  time  Sweet  Peas  were  the  leading  fea¬ 
ture,  and  their  drawing  powers  will  easily 
he  understood  when  I  state  that  although 
this  village  society  was  well  in  its  teens  in 
1902,  the  gate  money  never  exceeded  £12, 
frequently  a  great  deal  less.  In  1905  the 
gate  money  was  £20,  while  the  membership 
of  the  society  was.  one-third  more  than  in 
1902.  Last  year  the  society  was  aided  from 
outside  quarters,  and  the  Sweet  Pea  classes 
were  increased  to  nine,  six  of  them  being 
open  to  a  twenty-mile  area.  Altogether  there 
were  about  500  bunches  shown,  and  the  gate 
money  jumped  to  over  £^s.  For  a  village 
show  this  is  a  big  figure,  especially  when 
the  entrance  fee  is  only  6d.,  and  3d.  for 
children. 

This  success  is  directly  traceable  to  the 
Sweet  Peas,  and  it  has  fired  all  the  other 
societies  to  run  open  Sweet  Pea  classes.  One 
body  has  affiliated  itself  with  the  N.S.P.S., 
and  so  secured  the  silver  medal. 

These  facts  tend  to  show  that  exhibitions 
do  encourage  people  to  take  up  horticulture, 
and  also  induce  them  to  grow  only  the  best. 
Amateurs,  cottagers  and  professionals,  who 
formerly  were  content  with  mixed  seed,  now 
grow  named  sorts,  and  were  I  a  seedsman 
I  am  sure  I  should  do  very.  well. 

Staking  Young  Sweet  Peas. 

Having  started  this  column  with  Sweet 
Peas,  I  might  mention  that  all  the  plants 
now  in  position .  should  be  supported  with 
small  sticks.  I  fully  stake  my  plants  as 
soon  as  they  are  set  out,  as  the  sticks  are 
then  out  of  the  way  and  they  give  a  little 
protection  from  boisterous  winds.  W  here 
the  soil  is  light  and  the  plants  are  tall 
enough  to  allow  it,  a  good  mulch  of  manure 
will  be  of  great  benefit. 

Waterimg  Sweet  Peas. 

I  am  of  firm  opinion  that  constant  artificial 
watering  is  not  beneficial  to  Sweet  Peas,  and 
on  no  account  should  the  plants  be  swamped 
with  water  whilst  in  the  young  stage.  Many 
of  Our  leading  growers  never  water  at  all. 
The'well-known  specialist,  Mr.  Chas.  Bread- 
more,  makes  a  perfect .  mountain  of  litter 
and  manure  around  his  clumps. 

Bedding  Plants. 

Many  people  will  have  bedding  stuff  of 
planting  size  now,  and  to  obviate  starvation, 
etc.,  it  will  be  wise  to  plant  out,  providing 
the  plants  have  been  thoroughly  hardened 
off.  As  I  have  often  stated,  -I  prefer  to 
grow  such  things  as  Asters,  Stocks,  etc., 


coolly,  consequently  my  stock  of  plants  1 ,- 
not  nearly  ready’.  The  end  of  the  month  wil 
be  at  hand  before  I  shall  be  prepared  fo 
planting. 

Hardy  Annuals. 

Hard}’  annuals  sown  in  March  are  comiru 
along  finely  now,  and  if  too  crowded  thf 
seedlings  should  be  thinned  out  before  they 
become  drawn.  Choose  a  time  when  thf 
soil  is  moist.  The  thinnings  of  some  kind, 
may’  be  set  out  where  desired.  If  the  seec 
was  sown  in  beds  no  time  should  he  lost  i: 
planting  out  where  flowers  are  wanted.  I 
is  advisable  to  set  out  several  seedlings  to 
gether,  thinning  them  out  later.  Whet 
transplanted  singly,  hardy  annuals  fre 
quently  die  off. 
tarnations. 

Carnations  must  have  every  attention  now 
Stakes  should  be  fixed  in  position,  the  stent- 
being  looped  up,  not  tightly  tied,’  or  the 
flower  stems  will  be  crooked  and  spoiled. 
The  beds  must  be  frequently  hoed  to  keep 
down  weeds.  If  plants  go  off  suddenly  i: 
is  pretty  safe  to  conclude  that  wireworm* 
are  at  work.  Plants  that  are  attacked  a\ 
this  pest  are  past  recovery.  Quite  recently 
I  was  asked  to  view  a  big  batch  of  plant; 
a  number  of  which  were  looking  sickly.  Or 
taking  up  a  plant  I  found  it  badly  bored  b; 
wireworm,  and  to  save  the  bed  I  suggestet 
lifting  all  the  plants  and  carefully  examin 
ing  the  soil.  Scores  of  wireworm  were  cap 
tured,  and  before  the  plants  were  put  bad 
the  ground  was  treated  with  Vaporite.  Tb 
Carnations  did  not  suffer  greatly  througl 
the  disturbance,  and  none  have  since  beei 
attacked. 

Lifting  Bulbs. 

Bulbs  that  have  finished  flowering  anc 
stand  in  ground  that  is  wanted  should  be 
lifted  carefully  at  once  and  set  out  else 
where,  so  as  to  ripen.  Never  cut  away  bull 
foliage,  or  the  roots  will  suffer  consider 
ably. 

Dividing  Primroses. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  divide  Primrose; 
A  rather  shady’  position  should  be  chosei 
for  their  reception,  as  they  cannot  put  uj 
with  drought  after  they  have  been  disturbed 
Divided  roots  give  better  flowers  than  large 
clumps. 

Lilies  of  the  Valley. 

Lilies  of  the  Valley,  if  flowering  is  over 
should  have  a  light  mulching  with  rottei 
manure. 

Watering  Shrubs. 

We  have  had  a  fair  amount  of  rain  of  late! 
which  has  saved  us  the  necessity  of  water 
ing  newly  planted  shrubs.  Evergreens,  ur 
til  well  established,  must  have  water,  an 
where  rain  has  not  fallen  of  late  water  mu.- 
be  supplied.  Thorough  soakings  only,  hot' 
ever. 

Lawns. 

Newly  sown  grass  has  grown  very  fas 
and  it  should  be  either  cut  with  a  scythe  cj 
a  machine  that  has  had  the  knives  adjuste . 
to  prevent  close  cutting.  Keep  the  roll' 
going  on  new  grass  whenever  the  soil 
soft. 

Roses. 

Roses  are  looking  splendid  and  liqui 
manure  may’  be  supplied  to  establish^ 
bushes  with  advantage.  Never  give  liqui 
manure  to  newly  planted  trees,  howeve 
Thin  out  superfluous  growths  and”  keep  tl 
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jbeds  well  hoed  unless  the  ground  is 
^mulched. 

Sowing:  Annuals,  Perennials,  etc. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  make  sowings  of  an¬ 
nuals  both  hardy  and  half-hardy.  The  re¬ 
sultant  plants  will  flower  well  in  the 
autumn. 

All  perennials  and  biennials  should  have 
been  sown  by  now.  Do  not  allow  them  to  rer 
main  crowded  in  the  seed  bed.  Prick  out 
early,  and  they  will  come  through  the  most 
(trying  summer. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

Plum  Trees. 

Plum  trees  in  my  neighbourhood  have  set 
eery  heavily,  and  unless  frost  comes  there 
Lvill  be  an  abundant  crop.  If  good  fruit  is 
'wanted  thinning  out  should  take  place. 

Wall  trees,  especially,  should  have  this 
attention. 

Sprayings  for  Insect  Pests. 

Spraying  with  insecticides  must  still  be 
applied  if  pests  are  prevalent.  Caterpillars 
and  such  biting  insects  are  only  circumven¬ 
ted  by  the  use  of  poison  sprays  such  as 
Paris  Green.  This  is,  however,  liable  to 
burn  the  foliage.  Arsenate  of  Lead  is  now 
the  leading  spray,  but  it  is  somewhat  a 
bother  to  make.  Swift’s  paste,  however,  ob¬ 
viates  the  trouble. 

If  fungoid  troubles  are  present,  Bor¬ 
deaux  mixture  or  Strawsonite  should  be 
nixed  with  the  lead  spray. 

Spring-planted  fruit  trees  must  not  suffer 
for  want  of  water. 

Strawberries. 

Strawberries  should  be  littered  down  by 
this  time.  Never  use  lawn  clippings,  how¬ 
ever,  or  the  berries  will  probably  turn  musty. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Broad  and  other  Beans.  - 

Broad  Beans  promise  well  this  season,  and 
if  too  thick  they  should  be  thinned  out  to 
five  or  six  inches.  Keep  the  hoe  going 
amongst  them,  but  do  not  do  such  work  while 
:he  plants  are  wet.  Many  kinds  of  Beans 
ire  liable  to  rust  disease  if  touched  while 
wet.  Keep  a  close  watch  for  black  fly.  This 
pest  usually  appears  when  the  flowers  are 
opening.  Pinching  out  the  tops  as  soon  as 
the  fly  is  seen  is  the  general  remedy.  Top¬ 
ping  also  encourages  the  lower  pods  to  swell 
up. 

Peas  should  be  supported  before  they  fall 

over. 

irtunner  Beans. 

Stake  Runner  Beans  as  soon  as  they  ap¬ 
pear.  I  allow  a  pole  to  each  plant. 

Transplanting  Greens. 

\oung  greens  should  now  be  fit  for  trans¬ 
planting.  Two  or  three  inches  apart  is  suffi- 
;  cient  for  them,  as  they  are  only-  set  out 
;  temporarily. 

Hoeing. 

The  hoe  must  be  constantly  at  work 
^  among  Onions,  Turnips,  and  other  roots. 

Thinning  Out. 

Thinning  should  be  started  early,  and 
!  personally  1  favour  doing  this  work  in 
I  stages,  not  one  complete  thinning. 

Potatos. 

I  Second  early  and  maincrop  Potatos  show- 
I  ing  above  soil  should  have  a  little  atten- 
J  tion  in  the  way  of  digging  between  the 
rows.  Some  growers  do  not  hold  with  it, 
i  kuf  if  they  argued  for  a  week  I  should 
still  believe  in  stirring  between  the  rows. 
Don’t  go  too  close,  though.  A  slight  dress¬ 
ing  with  nitrate  of  soda  alongside  the  rows 
I  will  help  the  plants. 


Various  Sowings. 

There  is  still  time  to  sow  long  Beet.  A 
further  sowing  of  Runner  Beans  may  go  in, 
and  if  Broad  Beans  are  fancied  late  in  the 
season  tne  Windsor  type  may  also  be  sown. 
A  late  Pea  like  Autocrat  will  do  well  if 
sown  now,  but  very  light  soil  is  not  suited 
to  late  Peas. 

Celery. 

Maincrop  Celery  trenches  should  be  got 
out  as  soon  as  possible  before  hot  weather 
makes  the  work  unpleasant.  A  fair  quan¬ 
tity  of  manure  should  be  placed  in  the 
trenches,  but  a  lavish  supply  frequently 
causes  sappy  growth. 

Lyminge.  Horti. 


The  Amateur’s  Greenhouse. 

Melons. 

dew  amateur  gardeners  care  to  tackle 
Melons.  The  lacs  of  proper  contrivances 
and  the  element  of  mystery  that  a  profes¬ 
sional  gardener  generally  tries  to  impart  to 
Melon  growing  keep  the  novice  at  a  distance. 
Should,  however,  there  be  some  reader, 
greatly  daring,  who  wishes  to  essay  Melon 
culture  the  present  is  a  capital  time  to  make 
a  start,  provided  a  good  plant  or  plants  can 
be  obtained.  Much  of  what  was  written  last 
week  about  ^Cucumbers  applies  to  Melons, 
but  a  hotbed  should  be  made  up  to  stand  the 
irame  on  if  success  is  to  be  obtained.  Good 
yellow  loam  is  the  best  soil,  and  the  collar 
of  the  plant,  i.e.,  the  part  just  above  the 
surface  soil  of  the  pot,  must  be  kept  ele¬ 
vated  a  little,  or  canker  will  set  in.  A  little 
lime  dusted  round  the  collar  after  planting 
is  a  good  preventive  of  canker. 

Fuchsias. 

Unless  the  points  of  Fuchsias,  especially 
young  plants,  are  removed  once  or  twice, 
early  in  the  season,  the  shoots  grow  lanky  and 
untidy.  The  merest  snip  off  the  tip  of  a 
shoot  is  sufficient  to  have  the  desired  effect, 
viz.,  to  cause  side  shoots  to  issue  lower  down. 
But  pinching  is  often  done  for  regulating 
the  balance  and  symmetry  of  a  plant,  and 
then  some  shoots  may  need  an  inch  and 
others  two  or  three  inches  taken  off  their 
tops.  About  a  couple  of  pinchmgs  are  suffi¬ 
cient  for  young  plants  in  5  in.  pots,  as  if 
pinching  is  overdone  the  plants  are  apt  to 
take  on  a  half-worn-out  besom  appearance. 
Never  allow  full  sunlight  to  reach  the  plants 
unchecked,  and  keep  them  well  syringed  and 
in  a  moist  atmosphere.  Unless  this  attended 
to  thrips  and  red  spider  will  be  trouble¬ 
some. 

Chinese  Primulas. 

Seedlings  from  early  sowing  will  now  be 
ready  for  pricking  out.  Use  well  drained 
pans  or  boxes  for  this,  as  the  young  plants 
are  more  readily  shaded  and  watered  in  such 
receptacles.  Lift  the  plantlets  with  the 
greatest  care,  digging  them  out  with  a 
wooden  label,  as  the  leaves  are  very  brittle 
and  easily  injured.  Prick  the  plants  out 
2  in.  apart  all  ways,  and  only  bury  them  so 
deep  that  the  base  of  the  lower  leaves  rests 
on  the  soil.  Water  in  through  a  fine-rosed 
can,  and  shade  heavily  for  a  week  or  so. 
Sow  the  main  batch  of  seeds  now.  These 
will  give  plants  for  spring  flowering.  Do 
not  overlook  the  Stellata  varieties,  as  they 
are  useful  for  cut  flowers. 

Strawberries  in  Pots. 

Clear  these  out  as  fast  as  the  fruit  is 
gathered,  as  they  only  breed  spider  if  left 
indoors.  If  a  few  fruits  are  wanted  next 
autumn,  plant  these  forced  plants  out  on  a 
rich,  sunn}'-,  outdoor  border  and  look  after 
them  with  the  watercan  in  dry  weather. 
First,  however,  harden  them  for  a  week  or 
so  in  a  cold  frame.’  Ripe  fruits  in  the  green¬ 
house ’must  now  be  shaded  from  fierce  sun, 
or  they  will  quickly  lose  their  flavour. 


Watering  Maidenhair  Ferns. 

Unskilful  watering  at  this  season  will  de¬ 
stroy  a  promising  bi  tch  of  Maidenhair  Fern 
fronds  as  quickly  as  frost  kills  Plum  blos¬ 
som.  The  plants  are  now  making  a  wealth 
of  new  and  tender  fronds,  and  we  gloat  over 
the  healthy  appearance  of  these  one  day, 
only  to  find  the  next  day  that  half  of  those 
fronds  have  changed  into  a  dead  and 
blackened  mass.  A  careful  examination  of 
the  injury  will  generally  show  that  it  has 
been  inflicted  on  one  side  of  the  pot  only,  or 
it  may  be  in  the  middle  of  the  plant.  The 
cause  is  the  same  in  both  cases,  viz.,  a  douche 
of  cold  water  while  the  tender  fronds  were 
warm.  In  watering  Maidenhairs  in  a  hurry, 
always  push  back  the  fronds  from  the  edge 
of  the  pot  with  the  back  of  the  hand  and 
pour  the  water  against  the  open  palm.  This 
will  keep  the  young  stems  dry,  a  very  im¬ 
portant  point  in  Maidenhair  growing. 
Chrysanthemums. 

Pamper  these  no  longer,  but  turn  them  out 
of  doors.  A  bed  of  ashes  should  tie  provided 
for  them,  and  the  plants  may  stand  thickly 
together  until  they  get  a  little  accustomed 
to  outdoor  life.  Afterwards  give  them 
plenty  of  room,  and  put  a  stake  to  any  which 
need  support.  Late-struck  stuff  should  not 
be  in  immediate  need  of  potting,  and  this  is 
a  boon  where  the  flower  beds  are  crying  out 
to  be  filled  and  the  Grapes  are  looking  out 
anxiously  for  the  thinning  scissors. 
Chlorophytum  or  Anthericums. 

The  first  of  these  names  is  a  decidedly 
ugly  one,  but  by  it  we  must  now  call  the 
plant  old  gardeners  know  as  Anthericum 
variegatum.  This  is  an  extremely  useful 
greenhouse  or  room  plant,  being  decorative 
the  whole  year  through.  There  are  two 
forms  of  it  in  general  culture,  but  C.  elatum 
medio-pictum  is  less  often  seen  than  C.  ela¬ 
tum  variegatum.  Division  of  the  roots  is 
the  most  general  way  of  increasing  stock, 
but  if  one  cares  to  allow  flowering  spikes  to 
develop,  these  will  bear  tiny  plantlets,  which 
can  be  taken  off  and  rooted  with  the  greatest 
ease.  They  should  have  plenty  of  water  at 
all  times,  and  if  fed  well  the  plants  seldom 
need  re-potting.  As  a  greenhouse  or  room 
basket  plant  this  Chlorophytum  is  a  great 
success,  and  is,  besides,  uncommon.  It  will 
not  winter  successfully  in  the  window  of  a 
cold  room. 

SUNNYSIDE.  J 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

General  Remarks. 

At  the  present  season  many  of  our  plants 
are  to  be  found  in  a  more  or  less  active  state 
at  the  roots,  and  where  necessary  they  should 
be  attended  to.  I  have  frequently  pointed 
out  that  it  is  not  always  necessary  to  an¬ 
nually  re-pot  many  of  our  Orchids,  but  the 
kinds  which  take  a  more  or  less  prolonged 
season  of  rest,  we  usually  find,  need  some 
little  attention  owing  to  the  dry  conditions 
to  which  these  plants  have  been  subjected 
causing  the  moss  on  the  surface  to  die.  It 
is  well  to  clear  all  dead  and  decaying  matter 
from  the  surface  and  about  the  base  of  the 
plants  and  to  replace  with  growing  and 
fresh  material.  There  can  be  no  hard  and 
fast  rule  laid  down  as  to  the  proper  season 
for  re-potting  many  of  our  Orchids,  but  one 
can  generally  take  it  to  be  when  we  find  new 
roots  being  emitted  from  the  base  of  the 
recently  developed  or  developing  growth,  for 
then  the  plants  a,re  least  subject  to  injury 
because  more  likely  to  become  quickly  re¬ 
established.  In  dealing  with  any  plants 
that  have  been  disturbed  at  the  roots,  care 
is  needed  to  protect  them  from  too  much 
light,  or  there  is  a  possibility  of  the  foliage 
becoming  discoloured  and  the  pseudo-bulbs 
unduly  shrivelling.  Shade  even  from  glar¬ 
ing  light,  such  as  will  effect  the  raising  of 
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the  temperature  of  the  house,  and  keep  the 
atmosphere  moist  about  the  plants  by  fre¬ 
quently  damping  around  the  pots  and  stag¬ 
ing  on  which  the  plants  are  placed  when¬ 
ever  the  outside  conditions  are  such  that  the 
interior  of  the  house  is  likely  to  become 
quickly  dry.  This  not  only  applies  to  fresh 
potted  plants,  but  to  those  which  are  estab¬ 
lished.  Once  we  acquire  the  method  of  ap¬ 
plying  the  proper  proportions  of  atmospheric 
moisture  we  shall  find  little  difficulty  in 
supplying  the  remaining  demands.  ft  is 
useless  to  lay  down  rules,  for  there  are  so 
many  things  that  have  to  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  before  deciding  what  to  do.  The 
prevailing  state  of  the  weather  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  first  matters  to  be  considered.  It 
is  far  easier  to  produce  stagnant  conditions 
in  dull  weather  than  it  is  to  even  approach 
desirable  conditions  in  extremely  hot  sum¬ 
mer  weather.  Situation  also  has  to  be  taken 
into  account.  It  is  all  very  well  for  me, 
who  lives  in  a  country  district,  where  the 
atmosphere  is  pure,  to  tell  my  readers  who 
have  to  contend  with  unfavourable  condi¬ 
tions  that  so-and-so  must  be  done.  I  can 
venture  to  apply  methods  which  I  am  cer¬ 
tain  would  ^e  absolute  destruction  to  my 
plants  were  the  situation  changed  and  I  was 
placed  under  the  unfavourable  conditions 
usually  prevailing  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
large  towns  and  in  smoky  manufacturing 
districts.  Those  who  have  charge  of  Or¬ 
chids  should  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
conditions  of  the  situation,  and  so  be  able 
to  provide  the  most  suitable  methods  for 
their  successful  culture. 

Ventilation. 

There  are  many  who  advocate  the  free  use 
of  the  roof  ventilators  in  the  treatment  of 
their  plants.  It  is  very  rarely  indeed  that 
I  myself  resort  to  the  use  of  the  roof  ven¬ 
tilators  at  all  during  the  growing  season 
of  the  warm  Orchids.  In  autumn  I  find 
them  useful  in  aiding  the  ripening  of 
growth.  In  our  cool  houses  they  are  never 
used  excepting  in  warm  weather,  after  there 
has  been  a  lot  of  wet  or  when  there  is  a 
thick  mist  prevailing  in  summer,  preferring 
always  to  use  the  lower  ventilators,  the  tem¬ 
perature  being  kept  within  bounds  by 
heavily  shading.  I  consider  when  the  roof 
ventilators  are  open  that  the  moisture,  which 
is  the  absolute  life  of  the  plants,  escapes 
from  the  atmosphere.  H.  J.  Chapman. 

♦♦♦ - 

Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. 

The  19th  annual  dinner  of  this  Fund  will 
take  place  at  De  Keyser’s  Royal  Hotel, 
Victoria  Embankment,  E.C.,  on  Thurs¬ 
day.  May  23rd,  when  the  Rt.  Hon.  The 
Lord  Mayor  (Sir  William  P.  Treloar)  will 
preside.  Distressed  and  helpless  children 
to  the  number  of  115  are  now  receiving 
benefits  from  the  Fund.  The  secretary 
is  Mr.  B.  Wynne,  30,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 

Windsor,  Eton  and  District  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  and  Horticultural  Society. 

The  above  society  wall  hold  this  year’s 
show  of  Chrysanthemums,  plants,  fruit 
and  vegetables  in  the  Royal  Albert  Insti¬ 
tute,  Windsor,  on  Friday,  November  8th. 
Among  the  prizes  to  be  competed  for  in 
the  Chrvsanthemum  classes  are  the  King’s 
Challenge  Cup,  value  £ 10 ,  for  six  vases  of 
five  blooms ;  Lady  Evelyn  Mason’s  hand¬ 
some  Challenge  Cup  for  12  incurved 
and  12  Japanese  blooms;  and  the  society’s 
run.  which  last  rear,  for  the  second  time, 
fell  to  Sir  E.  Durning  Lawrence  (gar¬ 
dener,  W.  Lane),  for  a  very  fine  group. 
The  schedule  of  prizes  may  be  obtained 
from  the  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  G.  E.  Keer, 
Meadowlea,  Datchet. 


v-  _ 

The  lover  of  Daffodils  will  find  the  time 
well  spent  if  he  makes  a  journey  to  the 
nurseries  of  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  Long 
Ditton,  Surrey,  every  year  some  time  in 
April.  This  year  the  plants  are  late,  and 
we  made  the  journey  on  the  29th  ult. , 
when  there  was  a  plethora  of  Daffodils 
m  bloom.  We  were  too  late,  however, 
for  the  early  ones,  and  too  early  for  the 
late  ones.  Every  year  sees  the  addition 
of  a  large  number  of  new  varieties, 
amongst  which  are  Daffodils  of  the 
choicest,  both  for  size,  colour,  and  re¬ 
finement.  Some  are  selected  for  their 
earliness,  but,  now-a-days,  most  of  them 
are  selected  for  their  new  and  beautiful 
forms,  with  the  addition  of  colour  if  pos¬ 
sible. 

The  best  of  the  old  ones  are  grown  in 
some  quantity,  but  as  these  are  well  known 
we  took  no  notes  concerning  such  as 
Emperor,  Empress,  bicolor,  Horsfieldii, 
Barii  conspicuus,  Duchess  of  Westmin¬ 
ster,  and  all  that  class  which  are  indis¬ 
pensable  for  bedding  purposes.  Indeed, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  do  so,  seeing  that  they 
have  been  grown  by  Messrs.  Barr  from 
the  earliest  of  time,  as  far  as. those  varie¬ 
ties  are  concerned. 

We  selected  a  number  of  the  newer 
varieties  representing  the  long,  medium, 
and  short  crowned  Daffodils,  and  under 
these  headings  we  shall  group  them  to 
save  repetition  in  an  attempt  to  describe 
them.  Many  of  them  are  so  lovely  that 
description  is  bald  to  delineate  the  deli¬ 
cacy  and  beauty  of  their  markings. 
Trumpet  Daffodils. 

For  some  years  past  most  people  agreed 
that  King  Alfred  was  the  king  of  yellow 
Trumpet  Daffodils,  and  it  is  still  a  stately 
and  magnificent  flower,  standing  head  and 
shoulders  above  its  compeers.  There  is, 
however,  a  seedling  Daffodil,  as  yet  with¬ 
out  name,  which  promises  to  beat  even 
King  Alfred,  and  more  of  it  will  be  heard 
in  years  to  come.  A  beautiful  creamy 
Daffodil  with  a  lemon  trumpet  is  Alice 
Knight,  the  value  of  which  lies  in  its  open¬ 
ing  at  the  same  time  as  Golden  Spur.  It 
was  fading  by  the  time  we  saw  it.  The 
great  feature  of  Big  Ben  is  its  huge 
golden  trumpet,  rolled  back  at  the  mouth. 
Very  choice,  also,  is  Calpurnia,  with  white 
segments  and  a  yellow  trumpet.  Cleo¬ 
patra  is  lemon  with  a  golden  trumpet, 
while  E.  T.  Cook  is  creamy,  fading  to 
pure  white,  with  a  deep  yellow,  open 
trumpet.  A  very  striking  yellow  Daffodil 
is  George  Philip  Haydon,  with  a  huge, 
open  and  fimbriated  golden  trumpet. 
Lady  Audrey  is  a  refined  variety,  with 
white  segments  and  lemon  trumpet.  The 
feature  of  Hon.  Mrs.  Jocelyn  is  its  long 
yellow  segments  and  deep  yellow  trum¬ 
pet. 

Lord  Roberts  has  been  mentioned  m 
our  pages  in  previous  vears,  and  is  a  noble 
Daffodil,  with  a  deep  yellow  and  wide 
trumpet.  Mme.  de  Graaff  still  holds  an 
honourable  position  amongst  white  Trum¬ 
pet  Daffodils,  but  a  hundred  bulbs  can 


now  be  procured  for  the  same  money  re¬ 
quired  for  one  some  years  ago.  This 
simply  means  that  it  is  more  plentiful 
now,  and  no  one  should  go  begging  for 
a  princess  amongst  Daffodiis  that  may  be 
obtained  so  reasonably.  Mme.  Plemp  is 
one  of  the  bicolor  Daffodils,  with  white 
segments  as  broad  as  those  of  Emperor. 
Monarch  is  also  a  recent  acquisition  of 
the  Emperor  type,  but  much  larger  and 
richer  in  colour.  Peter  Barr  is  still  the 
king  of  the  white  Daffodils,  and  was  in 
splendid  form  on  the  occasion  of  our 
visit.  It  is  of  the  same  type  as  Mme.  de 
Graaff,  but  very  much  larger.  Weardale 
Perfection  is  another  white  and  yellow 
Daffodil  of  splendid  proportions. 

J.  B.  M.  Camm  used  to  be  highly  valued 
for  exhibition  purposes,  but  is  now  readily 
obtained  for  bedding  purposes,  for  which 
it  is  admirably  adapted.  Mrs.  Walter 
Ware  is  a  bicolor  that  is  also  well  suited 
for  bedding,  owing  to  its  freedom  of 
flowering  and  the  upright  habit  of  the 
flower  stems.  A  whollv  yellow  Daffodil 
is  Sprightly,  about  1  ft.  high,  and  hand¬ 
some  for  bedding  purposes.  Queen  of 
Spain,  as  introduced  from  Spain,  is  a 
graceful  and  lovely  lemon  Daffodil  that 
does  best  on  the  grass,  where  it  will  not 
be  disturbed  for  years.  It  lasts  well  in 
the  cut  state.  Hillside  Daffodil  is  remark¬ 
able  for  the  enormous  width  of  the  trum¬ 
pet  just  at  the  mouth. 

Seedling  Daffodils. 

In  the  frame  grounds,  and  also  in  one 
of  the  fields,  are  numerous  Daffodils 
under  trial,  some  of  which  have  been 
named,  and  others  are  still  under  trial, 
to  prove  their  suitability  and  their  capa¬ 
bilities.  Very  pretty  was  one  named 
Fanny  Havdun,  with  white  segments  and 
lemon  trumpet.  Lady  Margaret  Bos- 
cawen  may  best  be  described  as  a  white 
Sir  Watkin  brought  up-to-date  in  the 
matter  of  form.  Seraphim  -is  of  the  Mme. 
de  Graaff  type,  and  notable  for  its  ex¬ 
ceptional  vigour,  the  leaves  being  2  ft. 
long.  Others  of  this  tvpe  have  a  more 
revolute  trumpet.  Scarlet  Pimpernel  has 
an  orange  chalice,  and  is  one  of  the 
medium-crowned  Daffodils.  We  measured 
another  seedling  with  a  trumpet  close  on 
3  in.  across  the  mouth.  Several  of  these 
new  Daffodils  we  shall  presently  illustrate, 
so  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe  them  at 
present. 

Medium-Crowned  Daffodils. 

These  may  be  described  as  having  a 
chalice  or  cup  about  half  as  long  as  the 
segments.  The  latter  are  yellow  in  the 
varieties  classed  under  N.  incomparabilis, 
and  white  in  the  forms  of  N.  Leedsii. 
They  really  represent  a  series  of  garden 
varieties  or  hybrids.  A  strong  grower, 
with  a  very  refined  pale  lemon  chalice, 
is  Leedsii  Ariadne.  Barn  Owl  has  piim- 
rose  segments  and  an  open  canan 
chalice.  Gloria  Mundi  is  a  well-known 
bedding  varietv.  with  an  orange  chalice^ 
Leedsii  Peach  is  a  beautifully  refined 
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Daffodil,  with  an  apricot  chalice.  Leedsii 
White  Lady  has  a  pale  lemon  chalice,  but 
the  general  aspect  is  white  when  fully 
developed.  Una  has  a  long  yellow 
chalice  and  curiously  drooping  leaves,  re¬ 
sembling  N.  poeticus.  George  Nicholson 
;has  cream  segments  and  a  clear  yellow 
(chalice.  Lucifer  is  a  lovely  Daffodil 
'with  an  orange  crown,  and  is  now  being 
used  as  a  bedder. 

A  number  of  choice  Daffodils  which 
icannot  be  classed  under  either  of  the 
'above  must  not  be  overlooked,  as  they  arc 
of  equal  use  in  their  respective  ways  for 
any  purpose.  Barrii  represents  a  section 
with  shorter  crowns  or  cup  than  incom- 
parabilis.  Barrii  Blood  Orange  has  an 
orange  chalice.  Barrii  Vivid  ha  a  bright 
orange-scarlet  cup.  Nelsoni  Strongbow 
has  broad  white  segments  and  a  deep  yel¬ 
low  chalice.  While  going  through  the 
grounds,  we  noted  several  species  that  had 
been  planted  out  late  and  are  now  just 
pushing  into  bloom.  These  included  N. 
cyclamineus,  N.  triandrus,  or  Angel's 
Tears,  and  others  planted  in  February. 

Short-Crowned  Daffodils. 

Under  this  heading  we  may  place  N. 
poeticus  and  its  varieties,  together  with 
rts  hybrids,  N.  Burbidgei  and  N.  Engel- 
heartii.  Burbidgei  Cherry  Ripe  is  a 
starry  flower,  with  a  deep  orange  cup. 
Burbidgei  Firebrand  has  a  fiery  orange 
cup,  well  suited  for  exhibition  purposes 
and  lovely  for  garden  decoration.  Bur¬ 
bidgei  Harold  Hodge  has  a  wide-open 
yellow  cup  with  a  scarlet  edge.  Burbid¬ 
gei  salmonetta  has  a  soft  salmon  cup,  and 
is  very  choice.  All  of  the  above  have,  of 
(  course,  white  segments,  as  well ,  as  the 
others  we  shall  mention. 

Engelheartii  is  characterised  by  having 
a  wide,  open,  saucer-like  cup,  or  it  may 
be  almost  as  flat  as  a  coin.  The  variety 
Royal  Star  has  a  nearly  flat,  rich  orange 
crown.  There  are  several  others  of  this 
type  in  the  collection.  The  varieties  of 
N.  poeticus  are,  of  course,  numerous,  and 
many  of  the  choicest  are  to  be  found  here. 
The  Bride  has  very  broad,  white  segments 
and  a  yellow  cup  edged  with  crimson.  It 
is  a  great  advancement  in  the  matter  of 
size.  Other  choice  varieties  of  N.  poeti- 
.  cus  are  Chaucer,  Cassandra,  Horace,  and 
Almira. 

- f+4 - 

From  the  “  Haverfordwest  Telegraph  ”  : 

Wanted,  a  Vegetable  Groom,  who 
can  neither  read  nor  write. — Apply,  Mr. 
John  Worthington,  Glyn-y-mel,  Fish- 
j  guard. — Evidently  Mr.  Worthington  is  an 
extremely  strict  vegetarian.  —  “  Daily 

I  News.” 


Wargrave  and  District  Gardeners’  Associa¬ 
tion. 

For  the  last  meeting  of  the  Association 
Mr.  YV .  C.  Blaxill,  of  Messrs.  Sutton  and 
Sons,  had  promised  a  paper  on  “  Tea 
Roses  and  their  Hybrids,”  but  was  un¬ 
fortunately  prevented ’from  attending.  He 
therefore  entrusted  the  reading  of  it  to 
Mr.  Deane.  The  cultivation  of  this  class 
of  Roses  was  ably  dealt  with,  and  the  best 
kinds,  including  some  of  the  latest  ac¬ 
quisitions,  were  mentioned.  A  good  dis¬ 
cussion  followed,  and  the  thanks  of  the 
members  were  accorded  Mr.  Blaxill  and 
Mr.  Dcar.c. 
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Address :  The  Editor,  The  Gardening 
World,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may 
cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions 
should  be  as  brief  as  -possible  and  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a  separate  sheet 
of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make 
the  best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to 
prepare  and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline 
drawing  or  plan  of  their  gardens ,  indicating 
the  position  of  beds  and  lawns,  the  charac¬ 


ter  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall;  posi¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  etc.  The 
north  siae  of  the  garden  and  any  over¬ 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  It 
should  also  be  stated  whether  the  garden  is 
plat  or  on  a  declivity,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  marked.  Particulars  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soil  will  also  help  us  to  give 
satisfactory  replies.  When  such  plans  are 
received  they  will  be  carefully  piled,  with  the 
name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and  will  be 
consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an  enquiry 
is  sent. 
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STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

1830.  Carnation  Leaves  with  Spots. 

Being  a  reader  of  T  he  Gardening  World 
for  many  years,  1  have  recei\ed  some  good 
information.  1  should  be  very  pleased  if 
you  would  tell  me  what  is  the  matter  with 
the  enclosed  Carnation  leaves;  also,  will  you 
tell  me  what  I  had  better  do  to  them,  as  I 
have  several  thousands  of  them,  and  they 
are  all  going  the  same?  (A.  F.,  Notting¬ 
ham.) 

The  leaves  you  sent  us  were  affected  with 
Bacteriosis,  the  result  of  a  fungus  named 
Bacterium  D'anthi  It  makes  its  appear¬ 
ance  usually  in  the  winter  time  in  the  form 
ot  small,  colourless,  or  yellow  spots  on  the 
leaves,  and  if  they  are  numerous  they  may 
amalgamate  and  form  larger  spots.  The 
disease  is  injurious  to  the  foliage,  but  it 
also  ‘indicates  that  they  have  been  under  un¬ 
favourable  conditions,  though  favourable  to 
the  minute  fungus.  Aphides  and  thrips  are 
often  blamed  for  puncturing  the  leaves,  thus 
making  minute  openings  through  which  the 
spores  of  the  fungus  can  enter.  You  should 
burn  the  worst  of  the  leaves.  Remedy  is 
very  difficult  if  the  plants  are  as  bad  as  the 
leaves  you  sent  us.  The  best  plan  is  to  pre¬ 
vent  it  spreading  by  keeping  the  plants  close 
to  the  glass  in  a  well  lighted  house,  giving 
plenty  of  air  on  all  favourable  occasions. 
This  makes  the  leaves  firm  and  the  growth 
sturdy,  making  it  difficult  for  the  fungus 
to  effect  an  entrance.  You  should  also  be 
very  careful  in  the  matter  of  feeding  and 
watering  during  winter.  .  Your  best  plan 
now.  after  removing  the  worst  of  the  leaves, 
would  be  to  try  the  effect  of  nitrate  of  soda 
upon  them,  using  a  solution  at  the  rate  of 
}  oz.  of  the  nitrate  to  a  gallon  of  water. 
Soot  water  might  answer  the  same  purpose. 
It  should  not  be  applied  oftener  than  once 
a  week,  as  it  is  very  quick  acting,,  and  if 
your  Carnations  still  have  any  vigour  of 
constitution  in  them  they  will  grow  out  of 
the  disease  'with  the  better  light  and  atmos¬ 
phere.  Of  course,  during  the  winter  in  this 
country  the  light  is  very  feeble,  the  atmos¬ 
phere  moist,  and  the  difficulties  are  greater 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  and  smoky 
towns  than  elsewhere.  Nevertheless,  good 
growers  succeed  in  overcoming  many  of  these 
ailments  by  giving  close  attention  to  the- 
requirements  ot  the  Carnations. 

■’'  Select  Carnations,  Picotees  and  Pinks” 
deals  with  Fungoid  Diseases  and  Insect 
Pests.  The  book  is  obtainable  at  this  office 
in  cardboard  covers  for  2s.  qd.  and  in  cloth 
as.  rod.,  post  free. 


1831.  Training;  Sweet  Peas. 

My  Sweet  Peas  are  five  plants  each  in 
9  in.  pots.  The  greenhouse  faces  east  and 
the  Peas  are  at  the  front  glass,  but  near  the 
end  facing  south.  You  said  last  week  that 
they  would  do  satisfactorily  in  the  house, 
but  how  should  they  be  trained  as  far  as 
the  glass  is  concerned  ?  They  are  climbing 
up  some  string  about  1  in.  from  the  front 
glass  and  are  nearing  the  top  roof.  When 
they  reach  the  roof,  how  shall  I  train  them, 
as  it  strikes  me  that  the  flowers  will  be 
likely  to  push  right  on  to  the  glass  of  the 
roof  and  get  spoiled  ?  Your  advice  will  be 
valued.  If  possible,  I  would  like  to  train 
them  up  the  front  and  roof.  (Dorice,  Sur¬ 
rey.) 

Your  treatment  is  right  so  far  as  it  goes, 
except  that  the  strings  are  too  near  the  glass. 
You  have  made  no  allowance  for  the  flower 
stems.  If  you  could  fix  up  a  wire  about 
g  in',  from  the  glass  to  which  you  could  tie 
the  strings  it  would  afford  room  for  the 
flower  stems  when  they  make  their  appear¬ 
ance.  The  same  would  apply  to  the  roof, 
except  that  if  the  Peas  are  very  strong  30U 
could  have  the  strings  fixed  12  in.  from  the 
glass.  Even  then  you  would  require  to  tie 
down  the  stems  occasionally,  as  they  will 
make  a  strong  attempt  to  reach  the  light. 
This  sort  of  training  is  well  known  to  gar- 
deners  who  grow  Peaches  under  glass.  It 
all  depends  upon  the  fixing  of  the  trellis, 
wires  or  strings  upon  which  the  plants  are 
to  be  trained.  You  can  easily  make  the 
strings  project  the  above  distances  from  the 
glass  by  getting  a  piece  of  iron  rod  with  an 
eye  turned  in  it  at  one  end  and  pointed  at 
the  other.  This  could  be  driven  into  the 
woodwork  of  the  house  and  the  transverse 
wires  fixed  into  the  eyelet.  This  can  still 
be  done. 

1832.  Blue  Hydrangeas. 

Will  you  kindly  let  me  know  what  is  the 
best  and  safest  mixture  that  can  be  used  to 
give  Hydrangea  plants  a  bluish  colour? 
Please  give  quantities  for  mixture,  and  sav 
when  and  how  the  plants  should  get  it. 
(Amateur,  Scotland.) 

Various  mixtures  of  soil,  and  soil  from 
certain  situations,  have  been  recommended 
by  different  writers  for  the  turning  of  Hy¬ 
drangeas  blue,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
uncertainty  about  the  matter,  and  Hydran¬ 
geas  with  blue  flowers  this  year  and  in  the 
same  soil  might  simply  be  pink  next  year. 
Some  recommend  the  use  of  soil  with  iron  in 
it,  obtained,  it  may  be,  from  boggy  situa¬ 
tions.  Others,  again,  put  a  small  lump  of 
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alum  iu  a  two-gallon  watering-pot  and  water 
the  plants  occasionally  with  this  while  they 
are  making  their  growth  and  while  the  flowers 
are  yet  in  the  minute  bud  state.  You  could  try 
this  alum.  There  is  no  definite  quantity  to 
use,  but  there  is  no  object  in  making  it 
strong,  as  the  plants  will  only  take  up  a  cer¬ 
tain  quantity,  and  too  much  would  probably 
be  injurious.  Some  gardeners  have  been  suc¬ 
cessful  by  planting  out  Hydrangeas  in  the 
bed  of  a  conservatory  and  allowing  them 
to  grow  there  from  year  to  year,  and  have 
been  successful  in  getting  blue  flowers.  As 
yet,  however,  nothing  absolutely  is  known 
as  to  the  probability  of  getting  blue  flowers. 
You  can  try  the  experiment  we  recommend. 


WINDOW  BOXES. 

1833.  Scheme  of  Planting:. 

May  I  suggest  the  following  which  I  have 
known  most  effective  as  an  answer  to  Ques¬ 
tion  No.  17SS?  Cupid  Sweet  Pea,  3  in. 
apart,  to  hang  over  the  front ;  Petunias, 
single  or  double,  next,  but  when  about  6  in. 
high  pinched  to  make  them  bushy;  Convol¬ 
vulus  minor  next ;  and  at  the  back  roots  of 
the  ordinary  Asparagus,  one  year  old  plants 
for  preference;  and,  if  space  permits,  Canary 
Creeper  at  the  ends,  trained  up,  or  the 
double  Nasturtium.  Either  will  look  well 
and  last  the  season  if  properly  attended  to. 
The  Petunia  should  be  pinched  at  intervals 
to  keep  it  in  bounds.  The  Asparagus  forms 
a  pretty  and  uncommon  setting,  with  its 
feathery  blooms  and  red  berries  in  the 
autumn.  All  seed  pods  of  the  flowering 
plants  should  be  kept  well  pinched  off.  The 
compost  should  consist  of  good  fibrous  loam, 
with  charcoal  in  place  of  the  ordinary 
crocks.  Watering  with  soot  water  at  inter¬ 
vals  is  all  that  will  be  required.  I  hope 
this  will  suit  our  reader.  (E.  Savage, 
Middlesex.) 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

1834.  Sweet  Peas  and  Yellow  Spot. 

Last  year  “  Horti,”  in  one  of  his  inte¬ 
resting  paragraphs  on  Sweet  Peas,  says  that 
he  cured  his  of  yellow  spot  by  syringing 
with  Bordeaux  mixture.  Shortly  after  this 
my  Peas  began  to  show  signs  of  the 
disease.  I  at  once  tried  every  chemist  in  my 
nearest  town,  and  not  one  of  them  had  even 
heard  of  Bordeaux  mixture.  In  one  of  the 
early  spring  numbers  of  Gardening  World 
Bordeaux  mixture  is  advised  as  a  cure  for 
green  slime  on  a  pond,  but  at  the  same  time 
is  said  to  be  poisonous  to  vegetation.  Will 
“  Horti  ”  kindly  tell  me  where  he  got  the 
Bordeaux  mixture  he  advises,  and  how  to 
use  it?  (A.  W.,  Surrey.) 

Bordeaux  mixture  must  necessarily  be 
poisonous  in  order  to  kill  green  slime  on 
ponds,  as  that  really  consists  of  growing 
vegetable  matter.  It  may  be  used,  however, 
in  solutions  sufficiently  diluted  that  it  will 
only  kill  the  more  delicate  kinds  of  plants 
and  leave  those  with  harder  leaves  unhurt. 
Just  how  much  may  be  used  has  all  to  be 
learned  by  experiment  in  the  case  of  differ¬ 
ent  plants.  The  mixture  has,  however,  been 
used  by  various  growers  for  many  years 
past.  Until  quite  recently  we  believe  the 
mixture  already  prepared  has  not  been  kept 
in  stock,  but  only  the  materials  from  which 
it  is  made.  The  formula  for  making  it  is 
3  lbs.  of  copper  sulphate,  2  lbs.  of  fresh 
lime,  and  water  to  make  the  whole  up  to  23 
gallons.  Any  quantity  of  it  can  be  made, 
but  the  above  is  the  proportion  in  which  it 
should  be  used  for  syringing  plants.  The 
copper  sulphate  is  first  dissolved  in  a  portion 
of  the  water  by  placing  the  material  inside 
a  piece  of  coarse  sacking  suspended  in  the 
water.  This  precaution  is,  of  course,  to 
keep  back  the  undissolved  sediment,  that 
would  choke  the  spraying  machine.  The 


fresh  lime  is  finely  pounded  up  and  then 
mixed  with  a  portion  of  water  till  it  re¬ 
sembles  milk.  It  should  also  be  strained  to 
take  out  undissolved  lumps.  Various  sun- 
driesmen  keep  the  ingredients  for  making 
the  sulphate  of  copper,  which  has  hitherto 
been  made  up  chiefly  by  the  people  using  it. 
We  learn  now,  however,  that  you  will  be 
able  to  get  a  quantity  by  ordering  not  less 
than  7  lbs.  from  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons, 
King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  who 
are  now  going  to  stock  it  ready  made.  This 
will  save  y'ou  a  deal  of  unnecessary  trouble 
in  preparing  the  mixture.  Not  very  much  is 
known  of  a  remedy  for  yellow  spot  on  Sweet 
Peas,  garden  Peas,  Scarlet  Runners,  etc., 
but  the  Bordeaux  mixture  has  been  sugges¬ 
ted  by  G.  Massee,  in  his  “  Text-Book  of 
Plant  Diseases.” 

183  5.  Sweet  Peas  fo:-  Show. 

I  intend  competing  at  one  of  our  local 
flower  shows  to  be  held  in  mid-August  in  the 
Sweet  Pea  section,  but  having  only  a  small 
garden,  I  have  not  been  able  to  sow  more 
than  ten  seeds  each  of  the  fifteen  varieties 
required,  and  as  there  are  twenty-five  stalks 
of  each  variety  to  be  exhibited,  I  shall  be 
glad  if  you  will  inform  me  whether  the 
ten  plants  can  be  relied  on  to  produce  suffi¬ 
cient  blooms  at  the  same  time,  or,  if  some 
were  gathered  two  or  three  days  before  the 
show,  would  they  deteriorate?  (G.  Field, 
Denbighshire.) 


According  to  this  arrangement,  you  would 
have  to  get  an  average  of  2%  flower  stalks 
from  each  of  your  ten  plants,  and- we  doubt 
very  much  whether  there  is  any  chance  of 
your  being  successful  with  such  a  small 
number  to  cut  from.  If  the  competition  is 
keen,  you  may  be  sure  that  those  against 
y'ou  have  more  than  ten  plants  from  which 
to  gather  twenty-five  sprays  of  flowers.  By 
a  happy  chance,  if  the  weather  is  favour¬ 
able  to  the  Sweet  Peas,  you  might  be  able 
to  gather  the  requisite  number,  but  we  our¬ 
selves  would  not  attempt  competing  if  we 
had  only  that  number  of  plants  to  fall  back 
upon,  and  should  not,  therefore,  guarantee 


that  others  would  succeed.  If  some  flowers 
were  cut  two  or  three  days  before  the  show 
they  would  certainly  deteriorate  in  water, 
even  if  kept  fairly  cool.  We  have  never 
tried  keeping  them  in  an  ice  house,  nor  in 
a  refrigerator,  but  we  think  those  are  all 
points  to  be  discovered  by  experiment. 
Flowers  cut  two  or  three  day's  before  the 
show  would  certainly  not  be  so  fresh  as 
those  cut  on  the  same  morning.  We  should 
advise  you  to  compete  in  smaller  classes, 
where  you  would  be  likely  to  supply  the 
requisite  number  of  flowers. 

183  6.  Best  Form  of  Cactus  Dahlia. 

A  friend  of  mine,  discussing  the  subject  of 
Cactus  Dahlias,  says  that  mine  are  not  the 
true  Cactus  Dahlias  at  all.  He  says  that 
all  those  flowers  with  flat  petals  are  now 
discarded,  and  would  be  disqualified  if 
shown  as  Cactus  Dahlias.  I  would  be  glad 
to  have  your  opinion  as  to  what  is  a  true 
Cactus  Dahlia.  (T.  A.  Horton,  Dorset.) 

We  presume  from  your  description  that 
your  Dahlias  are  what  are  now  known  a; 
decorative  varieties.  They  were  regarded  as 
Cactus  Dahlias  at  one  time,  but  they'  have 
been  discarded  many  years  ago.  A  few  ot 
them  are  still  retained  by  some  of  the  nur¬ 
serymen  on  account  of  their  beautiful 
colours,  as  some  gardeners  use  them  for 
garden  decoration  or  for  cut-flower  purposes. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  say  what  will  be  the 
ultimate  form  of  the  Cactus  Dahlia,  as  it 


has  been  gradually  growing  from  one  form 
to  another  for  y'ears  past.  The  accompany¬ 
ing  illustration  shows  the  variety  named 
Sweet  Nell.  You  will  notice  that  it  has 
long,  slender,  more  or  less  incurved  florets, 
but  the  bloom  is  rather  flat  in  the  centre. 
The  best  types  of  Cactus  Dahlias  are  much 
more  nearly  globular  now,  and  to  take  the 
attention  of  good  growers  they'  must  at  least 
be  quite  full  or  even  high  in  the  centre.' 
Many  of  the  short  inner  florets,  as  seen  in 
the  picture,  have  now  elongated  in  the  newer 
Cactus  Dahlias,  and  sometimes  even  curve i 
over  the  centre,  thus  making  the  bloom 
nearly  globular.  The  chief  points  to  aim  at- 
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in  netting  a  Cactus  Dahlia  of  good  quality 
are°long,  slender  florets  firmly  rolled  back 
at  the  edges  and  drawn  out  to  a  long  point, 
and  of  some  beautiful  shade  of  colour.  Size 
must  not  be  overlooked  in  an  exhibition 
variety,  though  for  decorative  purposes  mere 
size  is  a  secondary  consideration.  1  he 
flower  stalk  should  be  stout  and  hold  the 
flower  well  above  the  foliage. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

1837-  Description  of  Chrysanthemums. 

I  had  sent  me  a  Chrysanthemum  named 
Mme.  Montigny,  but  do  not  find  it  in  any 
catalogue.  I  should  be  pleased  to  know  what 
height  it  attains,  and  if  of  good  habit.  Also, 
if  an  incurved  Jap  or  reflexed,  and  if  broad 
or  narrow  florets,  and  whether  to  be  taken 
on  the  first  or  second  crown.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  know  the  approximate  height  of  C.  J. 
Ellis,  a  ne.w  incurved  variety.  (C.  M.,  Ilk- 
ley,  Yorks.) 

Not  a  great  deal  is  yet  known  of  the  Chry¬ 
santhemum  you  name,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  they  are  quite  new  and  have  only  been 
put  into  commerce  this  year  for  the  first 
time.  Mme.  G.  Montigny  is  a  Japanese  in¬ 
curved.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  4  ft.  It 
should  be  stopped  early  in  April  for  the 
second  crown  bud.  The  flowers  are  of  large- 
size,  good  form  and  pure  white,  but  we  are 
uncertain  about  the  breadth  cl  the  florets. 
We  think  they  are  of  medium  width.  The 
variety  C.  J.  Ell'is  you  correctly  describe  as 
an  incurve.  The  blooms  are  cinnamon-red 
shaded  with  yellow.  It  should  be  stopped 
at  the  end  of  March  in  order  to  take  the 
second  crown.  We  do  not  know  the  average 
height  of  this  variety. 


and  if  I  could  get  dimensions  and  how  to 
put  them  together  1  should  like  to  put  up 
three  as  represented  in  the  following  sketch. 
It  one  ot  your  papers  has  the  diagram  lor 
making  this  sort  ot  thing,  or  anything  like 
it,  1  snould  esteem  it  a  very  great  iavour 
it  you  would  send  me  a  copy.  (Snot;, 
Essex.) 

We  have  sent  a  copy  of  The  Gardening 
World  containing  an  illustration  for  the 
training  of  Roses  in  the  way  you  mention. 
Before  you  can  expect  to  grow  good  Roses 
there  you  must  take  out  circular  holes  about 
3  ft.  in  diameter  and  at  least  2 ^  ft.  deep, 
putting  in  some  drainage  in  the  bottom  and 
nlling  up  with  good  compost,  if  the  soil  is 
in  any  wav  poor.  You  will  note  that  bamboo 
stems  were  used,  which  are  very  durable, 
but  you  need  not  be  limited  to  that  if  you 
care  to  use  some  other  form  of  support.  For 
instance,  Pine  tree  tops  might  be  employed, 
having  their  short  lateral  branches  left  on 
for  the  purpose  of  training  the  Roses.  On 
the  other  hand,  you  can  use  Oak  posts,  mak¬ 
ing  pillars  of  the  Roses.  The  Bamboos  men¬ 
tioned  were  6  ft.  long,  but  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son  why  they  might  not  be  7  fit.  or  8  ft.,  if 
you  intend  using  Rambler  Roses.  Our  plan 
would  be  to  train  the  stems  straight  upon 
the  Bamboo  rods,  and  not  to  twist  them 
round.  It  is  largely  a  matter  of  taste,  but 
we  think  the  Roses  would  also  grow  better 
if  the  stems  are  kept  straight.  Pruning  is 
also  an.  easier  matter  when  the  stems  are 
trained  up  straight.  The  rods  may  simply 
be  placed  so  that  they  will  meet  at  the  top 
and  be  driven  partly  into  the  soil  at  the 
base.  The  tops  can  then  be  tied  together 
with  tarred  twine  or  copper  wires.  The 
latter  are  the  most  durable,  because  they  do 
not  rust. 


ROSES. 

1838.  Pruning  Lifted  Roses. 

I  planted  half  a  dozen  standard  Roses  in 
March  (not  new  ones,  but  obtained  from  a 
friend  who  has  had  them  for  two  or  three 
years),  and  when  pruning  them  recently  was 
advised  not  to  prune  them  hard  the  first 
year,  as  the  top  growth  would  help  to  form 
roots.  As  I  have  always  understood  that 
newly  planted  Roses  should  be  severely 
pruned,  I  would  esteem  }'our  advice  on  the 
matter.  1  do  not  know  the  names  of  the 
Roses,  but  they  all  look  rather  weak  growers 
—at  any  rate,  the  heads  are  small  and 
branches  thin  and  weak-looking.  (S.  H.  G., 
Sydenham.) 

We  consider  it  altogether  a  mistaken 
opinion  that  long  stems  will  help  plants  to 
form  fresh  roots.  Plants,  including  Roses, 
can  make  no  growth  whatever  until  the  roots 
commence  moving,  and  if  the  stems  require 
more  moisture  than  the  mutilated  roots  can 
supply,  then  the  long  stems  either  grow 
weakly  or  sometimes  they  make  very  littii 
growth  at  all  during  the  first  season.  Prob¬ 
ably  your  standards  are  Hybrid  Perpetuals 
or  Hybrid  Teas,  and  seeing  that  the  shoots 
are  very  slender,  you  should  have  had  no 
hesitation  in  cutting  them  hard  back.  You 
are  more  likely  to  get  vigorous  growth  from 
very  short  pieces  of  wood  containing  a  few 
eyes  than  if  you  left  the  shoots  long.  Stan¬ 
dard  Roses  sometimes  have  very  weak  heads, 
which  may  be  due  to  the  age  of  the  stem.  In 
any  case,  they  are  not  so  long  lived  as  bush 
Roses,  and  require  careful  treatment  to 
establish  them. 

183  9.  Growing  Roses  on  a  Gravel  Plot. 

I  am  a  reader  of  The  Gardening  World. 
and  should  be  most  thankful  if  you  could 
help  me  in  the  following  : — I  have  a  gravel 
plot,  14  ft.  by  3  ft.,  at  the  back  of  my  house, 
leading  on  to  a  grass  plot,  and  I  want  to 
erect  something  and  in  time  get  something 
to  climb  over  them.  I  believe  I  have  seen 
in  one  of  your  papers  something  of  this 
sort  about  7  ft.  high  for  training  things  over 


1840.  Rose  Seedlings. 

Haying  sown  some  Rose  seedlings  in  a  cold 
frame,  and  having  got  twenty  young  plants 
with  Rose  leaves  on  them,  I  would  like  if 
you  would  tell  me  how  to  treat  them,  as  I 
have  no  greenhouse.  (Rose  Laver,  Linlith¬ 
gowshire.) 

\7our  best  plan  would  be  to  pot  off  the 
seedling  Roses  singly  in  60-sized  pots. 
Stand  them  on  a  bed  of  ashes,  or  even  plunge 
them  in  ashes  out  of  doors,  and  the  plants 
will  grow  to  some  size  during  the  course  of 
the  summer.  In  autumn  they  may  be  plan¬ 
ted  out  in  nursery  rows,  or  they  could  be 
kept  in  the  pots  till  spring  and  then  plan¬ 
ted  out.  They  would  have  grown  much 
more  quickly  if  it  had  been  convenient  for 
planting  them  out  at  the  present  time,  but 
we  presume  that  they  are  in  full  leaf,  and 
you  might  lose  some  of  them  in  getting 
them  established.  There  is  still  another  plan 
open  to  you,  and  that  is  to  pot  them  off 
singly  and  keep  them  in  frames  for  a  few 
weeks  where  you  can  get  them  established 
in  pots  and  then  plant  them  in  nursery  rows 
in  good,  well-tilled  soil,  where  they  will 
make  rapid  growth.  You  do  not  tell  us 
what  kind  of  Roses  they  are,  but  if  any  of 
them  are  delicate  Roses  it  would  be  as  well 
to  keep  them  in  cold  frames  until  spring. 


VEGETABLES. 

1841.  Culture  of  Cucumbers. 

As  a  reader  of  The  Gardening  World  for 
some  time,  may  I  suggest  an  article  on  the 
culture  of  the  Cucumber,  in  the  style  of 
that  now  appearing  on  the  Grape  Vine.  I 
am  sure  this  would  be  welcomed  by  many  of 
your  readers  besides  myself.  (B.  B.  B., 
Kent.) 

We  have  already  gone  through  a  course 
of-  vegetable  culture  for  amateurs  in  The 
Gardening  World,  and  could  not  manage 
to  keep  both  series  running  at  the  same  time, 
for  lack  of  space.  You  will  find  an  article 
on  the  cultivation  of  Cucumbers  in  the  num¬ 
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ber  for  December  gth,  1905,  p.  937.  This 
article  includes  culture  in  houses  and  cul¬ 
ture  in  frames,  with  sketches. 

FRUIT. 

1842.  Fertilising  Melons. 

Would  you  tell  me  how  to  fertilise 
Melons?  (W.  C.  D.,  Kent.) 

Theie  is  more  than  one  method  of  fer¬ 
tilising  Melons.  Both  the  seed-bearing  and 
the  pollen-bearing  flowers  should  be  fully 
expanded  before  you  commence.  The  middle 
of  the  day  is  better  than  any  other  time,  as 
the  flowers  then  have  fully  opened  out  to 
the  sun  and  the  pollen  is  more  likely  to  be 
dry  at  that  time.  We  presume  that  you  can 
recognise  the  fruit-bearing  flowers  by  the 
small  berry-like  mass  or  ovary  just  below 
the  flower.  Then,  the  other  type  of  flower, 
which  bears  stamens  only,  has  no  ovary  be¬ 
neath  it.  If  you  understand  these  flowers, 
and  having  selected  the  proper  time  to  do  it, 
get  a  camel’s  hair  brush  and  collect  the 
pollen  from  the  fully  developed  male 
flowers.  Then  this  pollen  should  be  bjushed 
into  the  flower  that  produces  the  fruit.  That 
is  a  ready,  perfect  and  modern  method  of 
doing  it,  but  old-fashioned  gardeners  used 
to  employ  another  plan.  They  waited  until 
there  was  a  sufficient  number  of  fruit-bear¬ 
ing  flowers  open  on  each  plant  they  intended 
to  fertilise.  They  then  collected  male 
flowers,  carefully  pulled  off  the  corolla  or 
petals  with  their  fingers,  and  then  placed 
this  mass  of  five  stamens  bodily  into  the 
fruit-bearing  flowers  and  left  it  there.  Even 
if  the  anthers  were  not  quite  ripe  when 
gathered,  they  are  almost  certain  to  be  so 
before  the  day  is  over.  The  cluster  of  sta¬ 
mens,  of  course,  is  simply  left  there  till  the 
flowers  wither. 


GARDEN  ENEMIES. 

1843.  Spiders. 

Should  spiders,  other  than  red,  be  killed 
or  encouraged?  (Dorice,  Surrey.) 

The  true  spiders  feed  on  insects,  and  in 
that  case  would  be  friends  rather  than  ene¬ 
mies,  but  we  should  prefer  to  get  rid  of 
the  insects  which  they  would  devour  and 
also  encourage  the  spiders  to  shift  their  loca¬ 
tion.  They  are  harmless,  but  their  webs  are 
unsightly,  and  we  should  prefer  to  see  them 
outside  rather  than  inside  houses.  Red 
spider,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  a  spider  at 
all,  but  a  mite,  and  it  does  not  eat  insects 
nor  vegetables,  but  inserts  its  long  snout 
•into  vegetables  or  plants  and  sucks  the 
juices.  We  should  give  them  no  quarter 
whatever.  Frequent  syringing  is  a  good 
antidote  to  red  spider  so-called.  Your  other 
question  next  week. 

1844.  Millipedes. 

Under  separate  cover  1  am  sending  }Tou 
some  grubs  (millipedes).  I  shall  be  very 
glad  if  you  will  tell  me  the  name  of  this 
grub  and  advise  me  how  to  get  rid  of  it. 
It  is  a  terrible  pest,  and  has  increased  in 
my  garden  very  rapidly  during  the  last  few 
years,  attacking  seeds  and  roots.  My  gar¬ 
dener  has  tried  soot,  salt  and  lime,  both 
separately  and  mixed,  without  success.  Can 
you  recommend  anything  which  is  not  too 
expensive  to  use  on  a  large  scale?  My  gar¬ 
dener  has  recently  procured  from  the  gas 
works  a  liquid  which  comes  from  gas  lime. 
B)^  experiment  we  find  that  if  we  immerse 
a  grub  in  this  liquid  it  will  kill  it  in  about 
a  minute,  but  unless  it  is  considerably  di¬ 
luted  it  will  also  kill  seeds  and  roots.  The 
o-rubs  will  live  in  lime  water  for  a  whole 
week.  I  shall  be  very  grateful  for  any  treat¬ 
ment  you  can  recommend  to  me.  (P.  E.  S., 
Shropshire.)  .  . 

You  sent  us  one  or  more  of  the  millipedes, 
but  they  are  j-et  too  young  for  determination 
as  to  which  particular  species  they  are.  The 
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two  most  common  and  destructive  are  J  ulus 
terrestris  and  J.  guttulatus.  They  feed 
mostly  on  decaying  matter,  but  do  occasion¬ 
ally  attack  germinating  seeds,  such  as  Peas, 
Beans,  Turnips,  Caobages,  etc.  Deep 
trenching  has  been  found  a  good  remedy 
for  this  and  other  vermin  which  multiply 
by  means  of  eggs  in  the  soil,  or  which  rest 
in  the  ground  during  winter  in  the  form  of 
a  cocoon.  Indeed,  by  this  means  you  get  rid  of 
a  great  many  of  the  millipedes,  slugs,  and 
other  creatures  of  that  sort.  You  sent  us 
a  decaying  portion  of  Cabbage  stem,  which 
may  have  been  taken  out  of  the  ground,  and 
if  that  is  the  case  we  would  advise  y'ou  in 
future  not  to  bury  Cabbage  stems  in  culti¬ 
vated  ground,  but  to  burn  them  in  a  heap 
in  some  out-of-the-way  part  of  the  ground, 
just  as  is  done  with  prunings.  The  ashes 
can  then  be  spread  on  the  ground  for  various 
crops  to  great  advantage.  Decaying  stems 
in  the  soil  encourage  pests  of  this  sort.  For 
choice  plants  you  may  lay  traps  for  the 
creatures  consisting  of  pieces  of  Carrot, 
Turnip,  or  decaying  Apples  laid  neat' the 
plants.  On  a  large  scale,  however,  we  re¬ 
commend  trenching  and  a  recently  invented 
remedy  known  as  Vaporite,  which  has  been 
found  of  great  utility  in  killing  or  driving 
away  insects  and  other  pests.  Be  careful 
not  to  sprinkle  it  on  the  foliage  of  plants 
It  is  obtainable  from  Mr.  G.  F.  Strawson, 
71a,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London,  E.C. 

1845.  Columbines  Infested  with  Worms. 

I  planted  out  some  Columbines,  also  Del¬ 
phinium  nudi’caule,  in  March,  and  as  they 
made  no  progress — in  fact,  look  like  dying 
off — I  took  them  up  and  found  the  roots 
were  infested  with  worms  of  all  sorts  and 
sizes.  Please  tell  me  if  this  would  account 
for  their  dying  off,  and  what  I  am  to  do. 
I  have  a  lot  of  fresh  soot,  if  this  would  be 
of  any  use  to  mix  with  the  soil.  (S.  H.  G., 
Sydenham.) 

We  are  uncertain  as  to  what  to  say  about 
the  worms,  as  you  do  not  specify  what  kind 
they  are.  If  they  are  small  earth  worms, 
they  would  not  cause  Columbines  to  die  off. 
We  suspect  that  the  soil  was  in  bad  con¬ 
dition  and  that  millipedes  and  slugs  have 
been  doing  mischief  upon  the  roots  of  the 
plants,  while  the  soil  has  been  kept  in  a 
cold  and  sodden  condition  by  the  rain  that 
has  fallen  for  many  weeks  past.  If  that  was 
the  case,  we  should  suggest  the  trenching  of 
the  soil  in  autumn  _or  winter  and  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  a  good  dressing  of  lime.  The 
trenching,  however,  would  get  rid  of  many 
of  these  pests,  except  they  are  really  earth 
worms.  Soot  might  help  a  little,  but  you 
must  act  very  carefully  with  soot  as  it  is 
very  dangerous  when  applied  to  plants  and 
seedlings  in  too  great  quantity.  Jt  kills 
some  things  outright,  as  many  gardeners 
can  speak  from  experience.  Vaporite  might 
also  be  tried  at  the  present  time,  to  see 
whether  it  will  destroy  the  enemies  of  which 
you  complain.  It  is  used  in  the  form  of 
a  powder,  and  must  not  be  dusted  on  to  the 
leaves  of  plants.  See  previous  answer. 

SOILS  AND  MANURES. 

1846.  General  Manures. 

Which  of  the  following  manures  would 
you  recommend  as  the  best  general  manure 
for  all  crops,  namely,  Native  Guano,  Nitro- 
Guano,  or  Hop  Manure ;  and,  if  possible, 
please  state  what  variety  of  crops  each  one 
is  specially  suitable  for.  (G.  Field,  Den¬ 
bighshire.) 

The  composition  of  the  first  two  of  these 
artificial  manures  may  vary  somewhat  in 
different  samples,  but  they  are  really  general 
manures,  and  where  an  artificial  fertiliser 
would  be  beneficial  these  may  be  used  ac¬ 
cordingly.  All  of  them  should  contain  nitro¬ 
gen,  and  though  hop  manure  might  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  natural  fertiliser,  it  would  also 


be  a  general  manure  just  as  farmyard 
manure  is.  It  consists  of  the  catkins  of  the 
Hop  after  it  has  been  used  by  the  brewer 
and  partly  fermented.  Any  of  these  three 
manures  may,  therefore,  be  used  for  a 
variety  of  crops  in  heavy  or  light  soils.  Just 
what  difference  there  may  be  between  the 
one  and  the  other  can  only  be  determined 
by  trial  in  the  garden,  as  the  soil  of  differ¬ 
ent  gardens  contains  the  elements  of  plant 
food  in  different  proportions,  so  that  they 
do  not  act  on  all  gardens  alike.  If  your 
soil  is  light — that  is,  sandy  or  gravelly — 
some  well-decayed  farmyard  manure  should 
be  used  in  conjunction  with  these  artificial 
manures,  the  object  of  it  being  to  retain  the 
moisture  in  the  soil  during  the  dry  weather. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

1847.  Gardening  Dictionary. 

Can  you  recommend  me  a  good  gardening 
or  botanical  dictionary?  I  have  an  old  one 
of  Paxton’s,  published  in  1849  Is  there 
any  edition  of  this  work  on  sale  revised  up 
to  date?  (G.  Field,  Denbighshire.) 

We  are  not  aware  that  Paxton’s  botanical 
dictionary  has  been  brought  up  to  date.  We 
are  afraid  it  has  not.  There  are,  however, 
some  very  good  dictionaries,  such  as,  Nichol¬ 
son’s  “  Dictionary  of  Gardening,”  in  cloth, 
gilt,  and  sold  at  ^3  by  L.  Upcott  Gill, 
Bazaar  Buildings,  Drury  Lane,  London. 
This  is  in  four  volumes,  and  there  are  two 
supplementary  volumes  sold  at  one  guinea. 
A  much  smaller  book  is  Johnson’s  “  Gar¬ 
dener’s  Dictionary,”  sold  by  G.  Bell  and 
Son,  6,  Portugal  StreeL  London,  at  9s. 

1848.  Eradicating-  Boots  of  Sunflower. 

I  have  been  trying  to  eradicate  a  lot  of 
perennial  Sunflowers  from  my  garden,  to 
make  room  for  other  things,  but  find  they 
keep  on  coming  among  my  other  plants 
where  not  wanted.  I  have  been  told  a  good 
plan  is  to  keep  on  cutting  off  the  tops  as  they 
appear  above  ground,  and  though  the  root 
sends  up  a  fresh  shoot  the  root  is  in  time 
worn  out  by  the  constant  effort  of  sending 
up  fresh  shoots.  Kindly  let  me  know  if  you 
can  recommend  the  best  way  of  dealing  with 
them.  (S.  H.  G.,  Sydenham.) 

We  quite  understand  the  difficulty  you 
have  to  contend  with  when  Sunflowers  are 
dug  out  from  a  piece  of  ground  and  the 
latter  used  for  something  else.  We  do  not 
think  you  would  wear  down  the  plants  that 
come  up  so  easily  as  you  imagine ;  at  all 
events,  we  should  reckon  it  a  much  easier 
plan  to  have  a  small  hand  fork  and  to  dig 
up  the  pieces  of  root  when  young  shoots  show 
that  pieces  of  roots  exist  there.  We  con¬ 
sider  this  a  much  quicker  and  easier  method 
than  to  cut  down  the  stems  from  the  same 
roots  repeatedly.  Except  the  plants  are  very 
closely  planted,  putting  in  a  small  hand 
fork  would  serve  to  dig  out  the.  roots  of 
the  Sunflowers  without  disturbing  anything 
else,  unless  they  happen  to  he  very  deep  in 
the  soil. 

1849.  Answers  to  Questions  in  Name 
Competition. 

I  herewith  enclose  two  queries  for  an 
answer  in  The  Gardening  World.  How  is 
it  you  did  not  print  the  answers  to  the  six 
additional  questions  in  Competition  No.  2? 
I  trust  you  will  do  so  next  week,  f  cannot 
trace  in  any  dictionary  or  seedsmen’s  list  a 
plant  or  flower  called  Lyre.  Perhaps  )-ou 
would  kindly  inform  me  what  kind  it  is 
and  in  what  list  it  is  found  ?  (W.  Green¬ 

field,  Carnarvonshire.) 

We  printed  answers  to  the  six  additional 
questions,  and  you  will  find  them  on  p.  312, 
in  the  middle  column.  The  Lyre  plant  is 
Dicentra  spectabilis,  and  you  will  find  this 
name  given  it  in  the  catalogues  of  Messrs. 
Barr  ana  Sons,  Covent  Garden,  London, 
and  Mr.  John  Forbes,  Hawick,  N.B. 


1860.  Slugs  Swallowing  Worms. 

I  was  watching  the  gardening  operations 
of  a  friend  of  mine  the  other  day  when  to  my 
surprise  he  showed  me  a  fair-sized  slug  in 
the  act  of  swallowing  a  worm,  the  latter 
being  some  way  down  the  slug’s  throat.  I 
have  never  seen  such  a  thing  before,  and 
was  under  the  impression  that  slugs  fed  on 
green  stuff  only.  I  should  be  glad  if  you 
would  tell  me  whether  this  is  usual  or  not, 
as  I  certainly  should  never  have  believed  it 
unless  I  had  seen  it  myself.  (Onlooker, 
Essex.) 

Most  of  the  slugs  are  vegetable  eaters,  but 
there  are  three  carnivorous  slugs  in  this 
country,  two  of  which  are  fairly  common,, 
namely,  Testacella  Maugei  and  T.  halo- 
tidea.  These  are  popularly  known  as  worm- 
eating  slugs.  They  are  not,  therefore,  to  be 
regarded  as  enemies  in  the  garden,  and  al¬ 
though  worms  do  little  damage,  the  worm¬ 
eating  slugs  do  less,  and  may  sometimes  eat 
other  creatures  as  well  as  worms.  You  may 
recognise  these  slugs  by'  a  very  small  shell 
on  the  back,  at  the  tail  end  of  the  body. 
1851.  Full-sized  Tennis  Court. 

1  shall  be  obliged  if  you  will  please  tell 
me  the  measurements  of  a  full-sized  tennis 
court.  (W.  J.  L.,  Renfrewshire.) 

A  full-sized  tennis  court  for  four  players 
should  be  36  ft.  wide  and  78  ft.  long.  For 
two  players  the  same  length  is  necessary',  but 
the  base  line  need  only'  be  27  ft.  wide.  The 
net  is  placed  across  the  middle  in  each  case, 
and  the  service  lines  would  be  zr  ft.  on 
either  side  of  the  net. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS. 

(Botaniko)  Mugwort  (Artemisia  vulgaris). 
Study  it  when  in  bloom,  and  you  will  re¬ 
member  it. — (J.  Reid)  Nephrolepis  cordi- 
folia. — -(X.  Y.  Z.)  1,  Saxifraga  muscoides 
atropurpurea ;  2,  Ornithogalum  nutans ;  3* 
Muscari  botryoides ;  4,  Alyssum  podolicum; 
5,  Caltha  palustris  flore  pleno ;  6,  Arabia 
lucida  varie^ata. — (Wm.  Kingsley),  Pyrus 
japonica  ;  2,  Genista  praecox ;  3,  The  Double 
Gorse  (Ulex  europaeus  flore  pleno) ;  4,  Per- 
netty'a  mucronata ;  5,  Elaeagnus  multiflora 
(often  named  E.  edulis  and  E.  longipes).— 
(T.  M.  W.)  1,  “Magnolia  soulangeana ;  2, 
Erica  mediterranea  ;  3,  Kerria  japonica  varie- 
gata ;  4,^0^0613  japonica  aureoreticulata; 
5,  Lonicera  Periclymenum. — (T.  Hopkins) 
1,  Iberis  sempervirens ;  2,  Doronicum  plan- 
tagineum ;  3,  Erythronium  Dens-canis ;  4, 
Sisyrinchium  grandiflorum ;  5,  Corvdalis 
tuberosa ;  6,  Phlox  reptans. — (G.  S.  N.)  1, 
Selaginella  uncinata ;  2;  Davallia  sp.  ;  3, 
not  recognised  (Nos.  2  and  3  were  not  in 
character,  being  too  young'  and  entirely 
without  spores);  4,  Selaginella  caulescens: 
5,  Selaginella  cuspidata ;  6,  Selaginella 

rubella. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Dicksons,  The  Nurseries,  Chester. — Sum¬ 
mer  Bedding  and  Border  Plants,  Dahlias, 
etc. 

Geo.  Cooling  and  Sons,  Bath. — Roses  in 
Pots,  New  Varieties,  Climbers  and  Rambler?. 

- ♦  - 

Croton  tinctorium. 

A  little  known  and  interesting  industry 
of  the  south  of  France  is  the  culture  in 
great  quantities  of  this  little,  cottony, 
ash-white,  stiff-stemmed  annual,  the  dried 
plants  of  which  are  shipped  by  boat-loads 
to  Holland.  The  Dutch  extract  from  the 
leaves  and  fruits  the  red  dye  with  which 
their  ball-shaped  cheeses  are  coloured. 
This  Croton  has  nothing  in  common  with 
our  ornamental  greenhouse  Crotons. 
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WIN  TER- FLOWERING 

Begonias. 


Rapid  as  was  the  rise  in  popularity  of 
the  tuberous-rooted  Begonia,  that  of  the 
winter- flowering  section  has  been  e\  en 
more  rapid.  Year  by  year  the  need  of 
plants,  to  flower  during  the  long,  dull, 
dreary  months  of  winter,  and  especially 
at  Christmas  time,  has  been  growing 
steadily,  till  in  consequence,  florists  and 
hybridists  turned  their  attention  and 
efforts  to  the  Begonia. 

This  species  originated  from  a  form 
known  as  “  Begonia  Soeotrana”  (which 
I  believe  was  discovered  by  Professor 
Balfour  about  the  year  1880).  This  was 
crossed  with  the  tuberous  Begonia,  and 
as  the  result  of  various  crosses  by  M. 
Lemoine,  we  have  now  the  immensely 
popular  and  well  known  variety  "  Gloire 
cfe  Lorraine,”  which  again  has  thrown 
some  very  fine  sports. 

A  number  of  Chrysanthemum  societies 
now  provide  classes  specially  for  these 
plants,  and  amateurs  who  visit  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society’s  ex¬ 
hibition  in  November  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  and  see  the  fine  display  put  up  by 
some  of  our  leading  firms,  will,  I  am 
sure,  return  home  with  a  determination  to 
grow  a  few  of  the  handsome  plants. 

For  table  decoration,  no  plant  looks 
so  charming  as  these  in  winter  time, 
especially  under  artificial  light.  For  the 
amateur  who  has  a  small  greenhouse 
which  is  well  heated  by  hot-water  pipes 
they  present  little  or  no  difficulty  to  grow. 
Propagation. 

This  is  best  effected  by  cuttings  taken 
from  the  base  of  the  old  plants,  which 
have  been  started  early  in  the  year.  No 
difficulty  will  be  found  in  rooting  these  if 
placed  in  a  very  sandy  soil,  in  a  propaga¬ 
ting  frame,  or  over  a  gentle  hotbed.  They 
may  be  dibbled  into  small  pots,  3  or  4  in 
a  pot  or  in  shallow-  boxes ;  they  should  be 
kept  close  until  rooted. 

General  Culture. 

When  they  are  rooted  and  starting  into 
growth  they  should  be  potted  up  in  to 
small  60-size  or  thumb  pots,  using  a  com¬ 
post  similar  to  that  in  which  they  have 
been  propagated.  After  they  are  potted 
up  keep  close  to  the  glass  on  shelves  or 
an  elevated  stage,  so  as  to  keep  the  plants 
sturdy,  as  weaklv  or  drawn  growth  means 
utter  failure. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  advisable 
to  pinch  them  once  or  twice  during  the 
season,  so  as  to  make  them  bushy ;  the 
tops  again  may  be  struck  and  will  make 
verv  nice  small  stuff. 

When  well  Tooted  in  the  small  pots  they 
should  be  potted  on  into  the  flowering 
pots ;  a  32-size  or  6-inch  will  be  found 
quite  large  enough,  as  it  is  a  great  mis¬ 
take  to  overpot  these  plants.  Compost 
Should  consist  of  rwo-thirds  'good  rich 
loam,  one-third  good  leaf  mould  and  w-ell 
rotted  manure  rubbed  through  a  sieve, 
wfith  a  good  sprinkling  of  clean  silver 
sand,  the  whole  to  be  thoroughly  well 
mixed.  They  should  be  potted  mode¬ 
rately  firm,  but  not  too  hard.  A  tem- 
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perature  of  60  degrees  will  suit  them  very 
well  during  the  growing  season,  though 
a  few  degrees  warmer  will  not  do  them 
any  harm.  They  should  be  shaded  from 
very  strong  sunshine,  as  the  young  ten¬ 
der  foliage  is  very  liable  to  scorch.  A 
moist  atmosphere  should  be  maintained, 
but  a  comparatively  dry  atmosphere  dur¬ 
ing  the  flowering  period  will  help  the 
flowers  to  retain  their  freshness  longer. 
If  a  stake  about  1  ft.  or  18  inches  high  be 
placed  in  the  centre  of  each  pot  and  the 
growths  neatly  looped  up  with  fine  bast 
or  tying  material,  nice  pyramid  shaped 
plants  will  be  the  result,  covered  with 
flowers  from  the  rim  of  the  pot  to  the  tip 
of  the  stake.  When  growing  freely  and 
showing  buds  a  weak  application  of 
Clay’s  or  other  fertiliser  will  help  them 
wonderfully.  Thrips  and  green  fly  are 
sometimes  troublesome,  but  these  can  be 
kept  in  check  by  vaporising. 

Plenty  of  light,  unchecked  growth,  and 
liberal  feeding  by  means  of  liquid  manure 
water  at  the  proper  time  are  the  three 
chief  points  in  cultivating  the  winter- 
flowering  Begonia  successfully. 

After  Treatment. 

This  section  produces  annual  stems, 
and  not  a  tuberous  root  in  the  ordinary- 
sense  of  the  word,  but  has  a  rootstock 
which  takes  the  form  of  a  cluster  of  fleshy 
buds.  This  being  the  case,  none  of  the 
varieties  will  stand  drying  off,  as  with  the 
tuberous  rooted  section,  but  they  may  Be 
rested  by  having  the  water  supply  re¬ 
duced,  so  as  these  buds  are  kept  plump  ; 
they  also  resent  being  rested  in  a  cool 
house. 

Varieties. 

A  few  varieties  in  general  cultivation 
are :  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  rose ;  Cale¬ 
donia,  white  ;  Turnford  Hall,  white, 
sometimes  blush  ;  Mrs.  Leopold  de  Roths¬ 
child,  pink;  Carrieri,  white;  Moonlight, 
a  new  white.  There  are,  I  .  believe, 
others  of  more  recent  introduction,  but 
the  above  are  well  known  varieties  which 
flower  from  October  to  March. 

A.  E.  Cresswell. 

- *+> - 

Edible  Ferns. 

Prominent  amongst  the  grand  display 
of  Ferns  at  the  Exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Society  of  London  on  April  24th 
were  specimens  of  the  pithy'  Cyathea 
(C.  medullaris),  a  noble  species  from  the 
Pacific  Isles,  of  a  comparatively  hardy 
character.  This  greenhouse  evergreen 
tree  Fern  forms  in  its  native  country'  a 
common  article  of  food  with  the  natives. 
The  roots  and  the  lower  parts  of  the 
stems  are  soft  and  pulpy,  have  a  pleasant 
smell  and  taste,  so  that  the  medulla  of 
this  fern,  which  abounds  in  a  reddish 
glutinous  juice,  is  nearlv  as  good  as  sago. 
The  silver  tree  fern  '(C.  dealbatab  a 
beautiful  species  from  New  Zealand,  is 
said  to  be  eaten  in  the  same  way.  This 
species  has  a  trunk  fully'  15  feet  in  height, 
and  is  forked  at  about  five  feet  from  the 


apex,  a  most  unusual  occurrence  in  tree 
ferns,  as  the  trunks  are  usually  un 
branched.  The  trunk  appears  wrapped 
in  the  foliage  of  a  pretty  little  film  fern 
(Hymenophvllum  venosum).  which  has 
evidently'  made  this  species  its  host. 
A’sophlia  excelsa  and  A.  australis,  are  two 
magnificent  umbrageous  trees  belonging 
to  an  allied  genus.  The  middle  of  these 
trees,  from  the  root  to  the  apex,  consists 
of  a  white  substance  resembling  a  yam, 
and  which  tastes  like  turnips.  The  out¬ 
side  of  the  trunk  is  very-  hard. 


CINERARIAS 

And  their  Culture. 

The  soil  for  sowing  the  seed  should  be 
made  up  of  a  portion  of  leaf  mould,  with 
manure  from  a  spent  mushroom  bed. 
Place  plenty  of  broken  crocks  in  the  pan 
for  drainage,  with  coarse  siftings  or  moss 
over  these.  Make  the  compost  firm  with 
an  even  surface,  on  which  to  sow  the  seed. 
Previously  to  sowing,  the  soil  in  the  pan 
should  be  thoroughly  watered,  as  this  pre¬ 
vents  the  seed  from  being  washed  to  one 
side  when  watering  is  done  after  sowing, 
for  the  seeds,  being  so  small,  are  soon 
disturbed,  and  only  a  slight  dewing  over 
after  sowing  is  required.  Very  lightly- 
covering  the  seed  with  fine  soil  will  be  all 
that  is  necessary.  After  solving,  cover  the 
pan  with  a  sheet  of  glass  or  thick  brown 
paper,  as  this  retains  moisture  and  pre¬ 
vents  the  surface  soil  from  drying.  V  ery 
little  water  will  be  required  till  the  seeds 
have  germinated.  Place  the  seed  pan  in 
a  warm  greenhouse  or  frame,  and  if  a 
little  bottom  heat  can  be  given,  so  much 
the  better.  When  the  seeds  are  well 
above  the  soil,  prick  off  into  other  pans, 
containing  a  little  coarser  compost,  filling 
the  pans  within  half-inch  of  the  top,  to 
allow  of  watering.  Much  the  same  tem¬ 
perature  is  required  for  a  shokt  time 
longer,  keeping  them  close  to  the  glass  to 
prevent  drawing  or  damping  off. 

When  large  enough,  pot  them  off  into 
6o’s  or  3-inch  pots,  but  it  depends  upon 
whether  one  wants  large  plants.  By7  sow¬ 
ing  in  April  there  is  no  difficulty  in  get¬ 
ting  large  plants  by  flowering  time.  For 
ordinary  conservatory  requirements,  6-inch 
pots  will  be  large  enough,  so  that  6o’s  will 
be  large  enough  for  first  potting. 

When  potted,  keep  the  plants  close  in  a 
warm  frame.  A  dry  atmosphere  will  en¬ 
courage  red  spider  and  green  fly.  In  deal¬ 
ing  with  these  pests,' fumigate  lightly  in 
preference  to  using  a  strong  dose,  which 
will  disfigure  the  foliage.  If  the  plants 
are  grown  in  a  moist  atmosphere,  y7ou 
should  have  little  fly.  Place  the  pots  on 
a  hard  coal  ash  bottom,  this  being  just 
what  is  wanted  on  hot  days.  Then  throw 
water  on  the  ashes  to  induce  a  sturdy' 
growth. 

Shift  the  plants  into  flowering  pots  when 
the  small  pots  are  full  of  roots,  using  good 
soil,  noth  a  large  proportion  of  manure. 
Pot  firmly  and  shade  for  a  short  time 
afterwards.  When  the  pots  are  full  of 
roots,  give  twice  a  week  liquid  manure  or 
a  fertiliser,  and  grow  as  long  as  possible  in 
a  frame.  Frame  treatment  is  most  suit¬ 
able,  as  if  grown  in  a  greenhouse  there  is 
more  trouble  from  insects.  During  hot 
weather  remove  the  lights  at  night,  as  they 
delight  in  the  cool  dews,  and  shade  them 
in  the  daytime.  P-  Gin7. 
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A  Few  of  the  Best  .  .  . 

Dahlias 


/ 

The  vear  1906  was  a  trying  one  for  Dah¬ 
lia  growers,  unless  water  and  labour  were 
abundant,  therefore  it  is  scarcely  surpris¬ 
ing  that  fewer  new  varieties  than  usual 
faced  the  committees  at  the  various  shows 
and  meeting?.  Enough  turned  up  to 
make  the  task  of  selecting  the  best  half- 
dozen  a  difficult  one.  and  some  real.y  good 
things  were,  as  usual,  among  the  rejected. 
The  modern  craze  is  all  for  the  Cactus 
varieties,  and  though  .a  few  singles, 
doubles,  and  Pompons  receive  certificates 
annually,  it  cannot  be  said  that  any  of 
them  enjoy  real  popularity. 

The  modern  Cactus  Dahlia  itseif  is 
undergoing  a  great  revolution,  varieties 
which  were  regarded  .as  models  of  elegance 
a  few  vears  ago  now  being  termed  dumpy 
and  flat.  To  win  an  award  now,  a  variety 
must  not  only  be  distinct  in  colour,  and 
possess  a  long,  strong  flower  stem,  but  it 
must  have  real  refinement  in  the  petals, 
a  long,  narrow,  slightlv  in-curving  petal 
marking  the  standard  of  excellence  to-day. 
To  sum  the  whole  matter  up  in  a  few 
words,  the  modern  Cactus  Dahlia  is 
rapidly  falling  into  line  with  the  Japanese 
Chrysanthemum,  and  even  an  expert  need 
not  be  ashamed  of  mistaking  either  for 
the  other  at  a  little  distance.  All  the 
varieties  mentioned,  below  are  distinctly 
modern  in  their  attributes,  while  their 
colours  in  almost  every  case  are  a  distinct 
advance. 

As  usual,  Messrs.  Stredwick  and  Son 
have  contributed  the  bulk  of  the  novelties 
in  the  Cactus  section,  and  to  one  of  their 
varieties  I  should  be  disposed  to  award 
the  palm  for  the  prettiest  Dahlia  yet  ex¬ 
hibited.  This  is  Ruby  Grinstead,  a 
varietv  with  large  flowers  of  a  delicate 
fawn  colour  overlaid  or  flushed  with  sal¬ 
mon.  a  chaste  and  delightful  flower.  Rev. 
Arthur  Hall  is  another  of  Stredwick’s.  It 
is  an  unusually  large  flower,  narrow  in 
petal,  in-curving  in  form  to  an  unusual 
extent,  and  of  a  crimson  colour  with  a 
purplish  tinge.  This  was  champion  in  the 
single  bunch  class  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
and  received  a  First-class  Certificate. 

Messrs.  Carter  and  Co.  secured  an 
Award  of  Merit  for  a  variety  -which  prob- 
ablv  has  a  future,  as  its  colour  makes  it 
stand  clear  of  all  others.  This  is  Ham¬ 
let,  a  very  large  flower,  with  long,  straight 
narrow  florets  of  a  light  crimson  shade. 
Carter's  had  another  good  one  in  Daisy 
Staples.  This  is  a  smaller  flower  than 
Hamlet,  but  exceedingly  pretty,  being  of 
a  very  attractive  pink  shade,  with  many 
narrow  petals.  Mrs.  Reginald  Gurney  is 
another  honoured  pink  variety*  which 
pleased  the  connoisseurs.  It  is  a  massive 
flower. 

Good  yellows  are,  and  always  seem  to 
have  been,  plentiful,  but  Messrs.  Keynes, 
Williams  and  Co.'s  Cara  doc  will  doubt¬ 
less  make  a  host*  of  friends.  This  is  a 
very  pleasing  yellow,  of  exquisite  shape, 
and  with  the"  favourite  narrow  petals. 
Princess  May  is  a  much  larger  flower, 
quite  massive  in  build,  but  quite  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  modern  ideas.  It?  colour  is  a 
salmon  pink,  a  very  telling  shade.  This 
was  from  Hobbies,  Ltd.  Gazelle  is  an- 
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other  of  what  one  likes  to  call  the  “  pretty" 
Dahlias,  its  colour  being  described  by  one 
fair  beholder  as  ‘'too  sweet  for  anything.” 
To  attempt  to  put  a  colour  like  this  on 
paper  were  a  hopeless  task,  so  I  will  con¬ 
tent  myself  by  saying  that  the  centre  is 
white,  with  mauve  outer  petals,  the  tips 
being  curled  a  little  to  show  the  white 
reverse. 

Diavolo  is  one  of  the  now  rapidly  be¬ 
coming  numerous  fancy  Cactus  varieties. 
It  is  quite  different  from  anything  yet, sent 
out,  and  will  doubtless  be  popular  with 
those  who  admire  this  kind  of  flower.  Its 
ground  colour  is  a  mixture  of  vellow-and 
white,  being  covered  with  crimson  and 
chocolate  flakes  and  spots.  This  is  an¬ 
other  of  Stredwick's,  as  is  Dr.  G.  J.  Gray, 
the  last  variety  that  I  need  mention.  This 
is  a  really  splendid  flower,  of  the  most 
pronounced  modern  type,  the  florets  be¬ 
ing  narrow  and  very  numerous.  Its  colour 
is  a  crimson  scarlet,  so  vivid  in  hue  as 
to  make  some  varieties  hitherto  deemed 
bright  appear  dow'dy.  This  received 
several  awards  during  1906,  and  well  de¬ 
served  them. 

The  above  does  not  set  out  to  be  a  list 
of  all  the  new  Dahlias  shown  in  1906,  nor 
of  those  which  received  awards,  but  it 
contains  the  cream  of  what  were  shown 
at  the  various  London  exhibitions  through¬ 
out  the  past  year,  and  all  received  at  least 
one  award,  while  several  obtained  two 
awards. 

Exhibitor. 

- - 

Good  for  Aphides. 

Aphides  must  be  getting  scarce  in  Eng¬ 
land,  observes  an  American  contemporary. 
We  notice  that  chemicals  having  a  “bene¬ 
ficial  effect  not  only  on  aphis  but  on  other 
insect  pests  ”  are  advised  in  a  gardening 
paper. 

Producing  New  Races  of  Plants. 

It  has  been  shown  by  Prof.  G.  Klebo, 
of  Germany,  that  remarkable  metamor¬ 
phoses'  can  be  produced  in  plants  by  arti¬ 
ficial  methods  of  cultivation.  From  seve¬ 
ral  remarkable  results  obtained  by  him 
from  experiments  with  Veronica  Chamae- 
drvs  and  other  plants  he  expresses  the 
opinion  that  new  races  can  arise  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  changes  in  external  conditions. 


How  to  Obtain  the  Highest 
Results  in  the  Garden. 

The  development  of  all  plants  depends 
upon  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  food 
they  obtain  from  the  soil.  In  many  cases 
the  soil  is  deficient  in  one  or  the  other  of 
the  essential  elements  of  Plant  Life. 
FERTILO  supplies  that  deficiency.  It 
imparts  to  the  soil  those  exact  properties 
on  which  the  plant  thrives  and  acting  as  a 
Fertilizer  through  the  soil  it  strengthens 
and  develops  all  plants.  Note  its  inex¬ 
pensiveness  :  qlb.,  1/4  ;  71b.,  2/-  ;  141b.,  3/- ; 
281b.,  4/6;  561b.,  S/-;  icwt.,  15/-,  all  car¬ 
riage  paid.  Useful  Pocket  Diary,  free, — 
J.  P.  Harvey  &  Co,,  Dept.  6,  Kidderminster. 
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Now  the  bright  morning  star,  day’s  har¬ 
binger, 

Comes  dancing  from  the  east,  and  leads 
with  her 

The  flowery  May,  who  from  her  green  lap 
throws 

The  yellow  Cowslip,  and  the  pale  Piim- 
rose. 

Hail,  bounteous  May,  that  dost  inspiie 
Mirth,  and  youth,  and  warm  desire; 
Woods  and  groves  are  of  thy  dressing, 
Hill  and  dale,  doth  boast  thy  blessing. 
Thus  we  salute  thee  with  our  early  song, 
And  welcome  thee,  and  wish  thee  long. 

John  Milton. 

- - 

\UsUm. 

Wistaria  blossoms  of  purple  and  white 
In  spring-time  are  truly  a  beautiful  sight. 
The  Vine  is  ambitious,  and  spreads  far 
and  wide, 

But  in  it  is  nothing  expressive  of  pride. 
Just  note  how  it  hangs  down  its  beautiful 
head, 

Thus  teaching  humility’s  lessons  instead. 

'Japanese  Poet. 


XCII 

The  Scarborough  Lily. 

The  Scarborough  Lily,  or,  to  give  it  its 
more  scientific  name,  \  allota  purpurea,  is 
a  grand  stand-by  for  the  conservatory  dur¬ 
ing  August  and  September,  and  now  that 
it  is  in  full  growth  it  should  have  gener¬ 
ous  treatment.  Not  long  ago  I  saw  some 
plants  that  were  the  despair  of  their  owner, 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  seemed  to  be 
going  on  the  tack  of  how  not  to  grow 
them.  The  soil  was  like  sodden  clay,  stiff, 
sour,  and  water-logged,  whereas  the  oppo¬ 
site  conditions  are  absolutely  essential. 
With  this  plant,  and  indeed,  others  too, 
that  require  plenty  of  moisture  during 
their  growing  time,  the  pot  drainage  must 
be  ample,  and  the  soil  rich,  but  porous. 

I  have  found  a  little  charcoal  added  to 
the  corirpost  very  beneficial  in  keeping  it 
sweet.  The  plants  do  not  require  over¬ 
potting,  nor  too  frequent  potting,  and  the 
operation  is  best  done  in  April,  but,  where 
plants  are  remaining  in  their  pots  undis¬ 
turbed,  it  is  well  to  turn  them  out  and 
adjust  the  drainage  if  it  is  known  that  this 
is  faulty. 

The  Phyllocactus. 

This  plant  has  always  been  a  great 
favourite  with  amateurs,  especially,  per¬ 
haps,  with  those  whose  efforts  are  chiefly 
concerned  with  window  plants.  Often 
they  may  be  seen  remarkably  well  grown 
in  cottages.  Now,  the  Phyllocactus,  when 
in  flower,  is  remarkably  handsome,  one  of 
the  most  striking  and  effective  plants  we 
can  grow,  and,  at  the  same  time,  its  habit 
of  growth  makes  it  wonderfully  interesting. 
All  the  succulent  plants  have  th£ir  own 
unique  and  particular  interest  they  are 
for  the  most  part  desert  plants.  I  mention 
this  plant  to-day  because  May  is  the  best 
month  in  which  to  strike  cuttings,  and  also 
because  I  want  to  add  a  few  words  about 
their  present  treatment.  They  should, 
like  the  Scarborough  Lily,  be  m  well 
drained  pots,  and  the  soil  should  never  be 
allowed  to  become  sour.  From  March 
to  August  they  require  frequent  watering, 
but  should  never  be  allowed  to  stand  in 
saucers  of  water,  and,  as  they  finish  flower¬ 
ing-  they  should  be  stood  out  of  doors  in  a 
very  sunny,  airv  position.  This  method 
will  thoroughly  ripen  and  mature  the 
plant,  and  should  ensure  annual  and  pro¬ 
fuse  flowering.  I  have  a  specimen  at  the 
present  moment  that  bears  over  30  flower 
buds,  and  it  is  by  no  means. a  large  plant, 
and,  to  show  how  hardy  it  is,  I  may  add 
that  it  stood  the  winter,  through  in  a  cold 
greenhouse  with  sometimes  a  night  tern 
perature  showing  as  much  as  six  degrees  of 
frost.  Of  course,  it  tvas  kept  dry  during 


that  time.  This  plant  has  not  been  re¬ 
potted  for  three  years.  1  give  these  par¬ 
ticulars  to  show  how  accommodating  is 
this  subject,  and  responsive  to  the  simplest 
treatment,  and  so  much  pleasure  does  it 
give,  that  1  feel  inclined  to  say  to  every 
amateur  gardener,  possess  yourself  of  a 
Phyllocactus  or  two,  now  at  this  season, 
and  give  them  the  above  treatment  during 
the  coming  months.  I  have  seen  a  list 
of  varieties  that  are  said  to  be  hardy 
enough  for  out-of-door  treatment,  but  can¬ 
not  say  how  they  would  have  fared  through 
such  a  winter  as  the  last.  All  the  same,  I 
feel  greatly  tempted  to  establish  a  young 
plant  that  has  never  known  anything  more 
than  cold  house  treatment,  nor  its  parent 
before  it,  to  a  sunny  fissure  in  the  rock 
garden.  I  am  quite  sure  if  I  lived  in  a 
warm,  dry  district  I  would  experiment  with 
many  succulents  out-of-doors  throughout 
the  year. 

The  Sedums. 

I  have  not  often  written  of  these  plants, 
but  they  are  great  favourites  of  mine,  and 
I  think  should  be  represented  in  every 
garden,  as  few  things  are  so  useful  for 
sun-smitten,  parched  positions.  In  the 
rock  garden,  too,  they  are  invaluable,  in 
that  they  are  summer-flowering  plants  to 
a  great  extent.  Some  of  them  have  some¬ 
thing  of  the  fascination  of  the  Cacti.  S. 
Ewersii  flowers  late,  and  a  great  splash  of 
its  soft  ruby  blossoms  is  effective.  S. 
spectabile  grandiflorum  is  good,  and 
flowers  through  the  autumn.  S.  Sieboldi 
is  also  quite  hardy,  and  its  foliage  so 
effective  late  in  the  year  that  it  seems  a 
great  pity  to  make  of  it  a  tender  con- 
servatory'plant  in  pots,  when  out-of-doors 
it  makes  grand  patches  of  colour.  S. 
sempervivoides  is  perhaps  the  gem  of  ah, 
but  is  only  biennial.  We  must  not  forget 
the  late  'blue  flowering  annual  variety, 
S.  caeruleum,  nor  the  great  up-standing 
S.  Aizoon,  a  perfectly  hardy  perennial 
bearing  yellow  flowers.  Even  more  desir¬ 
able,  because  in  a  wav  more  distinct  and 
characteristic,  are  the  Sempervivums. 
About  this  time  I  generally  sow  a  packet 
of  mixed  seed,  as  I  find  it  exceedingly  in¬ 
teresting  to  await  results,  and  if  one  does 
happen  to  possess  an  old  bit  of  garden 
wall,  a  splendid  position  for  a  collection 
is  at  hand. 

Mesembryanthemums. 

In  my  own  mind  I  always  associate  the 
Mesembryanthemums  with  these  plants. 
Of  course  they  belong  to  an  entirely 
different  family,  and  there  is  no  connec¬ 
tion.  but  they,  too,  are  of  the  succulent 
order,  of  more  succulent  habit,  indeed, 
than  the  foregoing,  and  I  always  see  to  it 
that  summer  does  not  lack  the  beautiful 
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blossoms  of  the  dainty  M.  tricolor  in 
some  position  in  close  proximity  to  the 
Sedums  and  Sempervivums. 

F.  Norfolk. 

- - 


Hydrangeas. 


How  to  Grow 
Large  Blooms. 


From  May  right  on  to  the  end  of  sum¬ 
mer  immense  heads  of  Hydrangea  blooms 
are  conspicuous  in  conservatories  and 
florists’  shops,  and  are  sometimes  the 
envy  of  the  amateur.  Anyone  wishing 
to  have  a  few  plants  for  next  year  must 
now  make  preparation.  From  July  to 
the  middle  of  August  procure  cuttings 
from  old  plants.  When  Hydrangeas  get 
a  few  years  old  they  may  be  planted  out 
in  a  sunny  position,  somewhat  sheltered. 
These  will  furnish  you  with  excellent  cut¬ 
tings. 

I  will  endeavour  to  trace  out  how  to 
grow  these  delightful  plants  on  what  I 
may  term  the  single  stem  system,  or  one 
bloom  to  a  plant,  as  in  Chrysanthemum 
culture.  Make  the  cuttings  at  the  third 
of  fourth  joint,  and  trim  off  the  bottom 
pair  of  leaves  only.  The  best  rooting 
medium  is  the  stove  propagating  pit,  in¬ 
serting  the  cuttings  firmly  amongst^  the 
sawdust  or  cocoa  fibre  refuse.  Keep 
moist  and  well  shaded.  In  a  fortnight  s 
time  thev  will  be  well  rooted,  and  should 
be  boxed  off  into  a  sandy  mixture  and 
kept  in  the  stove  a  few  days,  and  thence 
to  a  vinerv  or  other  cool  house  for  a  week 
or  so,  and  then  cold  frames  will  'do. 
Afterwards  gradually  expose  to  full  air 
and  sunshine.  The  cuttings  may  then 
be  poitted  into  3-inch  pots,  containing 
two  parts  loam,  one  part  leaf  mould,  with 
a  free  sprinkling  of  sand,  which  will  form 
a  suitable  compost.  Keep  them  in  a 
frame,  and  damp  overhead  occasionally 
for  several  davs.  The  plants  will  now 
be  able  to  bear  full  exposure  to  the 
weather.  This  will  ripen  the  wood  and 
prepare  the  plants  to  winter  well  and  pro¬ 
duce  big  blooms  for  next  year. 

Another  method  of  rooting,  better 
adapted  to  the  limited  facilities  of  the 
amateur,  is  to  prepare  a  box  of  cutting 
soil,  consisting  principally  of  leaf  mould 
and  sand.  Insert  the  cuttings  thickly 
together  and  give  a  good  watering,  which 
will  suffice  until  they  are  rooted.  Place 
the  box  in  a  shaded  portion  of  the  green¬ 
house  or  whatever  glass  structure  is  at 
command.  A  little  bottom  heat  will 
assist  root  action,  but  is  not  indispen¬ 
sable.  Spray  the  cuttings  overhead  and 
shade  on  bright  days.  It  will  probably 
be  four  weeks  before  roots  are  formed, 
after  which  treat  them  in  the  same  way 
as  advised  for  those  grown  in  pots. 

Towards  September  keep  the  plants  in 
a  frame,  where  frost  can  be  excluded,  but 
expose  to  light  and  air  on  all  favourable 
days.  During  winter  accommodate  the 
Hvdrangeas  in  the  greenhouse  or  a  light 
airv  position,  and  keep  fairly  dry.  For 
early  use,  a  few  can  be  potted  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  when  a  moderate  heat  will  push  them 
on  ;  while  repotting  may  extend  to  April, 
the  later  lots  being  retarded  in  cool 
frames  and  potting  deferred.  Five  and 
a  half  inch  pots  are  the  most  suitable,  a 


lesser  size  being  used  for  smaller  plants. 
A  strong  compost  is  required,  consisting 
of  heavy  loam  3  parts,  1  part  of  decayed 
manure,  with  some  sand  and  soot  added, 
and  a  4-inch  pot  of  bonemeal  to  each 
barrowload  of  the  mixture.  The  plants 
stand  plenty  of  feeding  when  the  buds 
are  on  the  move.  Only  such  plants  as 
have  a  bold,  stout  terminal  bud  should 
be  potted  on. 

A.  V.  M. 


The  Auricula. 

The  Auricula  is  a  native  of  the  Alps, 
and  it  owes  its  present  improved  state  to 
the  assiduous  industry  of  those  fanciers 
who  have  made  its  culture  a  study  over 
the  long  period  of  a  couple  of  centuries. 
The  original  type  is  found  illustrated  in 
Gerard’s  Herbal,  published  in  1597,  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  “  Bears’  Ears,”  and  it  is 
there  stated  “that  it  is  much  esteemed 
around  London,  particularly  in  Mr. 
Tradescant’s  garden  at  Lambeth.”  This 
man  was  gardener  to  Charles  I.,  and  is 
believed  to  have  been  the  first  who  at¬ 
tempted  its  improvement. 


-  Q.  W.  - 

Prize  Competitions. 

CENERAL  CONDITIONS.— Competitors  must 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular 
paid  contributors  to  THE  GARDENING 
WORLD  or  other  gardening  journals  are  de¬ 
barred  from  entering,  but  occasional  con¬ 
tributors  may  compete.  The  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  competitor  must  appear  on  each 
article  sag;  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
decision  W  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right 
to  reproduce,  in  any  wayi  any  article  or  photo¬ 
graph  sent  for  competition.  The  conditions 
applying  to  each  competition  should  be  care¬ 
fully  read. 


WEEKLY 

PRIZES. 

A  PRIZE  OFTEN  SHILLINGS  will  be  given 
for  the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  para¬ 
graph  or  article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but 
value  rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in 
making  the  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Com¬ 
petition,”  and  post  not  later  than  the  Monday 
folic  wing  date  of  issue.  Entries  received  later 
thin  Tuesday  (first  post)  will  be  left  over  until 
the  following  week. 

Two  prizes  of  2s.  6d.  will  be  awarded  each 
week  for  the  two  best  letters,  not  exceeding 
150  words,  on  any  interesting  gardening  sub¬ 
ject. 


RESULTS  OF 
LAST  WEEK’S 
COMPETITIONS. 

Some  of  the  best  papers  in  this  competition 
are  too  long,  and  we  desire  readers  to  keep 
within  a  column. 

The  prize  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “M.V.  B.”  for  the  article  on 
“A  Blue  A  lpine  Border,”  page  334. 

In  the  Prize  Letter  Competition  a  prize  was 
awarded  to  “  Katherine  Curtis  ”  for  the  article 
on  “  Beautifying  a  Wall  ” ;  and  another  to 
“  Joseph  Lloyd  ”  for  the  article  on  “  Roses, 
and  How  to  Treat  Them,”  page  332. 


Exhibiting : 


Hints  to  the] 
Inexperienced. 

The  flower  show  season  will  soon  be 
upon  us  again,  and  intending  exhibitor; 
are  already  bending  their  energies  in  that 
direction.  Inexperienced  exhibitors 
naturally  make  many  mistakes  and  often 
fail  to  profit  by  them  because  when  un¬ 
successful  they  are  ignorant  of  the  point 
or  points  which  led  to  failure.  It  is  with 
a  view  to  helping  such  that  I  now  beg  to 
offer  a  few  practical  hints. 

In  the  first  place  look  well  ahead. 
Take  notes  at  your  show  this  season  for 
next  year’s  purposes.  Note  the  varieties 
that  have  been  placed  high  and  also  their 
leading  qualities.  Look  well  ahead  in 
the  matter  of  preparing  the  ground  for 
crops,  ordering  seeds,  etc.,  and  see  that 
things  such  as  sowing,  planting,  and  pot¬ 
ting  are  duly  attended  to.  Where  crops 
have  been  put  in  either  too  early  or  toe 
late,  note  the  fact.  Seasons  vary,  and  it 
is  better  to  sow  two  batches  than  one. 
In  sowing  Peas  and  Beans,  for  instance 
make  a  sowing  18  weeks  prior  to  the 
date  of  the  show,  and  another  a  fortnight 
later.  In  feeding  such  crops  as  Celery, 
Leeks,  and  Onions,  give  weak  doses  anc 
often,  in  preference  to  strong  doses  ai 
long  intervals.  Sow  Turnips  in  poor  sof 
in  preference  to  rich. 

Cauliflowers  should  be  shaded  as  the 
“curd”  begins  to  show  to  preserve  it: 
whiteness.  Tomatos  are  better  i: 
gathered  when  half  ripe  and  ripened  of 
in  a  dry,  airy  room  on  an  inverted  sieve 
with  a  layer  of  wood  wool  under  the  fruit 
This  will  give  the  fruit  a  deeper  colour 

Then  as  to  points  of  excellence,  quality 
is  of  more  importance  than  size,  and  size 
again  is  a  relative  term.  A  competen 
judge  in  estimating  size  will  always  take 
into  account  the  species  or  variety  being 
adjudicated  upon.  Unless  otherwise 
stated,  fruit  should  be  fully  ripe,  and 
have  flavour.  Flavour  is  the  first  re 
quisite,  but  size,  shape,  and  “bloom”  al 
count. 

In  showing  flowering  plants  it  is  bette 
to  have  the  blooms  only  partially'  openec 
than  past  their  best.  Cleanness  anc 
freshness  count  for  much,  and  when 
stakes  are  necessary,  avoid  stiffness  anc 
have  the  stakes  as  light  and  inconspicuou 
as  possible.  Assist  nature  by  every  pos 
sible  means,  but  do  not  let  the  assistance 
be  conspicuous. 

C.  C. 


—  ♦  +  ♦ - 

Narcissus  Miss  Willmott 


This  belongs  to  the  recently  created  sec 
tion  Engleheartii.  It  is  said  to  have  beei 
raised  between  N.  poeticus  and  N.  in 
comparabilis  Gloria  Mundi.  The  crowi 
is  very  wide,  flat,  circular,  and  golden 
yellow,  with  a  wide  scarlet  rim.  Th< 
segments  are  very  broad,  overlapping 
and  pure  white.  It  is  a  first-class  variety 
of  its  type,  and  received  an  Award  0 
Merit  when  shown  by  Messrs.  W.  T 
Ware,  Ltd.,  Bath,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
R.H.S.  on  April  30th. 
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Hippeastrums.’ 


7, 


(Amaryllis). 

To  Flower  from 
Seed  in  Two  Years. 


Many  amateurs  are  deterred  from  the 
[culture  of  Amaryllis,  having,  no  doubt,  an 
idea  that  great  heat  is  requisite  for  their 
success.  They  are  quite  as  easily  grown 
as  the  common  Clivia,  while  the  colour 
and  richness  of  the  flowers  leave  nothing 
to  be  desired.  The  following  notes  detail 
the  writer’s  method  whereby  flowering 
plants  are  secured  in  two  years  from  seed. 

In  January  the  seed  is  sown  in  5m.  pots, 
using  finely  sifted  soil  (two  5m.  pots  hold 
a  half-crown  packet  of  seed)  and  plunged 
ma  small  box  of  cocoanut  fibre,  the  whole 
being  placed  upon  the  pipes  of  an  early 
vinery.  As  soon  as  the  first  leaf  is  four 
inches  long  the  pots  are  removed  from  the 
box  and  placed  upon  the  stage  where 
plenty  of  light  is  available.  When  the 
second  leaf  appears  transplant  each  seed¬ 
ling  singly  into  3m.  pots,  using  slightly, 
rougher  loam,  with  a  little  leaf  soil  and 
some  sharp  sand.  Water  carefully  at  first, 
and  each  morning  and  night  dew  over  the 
young  plants  with  the  syringe.  Whenever 
these  pots  are  full  of  roots  shift  into  5  or 
6% in.  pots;  this  being  the  flowering  size, 
a  richer  compost  is  necessary.  Use  loam 
three  parts,  leaf  soil  one  part,  sharp  sand 
one  part,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  Clay's 
manure  to  each  pot  of  soil.  Pot  firmly 
and  water  the  following  day.  Continue 
syringing  morning  and  afternoon  and  grow 
in  full  sun.  The  seedlings  are  ready  for 
their  final  shift  in  July. 

Should  the  shade  of  Vines  or  other 
plants  become  too  dense,  a  large  frame  is 
equally  suitable.  I  use  no  artificial  heat 
from  May  till  November,  but  where  such 
can  be  provided  growth  will  be  more 
rapid.  The  plants  must  be  kept  growing 
throughout  the  first  winter,  and  as  the  days 
lengthen  the  second  season  the  plants 
should  be  afforded  a  stimulant  in  the  form 
of  Clay’s  or  Thomson’s  manure,  using  a 
teaspoonful  to  each  gallon  of  water, 
applied  once  a  week.  As  the  autumn  ad¬ 
vances  water  must  be  gradually  withheld. 
Stand  the  plants  in  a  cold  frame,  and  in- 
1  duce  the  bulbs  to  ripen ;  as  preparatory  to 
;  going  to  rest  the  foliage  turns  yellow 
|  watering  is  discontinued.  From  Novem¬ 
ber  to  January  the  pots  can  be  stored  in 
any  unheated  house  which  is  frost-proof. 
In  February  introduce  the  bulbs  to  an 
early  vinery  or  warm  greenhouse,  syringe 
them  morning  and  evening  until  the  flower 
spike  appears  (usually  in  advance  of  the 
leaves).  Water  can  then  be  given  In  suffi¬ 
cient  quantity  to  moisten  the  ball  of  soil. 
Repotting  can  be  safely  performed  when 
the  flower  spike  is  well  advanced  or  imme¬ 
diately  the  flowers  are  past.  Subsequent 
treatment  is  in  all  respects  similar  to  that 
already  detailed  for  second  season  seed¬ 
lings.  As  the  same  labour  is  entailed  in 
raising  a  good  or  inferior  strain,  always 
secure  seed  from  a  high  class  seedsman. 

F.  Smith. 

Louth,  Lines. 


A  donation  of  ^50  has  been  made  to 
the  South-Eastern  Agricultural  College, 
Wye,  Kent,  by  the  Goldsmiths’  Company. 


Maclaren  and  Sons. 

Tulipa  kolpakowakyanti 


Hippeastrum  flowered  from  seed  in 
two  years. 


A  WILD  YELLOW 

Tulip. 

(Tulipa  kolpakowskyana). 


The  above  species  was  introduced  from 
Turkestan  in  1877,  and  flowers  during 
April  and  May.  Imported  bulbs  have  a 
considerable  range  of  variation  in  colour, 
and  some  of  the  finer  ones  have  been  se¬ 
lected.  The  florist  does  not  seem,  how¬ 
ever,  to  have  taken  this  Tulip  in  hand  for 
improvement.  No  doubt,  it  would  be 
slow  to  vary  by  comparison  with  species 
that  have  been  cultivated  in  this  country 
and  on  the  Continent  for  centuries,  but 
it  would  no  doubt  give  rise  to  a  fresh 
series  of  new  and  beautiful  forms.  The 
outside  of  the  flower  may  or  may  not  be 
attractive  according  to  the  amount  of  red 
on  the  back  and  the  brightness  of  the 
yellow  edge.  When  the  flower  expands, 
"however,  the  inside  is  of  a  beautiful  bright 
vellow  or  even  golden-yellow  in  the  best 
forms.  When  in  bloom  the  three  outer 
segments  are  recurved  at  the  tip.  The 
accompanying  figure  shows  this,  but  the 
bloom  was  rather  young  when  photo¬ 
graphed.  The  flowers  are  about  2  in.  or 
3  in.  long  according  to  the  strength  of 
the  bulb,  and  there  is  a  black  blotch  at 
the  base  of  each  segment. 

- +++ - 


Spiraea  arguta. 


In  making  a  selection  of  the  12  best 
deciduous  flowering  -  hiubs,  this  would  be 
selected  in  the  fi'.-t  three,  for  it  is  one  of 
the  most  florife  nis  shrubs  we  possess,  and 
without  doubt  one  of  the  most  beautiful. 
It  is  considered  to  be  of  hybrid  origan, 
and  has  only  been  in  general  cultivation 
for  12  or  14  years.  When  mature  it  at¬ 
tains  a  height  of  quite  six  feet,  and  if 
isolated,  forms  a  shapely  bush  quite  as  far 
through.  The  branches  are  wiry  and 
clothed  with  dainty,  bright  green,  tiny 
leaves.  The  flowers  are  dazzling  white, 
and  borne  in  profusion  on  the  upper  side 
of  the  previous  year’s  growth.  Usually 
they  are  a  their  best  about  the  middle  or 
end  of  April,  and  Last  well  on  into  May, 
and  during  most  of  the  time  the  blossoms 
almost  hide  the  branches.  When  first 
planting,  good,  rich,  loamy  soil  should 
be  provided,  and  very  little  after  cultiva¬ 
tion,  other  than  weeding  will  be  required, 
as  it  is  rarely  that  any  pruning  is  neces¬ 
sary.  To  increase  this  charming  shrub, 
it  is  best  to  select  a  plant  and  layer  all 
the  branches.  By  this  means  really  good 
plants  can  be  obtained  in  12  months, 
whereas  from  cuttings  a  much  longer 
period  has  to  elapse  before  the  same  sized 
plants  can  be  produced. 

F  WT.  D. 

- - 

TULIP  LA  GRANDEUR. 

The  above  is  a  handsome  Darwin  Tulip 
with  crimson-scarlet  segments  and  a  yel¬ 
low  base.  The  filaments  are  black.  An 
Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  to  Messrs. 
W’ alter  T.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Bath,  by  the 
R.H.S.  on  April  30th. 
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PRIZE  LETTER  COMPETITION. 


Readers  are  invited  to  contribute  to  this 
column  short  letters  discussing  any  gar¬ 
dening  subject. 

Letters  should  not  exceed  250  vtords  each 


Growing-  Sweet  Peas  in  a  Dry  Garden. 

Sweet  Peas  are  very  apt  to  die  of 
drought,  in  spite  of  frequent  watering,  if 
grown  in  a  very  light  soil.  I  have  found 
it  a  good  plan  to  sink  a  good-sized  empty 
flower-pot  in  the  centre  of  my  intended 
patch  of  Peas,  then  to  sow  the  seed  in  a 
ring  all  round  the  flower-pot,  at  about  a 
couple  of  inches  distance.  The  plants 
should  be  supported  by  means  of  stakes 
and  strings,  or  a  cylinder  of  wire  netting 
if  preferred.  When  the  Peas  grow  up  the 
pot  is  not  noticed,  and  the  roots  can  be 
kept  moist  much  more  easily,  the  pot  act¬ 
ing  as  a  reservoir  of  water. 

L.  S.  B. 

Colchester. 


Bunny’s  Tail. 

A  rabbit’s  tail  often  plays  a  very  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  indoor  cultivation  of 
the  Peach,  etc.,  it  being  used  to  .fertilise 
the  flowers,  but  seldom  do  we  bear  of  it 
being  used  on  fruit  trees  growing  out  of 
doors;  and,  while  we  have  the  humble 
“  bumbee”  busily  at  work  on  the  Goose¬ 
berry,  Currant,  and  Raspberry  bushes 
when  in  flower,  we  are  not  so  fortunate  in 
securing  its  services  on  the  Apple  and  Pear 
trees.  Now,  if  bunny’s  tail  were  brought 
to  bear  on  these  trees  when  in  flower,  those 
with  small  gardens,  containing  only  a  few 
young  Apple  trees,  would  doubtless  find 
that  a  little  while  spent  on  fine  days  when 
trees  are  in  flower  would  bring  good  re¬ 
sults.  More  especially  would  this  apply 
to  most  parts  of  Scotland,  as,  owing  to  the 
long  winters  and  cold  springs,  beekeeping, 
I  fancy,  is  on  the  decrease. 

J.  R.  B. 


Grevillea  robusta,  from  Seed. 

Many  fail  to  raise  this  very  useful  and 
popular  evergreen  plant  from  seed, 
through  improper  sowing.  The  seeds 
should  be  sown  in  the  pots  or  pans  of 
light  sandy  soil,  edgewise,  in  the  way 
usually  recommended  for  sowing  Cucum¬ 
bers  and  Melons.  Placed  in  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  from  60  to  70  deg.  they  will  soon 
germinate.  Grevilleas  are  now  exten¬ 
sively  used  in  various  ways  for  bedding 
purposes,  while  their  foliage,  which  is 
very  elegant  and  graceful,  renders  them 
one  of  the  most  useful  plants  for  table 
decoration.  They  are  not  .quite  hardy, 
but  cool  greenhouse  treatment  seems  to 
suit  them  admirably.  For  growing  in 
pots  a  compost  of  equal  parts  of  peat  and 
loam,  with  plenty  of  sharp  sand  should 
be  used,  and  the  voung  plants  should  be 
kept  as  near  the  glass  as  possible  in  order 
to  induce  sturdiness,  drawn  or  weakly 
plants  being  of  very  little  use.  Five  or 
six  inch  pots  will  afford  sufficient  root 
room  for  quite  large  plants. 

F.  A. 

Worthing. 


in  length,  and  must  be  written  on  one 
side  of  the  j>aj>er  only. 

T  wo  Prizes  of  2s.  bd.  each  will  be 
awarded  each  week  for  the  two  Letters 
■which  the  Editor  considers  to  be  the  best. 


Hardening-  off  Plants. 

Plants  grown  in  greenhouses,  hot  beds, 
etc.,  should  be  thoroughly  hardened  off 
before  being  planted  out  in  the  open 
ground,  ora  certain  set-back  will  result.  If 
they  are  gradually  accustomed  to  the  out¬ 
door  atmosphere  of  wind  and  sunshine,  no 
such  disappointment  will  ensue.  At  first 
they  should  be  only  fora  short  time  in  tire 
open  air  and  in  favourable  weather;  then 
they  should  be  left  out  more  and  more 
each  day  until  planting  time,  but  they 
should  never  be  exposed  to  frost,  piercing 
winds,  or  sleet.  However  hardy  and  firm- 
looking  a  plant  may  seem  before  bedded 
out,  unless  it  has  been  properly  hardened 
off,  it  will  turn  yellowish  and  lose  its 
leaves. 

Absala. 

Chippenham. 


Spring  Attention  to  Vines. 

Vines  grow  so  fast  at  this  season  that  it 
is  difficult  to  follow  the  work  to  be  done, 
for  if  neglected  they  will  soon  be  found  to 
over-run  their  space.  When  growth  has 
broken  from  the  spurs,  only  one  shoot, 
and  the  most  promising,  should  be  left. 
After  the  bunches  are  formed  the  shoots 
should  be  stopped  to  one  or  two  leaves 
beyond  this.  If  space  be  limited,  it  is 
better  only  to  leave  one  leaf  beyond  the 
bunch  than  to  crowd.  Any  shoots  that 
touch  the  glass  should  be  brought  down 
a  few  inches  towards  the  point  where  they 
will  be  tied  later.  Avoid  over-cropping, 
and  have  only  one  bunch  on  a  shoot,  and 
if  here  and  there  a  shoot  should  not  have 
a  bunch,  the  Vine  will  crop  better  the 
following  year.  Damp  all  parts  of  the 
house  twice  a  day,  but  not  the  Vine. 

G.  Waller. 

Surbiton. 


Weeds  on  Lawns. 

I  cure  my  lawn  of  weeds  easily  and 
effectually,  and  have  recommended  my 
plan  to  neighbours  with  like  result.  Take 
a  small  oil  can,  as  used  by  sewing- 
machinists,  fill  it  with  paraffin  oil,  press 
the  bottom  of  the  can  and  squirt  the  oil 
into  the  centre  of  the  plantains  and  they 
will  never  appear  again  as  I  have  tested. 
Treat  Dandelions,  etc.,  the  same  way. 
These  weeds  die,  but  the  paraffin  does  not 
kill  the  grass'.  I  freed  my  lawn  from 
ants  bv  the  same  method.  Knock  the 
hills  over  until  the  eggs  are  visible,  and 
squirt  the  paraffin  over  them,  and  repeat 
if  necessary.  I  am  trying,  and  so  far  with 
success,  to  exterminate  Horse  Radish,  an¬ 
other  nuisance  when  not  wanted.  I  dig 
down  a  foot  or  so  and  dose  the  roots  well 
with  paraffin,  and  there  appears  to  be  an 
end  to  them. 

I.  McC. 

Dumfriesshire. 
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Orchids  and  Moisture. 

Orchids  in  their  growing  season  are 
moisture  loving  plants.  Therefore  •  to 
cultivate  them  successfully  this  point 
should  not  be  overlooked  in  the  use  of  the 
ventilators.  Seeing  that  they  love  an  at¬ 
mosphere  laden  with  moisture  by  day,  the 
top  ventilators  should  remain  closed,  the 
outside  blinds  being  fitted  so  that  when 
down  they  remain  about  gin.  above  the 
glass.  This  space  will  allow  the  air  to 
pass  through,  thus  keeping  the  house 
cooler  than  if  they  were  closed.  Artificial 
heat  should  be  kept  well  under  during 
bright  weather,  the  plants  sprayed  over¬ 
head  once  or  twice,  air  admitted  by  the 
bottom  ventilators,  and  floors  and  stagings 
kept  moist,  allowing  these  to  become  drier 
at  night  when  the  weather  is  favourable. 
A  little  top  ventilation  at  night  will  be  of 
benefit. 

H.  Ross. 

London,  N.W. 


Cyclamen  libanoticum. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  and 
also  one  of  the  largest,  of  the  hardy  Cycla¬ 
men.  It  is  now  in  flower  with  me.  The 
flowers  are  about  ||  in.  long,  the  colour 
is  delicate  pink,  shading  to  nearly  pure 
white  at  the  mouth,  and  here  on  each  petal 
is  ,a  red  blotch,  deepening  in  colour  inside, 
altogether  giving  a  beautiful  flower.  The 
leaves  are  large,  ij4  to  2  in.  across,  and 
marbled  with  silver.  It  may  be  grown 
either  out  of  doors  in  half  shade,  or  in 
pots.  Soil,  half  lime  rubbish,  quarter 
loam,  quarter  leaf  mould.  If  in  pots, 
.after  the  leaves  have  died  down,  it  should 
be  kept  plunged  in  a  cold  frame  without 
water,  and  have  a  good  baking  on  the 
surface.  A  pan  full  of  this  in  flower  in 
the  Alpine  House  at  Kew  on  April  5th  last 
year  was  a  beautiful  sight,  and  all  in¬ 
terested  in  this  genus,  should  purchase 
it. 

Birmingham.  E.  B.  ANDERSON. 


The  Value  of  Deep  Cultivation. 

Those  who  are  careful  to  dig  two  spades 
deep,  whenever  possible,  find  the  truth 
of  the  proverb,  “  Plough  deep  while  slug¬ 
gards  sleep,  and  you  shall  have  corn  to  sell 
and  to  keep.”  Especially  apparent  is  the 
value  of  deep  digging  during  a  dry  period. 
When  the  hard  pan  of  earth,  which  often 
forms  the  second  spit,  has  been  broken 
through  (1)  the  plants  are  able  to  increase 
their  root  run  in  search  of  moisture;  (2' 
the  top  soil  is  far  less  likely  to  crack, 
and  (3)  a  gradual  mixing  of  the  two  spits 
takes  place 'and  there  is  great  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  texture  of  the  soil  in  conse¬ 
quence.  Funny  time  to  mention  such  ti 
matter  some  may  say.  Not  at  all.  Gar¬ 
deners  must  be  observant,  and  as  th< 
vagaries  of  our  climate  are  proverbial 
those  who  use  eyes  and  brains  will  be  abb 
to  prove  by  experience  that  the  above  re 
marks  are  worth  remembering. 

Albert  A.  Kerridge. 

Chippenham. 

- +  + 

The  Kyrle  Society. 

Lord  Munkswell  appeals  for  spare  cu 
flowers,  plants,  bulbs,  or  seeds  to  help  t 
cheer  the  poor  workers  in  the  crowde 
city  tenements  of  London.  They  shoul 
be  sent  to  the  Kyrle  Society,  2,  Manches 
ter  Street,  London,  W. 
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The  African  Lily  (Agapanthus  umbellatus). 


The  African  Lily- 


Good  sized  plants  of  this  member  of 
the  Lily  family  always  give  the  greatest 
satisfaction.  If  they  are  planted  in  tubs 
and  carefully  watered  till  they  get  estab¬ 
lished  thev  throw  up  numerous  spikes  of 
light  blue  flowers  that  have  a  splendid 
effect  in  the  garden  during  July  and 
August.  As  it  comes  from  South  Africa, 
it  likes  plenty  of  sunshine,  and  although 
some  amateurs  try  to  grow  it  in  a  window, 
it  rarely  gives  anything  like  satisfaction, 
owing  to  the  want  of  proper  light  and  a 
free  play  of  air  about  it.  In  the  South 
of  England  it  may  be  wintered  in  a  cold 
frame  and  stood  out  of  doors  in  May  in 
a  sunny  position.  In  the  north  a  green¬ 
house  is  quite  sufficient  to  protect  it.  It 
is  a  first-class  plant  to  stand  on  the  gravel 
area  in  front  of  a  house  or  even  upon 
paving  or  balustrades,  where  it  will  get 
the  full  influence  of  the  summer  sun. 
Its  large,  fleshy  roots  enjoy  a  liberal 
supply  of  water  while  making  growth  and 
flowering.  Therefore  after  the  plants 
are  well  established  and  standing  in  the 
open  air  there  is  no  fear  of  over-watering 
this  plant. 

The  photograph  from  which  the  accom- 
panving  illustration  w.as  reproduced  was 
sent  us  by  Mr.  W.  Curtis,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  Barnard,  Cave  Castle,  South  Cave. 


(Agapanthus  umbellatus). 

A  few  years  ago,  he  tells  us,  the  plants 
were  growing  in  small  pots,  when  he 
shifted  them  into  paraffin  tubs  cut  in  half. 
Since  then  the  plants  have  gone  ahead 
with  great  vigour,  flowering  grandly  every 
year.  Indeed,  the  specimen  shown 
carried  twenty-seven  umbels  of  its  pleas¬ 
ing  blue  flowers.  Should  any  one  have 
a  "difficulty  with  this  plant  it  would  be 
well  to  remember  that  it  is  sunshine  it 
wants  to  make  it  thrive  and  no  difficulty 
will  be  found  with  it  after  that,  all  other 
cultural  points  being  equal. 


Agapetes  speciosa. 

The  above  plant  is  of  unknown  origin, 
but  is  supposed  to  come  from  Burmah. 
It  has  been  grown  for  the  last  seven  years 
or  more  by  J.  T.  Bennett-Poe,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  J.  Downes),  Holmwood, 
Cheshunt,  and  having  bloomed,  has  now 
been  found  to  be  a  new  species.  The 
leaves  are  not  unlike  those  qf  a  Rhodo¬ 
dendron  in  size  and  shape,  and  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  clusters  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches.  The  plant  grows  5  ft.  or  6  ft. 
high,  and  has  clusters  of  tubular  crimson 
or  red  flowers.  First-class  Certificate 
was  awarded  by  the  R.H.S.  on  16th  April. 


Wallflowers. 


For  Flowers  next  Year 
.  .  .  Sow  Now.  .  .  . 

Now  is  the  time  for  sowing  Wallflowers, 
and  all  who  are  fond  of  these  old- 
fashioned,  sweet  smelling  flowers  may 
have  them  next  year  as  near  perfection  as 
possible  if  they  are  willing  to  take  a  little 
extra  trouble.  I  will  describe  the  way  we 
manage  ours,  which  all  our  friends  say 
are  some  of  the  most  beautiful  they  have 
ever  seen. 

Get  seeds  at  a  good  place.  Sutton  s 
are  excellent,  but  it  very-  small  quantities 
are  required,  penny  packets  can  be  bought 
of  many  firms.  Vulcan,  dark  red  ;  Ruby 
Gem,  plum  colour ;  and  Eastern  Queen, 
delightfully  shaded  rose  pink  and  yellow, 
are  a  few  of  the  best  varieties. 

Place  the  seed  in  boxes  in  a  cold  green¬ 
house,  boring  holes  in  the  bottom  of  them 
with  a  red  hot  poker,  putting  in  bits  of 
broken  pot  for  drainage,  and  then  nearly 
filling  with  riddled  leaf  mould  and  maiden 
earth  well  mixed  together. 

Try  to  have  a  box  for  each  variety. 
Spill  a  few  seeds  into  the  palm  of  the 
left  hand  and  take  each  seed  separately, 
sowing  them  half  an  inch  from  each  other. 
Water  gently  with  a  fine  rose,  and  shake 
some  fine  earth  from  an  old  pepper  caster 
over  them,  covering  the  whole  with  glass, 
over  which  put  paper  to  keep  out  the 
light. 

When  the  seedlings  appear  remove  the 
coverings  and  keep  the  soil  damp,  and 
when  the  plants  have  produced  four  leaves 
take  out  every-  second  sbedling  with  the 
help  of  an  old  spoon  so  as  not  to  disturb 
any  roots,  leaving  an  inch  between  each 
plant,  and  carefully  plant  the  ones  you 
remove  into  another  box.  Then  place  the 
boxes  outside  in  a  sunny  corner,  keeping 
them  watered  until  the  plants  are  quite 
sturdy. 

A  position  should  then  be  prepared  in 
the  open  for  them,  if  possible  in  the  places 
in  which  they  are  to  flower.  Dig  the  soil 
deeply  and  fork  in  some  well-rotted  man¬ 
ure.  "  Take  each  plant  and  pinch  out  the 
long  centre.  Tap  roots,  which  will  en¬ 
courage  the  growth  of  fibrous  roots ;  also 
pinch  out  the  centre,  top  shoot,  which  will 
bring  the  side  shoots  into  activity.  Plant 
each  Wallflower  one  foot  apart,  and  in  the 
spring  you  will  be  charmed  with  the  result 
of  the  little  extra  trouble  you  have  taken. 

Katherine  Curtis. 

- - 

Flower  Shows  in  Birmingham. 

Mr.  T.  Humphreys,  one  of  the  hon. 
secretaries  of  the  Birmingham  Botanical 
and  Horticultural  Society-,  writes  as  fol¬ 
lows : — “Two  summer  flower  shows  were 
held  at  the  Botanical  Gardens,  Edgbaston, 
last  y-ear,  under  the  auspices  of  our 
society,  and  at_a  recent  meeting,  presided 
over  by-  the  chairman.  Mr.  Neville  Cham¬ 
berlain,  it  was  decided  to  hold  two  similar 
shows  this  season,  one  on  June  12th  and 
another  on  July  3rd.  The  committee  are 
very  grateful  to  those  subscribers  who  sup¬ 
ported  the  shows  last  year,  and  will  be 
glad  to  welcome  them  again  this  y-ear  on 
the  dates  above  mentioned. 
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11  Carnations  and  Pinks.” 

Under  the  above  title,  Mr.  E.  T.  Cook 
edits  a  book  on  Carnations,  Picotees,  and 
the  wild  and  garden  Pinks.  The  Carna¬ 
tions  and  Picotees,  of  course,  are  the  pro¬ 
geny  of  one  species,  while  garden  Pinks 
are  the  modern  descendants  of  Dianthus 
plumarius.  Wild  Pinks  are  also  species 
of  Dianthus,  and  include  those  which  have 
been  more  or  less  cultivated  in  gardens 
during  the  past  two  centuries  at  least,  and 
.are  still  cultivated  on  rockeries,  though 
they  have  not  been  taken  in  hand  by  the 
florist  and  improved  in  the  same  way  as 
the  Carnation  and  garden  Pink.  The 
book  is  illustrated  with  photographic  re¬ 
productions  of  groups  of  flowers,  single 
flowers,  a  houseful  of  flowers,  Pinks  as 
garden  edgings,  flowers  in  the  cut  state, 
etc.  The  wild  Pinks  are  dealt  with  in 
short  paragraphs,  descriptive  of  the  species 
which  find  favour  on  the  rockery.  An¬ 
other  series  of  species  is  dealt  with  by  Mr. 

Henry  Correvon,  who  is  noted  for  his  ex¬ 
tensive  experiments  with  alpine  plants 
generally.  The  book  is  published  by 
“Country  Life,”  20,  Tavistock  Street,  and 
George  Newnes,  Ltd.,  Southampton  Street, 

Covent  Garden,  London,  at  3s.  6d.,  with 
postage  extra. 


Double  Cuckoo  Pint  (Cardamine  pratensis  flore  pleno). 


DOUBLE  .  .  . 

Cuckoo  Pint, 


(Cardamine  pratensis  flore  pleno.) 

The  Cuckoo  flower  or  Lady  smock  is 
said  to  frequently  become  double  under 
cultivation.  Of  that  I  have  no  experience. 
The  one  here  represented,  however,  was 
found  wild  in  a  wood  near  Bucklebury, 
Berks,  in  May,  1901,  by  Mr.  Alex  Wright, 
and  shown  to  me  the  same  season.  As 
there  were  many  plants,  specimens  were 
duly  appropriated  and  planted  in  the  gar¬ 
den,  but  not  until  this  year  has  the  floral 
effect  been  remarkable.  This  may  be 
due,  and  probably  is,  to  the  sandy  nature 
of  the  medium.  The  excessive  rainfall 
of  last  year  evidently  stimulated  propaga¬ 
tion  and  growth — hence  the  result.  The 
flowers  being  abnormal,  that  is,  quite 
double,  the  spread  of  this  little  clump  is 
due  to  other  causes  than  the  usual  one  of 
scattering  seed  or  splitting  up  by  division. 
This  is  due  to  the  formation  of  bulbils — 
as  in  some  Lilies — these  bulbils  dropping 
about  and  becoming  independent  plants. 
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Bdifoffial. 


?timtoses  atvd  ?ot^aiMuses  a\ 
■yfestmuisUs. 

The  annual  show  of  the  National  Auri¬ 
cula  and  Primula  Society  was  somewhat 
smaller  than  usual,  but  this  might  have 
been  due  to  the  late  season.  Those  who 
love  these  old-fashioned  flowers  are  still 
able  to  grow  them,  apparently,  whatever 
the  character  of  the  spring  may  be.  No 
donbt  those  who  have  a  few  cold  frames 
can  do  much  to  forward  these  flowers, 
even  during  a  cold  spring. 

We  presume  it  will  never  Impossible 
to  grow7  the  real  show  varieties  with  any 
degree  of  satisfaction  in  the  open  air  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  dainty  character  of  the  farina 
covering  the  centre.  The  aipme  section 
does  not  possess  this  meal,  and  we  think 
it  quite  possible  to  grow  them  in  the  open 
border  in  the  same  way  as  Polyanthuses. 
Primula  auricula  and  its  allies  are  really 
hardy,  seeing  that  they  come  from  great 
elevations  on  the  Alps,  and  if  the  pre¬ 
sent  varieties  would  not  give  satisfaction 
in  the  open  border,  it  still  remains  for 
some  enterprising  nurseryman  to  raise 
varieties  more  adapted  to  our  climate. 
Then,  we  presume,  they  would  have  a 
larger  public,  and  many  a  garden  would 
be  beautified  with  these  old-fashioned, 
sweet  scented  spring  flowers. 

Mr.  Douglas,  of  Great  Bookham,  was 
the  champion,  both  in  the  alpine  and 
show  section,  while  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  of 
Rowfledge,  Farnham,  took  the  lead  for 
a  group  of  Primroses  and  Polyanthuses, 
and  also  for  Polyanthuses  in  pots.  There 
was  a  great  crowd  of  the  visiting  public, 
notwithstanding  the  wet  character  of  the 
day. 


Kew  Guild  Dinner. 

We  are  requested  to  remind  our  readers 
who  are  Old  Kewites  that  the  annual 
dinner  will  take  place  at  the  Holborn  Res¬ 
taurant  on  the  27th  inst.,  at  7.30  p.m.,  and 
that  the  Secretary,  Mr.  W.  N.  Winn 
(Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew),  would  be 
glad  to  hear  before  the  20th  inst.  from  all 
who  intend  to  be  present. 

Freesia  Tubergeni  Amethyst. 

This  was  produced  bv  crossing  F.  re- 
fracta  alba  with  F.  Tubergeni.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  seedlings  vary  slightly  in  colour 
with  shades  of  mauve,  rose,  and  nearly 
white,  sometimes  with  lines  in  the  throat. 
Award  of  Merit  to  Heer  C.  G.  van  Tuber- 
gen,  Haarlem,  when  shown  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  R.H.S.  16th  April. 


Thus  these  pretty  little  pale  lilac  double 
flowers  have  wandered  away  from  the 
identical  place  where  they  were  first 
stationed,  and  have  encroached  somewhat 
on  other  vegetation.  This  struggle  for 
survival  seems  to  be  a  wonderful  adapta¬ 
tion  of  nature’s  methods  to  the  perpetua¬ 
tion  of  abnormalities.  The  double 
flowering  form  of  the  “  Lady  smock  all 
silver-white”  is  an  acquisition  for  damp 
places  in  the  garden.  It  lasts  longer  in 
bloom  than  the  species  which  now  adorns 
our  water  meadows ;  and,  moreover,  it 
cannot  in  any  way  be  relegated  to  the  cate¬ 
gory  of  “weeds.” 

The  foliage,  too,  being  of  a  pinnate 
character,  is  also  interesting.  The  colour 
of  the  flowers  ranges  from  lilac  to  pure 
white,  and  although,  at  one  time,  I  was 
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inclined  to  dispute  the  term  “  silver-white” 
_ ^as  applied  to  the  species — riper  experi¬ 
ence  would  seem  to  prove  the  poet’s  des¬ 
cription,  under  certain  conditions,  to  be 
fairly  accurate.  C.  B.  G. 

- - 

Cydonia  japonica  Simonii. 

The  flowers  of  this  variety  of  the 
Japanese  Quince  are  of  a  brilliant  fiery 
crimson,  and  though  only  of  moderate 
size,  they  are  borne  in  great  profusion. 
Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  by  the 
R.H.S.  on  April  30th,  when  shown  by 
Lord  Aldenham  (gardener,  Mr.  E. 
Beckett),  Aldenham  House,  Elstree. 


Aethionema 


eoridifolium. 


This  is  a  lovely  little  plant  that  pos¬ 
sesses  many  charms.  Its  wiry  little  stems 
grow  out  from  a  woody  root-stock  in  a 
pretty  manner.  They  are  clothed  with 
neat  glaucous  foliage  which  makes  the 
plant  interesting  the  year  round,  and  its 
little  terminal  heads  of  rosy  stock-like 
flowers  are  produced  with  great  freedom 
from  the  beginning  of  June  to  the  waning 
of  August.  Well-established  plants  will 
grow  vigorously  and  flower  profusely, 
whether  planted  on  the  rockery  or  in  the 
oipen  border.  It  is,  however,  one  of 
those  things  that  resent  interference  with 
the  roots,  anti  it  is  here  where  so  many 
failures  are  made.  It  is  almost  useless 
to  lift  a  plant  of  Aethionema  eoridifolium 
from  the  open  ground,  for  its  roots  will  not 
take  readily  to  fresh  soil,  and  while  the 
plant  is  struggling  to  obtain  a  fresh  root- 
hold,  the  drying  winds  and  warm  sun  play 
havoc  with  the  foliage,  and  the  plant_  be¬ 
comes  a  poor  miserable-looking  object. 
The  best  way,  and  the  only  right  way, 
with  Aethionemas  is  to  start  with  young 
plants  that  have  been  brought  on  quickly 
from  the  seedling  stage  (the  plant  comes 
well  from  seed)  and  worked  into  3-inch 
pots.  As  soon  as  the  roots  have  worked 
through  the  soil  the  plants  should  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  permanent  quarters.  Treated 
thus  there  is  no  difficulty  in  establishing 
a  nice  little  colony  of  this  showy  and  inter¬ 
esting  subject.  Where  the  difficulty  comes 
in,  however,  is  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
such  plants  as  I  have  described.  The 
average  nursery  supplies  plants  in  pots, 
it  is  true,  but  many  times  we  find  them 
pot-boifnd  and  stunted  from  having  been 
too  long  in  the  pots.  It  is  not  the 
nurseryman’s  fault,  for  he  cannot  tell  when 
your  order  null  arrive,  and  consequently 
cannot  be  expected  always  to  have  plants 
in  just  the  right  condition. 

The  surest  method  is  undoubtedly  to 
raise  the  plants  from  seed.  The  seed 
should  be  sown  in  gentle  heat  in  February, 
and  the  plants  will  be  ready  for  planting 
in  May,  or  failing  the  necessary  accom¬ 
modation  for  sowing  so  early,  seed  may 
be  sown  in  a  cold  frame  in  May  or  June, 
and  the  young  plants  can  be  put  out  in 
September  to  become  established  by  the 
following  season. 

Heather  Bell. 
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Elwes’  Fritillary. 

= - 7 - " 

(Fritillaria  Elwesii). 


Two  or  more  forms  of  Fritillary  are  in 
cultivation  under  the  name  of  F.  Elwesii, 
and  one  of  them  we  have  seen  named  F. 
acutiloba,  but  as  they  only  differ  in  a 
slight  amount  of  brown  colouring,  it 
seems  invidious  to  give  more  than  one 
name  to  them.  These  forms  are  also 
closely  allied  to  F.  acmopetala,  which  is 
a  stronger  grower  and  perhaps  the  most 
handsome  of  the  group.  We  do  not 
think  that  these  Fritillaries  always  behave 
in  the  same  manner  from  year  to  year, 
for  the  flowers  of  F.  Elwesii  may  be  small 
and  narrow  as  if  too  weak  to  flower  pro¬ 
perly.  There  is  also  another  species 
which  behaves  somewhat  similarly, 


brown  blotch  at  the  base  of  each  seg¬ 
ment  outside  and  corresponding  to  the 
position  of  the  honey  pores  inside.  This 
serves  to  give  the  flower  distinction  and 
makes  it  an  interesting  plant  for  the  her¬ 
baceous  border. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  cultivating  this 
species  of  Fritillary,  provided  the  bulbs 
are  planted  about  4  in.  or  5  in.  deep  in 
a  free  and  well  worked  soil,  though  it  is 
probable  it  would  bloom  satisfactorily 
even  in  a  sandy  soil.  The  latter  can,  of 
course,  always  be  improved  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  top  dressings  of  better  matter, 
and  a  careful  cultivator  who  likes  to  see 
every  plant  in  his  garden  well  treated 


and 


Fritillaria  Elwesii. 
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namely,  F.  sieheana,  the  flowers  of  which 
are  sometimes  quite  devoid  of  ornament. 

In  its  best  form,  that  is,  when  the 
flowers  reach  full  size,  F.  Elwesii  is  a 
quaint  and  handsome  plant.  The  ground 
colour  is  a  light  green  and  the  tips  of  the 
segments,  both  outside  and  inside,  are 
polished  and  more  or  less  overlaid  with  a 
purple-brown.  In  the  particular  form 
here  figured  there  is  less  colouring  at  the 
Sps  of  the  segments,  but  there  is  a  large 


would  spare  no  pains  to  get  a  handsome 
plant  like  this  to  grow  and  flower  freely. 

- - 

A  New  Vegetable. 

Epicures  are  said  to  be  raving  about 
a  new  vegetable  called  Laver,  which  is  a 
marine  vegetable  found  among  the  wild 
rocks  on  the  Scottish  coast.  It  is  served 
hot  with  roast  mutton  and  looks  somewhat 
like  Spinach. 
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A  Feast  of  Tulips. 

At  the  moment  of  writing  I  am  revelling 
in  Tulips.  I  have  more  than  once  referred 
to  the  magnificent  varieties  that  bloom  in 
May.  Despite  the  shift,  our  bulbs  are 
blooming  very  well  indeed,  but  the  flowers 
I  am  specially  speaking  of  are  now  reposing 
in  a  large  bowl  upon  my  table.  It  is  my  cus¬ 
tom  to  make  a  pilgrimage  twice  a  year  to  see 
the  Tulips  and  Gladioli  grown  by  Mr.  W. 
C.  Bull,  the  well-known  Ramsgate  specialist, 
and  if  anyone  had  a  doubt  as  to  whether 
English-,  grown  bulbs  were  superior  to 
Dutch,  then  the  specimens  of  bloom  I  have 
by  me  would  convince  them.  The  above- 
named  gentleman  is  best  known  as  a  raiser 
of  Gladioli,  his  yellows  being  superb,  but  of 
late  years  he  has  taken  up  Tulips  and  Daffo¬ 
dils.  Iif  he  is  as  successful  in  raising  new 
varieties  of  these  as  he  has  been  with 
Gladioli,  we  may  expect  something  extra 
good  in  years  to  come.  As  a  Tulip  grower 
pure  and  simple,  he '  is  an  expert,  and  the 
blooms  now  before  me  are  truly  superb,  es¬ 
pecially  the  doubles,  which  are  almost  as 
large  as  Paeonies.  Safrano,  Queen  of  the 
Netherlands,  Princess  Beatrice,  Rose  d’A- 
motir,  Grand  Vanqueur,  Queen  Emma,  Rose 
Blanche,  Le  Matador,  La  Grandiose,  and 
Arabella  are  superb,  while  apart  from  Dar¬ 
wins,  such  single  sorts  as  Retroflexa,  Ele- 
gans  alba.  White  Hawk,  Queen  of  Whites, 
Couleur  de  Cardinal,  La  Reve,  Fosteriana, 
and  Ostrowskiana,  really  make  one  Tulip 
wild.  To  see  these  varieties  blooming  in  big 
hatches  is  worth  a  long  journey.  Readers 
should  make  a  point  of  getting  a  batch  of 
these  varieties  next  autumn.  The  soil  at 
St.  Lawrence  appears  to  suit  all  sorts  of 
bulbs,  for  I  never  saw  more  beautiful  Daffo¬ 
dils,  J.  B.  M.  Camm  and  Grandis  being 
magnificent.  The  old  Emperor  I  saw  4^ 
inches  across  the  perianth  a  short  time  back. 
Roses  and  Maggots. 

Leaving  the  Tulips,  I  feel  that  I  must 
grumble  about  our  May  weather.  The 
samples  we  have  had  at  times  have  been 
enough  to  make  one  a  profound  pessimist. 
Roses  which  started  strongly,  although  later 
than  usual,  are  not  pleasing  me  at  all.  The 
bitter  winds  have  damaged  the  ifoliage,  and 
the  maggot  is  even-  more  plentiful  than 
usual.  I  found  the  first  specimen,  quite  a 
tiny  one,  on  the  7th  inst.,  and  have  been 
slaughtering  them  ever  since.  Using  the 
finger  and  thumb  is  the  only  sure  remedv 
for  maggot,  and  the  bushes  must  be  fre¬ 
quently  searched,  for  the  pests  grow  raoidlv, 
and  a  big  maggot  is  a  great  eater.  Pinch 
every  leaf  that  is  rolled.  Superfluous 
shoots  below  the  buds  should  be  rubbed  out 
early,  leaving  only  two  or  three  at  the  base. 
Long  stems  are  then  available  for  cutting, 
and  the  growths  that  follow  are  much 
stronger. 

Sweet  Peas. 

Knowing  my  love  of  Sweet  Peas,  a  friend 
has  been  sending  me  small  batches  of 
blooms,  grown  under  glass.  How  sweet  they 
are,  although  size  is  verv  much  lacking  in 
some  instances.  Several  new  seedlings  show 
great  promise,  and  I  look  forward  to  seeing 
them  in  true  form  later  on.  The  poor 
weather  we  have  had  has  not  encouraged  the 
growth  of  Sweet  Peas,  but  I  am  thankful 
that  my  plants-  are  not  so  bad  as  those  of  a 
Lancashire  friend.  Frost  and  wind  did 


much  damage  early  in  the  month.  I  am  try¬ 
ing  phosphate  of  ammonia  on  some  of  my 
plants,  at  the  suggestion  of  a  big  grower. 
It  is  a  very  powerful  manure,  and  as  much 
as  will  cover  a  shilling  is  sufficient  for  two 
gallons  of  water.  The  plants  appreciate 
this  solution  sprawed  over  them,  as  well  as 
at  the  roots. 

Dahlias. 

Dahlias  should  be  in  position  now.  It  is 
a  good  plan  to  set  out  the  stakes  when  plant¬ 
ing.  The  plants-  should  bq  tied  early  to 
prevent  any  possibility  of  their  falling  over. 
Many  border  plants  are  in  need  of  stakes 
now,  and  owing  to  the  wind  I  have  found 
it  necessary  to  tie  u-p  Delphiniums,  etc., 
rather  early.  In  sheltered  situations  Pyre- 
thrums  may  not  require  stakes-,  but  in  wind 
swept  gardens  the  flowers  will  very  soon  be 
spoilt  if  not  supported. 

Half-Hardy  Annuals. 

The  planting  out  of  half-hardy  annuals  is 
pretty  well  safe  in  all  parts  now,  providing 
they  are  of  -sufficient  size.  Never  plant 
Stocks  where  wireworm  abounds. 

Wi  reworm. 

Indeed  it  is  hazardous  to  plant  anything 
where  -this  pest  is  present.  I  have  known  it 
to  injure  Roses,  while  a  friend  complains 
that  he  has  lost  many  Sweet  Peas  through 
wireworm.  Carnations  are  its  special  tit-bit, 
but  Gladioli  are  by  no  means  despised.  At 
present  I  am  dealing  with  some  ground 
that  is  alive  with  wireworm.  Meadow  land 
is  usually  full  of  it,  which  prompts  me  to 
warn  glass  house  men  to  search  all  turf  loam 
before  using  it.  The  cock  chafer  grub  and 
the  leather  jacket  grub,  too,  are  generally  in 
such  soil,  -and  they  will  make  short  work  of 
a  small  seedling.  However,  these  latter 
pests  onlv  bite  the  tops  off  vo-ung  plants, 
whereas  the  wireworm  bores  into  anything, 
and  nothing  can  save  a  plant  afteT  the  worm 
has  worked  into  the  stem. 

Bulbs  and  Seed  Pods. 

Bulbs  that  have  finished  flowering  should 
be  relieved  of  seed  pods.  Some  growers  do 
not  consider  seeding  likely  to  weaken  the 
bulbs,  but  I  do,  and  apart  from  this,  seed 
pods  of  Tulips,  Daffodils,  etc.,  are  none  too 
attractive.  Of  course  if  one  has  been  trying 
their  hand  at  cross  fertilising  naturally  pods 
will  be  allowed  to  remain,  but  as  Daffodils 
take  six  years  or  more  -to  reach  blooming 
size  I  do  not  suppose  there  are  many  who 
have  so  experimented. 

Arabis,  Aubrietia,  etc. 

Such  spring  bloomers  as  Arabis,  Aubrietia. 
Primroses,  and  Polyanthus,  should  be  lifted 
and  divided  if  additional  stock  be  required. 
The  two  first-named,  however,  always  make 
the  best  show  when  -growing  in  large  clumps. 
If  Arabis  flore  pleno  is  not  included  in  the 
garden  stock,  get  it  bv  hook  or  by  crook,  for 
it  is  the  loveliest  spring  plant  imaginable, 
and  a  long  way  ahead  of  the  single  form.  It 
divides  or  roots  from  cuttings  just  as  easily 
as  the  single  ones.  Aubrietias  are  more  liable 
to  die  off  after  dividing.  I  find  it  best  to 
cut  back  closelv  after  flowering,  and  divide 
when  new  -growth  is  pushing. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

Should  the  garden  of  anv  reader  be  suf¬ 
fering  from  drought  it  will  be.  imperative 
that  recently  planted  trees  be  watered. 


Otherwise  weak  growth,  red  spider,  and  pro. 
bably  death  will  follow. 

Red  Spider. 

Red  spider  is  becoming  a  more  and  more 
dangerous  pest,  for  it  is  making  itself  com¬ 
fortable  on  all  sorts-  of  trees.  Carefully  ex¬ 
amine  fruit  tree  foliage,  and  if  it  shew  a 
peculiar  spottiness,  and  look  unhealthy,  wet 
syringe  at  frequent  intervals. 

Hoeing  and  Weeds. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  emphasis 
the  importance  of  hoeing  among  all  fruit 
trees  and  bushes.  Weeds  are  very  persistent. 
My  new  plot  is  chock  full  of  the  Fumitory- 
weed,  yet  the  ground  was  previously  turfed". 
The  adjoining  meadow  shows  no  such  weed 
among  the  grass,  therefore  it  is  quite  patent 
that  the  seed  was  in  the  soil,  and  not  on  the 
surface  either,  for  the  turf  was  turned  to  the 
bottom  when  digging  was  in  process.  I 
dare  say  it  is  20  years  o,r  more  since  the 
land  was  cultivated,  but  nevertheless,  the 
Fumitory  is  there,  and  1  can  only  suppose 
it  to  be  a  legacy  left  by  some  slothful  farmer 
in  years  gone  -by. 

Gooseberries. 

Gooseberries  in  some  places  are  bearing 
heavily,  and  i«f  good  fruit  is  wanted  for 
ripening  it  will  be  well  to  thin  out,  using 
the  thinnings  for  pies. 

Cherries. 

Morel lo  Cherries  must  now  be  attended  to. 
New  growths  are  pushing  fast,  and  wher¬ 
ever  possible  these  should  be  fastened  in  so 
as  to  make  fruiting  wood  for  next  season. 

Other  wall  trees  will  be  needing  similar 
attention . 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Tomatos. 

Tomatos  that  are  strong  and  well  hardened 
should  now  be  planted  out,  if  a  sheltered 
position  be  available.  It  is,  however,  hardlv 
yet  safe  to  plant  out  in  the  open. 
Vegetable  Marrows. 

Marrow  plants  raised  under  glass  may  go 
out,  but  shelter  must  be  given  at  night  for  a 
week  or  so.  It  is-  by  no  means  too  late  to 
sow  seed  of  Majrow-s  and  ridge  Cucumber? 
outside.  A  hand  light  or  even  a  piece  of 
glass  laid  on  the  soil  will  encourage  quick 
germination.  Manure  heaps  are  not  at  all 
essential  for  marrow  culture.  Just  prepare  a 
station  by  working  in  some  good  manure. 
Thinning  and  Pricking  Out. 

Thinning  among  crops  is  very  necessary 
just  now.  Onions,  etc.,  are  generally  sown 
much  thicker  than  required,  but  it  is  time 
they  were  thinned  out,  if  good  stuff  is  re¬ 
quired.  This  work  is  best  done  by  hand,  and 
after  rain,  as  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
thin  out  when  the  soil  is  hard  and  dry. 
Various  green  vegetables  in  the  seed  bed 
need  the  same  attention,  but  it  is  better  to 
prick  out  the  plants  required.  Never  dis¬ 
pose  of  surplus  plants  until  those  planted  out 
are  growing  strongly  in  their  stations. 

Frame- raised  Cauliflowers  need  planting, 
and  the  various  batches  of  Celery  should  be 
attended  to. 

“  Horti.” 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

Laelias. 

There  are  several  species  and  natural  hy 
brids  among  the  Mexican  section  of  Laeliat 
that  are  worthy  of  every  consideration  by 
amateur  Orchid  growers,  and  such  kinds  a- 
L.  albida,  L.  anceps  in  its  remarkable  vari 
ations,  L.  autumnalis,  L.  majalis  and  L 
rubescens,  are  all  fairly  plentiful  and  cai 
be  procured  for  a  modest  outlay.  They  may 
be  treated  under  the  same  conditions  as  thosi 
recommended  for  Cattlevas,  but  will  grov 
under  much  cooler  and  dryer  condition? 
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ian  those  usually  maintained  in  the  Cat- 
Leya  house.  In  fact,  where  a  house  can  be 
xclusively  devoted  to  their  cultivation, 
iey  may  be  exposed  to  the  full  rays  of  the 
an  during  the  summer  season,  ample  ven- 
.lation  being  provided.  Summer  being  the 
ctive  season  of  growth,  where  even  a  por- 
ion  of  a  house  can  be  devoted  to  their  cul- 
ure,  facilities  should  be  afforded  to  admit 
,lenty  of  strong  light. 

'entilation  and  Watering. 

The  plants  require  at  this  time  an  abun- 
lance  of  moisture  both  at  the  roots  and  in 
he  atmosphere,  and  should  not  be  permitted 
0  remain  long  in  a  dry  state.  Where  a 
jouse  is  given  over  to  their  cultivation,  the 
loors,  staging,  etc.,  should  be  damped  early 
n  the  morning  as  soon  as  the  temperature 
las  risen  to  the  normal  degree',  and  with 
jright  conditions  outside  the  plants  may  be  . 
freely  syringed  overhead  from  the  end  of 
April  until  the  '  beginning  of  October. 
Ample  ventilation  should  be  supplied  dur¬ 
ing  the  morning  and  the  ventilators  closed 
early  in  the  afternoon,  damping  and  freely 
syringing  the  plants  overhead  and  permit¬ 
ting  the  sun  to  raise  the  temperature  to  100 
degrees.  Then  after  the  moisture  has  become 
distilled  a  little  the  house  may  again  be  ven¬ 
tilated  in  the  evening,  when  a  little  arti¬ 
ficial  heat  will  at  all  times  be  beneficial.  It 
will  be  found  that  where  the  plants  can  be 
grown  thus  exposed  to  plenty  of  light  they 
always  produce  their  flowers  more  freely  and 
are  finer  in  quality  after  they  have  ex¬ 
panded. 

Potting  Compost. 

The  plants  are  best  grown  in  baskets  or 
shallow  pans,  with  plenty  of  drainage,  as 
too  great  a  depth  of  potting  compost  should 
be  avoided.  A  compost  consisting  of  about 
equal  portions  of  fibrous  peat  and  sphagnum 
moss  is  the  most  durable  and  suitable.  The 
plants  do  not  require  annual  repotting  ;  in 
fact  the  less  they  are  disturbed  the  better, 
but  owing  to  the  exceedingly  dry  condition 
to  which  the  plants  are  subjected,  immedi¬ 
ately  the  flowers  have  been  removed,  the 
moss  usually  dies  on  the  surface,,  and  top¬ 
dressing  is  usually  annually  required. 
Repotting. 

The  best  time  to  attend  to  any  repotting  is 
when  the  last  made  growth  commences  to 
emit  new  roots  from  its  base,  this  being 
usually  about  the  months  of  April  and  May. 
When  plants  are  repotted  at  this  stage  the 
new  roots  get  hold  of  the  potting  compost 
and  become  re-established  with  the  least  pos¬ 
sible  chance  of  harm.  After  repotting  shade 
from  strong  sunlight  until  they  have  become 
established,  and  keep  the  atmosphere  moist 
about  them,  thus  providing  every  encourage¬ 
ment  to  hasten  root  action. 

Temperature. 

The  normal  temperature  of  the  house  may 
be  from  60  to  65  degrees  during  the  day  and 
from  55  to  60  degrees  at  night  during  the 
growing  season,  and  until  the  flower  scapes 
are  removed,  from  50  to  55  degrees  being 
ample  for  the  resting  season,  when  the  at¬ 
mosphere  as  well  as  the  root  moisture  should 
be  reduced  to  its  lowest  minimum.  Only 
sufficient  root  moisture  is  necessary  during 
the  dormant  season  to  keep  the  pseudo-bulbs 
and  foliage  in  a  plump  state. 

H.  J.  Chapman. 


The  Amateur’s  Greenhouse. 

Genistas  or  Cytisuses. 

Plants  which  were  cut  back  as  advised 
about  three  weeks  ago  will  now  be  breaking 
into  growth,  and  should  be  considered  with 
regard  to  repotting.  Young  plants  which  it 
is  wished  to  grow  into  specimens  may  be  re¬ 
potted  each  year,  but  older  plants  will  go  on, 
year  after  year,  in  the  same  sized  pots  if  af¬ 
forded  an  annual  top-dressing.  I  have 


grown  plants  in  this  way  which  were  over 
ten  years  old,  and  still  in  only  6in.  pots. 
Such  specimens  make  but  little  annual 
growth,  but  they  flower  amazingly.  The 
flower  racemes  are,  however,  short,  and  if 
one  wants  flue  racemes  an  annual  potting  is 
best.  Use  peat  and  sand  where  possible, 
adding  a  fourth  part  of  fibrous  loam  if  the 
peat  is  spongy.  Keep  the  plants  well 
syringed  after  potting,  and  stand  them  out 
of  doors  when  growth  is  finished. 

Shading. 

The  fearfully  hot  weather  which  charac¬ 
terised  the  second  week  of  May  caused  a  rush 
to  be  made  for  the  shading  materials,  as  even 
hardened  plants  suffered  in  the  sudden 
change  from  cold  to  heat.  I  am  greatly 
against  permanent  shading  on  greenhouses, 
as  it  does  a  great  deal  of  harm.  If  the  house 
is  such  that  roller  blinds  cannot  be  fitted,  I 
would  strongly  advise  that  Summer  Cloud 
be  painted  on  the  glass.  This  looks  well, 
feels  cool,  and  is  transparent  in  hot  weather. 
A  length  of  tiffany  fastened  to  two  poles 
makes  a  splendid  blind  for  a  low  pitched 
house,  and  can  be  rolled  up  at  will ;  but 
blinds  should  not  be  used  until  the  sun 
reaches  the  house,  and  should  be  rolled  up 
as  soon  as  the  sun  loses  power. 

Watering  and  Damping  Down. 

These  operations  are  closely  allied  to  shad¬ 
ing,  the  sun  which  makes  the  shade  desirable 


Nothing  teaches  -patience  like  a  gar¬ 
den.  All  have  to  wait  for  the  fruits 
of  the  earth.  You  may  go  round  and 
watch  the  opening  bud  from  day  to 
day;  but  it  takes  its  own  time,  and 
you  cannot  urge  it  on  faster  than  it 
will.  If  forced  it  is  only  torn  to 
pieces.  All  the  best  results  of  a  gar¬ 
den,  like  those  of  life,  are  slowly  but 
regularly  progressive.  Each  year  does 
a  work  that  nothing  but  a  year  can 
do.  “  Learn  to  labour  and  to  wait,” 
is  one  of  the  best  lessons  of  a  garden. 
All  that  is  good  takes  time,  and  comes 
only  by  growth. 


} 


also  increasing  the  needs  of  the  plants  in  the 
way  of  moisture.  In  watering,  the  wisdom 
of  not  letting  down  the  blinds  too  early  will 
be  perceived.  When  the  blinds  are  used  too 
early  or  too  late  the  surface  soil  in  the  pots 
does  not  dry  out,  and  consequently  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  tell  which  plants  require  water ;  if 
the  sun  reaches  the  plants  for  a  few  minutes, 
all  doubt  on  this  point  is  dispelled,  and 
watering  can  be  quickly  and  efficiently  done. 
A  plant  which  has  any  appearance  of  being 
dry  should  be  watered  at  this  season,  as 
little  harm  can  be  done,  unless  the  plant  has 
recently  been  shifted  into  a  much  larger  pot. 
Watering  finished,  all  the  plants  not  in 
flower  should  be  well  syringed,  taking  care 
that  the  undersides  of  the  foliage  get  their 
share  of  moisture.  Then  throw  water  on  the 
floor  and  under  the  stages,  and  let  down  the 
blinds,  and  you  should  be  able  to  see  that 
the  plants  have  grown  on  next  entering  the 
house. 

Pot  Roses. 

As  these  finish  flowering  they  mav  be 
placed  out  cif  doors.  First  free  them  from 
red  spider  by  deluging  the  foliage  forciblv 
with  cold  water,  and  cut  away  cleanly  all 
weak,  . puny  shoots  which  interfere  with  bet¬ 


ter  ones.  Place  the  plants  in  a  semi-shady 
spot  for  a  few  days  after  turning  them  out, 
and  then  plunge  the  pots  in  ashes  to  their 
brims,  in  an  open,  sunny  position.  Con¬ 
tinue  to  well  water  them,  and  also  give  a 
lictle  liquid  manure  to  assist  any  backward 
growth.  Climbing  Roses  in  tit®  house  may 
be  pruned  immediately  flowering  is  finished, 
and  encouraged  to  grow  again. 

Early  Tomatos. 

As  the  early  Tomatos  come  into  fruit  they 
should  be  top-dressed.  I  prefer  good  fibrous 
loam — not  too  much  of  it — for  this  dressing, 
to  which  has  been  added  a  little  artificial 
manure.  A  small  handful  of  bone  flour  to 
a  loin,  pot  works  wonders  with  the  plants 
and  fruits  later,  but  it  is  such  fine  stuff  that 
it  should  not  be  dusted  on  the  soil  in  the 
pots  direct,  or  much  will  be  lost.  Olay’s 
Fertiliser  is  a  first-rate  Tomato  manure,  and 
Ichthemic  Guano  is  greatly  esteemed  by 
trade  growers. 

Planting  Out  Cyclamens. 

If  there  is  a  nice  shady  border  of  open, 
sandy  soil  in  the  garden,  by  all  means  plant 
out  the  Cyclamens  for  the  summer,  instead 
df  keeping  them  in  pots.  Ordinary  garden 
soil  should  have  coarse  sand  and  well  de¬ 
cayed  leafmould  worked  into  it  before  plant¬ 
ing.  Plant  the  corms  so  that  their  surface  is 
about  level  with  that  of  the  soil,  and  give  a 
good  watering.  This  should  cause  the  soil 
to  settle  down  below  the  crown  of  the  corm, 
an  important  matter,  as  otherwise  the  flower 
and  leaf  buds  would  decay.  Summer  culture 
will  consist  of  keeping  the  soil  stirred  and 
free  from  weeds,  and  in  sprinkling  the 
corms  with  a  rosed  can  in  the  evenings  of 
hot  days. 

Peaches. 

As  soon  as  the  fruit  has  set  the  trees 
should  be  vigorously  syringed  to  clear  away 
all  dead  blooms.  If  green  flv  has  increased 
while  the  trees  have  been  kept  dry  for  flower¬ 
ing,  give  two  light  fumigations  on  succes¬ 
sive  evenings,  ventilating  and  syringing  the 
house  early  the  next  morning.  Syringing 
should  now  be  done  regularly  twice  a  day, 
unless  the  weather  turn  wet  and  cold.  Keep 
the  borders  thoroughly  moist  always  now, 
and  do  not  be  deceived  by  a  few  inches  of 
wet  surface  soil.  A  good  soaking  of  liquid 
manure  now  will  help  the  fruits  to  swell. 
Superfluous  ones  should  be  rubbed  off  early, 
but  leave  a  few  extra  until  after  the  stoning 
period. 

“  Sunnyside.” 


- f+4 - 

R.H.S _ Hyacinth  Prizes,  1908. 

The  Royal  Dutch  Bulb  Growers’  Society 
at  Haarlem  have  offered  to  present,  and 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  have  ac¬ 
cepted,  the  undermentioned  prizes  for 
forced  Hyacinths,  to  be  competed  for  at 
the  R.H.S.  show  at  Vincent  Square,  West¬ 
minster1,  on  Tuesday,  March  31,  1908. 
Each  bulb  must  be  in  a  separate  pot  (size 
optional1),  and  all  must  have  been  forced 
entirely  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland.  No 
exhibit  may  contain  more  than  two  speci¬ 
mens  of  any  one  variety,  and  no  exhibitor 
mav  exhibit  in  more  than  one  class.  Divi¬ 
sion  I.,  for  amateurs  and  gentlemen’s 
gardeners. — Class  3:  18  Hyacinths;  first 
prize,  ,£8  8s.  ;  2nd,  £4  4s.  Class  4:  12 
Hvacinths  ;  first  prize,  £6  6s.  ;  2nd,  £3  3s. 
Class  q  :  6  Hyacinths :  first  prize,  /j4  4s.  ; 
2nd,  £2  2S.  Division  II.,  for  nurserymen. 
— Class  6:  24  Hyacinths;  first  prize.  ^8 
8s.  ;  2nd,  ^4  4s.  Class  7:  18  Hyacinths; 
first  prize,  £6  6s.  ;  2nd.  £3  3s.  Class  8  : 
12  Hyacinths;  first  prize,  ^(4  4s.;  2nd, 
£2  2S. 
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Sweet  Peas. 


WORK  FOR  MAY. 


In  May  the  enthusiasm  of  Sweet  Pea 
lovers  will  run  very  high,  for  during  this 
month  a  great  change  will  take  place  in 
the  plants.  Those  that  after  fourteen 
weeks’  growth  commence  the  month  with 
a  height  of  only  six  inches  will  end  it 
with  a  stature  three  or  four  times  as  great, 
and  the  plants  generally  will  show  great 
improvement. 

In  a  few  cases  the  Sweet  Peas  will  be  in 
bloom  by  the  end  of  May.  Where  they 
are  not,  the  enthusiast  may  have  a  fore¬ 
taste  of  the  joys  to  come  by  visiting  the 
Temple  Show,  which  will  be  held  during 
the  last  week  of  this  month,  and  at  which 
several  of  the  leading  specialists  will  pro¬ 
bably  Exhibit. 

This  season  promises  to  be  more  in¬ 
teresting  than  any  of  its  predecessors, 
chiefly  because  of  the  record  number  of 
novelties  that  have  been  distributed. 
Already  we  are  able  to  obtain  some  idea 
as  to  the  growth  of  the  new  varieties.  The 
Countess  Spencer  group  are  all  remark¬ 
ably  strong,  but  Frank  Dolby  and  A.  J. 
Cook  do  not  seem  to  be  quite  so  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Time,  however,  will  probably  remedy 
this  defect.  Horace  Wright — a  variety  of 
which  much  is  expected — appears  to  be  an¬ 
other  somewhat  dwarf-growing  variety.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  several  of  the  recent 
Eckford  novelties  have  had  this  charac¬ 
teristic,  Black  Michael,  Henry  Eckford, 
and  Queen  Alexandra  being  cases  in  point. 
The  two  latter  varieties  probably  inherit 
it  from  Coccinea,  through  Scarlet  Gem. 

Mrs.  R.  F.  Felton  is  a  variety  that  will 
be  closely  watched  this  year,  for  while,  in 
some  quarters,  it  is  looked  upon  as  being 
the  finest  cream  Sweet  Pea,  in  others  it  is 
considered  to  be  identical  with  Mrs.  Col¬ 
lier,  the  cream  form  of  Dorothy  Eckford 
or  Miss  Willmott. 

Another  very  important  question  for 
solution  this  year  is  that  of  the  relative 
merits  of  the  various  deep  pink  selections 
from  Countess  Spencer  that  are  now  on 
the  market.  These  number  at  least  eight, 
and  are  from  various  sources,  and  go 
under  various  names.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  any  authority  would  yet  like  to  say 
definitely  which  of  them  is  the  best,  or 
which,  if  any,  of  them  are  identical ;  there 
is  a  possibility  that  one  or  more  of  them 
may  prove  unfixed.  If  they  come  true, 
Countess  Spencer  will  probably  lose  the 
position  of  the  head  of  the  pink  section. 
The  two  finest  varieties  of  this  colour  that 
have  yet  been  shown  are  Audrey  Crier  and 
May  Malcolm,  but  although  these  are  bv 
this  time  well  known,  they  are  not  yet  in 
commerce.  They  are  both  of  the  waved 
form,  and  several  experts  declare  them  to 
be  identical. 

As  early  as  possible  in  May  any  plant¬ 
ing  out  that  may  have  been  left  over  from 
April  should  be  completed.  During  this 
month,  also,  it  will  be  necessary  to  com¬ 
plete  the  staking,  and  when  the  young 
plants  start  into  rapid  growth,  care  should 


be  taken  that  they  grow  up  the  sticks  pro¬ 
perly.  It  may  be  helpful  at  times  to  tie 
them  in  their  proper  positions.  In  the 
case  of  clumps  all  the  shoots  should  be 
trained  to  climb  up  the  outside,  otherwise 
they  are  liable  to  form  a  tangled  mass  in 
the  centre,  and  thus  to  spoil  their  beauties. 

On  light  soils  it  is  wise  to  give  a  mulch 
of  manure  on  both  sides  of  the  rows.  Be¬ 
sides  feeding  the  plants,  this  tends  to  keep 
the  ground  moist  by  checking  evaporation. 
This  latter  end  is  served  also  by  the  prac¬ 
tice  adopted  by  some  growers  of  spreading 
lawn  mowings  over  the  ground. 

On  heavy  soils,  too,  a  mulch  is  bene¬ 
ficial,  although  not  so  important  as  on 
light  ones,  for  on  the  former  the  same  end 
may  be  served  by  a  constant  use  of  the 
Dutch  hoe.  The  use  of  this  tool  is  by  no 
means  properly  appreciated  by  amateurs, 
as  the  surface  of  the  ground  should  always 
be  broken  up  whenever  it  shows  a  tendency 
to  become  caked.  When  using  the  hoe, 
be  careful  that  the  stems  of  the  Sweet  Peas 
are  not  cut  through.  This  caution  may 
not  seem  to  be  required,  but  it  is  wonder¬ 
ful  how  easily  an  accident  may  happen. 

All  the  time  that  the  Sweet  Peas  are  in 
their  small  stages  a  most  careful  watch 
should  be  kept  for  slugs  and  snails,  for  if 
early  steps  are  not  taken,  these  creatures 
do  a  great  deal  of  damage  in  a  very  short 
time. 

If  the  present  weather  continue  there  will 
be  little  need  of  artificial  watering,  but  in 
June  drier  weather  may  prevail,  and  the 
application  of  water  may  do  good,  but  do 
not  be  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  commence. 
When  the  plants  come  into  flower  feeding 
may  be  started,  but  in  all  cases  guard 
against  using  the  manure  too  strong.  A 
glance  at  the  “  Sweet  Pea  Annual  ”  shows 
that  the  liquid  from  animal  droppings  and 
soot  water  are  favourites  with  many 
growers.  I  hope  to  touch  more  On  the 
subject  of  watering  and  feeding  next 
month.  By  the  time  those  remarks  appear 
most  readers  will  have  Sweet  Peas  in 
bloom.  May  their  best  hopes  be  realised. 

G.  F.  Drayson. 
- - 

Reading  and  District  Gardeners’  MHtual  Im¬ 
provement  Association. 

There  was  a  very  large  attendance  of 
members  at  the  last  meeting  of  this  asso¬ 
ciation,  which  was  held  in  the  Abbey  Hall, 
and  presided  over  by  Mr.  W.  Turnham. 
The  committee  had  arranged  some  very 
interesting  competitions,  and  these  proved 
a  great  success.  The  first  held  was  the 
making  of  a  gentleman’s  buttonhole  and 
lady’s  spray,  for  members,  excepting  head 
gardeners  and  foremen.  For  this  class 
there  were  eight  competitors.  For  the 
buttonhole  Violets  were  used,  and  for  the 
spray  buds  of  William  Allen  Richardson 
Rose.  The  judges  (Messrs.  Bailey,  Foster, 
Mabbot  and  Winsor)  awarded  the  prizes 
as  follows : — First  prize,  Royal  Horticul¬ 


tural  Society’s  A.  S.  silver  medal,  Mr.  W. 
H.  Watson,  The  Gardens,  Holme  Park, 
Sonning;  second  prize,  10s.  6d.,  Mr.  J. 
Busby,  The  Gardens,  Bear  Wood;  third 
prize,  7s.  6d.,  Mr.  A.  H.  Hoskins,  The 
Gardens,  Park  Place,  Henley-on-Thames ; 
fourth  prize,  5s.,  Mr.  A.  Bone,  The  Gar¬ 
dens,  Sidmouth  Grange  arley. 

The  second  competiti  was  open  to  all. 

and  was  for  five  small  ses  arranged  for 
effect  and  suitable  f>  .  breakfast  table. 
Twenty-three  entries  were  received  for  this. 
The  flowers  used  were  Narcissi.  This 
produced  a  keen  competition,  and  the 
judges  had  no  easy  task  to  allocate  the 
prizes,  which  were  awarded  as  follows 
First  prize,  silver  medal,  Mr.  W.  H.  Wat¬ 
son;  second  prize,  10s.  6d.,  Mr.  C.  Dealey, 
Reading;  third  prize,  7s.  6d. ,  Mr.  T.  Judd, 
The  Gardens,  Hatchgate,  Reading ; 
fourth  prize,  5s.,  Mr.  F.  Tugwood,  The 
Gardens,  Shooter’s  Hill,  Pangbourne ; 
fifth  prize,  3s.  6d.,  Mr.  F.  Johnson,  The 
Gardens,  Maiden  Erleigh ;  sixth  prize, 
2s.  6d.,  Mr.  H.  C.  Loader,  The  Gardens. 
Holme  Grange,  Wokingham.  The  vases 
(one  hundred  and  fifteen)  were  kindly  lent 
by  Messrs.  Watson  and  Son,  Minster 
Street. 

A  magnificent  display  of  cut  flowers  was 
made  by  the  members,  and  the  ne!xt  morn¬ 
ing  these  were  conveyed  to  the  Royal 
Berkshire  Hospital.  In  addition  a  collec¬ 
tion  was  taken  at  the  meeting  in  aid  of 
the  funds  of  the  hospital,  and  a  sum  of 
about  sixty  shillings  was  realised. 

Mr.  C.  Foster,  of  the  University  Col¬ 
lege  Gardens,  exhibited  a  box  of  magni¬ 
ficent  fruits  of  Royal  Sovereign  Straw¬ 
berries,  large  in  size  and  of  excellent 
colour.  This  exhibit  attracted  much  at¬ 
tention. 

- - 

Why  Are  Some  Flowers  Altogether  Barren? 

At  the  outset,  a  distinction  must  be 
made  between  flowers  which  are  sterile 
when  insects  are  excluded,  and  those 
which  are  incapable  of  fertilisation  with 
their  own  pollen,  or  self-sterile,  as  Dar¬ 
win  terms  them.  In  the  former  case 
sterility  is  merely  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
pollen  is  prevented  from  reaching'  the 
stigma,  or  that  the  pollen  and  the  stigma 
mature  at  different  times.  In  the  latter 
class  there  are  a  number  of  plants  that 
are  sterile  even  w'here  insects  are  given 
even'  opportunity  of  fertilising  them 
This  is  the  case  of  five  species  of  Passi- 
flora,  several  species  of  Verbascum,  and 
a  large  number  of  Brazilian  Orchids.  In 
the  last  instance  it  was  found  that  the  pol¬ 
len  was  often  actually  poisonous  to-  the 
plant.  But  the  examination  is  not  yet 
complete,  as  the  fact  of  self-sterility  can¬ 
not  be  proved  except  by  protecting  the 
plant  from  insects,  and  then  fertilising  it 
by  pollen  of  other  plants  and  by  its  own 
pollen.  It  is,  however,  ascertained  that 
the  phenomenon  is  found  at  random 
throughout  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom. 
The  causes  of  it  are  due  to  environment. 
Plants  self-sterile  in  Brazil  become  fertile 
in  England ;  plants  sterile  in  spring  be¬ 
come  fertile  later  in  the  season.  Darwin 
concluded  from  this  that  some  degree  of 
differentiation  in  the  productive  system  is 
necessary  for  the  full  fertility  of  plants. 
Self-sterility  must  be  regarded,  then,  as 
an  incidental  result,  dependent  on  the  con¬ 
ditions  to  which  plants  have  been  sub¬ 
jected,  such  as  excess  of  heat,  manure, 
moisture,  and  the  like. 
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Tf?e  Opion  pig.  (Anthomyia  ccpannn). 

Signs  of  Attack.— Eradication.— Prevention. 


"N 


The  ravages  caused  by  this  loathsome 
■rest  in  some  seasons  is  really  appalling. 
)ne  distinct  cause  of  a  great  deal  of  their 
lepredations  is  ignorance  on  the  part  of 
nany  who  grow  this  crop  to  recognise  its 
presence  in  the  bed  till  too  late.  This 


The  Onion  Fly ;  A,  the  grub;B,  the 
-pupa;  C,  the  perfect  fly. 

hen  allows  of  the  fly  to  properly  mature 
and  escape,  thereby  rapidly  increasing 
since  there  are  several  generations  during 
1  year. 

The  flies  lay  their  eggs  from  May  on- 
vards  during  the  summer,  depositing  them 
in  the  Onions  at  the  base  of  the  leaves 
ind  just  above  ground.  Provided  the 
veather  is  favourable  these  hatch  out  in  a 
reek,  and  at  once  commence  to  feed  on 
:he  Onion,  by  boring  their  way  through 
:he  bulb  or  swelling  part,  passing  from 
one  plant  to  another. 

The  maggots  are  of  a  dirty  white  colour, 
tbout  %  inch  long,  pointed  at  the  end,  with 
n  blunt  tail.  These  remain  in  the  larvae 
■tate,  feeding  on  the  Onions  for  about  a 
ortnight,  when  they  pass  into  the  chrysalis 
>tage,  generally  leaving  the  Onion  and 
mtering  the  soil  for  the  purpose.  In  this 
stage  they  are  hardlv  of  the  same  length 
is  the  larvae,  and  of  a  brown  colour.  They 
hus  remain  for  nearly  three  weeks,  when 
hev  come  forth  a  perfect  winged  insect. 
These  also  lay  eggs,  which  in  turn  pro- 
luce  maggots,  etc. ;  hence  will  be  seen  the 
tecessity  of  dealing  at  once  with  all 
ittacks. 

Signs  of  Attack. — The  indications  by 
vhich  its  presence  becomes  known  are  the 
turning  yellow  of  the  first  leaves,  which 
ater  turn  white ;  or  the  drooping  over  of 
he  same  on  to  the  ground,  even  though 
freen,  whilst  the  others  are  flabby  to  the 
ouch  instead  of  being  crisp  or  firm.  The 
rork  of  the  maggots  causes  the  bulb  part 
0  decay  and  often  give  off  a  most  unplea- 
ant  odour.  When  pulled  it  will  be  found 
he  plant  parts  easily.  Apart  from  these 
adications  it  is  quite  possible  to  discover 


and  see  the  eggs  six  or  eight  in  number 
on  the  Onions  before  they  become  hatched, 
if  the  latter  are  examined  early  and  well. 
This  takes  time,  therefore  seldom  done,  or 
the  results  would  be  less  disastrous. 

Eradication.-  There  should  be  no  de¬ 
lay,  but  upon  the  first  sign  of  attack  to 
apply  measures  with  a  view  to  check  the 
spread,  and  if  possible  destroy  those  in 
existence.  The  following  can  be  recom¬ 
mended.  To  lift  each  infested  plant  to¬ 
gether  with  a  quantity  of  the  surrounding 
soil  and  destroy  by  burning.  To  im¬ 
mediately  water  the  bed  with  a  solution  of 
paraffin,  soft  soap,  and  water,  2  ozs.  of 
soap,  1  wineglassful  of  paraffin  to  each 
gallon  of  boiling  water,  the  whole  well 
churned  to  get  the  oil  well  mixed  with  the 
water,  use  when  cold.  This  is  properly 
termed  paraffin  emulsion. 

An  application  of  salt  and  soot  scattered 
thinly  over  the  beds  and  hoed  lightly  in 
afterwards  helps  to  destroy  the  maggots. 
One  peck  of  each  well  mixed  is  sufficient 
for  80  to  100  square  yards.  Soot  and 
lime  may  also  be  used  instead  of  the 
former,  if  desired,  2  pecks  of  lime  and  one 
of  soot  to  the  same  quantity  of  ground. 


2.  Grubs  of  the  Onion  Fly  in  the  Onion 
bulb. 

Prevention. — In  all  cases  this  is  better 
than  cure,  and  should  be  particularly  em¬ 
ployed  in  regard  to  this  pest,  the  chief 
being  to  avoid  again  cropping  infested 
ground  for  one  or  two  seasons ;  to  deeply 
dig  the  ground  in  autumn  (trenching  pre¬ 
ferable)  and  giving  a  good  dressing  with 
gas  lime,  failing  which  ordinary  lime,  this 
to  destroy  the  pupae,  in  which  state  the 
flies  spend  the  winter,  usually  in  the  soil. 
Make  use  of  the  soot  and  lime  mixture 
both  previous  to  sowing  the  seed  and  after 
the  latter  are  up  in  the  form  of  top-dres¬ 
sing.  Frequent  waterings  with  the  paraffin 
emulsion  after  the  plants  are  up  is  also  a 
good  preventive.  The  better  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  ground  and  greater  encourage¬ 
ment  given  to  the  plants  to  grow  and 
make  headway  whilst  young  the  more 
favourable  becomes  their  chance  of  escape 
from  attack. 

Reference  to  Sketches. — Fig.  1.  The 
three  stages  of  the  fly;  A.,  larva;  B., 
pupa;  C.,  perfect  insect  (magnified).  Fig. 
2.  Onion  plant  being  attacked  by  the 
larva  or  maggot.  Fig.  3.  Plant  show¬ 
ing  signs  of  attack,  also  maggots  within 
the  bulb.  Geo.  D.  Rowles. 


The  Temple  Flower  Show. 

The  great  annual  spring  flower  show  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  takes 
place  in  the  Inner  Temple  Gardens,  Lon¬ 
don,  on  May  28th  and  the  two  following 
days,  and  given  fine  weather  this  im¬ 
portant  horticultural  event  is  likely  to  draw 
larger  crowds  of  sightseers  than  ever, 
whilst  the  space  available  for  exhibitors 
will  probably,  if  that  Ire  possible,  have  to 
be  augmented.  The  show  will  be  open  on 
May  28th  from  12.30  to  7  p.m.,  the  price  of 
admission  to  the  public  being  7s.  6d.  ;  on 
the  29th  from  9  a. nr.  to  7  p.m.,  admission 
2s.  6d.  ;  and  on  the  30th  from  9  a.m.  to 
6  p.m.,  admission  is.  Fellows  of  the 
society  are  admitted  free  on  showing  their 
tickets  of  membership.  Lieutenant 
Charles  Godfrey’s  Military  Band  will  play 
on  the  lawn  each  day. 

- - 

A  Chat  About 

Herbaceous 
N„  ,  Borders. 


Every  gardener,  whether  amateur  or  pro¬ 
fessional,  can  admire  a  well  furnished  her¬ 
baceous  border.  Whether  it  is  for  cut 
flowers,  long  season  of  flowering,  or  for 
garden  decoration,  no  other  plants  will 
yield  more  satisfactory  results.  However 
bright  the  flower  beds  may  be,  the  border 
is  in  the  running,  and  during  wet  spells 
the  washed-out  appearance  is  not  nearly  so 
pronounced  as  in  the  beds. 

The  ideal  flower  border  is  one  facing 
south-west  at  the  foot  of  an  old  wall. 
Flowers  are  earlier,  and  are  produced 


g.  Pupae  of  the  Onion  Fly  projecting  out  of 
the  bulb. 
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farther  on  in  the  season  than  in  other 
aspects.  The  wall  also  makes  such  a  de¬ 
sirable  background  with  a  proper  selection 
of  plants,  such  as  shrubs,  Clematis,  of 
which  there  are  now  so  many  beautiful 
varieties,  and  Roses,  of  which  I  consider 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  Wiiliam  A.  Richardson, 
-Madame  Alfred  Carriere,  Reine  Olga  de- 
Wurtemburg,  Carmine  Pillar,  and 
Dorothy  Perkins  should  be  amongst  those 
selected.  Of  shrubs,  I  should  confine 
the  selection  to  early  flowering  subjects,  as 
Chimonanthus  fragrans,  Forsythia  sus- 
pensa,  Jasminum  nudiflorum,  Daphne 
Mezereum,  Pyrus  japonica,  and  its  varie¬ 
ties,  Iverria  japonica,  Magnolia  conspicua, 
and  M.  steliata.  The  wall  will  then  be 
found  especially  valuable  in  the  spring 
when  the  greater  part  of  the  perennials 
are  hardly  through  the  ground.  These 
shrubs  should  be  tied  loosely  to  the  wall, 
keeping  in  mind  the  natural  habit  of  the 
plants  rather  than  neatly  trained  speci¬ 
mens,  as  if  they  were  Peach  trees.  The 
selection  of  Clematis  may  be  late  flowering- 
varieties  of  the  Jackmanii  type.  In  Sep¬ 
tember  and  October  there  are  so  many 
yellow  flowering  plants  at  the  back  of  the 
border  that  something  seems  required  to 
break  the  monotony.  The  grand  colours 
of  these  do  this  effectually.  Tastes  differ 
no  doubt,  but  to  me  these  gorgeous  colours 
combined  with  the  yellows  are  exceeding 
rich  in  their  effect  in  the  autumn  days. 

If  it  happens  to  be  a  retaining  wall  at 
the  back  of  the  border,  the  owner  may  in¬ 
dulge  in  the  pleasure  of  wall  gardening. 
This  is  a  delightful  way  of  growing  the 
commoner  rock  plants,  and  well  repays 
any  extra  trouble  in  taking  out  stones  or 
bricks,  forming  pockets,  sowing  seeds  of 
annuals,  etc. 

For  garden  scenery  the  border  running 
north  and  south,  with  a  walk  or  lawn  all 
round  it,  is  very  effective.  The  plants 
in  the  centre  being  staked  out  and  seen 
from  .all  sides,  and  if  the  border  is  slightly 
raised,  this  will  be  considerably 
heightened,  especially  so  if  strong  grow¬ 
ing  plants  occupy  the  central  positions,  or 
permanent  plants  such  as  hardy  Bamboos, 
Tree  Paeonies,  and  Japanese  Cherries 
(Cerasus  Pseudo-cerasus).  H.  ARNOLD. 
- - 

Hugh  Low  and  Co.  at  Mannheim. 

Among  the  successful  competitors  in 
the  Orchid  classes  at  the  Jubilee  Exhibi¬ 
tion  of  Art  and  Horticulture,  which  opened 
at  Mannheim,  Germany,  on  May  ist, 
were  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  of  Bush 
Hill  Park.  The  exhibits  of  this  firm, 
which  filled  one  entire  long  table,  com¬ 
prised  a  large  and  interesting  group  re¬ 
presenting  most  of  the  Orchid  families 
in  cultivation,  and  were  awarded  two  first 
and  one  second  prize.  Messrs.  Low  also 
received  a  Gold  Medal  for  a  group  of 
Anglo-American  perpetual  flowering  Car¬ 
nations,  in  which  were  included  several 
novelties.  The  scarlet  Britannia  was  ac¬ 
knowledged  to  be  the  finest  of  its  colour 
ever  exhibited  in  Germany,  and  although 
some  sorts  had  suffered  on  account  of  the 
long  journey,  this  variety  was  in  perfect 
form.  At  no  time  did  the  attendance 
at  the  flower  show  seem  very  numerous, 
neither  .was  the  genuine  enthusiasm  to  be 
seen  at  similar  shows  in  England  at  all 
noticeable ;  however,  if  the  Germans  ex¬ 
celled  in  cultivation  as  they  do  in  artistic 
arrangement,  we  English  would  be  out¬ 
classed. 
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Address :  The  Editor,  The  Gardening 
World,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may 
cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions 
should  b:  as  brief  as  -possible  and  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a  separate  sheet 
of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make 
the  best  use  of  this  column  are  i-nvited  to 
prepare  and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline 
drawing  or  plan  of  their  gardens ,  indicating 
the  position  of  beds  and  lawns,  the  charac¬ 


ter  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall;  posi¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  garden ,  orchard,  etc.  The 
north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  over¬ 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  It 
should  also  be  stated  whether  the  garden  is 
fiat  or  on  a  declivity,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  marked.  Particulars  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soil  will  also  help  us  to  give 
satisfactory  replies.  When  such  plans  are 
received  they  will  be  carefully  filed,  with  the 
name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and  will  be 
consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an  enquiry 
is  sent. 


STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

185  2.  Lapagreria  Unhealthy. 

I  have  a  Lapageria  which  is  not  very 
healthy.  There  are  ten  hard  stems  growing 
up  from  it  which  bear  no  leaves.  What  can 
I  do  with  it  in  order  to  make  it  send  up 
young  shoots  from  the  bottom?  It  is  grow¬ 
ing  in  a  16  in.  pot  and  against  a  wall  in 
the  conservatory.  (D.  McNally,  Ireland). 

We  suspect  there  is  something  wrong  with 
the  roots  of  the  plant  or  the  soil,  seeing  that 
the  plant  has  got  into  such  a  bad  condition. 
The  drainage  may  be  bad  or  the  soil  hard 
and  thoroughly  exhausted.  We  should  sug¬ 
gest  repotting  even  if  into  the  same  size  pot. 
Reduce  the  ball  of  soil  considerably,  tak¬ 
ing  care  of  every  sound  root  which  you  find. 
If  any  of  these  are  decayed  you  should  cut 
them  back  to  a  sound  piece.  Several  of  the 
oldest  stems  should  also  be  cut  away  from 
the  base  which  may  give  inducement  to  fresh 
ones  to  spring  up  from  the  base.  Make  up 
a  compost  of  two  parts  of  peat,  one  part 
fibrous  loam,  with  a  good  proportion  of  sand. 
Some  lumps  of  charcoal  about  the  size  of 
Hazelnuts  would  also  prove  serviceable  in 
keeping  the  soil  open  and  porous.  We  think 
it  is  quite  likely  that  the  soil  is  getting  into 
a  too  solid  condition  and  the  roots  cannot 
get  sufficient  air  to  enable  them  to  perform 
their  functions  properly.  Drain  the  pot 
well,  so  that  no  stagnant  moisture  will  re¬ 
main  in  the  bottom.  Watering  should  be 
carefully  done  until  the  plant  commences  to 
sprout  afresh.  If  the  plant  is  not  diseased 
we  think  this  will  cause  it  to  renew  its  work. 
185  3.  Exhibiting:  Passion  Flowers. 

Looking  through  The  Gardening  World 
of  July  22nd,  1905,  p.  589,  re  a  Passion 
Flower  you  mention,  Percy  Waterer,  Esq., 
exhibited  a  splendid  lot  of  cut  flowers.  Can 
you  tell  me  how  I  can  show  the  same,  as  I 
find  after  having  cut  them  for  twelve  hours 
they  close  up?  Can  I  cut  back  to  the  old 
wood?  (Uncle  Boffin,  East  Ham,  Essex). 

Some  Passion  Flowers  are  not  very  long 
lived,  and  you  do  not  tell  us  what  species 
you  grow.  We  presume  it  is  Passifiora 
caerulea.  The  flowers  should  be  cut  on  the 
morning  of  the  exhibition,  selecting  those 
which  are  just  on  the  point  of  expansion. 
Those  which  have  been  expanded  for  some 
time  on  the  plant  would  not  be  likely  to  re¬ 
main  open  for  any  length  of  time  in  the 
cut  state.  Poppies,  such  as  the  Iceland  and 
Shirley  Poppies,  require  to  be  cut  while 
still  in  bud,  and  they  not  only  open  in  water, 
but  remain  fresh  for  a  longer  time  than  if 
cut  after  they  are  fully  expanded.  If  ymu 


could  cut  the  Passion  Flower  some  hours 
before  starting  for  the  Exhibition  and  put 
them  in  water  so  as  to  saturate  the  stems, 
we  think  this  would  give  them  a  better 
chance  of  remaining  fresh  when  they  arrive 
on  the  scene  of  the  exhibition.  The  Passion 
Flower  exhibited  by  Percy  Waterer,  Esq., 
was  P.  quadrangularis  Bonapartii,  which  we 
think  is  rather  more  durable  -  than  P. 
caerulea. 

1854.  Name  and  Treatment  of  Plant- 

Will  you  give  me  the  name,  date  of  intro¬ 
duction,  and  what  country  it  comes  from,  of 
the  Cactus  enclosed,  and  the  growing  nature? 
(Cacti,  Middlesex). 

The  specimen  you  sent  is  Gasteria  verru¬ 
cosa,  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  introduced  to  this  country  in  1731.  It 
should  be  potted  in  a  compost  of  two  parts 
of  fibrous  loam,  one  part  of  peat,  a  little 
decayed  cow  manure  with  a  good  sprinkling 
of  brick  rubbish,  that  is,  a  soft  red  brick 
broken  up  into  small  lumps  about  the  size 
of  Hazelnuts  with  the  fine  dust  left  in.  A 
sixty  size  pot  would  be  sufficient  for  a  small 
plant  and  a  forty-eight  size  pot  would  con¬ 
tain  a  larger  plant  for  a  number  of  years 
growing  slowly.  It  may  be  grown  in  a 
greenhouse  or  in  a  dwelling  house  window 
fully  exposed  to  sunshine.  Little  water  is 
required  in  winter,  but  during  summer,  when 
making  its  growth,  it  will  take  more. 

1855.  Geraniums  Losing:  Leaves. 

The  leaves  of  my  Geraniums  are  fading 
and  dropping  off.  I  send  you  herewith  a 
few  specimens.  They  have  all  been  repotted, 
but  the  fading  still  goes  on  as  bad  as  ever. 
I  shall  feel  greatly  indebted  if  you  will  be 
good  enough  to  explain  the  cause  of  this. 
The  plants  are  rapidly  becoming  leafless 
and  the  disease  has  attacked  plants  of  dif¬ 
ferent  ages.  (James  Bartleman,  Midlothian). 

We  have  been  examining  the  leaves  you 
sent  us,  but  fail  to  find  any  trace  of  disease. 
There  seems  to  have  been  some  green  flv 
or  mites  upon  them  at  one  time,  but  nothing 
is  now  left  but  a  few  cast-off  skins.  We 
think  the  ailment  is  due  to  bad  light  during 
winter,  and  although  the  leaves  keep  falling 
off  they  are  the  old  leaves  that  suffered  dur 
ing  winter,  and  the  plants  can  only  renew 
themselves  by  making  fresh  growth.  Dc 
not  over-water  them  till  they  commence  grow 
ing.  As  the  light  intensifies  and  the  tem 
perature  rises  we  think  they  will  recovei 
their  wonted  health.  Keep  them  as  neav 
the  glass  as  possible  and  exercise  a  little 
patience.  We  have  frequently  seen  Pelar 
goniums  behave  in  this  way,  but  grow  ou 
of  it  later  on. 
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COLD  FRAMES. 

1856.  Silvery-Leaved  Begonias. 

I  have  some  small  Begonias,  the  leaves 
I  of  which  are  of  a  silvery  tint  and  the  stems 
; covered  with  minute  hair-like  growths.  Will 
you  tell  me  what  sort  they  are  if  the  de¬ 
scription  is  good  enough?  I  shall  be  much 
obliged  if  you  will  also  say  when  they  re¬ 
quire  repotting  and  a  suitable  compost  to 
use.  I  have  only  a  cold  frame.  What 
treatment  shall  I  give  them  after  flowering? 

I  (Uncertain,  Essex). 

We  are  uncertain  as  to  what  Begonia  it 
might  be  because  there  is  such  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  them  in  cultivation,  and  some  of  them 
which  are  more  or  less  silvery  may  have 
small  leaves,  while  others  produce  large 
.  leaves.  The  treatment  required  for  the  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  varies  to  some  extent,  so  that 
your  best  plan  would  be  to  send  us  a  health y‘ 
and  sound  leaf  when  you  can  spare  it.  The 
kind  may  be  grown  purely  for  the  sake  of 
its  leaves,  and  not  for  its  flowers,  so  that 
it  all  depends  on  the  type  as  to  what  treat¬ 
ment  it  should  have.  The  repotting  and 
after  treatment  would  also  depend  upon  the 
sort.  Very  few  Begonias  can  be  kept  in  a 
cold  frame  during  winter.  You  might  be 
able  to  keep  them  in  the  dwelling  house,  but 
we  cannot  specify  anything  particular  until 
'you  send  us  a  leaf. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

1857.  Nicotiana  Sanderae. 

I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  publish 
the  address  of  a  seedsman  where  I  could 
purchase  a  few  plants  of  Nicotiana  San¬ 
derae  mentioned  in  The  Gardening  World 
of  May  4th.  (R.  Sims,  London,  S.W.). 

No  doubt  a  good  man}'  of  the  nurserymen 
who  give  attention  to  bedding  plants  would 
have  a  stock  of  N.  Sanderae  to  supply  their 
customers.  Looking  at  the  lists  of  bedding 
plants  to  hand,  we  find  that  you  can  obtain 
them  by  the  dozen  or  hundred  from  Messrs. 
Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,- or  from  Messrs. 
Dicksons,  The  Nurseries,  Chester.  Small 
numbers  would,  of  course,  be  sent  on  by 
parcel  post  and  you  will  have  to  consult 
them  about  prices,  as  that  will  depend 
largely  upon  the  number  you  require. 

185  8.  Lifting  Daffodils. 

Would  you  inform  me  when  I  may  lift 
Daffodil  bulbs,  as  I  want  to  bed  out  the 
border  with  summer  flowers?  What  should 
I  do  in  order  to  keep  them  for  autumn  plant¬ 
ing?  (Devonian,  Plymouth). 

The  best  plan  is  to  leave  the  Daffodils  in 
the  beds  until  you  are  obliged  to  lift  them 
in  order  to  get  in  the  summer  flowers.  That 
1  would  be  at  the  end  of  this  month  or  the 
beginning  of  June.  Lift  them  carefully 
with  all  their  roots  and  lay  them  rather 
thickly  in  shallow  trenches  of  soil  in  some 
shaded  part  of  the  garden.  Tread  the  soil 
firmly  about  them  and  leave  them  there  till 
the  foliage  dies  down  naturally.  When  the 
leaves  are  perfectly  withered  you  can  lift 
the  bulbs  and  allow  them  to  dry  in  a  shed 
or  in  some  shady  situation.  Then  clean  the 
bulbs  and  place  each  variety  in  a  box  or  pot 
according  to  number,  and  store  them  in  a 
cool;  dry  place  till  planting  time  in  autumn. 
If  you  have  any  reason  to  suspect  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  rats  or  mice  about  your  establish¬ 
ment  you  should  cover  the  pots  or  boxes  to 
prevent  them  getting  into  the  same.  They 
eat  some  of  the  bulbs  and  sometimes  mix 
them  up  indiscriminately  if  their  presence 
is  not  noticed. 

1859.  Treatment  of  Spanish  Iris. 

Should  I  treat  Spanish  Iris  bulbs  in  the 
same  manner  after  flowering  as  in  the  case 
of  Daffodils?  I  also  want  the  ground  they 
are  on.  (Devonian,  Plymouth). 

The  Spanish  Iris  cannot  be  so  advanced 
at  bedding  out  time  as  the  Daffodils,  and 
we  think  it  would  be  detrimental  to  have  to 


lift  them  while  in  full  growth.  No  doubt, 
they  flower  somewhat  earlier  with  you  than 
they  would  in  the  London  district,  but  we 
should  not  believe  in  treating  Spanish  Irises 
like  Daffodils.  We  should  prefer  to  plant 
them  where  they  could  remain  till  the 
foliage  dies  down  naturally.  There  is  an¬ 
other  plan,  however,  namely,  to  plant  them 
moderately  thickly  in  autumn  and  at  the 
beginning  of  April  to  sow  some  choice  an¬ 
nual  over  the  ground  amongst  the  plants, 
so  that  when  the  foliage  of  the  Iris  has  died 
down  these  annuals  will  be  growing  and 
ready  to  take  their  place.  The  blue  Pha- 
celia  campanularia,  Larkspurs,  Godetias, 
Linurn  grandiflorum,  or  other  hardy  annuals 
of  that  class  may  be  employed  in  this  way. 
If  you  must  lift  the  Irises,  then  we  should 
advise  you  to  plant  them  in  a  reserve  part 
of  the  garden,  watering  the  ground  about 
them  so  as  to  encourage  the  growth  of  the 
leaves  till  the  bulbs  plump  up,  and  the  fo¬ 
liage  finally  decays,  when  you  can  clean  and 
store  them. 

1860.  Sweet  Peas  for  August  Bank 
Holiday. 

Will  you  be  good  enough  to  inform  me 
as  to  whether  I  should  be  able  to  get  show 
blooms  from  Sweet  Peas  sown  now  in  the 
open  by  August  Bank  Holiday,  or  should  I 
have  to  start  them  in  heat?  (David  S. 
Jones,  Surrey). 

Our  experience  is  that  Sweet  Peas  do  not 
succeed  well  unless  sown  in  pots  early,  or 
in  March  in  the  open  ground.  Even  in  or¬ 
dinary  seasons  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lon¬ 
don  they  do  not  get  properly  established  be¬ 
fore  the  heat  sets  in  and  never  do  so  after¬ 
wards.  Our  experience  is  chiefly  derived 
from  sowing  in  light  soils.  If  the  natural 
soil  of  your  district  still  remains  in  the 
garden,  possibly  you  would  have  a  better 
chance  of  success.  We  do  not  think  that 
sowing  them  in  heat  would  give  the  Peas 
any  better  chance  than  to  sow  them  in  the 
open  ground.  If  your  soil  is  light,  we 
think  you  have  very  little  chance  of  success 
in  obtaining  good  exhibition  blooms.  In 
any  case  it  is  largely  a  question  of  the  size 
of  your  garden,  the  amount  of  sun  and  air 
it  gets,  and  the  nature  of  the  soil.  You 
could,  therefore,  try  it  by  way  of  experi¬ 
ment,  though  we  have  not  very  great  hope 
of  success  from  May  sowings. 

1861.  Carnations  with  Spotted  Leaves. 

You  were  good  enough  to  give  us  some 

advice  about  our  Carnations  last  year. 
Again,  we  are  anxious  as  to  some  of  our 
plants.  I  am  enclosing  some  leaves  for  you 
to  look  at.  They  are  picked  from  the  base 
of  the  plants.  New  leaves  look  healthy 
enough.  We  are  anxious  lest  the  trouble 
is  rust.  The  Cloves  are  chiefly  affected. 
(I.  M.  Ward,  Essex). 

We  have  examined  the  leaves  you  sent  us, 
but  fail  to  find  any  rust  upon  them.  Some 
of  the  markings  might  be  due  to  puncture 
by  insects  while  they  were  tender  last  au¬ 
tumn.  There  is  also  some  evidence  of  their 
being  affected  by  Bacteriosis,  but  usually 
the  plants  grow  out  of  this  if  not  in  a  very 
unhealthy  condition.  We  presume  your  Car¬ 
nations  are  grown  in  the  open  garden.  In 
such  case  you  have  no  control  over  them,  but 
the  soil  is  too  rich  and  the  winter  too  change¬ 
able  for  Carnations  to  be  altogether  happy 
during  winter.  If  they  succeeded  in  com¬ 
ing  through  the  winter  without  being  killed 
the  chances  are  that  they  will  recover  with 
the  better  light  and  rising  temperature.  If 
only  the  bottom  leaves  are  spotted  we  should 
not  be  much  concerned  about  it,  as  that  must 
have  happened  months  ago.  The  Clove  is 
fairly  hardy,  but  its  large  sappy  leaves  are 
liable  to  mishap. 

1862.  Early  Chrysanthemums  in  Pots. 

I  have  two  Chrysanthemums  in  pots. 
Could  you  give  me  any  information  as  to 
growing  the  same  in  pots  for  exhibition  ? 


Should  they  be  pinched  ?  The  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  are  yellow  and  earl}'.  (Reader  of 
‘CAN.,’’  Haddington). 

It  is  now  late  to  think  of  pinching 
early  flowering  Chrysanthemums  if  you 
want  to  get  them  into  bloom  as  early 
as  possible.  Pinching  of  this  class  of 
Chrysanthemum  is  only  necessary  to  get  bush 
plants,  and  if  you  have  been  allowing  them 
to  grow  leggy  all  this  time  it  is  a  mistake. 
You  could  have  pinched  them,  indeed,  when 
4  in.  high,  and  that  would  have  inclined 
them  to  throw  out  several  shoots.  Then  be¬ 
fore  this  time  you  could  have  pinched  them 
again  to  make  them  bushy.  As  it  is  you 
can  only  pinch  them  once  now,  if  necessary 
to  get  bushy  plants,  otherwise  they  \yill  be 
very  late  in  coming  into  bloom.  If  these 
had  been  put  out  of  doors  some  time  in 
March  or  early  in  April  no  pinching  would 
have  been  required,  as  they  make  bushy 
plants  quite  naturally.  In  pots  it  is  some¬ 
what  different.  If  they  are  leggy  pinch 
them  at  once  and  then  let  them  grow  at 
their  leisure. 


VEGETABLES. 

1863.  Tomatos  Growing  like  Grapes. 

Will  you  please  say  what  is  the  name  of 
the  Tomato  which  grows  like  Grapes  about 
the  size  of  Plums?  I  cannot  get  them  about 
here.  (William  Parr,  Essex). 

Tomatos,  such  as  you  name,  are  not  gener¬ 
ally  popular  nor  generally  useful,  so  that 
you  cannot  expect  to  find  them  in  the  or¬ 
dinary  market.  There  are,  however,  plenty 
of  Tomatos  with  fruits  not  only  about  the 
size  of  Plums,  but  also  as  small  as  Goose¬ 
berries,  Cherries  or  even  Red  Currants. 
Sutton’s  Dessert  and  Cluster  would  have 
fruits  about  the  size  of  Plums  and  are  use¬ 
ful  for  dessert  as  well  as  ornamental  pur¬ 
poses.  Cascade  has  produced  as  many  as 
seventy  fruits  on  a  bunch  in  a  private  gar¬ 
den.  Miniature  is  a  still  smaller  Tomato 
with  fruits  about  the  size  of  Cherries.  These 
last  two  can  be  used  for  table  decorations 
as  well  as  for  dessert.  Y'ou  can  get  seeds 
of  either  of  them  or  possibly  plants  from 
Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading. 

1864.  Sowing  Peas  for  Exhibition. 

Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  me  when  to 

sow  Alderman  Peas  and  also  Gladstone  Peas 
for  exhibition,  and  say  which  are  best  ?  Our 
show  is  in  the  middle  of  August.  (Reader 
of  “  G.W.,”  Haddington). 

You  are  now  too  late  to  sow  these  main 
crop  Peas  for  exhibition,  as  you  cannot  ex¬ 
pect  to  get  them  in  good  form  unless  you 
sow  them  about  sixteen  or  eighteen  weeks 
before  the  exhibition.  At  this  late  period  of 
the  year  possibly  sixteen  weeks  would  be 
sufficient.  Eighteen  weeks  previous  to  the 
exhibition  would  have  necessitated  you  sow¬ 
ing  them  on  April  15th,  but  in  any  case  you 
could  scarcely  expect  to  get  them  sufficiently 
advanced  now  as  they  ought  to  have  been 
sown  at  least  by  the  end  of  April.  Both  of 
the  varieties  you  name  are  good  exhibition 
Peas,  and  possibly  Alderman  would  be  the 
finer  of  the  two,  though  if  you  grew  them 
both  well  you  would  have  a  good  chance  of 
success. 

1865.  Marrow  Bed. 

Will  you  kindly  tell  me  in  your  next 
issue  of  The  Gardening  World  how  to 
make  up  a  Marrow  bed?  Should  it  be  made 
where  it  gets  the  most  sun  ?  (Learner, 
Middlesex). 

A  Vegetable  Marrow  bed  should  be  made 
up  in  an  open  and  sunny  position  as  they 
require  all  the  sunshine  to  firm  their  tissues 
and  encourage  them  to  grow  well.  The  bed 
itself  may  consist  of  a  heap  of  manure  or 
even  leaves  in  a  decaying  state  with  a  good 
amount  of  rich  loamy  soil  mixed  with  manure 
on  the  top.  Fermenting  manure  would  sup¬ 
ply  bottom  heat  and  enable  these  subjects  to 
make  good  growth  at  the  roots  in  the  early 
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part  of  the  season,  while  the  ground  is  still 
relatively  cold.  Later  on  the  manure  would 
serve  to  retain  plenty  of  moisture  about  the 
roots.  Heat  and  moisture  are,  indeed,  two 
of  the  more  important  requisites  of  this 
rapidly-growing  vegetable.  A  simpler 
method  is  to  take  out  a  hole  where  you  in¬ 
tend  to  put  in  each  Marrow  plant  and  to 
fill  this  up  with  fermenting  manure.  On  the 
top  you  can  place  a  small  hill  of  good  fi¬ 
brous  loam  mixed  with  well-decayed  cow 
manure.  Plant  a  Marrow  in  the  top  of  this 
small  bed  and  cover  it  with  a  hand-light  or 
bell-glass  until  it  has  got  hold  of  the  fresh 
soil  and  the  weather  becomes  more  genial. 

1866.  Vegetable  to  Follow  Greens. 

What  vegetable  should  follow  greens? 

(Learner,  Middlesex). 

The  chief  points  to  consider  are  the  sea¬ 
son,  the  length  of  time  you  have  to  grow  the 
vegetable  in  question  and  rotation  of  crops. 
With  regard  to  the  latter  you  should  always 
remember  that  it  is  not  a  good  plan  to  plant 
Cabbages,  Cauliflowers  or  Brussels  _Sprouts 
after  Greens.  We  should  recommend  you  to 
sow  or  plant  either  Dwarf  Beans^  Lettuce, 
Leeks  or  Celery.  The  Leeks,  of  course, 
would  be  transplanted  ones,  already  of  con¬ 
siderable  size,  and  having  been  sown  at  the 
proper  time.  Trenches  could  be  taken  out 
for  the  Celery,  and  this,  of  course,  should 
have  been  grown  in  advance  to  be  ready  to 
occupy  the  ground  as  soon  as  the  Greens  are 
cut. 

1867.  Tomatos  not  Growing. 

I  have  a  quantity  of  Tomatos  raised  from 
seed  sown  in  February,  but  the  plants  are 
only  growing  very  slowly,  although  in  a 
heated  greenhouse.  They  are  in  3  in.  pots  of 
good  soil  and  leaf  mould  in  equal  parts  with 
a  fair  mixture  of  sand.  Should  manure  of 
any  description  be  given  them  to  induce 
quicker  growth  ?  They  look  healthy.  Would 
you  recommend  sulphate  of  ammonia  for 
the  plants  later  on  when  in  flower?  If  so, 
what  quantity  should  be  used  to  a  gallon  of 
water?  Would  this  be  beneficial  to  the  or¬ 
dinary  greenhouse  plants?  (T.  H.  B.  L.  W., 
Durham). 

We  are  greatly  surprised  that  your  To¬ 
matos  are  still  in  3  in.  pots  although  sown 
in  February.  Our  experience  has  been  that 
Tomatos  for  planting  out  of  doors  were  sown 
soon  enough  by  the  middle  of  March  or 
slightly  earlier.  We  suspect  that  the  green¬ 
house  is  rather  too  cold  for  them  during 
February  and  March.  Tomatos  like  more 
heat  to  start  them  than  they  do  later  on. 
We  have  reared  Tomatos  successfully  in  a 
cold  frame  by  getting  some  fermenting 
manure  in  which  to  plunge  the  thumb  pots 
during  their  early  stages.  You  could  so 
arrange  it  that  the  Tomatos  would  get  the 
advantage  of  the  hot-water  pipes  during  this 
early  part  of  the  year.  Manure  could  not 
be  of  much  service  in  so  small  pots.  If  the 
plants  are  very  small  we  should  advise  you 
to  make  up  a  hotbed  of  moderate  size,  to 
repot  the  Tomatos  into  slightly  larger  sizes, 
if  you  think  it  necessary,  and  to  plunge 
them  in  a  little  soil  on  the  top  of  the  manure. 
They  should  be  repotted  to  give  them  a 
fresh  start.  On  second  consideration  we 
think  it  is  hardly  necessary  even  to  go  to 
this  trouble  because  it  will  be  time  to  plant 
them  out  by  the  end  of  this  month.  If  you 
intend  to  grow  them  in  pots  then  proceed  as 
above  advised.  Keep  them  exposed  to  direct 
sunshine  all  the  time.  You  may  water  the 
plants  with  sulphate  of  ammonia  at  the  rate 
of  oz.  to  1^  gallons  of  water  once  a  week 
after  the  first  bunch  of  fruit  is  set.  If  you 
apply  it  to  them  before  any  fruit  is  set  the 
chances  are  that  they  will  rush  into  stronger 
growth  and  the  first  few  bunches  may  not  set 
any  fruit  at  all.  This  would  be  a  mistake, 
as  the  first  bunches  are  valuable,  as  they 
ripen  better  and  earlier  when  near  the 
ground.  This  manure  might  or  might  not 
be  serviceable  to  greenhouse  plants.  It  all 


depends  upon  the  kind.  It  would  be  of  ad¬ 
vantage  to  Pelargoniums  by  giving  them 
weak  doses  when  commencing  growth,  and 
Cytisus  when  starting  into  growth  again 
after  having  been  cut  down  would  be  bene¬ 
fited  by  it.  Chrysanthemums  and  Roses 
would  take  kindly  to  it,  but  such  things  as 
Heaths,  Cinerarias  and  Primulas  in  the 
young  stage  might  possibly  be  injured  by  it, 
especially  if  you  gave  them  an  over-dose.  It 
is  always  safe  to  use  a  weak,  rather  than  a 
strong,  dose  of  such  a  concentrated  arti¬ 
ficial  manure  as  sulphate  of  ammonia.  Once 
in  seven  or  ten  days  would  be  quite  sufficient 
even  in  the  case  of  those  plants  which  are 
benefited  by  it,  and  it  should  not  be  used 
except  early  in  the  season. 


FRUIT. 

1868.  Vines  with  Rough  Leaves. 

Would  you  kindly  tell  me  the  cause  of 
roughness  on  the  enclosed  Vine  leaf  ?  A 
house  with  its  Vines  planted  last  year  are 
all  infested  as  the  enclosed.  (A  Constant 
Reader,  Lanark). 

The  leaves  of  your  Vines  are  affected  with 
green  warts.  It  is  not  a  very  severe  malady 
unless  the  Vines  are  thoroughly  bad.  It  is 
evidence,  however,  that  you  have  been  keep¬ 
ing  the  house  too  close  and  damp,  and  the 
sunless  spring  has  been  against  the  Vines. 
Your  best  plan  now  would  be  to  keep  the 
house  well  ventilated  to  prevent  the  leaves 
from  getting  worse.  Those  leaves  that  are 
now  affected  will  retain  the  warts,  but  if 
you  commence  next  year  by  making  sure  that 
the  leaves  get  dry  for  at  least  an  hour  or 
two  during  the  middle  of  the  day  from  the 
commencement,  you  should  not  be  much 
troubled  with  the  green  warts  next  year.  It 
has  all  been  due  to  the  close  moist  atmo¬ 
sphere  and  the  lack  of  sunshine. 

1869.  Vines  Dropping  Flowers. 

Please  find  the  enclosed  two  bunches  from 
Black  Alicante  Vines.  Can  you  suggest  any 
reason  for  their  turning  in  the  way  they 
have  done  just  as  they  are  coming  into 
flower?  They  are  all  young  Vines  which 
have  only  been  planted  three  seasons,  and 
we  were  expecting  to  have  a  good  crop  this 
season.  The  Vines  have  always  grown  very 
strong  and  look  quite  healthy  this  year,  al¬ 
though  they  have  not  shown  many  bunches, 
which  we  cannot  understand  on  such  strong 
wood.  They  have  never  carried  above  two 
or  three  bunches.  They  are  planted  in  an 
outside  border.  The  floor  of  the  house  is  of 
red  bricks  with  a  drain  in  the  middle  to 
carry  off  surplus  water.  The  Vines  are  18 
in.  from  the  glass.  The  first  thing  in  the 
morning  they  are  always  very  wet  with  con¬ 
densed  moisture.  They  are  aired  at  75  degs. 
I  have  been  growing  Strawberries  in  the 
same  house.  If  you  can  suggest  any  reason 
for  this  trouble  I  shall  be  greatly  obliged. 
(J.  Sprecklev,  Surrey). 

The  bunches  you  sent  us  were  of  great 
vigour,  leading  us  to  suspect  that  the  soil 
in  which  they  are  grown  contains  too  much 
rank  manure,  or  that  it  has  been  heaped  on 
the  border.  The  result  of  too  much  manure 
of  this  class  would  be  to  cause  rank  growth 
in  the  young  Vines.  If  manure  has  not  been 
employed  in  this  way,  we  suspect  that  you 
have  been  keeping  the  house  too  close  and 
moist.  It  is  always  highly  advantageous  to 
open  the  ventilators  early  during  the  time 
the  plants  are  in  bloom  and  coming  into 
bloom,  as  this  encourages  the  proper  maturity 
of  the  anthers  and  the  scattering  of  the 
pollen.  We  should  have  given  ventilation 
before  the  temperature  reached  75  degs.  Our 
idea  would  be  to  prevent  the  temperature 
from  rising  too  high  rather  than  putting  on 
a  lot  of  air  in  order  to  reduce  the  tempera¬ 
ture  afterwards.  We  fail  to  see  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  such  a  high  temperature  until  after 
the  berries  have  set. 


GARDEN  ENEMIES. 

187  0.  insects  Damaging  Flowers. 

Kindly  tell  me  the  names  of  enclosed  in¬ 
sects  and  the  way  to  get  rid  of  them.  They 
are  doing  any  amount  of  damage  amongst 
my  flowers.  (W.  T.,  Essex). 

The  specimens  you  sent  us  are  wireworms. 
They  are  the  larvae  or  grubs  of  beetles  known 
in  the  perfect  state  as  skipjacks  and  some 
other  popular  names.  We  presume  they  are 
eating  the  roots  of  your  flowers  *in  the 
open  garden.  We  presume,  also,  that 
your  garden  has  recently  been  a  gras.-, 
field,  which  is  usually'  full  of  the  larvae 
of  such  insects,  and  as  each  lives  for  three 
to  five  years  in  the  soil  before  reaching  the 
perfect  state  they  may  give  a  deal  of  trouble. 
Whenever  you  have  any  portion  of  your  gar¬ 
den  bare  you  should  make  a  point  of  digging 
it  over  two  or  more  times  during  the  course 
of  autumn  or  winter,  and  destroying  the 
wireworms  that  you  can  find.  At  present  if 
you  have  any  choice  plants  you  wish  to  pro¬ 
tect,  a  good  plan  is  to  bury  pieces  of  Carrot 
and  Potato  at  the  end  of  a  stick  around  those 
plants.  Examine  these  traps  every  morning 
and  destroy  all  the  wireworms  you  can  find. 
There  is  a  new  insecticide  which  is  said  to 
be  effective  for  this  kind  of  work,  namely. 
Vaporite.  That  may  be  dusted  on  the  ground 
around  the  plants,  taking  care  not  to  sprinkle 
the  foliage  with  it.  After  your  garden  has 
been  cultivated  for  a  number  of  years  the 
wireworm  will  get  scarcer  and  scarcer  as  the 
eggs  are  not  so  often  laid  in  a  garden 
they  are  in  a  grass  field. 

1871.  Plum  Leaves  Curling. 

My  Plum  trees  trained  against  a  brick 
wall  have  blossomed  well  within  the  last 
few  days.  A  great  number  of  the  leaves 
have  curled  like  the  enclosed  samples. 
Kindly  advise  me  as  to  treatment.  (A.  H. 
Wilson,  Suffolk). 

Your  Plum  trees  have  been  attacked  by'  the 
Plum  Aphis,  causing  them  to  curl  up.  The 
insect  then  hides  inside  these  curled  leaves, 
and  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  an  insecticide 
that  will  prove  effective  against  them.  Next 
year  make  a  point  of  syringing  the  trees 
with  the  undermentioned  remedy'  before  they 
come  into  bloom  and  before  any  leaves  are 
expanded.  The  Aphis  comes  from  eggs  laid 
upon  the  trees  and  prevention  is  always  a 
better  remedy  than- cure.  You  can,  however, 
apply  the  remedy  at  the  present  time  and 
the  leaves  which  are  not  yet  expanded  will 
be  saved.  The  leaves  that  are  curled  up 
will  be  short-lived  and  never  spread  out 
flat.  A  good  remedy  is  paraffin  emulsion, 
and  should  consist  of  3  lb.  of  soap  dissolved 
in  2  pints  of  hot  water.  To  this  add  1  pint 
of  paraffin.  Churn  the  mixture  till  it  be¬ 
comes  a  creamy-looking  liquid  resembling 
paint.  This  is  the  emulsion.  Allow  it  to 
stand  till  it  gets  cool,  and  if  any  oil  floats 
on  the  top  add  a  little  more  soap  and  theD 
churn  again  with  the  syringe  or  garden 
engine.  Then  add  15  pints  of  water  to  each 
pint  of  emulsion,  and  spray  the  trees  with 
this.  It  is  worth  the  trouble,  but  to  be  com¬ 
pletely  successful  it  is  necessary  to  give  at 
least  one  syringing  before  the  trees  come 
into  bloom. 


SOILS  AND  MANURES. 

187  2.  Fertiliser  and  Sweet  Peas  and 
Roses. 

How  often  and  what  quantity  of  Clay  s 
manure  should  be  given  to  the  following  in 
the  dry  state  after  watering  -  Sweet  Peas, 
five  in  a  9  in.  pot ;  Roses  in  9  in.  pots ;  bush 
Roses  and  climbing  Roses  all  growing 
strongly?  (Dorice,  Surrey). 

The  Sweet  Peas  may  receive  two  teaspoon¬ 
fuls  to  a  9  in.  pot  and  repeat  the applica¬ 
tion  in  about  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  and 
again  as  the  plants  require  it.  This,  0 
course,  applies  to  plants  well  advanced,  no 
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to  very  young  ones.  In  the  case  of  Roses  in 
y  in.  pots  you  may  apply  a  teaspoonful  once 
a  week.  You  speak  of  using  it  in  the  dry 
state  after  watering,  but  we  should  con¬ 
sider  it  better  to  apply  the  water  after  you 
have  dusted  the  fertiliser  on  the  surface. 
A  better  plan  still  would  be  to  dust  it  on  the 
surface,  then  scratch  the  soil  so  as  to  partly 
bury  the  manure.  This  will  cause  it  to 
enter  the  soil  equally  all  over  when  water 
is  applied.  From  your  letter  we  should 
understand  that  the  bush  Roses  and  climbing 
Roses  are  also  in  pots,  so  that  you  can  treat 
them  in  the  same  way  as  those  mentioned. 
If  they  are  growing  in  the  open  ground  you 
may  spread  2  ozs.  of  the  manure  over  the 
ground  around  each  plant,  or  you  can  apply 
it  in  the  liquid  state  at  the  rate  of  3  oz. 
to  the  gallon  of  water.  This  may  be  done 
now,  and  again  about  the  middle  of  June.  . 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

1873.  Residue  from  Acetylene  Gas. 

Reply  to  question  1829. 

This  may  be  used  without  injury  to  crops 
of  any  kind,  as  any  poisonous  matters,  such 
as  sulphur,  have  been  washed  out  in  the 
process  of  making  gas.  It  being  a  mixture 
of  lime  and  powdered  coke  it  has  an  excel¬ 
lent  mechanical  effect  on  heavy  soils,  be¬ 
sides  supplying  the  lime  so  important  for 
plants.  After  various  experiences  I  find  it 
is  best  laid  aside  for  a  few  months  until 
quite  dry,  when  it  can  be  broken  to  a  fairly 
tine  powder  with  the  shovel  and  applied 
more  evenly.  If  used  in  a  fresh  state  the 
lumps  set  hard  in  the  soil  and  remain  so 
for  years.  It  may  be  used  much  more 
freely  than  quicklime  or  the  ordinary  gas 
lime,  and  a  crop  can  follow  immediately.  It 
is  excellent  for  the  compost  heap  and  also 
for  the  foundations  of  walks  if  there  is  a 
surplus.  (Aj.fred  Wheeler,  Herts.). 

1874.  Greenhouse  Boiler. 

I  have  one  of  the  horseshoe-shaped  boilers 
(new  last  year),  but  which,  unfortunately, 
has  cracked  a  little  through  having  become 
dry  and  cold  water  running  into  it  whilst 
hot.  Would  you  kindly  say  if  there  is  any 
means  of  repairing  it  by  putting  something 
into  the  water  so  that  it  will  fill  up  the 
crack  and  prevent  the  leakage?  (T.  H.  B. 
L.  W.,  Durham). 

We  do  not  think  there  is  anything  you  can 
drop  into  the  boiler  to  prevent  leaking,  as 
the  heat  would  again  expand  it  and  renew 
the  leakage.  The  only  thing  we  can  sug¬ 
gest  is  that  you  get  a  plumber  to  drive  a 
hole  or  two  through  it  and  clamp  it  with 
bandages  of  iron.  This  can  be  done  in 
summer  when  it  is  not  required.  We  are 
surprised  that  you  did  not  have  an  accident 
by  letting  it  get  dry,  as  the  small  quantity 
of  water  might  have  gone  suddenly  into 
steam,  thus  bursting  the  apparatus.  Pro¬ 
bably  the  fire  was  low  at  the  time.  Surely 
you  have  a  supply  cistern  attached  to  the 
piping,  and,  if  so,  you  should  see  that  this 
is  kept  supplied  from  time  to  time.  When 
the  water  is  cold  there  should  be  just  a 
little  water  in  the  bottom  of  the  supply  cis¬ 
tern,  showing  that  the  boiler  and  pipes  are 
full.  As  it  heats  up,  of  course,  the  water 
will  fill  up  the  cistern.  The  safest  plan  is 
to  make  a  systematic  examination  of  the 
supply  cistern  once  or  twice  a  week  and  add 
water  if  necessary. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS. 

(Geo.  Hallett)  The  Tulip  is  Duchesse  de 
Parma  ;  the  shrub  is  Staphvlea  pinnata.— 
(G.  F.)  1,  Saxifraga  decipiens  ;  2,  Lathyrus 
vernus  ;  3,  Saxifraga  umbrosa  serratifolia. — 
IT.  B.  W.)  i,  Saxifraga  muscoides  Rhei :  2, 
Saxifraga  Wallacei :  3,  Saxifraga  muscoides 
atropurpurea ;  4,  Corydalis  lutea ;  5,  Dicen¬ 
tra  spectabilis ;  6,  Arabis  albida. — (R.  Herd- 
man)  1,  Alyssum  saxatile ;  2,  Veronica  gen- 


tianoides;  3,  Vinca  minor  flore  pleno;  4, 
Ribes  sanguineum ;  5,  Saxifraga  Geum. — 
(L.  M.  Ledbury)  1,  Chrysanthemum  frutes- 
cens ;  2,  Euonymus  japonicus  aureus ;  3,  Ber- 
beris  vulgaris;  4,  Buxus  japonica  aurea;  5, 
Euonymus  japonicus. — (J.  A.  C.)  1,  English 
Bluebell  (Scilla  nutans) ;  2,  Nodding  Star  of 
Bethlehem  (Ornithogalum  nutans);  3,  Nar¬ 
cissus  juncifolius ;  4,  Lunaria  annua  or 
Honesty;  5,  Trollius  europaeus ;  6,  Creep¬ 
ing  Jenny  (Lysimachia  Nummularia). — 
(Thos.  Woodhouse)  1,  A  Darwin  Tulip,  but 
we  cannot  undertake  to  name  florists’  va¬ 
rieties;  2,  Arabis  albida  flore  pleno;  3,  Au- 
brietia  deltoidea. 


Horticultural  Societies’ 
Diary 

of  Forthcoming  Meetings. 
Abbreviations  used. 


A. — Association 
Am. — Amateurs 
Ohy. — Chrysanthemum 
c.m. — Committee  meeting 
Oott. — Cottage  or  Cottagers  I 
D. — District 

G. — Gardening  or  gardener  | 

Thus  : — The  Templeton  G.  Am.  and  Cott.  M.I.H.S. 
Gardeners,  Amateurs’  and  Cottagers’  Mutual  Improve¬ 
ment  Horticultural  Society. 

NOTICE  TO  SECRETARIES. 


H. — Horticultural 
M.I. — Mutual  Improve¬ 

ment 

m.m. — Monthly  meeting 
S. — Society 

w.m. — Weekly  meeting 


Will  secretaries  of  horticultural  societies 
kindly  send  us  at  their  earliest  convenience 
dates  of  shows  and  meetings  to  be  held 
during  1907? 

MAY. 


27th.  Horsforth  G.M.I.S.  (w.m.). 

28th. — R.H.S.  (Annual  Spring  Flower 
Show,  three  davs,  Temple  Gardens, 
E.C.). 

29th. — Wargrave  and  D.G.M.I.A.  (bi- 
m.m.)  ;  Harrietsham  G.S.  (m.m.). 

30th. — Southampton  R.H.S.  (m.m.);  South 
Shields  FI.  and  H.S.  (m.m.);  Lee, 

■  Blackheath  and  D.H.S.  (m.m.). 

JUNE. 

1st. — Leeds  Paxton  S.  (w.m.);  Preston 
and  D.G.M.I.A.  (m.m.);  Isle  of 
Wight  H.A.  fm-m.) ;  Blackburn  and 
D.H.S.  (m.m.). 


Wargrave  and  District  Gardeners’  Association. 

There  was  a  record  meeting  at  the  last 
gathering  of  this  association,  when  a  com¬ 
petition  among  young  gardeners  took 
place.  The  subject  was  the  arranging  for 
effect  five  vases  suitable  for  a  breakfast 
table.  Narcissi  were  the  flowers  Used,  and 
were  kindly  provided  by  various  members. 
Twelve  competitors  entered,  and  the 
judges  had  a  most  difficult  task  before 
them,  but  their  awards  gave  the  utmost 
satisfaction.  The  prize-winners  were:  — 
1st,  Mr.  F.  Newman;  2nd,  Mr.  G.  Aker- 
man;  3rd,  Mr.  F.  Gray;  and  4th,  Mr.  W. 
H.  Watson.  Messrs.  Bazelev,  Pope  and 
Scott  kindly  acted  as  judges.  The  latter 
afterwards  pointed  out  the  good  points, 
and  also  faults  of  arrangements  which 
competitors  should  remember  in  future. 
The  rest  of  the  evening  was  occupied  with 
a  demonstration  in  wreath  making  by  Mr. 
E.  Winsor,  of  Holme  Park  Gardens,  Son- 
ning.  He  gave  a  running  commentary 
as  his  work  proceeded,  showing  the  various 
ways  of  wiring  flowers  and  fixing  them  to 
the  ground  work.  Votes  of  thanks  were 
afterwards  accorded  the  judges  in  the  com¬ 
petition  and  Mr.  Winsor.  The  flowers 
used  in  the  competition,  as  well  as  many 
others,  were  sent  to  the  Reading  Hospital 
the  next  morning. 


United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident 
Society. 

The  monthly  committee  meeting  of  this 
society  was  held  at  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Hall,  Vinctnt  Square,  Westminster, 
on  Monday  evening  last.  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Curtis  presided.  Nine  new  members  were 
elected,  and  one  nominated.  The  amount 
paid  for  sickness  since  the  last  meeting 
was  ^52.  A  grant  of  £ 5  from  the  Bene¬ 
volent  F und  was  made  to  the  widow  of  a 
late  member  who  died  after  a  long  illness. 
Wargrave  and  District  Gardeners’  Association. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Briscoe,  Orchid  grower  to 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Langley,  r&ad 
a  valuable  paper  on  “  Plants  from  China 
and  Japan  and  their  Collectors”  before  the 
members  of  the  above  association  on  May 
1  st.  He  sketched  the  history  of  explora¬ 
tion  in  the  Celestial  Empire  and  the  land 
of  the  Rising  Sun,  commencing  wfith 
Marco  Polo  in  the  13th  century  and  on 
through  the  succeeding  centuries  to  the 
last  few  years.  The  work  done  by  these 
travellers  and  the  great  risks  they  ran  was 
pointed  out,  and  the  many  beautiful 
shrubs,  trees,  and  flowers  which  they  have 
introduced  into  England  were  described. 
In  addition  to  specimens  of  many  of  the 
shrubs,  etc.,  Mr.  Briscoe  had  dried  and 
mounted  specimens  which  he  handed 
round  among  his  audience.  Many  ques¬ 
tions  were  answered  by  Mr.  Briscoe,  and 
a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  him 
at  the  close. 

Croydon  and  District  Horticultural  Mutual 

Improvement  Society. 

‘‘ General  Management  of  Pleasure 
Grounds”  was  the  title  of  a  paper  read 
before  the  members  of  this  society  on  the 
16th  ult. ,  and  a  young  member  of  the 
society,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Lewis, 
Revdon  Mount  Gardens,  Croydon,  re- 
fceivecl  a  hearty  welcome  on  rising  to 
make  his  initial  entry  into  the  lecture- 
room.  Strictly  emphasising  the  adoption 
of  method,  which  every  gardener  should 
employ  in  his  vearlv  routine  of  work,  he 
outlined  operations  in  the  pleasure 
grounds  in  the  respective  months,  and, 
beginning  at  October,  which  may  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  commencement  of  the  gar¬ 
dener's  year,  he  detailed  operations  as  each 
season  comes  round,  so  that  at  the  end  of 
September  the  list  of  things  to  do  in  the 
outside  garden  had  all  been  touched  upon 
and  the  numerous  requirements  to  be  at¬ 
tended  to  were  enumerated.  Following 
his  paper,  he  invited  discussions  from  the 
members,  but,  as  each  one  rose  to  reply, 
he  could  only  express  appreciative  re¬ 
marks  of  the  essay  just  listened  to.  A 
very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to 
Mr.  Lewis  for  providing  such  an  interest¬ 
ing  evening.  Among  the  exhibits  was  a 
new  implement  for  removing  moss  from 
lawns,  shown  bv  Dir.  H.  Boshier,  the  hon. 
secretarv  of  the  society. 

- - 

Brassia-Laelio-Cattleya  Fowleri. 

A  First-class  Certificate  was  accorded 
this  handsome  hybrid  when  shown  by  J. 
Gurney  Fowler.-  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  j. 
Davis)  at  the  meeting  of  the  R.H.S.  on 
April  30th.  The  sepals  are  salmon-pink, 
washed  with  yellow;  the  petals  salmon- 
rose;  the  lip  is  beautifully  crisp  round 
the  edge  and  salmon-pink  with  a  large 
golden  centre.  It  is  both  choice,  pretty 
and  distinct,  and  has  a  complicated  pedi¬ 
gree. 
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Fruit  Growing 


for  Amateurs. 


For  the  illustrations  mentioned  in  this  article  see  previous  numbers. 


Stopping  the  Branches. — If  more 
than  one  bunch  of  Grapes  forms  on  a 
branch  remove  the  one  near  the  extreme 
end,  and  then  stop,  or  pinch  off,  the  end 
of  the  branch  about  three  to  five  leaves 
beyond  the  other  bunch— the  one  left  on. 
But  you  should  be  guided  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  by  the  space ;  if  there  is  plenty  to 
fill  up  the  branch  may  be  left  longer. 
Lateral  shoots  will  grow  from  the  axils  of 
the  leaves  along  the  entire  length  of  the 
branch.  These  lateral  shoots  must  not 
be  cut  out  entirely,  but  stopped  just  be¬ 
yond  the  first  leaf  of  the  lateral,  and  all 
sub-laterals  which  form  on  it  must  be  re¬ 
moved  altogether  while  they  are  very 
small  (see  Fig.  13). 

By  following  out  these  instructions  the 
full  strength  of  the  Vine  will  be  concen¬ 
trated  in  the  development  of  the  main 
leaves  and  bunches  of  Grapes,  and  also 
in  the  due  plumping  up  of  the  buds  on 
the  branch  for  next  year’s  crop. 

The  Proper  Weight  of  Grapes  for 
a  Vine  to  Bear. — If  you  once  overcrop 
a  Vine  it  will  take  several  years  of  care¬ 
ful  culture  to  bring  it  back  to  its  normal 
fruit-bearing  condition.  Vines  which  are 
planted  and  intended  for  heavy  bearing 
for  a  few  years  only  must  not  be  classed 
with  those  which  are  required  to  bear 
satisfactorily  for  a  generation  or  more. 

A  strong  young  Vine  may  be  allowed  to 
bear  two  bunches  of  Grapes  the  second 
vear  after  planting,  one  of  medium 
'  strength  should  only  carry  one  bunch. 
Established  Vines  will,  if  judiciously 
looked  after,  bear  from  1  lb.  to  1 14  lbs; 
of  Grapes  per  foot  run  of  rod  year  after 
year.  Thus  a  Vine  12  feet  long  should 
be  allowed  to  mature  about  16  lbs.  of 
Grapes  each  year. 

You  may  easily  tell  when  a  ine  is 
overcropped.  It  fails  to  freely  produce 
sub-lateral  growths,  the  berries  fail  to 
colour  well,  and  the  following  year  fewer 
bunches  show.  If  the  Vine  is  bearing  a 
proper  weight  of  fruit  sub-laterals  con¬ 
tinue  to  grow  throughout  the  summer, 
and  the  berries  carry  a  rich  bloom, 
finishing  well. 

Treatment  while  the  Flowers  are 
OPEN. — The  flowers  of  the  Vine  are  very 
fragrant.  The  moment  you  find  a  few 
flowers  open  cease  keeping  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  very  moist,  and  be  sure  to  have  the 
pipes  nice  and  warm,  but  take  care  that 
thev  do  not  become  overheated,  as  if  they 
did  there  would,  be  danger  of  the  berries 
“rusting.”  The  “rusting”  would  show 
clearly  when’  the  berries  were  about  half 
grown. 

Gently  shake  or  tap  the  rods  about  1 1 
o'clock  every  morning,- at  noon,  and  again 
at  2  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  The.  tap¬ 
ping  dislodges  the  pollen,  and  causes 
fertilisation  of  the  berries,  the  latter  then 
“  set"  a.nd  swell  freely. 


Each  properly  fertilised  berry  should 
contain  four  stones- — four  being  the  full 
complement.  But  very  often  shy-setting 
varieties,  such  as  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
and  Alnwick  Seedling,  only  contain  two 
stones ;  nevertheless  two  stones  often 
swell  to  a  very  large  size,  and  the  berries 
also.  The  temperature  for  Muscats  while 
in  bloom  should  be  75  degrees  by  day 
and  68  degrees  by  night.  Other  varieties 
need  not  have  as  high  a  temperature  by 
7  degrees. 

When  the  Berries  are  “Set.” — ■ 
Directly  the  berries  are  “set,”  see  to  the 
watering  of  the  border..  Give  a  thorough 
soaking  of  clear  water,  and  then  follow 
with  diluted  liquid  manure,  and  in  one 
week  afterwards  .apply  a  dose  of  some  ap¬ 
proved  artificial  manure  given  according 
to  instructions.  Feeding  should  be  the 
rule  once  a  fortnight  up  to  the  time  the 
berries  show  colour  for  ripening,  then 
once  every7  week  until  the  Grapes  cease 
swelling,  and  are  nearly  ripe,  from  which 
date  clear  water  only  is  necessary. 

Thinning  the  Berries.  This  is  very 
pleasant  work,  especially  when  there  is  a 
nice  crop  of  Grapes.  The  shoots,  up  to 
the  flowering  stage,  are  very  tender  and 
must  not  be  forcibly  drawn  down  to  the 
wires  for  tying  purposes.  Bring  them 
down  from  the  glass  gradually.  By  the 
time  the  flowers  are  open  they  will  be 
tough  enough  to  allow  of  their  being  tied 
down  level  with  the  wires. 

When  the  berries  are  about  the  size  of 
very  small  round-seeded  Peas  commence 
thinning  (see  Figs.  16  and  17).  You 
must  not  touch  the  berries  with  the  hand, 
nor  rub  them  with  your  cap,  but  use  a 
neat  forked  stick  with  which  to  steady  the 
bunch  while  you  cut  out  the  surplus 
berries  -with  a  clean  pair  of  Grape  scis¬ 
sors. 

Begin  at  the  bottom  of  the  bunch  and 
remove  all  small  seedless  berries  first, 
then  others  not  required,  and  finish  the 
work  at  the  top  of  the  bunch.  There  is 
more  room  for  the  berries  to  swell  near 
the  top  or  shoulders,  so  that  you  must  not 
thin  out  quite  as  severely  there  as  near 
the  point  of  the  bunch.  At  . the  lower  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  bunch  and  of  each 
shoulder  there  are  generally  three  berries ; 
these  you  must  leave,  as  they  tend  to  make 
the  bunch  better  shaped.  Those  varie¬ 
ties  .with  short  foot-stalks  and-  round 
berries,  such  as  Gros  Colmar,  do  not 
finish  well  if  the  berries,  are  overcrowded, 
because  they  lack  room  to  swell,  and  in 
the  autumn  many  inside  berries  decay. 
Give  such  sorts  more  .space  than  oval¬ 
shaped  berries  with  long  foot-stalks,  such 
as  Muscats  and  Madresfield  Court. 

Indeed,  Muscats  and  the  Buckland 
Sweetwater  do  not  require  much  thinning- 
out  of  berries.  Black  Hamburgh— the 
amateur’s  Grape — requires  medium  thin 
ning  because  the  berries  passers  long 


foot-stalks,  and  though  the  latter  are  long 
the  berries  are  almost  round. 

When  a  bunch  of  Grapes  is  ripe 
it  should  retain  its  form  when  cut 
and  laid  on  a  dish,  and  not  fall  apart 
disclosing  the  centre.  If  it  does  fall 
apart  the  thinning  has  been  too.  severe. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  berries  must 
not  be  too  tightly  wedged  together  so  a; 
to  be  crushed  out  of  shape.  The  bunch 
must  be  compact  (see  Fig.  18). 

Treatment  when  the  Grapes  are 
Ripe. — White  or  amber  coloured  varieties 
need  plenty  of  sunshine,  but  the  black 
ones  should  have  a  little  shade  if  ripe  in 
summer  time,  but  not  in  the  autumn. 

Moderately  warmed  pipes  with  a  gentle 
current  of  air  through  the  house  greatly 
assist  in  the  ripening  of  the  berries,  and 
in  preserving  them  in  good  condition 
afterwards.  A  stagnant  atmosphere  must 
be  avoided.  Even  in  the  autumn  the 
borders  must  be  kept  watered  else  the 
Vines  will  suffer,  .and  the  berries  shrivel. 
But  some  judgment  must  be  exercised  in 
applying  water.  Keep  the  soil  in  a  nice 
moist  state,  but  cover  the  surface  of  the 
border  with  very  short,  dry  litter,  then 
the  moisture  will  be  kept  down  and  the 
berries  preserved  from  decay. 

Air  Roots.— I  daresay  amateurs  will 
have  seen  “  roots  ”  growing  from  the  rods 
in  the  houses  quite  high  up  under  the 
roof.  These  “roots”  are  the  result  of 
two  conditions,  namely,  excessive  mois¬ 
ture  in  the  house,  and  the  deficient 
action  of  the  real  roots  of  the  Vine :  either 
condition  alone  would  cause  the  growth  oi 
roots  on  the  rods.  They  must  be  cut  ofi 
in  the  autumn  as  at  that  season  they 
shrivel  up.  To  prevent  them  growing  see 
that  the  atmospheric  conditions  are  con 
ducive  to  healthy  leaf  growth,  and  tha' 
the  roots  of  the  Vines  are  active  and  have 
plenty  of  good  soil  to  permeate. 

Scalding  of  the  Berries. — A  scaldec 
berry  is  one  which  has  a  brown  colourec 
indentation  on  one  side,  generally  the  std< 
next  to  the  sun.  All  scalding  of  th< 
berries  can  be  prevented ;  it  is  the  resul 
of  bad  management,  especially7  regarding 
that  item  the  closing  of  the  house  am 
the  damping  down  of  the  floor. 

Some  varieties  are  more  liable  to  scab 
than  others ;  Lady  Downes  is  sooi 
scalded,  and  there  is  one  stage  of  th 
growth  of  the  berries  when  they  scab 
more  than  at  any  other — the  stonin; 
stage. 

If  the  house  is  allowed  to  remain  closei 
too  long  in  a  morning  when  the  sui 
shines  brightly  the  moisture  which  ha 
condensed  on  the  berries  is  heated  by  th 
direct  sun  rays  and  causes  the  scalding 
But  by  giving  a  little  timely  ventilatio: 
the  condensed  moisture  is  dispersed,  am 
the  sun,  shining  upon  dry  berries,  will  no 
do  them  any  harm. 

Scalding  also  occurs  at  closing  time  i 
the  afternoon  if  the  sun  is  very  powerful  t 
the  time  and  there  is  a  great  amount  c 
moisture  in  the  structure.  The  bettf 
plan,  in  such  circumstances,  is  to  dam 
dowm  the  floor  and’ path  of  the  house,  bi 
leave  ’  the  closing  of  the  latter  until  tl 
sun's  power  is  waning  a  little.  Scalde 
berries  are  practically  useless,  and  shou 
be  removed  forthwith. 

G. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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National  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

The  shows  of  this  society  for  1907  have 
been  fixed  for  October  2nd  and  3rd,  No¬ 
vember  6th,  7th,  and  8th.  and  December 
4th  and  5th.  Negotiations  are  now  taking 
place  with  the  Crystal  Paiace  Company 
tor  the  holding  of  these  shows  there.  The 
Market  Show  for  1907  will  be  held  on  De¬ 
cember  nth.  The  schedule  of  prizes,  an¬ 
nual  report,  etc.,  may  now  "be  obtained 
of  the  secretary,  Mr.  Richard  A.  Witty, 
3t.  James’  Villa,  Swains  Lane,  Highgate, 
London,  N.  The  reserve  fund  of  the 
society  now  amounts  to  £ 122  ns.  iod.^of 
which  ^120  is  in  deposit.  The  committee 
whilst  considering  the  present  position 
satisfactory,  would  yet  like  to  see  an  in¬ 
creased  income,  so  that  they  might  carry 
cut  some  further  good  work,  and  they 
suggest  that  some  of  the  ordinary  members 
might  transfer  their  names  to  the  list  of 
Fellows  and  pay  the  full  subscription  of 
one  guinea. 

A  Pioneer  of  Amateur  Gardening. 

I  suppose  Lady  Dorothy  Nevill  was 
about  the  earliest  exponent  of  horticul¬ 
ture  amongst  ladies  of  quality,  says  a 
writer  in  “The  Gentlewoman.”  We  all 
know  from  her  book  how  successful  these 
operations  were  at  Dangstein,  the  late 
Mr.  Nevill’s  beautiful  place  in  the  Mid¬ 
hurst  region  of  Sussex.  When  Lady 
Dorothy  no  longer  possessed  a  country 
place  011  a  Large  scale,  she  took  a  charm¬ 
ing  little  cottage  at  Haslemere,  and  there 
continued  her  horticultural  pursuits.  It 
was  the  greatest  joy  to  this  talented  lady 
every  now  and  then  to  retire  for,  a  few 
lavs  from  the  world  of  fashion  and  amuse- 
nent  in  town  to  pic-nic  quite  alone  at 
daslemere,  and  to  spend  long  days  in 
spring  and  summer  among  her  flowers. 
It  is  having  tastes  and  pursuits  such  as 
hese,  surely,  that  keeps  people  young 
ong  after  they  have  passed  their  four- 
core  years. 


lelery  after  Potatos. 

Many  people  say  that  after  Potatos  are 
ifted  is  too  late  to  put  Celery  in  trenches. 
To  such  advice  is  given  to  try  the  followi¬ 
ng  plan :  Select  a  solid  bottom  path,  or 
ither  convenient  place.  On  it  put  two 
>r  three  inches  of  half-rotted  manure. 
Lover  with  a  small  quantity'  of  soil.  On 
^e  bed  thus  made  prick  out  young  Celery 
■lants  at  a  distance  of  six  inches  between 
j  very  two  plants.  Keep  shaded  for  a 
hort  time  to  assist  fresh  start  in  growth. 
Assist  by  watering  whenever  necessary', 
vhich  will  be  frequently',  as  I  should 
lave  said,  “let  the  spot  be  a  sunny  one.” 
dere  they  may  stand  and  grow  until 
reaches  can  be  made.  Then  cut  through 
oil  and  manure  at  equal  distance  from 
clants  in  both  directions.  The  plant, 

low  to  Obtain  the  Highest 
Results  in  the  Garden. 


The  development  of  all  plants  depends 
pon  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  food 
ley  obtain  from  the  soil.  In  many  cases 
le  soil  is  deficient  in  one  or  the  other  of 
ie  essential  elements  of  Plant  Life. 
ERTILO  supplies  that  deficiency.  It 
iparts  to  the  soil  those  exact  properties 
1  which  the  plant  thrives  and  acting  as  a 
ertilizer  through  the  soil  it  strengthens 
id  develops  all  plants.  Note  its  inex- 
msiveness  :  qlb.,  1/4 ;  7lb.,  a/- ;  i4lb.,  3/-  5 
lb.,  4/6;  561b.,  8/.j  icwt.,  15/-,  all  car- 
ige  paid.  Useful  Pocket  Diary,  free.— 
P.  Harvey  &  Co.,  Dept.  6,  Kidderminster 


with  ball  of  manure  attached,  can  then  be 
put  bodily  in  the  trench,  and  no  check 
to  growth  will  result.  Earthing  may  be 
commenced  very  soon  afterwards. 

'  Albert  A.  Kerridge. 

Chippenham,  Wilts. 

- - 

TRADE  NOTICES. 

The  New  Zealand  International 
Exhibition,  1907. 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  the  King’s  Seeds¬ 
men,  Reading,  have  been  informed  by  cable 
that  they  have  been  awarded  by  the  jurors 
four  Gold  Medals  for  their  interesting  exhibits 
of  samples  of  their  pedigree  stocks  of  farm 
seeds,  vegetable  seeds,  flower  seeds,  Potatos, 
models  of  various  types  of  Mangels,  Swedes, 
Turnips  and  vegetables,  specimen  bunches  of 
Grasses  for  temporary  and  permanent  pas¬ 
tures,  horticultural  requisites,  cutlery,  etc., 
etc. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Watson  and  Sons,  Dublin. 

For  family  convenience  the  business  of 
Messrs.  Wm.  Watson  and  Sons,  Clontarf  Nur¬ 
series,  Dublin,  formerly  carried  on  by  Messrs. 
Wm.  Watson,  James  Watson,  and  John 
Matchett  Watson  under  the  above  title,  has 
been  formed  into  a  private  company,  under 
the  style  of  Wm.  W'atson  and  Sons,  Limited. 
The  firm  have  now  been  in  existence  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  having  been  founded  in  1882'  by 
Mr.  Wm.  Wa.tson,  who  retains  his  connection 
with  the  new  company’s  Board  of  Directors. 
During  recent  years  the  nurseries  have  been 
considerably  enlarged  to  meet  their  steadily 
growing  trade,  and  the  firm  are  therefore  in 
a  better  position  year  by  year  to  supply  all 
the  requirements  of  their  customers.  All  the 
shares  in  the  company  have  been  taken  up 
by  the  original  proprietors,  and  the  business 
will  be  conducted  under  the  same  management 
as  heretofore. 


BEGONIAS,  DAHLIAS, 

.  .  AND  .  . 

BEDDING  PLANTS. 

BECONIAS.— Ware's  unrival  ed  strain  for  superior 
***  bedding.  Awarded  35  Gold  Medals 
and  Silver  Cups.  Singles  mixed,  2/6  per  doz. ; 
18/  per  100  ;  separate  colours,  4/-  per  doz. ;  25/- 
per  100.  Doubles  mixed,  3/6  per  doz. :  25/-  per 
100  ;  separate  colours,  5/-  per  doz  ;  35/-  per  100. 
Extra  quality  for  pots  and  Exhibition,  Singles 
and  Doubles,  8/-  to  25/-  per  doz. 

DAHLIAS.— Ware's  sturdy  plants  in  pots.  5  Gold 
Medals  awarded  in  1906.  Cactus, 
Singles,  Pompous,  Show  and  Fancy;  12  distinct 
varietiis  from  any  section,  4/-.  Our  special 
collection  of  12  distinct  choice  Cactus  varieties 
sent  out  of  pots  post  free  lor  5/- 
C  ANN  AS,  in  pots,  named  varieties,  5  per  doz.; 
. ■  »iui».  mixed,  3/-  per  doz. ;  20/-  per  100. 
PENTSTEM0NS,  strongpl  uts  in  pots,  mixed  from 
named  varieties,  3/-  per  doz. 

CAP  NATIONS,  Border  varieties  in  pots,  all  choice 
sorts,  from  3/-  per  doz. 

ROSES,  in  5  in.  pots  for  planting  now,  cheap,  to 
clear  ;  12  in  choice  assortment  Busli  Teas 
and  H.  Teas  for  9/- :  single  plants,  ir  each  ; 
Climbing  Roses  in  5  in.  pots,  ieading  varieties 
1/-  each,  9/-  per  doz. 

CLEMATIS,  in  pots,  to  flower  well  this  season, 
leading  varieties  1/3  each  :12,L;.erdoz. 

EARLY  FL0WERINC  CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  4  -  per 

doz. ; 

Geraniums,  Choice  Strains  of  Annuals,  &c. 
NOTE— No  charge  for  Packing  for  Cash  uith 
Order.  Bedding  Plant  List  will  be  sent  upon 


applic  lion. 


Address  :  Dept.  No.  3, 


THOMAS  S.  WARE  (02),  Ltd.,  FELTHAM. 


Use  No.  1  Stake  for  this.  Use  No.  3  Stake  for  this.  Use  No.  2  Stake  for  this.  Use  No.  3  Stake  for  this. 

Protectors  built  up  from  these  Stakes  are  absolutely  the  cheapest  ever  placed  before  the  gardening  public,  and 
quite  indispensable  to  Amateurs  or  Professionals  growing  for  show.  One -fifth  the  cost  of  hand-lights,  which 
take  up  the  same  room,  whether  in  use  or  not.  Cheap  enough  to  use  as  Dahlia,  Rose,  Chrysanthemum,  or  other  plant 
stakes.  Do  not  delay  /  Buy  now  l  Carriage  paid  on  orders  of  10s.  and  over.  __ _ 


Length  of  Stake  in  Inches 

18 

24 

30 

36 

42 

48 

60 

Price  per  luO,  No.  1  pattern 

3s  6d 

4s  9d 

6s  Od 

7s  3d 

8s  6d 

10s  Od 

12s  6d 

No  2 

6s  Od 

9s  6d 

10s  9d 

13s  3d 

15s  9d 

18s  Od 

22s  9d 

!,  „  No.  3 

9s  Od 

lls-9d 

15s  Od 

18s  Od 

21s  Od 

24s  Od 

3  0s  Od 

WOOD’S  PATENT  GARDEN  APPLIANCES,  32  K'CK  BIRMINGHAM. 


PLEASE  FILLUP  and  send  with  Postal  Order  to  “THE  GARDENING 

WORLD  ”  Office  as  under : 


SUBSCRIPTION  ORDER  FORM. 

SUBSCRIPTION  RATES  :  One  year,  6s.  6d.,  post  free. 

Foreign  and  Colonial,  8s.  8d.  per  annum,  post  free. 

To  Maclaren  and  Sons,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

Please  forward  to  me  every  week  The  Gardening  World. 


I  enclose . .  for . months  in  advance. 


Name . . . 

Address  (in  full) . 

Date. .  . * . 

Cheques  and  P.O.O.’s  to  be  made  payable  to  MACLAREN  and  SONS,  and  crossed  “  London 
City  and  Midland  Bank.”  If  a  reoeipt  is  required,  a  postcard  or  stamp  should  be  enclosed. 
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RANSOMES’ 


Possess  Improvements  contained  In  no  other  Machines. 

By  Royal  Warrant  Makers  to  H.M.  the  King, 


LAWN  MOWERS 


Supplied 
by  all 

Iro  lmongers. 


Royal  Botanic  Society, 

1904,  1905,  and  1906,  Gold  Medals. 

R.A.S.E.  London,  1904,  Silver  Medal. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society,  1906  Silver  Medal. 


Fitted 

with 

Patent 

Spring 

Handles. 


HAND  POWER  MACHINES. 

Id  all  kinds  and  sizes. 


MOTOR  LAWN  MOWERS. 

As  supplied  to  H.M.  the  King. 


HORSE  AND  PONY  MOWERS. 

The  beet  large  machines. 


Illustrated  Catalogues 
Free  on  Application  To — 


RANSOMES,  SIMS  &  JEFFERIES,  LTD.,  THE  ORWELL  WORKS,  IPSWICH. 


Range  of  Glasshouses  erected  for  Miss  Ferry,  Wergs  Hall,  Wolverhampton. 


W.  Richardson  &  co„ 

DARLINGTON, 

Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  or 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS, 
HEATING  ENGINEERS. 


Our  Book  of  Designs  containing  upwards  of  200 

photographic  illustrations, 
sent  free  on  application. 

Plans  and  Estimates  Prepared  Free  of  Cost. 

Representatives  sent  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom  to  advise  and 
take  particulars. 


CROSS’S  RELIABLE  GARDEN  SEEDS, 

We  make  a  special  feature  of  this  important  branch  of  our  very  extensive  business.  Our  stocks  an 

all  thoroughly  selected  and  will  give  the  very  best  results. 
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ft  Wish,! 

rhough  shouting  March  first  saw  your 
eyes  unclose, 

Wd  dowered  you  with  his  swift,  rebellious 
moods, 

Let  in  his  deep  heart  secretly  there  broods 
rhe  knowledge  of  the  coming  of  the  rose; 
^nd  that,  too,  is  your  heritage — to  see 
iVithin  grey-striclcen  skies  of  lowering 
days 

Lhe  promise  of  young  April’s  fair  dis- 
plays, 

ynd  summer’s  golden  pomp  of  treasury. 
Hay  weaver  Time,  at  his  swift  moving 
wheel, 

leading  your  name  upon  his  mystic  scroll, 
Vlthough  it  be  decreed  that  he  shall  deal 
To  each  a  chequered  woof  of  joy  and  dole, 
ret  so  his  many-coloured  strands  entwine 
that  bright  hues  triumph  through  the 
whole  design. 

F.  O’Neill  Gallagher. 


XCIII. 

Coronilla  glauca. 

If  anyone  asked  me  the  best  all-round 
plant  for  all  sorts  of  conditions,  I  believe 
I  should  give  my  vote  to  this  old-fashioned 
favourite.  Who  can  say  it  is  not  hardy  ? 

I  cannot ;  here  in  East  Anglia  it  has  lived 
out  the  past  winter  with  no  more  protection 
than  a  Laurel  branch  or  two  placed  in  the 
.  ground  round  it.  True  it  suffered  at  the 
tips  of  the  shoots,  but  at  the  moment,  May 
13th,  it  is  crowded  with  blossom.  But  my 
use  of  the  Coronilla  does  not  rest  wholly 
with  out-of-door  culture.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  decorative  and  showy  plants  we  can 
grow  in  a  glass  porch,  or  in  a  cold  green¬ 
house,  yes,  and  aho  in  the  heated  struc¬ 
ture.  It  is  often  in  bud  before  Christmas, 
and — well,  a  plant  that  enjoys  a  long  bud- 
hood  is  a  wonderful  pleasure  to  the  real 
flower  lover,  isn’t  it  ?  And  it  is  one  of  the 
easiest  of  all  plants  to  grow.  Now  I  am 
coming  to  the  reason  I  have  for  mention¬ 
ing  this  particular  plant  to-day.  By  the 
time  this  reaches  the  readers  of  Gardening 
World  the  plants  will  have  finished,  or 
almost  finished,  flowering,  and  therefore 
the  time  for  cutting  them  hard  back  will 
have  arrived.  We  shall  have  plenty  of 
capital  stuff  to  strike,  and  this  will  furnish 
a  supply  of  young  plants  by  the  autumn. 
Now  if  we  have  some  old  plants  to  spare,  I 
can  tell  of  a  good  use  for  them.  Plant  them 
under  windows  that  are  only  three  or  four 
feet  from  the  ground,  covering  in  this 
manner  wall  that  is  not  easy  to  use  for 
ordinary  creepers — and  plant  now  rather 
than  in”  the  autumn,  because  on  a  sunny 
bit  of  wall  the  plants  will  get  splendidly 
ripened  during  the  summer,  and 'should 
be  in  fine  condition  to  produce  a  wealth  of 
blossom  next  season. 

It  mav  be  taken  as  a  general  rule  that 
all  plants  of  a  woody  nature  should  have 
the  wood  thoroughly  ripened  every  sum¬ 
mer,  bv  thorough  exposure  to  sun  and  air. 
The  Useful  Viola. 

In  our  bedding-out  schemes  do  let  us 
give  due  attention  to  the  ever  useful  Viola 
tricolor,  remembering  that  it  does  not  need 
the  sunniest  of  positions.  I  think  some  of 
the  modem  self-coloured  varieties  are 
simply  grandly  decorative.  I  am  myself 
going  to  make  use  of  a  pale  bright  mauve 
variety  with  great  freedom  this  year.  I 
happened  to  see  it  used  with  excellent 
effect  in  the  north  of  England  a  season  or 
two  ago,  and  can  thoroughly  recommend 
it.  Mauve  is  a  wonderfully  cool,  restful 
colour  to  use  in  the  summer  garden,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  less  sunny  positions. 

Colour  in  the  Garden. 

Talking  of  mauve  reminds  me  that  ques¬ 
tions  of  colour — colour  harmonies,  colour 


contrasts — will  considerably  exercise  our 
minds  during  the  bedding-out  period.  I 
will  tell  how  a  correspondent  of  mine  once 
wrote  to  tell  me  how  he  had  solved  the 
vexed  question;  he  divided  his  garden, 
roughly  speaking,  into  fo.ur  portions,  and 
in  each  one  of  these  one  colour  took  the 
dominant  part.  Thus,  blue,  red,  yellow, 
white,  struck  the  leading  notes,  of  course 
not  slavishly  but  with  sufficient  insistence. 
It  struck  me  as  an  interesting  experiment, 
and  with  the  help  of  various  annuals,  and 
the  many  plants  used  for  summer  display, 
could  well  be  tried  in  English  gardens. 

A  Beautiful  Spring  Flower. 

If  we  want  Auriculas  to  produce  blossom 
next  spring  no  time  must  be  lost  in  sowing 
the  seed.  Of  course  there  is  nothing  so 
good  as  sowing  freshly  ripened  seed,  but 
to  wait  for  this  means  waiting  until  it  is  too 
late  to  procure  seedling  plants  sufficiently 
matured  .to  flower  the  following  spring. 
I  have  never  been  so  pleased  with 
Auriculas  as  I  have  been  this  year.  I  hey 
are  great  additions  to  the  garden  because 
their  beautiful  velvety  texture  makes  them 
fit  to  be  placed  in  the  category  of  choicest 
out-of-door  plants.  Good  seed  should  be 
secured,  and  no  artificial  heat  should  be 
used  in  rearing  it.  The  seed  is  slow  to 
germinate,  and  I  have  found  that  in  hot 
weather  it  is  a  good  plan  to  put  the  pot 
containing  the  seed  within  one  of  a  larger 
size,  and  to  let  them  stand  in  a  pan  con¬ 
taining  an  inch  or  so  of  water  for  seven  or 
eight  hours  everv  day.  The  great  thing  is 
to  prevent  the  surface  soil  “  souring,  ’  and 
this  method  of  watering  from  beneath 
seems  helpful.  One’s  own  judgment  must 
be  relied  on  not  to  keep  the  soil  too  moist. 
Let  there  be  a  happy  medium. 

Annuals. 

It  is  about  the  right  time  to  make  our 
final  sowings  for  the  season.  It  is  always 
well  worth  while  to  make  a  late  sowing  of 
Mignonette.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  have 
plenty  of  this  sweet  scented  annual  far 
into  the  autumn,  while  a  late  sowing  of 
bright  crimson  and  white  Candytuft  is 
generally,  particularly  cheery  and  bright 
when  the  year  is  nearly  at  end  so  far  as  the 
garden  is  concerned. 

F.  Norfolk. 
- - 


Gladiolus  atroviolaceus. 

The  flowers  of  this  specfes  are  small, 
curved,  and  of  a  dark  violet  hue  shaded 
with  white  on  the  two  lower  segments.  It 
is  a  very  unusual  shade  in  a  wild  Gladio¬ 
lus.  An  award  of  merit  Was  accorded  it 
by  the  R.H.S.  on  May  14th,  when  shown 
by  Messrs.  R.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Colches¬ 
ter. 
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The  Alpines. 


Once  again  the  Alpine  season  is  com¬ 
mencing,  although  tor  weeks  past  many 
Alpine  bulbs  have  been  in  flower.  I  would 
wish  in  this  note  to  call  the  attention  of 
readers  to  some  of  this  interesting  class  of 
plants  flowering  with  me  two  miles  from 
the  centre  of  Birmingham.  First  of  all 
come  the  beautiful  early  flowering  Saxi¬ 
frages;  S.  Salomonii  white  with  grey 
foliage ;  S.  Elizabethae,  sulphur  yellow 
with  deep  green  tufts,  a  lovely  contrast ; 
also  the  well-known  S.  apiculata  and  S. 
sancta  are  in  flower,  and  S.  rocheliana 
coriophylla,  with  tufts  less  than  1  in.  high, 
is  in  bud ;  it  has  beautiful  large  white 
flowers.  All  these  will  grow  well  in  soil 
containing  about  half  mortar  rubbish,  half 
loam  ,  with  a  little  leaf  mould.  They 
should  have  full  sun. 

Very  pleasing  also  are  the  minute  Dra- 
bas  ;  these  are  in  bloom  :  D.  Aizoon,  bright 
yellow ;  D.  grandiflora,  white ;  these  grow 
about  1%  in.  'high.  The  minute  D.  de- 
deana,  not  more  than  ^  in.  high,  is  set 
with  buds.  When  in  flower  it  forms  a  car¬ 
pet  of  white,  and  is  truly  an  Alpine  gem. 
The  Drabas  like  full  sun,  and  a  very  sandy 
soil.  Adonis  amurensis,  with  its  Fern-like 
foliage,  is  just  opening  its  beautiful  yel¬ 
low  blossoms.  It  prefers  a  light  soil  with 
plenty  of  moisture  when  coming  into 
flower,  but  less  later  in  the  summer  sun. 
Erysimum  purpureum,  about  i*4  in.  high, 
is  just  flowering  from  seeds  sown  last  year, 
it  is  like  a  miniature  purple  Wallflower, 
and  is  typically  alpine.  E.  thyrsoideum, 
also  grown  from  seed,  is  not  yet  showing 
bloom,  but  its  silvery  foliage  is  very  pretty. 
These  both  prefer  a  sandy  soil  and  full 
sun.  I  never  can  understand  why  people 
do  not  grow  the  beautiful  Crocus  species 
more.  All  through  March  they  have  been 
delighting  me  with  their  bright  blooms. 
They  grow  easily  in  a  sandy,  sunny  bor¬ 
der,  and  are  cheap.  I  mention  a  few 
which  have  just  flowered  :  C.  viteilinus,  C. 
ancyrensis,  yellow;  C.  dalmaticus  niveus, 
ivory  white ;  C.  biflorus,  white,  yellow  cen¬ 
tre  ;  and  C.  suaveolens,  buff  and  purple. 
These  are  only  a  few  of  this  large  group. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  recommend  al¬ 
pine  lovers  to  grow  plants  from  seed ;  it  is 
not  only  interesting  work,  but  seeds  are  so 
cheap  now  that  it  pays,  and  a  mass  of  one 
plant  is  better  than  a  single  specimen, 
however,  do  not  expect  them  all  to  ger¬ 
minate  at  once  ;  some  may  require  a  year, 
but  the  motto  is  ct  Patience.” 

E.  B.  Anderson. 

Birmingham. 

- - : 

Odontoglossum  crispum  Xanthotes  White 
Lady. 

The  flowers  of  this  handsome  variety  are 
pure  white  with  one  or  two  small  yellow 
spots  on  each  sepal.  The  lip  has  a  large 
yellow  area  in  the  centre,  with  some  orange 
spots  on  it.  An  Award  of  Merit  was  ac¬ 
corded  by  the  R.  H.S.  on  the  14th  May, 
when  it  was  shown  by  F.  Menteith  Ogilvie, 
Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  Balmforth),  The  Shrubbery, 
Oxford. 


Hydrangea  arborescens  grandiflora. 

The  flowers  of  this  tall  growing  Hydran¬ 
gea  are  larger  and  o>f  a  purer  white  than 
those  of  the  type.  It  is  hardy.  An  award 
of  merit  was  accorded  by  the  R.H.S.  on 
May  14th,  when  shown  by  Messrs.  Paul 
and  Son,  Cheshunt. 


Cardamine  prateasis  llore  pleno. 


When  paying  a  visit  to  a  friend  who 
makes  a  hobby  of  his  small  back  garden, 
I  was  struck  with  the  beauty  of  a  patch 
of  the  double  Bitter  Cress,  which  grew  im¬ 
mediately  beneath  the  scullery  window. 
The  plant  grew  round  the  edge  of  a  drain 
which  received  the  water  from  the  sink  in 
the  scullery.  Cardamine  loves  moisture, 
and  benefited  by  the  frequent  splashing  of 
water  running  into  the  drain.  The  pale 
lilac  flowers  in  spikes  effectually  hid  the 
drain  from  view.  Methinks  there  are 
many  little  gardens  where  so  pretty  a  plant 
might  be  similarly  planted,  for  I  have  often 
seen  an  ugly  gully  in  the  middle  of  a  little 
border  by  the  wall  of  the  house  that 
would  be  better  hidden. 

Heather  Bell. 


-  (j.  w.  - 

Prize  Competitions. 


CENERAL  CONDITIONS— Competitors  must 
write  ou  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular 
paid  contributors  to  THE  GARDENING 
WORLD  or  other  gardening  journals  are  de¬ 
barred  from  entering,  but  occasional  con¬ 
tributors  may  compete.  The  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  competitor  must  appear  on  each 
article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right 
to  reproduce,  in  any  way, 4  any  article  or  photo¬ 
graph  sent  for  competition.  The  conditions 
applying  to  each  competition  should  be  care¬ 
fully  read. 

WEEKLY 

PRIZES. 

A  PRIZE  OFTEN  SHILLINGS  will  be  given 
for  the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  para¬ 
graph  or  article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but 
value  rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in 
making  +he  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Com¬ 
petition,”  and  post  not  later  than  the  Monday 
folk  wing  date  of  issue.  Entries  received  later 
thin  Tuesday  (first  post)  will  be  left  over  until 
t)  je  following  week. 

Two  prizes  of  2s.  6d.  will  be  awarded  each 
week  for  the  two  best  letters,  not  exceeding 
150  words,  on  any  interesting  gardening  sub¬ 
ject. 


RESULTS  OF 
LAST  WEEK’S 
COMPETITIONS. 

Some  of  the  best  papers  in  this  competition 
are  too  long,  and  we  desire  readers  to  keep 
within  a  column. 

The  prize  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “T.  Smith”  for  the  article  on 
“Hippeastrums,”  page  347. 

In  the  Prize  Letter  Competition  a  prize  was 
awarded  to  M  Abs.ila  ”  for  the  article  on 
“  Hardening  off  Plants  ”  ;  and  another  to 
“  E.  B.  Anderson  ”  for  the  article  on  “  Cyclamen 
libanoticum,”  page  348. 


Salads 


And  How  to 
Grow  Them 


Most  owners  of  gardens,  however  small 
like  to  have  salads  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  whole  year  round,  and  especially  art 
they  appreciated  during  the  summe 
months.  Salads,  to  be  crisp  and  tender 
must  be  grown  quickly  from  start  to  finish 
otherwise  they  will  be  practically  useless 
a  tough,  stringy  Radish  spoiling  a  di? 
of  salads. 

Cos  and  Cabbage  Lettuce  form  th 
body,  as  it  were,  of  salads,  and  thes 
must  be  well  .and  quickly  grown  to  b 
fully  appreciated.  For  the  earlie: 
supply  it  is  essential  to  sow  in  boxes  i 
gentle  heat  or  on  a  mild  hotbed  durin 
February.  When  large  enough  t 
handle,  prick  out  into  other  boxes  c 
frames  (if  they  can  be  spared),  final, 
planting  them  out  on  a  rich  border  du: 
ing  April  and  May.  Another  sowin 
should  be  made  on  a  warm  border  ever 
fortnight  from  April  onw'ards.  To  gro' 
Lettuce  successfully  during  the  summe; 
they  must  never  be  transplanted,  sufficiei 
sowings  being  made  to  allow  of  the 
being  thinned  out  where  sovm  and  tf 
thinnings  thrown  away.  An  excellei 
wav  to  procure  large  Lettuces  is  to  so 
them  on  the  Celery  ridges  between  tl 
trenches  occupied  with  the  Celery.  Oi 
great  advantage  of  growing  them  in  sue 
a  position  is  that  the  plants  do  not  ri 
so  quickly  to  seed,  presumably  becau 
of  the  greater  depth  of  soil  in  whit 
they  have  to  root.  In  very  hot  surnmei 
like  that  of  last  year,  the"  dampest  ai 
heaviest  ground  should  be  selected  whe 
they  are  partially  shaded  during  t: 
hottest  parts  of  the  day ;  where  such 
available  plants  of  useful  size  can  be  pr 
duced.  A  piece  of  matting  should 
loosely  tied  around  the  top  portion  of  t. 
Lettuce  when  it  commences  to  heart,  at 
the  blanching  will  then  be  more  sat 
factory.  _  Jfc 

Endive  is  also  a  useful  addition 
the  salad  bowl*.  The  weather  is  gent 
ally  very  hot  and  dry  during  July  ai 
August  when  the  latter  is  sown,  thereto 
a  cool  border  is  essential  to  their  w 
doing.  Rake  over  the  surface  and  dr: 
drills  i  ft.  apart  and  J|i n.  deep,  waterir 
the  drills  thoroughly  prior  to  sowin 
Cover  the  seed  with  fine  dry  soil,  and  t! 
seed  will  then  germinate  more  quick 
and  the  young  plants  grow  faste 
Endive  requires  blanching,  and  this  > 
easily  accomplished  by  either  lifting  t' 
plants  and  placing  them  under  cover  < 
a  dark  shed  or  cellar,  or  placing  slat’ 
tiles  or  flowerpots  over  them  to  exclu’ 
light.  Some  growers  find  tying  them  > 
when  dry  like  Lettuce  sufficient. 

Another  useful  ingredient  for  salads  ’ 
Radishes.  For  the  earliest  supply  ,e 
seed  should  be  sown  in  a  frame  on  a  ml 
hotbed  during  'February  and  Mari  • 
The  chief  points  about  their  managem' t 
in  a  frame  is  to  keep  them  freely  vei- 
lated  on  all  favourable  occasions,  as  kv 
of  air  would  soon  ruin  the  healthri 
seedlings.  A  common  error  in  growig 
Radishes  is  to  sow  them  too  thickly,  c<  - 
sequently  few  of  the  roots  are  fit  for  u- 
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The  Arch  at  Gunnersbury  Park  and  Gunnersbury  House. 


T fye  Arch  at  Gunnersbury  House. 


or  the  turnip  rooted  varieties,  a  shallow 
kil  will  suffice,  but  for  long  rooted  sorts 
deep  soil  is  essential.  I  myself  like 
ie  broadcast  sowing  best.  While  the 
jlants  are  young  pull  out  the  weakest, 
nd  so  avoid  crowding.  Birds  frequently 
estrov  the  young  seedlings,  consequently 
letting  or  some  other  means  must  be 
Imployed  for  their  protection. 

Last,  but  not  least,  come  Mustard  and 
ress.  Seeds  of  these,  if  sown  either  in 
joxes  in  gentle  heat  or  outside,  soon  ger¬ 
minate.  Cress  should  always  be  cut  for 
jse  when  in  the  seedleaf.  Sow  thickly 
n  a  damp  surface  and  immediately  press 
hern  down  into  the  soil,  but  do  not  cover 
ith  soil  like  other  seeds,  as  it  would  be 
orne  up  on  the  leaves  and  so  spoil  them 
or  eating  purposes.  When  sown  outside, 

:  damp  place  and  one  partially  shaded 
hould  be  selected  during  hot  weather, 
'or  exhibition,  these  should  be  grown  in 
jots  filled  with  firm  soil,  .and  they  can 
hen  be  staged  in  a  fresh  condition, 
vhereas  if  cut,  the  leaves  shrivel  and  so 
poil  its  appearance. 

L.  S.  Small. 

- - 

Collinsias. 


The  free  flowering  propensities  of  these 
exquisite  annuals  render  them  of  intrinsic 
■alue  for  the  decoration  of  the  greenhouse 
>r  the  embellishment  of  the  flower  garden, 
rhey  also  possess  the  desirable  quality  of 
lourishing  in  town  gardens.  For  a  dis¬ 
play  during  the  summer  -months,  seed 
.hould  be  sown  at  once  in  the  open.  Two 
>f  the  best  varieties  are  C.  bicolor,  produc- 
ng  a  wealth  of  beautiful  white  and  lilac 
:olour  flowers,  and  C.  candidissima,  a 
jure  white  variety.  When  grown  for  the 
greenhouse,  the  seed  should  be  sown  in 
rots  under  glass  during  the  first  week  in 
fanuary.  It  has  been  the  practice  of  the 
.vriter  to  sow  the  seed  rather  thinly  in  3-in. 
pots,  afterwards  potting  on  into  5-in.  and 
[5-in.  pots.  Great  care  should  be  exercised 
in  affording  them  a  good  porous  compost 
rf  fibrous  loam,  leaf  soil,  and  sand.  Pro¬ 
dding  they  are  afforded  ample  ventilation 
pn  all  favourable  occasions,  and  subjected 
:o  as  little  heat  as  possible,  a  brilliant 
display  of  flowers  will  ensue  during  the 
month  of  May.  When  they  have  become 
thoroughly  established  in  their  flowering 
|  pots,  frequent  applications  of  diluted 
liquid  manure,  or  an  occasional  sprinkling 
of  a  good  patent  fertiliser,  will  prove  most 
.beneficial  in  sustaining  them  in  a  vigorous 
and  healthy  condition. 

F.  G.  Tutcher. 
- f-M - 

Iris  Luna. 

The  falls' of  this  Iris  are  very  broad  with 
a  large  purple  blotch  in  the  centre  shad¬ 
ing  off  to  a  broad,  lighter  margin.  The 
large  standards  are  violet  with  darker 
venation  of  an  intricate  pattern.  It  is  a 
hybrid  between  members  of  the  Onco- 
cyclus  and  Regelia  groups  of  Iris.  An 
award  of  merit  was  given  when  shown  by 
M.  C.  G.  Van  Tubergen,  jun.,  Haarlem, 
Holland,  at  the  meeting  of  the  R.H.S. 
on  May  14th. 


For  many  years  two  private  residences 
stood  alongside  of  each  other  in  their  own 
grounds  separated  by  a  wall  and  belong¬ 
ing  to  two  different  people.  Now  both  of 
these  estates  are  owned  by  Leopold  de 
Rothschild,  Esq.  We  refer  to  Gunners¬ 
bury  Park  and  Gunnersbury  House,  Ac¬ 
ton,  Middlesex. 

The  arch  represented  by  the  accompany¬ 
ing  illustration  was  made  by  cutting 
through  the  wall  originally  separating  the 
two  estates.  The  owner  can  now  walk 
from  one  house  along  the  terrace  to  the 
other.  The  photograph  was  taken  from  the 
Gunnersbury  Park  side,  and  gives  a  view 
of  the  terrace  in  the  other  garden.  It  will 
be  seen  that  there  are  some  clumps  of 
flowers,  together  with  tall  Dracaenas, 
stood  against  the  house.  The  front  of  the 
house  is  also  largely  used,  or  rather  occu¬ 
pied,  with  a  variety  of  plants,  ornamental 
on  account  of  their  flowers,  or  else  appre¬ 
ciated  on  account  of  their  fragrant  foliage, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  scented  Pelargoniums, 
Myrtle,  etc. 

Along  the  terrace  at  the  opposite  side  of 
the  house  are  other  plants  grown  in  tubs, 
including  such  things  as  Myrtles,  Veroni¬ 
cas,  large  plants  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums, 
which  flower  freely  on  tall  stems,  and  other 
suitable  plants  for  such  a  purpose. 

The  archway  is,  of  course,  newer  than 
either  of  the  houses  or  garden,  having  been 
built  on  purpose  to  connect  the  two.  The 


outside  of  it  is  covered  with  wires  strained 
for  the  purpose  of  training  creepers  with¬ 
out  injuring  the  wall.  Some  of  these  con¬ 
sist  of  Roses,  Jasminum  nudiflorum,  etc. 
On  the  left  hand  of  the  picture  is  a  mass  of 
Aucuba  japonica.  The  inside  of  the  arch 
is  beautifully  sculptured,  and  therefore  not 
intended  to  be  hidden  by  climbers  or  any¬ 
thing  else. 

Through  the  arch  may  be  seen  branches 
of  some  of  the  many  stately  old  Cedars 
planted  in  the  grounds  of  both  estates. 
The  owner  being  remarkably  fond  of 
flowers,  is  a  great  patron  of  horticulture, 
and  he  is  well  served  by  his  gardener,  Mr. 
James  Hudson. 

- - 

Aubrietia  Henry  Marshall. 

The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  of 
average  size,  rich  dark  purple,  and  pro¬ 
duced  rather  late  in  the  season.  Award 
of  merit  by  the  R.H.S.  on  May  14th.  when 
shown  by  Mr.  M.  Prichard,  Christchurch. 

Haberlea  virginalis. 

The  above  is  evidently  merely  an  albino 
or  white  variety  of  H.  rhodopensis.  It  has 
a  pale  yellow  band  in  the  throat,  otherwise 
the  flowers  are  pure  white.  An  Award  of 
Merit  was  accorded  it  when  shown  by  Mr. 
R.  Farrer,  Graven  Nursery,  Clapham, 
York. 
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PRIZE  LETTER  COMPETITION. 


Readers  are  invited  to  contribute  to  this 
column  short  letters  discussing  any  gar¬ 
dening  subject. 

Letters  should  not  exceed  150  words  each 


Garden  Pests. 

Now  is  the  time  to  look  for  the  greenfly 
on  the  Roses  and  fruit  trees.  W  ith  this,  as 
with  all  other  pests  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
start  early  with  the  syringe  before  the  in¬ 
sects  get  too  strong,  using  Gishurst  Com¬ 
pound  at  the  rate  of  one  quarter  of  a  pound 
to  three  gallons  of  soft  luke-warm  water. 
This  is  a  weak  solution,  but  will  suffice  if 
the  fly  is  not  too  strong.  If  insects  are 
still  alive  after  the  first  dressing,  increase 
the  strength  of  the  solution,  and  use  plenty 
of  force  in  applying  it.  This  followed  up 
will  keep  red  spider  in  check,  too.  Black 
fly,  if  once  allowed  to  get  established  on 
Cucumbers  or  Melons  in  frames  or  houses, 
breeds  with  great  rapidity.  A  good  dress¬ 
ing  now  is  a  great  preventive. 

Wm.  ’Weed. 

Stamford. 


Seedling  Weeds. 

The  showers  and  warmer  weather  are 
bringing  on  weeds  apace.  These  little 
foxes  take  the  tender  juices  from  the 
legitimate  occupants  of  the  garden.  Un¬ 
less  they  are  disturbed  they  will  soon  over¬ 
grow  and  smother  such  young  seedlings, 
as  Lettuce,  Onion,  Cabbage,  etc.  There¬ 
fore  it  is  best  to  take  them  out,  root  and 
plant,  and  if  they  be  removed  “between 
the  showers  ”  the  ground  will  be  left  in 
such  a  position  as  not  to  allow  the  drought 
ingress.  The  hoe  run  between  drills  will 
also  tend  to  keep  the  air  passing  down 
and  the  soil  from  getting  sour.  Hand 
weeding  is  best  but  too  much  treading  in 
damp  weather  is  not  good,  as  this  tends  to 
make  a  crust  on  the  top  and  cracks  will 
follow.  In  one  way  or  other,  however, 
weed  growth  must  be  checked  if  good 
crops  are  expected. 

Albert  A.  Kerridge. 

Wilts. 


“  Abol  ”  Insecticide. 

This  is  a  wonderful  insecticide,  of  recent 
introduction,  and  is  all  the  makers  claim 
for  it,  and  when  once  a  plant  has  been 
washed  with  it  it  seems  to  be  kept  free  for  a 
good  time  from  the  ravages  of  insect 
pests,  and  its  cheapness,  combined  with 
its  great  usefulness,  makes  it  procurable 
by  the  merest  possessor  of  a  garden  or 
greenhouse,  to  use  freely,  and  the  smell,  if 
used  indoors,  is  not  at  all  disagreeable, 
as  is  the  dangerous  paraffin  oil  mixture. 
If  directions  given  are  followed  no  mis¬ 
take.  under  or  over,  need  be  made,  a 
small  measure  being  supplied  with  each 
quantity,  and  those  on  the  outlook  for  a 
cheap  and  safe  plant  wash  cannot  do 
better  than  procure  a  small  quantity  and 
give  it  a  fair  trial.  Mix  as  directed,  not 
otherwise,  then  condemn  as  useless  or 
dangerous. 

J.  R.  B. 


in  length ,  and  must  be  written  on  one 
side  of  the  -pafer  only . 

Two  Prizes  of  os.  6d.  each  will  be 
awarded  each  week  for  the  two  Letters 
which  the  Editor  considers  to  be  the  best. 


trysimum  pu.rpureum, 

All  the  Erysimums  are  useful  rock 
plants  with  Wallflower-like  leaves  and 
flowers  in  various  shades  of  yellow.  How¬ 
ever/this  new  species  from  Armenia  differs 
in  possessing  pretty  rosy  purple  flowers, 
and  is  therefore  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  group.  It  grows  about  three  inches 
high ;  the  leaves  are  dark  green  and 
shaped  exactly  as  in  the  Wallflower.  The 
flowers  are  rosy  purple  and  large  in  com¬ 
parison  to  the  size  of  the  plant.  This  and 
all  other  Erysimums  prefer  full  sun  in  a 
soil  three-quarters  sand  and  broken  stone 
and  one-quarter  loam.  Propagation  best 
by  seeds.  Mine  were  sown  March,  1906, 
and  are  now  in  flower  (April  16th)  in  my 
rockery  border.  Other  useful  species  for 
the  rock  garden  are  E.  helveticum  and  E. 
pumilum,  both  yellow. 

E.  B.  Anderson". 

Birmingham. 


Watercress  during  Summer. 

Everyone  knows  the  value  of  this  delight¬ 
ful  salad  ;  few,  perhaps,  its  simplicity  of 
culture.  It  is  often  wrongly  imagined  that 
a  brook  or  stream  is  an  indispensable  item. 
Not  so  !  A  simple  method  of  having  an 
abundance  of  fresh  cress  during  summer 
is  as  follows: — Buy  one  or  more  bunches, 
take  off  the  tops  for  ordinary  purposes, 
reserving  the  lower  part  of  the  stalks,  on 
which  are  one  or  two  leaves.  Select  the 
shadiest  and  coolest  corner  of  the  garden 
and  dibble  these  in  a  few  inches  apart. 
Keep  well  watered,  when  they  will  soon 
take  root  and  produce  nice  voung  shoots. 
When  long  enough  gather  for  use.  An¬ 
other  and  more  plentiful  lot  will  then  ap¬ 
pear.  One  or  more  batches  put  in  at  in¬ 
tervals  will  maintain  a  regular  supply. 
The  chief  item  being  the  giving 
plenty  of  water  to  keep  the  soil  ever  in  a 
decidedlv  moist  condition. 

H.  R. 


Anemone  apennina. 

Too  often  the  neighbourhood  of  shrubs 
and  trees  during  springtime  is  barren  and 
uninteresting.  This  should  not  be  when 
exquisitelv  beautiful  subjects  which  actu¬ 
ally  demand  such  a  position  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  at  a  merely  nominal  cost.  Nothing 
in  the  whole  garden  is  more  charmingly 
attractive  than  a  carpeting  of  the  blue 
Anemone  apennina  in  the  shrubbery  dur¬ 
ing  April.  This,  if  desired,  could  be 
varied  with  the  common  wood  Anemone, 
or  the  Anemone  ranunculoides.  Clumps 
of  Daffodils  studding  the  blue  car¬ 
pet  present  an  effective  contrast,  but 
I  consider  the  solid  blue  of  apen¬ 
nina  is  too  good  to  be  broken.  Once  es¬ 
tablished  these  plants  need  no  attention, 
and  rapidly  cover  the  ground  beneath  the 
trees.  Fork  over  the  soil  in  the  autumn. 


working  in  a  heavy  dressing  of  hal 
decayed  leaf  mould,  plant  just  below  th 
surface,  cover  thickly  with  fallen  leave: 
and  in  the  spring  you  will  begin  to  rea 
your  reward. 

M.  Chapman. 


Golden  rerns. 

Gymnogramme  calomelanos  is  the  mo: 
important  of  the  golden  Ferns,  as  th 
finest  in  cultivation  are  varieties  or  sut 
varieties  of  it.  This  species  is  of  robu: 
habit,  and  has  large  fronds  from  three  t 
four  feet  in  length,  the  underside  coverei 
with  a  creamy-white  farinose  powder.  Th 
finest  of  the  forms  is  G.  c.  chrysophylla 
which  has  rather  large,  somewhat  uprigh; 
fronds  of  the  richest  golden  hue  on  th 
underside.  G.  c.  Alstoni  differs  from  th 
variety  immediately  preceding  it,  in  hat¬ 
ing  the  pinnae  turned  back  at  the  tips  am 
showing  the  golden  underside,  and  pro 
ducing  a  distinct  and  charming  effec: 
G.  c.  grandiceps  and  G.  c.  Parsoni  an 
two  distinct  varieties  with  fronds  heavil 
crested,  and  of  a  rich  golden  yellow  0: 
the  underside.  G.  c.  laucheana  and  G 
.  Martensi  are  two  strong  growing  ar.d  ele 
gant  varieties  with  pale  yellow  farinoS1 
powder. 

P.  GUY. 

Charlton  Kings. 


Hints  on  Watering. 

Summer  is  near,  and  a  few  remarks  0: 
watering  may  prove  acceptable.  Mam 
amateurs  are  content  with  a  light  sprink¬ 
ling  upon  the  sun-baked  soil,  which  doe 
more  harm  than  good,  as,  being  insufii 
cient  to  reach  the  roots  causes  them  t< 
grow  towards  the  surface  in  their  en 
deavours  to  obtain  the  necessary  moisture 
This  soon  evaporates  when  the  roots’  actio: 
automatically  ceases,  the  plants  in  conse 
quence  withering.  A  thorough  soakim 
once  or  twice  a  week  is  far  more  beneficia 
than  continual  sprinkling,  and  if  the  soi 
between  the  plants  is  previously  well  hoe< 
the  water  has  free  access  to  the  roots 
Watering  should  always  be  done  after  sun 
set,  or  brown  and  unsightly  foliage  wil 
be  the  result.  After  watering  liberally  ■ 
judicious  feeding  with  some  reliable  fe> 
tiliser  will  be  of  great  benefit,  and  th 
garden  will  soon  become  a  source  of  mor 
satisfaction  to  its  owner. 

Enfield,  N.  Geo.  A.  Fisher. 


Wallflowers. 

These  are  often  sown  too  late,  in  to 
rich  soil,  and  much  too  thickly.  Th 
Wallflower  requires  time  to  develop  int* 
sturdy  plants,  so  should  be  sown  earb 
treading  the  ground  fairly  firm  before  th: 
is  done.  Draw  drills  iin.  deep,  and  min 
between  the  rows.  As  soon  as  the  plani 
are  up,  lose  no  time  in  running  the  ho 
over  the  bed  to  keep  down  weeds.  W  he 
about  3ms.  high  they  should  be  tram 
planted  gins,  between  the  drills,  and  4>n 
from  plant  to  plant,,  here  they  will  mal 
fibrous  roots  and  bushy  tops,  which  wi 
not  fail  when  finallv  planted  as  many  c 
with  onlv  a  long  tap  root  and  tops.  Pom 
to  remember  in  growing  this  plant  well, 
to  sow  early  and  thinly,  in  firm  soil,  trail- 
planting  before  getting  crowded,  and 
not  too  rich  soil. 

G.  Waller. 


Surbiton. 
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A  WHITE  LIPPED  .  . 

Cypripedium. 

1  .  — -  >  .  -  — -  ■  . .  N. 

(Cypripedium  Godefroyae  leucochiluni). 

Several  varieties  of  C.  Godefroyae  are  in 
cultivation,  but  none  of  them  have  been 
more  popular  than  C.  G.  leucochilum,  that 
is,  the  white  lipped  variety.  There  are 
several  of  them,  because  although  they  all 
agree  in  having  a  white  lip,  the  upper  sepal 
and  the  two  petals  vary  greatly  m  the  size 
and  number  of  the  spots  or  blotches  of 
crimson  on  the  white  ground.  That  re¬ 
presented  by  the  illustration  is  a  well- 
marked  variety,  as  the  spotting  is  well  de¬ 
fined  and  distinct.  The  lip  is  small  by 
comparison  with  the  other  parts  of  the 
flower,  but  the  rich  markings  serve  to 
make  it  stand  out  prominently.  It  is  one 
which  flowered  in  the  collection  of  N.  C. 
Cookson,  Escp,  Oakwood,  Wylam-on- 
Tvne,  where  Mr.  H.  J.  Chapman  is  the 
cultivator. 

- - 

USEFUL  .  . 

-  Beddipg  - 


COMBINATIONS. 

Each  year  as  May  advances  the  gar¬ 
dener  racks  his  brain  to  provide  some¬ 
thing  really  new  for  bedding  out. 

This  is  somewhat  difficult,  but  here  are 
a  few  combinations  which  will  be  found 
lasting  in  effect  and  very,  showy. 

An  exceedingly  useful  bedding  out  plant 
is  the  Lobelia,  so  much  used  for  an  edg¬ 
ing  to  larger  growing  subjects.  But  it  is 
not  only  valuable  in  this  way,  for  an  effec¬ 
tive  bed  can  be  planted  by  using  Lobelias 
alone.  The  whole  bed  may  be  planted 
all  over  with  the  dwarf  growing  white  and 
blue  kinds,  either  planting  these  alter¬ 
nately  or  a  broad  edging  of  either  colour, 
filling  in  the  centre  with  the  other,  and 
then  at  distances  of  2  ft.  apart,  the  tall- 
growing  herbacous  kind,  with  its  hand¬ 
some  dark-red  foliage  and  scarlet  flowers. 

This  will  be  found  to  flourish  in  a  moist 
spot,  and  this  must  be  provided  for  it  if 
the  bed  is  to  be  a  thorough  success. 

The  variety  Queen  Victoria  is  a  good, 
tall-growing  kind,  and  when  in  flower 
forms  a  striking  sight.  A  novel  colour 
scheme  entirely  in  yellow  may  be  worked 
out  by  edging  a  bed  with  Pyrethrum  sela- 
ginoides,  which  is  far  the  best,  then  plant- 
ing  yellow  Calceolarias  as  a  filling. 

If  a  dot  plant  is  required  for  this,  the 
vnriegated-foliaged  AbutiTon  is  excellent, 
and  will  be  found  a  great  improvement  to 
the  appearance  of  the  bed.  This  combina¬ 
tion  should  not  be  used  too  freely,  or  in 
too  large  a  bed,  for  the  colour,  although 
forming  a  pleasing  change  in  moderation  is 
somewhat  tiring  to  the  eve  where  used  to 
excess. 

Where  a  large  circular  bed  has  to  be 
filled,  a  fine  effect  can  be  made  by  plant¬ 
ing  the  centre  in  a  triangle,  with  three 
plants  of  the  bronze-foliaged  Castor  oil 
plant,  Ricinus  Gibsoni ;  and  here  a  word 
of  warning.  Select  the  smaller  plants,  for 
it  has  a  habit  of  growing  very  fast  and 
over-running  other  things  whe'n  once  it 


A  GRACEFUL . 

Composite. 


(Hysterionica  falcata.) 


Hysterionica  falcata. 


Maclaren  and  Sons. 


The  species  of  this  genus  come  from 
South  America,  and  being  natives  of  dis¬ 
tricts  slightly  warmer  than  ours,  they  are 
nearly  hardy,  but  liable  to  get  killed  in 
severe  winters.  They  are  neat  and  grace¬ 
ful  enough,  however,  to  be  kept  m  a  green¬ 
house  during  winter  for  the  sake  of  their 
foliage.  In  all  the  more  favoured  parts  of 
the  country  it  would  probably  be  left  out  of 
doors  unprotected,  and  in  other  parts  a 
cold  frame  would  furnish  sufficient  pro¬ 
tection.  The  plant  shown  is  less  upright 
than  one  or  two  others  which  have  been 
more  or  less  cultivated  for  many  years. 
H.  falcata  is  a  new  one,  and  has  long,  dark 
green,  needle-like  leaves,  so  disposed  upon 
the  stems  as  to  give  them  a  light  and 
graceful  appearance.  The  whole  plant  is 
only  1  ft.  high,  but  the  stems  often  spread 
in  such  a  fashion  as  to  make  the  plant 
look  dwarfer.  Each  stem  and  branch  ter¬ 
minates  in  a  neat  yellow  flower,  which 
some  would  term  a  yellow  Marguerite. 

Any  ordinary  garden  soil  will  suit  the 
plant,  and  if  of  a  light  and  sandy  character 
it  will  be  more  likely  to  come  through  the 
winter  safely  in  the  open  air.  Propaga¬ 
tion  may  be  effected  by  seeds,  by  divisions 
of  the  clumps  in  spring,  and  by  cuttings 
of  the  unflowered  stems  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  months.  These  cuttings  may  be  taken 
off  when  getting  firm  and  inserted  in  very 
sandy  soil  and  placed  under  a  hand-light 
or  bell-glass  in  a  cold  frame.  These 
rooted  cuttings  may  stand  in  the  pots  all 
the  winter  in  a  cold  frame,  and  they  will 
supply  a  stock  should  the  plant  happen  to 
get  killed  during  the  winter. 

The  plants  are  perhaps  better  known  in 
gardens  under  the  name  of  Neja,  but  the 
name  we  give  above  is  older,  and  therefore 
the  correct  one. 


Cypripedium  Godefroyae 
leucochilum. 


gets  a  start  in  a  favourable  season.  Round 
the  Ricinus  a  planting  of  the  green-foli- 
agecl  Gannas  of  any  colour  preferred  may 
be  made,  and  next  these  Perilla  nankin- 
ensis,  alternating  with  Cineraria  maritima, 
would  look  splendid.  If  the  bed  is  of 
sufficient  size,  a  broad  edging  of  blue  Lo¬ 
belia  may  next  be  planted,  finishing  off 
with  Echeveria  secunda. 

Another  good  bed  may  be  formed  by 
planting  white  Asters  alternately  with  the 
dwarf  Coreopsis  Crimson  King.  This  will 
be  perhaps  rather  late  in  arriving  at  full 
perfection,  but  when  once  in  flower  will 
remain  in  good  order  right  up  into  the 
autumn  months. 

Canning  Wright. 


Berberis  stenophylla,  for  garden  de¬ 
coration,  is  better  and  more  effective  than 
either  of  its  parents  (B.  Darwinii  and  B. 
empetrifolia).  The  long  sprays  are 
covered  with  rich  orange  blossom,  and  the 
plant  does  not  object  to  sandy  soil. 
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Bdifomal. 


Soma  ?laxvt  Sists. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  insist  upon  the 
correct  spelling  of  names,  and  yet  how  sel¬ 
dom  do  lovers  of  flowers  take  the  trouble 
to  master  the  names  of  plants.  No  doubt, 
to  some  people,  it  would  be  a  severe  task 
to  commit  the  correct  spelling  of  every¬ 
thing  to  memory.  There  is,  however, 
another,  even  if  not  a  better  plan,  namely, 
to  have  a  correct  list  or  lists  in  the  library 
to  which  one  can  refer  in  case  of  doubt. 

The  collection  of  plants  at  Kew  is  very 
extensive,  and  instead  of  making-  one  list 
to  serve  the  whole,  the  authorities  there 
have  prepared  lists  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
herbaceous  plants,  likewise  lists  of  tender 
plants  grown  under  glass,  and  each  of 
these  lists  may  be  had  separately.  Re¬ 
cently  these  lists  have  been  reduced  in 
price,  as  we  note  from  a  bundle  of  these 
guides  sent  to  us  by  the  Director,  Royal 
Gardens,  Kew. 

“  The  Hand-list  of  Tender  Dicotyle¬ 
dons,”  unbound,  is  priced  at  is.  8d.,  and 
bound  in  cloth  2s.  2d.  “  The  Hand-list  of 

Monocotyledons,”  in  paper  covers,  is 
priced  at  8d.,  but  it  may  be  obtained 
bound  in  cloth  at  is.  6d.  including  Or¬ 
chids.  “  The  Hand-list  of  Orchids,”  ob¬ 
tained  separately,  in  paper  covers,  is  8d. 

‘  The  Official  Guide  to  the  North  Gallery” 
contains  the  names  of  the  flower  paintings 
in  the  North  Gallery.  The  pictures  were 
those  painted  by  the  late  Miss  North  in 
many  parts  of  the  world,  and  are  really 
works  of  art. 

‘The  Hand-list  of  Trees  and  Shrubs” 
is  obtainable  for  iod.  in  paper  covers,  and 
for  is.  7d.  bound  in  cloth.  For  those  who 
grow  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  this  is  really 
a  very  valuable  list,  as  it  contains  all  the 
trees  and  shrubs  at  Kew,  and  the  list 
is  an  extensive  one.  It  is  also  one  of  the 
most  recently  revised  of  the  hand-lists, 


and  therefore  not  only  are  the  names  cor¬ 
rectly  spelled,  but  they  are  botanically  cor¬ 
rect.  Only  one  side  of  the  leaves  is 
printed,  so  that  the  other  can  be  used  for 
.additions  to  anyone’s  private  collection, 
or  for  making  remarks  concerning  those 
mentioned  in  the  book.  A  list  of  hardy 
herbaceous  plants  is  also  obtainable  either 
in  paper  or  cloth  covers.  This  is  highly 
serviceable  to  anyone  having  a  garden, 
whether  he  has  got  glass  or  not. 


A  Rare  and  Beautiful 


-  Shrub  - 

- 

(Xanthoceras  sorbifolia). 


The  above  shrub  was  introduced  from 
China  in  1870,  nevertheless  it  is  not  so 
common  in  gardens  as  one  would  expect 

fe- 


Xanthoceras  sorbifolia. 


Clivia  miniata  citrina. 

Under  the  above  name  a  truss  of  flowers 
of  a  light  apricot-yellow  shaded  with  white 
at  the  edges,  was  shown  at  the  R.H.S. 
meeting  on  May  14th  by  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Evelyn  Cecil,  10,  Eaton  Place,  London. 
This  is  the  most  nearly  yellow  variety  of 
Clivia  which  we  have  seen,  and,  strange  to 
say,  it  was  picked  up  in  a  wild  state  in 
Zululand.  Many  raisers  have  made  a 
strong  endeavour  to  raise  a  yellow  one,  but 
have  not  been  so  successful  as  Nature. 
Award  of  Merit. 

Boom  in  Horticulture. 

Horticulture  has  been  gaining  a  grow¬ 
ing  hold  on  Londoners  for  the  past  five  or 
six  years,  remarks  the  “Daily  Express,” 
until  this  year  gardening  has  developed 
into  something  like  a  “craze.” 


[Maclaren  and  Sons. 

to  see  it.  The  flowers  are  white,  with  sonu 
red  streaks  or  splashes  at  the  base  inside 
and  they  are  produced  in  clusters  all  alon< 
the  branches  of  last  year’s  wood.  As  tht 
flowers  fall  away  the  leaves  develop  an< 
closely  resembling  those  of  the  Rowai 
tree  they  are  both  feathery  and  handsom 
for  the  rest  of  the  season.  Later  on  in  th 
season  the  fruits  swell  up  and  resembl 
small  Apples  or  Horse  Chestnuts  withou 
the  spines.  The  shrub  really  belongs  t 
the  same  family  as  the  Horse  Chestnut 
and  the  Maples. 

Some  people  succeed  in  flowering  it,  bi 
cannot  manage  to  fruit  it,  while  in  othe 
gardens  it  both  flowers  and  fruits  more  c 
less  every  year.  We  saw  it  flowering  th 
other  day  as  freely  as  represented  by  th 
accompanying  illustration  in  the  garden  c 
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an  amateur  at  Ealing,  so  that  there  is  no 
difficulty  if  placed  under  suitable  condi¬ 
tions.  While  it  likes  shelter  it  must  not 
be  too  much  overhung  by  trees,  while  free 
exposure  to  sunshine  is  necessary  to  ripen 
the  wood  and  develop  a  profusion  of 
flowers.  While  it  is  flowering  at  present, 
notwithstanding  the  cold  weather,  it  may 
be  had  in  bloom  much  earlier  by  growing 
the  plants  in  large  pots  and  placing  them 
in  a  greenhouse  early  in  the  year. 

- - 

Daphne  odora. 


d  A  Charming 

Flowering  Shrub. 

Of  the  many  species  of  Daphne  in  culti¬ 
vation,  the  subject  of  this  brief  article  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  charming. 
Grown  as  pot  plants  for  the  embellish¬ 
ment  of  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory 
during  the  early  months  of  the  year,  they, 
are  a  most  decided  acquisition.  The 
delicious  fragrance  of  the  clusters  of 
bright  pink  flowers  never  fails  to  afford 
delight.  Although  it  is  generally  con¬ 
sidered  a  greenhouse  shrub,  it  will  thrive 
equally  well  outside  in  the  West  and 
South  of  England,  when  planted  against 
a  wall  in  a  sheltered  position.  The  most 
suitable  soil  for  this  particular,  species 
and  its  varieties,  alba  and  rubra,  consists 
of  good  fibrous  loam,  peat,  and  sand. 
Great  care  should  also  be  exercised  in 
affording  thorough  drainage.  Perhaps 
it  will  prove  interesting  to  a  few  readers 
of  the  “  G.  W.”  to  learn  that  this  exquisite 
Daphne  may  also  be  grown  most  success¬ 
fully  as  a  window  plant.  While  penning 
these  few  lines,  I  have  before  me  a  most 
delightful  little  plant  covered  with  clusters 
of  fragrant  flowers.  This  particular 
plant  was  struck  from  a  cutting  four  years 
ago,  and  is  now  a  neat,  compact  little 
shrub  in  a  6  in.  pot.  During  the  sum¬ 
mer  months  it  is  stood  out  in  the  open, 
to  enable  the  wood  to  become  well  ripened, 

,  but  at  the  approach  of  the  dull  days  of 
winter,  it  was  removed  inside,  and  placed 
in  the  window,  where  it  has  been  allowed 
to  remain  until  it  has  produced  its  inflore¬ 
scence  and  made  new  growths. 

Success  with  the  culture  of  Daphnes  in 
pots  depends  upon  growing  them  in  a  good 
porous  compost,  careful  watering,  and  not 
too  much  coddling.  It  is  the  custom  of 
a  good  many  gardeners  to  graft  the  more 
rare  and  choice  species  of  Daphne.  The 
stock  generally  used  is  D.  Laureola,  a 
species  found  growing  wild  in  many  parts 
of  England.  Equally  fine  plants,  how¬ 
ever,  may  be  obtained  from  cuttings.  The 
cuttings  should  be  taken  off  about  the 
end  of  July  and  inserted  in  a  good  sandy 
compost,  with  a  bell  glass  over  them,  or 
keeping  them  in  a  close  frame  in  a  cool 
house.  After  they  are  callused,  they 
may  be  afforded  a  little  warmth,  which 
will  stimulate  the  formation  of  roots,  and 
prove  an  incentive  to  more  rapid  growth. 

[It  is  frequently  named  D.  indica  in 
gardens. — Ed.]. 

F.  G.  Tutcher. 


The  Meadow  Crane’s=Bill 


(Geranium  pratense). 


The  above  is  a  good  example  of  a  true 
Geranium  which  is  hardy  and  can  be 
grown  out  of  doors  all  the  year  round.  It 
is  also  the  finest  of  the  British  native 
Geraniums,  and  is  sometimes  named  the 
blue  Geranium,  as  the  flowers  are  of  a 
shade  of  purple  which  is  more  nearly  blue 
than  most  of  the  known  species,  British 
or  otherwise.  They  are  also  of  large  size 
and  undoubtedly  both  showy  and  conspicu¬ 
ous  when  in  full  bloom.  This  year  it  is 


doubling  of  the  flowers.  All  of  these  may 
be  grown  in  a  herbaceous  border,  even  of 
moderate  dimensions,  for  it  is  one  of  the 
finest  of  all  the  Geraniums. 

The  plant  will  grow  in  any  well-tilled 
garden  soil,  and,  of  course,  the  better  it  is 
tilled  he  more  vigorously  it  will  grow. 
The  blooms  are  still  showy,  although  small, 
but  it  well  repays  to  grow  the  plant  so  that 
all  parts  would  be  seen  to  advantage. 
When  once  established  it  requires  little  or 


The  Meadow  Crane’s-bill  (Geranium  pratense). 


rather  late,  but  will  presently  be  in  bloom. 
The  plant  grows  about  12  to  18  in.  high, 
according  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and 
produces  a  large  number  of  flowers,  car¬ 
ried  well  above  the  foliage. 

Besides  the  ordinary  blue  one,  there  are 
also  a  pale  variety,  a  white  variety,  and  a 
double  flowered  one,  the  last  named  being 
the  latest  to  come  into  bloom  and  the  most 
durable  when  in  bloom  on  account  of  the 


no  other  care  beyond  keeping  it  free  from 
weeds.  If  grown  in  a  fully  exposed  situa¬ 
tion  the  stems  are  stout  enough  to  support 
themselves  without  staking.  The  pro¬ 
cess  of  staking  is  not  well  understood  by 
many,  and  we  think  nothing  more  un¬ 
sightly  than  a  plant  with  its  leaves  and 
stems  all  squeezed  together  like  a  sack  of 
Potatos  tied  in  the  middle. 

Propagation  may  be  carried  out  by 
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means  of  seeds  or  divisions  of  the  root- 
stock.  The  last  process  may  be  carried 
out  either  in  autumn  or  in  March,  when 
growth  is  about  to  recommence.  Usually 
it  will  supply  all  the  plants  that  are  re¬ 
quired  for  a  garden,  and  even  if  a  larger 
number  were  required,  this  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  cutting  off  each  crown  separate¬ 
ly,  with"  a  few  roots  attached.  In  the 
course  of  a  single  season  these  little  pieces 
would  make  nice  flowering  plants  to  bloom 
next  year. 

- 4f4 - 

-  J-loeing  - 


Its  Value 

to  Growing  Plants. 

At  this  time  of  the  year  the  various  gar¬ 
dening  operations  become  much  more 
numerous  and  many  more  tools  are 
brought  into  use  to  carry  out  the  same. 

I  therefore  wish  to  advocate  the  use  of 
one  simple  tool  more  persistently  than  is 
already  done.  The  tool  in  question  is  the 
— as  frequently  found — ‘‘rusty  old  hoe, 
and  this  implement  should  be  one  of  the 
brightest  and  sharpest  members  of  the 
“tool  shed.”  The  erroneous  idea  of  styling 
it  a  mere  weed  destructor”  should  be 
earnestly  remedied  and  a  much  higher 
rank  of  honour  bestowed  upon  it.  Y\  hat 
is  the  real  use  of  the  hoe  ?  Simply  this : 
To  aerate  and  sweeten  the  soil;  and  as 
this  practice  is  undoubtedly  the  main  fea- 
tnure  of  healthy  and  robust  growth  of 
crops,  let  us  appreciate  the  same  to  the 
fullest  extent.  The  hoe  should  be 
regularly  brought  into  use  during  spring 
and  summer  whenever  the  ground 
becomes  caked  or  soddened  by  ex¬ 
cessive  heat  or  rain,  to  allow  the  free 
admittance  of  air  to  the  roots  and  also 
to  conserve  the  moisture  beneath  the  sur¬ 
face.  This  is  easily  done  by  breaking  up 
the  soil  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  inches 
to  form  a  coating  of  fine  soil  all  over  the 
ground.  Land  treated  in  this  manner  is 
always  kept  in  an  open  friable  condition, 
whereby  the  welcome  showers  of  summer 
are  readily  soaked  up  and  conveyed  to  the 
roots  instead  of  running  away,  as  it  would 
do,  on  hard-baked  land.  As  the  chemical 
elements  are  made  soluble  by  air  and  mois¬ 
ture  it  directly  indicates  the  necessity  of 
aerating  the  soil.  If  the  hoe  is  used  two 
or  three  times  a  week  on  a  certain  strip 
of  ground  and  another  untouched,  the 
striking  luxuriance  and  superiority  of 
growth  and  productiveness  of  the  crops 
crown  on  the  former  patch  will  readilt 
be  observed,  especially  with  the  Cabbage 
tribe.  The  trouble  of  keeping  down  weeds 
is  at  once  arrested  by  this  regular  practice 
of  hoeing,  and  where  they  have  become 
at  all  prominent  hoe  down  with  a  sharp 
tool  and  allow  them  to  wither  on  the  sur¬ 
face  to  form  humus,  of  which  good  ground 
is  largely  composed.  In  conclusion,  I  sav 
hoe  regularly,  avoid  weeds,  have  good 
crops  and  a  respectable  garden. 

Southall.  Hube^e  Yates. 

- - 

Thornes  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society. 

We  are  asked  to  state  that  this  years 
show  of  the  Thornes  (Wakefield)  Floral 
and  Horticultural  Society  will  be  held  on 
the  last  Saturday  in  July  instead  of  m 
September  as  formerly. 


Cottage  Gardening. 


Summer  Bedding 

and  Hardy  Perennials. 


The  cottage  garden  will  now  have  a  ridy 
appearance,  the  bulk  of  the  laborious  work 
will  be  over,  and  the  cottager  will  have  a 
little  leisure  time  before  the  constant  use 
of  the  hoe  is  necessary. 

It  is  now  time  to  be  giving  a  little  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  flower  garden  or  border,  and 
preparations  must  be  made  for  a  summer 
display.  Cottagers,  as  a  rule,  have  not  the 
convenience  for  raising  plants  suitable  for 
summer  flowering.  Nurserymen  now 
make  quite  a  business  of  raising  suitable 
plants  and  sending  them  out  thoroughly 
hardened,  so  the  cottager  cannot  do  better 
than  consult  the  advertisement  columns 
of  The  Gardening  World,  which  con¬ 
tain  .a- varied  collection  at  prices  within  the 
reach  of  all,  and  to  owners  of  small  flower 
gardens  this  is  undoubtedly  the  best  way 
of  stocking  them.  The  usual  plants  for 
the  flower  garden  are  too  well  known  to 
need  description.  When  plants  such  as 
Stocks;  Asters,  or  other  annuals  are  pur¬ 
chased  they  should  be  planted  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  and  if  the  weather  is  dry,  thoroughly 
water.  Plants  of  this  description  should 
be  shaded  with  paper  if  the  weather  is 
bright,  which  will  prevent  the  foliage  from 
drooping  and  cause  the  plants  to  become 
more  quickly  established,  and  this  is  easily 
practicable  in  a  small  garden  by  placing 
small  twigs  to  keep  the  paper  off  the  plants. 
A  smart  look-out  must  be  kept  for  slugs, 
which  are  partial  to  young  annuals.  Po- 
tatos  cut  in  two  should  be  placed  in  the 
‘vicinity  of  the  plants,  which  will  generally 
attract  the  slugs,  from  which  they  can  be 
periodically  removed. 

Being  a  "lover  of  hardy  perennial  plants, 

I  consider  there  is  no  garden,  however 
small,  but  should  have  a  border  devoted 
to  their  culture.  Plardy  perennials  will 
thrive  in  any  ordinary  garden  soil,  and  are 
of  a  permanent  character,  many  continu¬ 
ing  to  bloom  for  months,  and  the  majority 
useful  as  cut  flowers. 

In  The  Gardening  World  for  May 
4th  a  fine  collection  of  hardy  perennials 
is  offered  for  6s. ,  and  to  those  that  have 
not  a  hardy  flower  border  my  advice  is  to 
speculate  that  amount,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  vear  vou  will  be  enthusiastic  over 
hardy  flower's.  In  the  list  given  no  de¬ 
tails  are  presented,  but  the  names  to  the 
uninitiated  do  not  carry  much  weight.  No, 
a  few' notes  on  the  foregoing  might  bring  a 
few  recruits  to  the.  .hardy  plant  growers 
ranks,  so  I  will  state  them  as  explicitly  as 
possible. 

Adenophora  lilifolia  is  a  'plant  closely 
resembling  the  Campanulas,  blue  flowered, 
height  one  foot,  flowering  June  and  July. 
Anemone  japonica  alba,  white  flowered, 
height  two  feet,  flowers  -  from  August  to 
October.  Aquilegia  Jiybrida  (flowers,  red 
and  sulphur,  height  three  feet),  blooms 
from  June  to  August 

Campanula  persicifolia  has  blue  cup¬ 
shaped  flowers,  height  two  feet,  flowers 
Julv  and  August.  Campanula  alliariae- 
folia  is  white  flowered,  height  two  feet, 
flowers  Julv  to  September.  Centranthus 
ruber  is  a  handsome  plant,  with  deep-ied 
flowers,  height  two  to  three  feet,  flowers 


June  to  September.  Coreopsis  granca- 
flora  has  bright  yellow  flowers ;  should  be 
in  every  collection.  Height  two  to  three 
feet,  flowers  June  and  July. 

Delphinium  hybridum  is  a  stately  bor¬ 
der  plant,  with  flowers  varying  in  colour 
from  pale  blue  to  dark  indigo,  some  hav¬ 
ing  a  tinge  of  pink,  height  four  to  five 
feet.  Digitalis  lutea  is  a  showy  bordei 
plant,  yeilow  flowered,  height  two  feet 
flowers  July.  Eryngium  planum  is  : 
beautiful  plant  in  flower  and  foliage,  blue 
flowered,  height  two  feet,  flowers  Julyanc 
August.  Erigeron  speciosus,  a  fre< 
flowering  plant  with  Aster-like  flowers 
colour  purple  with  yellow  centre,  heigh 
two  and  a.  half  feet,  flowers  June  to  Octo 
ber.  Galega  orientalis  is  purple  flowered 
height  two  to  four  feet,  flowers  June  t 
October.  Geum  Heldreichii,  large  orang 
flowers,  height  one  foot,  flowers  in  spring 
Gypsophila  paniculata  is  a  pretty  plan 
bearing  tiny  white  flowers  in  myriads  o' 
slender  stems,  grand  as  cut  flowers  ;  heigh 
two  to  three  feet,  flowers  June  to  August 
Hesperis  matronalis  (Damask  Violet)  ha 
sweet-scented  white  flowers  ;  height  two  t 
three  feet,  flowers  June  to  September.  Ir: 
germanica  Fairy  is  lavender,  height  tw 
feet,  flowers  June.  Linaria  origanifolia  : 
purple  flowered ;  height  one  foot,  flowet 
June  to  August.  Nepeta  Mussini  is  blu 
flowered  ;  height  two  feet,  flowers  June  an 
July.  Oenothera  speciosa  is  a  free  flowe 
ing  plant  bearing  pinkv-white  flower; 
height  two  feet.  It  blooms  June  to  Sej 
•tember. 

Potentilla  (Cinquefoil)  is  a  brilliant,  fre 
flowering  plant,  in  season  from  June  i 
August.  Primula  japonica  has  dark  crin 
son  flowers ;  height  one  foot,  flowers  i 
spring.  Siclalcea  Candida,  a  free  flowe 
ing  plant  bearing  white  ’  flowers :  heig 
two  feet,  in  season  during  September  ar 
October.  Tellima  grandiflora  is  a  beau! 
ful  yellow  flowering  plant,  with  rich,  rul 
coloured  foliage  in  spring.  It  flowers 
April  and  May;  height  two  feet.  Thali 
trum  glaucum  -is  a  pretty  foliaged  plat 
bearing  yellow  flowers  ;  height  three  to  ; 
feet,  flowers  June  and  July.  The  for 
going  is  a  grand  collection  for  a  cotta 
border,  and  when  once  planted  requir 
little  attention  except  weeding  and  t 
taller  kinds  staking.  SPADESMAN. 
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Giant  Rhubarb. 

Some  particularly  fine  specimens 
Hobday’s  giant  Rhubarb,  first  introduc 
to  the  public  some  two  years  ago,  wc 
shown  by  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  St 
.at  the  last  Royal  Horticultural  Societ 
Exhibition  on  May  14th.  The  sticks"* 
over  4ft.  long,  and  of  remarkably  go- 
shape  and  colour. 

Prizes  for  Children. 

The  Finchlev  Horticultural  Society 
offering  six  prizes  to  children  attend  if 
the  elementarv  schools  of  Finchley  for 
best  essays  on  horticulture.  Essays  nV 
be  posted  to  the  Secretarv,  Mr.  Spell  ■ 
Phoenix  Cottage,  Dollis  Road,  Finchb 
by  June  1st. 
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The  Flower  Garden. 

Readers  who  can  find  time  to  glance  at 
the  head  of  this  page  will  observe  that 
June  1  st  is  here. 

1  am  sure  they  will  appreciate  my  fore¬ 
thought  in  pointing  it  out  to  them,  and  if 
they  feel  inclined  to  present  me  with  an  illu¬ 
minated  testimonial  I  am  quite  agreeable. 

“Well,  how’s  the  garden?”  This  is  the 
perpetual  query.  The  butcher,  the  baker, ' 
the  coal  heaver,  and  even  the  vendor  of  cat’s 
meat  vie  with  one  another  in  their  interest 
in  gardening  matters  just  now.  I  suppose 
it  is  because  they  know  that  things  are 
really  growing  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
Everything  seems  to  have  switched  on  to  the 
high  gear,  so  to  speak. 

Hoeing-. 

I  wish,  however,  the  weeds  would  put 
the  brake  on.  Still  weeds  compel  cul¬ 
tivation.  In  our  own  language,  cultiva-' 
tion  generally  means  to  look  after  or  tend 
things.  In  America  the  term  usually  ap¬ 
plies  to  stirring  ox  hoeing  the  soil.  This 
is  what  weeds  compel.  Were  it  not  for 
weeds  we  would  become  lazy  and  allow  the 
soil  to  set  hard. 

We,  however,  hoe  out  the  weeds,  and  thus 
break  up  the  soil,  letting  in  air  and  keeping 
in  the  moisture. 

Endeavour  to  keep  an  inch  or  two  of  fine 
dusty  soil  on  the  surface,  and  the  labour  of 
watering  is  very  much  reduced. 

I  have  just  got  up  the  last  of  my  bulbs, 
which  were  in  the  way  of  bedding  arrange¬ 
ments.  Many  things  are  now  fit  and  safe  to 
plant. 

Begonias, 

Brought  along  in  cold  frames  during  the 
past  month  or  so,  have  grown  remarkably 
well,  and  if  plenty  of  air  has  been  given 
the  plants  should  be  set  out.  It  is  essen¬ 
tial  that  they  should  be  thoroughly  har¬ 
dened,  however.  Begonias  that  are  brought 
along  under  glass  and  not  inured  to  hot 
sunshine  and  wind,  quickly  suffer,  .and  for 
a  time  become  perfect  wrecks.  For  this  rea¬ 
son  I  never  urge  my  corms  to  grow  very  fast. 
No  heat  whatever  is  given  after  mid-April. 

The  most  forward  plants  are  set  out  first, 
the  backward  ones  being  kept  in  the  frames 
ifor  awhile  to  help  them  along.  Begonias 
are  queer  customers,  and  some  are  very 
loth  to  start,  whilst  others  grow  like  Rhu¬ 
barb. 

Pansies  and  Violas 

Are  blooming  splendidly  now,  but  I  must 
1  again  say  that  for  vigour  and  plenty  of 
bloom  the  named  sorts  cannot  equal  the 
seedlings;  that  is  to  say,  autumn  struck  cut¬ 
tings  never  make  such  fine  .plants  as  seed¬ 
lings  sown  in  July  or  August. 

Rooted  cuttings  taken  out  of  frames  in 
April  arc  no  great  size,  and  quite  a  time 
j  elapses  before  they  make  really  fine  plants. 
The  advantage,  however,  is  that  one  knows 
(exactly  what  is  coming,  whereas  the  best 
strain  of  seed  always  gives  a  percentage  of 
|  common  things,  beautiful  enough  to  the  lay 
mind,  but  not  good  enough  for  the  class  of 
people  that  peruse  The  Gardening  World. 

Nevertheless,  I  always  make  a  couple  of 
sowings,  one  in  March  in  the  frame,  and 
another  in  August,  the  latter  being  the 
special  spring  batch. 

It  is  with  profound  relief  that  I  am  able 
to  say  that 


Sweet  Peas 

Are  forging  ahead.  Somehow  or  other  I 
always  fret  about  their  slow  early  move¬ 
ments.  It  takes  them  three  months  to  make 
four  or  five  inches ;  after  that  they  simply 
swarm  up  the  sticks.  This  again  prompts  me 
to  remind  readers  that  the  sooner  the  sticks 
are  in  position  the  better. 

A  slight  dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda  in 
showery  weather  will  help  these  plants,  or 
sulphate  or  phosphate  of  ammonia  may  be 
given  in  liquid  form.  All  such  chemicals 
must  be  used  with  caution. 

Roses. 

Roses  must  be  continuously  attended  to. 
Maggots  must  be  hunted  out.  Be  they  green 
or  brown,  treat  them  all  alike,  with  a  ten 
horse-power  pinch. 

Aphis,  too,  need  checking,  and  where  spot 
or  rust  is  apt  to  show  weak  sprayings  with 
Bordeaux  mixture  will  be  of  service. 

Dahlias. 

Dahlias  will  soon  be  jumping  ahead, 
when  once  their  roots  get  a  hold.  Keep  the 
plants  to  one  stem,  be  they  old  roots  or 
newly-hought  stock.  When  handling  novel¬ 
ties  make  sure  of  saving  stock  by  retaining 
a  few  side  shoots  and  rooting  them  as  soon 


There  is  not,  it  would  seem,  re¬ 
marks  Miss  Cobb  (“  Cities  of  the 
Past”),  a  conceivable  reason  to  be 
given  for  the  existence  of  -flowers  ( at 
least  for  their  beauty  and  -perfume) , 
other  than  the  intention  to  provide 
for  man  a  pure  and  most  delicate 
pleasure.  Geologists  tell  us  that  in 
the  earlier  epochs  there  are  few  traces 
of  flowers,  such  as  there  were  being 
s 711  all ,  and  probably  of  the  secondary 
colours,  mere  vessels  for  the  ripening 
of  the  seeds.  Only  when  the  human 
era  approached,  the  order  of  the 
Rosaceae  appeared,  the  fruit  trees 
with  their  luxurious  burdens,  and  all 
our  brightest  and  sweetest  flowers 
till  “ the  wilderness  rejoiced  and 
blossomed  as  the  Rose  ” 


as  they  are  about  four  inches  in  length. 
Old  roots  have  a  way  of  not  starting  some¬ 
times,  so  increase  stock  even  if  the  young 
plants  have  to  be  grown  in  small  pots  all 
the  summer.  Pot  roots  always  start  well  in 
the  spring. 

Pentstemons. 

Pentstemons  are  .  now  moving  rapidly,  and 
i.f  they  show  no  signs  of  branching  the  tops 
should  be  pinched  out.  Some  sorts  are  very 
chary  of  making  basal  growths  at  the  latter 
end  of  the  season,  and  in  such  cases  no 
flowers  should  be  allowed  to  open  if  in¬ 
creased  stock  is  desired  for  next  season. 

Carnations  and  herbaceous  plants  should 
be  well  staked  and  tied  to  prevent  damage 
b.y -wind. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

Fruit  Trees. 

From  what  I  have  seen  there  will  be 
abundance  of  fruit  this  season.  Plums, 
Apples  and  Pears  never  were  more  full  of 
blossom  than  they  were  this  spring.  Plums 
and  Cherries  in  my  garden  that  have  been 
barren  for  three  years  past  are  loaded  with 
embryo  fruit. 

Fruit  Bushes. 

Currants,  too,  are  very  full,  as  are  Goose¬ 
berries.  These  bushes  are  making  rapid 
growth,  and  it  is  advisable  to  pinch  back  the 
most  vigorous  shoots,  providing,  of  course, 
that  the  bushes  have  filled  out  their  allotted 
space. 

Strawberries  and  Raspberries. 

Strawberries  are  bearing  heavy  crops, 
and  if  not  littered  down  it  should  be  done 
soon.  See  that  weeds  are  hoed  out  before 
laying  the  straw.  Cut  away  superfluous 
suckers  from  Raspberries,  unless  wanted  for 
increasing  stock. 

Birds  and  Insect  Pests. 

Birds  will  need  watching,  as  each  year 
they  become  more  ravenous,  and  attack  green 
fruit  with  avidity.  Black  Fly  on  wall  trees 
should  be  kept  down  by  quassia  spraying. 
Paraffin  emulsion  is  not  suitable  when  trees 
are  bearing. 

Lime  and  Salt  Spray. 

The  new  lime  and  salt  spray  for  Applp 
Sucker,  etc.,  will  prove  valuable  for  keep, 
ing  down  pests.  It  cannot  be  used  now,  but 
readers  should  make  a  note  of  it,  as  it  pro¬ 
mises  to  sweep  away  Apple  and  Plum 
Sucker,  Aphis  and  Woolly  Aphis. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Peas. 

All  Peas  should  be  staked  by  this  time, 
and  I  doubt  not  that  some  readers  are  about 
to  pick  a  few  pods  of  Little  Marvel  or  some 
such  precocious  variety. 

The  tall  later  sorts  should  not  be  too  thick 
in  the  rows.  Everyone  knows  that  over¬ 
crowding  prevents  any  kind  of  plant  doing 
its  best. 

Runner  Beans. 

Runner  Beans  are  moving  fast,  and  the 
poles  should  be  in  position.  As  with  Peas, 
give  these  plenty  of  room.  I  allow  nine 
inches. 

Other  crops  should  have  similar  attention, 
as  really  good  Carrots  and  other  roots  can¬ 
not  be  grown  if  they  jostle  one  another. 

Early  Potatos 

Need  full  earthing  by  this  time.  Quite 
near  to  my  place  large  patches  of  Duke  of 
York  were  fully  earthed  by  mid-May.  AYe 
cannot  all  get  Potatos  so  early,  however. 

Early  Sprouts  are  fit  to  plant  out  now,  as 
are  summer  Cabbage,  etc.  Successional 
Lettuce  also  need  planting  out.  I  usually 
get  a  batch  between  the  Celery  rows. 

Celery  trenches  should  be  got  out  at  once. 
If  the  soil  has  not  been  thoroughly  worked 
the  trenches  should  be  taken  out  18  inches 
deep,  putting  back  some  of  the  top  soil  with 
the  manure.  Poor  subsoil  cannot  produce 
good  Celery.  Keep  the  hoe  going  every¬ 
where.  Asparagus  should  be  allowed  to 
have  its  own  way  now,  or  at  least  cutting 
should  cease  as  soon  as  possible. 

AA'hen  cutting  is  -stopped  mulch  the  beds 
with  good  manure.  It  helps  the  crowns  for 
next  year. 

Leeks  may  be  fit  for  transplanting  in  some 
places.  Never  allow  the  plants  to  become 
crowded.  Seakale  thongs  recently  set  out 
are  growing  fast  now.  Cut  away  all 
growths  save  the  strongest  one.  This  vege¬ 
table  needs  constant  attention  in  this  way. 

“  Horti.” 
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The  Amateur’s  Greenhouse. 

Unflowered  Hydrangeas. 

Even  the  most  skilful  propagator  gene¬ 
rally  manages  to  put  in  a  few  cuttings 
■which  refuse  to  flower  at  their  normal  period, 
viz.,  spring  and  early  summer.  But  these 
unflowered  plants  are  by  no  means  without 
value,  and  if  properly  attended  to  will  give 
very  useful  heads  of  bloom  in  autumn.  To 
achieve  this  end,  the  pots  should  be  plunged 
in  ashes  in  a  spot  which  dees  not  get  the 
direct  rays  of  the  mid-day  sun,  but  not  such 
a  shady  place  as  will  cause  the  stems  to 
draw  up  weak  and  spindly.  Here  they  must 
be  kept  well  supplied  with  water  and  liquid 
manure  until  flower  buds  show,  when  they 
should  be  taken  indoors  to  develop.  Hy¬ 
drangeas  are  almost  aquatic  in  their  love  of 
water,  and  any  stint  of  moisture  may  spell 
disaster. 

Young  Coleuses. 

Cuttings  struck  earlier  in  the  year  should 
be  potted  on  before  they  exhaust  the  soil  of 
nutriment.  Coleuses  starved  when  young 
take  on  a  stunted  appearance,  the  stems  get 
prematurely  hard  and  woody,  and  the  leaves 
are  always  small.  If  well  fed,  some  ex¬ 
tremely  handy  little  specimens  may  be 
grown  in  4^in.  pots.  They  should  be  pinched 
once,  and  if  stout  cuttings  have  been  used 
this  pinching  will  give  rise  to  four  shoots, 
enough  to  make  a  pretty  little  plant.  Water 
carefully  for  a  few  weeks  after  potting,  but 
subsequently  keep  the  plants  in  the  full  sun 
and  give  them  plenty  of  water  and  liquid 
manure.  Soot  water,  will  heighten  the 
colour  of  the  leaves,  and  may  be  used  weak 
at  every  watering  when  the  plants  are  well 
rooted. 

Thinning  Grapes. 

As  soon  as  the  berries  get  as  large  as 
Radish  seeds,  or  before  they  are  as  big  as 
Sweet  Peas,  thinning  should  be  taken  in 
hand.  The  early  morning  or  evening  is  the 
best  time  for  the  work,  as  when  the  sun  is 
shining  strongly  on  the  glass  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  see  clearly.  Besides,  a  cool 
hand  is  necessary  in  Grape  thinning,  as  per¬ 
spiration  is  held  by  many  growers  to  cause 
the  berries  to  rust.  A  length  of  stick,  about 
9in.  long,  with  a  point  at  one  end  and  a 
cleft  at  the  other,  is  a  useful  aid  to  Grape 
thinning.  With  it  one  can  lift  up  the  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  bunch,  and  cut  away  berries  on 
the  under  side,  or  towards  the  centre,  where 
they  are  likely  to  cause  overcrowding. 
About  half  the  berries  in  a  bunch  should  be 
cut  away  at  the  first  thinning,  reducing  the 
number  left  as  appears  necessary  later  on. 
Sowing  Cinerarias. 

Seeds  to  provide  the  main  batch  of  plants 
should  be  got  in  now.  Use  a  well  drained 
pan  of  light,  sandy  compost,  and  sow  the 
seeds  as  thinly  as  possible ;  an  inch  apart  is 
none  too  wide.  Stand  the  seed  pan  in  a 
warm,  shady  corner  of  the  greenhouse,  cover 
it  with  a  pane  of  glass,  and  on  this  place 
a  layer  of  wet  moss ;  this  will  ensure  shade 
and  do  away  with  the  need  for  watering. 
Should,  however,  watering  be  necessary, 
carefully  lower  the  pan  in  a  tank  of  water 
until  only  just  the  brim  remains  unsub¬ 
merged.  On  no  account  allow  the  water  to 
flow  over  the  top  of  the  pan,  and  do  not 
suddenly  drop  the  latter  into  the  tank ;  I 
have  seen  the  whole  contents  of  a  pan  dis¬ 
placed  by  a  too  hasty  immersion  in  water. 
Planting  Arum  Lilies. 

These  may  be  got  out  of  the  way  at  the 
first  opportunity,  when  the  soil  works  well 
and  the  weather  is  fine.  If  a  position  facing 
north,  or  one  that  is  semi-shady  is  available, 
there  is  no  need  to  make  trenches  for  the 
plants ;  but  in  a  hot,  dry  situation  trenches 
should  be  taken  out  about  6in.  deep,  or 
deeper  if  very  large  plants  are  dealt  with. 
The  object  of  the  trench  is  to  keep  the  plants 
cool  at  the  roots,  and  to  afford  facilities  for 


watering  in  dry  weather.  Cut  away  all  dead 
and  decaying  leaves,  and  if  large  flowers  in 
small  pots  are  wanted,  divide  the  plants  into 
single’  crowns,  that  is,  reduce  them  to  divi¬ 
sions  containing  each  a  single  growth.  Al¬ 
low  i8in.  apart  all  ways,  and  do  not  tread 
the  soil  down  too  firmly. 

Solanums  or  Winter  Cherries. 

These  are  amenable  to  the  same  treatment 
as  Arums,  but  like  a  lighter  soil  and  a  sun¬ 
nier  position.  Some  old  soil  from  the  pot¬ 
ting  shed  dug  into  the  ordinary  garden 
mould  answers  well.  The  surface  soil 
should  be  crumbled  away  from  the  plants 
with  the  thumbs  and  fingers,  and  the 
crocks  removed,  but  no  division  of  the  roots 
should  be  practised.  Firm  planting  is  essen¬ 
tial  in  this  case,  and  no  compunction  should 
be  felt  in  using  the  heel  of  the  boot  round 
the  stem  of  the  plant.  Solanums  require 
several  pinchings  during  the  summer,  but 
give  practically  no  trouble  with  regard  to 
watering.  If  not  planted  out,  pot  them  on 
as  required,  and  grow  them  in  a  cold  frame. 
Greenhouse  Plants  in  Frames. 

As  soon  as  the  summer  bedding  plants 
have  taken  their  departure,  the  cold  frame 
or  frames  may  be  used  to  relieve  possible 
congestion  in  the  greenhouse.  Another  use¬ 
ful  purpose  that  cold  frames  serve  at  this 
season  is  to  retard  the  flowering  period  of 
greenhouse  plants  whose  blossoms  are  ap¬ 
pearing  too  soon.  If  the  frame  is,  as  it 
should  be,  in  a  sunny  position,  a  mat  should 
be  laid  on  the  glass  while  the  sun  is  at  its 
fiercest,  for  it  should  be  remembered  that 
plants  in  a  frame  are  much  nearer  the  glass 
than  are  those  in  a  greenhouse. 

“  SUNNYSIDE.” 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

Coelogyne  cristata. 

In  favoured  localities  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  C.  cristata  and  its  varieties 
are  amongst  the  best  Orchids  for  cultivation 
by  amateurs.  To  advocate  its  culture  in  the 
fog-laden  districts  of  London  and  in  smoky 
manufacturing  districts  would  be  a  mistake. 
The  typical  variety  produces  its  flower 
scapes  during  the  winter  months,  and  it 
and  the  varieties  are,  perhaps,  next  to  Pha- 
laenopsis,  the  most  susceptible  to  the  de¬ 
structive  influences  of  the  poisonous  fog 
gases.  I  have  had  experiences  where  the 
flower  scapes  have  advanced  to  the  bud 
stage  at  the  end  of  February,  and  a  few 
hours’  fog  have  turned  the  whole  of  the 
scape  into  a  black  pulpy  mass,  but  the  ill 
effects  are  generally  apparent  long  before 
the  scapes  reach  this  stage.  In  fact  I  do  not 
consider  there  are  any  of  the  varieties  worthy 
of  the  amateur’s  attention  save  the  variety  C. 
c.  alba,  which  flowers  later,  and  thus  escapes 
the  unfavourable  climatic  conditions.  It 
is  true  that  if  the  other  kinds  are  grown 
cool  the  flowering  season  is  retarded,  but, 
as  a  rule,  cool  cultivation  diminishes  size, 
and  there  is  thus  a  loss  of  vigour  that  ren¬ 
ders  their  cultivation  unsatisfactory. 

In  more  favoured  districts,  there  is  prac¬ 
tically  no  difficulty  in  culture,  for  when  once 
the  plants  have  become  established  they  will 
remain  for  years  in  the  same  pots,  with 
only  an  annual  replenishing  of  the  surface 
moss.  At  the  present  season  plants  will  have 
advanced  their  growths  to  the  extent  that 
new  roots  are  being  emitted  ifrom  their  base. 
When  in  this  condition  any  repotting  re¬ 
quirements  necessary  should  be  attended  to 
without  delay.  In  dealing  with  large  speci¬ 
mens  that  have  become  overcrowded  with 
growth,  these  must  be  turned  carefully  out 
of  their  receptacles,  and  after  the  old  potting 
compost  has  been  cleared  carefully  dissect 
each  individual  portion  of  the  plant.  Here 
one’s  discretion  must  be  used  as  to  which 
of  the  old  pseudo-bulbs  to  retain,  and  those 
to  be  discarded.  I  think  it  may  justly  be 


claimed  that  leafless  pseudo-bulbs,  without 
roots  to  sustain  them,  do  derive  their  support 
from  the  leading  growths,  and  the  latter 
must  naturally  suffer  in  accordance.  Thus 
in  potting  plants  of  this  description  we  can 
best  use  one’s  own  judgment. 

When  we  have  thus  prepared  the  plants 
for  repotting,  the  pots  or  pans  selected  being 
quite  clean,  they  should  be  filled  to  about 
two-thirds  their  depth  with  clean  broken 
crocks.  The  potting  compost  of  about  equal 
portions  of  fibrous  peat  and  chopped  sphag¬ 
num  with  sufficient  finely  broken  crocks  or 
coarse  sand  to  keep  it  porous.  In  repotting 
make  the  compost  moderately  firm.  Some 
wire  or  wooden  pegs  may  be  used  to  secure 
the  growth  in  position  until  the  roots  get 
established,  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
bury  the  pseudo-bulbs.  Water  the  plants 
with  rain  water  as  soon  as  the  potting  is 
completed,  wetting  the  compost  through. 
Protect  from  strong  light  and  spray  over¬ 
head  once  or  twice  a  day  until  the  roots 
get  hold,  then  more  liberal  treatment  may 
be  given. 

Plants  that  do  not  require  repotting  should 
have  all  decayed  and  decaying  matter  re¬ 
moved,  and  all  dead  compost  replaced  with 
fresh  material.  Strageling  growths  should 
be  pegged  in  position  that  may  give  the 
plants  the  best  appearance. 

Insect  pests  are  best  kept  in  check  by 
syringing  overhead  in  warm  weather  during 
the  growing  season.  Red  spider  and  scale 
are  the  greatest  pests  ;  the  latter  must  be  re¬ 
moved  by  careful  sponging.  Coelogynes 
should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  a  house 
that  is  being  vaporised  by  XL-A11.  The 
effects  of  .fumigation  are  not  apparent  for 
some  time  after,  but  it  causes  a  very  serious 
loss  of  foliage  and  also  disfigurement  from 
the  leaves  becoming  spotted.  The  tempera¬ 
ture  most  suitable  for  Coelogynes  is  from 
55  deg.  to  65  deg.  during  the  growing  sea¬ 
son  ;  about  55  deg.  during  the  resting  period, 
with  plenty  of  light.  H.  ].  Chapman. 

- - 

Phlox  subulata  and  its  Varieties. 

Amongst  the  many  lovely  spring  flower¬ 
ing  plants  for  use  in  many  places,  such  as 
sunny  rockeries,  edgings  and  window 
boxes,  one  seldom  meets  with  the  exquisite 
dwarf  Phlo'xes  of  the  subulata  section.  A 
mass  of  soft  colour  falling  over  the  edge 
of  a  rock  bordered  path  or  Lawn  is  an 
attractive  picture.  Very  little  attention  i; 
demanded  by  these  gems  beyond  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  moisture  during  the  hot¬ 
test  months  to  ensure  them  blooming  pro 
fuselv  from  March  to  May  or  June.  Cut 
tings  are  easily  struck  from  the  growth: 
that  follow  the  flowering  period  if  dibblec 
in  in  a  shady  and  sandy  place  and  kep 
well  sprinkled. 

Eventide  (pink),  Nelsoni  (white),  ano 
G.  F.  Wilson  (palest  lavender),  are,  per 
haps,  the  most  beautiful  of  these  dainfi 
gems,  which  rival  the  Aubrietia  for 
masses  of  bloom  and  far  out-do  that  plan 
in  dainty  appearance.  They  appear  to  b 
quite  as  hardy  and  of  as  easy  culture  a 
Aubrietia.  V.  E. 


Evesham’s  Orchards.  • 

In  the  fertile  vale  of  Evesham  (wher 
there  are  20,000  acres  under  fruit  am 
vegetable  culture)  they  have  been. hard  a 
work  fighting  insect  and  fungoid  pest 
and  the  frost.  Chemical  liquid  sprays  ar 
being  used  for  the  former  and  smudg 
pots  for  the  latter.  Elaborate  experiment 
are  being  carried  out  by  the  Eveshar 
Fruit  Pests  Committee  with  the  assistanc 
of  Profs.  Collinge,  Theobald  and  Salmon 
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Address :  The  Editor,  The  Gardening 
World,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may 
cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions 
should  be  as  brief  as  -possible  and  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a  separate  sheet 
of  pape 1  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make 
the  best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to 
prepare  and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline 
drawing  or  -plan  of  their  gardens,  indicating 
the  position  of  beds  and  lawns,  the  charac¬ 


ter  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall',  posi¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  etc.  The 
north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  over¬ 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  It 
should  also  be  stated  whether  the  garden  is 
j flat  or  on  a  declivity ,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  marked.  Particulars  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soil  will  also  help  us  to  give 
satisfactory  replies.  When  such  plans  are 
received  they  will  be  carefully  -filed,  with  the 
name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and  will  be 
consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an  enquiry 
is  sent. 
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STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 


1875.  Plants  for  Cold  Greenhouse. 

I  am  starting  a  small  span-roofed  green¬ 
house.  It  is  not  heated  at  present,  but  it 
will  be  by  the  time  winter  sets  in.  Am  I  too 
late  to  get  plants  to  flower  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  and  autumn?  If  not,  will  you  kindly 
name  a  few,  rather  hardy  plants  preferably. 
I  might  mention  the  house  is  facing  south. 
Underneath  the  shelves  is  an  earth  bottom. 
Could  you  suggest  any  flowers  that  would 
grow  there,  or  how  to  use  it  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage.  I  have  a  few  Pelargoniums,  when 
is  the  best  time  for  taking  cuttings  of  them  ? 
If  Cineraria  seed  is  sown  now,  should  they 
flower  next  spring  if  treated  properly? 
(Amateur,  Soms.). 


You  are  still  in  good  time  to  get  plants 
to  fill  your  greenhouse.  Very  few  flowers 
would  give  satisfaction  planted  beneath  the 
shelves,  as  the. water  from  the  pots  would 
fall  upon  them  and  spoil  the  flowers,  be¬ 
sides  which  the  shelves  would  obstruct  the 
light.  We  should  recommend  you  to  plant 
:ither  Tradescantia  zebrina,  Ferns,  or 
Selaginella  kraussiana.  The  last-named 
would  make  a  beautiful  moss-like  covering 
to  the  soil,  and  would  probably  give  you 
nore  satisfaction  than  either  of  the  others, 
is  it  would  not  acquire  that  splashed  ap¬ 
pearance  which  broad-leaved  plants  would 
iy  the  water  falling  on  them  from  above. 
You  can  propagate  Pelargoniums  all  the 
ear  round  if  you  have  heat  for  them  in 
.vinter,  but  the  best  times  would  be  in  spring 
■r  in  September,  when  bedding  plants  are 
■eing  propagated.  You  can  take  cuttings 
jiow  if  you  can  spare  them,  but  it  will  keep 
,’our  plants  from  flowering  for  some  weeks 
o  come  if  you  take  off  many  of  the  tops, 
-ou  can  sow  Cineraria  seed  now,  and  pot 
hem  on  gradually  from  small  pots  to  large 
•nes.  They  should  be  ready  for  the  last 
hift,  say,  in  October,  and  if  not  ready  then, 
ebruarv  would  be  a  more  suitable  month 
0  put  them  in  their  flowering  pots.  It  all 
epends  upon  how  successfully  you  manage 
0  grow  them.  The  plan  is  to  repot  before 
hey  get  pot-bound  until  they  reach  the 
owering  pot.  We  have  selected  a  number 
f  easily-grown  plants  so  that  you  can  gain 
vperience,  but  they  are  all  worthy  of  culti- 
ition  for  greenhouse  decoration.  They  are 
onal  Pelargoniums,  Ivy-leaved  Pelargo- 
iums,  Fuchsias,  Marguerites,  Petunias, 
eliotrope.  Myrtle,  Begonia  metallica,  B. 
eltoniensis.  B.  sempervirens,  B.s.  Vernon, 
ngle  and  double  Tuberous  Begonias,  Hv- 
angea  hortensis,  H.h.  Dr.  Hogg  (white), 


Streptocarpus,  and  Bridal  Wreath  (Francoa 
ramosa).  If  you  like  scented  leaves  you 
should  get  some  of  the  scented-leaved  Pelar¬ 
goniums.  When  you  have  gained  a  little 
experience  you  might  sow  Calceolarias  about 
this  time  and  Cyclamen  about  September. 
Plants  you  could  get  now,  or  else  in  the 
autumn  for  spring  flowering,  are  Indian 
Azaleas  and  Cytisus  fragrans  (better  known 
as  Genista).  Eupatorium  riparium  flowers 
in  winter,  but  you  can  get  small  plants  now 
and  grow  them  on.  Chinese  Primulas  might 
be  sown  now  and  grown  with  the  Cinerarias. 
If  you  would  like  any  fine  foliage  plants, 
you  might  get  green  or  variegated  Aspi¬ 
distras,  an  India-Rubber  Plant  or  two,  and 
Asparagus  plumosus.  If  you  install  a  heat¬ 
ing  apparatus  about  the  end  of  September, 
or  before,  you  can  keep  all  those  plants  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter.  See  under  Vegetables  for 
your  other  question. 


COLD  FRAMES. 

1876.  Auriculas  with  Curled  Flowers. 

I  have  some  Auriculas  in  pots  growing  in 
a  cold  frame,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  be 
thriving.  The  flowers  come  crumpled  in¬ 
stead  of  opening  out  flat.  Can  you  suggest 
any  reason  for  this?  (A.  Merton,  North¬ 
umberland.) 

There  are  various  reasons  why  your 
flowers  may  behave  in  the  way  you  state. 
Probably,  however,  they  are,  or  have  been, 
infested  with  greenfly,  which  secrete  them¬ 
selves  about  the  buds,  puncturing  them,  and 
when  the  flowers  are  crippled  in  that  way 
they  do  not  open  kindly,  and  look  distorted 
even  when  expanded.  You  have  no  doubt 
been  keeping  the  frame  rather  close  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  cold  weather.  These  hardy 
plants  delight  in  plenty  of  ventilation, 
which  enables  them  to  come  along  sturdily 
without  getting  drawn.  When  the  frame  is 
kept  close,  even  in  cold  weather,  it  en¬ 
courages  the  aphides  to  increase.  Examine 
your  flowers,  and  if  there  are  still  flies 
upon  them,  a  small,  rather  stiff,  brush  would 
serve  to  brush  off  the  flies.  Bv  taking  the 
pots  out  of  the  frame  one  by  one,  and  clean¬ 
ing  the  plants  in  this  fashion,  they  would 
then  grow  more  kindlv.  Next  year  you 
should  keep  a  close  eve  upon  them  from 
the  time  the  buds  make  appearance  until 
they  are  fully  expanded.  You  could  then 
fumigate  the  frame  while  the  flowers  are 
still  in  the  small  bud  state,  but  after  they 
attain  the  point  of  expansion,  it  is  somewhat 
risky  .to  fumigate  them.  They  shpuld  be 
dry  before  lighting  tobacco  in  the  frame. 
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Another  way  would  be  to  syringe  them  with 
soft  soap,  with  a  pint  of  tobacco  water  to 
a  gallon  of  soap-suds,  but  il  you  can  spare 
the  Lime  to  brush  olf  any  flies  which  make 
their  appearance,  this  would  be  more  effec¬ 
tive.  Another  way  is  to  dust  the  infested 
parts  with  tobacco  powder,  which  can  be 
washed  off  with  a  syringe  next  day.  Make 
a  point  of  giving  plenty  oi  air,  as  you  can 
tilt  up  the  sashes  all  along  one  side  and 
opposite  to  that  from  which  the  wind  is 
blowing,  so  that  the  wind  will  blow  over 
instead  of  into  the  frame. 


ROOM  PLANTS. 

1877.  Seeds  of  Aspidistra. 

I  have  a  fine  Aspidistra  that  flowered  last 
summer.  When  the  flowers  burst  I  found  a 
lot  of  small  se^ds.  Can  1  grow  them,  if  so, 
will  you  tell  me  how.’'  (R.  S.,  Liverpool.) 

We  are  a  little  doubtful  whether  you 
really  have  got  seeds,  judging  from  the 
wording  of  your  letter.  For  instance,  you 
say  when  the  flowers  burst  I  found  a  lot 
of  small  seeds.”  No  plants  have  seeds 
when  the  flowers  burst,  but  only  the  various 
parts  of  the  flower  itself.  \Ye  are  not  sure 
whether  you  gathered  these  seeds  last  year 
or  this  year.  If  you  gathered  them  this 
year  from  the  flowers  that  bloomed  last  year, 
they  are  more  likely  to  be  seeds.  We  should 
have  liked  id  you  had  sent  us  a  few  of  them 
in  your  letter,  so  as  to  convince  us  that 
they  were  seeds.  If  they  really  seeds, 
you  should  make  up  a  pot  of  light  sandy 
soil  and  sow  them  at  once.  Cover  the  seeds 
lightly  with  a  fine  portion  of  the  same  soil, 
and  place  a  pane  of  glass  over  the  pot.  If 
you  have  no  other  convenience,  stand  the 
pot  in  a  window,  facing  the  south,  if  pos¬ 
sible.  The  soil  should  be  kept  moist,  water¬ 
ing  it  with  a  fine  rosed  watering  pot.  There 
is,  of  course,  a  danger  of  overwatering,  and 
you  must  learn  to  just  keep  the  soil  moist, 
but  not  sodden,  until  the  seedlings  appear. 
If  you  have  a  cold  frame  that  you  can  keep 
closed,  you  can  stand  the  pot  there.  A 
hand-light  or  bell-glass  would  answer  the 
same  purpose.  The  frame  should  face  the 
south,  so  as  to  get  the  benefit  of  sun  heat. 
The  seeds  may  take  some  months  to  ger¬ 
minate,  so  fhat  you  should  exercise  patience 
and  remove  any  weeds  that  appear  while 
vet  in  the  small  state,  so  as  not  to  disturb 
the  seedlings.  In  our  experience,  the  Aspi¬ 
distra  does  not  produce  seeds,  but  there  is 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  if  the  flowers 
are  properly  fertilised,  either  by  insects  or 
artificially.  The  pane  of  glass  should,  of 
course,  be  removed  when  the  seedlings  make 
their  appearance.  The  next  operation  would 
be  transplanting  the  seedlings  into  other 
pots,  seed  pans,  or  boxes,  it  in.  apart  each 
way,  using  a  compost  of  one  part  fibrous 
loam,  one  part  leaf  mould,  and  a  third  part 
of  sand. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

1878.  Tulips  not  Flowering-. 

Would  you  tell  me  why  half  of  my  Tulips 
failed  like  the  enclosed?  They  were  all 
planted  alike  in  good  garden  black  loam. 
They  seemed  healthv  bulbs  from  Holland, 
and  some  have  some  very  handsome  blos¬ 
soms.  (Waratah,  Devon.) 

The  bulbs  you  sent  us  were  too  small  to 
flower,  and  must  have  been  so  when  vou  had 
them  last  autumn.  Such  bulbs  only  send 
up  one  big  leaf,  and  amongst  florists  are 
known  as  widows.  They  are  simply  bulbs 
that  have  not  reached  the  flowering  size. 
They  want  another  year’s  growth  in  good 
soil.  There  were,  in  fact,  no  flowers  in 
them  when  you  had  them,  if  they  were  all 
like  the  samples  sent.  You  should  get 
larger  bulbs. 
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1879.  Making  a  Rockery. 

I  enclose  a  plan  of  a  part  of  m3'  garden. 
The  Rose  bed  is  at  one  end  shaded  by,  and 
probably  injured  by,  the  roots  of  a  large 
Sycamore  tree  outside  the  wall.  I  had 
some  idea  of  cutting  off  a  part  of  that  end 
of  the  Rose  bed  and  putting  a  rockery'  in 
the  corner.  As  you  see,  it  would  face  about 
west,  but  would  get  all  the  sun  from  about 
middaw  Would  you  kindly'  give  me  your 
advice  (r)  as  to  the  suitability  of  the  posi¬ 
tion  for  a  rocker}',  (2)  if  suitable,  as  to  the 
best  way  of  making  it  ?  I  should  say  that 
the  native  stone  of  the  district  is  chalk  and 
fdirut.  I  could  get  a  few  fair-sized  pieces 
of  softer  stone,  but  not  many  to  begin  with. 
(Lower  Hardres,  Kent.) 

We  quite  agree  with  you  that  a  Rose  bed 
shaded  by  trees  cannot  give  satisfaction.  A 
good  plan  would  be  to  take  out  a  trench 
just  inside  the  wall,  round  both  sides  of 
that  angle,  and  cut  the  roots  of  the  tree,  if 
the  latter  is  sufficiently  far  away  from  the 
wall  that  its  stability  will  not  be  endan¬ 
gered  by  the  cutting  of  large  roots.  In 
some  gardens  it  is  necessary  to  open  a  trench 
frequently'  to  stop  the  invasion  of  roots. 
We  should  have  no  fear  of  making  a  rockery 
that  would  give  satisfaction  where  it  faces 
any  of  the  cardinal  points.  There  are 
plants  that  will  grow  and  flower  under 
either  of  these  conditions  if  not  overhung 
by  trees.  It  would  be  a  case  of  selection 
for  a  northern  aspect.  A  very  large  num¬ 
ber  of  plants  would,  however,  succeed  and 
flower  well  on  a  western  aspect.  Indeed, 
when  rockeries  are  made  on  any'  extensive 
scale,  a  skilled  hand  would  take  care  to 
provide  situations  facing  all  the  cardinal 
points  to  meet  the  requirements  of  different 
plants.  We  presume  you  wish  to  make  a 
rockery  in  that  corner  so  that  it  will  face 
the  garden  and  all  the  plants  can  be  seen 
from  the  garden  side.  That  being  the  case, 
you  can  build  up  the  soil  to  be  highest  in 
the  corner.  It  need  not  be  all  of  one  slope. 
For  instance,  a  central  ridge  might  run 
from  the  middle  of  the  outer  margin  right 
into  the  corner,  which  is  the  highest  point. 
You  would  then  have  one  portion  facing 
south-west  and  another  part  north-west. 
The  latter  would  be  in  full  view  from  the 
grass  path  next  the  brick  wall.  The  body 
of  the  rockery  should  consist  of  soil,  the 
worst  of  which  may  be  put  in  the  bottom 
and  the  best  on  the  top.  Do  not  make  the 
mistake  of  filling  up  the  centre  with  stones 
and  rubbish  of  that  sort,  otherwise  the 
rockery  will  always  be  dry  for  a  great 
depth,  and  }'ou  could  not  keep  it  properly 
watered.  Hard  pieces  of  chalk  would 
answer  very  well  for  making  a  rockery, 
provided  it  did  not  get  unsightly  in  winter 
owing  to  its  being  crumbled  down  by  frost. 
Flint  is  a  bad  stone  for  rockeries,  although 
some  would  regard  it  as  ornamental.  We 
should  only  use  it  where  strong  growing 
plants  are  to  be  placed.  Hard  stones  are 
liable  to  get  heated  in  summer  and  spoil 
the  foliage  of  valuable  plants.  It  would 
take  a  deal  of  time  to  tell  you  in  words 
how  to  build  a  rockery,  but  on  the  scale  that 
you  indicate  there  is  room  for  making  un¬ 
dulations  with  bays  or  recesses,  and,  at 
least,  a  few  projecting  points,  where  a 
boulder  or  two  of  stone  could  remain  only 
partly  hidden  by  the  plants.  On  the  other 
hand",  vou  might  lay  the  ground  out  in  ter¬ 
races,  but  whichever  plan  of  building,  you 
adopt,  vou  should  always  make  provision 
for  fairly  level  spaces  or  pockets  in  which 
to  grow  plants.  If  any  portion  of  the  soil 
is  on  a  steep  slope,  heavy  rain  will  tend 
to  wash  awav  the  soil,  and  any  water  that 
y'ou  may  eive  would  simply  run  off  it.  Give 
an  eye,  therefore,  to  the 'levels  of  these 
pockets,  so  that  the  water  will  run  into  the 
soil  and  not  away  by  the  surface.  Tn  some 
cases,  builders  of  rockeries  use  stones  to 
build  up  the  front  of  pockets,  and  where 


these  join,  a  little  cement,  placed  incon¬ 
spicuously  in  the  angles,  serves  to  join  the 
stones  and  to  keep  the  water  from  running 
away.  On  any  future  occasion,  as  you 
happen  to  get  fresh  quantities  of  some  soft 
or  porous  stone,  you  could  remove  pieces 
that  are  built  with  flint,  replacing  the  latter 
with  the  stone.  Limestone,  or  rather  oolitic 
stone  that  is  very  suitable  would  be  Bath 
or  Portland.  Derbyshire  tufa  would  also 
belong  to  the  same  category.  Provided  you 
could  get  red  sandstone  from  Devon  or  other 
district  in  which  it  may  be  had,  that  would 
also  prove  suitable.  The  magnesian  lime¬ 
stone  from  the  Cheddar  Cliffs  is  also  a  use¬ 
ful  stone  for  rockeries.  You  could  also 
have  artificially  made  concrete  imitating  the 
natural  strata  of  various  kinds  of  stones. 
We  do  not  think  brick  burrs,  that  is,  over 
burned  bricks,  very  suitable  for  rockeries, 
as  they  have  a  very  artificial  appearance, 
and  some  of  them  are  so  glazed  that  they' 
get  overheated  with  the  sun.  If  the  brick 
walls  are  fairly  strong,  the  soil  laid  up  in 
the  angle  would  not  prove  very  injurious 
to  the  walls  unless  the  foundations  are 
weak.  Lateral  pressure  would  not  be  very 
great  unless  the  soil  is  of  great  depth,  and 
we  do  not  see  that  it  need  be  so  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  instance. 

1880.  Planting-  Out  Dahlias. 

For  some  time  past  we  have  had  very  cold 
winds  and  showers  of  sleet.  In  former 
years  I  have  planted  out  Dahlias  before  this 
time,  but  I  am  doubtful  about  the  weather 
this  year.  Do  y'ou  think  they  would  get 
killed  if  we  had  a  frost?  The  plants  are 
6  in.  high.  (A.  Broadbent,  Cumberland.) 

Some  people  do  plant  Dahlias  even  in 
April  or  May,  but  they  are  mostly  people 
who  have  no  heated  house  to  grow  the  plants 
to  some  size.  After  the  plants  get  advanced 
under  glass,  they  would  be  liable  to  injury 
in  the  case  of  a  frosty  night,  and  even  if 
they  do  not  get  killed  outright,  they  would 
get  a  check  which  might  throw  them  back 
for  some  weeks,  especially  if  the  top  gets 
killed.  The  first  or  second  week  of  Tune 
is  early  enough  to  plant  out  Dahlias  which 
have  been  started  under  glass,  and  even 
then,  if  frosty  nights  threaten,  we  should 
wait  a  little  till  the  weather  becomes  more 
settled.  If  your  plants  are  getting  pot- 
bound,  the  best  plan  would  be  to  give  them 
a  shift  into  a  larger  size  to  keep  them  grow¬ 
ing  until  the  weather  settles. 

1’8  81.  How  to  Grow  Honesty. 

Wall  you  kindly  lot  me  know  the  name 
of  the  flower  enclosed,  and  how  to  grow  it? 
I  have  heard  it  called  Honesty.  (R.  S., 
Liverpool.) 

You  are  right  as  to  the  popular  name  of 
it.  The  botanical  name  is  Lunaria  annua 
(often  named  L.  biennis).  Being  biennial 
in  habit,  it  flowers  only  once,  and  you  must 
raise  it  from  seeds  every  year.  If  they  were 
sown  in  heat  in  March,  and  planted  out, 
they  would,  in  all  likelihood,  flower  late 
the  same  season.  An  easier  method  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  it  is  to  sow  the  seeds  in  the  open 
ground  in  April  and  thin  them  out,  or  else 
transplant  them  into  their  permanent  posi¬ 
tion,  where  they  will  flower  next  spring. 
The  specimens  you  sent  us  were  merely  the 
seed  pods  from  which  the  valves  and  the 
seeds  have  been  removed. 

188  2.  Double  White  Rocket. 

Could  you  tell  me  the  best  way  to  propa¬ 
gate  the  double  White  Rocket?  I  mean  the 
plant  with  elongated  spikes  of  double  white 
flowers  like  a  Stock,  and  sweetly  scented. 
It  is  now  coming  into  bloom.  (Thos.  West- 
max.  Northumberland.) 

After  the  flowers  fade  away  the  plant  will 
send  out  a  number  of  crowns,  each  with  its 
tuft  of  leaves.  When  this  has  taken  place 
you  can  cut  away  every  crown  with  a  por¬ 
tion  of  stem  or  rootstock,  and  insert  each 
in  a  thumb  pot  of  light  sandy  soil.  These 


may  be  placed  in  a  cold  frame  and  ju£ 
kept  moist  with  a  rosed  watering  pot.  Th 
pieces  of  stem  will  be  very  short,  so  tha 
the  soil  in  the  pots  must  be  in  good  worl 
able  condition.  If  not  sufficiently  damp 
you  should  water  it  about  half-an-houx  bs 
fore  you  commence  to  insert  the  cutting; 
as  these  must  be  made  quite  firm,  otherwis 
the  leaves  will  drag  them  out  of  the  soil 
As  soon  as  they'  have  made  some  roots,  the 
will  show  it  by  sending  up  more  Ires 
leaves.  You  can  then  pot  them  into  a  siz 
larger  and  keep  them  growing  strongly 
In  September  they  may  be  planted  out  wher 
they  are  to  flower,  or  the  pots  can  be  kep 
plunged  in  ashes  in  a  cold  frame  and  th 
plants  put  out  next  March,  when  the  soi 
is  in  fairly  good  order. 

1883.  Variety  of  Iberis. 

Would  you  say  if  the  enclosed  is  a  nev 
variety  of  Candytuft,  as  it  seems  differen 
from  any  other  in  my  garden,  and  is  late 
in  coming  into  bloom.  It  seems  to  me  a  ver 
fine  one.  Any  information  would  be  gladh 
received.  (W.  Woodhouse,  Yorks.) 

The  Candytuft  you  sent  us  was  a  gardei 
raised  form  known  as  Iberis  correaefolia 
and  is  the  latest  of  the  evergreen  Candytuft: 
to  come  into  bloom.  It  is  also  one  of  th- 
best  or  the  best.  It  is  not  new,  however 
having  been  well  known  in  gardens  thirt- 
years  ago  at  least. 

1884..  Season  for  Planting  Violas. 

I  have  read  somewhere  that  beddin; 
Violas  should  be  planted  early  to  get  th< 
best  results.  For  the  last  two  y'ears  I  hao 
planted  them  in  full  blcom  at  the  end  o: 
May',  and  they  looked  well  for  a  fortnight 
but  after  that  they  went  off  and  bloomer 
only  poorly  for  a  long  time.  I  would  b< 
glad  of  your  opinion  as  to  the  'best  time  t< 
plant  these  Violas.  (R.  A.  Anderson 
Surrey.) 

If  you  lived  in  the  north  of  England  in 
stead  of  the  south  the  Violas  would  giv< 
more  satisfaction  than  they  do  by  planting 
them  in  May.  The  reason  why  they  go  of 
is  that  they  have  been  left  till  they  conn 
into  bloom,  and  the  transplanting  check; 
growth,  .so  that  all  the  flowers  which  com< 
first  are  produced  on  the  old  stems.  A  bet 
ter  plan  would  be  to  plant  out  the  Violas 
as  early  in  March  as  convenient,  thus  while 
the  first  stems  were  pushing  into  growth  the 
roots  would  be  throwing  up  fresh  suckers 
that  would  continue  the  display  of  bloom. 
By  early  planting  you  get  them  established 
before  the  heat  of  summer  sets  in.  The 
ground  is  then  moist,  and  the  roots  car 
ramify'  in  the  soil,  but  if  June  should  prov< 
to  be  a  hot  month  the  roots  are  unable  t( 
travel  far  .and  the  plants  soon  give  ove. 
flowering.  For  ordinary  bedding  purpose- 
the  'best  plan  is  to  take  cuttings  of  th< 
Violas  about  the  beginning  of  Septembe 
and  root  them  either  in  boxes  or  in  a  bee 
made  up  in  a  cold  frame.  During  autumr 
and  winter  these  not  only  make  roots  bu 
begin  to  throw  up  young  suckers,  and  an 
just  in  the  right  condition  to  plant  out  ir 
March. 


ROSES. 

1885.  Rose  Leaves  Tied  in  Knots. 

Many  of  my  Rose  trees  have  got  their 
leaves  tied  up  in  knots,  so  that  they  canno- 
open  properly.  On  opening  some  of  their 
I  found  a  grub  inside.  Can  you  tell  me- 
what  this  is  and  the  remedy  for  the  same: 
(J.  D.,  Kent.) 

The  grubs  are  no  doubt  those  of  some  o 
the  Rose  sawflies,  of  which  there  are  many 
Two  of  the  more  common  ones  whicl 
roll  up  the  leaves  are  Blenocampe 
pusilla  and  Lyda  inanita.  The  first 
named  rolls  the  leaves  down  at  thi 
sides,  thereby  making  a  hiding  place  foi 
itself.  The  other  lives  in  a  tube  made  uf 
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of  Rose  leaves.  There  is  no  insecticide  you 
can  apply  that  would  kill  these  grubs  with¬ 
out  doing  more  harm  to  the  leaves  of  the 
Roses  than  the  grubs  themselves.  The  best 
plan  is  hand-picking.  You  should  go  over 
the  Roses  carefully,  and  wherever  you  find 
some  leaves  tied  together  get  hold  of  the 
cluster  in  the  left  hand  and  commence  un¬ 
rolling  the  leaves  with  the  fingers  till  you 
find  the  grub.  While  doing  so  be  careful 
that  it  does  not  tumble  out  and  escape  while 
you  are  shaking  the  bushes.  Several  other 
of  the  sawfties  either  hide  on  the  under  sur¬ 
face  of  the  leaves,  making  holes  in  them,  or 
they  lie  upon  the  edges  of  the  leaves  and 
eat" them.  One  of  the  most  conspicuous  of 
this  latter  class  is  the  Rose  Sawfly  (Hylo- 
toma  Rosae).  An  illustration  of  this  will 
show  you  the  appearance  presented  by  this 
class  of  Rose  grub.  Here  again  hand-pick¬ 
ing  is  the  best  remedy,  but  as  the  grubs 


get  to  a  large  size  in  a  few  days  they  are 
very  conspicuous,  and  could  scarcely  expect 
to  escape  if  you  look  over  the  bushes  care¬ 
fully.  As  a  rule,  this  latter  class  is  not 
very  numerous,  but  one  is  capable  of  eating 
a  number  of  leaves,  and  should  be  destroyed 
without  delay.  You  will  thus  see  that  all 
kinds  of  caterpillars  and  grubs  can  best  be 
destroyed  bv  going  over  the  bushes.  Those 
that  lie  on  the  surface  may  also  be  destroyed 
by  syringing  .the  bushes  with  London 
Purple,  but  unless  this  is  carefully  done  it 
is  liable  to  scorch  the  leaves,  and  just  while 
the  Roses  are  pushing  up  for  blossom  this 
would  be  very  undesirable. 


VEGETABLES. 

1886.  Nitrate  of  Soda  for  Cucumbers. 

Do  you  think  a  little  nitrate  of  soda  put 
in  the  water  a  good  thing  to  help  on  Cucum¬ 
bers  in  frames?  (Amateur,  Soms.) 

After  the  Cucumbers  have  made  stems 
some  feet  in  length  a  little  nitrate  of  soda 
would  be  advantageous,  say  at  the  rate  of 
i  oz.  to  the  gallon  of  water  once  in  eight 
or  ten  days.  This  small  proportion  is  quite 
sufficient,  as  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to 
overdo  it.  If  the  plants  are  inclined  to  grow 
too  rampantly  you  should  then  leave  off 
watering  with  nitrate  of  soda  until  they  get 
checked  bv  bearing,  when  a  little  of  it 
would  again  give  them  a  fresh  start. 


GARDEN  ENEMIES. 

1887.  Protecting  Plants  from  Slugs. 

Procure  from, any  ironmonger  for  a  few 
pence  a  piece  of  zinc,  which  cut  into  strips 
a  few  inches  long  and  about  2m.  deep.  In¬ 
sert  the  young  plants  and  bend  the  zinc 


around  it  in  the  form  of  a  collar.  It  will 
be  found  that  a  plant  thus  treated  will  be 
quite  .safe  from  slugs.  I  have  adopted  this 
plan  in  the  case  of  Dahlias,  and  have  found 
it  much  more  effectual  than  soot  or  ashes. 
(C.  Murray.) 

SOILS  AND  MANURES. 

1888.  Chemical  Manures  for  Railway 
Garden. 

I  should  'be  much  obliged  if  you  would 
inform  me  how  to  grow  Roses  in  a  cold 
house,  and  in  the  open  Sweet  Peas,  Celery, 
Cauliflower,  Peas  and  Dwarf  or  Kidney 
Beans  with  chemicals.  Our  garden  is 
situated  between  two  railways,  and  so  we 
cannot  get  manure  to  it.  (Stanley  Burton, 
Ashton -undeir-Lyne. ) 

A  good  plan  would  be  to  get  some  of  the 
general  manures  advertised  in  The  Garden¬ 


ing  World.  If  your  soil  is  heavy  these  will 
prove  serviceable.  If  the  soil  is  light  some 
decaying  vegetable  matter  as  cow  manure, 
stable  manure,  and  pig  manure  would 
be  necessary  to  procure  good  crops.  We 
presume  you  have  to  get  across  the  lines 
somehow,  and  you  could  carry  various  kinds 
of  manure  in  a  bag.  If  you  think  it 
impossible  to  carry  anything  like  a  suffi¬ 
ciency  of  farmyard  manure,  you  should 
have  a  rubbish  heap  where  you  can  lay  up 
all  weeds,  leaves  of  Cabbages,  Cauliflowers, 
etc.,  until  it  rots.  This  spread  on  the  ground 
when  digging  it  would  help  to  retain  the 
soil  moisture  and  enable  the  plants  to  make 
good  growth.  Do  not  bury  Cabbage  stems 
or  Cabbage  Toots,  which  would  be  liable  to 
place  fungus  spores  in  the  soil,  and  also  en¬ 
courage  vermin  in  great  variety.  All  such 
should  be  burned  in  a  heap  and  the  ashes 
spread  on  the  ground  at  the  time  of  digging. 
If  you  wish  to  make  up  chemical  manures 
yourself  you  should  get  so  much  nitrate  of 
soda,  superphosphate  of  lime  and  kainit. 
The  two  latter  might  be  mixed  together  and 
spread  over  the  ground  at  the  rate  of  2  lbs. 
to  3  lbs.  per  rod  or  perch.  It  would  be  much 
better  to  keep  the  nitrate  of  soda  till  the 
plants  commence  growing.  You  could  then 
use  this  at  the  rate  of  i|  lbs.  to  the  rod,  giv¬ 
ing  a  dressing  as  soon  as  the  plants  com¬ 
mence  growing,  and  another  one  about  a  fort¬ 
night  later.  The  nitrate  of  soda  is  very 
soluble  and  would  soon  get  washed  awav  if 
dug  into  the  soil  during  winter,  when  there 
are  no  plants  in  the  ground  to  take  advan¬ 
tage.  of  it.  We  have  thus  given  you  a 
choice  of  manures,  and  we  may  add  still  an¬ 
other.  When  you  empty  any  portion  of 
ground  of  Potatos,  early  Cabbages,  Peas  or 
Cauliflower  you  cculd  sow  the  ground  with 


Mustard  or  Turnip  seed.  Allow  the  plants 
to  attain  a  height  of  3m.  to  sin.,  and  then 
dig  it  into  the  soil  in  the  green  state.  This 
is  what  is  termed  green  manure,  and  is  a 
good  substitute  for  farmyard  manure.  See 
No.  1872. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

1889.  Address  of  Florist. 

Will  you  please  give  me  the  address  of  a 
“  Campbell,”  a  Pansy  specialist,  which  I 
believe  is  in  Scotland,  but  do  not  know  what 
county.  (A  Constant  Reader.) 

There  are  two  firms  that  would  answer 
your  description,  although  we  are  not  cer¬ 
tain  either  of  them  could  be  reckoned  Pansy 
specialists,  as  they  are  florists  growing  a 
great  variety  of  florists’  flowers.  They  are 
Messrs.  M.  Campbell  and  Son,  High  Blan- 
tyre,  Lanark,  and  Mr.  A.  E.  Campbell,  Cove 
Gardens,  Gourock,  Renfrewshire. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS. 

(L.  H.  Somerset)  1,  Tulipa  platystigma ; 
2,  the  other  we  do  not  recognise. — (G.  Felton) 
i,  Narcissus  poeticus  recurvus  (Pheasants 
Eye);  2,  Iberis  sempervirens ;  3,  Phlox  subu- 
lata ;  4,  Phlox  amo-ena-;  5,  Saxifraga  caes- 
pitosa;  6,  Anemone  fulgens  fiore  pleno. — 
(Wm.  Davids)  1,  Cydonia  japonica ;  2,  Ber- 
beris  vulgaris  foliis  purpureis ;  3,  Allium 
Ursinum ;  4,  Anemone  coronaria,  double 
variety;  5,  Arabis  albida  flore  pleno. — (J.  S. 
Headley)  1,  Daphne  C neorum ;  2,  Anemone 
sylvestris  ;  3,  Alyssum  maritimum  ;  4,  Sedum 
sarmentosum  carneum ;  5,  Sedum  acre;  6, 
Ajuga  reptans  rubra.- — (South  Cave)  1,  Or- 
nithogalum  nutans;  2,  Pulmonaria  officina¬ 
lis;  3,  Anemone  alpina. — (T.  W.  B.)  Nepeta 
Glechoma  variegata ;  2,  Saxifraga  Sib- 

thorpii ;  3,  Arabis  lucida  variegata  ;  4,  Leu- 
cojum  aestivum.- — -(F.  S.  A.)  1,  Cytisus  prae- 
cox ;  2,  Cvtisus  purpureus  ;  3,  Laburnum  vul- 
gare ;  4,  Kerria  japonica  flore  pleno;  5,  Ber- 
beris  stenophylla  ;  6,  Berberis  Aquifolium. — 
(Grateful  Reader)  1,  The  Judas  Tree  (Cercis 
Siliquastrum) ;  2,  Cornus  alba  sibirica ;  3, 
Leycesteria  formosa. 

I - - 

The  Lawn  Mower. 

The  management  of  the  mowing 
machine  should  be  in  the  hands  of  one 
man.  He  then  gets  used  to  the  parts  and 
can  adjust  to  a  nicety  anything  required. 
Before  commencing  work  the  running 
parts  .should  be  oiled,  and  when  cutting  is 
finished  dirt  and  grass  should  be  brushed 
off.  An  oily  rag  rubbed  over  the  knives 
and  plate  will  keep  it  from  getting  rusty. 
Setting  the  knives  to  the  plate  must  be 
done  carefully,  as  the  smallest  movement 
of  a  screw  will  cause  it  to  go  heavy  with 
unnecessary  wear,  .and  the  least  lifting 
from  plate  will  not  cut  the  grass.  Place  a 
piece  of  notepaper  between  plate  and 
knives,  when  if  it  cuts  this  evenly  from 
end  to  end  without  rattling  it  will  make 
good  work.  Everv  second  year  a  machine 
should  be  sent  to  the  maker  to  be  ad¬ 
justed.  G.  Waller. 


Trials  of  Plant  Inventing. 

Luther  Burbank  is  stated  in  one  experi¬ 
ment  to  have  produced  .5,000  various 
crosses  of  the  Dewberry.  Only  two  bore 
fruit,  and  when  those  fruits  matured  it  was 
found  that  neither  of  them  possessed  any 
seeds  at  all.  The  whole  5,000  seedlings 
were  nt  once  remorselessly  dug  up  and 
burned. 


Rose  sawfly  (Hylotoma  Rosae). 
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7.-GRAPES.  for  Amateurs. 

(Concluded.) 


For  the  illustrations  mentioned  in  this  article  see  previous  numbers. 


Shanking. — There  is  nothing  much 
more  disappointing  in  connection  with 
Grape  culture  than  the  shanking  of  the 
bunches  and  berries.  The  shanking 
occurs  just  when  you  see  the  result — as 
far  as  the  crop  is  concerned — of  your 
labour  of  half  a  year,  and  are  priding 
yourself  on  having  managed  all  so  well. 

Shanking  means  the  shrivelling  of  the 
footstalks  of  the  berries.  The  latter  soon 
fill  with  a  concoction  similar  to  sour 
water,  or  water  into  which  some  acid  has 
been  dropped.  Sometimes  a  whole  bunch 
will  shank,  at  other  times  a  few  berries 
only  will  shrivel  up.  When  once  shank¬ 
ing  occurs  there  is  no  remedy ;  you  must 
cut  out  the  affected  berries. 

The  chief  causes  are  overcropping,  de¬ 
ficient  root  action,  unduly  forcing  the 
Vines  at  that  stage  when  the  berries  turn 
colour  for  ripening  and  subjecting  the 
crop  to  sudden  and  violent  atmospheric 
changes. 

Now,  the  cure,  or  preventive  treatment 
will  be  clearly  seen.  Avoid  overcropping. 
See  that  the  roots  are  healthy  and  active, 
and  not  deep  down  in  a.  cold,  waterlogged 
border,  but  near  the  surface ;  do  not  keep 
the  pipes  too  hot  at  nights  when  the  berries 
are  ripening,  and  attend  to  the  ventila¬ 
tion  of  the  structure. 

Mealy  Bug. — Of  all  insect  pests  this  is 
the  most  repulsive  (see  Fig  21).  If  you 
are  sure  that  your  Vines  are  free  from  in¬ 
sect  pests,  be  very  careful  not  to  introduce 
any  plants  into  the  vinery  which  are  har¬ 
bouring  insects.  Very  often  a  few  Azalea 
plants  and  others  from  the  stove  or  green¬ 
house  are  put  in  the  vinery  for  a  period 
because  the  temperature  is  suitable,  and 
it  is  in  this  way  that  mealy  bug,  thrips, 
and  red  spider  is  introduced  to  the  Vines. 

Thoroughly  clean  off  all  loose  bark  from 
the  rods  in  the  autumn  and  winter,  but  do 
not  peel  the  rods,  stripping  off  hard  bark 
(see  Fig.  15).  If  mealy  bug  is  found,  stop 
every  crack  in  the  rod  with  Gishurst  Com¬ 
pound,  but  do  not  touch  the  buds  with  the 
mixture. 

When  the  Vines  are  started  in  the  spring 
carefully  examine  every  rod  about  10 
o’clock  in  the  morning  when  the  sun  is 
shining,  as  if  there  are  any  mealy  bugs 
left  they  will  come  out.  Kill  them,  and 
follow  up  the  hunt  every  morning. 

These  pests  increase  rapidly  and  spread 
over  the  bunches,  rendering  the  latter  un¬ 
fit  for  use.  Cleanse  the  rods  of  brown 
scale  in  a  similar  way  (see  Fig.  20). 

Thrip. — These  pests  are  white  when 
quite  young,  but  soon  turn  to  a  dull  yel¬ 
low.  and  finally  to  black.  They  infest  the 
leaves  when  the  latter  are  about  half 
matured  (see  Fig.  19).  Examine  the 
under  portion  of  the  leaves,  and  where 
found  sponge  off  the  insects  with 
soft  soap  and  water.  Sponging  may  be 
resorted  to  in  the  case  of  attacks  of 

Red  Spider. — A  hot,  dry  atmosphere 
soon  causes  red  spider  to  appear  on  the 


leaves.  The  insects  are  generally  first 
found  near  chimneys  and  the  hot  water 
pipes.  If  you  see  several  leaves  turning 
brown,  examine  them  for  red  spider.  The 
insects  are  very  small,  but  very  numerous. 
Attack  them  early  in  their  career. 

Painting  the  hot  water  pipes  with  milk 
and  sulphur  mixed,  and  heating  them  to  a 
high  degree  will  cause  the  death  of  red 
spider.  But  unless  carefully  carried  out 
the  remedy  may  prove  worse  than  the 
disease  in  the  destruction  of  much  foliage. 
Sponging  the  leaves  is  the  best  plan,  and 
occasionally  sprinkling  a  little  dry  soot  on 
the  floor  of  the  house,  also  a  small  quan- 
titv  of  manure  water.  If  a  little  liquid 
manure  is  kept  in  the  evaporating  troughs 
on  the  hot  water  pipes  the  red  spider  will 
not  give  much  trouble. 

Varieties  for  a  Cool  Vinery. 

Black  Hamburgh,  round-oval  shaped 
berries,  blue-black  when  ripe ;  flavour 
first  class. 

Foster's  Seedling,  round-oval  shaped 
berries,  amber  colour;  flavour  first  class. 

Lady  Hutt,  round  berries,  amber  colour, 
long  tapering  bunches;  flavour  second 
class. 

Madresfield  Court,  large  oval-shaped 
berries,  jet  black  when  ripe,  handsome  in 
bunch  and  berry;  Muscat  flavour,  first 
class. 

Esperione,  round  berries,  large ;  colour 
purple-black  ;  flavour  first  class. 

Appley  Towers,  berries  round  -  oval 
shaped,  bunches  and  berries  medium 
sized  ;  colour  black  ;  flavour  first  class. 

Buckland  Sweetwater,  berries  round, 
large ;  colour  pale  amber ;  flavour  first 
class. 

Varieties  for  a  Heated  Vinery. 

Alicante,  berries  round-oval  shaped, 
flesh  firm  and  sweet ;  colour  jet  black ; 
flavour  first  class.  A  late  keeping  variety. 

Gros  Maroc,  berries  oval  shaped  ;  colour 
deep  purple,  a  good  variety  to  finish  well ; 
flavour  second  class. 

Lady  Downes,  berries  round-oval 
shaped,  firm  sweet  flesh;  colour  jet  black, 
a  very  late  keeping  Grape ;  flavour  first 
class. 

Muscat  of  Alexandria,  berries  oval 
shaped,  both  bunches  and  berries  are 
large,  the  bunches  being  long  and  taper¬ 
ing  ;  colour  pale  amber ;  flavour  extra 
good,  the  best  of  all  white  grapes. 

Gros  Colmar,  berries  quite  round,  extra 
large  ;  colour  black  ;  flavour  very  good  ; 
a  thin-skinned  variety  much  liked  by  in¬ 
valids. 

Bowood  Muscat,  a  seedling  from  Mus¬ 
cat  of  Alexandria,  which  it  resembles  only 
it  is  freer  setting. 

Mrs.  Pearson,  berries  nearly  round ; 
colour  amber ;  flavour  first  class  ;  a  good 
late  keeping  variety. 


For  Open  Air  Culture. 

Black  Cluster,  bunches  and  berries 
medium  sized  ;  ripens  well  outside. 

Reine  Olga,  berries  tawny  or  grisly, 
ripening  well  outside. 

The  above  are  the  best  sorts  to  grow  foi 
cool  house,  heated  house,  and  open  air. 

G. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Horticultural  Societies’ 
Diary 


of  Forthcoming  Meetings. 
Abbreviations  used. 


A. — Association 

Am. — Amateurs 

Ohy. — Chrysanthemum 

c.m. — Committee  meeting 

Oott. — Cottage  or  Cottagers 

D. — District 

G.— Gardening  or  gardener 
Thus  : — The  Templeton 
Gardeners,  Amateurs’  and 
ment  Horticultural  Society. 


H. — Horticultural 
M.I. — Mutual  Improvt 

ment 

m.m. — Monthly  meeting 
S. — Society 

w.m. — Weekly  meeting 

G.  Am.  and  Oott.  M.ITLi 
Oottagers’  Mutual  Improv. 


NOTICE  TO  SECRETARIES. 

Will  secretaries  of  horticultural  societie 
kindly  send  us  at  their  earliest  convenienc 
dates  of  shows  and  meetings  to  be  heh 
during  iqoj  ? 

June. 

^rd. — Horsforth  G.M.I.S.  (w.m.);  Walsal 
Florists’  S.  (m.m.) ;  Four  Elms  G.S 
(m.m.);  Mansfield  H.S.  (m.m.) 
Kirkby  Malzeard  H.S.  (m.m.). 

4th.  ^Dundee  H.A.  (m.m.);  Sevenoak 

G.  and  Am.M.I.S.  (bi-m.m.);  Yeo 
vil  and  D.G.S.  (m.m.);  Barkin; 
and  Ripple  Chy.  S.  (m.m.);  Bourne 
mouth  and  D.G.M.I.A.  (m.m.) 
Addiestone,  Chertsey  and  Otter 
shaw  G.M.I.A.  (m.m.);  Professiona 
Gardeners’  Benefit  S.  (m.m.);  Cro\ 
don  and  D.H.M.I.S.  (m.m.'' 
Loughborough  G.M.I.A.  (m.m.) 
Dulwich  Chy.  S.  (m.m.);  Rothei 
ham  Chy.  S.  (m.m.);  West  Londo: 
(Hammersmith)  H.S.  (m.m.);  Sea 
ton  Delaval  and  New  Hartley  F. 
and  H.S.  (m.m.);  Stirling  an 
D.H.A.  (Excursion). 

5th. — Forest  Gate  and  Stratford  Chy.  £ 
(m.m.);  Wood  Green  and  D.  Am 

H. S.  (m.m.);  Woburn  and  D.  Coti 

G. S.  (m.m.);  Bideford  and  D.HF 
(m.m.);  Tibshelf  FI.  H.  and  Ros 
S.  (m.m.);  Terrington  and  Marsh 
land  H.S.  (m.m.) ;  Sheffield  FI.  an 

H. S.  (m.m.);  Newport  (Mon.)  an. 
D.G.M.I.A.  (m.m.);  Ipswich  an 
•D.G.  and  Am.A.  (m.m.);  Wargrav 
and  D.G.M.I.A.  (m.m.). 

6th. — Woking  H.A.  (m.m.). 

7th. — Caterham  H.S.  (m.m.). 

8th. — Leeds  Paxton  S.  (w.m.);  Thornto 
Heath  and  D.H.S.  (m.m.). 


Reading  and  District  Gardeners'  Mutual  In 
provement  Association. 

The  closing  meeting  of  the  session  wa, 
held  in  the  Abbey  Hall  recently,  Mr.  V 
Turnham  presiding  over  a  good  attei 
dance  of  members-  The  subject  for  tr 
evening  was  “Annuals,”  and  was  intrc 
duced  by  Mr.  W.  Tunbridge,  The  Gai 
dens,  Three  Elms,  Remenham  Hill,  "h 
dealt  with  the  subject,  not  only  in  a  prai 
tical  manner,  but  also  in  a  most  interes 
ing  way.  He  first  touched  upon  tl 
management  and  culture  of  a  garden  di 
voted  to  annuals,  mentioning  that  the  fir: 
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Cannas. 


How  to  Grow  these  Magnificent  Plants. 
Charming  Foliage. 

_  ~2)  Brilliant  Flowers. 


thing  to  need  attention  was  the  selecting 
of  the  varieties  suitable  for  the  soil  and 
situation  of  the  garden,  and  also  the  most 
useful  for  the  requirements  of  those  we 
have  to  please.  It  should  also  be  an  im¬ 
portant  point  to  obtain  varieties  that  last 
in  flower  the  longest,  and  with  such  a 
splendid  selection  of  annuals  to  choose 
from  there  is  no  need  to  have  a  variety 
that  is  of  a  coarse  and  weedy  habit.  As  to 
varieties  the  Sweet  Pea,  without  doubt, 
stands  pre-eminent  on  account  of  its  com¬ 
bined  qualities,  duration  of  flowering 
periods,  perfume  and  suitability  for  cut¬ 
ting.  Then  followed  Lavateras,  Zinnias, 
Salpiglossis,  Mignonette,  Clarkias,  Scabi¬ 
ous,  Coreopsis,  Godetias,  Shirley  Poppies, 
Gaillardias,  Asters,  etc.  A  splendid  dis¬ 
cussion  followed,  sustained  by  Messrs. 
Turnham,  Booker,  Fry,  Grieve,  Judd, 
Mabbot,  Burfitt.  Bailey,  Cox,  Hinton, 
Loader,  Neve,  Carter,  Dore,  Townsend, 
and  Durward. 


Wargrave  and  District  Gardeners’  Association. 

On  May  15th  Mr.  Geo.  Brine,  of  Bear¬ 
wood  Gardens,  read  a  very  instructive 
■paper  on  “  Shrubs  ”  before  the  members 
of  the  above  society.  He  described  the 
best  position  for  a  shrubbery,  the  kind  of 
soil  best  suited  to  various  shrubs,  the  time 
for  planting,  methods  of  propagation 
,seed,  layers,  and  cuttings),  pruning,  and 
onded  with  a  list  of  plants  which  would 
give  the  most  pleasure  and  also  make  the 
shrubbery  and  borders  attractive  for  the 
greatest  length  of  time.  He  illustrated 
bis  remarks  with  numerous  specimens  of 
he  shrubs  mentioned.  A  good  discussion 
Allowed.  Mr.  Bazeley^  of  the  Twyford 
Nurseries,  exhibited  a  well-flowered  plant 
if  Sempervivum  tabulaeforme. 

Royal  Botanic  Society. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Society  of  London,  held  on  May 
17th,  it  was  resolved  “That  the  Duke  of 
reck,  as  president  of  the  society,  and  the 
/ice-presidents  be  consulted  as  to  calling 
:he  Fellows  together  to  discuss  the  present 
htuation  of  the  society.”  Mr.  J.  S.  Rubin¬ 
stein  said  that  with  the  present  Council  in 
rffice  reform  was  impossible.  The  society 
,vas  ,£34,000  in  debt,  and  was  losing  ,£1,000 
a  year,  besides  declining  in  membership. 


Blue  Tits  and  Fruit  Buds. 

It  has  always  been  a  matter  of  doubt 
in  my  mind,  says  a  writer  in  “The  Field,” 
is  to  whether  blue  tits  were  enemies  or 
friends  in  a  garden.  For  the  past  three 
wears  after  mild  winters  they  have  per¬ 
sistently  picked  to  pieces  almost  every 
blossom  bud  on  my  Apple  trees,  so  much 
so  that  the  ground  under  the  trees  has 
aeen  greeh  with  the  refuse.  I  could  not 
,  oelieve  that  they  were  in  search  of  insects, 
and  I  had  condemned  them  as  a  nuisance. 
The  past  winter  has  been  a  very  hard 
me,  and  probably  fatal  to  -a  great  deal 
if  insect  life.  Whether  that  is  the  rea- 
i  son  or  not,  the  fact  remains'  that  not  a 
single  bud  has  been  touched,  though  the 
;  its  are  as  numerous  as  ever  and  are  con- 
■tantly  on  the  trees.  The  trees  are  a 
nass  of  opening  blossom  buds,  already 
last  the  stage  when  they  have  been  at- 
acked  previously.  I  should  be  interested 
o  hear  whether  others  have  had  the  same 
xperience. 


Compared  with  the  few  varieties  we  had 
some  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  one  would 
hardly  have  anticipated  the  vast  strides 
made,  not  merely  in  colour,  but  in  size, 
of  flower  and  markings  of  the  same,  as 
that  given  us  to-day.  Foliage,  too,  is 
much  stouter,  and  the  majority  of  the 
varieties  more  dwarf  and  compact  in 
growth.  Not  only  are  they  suitable  to 
grow  as  pot  plants,  they  do  well  in  beds 
and  borders  during  the  summer  months. 
Here  they  should  have  shelter  from  the 
winds,  but  all  the  sun  that  is  available 
and  abundance  of  root  waterings  in  dry 
weather,  an  occasional  dose  of  weak  man¬ 
ure  water  standing  them  in  good  stead. 
The  value  of  Cannas  in  pots  for  the  de¬ 
coration  of  greenhouse  and  conservatory 
are  known  to  most  flower  lovers,  their 
bold  foliage  alone  being  conspicuous, 
among  other  flowering  plants  such  as  Be¬ 
gonias,  Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums,  Achi- 
menes,  Gloxinias,  etc.  They  are  strictly 
summer  and  autumn  blooming  subjects, 
but  some  cultivators  grow  and  flower 
them  fairly  well  throughout  the  winter  in 
a  temperature  such  as  afforded  Cyclamen, 
Primulas,  etc.  Plenty  of  light  and  close 
to  the  glass-roof  is  what  meets  their  re¬ 
quirements.  Plants  that  have  been  rest¬ 
ing  since  November  need  dividing  about 
the  middle  of  March,  retaining  the  pieces 
of  rhizome  that  have  most  growing  shoots 
on,  and  trimming  the  long,  fleshy  root  a 
bit  before  placing  them  into  5^-inch  and 
6-inch  pots  respectively.  Good  loam 
should  preponderate,  adding  a  little  leaf 
soil  and  well-decayed  manure  or  fresh 
horse  droppings  rubbed  through  a  J^-inch 


Shrubs  &  Trees 

The  Art  of  Planting. 


My  brother  amateurs  will  probably  have 
had  as  many  failures  as  I  had  until  I  began 
to  think,  observe  and  inquire  about  the 
right  way  of  planting  things — hence  these 
hints.  Trees  and  shrubs  receive  their 
food  through  the  small  fibrous  roots,  which 
must  be  kept  in  close  contact  with  the 
earth.  I  used  to  cut  these  away  in  the 
days  of  my  ignorance. 

Long  tap  roots  reduce  the  supply  of 
fruit  and  flowers,  with  increasing  useless 
wood  and  rapidlv  exhaust  the  soil.  By 
all  means  cut  these  away. 

Where  that  is  possible,  soak  the  ground 
around  the  trees  you  intend  to  remove  for 
a  couple  of  days  in  advance,  and  take 
them  up  with  as  much  soil  about  the  roots 
as  is  possible.  I  used  to  wash  the  soil 
away.  I  am  wiser  now.  Prepare  the  place 
where  you  are  going  to  plant  your  trees 
by  digging  out  the  old  earth,  if  unfit — in 
any  case  by  loosening  it — and  mixing  in 
wood  ashes,  rotted  manure,  decayed  leaves 
and  the  like. 

If  vou  get  vour  trees  from  a  distance 
you  will  have  them  cleared  from  soil  and 
packed  with  wet  moss  and  the  like, 
should  prefer  a  nice  ball  of  soil  left  round 
the  roots,  but  I  suppose  nurserymen 
reckon  it  too  heavy  for  carriage.  It  is 


sieve,  and  enough  coarse  river  or  silver 
sand,  all  thoroughly  blended,  which  will 
grow  Cannas  a  treat.  Do  not  press  the 
compost  too  firmly,  it  prevents  the  young 
shoots  pushing  up  kindly,  and  when 
transferring  them  into  9-inch  and  10- 
inch  pots  dispense  with  the  recognised 
potting  stick  as  much  as  possible.  When 
potted  up  give  a  little  bottom  heat,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  failing  this,  a  vinery  at  work  with 
a  night  temperature  of  60  degs.  will  soon 
promote  growth,  providing  they  are  not 
over-watered  until  the  new  roots  perme¬ 
ate  the  soil,  when  abundance  of  root  mois¬ 
ture  becomes  necessary.  Transfer  them 
to  larger  pots  in  good  time,  and  as  soon 
as  well  started,  a  cooler  temperature  will 
suffice,  such  as  the  greenhouse  affords  to¬ 
wards  the  middle  of  May.  Varieties  are 
numerous,  especially  those  termed 
Gladiolus-flowered,  which  comprise  rose 
pink,  crimson,  yellow,  vermilion,  scarlet, 
red,  and  creamy  white.  A  good  white 
I  believe  is  yet  to  come.  Orchid-flowered 
varieties  are  superb,  their  brilliancy  of 
colour  and  large  flowers  calling  for  much 
admiration.  Cannas  appear  exempt  from 
disease  and  insects,  unless  it  be  green 
aphis,  while  in  heat  fumigating  is  the  best 
cure  for  this.  These  plants  often  prove 
hardy  in  Devon  and  Cornwall,  but  it  is 
the  general  rule  to  take  them  from  the 
ground  about  November  and  store  them 
similar  to  the  Dahlia,  while  those  in  pots 
must  be  kept  away  from  heat  as  well  as 
frost,  and  may  be  placed  with  the  rest  if 
the  pots  are  required. 

J.  Mayne. 

Bicton,  Devon. 


a  good  plan  to  soak  the  roots  in  a  thick 
mixture  of  earth  and  water,  as  that  sup¬ 
plies  much-needed  nourishment  at  once. 
Cut  away  with  a  sharp  knife  all  bruised 
fibrous  and  tap  roots. 

I  used  to  plant  all  trees  as  deeply  as^  I 
could.  For  many  kinds  this  is  fatal.  Fruit 
trees  must  not  be  planted  deeper  than 
they  were  in  the  nursery.  The  roots  should 
be  spread  loosely  on  the  ground  and  a 
mound  of  earth  spread  over  them  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  best  results.  In  any  case  deep 
planting  is  wrong  unless  it  is  for  trees 
which  require  it.  For  instance,  Clematis 
should  always  be  planted  two  eyes  deeper 
than  it  was  before,  or  it  will  surely  die. 
The  safe  way  is  to  ask  your  nurseryman 
how  to  plant  things. 

One  most  important  point  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  is  to  shake  plenty  of  fine  earth  in 
amongst  the  roots  after  you  have  spread 
them  out  flat  and  loosely.  Then  shake  the 
tree  to  cause  the  earth  to  settle  close  round 
the  roots.  Then  trample  the  earth  well 
round  the  roots,  and  do  it  thoroughly,  so 
that  the  roots  may  be  able  to  get  a  grip 
on  food  supply.  In  this  way  the  trees  get 
a  good  start. 

Another  very  important  point  is  to  have 
substantial  stakes  driven  firmly  into  the 
ground  before  vou  begin  planting,  so  that 
your  trees  may  be  fastened  to  them  with 
haybands,  or  in  some  way  that  will  not 
bruise  them.  If  not  staked,  the  wind 
causes  the  trees  to  shake  so  much,  even 
on  a  calm  day,  that  the  fibrous  roots  are 
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damaged  by  being  torn  away.  In  a  short 
paper  one  cannot  deal  fully  with  the  sub¬ 
ject,  but  if  I  set  vou  enquiring  and  think¬ 
ing  I  shall  have  done  something  to  help 
vou. 

Baynxon-Taylor. 

— — 

Insect  Pests 

And  How 

To  Deal  With  Them. 


Amongst  difficulties  to  contend  with  in 
the  garden  is  the  subject  of  insect  pests, 
and  this  especially  to  the  amateur.  Seeing 
the  Gardening  World  pages  are  helpful 
to  these,  a  few  hints  may  be  acceptable 
from  an  old  hand. 

During  spring  and  early  summer  insect 
pests  are  the  most  troublesome.  Often 
things  appear  clean  to-day  and  otherwise 
to-morrow.  After  much  observation  I 
have  come  to  regard  this  as  not  so,  but 
only  a  development,  and  had  the  cultiva¬ 
tor  but  examined  the  things  closely  the  in¬ 
sects  may  often  be  seen  days  before,  only 
in  a  small  degree. 

In  Cucumber  and  Melon  frames  many 
errors  arise  from  keeping  the  air  too  close. 
This  want  of  air  engenders  fly.  F ar  better 
to  keep  a  little  air  on  at  all  times.  It  is 
in  a  close  atmosphere  where  the  most 
trouble  arises.  When  they  are  examined 
on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  they  will  be 
found  to  be  -covered  with  insects.  W  hen 
in  this  state  it  is  - next  to  impossible  to 
eradicate  them.  Fly  on  Cinerarias  .and 
Calceolarias  most  frequently  arises  from 
their  being  kept  too  close  and  warm. 

Nothing  is  more  annoying  than  to  see 
plants  spoilt  by  insects,,  and  everyone 
should  endeavour  to  avoid  this.  In  n° 
w-av  can  this  be  accomplished  better  than 
adopting  preventive  measures,  in  the  way 
of  airing  and  by  giving  early  attention  to 
applying  opposing  force  to  keep  them 
under.  Speaking  in  a  general  way,  I 
find  nothing  equals  clipping  or  spraying 
on  the  appearance  of  the  first  insect. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  man) 
good  cheap  washes.  F or  years  I  have  used 
Abol  Insecticide,  and  have  used  it  on  the 
most  tender  things  without  any  ill  effects. 
Our  custom  is  to  dip  or  spray  Pelargo¬ 
niums  and  things  of  this  nature  earl) .  For 
Roses  and  Peaches  it  is  excellent.  We 
applv  it  through  a  garden  engine,  or  spray 
with  an  Abol  syringe.  Another  recom¬ 
mendation  is  the  ease  with  which  it  may 
be  used.  Bv  using  hot  water  no  error  can 
be  made,  applying  it  at  co  clegs.  Another 
advantage  is  its  cheapness.  (( ^  „ 

- - 

The  Critical  20th. 

.  The  Germans  call  the  three  days  that 
precede  May  20th  the  “  Drei  Eismanner 
and  the  country  people  consider  that  it 
these  dread  saints’  days  are  once  safely 
tided  over  the  horticulturist  .is  safe. 


There  are  two  very  distinct  varieties  of 
Pvrus  floribunda.  namely,  the  ordinary  one 
with  flowers  of  a  light  Apple  blossom  hue 
and  P.f.  atrosanguinea,  the  flowers  of 
which  are  crimson  in  the  bud  or  half-open 
state,  and  very  effective, 


Olivias : 


How  I  Grow 
these  Noble  Flowers. 


Why  do  not  more  people  grow  Clivias  ? 
They  are  noble  looking  flowers  and  ex¬ 
ceedingly  easy  of  cultivation.  Though 
perhaps  to  be  at  their  very  best  they  re¬ 
quire  warm  greenhouse  cultivation  and 
a  temperature  of  45  to  55  degrees,  still 
they  may  be  most  satisfactorily  grown  in 
a  much  humbler  way,  being  most  useful 
and  interesting  when  grown  ail  the  year- 
round  in  a  room.  One  of  the  finest  plants 
I  ever  saw  spent  its  life  in  the  window  of  a 
cottage  where  it  had  been  reared  from  a 
small  offset. 

There  are  numerous  beautiful  named 
kinds,  but  these  are  rather  expensive.  My 
own  plants  are  mostly  of  the  old  type, 
with  rather  pale  apricot  flowers  and 
narrowish  leaves,  but  they  are  always 
much  admired,  and  I  have  had  them  com¬ 
ing  on  in  a  succession  since  the  middle  of 
January,  and  there  is  still  one  in  bud. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  others  to  know 
how  I  treat  them.  For  the  greater  part 
of  the  year  they  are  kept  in  the  drawing 
room,  which  is  a  very  sunny  room,  and 
therefore  during  the  mornings  always  has 
the  curtains  drawn,  so  they  are  not  ex¬ 
posed  to  any  very  hot  sun.  The  leaves 
are  sponged  fairly  often  to  keep  them 
clean  and  free  from  dust,  and  they  are 
only  watered  when  they  really  need  it, 
that  is  to  say  when  the  surface  of  the  soil 
seems  quite  dry.  About  November  the) 
get  more  water,  and  a  little  liquid  manure 
occasionally,  and  from  the  middle  of  De¬ 
cember  they  are  taken  in  one  at  a  time  to 
my  small  heated  conservatory  to  hasten 
them  into  flower. 


After  the  flowers  are  over  they  will  go 
back  to  the  conservatory  for  a  short  time 
to  complete  their  growths,  and  then  will 
be  taken  back  into  the  drawing  room  for 
the  decorative  quality  of  their  leaves. 

In  the  third  week  in  May  of  last  year  1 
divided  a  large  clump  of  five  heads  which 
were  crowded  into  a  gin.  pot.  The  root: 
were  carefully  washed  free  from  the  ole 
mould  and  disentangled,  then  the  mair 
growths  were  cut  apart  at  the  top,  and  th< 
long  thick  roots  of  each  division  were 
coiled  into  an  eight  inch  pot,  which  hac 
been  plentifully  supplied  with  drainage 
The  compost  of  loam,  leaf-mould  anc 
sand  was  thoroughly  worked  in  amon| 
them. 

The  plants  were  then  placed  in  a  tin) 
house  in  which  I  was  growing  Cucumbers 
and  which,  though  dependent  on  sun  heat 
is  at  that  time  of  the  year  very  warm,  anc 
the  heat  and  moisture  evidently  suiiec 
them,  for  they  started  off  to  make  fresl 
growths  and  leaves  at  once,  and  hav< 
flowered  well  this  year,  though  perhap 
not  coming  quite  up  to  the  longer  estab 
lished  plants. 

My  seedlings  are  also  doing  well.  Sowi 
last  February  in  loam  and  sand  in 
fairly  strong  heat,  they  are  now,  a  yea 
later,  sturdy  youngsters  with  three  and  fou 
leaves.  I  shall  grow  them  on  in  the  warn 
house  till  they  flower,  which  will  be,  I  ar 
told,  in  about  their  third  year,  and  I  hop 
for  grand  results  as  they  are  from  a  ver 
g-oocl  strain. 

N.  Cooksox. 


The  Virtues  of 


-  Gf?alk.  - 


Chalk  is  a  form  of  limestone  belonging 
to  the  group  of  rocks  called  calcareous, 
and  is  distinguished  as  of  organic  origin. 
It  consists  almost  exclusively  of  carbonate 
of  lime,  the  deposit  ages  ago  of  marine 
and  fresh  water  organisms,  characterised 
as  having  skeletons  or  shells  of  these  or¬ 
ganisms.  Chalk  is  a  white  rock,  readily 
acted  upon  by  frost,  rain,  or  carbonic 
acid,  the  latter  a  small  but  important  con¬ 
stituent  of  the  atmosphere. 

To  the  gardener,  the  fact  of  it  being 
organically  formed  makes  it  at  once  evi¬ 
dent  as  being  rich  in  plant  food.  Chalk 
soils,  in  situ,  are  usually  very  thin,  the 
surface  crust  of  soil  varying  from  three  to 
nine  inches,  under  which  lies  a  depth  of 
chalky  pebbles  resting  upon  the  solid  rock. 
To  bring  this  into  profitable  garden  cul¬ 
tivation  requires  some  energy.  The  top 
soil  should  be  retained  in  position ;  the 
pebbly  soil  being  broken  up  and  mixed 
with  decayed  leaf  soil,  road  scrapings, 
-wood  ashes,  etc.,  and  in  the  bottom  bury¬ 
ing  all  garden  refuse.  By  systematically 
working  in  this  manner  for  two  or  three 
seasons  a  kindlv  soil  is  soon  obtained. 
Once  it  is  welf  started  a  chalky  soil  is 
cheaply  cultivated,  requiring  the  annual 


addition  of  some  bulky  manure,  whic 
enables  it  to  retain  moisture  and  restore 
the  supply  of  nitrogen.  To  this  end  ever 
available  leaf  should  be  collected  1 
autumn  and  carefully  preserved  for  futui 
use,  these  being  generally  of  most  servic 
after  lying  a  year. 

By  its  chemical  influence  upon  soi 
chalk  is  the  safest  corrective  of  soui 
ness;  being  composed  of  carbonate  t 
lime,  it  combines  with  the  free  acid 
of  the  soil,  and  converts  dangeror 
compounds  into  soluble  plant  fooc 
Further  ground  regularly  and  carefu.l 
treated  with  chalk  or  limestone  require 
no  drastic  measures,  as  is  often  practise 
for  the  eradication  of  Onion  and  Carre 
grub,  club  in  Turnip,  and  anbury  in  Cal 
bage. 

No  system  of  manuring  is  profitable  _ur 
less  chalk  or  lime  be  present  in  sufAcien 
quantity  to  combine  and  fix  the  manm 
until  the  plants  require  it. 

Chalk  soils  are  warm  in  winter  and  coc 
in  summer.  The  intense  heat  of  the  pa 
=ummer  proved  disastrous  to  forest  tree 
upon  the  clav  formations  of  Lincolnshm 
causing  Beech,  Elms,  Birch,  etc.,  to  lo 
their  foliage  during  late  summer;  whi 
upon  the  chalk  wolds  the  same  species  v 
tained  their  leaves  green  and  healthy  unt 
the  normal  season  of  fall.  That  it 
warm  in  winter  is  proved  by  the  ease  1 
which  half-hardy  plants  grown  in  it  ai 
wintered.  One  disadvantage  of  cha-k 
that  it  strongly  impregnates  all  water  wit 
its  own  substance.  Hence  we  find  a. 
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JUNE. 

The  air  is  grey  with  dust  and  thick 
A  ith  ceaseless  clamour,  brutal  noise, 

The  sun  beats  on  these  miles  of  brick, 

The  breeze  dies  strangled — who  enjoys 
This  London  June? 

But  somewhere,  not  so  far  away, 

Deep  fields  of  grass  grow  ripe  for  hay, 
-ong  leagues  of  grass  sway  green  and 

grey 

Before  the  west  wind’s  wand’ring  way — 
West  winds  in  June! 

Bv  waterway  and  waterfall 
1  ireen  river  reeds  grow  close  and  tall, 
rhe  dragon  fly  threads- through  them  all, 
A  hile  in  the  copse  the  cuckoos  call 
“Cuckoo”  in  June. 

Throughout  the  sunny  summer  land 
The  blackbirds  whistle,  swallows  play — 
j  roars  the  traffic  down  the  Strand, 
The  pavements  glare  ;  this  is,  we  say, 

The  month  of  June. 

Mrs.  C.  Y.,  in  the  “Academy.” 


XCIAL 


Types  of  Gardens. 

It  happens  to  have  been  my  fortune  to 
have  seen  gardens  in  France,  in  Spain,  in 
Italy,  as  well  as  to  have  enjoyed  a  very 
close  study  of  our  English  gardens,  both 
round  about  London  and  further  afield. 
I  think  there  is  no  garden  quite  so.  delight¬ 
ful  to  recall  as  a  typical  English  garden. 
But  what  is  a  typical  English  garden? 
It  is  a  garden  in  which  almost,  if  not  the 
entire  space,  is  given  up  to  hardy 
flowers — flowers  that  can  withstand  our 
climate,  winter  and  summer,  except,  of 
course,  when  it  comes  to  annual  plants, 
and  they  may  well  be  largely  represented. 
It  does  not  matter  whether  it  be  a  subur¬ 
ban  garden,  an  ordinary  town  garden,  or 
a  country  garden — all  can  be  made  into 
beautiful  and  typical  English  gardens. 
And  I  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  never  has 
it  been  possible  to  grow  so  large  a  range 
of  suitable  and  charming  hardy  flowers  as 
at  the  present  time.  Cheap  seed  has 
made  beautiful  and  interesting  gardens 
within  the  reach  of  all.  I  hold  no  brief 
for  the  penny-packet-seed-companies  and 
firms,  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  saying 
that  they  have  given  such  an  impetus  to 
gardening,  have  added  so  much  to  the 
intense  interest  of  the  hobby,  that  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  they  have  won  the 
gratitude  of  every  real  flower  lover.  I 
have  an  unknown  correspondent,  a  work¬ 
ing  man,  who  is  one  of  the  most  enthu¬ 
siastic  gardeners  I  have  ever  come  across. 
This  era  of  cheap  seed  packets  has  put 
many  things  within  his  reach,  that  other¬ 
wise  must  have  been  unattainable.  And 
there  is  this  much  to  be  said — the  seed 
is  not  necessarily  clieaf  seed  because  it  is 
sold  in  penny  packets  ;  the  boon  lies  in 
the  fact  of  one  being  able  to  get  a  really 
small  quantity  of  seed ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  in  grand  variety  of  subjects. 
Growing  Perennial  Plants  from  Seed. 

There  is  still  time  to  grow  many  things 
that  with  careful  summer  treatment  will 
be  ready  to  transport  to  their  flowering 
quarters  in  the  autumn.  It  is  time,  for 
instance,  to  sow  seeds  of  AYallflowers,  of 
Forget-me-not,  of  all  sorts  of  hardy 
Primulas.  And  of  later  flowering  sub¬ 
jects  than  these  may  be  mentioned 
Pyrethrum,  Anthemis,  Dianthus,  Lychnis, 
■Delphiniums,  Campanulas,  and  many 
other  subjects.  Half  hardy  bedding 
plants,  Geraniums,  and  others  are  all 
very  well,  but  they  will  never  satisfy  the 
real  flower  lover.  If  I  may  say  so,  there 
is  nothing  very  interesting  in  a  bed  of 
Zonal  Pelargoniums.  One  day  they  are 
all  planted — they  flower  throughout  the 
summer,  and  gradually  the  plants  merge 


one  into  the  other;  there  is  no  variety 
of  height ;  there  is  a  good  mass  of  colour. 
That  is  all !  But  plant  the  same  space 
with  hardy  plants,  of  different  families, 
forms,  and  heights.  Every  day  there  are 
new  developments,  new  stages  of  growth 
and  interest,  and  beauty. 

Rock  Gardening. 

And  in  growing  perennial  plants  from 
seed,  I  want  to  urge  on  all  my  readers  to 
remember  the  needs  of  the  rock  garden, 
whether  this  is  already  made  or  only  in 
contemplation  when  the  autumn  comes. 
The  more  I  study  gardens,  the  more  do  I 
see  the  beauty  and  the  decorative  value  of 
making  the  rock  garden  a  prominent  and 
important  feature  of  the  garden.  I  would 
never  hesitate  to  devote  to  it  the  most 
open  and  the  best  bit  of  ground  the  gar¬ 
den  contained.  There  will  be  no  por¬ 
tion  of  the  garden  to  compare  with  it  for 
brilliant  colouring  from  the  middle  of 
March  to  the  middle  of  July.  That 
means  a  great  deal,  and  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  I  heard  from  a  nurseryman  re¬ 
cently  the  fact  that  rock-loving  and  other 
alpine  plants  were  coming  greatly  into 
favour,  and  the  demand  was  increasing 
each  year. 

We  may  well  grow  at  the  present  time 
a  stock  of  plants  that  shall  be  useful  alike 
for  the  rock  garden  proper,  or  for  rock 
work  edging,  which  is  another  wonderfully 
effective  way  of  using  these  plants  that 
yield  such  grandly  massive  colour  effects. 
I  cannot  give  too  great  praise  to  well 
grown  masses  of  Aubrietia,  Iberis, 
Alyssum  saxatile,  double  Arabis  (this  last 
only  if  there  be  ample  room  for  each  sub¬ 
ject)  in  the  spring  garden.  Even  the 
first  season  these  plants  will  give  good 
effects,  but  nothing  to  be  compared  to  the 
display  thev  will  provide  when  sufficient 
time  shall  have  elapsed  for  the  plants  to 
spread  themselves  into  wide  clumps,  that 
in  their  flowering  seasons  become  masses 
of  radiant  colour. 

F.  Norfolk. 

- - 


The  Gardeners’  Company. 

The  arms  of  the  Royal  Gardeners’  Com¬ 
pany  are  :  On  a  shield  representing  a  land¬ 
scape,  the  figure  of  a  man,  habited  about 
the  body  with  a  skin,  delving  the  ground 
with  a  spade  proper.  The  crest  represents, 
on  a  wreath  Argent  and  ATert,  a  basket  of 
flowers  and  fruit  proper.  The  supporters 
on  either  side  are  female  figures,  proper, 
vested  Argent,  wreathed  about  the  temples 
with  flowers,  and  supporting  on  the  ex¬ 
terior  arm  a  cornucopia  proper.  The 
motto  of  the  guild  is,  “In  the  swnat  of  thy 
brow  shalt  thou  eat  thv  bread.” 
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-  Asparagus.  - 


Cultivation. 

During  the  past  40  years  I  have  seen 
many  methods  in  the  cultivation  of  this 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  vegetables, 
and  have  also  seen  many  errors  both  by 
myself  and  others.  It  is  often  said  we  buy 
our  knowledge  and  obtain  our  best  lessons 
by  our  failures. 

Now  the  Asparagus  season  is  with  us  I 
am  induced  to  point  out  a  few  errors  many 
make  in  growing  this.  Undoubtedly  the 
most  frequent  is  that  of  cutting  it  too  se¬ 
verely.  Some  may  say,  “How  much  and 
how  long  may  I  cut.”  But  no  hard  and 
fast  line  can  be  made.  To'  illustrate  this 
is  only  to  say  it  all  depends  on  the  age 
and  strength  of  the  plants.  Generally  I 
cut  my  own  grass,  which  often  takes  from 
one  to  two  hours,  simply  because  by  so 
doing  1  can  then  study  the  strength  of 
each  plant,  and  then  cut  accordingly. 
Where  the  plants  are  strong,  then  the 
cutting  is  continued  longer.  The  time  to 
discontinue  cutting  depends  on  when  it 
was  commenced. 

Another  error  is  that  of  removing  all 
the  big  and  strong  growth,  leaving  only 
the  weak  ones.  I  am  convinced  this  is 
very  unwise,  and  have  proved  it  many 
times  by  comparison  on  the  same  row  of 
plants.  All  growth  may  be  cut  at  first  on 
strong  crowns ;  but  where  otherwise  I 
would  leave  a  few  of  the  small  growths, 
and  if  very  weak,  not  cut  from  a  root  at 
all.  My  rule  is  to  allow  one  or  two  strong 
growths  to  remain  some  time  before  I  dis¬ 
continue  cutting.  Where  growths  come 
up  after  and  give  indications  .of  being 
crowded,  I  thin  them  out. 

If  cultivators  would  but  give  thought  to 
how  this  plant  grows  naturally  they  would 
not  go  on  cutting,  as  some  do,  as  long 
as  possible,  and  then  he  disappointed  the 
ne'xt  vear  bv  its  weak  growth. 

For  years  I  have  been  experimenting  on 
single  plants  standing  alone  in  various 
positions,  allowing  them  to  get  very  strong 
and  then  put  them  to  the  test  of  severe 
cutting,  and  have  proved  its  error.  By 
continued  cutting  you  keep  the  root  action 
weak,  and  I  have  often  noticed  the  amount 
of  grass  you  may  cut  from  roots  being 
forced  before  any  root  action  is  made. 
One  cannot  expect  root  action  to  be 
very  rapid  in  the  ground  two  feet  deep  in 
May. 

Equally  bad  is  that  of  allowing  the 
growths  to  be  damaged  by  wind.  One  has 
often  seen  people  pay  no  regard  to  this, 
allowing  strong:  growths  to  be  blown  quite 
off  at  the  ground  line.  Sometimes  this  hap¬ 
pens  when  there  may  be  only  one  strong 
growth  to  a  young  plant.  Only  think  of 
the  check  this  must  be  to  the  root !  I  have 
noticed  when  this  occurs,  if  a  growth  does 
come  up  again,  it  is  very  weak,  and  the 
following  spring  is  equally  so.  Regarding 
protection,  this  must  be  done  according 
to  position  and  means  at  command.  We 
use  spray  Pea  stakes,  tying  any  strong 
growths  to  them.  In  other  cases  we  put 
two  strings  along  the  rows,  supporting 
them  bv  tying  them  to  upright  stakes  and 
tying  all  the  growths  that  need  it  to  the 
strings. 


Opinions  differ  concerning  manuring. 

I  have  oome  to  regard  the  method  of  heap¬ 
ing  large  quantities  of  manure  on  the 
crowns  in  early  winter  as  a  big  mistake. 

I  fail  to  see  by  so  doing  the  advantages. 
Where  this  is  done  on  the  approach  of 
winter,  where  is  the  strength  of  the  manure 
gone  by  May?  Often  out  of  reach  of  the 
roots.  It  may  do  if  it  could  be  applied 
six  weeks  before  the  g'rowth  turns  colour. 
During  the  past  six  years  I  applied  a  coat¬ 
ing  of  rotten  manure  about  January,  al¬ 
lowing  that  which  has  not  worked  into  the 
ground  to  remain  on  during  the  next  sum¬ 
mer  as  a  mulching,  to  great  advantage. 
Feeding  with  liquids  or  by  using  a  quickly 
soluble  manure  in  stormy  weather,  when 
growth  is  active,  is  by  far  the  best  way 
to  manure.  CON. 

- - 

High  Price  for  Orchids. 

During  the  three  days’  sale  of  Orchids 
belonging  to  the  late  Sir  F  rederick 
Wigan,  Bart.,  of  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen, 
by  Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  three 
specimens  of  Miltonia  vexillaria  Memoria 
G.  D.  Owen  realised  1,310  guineas,  or 

2g37S- 


-  G.  W.  - 

Prize  Competitions. 


GENERAL  CONDITIONS.— Competitors  must 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular 
paid  contributors  to  THE  GARDENING 
WORLD  or  other  gardening  journals  are  de¬ 
barred  from  entering,  but  occasional  con¬ 
tributors  may  compete.  The  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  competitor  must  appear  on  each 
article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right 
to  reproduce,  in  any  way ,1  any  article  or  photo¬ 
graph  sent  for  competition.  The  conditions 
applying  to  each  competition  should  be  care¬ 
fully  read. 


WEEKLY 

PRIZES. 

A  PRIZE  OF  TEN  SHILLINGS  will  be  given 
for  the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  para¬ 
graph  or  article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but 
value  rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in 
making  *’ue  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Com¬ 
petition,”  and  post  not  later  than  the  Monday 
folk  wing  date  of  issue.  Entries  received  later 
thin  Tuesday  (first  post)  will  be  left  over  until 
the  following  week. 

Two  prizes  of  2s.  6d.  will  be  awarded  each 
week  for  the  two  best  letters,  not  exceeding 
150  words,  on  any  interesting  gardening  sub¬ 
ject. 

+++ 


RESULTS  OF 
LAST  WEEK’S 
COMPETITIONS. 

Some  of  the  best  papers  in  this  competition 
are  too  long,  and  we  desire  readers  to  keep 
within  a  column. 

The  prize  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “  E.  B.  Anderson  ”  for  the  article 
on  “Among  the  Alpines,”  page  362. 

In  the  Prize  Letter  Competition  a  prize  was 
awarded  to  “  H.  R.”  for  the  article  on 
“  Watercress  during  Summer  ”  ;  and  another 
to  “G.  Waller”  for  the  article  on  “Wall- 
towers,”  page  361. 


A  Chat  About 

Herbaceous 
[Mr.  -»  Borders 


By  far  the  best  effect  is  produced  if  th 
border  is  12  or  16  feet  wide  with  a  straigh 
line,  of  plants  down  through  the  centre 
This  splits  it  into  two  borders  with  an  eat 
and  west  aspect  respectively.  A  good  wa 
of  planting  the  centre  line  to  make  it  effet 
tive  from  June  till  late  autumn  is  to  altei 
nate  Pampas  Grass,  Crown  Imperial: 
Tritoma  nobilis  and  Lilium  candidun 
Pampas  Grass  (Cortaderia  argentea)  is  nc 
as  a  rule  recommended  for  herbaceoi 
borders,  but  for  a  dividing  line  for  lat 
effect,  1  know  of  no  plant  to  beat  it,  and  1 
the  summer  it  does  not  interfere  with  tb 
view  of  the  other  plants  in  the  same  lir 
when  looking  from  either  end.  Other  plan 
for  the  centre  line  are  Eremuri,  De 
phinium,  Spiraea  Aruncus,  Bocconia  to 
data,  Helianthus  Miss  Mellish,  Bolton 
grandiflora,  Chrysanthemum  maximun 
C.  uliginosum  and  Asters,  Top  Sawye 
for  example.  Varieties  of  these  should  1 
chosen  with  the  habit  of  this  one.  T1 
worthless  plants  often  seen  are  of  no  a 
for  this  position.  Irregular  planting 
avoid  formality  may  be  overdone,  ba< 
lines  should  always  be  straight,  and  I  ha 
given  my  reasons  for  a  central  straig 
line.  The  other  plants  in  the  border  m: 
be  disposed  according  to  individual  tast 
either  as  single  specimens  staked  out 
in  clumps  with  the  exception  of  the  fro 
or  early  flowering  part  of  the  bordt 
These  are  usually  plants  of  dwarf  statui 
and  are  far  more  effective  in  the  ma 
than  as  single  plants. 

For  one  thing  the  other  parts  of  t 
border  are  comparatively  destitute 
growth  when  they  are  in  bloom,  and  th 
have  a  better  appearance  from  a  distant 
They  should  not  be  growing  into  one  a- 
other,  however ;  sufficient  room  should  ■ 
left  for  each  plant  to  develop,  and  win 
these  clumps  go  out  of  flower  they  can  ‘ 
utilised  for  late  summer  and  autumn  eff-t 
by  planting  Gladioli,  herbaceous  Lobeli., 
Lantanas,  etc.,  in  between  them. 

Never  be  persuaded  to  leave  out  bus 
such  as  Snowdrops,  Crocus,  Daffod  . 
Tulips,  etc.,  they  are  valuable  for  ear 
flowers,  a  most  necessarv  item  in  a  bord  . 

Have  Liliums,  too.  Don’t  be  afraid  f 
them.  Such  plants  as  L.  chalcedonicu  . 
L.  superbum,  and  L.  croceum  will  gtv 
anywhere.  Others  as  L.  auratum  and  • 
Brownii  like  partial  shade,  with  peat  r 
leafsoil  and  sand  mixed  with  the  borer 
soil,  but  this  should  not  exclude  them  fna 
the  border.  The  main  thing  to  rerne  - 
ber  about  all  bulbous  plants  is  to  pl:lt 
deeply.  .  “k  I 

Now  for  the  edging.  I  recommend  <!e 
only,  the  grass  verge.  Have  it  from  ° 
to  three  feet  wide,  and  keep  it  down  v-h 
the  mowing  machine,  if  the  border  is  -11 
into  the  lawn  there  is  no  necessity  for  n 
edging.  Box,  Thrift,  Pinks,  etc.,  are  v  l1 
nice,  but  they  have  not  the  same  dista.e 
effect  about  them  as  grass.  What  I  m  n 
is  that  the  border  with  a  well-shorn  g:~ 
verge  looks  longer  than  it  really  is. 

H.  ARNOLI 
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N  EARLY  FLOWERING 


(Saxifraga  ligulata). 


J  Some  readers  may  be  puzzled  to  know 
hat  is  meant  by  Megasea  in  the  above 
eading.  We  may  say  at  once  it  is  the 
ame  of  a  section  of  Saxifraga,  and  in- 
ludes  most  of  those  having  very  large 
nd  broad  leaves.  Usually  the  species 
nder  notice  is  the  first  to  flower  in  spring 
i  our  climate.  This  year  very  little  was 
;en  of  the  flowers  until  April,  but  that 
;  no  criterion  of  an  average  or  an  early 
eason  when  it  comes  into  bloom  during 
larch. 

Those  who  have  a  cool  greenhouse  or 
onservatory  from  which  the  frost  is  ex- 


a  dry  bank  and  form  a  bold  and  effective 
feature,  whether  backed  with  shrubs  or 
otherwise.  The  bank  which  is  dry  in 
summer  is  even  more  beneficial  for  plants 
in  winter,  and  ensures  their  early  flower¬ 
ing,  provided  they  are  in  a  sunny  posi¬ 
tion.  For  late  flowering,  of  course,  that 
is  not  necessary,  and  the  plant  may  adorn 
any  situation  that  is  not  overhung  by 
trees.  Indeed,  the  plants  shown  were  so 
screened  by  tall  trees  at  Kew  that  the 
aspect  may  be  considered  a  northern  one, 
and  as  a  result,  together  with  the  late  sea¬ 
son,  the  plants  were  in  full  bloom  about 
the  middle  of  April  instead  of  the  end  of 
March.  These  broad  leaved  Saxifragas 
may  also  be  used  alongside  of  rocky  paths 
in  the  rock  garden  or  by  the  side  of  wood¬ 
land  paths,  where  not  too  densely  over¬ 
hung  by  trees.  Even  under  the  latter, 
however,  they  give  an  excellent  account 
of  themselves,  and  serve  to  relieve  and 
brighten  the  front  of  many  a  shrubbery. 


RAISING  -  - 

Richardia 

elliotiana 

From  Seed. 


This  beautiful  plant  is  easily  raised 
from  seed  and  gives  a  Larger  amount  of 
increase  than  by  division.  Take  some 
large  seed  pans,  well  drain  these,  and  fill 
with  sandy  soil  to  within  two  inches  of 
the  top.  Press  the  soil  fairly  firm,  and 
give  a  good  watering,  after  which  they 
should  be  left  to  drain  for  a  few  hours. 
Next  sift  a  little  fine  soil  over  the  top  and 
place  the  seeds  in  this  spear  end  upper¬ 
most  two  inches  apart  all  ways.  Cover 
with  some  fine  soil  and  place  the  pans  in 
a  house  or  frame  where  the  heat  can  be 


eluded  may  have  it  in  bloom  soon  after 
the  New  Year  simply  by  rooting  some 
plants  and  growing  them  in  pots.  The 
process  is  a  very  easy  one,  all  that  is 
necessary  being  to  take  off  some  of  the 
strong  .crowns  in  August  and  insert  them 
singly  as  cuttings  in  60  size  pots  of  sandy 
soil.  These  large  crowns  are  flowering 
ones,  so  that  when  rooted  they  are  practic¬ 
ally  flowering  plants  of  the  smallest  size 
available.  As  soon  as  roots  have  been 
formed  the  rooted  cuttings  may  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  48  size  pots,  in  which  they  will 
bloom. 

The  bold  effect  of  this  plant  may  be 
seen  .by  reference  to  the  accompanying 
illustration  of  a  bank  planted  entirely 
with  this  early  flowering  Saxifraga.  This 
method  of  using  it  is  one  of  the  most 
appropriate  and  useful  purposes  to  which 
a  mass  of  it  may  be  put,  namely,  to  cover 


A  Bank  of  Saxifraga  ligulata. 

F rom  what  has  already  been  said  about 
rooting  young  plants  it  will  be  gleaned 
that  this  is  a  ready  method  of  propaga¬ 
tion.  Those  who  have  a  large  clump  of  it, 
however,  need  not  even  take  the  trouble 
to  put  cuttings  in  a  pot,  as  a  large  piece 
may  be  cut  up  into  as  many  plants  as  there 
are  crowns  with  a  few  roots  to  each.  This 
may  be  done  in  March  or  the  first  half 
of  April  either  before  the  plant  comes 
into  bloom  or  immediately  after  it  has 
finished  flowering. 

- - 

The  American  Spading  Fork  is  com¬ 
ing  into  increased  use  in  this  and  other 
European  countries. 

The  Temple  Flower  Show  will  attain 
its  majority  in  1908,  and  the  R.H.S.  pro¬ 
pose  to  celebrate  the  event  by  eclipsing 
the  show  of  1907.  This  will  take  doing ! 


[Maclaren  and  Sons. 

maintained  at  60  deg.  Keep  the  seed 
pans  fairly  moist  until  the  seed  is  up, 
when  the  water  supply  may  be  increased 
in  accordance  with  the  growth  of  the 
plants.  When  large  enough  transfer 
them  into  60  size  pots,  using  a  compost 
of  three  parts  turfy  loam,  one  of  leafsoil, 
and  a  portion  of  road  sand  or  silver  sand 
mixed  well  together.  If  necessary  shade 
for  a  few  days  after  potting.  Give  plenty 
of  air  in  favourable  weather  when  the 
plants  are  growing  freely.  Keep  the  foli¬ 
age  clean  bv  syringing  the  plants  two  or 
three  times  a  wgek.  When  these  pots  are 
filled  with  roots  shift  them  into  five-inch 
pots,  using  the  above  compost,  with  a  , 
little  soot  and  wood-ashes  mixed  with  it. 
On  recovering  from  this  potting  never  let 
the  plants  suffer  for  want  of  water  until 
the  foliage  begins  to  turn  yellow,  when 
water  must  be  withheld  altogether.  Store 
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PRIZE  LETTER  COMPETITION. 


Readers  are  invited  to  contribute  to  this 
column  short  letters  discussing  any  gar¬ 
dening  subject. 

Letters  should  not  exceed  150  words  each 


in  length,  and  must  be  written  on  one 
side  of  the  f>af>er  only. 

T wo  Prizes  of  2s.  bd.  each  will  be 
awarded  each  week  for  the  two  Letters 
which  the  Editor  considers  to  be  the  best. 


in  the  same  way  as  Begonias.  The  leaves 
are  spotted  white,  which  adds  greatly  to 
their  beauty,  but  the  spots  are  not  seen 
during  the  first  year’s  growth.  I  may 
mention  that  this  sort  of  Richardia  will 
endure  much  more  heat  than  the  white 
one.  If  well  grown  the  first  year,  many 
of  them  will  flower  in  the  second  year. 
Seed  may  be  obtained  by  leaving  a  few 
fine  heads  until  they  are  well  ripened;  then 
cut  and  dry  them,  rub  out  the  seeds,  and 
store  in  a  cool  place  until  the  spring, 
when  it  may  be  sown  and  grown  as  stated 
above.  '  H.  ROWLES. 

- ♦+> - 

-  Pansies.  - 

TRIMARDEAU  STRAIN. 

/  ♦+> 

A  Letter  to  the  Editor. 

Sir, — At  last  after  much  difficulty  I 
have  discovered  the  names  of  the  four 
different  varieties  of  this  beautiful  strain 
of  Pansies.  It  is  perhaps  the  most 
gigantic  of  all,  and  if  treated  liberally, 
gives  blooms  larger  than  a  crown  piece. 
In  cultivation  it  appears  to  be  a  peculi¬ 
arity  of  this  flower,  that  it  thrives  best  if 
fed  on  fresh  not  decayed  manure,  in  fact 
horse  droppings  freshly  gathered  and 
applied  at  once. 

This  wrinkle  I  gained  last  autumn  from 
an  old  cottage  garden  far  away  in  the 
country  kept  by  an  old  woman.  She  was 
very  fond  of  flowers,  and  proud  of  her 
mainy  successes,  but  could  not  tell  me  any 
name.  She  kindly  gave  me  a  bloom  of 
No.  4,  which  I  showed  to  several  horti¬ 
cultural  friends,  but  none  could  give  any 
name.  At  last  I  applied  to  a  local  seeds¬ 
man  in  a  large  way  of  business,  and  he 
gave  me  valuable  information  and  a 
packet  of  seed  of  No.  4.  He  stated  that 
Trimardeau  was  the  name  of  a  strain  or 
family  of  giant  blooming  Pansies,  consist¬ 
ing  of  four  separate  members,  as 
follows : — 

1st,  Heaths  Strain. 

2nd,  Trimardeau  German  mixed. 

3rd,  Parisian  large  strain. 

4th,  Large  Golden  Yellow. 

Now  for  method  of  cultivation,  this  is 
simple  enough,  and  three  or  four  points 
remembered,  no  plants  repay  better. 
The  four  points  are  fresh  horse  droppings. 
In  the  countrv  and  suburbs  the  boys  col¬ 
lect  this  in  small  carts  at  2d.  each.  A 
light  loamy  soil  is  required  for  growing 
them  in  boxes,  but  no  manure  must  be 
used  till  they  are  planted  out.  In  the 
boxes  make  six  or  eight  holes  in  the 
bottom  for  drainage,  using  crocks,  stones, 
and  pieces  of  brick,  etc.  The  third  point 
is  watering.  Pansies  are  much  given  to 
drink  from  their  earliest  infancy,  but  the 
liquor  must  be  good  and  carefully  pre¬ 
pared.  Fresh  water  mav  be  used  from  a 
pond  or  tub  exposed  to  the  sun  till  tepid 
or  made  so  by  hot  water.  The  boxes 
should  be  kept  in  a  warm  but  shady 
place,  carefully  shading  the  plants  when 
young,  and  when  big  enough,  prick  out 
and  plant  where  they  are  to  bloom  per¬ 
manently.  If  plenty  of  room  be  given 
between  each  plant,  in  the  second  year 
there  will  be  a  fine  display  as  a  reward  for 
vour  efforts.  C.  R.  F. 


Manure  for  Plants. 

A  good  manure  for  pot  plants,  vines, 
fruit,  and  Tomatos  under  glass  is  made 
by  adding  j^oz.  of  saltpetre  to  a  gallon 
of  water. 

T.  JKRRAM. 

Walthamstow. 


Doronicums  in  the  Greenhouse. 

Having  a  considerable  number  of 
■Doronicums  growing  in  my  garden  and 
the  greenhouse  able  to  accommodate  more 
stock,  I  tried  the  experiment  of  potting 
and  placing  a  couple  of  plants  inside. 
The  result  was  most  surprising.  The 
flowers  are  greatly  enhanced  in  beauty 
and  appearance,  in  fact  the  transforma¬ 
tion  is  almost  beyond  belief,  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  greenhouse  flowers  and 
those  growing  outside  being  so  great  that 
they  seem  to  be  of  a  different  variety  01- 
species. 

I  intend  to  pot  up  a  larger  number  of 
plants  next  spring. 

A  peculiarity  I  notice  is  that  whereas 
the  open  air  flowers  close  during  dull 
weather  and  at  nightfall,  those  inside  re¬ 
main  fully  expanded. 

James  L.  Gray. 

Dundee. 


Sweet  Peas. 

Very  soon  these  flowers  will  be  with  us 
in  plenty,  and  if  we  expect  them  to  stay 
any  length  of  time,  the  plants  will  have  to 
be  attended  to.  They  should  be- liberally 
watered  with  both  clear  and  liquid  man¬ 
ure,  syringed  overhead  in  the  evening, 
and  the  soil  up  each  side  of  the  row  kept 
well  stirred.  If  the  soil  is  light  a  mulch 
will  be  beneficial.  The  straggling  leaders 
should  be  laid  on  the  stakes. 

But  doubtless  the  chief  point  is  to  keep 
gathering  the  flowers.  Do  not  grudge 
an  appreciative  receiver  a  good  bunch, 
nor  yet  forget  the  little  sick  ones  in  the 
adjacent  hospital,  as  every  bunch  taken 
off  will  be  doubly  replaced,  for  if  pods 
are  allowed  to  form  on  the  plants,  flower- 
n  g  will  very  soon  cease.  Therefore  hunt 
out  and  remove  every  pod  which  may 
have  f(  rmed. 

J.  R.  B. 


Lily  of  the  Valley  Fortin’s  Variety. 

The  Lily  of  the  Valley  is  undoubtedly 
and  deservedly  amongst  the  most  popular 
of  flowers,  and  since  the  art  of  retarding 
plants  has  come  into  operation,  it  is  with 
us  practically  all  the  year  round.  I  have 
nothing  to  say  against  the  old  variety,  but 
the  Fortin's  variety  entirely  eclipses  it  in 
size,  whilst  its  fragrance  is  equal  to  that 
of  the  old  form,  and  like  it,  it  is  of  the 
purest  white.  Both  leaves,  spikes,  and 
individual  flowers  are  half  as  large  again 
a:s  the  older  form. 


The  best  time  to  plant  is  in  the  autumn, 
just  after  the  foliage  has  died  down,  and 
my  advice,  especially  to  those  who  intend 
to  make  a  new  bed,  is  secure  a  supply, 
however  modest,  of  the  Fortin’s  variety, 
and  the  results  will  both  please  and 
astonish  you.  Plant  in  deeply  wrought, 
light,  rich  soil. 

c.  c. 


Bedding  Calceolarias. 

The  bedding  Calceolarias  that  have 
been  wintered  in  frames  should  be  re¬ 
moved  at  once,  or  many  will  spoil  and  go 
off  after  being  put  into  beds  and  borders. 
Transplant  to  the  open  ground,  planting 
12  inches  between  the  rows,  and  6  inches 
from  plant  to  plant.  Here  they  will  make 
sturdy  plants  by  bedding  out  time.  They 
can  be  lifted  with  good  balls  of  soil,  when 
there  will  be  but  few  failures,  compared 
to  those  left  where  they  were  struck.  It 
has  been  recommended  to  plant  out  early, 
but  this  can  not  be  done  while  beds  are 
filled  with  spring  flowering  plants.  Trans¬ 
planting  will  be  found  a  good  method,  in 
that  it  causes  them  to  make  bushy  growth 
with  plenty  of  roots.  They  should  be 
lifted  with  a  fork  in  preference  to  a  trowel, 
as  the  latter  is  apt  to  damage  their  roots. 

G.  Waller. 

Surbiton. 


Salsafy  >and  Scorzonera, 

During  the  winter  and  early  spring 
months  a  dish  of  either  Salsafy  or  Scor¬ 
zonera  is  frequently  of  great  service,  an 
experienced  cook  being  able  to  convert 
either  into  a  fairly  tempting  dish.  Owners 
of  small  gardens  may  well  be  content  with 
one  kind  only,  and  the  preference  should 
be  given  to  Salsafy.  Both  when  sown 
early  are  liable  to  run  to  seed,  Scorzonera 
being  the  worst  offender  in  this  respect, 
the  roots  being  worthless  in  consequence. 
Quite  shallow  drills  should  be  drawn  out 
12  inches  apart,  the  seed  being  sown 
thinly  and  covered  with  fine  soil.  When 
the  seed  is  sown  at  the  present  time  (May 
6th)  fewer  plants  bolt,  and  the  majority 
form  clear,  straight,  and  fairly  thick 
roots,  which  keep  well. 

Salsafy. 

Hamilton,  N.B.. 

- - 

Insects’  See-Saw. 

Among  the  many  curious  Orchids  shown 
at  the  Temple  Show  in  May  was  a  Bulbo- 
phvllum  I.obbii,  which  has  a  tongue  on 
a  beautifullv  balanced  swivel.  An  insect 
alights  on  the  tongue,  and  is  thrown,  as 
on  a  see-saw,  head  over  heels  into  the 
middle  of  the  flower.  It  creeps  out 
covered  with  pollen ;  goes  to  another 
flower,  experiences  another  such  shock, 
and  so  fertilises  the  species. 
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—  A  CHARMING  — 

Primula 

1  Primula  ciliata  purpurea). 


At  first  sight  this  bears  no  distant  re¬ 
semblance  to  some  of  the  less  select  seed¬ 
ling  alpine  Auriculas  of  the  florist.  lhc 
flowers  are,  of  course,  much  smaller,  but 
they  have  a  white  zone  in  the  centre 
though  without  the  meal  which  is  requisite 
in  a  show  Auricula.  The  leaves  are  light 
green  without  meal,  and  in  this  respect 
also  remind  one  of  an  alpine  Auricula. 
The  flowers,  of  the  type  are  mauve,  but 
those  of  the  variety  under  notice  are  dark' 
purple,  thus  making  a  beautiful  contrast 
with  the  white  eye: 

Those  who  have  a  rockery  would  find 
this  a  choice  subject  in  a  fairly  moist 
situation  not  overhung  by  trees,  though 
more  or  less  sheltered  from  north  and  east 
winds  which  usually  prove  so  trying  to 
spring  flowering  subjects  in  the  open. 
Those  who  cannot  readily  give  the  _ pro¬ 
per  situation  will  find  it  easier  to  cultivate- 
the  plant  in  pots  in  a  cold  frame.  Being 
perfectly  hardy,  all  that  is  necessary  is 
shelter  and  plenty  of  moisture  during  the 
summer  when  the  atmosphere  in  the  low¬ 
lands  is  dry  and  hot.  Those  who  have  a 
collection  of  Primulas  of  this  class  would 
find  it  advantageous  to  turn  round  the 
frame  so  that  it  would  face  the  north  dur¬ 
ing-  summer. 

- - 


—  A  BEAUTIFUL  — 

2^  Daffodil 

(Narcissus  Leedsii  Eileen  Mitchell). 

Although  placed  in  the  section  Leedsii 
this  Daffodil  has',  a  different  origin  -from 
the  bulk  of  them,  it  having  been  raised 
bv  crossing  N.  triandrus  calathinus  and 
a  form  of  N.  Leedsii.  The  true  forms  of 
N.  Leedsii  bear  only  one  flower,  but  this 
bears  from  one  to  three  blooms  on  a  stem. 
Thev  are  snow-white  with  .a  cup-shaped 
chalice  as  in  calathinus.,  Besides  carry¬ 
ing  two  or  three  flowers  on  a  stem,  the 
variety  is  also  free  flowering,  and  when 
bulbs  reach  a  flowering  size  they  continue 
to  produce  a  display  every  year  if  grown 
under  suitable  conditions.  These  pure 
white  flowers  are  sweetly  scented,  thus 
adding  another  quality  to  a  very  beautiful 
Daffodil.  Our  photograph  was  taken  in 
the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons, 
Long  Ditton,  Surrey,  during  the  last  week 
of  April. 

- — - 


On  the  Editor’s  Table. 

Polyanthuses 

Trom  Forde  Abbey. 

On  our  table  is  a  box  of  the  splendid 
strain  of  Polyanthuses  .at  which  Mr.  John 
Crook,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Evans,  Forde 
Abbey.  Chard.  Somerset,  has  been  work¬ 
ing  for  the  last  twenty-five,  years.  He 
also  had  an  exhibit  of  these  Polyanthuses 
at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Hall  on  the 


Primula  ciliata  purpurea. 


occasion  of  the  Auricula  and  Primula 
Society’s  Show. 

These  flowers  exhibit  a  great  variety  of 
colours,  ranging  from  pure  white  with  an 
orange  eye  to  primrose-yellow  and  golden- 
yellow  with  the  dark  orange  eye  prevail¬ 
ing  throughout  the  strain.  In  another 
direction  we  have  shades  running  from  a 
bright  rose-purple  to  lake,  red  and  rich 
velvety  crimson.  These  also  have  the 
five  lobed  orange  eye,  thus  making  a  fine 
contrast  to  these  flowers.  Although  late 
in  the  season,  the  flowers  are  still  in 
prime  freshness,  and  many  of  them  .are  of 
•large  size.  The  pips  of  some  of  them 
were  very  nearly  1%  in.  in  diameter.  The 
various  shades  of  crimson  were  of  a  high 


[ Maclaren  and  Sons. 

quality,  and  one  could  hardly  expect  to 
see  more  refined  flowers  amongst  these 
old-fashioned  favourites.  All  of  them 
possess  the  characteristic  sweet  savour 
which  always  reminds  us  of  the  old- 
fashioned  cottage  garden  in  spring. 

This  fine  strain  is  kept  up  by  continu¬ 
ally  selecting  seeds  from  the  best  of  them, 
thereby  maintaining  and  improving  the 
strain  from  year  to  year.  There  were 
also  some  other  shades  of  colour  to  wTiich 
it  would  be  difficult  to  give  a  name,  but 
recalling,  in  a  measure,  the  mixture  of 
hues  which  we  see  in  Wallflower  Eastern 
Queen.  Although  Mr.  Crook  has  worked 
at  them  for  many  years,  he  is  modest  over 
the  virtues  of  his  old-time  favourites. 


[, Maclaren  and  Sons 
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6difordal. 


5k  5empU  Show. 

The  finest  show  of  the  year  is  again  a 
thing  of  the  past.  Not  only  is  this  the 
finest  show  in  this  country,  but  in  any 
other.  We  do  not  refer  actually  to  its 
size,  but  to  the  wealth  and  variety  of 
plants  and  flowers,  and  their  arrangement 
in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  out  the  gorgeous 
appearance  that  may  be  produced  by 
flowers  hardy  or  tender.  At  this  season 
of  the  year  hardy  flowers  play  a  most  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  show,  and  cultivators 
never  fail  to  make  the  most  of  it  by  bring¬ 
ing  their  best. 

The  season  hitherto  has  been  cold  and 
late,  but  for  that  very  reason  the  gorgeous 
wealth  of  Darwin  and  other  May  flowering 
Tulips  was  held  back  to  the  end  of  the 
month.  Many  flowers  were  also  shown 
out  of  season,  showing  what  the  art  of  the 
cultivator  can  now  do.  Roses,  Sweet 
Peas,  tuberous  Begonias,  and  other  sub¬ 
jects  have  been  brought  into  bloom  as  if 
this  were  their  natural  season,  but  it  is 
really  due  to  the  skill  of  modern  horticul¬ 
turists.  Gardeners,  amateur  and  profes¬ 
sional,  came  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
as  usual  to  see  the  flowers.  Even  those 
who  are  not  much  given  to  travelling  feel 
the  impulse  irresistible  to  review  again 
the  vast  assemblage  of  flowers  got  together 
in  the  Inner  Temple  Gardens. 

Fruits  and  vegetables  have,  of  course, 
also  been  brought  to  maturity  quite  out 
of  their  usual  period,  showing  that  even 
if  our  markets  may  not  in  many  cases  be 
supplied  with  home-grown  fruits  and  vege¬ 
table,  they  can,  nevertheless,  be  produced 
by  the  skill  of  the  gardener,  even  although 
it  may  not  pay  to  grow  such  things  for 
market  purposes. 


Iris  Leichtlini. 
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Leichtlin’s  Iris. 


It  has  been  well  said  that  the  Iris  is 
the  poor  man’s  Orchid,  for  in  n:o  other 
genus  of.  hardy  plants  do  we  get  such  a 
remarkable  combination  or  variety  of 
colours  combined  with  flowers  of  large 
and  handsome  appearance.  The  above 
Iris  is  rarely  seen  in  gardens,  although 
introduced  more  than  a  decade  ago.  The 
strange  and  beautiful  colours  of  this 
species  run  through  all  parts  of  the  flower, 
but  are  seen  in  the  most  complicated  and 
beautiful  design  in  the  outer  segments  or 
falls.  There  is  a  broad  margin  of  light 
and  pleasing  chocolate,  inside  of  which  is 
a  large  area  in  which  blue,  white  and  rose 
are  beautifully  and  charmingly  blended. 
The  standards  are  erect  and  somewhat 
similar  to  the  falls,  and  the  combination 
of  colours  in  the  centre  gives  a  rosy  lilac 
aspect,  but  the  shade  is  paler  than  that  of 
the  falls.  The  styles  are  also  lilac-pink, 
with  chocolate-brown  edges. 

The  species  belongs  to  the  Regelia 
group,  characterised  by  having  the  beard 
forming  a  long,  slender  line  down  the 
centre,  though  much  less  conspicuous 
than  in  the  German  Iris.  The  leaves 


(Iris  Leichtlini;. 

are  sword-shaped,  light  green,  and  t2  tc 
18  in.  in  length.  Those  who  would  at 
tempt  to  cultivate  this  species  should  se 
lect  a  sheltered  situation  and  dry  in  ; 
measure,  especially  during  winter.  ^ 
sunny  aspect  also  enables  the  plant  tc 
ripen  its  foliage  and  crowns  in  the 
autumn.  Those  who  cannot  find  a  par 
of  the  garden  with  a  suitable  soil  shoulc 
get  some  fine  turfy  loam,  adding  to  it  . 
good  sprinkling  of  sand.  When  once  the 
plant  has  been  established  it  should  no 
be  disturbed  for  some  years-,  unless  the 
situation  happens  to  be  altogether  unsuit 
able. 

Natural  History  for  Gardeners. 

The  Horticultural  College  at  Swanle; 
has  issued  a  syllabus  of  the  natural  histon 
course  which  it  is  intended  to  start  nex 
September  for  students  who,  having 
passed  through  the  ordinary  training  it 
gardening  at  the  College,  wish  for  addi 
tional  instruction  in  natural  history  sub 
jects  in  order  to  qualify  as  teachers  of  gar¬ 
dening  and  nature  history. 
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Primula  Siebotdn . 


Like  all  the  Japanese  Primulas,  this 
beautiful  variety  of  P.  cortusoides  does 
best  in  a  cool,  moist  position.  Given  a 
mod  loam,  with  leaf  soil,  and  just  a  sus¬ 
picion  of  sand,  with  a  top  dressing  of  leaf 
oil  in  early  winter,  it  soon  develops 
nto  a  fine  clump,  and  is  a  conspicuous 
eature  in  the  border  in  the  early  days  of 
jvfay.  There  are  a  large  number  of 
lamed  varieties,  the  majority  having  a 
irhite  centre  with  the  outer  edges  of  the 
ringed  petals  either  rose,  pink,  lilac, 
mauve,  or  crimson.  It  is  propagated  by 
livision,  in  spring  just  as  the  growths  are 
ppearing  through  the  soil.  It  dies  right 
lown,  and  during  the  winter  it  is  impos- 
ible  to  locate  it,  unless  properly  labelled, 
t  is  also  an  excellent  plant  for  the 
ockery  and  for  spring  bedding. 

H.  Arnold. 


Sauchieburn. 


+++ 


Pyrus  spectabilis. 


The  genus  Pyrus  contains  a  consider- 
ble  number  of  really  first-rate  flowering 
rees,  and  P.  spectabilis  is  one  of  the  best, 
t  is  found  in  both  China  and  Japan,  and 
o>nns,  when  mature,  a  tree  very  similar  to 
really  fine  old  Apple  tree.  The  flowers 
f  the  type  are  single,  inches  across 
nd  heavily  flushed  with  deep  rose ;  it  is, 
towever,  the  semi-double  form  that  is 
most  frequently  met  with.  The  flowers  are 
uite  as  large  as  those  of 'the  type,  and 
ery  similar  in  colour,  they,  however,  last 
(inch  longer  in  good  condition,  the  flowers 
leirig  semi-double.  In  addition  to  this 
orm  there  is  one  with  double  white 
lowers  and  a  semi-double  flowered  form 
ailed  Kaido,  which  has  much  deeper 
oloured  flowers  than  the  type.  P.  specta- 
>ilis  has  a  further  period  of  beauty  in 
mtumn  when  the  leaves  colour  brilliantly. 

W.  D. 

♦♦♦ - 


I 

This  is  a  quaint  but  pretty  border  plant 
)f  a  distinct  and  uncommon  appearance. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  striking  shade  of 
■range,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  small 
ubular  blossoms  is  very  effective,  the 
pips,”  or  blossoms,  being  closely  ar- 
anged  on  a  short,  horizontally-branched 
lower  stem.  The  plant  grows  to  about 
ifteen  or  eighteen  inches  in  height,  and 
s  of  perfectly- erect  hab it.  The  root  stock 
s  tuberous,  and  the  plant  delights  in  a 
leep  rich  soil  of  a  peaty  nature,  although 
have  seen  a  very  fine  bed  in  soil  of  quite 
1  stiff  clay-like  character.  Raising  from 
;eed  is  the  best  method  of  increasing 
tock,  but  the  plants  do  not  produce 
lowers  until  the  third  season.  A  colony 
>f  from  2  doz.  to  3  doz.  plants  makes  a 
ine  feature  of  a  herbaceous  border,  and 
or  exhibition,  among  other  hardy  peren¬ 
nials,  a  bunch  of  Asclepias  tuberosa  is 
ery  fine. 

Heather  Bell. 


Asclepias  tuberosa. 


Chrysanthemums. 


WORK  FOR  JUNE. 


Such  of  the  plants  as  have  been  re¬ 
potted  a  sufficient  time  to  allow  of  the 
roots  getting  a  good  start  into  the  new 
soil  should  now  be  placed  in  their  sum¬ 
mer  quarters  in  a  fairly  open  position,  the 
plants  being  stood  a  sufficient  distance 
apart  to  permit  a  good  circulation  of  air 
and  plenty  of  sunlight  all  around  each 
one.  Where  space  is  limited  it  is  better 
to  curtail  the  number  of  plants  grown 
than  to  crowd  them  too  thickly  together, 
this  latter  system  not  only  leading  to  bad 
results  as  regards  flower  and  foliage,  but 
also  encouraging  “rust”  and  mildew.  A 
layer  of  ashes  with  a  slate  or  piece  of 
board  on  it  makes  a  good  worm-proof 
foundation  on  which  to  stand  the  pot, 
while  provision  must  be  made  for  the 
support  of  the  top-growth  by  putting  in  at 
intervals  strong  stakes  or  posts  on  which 
must  be  strained  two  lines  of  galvanised 
wire  for  the  support  of  the  bamboo  canes 
to  which  the  plants  are  tied.  Where  only 
two  shoots  are  taken  up  on  each  plant, 
as  for  exhibition  blooms,  the  fixing  of  the 
bamboos  to  the  wires  is  a  simple  matter, 
but  when  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  number 
of  stakes,  as  for  bush  plants,  it  may  be 
well  to  cut  the  ties  occasionally  and  turn 
the  plants  round,  again  securing  them  in 
a  different  position,  thus  ensuring  a  uni¬ 
form  ripening  of  the  wood  and  an  even 
supply  of  good  flowers  on  the  whole  plant. 

Plants  of  exhibition  varieties  appear 
rather  backward  this  season,  so  that  un¬ 


less  at  this  time  several  inches  of  fresh 
growth  has  been  made  since  the  first 
break,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  second 
crown  buds  will  be  obtainable  in  time  to 
produce  flowers  the  first  fortnight  in 
November,  and  therefore  first  crown  buds 
will  in  many  cases  have  to  be  retained- 

The  present  time  is  probably  about  the 
worst  in  the  whole  year  for  green  and 
black  fly,  and  on  no  account  must 
these  be  allowed  to  get  a  hold  of  the 
plants  or  the  damage  caused  by  their 
attention  to  the  young  growths  will  be 
apparent  later  on.  Damping  the  shoots 
and  dusting  them  with  tobacco  powder 
overnight,  to  be  syringed  off  the  follow¬ 
ing  morning,  is  the  best  system  of  getting 
rid  of  these  pests. 

Watering  must  be  regularly  attended  to, 
and  the  grower  who  hopes  for  success  as 
an  exhibitor  must  use  his  best  judgment 
as  to  when  a  plant  does  or  does  not  re¬ 
quire  water,  a  question  that  is  not  so 
easily  decided  as  some  might  think. 

In  warm,  moist  weather  growth  will  be 
rapid,  and  tying  must  be  done  as  re¬ 
quired,  tender  young  shoots  being  liable 
to  break  off  if  not  supported.  Decorative 
varieties  should  have  their  last  pinching 
this  month,  and  all  plants  grown  as  bushes 
must  have  an  abundance  of  water  as  soon 
as  the  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots,  or 
the  growth  may  get  prematurely  hardened 
and  open-eyed  flowers  result. 

R.  Barnes. 


AMONG  THE  .  . 


-  ROSES.  - 


WORK  FOR  JUNE. 


Now  come  the  rosy  June,  and  blue-eyed 
hours, 

With  song  of  birds,  and  stir  of  leaves 
and  wings, 

And  run  of  rills,  and  bubble  of  bright 
springs, 

And  hourly  burst  of  pretty  buds  to  flowers. 

Though  June  is  not  nowadays  con¬ 
sidered  the  month  of  Roses,  there  are 
many  Kinds  that  are  in  the  full  zenith  of 
their  beauty  during  the  latter  days  of  May 
and  throughout  this  month.  Even  as  I 
write,  and  unquestionably  the  season  is 
a  late  one,  the  first  crop  of  “  Glories  ”  is 
lighting  up  the  house  wall,  R.  sinica  Ane¬ 
mone  is  bedecked  with  its  most  exquisite 
pink  blossoms,  and  the  Scotch  Roses  are 
on  the  point  of  unfolding  their  neatest  of 
buds.  Everything  points  to  a  favourable 
season.  In  this  district  splendid  rains 


have  fallen,  and  an  abundance  of  sun¬ 
shine  is  what  is  now  most  needed  to  en¬ 
sure  good  blooms  next  month.  The  cater¬ 
pillar  plague  has  been  quite  as  trouble¬ 
some  as  usual,  but  late  pruning  has  cer¬ 
tainly  saved  me  a  lot  of  work  in  this 
direction.  Owing,  doubtless,  to  the  very 
cold  winds  that  prevailed  throughout 
April  I  can  detect  little,  if  any,  difference 
in  the  growth  of  plants  that  were  pruned 
at  the  end  of  March,  and  those  that  were 
pruned  in  mid-April.  Some  people  prune 
too  early  and  others  too  late.  For  my  own 
part  I  try  to  strike  the  happy  medium, 
but  this  year  I  was  later  than  usual,  and 
mv  plants  seem  none  the  worse.  After 
all  one  can  lay  down  no  hard  and  fast  rule 
as  to  the  correct  time  to  prune,  for,  like 
seed  sowing,  it  all  depends  upon  the 
season. 
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There  is  so  much  work  on  hand  this 
month  that  one  does  not  know  what  to 
turn  to  first.  Maiden  plants  are  now 
growing  freely,  and,  as  mentioned  last 
month,  it  is  a  question  of  tie,  tie,  tie, 
or  else  irreparable  damage  will  be  done 
when  the  first  strong  wind  blows.  Stan¬ 
dard  maiden  plants  are  the  most  awkwafd 
things  to  manage  in  an  exposed  situation, 
-but  by  splitting  a  bamboo  cane  in  half 
and  fastening  it  securely  to  the  stock  it 
can  be  placed  so  that  the  young  growths 
can  be  easily  fastened  to  it  as.they  develop. 
Suckers  are  always  troublesome  about  this 
time  of  the  year,  and  this  is  especially 
the  case  with  standard  stocks  that  have 
been  budded  and  the  buds  remain  dor¬ 
mant  until  late  in  the  season  as  does  some¬ 
times  happen.  Foster-Melliar  says  that 
where  this  occurs  it  generally  means  that 
“there  is  something  amiss  with  them,  and 
they  are  not  likely  to  form  good  plants.” 
However,  there  are  exceptions  to  every 
rule,  and  one  of  the  best  plants  now  in 
my  garden  suffered  from  this  “  suspended 
animation  ”  at  first.  Both  aphis  and  mil¬ 
dew  are  sure  to  make  their  appearance 
this  month  if  they  have  not  already  done 
so.  The  former  may  be  quickly  checked 
with  the  quassia  solution,  directions  to 
make  this  were  given  in  the.  “G.W  .  ”-for 
May  5th.  1906.  Quassia  soap  and  para¬ 
ffin  soap  can  be  readily  purchased,  and 
both  are  excellent  remedies.  “  Abol,”  too,  is 
most  deadly,  and  does  not  hurt  the  ten- 
derest  leafage.  Use  as  fine  a  rose  on  the 
syringe  or  nozzle  of  the  sprayer  as  pos¬ 
sible,  it  makes  the  spray  so  much  more 
efficacious.  In  dealing  with  mildew  do 
not  wait  until  the  fungus  has  got  a  com¬ 
plete  hold  of  the  plants.  Start  and  spray 
early  with  sulphide  of  potassium  or  the 
Mo-Effic  Mildew  Destroyer.  It  is  a  very 
good  plan  when  spraying  with  the  quassia 
solution  for  green  fly  to  mix  some  sul¬ 
phide  of  potassium  along  with  it.  This 
kills  two  birds  with  one  stone — two  pests 
with  one  spraying.  The  sulphide  will 
destroy  any  chance  of  mildew  spore  that 
happens  to  be  commencing  operations  on 
the  leaves  and  stems.  I  have  previously 
given  full  directions  as  to  the  best  manner 
in  which  to  prepare  a  solution  of  sulphide 
of  potassium.  Those  who  do  not  want 
this  bother  had  best  write  to  the  Mo-Effic 
Chemical  Co.,  55,  Brook  Street,  Brad¬ 
ford,  Yorks.,  for  some  of  the  mildew  des¬ 
troyer.  It  is  the  most  efficient  fungicide 
that  I  have  ever  had  to  deal_  with,  and  I 
am  using  it  now  for  the  second  season 
with  excellent  results. 

Watering,  hoeing,  thinning  and  disbud¬ 
ding  will’ be  other  items 'that 'will  help  to 
keep  the  rosarian  busy  all  through  this 
month.  Newly  planted  Brier  stocks  may 
have  all  the  surplus  shoots  removed  save 
the  three  best  at  or  near  the  top.  Plants 
that  look  unkind  and  are  not  making 
headway  will  be  considerably  helped  with 
a  sprinkling  of  nitrate  of  potash  around 
them,  but  keep  it  away  from  the  leaves. 
Exhibitors  must  look  up  their  botxes,  tubes, 
shades,  and  other  paraphernalia  prepara¬ 
tory  for  the  “wars  of  the  Roses.” 

Arthur  R.  Goodwin. 

Worcestershire. 

- - 

St.  Paul’s  Gardens. 

The  maintenance  of  St.  Paul's,  London, 
gardens  cost  the  City  authorities  last  year 
/175  for  police,  and  ^98  for  the  gar¬ 
deners. 


The  Flower  Garden. 

Sweet  Peas. 

In  May  the  enthusiasm  of  Sweet  Pea  lovers 
will  run  very  high,  for  during  this  month 
a  great  change  will  take  place  in  the 
plants.  So  spake  Mr.  G.  F.  Drayson,  but 
I  cannot  but  think  that  he  wrote  the  par 
ahead  of  time,  or  he  is  fortunate  in  having 
a  garden  that  is  not  wind  swept.  On  the 
same  day  that  I  read  his  interesting  Sweet 
Pea  notes,  a  London  daily  published  a  wire 
from  my  own  district  to  the  effect  that  all 
vegetation  was  at  a  standstill,  and  every¬ 
thing  very  backward.  I  wish  I  could  get 
my  Sweet  Peas  18  or  24  inches  high  by  the 
end  of  May.  Even  on  warm  soils  and  bet¬ 
ter  situations  several  miles  away  from  my 
place  spring-sown  plants  are  never  one  foot 
high  by  the  end  of  May,  and  so  far  as  my 
experience  goes  it  is  only  possible  with  au¬ 
tumn-sown  plants  on  light  soils.  For  three 
years  past  my  notebook  records  that  Sweet 
Peas  set  out  in  early  April  made  prac¬ 
tically-  no  move  unltil  the  first  week  in  June. 
This  season  my  plants  were  bigger  and  bet¬ 
ter  than  usual,  but  the  great  majority  on 
the  25th  of  May  were  no  more  advanced 
than  they  were  on  the  6th  of  April,  save 
that  many  were  breaking  from  the  bottom, 
and  I  venture  to  think  that  the  bulk  of 
spring-sown  stuff  in  most  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  was  on  a  par  with  my  own  at  the  date 
mentioned.  Sweet  Peas  sown  early  and 
treated  coolly  seem  to  require  from  12  to 
14  weeks  to  make  five  inches  of  growth. 
After  planting  out  they  remain  stationary 
until  June  is  well  nigh  in  The  latter 
month  is  the  time  to  see  them  grow,  and 
I  have  often  measured  from  1^  to  2  inches 
of  growth  per  day.  Several  amateurs  have 
complained  of  their  plants  dying  back  after 
planting  out,  and  in  my  opinion  this  is 
chiefly  due  to  planting  too  deeply.  The 
s-eed  is  not  much  more  than  one  inch  deep 
in  the  pots,  and  it  is,  I  think,  a  mistake 
to  plant  deeper  right  away.  I  prefer  shal¬ 
low  trenches,  and  draw  earth  in  when  the 
plants  are  growing  well.  Deeper  planting 
than  that  in  the  pots  causes  rotting  at  the 
collar,  or  checks  the  leading  shoot,  so  that 
the  basal  growths  start  earlier  than  they 
would  do.  In  most  cases  I  find  that  the 
leading  growth  becomes  a  waster  if  the  bot¬ 
tom  growths  appear  too  soon. 

Two  troubles  that  have  not  yet  shown 
themselves  are  maggot  and  spot.  Last  year 
at  this  time  maggot-  was  .damaging  a  lot  of 
them,  and  spot  disease  made  an  attempt  to 
gain  a  footing.  Pea  growers  will  do  well 
to  watch  for  these'  troubles.  Hand  picking 
is  the  onlj"  remedy  for  maggot.  Bordeaux 
mixture  is  the  thing  for  spot. 

Roses. 

Speaking  of  maggot  reminds  me  that  this 
same  pest  is  having  high  jinks  among  the 
Roses.  I  do  not  think  there  has  ever  been 
a  worse  season,  for  the  pest  swarms  in  some 
places.'  If  there  is  anything  that  makes  me 
savage  it  is  when  a  maggot  gets  in  amongst 
the  newly  budded  stocks.  In  the  hurrv  and 
bustle  one  is  likely  to  forget  these,  only  to 
discover  later  that  a  maggot  has  been  at 
work. 

Roses,  some  more  than  others,  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  push  triple  growths  from  one  eye 
or  bud.  To  my  mind  it  is  a  mistake  to  al¬ 
low  them  to  remain,  and  I  always  remove 
two,  of'one  if  there  are  only  two,  and  thus 


make  sure  of  a  strong  shoot.  Thgse  wh 
have  practised  budding  will  doubtless  hav 
noticed  that  some  sorts  burst  away  from  th 
stock  just  as  growth  commences,  and,  moi 
often  than  not,  these  bursters  die,  and  so 
season  is  lost.  I  have  always  found  tha 
these  bursters  push  two  or  three  shoots  fror 
the  bud.  Frau  Karl  Druschki  is  a  terro 
for  so  doing,  and  I  find  that  by  keepin  • 
the  buds  to  one  growth  only  bursting  rarel 
occurs. 

Dahlias. 

Dahlias  are  beginning  to  make  rapi 
strides  in  places,  and  they  must  be  cor 
stantly  looked  after.  Allow  only  one  growl 
from  the  (bottom,  and  select  three  shoot  f 
from  this.  These  are  ample,  in  fact  quit  ’ 
as  many  and  better  flowers  can  be  obtaine 
from  this  style  c-f  plant  than  one  that  : 
allowed  to  send  up  half-a-dozen  main  stem.- 
Dahlias  are  prolific  in  making  shoots  froi 
the  leaf  axils,  therefore  a  lot  of  growth  if 
unneeded  at  the  base.  Earwigs  are  on  th 
warpath,  and  they  must  be  trapped,  eithe 
.by  the  use  of  hollow  Bean  stalks  or  screwed 
up  paper.  I  prefer  Bean  stalks,  as  the  ir  t 
sects  may  be  blown  into  a  pot  of  petroleun 
Carnations. 

'Carnations  often  send  up  one  stem  onlt 
but  it  produces  a  lot  of  buds.  If  goo- 
flowers  and  nice  stems-  are  wanted,  the  bud 
must  be  thinned  out.  Stakes  must  be  give 
where  wanted.  My  herbaceous  borders  ar 
beginning  to  look  like  a  forest  of  sticks,  bu 
it  is  better  to  set  out  the  stakes  before  the 
are  needed  than.  wait.  Often  pressure  0 
other  work  prevents  this  attention  just  whe 
needed.  The  true  gardener  always  has  - 
bit  of  raffia  in  his  pocket,  and  when  he  see 
a  plant  needing  a  tie  he  can  do  it  on  th 
spot  if  the  stake  is  in  position. 

Christmas  Roses. 

A  plant  in  the  border  that  needs  a  littl 
attention  is  the  Helebore  or  Christmas  Rose 
This  is  a  good  time  to  divide  or  to  plan 
new  stocks.  These  plants  need  to  be  wel 
established  if  they  are  to  make  good  bud 
for  next  -winter.  ^Planting  out  of  beddin  • 
stuff  is  in  vog.ue  "^pretty  much  at  this  time 
and  the  general  run  of  stuff  may  go  out  i  1 
well  inured  to  the  open  air. 

Begonias. 

Begonias  have  grown  rapidly  of  late,  an 
good  tough  plants  are  better  for  being  i 
the  ground.  If  the  foliage  gets  too  big  i 
suffers  considerably.  To  make  sure  of  .a 
even  bed.  the  slow  growers  may  be  kept  i 
the  frames  awhile  longer.  If  they  are  al 
set  out  together  the  laggards  never  catch  u 
with  the  more  forward  ones. 

Pentstemons. 

I  never  found  Pentstemons  more  loth  t 
grow  than  they  are  this  season.  A  littl 
nitrate  of  soda  and  constant  hoeing  wil 
help  them  along.  Pinch  those  that  do  nc  ( 
break  naturally. 

Thinning  Asters,  etc. 

Plants  like  perennial  Asters  and  Boltoni 
asteroides  are  rare  things  to  make  shoots 
They  pay  for  being  thinned,  however. 

Phloxes. 

Phloxes  want  the  same  attention.  I  regre 
that  I  can  find  no  cure  for  the  peculiar  con 
t’orted  growths '  in  herbaceous  Phloxes.  B 
cutting  such  shoots  right  away,  as  soon  a 
seen  the  plants  sometimes  get  over  it' 
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'Watering  with  weak  sulphate  of  iron  solu¬ 
tion  or  |>ermanga;iate  of  potash,  sometimes 
•helps,  as  does  lime  in  the  soil. 

Keep  the  hoe  going  in  this  department,  and 
:<dve  water  to  recently  planted  stuff. 

The  Fruit  Garden. 

The  work  here  demands  but  little  expendi¬ 
ture  of  ink  from  my  pen. 

briefly,  wall  trees  need  a  little  regulating 
in  their  growths. 

Insect  Pests. 

Insects  of  all  kinds  are  just  as  numerous 
as  usual,  and  they  must  be  kept  down. 
Swift’s  paste  will  deal  with  caterpillars, 
and  Abol,  or  some  other  such  insecticide  will 
cope  with  the  fly. 

Raspberries. 

Raspberry  suckers  should  be  constantly 

cut  away. 

Currants. 

Currants  need  pinching,  or  the  growths 
will  become  very  dense. 

Strawberries. 

Ripe  Strawberries  of  course  may  be  picked 
if  available.  Birds  will  be  found  willing 
helpers  in  this  direction. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Tomatos. 

Tomatos  raised  for  outdoor  planting  will 
probably  be  fit  for  shifting  into  their  sta¬ 
tions.  Do  not,  however,  plant  out  small 
stuff ;  nine  to  twelve  inch  plants  should  be 
the  average.  In  dry  weather  water  must  be 
giveru  in  plenty  to  these  plants. 

Brussels  Sprouts. 

Early  Peas  and  Potatos  when  cleared 
should  be  followed  by  winter  greens,  such 
as  Brussels  Sprouts  and  Broccoli.  Make  the 
ground  very  firm,  as  it  is  utterly  useless  to 
plant  on  loose  soil,  which  causes  sappy 
growth. 

Celery. 

Celery  trenches  are  not  infrequently  made 
after  early  Potatos  are  off,  and  this  work 
should  be  done  without  any  undue  delay. 
Late  batches  of  Celery  should  bp  pricked 
out,  either  into  boxes  or  on  rich  beds  which 
can  be  shaded  for  a  few  days. 

Spinach. 

Early  Spinach  with  me  is  a  failure  this 
season,  as  it  seems  to  have  attracted  all 
the  wireworm  in  the  district.  This  crop 
should  be  well  thinned  if  good  large  leaves 
are  wanted. 

Asparagus. 

A  light  dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda  will 
be  of  benefit  -  to  Asparagus  beds  now  that 
cutting  is  finished. 

The  hoe  must  be  constantly  at  work  among 
all  root  crops.  See  that  thinning  is  done 
before  the  plants  become  drawn. 

Potatos. 

Potatos  are  growing  fast,  and  they  will 
need  earthing  or  the  rhizomes  will  be  get¬ 
ting  outside.. 

Peas. 

Nitrate  of  soda  has  a  sweetening  effect  on 
Peas,  although  it  does  not  increase  the  crop. 
A  light'  dressing  will  therefore  do  some 

good. 

Beans. 

Keep  a  wary  eye  on  Broad  Beans,  so  that 
the  fly  does  not  gain  a  footing.  Where 
Elder  trees  abound  I  ^find  black  fly  more 
prevalent.  French  and  Runner  Beans 
should  have  plenty  of  room.  The  former 
can  easily  do  with  a.clear  six  inches. 
Saladings. 

Constant  sowings  of  Lettuce  and  Radish, 
to  say  nothing  of.  Mustard  and  Cress,  are 
necessary.  Little  and  Often  is  the  motto  to 
work  upon.  .  .  “  “  Horti.” 


The  Amateur’s  Greenhouse. 

Azaleas  and  Ericas. 

Tf  these  have  been  duly  syringed,  and 
kept  warm  since  flowering,  they  should  now 
have  finiished  making  their  new  growth. 
Where  this  is  the  case  the  plants  should  be 
gradually  hardened  off  for  exposure  out  of 
doors.  If  a  deep  pit  or  cold  frame  that  has 
held  bedding  plants  is  available,  this  will 
prove  an  excel. lent  receptacle' for  the  Azaleas 
and  Heaths  or  Ericas.  Stand  the  pots  on 
a  bed  of  ashes  Sb  that  their  tops  just  clear 
the  glass  when  the  lights  are  on,  and  keep 
a  mat  on  the  glass  during  bright  sunshine. 
Syringing  should  be  practised  about  9  a.m. 
and  again  at  4  p.m.,  and  it  will  be  well  to 
close  the  lights  after  the  flatter  syringing 
for  a  day  or  two.  Give  air  in  ever  increas¬ 
ing  quantities  until  the  lights  can  be  re¬ 


moved,  and  the  plants  plunged  in  ashes  in 
a  sheltered  and  sunny  position  outdoors. 
Wintcr-f lowering  Geraniums. 

The  earliest  struck  batches  of  these  will 
now  be  established  in  5in.  pots,  and  may  be 
stood  out  of  doors  at  any  time.  The  plants 
should  have  a  place  in  the  full  sun,  as  any¬ 
thing  like  shade  will  mean  gross,  sappy 
growth,  which  will  succumb  to  winter  cold 
and  fogs.  Later  batches  new  in  3^:1.  pots 
should  have  their  final  shift ;  the  best  plants 
may  go  into  bin.  pots,  the  others  into  4iin. 
or  sin.  ones.  Good  yellow,  fibrous  lcafn 
should  form  the  bulk  of  the  compost,  and 
should  be  used  rather  on  the  dry  side  and 
made  firm.  Loose  potting  cf  Geraniums  is 
an  evil  strictly  to  be  guarded  against ; 
neither  should  manure  of  any'  sort  be  added 
to  the  compost.  The  plants  should  have 
cold  frame  treatment  for  a  fortnight  or  three 


THE  WILD 


.  .  Hyacinth.  .  . 


(Camassia  Fraseri. 


The  Wild  Hyacinth  of  North  America 
is  different  from  the  Wild  Hyacinth  of  our 
woods,  but  although  not  of  the  same 
genus,  it  belongs  to  a  very  closely  allied 
one.  The  root-stock  is  a  bulb,  and  suc¬ 
ceeds  under  the  same  treatment  as  our 
native  Wild  Hyacinth  or.-any  other  species 
of  Squill.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  select 
a  friable,  well  drained  soil,  having  a  good 
proportion  of  sand,  in  it.  In  this  the  bulbs 


thrive  and  multiply,  and  make  gay  the 
flower  borders  every  year  in  April  after 
they  have  been  forgotten  for  well  nigh  a 
twelvemonth.  Some  time  after  finishing 
flowering  the  leaves  of  course  die  down, 
and  the  plant  remains  practically  forgot¬ 
ten  until  it  pushes  up  in  spring. 

Several  species  of  Camassia  are  culti¬ 
vated  in  British  gardens,  but  none  of  them 
present  exactly  the  same  shade  of  colour 
as  C.  Fraseri.  The  flowers  are  a  mi'xture 
of  very  pale  blue  and  white,  and  might 
be  compared  to  porcelain.  When  in  their 
prime  a  spike  of  these  flowers  is  very 
handsome  indeed.  This  year  they  have 
flowered  as  usual,  in  spite  of  the  unusually 
cold  winds  that  prevailed  throughout  May. 


and  Sons. 


Wild  Hyacinth  (Camassia  Fraseri).  [ Maclaren 
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weeks  after  potting,  and  then  go  out  of 
doors.  If  placed  out  of  doors  immediately 
after  potting  there  is  danger  of  a  heavy  rain 
sourimg  the  compost,  and  the  Geranium  ab¬ 
hors,  above  all  things,  sour  soil. 

Planting  Out  Bouvardias. 

The  best  argument  one  can  adduce  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  planting  out  Bouvardias  is  a  speci¬ 
men  that  has  been  so  treated.  Instead  of  the 
half-worn  besom  appearance  which,  plants 
grown  entirely  in  pots  generally  present,  a 
planted  out  specimen  generally  looks  like  a 
strongly  grown  Privet,  and  produces  flowers 
to  correspond  with  the  vigour  of  its 
growth.  A  warm  border  of  light  soil  should 
be  selected,  and  if  very  heavy  in  texture 
should  be  lightened  by  incorporating  old 
potting  soil,  or  road  grit  and  leaf  mould. 
Planting  should  be  done  very  firmly,  and 
watering  in  should  follow  immediately  if 
there  has  been  any  root  disturbance ;  but 
this  latter  is  quite  unnecessary  if  care  is 
taken.  Above  all,  allow  the  plants  ample 
room,  for  they  will  need  it  before  lifting 
times  comes  in  early  September. 

Planting  Out  Deutzias. 

Plants  treated  as  advised  at  the  middle 
of  April  may  now  go  out  of  doors.  Here 
again  the  planting-out  system  may  be  prac¬ 
tised  with  every  prospect  of  success.  I 
know  that  plants  can  be  kept  in  pots  for 
years  with  an  annual  top-dressing  of  rich 
compost,  but  having  thoroughly  tried  both 
ways,  I  unhesitatingly  advocate  planting 
out.  The  Deutzia  is  not  at  all  particular  as 
to  soil  and  situation,  but  as  the  object  in 
placing  the  plants  out  in  summer  is  to  ripen 
the  wcod  already  made,  it  stands  to  reason 
that  a  fair  amount  of  sun  is  required.  Un¬ 
less  in  a  very  dry  season,  planted-out  Deut¬ 
zias  will  require  no  attention  beyond  keep¬ 
ing  down  weeds  near  them,  and  stirring  the 
surface  soil  with  a  hoe. 

Lilies  in  Pots. 

The  common  practice  of  only  half  filling 
Lily  pots  with  compost  at  potting  time  is 
based  upon  the  principle  of  supplying  fresh 
and  good  soil  subsequently,  at  a  time  when 
the  plants  need  it  most,  viz.,  when  they  have 
commenced  making  stem  roots.  This  has 
happened  in  the  majority  of  cases  now,  and 
no  delay  should  take  place  in  applying  the 
new  compost.  This  should  be  made  up  of 
equal  parts  of  coarse  sand,  leaf  mould,  and 
loam,  with  a  liberal  admixture  of  an  ap¬ 
proved  artificial  fertiliser.  Firm  this  in 
position  by  tapping  the  bottom  of  the  pot 
sharply  on  the  bench,  and  by  giving  a  good 
soaking  of  water.  Afterwards,  water  should 
be  carefully  given  for  a  week  or  two,  but 
when  the  plants  are  in  full  growth  both 
water  and  liquid  manure  must  be  freely 
given. 

Peaches. 

Before  the  young  shoots  touch  the  glass 
or  become  twisted  among  the  older  wood 
they  should  be  carefully  tied  into  position. 
The  tying  is  best  done  twice,  as  then  all 
chance  of  snapping  is  avoided.  Should 
green  fly  show,  fumigate  without  delay,  and 
keep  the  syringe  and  water  can  well  going, 
or  red  spider  and  thrips  will  be  trouble¬ 
some. 

Stephanotis  and  Allamandas. 

Both  these  favourite  roof  coverings  should 
have  a  little  attention  in  tying  and  regu¬ 
lating  the  young  growths.  Where  a  length  of 
old  wood  in  a  Stephanotis  can  be  cut  away 
in  favour  of  a  strong  new  shoot,  never  hesi¬ 
tate  to  do  so;  this  is  the  only  way  to  get  a 
roof  well  covered  with  flowers.  The. young 
shoots  should  never  be  allowed  to  entwine 
round  each  other,  or  separation  is  only  ef¬ 
fected  with  danger.  Allamandas  invariably 
produce  too  many  shoots,  and  the  weakest 
and  worst  placed  should  be  rubbed  out  with¬ 
out  compunction ;  the  others  will  flower  all 
the  better.  “  Sunny  side.” 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

The  Temple  Show  of  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  has  been  the  principal  event 
of  the  past  week.  I  have  no  doubt  many  of 
my  readers  will  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  grand  displays  made  by  the 
groups  of  Orchids,  and  will  no  doubt  find 
that  this  class  of  plants  are  as  popular  and 
attractive  .as  ever.  In  fact,  with  a  better 
understanding  of  the  requirements  of  Or¬ 
chids,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  they 
will  become  annually  greater  subjects  of  in¬ 
terest,  especially  to  amateurs.  I  have  pre¬ 
viously  to  impress  the  fact  of  the  mistaken 
idea  which  generally  prevails  that  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  Orchids  is  such  a  luxury  that  only 
those  plentifully  endowed  with  this  world’s 
goods  can  entertain  any  pretention  whatever 
to  cultivate  them.  There  has  been  a  very 
wide  development  in  the  cultivation  of 
Orchids  during  the  past  few  years. 

Seedlings  and  hybrids  have  been  raised 
by  thousands  on  all  hands  until  many  of  the 
most  desirable  kinds  that  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  can  be  procured  for  a  modest  outlay 
of  less  shillings  than  they  cost  pounds  a 
few  years  ago.  In  addition,  the  home  sup¬ 
ply  has  become  so  great  that  we  have  dis-. 
pensed  with  importing  plants  of  many  of 
the  species,  importers  finding  that  they  have 
great  difficulties  in  covering  even  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  collecting  and  transit.  With  such 
conditions  prevailing  there  is  no  room  for 
excuse  of  the  more  general  cultivation  of 
Orchids  on  the  score  of  expense.  Perhaps 
there  are  other  excuses,  one  of  such  a  na¬ 
ture  as  I  heard  one  lady  remark  to  another 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  R.H.S.  The  lady 
asked  her  friend  to  come  and  look  at  these 
lovely  Orchids.  The  friend  immediately  re¬ 
plied  that  she  did  not  want  to  go  and  see 


them,  “  for  fear  I  should  get  to  like  them 
and  I  don’t  want  to.” 

It  is  not  only  employers  who  hold  such 
ideas  as  this  lady.  I  regret  to  say  tha; 
gardeners  who  look  upon  Orchids  them 
selves  as  if  they  were  something  uncanny 
which  they  have  a  dread  of,  constantly  ir 
fear  lest  their  employers  should  insist  or 
their  cultivation,  make  all  sorts  of  excuse: 
of  the  exceptional  requirements  necessary, 
which  cannot  be  attempted  with  the  facili- 
ties  at  command,  and  thus  retard  their  own 
interests,  until  some  amateur  demonstrate: 
at  one  of  their  local  shows  that  they  are 
being  left  in  the  lurch,  or  their  employer: 
begin,  to  take  sufficient  interest  to  lift  them 
out  of  the  dream  of  fear,  that  they  begin  tc 
realise  that  Orchids  can  be  grown  with  equal 
ease,  that  they  can  also  be  used  for  prac¬ 
tically  every  purpose  of  decoration  and  dis¬ 
play  that  other  plants  are  subjected  to. 
Their  own  labours  become  considerably 
lightened,  compared  with  the  labour  en 
tailed  in  the  successful  culture  of  othei 
plants  used  for  such  purposes. 

I  trust  I  may  be  excused  from  any  wish  oi 
causing  ill-feeling  among  my  brother  gar 
deners,  but  with  these  facts  constantly  meet 
ing  me  and  increasing  complaints  of  the 
gardener’s  lot,  I  certainly  consider  they  are 
not  altogether  blameless  of  often  making  rod: 
for  their  own  backs.  I  would  advise  our  ama 
teur  readers  to  use  the  fatalities  placed  ai 
their  command  by  the  Editor  of  The  Gar 
dening  World,  and  enquire  for  the  suitable 
kinds  to  grow  and  for  any  information  they 
may  require  for  culture.  Such  enquirie; 
will  prove  to  him  the  utility  of  his  effort 
in  his  endeavour  to  assist  amateurs,  and 
will  help  to  furnish  texts  which  will  serve 
to  guide  the  compiler  of  these  notes. 

H.  J.  Chapman. 


Horticultural  Societies’ 
Diary 

of  Forthcoming  Meetings. 
Abbreviations  used. 


A. — Association 

Am. — Amateurs 

Ohy. — Chrysanthemum 

c.m. — Committee  meeting 

Oott. — Cottage  or  Cottagers 

D. — District 

G. — Gardening  or  gardener 
Thus  : — The  Templeton 
Gardeners,  Amateurs’  and 
ment  Horticultural  Society. 


H . — Horticultural 
M.I. — Mutual  Improve¬ 

ment 

m.m. — Monthly  meeting 
S. — Society 

w.m. — Weekly  meeting 

G.  Am.  and  Cott.  M.I.H.S. 
Cottagers’  Mutual  Improve- 


NOTICE  TO  SECRETARIES. 


Will  secretaries  of  horticultural  societies 
kindly  send  us  at  their  earliest  convenience 
dates  of  shows  and  meetings  to  be  held 
during  iqojl 


JUNE. 

10th. — Sutton-in-Ashfield  H.S.  (m.m.); 
Hastings,  St.  Leonards  and  .D. 
H.M.I.S.  (m.m.);  Horsforth 
G.M.I.S.  (w.m.). 

nth.  R.H.S.  (Exhibition  of  flowers  and 
fruit ;  Lecture  at  3  p,m.  by  Mr. 
Walter  Wright,  on  “Arches,  Pillars, 
and  Pergolas  ”) ;  Milton  and  Sitting- 
bourne  H.S.  (m.m.);  Society  of 
Jersey  Gardeners  (m.m.);  Bidden- 
den  Cott.  G.M.I.S.  (m.m.). 

nth. — Royal  Botanic  Society  of  London 
(Great  Horticultural  Exhibition  at 
the  Society’s  Gardens,  3  days) ;  Ide 
Hill  G.S.  (m.m.). 

13th. — Woking  H.A.  (m.m.). 

14th. — Ambergate  Cott.  G.S.  (m.m.); 
Weybridge  and  D.H.S.  (m.m.). 

15th. — Leeds  Paxton  S.  (w.m.). 


The  Kew  Gardeners. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Kew  Guile 
on  the  27th  ult.  it  was  resolved  ; — “  Thai 
this  meeting  of  the  Kew  Guild,  composed 
of  past  and  present  gardeners  and  other: 
employed  at  Kew,  protests  against  the 
statement  made  officially  by  Sir  E. 
Strachey  in  the  House  of  Commons  or 
May  23rd,  that ‘  the  men  employed  at  Kew 
are  not  gardeners^,  but  apprentices.’  They 
are  men  of  the  average  age  of  23,  who 
have  had  at  least  five  years’  professional 
training  before  entering  Kew  as  journey¬ 
men  gardeners,  and  their  duties  at  Kew 
are  the  care  and  cultivation  of  the  living 
collections  of  plants.  They  work  from 
6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  in  summer  and  from  day¬ 
light  to  dark  in  winter ;  they  also  attend 
certain  lectures  in  their  own  time  at  night 
after  their  day’s  work  is  done.  They  are 
certainly  as  much  entitled  to  be  called  gar¬ 
deners  as  any  other  men  of  the  same  age 
and  training,  and  it  is  a  misrepresentation 
of  the  facts  to  describe  them  as  appren¬ 
tices.” 

- - 

Is  this  Reasonable? 

“  It’s  dreadful  queer,”  said  the  house¬ 
wife,  “that  the  Potatos  you  bring  me 
should  be  so  much  bigger  at  the  top  of 
the  sack  than  they  are  at  the  bottom.” 

“Not  at  all,  mem,”  said  the  honest 
farmer;  “it’s  jest  this  a-way.  Potatos  is 
growin’  so  fast  jest  now  thet  by  the  time 
I  dig  a  sackful  the  last  ones  dug  is  ever 
so  much  bigger’n  the  fust  ones.” — 
“  Harper’s  Weiekly.” 
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Address:  The  Editor,  The  Gardening 
vVorld,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may 
cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions 
should  be  as  brief  as  -possible  and  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only;  a  separate  sheet 
of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make 
the  best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to 
prepare  and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline 
drawing  or  -plan  of  their  gardens,  indicating 
‘.he  position  of  beds  and  lawns,  the  charac¬ 


ter  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall;  posi¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  etc.  The 
north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  over¬ 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  It 
should  also  be  stated  whether  the  garden  is 
-flat  or  on  a  declivity,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  marked.  Particulars  of  the  na- 
ture  of  the  soil  will  also  help  us  to  give 
satisfactory  replies.  When  such  plans  are 
received  they  will  be  carefully  filed,  with  the 
name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and  will  be 
consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an  enquiry 
is  sent. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

1890.  Carnations  Unhealthy. 

Will  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  me  what 
is  the  matter  with  the  enclosed  Carnation 
leaves  and  the  remedy,  if  any.  The  plants 
are  out  of  doors.  (Whitto,  Surrey). 

We  have  examined  the  Carnation  leaves 
which  vou  sent  us,  but  fail  to  see  that  there 
is  anything  the  matter  with  them.  They 
are  merely  the  old  leaves  of  last  year,  which 
frequently  die  off  just  as  the  plants  are 
making  fresh  growth  in  spring.  Although 
evergreen,  these  leaves  cannot  live  always. 
Some  of  them  are  a  bit  discoloured,  but  that 
is  simply  the  result  of  the  material  in  them 
being  transferred  to  the  stem  and  j-oung 
leaves,  so  that  it  would  merely  be  the  colour 
of  the  dying  leaves.  Where  they  happen 
to  be  unsightly  the  best  plan  is  to  pick  them 
off. 

1891.  G:-ey  Fungus  in  Soil  and  Violas. 

Can  you  tell  me  the  cause  of  a  grey  fun¬ 
gus  in  the  garden  soil  similar  to  what  forms 
on  manure  when  heated  too  quickly.  Would 
it  harm  Viola?  if  planted  in  affected  soil? 
(Whitto,  Surrey). 

It  all  depends  upon  the  species  of  fungus 
as  to  the  harm  or  otherwise  which  it  would 
do  in  the  soil.  There  are,  of  course,  a  great 
number  of  them.  Speaking  generally,  we 
1  think  that  no  harm  can  result  as  it  may  be 
merely  one  of  the  moulds  living  upon  de¬ 
caying  matter  in  the  soil,  a  species  of  mucor. 
There  is  a  fungus  which  sometimes  attacks 
Violas  which  have  been  grown  in  the  same 
soil  for  a  number  of  years.  The  best  wav 
of  dealing  with  these  things,  however,  is 
to  cultivate  the  soil  well  and  thereby  keep 
it  clean  and  well  aerated.  When  we  at¬ 
tempt  growing  such  things  liable  to  be  at¬ 
tacked  by  fungi  we  make  a  point  of  trench¬ 
ing  the  soil  annually  in  the  autumn  or  win¬ 
ter.  That  gets  rid  of  many  spores  by  bury¬ 
ing  them  deeply,  and  at  the  same  time  it 
destroys  various  insect  pests  by  the  same 
means.  You  could  sweeten  the  soil  by 
pointing  in  some  lime  into  the  top  spit. 
Newly-ground  or  newly-burned  lime  is  more 
effective  than  lime  that  has  been  air  slacked. 
You  are  very  late  now  in  planting  Violas, 
because  if  drv  and  warm  weather  sets  in 
presently  the  Violas  will  have  a  hard  strug¬ 
gle  to  make  growth  and  flower.  To  get 
most  satisfaction  from  this  class  of  flowers 
in  the  south  and  east  of  England  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  plant  them  some  time  in  March. 
Thev  can  then  make  roots  and  get  estab¬ 
lished  before  hot  weather  sets  in. 


1892.  Laying  out  a  Gar-den. 

I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  advise  how 
to  plant  and  lay  out  the  garden  indicated 
on  the  top  of  this  letter.  There  is  a  very 
well-developed  wood  at  the  back,  so  that  it 
is  very  well  sheltered.  I  thought  of  having 
trellis  work  put  up  at  the  crosses  to  hide 
an  objectionable  building.  What  climbers 
could  I  have — a  flowering  one,  if  possible? 
The  entrance  I  should  like  where  the  arch 
is  on  the  accompanying  plan.  A  hedge  all 
round  the  border  is  necessary,  but  what 
should  this  be?  I  should  like  Sweet  Brier, 
but  have  no  idea  as  to  the  cost,  etc.  Per¬ 
haps  you  will  help.  (John  Staffoed,  Es¬ 
sex). 

There  are  various  subjects  which  you 
might  use  to  cover  the  trellis  work  in  order 
to  hide  the  building,  but  we  think  nothing 
would  look  more  handsome  in  summer  than 
a  covering  of  such  rambling  Roses  as 
Dorothy  Perkins,  Lady  Gay  and  Crimson 
Rambler.  If  planted  about  3  ft.  or  4  ft. 
apart  the  strong  shoots  that  come  up  from 
the  base  of  them  may  be  spread  out  so  as 
to  cover  the  trellis,  and  this  they  would  do 
in  the  course  of  two  or  three  jears,  after 
which  you  would  have  a  regular  mass  of 
Roses,  the  chiet  attention  to  which  would  be 
the  cutting  out  of  dead  wood  and  the  tying 
in  of  the  young  stems  to  take  the  place  of 
old  ones.  Other  plants  you  could  use  would 
be  Wistaria  chinensis,  W.  multijuga,  Jas- 
minum  officinale  or  the  evergreen  Coton- 
easter  microphylla  or  C.  Simonsii.  _  The 
Wistaria  would  soon  cover  the  trellis  if 
planted  6  ft.  or  8  ft.  apart.  The  Jasminum 
is  also  a  free  grower  and  the  finely-divided 
leaves  serve  to  set  off  the  white  flowers. 
The  Cotoneasters  would  hide  the  buildings 
at  all  times  of  the  year,  and  the  berries 
would  be  handsome  in  autumn  so  long  as 
you  keep  the  birds  away.  If  you  resolve 
to  make  the  boundary  hedge  of  Sweet  Briers 
you  can  get  plants  about  6d.  each  or  qs. 
per  dozen,  or  zqs.  per  hundred.  You  should 
not  attempt  to  plant  these  before  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  November,  as  growers  would  not 
likely  have  a  stock  of  these  in  pots.  If  you 
prefer  the  Penzance  Hybrid  Briers  you 
could  get  them  about  od.  or  is.  each,  and 
in  large  quantitv  probably  at  less  price. 
Golden  Privet  would  mgke  a  very  neat 
hedge  and  not  be  expensive,  but  it  would 
not  flower  if  trimmed  neatly.  Rosa  rugosa 
is  a  very  strong-growing  species  and  would 
make  a  broad  hedge  flowering  in  summer 
and  fruiting  in  autumn.  It  does  not  re¬ 
quire  much  pruning  beyond  cutting  out  dead 


wood  and  shortening  back  straggling  shoots 
with  a  knife.  The  fruits  are  as  large  as 
Gooseberries.  There  are  two  very  important 
particulars  you  have  omitted  to  mention  in 
relation  to  the  plan,  namely,  the  dimensions 
of  the  garden  and  what  you  want  to  use  it 
for.  The  arrangement  in  planting  would 
largely  depend  upon  that,  and  we  cannot 
imagine  what  you  desire  to  grow.  If  the 
garden  is  of  some  size,  as  we  presume  it  is 
from  the  plan,  you  would  require  two  cross 
walks  cutting  it  into  four  pieces,  the  first 
one  to  run  from  the  arch  right  across  the 
garden,  and  the  other  at  right  angles  to  it. 
This  would  be  the  best  way  of  dividing  the 
ground  for  convenience  of  getting  at  it, 
for  wheeling  manure  and  for  arranging  a 
rotation  of  crops,  that  is  if  you  desire  to 
grow  vegetables.  If  you  want  to  have  fruit 
trees  and  flowers  as  well,  the  flowers  could 
form  borders  abutting  on  the  walks  and 
bush,  or  pyramid  trees  might  be  planted  just 
beyond  these  borders.  The  vegetable  quar¬ 
ters  could  be  inside  each  of  the  four  plots. 
If  the  garden  is  only  a  small  one,  it  might 
be  convenient  to  have  a  walk  just  inside  the 
boundary  hedge  with  or  without  a  border 
for  flowers  against  the  hedge.  If  you  de¬ 
sire  the  garden  as  a  playground  on  grass, 
then  no  walks  would  be  necessary,  while  a 
very  pretty  arrangement  could  be  made  by 
having  the  whole  of  it  in  grass  except  a 
border  of  greater  or  less  width  for  flowers 
just  inside  the  hedge.  We  can  give  you 
further  particulars  if  you  let  us  know  the 
size  of  the  garden  and  what  you  intend  to 
grow. 

1893.  Transplanting  Tulips. 

I  have  a  bed  of  white  double  Tulips  and 
I  wish  to  transfer  them  to  another  bed  in 
the  autumn.  Could  I  leave  them  where  they 
are  till  then  and  then  transfer  them  to  the 
new  bed  without  doing  them  any  harm  ?  I 
should  be  thankful  for  this  information. 
(Novice,  Dundee). 

If  you  can  leave  them  till  the  foliage 
dies  down  you  can  then  lift  the  bulhs  and 
dry  them  in  a  cool,  airy  situation,  such  as 
a  shed  which  is  open  at  the  sides,  or  you 
might  find  space  under  a  tree  to  dry  them. 
When  they  have  parted  with  their  super¬ 
fluous  moisture  you  should  clean  the  bulbs, 
rubbing  off  loose  skins,  but  not  the  firm 
brown  one.  Store  them  in  boxes  or  pots 
where  the  mice  will  not  get  at  them  until 
planting  time.  If  you  leave  them  in  the 
ground  until  you  can  transplant  them  into 
the  other  bed  the  chances  are  that  the  bulbs 
will  have  made  fresh  roots,  and  unless  you 
exercise  a  great  amount  of  care  you  would 
destroy  a  lot  of  these  roots,  thereby  wasting 
the  substance  of  the  bulbs,  which  is  an  im¬ 
portant  matter.  They  could  lie  in  the 
ground,  however,  till  some  time  in  August, 
but  if  rain  comes,  any  time  after  that  they 
would  start  into  fresh  growth. 


ROSES. 

1894.  Rose  Leaves  Withering  Up. 

Mv  garden  is  infested  with  black  ants. 
Will  you  kindly  inform  me  whether  they 
are  injurious  to  the  garden.  I  have  a  few 
Rose  trees  and  they  do  not  seem  to  be  thriv¬ 
ing  very  well.  They  all  seem  to  be  wither¬ 
ing  up  (the  leaves  I  mean).  Do  you  think 
it  is  the  ants,  or  is  it  the  cold  winds,  as 
my  garden  faces  east?  I  can  see  nothing 
on  the  leaves?  (Black  .Ants,  Essex). 

Black  ants  are  very  common  in  all  gar¬ 
dens  in  the  south,  and  although  we  have  had 
them  every  year  for  a  very  large  number 
of  years  we  merely  reduce  them  when  they 
get  too  numerous.  They  are  not  particu¬ 
larly  injurious  unless  they  get  very  nu¬ 
merous  about  the  roots  of  small  plants  and 
injure  them  by  the  numerous  burrows  they 
make  as  well  as  the  soil  which  they  throw 
up.  They  do  sometimes  encourage  the  in- 
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crease  of  aphides  or  scale  by  carrying  them 
about  and  encouraging  their  increase  on 
plants.  'If  they  get  very  numerous  you 
could  scatter  .carbolic  acid  about  their  runs 
or  dig  out  and  destroy  some  of  the  nests 
where  it  is  possible  without  digging  up  the 
plants.  Without  seeing  specimens  we 
should  say  your  Roses  are  suffering  from 
the  cutting  winds  and  frosty  nights  which 
have  prevailed  ever  since  they  commenced 
to  grow.  Rose  leaves  are  very  tender  in 
spring,  but  beyond  that  there  is  nothing  to 
be  alarmed  about.  If  you  have  any  choice 
varieties  you  would  like  to  save  for  exhibi¬ 
tion,  your  best  plan  would  be  to  shelter  them 
by  means  of  evergreen  branches  fixed  so  as 
to  hang  over  the  young  developing  shoots 
to  prevent  late  frosts  from  browning  the 
leaves. 

1895.  Rose  Leaves  Drooping:. 

I  have  seven  bush  or  dwarf  Roses  and  a 
climbing  Gloire  de  Dijon,  the  foliage  of 
which  turns  brown,  shrivels  up  and  drops 
off,  although  the  trees  are  full  of  buds.  The 
trees  face  south-west,  and  are  sheltered  by 
the  house  and  a  wall  from  the  north-east 
winds.  I  have  syringed  with  Gishurst  com¬ 
pound  and  used  Clay’s  fertiliser,  also  kept 
the  top  earth  loose,  but  they  do  not  improve. 
They  are  shooting  fast,  but  as  soon  as  the 
young  leaves  get  a  fair  size  they  turn  the 
same.  I  planted  them  last  October  and  they 
were  doing  well  until  lately.  I  can  find  no 
trace  of  green  fly  or  other  pest.  Can  you 
tell  me  the  cause  and  the  remedy? 
(F.  S.  A.,  Middlesex). 

The  leaves  you  sent  us  have  evidently  been 
destroyed,  or  browned  at  the  edges,  "by  the 
cutting  winds  and  frost  at  night.  They 
will  get  over  this  as  the  weather  gets  finer, 
ft  is  quite  useless  to  syringe  with  Gishurst 
compound,  and  the  fertiliser  will  also  be 
partially  lost  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
roots  are  not  in  condition  to  utilise  it.  As 
the  Roses  were  only  planted  last  October 
they  would  scarcely  yet  be  in  a  position  to 
supply  the  requisite  amount  of  moisture, 
and  during  cold  winds  the  plants  may  lose 
more  moisture  than  the  roots  can  supply. 
You  are  no  worse  off,  however,  than  other 
people  under  similar  conditions. 

1896.  Rose  Leaves  Browned  and 

Curled. 

Would  you  please  tell  me  through  your 
paper  the  cause  of  my  Rose  leaves  going  like 
the  enclosed.  Is  it  rust?  (New  Reader). 

It  is  too  early  yet  to  expect  rust  upon 
your  Rose  leaves.  These  spots  will  not 
make  their  appearance  until  well  into  sum¬ 
mer.  The  leaves  have  been  destroyed  by 
cold  winds  and  late  frosts,  as  mentioned  in 
the  previous  answer. 

1897.  Rose  Leaves  Getting  Rusty. 

I  find  the  leaves  of  my  Roses  '(standards) 
are  getting  rusty-looking  and  are  shrivel¬ 
ling  up.  There  also  seems  to  be  something 
eating  the  shoots  at  the  junction  of  the 
stems.  I  enclose  a  piece  of  foliage  for  your 
inspection  and  would  be  glad  to  know  what 
is  wrong,  and  the  remedy,  through  the 
columns  of  your  interesting  journal.  (S.  H. 
Granger,  Kent.) 

Your  Rose  leaves  have  been  injured  by 
cold  winds  and  frost  at  night,  as  in  the 
above-mentioned  cases.  We  do  not  see  any¬ 
thing  that  can  be  eating  into  the  shoots  at 
the  junction  of  the  stem.  It  is  just  pos¬ 
sible  in  some  instances  that  the  shoots  would 
have  been  exposed  to  frost  at  night.  There 
are,  however,  many  Rose  grubs  at  work, 
some  of  which  eat  into  the  pith,  but  that 
could  best  be  determined  by  examination  on 
the  spot.  Most  of  the  Rose  sawflies  feed 
upon  the  leaves,  and  during  May  and  June 
you  should  be  continually  looking  amongst 
them  for  grubs  or  caterpillars  before  much 
harm  is  done.  The  early  part  of  the  season 
is  much  more  important  than  later  on,  as 
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the  grubs  leave  the  Roses  to  pass  through 
their  other  stages  of  life.  You  should  also 
see  that  the  shoots  are  not  rubbing  against 
wires,  stakes  or  against  one  another,  as  that 
would  serve  to  injure  the  young  skin  and 
allow  the  spores  of  canker  to  enter.  This, 
of  course,  is  a  matter  of  proper  pruning  at 
the  right  season  and  tying  later  on  if  neces¬ 
sary. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

1898.  Trees  and  Shrubs  to  Name, 

Will  you  kindly  give  me  any  information 
with  regard  to  the  enclosed.  (C.  Bucking¬ 
ham,  Sussex). 

The  yellow  flower  is  the  common  Barberry 
(Berberis  vulgaris).  It  is  usually  propa¬ 
gated  by  taking  off  suckers  and  by  seeds. 
If  it  was  necessary  to  layer  shoots  in  order 
to  get  them  rooted  you  should  do  that.  It 
all  (lepends  upon  convenience,  material  and 
the  number  required  as  to  the  best  method 
of  propagation  to  pursue.  We  do  not  think 
you  would  succeed  in  striking  cuttings.  The 
shrub  is  of  easy  cultivation  in  any  well- 
tilled  and  well-drained  garden  soil.  If 
you  have  a  shrubbery  border,  the  best  plan 
is  to  keep  the  ground  well  hoed  in  summer 
to  keep  down  weeds  and  aerate  it.  The 
white  flower  is  Pyrus  lobata,  also  known  as 
P.  grandiflora  and  P.  Smithii.  It  is  one  of 
the  Medlars  and  may  be  propagated  by 
seeds,  layers,  budding  and  grafting.  If 
you  can  lay  down  some  of  the  shoots  during 
July,  roots  would  probably  be  formed  dur¬ 
ing  autumn.  Make  a  cutting  in  the  shoot  as 
you  would  for  a  Carnation,  peg  down  the 
shoot  and  cover  it  with  a  mixture  of  sandy 
loam  and  leaf  mould.  You  could  also  bud 
it  upon  the  Pear  stock  or  Hawthorn  during 
the  summer  months,  or  graft  it  on  those 
stocks  in  spring.  Some  of  the  species  of 
Pyrus  may  be  rooted  from  cuttings,  and 
you  could  try  it  in  that  way  by  inserting  the 
cuttings  firmly  in  a  piece  of  prepared  soil 
some  time  in  November.  The  other  tree  you 
sent  us  was  the  Fiery  Thorn  (Crataegus 
Pyracantha).  It  is  not  the  Holy  Thorn,  al¬ 
though  it  may  be  known  locally  under  such 
a  name.  It  may  be  propagated  by  seeds 
which  may  take  more  than  a  year  to  ger¬ 
minate,  and  also  by  suckers,  although  we 
should  not  advise  that  method.  The  best 
plan  would  be  to  bud  it  upon  stocks  of 
the  common  Hawthorn  some  time  in  sum¬ 
mer  when  the  bark  will  lift  easily.  It  may 
also  be  grafted  on  the  same  stock  during  the 
latter  part  of  March  or  the  beginning  of 
April.  Shoots  could  also  be  layered  in  the 
same  way  as  recommended  for  Pyrus  lo¬ 
bata.  It  may  be  grown  in  the  shrubbery  or 
trained  against  the  wall  of  a  house,  where 
it  proves  acceptable  on  account  of  the  white 
flowers  in  May  and  the  red  haws  which 
hang  on  all  the  winter.  The  leaves  are,  of 
course,  evergreen.  If  your  garden  is  in¬ 
fested  with  birds  it  may  be  necessary  to 
cover  the  berries  with  netting.  We  have 
seen  them  hang  on  all  the  winter,  however, 
without  this  care. 


VEGETABLES. 

1899.  Tomatos  Growing  Like  Grapes. 

In  reference  to  No.  1863  we  have  received 
an  answer  from  Mr.  E  Skelding,  of  Droit- 
wich,  and  have  forwarded  the  reply  to  the, 
correspondent  who  asked  the  question. 


FRUIT. 

1900.  Fig  Tree  in  Shaded  Spot. 

Having  read  other  gardening  papers  1 
find  yours  the  most  explanatory  for  ama¬ 
teurs.  May  I  ask,  therefore,  your  kind  ad¬ 
vice  on  the  two  following  matters.  I  have 
a  full-sized  Fig  tree  in  a  shaded  spot  in  the 
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garden,  the  fruits  of  which  develop  to  aboi 
the  size  of  a  large  Walnut  and  then  drop  of 
Can  you  tell  me  how  to  cultivate  the  fru 
to  a  full  size  to  ripen  off  on  the  tree  ?  (F.  I 
Willats,  Middlesex). 

Your  Fig  tree  is  unable  to  ripen  its  fru 
for  two  reasons.  Being  in  a  shaded  spot 
does  not  ripen  its  wood  properly  in  the  ai 
tumn,  and  our  summer  season  is  all  tc 
short  for  it  to  ripen  the  fruits.  All  fru 
trees,  but  Fig  trees  especially,  require  dire< 
sunshine  to  make  them  ripen  their  fruit 
sufficiently  to  be  fit  for  eating.  The  onl 
remedy  under  the  circumstances  is  to  prt 
pare  a  place  for  the  tree  in  a  sunny  situs 
tion  against  a  wall,  where  it  will  ripe 
its  wood,  and  also  the  first  crop  of  fruit 
which  the  Fig  tree  bears.  Select  a  situs 
tion  at  the  foot  of  a  wall  facing  the  sout 
or  as  near  that  quarter  as  possible.  Tak 
out  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  2  ft.  wide  am 
2  ft.  deep.  If  the  natural  material  is  of 
clayey  nature  it  will  be  necessary  to  connec 
this  hole  with  a  drain  that  will  take  awa 
superfluous  water.  Then  put  some  brick¬ 
bats  in  the  bottom,  cover  them  with  turf  am 
fill  in  with  good  loam  containing  a  gooi 
proportion  of  mortar  rubbish  or  chalk.  In 
deed,  the  drainage  in  the  bottom  may  consis 
of  lumps  of  chalk,  as  this  is  favourable  t 
the  well-being  of  Fig  tree's.  We  advise  th 
making  of  a  hole  of  the  above  dimensions 
as  Fig  trees  usually  give  most  satisfactioi 
when  their  root  run  is  rather  confined.  It 
lifting  the  tree  you  will  find  it  necessar; 
to  shorten  back  the  long  rambling  roots  ant 
retaining  all  the  fibres  present  so  far  a: 
possible.  Use  a  sharp  knife  so  that  thi 
wounds  may  quickly  heal  over.  This  oper 
ation  may  be  carried  out  some  time  in  Marcl 
and  the  soil  made  quite  firm  over  the  roots 
During  the  first  season  you  may  not  be  ablt 
to  secure  ripe  Figs  owing  to  the  shifting 
but  it  should  be  in  a  position  to  fruit  in  tht 
following  summer. 

1901.  Pear  Trees  in  a  Shady  Position. 

I  have  some  dwarf  Pear  trees  plantec 
about  two  years  ago  in  a  shady  position 
similar  to  the  Fig  tree.  The  fruits,  how 
ever,  drop  off  almost  immediately  after  the 
blossom  has  fallen.  (F.  H.  Willats,  Mid¬ 
dlesex). 

Before  you  can  get  much  satisfaction  from 
your  Pear  trees  they  must  be  in  a  position  tc 
get  a  fair  amount  of  sunshine  during  the 
day.  If  they  can  be  fully  exposed  to  sun 
all  day  long  so  much  the  better.  Select  a 
portion  of  the  garden  fully  exposed  and 
where  the  soil  has  recently  been  trenched. 
If  it  has  not  been  trenched  you  should  trench 
it  before  planting  the  trees.  No  manure  is 
necessary  for  young  Pears.  It  does  not 
follow,  however,  that  your  Pear  trees  will 
fruit  every  year,  although  if  they  are 
shaded  during  most  of  the  day  we  cannot 
lay  out  any  hopes  that  you  will  be  able  to 
fruit  them  in  future.  Many  things  occur 
to  prevent  Pear  trees  from  fruiting,  such 
as  late  frosts  during  the  period  of  blossom 
or  damage  by  insects.  To  succeed  with 
fruiting,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  provide 
a  sunny  situation  in  good  soil  or  so  im¬ 
prove  the  soil  as  to  make  it  suitable  for 
them.  Unless  Pear  trees  are  in  favourable 
situations  they  do  not  fruit  so  well  as  Apple 
trees  as  a  rule. 


GARDEN  ENEMIES  AND  FUNGI. 

1902.  Ants  in  Greenhouse. 

I  have  a  small  greenhouse,  which  I  had 
built  during  last  winter  and  which  is  liter¬ 
ally  swarmed  with  ants.  I  believe  these 
insects  do  very  little  harm  when  few  in 
number,  but  I  have  several  times  lately  gone 
into  the  house  and  seen  streams  of  ants  go¬ 
ing  backwards  and  forwards  from  different 
flower  pots  in  which  plants  were  growing. 
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Dn  taking  up  one  of  these  pots  and  tapping 
he  sides  ants  began  to  come  out  of  the 
irainage  hole,  and  on  lifting  the  plant  out 
>f  the  pot  the  soil  seems  like  a  moving  mass 
>f  ants  and  their  grubs.  Could  you  kindly 
rive  me  any  advice  through  your  paper 
A'hich  will  enable  me  to  get  rid  of  these 
^ests — for  pests  they  are  when  one  has  to 
deal  with  such  numbers?  I  was  advised  to 
3 lace  a  saucer  of  jam  in  their  track,  to 
ivhich,.  I  was  told,  they  would  come,  and 
,vhen  feeding  on  this  sugary  matter  would 
ae  drowned  in  or  be  stuck  in  it,  but  this  did 
not  answer  its  purpose  at  all.  (H.  A.  P.  B., 
Middlesex). 

Ants  do  become  a  nuisance  when  they  get 
;o  plentiful  as  you  state.  Evidently  they 
lave  made  a  nest  in  the  flower  pot  where 
hey  are  rearing  their  young.  They  make 
he  soil  bad  for  the  plant  owing  to  the 
lumerous  holes  made  all  through  it,  and 
hey  also  carry  about  insect  pests^  which 
hey  station  upon  the  plant  to  ieed  and 
supply  them  (the  ants)  with  food.  Repotting 
such  plants  after  removing  as  many  of  the 
Hits  as  possible  and  their  young  would  be 
\  ready  remedy  so  far  as  those  plants  are 
soncerned.  There  are  several  methods  by 
.vhich  you  can  destroy  or  drive  away  these 
oests.  "  For  instance,  you  could  get  some 
pieces  of  sponge  and  dust  them  with  very 
inely-powdered  sugar.  Lay  the  sponges  in 
she  haunts  of  the  ants  and  they  will  crawl 
into  the  sponge  to  collect  the  sugar.  When 
a  large  number  have  got  in  lift  the  sponges 
quickly  and  drop  them  in  boiling  water. 
Tou  could  also  dust  the  soil  in  the  runs  of 
she  ants  with  carbolic  acid,  which  they  dis¬ 
like.  The  acid  must  not  be  placed  where  it 
vvould  get  washed  down  about  the  roots  of 
sjlants.  There  is  a  new  insecticide  known  as 
Vaporite,  which  is  said  to  kill  or  drive 
rway  vermin  of  many  kinds  that  infest  the 
soil.  The  plan  is  to  dust  the  soil  in  which 
she  enemies  are  hidden.  In  your  case  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  dust  it  about  pot 
plants,  but  you  could  get  it  in  the  runs  of 
she  enemy.  At  the  same  time  you  should 
snake  a  point  of  clearing  out  rubbish  of  all 
rinds  in  the  greenhouse  that  is  not  wanted, 
sjut  would  form  hiding-places  for  the  ants, 
dement  any  holes  which  may  be  in  the  walls 
jr  about  the  heating  apparatus.  We  think 
if  you  persevered  with  these  remedies  that 
you  will  be  able  to  get  rid  of  the  ants  or  to 
greatly  reduce  their  numbers  and  make  them 
harmless.  If  too  much  disturbed  in  this  way 
they  often  forsake  their  old  haunts  entirely. 
No  doubt,  you  have  them  somewhere  in  the 
garden  close  by,  and  if  so,  you  could  apply 
the  above  remedies,  namely,  carbolic  acid  or 
Vaporite,  or  both.  Placing  jars  in  their 
naunts  is  not  of  much  service,  as  these  in¬ 
sects  are  wary,  and  unless  they  fall  into 
quite  liquid  jam  by  mistake  they  would  not 
be  caught  in  any  great  number.  Some 
strong-smelling  liquor,  such  as  molasses  in 
water  or  London  stout  in  jars  sunk  in  their 
runs  would  be  more  effective  than  the  jam, 
but  not  so  good  as  the  other  remedies  we 
mention. 

1903.  Tomatos  Flagging. 

Please  can  you  state  what  is  the  matter 
with  my  Tojnatos?  They  seemed  all  right 
until  lately,  when  they  began  to  flag.  I 
thought  they  were  dry  and  watered  them  all 
thoroughly,  but  they  did  not  recover.  If 
you  can  tell  me  what  is  the  cause  and 
remedy  I  shall  be  much  obliged.  (S.  Os¬ 
mond,  Sussex). 

After  your  plants  have  reached  the  state 
j  you  mention  there  is  practically  little  or  no 
cure  for  them  as  the  roots  have  already  been 
permeated  and  destroyed  by  the  fungus 
known  as  the  sleepy  disease  of  Tomatos 
caused  by  a  fungus  named  Fusarium  Lyco- 
persici.  All  the  plants  that  are  affected  can- 
,  not  produce  any  appreciable  quantity  of 
fruit,  and  should  be  lifted  and  burned.  The 


soil  would  be  already  infested  with  the 
spores  and  mycelium  of  the  fungus,  which 
enters  by  the  roots,  and  in  order  to  destroy 
these  you  should  give  the  ground  a  good 
dusting  with  newly-slacked  or  ground  lime, 
and  work  it  into  the  soil  where  the  Tomatos 
were  growing.  This  will  destroy  the  spores  . 
and  prevent 'them  from  extending  to  other 
plants.  It  would  be  advisable,  however,  to 
plant  the  Tomatos  in  another  house  next 
year  or  else  take  out  the  soil  to  a  depth  of 
18  in.  and  fill  up  the  beds  with  fresh  soil 
obtained  from  another  source. 

1904.  Caterpillars  on  Gooseberries. 

I  have  about  twenty  dozen  of  Gooseberries 
attacked  by  the  caterpillar.  Will  you  kindly 
advise  me  how  to  get  rid  of  them  and  oblige. 
(Thomas  Wade,  Middlesex). 

You  should  make  a  point  of  going  over 
your  Gooseberjies  every  spring  just  when 
they  are  coming  into  leaf.  You  can  often 
prevent,  however,  destruction  by  the  removal 
of  the  leaves  where  the  caterpillars  newly 
hatched  from  eggs  are  crowded  together  in 
large  numbers.  If  they  have  already  made 
some  headway,  your  best  plan  would  be  to 
dust  the  foliage  with  flowers  of  sulphur  in 
the  early  morning,  while  the  leaves  are  wet 
with  dew.  If  the  foliage  is  dry  spray  it 
all  over  with  the  syringe  before  applying 
the  sulphur.  Hellebore  powder  is  a  good 
remedy,  effectually  destroying  caterpillars, 
which  eat  the  leaves,  but  there  is  some  risk 
in  its  use,  especially  where  Gooseberries  are 
gathered  in  the  early  stages  for  cooking 
purposes.  The  sulphur,  however,  is  said 
to  be  as  effective  as  Hellebore.  Some  people 
have  also  used  a  solution  of  alum  in  water, 
applying  with  the  syringe  or  a  fine-rosed 
watering  can.  The  remedy  should  be  under¬ 
taken  without  further  delay. 

1905.  Lilies  Diseased. 

Last  year  my  white  Lilies  got  badly  at¬ 
tacked  with  a  disease  which  destroyed  all 
the  leaves,  and  the  flowers  never  came  to 
anything.  Is  there  anything  I  can  do  which 
will  prevent  the  same  thing  happening  again 
this  year?  At  present  the  plants  seem 
healthy  and  give  promise  of  a  good  display. 
(E.  G.  Richards,  Oxon.) 

It  is  very  difficult  to  destroy  the  fungus 
without  killing  the  plants  as  it  lives  inside 
the  tissues.  You  might,  however,  as  a  pre¬ 
ventive,  syringe  the  plants  with  sulphide  of 
potassium  at  the  rate  of  one-half  ounce  to 
the  gallon  of  water.  This  might  be  done 
at  once,  repeating  it  again  before  the  plants 
come  into  bloom.  This  is  with  the  object  of 
destroying  all  spores  on  the  outside  of  the 
leaves  and  preventing  them  from  attacking 
healthy  plants.  In  the  event  of  your  syring¬ 
ing  the  plants  before  they  do  get  attacked 
the  fungicide  would  act  as  a  preventive. 
After  the  leaves  and  stems  of  the  plant  die 
down  you  could  lift  the  bulbs  and  give  the 
ground  a  good  dressing  of  newly-slacked  or 
ground  lime.  Put  the  bulbs  in  a  strong 
paper  bag  with  a  quantity  of  flowers  of  sul¬ 
phur,  and  shake  them  about  so  as  to  get 
some  of  the  sulphur  in  between  the  scales 
of  the  bulbs.  This  might  be  repeated  in  the 
course  of  ten  days,  after  which  the  bulbs 
may  be  planted  in  a  fresh  position.  The 
plant  starts  growing  again  in  September, 
and  that  is  the  reason  why  we  recommend 
lifting  the  bulbs  as  soon  as  the  stems  and 
leaves  are  fairly  withered. 

1906.  Various  Grubs  in  a  Bottle. 

Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  inform  me  of  the 
names  of  the  enclosed  specimens  of 
insect  life  and  also  how  best  to  rid 
my  garden  of  them?  The  two  larger 
grubs  were  found  in  the  root  of  .  a 
Lupin  which  had  decayed.  The  small  white 
grub  is  one  of  a  number  that  infest  a  Fern 
in  pots.  The  globular  objects  I  take  to  be 
the  pupae  of  some  insect  of  the  butterfly 


family.  Is  this  correct?  (F.  Powell,  Man¬ 
chester.) 

You  took  excellent  care  to  put  the  grubs 
in  a  small  bottle,  so  that  they  could  not 
escape,  but  you  did  not  seem  to  recognise 
what  a  pair  of  cannibals-  you  had  got  in 
the  shape  of  those  two  larger  grubs.  When 
we  opened  the  bottle  we  found  only  one  of 
these  large  grubs  and  the  three  globular 
bodies  which  you  mention.  The  larger  grubs 
ate  the  small  white  one,  and  one  of  them  ate 
his  mate.  They  were  the  larvafe  of  one  of 
the  predaceous  beetles,  so  that  they  were  not 
the  cause  of  the  Lupin  decaying,  but  had 
been  hunting  there  for  other  creatures  which 
may  have  been  present.  The  small  white 
grub  was  most  probably  the  Black  Vine 
Weevil  (Otiorhynchus  sulcatus),  which  is 
the  commonest  of  three  which  infests  gar¬ 
dens  or  plants  in  the  hot-houses.  The  only 
remedy  is  to  turn  out  pots  in  which  they  may 
be  and  pick  them  out  of  the  soil.  An  even 
better  plan  would  be  to  clear  out  all  rub¬ 
bish  from  the  house  that  would  serve  to 
shelter  them,  to  cement  all  cracks  and  cre¬ 
vices  in  the  walls  where  the}7  could  hide,  and 
to  lay  traps  for  them."  For  instance,  you 
could  lay  a  white  cloth  on  the  floor  early  in 
the  evening  and  go  in  with  a  lantern  at 
night,  turning  it  on  the  weevils  so  that  they 
may  drop  on  the  white  cloth.  The  pots  that 
are  infested  might  be  held  over  the  white 
cloth  to  make  them  drop.  They  feign  to  be 
dead  when  disturbed,  but  the  white  cloth 
will  enable  you  to  catch  them  before  they 
get  away.  You  could  lay  pieces  of  board 
in  the  house  overnight  and  examine  these 
in  the  morning,  when  you  may  be  able  to 
catch  the  weevils,  which  are  about  g  in. 
long  and  black,  with  ribbed  wing  cases. 
Eggs  of  slugs  or  snails  should  be  destroyed. 
Trenching  the  soil  2  ft.  deep  or  more  is  a 
good  method  of  getting  rid  of  vermin  of 
this  sort.  You  should  inspect  all  heaps  of 
rough  soil,  leaves  and  manure  lying  any¬ 
where  near  the  garden.  The  snails  should, 
of  course,  be  smashed. 


SOILS  AND  MANURES. 

1907.  Ammonium  Sulphate  and  Fowls' 
Dung. 

I  would  be  pleased  if  you  will  inform  me 
through  your  valuable  paper  whether  am¬ 
monium  sulphate,  24  per  cent.  N  H3,  could 
be  used  to  advantage  in  growing  Peas,  Po- 
tatos  and  Tomatos.  I  have  also  plenty  of 
fowl  manure.  I  would  be  glad  if  you  will 
tell  me  how  to  use  both  the  above  to  the 
best  advantage.  (Amateur,  Dublin.) 

Ammonium  sulphate  is  a  highly  concen¬ 
trated  manure,  and  yours  seems  to  be  rather 
above  the  average.  It  must,  therefore,  be 
used  carefully  and  in  small  quantity.  Peas 
would  be  benefited  by  it,  but  particularly 
early  varieties,  and  early  in  the  seaso'n,  be¬ 
fore  nitrification  in  the  soil  becomes  very 
active  by  the  rise  of  temperature.  After 
this  time  the  artificial  application  of  nitro¬ 
gen  is  less  necessary.  Potatos  and  Tomatos 
would,  however,  be  benefited  by  weak  ap¬ 
plications  before  making  their  growth.  It 
should  not  be  applied  to  Tomatos  until  they 
have  sent  one  bunch  of  fruit  at  least.  This 
manure  proves  most  valuable  on  clayey  and 
loamy  soils  rather  than  in  that  of  a  chalky 
nature.  Potatos,  Tomatos,  Onions,  Carrots, 
Parsnips,  and  Beet  would  all  derive  advan¬ 
tage  by  its  use.  Apply  it  at  the  rate  of  ^  oz. 
to  the  square  yard,  scattering  it  on  the 
ground  and  covering  it  lightly  with  soil.  It 
could  then  be  watered  in.  You  can  also 
apply  it  at  the  rate  of  \  oz.  in  a  gallon  and 
a  half  of  water  for  pot  plants.  This  should 
not  be  given  oftener  than  once  in  eight  or 
ten  days,  and  should  be  given  to  all  those 
crops  earlv  in  the  season  rather  than  late. 
■Fowls’  dung  is.  also  a  nitrogenous  manure. 
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This  should  be  kept  in  a  dry  shed  or  other 
place  not  exposed  to  wet,  and  if  wet  at  the 
time  of  collecting,  it  should  be  spread  out 
thinly  until  it  dries.  Then,  in  spring,  chop 
it  up  finely  with  the  spade,  so  that  you  can 
apply  a  thin  top-dressing  to  the  soil  when 
preparing  the  ground  for  sowing  those  crops 
out  of  doors.  For  pot  plants,  it  should,  of 
course,  be  broken  up  very  finely  and  mixed 
with  the  soil  at  potting  time. 

1908.  Waste  Water  from  the  Bath. 

Will  you  please  inform  me  if  the  waste 
water  from  the  bath  is  suitable  for  garden 
purposes?  (J.  Clarke,  Kent.) 

Waste  water  from  the  bath  is  quite  suit¬ 
able  for  watering  plants,  and  the  dirtier  the 
water  the  more  valuable  it  would  be.  Soap¬ 
suds  can  also  be  employed  for  watering 
plants  in  the  open  ground.  It  should  be 
diluted  if  too  strong.  There  cannot  be  any 
great  amount  of  plant  food  in  waste  from 
the  bath,  so  that  it  may  be  used  just  like 
clean  water. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Wm.  Watson  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Cion tarf 
Nurseries,  Dublin.  —  Summer  Bedding 
Plants. 

Wm.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate  Nur¬ 
series,  London,  N. — Cutbush’s  Cutbushes  ; 
List  of  Bedding  Plants ;  Special  List  of 
Aquatics  and  Hardy  Water  Lilies;  New 
Spiraeas  for  Early  Forcing. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS. 

(H.  G.  Purvis)  Saxifraga  crassifolia  (some¬ 
times  named  Megasea  crassifolia). — W.  D., 
Lancs.)  1,  London  Pride,  None-so- Pretty,  St. 
Patrick’s  Cabbage  (Saxifraga  umbrosa) ;  2, 

A  shrubby  Veronica  (send  when  in  bloom) ; 

3,  Solomon’s  Seal  (Polygonatum  multi- 
tiorum) ;  4,  Globe  Flower  (Trollius  euro- 
paeus) ;  5,  Southernwood,  Old  Man  (Arte¬ 
misia  Abrotanum) ;  6,  Pontic  Azalea  (Rho¬ 
dodendron  flavum) ;  7,  Greater  Stitchwort 
(Steilaria  Holostea) ;  8,  The  Red  Spanish 
Squill  (Scilla  hispanica  rubra). — (A.  R.  T.) 
Iris  aphylla  var. — (E.  W.)  1,  Saxifraga  cor- 
difolia ;  2,  Iris  germanica  var. ;  3,  Cydonia 
Maulei;  4,  Kerria  japonica  flore  pleno ;  5, 
Wistaria  chinensis. — (C.  Wentworth)  1, 
Polystichum  angulare ;  2,  Cyrtomium  falca- 
tum;  3,  Pteris  Childsii;  4,  Adiantum  for- 
mosum. — (E.  Morton)  1,  Saxifraga  Aizoon  ; 
2,  Saxifraga  macnabiana ;  3,  Saxifraga 

Hostii ;  4,  Myosotis  sylvestris ;  5,  Trollius 
asiaticus ;  6,  Corydalis  nobilis ;  7,  Lupinus 
polyphyllus. — (R.  Watts)  1,  Cytisus  praecox ; 
2,  Cydonia  japonica;  3,  Cotoneaster 
Simonsii ;  4,  Choisya  ternata ;  5,  Ceanothus 
rigidus;  6,  Cytisus  purpureus. — (A.  F., 

Bridgnorth)  1,  Centaurea  montana ;  2, 

Aquilegia  vulgaris  var.  ;  3,  Lychnis  dioica 
flore  pleno ;  4,  Saxifraga  rotundifolia ;  5, 
Scilla  italica. 
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£100,000  Worth  of  Orchids. 

At  the  recent  show  at  the  Temple  Gar¬ 
dens,  of  the  R.H.S.,  the  magnificent  dis¬ 
play  of  Orchids  was  computed  to  be  worth 
over  ^100,000.  On  one  stand  alone  Or- 
chids^were  shown  varying  in  price  from 
half-a-guinea  to  £1,000  apiece. 

French  Horticultural  Visitors. 

Two  hundred  French  horticulturists, 
whom  its  fame  attracted,  left  Paris  on  the 
28th  Mav  for  London  in  order  to  inspect 
the  exhibits  at  the  Temple  Gardens  Show. 

£6,000  for  a  Carnation. 

The  Carnation  bearing  the  name 
“  Aristocrat”  shown  at  the  recent  Temple 
Show  was  sold  some  little  time  since  in 
America  for  ^6,000. 


The  twentieth  annual  great  flower  show 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  was 
held  in  the  Inner  Temple  Gardens  on  the 
above  dates  by  permission  of  the  Benchers. 
The  same  number  and  size  of  tents  were 
put  up  as  in  former  years,  and  every  part 
was  filled  to  overflowing,  while  many  fine 
exhibits  of  trees,  shrubs,  flotVers,  rockeries, 
dwarf  Japanese  trees,  and  good  samples  of 
topiary  work  were  displayed  on  the  grass 
outside.  Almost  every  exhibit  was  of  a 
high  order  of  merit,  and  many  of  them 
far  surpassed  those  of  last  year  in  point  of 
quality.  The  first  day  was  dull,  making 
it  difficult  to  see  the  exhibits  properly, 
but  the  cut  flowers  kept  well.  There  was 
an  immense  crowd  of  people  almost  from 
the  opening  till  they  were  turned  out, 
making  it  difficult  to  see  the  plants.  All 
the  same,  “finer  than  ever”  was  the  ver¬ 
dict  of  many. 

The  Veitchian  Cup  for  the  best  group 
of  Orchids  in  the  show  exhibited  by  an 
amateur,  was  secured  by  Major  Holford, 
C.I.E.,  C.V.O.  (grower,  Mr.  Alexander), 
Westonbirt,  Tetbury,  Gloucester,  and  ex¬ 
pert  evidence  declared  the  group  was 
worth  it.  Cattleyas  and  Laelias,  with 
their  hvbrids,  Odontoglossums  and  fine 
varieties  of  Miltonia  vexillaria,  were  the 
dominant  features  of  the  group,  but  there 
were  others  in  great  variety.  Very  choice 
varieties  were  Laeliocattleya  Golden  Glory, 
Miltonia  vexillaria  Westonbirt  var.,  M.v. 
Empress  Augusta  Victoriae,  M.v.  virgin- 
ale,  Brasso-laelia  Helen,  Brasso-Cattleya 
digbyana-Schroderae,  Cattleya  Mossiae 
Westonbirt  var.,  and  many  others  equally 
noteworthy.  Laeliocattleya  Golden  Glory 
and  Brasso-cattleya  digbyana-Schroderae 
were  amongst  the  most  striking  things  in 
the  show. 

Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans, 
staged  a  very  extensive  group  of  Orchids, 
set  up  with  Palms  and  Maidenhair  Ferns. 
Miltonias,  Odontoglossums,  Cattleyas, 
Laelias,  and  their  hybrids  were  the  domin¬ 
ant  features.  Bold  and  striking  forms 
were  Laeliocattleya  Mrs.  Leeman  Rajah, 
with  huge  tawny  salmon  and  orange  lip1, 
Odontoglossum  harryano-crispum  brug- 
gense,  O.c.  solum  (with  crimson  red  lip 
only),  O.  ardentissimum  Lord  Cromer, 
O.a.  The  Earl,  O.  crispum  Prince  of  the 
Asturias,  O.  Cooksoniae,  and  many 
others. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Bull  and  Sons,  Chelsea, 
came  next  with  a  group  of  Orchids  in 
variety,  including  fine  forms  of  Odonto¬ 
glossum  crispum  such  as  O.c.  Sunset, 
O.c.  percultum,  O.c.  Florence,  O.  ama- 
bile,  etc. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill 
Park.  Middlesex,  staged  a  bold  group  of 
Orchids,  including  grand  varieties  of 
Cattleya  Mossiae,  C.  Mendelii,  C.  Mossiae 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Feiling,  C.  Parthenia  Prince 
of  Wales  (the  finest  of  this  type),  Laeli:o- 
cattleya  dominiana  superba,  Cattleya 
Skinneri  alba,  C.  Mossiae  Wagneri, 
Odontoglossum  Rolfeae,  Cvmbidium  lowi- 
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anum,  Oncidium  marshallianum,  anc 
many  other  choice  and  well  flowered  sub 
jects. 

Messrs.  J.  Cypher  and  Sons,  Cheiten 
ham,  set  up  an  extensive  group  of  Orchid 
in  the  big  tent,  consisting  largely  of  Mil 
tonias,  Odontoglossums,  Oncidiums,  Lae 
lias,  Cymbidium  lowianum,  etc.  Ver 
choice  were  Phalaenopsis  rimestadiana 
Dendrobium  dalhousieanum  luteum,  Cym 
bidium  lowianum  magnificum,  Odonto 
glossum  percuitum,  Epiphronitis  Veitchi 
Cypripedium  caudatum,  Oncidium  mar 
shallianum,  and  a  host  of  others. 

H.  S.  Goodson,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  G 
E.  Day),  Putney,  staged  a  group  c 
Orchids,  amongst  which  was  a  nearly  pur 
white  Laelia  purpurata,  being  more  near! 
wholly  white  than  L.p.  alba  itself.  H 
also  had  the  white  Cattleya  Schrodera 
alba. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Heaton 
Bradford,  staged  a  large  and  bold  grou 
of  Orchids,  consisting  of  Odontoglossums 
Cattleyas  and  their  hybrids.  Very  fin 
were  Cypripedium  rothschildianum,  C 
callosum  Sanderae,  Cattleya  Mossia 
Wageneri,  Cypripedium  bellatulum  Prir 
cess  Clementina,  etc. 

Jeremiah  Colman,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mi 
W.  P.  Bound),  Gatton  Park,  Reigate 
staged  a  fine  group  of  Orchids,  arrange 
in  undulating  banks.  Very  fine  wer 
Spathoglottis  Colmanii,  Cymbidium  lowi 
ano-eburneum  giganteum,  Odontoglos 
sum  wilckeanum  The  Don,  Cattley 
Mossiae  Wageneri  Colmanae,  Renanther 
imschootiana,  Odontoglossum  crispur 
Mary  Colman,  Laeliocattleya  Phoebe,  an 
others.  All  these  were  set  up  on  bank 
of  moss.  He  had  quite  a  group  of  Epi 
dendrum  Boundii. 

Messrs.  Linden,  Brussels,  exhibited 
group  of  Odontoglossums,  including  th 
handsome  O.  crispum  Reine  d’Angleterre 
and  fine  varieties  of  Cochlioda  noetzlianr 
Mr.  Tohn  Robson.  Altrincham,  had 
small  group  of  Orchids,  including  tb 
splendid  Odontoglossum  ardentissimur 
Robsonae. 

M.  Ch.  Vuvlsteke,  Loochristi,  Be 
gium,  had  some  splendid  varieties*  c 
Odontoglossum,  such  as  O.  eximium  Kin 
of  England,  O.  caeruleum  (purple  blue 
and  O.-  gandavense,  of  magnificer 
colours.  '  A 

R.  Ashworth,  Esq.,  Newchurch,  Mali 
Chester,,  staged  very  fine  varieties  0 
Odontoglossum  crispum  and  Lae’iocat' 
leyas. 

Messrs.  Armstrong  and  Brown,  Tur 
bridge  Wells,  had  a  fine  group  of  Odontc 
glossum^  Cattlevas.  Cvmbidiums,  Coe 
ogvne  davana,  and  others.  They  r< 
ceived  a  cultural  commendation  for  Odor 
to°dossum  niveum  majus. 

Mrs.  Stonvforth  (gardener.  Mr. 
Mi’lfngton).  Kirk  Hammerton  Hall,  Yorl 
received  a  cultural  commendation  for 
huge  and  well  flowered  piece  of  Dendrt 
bium  thvrsiflorum  in  a  basket. 
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Mrs.  Bischoffsheim  (gardener,  Mr 
Doig),  Stanmore,  had  a  well  flowered 
group  of  Laelias,  Cattleyas,  and  Odonto- 
glossums. 

Messrs.  Wiliiam  Paul  and  bon, 
Waltham  Cross,  had  a  magnificent  dis¬ 
play  of  Roses,  including  such  climbers  as 
Lady  Gay,  Kathleen,  Hiawatha,  Crimson 
Rambler,  Dorothy  Perkins,  etc.  Beneath 
these  were  the  bush  Roses  in  great  variety. 
Mme.  Abel  Chatenay,  a  salmon  pink 
H  T. ,  was  shown  in  a  variety  of  forms. 
Very  ’ fine  also  was  Dora,  a  large  soft 
silvery  pink  flower.  Souv.  de  Pierre 
Notting  was  also  in  grand  form. 

Messrs.  R.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Colches¬ 
ter  built  up  an  interesting  piece  of 
rockerv  in  the  big  tent.  On  the  rocks 
were  Primulas,  Saxifragas,  Viola  gracilis, 
etc.  In  a  hollow  were  some  varietiesof 
Primula  japonica,  backed  with  TrolHuS 


and  Lilies. 

Major  Holford,  C.I.E.,  C.V.O.  (gar¬ 
dener,  Mr.  A.  Chapman),  set  up  a  gor¬ 
geous  bank  of  Hippeastrums,  set  up  with 
Bamboos  and  Ferns.  Some  of  the  scar¬ 
let  and  crimson-scarlet  varieties  were 
magnificent. 

Messrs.  Ker  and  Sons,  Aigburth  Nur¬ 
sery.  Liverpool,  also  staged  Hippeastrums 
in  a  great  variety  of  colours,  and  notably 
dwarf.  The  arrangement  was  also  much 
denser  and  the  plants  dwarfer  than  in  the 
previous  group. 

The  Duke  of  Portland  (gardener, 'Mr. 
James  Gibson),  Welbeck  Abbey,  exhibited 
a  fine  bank  of  Malmaisons  in  splendid 
health,  with  highly  coloured,  sweet- 
scented  flowers. 

Mr.  T.  Jannoch,  Dersingham,  Sandring¬ 
ham,  set  up  a  collection  of  Lilacs  and  Lily 
of  the  Valley  in  beautifully  fresh  condi¬ 


tion. 

Mr.  R.  L.  Russell,  Richmond,  Surrey, 
set  up  a  splendid  collection  of  Clematis, 
notable  for  the  great  number  of  colours 
represented.  Wistaria  multijuga  russel- 
liana  had  much  darker  flowers  than  the 


type. 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading, 
occupied  the  whole  end  of  the  big  tent 
with  their  Calceolarias,  Cineraria  stellata, 
Schizanthus,  Tuberous  Begonias,  and 
Gloxinias,  all  splendidly  flowered.  The 
white  Gloxinia,  Her  Majesty,  is  absolutely 
pure  and  the  spotted  hybrids  are  e'xtremely 
attractive.  Tire  group  of  Star  Cineraria 
was  extremely  pretty  on  account  of  the 
profusion  of  flowers. 

Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Slough,  had  an 
extensive  exhibit  of  Roses  in  pots,  includ¬ 
ing  such  climbing  Roses  as  Crimson 
Rambler,  Lady  Gay,  Dorothy  Perkins, 
etc.  He  also  had  a  group  of  Indian 
Azaleas,  in  the  form  of  conical  and  well- 
flowered  specimens. 

Messrs.  R.  and  G.  Cuthbert,  Southgate, 
Middlesex,  exhibited  standard  and  bush 
specimens  of  Ghent  and  mollis  Azaleas  in 
great  variety.  They  were  also  splendidly 
flowered. 

Messrs.  T.  Rivers  and  Son,  Sawbridg- 
worth,  Herts,  had  a  group  of  pot  trees  of 
Peaches  and  Nectarines.  The  latter  con¬ 
sisted  of  Cardinal  and  Early  Rivers. 
Thev  also  had  a  new  Peach,  named  Pere¬ 
grine.  Cherries  included  May  Duke, 
Elton,  etc. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Bull  and  Sons  had  a  fine 
bank  of  Dracaena  Victoria  and  other  fine 
foliage  plants. 


Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans, 
also  had  a  bank  of  fine  foliage  plants,  in¬ 
cluding  Dracaenas,  Crotons,  Phoenix 
Roebeiini,  Cycas,  Alocacias,  I  urcraea 
watsoniana,  etc. 

Messrs.  John  Peed  and  Sons,  West  Nor¬ 
wood,  London,  set  up  a  grand  group  of 
well  coloured  Caladiums.  Very  fine  were 
Oriflamme,  Stacoatara,  Silver  Queen,  May 
Archer,  etc. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  set  up 
a  fine  group  of  American  Carnations  in 
tall  glass  vases  of  various  types.  Very 
fine  were  Britannia,  Lady  Bountiful,  En¬ 
chantress,  Nelson  Fisher,  etc.  Ihey  also 
had  pot  plants  of  Cannas  in  great  variety. 
Their  group  of  flowering  shrubs  attracted 
much  attention  on  account  of  the  gor¬ 
geous  appearance  of  the  Rhododendron 
Pink  Pearl.  In  this  group  were  many  new 
plants  from  China,  including  Clematis 
montana  rubens,  Vitis  Thomsoni,  Actini- 
dia  chinensis,  Lonicera  tragophylla,  Vitis 
megalophylla,  Primula  pulverulenta,  etc. 

Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  occu¬ 
pied  a  corner  of  the  big  tent  as  usual  with 
their  great  group  of  Roses,  in  the  form 
of  standards,  weepers  and  pillars  on  a 
groundwork  of  dwarf  Roses. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  and  Son,  High- 
gate,  N.,  also  had  their  usual  corner  filled 
with  Carnations  and  backed  with  rambler 
Roses.  Grand  scarlet  American  Carna- 
nations  were  Robert  Craig  and  King 
Arthur. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  also 
set  up  their  large  group  of  Caladiums, 
Crotons,  Aralias,  Pitcher  Plants,  Dra¬ 
caenas,  Anthuriums,  and  other  fine  foliage 
plants.  A  very  remarkable  Fern  was 
Nephrolepis  exaltata  todeaoides,  with  the 
pinnae  overlapping  to  a  depth  of  one  inch 
or  more,  like  a  deep  carpet  of  moss. 

Messrs.  Richard  Smith  and  Co.,  Ltd., 
Worcester,  had  a  splendid  display  of 
trained  Clematis  in  pots,  and  splendidly 
flowered.  Fine  varieties  were  Sensation, 
Nellie  Moser,  and  Queen  of  St.  Julien. 

Messrs,  John  Waterer  and  Sons,  Ltd., 
Bagshot,  set  up  a  bank  of  their  well 
known  Rhododendrons,  including  Gomer 
Waterer,  Pink  Pearl,  Duchess  of  Con¬ 
naught,  etc. 

Mr.  Wm.  Iceton,  Putney,  had  a  group 
of  Lilv  of  the  Valley,  Azaleas,  etc. 

Mr.’  H.  B.  May,  The  Nurseries,  Upper 
Edmonton,  set  up  a  very  high  bank  of 
Ferns.  The  Davallias,  Stag’s-horns,  Ne¬ 
phrolepis  Whitmanii,  Polypodium  Mayii, 
Nephrolepis  elegantissima,  and  others 
combined  to  make  a  very  effective  display. 

Messrs.  John  Laing  and  Sons,  The  Nur¬ 
series,  Forest  Hill,  London,  staged  a  fine 
bank  of  single  and  double  tuberous  Be¬ 
gonias.  Very  fine  doubles  were  Lady  Lon¬ 
donderry  (white),  Miss  Willmott,  Lady 
Cohen,  Prince  Fushimi  (salmon),  etc. 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham, 
Middlesex,  set  up  a  glorious  bank  of  their 
high  quality  tuberous  Begonias.  Magnifi¬ 
cent  doubles  were  Rhoda  Pope,  Prince 
Fushimi  (bronze  yellow).  Lady  Coventry, 
Patrick  Ainslie,  Ladv  Cromer,  Beatrice 
-Mabbett.  Mrs.  W.  G.  Valentine,  Mrs. 
Arthur  Paget,  and  many  others  equally 
good. 

Messrs.  B.  R.  Davis  and  Sons,  Yeovil, 
also  staged  tuberous  Begonias,  including 
fine  double  varieties,  such  as  Beauty  of 
Salop,  Renown,  Coquette,  etc. 

Mr.  John  R.  Box,  West  Wickham, 
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Kent,  also  had  a  group  of  single  and 
double  tuberous  Begonias  amongst  which 
many  choice  varieties  were  noticeable. 

Messrs.  Blackmore  and  Langdon,  Twer-  - 
ton  Hill  Nursery,  Bath,  also  brought  their 
splendid  strain  of  double  tuberous  Be¬ 
gonias,  though  they  were  later  than  usual 
owing  to  the  lack  of  sunshine.  Very  hand¬ 
some  varieties  were  Princess  May,  Frilled 
Beauty,  Avalanche,  Mamie  Warburton, 
Mrs.  ).  Roby,  etc.  Very  striking  was  a 
seedling  fringed  single  variety. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Gwillim,  Cambria  Nursery, 
New  Eltham,  Kent,  staged  a  bank  of 
tuberous  Begonias  of  a  very  high  order  of 
merit.  Grand  varieties  were  Pride  of 
Eltham,  Owain  Glyndwr,  Mrs.  H.  Harris, 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Gwillim,  Mermaid,  and  many 
others  of  equally  high  quality. 

Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.,  Col¬ 
chester,  had  an  extensive  exhibit  of  Roses. 
Hiawatha,  Lady  Gay,  Crimson  Rambler, 
Waltham  Rambler,  and  others  formed 
pillars  or  arches  in  front  of  which  were 
boxes  of  cut  blooms  and  dwarf  pot  plants 
of  Teas,  Hybrid  Teas  and  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals  forming  a  fine  display.  The  huge 
flowers  of  Rosa  sinica  Anemone  were  very 
striking. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Waters,  The  Nurseries,  Bal- 
combe,  staged  Malmaison  and  American 
Carnations. 

Messrs.  J.  Hill  and  Son,  Barrowfield 
Nurseries,  Lower  Edmonton,  staged  a 
very  high  bank  of  Ferns.  Very  conspicu¬ 
ous  were  Woodwardia  radicans  cristata. 
Polypodium  Schneideri,  Dava.lia  fijiensis 
and  Balantium  culcita. 

Mr.  A.  J.  A.  Bruce,  Chorlton-cum- 
Hardy,  had  a  large  exhibit  of  Sarracenias, 
Venus  Fly  Trap,  and  others.  Tall  Sarra¬ 
cenias  were  S.  Fildersi,  S.  flava  gigantea, 
S.  Farnhami,  etc. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley, 
had  a  large  exhibit  of  Roses,  Cannas,  Epi- 
phyllums,  Calceolarias,  Gloxinias,  and 
Streptocarpus. 

Mr.  William  Iceton  had  Azaleas  and 
Spiraeas  in  tent  No.  4,  and  backed  with 
foliage  plants. 

Messrs.  John  Laing  and  Sons  had  a 
bank  of  Caladiums,  all  well  coloured. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.  had  a  fine 
display  of  American  Carnations  set  up  in 
vases,  baskets  and  on  arches.  Their 
Boronias,  Heaths,  Metrosideros,  and  Ger- 
bera  Jamesoni  were  all  highly  interesting. 

Mr.  Robert  Sydenham,  Tenby  Street. 
Birmingham,  exhibited  a  splendid  collec¬ 
tion  of  Sweet  Peas  in  bunches  set  up  with 
Maidenhair  Fern.  Lovely  varieties  were 
Agnes  Johnston,  Paradise,  Henry  Eck- 
ford,  and  Helen  Lewis. 

Messrs.  John  Peed  and  Son  exhibited  a 
massive  bank  of  Gloxinias  in  32  size  pots. 
The  plants  were  splendidly  flowered. 
Purity,  Empress  of  India.  King  Edward 
VII.,  and  Rudyard  Kipling  were  grand 
varieties. 

Messrs  Thos.  Rochford  and  Sons. 
Broxbourne,  Herts,  showed  a  splendid 
bank  of  Nephrolepis  todeaoides.  the  most 
plumv  and  mossy  Fern  we  have  seen. 

Messrs.  Geo.  Jackman  and  Son.  V  oking. 
staged  a  fine  group  of  Spanish  Irises. 
Pvrethrums,  'Clematis  in  variety,  hybrid 
Aquilegias.  Trollius.  etc. 

Messrs.  Gt.  van  Waveren  and  Kruijff. 
Sassenheim.  Holland,  exhibited  the  new 
Spiraeas  Queen  Alexandra  and  Peach 
Blossom,  with  pink  flowers,  the  last  named 
having  the  denser  panicles. 
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The  long  tent  running  parallel  with  the 
Victoria  Embankment,  the  tour  of  which 
is  commenced  from  the  principal  entrance 
to  the  Gardens,  is  not  now  divided  into 
three  parts  as  formerly,  although  it  is  still 
so  marked  in  the  plan  of  the  exhibition, 
and  exhibits  continue  to  be  catalogued  as 
appearing  in  one  or  other  of  the  three 
divisions.  On  entering  this  tent,  there¬ 
fore,  an  unobstructed  view  is  obtained  of 
the  far-stretching  lines  of  flower-laden 
stages,  the  brilliant  and  variegated  colour¬ 
ing  of  this  huge  collection  of  magnificent 
blooms  being  at  once  impressive  and  de¬ 
lightful. 

The  first  exhibit  that  arrests  attention  is 
that  of  Messrs.  Carter  and  Co.,  of  High 
Holborn,  for  it  is  markedly  conspicuous, 
not  only  by  reason  of  the  large  amount  of 
space  occupied,  but  by  the  very  fine 
quality  of  the  display  made.  This  in¬ 
cluded  the  now  fashionable  Cinerarias, 
for  which  this  firm  have  already  been 
awarded  no  less  than  four  gold  medals  by 
the  Royal  Botanic  Society ;  also  some 
splendid  “Crown  Jewel”  Begonias,  while 
a  gorgeous  mass  of  double  flowering  Lobe¬ 
lias  extorted  admiration  from  every  visi¬ 
tor.  Other  exhibits  by  this  firm  comprised 
excellently  grown  vegetables  and  a  rock- 
work  display,  which  was  distinctly  well 
done. 

Apropos  of  rock  and  alpine  gardening, 
this  branch  of  horticulture  is  undoubtedly 
becoming  more  popular  every  year.  The 
ladies,  more  especially,  would  appear  to 
be  much  in  love  with  this  form  of  garden¬ 
ing,  judging  by  the  very  marked  attention 
they  gave  to  this  class  of  exhibits,  and  by 
the  glowing  words  of  admiration  which  fell 
from  their  fair  lips.  No  less  than  thirteen 
displays  of  rockwork  planted  with  alpine 
and  other  suitable  plants  found  a  place  in 
this  tent  alone,  although  the  premier  ex¬ 
hibit  of  the  kind  was  unquestionably  that 
arranged  in  the  open  garden  by  Messrs. 
Cutbush  and  Son,  and  which  was  awarded 
the  gold  medal.  In  these  thirteen  delight¬ 
ful  little  rock  gardens  there  was  evidence 
of  much  skill  and  ingenuity  in  the  rock- 
work  itself,  and  of  taste  in  the  disposal  of 
the  plants,  and  among  the  best  example 
were  those  of  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons, 
Messrs.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Baker’s  of  Wol¬ 
verhampton,  Messrs.  G.  and  A.  Clark, 
Ltd.,  Perry  of  Enfield,  and  Reuthe  of 
Keston. 

Roses  were  a  very  prominent  feature  in 
this  tent,  and  here  had  congregated  some 
of  the  giants  in  the  art  of  Rose  culture. 
The  decorative  scheme  in  most  of  these 
exhibits  was  a  marked  advance  on  pre¬ 
vious  years,  and  the  arches  and  festoons 
introduced  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
groups  was  strikingly  artistic  and 
'  provided  lovelv  combinations  of  colour. 
A  wreath  of  climbers  was  to  the  fore  as 
usual,  among  them  Lady  Gay,  Minne¬ 
haha,  Hiawatha,  and  many  others. 
Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Son,  of  Waltham 
Cross,  obtained  an  award  of  merit  for  a 
new  hybrid  perpetual,  Dr.  William  Gor¬ 
don,  a  flower  not  unlike  Mrs.  John  Laing 
and  Gabriel  Luizet.  Mr.  G.  Mount,  of 
Canterbury,  staged  a  magnificent  lot,  in¬ 
cluding  a  dainty  little  Austrian  copper- 
coloured  Brier,  which  were  awarded  a  gold 
medal,  and  the  Roses  shown  by  Messrs. 
Frank  Cant  and  Co.  were  awarded  a 
silver  cup.  Hobbies,  Limited,  had  a  large 
display  at  the  far  end  of  the  tent  and 
showed  all  the  old  favourites,  including 
the  much  admired  new  single  wichuraiana 


Paradise,  with  its  beautiful  pink  blooms 
and  very  distinct  form.  Messrs.  Bide  and 
Sons’  new  hybrid  perpetual,  Queen  of 
Spain,  was  seen  to  perfection.  This 
grand  Rose  is  a  seedling  fiom  Antoine 
Rivoire,  and  has  the  scent  of  Souv.  de  la 
Malmaison,  the  colour  being  pale  flesh. 
Messrs.  Bide  have  had  a  great  run  on  this 
Rose  during  the  present  season,  having 
sold  1,500  plants  since  April  last.  Rose 
Mme.  N.  Levavasseur,  exhibited  by  Messrs 
Levavasseur  and  Sons,  of  Orleans,  is  a 
charming  dwarf  perpetual  flowering  poly- 
antha  Rose,  much  resembling  Dorothy  Per¬ 
kins  ;  it  is  a  grand  Rose  for  massing  and 
forcing.  Very  fine  were  the  Roses  staged 
by  Messrs.  Ben  Cant  and  Sons,  who  claim 
to  have  the  best  stock  of  these  flowers  in 
the  kingdom,  by  Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Son 
and  Messrs.  Chas.  Turner  and  T.  S. 
Ware,  Ltd. 

It  is  declared  in  some  quarters  that  the 
supremacy  of  the  Rose  is  about  to  be  seri¬ 
ously  challenged  by  the  Carnation. 
Whether  that  be  so  or  not,  the  Carnation 
is  undoubtedly  a  strong  rival  of  the  Rose, 
and  the  superb  specimens  seen  at  this 
show  were  certainly  never  surpassed  on 
any  similar  occasion.  These  charming 
creations  were  staged  by  a  large  number 
of  growers,  those  in  the  tent  under  notice 
including  Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath,  Ltd.,  Bell 
and  Sheldon,  Heath  and  Son,  Hugh  Low 
and  Co.,  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Jasi  Veitch  and 
Sons,  S.  Mortimer,  H.  Burnett,  C.  Engel- 
mann,  F.  Tapper,  and  A.  F.  Dutton. 
Perhaps  the  Anglo-American  section  were 
best  represented,  although  Malmaisons 
were  very  strong.  The  American  varieties 
most  in  evidence  were  the  brilliant  pink 
Aristocrat,  My  Maryland,  a  fine  white, 
Britannia,  a  large  glowing  scarlet  bloom, 
and  the  very  handsome  Helen  M.  Gould. 
An  exceptionally  grand  display  was  that 
of  Mr.  A.  F.  Dutton,  who  claims  to  have 
the  largest  amount  of  glass  devoted  to  this 
flower  of  any  Ann  in  England,  and  who 
showed  some  remarkably  promising  seed¬ 
lings  about  which  we  may,  before  long, 
hear  more.  Messrs.  Heath  and  Son 
showed  a  fine  new  seedling,  Gwladys,  of 
a  rich  brilliant  velvety  dark  crimson 
colo'ur,  with  smooth  round  petals  and  very 
fragrant.  Other  new  Carnations  in  this 
section  are  Fiancee,  fully  as  large  as  En¬ 
chantress,  brilliant  rose ;  Glendale,  in¬ 
troduced  in  March  last ;  Highworth,  raised 
from  the  same  pod  of  seed  as  Gwladys ; 
Mrs.  Lucy  Robinson,  very  large,  perfectly 
white  flowers,  and  Plenty,  white,  streaked 
with  bright  scarlet  lines.  A  five-year-old 
specimen  plant  of  Princess  of  Wales,  a 
.Malmaison,  carrying  fifty-three  blooms, 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Hugh  Lolw  and  Co., 
indicated  the  highest  culture  of  this  flower. 

Sweet  Peas  are  as  popular  now  as  they 
have  even  been,  and  there  are  no  signs 
that  this  beautiful  annual  will  become  less 
of  a  favourite  in  the  future.  Many  of  the 
best  known  growers  had  displays  in  this 
tent  such  as  Eckford,  Breadmore,  Svden- 
ham,  Dobbie,  Jones,  and  King.  All  the 
b’ooms  shown  were  exceptionally  good 
specimens  and  in  splendid  condition. 
Breadmore's  Etta  Dyke  and  Audrey  were 
much  admired,  and  will  take  a  deal  of 
beating.  It  is  too  early  yet  to  know  what 
the  leading  raisers  of  Sweet  Peas,  are 
going  to  introduce  this  year,  but  it  is 
understood  there  are  manv  pleasant  sur¬ 
prises  in  store  for  the  public,  yet  at  the 
same  time  this  charming  and  very  useful 
flower  has  been  brought  to  such  perfec¬ 


tion  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  where  th 
100m  is  for  any  further  great  improve 
ment.  But  time  alone  will  show. 

The  striking  displays  of  Tulips  am 
other  spring  flowers  diet  not  suffer  so-  mucl 
from  the  heat  this  year  as  they  did  last 
but  by  the  third  day  they  began  to  shor 
signs  of  distress.  Glorious  masses  of  thesi 
flowers  were  staged  by  Messrs.  Hogg  anc 
Robertson,  Ltd.,  Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath, 
Ltd.,  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and  Sons,  Ltd. 
Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  and  the  Hon.  A.  H.  T.  dr 
Montmorency.  For  their  Tulip  Gorgeou. 
Messrs.  Dickson  were  granted  an  award  0 
merit.  The  Darwin  and  May-flowering 
garden  Tulips  of  this  firm  have  earned  < 
wide  and  great  distinction,  and  the  mag 
nificent  specimens  shown  well  deserved  ths 
encomiums  bestowed  on  them.  Hogganc 
Robertson’s  display  was  also  most  effec 
tive.  Conspicuous  among  the  Darwir 
Tulips  were  Clara  Butt,  Massenet,  Whits 
Queen,  La  Tulip  Noire,  Medusa,  anc 
Mme.  Krelage ;  and  among  the  May 
flowering  varieties,  the  gorgeous  Sunset 
the  French  beauty  Columbus,  Doris,  anc 
Ixioides. 

Glowing  patches  of  colour  wTere  providec 
by  the  Pelargoniums  of  Messrs.  Carter 
Page  and  Co.,  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Messrs 
Heath  and  Son,  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Mr 
T.  A.  Hummerton,  and  other  growers 
Hummerton’s  Pride  of  Essex  is  a  beauty 

The  charming  St.  Brigicl  Anemones  0 
Messrs.  Reamsbottom  and  Co.,  drew  ; 
great  deal  of  attention,  the  mixed  scarle 
and  other  shades  proving  highly  effective 
Amongst  the  double  varieties  very  beauti 
ful  were  King  of  Salmon,  Bon  Bleu,  anc 
Evardine,  of  a  delicate  mauve  lilac.  Some 
fine  Anemones  were  also  shown  by  Messrs 
Gilbert  and  Son,  Mr.  J.  Harris  and  Mr 
N.  Lowis. 

There  were  a  number  of  magnificen 
displays  of  herbaceous  plants,  admirabh 
arranged,  notably  those  by  Messrs.  Bar 
.and  Sons,  Messrs.  W.  Bull  and  Sons 
Messrs.  Jackman  and  Son,  Messrs.  Pau 
and  Son.,  Messrs.  R.  and  C.  Smith,  Ltd. 
and  others.  The  last-mentioned  firm  re 
ceived  a  silver  medal  for  Clematis.  The 
newer  sorts  of  the  lanuginosa  section  in 
elude’  Nellie  Moser,  white  striped  wit! 
pink,  and  King  Edward  VII.,  a  pinkisl 
mauve. 

The  Ixias  and  .Tritonias  sent  by  Major 
General  B.  Campbell,  of  Guernsey,  made 
a  very  distinguished  display,  while  a  selec 
lot  of  Ixias,  Irises  and  Gladiolus  wa; 
shown  by  Mr.  Frank  Lilley,  also*  of  Guern 
sey.  Mr.  Lilley  makes  a  speciality  o 
Gladiolus,  and  the  blooms  he  had  stagec 
were  as  fine  as  any  ever  exhibited.  Baker’: 
(Wolverhampton)  Aquilegias  demandec 
inspection  by  their  beauty;  among  the 
best  Were  -Queenie,  corolla  cream  wit! 
pale  blue  calyx,  and  The  Bride,  a  grand 
pure  white  self.  Dobbie  and  Co.’s  Aquile 
gias  were  also  excellent,  as  were  their 
Pansies  and  Violas. 

(To  be  concluded.) 

- - 

Linnaeus. 

Of  “The  Father  of  Modern  Botany. 
Carl  Linnaeus,  whose  bi-centenary  ha 
just  been  celebrated,  it  has  been  truh 
said  that  he  found  biologv  a  chaos,  anc 
left  it  a  cosmos.  He  was  the  first  tc 
popularise  the  study  of  botany  in  Europ< 
bv  establishing  the  custom  of  using  for  r 
plant  a  second  or  specific  name  in  addi 
tion  to  the  generic  name  under  whicl 
every  specimen  was  then  only  known. 
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She  \u  xhe  Sasdexv 

When  to  the  garden  of  untroubled  thought 
I  came  of  late,  and  saw  the  open  door, 
And  wished  again  to  enter,  and  explore 
The  sweet,  wild  ways  with  stainless  bloom 
inwrought, 

And  bowers  of  innocence  with  beauty 
fraught, 

It  seemed  some  purer  voice  must  speak 
before 

I  dared  to  tread  that  garden  loved  of 
yore, 

That  Eden  lost  unknown  and  found  un¬ 
sought. 

Then  just  within  the  gate  I  saw  a  child — 
A  stranger  child,  yet  to  my  heart  most 
dear ; 

He  held  his  hands  to  me,  and  softly 
smiled 

W  ith  eyes  that  knew  no  shade  of  sin  or 
fear : 

“Come  in,”  he  said,  “and  play  awhile 
with  me  ; 

am  the  little  child  you  used  to  be.” 

— Henry  Van  Dyke. 
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Summer  Treatment  of  Violets. 

Now  that  the  bedding  out  for  the  sum¬ 
mer  has  been  completed  there  is  time  to 
look  round  and  give  attention  elsew'here. 
I  will  suppose  that  my  earlier  directions 
have  been  followed,  and  that  the  end  of 
April  or  the  beginning  of  May  saw  the 
making  of  new  Violet  beds  ■where  neces¬ 
sary,  and  the  planting  of  rooted  offsets, 
or  the  dividing  of  old  plants.  So  far  so 
good.  The  present  work  consists  in  keep¬ 
ing  them  free  from  weeds,  watered  when 
necessary,  and  the  runners  pinched  off  as 
often  as  they  form.  This  treatment,  if 
the  soil  is  all  that  it  should  be,  will  give 
us  capital  plants  to  deal  with  in  the 
autumn.  Remember,  Violets  give  us 
blossom  at  Christmas,  at  least,  such  ex¬ 
cellent  varieties  as  the  beautiful  double- 
flowered  Parene  de  Toulouse,  with  no 
more  protection  than  a  cold  frame  in  a 
sunny  position.  I  picked  a  large  bunch 
myself  last  Christmas  morning,  so  feel 
that  I  am  not  placing  tempting,  but  im¬ 
practical,  ideas  before  my  readers. 

Seeds  to  Sow. 

Have  you  sown  your  Carnation  seed  for 
next  year’s  flowering  ?  Well  done,  if  you 
have,  but  if  not,  there  is  no  time  to  lose. 
Carnations  belong  to  the  choicest,  and  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  types  of  flowers,  so 
that  they  may  well  be  classed  with  the 
Lily  and  the  Rose.  Colouring,  foliage, 
habit,  length  of  flowering — all  are  excel¬ 
lent,  and,  wonderful  to  relate,  the  Car¬ 
nation  is  a  capital  plant  for  the  town  gar¬ 
dens,  and  the  London  suburbs.  I  like 
best  to  sow  the  seed  in  boxes  very  thinly, 
and  keep  these  until  the  seedlings  have 
made  their  second  pair  of  leaves  in  a  cold- 
house  that  has  proper  means,  of  keeping 
out  a  too.  fierce  sun.  After  this  stage  has 
been  reached,  the  seedlings  should  be 
planted  outside  in  a  warm  sunny  position, 
and  the  soil,  if  very  heavy,  should  have 
a  little  silver-sand  added  to  it.  Such 
treatment  should  mean  that  the  young 
plants  will  be  ready  to  be  transferred  to 
their  flowering  quarters  early  in  October. 
But,  as  I  said  before,  the  time  is  getting 
away,  and  it  should  not  be  delayed. 

Pot  Plants. 

Such  subjects  as  Deutzias,  Cytisuses, 
•Diplacus,  and  others  of  a  woody  nature, 
benefit  by  being  planted  out  in  the 
warmest  and  sunniest  border  the  garden 
affords,  and,  failing  that,  the  pots  con¬ 
taining  them  should  now  be  stood  in  the 
open  air  for  the  summer  months.  I  al¬ 
ways  like  to  reckon  on  a  few  annuals 
growing  as  pot  subjects,  and  in  the  bed¬ 
ding  out,  generally,  pot  up  a  few  surplus 
plants.  Balsams  are  especially  useful, 


and  this  year  I  have  the  luck  to  have  some 
plants  grown  from  seed  sent  from  the 
Transvaal.  I  expect  them  to  be  better 
than  English-ripened  seed,  and  mention 
the  fact,  to  show  what  additional  interest 
it  gives  to  our  hobby  even  to  vary  in  any 
way  the  humdrum  way.  At  the  same 
time,  I  have  Gazania  that  has  been  sent 
me  by  the  same  kindly  and  unknown  cor¬ 
respondent.  Even  seed  grown  in  other 
climates  titan  ours  is  an  additional  in¬ 
terest,  and  one  many  of  us  with  friends 
abroad  can  indulge  in. 

Edelweiss. 

There  is  the  charm  and  sentiment  over 
and  above  the  beauty  and  interest  of  this 
plant.  Everyone  who  attempts  to  grow  a 
collection  of  alpines  should,  I  think,  add 
this  to  the  number,  especially  as  it  is  quite 
easy  to  rear  from  seed.  I  need  scarcely 
say  that  in  seeking  this  plant  in  the  seed 
catalogues  we  must  look  for  it  under  the 
title  Leontopodium  alpinum.  V  hen 
planted  out  it  should  have  a  sunny  and 
well-drained  position,  this  last  being  an 
essential  matter. 

Violas. 

It  is  never  out  of  season  to  sow  Viola 
seed,  and  by  sowing  three  or  four  times 
in  the  year  we  ought  to  manage  to  have 
Violas  in  blossom  pretty  well  throughout 
the  twelve  months.  I  have  seen  them 
buried  under  January  snow  one  day,  and 
the  next  look  as  fresh  and  beautiful  hs 
ever  in  full  blossom. 

Various  Sowings. 

I  like  the  present  month  to  sow  a  batch 
of  Primulas,  Cinerarias,  Streptocarpus, 
and  other  plants  of  a  like  tender  nature, 
and,  where  there  is' but  slight  heat  afforded 
during  the  winter,  I  have  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  an  early  June  sowing  is  much 
more  satisfactory  as  well  as  easier  to  bring 
through  the  winter  than  earlier  sowings. 
And,  by  the  by,  I  mean  to  make  the  ex¬ 
periment,  and  as  it  seems  an  interesting 
one  worth  naming,  to  my  readers,  of  grow¬ 
ing  a  batch  of  late-sown  Cineraria  plants 
for  bedding  purposes  in  a  cool  position 
next  summer.  Cinerarias  have  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  used  thus,  and  I  do  not  see  why 
thev  should  not  figure  much  more  largely 
as  summer  plants  than  they  do. 

F'.  Norfolk. 


No  Penny  Packets  Then! 

Little  packets  of  precious  seeds  were 
sent  as  presents  to  German  princelings 
by  special  couriers,  and  Burgundian  en¬ 
voys  are  known  to  have  carried  certain 
seeds  to  Holland  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
when  Holland  was  ruled  by  a  Duke  of 
Burgrundv. 
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Conservatory. 


It  may  be  interesting  to  readers  of  the 
Gardening  World  to  hear  how  I  ar¬ 
ranged  and  managed  a  little  fernery  and 
conservator)'  combined. 

Originally  there  was  a  tool  shed  be¬ 
tween  the  walls  of  our  own  and  our  neigh¬ 
bour's  house,  about  7ft.  by  4ft.  As  our 
dining-room  is  4ft.  wider  than  the  draw¬ 
ing-room,  we  arranged  an  entrance  into 
the  passage  from  the  former  room.  We 
put  up  a  slanting  roof  of  glass  and  at  the 
end  of  7ft.  the  conservatory  proper  com¬ 
mences,  which  is  about  12ft.  by  9ft.  This 
little  glass  passage  is  kept  very  warm  and 
sheltered,  from  the  fact  of  its  being  be¬ 
tween  the  sides  of  the  houses  and  because 
our  neighbour’s  kitchen  helps  to  form  one 
-of  its  sides,  so  we  came  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  it  was  the  very  place  for  Ferns, 
as  it  was  not  light  enough  for  flowers. 

The  floor  was  tiled  and  a  border  was 
made  about  ift.  wide  in  which  was 
planted  Creeping  Moss,  which  forms  a 
carpet  of  green.  A  shelf  was  placed  all 
down  one  side  about  3ft.  high,  from  which 
were  hanging  Ferns  in  baskets,  just  the 
ordinary  greenhouse  Ferns  that  can  be 
bought  for  2d.  or  3d.  a  tiny  pot.  These 
helped  to  hide  the  ugly  bare  wall.  On 
the  shelf  are  grouped  pots  of  Ferns, 
Pteris,  different  varieties,  Adiantums  of 
many  kinds;  different  varieties  of  Maiden¬ 
hair,  and  many  others  which,  if  bought 
voung,  will  have  much  more  chance  of 
success  than  larger  specimens.  From 
this  side  of  the  roof  hang  large  baskets 
of  virgin  cork,  and  the  Ferns  do  splen¬ 
didly  in  them.  I  have  only  lost  two, 
and  I  have  over  eight  of  these  baskets. 
The}'  are  from  time  to  time  fed  with  fresh 
moss  and  jadoo.  The  Maidenhair  Ferns 
do  especially  well. 

On  the  other  side,  which  is  of  course 
our  own  wall,  nails  are  driven  in  to  the 
pannelling  of  wood,  which  is  about  5ft. 
up,  and  brackets  holding  little  Ferns, 
while  on  the  floor  stand  Ferns  of  different 
sizes.  A  shelf  is  also  fixed  this  side  about 
6T,^ft.  up,  and  on  this  also  virgin  cork 
baskets  stand,  and  cuttings  do  well  here. 
As  the  side  of  the  roof  is  much  higher, 
we  have  induced  a  beautiful  scarlet  Gera¬ 
nium  to  climb  above  the  shelf ;  it  starts 
in  the  conservatory  and  is  a  thing  of 
beauty,  while  all  through  the  winter  we 
pick  blossoms  from  it.  Aspidistras  and 
cool  greenhouse  Palms  such  as  Latania 
borbonica  all  do  well  on  the  floor.  I  have 
a  Smilax  which  I  train  up  the  roof,  and 
a  very  large  pot  of  Asparagus  droops  from 
its  large  wire  basket. 

Now,  of  course.  Ferns  want  a  great  deal 
of  attention,  and  I  am  very  fond  of  them, 
and  of  flowers  also.  I  spend  a  lot  of  time 
with  them  every  spring.  I  turn  up  the 
earth  in  each  pot  with  a  fork  and  add  good 
Fern  earth  or  jadoo,  and  occasionally  I 
water  with  soot  water,  as  it  gives  vigour 
to  the  plant  and  imparts  a  healthy  green 
to  the  foliage.  The  real  watering  I  give 
bv  a  long  hose  with  a  rose  at  the  end, 
and  in  hot  weather  I  keep  the  ground 


cool  by  throwing  water  down.  In  the 
winter  I  of  course  water  sparingly  with  a 
water-can. 

The  little  fernery  has  four  side  lights 
and  one  top  one,  and  is  very  well  built 
and  quite  separate  from  our  neighbour’s 
house.  The  conservatory  proper  is  always 
bright  with  flowers,  and  I  have  never  yet 
found  one  to  interfere  with  the  other. 
There  are  many  people  who  have  a 
similar  place  and  would  like  to  do  some¬ 
thing  with  it.  I  hope  I  have  been  of 
some  use  to  them.  Our  dining-room 
faces  due  north,  and  by  opening  a  door 
intoi  this  little  passage  we  have  brought 
sunlight  into  what  was  a  very  dull  room. 

I  bought  nearly  all  my  Ferns  from  a 
reliable  nursery ;  true  they  were  only  shell 
specimens,  but  they  were  the  best,  as  they 
are  everlasting  plants  if  not  grossly  mis¬ 
managed.  It  is  always  best  to  try  a  good 
sort,  and  most  kinds  increase  readily  by 
division  of  roots.,  Many  of  my  Maiden¬ 
hair  F erns  I  have  had  for  nearly  twenty 
years.  Of  course  they  have  to  be  close 
together,  as  I  have  not  much  room,  so 
that  I  often  find  seedlings  which  I  care¬ 
fully  transplant. 

Taffy. 


-  Q.  W.  - 

Prize  Competitions. 


GENERAL  CONDITIONS. — Competitors  must 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular 
paid  contributors  to  THE  GARDENING 
WORLD  or  other  gardening  journals  are  de¬ 
barred  from  entering,  but  occasional  con¬ 
tributors  may  compete.  The  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  ot  the  competitor  must  appear  on  each 
article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right 
to  reproduce,  in  any  way,!  any  article  or  photo¬ 
graph  sent  for  competition.  The  conditions 
applying  to  each  competition  should  be  care¬ 
fully  read. 


WEEKLY 

PRIZES. 

A  PRIZE  OFTEN  SHILLINGS  will  be  given 
for  the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  para¬ 
graph  or  article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but 
value  rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in 
making  fhe  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Com¬ 
petition,”  and  post  not  later  than  the  Monday 
folk  wing  date  of  issue.  Entries  received  later 
thin  Tuesday  (first  post  )  will  be  left  over  until 
the  following  week. 

Two  prizes  of  2s.  6d.  will  be  awarded  each 
week  for  the  two  best  letters,  not  exceeding 
150  words,  on  any  interesting  gardening  sub¬ 
ject. 


RESULTS  OF 
LAST  WEEK’S 
COMPETITIONS. 

Some  of  the  best  papers  in  this  competition 
are  too  long,  and  we  desire  readers  to  keep 
within  a  column. 

The  prize  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “  H.  Arnold  ”  for  the  article  on 

A  Chat  about  Herbaceous  Borders,”  page  378. 

In  the  Prize  Letter  Competition  a  prize  was 
awarded  to  “James  L.  Gray”  for  the  article 
on  “ Doronicums  in  the  Greenhouse”;  and 
„  another  to  “  Salsafj'  ”  for  the  article  on 
“Salsafy  and  Scorzonera,”  page  380. 


Apricots 


.  .  .  And  Their  .  .  . 

Summer  Treatment, 

This  delicious  fruit  deserves  every  ei 
couragement  where  trees  can  be  grow: 

I  am  aware  this  is  not  in  every  garde: 
In  many  it  cannot  be  done.  Mai 
growers  get  disappointed  throuc 
branches  dying,  etc.  I  am  apt  to  thir 
if  more  thought  were  given  to  them  tl 
failures  would  be  less.  In  this  gard< 
the  soil  and  situation  are  by  no  means  tl 
best,  being  very  low,  with  a  most  unsu: 
able  soil  naturally.  Still,  we  have  on 
missed  one  crop  in  19  years,  our  large 
number  being  130  dozen.  Fruit  from  th 
wall  has  obtained  a  distinction  at  the  Ho 
ticultural  Hall,  London. 

Our  border  is  made  with  chalk,  this  b 
ing  about  6  inches  thick.  On  this  is  fro 
12  to  1 8  inches  of  sandy  loam,  with  0 
dinary  garden  soil.  From  lack  of  spa 
we  have  to  crop  every  inch  of  the  bord 
with  one  or  more  crops.  Every  year  v 
remove  the  surface  soil,  adding  a  goc 
coat  of  manure  near  the  roots  during  tl 
early  months  of  the  year,  returning  fre: 
soil  from  an  open  quarter  of  the  garde 
From  having  to  crop  the  border  we  mal 
a  rule  to  give  it  several  soakings  of  wat 
from  a  hose.  When  the  early  vegetabl 
are  gone  we  give  a  good  dressing  of  ar 
ficial  manure,  watering  it  to  the  root 
This  is  about  the  time  they  have  finishi 
stoning.  It  is  astonishing  how  this  hel 
them  to  swell  their  fruit.  We  make 
point  not  to  allow  them  to  be  dry  at  tl 
roots  in  summer.  I  am  convinced  whe 
the  borders  are  thin  they  need  mu< 
water  at  this  time. 

Regarding  summer  pruning,  I  ha- 
come  to  regard  pinching  the  your 
growth  .to  3  or  4  leaves  necessary,  ebcce 
where  growth  is  needed  to  fill  the  wa' 
We  have  now  (end  of  April)  spur  shoo 
with  six  or  eight  fruits  on  them,  and  muc 
thinning  is  needed.  We  eventually  kei 
planting  as  soon  as  branches  die  0: 
training  the  shoots  to  fill  the  wall  regar. 
less  of  shape,  thus  keeping  the  wa 
covered.  Our  frees  have  a  gLass  coppit 
and  covered  in  front  with  curtains. 

Con. 

- -M-f - 

The  Journal  of  the  B.G.A. 

The  Executive  Council  of  the  Britis 
Gardeners’  Association,  which  body  v 
are  pleased  to  hear  is  increasing  in  men 
bership,  have  issued  the  first  number  ( 
a  monthly  journal  which  is  to  be  tl) 
official  organ  of  the  Society.  “Tb 
Journal  of  the  British  Gardeners’ Associ; 
tion”  will  have  “for  its  sole  object  the  we 
fare  of  the  gardener  and  the  promotion  1 
his  interests,  no  matter  whether  he  hoh 
a  commercial,  private,  or  public  appoin 
ment.  ”  In  addition  to  notices  of  mee 
ings  of  the  B.G.A.  and  official  inform, 
tion,  the  journal  contains  a  number  « 
well-written  articles  of  special  interest  ' 
gardeners  and  a  useful  exposition  of  tl 
Prevention  of  Corruption  Act.  Tl 
journal,  which  is  published  at  3d.,  may  1 
obtained  of  Mr.  J.  Weathers,  hon.  seer' 
tarv  of  the  B.G.A.,  Talbot  Villa,  Talb< 
Road,  Isle  worth,  W. 
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Phlox. 


[(Phlox  amoena). 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  Phloxes 
n  cultivation  know  that  they  range 
hrough  a  great  variety  of  heights  from 
he  prostrate  P.  subulata  to  the  giant 
orms  of  P.  paniculata  known  as  late 
>hloxes.  They  almost  follow  one  an- 
ither  in  the  same  order  with  regard  to 
heir  flowering  time.  P.  amoena,  being 
mongst  the  dwarfest,  is  also  one  of  the 
■artiest  and  therefore  useful  for  spring 
■edding  during  April  and  May.  Owing 
0  its  dwarf  habit,  it  may  be  used  as  an 
do-ino-  to  beds  of  Tulips  or  Daffodils, 
r°it  may  be  employed  for  filling  small 
ound  beds  in  which  standard  Roses  are 
lanted.  Those  who  have  a  liking  for 
ockwork  will  find  it  extremely  useful  for 
lanting  in  the  broad  patches  where 
reeping  subjects  are  not  required.  The 
lant  is  not  only  dwarf,  but  as  erect  as 
hown  in  the  accompanying  illustration  of 
plant  which  flowered  in  the  Alpine 
louse  at  Kew.  Some  of  the  outer  shoots 
re  lying  down  in  the  pots,  but  that  is 
ue  to  its  being  grown  under  glass, 
.bout  4  in.  is  the  average  height  of  the 
lant,  and  it  bears  a  profusion  of  deep 
ose  flowers,  which  are  every  whit  as 
umerous  out  of  doors  as  under  glass. 

- - 

A - 

SPLENDID 
GROUP  OF 

JDONTOGLOSSUMS. 


The  accompanying  illustration  repre- 
;nts  a  group  of  Odontoglossums,  consist- 
lg  chiefly  of  valuable  varieties  of  O. 
rispum  exhibited  by  N.  C.  Cookson, 
isq.,  Oakwood,  Wylam-on- Tyne,  at  the 
leeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
n  the  14th  ult.  A  Silver  Gilt  Medal  was 
warded  this  fine  group  on  the  occasion 
tentioned. 

1  The  two  finest  and  most  valuable  varie- 
es  exhibited  were  0.  crispum  Fearnley 
ander  and  0.  c.  Leonard  Perfect.  Not 
veryone,  perhaps,  would  have  selected 
lese  two  as  the  finest  in  the  collection, 
ecause  several  others  were  so  handsomely 
marked  that  only  a  connoiseur  would  have 
assed  them  over  for  the  two  we  mention. 
I.  c.  Fearnley  Sander  was  heavily 
lotched  with  purple  on  a  fretwork  of 
'  hite,  while  the  purple  itself  was  over¬ 
did  with  golden-brown.  The  sepals  of 
'.  c.  Leonard  Perfect  had  a  large  light 
rown  blotch  on  the  centre  of  each.  The 
etals,  on  the  contrary,  had  a  large  arch 
f  purple  shaded  with  brown,  while  the 
[ps  and  the  broad  edges  were  white. 

Other  very  charming  and  striking  varie- 
es  included  O.  c.  Marie,  having  round 
lotches  of  bright  reddish  purple  arranged 
1  groups.  In  the  same  group  was  O.  c. 
rederick,  having  its  flowers  heavily 
!  lotched  with  deep  purple-brown.  A 
ower  of  a  different  type  was  O.  c.  Abner 
1  assal,  having  jagged  sepals  and  petals 
;  savily  blotched  with  brown-purple.  O.  c. 
ustice  had  rich  maroon-purple  blotches 


Phlox  amoena. 


[ Maclaren  and  Sons. 


on  a  white  ground.  A  very  charming  form 
of  O.  andersonianum  had  its  flowers  richly 
blotched  with  red  on  a  creamy-white 
ground,  being  one  of  the  most  charming 
of  its  class.  Choice,  also,  was  Cattleya 
Schroderae  alba.  Although  not  new,  the 
above  are  highly  cherished,  and  Mr.  H.  J. 
Chapman,  the  gardener,  flowers  them  well 
every  year. 

Death  of  Dr.  Masters. 

It  is  with  extreme  regret  that  we  learn 
of  the  death  of  Dr.  Majxwell  Tylden  Mas¬ 
ters,  F.R.S.,  late  Editor  of  our  esteemed 
contemporary,  “The  Gardeners’  Chron¬ 
icle.”  ‘After  an  illness  extending  over  one 
month  he  passed  quietly  away  at  his  resi¬ 
dence  at  Ealing,  Middlesex,  on  the  30th 
May.  F orty-one  years  ago  he  became  part 
Editor  of  the  horticultural  journal  with 
which  his  name  has  been  intimately  asso¬ 
ciated  ever  since.  Concerning  his  life¬ 
long  labours  in  the  service  of  horticulture 
we  will  say  something  in  our  next  issue. 


Gloxinias 

and  Begonias. 

Cultural 
Notes.  . 

If  the  tubers  of  Gloxinias  are  in  a  dry 
state,  or,  if  they  have  been  resting  in  a 
cool  greenhouse,  they  should  be  started  in 
a  warm  house  or  pit.  They  will  start 
where  there  is  warmth  and  soon  make  pn> 
gress.  To  push  them  on  quickly  they 
should  have  a  night  temperature  approach¬ 
ing  60  deg.  Fahr.,  and  be  moistened  with 
tepid  water.  I  prefer  to  start  Gloxinias 
in  pots.  Begonias  will  do  very  well  placed 
somewhat  thickly  in  boxes  at  first,  to  be 
potted  off  later,  when  breaking  into 
growth.  Some  people  start  them  in  light 
stuff  such  as  cocoa  fibre,  but  I  prefer  to 
use  the  same  kind  of  soil  in  which  they 
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will  be  potted  later.  Gloxinias  like  a  little 
peat  and  a  free  admixture  of  sand  at  the 
beginning,  but  later  on  they  should  be 
worked  into  stronger  stuff.  An  ideal  com¬ 
post  for  Gloxinias  at  the  start  would  be 
equal  parts  of  peat  and  turfy  loam  with 
a  tenth  part  of  sharp  sand.  When  they 
are  making  roots  'freely,  shift  them  into 
larger  pots,  and  substitute  leaf-mould  or 
very  old  manure  for  the  peat,  but  use  good 
loam,  turfy  in  texture  to  the  extent  of  one 
half.  I  have  had  Gloxinias  three  feet  over 
the  foliage  in  7m.  pots.  Begonias  will 
grow  well  in  rich  loam  of  an  open  turfy 
character.  When  these  are  grown  for  the 
open  garden  they  may  be  potted  from  the 
boxes  into  3m.  pots,  and  at  the  end  of 
May,  or  early  in  June,  they  will  be  strong 
plants  in  flower,  that  will  make  some  little 
show  at  once.  Gloxinias  will,  of  course, 
only  be  satisfactory  under  glass  in  this 
country,  but  when  they  come  into  flower, 
say  in  June,  they  will  do  in  the  con¬ 
servatory  or  greenhouse.  They  want  care¬ 
ful  watering,  but,  like  all  other  plants, 
when  well  rooted,  a  weak  stimulant  will 
help  them  when  the  flower  buds  are  form¬ 
ing.  Gloxinias  are  easily  raised  from 
seed  in  a  forcing  house  with  a  night  tem¬ 
perature  of  not  less  than  60  deg.  Fahr. 
The  seeds  are  very  small,  and  should  be 
covered  very  lightly  with  sand  and  a  piece 
of  glass  laid  over  the  top  of  the  pot,  and 
be  watched  daily,  and  the  wants  of  seed¬ 
lings  attended  to  when  necessary.  It  is 
not  that  much  attention  is  required,  but 
sand  at  the  top  should  not  be  permitted 
to  get  dust  dry,  especiallv  when  the  seeds 
are  germinating.  This  in  fact,  may  be 
said  of  all  seed,  for  if  they  get  dust  dry 
during  the  process  of  germination  the 
plants  will  perish  in  infancv. 

A.  V.  Parratt. 

Farnham. 

- - 


Anemone  angulosa. 


Similar  in  many  respects  to  the  Hepati- 
cas,  Anemone  angulosa  and  its  varieties 
constitute  a  lovely  and  interesting -group 
of  dwarf,  spring-flowering  plants  for  bor¬ 
der  or  rockery.  The  plant  is  considerably 
larger  in  all  its  parts  than  A.  Hepatica, 
the  leaves  and  blossoms  being  about  twice 
the  size.  The  type  produces  sky-blue 
flowers,  but  varieties  are  in  cultivation 
which  bear  flowers  of  rich  dark  blue,  pale 
lilac,  rose,  and  white.  All  are  charming, 
and  a  group  embracing  all  the  shades  of 
colour  is  a  delightful  possession.  A  b.av 
at  the  foot  of  a  rockery  filled  with  varieties 
of  A.  angulosa  would  be  bright  from  Feb¬ 
ruary  until  May,  and  the  quantity  of 
flowers  produced  in  that  time  is  pro¬ 
digious.  A  fairly  rich  soil  containing 
some  peat  is  what  the  plant  revels  in,  and 
if  the  place  is  fairly  moist,  or  kept  well 
watered  during  summer,  the  crowns  will 
increase  in  size  and  number  from  vear  to 
year.  Those  who  take  delight  in  growing 
alpine  and  kindred  plants  in  pots  or  pans 
will  find  A.  angulosa  a  most  interesting 
and  pleasing  subject. 

Heather  Bell. 
- - 

The  Carnation. 

All  Carnations  descend  from  that 
ancient  delight,  the  Pink,  a  native  of 
Southern  Europe,  which  the  Romans,  are 
said  to  have  grown. 


Lobelia  tenuior. 

This  is  such  a  lovely  subject,  providing 
pots-  of  tall  blue  flowers,  that  I  am  sur¬ 
prised  at  so  seldom  seeing  it  mentioned. 
As  it  is  of  as  easy  culture  as  any  other 
Lobelia,  and  produces  its  comparatively 
large  blue,  white-eyed  flowers  so  freely, 
it  ought  to  be  largely  grown  for  grouping 
amongst  Geraniums,  Marguerites,  etc.  It 
is  effective,  too,  for  indoor  decoration,  al¬ 
though  it  is  little  use  as  a  cut  flower. 
Small  pots  in  china  bowls  have  a  pretty 
effect.  There  are  many  shades  of  blue, 
from  pale  to  dark,  and  plants  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  verv  moderate  in  price  from  most 
florists. 

•D.  V.  E. 

Worthing. 


Campanula  pyramidalis. 

This  is  a  very  beautiful  perennnial,  and 
being  hardy,  it  can  be  grown  outside 
fairly  easily.  The  seed  should  be  sown 
in  a  very  light  soil  in  a  little  heat,  or 
outside  in  a  frame  would  do.  The  best 
varieties  to  grow  are  the  Syon  House,  blue 
and  white.  If  they  are  pricked  off  as 
seedlings  before  they  become  cramped, 
they  will  make  better  and  stronger  plants. 
They  should  be  potted  on  from  the  seed¬ 
ling  stage  in  6o's,  qS’s,  24's,  and  16’s  or 
flowering  pots.  The  compost  for  the 
flowering  stage  should  consist  of  two  parts 
loam,  one  part  leaf  mould,  a  little  rotten 
manure,  and  some  sand.  They  will  not 
flower  until  the  second  or  third  year. 
Help  should  be  given  them  by  watering 
with  weak  manure  water  daily,  just  before 
flowering.  They  enjoy  overhead  spray¬ 
ing,  and  will  always  keep  a  healthy  foliage 
if  so  treated. 

A.  R.  Gould. 


Chicory. 

Strong  Parsnip-like  roots  of  Chicory 
will,  during  the  winter  and  spring  months, 
produce  a  great  quantity  of  leaves  in  any 
dark  Mushroom  house,  or  shed,  and  these 
being  well  blanched,  and  of  an  agreeably 
bitter  taste,  .are  good  adjuncts  to  the  salad 
bowl.  A  deep,  light,  and  ordinary  rich 
soil  is  suitable  to  the  growth  of  Chicory. 
Drills  running  north  and  south,  fropj.  12 
to  16  inches  apart,  and  about  one  inch 
deep,  should  be  drawn  out.  In  these  sow 
the  seed  thinly  any  time  in  May. 

When  the  young  plants  are  large 
enough  to  handle  they  should  be  thinned 
out  6  inches  apart.  '  Showery  weather 
should  be  chosen  for  this"  operation. 

Thus  treated,  roots  of  Chicory  attain  to 
the  size  of  moderately  large  Carrots.  In 
forcing,  successional  batches  should  be 
put  in  every  10  clays;  a  second  crop  may 
be  obtained  from  the  same  roots,  which, 
however,  will  not  be  so  strong  as' the  first. 

Chicory. 

Hamilton,  N.B. 


Bluebells. 

We  often  hear  of  the  naturalisation  c 
Narcissus,  and  I  must  admit  that  whe 
grown  in  this  way  they  look  very  prett 
but  their  season  is  so  short,  and  when  tht 
are  over,  “what  a  blank.”  To  folic 
these,  I  should  advise  anyone  to  plant  tl 
common  Bluebells  ;  these  come  into  flow 
just  as  the  Narcissus  are  fading,  and  a 
suitable  for  planting  in  any  out  of  tl 
way  place  in  the  garden,  such  as  a  bac 
shrubbery  walk,  under  trees,  or  among  ti 
grass.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  go  to  tl 
woods  at  this  time  of  the  year  and  see  Ik 
nature  has  planted  them,  then  in  tl 
autumn  procure  some  bulbs  and  imita, 
her  as  near  as  possible.  The  Wood  An 
rnone,  too,  is  not  to  be  despised,  ai 
makes  a  fit  companion  for  the  Bluebe 
Mrs.  Dennf.tt. 

Canterbury. 


Grevillsa  robusta. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  useful  decor 
tive  foliage  plants  which  can  be  easi 
raised  from  seed.  The  foliage  is  fer 
like,  being  deeply  cut,  and  the  plant  w 
stand  more  knocking  about  than  man 
If  sown  now  it  will  grow  readily  in 
greenhouse.  Sow  the  seed  in  a  5-iu< 
pot.  using  sandy  soil,  and  water,  and  cov 
with  a  piece  of  glass,  as  this  aids  germin 
tion.  When  the  rough  leaves  appear,  p 
off  into  2j4-inch  pots.  Keep  close  t 
they  make  a  start,  when  they  will  so< 
make  headway.  When  these  pots  a 
filled  with  roots,  transfer  the  plants 
5-inch  pots,  which  will  be  found  qui 
large  enough  for  most  purposes.  Tho 
who  possess  more  heat  should  dibble  in 
few  pieces  of  Selaginella  on  the  surfa 
and  when  this  Is  grown,  for  a  table  pla 
it  has  few  equals. 

G.  Waller. 

Surbiton. 


Hoya  carnosa. 

This  pretty  clamber  may  be  grown  1 
all  who  possess  a  greenhouse  wherein 
winter  ^temperature  of  45  degrees  as 
minimum  can  be  maintained. 

Pot  into  a  large  pot,  or  plant  out  in 
compost  of  rough  peat  loam  and  coar 
sand,  giving  good  drainage.  For  cove 
ing  the  back  wall  of  a  greenhouse  it  is 
splendid  plant.  Put  wires  on  the  wa 
also  under  the  glass  roof,  a  yard  or 
down,  and  as  the  plant  grows  tie  t' 
growths  on  to  the  wires.  Unlike  a  gre 
many  plants,  it  flowers  very  well  on  t 
wall,  and  much  better  just  under  t 
glass.  When  in  flower  it  is  very  prett 
and  requires  little  or  practically  no  sha 
ing. 

The  other  varieties,  to  be  grown  we 
require  a  stove  or  warm  house  temper 
ture,  and  had  better  not  be  used  for  gree 
house  culture. 

J.  R. 
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Treatment  of  Calceolarias. 

The  seeds  may  be  sown  in  June  or  July 
in  light,  rich  sandy  soil,  in  pots  or  pans 
half  filled  with  crocks  to  give  drainage, 
over  which  should  be  placed  some  rough 
soil,  and  then  filled  with  fine  soil  and 
pressed  down.  The  seeds  should  be  sown 
as  thinly  as  possible,  and  when  this  is 
done  cover  with  a  very  slight  sprinkling  of 
silver  sand.  The  pots  or  pans  can  then 
be  placed  on  a  shady  shelf  in  a  green¬ 
house,  placing  a  piece  of  glass  over  the 
pots  and  shading  from  the  sun.  As  soon 
as  the  plants  are  up,  which  will  be  in  a 
short  time,  a  little  air  should  be  given. 
When  large  enough  to  handle,  it  is  best 
to  prick  them  off  into  other  well  drained 
pots  of  fine  soil,  as  this  not  only  encour¬ 
ages  the  transplanted  plants  to  increase 
in  size,  but  it  gives  more  room  for  the 
remainder  to  grow.  When  large  enough 
they  should  be  potted  singly  into  small 
pot's,  placed  in  a  cold  frame,  shaded  from 
the  sun,  kept  moist  and  growing,  and 
have  plenty  of  air,  being  finally  shifted 
into  larger  pots  as  required.  The  tem¬ 
perature  for  the  plants  in  the  winter 
should  be  from  50  to  55  degrees.  Give 
air  freely,  but  not  when  cold  frosty  winds 
are  blowing.  When  the  flower  stems 
appear  a  few  slight  stakes  may  be  wanted 
to  keep  them  upright.  When  pots  are 
full  of  roots,  the  plants  must  be  kept 
well  watered,  and  a  little  weak  manure 
water  given  once  or  twice  a  week. 

E.  Relf. 

Maidstone. 


Prunus  serrulata. 


This  is,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  ornamental  of  all  spring 
flowering  trees,  and  in  the  few  gardens 
where  well-developed  specimens  exist,  they 
are  always  a  source  of  interest  to  the 
owner  and  visitors.  Introduced  so  long 
ago  as  1822,  it  is  a  great  wonder  that  so 
few  mature  trees  are  met  with,  and  it  is 
curious  that  it  is  only  within  quite  recent 
years  that  it  has  been  met  with  in  com¬ 
mercial  establishments.  It  is  a  native  of 
both  China  and  Japan,  and  forms  a  low, 
wide-spreading  tree  of  very  curious  habit. 
The  trunk  is  usually  short,  and  the  main 
branches  are  sent  out  to  a  great  distance, 
the  side  ones  being  almost  horizontal. 
These  main  branches,  instead  of  forming 
numerous  branchlets,  as  in  the  case  of 
most  Prunuses,  bear  short  spurs  of  flower 
buds,  which  are  denselv  ‘  crowded  on  the 
branches  throughout  their  whole  length. 
The  flowers  are  double  white,  1%  to  2 
inches  across,  and  quite  cover  the  tree. 
Thev  commence  to  open  early  in  May, 
and  last  in  good  condition  for  two  or  three 
weeks.  At  Kew,  several  fine  specimens 
may  be  seen,  one  near  the  Temperate 
House  being  nearly  40  feet  across,  and  of 
unique  appearance. 

W.  D. 

- 4~f+ - 

Begonia  Mrs.  J.  C.  Gwiliim. 

Improvement  continues  to  be  made 
amongst  tuberous  Begonias,  and  the 
above  is  a  handsome  form  with  its  broad 
orange-salmon  petals  arranged  around  a 
single  centre.  Award  of  -  Merit  when 
shown  by  Mr.  A.  LI.  Gwiliim  at  the 
Temple  Show. 


New  Trumpet  Daffodil 


0 


Queen  Christina. 


New  seedling  .Daffodils  continue  to  ar¬ 
rive  or  be  raised  rather  in  large  numbers, 
and  many  of  them  are  so  great  improve¬ 
ments  upon  those  in  general  cultivation 
that  one  regrets  they  multiply  so  slowly, 
so  that  everyone  with  a  love  for  flowers 
can  possess  them.  That  under  notice  is 
notable  for  the  robust  character  of  its 
trumpet,  which  is  widely  revolute  at  the 
mouth  and  more  or  less  deeply  fringed. 
The  colour  is  lemon-yellow.  The  seg¬ 
ments,  on  the  contrary,  are  creamy  white, 
and  owing  to  this  contrast  of  colours,  the 
variety  is  describable  as  a  new  creamy 
white  bicolor  Daffodil. 

The  whole  bloom  stands  out  horizontally 
from  its  stem,  and  looks  at  one  just  as  it 


is  represented  in  the  accompanying  photo¬ 
graph,  which  was  taken  in  the  nursery  of 
Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  Long  Ditton, 
Surrey,  on  April  29th.  It  was,  indeed, 
raised  at  this  nursery,  where  it  has  been 
tried  for  a  number  of  years,  so  that  there 
can  be  little  doubt  about  its  behaviour. 
It  received  an  Award  of  Merit  and  the 
Special  Medal  for  the  best  trumpet  Daffo¬ 
dil  at  the  Birmingham  Show  in  1902. 

The  points  about  this  Daffodil  are  its 
distinctness  in  form  and  the  fact  that  it 
holds  up  its  flowers  horizontally.  It 
should,  therefore,  prove  a  useful  variety 
for  bedding  purposes  when  the  bulbs  have 
multiplied  sufficiently  to  enable  it  to  be 
used  in  that  way. 


Daffodil  Queen  Christina. 


\Mac2aren  and  Sons. 


Little  Mistakes  of  Big  Artists. 

In  a  picture  of_  the  “  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,”  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Acade¬ 
my  thirty  years  or  so  ago,  the  landscape 
was  adorned  with,  among  other  flowers, 
the  red  Geranium,  not  known  in  England 
until  1710;  the  Camellia,  1739;  and  the 
Chinese  Primrose,  1820.  There  was  also 
at  the  same  exhibition  a  picture  of  Her- 
mione  ("  Winter’s  Tale  ”)  posing  between 
a  Lemon  and  Orange  tree,  neither  of 
which  was  known  to  the’  Greeks  or  the 


Romans,  and  Shakespeare  probably  never 
saw  one,  as  the  first  Orange  tree  was  in¬ 
troduced  into  England  in  1595,  and  it 
took  a  century  to  become  general ;  while 
the  Lemon  tfee  was  not  introduced  until 
1648. 

Rubber  Trees  in  Italy. 

The  India-rubber  tree  grows  freely  as  an 
ornamental  shrub  in  southern  Italy,  and 
steps  are  being  taken  to  make  an  indus¬ 
trial  business  of  growing  it. 
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“  tfttprtual 

CamUotu” 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  book  written 
by  Mr.  Montagu  C.  Allwood,  F.R.H.S., 
of  Bush  Hill  Park,  dealing  with  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  what  is  generally  known  as  the 
American  Carnation.  It  is  a  race  of  tree 
Carnations  differing  considerably  from 
the  European  race,  and  in  many  in¬ 
stances  truly  perpetual  flowering,  but 
some  of  them  are  only  remontant. 

It  is  the  first  book  that  has  been  written 
in  this  country  entirely  devoted  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  American  Carnation,  which 
has  been  so  engrossing  to  the  British  pub¬ 
lic  for  the  last  two  years  or  so.  Mr. 
Allwood  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
his  subject,  and  therefore  speaks  like  one 
having  authority.  He  deals  with  the  sub¬ 
ject  from  various  points  of  view,  whether 
cultivated  in  pots  planted  out  on  benches 
in  glasshouses  or  planted  in  the  open  air. 
An  illustration  shows  a  houseful  of  Car¬ 
nations  grown  upon  benches  in  the  same 
manner  as  that  extensively  practised  by 
the  American  growers.  Readers  need 
not  regard  the  subject  as  a  difficult  one 
because  mostly  grown  under  glass,  nor  is 
the  plant  so  tender  as  the  treatment  given 
it  would  seem  to  indicate.  As  the  plant 
flowers  chiefly  during  winter,  it  could  not 
possibly  give  satisfaction  in  our  climate 
at  that  period  without  protection. 

After  giving  a  plea  for  the  perpetual 
flowering  Carnation,  the  writer  then  dis¬ 
cusses  the  origin  of  this  perpetual  flower¬ 
ing  race,  as  well  as  that  of  the  British 
tree  Carnations.  After  this  he  drops  into 
cultivation,  pure  and  simple,  dealing  with 
the  propagation  of  the  plant  by  cuttings, 
showing  also  how  amateurs  can  carry  out 
this  operation  for  themselves  on  a  small 
scale.  For  the  sake  of  comparison,  the 
American  system  of  propagation  is  also 


discussed.  The  plants  are  then  dealt 
with  successively  from  the  cutting  pot  to 
the  flowering  period,  and  a  chapter  or 
two  deal  with  the  houses  that  are  suitable 
for  growing  Carnations,  with  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  what  he  could  call  a  perfect  Car¬ 
nation  house.  Indoor  and  outdoor  treat¬ 
ment  of  plants  during  summer  come  in  for 
discussion,  then  the  housing  and  watering 
in  winter.  Tying,  staking,  stopping,  or. 
pinching  form  the  subject  of  other  chap¬ 


ters,  and  above  all  the  author  advocates 
thoroughness  in  everything  relating  to  the 
cultivation  of  this  fascinating  and  popular 
winter  flowering  subject.  There  are  also 
chapters  on  insect  pests  and  fungoid  dis¬ 
eases,  with  a  calendar  of  operations.  Al¬ 
together  the  book  of.  ip  pp.  is  brimful 
of  information  on  this  subject,  and  may 
be  obtained  from  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and 
Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Middlesex,  for  2s. 
and  cost  of  postage. 
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The  Whorled.. 


Primula. 


(Primula  verticillata.) 


The  above  is  one  of  the  most  distinct 
of  the  Primulas  in  cultivation,  but  un¬ 
fortunately  it  is  not  quite  hardy,  other¬ 
wise  it  would  be  universally  cultivated. 
As  it  is,  it  may  be  grown  to  perfection 
in  a  cold  frame  in  the  southern  and  more 
favoured  parts  of  Britain  and  in  a  green¬ 
house  in  any  part  of  Britain.  It  merely 
requires  that  frost  be  excluded  to  enable 
it  to-  come  through  the  winter.  It  is 
also  advantageous  to  have  it  sheltered  so 
that  rain  cannot  fall  upon  the  plant  to 
wash  off  the  mealy  powder  w'hich  covers 
every  part  of  the  stem. 

It  was  introduced  from  Arabia  in  1870, 
and  that  would  account  for  its  not  being 
quite  hardy,  and  the  extreme  mealy  char¬ 
acter  of  the  foliage  shows  that  it  is  un¬ 
suited  to  a  wet  climate  such  as  ours  about 


the  time  when  it  is  in  bloom.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  a  plant  that  must  be  cultivated  under 
glass,  but  requiring  a  minimum  of  arti¬ 
ficial  heat,  but  its  distinctness  makes  it 
well  worthy  of  any  trouble  in  this  respect. 
The  flowers  are  also  strongly  and 
deliciously  scented  and  bright  yellow. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  parents  of 
P.  kewensis,  which  makes  such  a  showy 
winter  and  early  spring  flowering  subject. 

♦  ♦♦ - 

Papaver  Princess  Ena. 

The  above  is  a  variety  of  P.  orientale 
bracteatum, though  somewhat  smaller  than 
usual  and  vastly  more  refined.  The 
petals  are,  indeed,  of  a  beautiful  shade 
of  orange-salmon,  with  a  mass  of  black 
stamens  in  the  centre.  The  colour  is, 
therefore,  both  bright  and  distinct,  which 
cannot  be  said  for  some  of  the  varieties 
already  in  cultivation.  We  describe  it  as 
refined  because  the  glaring  red  of  the 
ordinary  form  has  here  given  place  to  the 
hue  above  mentioned.  An  Award  of 
Merit  was  given  at  the  Temple  Show  when 
it  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Amos  Perry. 
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aladium  Thomas  Tomlinson. 

Compared  with  many  of  the  CaLadiums 
ised  for  exhibition  purposes,  the  leaves  of 
lis  one  are  moderate  in  size,  carmine- 
3d  in  the  centre,  marbled  with  white,  and 
It  off  with  a  deep  green  edge.  Award 
f  Merit  was  given  it  at  the  Temple 
,how  when  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch 
nd  Sons,  Ltd. 

zalea  Mme.  Anthony  Koster. 

The  flowers  of  this  form  of  A.  mollis 
re  soft  yellow  with  a  group  of  Apricot 
pots  on  the  upper  part  of  the  flower, 
'wo  or  more  of  the  segments  are  beauti- 
ully  tinted  with  rose  at  the  tips.  An 
iward  of  Merit  was  given  it  at  the  Temple 
,how  when  shown  by  Messrs.  R.  and  G. 
luthbert. 

- - 


Coleus 


For  .  .  .  . 
Exhibition. 


Having  grown  these  beautiful  plants  for 
xhibition,  and  for  conservatory  work,  I 
dll  venture  to  pen  a  few  remarks  on  the 
hove  subject,  which  I  hope  may  be  useful 
0  amateurs. 

Coleus  grown  for  exhibition  can  be 
rained  globular  or  pyramidal,  to  suit  the 
mateur's  wishes.  I  recommend  a  good 
ompost  of  well-rotted  turf,  one-fourth, 
horoughly  rotted  cow  manure,  leafsoil, 
nd  some  sharp  river  sand,  in  equal  pro- 
lortions.  The  plants  should  be  potted 
roderately  firm,  and  watered  freely  as 
oon  as  growth  has  commenced,  and 
denty  of  air  and  light  must  be  afforded 
iuring  summer,  in  order  to  keep  the 
ilants  strong  and  short  jointed.  Care 
nust  be  especially  taken  that  they  do  not 
uffer  for  want  of  water,  or  the  lower 
eaves  will  be  found  to  drop  off,  causing 
he  plants  to  become  leggy  and  unsightly. 
Ve  have  a  very  keen  competition  every 
ear  at  the  Henley  Horticultural  Show, 
aid  the  prizes  being  rather  small,  I  often 
tender  that  it  pays  exhibitors  to  cultivate 
his  plant  for  show  purposes.  The  usual 
lumber,  I  think,  is  six,  and  a  little  fore- 
Jiought  on  the  part  of  the  cultivator 
hould  be  exercised  in  order  to  get  the 
ilants  all  of  one  height,  as  that  is  an  im¬ 
portant  point  in  judging,  and  globular- 
rained  plants  are  undoubtedly  the  best 
hape. 

When  grown  for  ordinary  conservatory 
>r  greenhouse  decoration  very  useful 
ilants  can  be  obtained,  and  the  colours 
n  the  leaves  may  be  more  highly  de- 
'eloped  by  growing  them  in  small  pots. 

was  surprised  the  other  day  on  visiting 
1  small  single-handed  place  to  find  in  a 
jttle  greenhouse  a  shelf  close  to  the  glass 
nil  of  Coleuses  in  thumb  pots,  coloured 
most  excellently,  which  the  gardener  told 
ne  he  used  for  table  decorations.  He  in¬ 
formed  me  that  as  the  pots  became  full 
rf  roots  he  fed  them  with  a  little  Clay’s 
fertiliser,  which  he  highly  recommended 
or  their  colouring,  and  in  my  opinion 
here  are  many  professional  gardeners 
;vho  might  learn  a  lesson  from  the  ama- 
eur. 


An  Iris  from  Palestine- 


/ 


- - 

(Iris  Haynei  ) 


The  above  belongs  to  the  section  of  Iris 
known  as  Oncocyclus,  a  name  given  to 
the  group  on  account  of  the  raised  and 
velvety  patch  of  down  upon  the  falls. 
Usually  the  falls  in  an  Iris  are  the  most 
striking  and  showy,  but  in  most  of  this 
group  coming  under  our  notice  the  stan¬ 
dards  are  the  most  striking,  both  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  colour  and  size.  In  this 
particular  species  the  falls  are  dark 
brownish  purple,  while  the  standards  are 
light  purple,  beautifully  netted  in  an  in¬ 
tricate  pattern  with  darker  purple  veins,  the 
contrast  being  well  marked.  These  stan¬ 
dards  are  also  of  remarkable  size,  not 
only  in  this  species,  but  in  its  allies,  being 
usually  nearly  orbicular  and  forming  an 
arch  over  the'  top  of  the  flower. 


About  a  decade  or  two  ago  this  class  of 
Iris  was  regarded  as  amongst  the  most 
difficult  to  cultivate,  that  is,  to  keep  alive 
and  bloom.  Since  then,  however,  culti¬ 
vators  have  been  much  more  successful. 
In  general,  the  requirements  are  a  fair 
amount  of  moisture  while  the  plants  are 
making  their  growth,  and  to  be  practically 
baked  when  resting,  by  keeping  them  dry. 
It  is  not  always  easy  to  accord  these  con¬ 
ditions  in  a  situation  where  the  German 
Iris  would  thrive,  but  narrow  borders 
under  a  south  wall  can  often  be  found 
where  rain  from  the  north  and  north-west 
can  be  kept  off  the  border  in  winter. 
During  April  and  May,  when  the  plant 
is  making  its  growth,  it  will  stand  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  rain,  and  does  not 
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seem  at  all  to  be  the  delicate  subject 
which  early  cultivators  considered  it. 
Those  who  have  an  alpine  house  or 
merely  a  greenhouse  would  succeed  with 
these  Irises  admirably  by  supplying  their 
requirements  in  the  way  of  moisture  at 
the  proper  time.  As  indicated  above, 
the  species  comes  from  Palestine,  where 
the  climate  is  not  only  dry  at  certain 
seasons,  but  the  temperature  is  always 
higher  than  in  this  country. 


Nova  Scotia  Blackberries. 

A  consignment  of  Nova  Scotia  Black¬ 
berries  recently  arrived  at  Covent  Garden 
market,  and  the  fruit  being  very  large 
realised  good  prices  for  show  purposes. 

- - 

Hippeastrums. 


How  to  Grow  these 
Handsome  Flowers. 

These  handsome  bulbous  flowering  plants 
will 'now  be  making  a  brilliant  show,  where 
they  are  made  a  special  feature,  and  their 
cultural  requirements  are  attended  to.  I 
have  thought  that  a  few  remarks  describ¬ 
ing  hmv  they  were  grown  in  a  well-known 
private  collection,  might  be  appreciated. 
In  this  short  article  I  purpose  only  to 
deal  with  the  bulbs  after  they  have 
reached  the  flowering  period,  as  up  to 
that  stage  they  are  kept  almost  continu¬ 
ally  growing,  whereas  now,  to  expect  the 
best  results,  they  must  have  a  decided 
annual  rest. 

Early  in  the  new  year,  or  later  if 
desired,  as  they  can  be  fairly  easily  re¬ 
tarded,  preparations  should  be  made  for 
starting  them  into  growth.  It  was  our 
practice  to  repot  one-half  and  top-dress 
the  others,  and  vice  versa  the  next  season. 

Those  to  be  potted  should  be  shaken 
out  and  the  loose  covering  removed,  and 
then  washed  in  an  insecticide,  afterwards 
laving  them  out  to  dry,  and  keeping  each 
variety  carefully  labelled.  A  compost  of 
good  turfy  loam  should  be  used,  together 
with  leaf  mould,  a  sprinkling  of  sheep 
manure,  and  a  liberal  quantity  of  broken 
charcoal  and  coarse  sand,  to  keep  it 
porous  and  sweet. 

Five  and  six  inch  pots  will  be  found 
suitable,  unless  the  bulbs  are  exceptionally 
large.  Pot  moderately  firm,  leaving 
barely  half  of  the  bulb  exposed.  To  ob¬ 
tain  the  best  results,  thev  must  be  plunged 
pot  to  pot  in  a  mild  hot  bed,  preferably 
made  of  oak  leaves  or  tan.  An  inter¬ 
mediate  house  with  a  night  temperature 
of  about  60  degrees  will  suit  them  admir¬ 
ably,  and  under  these  conditions  the  flower 
spikes  will  rapidly  push  up. 

Careful  watering  for  a  time  is  essential, 
and  frequent  syringing  and  a  humid  at¬ 
mosphere  will  almost  suffice  until  root 
action  becomes  active.  Shade  from 
brilliant  sunshine,  and  admit  air  whenever 
favourable. 

Remove  the  plants  to  cooler  quarters 
when  they  are  coming  into  flower,  and 
when  making  growth,  give  an  abundance 
of  water  and  feed  them  liberally,  gradually 
inuring  them  to  more  light  and  air,  and 
finally  drying  them  right  off  to  await  nebct 
year’s  routine. 

Journeyman. 


The  Flower  Garden. 

I  am  thinking  it  is  well  nigh  time  that 
the  Government  gave  us  protection — protec¬ 
tion  from  bird  pests,  protection  from  slugs, 
protection  from  Aphis  ;  in  a  word,  protection 
from  all  the  pests  that  assail  the  poor  gar¬ 
deners.  I  am  led  to  cavil  in  this  wise  owing 
to  the  pestilential  attacks  by  vermin  of  every 
description. 

“  Birds  are  not  vermin,”  exclaims  the 
kind-hearted  person  who  feeds  all  and 
sundry  that  care  to  apply,  but  I  feel  tempted 
to  retort,  “  Some  are,  some  ain’t.”  If  they 
were  content  to  forage  out  the  myriads  of 
leather  jacket  grubs,  etc.,  that  are  so  nume 
rous  this  season  I  should  hail  the  birds  as 
benefactors;  but,  alas!  they  do  no  such 
thing,  preferring  to  add  to  our  troubles. 
Roses. 

The  Rose  maggot  still  continues  to  feast 
upon  our  plants,  and  it  is  necessary  to  make 
daily  visits  in  order  to  prevent  the  loss  of 
many  of  our  best  buds.  Rust  disease,  too, 
is  already  showing  itself,  and  it  should 
never  be  allowed  to  entrench  itself  strongly. 
Affected  leaves  should  be  picked  off  and 
burned,  and  the  trees  sprayed  with  weak 
Strawsonite  or  Bordeaux  mixture  in  a  clear 
state.  Liver  of  sulphur — correctly,  sul¬ 
phurated  potassium — is  also  a  good  preven¬ 
tive.  Half  an  ounce  in  a  gallon  of  water 
is  sufficient,  but  it  must  be  fresh  and  not  air- 
slacked,  or  it  will  do  much  damage.  Liquid 
manure  will  be  appreciated  by  established 
trees,  especially  in  dry  weather.  Spraying 
with  clear  water  after  the  sun  is  off  them  is 
also  beneficial  to  Roses.  As  to  green  Aphis, 
or  Aphis  of  any  kind,  give  them  no  mercy. 
Two  or  three  on  a  shoot  to-day  will  be  two 
or  three  hundred  a  day  or  two  hence.  Deal 
with  them  as  I  do,  by  drawing  the  thumb  and 
finger  up  the  shoot.  Never  mind  if  the 
fingers  get  stained.  One  must  expect  dirty 
hands  when  gardening.  A  bit  of  pumice 
stone  or  Lasso  soap  is  first-rate  for  getting 
rid  of  such  stains.  All  Rose  beds  that  are 
not  mulched  should  be  constantly  hoed.  I 
know  men  who  never  step  upon  their  Rose 
beds  without  immediately  obliterating  the 
foot-mark  with  the  hoe. 

Summer  Bedding-. 

The  majority  of  bedding  plants  will  be  in 
position  by  this  time,  and  planters  should 
not  overlook  them  as  regards  watering  and 
hoeing.  Until  they  are  well  established 
there  is  a  danger  of  their  suffering  through 
drought.  Such  plants  as  Verbenas-,  Phlox 
Drummondi,  etc.,  will  require  pinching  to 
make  them  branch  out.  Never  pinch  Asters, 
however,  as  they  always  break  naturally. 
Stocks,  if  they  have  been  well  treated,  also 
do  without  pinching. 

Carnations, 

I  find,  still  continue  to  show  spot  disease. 
All  affected  foliage  should  be  removed  and 
burnt.  If  the  fungus  is  kept  in  check  in 
this  way  the  plants  will  not  require  spray¬ 
ing.  See  that  stakes  and  ties  are  kept  in 
place,  an$  continue  to  remove  some  of  the 
buds  if  good  blooms  are  desired. 

Lawns. 

My  word,  hasn't  the  grass  grown  fast 
during  the  past  two  or  three  weeks  !  There 
is  no  doubt  but  what  lawns  and  grass  verges 
set  off  a  garden,  but  they  need  constant 
attention.  Where  there  is  a  tendency  to 
dry  out  it  is  advisable  to  set  the  knife  more 


off  the  ground  by  lowering  the  roller, 
grass  is  cut  very  short  during  the  summ 
months  it  is  liable  to  burn  badly  unle 
watered. 

Tuberous  Begonias. 

The  last  of  the  Begonias  should  go  o 
ere  long,  and  on  no  account  plant  in  po 
soil.  Tuberous  Begonias  are  voracio 
feeders,  but  the  manure  must  be  well  rotte 
Cover  the  oorm  entirely,  not  flush  with  t 
surface,  as  for  pot  culture. 

Cuttings  of  Pinks. 

Pinks  are  sending  up  plenty  of  fine  shoo 
and  these  may  be  pulled  out  and  set  out 
sandy  soil  in  some  shady  spot.  A  frame 
handlight  will  induce  quick  rooting.  _ 
Herbaceous  Borders. 

Perennials  in  the  borders  are  moving 
a  cracking  pace,  and  it  is  a  joy  to  see  t 
Delphiniums,  Aquilegias,  Paeonies,  etc., 
bloom.  Pyrethrums,  too,  are  doing  remai 
ably  well.  Phloxes  and  other  plants  tb 
send  up  numerous  shoots  should  be  thinn 
out.  The  shoots  may  be  put  in  a  frai 
and  will  serve  to  increase  stock.  Aste 
rooted  from  cuttings  will  bloom  this  autum 
but  they  will  be  dwarfer.  Some  people  c 
ject  to  the  tall  growth  of  some  sorts 
Asters  and  cut  them  back  half  way  abo 
now,  thinning  out  the  shoots  that  follow. 
Sweet  Peas. 

These  are  now  moving  very  well,  b 
nevertheless  they  are  very  backward  in  mai 
places.  Encourage  them  to  grow  by  consta 
stirring  of  the  soil  and  sprinkling  early 
the  evenings.  Too  frequent  applications  ■ 
nitrate  of  soda  is  not  desirable,  or  it  wi 
make  the  growth  very  sappy  and  possib 
bring  about  disease.  A  close  watch  mu 
be  kept  for  maggot,  which  seems  to  ha- 
settled  upon  Sweet  Peas  as  legitimate  pre 
I  have  found  a  great  many  small  gref 
beetles  upon  my  plants.  What  they  are 
cannot  say,  but  I  blame  them  for  the  notch 
in  the  foliage,  therefore  I  kill  all  I  fin- 
Novelties  on  the  whole  are  doing  fairly  wel 
but,  as  might  be  expected,  they  are  prevt 
upon  by  pests  much  more  than  the  oldc 
sorts.  I  received  a  surprise  the  other  day,  f 
a  big  American  grower  has  promised  me  son 
seed  next  autumn,  of  pure  yellow,  blue  ar 
scarlet  varieties,  so  keep  your  eyes  open  ne: 
season,  merry  Sweet  Pea  growers. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

Gooseberry  Mildew. 

Mildew  is  showing  on  Gooseberries  in  son 
places,  and'  a  dusting  of  sulphur  should  1 
given  to  affected  bushes. 

I,  of  course,  speak  of  the  ordinary  nrildev 
not  the  much-discussed  American  mildev 
The  caterpillar,  too,  is  on  the  prowl,  and  b 
is  a  wise  man  who  looks  over  his  busln 
frequently,  so  that  he  may  grapple  wit 
the  pests  at  the  first  onset.  Jiujitsu  and  othf 
feats  of  strength  are  not  required  to  cop 
with  caterpillar.  Give  them  a  pinch  an 
pass  on. 

Strawberry  Runners. 

Strawberries  must  be  kept  free  from  rui 
ners,  which  are  pushing  freely.  There-  i 
plenty  of  time  to  peg  down  a  few,  unle.c 
forcing  plants  are  wanted. 

Fruit  Trees. 

We  shall  soon  be  hearing  the  rattle  of  th- 
gun  in  the  Cherry  orchard,  and  the  live  gai 
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dener  will  be  taking  steps  to  scare  off  birds. 
At  the  first  show  of  colour  in  the  fruit  the 
(birds  will  be  on  the  spot. 

Cut  out  superfluous  growths  of  Figs  grow¬ 
ing  on  walls.  Give  them  plenty  of  liquid 
land  do  not  forget  they  are  greedy  things. 
Keep  wall  trees  syringed  during  warm 
weather. 

Apples  and  Pears  have  set  heavy  crops  in 
most  places.  It  will  pay  to  thin  some  of  the 
fruits  out  a  bit. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Haricot  Beans  and  Tomatos. 

I  have  just  been  having  a  feast  of  Ameri¬ 
can  baked  Beans  in  Tomato  sauce.  We  can¬ 
not  grow  the  Lima  Beans,  but  we  can  the 
Tomato.  Delay  no  longer  in  putting  out 
plants  wherever  there  is  space.  Later  on 
try  Haricot  Beans  with  cooked  Tomatos. 
They  are  great.  Speaking  of  Haricots,  those 
who  grow  the  white  seeded  Runner  Bean 
should  allow  some  pods  to  ripen.  The  dried 
beans  are  first-class. 

Greens. 

Winter  greens,  if  crowded  in  the  seed  bed, 
should  be  set  out  temporarily  to  gain 
strength.  A  late  batch  of  Savoys  may  be 
now  sown.  Vacant  plots  may  be  filled  up. 
with  any  autumn  or  winter  greens  that  are 
sizeable.  See  that  each  plant  has  a  central 
growth,  as  blind  plants  are  a  nuisance. 

Turnips  may  be  relied  upon  to  get  away 
quickly  if  sown  now.  A  sowing  of  some 
first  earl}’-  Pea  now  will  often  produce  a  fine 
crop  of  late  Peas.  Sow  thicker  than  usual, 
and  keep  the  watercan  going  in  dry  weather, 
soot. 

Keep  the  hoe  going  among  the  Onion  rows 
and  apply  a  dressing  of  soot,  salt  and  lime 
when  the  soil  is  moist.  Two  or  three  parts 
each  of  soot  and  lime  to  one  of  salt  will  do. 
Apply  as  soon  as  mixed,  as  the  lime  frees 
the  ammonia  in  the  soot. 

Attend  to  root~crops  by  hoeing  among  them 
and  thinning  where  necessary. 

Stopping-  Beans. 

•  Broad  Beans  should  be  stopped,  fly  or  no 
fly,  as  soon  as  the  half-way  flowers  are  open. 
Continue  to  set  out  Lettuce.  Celery  should 
be  planted  as  soon  as  possible.  Horti. 


The  Amateur’s  Greenhouse. 

Salvias. 

These  are  among  the  good  old  plants  which 
seem  to  have  fallen  on  evil  days,  and  yet 
they  include  some  of  the  sweetest  scented 
and  brightest  blossomed  plants  it  is  possible 
to  grow.  Salvia  patens  will  ere  now  have 
gone  into  the  flower  beds;  S.  splendens  may 
well  have  gone  too,  for  it  is  a  gorgeous, 
though  as  yet  little  used,  bedder.  Probabty, 
however,  it-  and  some  of  the  later  flowering 
Salvias  will  be  still  in  pots.  They  should 
now  go  out  of  d<iors  without  delay,  into  the 
sunniest  spot  available,  for  they  all  revel  in 
sunshine.  If  preferred,  they  can  be  planted 
out  on  a  sunny  border,  and  will  then  make 
giant  specimens  by  lifting  time  in  autumn. 
Most  of  them  require  moderate  pinching 
during  the  growing  season,  but  this  should 
not  be  overdone,  as  if  the  plants  are  fairly 
tall  they  come  in  well  to  take  the  place  of 
the  earlier  Chrysanthemums. 

Amaryllises  or  Hippeastrums. 

These  are  always  worthy  a  place  in  even 
the  smallest  amateur’s  greenhouse,  not  only 
by  reason  of  their  truly  gorgeous  winter 
blossoms,  but  because  they  can  be  stored 
under  the  greenhouse  stage  for  several 
months,  and  so  take  up  no  valuable  top  room. 
Plants  will  now,  in  most  cases,  have  finished 
growing,  and  should  be  allowed  to  take  a 
thorough  rest.  They  rest  just  as  well  out 
of  doors  as  in  the  greenhouse,  and  are,  in¬ 
deed,  less  subject  to  insect  attack.  Stand 
them  in  a  sunny  spot,  and  give  water  occa¬ 


sionally  until  the  leaves  die  down.  It  is 
well  to  sprinkle  the  leaves  occasionally  with 
a  rosed  can,  or  thrips  and  red  spider  may 
be  troublesome  when  the  weather  becomes  hot. 
Re  potting  is  done  early  in  the  year,  and 
none  is  now  required. 

Damping  Down. 

Where  Tomatos  and  plants  in  flower  are 
growing  among  a  miscellaneous  collection  of 
greenhouse  stuff,  damping  down  becomes 
somewhat  of  a  fine  art.  A  plan  I  have 
adopted  with  great  success  is  to  range  the 
plants  in  bloom  on  the  side  of  the  house 
where  the  Tomatos  are,  and  the  growing  and 
foliage  plants  on  the  other  side.  The  latter 
can  then  be  syringed  at  will  and  without 
danger,  for  neither  Tomatos  nor  plants  in 
flower  should  be  syringed  at  any  time.  If 
the  floor  and  walls  are  damped  down  in  the 
morning  and  early  evening,  and  the  syringe 
is  used  upon  the  non-flowering  plants,  there 
will  be  plenty  of  moisture  in  the  house  for 
every  purpose.  A  little  weak  soot  water  ap¬ 
plied  through  the  syringe  twice  or  thrice  a 
week  will  do  wonders  in  keeping  down  in¬ 
sect  pests.  See  that  it  reaches  the  under¬ 
sides  of  the  foliage. 

Star  Cinerarias. 

The  stellata  forms  of  Cineraria  are  among 
the  most  useful  introductions  of  the  past 
decade,  and  the  greenhouse  which  knows 
them  not  is  distinctly  the  loser  thereby.  They 
are  amenable  to  the  same  culture  as  the 
older  type  of  Cineraria,  but  require  much 
more  room,  as  plants  a  yard  high  and 
through  are  readily  obtained  from  a  sow¬ 
ing  made  now.  A  dozen  of  these  specimens 
give  a  fine  effect  in  the  greenhouse  in 
late  spring,  and  any  plants  which  are  not 
up  to  the  mark  will  give  very  useful  sprays 
of  elegant  cut  flowers.  The  great  thing  in 
their  culture  is  to  avoid  extremes  of  heat 
and  drought,  for  these  are  the  enemies  of 
the  Cineraria,  and  bring  greenfly  and  other 
pests  in  their  train. 

Tuberous  Begonias. 

Plants  for  indoor  decoration  may  now  go 
into  their  flowering  pots.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
have  these  too  small,  as  tuberous  Begonias, 
unlike  Geraniums,  Fuchsias  and  many  other 
greenhouse  plants,  require  an  extended  root 
run  to  do  themselves  justice.  Pots  6  in.  in 
diameter  will  suit  small  tubers,  but  larger 
ones  should  have  8  in.  and  9  in.  pots.  The 
compost  should  consist  of  two  parts  of  fib¬ 
rous  loam,  one  part  of  dried  cow  or  stable 
manure,  and  a  sixth  part  of  coarse  sand.  If 
natural  manures  are  not  obtainable,  use  leaf 
mould  instead,  and  add  a  nice  pinch  of 
artificial  fertiliser,  using  this  according  to 
the  manufacturer’s  instructions.  Do  not  pot 
very  firmly,  allow  plenty  of  space  for  water, 
and  stand  the  plants  in  a  semi-shady  place 
until  they  grow  freely  again,  assisting  them 
to  this  end  by  frequent  syringings.  If  in¬ 
clined  to  run  up  weak  and  leggy,  the  points 
of  the  stems  should  be  pinched  out. 

Late  Tuberoses. 

At  this  season  Tuberoses  are  apt  to  come 
into  flower  rather  more  quickly  than  one 
wants  them.  When  this  is  the  case  the  plants 
not  required  should  be  placed  in  a  cold 
frame  or  pit  facing  the  north.  Here  they 
should  be  stood  on  a  bed  of  moist  coal  ashes, 
and  only  receive  just  sufficient  water  to  keep 
them  from  flagging.  Thus  treated,  young 
blooms  will  last  a  long  while.  Plants  in 
the  greenhouse  must  be  frequently  syringed, 
or  red  spider  will  ruin  the  foliage. 
Fuchsias. 

These  plants  like  moist  and  semi-shady 
conditions,  and  to  grow  them  in  a  hot,  dry 
greenhouse  is  to  invite  thrips  and  red  spider 
to  the  leaves,  and  the  bloom  buds  to  fall  off 
prematurely.  If  a  suitable  place  cannot  be 
found  for  them  in  the  greenhouse,  seek  it 
outdoors.  It  may  generally  be  found  in  the 
yard  or  garden  in  a  position  facing  east  or 


west.  If  a  6  in.  layer  of  coal  ashes  is 
placed  here  and  kept  constantly  wet,  an  ideal 
growing  spot  for  Fuchsias  will  be  made. 
The  plants  should  be  taken  under  cover  as 
their  blooms  commence  to  open. 

Sunnvside. 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

Early-Sown  Seedlings. 

Seedlings  of  the  Cattleyas,  Laelias  and 
allied  genera,  sown  early  in  the  year,  will 
now  have  advanced  to  the  stage  of  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  first  leaf  and  roots  will  be  ob¬ 
served  protruding  from  the  base  of  the 
plants.  At  this  period  they  may  be  safely 
pricked  off  into  seed  beds  or  individually 
into  pots  as  desired.  I  have  long  advocated 
that  the  plants  are  always  more  readily 
treated  where  a  separate  existence  is  pro¬ 
vided,  than  is  the  case  where  the  seedlings 
are  pricked  out  collectively,  several  in  a  pot. 
Miniature  pots  are  procurable,  which  will 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  smallest  seed¬ 
ling,  so  that  there  need  be  no  overpotting, 
so  I  would  therefore  advocate  their  use. 
They  can  be  easily  plunged  several  together 
in  pots  or  pans,  and  suspended  if  accom¬ 
modation  is  in  any  way  limited,  and  if 
given  suitable  conditions,  in  a  few  months 
they  will  require  repotting  into  larger  sizes, 
where  they  can  be  treated  more  liberally. 
The  small  pots  or  pans  used  for  pricking  out 
the  small  seedlings  should  be  filled  to  about 
one-half  their  depth  with  clean  finely- 
broken  potsherds.  The  compost  should  con¬ 
sist  of  about  equal  portions  of  finely-chopped 
fibrous  peat,  sphagnum  moss  and  leaf  soil, 
with  sufficient  sand  added  to  render  the 
whole  porous.  This  should  be  pressed 
moderately  firm  in  the  pots  and  clipped 
level  with  the  rim  of  the  pots  with  a  sharp 
shears.  W  hen  the  pots  are  made  ready  for 
use,  water  with  rain  water,  wetting  the  com¬ 
post  through,  and  they  should  be  allowed 
to  remain  a  few  hours  to  drain  before  prick¬ 
ing  the  seedlings  into  them. 

The  difference,  as  I  have  previously 
pointed  out,  between  the  period  of  sowing 
the  seed  and  the  plants  reaching  the  flower 
ing  stage,  depends  entirely  upon  the  methods 
of  treatment  adopted  in  the  early  stages, 
perhaps  more  than  at  later  periods!  There¬ 
fore  every  facility  must  be  applied  that  will 
tend  to  encourage  rapid  growth.  The  night 
temperature  at  this  reason  of  the  year  should 
be  about  75  degrees,  and  I  consider  that  not 
less  than  70  degrees,  with  normal  outside 
conditions,  should  be  given  at  all  seasons. 
It  must  be  understood  that  there  is  a  vast 
difference  between  artificial  conditions  and 
the  natural  conditions  in  which  the  original 
parents  of  this  section  of  plants  are  found. 
The  same  remarks  apply  even  to  originally- 
imported  bulbous  plants.  Take  Amaryllis 
as  an  example.  The  cultural  methods  now 
adopted  in  the  raising  of  these  is  to  keep 
the  plants  moving  on  in  a  growing  state 
(without  rest)  from  the  time  of  pricking  out 
the  seedling  until  the  flowering  stage  is 
reached.  The  period  between  seed  sowing 
and  the  plants  flowering  is  thus  very  con¬ 
siderably  decreased.  The  seedling  Orchids 
which  used  to  take  from  six  to  ten  years  or 
longer  may  now  be  induced  to  flower  in 
from  three  to  six  3-ears,  generally  about  four 
years  from  the  time  of  sowing  the  seed.  It 
is  not  only  the  high  temperature,  but  suit¬ 
able  growing,  moist  conditions  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere,  which  must  accompany  the  high 
temperatures,  "and  at  the  same  time  the  at¬ 
mosphere  must  be  kept  pure  by  discretion 
in  ventilating,  governed  principally  by  the 
prevailing  outside  conditions.  If  amateurs 
will  take  a  little  trouble  to  studv  these  neces- 
sarv  requirements,  which  are  by  no  means 
difficult,  they  will  find  considerable  pleasure 
in  this  most  interesting  process  of  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  new  plant  life.  H.  J.  Chapman. 
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Border  Carnations. 

It  is  now  time  for  the  latest  sown  seed¬ 
lings  of  border  Carnations  to  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  their  permanent  quarters  in  the 
open.  Where  plenty  of  ground  is  at  dis¬ 
posal  the  seedlings  may  be  planted  at 
15  in.  apart  each  way,  as  this  allows  room 
for  the  layering  of  the  selected  varieties 
ne'xt  year,  besides  allowing  room  for  the 
extraordinary  growth  which  well  treated 
seedlings  give.  If  space  is  scarce  12  in. 
apart  will  suffice.  The  ground  should  be 
well  manured  previous  to  planting,  but 
mulching  would  not  be  beneficial,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  wet  summers  like  the  present. 
The  staking  and  tying  of  established 
plants  in  beds  and  borders  should  be 
attended  to  from  time  to  time  to  prevent 
accidents  during  boisterous  weather. 

Show  Carnations  and  Picotees. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  month  close 
attention  will  be  necessary  in  staking  and 
tying  plants  in  pots  intended  for  exhibi¬ 
tion,  and  particularly  in  disbudding  as 
soon  as  the  buds  are  sufficiently  advanced 
that  the  laterals  may  be  removed  without 
injury  to  those  intended  to  be  left.  The 
buds  will  also  require  regulating  when¬ 
ever  they  commence  to  open,  and  those 
that  are  in  any  way  likely  to  burst  should 
have  elastic  bands  put  round  them.  As 
growth  proceeds  the  plants  may  be  fed 
with  weak  liquid  manure,  especially  where 
they  have  been  grown  in  a  soil  not  over¬ 
rich.  It  is  always  safe  to  feed  in  this  .way 
than  to  overdose  the  potting  soil  with 
manures  in  winter  or  spring  when  Carna¬ 
tions  are  so  susceptible  to  damp  and  to 
fungoid  enemies  as  a  result  of  over¬ 
feeding  and  soft,  sappy  growth. 

Tree  Carnations. 

Repot  such  of  the  cuttings  as  require  it, 
and  for  the  early  struck  batch  use  a  more 
lumpy  compost  than  in  the  early  stages 
of  growth.  It  may  consist  of  two-thirds 
good  turfv  loam  and  one-third  of  leaf 
mould  with  plenty  of  sand  to  keep  it  por¬ 
ous.  At  this  potting  some  half-inch  bones 
and  soot  will  prove  beneficial  and  safe. 
The  quantity  of  soot  must,  of  course,  in 
all  cases  be  moderate.  Well  grown  plants 
rooted  in  January,  should,  by  this  time, 
require  48  size  pots.  Early  flowering 
varieties  may  require  a  second  stopping. 
On  the  other  hand  late  flowering 
varieties  should  not  be  stopped  after  this 
time  unless  it  is  purposely  intended  to 
delay  the  flowering  period.  Some  varie¬ 
ties  when  too  often  stopped  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  give  weak  growths  with  poorer 
flowers  than  might  have  been  expected. 
Malmaison  Carnations. 

June  is  the  best  month  to  layer  the 
strong,  sappy  growths  of  this  class  of  Car¬ 
nation.  Malmaisons  are  not  well  suited 
for  propagation  by  cuttings,  as  their  soft, 
succulent  tissues  are  more  liable  to  damp 


than  the  wiry  shoots  of  the  tree  Carna¬ 
tion  and  American  Carnation.  Plunge 
the  pots  or  plant  out  the  Carnations  in  a 
cold  frame  to  facilitate  the  layering  of 
the  lower  shoots.  If  it  is  not  intended  to 
retain  any  of  the  old  plants  the  uppermost 
shoots  may  be  used  as  cuttings  if  they 
are  sufficiently  mature  for  the  purpose. 
Shade  the  frames  containing  the  layers  on 
very  bright  days,  as  it  will  serve  to  econo¬ 
mise  moisture  and  facilitate  rooting. 

American  Carnations. 

In  former  years  it  was  the  custom  to 
stand  this  class  of  Carnation  out  of  doors 
on  a  bed  of  ashes  in  the  same  manner  as 
is  done  with  the  tree  Carnation.  The 
modern  tendency  is  to  grow  them  entirely 
in  pots  under  glass,  unless,  indeed,  in 
the  case  of  large  growers  who  have  houses 
to  fill  with  them  and  plant  them  out  on 
benches.  The  Carnation  readily  submits 
to  indoor  treatment  provided  the  house 
is  suitable  to  their  requirements.  The 
Carnation  in  any  form  delights  in  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  light  and  air  at  all  periods  to 
stiffen  the  foliage  and  stems.  A  low 
span-roofed  house,  where  the  plants  will 
be  near  the  glass  will  suit  Carnations  ad¬ 
mirably.  Those  who  have  only  spare 
room  in  vineries,  Peach  houses,  or  lean-to 
houses  should  not  attempt  tp  grow  Carna¬ 
tions  indoors  during  summer,  but  keep  to 
the  old  method  until  they  get  a  proper 
Carnation  house.  Such  varieties  as  Mrs. 
T.  W.  Lawson,  Enchantress,  Nelson 
Fisher,  and  others  of  that  class  are  admir¬ 
ably  adapted  for  pot  culture  under  glass 
all  the  year  round  provided  the  conveni¬ 
ence  is  such  as  above  stated. 

Both  in  the  case  of  American  Carna¬ 
tions  and  tree  Carnations  unremitting  at¬ 
tention  must  be  given  to  the  keeping  down 
of  red  spider,  thrips,  and  green  fly,  which, 
however,  are  not  more  troublesome  under 
glass  than  they  are  out  of  doors.  By  un¬ 
remitting  attention  I  practically  mean 
timely  attention  so  as  to  check  any  of 
these  pests  before  they  become  estab¬ 
lished. 

Those  whose  business  takes  them  to 
town  during  the  day  can  grow  these  Car¬ 
nations  admirably  by  plunging  them  in 
a  bed  of  sand  or  sifted  coal  ashes,  thereby 
reducing  watering  to  a  minimum.  Dur¬ 
ing  dry  and  warm  weather  the  plants  can 
be  syringed  in  the  morning  before  leaving 
for  business,  and  they  will  not  hurt  until 
the  owner  returns  at  night  when  watering 
may  be  attended  to  and  the  plants 
syringed  by  way  of  the  last  attention  for 
the  night.  This  syringing  will  keep  the 
plants  clean  if  regularly  attended  to. 
Should  green  fly  make  a  determined 
effort  to  establish  themselves  in  the 
centre  of  the  crowns  or  around  the  ad¬ 
vancing  flower  buds,  a  dusting  with  to¬ 
bacco  powder  will  settle  them,  and  can  be 
washed  off  next  morning.  J.  D.  F.  W. 


The  Royal  Gardeners’ 
Orphan  Fund. 

The  annual  festival  of  the  above  de¬ 
serving  charity  was  held  at  De  Keysets 
Royal  Hotel,  Victoria  Embankment, 
London,  on  the  23rd  ult.,  under  the  pre¬ 
sidency  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord 
Mayor  (Sir  William  P.  Treloar).  Avery 
large  number  sat  down  to  table,  includ¬ 
ing  several  of  the  Sheriffs  in  attendance 
upon  the  Lord  Mayor,  also  Sir  Albert  K. 
Rollit,  and  Messrs.  Edward  Sherwood,  V. 

A.  Bilney.  John  Assbee,  H.  J.  Veitch,  H. 

B.  May,  W.  Y.  Baker,  W.  Poupart,  John 
Collingridge,  B.  Wynne  (the  Secretary), 
and  others. 

After  the  usual  loyal  toasts,  the  Lord 
Mayor  rose  to  propose  “  The  Royal  Gar¬ 
deners’  Orphan  Fund,”  and  spoke  of  the 
necessity  for  looking  after  the  orphans  of 
gardeners.  He  related  a  humorous  story 
about  the  professing  orphan,  but  said 
that  was  not  the  style  of  orphan  they  had 
assembled  to  consider  that  night.  His 
speech  was  brief  but  humorous  and  well 
received.  Edward  Sherwood,  Esq.,  re¬ 
plied  to  this  toast,  and  said  that  last  year 
they  had  a  record  subscription  list.  Last 
year  they  elected  thirteen  orphans,  but 
this  year  nineteen,  and  there  were  122  on 
the  funds  besides  those  receiving  tempor¬ 
ary  help.  They  had  distributed  ,£34,000 
in  twenty  years,  and  required  about  £120 
for  each  child.  The  subscriptions 
amounted  only  to  £300  and  the  donations 
to  ,£1,500.  The  interest  on  investments 
paid  all  expenses,  so  that  the  subscrip¬ 
tions  went  to  the  support  of  the  orphans. 

Sir  Albert  K.  Rollit  proposed  “  Gar¬ 
deners'  and  Gardening,”  and  said  that  he 
had  one  qualification  for  the  duty,  namely, 
that  he  was  a  lover  of  gardening.  He 
then  referred  to  gardens  in  various  parts 
of  the  world,  but  after  all  he  thought  that 
England  was  the  garden  of  the  world,  and 
that  our  own  flower  shows  were  the  best. 
No  charity  was  better  honoured  in  bene¬ 
volence  than  that  which  is  cultivated  by 
the  Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund.  He 
said  that  we  imported  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  annually  to  the  value  of  £3,500,000. 
In  this  country  we  ought  to  take  care  that 
the  charge  for  railway  rates  was  not 
against  us  and  in  favour  of  foreigners. 
W.  A.  Bilney,  Esq.,  replied  to  this,  and 
said  that  his  experience  with  gardeners 
was  that  they  were  upright,  honest,  and 
sober  men,  and  when  misfortune  overtook 
them  we  ought  to  look  after  their  interests. 

John  Assbee,  Esq.,  of  Covent  Garden, 
proposed  “The  Visitors”  in  appropriate 
terms,  and  Mr.  Sheriff  W.  H.  Dunn  re¬ 
plied.  In  his  speech  he  compared  the 
doings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
and  that  of  the  Royal  Botanic  -Society,  in 
which  he  was  interested,  and  said  that 
they  provided  for  the  education  of  the 
young  gardeners  of  the  London  County 
Council.  Hitherto  they  had  given  too 
much  attention  to  flowers,  but  they  were 
going  to  study  the  subject  of  finance. 
The  garden  had  been  flourishing  for  the 
last  sixty  years,  and  never  looked  better 
than  at  present. 

“  The  Chairman”  was  proposed  by  H. 
B.  May,  Esq.  At  this  point  the  Secre¬ 
tary,  Mr.  B.  Wynne,  read  out  a  list  of  the 
donations  that  had  been  received  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Lord  Mayor  for  the  benefit 
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,  the  fund.  The  usual  supporters  of 
1  is  charity  all  subscribed  handsomely, 
.  d  the  result  was  the  handsome  sum  of 
*  ,000.  The  Chairman  thanked  the 
inors  of  flowers,  and  on  all  hands  it 
is  admitted  that  no  dinner  table  was 
tter  graced  with  such  a  wealth  of 
avers.  “The  Press”  was  proposed  by 
.  Poupart,  Esq.,  and  replied  to  by  John 
nllingridge,  Esq.  Recitations,  song, 
d  sentiment  were  rendered  between  the 
eeches,  and  a  very  agreeable  evening 
is  brought  to  a  close  by  the  singing  of 
\uld  Lang  Syne.” 

- - 


Horticultural  Societies’ 
Diary 

of  Forthcoming  Meetings. 
Abbreviations  used. 


—Association 
a.— Amateurs 
y. — Chrysanthemum 
1.— Committee  meeting 
tt.— Cottage  or  Oottagers 
—District 

—Gardening  or  gardener 
Thus  : — The  Templeton  G.  Am.  and  Oott.  M.I.H.S. 
.rdeners.  Amateurs’  ind  Cottagers’  Mutual  Improve- 
;nt  Horticultural  So  ,iety. 

JUNE. 

7th. — Horsforth  G.M.I.S.  (w.m.) ;  Shir¬ 
ley  and  D.G.  and  Am.  A.  (m.m.). 
8th. — Ancient  S.  of  York  Florists  (m.m.)  ■ 
Ord  and  D.  G.  Am.  and  Cott.- 
M.I.S.  (m.m.). 

9th. — Grand  Yorkshire  Gala,  FI.  and 
Musical  Exhibition  (York,  3  days) ; 
Croydon  and  D.H.M.I.S.  (Visit  to 
Marden  Park) ;  Royal  Botanic 
Society  of  London  (Illuminated 
Evening  Fete);  Ide  Hill  G.S. 
(m.m.). 

:oth. — Crawley  and  D. G.M.I.S.  (Visit  to 
Gatton  Park) ;  Paignton  and 
■D.G. A.  (m.m.);  Lamberhurst  H.S. 
(m.m.);  Wimbledon  and  D.H.S. 
(m.m.). 

22nd. — Leeds  Paxton  S.  (w.m.). 

- +++ - 


H . — Horticultural 
M.I. — Mutual  Improve¬ 

ment 

m.m. — Monthly  meeting 
S. — Society 

w.m. — Weekly  meeting 


Jubilee  Show  at  Chelmsford. 

At  the  Essex  Agricultural  (Jubilee) 
Show  at  Chelmsford  on  June  12th  and  13th 
the  Essex  Education  Committee  under¬ 
took  a  butter-making  competition,  cheese, 
and  a  poultry  trussing  competition.  There 
was  also  a  tent  for  agricultural  and  horti¬ 
cultural  exhibits,  illustrating  field  experi¬ 
ments  in  Essex  and  other  subjects  per¬ 
taining  to  field  and  garden.  In  the  tent 
was  an  exhibit  of  cheese  made  at  the  .Dairy 
School,  Chelmsford. 

Ipswich  Summer  Flower  Show. 

The  eighty-first  summer  flower  show 
and  illuminated  evening  fete  of  the 
Ipswich  and  East  of  England  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  will  be  held  on  Wednesday, 
July  3,  in  the  charming  grounds  of  the 
Upper  Arboretum.  Entries  close  on 
Friday,  June  28.  A  military  band  will 
be  in  attendance,  which  will  play  selec¬ 
tions,  etc.,  of  a  popular  character.  The 
judges  engaged  are  Mr.  Thomas  H. 
Cook,  The  Royal  Gardens,  Sandringham  ; 
Mr.  J.  McLeod,  Spencer  Cottage,  Roe- 
hampton ;  Mr.  William  Allan,  Gunton 
Park  Gardens,  Norwich;  and  Mr.  S.  T. 
Wright,  Wisley,  Ripley.  Prize  schedules 
may  now  be  obtained  of  the  secretary, 
Mr.  Herbert  E.  Archer,  13,  Museum 
Street,  Ipswich. 


Carnations 


As  soon  as  the  flowering  stems  of  Car¬ 
nations  are  pushed  up  they  should  be 
neatly  tied  to  stakes.  Use  sticks  about 
two  feet  long  and  secure  the  bloom  stems 
with  raffia,  either  as  shown  in  sketch  1.  b  , 
tying  loosely  or  as  in  2  by  first  tightly 
tying  the  raffia  round  tire  stake  and  then 
bringing  the  two  ends  round  the  flowering 
stem.  Never  tie  the  stems  tightly  as  in 
sketch  3,  as  this  stops  the  circulation  and 
prevents  healthy  growth.  If  green  raffia 
and  green  painted  sticks  are  used  they 
will  harmonise  with  the  foliage  and  not 
appear  conspicuous.  At  this  time  a  top 
dressing  consisting  of  well  decayed  man¬ 
ure  and  good  loam,  to  which  a  few  hand1- 
fuls  of  soot  and  bone  meal  have  been 
added,  will  be  of  great  assistance,  and 
should  be  spread  over  the  bed  to  a  depth 
of  about  one  and  a  half  inches,  the  hands 
being  used  to  get  it  well  round  the  plants. 

Disbudding  will  be  necessary  if  more 
buds  form  than  can  be  perfectly 
developed,  this  frequently  being  the  case 


Staking  and  Tying.  Disbudding. 

To  Prevent  Burst  Calyx. 

Insect  Pests. 

Protecting  Special  Blooms. 

with  healthy  plants ;  or  it  extra  fine  flowers 
are  desired.  In  thinning  out  the  buds  a 
little  judgment  must  be  employed,  the 
strength  of  the  plant  and  stems  being 
taken  into  consideration,  also  the  purpose 
for  which  the  blooms  are  required.  If 
for  exhibition  only,  one  bud  to  each  stem, 
the  topmost  and  largest,  must  be  left,  but 
when  the  production  of  fine  blooms  for 
decorative  purposes  is  the  object  :n  view, 
strong  stems  may  carry  from  three  to  five 
buds  and  the  weaker  ones  from  one  to 
three.  Commence  disbudding  from  the 
top  of  the  stem,  leaving  the  top  bud,  re¬ 
moving  the  second,  leaving  the  third  if 
sound,  removing  the  fourth,  and  so  on, 
pulling  them  gently  out  with  the  thumb 
nail. 

Some  varieties  of  Carnation  blooms 
have  a  natural  tendency  to  burst  their 
calvx  in  a  similar  manner  to  sketch  4, 
when  they  are  of  course  useless.  As  a 
preventive,  carefully  make  a  small  slit 
in  the  side  of  the  calyx  opposite  the  pro- 


Tying  Carnations. — 1,  The  wrong  way  to  tie  a  Carnation  stem; 
2,  the  right  way;  3,  another  wrong  way;  4,  a  burst  calyx;  5,  calyx 
banded  in  bud  to  -prevent  bursting;  6,  properly  expanded  flower 
as  a  result  of  using  an  india-rubber  band  tn  the  bud  state. 
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bable  bursting  point,  this  being  done 
either  with  the  finger  and  thumb  nail  or 
a  pair  of  small  scissors,  and  tie  round 
with  a  piece  of  green  thread,  or  slip  a 
small  elastic  band  over  the  bud  as  illus¬ 
trated  in  sketch  5. 

Carnations  are  liable  to  be  attacked 
by  many  insect  pests  such  as  greenfly,  red 
spider,  thrips,  cuckoo  spit,  maggots,  wire- 
worm,  and  earwigs.  Greenfly  may  be 
removed  toy  syringing  the  plants  with 
warm  water  and  soft  soap  or  some  suit¬ 
able  insecticide.  Red  spider  and  thrips, 
the  appearance  of  which  is  generally  the 
result  of  neglect  in  watering  the  plants, 
must  be  removed  either  by  syringing  with 
soft  soap  and  warm  water  or  by  sponging 
the  foliage.  Cuckoo  spit  can  generally 
be  eradicated  by  a  good  syringing,  whilst 
maggots,  which  are  very  destructive,  'eat¬ 
ing  their  way  to  the  heart  of  the  shoots, 
must  be  picked  out  with  the  point  of  a 
needle.  Wireworms  are  very  trouble¬ 
some,  causing  considerable  havoc  amongst 
the  plants.  Plenty  of  soot  should  be 
sprinkled  about,  and  if  soot  and  lime  is 
dug  into  the  ground  when  making  the  bed 
it  will  assist  in  keeping  this  pest  at  a  safe 
distance.  Traps  made  of  pieces  of 
Carrot  and  Potato  buried  a  few  inches 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground  are  use¬ 
ful,  and  should  be  daily  lifted  and  the  in¬ 
sects  found  feeding  thereon  be  destroyed 
by  dropping  into  a  vessel  of  hot  water. 
Wireworms  are  particularly  fond  of  rape 
meal,  and  small  heaps  of  this  should  be 
buried  about  two  inches  in  the  ground 
near  the  plants.  The  insects  will  discard 
the  Carnations,  giving  preference  to.  the 
meal,  which  they  consume  so  greedily  that 
it  will  cause  them  to  swell  and  burst. 

Earwigs  are  equally  as  destructive  as 
wireworms,  and  unless  means  for  their 
eradication  are  taken  many  blooms  will  be 
completely  spoiled.  Traps  in  the  form 
of  hollow  Bean  stalks,  small  flower  pots 
filled  with  ha^  and  other  contrivances 
suitable  for  the  insects  to  harbour  in, 
should  be  laid  about  and  frequently  ex¬ 
amined,  the  earwigs  found  therein  being 
destroyed.  Very  special  blooms  may  be 
protected  by  wrapping  a  ring  of  cotton 
wool  round  the  stem  about  an  inch  below 
the  base  of  the  calyx,  the  same  being  se¬ 
cured  by  fine -wire.  A  little  paraffin 
should  be  dropped  on  the  wool  from  a 
brush,  and  the  bloom  will  be  fully  pro¬ 
tected  against  the  ravages  of  this  pest. 

Ortus. 

- - 

Rose  Dr.  William  Gordon. 

The  above  was  a  new  Hybrid  Perpetual 
Rose  bearing  silvery-pink  flowers  of  re¬ 
markable  size  and  deliciously  fragrant. 
The  broad  petals  are  rolled  back  at  the 
edges.  Award  of  Merit  to  Messrs.  W. 
Paul  and  Son  at  the  Temple  Show. 


Actinidia  chinensis. 

The  above  is  a  new  climber  from  China, 
which  is  very  distinct  from  most  of  those 
with  which  we  are  familiar.  The  heart- 
shaped  leaves,  the  stems,  and  leaf  stalks 
are  densely  covered  when  young  with  red 
hairs,  which  give  the  plant  a  reddish  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  early  part  of  the  season. 
It  was  accorded  an  Award  of  Merit  at  the 
Temple  Show  when  shown  by  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd. 
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Address :  The  Editor,  The  Gardening 
World,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may 
cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions 
should  be  as  brief  as  ■possible  and  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a  separate  sheet 
of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make 
the  best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to 
prepare  and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline 
drawing  or  plan  of  their  gardens,  indicating 
the  position  of  beds  and  lawns,  the  charac¬ 


ter  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall-,  fo. 
tion  of  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  etc.  T, 
north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  ovt 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted, 
should  also  be  stated  whether  the  garden 
■flat  or  on  a  declivity,  and  all  large  tre 
should  be  marked.  Particulars  of  the  n 
ture  of  the  soil  -will  also  help  us  to  gv 
satisfactory  replies.  When  such  plans  a 
received  they  will  be  carefully  filed,  with  t. 
name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and  will , 
consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an  enquii 
is  sent. 


irrrrrrrrrrrrrrrs 

STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE.  *  ROOM  PLANTS. 


1909.  Malmaison  Carnation  Leaves 
Spotted. 

As  a  reader  of  your  valuable  paper  I  am 
enclosing  leaves  of  Malmaiscti  Carnations 
for  your  inspection.  Would  you  kindly  let 
me  know  the  cause  of  the  whitish  spots  on 
the  leaves  and  the  cure,  if  any?  Some  of 
the  plants  seem  to  continue  losing  their 
leaves  right  up  as  the  new  leaves  grow. 
Others  show  white  spots  through  the  leaves 
when  they  are  appearing.  The  house  is 
well  ventilated  at  all  times  and  nothing  in 
it  but  the  Malmaisons  of  which  we  make  a 
speciality  here,  flowering  them  all  the  year 
round.  (iMalmaison,  Inverness). 

The  leaves  you  sent  us  were  affected  with 
baoteriosis,  caused  by  a  fungus  named  Bac¬ 
terium  Dianthi,  which  lives  inside  the  tis¬ 
sues  of  the  leaves.  It  is  a  disease  to  which 
Carnations  are  liable,  but  more  especially 
Malmaisons,  which  have  soft,  sappy  shoots 
and  leaves.  The  disease  is  contracted  in 
winter  when  the  light  is  bad  and  the  air 
damp.  As  it  lives  inside  the  leaves  there 
is  no  cure  for  it.  The  only  plan  is  to  pick 
off  all  diseased  leaves  and  burn  them  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  spores  spreading,  and  to  treat  the 
plants  very  carefully  in  the  matter  of  air 
and  keeping  them  close  to  the  glass.  They 
should  also  be  kept  on  the  dry  side  at  the 
roots  during  winter,  and,  if  necessary,  the 
hot  water  pipes  should '  be  warmed  occa¬ 
sionally  during  damp  weather  in  order  to 
dry  the  atmosphere  of  the  house.  Heat  is 
not  particularly  necessary,  except  for  the 
purpose  mentioned,  unless  the  plants  happen 
to  be  in  bloom,  when  a  temperature  of  50 
degs.  should  suffice.  Over-feeding  in  win¬ 
ter  should  be  carefully  avoided,  except  in 
the  case  of  plants  being  forced  for  early 
bloom.  We  should  also  advise  you  to  pro¬ 
pagate  from  healthy  stock  only  if  possible. 
In  the  case  of  plants  that  are  bloomed  in 
winter,  it  would  be  advisable  to  keejo  a  re¬ 
serve  of  plants  of  the  same  varieties  not 
so  treated  for  the  sake  of  getting  healthy 
stock.  You  could  also  observe  whether 
forced  plants  are  more  liable  to  the  malady 
than  others.  Usually  iit  is  rust  which  is 
most  severe  upon  this  class  of  Carnations, 
but  at  some  places  the  bacteriosis  gets  such 
a  footing  that  the  cultivation  of  Malmaisons 
becomes  very  difficult,  or,  it  may  be,  almost 
impossible  to  keep  them  in  a  healthy  state. 
Prevention  is  better  than  any  attempt  at 
cure,  and  that  should  be  your  aim  as  far 
as  you  can. 


1910.  Aspidistra  Leaves  Not  Lengthei 

ing. 

I  have  an  Aspidistra  with  about  twel\ 
leaves,  the  leading  ones  of  which  have  goo 
long  stemsj  but  the  later  leaves  do  not  gro 
clear  of  the  soil  and  unfold  when  only  ha’ 
clear  of  the  surface.  One  new  leaf  reache 
about  3  in.  to  4  in.  in  height  and  the 
withered  without  opening.  Can  you  e> 
plain  and  give  a  remedy  ?  They  were  bougl 
about  twelve  months  ago  and  are  in  a  sunn 
room.  (Dialstone,  Middlesex). 

We  suspect  that  you  potted  your  plant 
too  deeply  or  that  you  potted  them  too  firmi) 
The  thick  rhizomes  bearing  the  crowns  fror 
which  the  leaves  arise  should  only  be  abou 
an  inch  below  the  surface.  On  the  othe 
hand,  we  would  make  a  suggestion  that  you 
plants  had  got  into  a  weak  state  before  the 
were  potted.  The  roots  may  have  been  i: 
a  waterlogged  soil  owing  to  the  deficien 
drainage.  This  need  not  be  if  the  compos 
consists  of '  turfy  loam,  .leaf  mould  am 
plenty  of  sand,  together  with  good  drainag' 
under  the  compost.  Under  these  condition 
we  have  known  Aspidistras  to  thrive  fo 
many  years,  even  although  a  little  wate 
frequently  stood  in  the  saucers  in  whicl 
the  pots  were  stood.  The  drainage  in  thi 
bottom  would,  of  course,  explain  win-  tin 
roots  were  still  able  to  perform  their  dutie: 
properly.  A  third  hint  that  we  should  men 
tion  is  that  the  plants  should  be  kept  close  t( 
the  lglass  most  of  the  time  throughout  tin 
year.  It  is  interesting  to  have  plants  on  the 
table  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  but  the} 
are  too  often  kept  in  semi-darkness  or  in 
too  feeble  light  for  the  leaves  to  acquire 
their  proper  stiffness  and  leathery  character. 
You  can  think  over  these  suggestions  and 
determine  whether  any  of  them  apply  to 
your  case. 

1911.  Dividing;  Aspidistras. 

Would  it  be  safe  to  divide  Aspidistras  at 
present?  (Sambrook,  Essex). 

The  present  is  an  excellent  time  to  divide 
and  repot  Aspidistras  because  you  have  the 
whole  season  to  establish  them  before  win¬ 
ter.  Use  a  compost  of  two  parts  loam,  one 
part  leaf  mould  and  a  good  quantity  of 
sand.  Make  sure  also  that  the  drainage  is 
good,  as  repotting  may  not  be  necessary 
again  for  some  years.  It  is,  therefore,  ne¬ 
cessary  to  provide  effective  drainage  so  that 
superfluous  water  can  always  drain  away. 
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FLOWER  GARDEN. 

1912.  Treatment  of  Cobaea. 

I  have  some  plants  of  Cobaea  which  are 
evidently  climbers  as  'they  have  tendrils 
upon  them.  What  is  the  best  way  of  grow¬ 
ing  them?  Uo  they  require  heat,  or  can  I 
grow  them  against  a  wall?  (J.  Hedger, 
Lancs.). 

Cobaea  scandens  is  most  properly  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  greenhouse  climber,  as  it  will 
live  and  thrive  in  houses  from  which  the 
frost  is  merely  excluded.  Under  these  con¬ 
ditions  it  grows  to  a  great  height,  covering 
the  roofs  of  conservatories.  During  sum¬ 
mer  it  can  be  grown  as  a  climber  in  the 
open  air  for  the  purpose  of  covering  trel¬ 
lises,  pillars  or  any  other  form  of  support. 
It  will  even  flower  from  seeds  during  the 
first  season,  if  a  fair  size  by  the  month  of 
May.  You  can  therefore  use  it  as  a  garden, 
climber,  but  if  you  wish  to  preserve  it  you 
will  have  to  lift  it  some  time  in  September 
before  frost  comes,  and  cut  it  partly  back  so 
as  to  reduce  its  bulk  and  enable  it  to  take 
10  the  fresh  soil. 

1913.  Propagating  Double  Arabis. 

I  have  a  fine  plant  of  the  double  Arabis 
which  I  should  like  to  propagate  for  the 
purpose  of  making  an  edging.  What  is  the 
best  time  to  do  this  and  the  way  ?  Can  it  be 
done  without  heat  ?  (D.  Tomlinson,  Berks.).'. 

The  double  Arabis  can  be  propagated  by 
division  in  early  summer,  just  after  the 
flowers  have  passed.  To  get  a  large  number 
of  plants,  however,  you  should  take  cuttings 
of  all  the  flowerless  shoots  and  either  insert 
them  in  beds  of  sandy  soil  or  in  pots  of 
sandy  soil,  covering  them  with  hand-lights 
or  putting  them  in  a  cold  frame.  This  is 
to  retain  the  moisture  about  them  till  the 
roots  are  formed.  The  operation  can  be  com¬ 
menced  whenever  the  cuttings  are  sufficiently 
firm  to  root  them  without  damping.  They 
should  be  in  condition  now,  whereas  if  we 
get  very  hot  and  dry  weather  in  July  the 
stems  would  get  so  hard  that  they  would 
root  with  difficulty.  You  could  take  all  of 
the  flowerless  shoots  just  now,  inserting  them 
firmly  as  cuttings,  and  if  you  allow  them  to 
make  shoots  of  some  length  after  rooting, 
you  can  take  off  the  tops  and  put  them  in 
again  as  cuttings  under  the  same  conditions, 
and  they  will  root  readily.  You  can  at 
least  get  two  sets  of  cuttings  by  this  means 
from  your  plant  during  the  summer. 

1914.  Close  Built  Rockery. 

Last  year  I  saw  a  very  pretty  rockery 
planted  with  Nasturtiums.  It  was  built  with 
stones  in  layers  or  rows  one  above  the  other 
to  the  height  of  3  ft.,  and  the  stones  were 
completely  covered  with  foliage  and  flowers. 
Beneath  the  Nasturtiums  I  could  see  that 
the  stones  were  close  together  without  any 
soil  at  all.  I  can  get  a  lot  of  broken  bricks. 
Will  these  do  as  well,  and  can  you  tell  me 
how  it  is  done?  Would  any  other  kind  of 
plants  serve  the  same  purpose?  (R.  Blas- 
senbv,  Herts.) 

Although  the  stones  appeared  close,  there 
had  been  seams  of  soil  between  them,  and 
the  body  of  the  rockery  must  have  consisted 
of  soil  into  which  the  plants  could  root. 
There  are  many  plants  besides  Nasturtiums 
which  could  be  used  in  the  same  way,  but 
particularly  those  with  somewhat  fleshy 
stems,  which  would  thrive  in  dry  weather, 
when  it  would  be  difficult  to  keep,  such 
rockeries  properly  moist  if  in  a  sunny  posi¬ 
tion.  For  instance,  you  could  use  zonal 
Pelargoniums  and  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums, 
often  named  Geraniums,  also  any  of  the 
Stonecrop  family,  and  many  others  which 
you  could  discover  by  making  experiments. 
In  building  up  the  rockeries  you  should  first 
make  a  heap  of  soil  and  then  commence 
building  from  the  bottom  upwards,  laying 
a  thin  layer  of  soil  on  the  top  of  each  layer 


of  bricks  and  at  suitable  distances,  putting 
in  a  plant  as  you  go  along.  For  instance, 
you  could  not  plant  Pelargoniums  after  a 
rockery  of  this  class  is  built.  While  build¬ 
ing,  the  stones  or  bricks  should  be  so  set 
that  their  points  would  dip  into  the  rockery, 
so  that  any  water  which  may  be  given  will 
run  in  between  the  bricks  rather  than  away. 
To  help  this,  alternate  rows  of  bricks  should 
be  put  opposite  the  joinings  of  those  be¬ 
neath  them.  The  top  ones  should  also  so  be 
placed  that  you  can  get  a  fair  quantity  of 
water  in  from  the  top,  and  this  will  serve 
to  keep  the  whole  rockery  moist  during  dry 
weather.  In  such  weather  as  we  have  had 
lately,  little  or  no  artificial  watering  would 
be  necessary.  Bricks  will  answer  the  pur¬ 
pose,  more  especially  if  they  are  of  a  soft 
or  porous  nature  rather  than  glazed,  which 
brick  burrs  very  often  are  by  being  spoilt  in 
the  kiln. 

1915.  Laying:  out  a  Garden. 

Will  you  please  give  me  an  extended  reply 
to  my  question,  No.  1892?  I  want  nothing 
but  flowers  and,  if  possible,  all  the  year 
round.  (John  'Stafford,  Essex.) 

Your  plan  is  much  plainer  now,  and  it  is 
carried  out  much  on  the  same  lines  as  we 
suggested  last  week,  with  the  exception  that 
the  narrow  end  of  the  garden  has  been  pro¬ 
posed  as  a  Rose  bed,  and  we  think  this  would 
answer  admirably.  For  a  bed  37  ft.  by 
31  ft.  you  would  require  120  Roses  at  3  ft. 
apart  each  way.  For  garden  decoration,  all 
the  stronger  growing  ones  would  certainly 
require  this  space,  if  not  pruned  on  exhibi¬ 
tion  lines  but  as  for  garden  decoration.  If 
you  intended  to  make  the  most  of  the  space 
and  to  prune  the  Roses  as  for  exhibition, 
you  would  require  270  at  2  ft.  apart  each 
way.  We  suggest  a  dozen  each  of  H.P., 
H.T.,  and  T.  Roses.  The  H.P.  varieties 
might  include  such  generally  useful  varie¬ 
ties  as  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Mrs.  John 
Laing,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Suzanne  Marie  Ro- 
docanachi,  Capt.  Hayward,  Charles  Le- 
febvre.  Her  Majesty,.  Margaret  Dickson, 
Mrs.'R.  G.  Sharman  Crawford,  Marie  Bau¬ 
mann,  Dupuy  Jamain  and  Fisher  Holmes. 
H.T.  Roses  might  include  Liberty,  Caroline 
Testout,  K.  A.  Victoria,  La  France,  Mrs. 
W.  J.  Grant,  Marquise  Litta,  Mildred  Grant, 
Bessie  Brown,  Florence  Pemberton,  Mme. 
Abel  Chatenay,  Mme.  Ravary  and  Vis¬ 
countess  Folkestone.  Tea  Roses  might  in¬ 
clude  Catherine  Mermet.  Maman  Cochet, 
White  Maman  Cochet,  The  Bride,  Souvenir 
d’Elise  Vardon,  Souvenir  de  Pierre  Notting, 
Mrs.  Edward  Mawley,  Caroline  Kuster, 
Hon.  Edith  Gifford,  Innocente  Pirola,  Mme. 
Cusin  and  Marie  van  Houte.  For  a  supply 
of  flowers  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  it 
would  be  necessary  to  use  bulbs  largely. 
These  could  be  planted  on  a  portion  of  the 
border  by  themselves  or  put  in  clumps  alter¬ 
nately  with  the  herbaceous  plants.  This 
would  do  much  to  avoid  blank  spaces  in  the 
border  during  summer,  but  you  could  also 
sow  annuals  around  the  patches  of  bulbs, 
so  that  they  could  be  growing  and  ultimately 
occupy  the  space  of  the  bulbs  when  their 
leaves  die  down.  Christmas  Roses  are  in¬ 
valuable,  and  two  of  the  best  are  Helleborus 
niger  altifolius  (also  known  as  H.n.  maxi- 
mus)  and  H.n.  angustifolius.  Bulbs  should 
include  Snowdrops,  Crocuses,  Winter  Aco¬ 
nite,  'Chionodoxa  Luciliae,  C.L.  sardensis, 
Daffodils  in  great  variety,  early  and  late, 
the  Poet’s  Narcissus,  single  and  double, 
early  flowering  Tulips,  Darwin  Tulips  and 
Cottager  or  May  flowering  Tulips.  Annuals 
could  be  sown  to  replace  the  bulbs,  or  else 
grown  on  a  part  of  the  border  by  themselves. 
This  would  enable  you  to  clear  the  ground 
once  a  year  for  the  purpose  of  digging  and 
manuring  if  for  the  succeeding  crop.  They 
should  include  Sweet  Peas,  Candytuft,  Go- 
detia  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  G.  Duchess  of 


Albany,  Ten-week  Stocks,  China  Asters, 
Clarkia  pulchella,  Chrysanthemum  carina- 
tum,  C.c.  burridgeanum,  C.  coronarium, 
single  and  double,  Phlox  Drummondii,  La- 
vatera  trimestris,  double  I-arkspurs,  Shirley 
Poppies  and  such  Everlastings  as  Ileli- 
chrysums,  Rhodanthe  Manglesii  and  A cro- 
clinium  roseum.  There  is  an  endless  set  of 
herbaceous  plants,'  but  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  a  succession  from  April  to  November 
we  select  the  following  : — Doronicum  plan- 
tagineum,  Lathyrus  vernus,  Arabis  albida 
fiore  pleno,  Aquilegias,  Globe  Flowers 
(Trollius),  Lupinus  polyphyllus,  single  and 
double  Pyrethrums,  Delphiniums,  Chinese 
l’aeonies,  Lysimachia  clethroides,  Helenium 
pumilum,  Chrysanthemum  King  Edward 
VII.,  Pentstemon  barbatus,  Helianthus  rigi- 
dus,  H.r.  Miss  Mellish,  Galega  officinalis, 
G.o.  alba,  Erigeron  speciosus,  Rudbeckia  spe- 
ciosa,  Polygonum  amplexicaule,  Aster  Amel- 
lus,  A.  Novi-Belgii  in  variety,  A.  Novae- 
Angliae  pulchellus,  A.  ericoides,  A.  diffusus 
horizontalis,  A.  puniceus,  Solidago  canaden¬ 
sis,  Chrysanthemum  uliginosum  and  early 
flowering  Chrysanthemums.  These  could  be 
greatly  amplified,  but  they  will  be  sufficient 
for  making  a  start.  Much  depends  upon  the 
manner  and  arrangement  as  to  the  effect  pro¬ 
duced.  The  mixed  border  is  a  very  good 
way  of  getting  a  supply  of  flowers  over  the 
longest  period.  It  consists  of  planting  fairly 
large  clumps  of  a  kind  in  masses  of  irregu¬ 
lar  shape.  Most  of  the  tall  ones  should  be 
planted  next  to  the  boundary  hedge,  though 
it  is  not  necessary  to  be  absolutely  formal, 
though  you  should  endeavour  never  to  hide 
the  dwarfer  ones  by  having  very  tall  ones 
in  front  of  them.  You  should  endeavour  to 
have  the  best  effect  from  the  grass-plat  you 
propose  to  make.  In  some  instances,  where 
the  flowers  bloom  and  die  down  early,  you 
should  arrange  to  have  some  reserve  plants 
of  various  other  things  that  flower  later,  and 
to  fill  up  the  blanks  from  time  to  time.  For 
instance,  early  flowering  Chrysanthemums  in 
pots  could  be  planted  at  any  time  to  fill  up 
such  blanks.  By  having  each  kind  in  a 
fairly  large  clump  you  can  ensure  its  being 
effective.  There  is  no  desire  to  have  plants 
in  regular  lines  when  this  plan  is  followed, 
and  the  border  appears  fuller  at  all  times 
during  the  growing  season  than  if  they  were 
planted  in  straight  lines. 


ROSES. 

1916.  Rose  Leaves  Brown, 

I  have  a  few  Rose  bushes  in  the  garden 
planted  at  the  end  of  February,  and  I  notice 
the  leaves  of  some  have  a  withered  appear¬ 
ance,  as  the  enclosed  specimen.  Please  tell 
me  the  cause  of  this,  and  advise  treatment. 
(Dialstone,  Middlesex.) 

Your  Roses  have  been  browned  by  the  cold 
winds  which  prevailed  during  May,  frost 
being  also  experienced  in  some  districts  at 
least.  There  was  no  evidence  of  disease, 
but  your  plants  will  grow  out  of  this  as  the 
weather  improves.  Rose  leaves  are  alwavs 
tender  in  spring,  and  it  may  be  that  the 
damaged  roots  are  not  yet  capable  of  sup¬ 
plying  the  necessary  moisture  during  drying 
winds. 

1917.  Roses  not  Flowering1. 

I  send  you  the  name  of  a  Rose  tree  which 
I  have  got  in  my  greenhouse.  I  cut  it  back 
in  April,  now  it  has  grown  to  a  height  of 
4  ft.,  and  I  nipped  the  tips  off,  but  the  plant 
is  still  getting  tall  with  no  sign  of  a  bud. 
Could  you  tell  me  the  cause?  (T.  Lampard, 
Devonshire.) 

Prince  Camille  de  Rohan  is  a  very  strong- 
growing  Rose,  even  in  the  open  ground,  and 
being  in  a  greenhouse,  it  would  tend  to 
grow  still  taller.  We  suspect  that  you  are 
keeping  the  house  rather  close,  which  is 
unnecessary.  Roses  at  this  season  of  the 
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year  should  get  plenty  of  air,  this  being  done 
early  in  the  day,  before  the  house  gets  heated 
up.  This  is  with  the  object  of  not  creating 
a  draught  in  the  house,  as  that  would  be 
injurious.  You  made  a  mistake,  however,  in 
taking  out  the  tips  of  the  plant,  as  the  Roses 
should  come  on  the  top.  It  may  flower  this 
year  yet,  but  the  side  shoots  will  now  take 
longer  to  flower  than  the  mai-n  stem  would 
have  done.  The  variety  is  not  a  very  suit¬ 
able  one  for  greenhouse  culture.  It  is  a 
Hybrid  Perpetual,  which  the  confinement  is 
causing  to  grow  more  rampantly  than  it 
otherwise  would.  We  should  plant  it  out  of 
doors  at  the  beginning  of  November,  and 
get  some  other  variety  more  suitable  for  the 
purpose.  If  you  want  a  Rose  as  a  pot  plant 
you  should  get  the  H.P.  Capt.  Hayward, 
which  is  a  dark  Rose  corresponding  to  the 
one  which  you  have,  only  it  is  more  suitable 
for  pot  culture.  If  you  require  a  climber 
you  could  plant  climbing  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant, 
which  is  a  Hybrid  Tea  with  rosy-pink 
flowers ;  or,  if  you  would  prefer  a  dark  one, 
get  the  Hybrid  Tea  Francois  Crousse,  with 
crimson  flowers.  If  you  still  prefer  to  grow 
the  Rose  you  have,  give  it  plenty  of  ventila¬ 
tion  to  stiffen  and  manure  the  wood  for 
flowering,  and  never  stop  the  growing  stems 
till  they  have  flowered. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

1918.  Name  and  Treatment  of  Shrub. 

Please  say  what  is  the  name  of  the  en¬ 
closed  shrub  and  the  treatment  it  requires. 
I  want  to  grow  it  if  hardy.  What  is  the 
best  time  to  plant  it  and  the  suitable  soil  ? 
(Shrub,  Staffs.) 

The  shrub  is  the  Garland  Daphne  (Daphne 
Cneorum).  It  delights  in  a  moist,  peaty 
soil,  so  that  you  could  make  up  a  piece  of 
soil  for  it  entirely  of  peat,  partly 
of  peat,  or  if  you  cannot  get  that, 
use  a  good  quantity  of  leaf  mould 
with  the  natural  soil.  We  have  seen  it  suc¬ 
ceed  admirably  in  ordinary  garden  soil,  but 
that  was,  we  believe,  of  a  sandy  character 
and  fairly  moist.  It  is  also  admirably 
adapted  for  planting  on  rockeries  on  account 
of  its  dwarf,  trailing  habit.  Take  out  a  hole 
for  it  and  make  up  a  compost  of  soil  and 
some  of  the  ingredients  above-mentioned. 
Planting  may  be  done  in  October,  or  again 
in  March.  The  latter  month  would  be  the 
best,  as  you  could  get  it  established  before 
the  heat  of  summer  sets  in.  It  is  perfectly 
hardy,  and  you  should  have  no  difficulty  in 
establishing  it  by  planting  in  October. 

1919.  Box  Hedge  Dying. 

Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  what 
to  do  about  our  Box  hedge,  which  borders 
the  garden?  It  is  dying  in  patches  and 
going  very  thin  and  straggling  in  other 
places.  (E.  Burnham,  Midlothian.) 

When  you  speak  of  a  hedge  bordering 
the  garden  we  presume  that  you  mean  Box 
edgings.  The  plant  is,  of  course,  also  used 
for  hedges,  but  the  operation  in  renovating 
an  edging  and  a  hedge  would  be  quite  differ¬ 
ent.  Presuming  that  you  mean  the  Box  edg¬ 
ing,  we  should  say  that  it  wants  lifting  and 
re-laying.  If  it  is  the  dwarf  variety,  it  is 
liable  to  die  in  certain  gardens,  especially 
where  the  soil  is  heavy.  In  such  a  case  we 
have  lifted  an  edging  that  was  gappy  and 
re-laid  it  with  the  ordinary  tree  form  of  the 
Box,  which  is  a  more  vigorous  grower.  If 
your  garden  is  properly  drained,  the  best 
way  would  be  to  lift  the  Box,  laying  it  in 
temporarily  somewhere  out  of  the  way,  then 
dig  the  ground  where  the  edging  should  be, 
breaking  it  up  finely.  Have  it  properly 
levelled  according  to  the  level  or  slope  of 
the  garden,  then  tread  the  newly-dug  soil. 
The  next  operation  is  to  lay  a  garden -line, 
making  it  quite  tight  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  it  straight.  Then,  with  a  spade  cut 


a  little  trench  close  up  to  the  line  for  the 
purpose  of  re-laying  the  Box.  Earlier  in 
the  season  would  really  have  been  the  better 
time,  because  the  Box  will  now  be  in  full 
growth,  but  you  could  do  this  in  September, 
or  wait  till  next  March.  The  next  operation 
is  to  break  up  the  Box  into  small  sprays 
with  roots,  if  possible,  but  the  Box  will 
form  roots  if  kept  moist  until  roots  are  emit¬ 
ted.  In  laying  these  sprays  in  the  trenches 
it  should  be  done  neatly,  so  as  to  get  a  close 
line  only  2  in.  or  3  in.  above  the  level  of 
the  walk.  A  little  soil  should  be  placed 
against  the  Box  to  keep  it  in  position  while 
it  is  being  laid.  Then,  with  the  spade,  more 
soil  can  be  put  in  and  trodden  quite  firm 
about  the  Box.  If  the  Box  you  mention  is 
really  a  hedge,  it  would  be  necessary  to  dig 
out  all  the  dead  and  dying  plants  and  re¬ 
place  them  with  good-sized,  healthy  speci¬ 
mens  from  a  nursery,  but  that  would  be 
rather  a  costly  method.  If  you  really  mean 
a  Box  edging,  and  the  plants  are  so  tall 
that  few  roots  can  be  got  upon  sprays,  a  good 
plan  would  be  to  dig  up  all  the  bushes  and 
lay  them  on  their  side  in  a  reserved  part 
ot  the  garden,  where  you  could  cover  them 
with  earth  right  up  to  the  leaves.  This 
would  encourage  the  production  of  roots 
higher  up  the  stems  and  make  useful 
material  for  an  edging  next  year.  A  tempo- . 
rary  edging  of  something  could  be  made 
to  bound  the  walks.  Another  plan  would  be 
to  get  Box  of  the  proper  size  from  the  nur¬ 
sery  to  form  a  good  edging.  If  your  soil 
is  heavy,  this  would  be  the  best  plan,  as  you 
could  order  the  tree  Box  from  a  nursery. 

1920.  Height  of  Junipers. 

To  what  height  does  Juniperus  tamarisci- 
folia  grow?  How  far  apart  should  speci¬ 
mens  be  planted  ?  Likewise,  give  the  height 
of  the  common  English  Juniper  and  the  dis¬ 
tance  apart  which  it  should  be  planted. 
(M.  A.,  Lines.) 

The  first  Juniper  you  mention  is  a  variety 
of  J.  Sabina  or  common  Savin  tree.  Your 
variety  differs  from  the  type  in  being  more 
procumbent ;  that  is,  it  either  spreads  on  the 
ground  or  forms  a  low,  horizontal  mass. 
Its  height  is,  therefore,  immaterial,  but  as 
it  may  spread  over  the  ground  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance  in  the  course  of  some 
years  it  might  be  planted  about  4  ft.  apart. 
That,  of  course,  would  leave  much  open 
space,  and  we  think  a  better  plan  would  be 
to  plant  it  at  18  in.  or  2  ft.  apart  each  way, 
and  when  the  plants  grow  to  cover  that 
space  transplant  every  other  to  some  other 
position.  They  are  capable  of  being  trans¬ 
planted,  if  you  take  care  to  lift  them  with  a 
ball  of  soil.  A  plant  of  this  habit  is,  there¬ 
fore,  suitable  for  covering  dry  banks  or 
rockeries.  The  common  English  Juniper  (J. 
communis)  varies  greatly  in  height  and 
habit.  Very  often  it  may  be  found  as  a  low, 
spreading  bush  only  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  high,  but 
specimens  have  grown  to  a  height  of  15  ft. 
or  20  ft.  We  refer,  of  course,  to  the  common 
wild  form.  The  upright  habited  Juniper  is 
quite  a  distinct  variety,  forming  compact 
columns  12  ft.  to  18  ft.  high;  that  is,  the 
Irish  Juniper.  We  mention  these  two  for 
the  sake  of  comparison,  because  the  Irish 
Juniper  would  really  require  less  space  be¬ 
tween  every  two  specimens  than  the  English 
Juniper,  as  the  former  is  upright  and 
the  latter  spreading.  If  you  intend  the  com¬ 
mon  or  spreading  form  to  be  planted  per¬ 
manently  in  a  group,  they  would  not  be  too 
close  at  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  apart,  but  if  you  wish 
to  keep  them  like  dwarf  shrubs  they  may  be 
planted  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  apart.  We  do  not  see 
any  particular  object  in  planting  the  upright 
Irish  Junipers  close  together  unless  you  wish 
to  make  an  avenue.  They  look  best  when 
distributed  about  in  certain  positions  where 
they  will  be  seen  from  all  quarters.  No 
other  plants  with  evergreen  foliage  must  be 


allowed  to  grow  against  them,  otherwise  the 
leafy  branches  of  the  Juniper  will  die. 


VEGETABLES. 

1921.  Unknown  Plant  in  Carden. 

Will  you  kindly  tell  me  the  name  of  the 
enclosed  ?  I  have  found  a  lot  in  my  garden. 
(Sambrook,  Essex.) 

The  specimens  you  sent  us  were  tubers  of 
the  Jerusalem  Artichoke  (Helianthus  tube¬ 
rous).  They  had  been  placed  in  the  garden 
either  accidentally  with  soil  or  rubbish,  or 
there  may  have  been  a  plantation  on  some 
previous  occasion.  Where  you  see  a  stem 
coming  up  you  should  get  a  fork  and  dig 
out  the  tuber. 

1922.  Scarlet  Runners  Damaged  with 
Frost. 

I  made  an  early  sowing  of  Scarlet  Run¬ 
ners  to  get  them  well  advanced,  but  the 
tops  have  been  greatly  damaged  by  frost. 
Will  they  recover,  or  should  I  make  another 
sowing  ?  Would  a  stimulant  of  any  sort  be 
useful  in  urging  them  into  growth?  (Scar, 
lex  Runner,  Yorkshire.) 

We  presume -that  only  the  top  leaves  of  the 
plant  have  been  injured  by  frost.  And 
in  that  case  the  plants  will  sprout 
up  again  from  under  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  There  are  buds  close  to 
the  seed  leaves  already  in  the  ground, 
and  if  any  accident  happens  to  the  top  these 
spring  up  and  produce  running  stems.  It 
will  delay  their  growth,  however,  but  you 
could  sow  some  seeds  in  boxes  and  rear  them 
in  a  cold  frame.  When  they  have  got  6  in. 
high  you  can  plant  them  out  where  they  are 
to-  grow  and  fruit.  Instead  of  sowing  early 
in  the  open,  a  better  plan  would  have  been 
to  make  a  sowing  in  boxes  in  a  cold  frame. 
You  can  then  have  them  of  good  size  after 
all  danger  of  frost  is  over, 

1923.  The  Right  Kind  of  Mint. 

Two  years  ago  there  was  some  complaint 
that  I  had  not  got  the  right  kind  of  Mint, 
and  I  said  I  would  get  some  more  kinds, 
which  I  did,  and  planted  them  in  the  gar¬ 
den.  Some  were  obtained  from  other  gar¬ 
dens  and  some  were  wild  Mints.  They  have 
made  good  growth,  and  I' told  the  kitchen 
maid  I  had  got  several  kinds  and  she  could 
come  and  choose  for  herself.  Please  say 
what  the  three  kinds  are.  Nos.  1  and  2  are 
what  I  have  mostly  grown,  but  No.  3  is  a 
wild  one,  and  she  selected  That.  Can  you 
say  what  it  is,  and  oblige?  Puzzled,  Sus¬ 
sex.) 

No.  1  was  Mentha  piperita,  or  Pepper¬ 
mint.  No.  2  was  M.  viridis,  or  Spearmint. 
No.  3  was  M.  gracilis,  or  a  variety  of  it. 
There  is  a  great  variety  of  opinion  as  tc 
which  is  the  proper  Mint  to  use  for  kitchen 
purposes,  but  we  are  afraid  that  not  one  in 
twenty  knows  the  difference  between  one 
Mint  and  another.  Some  seem  to  get  ac¬ 
customed  to  one  sort  and  some  to  another. 
Both  those  garden  Mints  are  obtainable  both 
in  private  gardens  and  in  market  gardens. 
We  have  also  seen  the  Horse  Mint  (M.  syl- 
vestris)  used  iq  a  private  establishment  with¬ 
out  any  complaint  whatever.  You  can  grow 
the  wild  Mint,  but  possibly  before  another 
year  the  kitchen  maid  may  select  some  oi 
the  others.  In  any  case,  you  need  not  worn 
while  she  is  happy,  as  all  of  -them  are  easy 
to  cultivate. 

1924.  Manures  for  Kitchen  Garden. 

I  have  a  piece  of  land  for  kitchen  garder 
that  has  been  lying  fallow  for  about  thre< 
years.  I  have  a  general  kitchen  garder 
stock  of  vegetables,  and  should  like  to  knov 
if  any  sort  of  artificial  manure  would  tx 
beneficial  for  it,  as  I  have  been  unable  t< 
get  any  farmyard  manure.  It  is  fairlj 
heavy  land  and  had  previously  been  farn 
land.  (Beginner,  Norfolk.) 
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More  Ithan  one  artificial  manure  are 
isually  advertised  on  the  front  cover  of  Thk 
Gardening  World,  either  of  which  would 
.rove  beneficial  to  growing  crops  of  vege- 
ables.  We  presume  you  could  get  instruc- 
ions  for  the  use  of  these  manures  along  with 
he  same.  The  sulphate  of  ammonia  and 
litrate  of  soda  may  be  regarded  as  a  stimu- 
ant  to  growth,  but  we  should  presume  that 
'our  land  wants  a  general  manuring,  and  in 
uch  case  you  should  ask  for  an  all-round 
aanure,  which  is  one  that  has  been  made  up 
.f  several,  so  as  to  make  it  suitable  for  fer- 
ilising  a  variety  of  crops.  If  you  get  the 
top  manure,  it  would  be  necessary  to  spread 
t  on  the  ground  and  dig  it  in  lightly,  not 
0  leave  it  lying  on  the  surface,  as  it  would 
;et  dry  and  be  of  less  service  than  if  kept 
noist  under  the  soil.  If  you  could  manage 
0  get  a  small  quantity  of  farmyard  manure, 
ve  believe  that,  in  conjunction  with  any  of 
he  artificial  manures,  it  would  have  a 
nuch  greater  effect,  especially  in  a  dry  sea- 
on,  but  if  the  present  season  keeps  as  moist 
is  it  has  done  during  the  last  three  month* 
my  of  the  artificial  manures  iabove-men- 
ioned  would  be  effective.  In  the  event  of 
raving  any  early  crops,  we  should  advise 
you  (when  such  crops  are  gathered)  to  sow 
lown  the  land  with  Mustard,  Rape,  Tur- 
lips,  or  Tares,  and  then  to  dig  in  the  crop 
.vhen  it  has  made  6  in.  or  8  in.  of  growth, 
[f  sown  late,  they  would  not  make  so  much 
growth  before  winter,  but  if  the  ground  is 
merely  covered  it  would  make  a  good  substi- 
ute  for  farmyard  manure.  What  you  want 
n  a  soil  like  that  you  mention  is  some  de¬ 
laying  vegetable  matter  to  retain  the  incis¬ 
ure  during  dry  summer  weather,  when  the 
irops  are  making  their  growth. 

1925.  Management  of  Ridge  Cucum¬ 
bers. 

I  should  be  much  obliged  if  you  would 
give  me  a  few  hints  upon  the  management 
if  Ridge  'Cucumbers.  (Beginner,  Norfolk.) 

We  presume  that  you  have  got  the  plants 
in  pots  ready  to  plant  out.  That  being  so, 
you  could  take  out  holes  or  trenches  where 
you  wish  to  grow  them  and  put  in  a  good 
quantity  of  fermenting  manure.  Then  some 
of  the  soil  of  the  trenches  could  be  put  back 
on  the  manure  and  the  Cucumbers  planted  in 
this.  Cover  each  plant  with  a  bell-glass  or 
hand-light,  to  encourage  it  to  make  an  early 
growth  while  the  weather  is  still  unsettled. 
When  the  young  plants  are  well  established 
and  the  weather  becomes  genial,  the  hand- 
lights  or  bell-glasses  may  be  removed,  al¬ 
lowing  the  plants  to  ramble  at  will  over  the 
'ground.  There  are  several  methods  of 
managing  Cucumbers,  but  as  yours  are  ridge 
Cucumbers  they  are  seldom  grown  in  any 
other  way  except  in  the  open  air.  Frame 
Cucumbers  require  either  a  cold  frame  or  a 
properly  heated  house,  but  as  you  give  us  no 
information  as  to  whether  you  desire  to  grow 
yours  under  glass  or  in  the  open  air  we  are 
uncertain  as  to  the  necessary  directions.  Tf 
you  have  a  cold  frame  for  them  and  wish  to 
grow  them  there,  then  you  should  make  up 
a  heap  of  turfy  loam  and  well-decayed  cow 
manure  about  the  centre  of  the  frame,  and 
plant  the  Cucumbers  in  that.  If  you  can 
get  manure  to  make  a  layer  about  1  ft.  deep. 

I  it  would  act  as  a  mild  hot-bed  under  the 
soil.  During  dry  weather  the  foliage  should 
be  syringed  in  the  morning  and  again  in 
the  afternoon,  when  you  close  the  frame.  A 
thin  shading  during  the  heat  of  the  day 
would  enable  you  to  grow  Cucumbers  of  a, 
much  darker  colour  than  if  fully  exposed  to 
the  sun.  Ridge  Cucumbers  should  really  be 
j  grown  outside,  because  if  you  have  a  frame 
vou  could  grow  frame  Cucumbers  such  as 
Telegraph,  which  is  of  better  quality  than 
the  ridge  varieties. 


FRUIT. 

1926.  Treatment  of  Melons. 

I  have  a  small  greenhouse,  11  ft.  by  6  ft., 
lacing  due  south,  and  wish  to  grow  Melons. 

I  have  six  plants  which  I  have  raised  from 
seed,  and  they  are  now  abQUt  6  in.  high  in 
5  in.  pots.  I  should  feel  much  obliged  if 
you  would  give  me  advice  on  the  following 
points  : — (1)  Should  I  nip  out  the  side  shoots, 
as  in  Tomatos ;  (2)  do  they  need  any  more 
fire  heat  now,  as  I  have  just  stopped  putting 
in  a  fire  at  night?  (3)  Any  information  you 
could  give  me  about  watering,  syringing  and 
shutting  up  during  the  summer  months 
would  be  acceptable.  (C.  S.  Davey,  Middle¬ 
sex.) 

If  the  plants  are  grown  along  freely  with¬ 
out  check,  usually  there  are  no  side  shoots. 
The  plants  you  have  in  5  in.  pots  should  be 
planted  on  little  hills  of  soil  over  the  bed 
of  the  house  and  staked  until  they  reach  the 
wires  of  the  house.  Allow  this  main  stem 
to  grow  unchecked  until  it  has  reached  three- 
parts  of  the  way  to  the  top  of  the  house, 
then  pinch  out  the  (tip.  This  will  cause  the 
production  of  side  shoots,  which  alone  pro¬ 
duce  fruits.  On  the  other  hand,  ii  the 
plants  get  checked  in  growth  in  any  way  so 
that  a  few  side  shoots  are  thrown  out  near 
the  base,  it  would  be  necessary  to  pinch  them 
in  order  (to  retard  them  until  the  leader 
.has  grown  its  full  height.  After  the  pinch¬ 
ing  of  the  leader  side  shoots  will  be  given 
out,  and  will  bloom  much  about  the  same 
time.  This  is  necessary  so  that  you  can 
fertilise  a  sufficient  number  of  flowers  on 
one  day  as  each  plant  can  properly  carry. 
You  must  not  remove  the  side  shoots  entirely, 
as  in  Tomatos,  otherwise  you  cannot  get 
fruit.  We  consider  you  have  made  a  mis¬ 
take  in  leaving  off  firing  so  early  in  the 
season,  and  in  a  cold,  wet  summer  like  the 
present.  We  should  advise  you  to  keep  up 
a  mild  heat  a/t  least,  with  the  aid  of  a  fire, 
till  the  plants  have  set  their  fruits.  Melons 
are  tropical  plants,  and  cannot  make  very 
satisfactory  progress  in  cold  weather  like 
the  present  without  artificial  heat.  The 
temperature  gets  too  low  at  night.  The 
plants  will  require  attention  in  watering 
every  day,  but  while  in  pots  they  may  not 
actually  require  to  be  watered.  After  they 
have  been  established  in  the  bed  and  made 
some  growth  they  will  require  watering 
every  day  and  feeding  with  liquid  manure 
or  some  other  fertiliser  every  second  or  third 
day  after  the  fruits  have  been  set.  On  the 
mornings  of  fine  days  the  paths  of  the  house 
and  all  open  spaces  should  be  syringed  or 
damped  down  with  the  rosed  watering-can 
about  seven  or  eight  in  the  morning.  In 
the  afternoon  the  house  should  again  be 
damped  down,  and  the  foliage  syringed 
when  closing  the  house.  In  very  bright  and 
warm  weather  damping  down  may  be  done 
several  times  during  the  day,  if  that  is  oon- 
venient.  The  Melon,  being  a  tropical  plant, 
enjoys  heat,  but  it  must  also  have  moisture 
not  merely  at  the  root,  but  in  the  atmo¬ 
sphere.  On  dull  days  you  may  close  the 
house  at  2  p.m.  and  damp  the  paths  only. 
On  bright  days  the  ventilators  need  not  be 
closed  till  3  or  4  p.m.,  and  the  foliage,  as 
well  as  the  paths,  may  be  syringed  after 
closing.  Use  water  at  the  same  tempera¬ 
ture  as  the  house  when  used  upon  the  foli¬ 
age.  Later  on,  when  the  fruits  are  ripen¬ 
ing,  the  plants  should  be  kept  drier  at  the 
roots,  as  well  as  in  the  atmosphere.  When 
that  stage  has  been  reached  air  may  be  given 
at  the  sides,  as  well  as  the  top  of  the  house, 
though  in  the  earlier  stages  of  growth  aL 
need  only  be  given  at  the  top.  With  regard 
to  temperature,  the  house  should  be  kept  at 
60  degs.  to  65  degs.  by  night,  allowing  it  to 
rise  10  degs.  by  day.  If  you  do  not  wish  to 
employ  much  fire  heat,  these  temperatures 


need  not  be  quite  so  high,  although  they 
would  be  beneficial.  It  would  certainly  be 
advantageous  to  maintain  it  at  60  degs.  by 
night  till  the  fruits  are  set  and  commence 
.to  swell.  When  closing  a  house  at  three 
or  four  on  bright  days,  you  may  find  the 
temperature  running  up  to  90  degs.  or  more, 
but  no  harm  will  result  provided  you  keep 
the  house  well  damped  down,  as  above  di¬ 
rected.  We  are  afraid  that  you  would  have 
a  lot  of  trouble  if  you  do  not  employ  fire 
heat  at  least  by  night,  because  in  that  case 
it  would  be  necessary  to  reduce  the  moisture 
in  thq  hou/se  proportionately,  and  your 
plants  would  be  liable  to  attacks  of  red 
spider  and  other  ailments.  At  the  same  time 
you  may  remember  that  Melons  can  be  grown 
in  cold  frames,  but  they  must  have  a  bed  of 
fermenting  manure  beneath  them,  and  that 
supplies  much  of  the  moisture  both  for  the 
roots  and  the  atmosphere 


GARDEN  ENEMIES. 

1927.  caterpillars  on  Gooseberries  and 
Currants. 

I  enclose  a  few  caterpillars  which  I  would 
like  you  to  name,  also  a  method  of  destroy¬ 
ing  them.  They  are  causing  great  destruc¬ 
tion  on  Black  and  Red  Currants,  also  Goose¬ 
berries,  in  this  district.  We  have  tried  lime, 
paraffin,  Hellebore,  etc.,  but  these  have  no 
effect  in  destroying  the  insect.  It  came  last 
year  for  the  first  time,  and  has  been  at 
work  since  early  spring.  They  simply  eat 
every  green  leaf  and  leave  nothing  but  the 
hard  wood.  Some  people  think  they  have 
been  imported  with  moss  litter  or  foreign 
hay.  (William  Mitchell,  Dunnottar,  N.B.) 

The  specimens  you  sent  us  are  the  cater¬ 
pillars  of  the  Gooseberry  moth  (Abraxas 
grossulariata),  which  attacks  a  variety  of 
plants,  although  we  have  never  experienced 
it  upon  Currants.  We  quite  understand 
that  they  have  been  with  you  since  spring, 
because  they  are  really  hatched  out  upon  the 
plants  in  September  and  live  quietly  through 
the  winter,  commencing  operations  again 
when  the  bushes  oome  into  leaf.  One  remedy 
to  be  taken  is  to  carefully  rake  and  sweep 
up  all  the  leaves  from  beneath  the  bushes  in 
autumn.  By  this  means  you  can  remove  the 
hibernating  caterpillar.  The  leaves  should 
either  be  burned  or  buried  so  deeply  in  some 
out-of-the-way  place  that  the  caterpillars 
would  be  unable  to  get  to  the  surface  in 
spring.  Very  frequently  they  take  up  their 
quarters  in  dead  leaves  hanging  upon  the 
bushes,  so  that  all  such  leaves  should  be 
carefully  picked  as  soon  as  the  others  have 
fallen,  and  destroyed.  You  state  that  you 
have  used  lime,  paraffin  and  Hellebore  with¬ 
out  effect,  but  if  you  had  applied  these  reme¬ 
dies  to  the  bushes  while  still  in  leaf  in 
September  it  would  have  been  more  destruc¬ 
tive  to  the  caterpillars,  which  are  quite 
young  at  that  time.  At  that  time  you  can 
often  find  the  young  caterpillars  upon  the 
leaves,  and  it  would  be  worth  your  while  to 
go  over  the  bushes,  holding  a  small  vessel 
containing  paraffin  in  one  hand,  while  with 
the  other  you  could  clip  off  infested  leaves 
with  a  scissors,  allowing  them  to  drop  into 
the  paraffin.  At  the  same  time,  we  think  vou 
would  be  more  successful  by  using  the  reme¬ 
dies  you  mention,  say,  once  about  the  middle 
of  September  and  again  towards  the  end  of 
that  month.  When  raking  up  the  fallen 
leaves,  it  would  be  also  worth  your  while, 
where  the  bushes  have  been  very  badly  at¬ 
tacked,  to  skirq  off  the  surface  soil,  thus 
making  sure  of  the  caterpillars  which  may 
be  snugly  laid  up  for  the  winter.  This  soil 
should  be  wheeled  some  distance  from  the 
Gooseberries,  and  then  spread  on  the  ground. 
If  you  go  to  this  trouble  you  might  as  well 
wheel  the  soil  outside  the  garden  altogether, 
because  this  moth  in  the  caterpillar  state 
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feeds  on  a  variety  of  plants.  Later  on  the 
caterpillars  which  you  fail  to  destroy  will 
change  into  the  pupa  stage  and  may  be  found 
hanging  on  the  Gooseberries  and  other 
bushes  where  they  feed.  The  pupae  are 
black  with  golden  stripes,  and  therefore  so 
conspicuous  that  you  have  scarcely  any  ex¬ 
cuse  for  overlooking  them.  If  you  have  not 
time  yourself,  you  should  employ  a  boy  or 
two,  showing  them  what  to  look  for.  This 
will  save  you  a  deal  of  trouble  later  on  by 
preventing  the  pupae  from  reaching  the  per¬ 
fect  state.  In  our  southern  district  the  cater¬ 
pillars  have  already  reached  the  resting 
stage. 

1928.  Caterpillars  on  Euonymus. 

The  caterpillars  I  send  you  I  find  in  large 
numbers  on  'Euonymus,  inside  a  sort  of 
spider’s  web,  and  they  were  eating  the  young 
leaves.  What  is  the  best  way  to  get  rid  of 
them?  (T.  Meld  rum,  Forfarshire.) 

The  caterpillars  living  inside  webs  are 
those  of  the  small  ermine  moth  (Hypono- 
meuta  padella).  Now  is  your  best  time  to 
get  rid  of  them  with  the  least  trouble.  Go 
over  the  bushes  and  carefully  gather  every 
web  you  find.  It  would  be  well  to  carry  a 
pail  in  one  hand  with  some  paraffin  in  the 
bottom  and  drop  the  webs  into  this  as  you 
gather  them.  Caterpillars  will  readily  let 
themselves  down  by  a  thread  if  they  get 
outside  the  web,  and  may  even  drop  to  the 
ground.  You  should,  therefore,  he  very  care¬ 
ful  and  quick  in  removing  the  web  as  soon 
as  you  touch  it,  otherwise  you  will  lose 
many  of  the  caterpillars.  If  you  allow  the 
caterpillars  to  feed  till  they  are  full  grown, 
they  will  scatter  themselves  all  over  the 
place,  and  prove  more  troublesome  to  col¬ 
lect,  even  if  you  can  find  them  at  all. 


SOILS  AND  MANURES. 

1929.  Soot  Killing-  Plants. 

Re  soot.  You  say  that  soot  kills  some 
plants.  Can  you  kindly  name  some  of  the 
plants  not  suitable  for  soot  treatment?  Can 
you  suggest  for  such  plants  some  other  slug 
deterrent?  (A.  K.  Barnet,  Middlesex.) 

We  not  only  believe  that-  soot  will  kill 
some  plants,  but  are  certain  that  it  will  kill 
many  plants,  if  not  all  kinds.  It  is  simply 
a  question  of  using  too  great  a  quantify. 
The  injury  may  be  done  by  the  ammonia  in 
the  soot.  If  dry,  and  the  soot  used  in  large 
quantity,  there  would  be  an  Injurious  amount 
of  ammonia  in  the  soot.  It  sometimes,  per¬ 
haps  often,  happens  that  there  are  impuri¬ 
ties  in  the  soot  in  the  way  of  sulphur  com¬ 
pounds,  and  these  may  be  as  responsible  for 
the  damage  done  as  the  ammonia  in  the 
soot.  We  have  seen  it  kill  plants  from 
Carrots  to  young  Willows,  but  not  in  the 
same  garden.  Usually  the  gardener  who 
gets  hit  by  a  mistake  is  more  cautious  the 
next  time.  You  can  still  use  soot  as  a  de¬ 
terrent  to  slugs  for  almost  any  plants,  but 
you  should  be  careful  not  to  scatter  it  on 
the  plants,  but  on  the  ground  itself,  then 
there  will  be  less  danger.  Only  a  fair 
amount  or  sprinkling  of  soot  should  be 
given.  It  should  not  be  put  on  an  inch 
deep,  nor  even  ^  in.,  but  just  a  sprinkling 
that  will  dust  the  surface  of  the  ground. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS. 

(D.  W.  D.)  i,  Fiery  Thorn  (Crataegus 
Pyracantha  ;  2,  Lonicera  involucrata  (out  of 
character  by  being  hard  cut  back  or  killed 
back  by  frost) ;  3,  Golden  Currant  (Ribes 
aureum)  ;  4,  Pyrus  intermedia ;  5,  Cornus 
alba  (send  when  in  leaf,  in  case  it  might  be 
a  variety) :  5,  Deutzia  crenata ;  7,  Lonicera 
tatarica ;  8,  Lonicera'  involucrata ;  q.  Spi¬ 
raea  media ;  10,  Philadelphus  grandiflorus, 
— 'H.  G.  Purvis)  A  pale  variety  of  Centran- 
thus  ruber,  or  Red  Valerian. — (Alice)  1,  Um¬ 


brella  Pine  (Sciadopitys  verticillata) ;  2,  A 
species  of  Mesembryanthemum  or  Fig  Mari¬ 
gold,  but  too  many  of  them  have  leaves 
similar  to  those  sent  to  be  determined  from 
these  alone. — (W.  D.  M.)  1,  Lupinus  poly- 
phyllus;  2,  Trollius  europaeus ;  3,  Iris  varie- 
gatus  ;  4,  Iris  sibirica;  5,  Saxifraga  Geum ; 
6,  Saxifraga  rotundifolia. — (E.  F.  Wood)  1, 
Achillea  tomentosa  ;  2*  Saxifraga  trifurcata; 
3,  Antehnaria  tomentosa ;  4,  Linaria  aequitri- 
loba  (often  wrongly  named  L.  hepaticae- 
folia)  ;  5,  Geum  rivale. — (T.  Hedger)  1,  Ge¬ 
ranium  phaeum;  2,  G.  rellexum ;  3,  G.  nodo¬ 
sum. 
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(  Concluded.) 

The  Misses  Kipping,  Hutton,  Essex, 
constructed  a  pretty  rockery  for  alpine 
plants  in  tent  No.  2.  Virgin  cork  was 
employed  as  a  substitute  for  stone.  In 
the  crevices  was  an  assortment  of  choice 
plants  foil'  the  rock  garden,  including 
Saxifragas,  Aubrietias,  Edelweiss,  Primu¬ 
las,  and  many  others  now  in  bloom. 

A  new  Spiraea,  Queen  Alexandra, 
staged  by  Messrs.  Waverin  and  Kruijff,  of. 
Holland,  is  a  soft  pleasing  pink.  Very 
beautiful,  although  not  a  novelty,  were  the 
graceful  Transvaal  -Daisies  shown  by 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons.  Messrs.  T.  S. 
Ware,  Ltd.,  exhibited  a  number  of  old 
English  flowers,  such  as  Paeonies,  Pyre- 
thrums,  London  Pride,  etc.,  and  the)'  are 
favourites  yet  judging  from  the  crowds  of 
visitors  which  hung  about  this  stand. 
Messrs.  E.  Webb  and  Sons  well  main¬ 
tained  their  high  reputation  by  a  superb 
show  of  Calceolarias,  Gloxinias,  Cinerarias 
Primulas,  and  Myosotis.  Pure  white 
flowers  are,  it  would  seem,  being  aimed 
at  by  leading  raisers  of  Gloxinias. 
Some  exceedingly  pretty  small  French 
Poppies  were  those  of  Mr.  Amos  Perry, 
particularly  Papaver  Princess  Ena.  Ferns 
were  well  represented  by  Messrs.  Hill  .and 
Son,  of  Edmonton,  and  Messrs.  T.  Roch- 
ford  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  the  latter  making  a 
feature  of  pots  of  Nephrolepis  Todeaoides. 

There  were  some  splendid  exhibits  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  td  which,  however, 
space  prevents  our  doing  anything  like 
justice.  Perhaps  the  distinction  for  the  best 
collection  of  forced  vegetables  shown  was 
shared  by  Lord  Aldenham  and  the  Duke 
of  Portland.  The  Duke’s  Carnations,  by 
the  way,  were  also  very  good.  The  col¬ 
lection  of  Potatos  from  Messrs.  Sutton’s 
nursery  was  large,  and  of  great  interest. 
The  type  varieties  lately  found  by  the  cor¬ 
respondent  of  this  firm,  in  Uruguay  of  the 
Solanum  Commersonii,  first  introduced  in 
1767,  differ  in  the  colour  from  that  usually 
grown.  Such  a  collection  of  seedlings  as 
this  has  certainly  never  been  brought  to¬ 
gether  before  by  anv  one  firm,  and 
although  it  concerns  the  commonest  of 
all  vegetables,  it  'is,  nevertheless,  scienti¬ 
fically  interesting,  and  appeals' to  the  mul¬ 
titude  as  well.  Messrs.  j.  Carter  and  Co. 
also  had  a  comprehensive  exhibit  of  vege¬ 
tables.  Some  excellent  Potatos  were  like¬ 
wise  staged  by  the  Hon.  A.  H.  T.  de 
Montmorency,  and  immense  sticks  of  As¬ 


paragus  by  Mr.  Godfrey,  of  Colchester, 
Mr.  Harwood,  of  Colchester,  and  Mr.  r! 
Stephenson,  J.P.  Mr.  G.  Hobday  had  on 
view  some  of  his  giant  Rhubarb,  which 
was  exhibited  recently  at  the  Royal  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Hall.  Messrs.  J.  and  F.  Chat- 
field,  and  Messrs.  Laxton  Bros,  showed 
some  remarkably  large  and  well  grown 
Strawberries.  Those  staged  by  the  last- 
mentioned  firm  were  the  Bedford  Cham¬ 
pion,  the  largest  Strawberry  ever  placed 
in  commerce;  the  fruit  is  very  brilliantly 
coloured  and  luscious  in  flavour.  The 
berries  frequently  weigh  2  oz.  The  most 
extensive  fruit  display  was,  however,  that 
of  Messrs.  Geo.  Bunyard  and  Co.,  of 
Maidstone,  who,  as  usual,  offered  for  in¬ 
spection  a  remarkably  fine  collection  of 
Apples  and  Pears,  for  which  they  were 
awarded  a  silver  cup.  Messrs.  Bunyard, 
who  cultivate  upwards  of  800  kinds  of 
Apples,  all  true  to  name,  staged  ninety- 
dishes  of  this  fruit,  all  in  the  most  excel¬ 
lent  condition,  and  all  splendid  specimens. 
The  secret  of  preservation  is  to  keep 
Apples  in  a  cool  and  well  ventilated  store¬ 
house  or  on  the  earth  instead  of  on  floor¬ 
ing  as  is  more  usually  done. 

So  great  is  the  demand  for  space  by  ex¬ 
hibitors  at  the  Temple  Show  that  the  huge 
marquees  are  unable  to  find  accommoda¬ 
tion  for  all  the  applicants,  and,  therefore, 
more  each  year  have  to  take  up  positions 
outside.  Indeed,  the  problem  is  not 
merely  how  to  find  room  for  the  exhibitors, 
but  the  largely  increasing  number  of  visi¬ 
tors  is  much  exercising  the  minds  of  those 
responsible  for  the  organisation  and 
management  of  the  show,  and  it  will  be 
almost  compulsory’  for  them  to  cast  about 
for  another  venue  for  the  chief  horticul¬ 
tural  event  of  the  year  if  people  are  to  be 
able  to  get  about  at  all  and  inspect  the 
exhibits  with  any  degree  of  comfort. 

Among  the  displays  arranged  on  the 
lawn  this  year  were  several  that  deserve 
particular  notice,  though  we  can  do  little 
more  than  catalogue  them. 

We  have  made  reference  to  the  rock 
work  of  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Son. 
The  manner  in  which  it  is  designed  and 
planted  is  beyond  criticism,  and  nothing 
finer  of  its  kind  has  been  seen  at  a  public 
show.  The  rock  work  is.  furnished  with  a 
great  variety  of  rare  and  beautiful  alpine 
and  bulbous  plants  together  with  some 
splendid  flowering  shrubs.  The  Ramon- 
dias  were  particularly  effective,  notably 
R.  leucopetala,  and  the  hardy  Orchids 
among  which  was  Cypripedium  spectabile. 
Hardy  Ferns,  too,  were  in  force. 

Adjoining  this  exhibit  was  that  of 
Messrs.  David  Russell  and  Sons,  really  as 
fine  an  exhibit  of  deciduous  ornamental 
trees  and  shrubs  one  could  well  wish  to  see, 
This  was  arranged  by  Mr.  P.  Laflin,  and 
did  infinite  credit  to  him.  Rhododendrons. 
Azaleas,  Lilacs,  Philadelphus,  interspersed 
with  rambling  Roses,  contributed  to  the 
charming  display.  There  were  some  beau¬ 
tiful  Japanese  Maples,  flowering  Peach 
and  Almond  trees  (A.  dulcis  purpurea  in 
particular),  the  Angelica  tree  (Aralia),  the 
golden  sibirica.  a  splendid  specimen  of 
Fagus  purpurea,  Genistas,  the  Tulip 
Tree,  Spiraeas,  including  S.  Van  Houttei. 
and  scores  more. 

Further  along  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons 
occupied  a  considerable  space  with  a  bril¬ 
liant  show  of  hardy' plants  and  shrubs,  in¬ 
cluding  many  new  species  which  they  have 
introduced  from  abroad,  notably  from  the. 
Chinese  Empire.  The  encircling  array  oi 
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aleas  made  a  glowing  splash  of  colour, 
'nong  the  plants  shown  were  Primula 
cbkburniana,  P.  pulverulenta,  sibirica., 
cl  Veitchii,  and  a  hybrid  between  cock- 
lrniana,  remarkable  for  its  orange-red 
1  lour,  and  pulverulenta,  a  magenta 
,wer.’  The  result  of  the  cross  is  a  con- 
rsion  of  the  orange-red  of  cocVburniana 
ic  pollen  parent)  to  orange-scarlet,  with 
to  foliage  vigour  of  pulverulenta.  I  he 
ants  on  exhibit  had  many  flower  scapes 
aring  four  to  five  whorls  of  orange- 
arlet  blooms,  whilst  the  stem  and  pedi- 
ls  were  covered  with  a  white  mealy  sub- 
ince  greatly  enhancing  the  brilliant 
lour.  This  robust  grower,  with  its  com- 
ict  rosette  of  bright  green  leaves,  was 
carded  a  certificate  of  merit,  and  is  a  de- 
ded  acquisition  to  our  hardy  Primulas, 
ther  striking  exhibits  here' being  new 
rivals,  were  Actinidia  chinensis,  a  good 
liage  shrub,  several  Vitis,  henryana, 
ioking  very  promising,  a  curious- 
inifer.  Libocedrus  macrolepis,  two  kinds 
Rubus,  and  a  rough-leafed  white 
rtvered  Viburnum  rhytidophyllum. 

Facing  Messrs.  Veitch’s  exhibit  Messrs, 
jtton  and  Sons  had  a  glorious  display  of 
ineraria  stellata. 

As  on  so  many  former  occasions,  Messrs, 
'aterer  and  Sons  made  a  goodly  show  of 
hododendrons,  in  the  culture  of  which 
tey  are  so  justly  famed.  At  Bagshot  they 
rve  250  acres  devoted  to  this  plant  alone, 
id  they  have  introduced  a  number  of  dis- 
nct.  varieties  remarkable  for  beauty  of 
hour  and  fine  foliage.  Pink  Pearl  is  a 
lecial'ly  beautiful  kind,  with  enormous 
itals  and  truss  of  flesh-coloured  pink 
.ooms.  Fastuosum  flore  pleno  is  a  de- 
cious  light  lilac,  semi-double,  the  Mar¬ 
ais  of  Waterford  a  very  bright  pink ; 
at  almost  every  colour  and  shade  of  hue 
ere  represented  in  this  marvellous  and 
irgeous  display. 

A  silver  cup  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Mau- 
ce  Prichard  for  his  outstanding  exhibit 
f  herbaceous  and  alpine  plants,  all  of 
hich  were  finely  grown  and  excellently 
isplayed.  Stately  Eremurus  and  glowing 
oppies  were  a  marked  feature  of  this  dis¬ 
lay,  which  included,  as  did  that  of 
Iessrs.  Ladhams,  Ltd.,  lovely  specimens 
f  Anchusa  italica  Opal  with  its  exquisite 
ale  blue  flowers. 

Japanese  Maples  were  the  chief  feature 
f  Messrs.  T.  Cripps  and  Sons  engaging 
•ispCay.  Acer  palmatifidum  was  much 
dmired  for  its  graceful  fern-like  green 
aliage.  The  beauty  and  variety  of  these 
icers  are  very  marked. 

The  dwarf  flowering  Lilacs  of  Messrs, 
'aul  and  Son  are  quite  all  they  claim  for 
iem — grand  additions  to  our  hardy 
hrubs.  Among  the  best  of  the  single  varie- 
es  may  be  mentioned  Congo,  deep 
inous-red,  Negro,  dark  violet,  Othello, 
irge  spikes  purple-red,  passing  to  a  vivid 
lac,  and  L’Oncle  Tom,  spikes  of  deep 
urplish  violet  flowers.  Two  of  the 
ouble  varieties  are  very  attractive,  viz., 
'harles  Joly,  black  mulberry  red,  with  a 
urious  silvery  reflex,  Miss  Ellen  Willmott, 
'ith  hyacinth-like  spikes  of  pure  white 
owers.  Pyrus  coronaria  pleno,  of  which 
here  was  an  excellent  specimen,  is,  we 
''ere  given  to  understand,  much  liked  by 
re  ladies.  The  magnificent  new  hardy 
American  shrub  staged  by  this  firm, 
Hydrangea  arborescens  gra’ndiflora  .alba 
j  °t  an  award  of  merit. 

Strawberry,  Kentish  Favourite,  shown 
y Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  hadacprner 
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to  itself.  Planted  in  the  spring  of  1906 
and  potted  in  May  of  this  year,  the  plants 
are  now  in  flower,  and  looked  exceedingly 
promising.  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons  had 
some  wonderful  pigmy  trees  on  exhibit, 
which  excited  a  great  deal  of  interest; 
Messrs.  Cheal  and  Son,  fine  specimens  of 
trees  and  shrubs;  Messrs.  H.  B.  May  and 
Sons,  beautifully  hardy  Ferns,  and  Messrs. 
R.  and  C.  Smith,  Ltd.,  more  ornamental 
trees  and  shrubs. 

Everything  in  the  garden  was  lovely, 
skilfully  grown,  arranged  with  great  effect, 
and  looked  very  fresh  in  the  cool  breeze 
and  after  an  opportune  night  shower. 


AWARDS. 

VEITCHIAN  Cup. — Major  Holford, 
C.I.E.,  C.V.O.,  Tetbury,  Glos.,  Orchids. 

Gold  Medals. — J.  Veitch  and  Sons, 
Chelsea,  Stove  and  Hardy  Plants  ;  W.  Cut- 
bush  and  Son,  Highgate,  Rock  Plants, 
etc. ;  Lord  Aldenham,  Elstree,  Vegetables 
and  Shrubs;  H.  B.  May  and  Sons,  Ed¬ 
monton,  Ferns;  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Al¬ 
bans,  Orchids ;  Sutton  and  Sons,  Read¬ 
ing,  Flowering  Plants ;  W.  Paul  and  Son, 
Waltham  Cross,  Roses;  L.  de  Rothschild, 
Gunnersbury,  Cherries ;  R.  P.  Ker,  Aig- 
burth,  Hippeastrums ;  R.  Wallace  and 
Co.,  Colchester,  Alpines,  etc.  ;  G.  Mount, 
Canterbury,  Roses,  and  J.  Golman,  Rei- 
gate,  Orchids. 

Silver  Cups. — Messrs.  H.  Low  and  Co., 
Enfield,  Orchids  and  Carnations;  Barr 
and  Sons,  Covent  Garden,  Herbaceous 
and  Alpines;  R  Smith  and  Co.,  Wor¬ 
cester,  Shrubs,  Clematis,  etc. ;  Major  Hol¬ 
ford,  Tetbury,  Glos.,  Amaryllis;  John 
Waterer  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Feltham,  Hardy 
Shrubs;  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  Roses, 
Herbaceous,  etc.  ;  Mr.  Chas.  Turner, 
Slough,  Roses,  Carnations,  etc.  ;  The 
Duke  of  Portland,  Welbeck,  Carnations, 
etc.  ;  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham,  Be¬ 
gonias,  Carnations,  etc.  ;  Geo.  Bunyard 
and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Maidstone,  Fruit  and 
Herbaceous;  Maurice  Prichard.  Christ¬ 
church,  Herbaceous  and  Alpine  ;  J.  Cheal 
and  Sons,  Crawley,  Shrubs  and  Rock  Gar¬ 
den  ;  Amos  Perry,  Enfield,  Herbaceous, 
Alpines,  etc. ;  R.  and  G.  Cuthbert.  South- 
gate,  Azaleas;  L.  R.  Russell,  Richmond, 
Trees  and  Shrubs,  Clematis;  Thos.  Cripps 
and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Tunbridge  Wells,  Acers, 
etc.  ;  Alex  Dickson  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Bel¬ 
fast,  Tulips;  Frank  Cant  and  Co.,  Col¬ 
chester,  Roses;  Charlesworth  and  Co., 
Bradford,  Orchids  ;  Mr.  Reuthe,  Keston, 
Tulips,  Herbaceous  and  Alpine;  D.  Rus¬ 
sell  and  Son,  Brentwood,  Hardy  Trees  and 
Shrubs ;  Mr.  A.  J.  Bruce,  Manchester, 
Sarracenias ;  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley, 
Calceolarias,  Gannas,  Roses;  W.  Frow- 
mow  and  Sons,  Chiswick,  Maples;  and  J. 
Hill  and  Son,  Edmonton,  Ferns. 

Silver-Gilt  Hogg  Medal. — Thos. 
Rivers  and  Son,  Savbridgeworth,  Fruit 
Trees. 

Silver-Gilt  Knightean  Medal. — Uni¬ 
versity  College.  Reading,  Vegetables,  etc. 

Silver-Gilt  Flora. — Messrs.  Bakers, 
J.  Carter  and  Co.,  A.  K.  Upton,  Bull  and 
Sons,  John  Peed  and  Son,  John  Laing  and 
Sons,  Pulham  and  Son,  J.  Backhouse  and 
Son,  Ltd.,  R.  H.  Bath.  Ltd.,  H.  Burnett, 
Craven  Nursery  Co..  Bell  and  Sheldon, 
A.  F.  Dutton,  S.  Mortimer.  Armstrong 
and  Brown.  Bischoffsheim.  Mrs.,  Ben  R. 
Cant  .and  Sons,  T.  Cvpher  and  Sons, 
Dobbie  and  Co..  H.  S.  Goodson,  Hogg 
and  Robertson.  Ltd.,  G.  Jackman  and 


Sons,  Sir  Samuel  Scott,  Hobbies,  Ltd., 
and  T.  Rochford  and  Sons,  Ltd. 

Silver-Gilt  Banksian  Medal. 
Messrs.  B.  Ladhams,  Ltd.,  B.  R.  Davis 
and  Sons,  H.  Eckford,  A.  L.  Gwillim, 
Blackmore  and  Langdon,  W.  J.  Godfrey, 
C.  W.  Breadmore,  G.  and  A.  Clark,  Ltd., 
C.  Engclmann,  Page,  W.  Iceton,  T.  Jan 
noch,  and  R.  C.  Notcutt. 

Silver  Knightian  Medal.  Laxton 
Bros.,  C.  Godfrey,  Robt.  Stephenson, 
and  J.  and  F.  Chatfield. 

Silver  Flora  Medal. — W.  IL  Rogers 
and  Son,  R.  Sydenham,  H.  C.  Pulham, 
and  Frank  Lilley. 

Silver  Banksian  Medal.— Howard  H. 
Crane,  A.  J.  Harwood,  John  R.  Box, 
Heath  and  Son,  The  Misses  Hopkins,  C. 
F.  Waters,  E.  Archerson,  J.  Garaway  and 
Co.,  Kelway  and  Sons,  Neubert,  Wick¬ 
ham  Noakes,  and  Levavasseur  and  Sons. 
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Saxifraga  Aizoon  rosea. 

Rose  and  pink  are  very  unusual  shades 
in  the  group  to  which  S.  Aizoon  gives  its 
name.  This  variety,  having  rosy  pink 
flowers,  is  therefore  welcome.  An  Award 
of  Merit  was  given  it  at  the  Temple  Show 
when  exhibited  by  the  Craven  Nursery. 
Begonia  Lady  Cromer. 

Here  again  the  petals  are  arranged 
around  a  single  centre  like  a  Camellia. 
The  bloom  we  measured  was  6  in.  across 
and  of  a  bright  salmon-pink,  with  broad 
silvery-white  edges.  An  Award  of  Merit 
was  given  at  the  Temple  Show  when 
shown  by  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd. 
Begonia  William  Marshall. 

The  bright  scarlet  flowers  have  wavy 
petals  arranged  around  one  centre  and 
very  handsome.  The  flowers  are,  of 
course,  double.  Award  of  Merit  when 
shown  by  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  at 
the  Temple  Show. 

Cytisus  Firefly. 

The  above  is  a  new  variety  of  C. 
scoparius  andreanus.  The  wings  are  of 
a  velvety-maroon  on  the  back,  and  the 
keel  is  also  more  or  less  shaded  with  that 
colour.  An  Award  of  Merit  was  given 
it  at  the  Temple  Show  when  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  R.  Wallace  and  Co. 

Verbena  Aublietia  compacta. 

The  typical  form  of  this  Verbena  grows 
about  a  foot  high,  but  the  variety  com¬ 
pacta  is  perfectly  erect  and  blooms  when 
only  4  in.  to  5  in.  high.  The  flowers  are 
deep  rose  and  freely  produced.  It  is  a 
Continental  novelty,  and  will  be  found 
useful  for  making  carpets  to  summer  beds 
in  which  taller  subjects  are  grown.  Award 
of  Merit  to  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  at 
the  Temple  Show. 

Carnation  Marmion. 

The  blooms  of  this  variety  are  as  large 
as  those  of  a  Malmaison.  We  described 
it  some  months  ago,  but  under  better  con¬ 
ditions  of  light  the  flowers  come  much 
darker,  being,  in  fact,  chiefly  covered  with 
red,  with  white  edges.  It  is,  therefore, 
striking  and  handsome.  It  has  been 
classed  with  the  Malmaisons.  but  its 
origin  was  said  to  be  Mrs.  Lawson  crossed 
with  Prosperity.  The  arrangement  of 
the  colour  and  its  inconstancv  would,  of 
course,  be  derived  from  Prosperitv,  as 
that  is  variegated,  though  the  colour  is  not 
very  dark.  An  Award  of  Merit  was 
given  it  when  shown  by  Mr.  H.  Burnett, 
of  Guernsey,  at  the  Temple  Show. 
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JUNE. 

riumphant  June,  with  stately  tread, 
Advances  day  by  day  ; 
ar  all  her  enemies  are  dead, 

And  winter’s  fled  away. 

ranscendant  glory  of  the  year. 

Thy  head  with  joy  is  crowned  ; 
hv  sceptre  is  a  Lily  wand. 

Thy  throne  a  grassy  mound. 

uee'n  Flora  leads  a  merry  dance, 

To  honour  thv  brief  stay  ; 
he  Roses  all  their  perfumes  shed, 

To  greet  thee  on  thy  way. 

lajestic  splendour  stay  with  us, 

Or  let  us  come  with  thee; 
or.  where  thou  art,  there  life  abides — 
There,  surely,  Heaven  must  be. 

Baynton-Taylor. 


XCVI. 

Antirrhinums. 

Now  that  the  arduous  work  of  rearing 
and  getting  into  their  final  quarters  the 
summer  bedding  plants,  annuals  and 
others,  there  is  time  to  give  a  little  atten¬ 
tion  to  other  matters.  To-day,  I  want  to 
call  to  my  readers’  attention  some  of  the 
plants  that  I  may  truthfully  say  should 
find  a  place  in  every  garden.  They  are 
in  many  cases  not  novelties,  far  from  it, 
they  are  numbered  among  the  good  old- 
fashioned  plants.  Yet  in  a  sense  they 
are  novelties  in  that  we  can  now  obtain 
varieties  and  strains  that  are  of  quite 
modern  introduction.  There  is  the 
Antirrhinum,  more  familiarly  called 
the  Snapdragon,  and  to  go  back 
to  find  the  real  old-world  name,  the 
“Calves’  Snout.”  It  is  not  enough  to 
have  growing  in  our  gardens  strains  that 
have  been  there  year  after  year,  and 
simply  go  on  reproducing  themselves. 
These  old  strains  lack  the  clear,  clean, 
and  brilliant  colouring  of  our  up-to-date 
strains.  Yet  I  can  tell  of  gardens  in 
which  dull  purples,,  and  majentas  still  sur¬ 
vive,  when  there  might  be  a  grand  dis¬ 
play  of  plants  as  vivid  in  colouring  as, 
sav,  our  present  penny  postage  stamps. 
Thus,  in  fact,  it  was  once  described  to 
me.  It  is  a  grand  plant  for  a  dry,  sunny 
position  and  a  soil  that  tends  rather  to 
poorness.  How  much  better  for  a  posi¬ 
tion  such  as  this  that  I  describe,  to  get  a 
radiantly  glowing  effect  from  easily-reared 
simple  plants  such  as  Antirrhinums  than 
to  make  the  vain  endeavour  to  achieve  a 
fine  display  from  choicer  subjects  which, 
however,  demand  a  good  soil  and  an  open 
position. 

Anthemis  tinctoria. 

Another  plant  for  which  I  wish  to  say 
a  good  word  is  Anthemis  tinctoria.  If 
we  happen  to  be  versed  in  the  familiar 
old-fashioned  names,  we  may  know  this 
plant  as  Camomile.  Here,  again,  much 
has  been  done  to  develop  the  latent  pos¬ 
sibilities  with  which  the  plant  abounded, 
and  the  modern  strains  and  varieties  are 
excellent  in  all  respects.  I  have  found 
this  plant  even  vie  with  the  Antirrhinum 
as  a  suitable  subject  for  dry  and  ungenial 
quarters,  where  much  sunshine  abounds. 
Sow  now. 

I  am  naming  these  plants  with  an 
especial  purpose  to-day ;  it  is  to  advise 
the  immediate  sowing  of  seed.  Time 
after  time  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  Antirrhinums  sown  in  June  or  July 
make  far  and  away  the  most  satisfactory 
of  all  plants,  and  with  the  Anthemis  it  is 
also  a  satisfactory  patch  of  plants  that  are 
of  good  size  to  deal  with  at  the  autumn 


planting  season.  I  am  an  ardent  convert 
to  the  free  stopping  (pinching  out  the  tips 
of  young  growths)  of  many  hardy  plants, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  1  am 
so  greatly  in  favour  of  rearing  plants 
in  ample  time. 

Canterbury  Bells. 

Thirdly,  I  would  name  the  Canterbury 
Bell.  It  is  pitiful  to  realize  that  in  many 
gardens  the  old  and  rather  crude  blue  is 
the  only  representative  of  this  indispen¬ 
sable  Campanula.  A  pinch  of  seed  sown 
now  will  produce  the  most  delicate  and 
daintily  beautiful  display  ne'xt  season — 
pure  white,  softest  of  lavender  blues,  and 
clear  full  pinks  in  gorgeous  and  lavish 
profusion.  We  may  have  them  in  double 
or  in  single  varieties,  and  the  only  word 
that  anyone,  however  fastidious,  can  say- 
in  their  disfavour  is  that  their  flow'ering 
period  is  too  brief.  That,  alas!  is  the 
fact,  and  this  makes  them  more  suitable 
for  borders  than  for  beds.  I  have  known, 
however,  one  keen  lover  of  them  who  used 
them  with  a  bold  and  really  magnificent 
effect.  He  used  them  in  this  way : 
Wherever  he  had  it  in  his  mind  to  estab¬ 
lish  Begonias  for  the  summer  season, 
there,  during  the  previous  autumn,  he 
planted  his  Canterbury  Bells,  a  short, 
broad  border,  holding  perhaps  a  couple 
of  hundred  plants,  and  a  large  bed  in  ad¬ 
dition.  When  they  flowered  they  were 
a  sight  to  remember,  but,  as  soon  as  their 
season  was  over  they  were  uprooted,  and 
the  Begonias  that  had  been  held  over  at , 
the  usual  bedding-out  time  took  their 
places.  Of  course,  there  was  an  interval 
that  lacked  brightness,  but  not  a  long 
one,  and  the  Begonias,  which  of  course 
had  been  growing  forward  all  the  time, 
soon  burst  forth  in  all  their  brilliancy. 
It  strikes  me  that  this  is  a  lesson  to  a 
good  many  of  us  of  what  may  be  done 
with  a  little  forethought  and  ingenuity. 

F.  Norfolk. 


Linnaeus  and  the  Furze. 

When  Linnaeus,  the  great  botanist  on 
a  visit  to  this  country,  first  saw  the  golden 
bloom  of  the  Furze  on  Putney  Heath  he 
fell  on  his  knees  enraptured  by  the  sight. 

Begonia  Rhoda  Pope. 

The  huge  flowers  of  this  tuberous  Be¬ 
gonia  have  flesh-white  petals  tinted  with 
pink  at  the  edges,  being  very  handsome. 
Award  of  Merit  when  shown  bv  (Messrs. 
T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd-.,  at  the  Temple  Show. 
The  Hortulus  Corporation. 

An  association  has  been  formed  in  Lon¬ 
don  under  the  picturesque  title  of  the 
Hortulus  Corporation,  its  object  being  to 
encourage  roof  gardening. 
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Cinerarias. 


If  early  plants  of  this  popular  flower  are 
desired,  the  seed  should  be  sown  in  April 
or  early  in  May,  and  the  young  plants 
grown  on  without  a  check  of  any  kind. 
To  do  this  requires  care,  but  the  results 
amply  repay  for  the  trouble,  for  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  well  grown  and  neglected 
plants  has  only  to  be  seen  to  be  appre¬ 
ciated. 

Sow  the  seed  in  well-drained  pans, 
using  a  compost  of  three-sixths  loam, 
two-sixths  leaf  mould  and  one-sixth  sand. 
Place  the  coarser  parts  next  the  drainage, 
and  use  the  finer  to  fill  up  the  pot, 
making  it  firm  but  not  hard,  leaving  a 
space  of  three-quarters  of  an  inch  below 
the  rim.  Level  the  surface  by  pressing 
it  lightly  with  the  bottom  of  a  flower  pot. 
Water  the  soil  with  a  fine  rose,  and  let 
it  drain  for  one  hour.  Take  small 
pinches  of  the  seed,  and  distribute  it 
evenly  over  the  surface,  remembering  that 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  is  not  to®  much 
space  for  one  plant  ere  it  leaves  the  seed 
pan. 

Place  the  pans  in  a  cold  frame  facing 
north,  on  a  bed  of  coal  ashes,  or  in  a 
greenhouse  where  direct  sunlight  does  not 
reach  them,  and  cover  with  glass  until  the 
seedlings  appear,  when  air  may  be  given 
by  tilting  the  glass,  removing  it  altogether 
as  the  plants  become  stronger. 

The  young  plants  may  be  transplanted 
when  they  have  made  three  leaves.  Use 
three-inch  pots,  placing  four  plants  in 
each,  fixing  them  firmly  in  the  soil,  and 
then  returning  them  to  the  frame  and 
watering  them  with  a  fine  rose.  Keep 
the  frame  close  and  shaded  until  growtn 
commences  again,  when  less  shade  and 
more  air  will  be  necessary.  As  soon  as 
the  leaves  meet,  re-pot  again,  placing 
them  separately  in  four  or  five-inch  pots, 
using  more  loamy  and  rather  coarser  soil. 
During  hot  weather,  shade  during  the 
middle  of  the  day,  and  give  jrlent'y  of  air 
at  all  times.  The  plants  may  droop  a 
little,  even  when  the  soil  in  the  pots  is  wet, 
but  do  not  give  more  water  to  the  roots, 
but  spray  lightly  overhead,  and  they  will 
soon  recover. 

If  large  plants  are  desired,  re-pot  as 
often  as  the  roots  encircle  the  inside  of 
the  pot,  but  for  ordinary  purposes  one 
more  shift  into  six-inch  pots  about 
August  will  be  sufficient.  As  the  pots 
become  filled  with  roots,  weak  manure 
water  may  be  used  once  a  week,  or  a  half¬ 
teaspoonful  of  some  reliable  fertiliser 
sprinkled  on  the  surface  once  a  fortnight. 
Lessen  the  shading  as  the  sun  loses  its 
power. 

The  earliest  plants  may  be  brought  into 
the  greenhouse  about  the  middle  of 
October.  Later  ones  may  remain  in  the 
frames,  if  protected  from  frost,  until  room 
can  be  found  for  them  after  the  earliest 
Chrysanthemums  are  over. 

Green  fly  is  sometimes  troublesome, 
but  can  easily  be  prevented  by  fumi¬ 
gating  once  a  month. 

J-  c. 


Primula  Unique. 

The  above  is  a  hybrid  between  P.  pul- 
verulenta  and  P.  cockburniana.  The 
combination  of  colours  of  the  parents  has 
given  rise  to  an  orange-crimson  hue,  the 
orange  being  derived  from  the  last  named 
parent,  which  is  unique  amongst  Primu¬ 
las  in  the  matter  of  colour,  being  of  an 
intense  orange.  Award  of  Merit  to 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons  at  the  Temple 
Show.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  three 
or  four  whorls  on  a  stem. 

To  Keep  away  Flies  and  Fleas. 

Flies  are  said  to  dislike  the  scent  of  the 
Geranium  flower,  Walnut  leaves,  and  the 
Eucalyptus  plant.  The  aromatic  scent  of 
dried  Fennel  seeds  is  also  used  for  keep¬ 
ing  flies  out  of  a  room  Tomatos  are  often 
trained  up  the  sides  of  a  vinery  or  con¬ 
servatory  to  keep  out  flies  and  other  in¬ 
sects,  and  prevent  the  spread  of  Ted  spider 
and  green  fly.  Flea  Bane  is  stated  to 
drive  away  fleas  and  other  insects,  and 
dried  Wormwood  strewed  in  rooms  will,  it 
is  asserted,  rid  the  apartments  of  fleas  and 
ants. 


-  G.  W.  - 

Prize  Competitions. 


GENERAL  CONDITIONS.— Competitors  must 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular 
paid  contributors  to  THE  GARDENING 
WORLD  or  other  gardening  journals  are  de¬ 
barred  from  entering,  but  occasional  con¬ 
tributors  may  compete.  The  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  competitor  must  appear  on  each 
article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right 
to  reproduce,  in  any  way,!  any  article  or  photo¬ 
graph  sent  for  competition.  The  conditions 
applying  to  each  competition  should  be  care¬ 
fully  read. 


WEEKLY 

PRIZES. 

A  PRIZE  OFTEN  SHILLINGS  will  be  given 
for  the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  para¬ 
graph  or  article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but 
value  rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in 
making  <-Le  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Com¬ 
petition,”  and  post  not  later  than  the  Monday 
folk  wing  date  of  issue.  .Entries  received  later 
than  Tuesday  (first  post)  will  be  left  over  until 
the  following  week. 

Two  prizes  of  2s.  6d.  will  be  awarded  each 
week  for  the  two  best  letters,  not  exceeding 
- 150  words,  on  any  interesting  gardening  sub¬ 
ject.  • 


RESULTS  OF 
LAST  WEEK’S 
COMPETITIONS. 

Some  of  the  best  papers  in  this  competition 
are  too  long,  and  we  desire  readers  to  keep 
within  a  column. 

The  prize  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “  Con.”  for  the  article  on  “  Apri¬ 
cots,”  page  394. 

In  the  Prize  Letter  Competition  a  prize 
was  awarded  to  “  D.  V.  B.  ”  for  the  article 
on  “Lobelia  tenuior  ”  ;  and  another  to  “Mrs. 
D°nnett  ”  for  the  article  on  “  Bluebells,” 
page  396. 


June  22,  1907 

—  Cropping  Young  — 


Fruit  Trees, 


To  be  successful  in  the  cultivation 
the  choicer  fruits,  such,  for  instance,  , 
the  Peach  and  Cherry,  it  is  necessary 
make  oneself  acquainted  with  their  chi: 
characteristics  or  natural  inclinations,  ;  j 
it  will  be  found  that  many  subjects  difl: 
considerably  in  this  respect  although  1- 
longing  to  the  same  or  allied  species, 
which  the  above-mentioned  subjects  m- 
be  taken  as  examples,  and  as  a  con- 
quence,  require  vastly  different  treatmu 
when  in  a  young  state. 

I  have  seen  many  promising  you(  j 
Cherry  trees  literally  ruined  from  ovv 
cropping  them  in  a  young  state,  and  tls  ; 
is  a  mistake  which  is  by  no  means  cc-  < 
fined  to  amateurs.  I  have  known  pn- 
tical  men  who  would  never  think  of  refil¬ 
ing  a  tree  of  its  crop,  even  thought 
showed  unmistakable  signs  of  exhaustii,  : 
instead  they  would  apply-  a  top  dressg 
and  expect  'that  to  put  matters  right,  al  j 
later  express  surprise  because  their  exp  - 
tations  were  not  realised. 

Now  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  your 
newly  planted  Cherries  seldom  make  ay  \ 
headway  the  first  year,  for  most  of  t: 
buds  are  converted  into  fruit  spurs  whh 
will  in  all  probability  be  thickly  laci 
with  fruit  the  following  year,  and  f 
allowed  to  remain  will  seriously  wealo 
the  constitution  of  the  tree  and  prev-t 
further  extension.  Now  the  aim  shod 
be  to  first  get  the  tree  into  a  healt  , 
flourishing  state  and  then  crop  it  acco- 
ing  to  its  strength,  the  strength  of  e 
annual  growth  being  the  infallible  gate 
to  work"  by.  If  poor  and  weak,  redie 
the  crop;  if  at  all  rampant,  increase:. 
Needless  to  say,  the  first  couple  of  ye;;’ 
sacrifice  is  more  than  amply  repaid  it 
after  years. 

Now  with  the  Peach  the  case  is  differe. 
,as  they  have  a  natural  tendency  to  rih 
away  into  coarse  growth,  therefore  its 
advantageous  to  crop  them  early,  p- 
videcl  it  is  not  overdone.  In  this  ce 
also,  as  in  the  last,  the  shoots  or  ann  .1 
growth  must  be  the  guide,  but  much  <n 
be  done  to  check  over-luxuriant  gro'h 
,at  planting  time  if  plenty  of  grit,  suchs 
old  mortar  or  lime  rubble,  is  used;  n 
.fact;  the  compost  immediately  surround  g 
#the  roots  should  consist  of  quite  one-fit 
of  this  constituent.  It  -is  well  to  remo- 
ber  that  it  is  far  better  and  much  easr 
to  prevent  a  Peach  or  Nectarine  from 
coming  too  strong  than  it  is  to  wink 
back  to  a  fruitful  state  after  having  b<n 
allowed  to  become  wild,  as  wild  wood  I  s 
an  awkward  knack  of  producing  the  li'. 
no  matter  how  pruned.  My  last  wordo 
the  amateur  and  inexperienced,  therein’, 
is: — Study  your  subject  well  beforeha  1. 
then  plant  well,  and  crop  judiciously. 

ELRUGE 

;  — — 

Luther  Burbank,  the  great,  b.d 
genius  among  creators  of  new  plants,  1- 
most  starved  for  years  before  he  cod 
gain  recognition.  He  is  said  to  rect e 
6,ooo  callers  and  30,000  letters  in  ‘e 
course  of  a  year. 
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: ;  Blue  . .  • 

Daisy 


(Beilis  rotundifolia  caerulescens.) 


In  making  the  quotation,  “Wee  modest 
•imson-tipped  flower,”  we  invariably  and 
ghtly  so  refer  to  the  common  Daisy,  but 
ie  blue  Daisy,  although  in  some  res¬ 
ects,  similiar,  is  quite  a  different  plant. 
s  far  as  we  believe  it  never  grows  so 
irge  as  our  Daisy,  the  stalks  being 
lorter,  while  the  leaves  and  flowers  are 
jfflewhat  smaller.  They  are  white, 
lore  or  less  deeply  tinted  with  a  bluish 
rade,  but  certainly  not  crimson.  The 
;aves  are  spathulate,  or  spoon-shaped, 
lat  is,  nearly  round  but  tapering  into  the 
lade  at  the  base.  This  little  plant 
mms  small  compact  tufts,  and  when  seen 
r  full  bloom  is  both  pretty  and  dainty. 

■It  is  a  native  of  Algeria,  and  owing  to 
;s  small  size  is  most  suitable  for  planting 
n  rockeries  in  fairly  sunny  situations, 
.here  the  roots  will  be  also  fairly  dry  dur- 
ng  winter.  It  is  not  at  all  particular  as 
0  soil,  provided  it  is  friable,  and  neither 
onsisting  of  clay  nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
and.  Daisies  like  a  fair  amount  of  mois- 
ure  during  the  summer  months  when 
here  is  a  considerable  strain  upon  their 
institution  in  gardens  where  there  is  no 
ither  covering  to  keep  the  ground  cool 
ibout  their  roots. 

In  cold  districts  the  cultivator  would 
io  well  to  keep  a  reserve  of  plants  in 
pots  in  a  cold  frame,  but  there  is  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  keeping  up  a  supply,  as  a  very 
small  plant  will  give  quite  a  number  of 
crowns  and  each  quickly  forms  a  small 
plant  when  rooted  in  thumb  pots  and  kept 
in  a  cold  frame.  Four  of  these  tufts 
are  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustra¬ 
tion,  the  photograph  of  which  was  taken 
in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons, 
Long  Ditton,  Surrey. 


The  Blue  Daisy  (Beilis  rotundifolia  caerulescens).  Maclaren  and  Sons. 


Miltonia  vexillaria  Westonbirt  Variety. 

The  sepals,  petals,  and  lip  of  this  grand 
variety  are  of  a  uniform  pink,  with  a 
maroon-crimson  blotch  in  the  centre  of 
the  lip.  The  base  of  the  blotch  is,  in¬ 
deed,  nearly  black.  At  the  Temple' 
Show  some  people  described  this  variety 
as  worth  a  thousand  pounds.  First-class 
Certificate  was  awarded  it  when  shown 
by  Major  Holford,  C.I.E.,  C.V.O. 
Laeliocattleya  Golden  Glory. 

The  most  striking  of  the  new  Orchids 
at  the  Temple  Show  was  undoubtedly 
Golden  Glory.  The  sepals  and  petals 
and  the  tube  of  the  lip  were  of  a  rich 
Indian  yellow,  while  the  blade  of  the  lip 
was  crimson-red.  Every  one  interested 
in  Orchids  noticed  this  fine  hybrid,  which 
was  obtained  from  Lc.  Zephyra  x  C. 
Mossiae  reineckiana.  A  First-class 
Certificate  was  awarded  by  the  R.H.S. 
when  exhibited  by  Major  Holford,  C.I.E., 
C.V.O. 


The 


Trailing 

Androsace 

(Androsace  sarmentosa). 


The  Trailing  Androsace  (Androsace  sarmentosa).  Maclaren  and  Sons. 


The  trailing  habit  of  this  plant  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  Strawberry,  for  it 
irroduces  a  tuft  of  leaves  at  the  end  of 
each  procumbent  stem,  and  this  readily 
forms  roots.  There  is  something  similar 
in  Phlox  reptans,  but  the  trailing  stems 
are  furnished  with  distant  pairs  of  leaves 
as  well  as  the  tuft  at  the  apex.  The 
stems  of  these  runners  are  red  about  the 
time  the  plant  is  in  bloom,  and  that,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  upright  stems,  serves  to 
give  the  plant  a  beautiful  and  interesting 
appearance  during  May  when  in  bloom. 
All  parts  of  the  plant,  with  the  exception 
of  the  flowers,  are  roughly-  hairyq  almost 
shaggy.  The  flower  stems  are  given  off 
from  the  centre  of  the  rosettes  of  leaves 
which  were  made  during  the  previous 
summer.  These  flowers  make  their  ap¬ 
pearance  some  time  in  May,  earlier  or 
later,  according  to  situation  and  the 
nature  of  the  season.  These  flowers  are 
of  a  bright  pink,  with  a  small  yellow 
eye. 

Owing  to  the  above  habit  of  producing 
runners,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  keeping 
up  a  plentiful  supply  of  the  plant,  even 
on  the  rockery.  During  very  wet  winters, 
with  alternate  freezing  and  thawing,  these 
crowns  may  suffer  on  account  of  their 
woolly  character  and  the  way  they  retain 
the  wet,  but  a  pane  of  glass  can  be  ele¬ 
vated  upon  wires  that  will  throw  off  the 
rain  while  admitting  air  on  all  sides. 
The  mild  weather  that  prevails  in  winter 
in  this  country  encourages  the  plant  to 
start  into  growth  sometimes  as  happens  in 
the  case  of  many  Himalayan  plants,  but 
if  kept  rather  dry  by  the  above  simple 
process  there  would  be  less  danger  of  pre¬ 
mature  growth. 
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PRIZE  LETTER  COMPETITION. 


Readers  are  invited  to  contribute  to  this 
column  short  letters  discussing  any  gar¬ 
dening  subject. 

Letters  should  not  exceed  150  words  each 


Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine. 

This  valuable  winter  flowering  Begonia 
after  flowering  should  be  cut  back  to 
within  4  inches  of  the  pot.  Keep  it  on  the 
dry  side  for  a  time,  when,  if  in  a  warm 
house,  it  will  break  into  growth.  The 
shoots,  when  2  to  3  inches  long,  should  be 
taken  off  as  cuttings.  Place  six  cuttings 
in  a  4-inch  pot,  using  sandy  soil,  when 
they  will  soon  root,  and  should  then  be 
potted  off  singly  or  three  in  a  4-inch  pot. 
In  these  they  can  be  left  to  flower,  or,  if 
preferred,  potted  into  5  or  6  inch  pots. 
It  is  well  to  stop  them  twice  and  pick  off 
all  flower  buds  that  form  up  to  the  time 
they  are  wanted  to  flower.  Picking  off 
the  buds  must  be  done,  or  they  will  not 
develop  into  good  p:ants. 

G.  Waller. 

Surbiton. 


Cinerarias  in  Wine  Cases. 

Little  groups  of  plants  can  be  grown  by 
adopting  the  above  method  of  cultivation. 
Procure  several  old  wine  cases  of  different 
sizes  and  drill  sufficient  holes  in  the 
bottoms  for  drainage.  Then  put  in  some 
broken  crocks  and  cover  with  leaves,  after¬ 
wards  three  parts  filling  with  good  fibrous 
loam  and  sand.  As  soon  as  the  plants 
are  large  enough,  plant  si'X  in  a  box  of  the 
Cineraria  stellata,  and  when  in  bloom  a 
very  pretty  contrast  of  colours  will  be 
the"  result.  We  have  some  here  at  the 
present  time  writh  four  and  five  different 
colours  in  each  box.  Three  or  four  boxes 
planted  in  this  way  will  make  a  very  pretty 
group  if  thev  are  staged  one  above  the 
other  according  to  the  size  of  the  groups 
required,  and  a  few  Spiraeas  added  to 
hide  the  boxes.  In  this  way  a  great  sav¬ 
ing  of  pots  will  be  effected  and  the  boxes 
provide  a  much  prettier  substitute. 

J.  Nibbs. 

Wilminster. 


Striking  Dracaena  Cuttings  in  Water. 

First  procure  as  many  clear  glass  bottles 
as  you  have  cuttings,  and  then  remove  the 
lower  leaves  of  the  cuttings  till  three 
clear  joints  are  left.  Cut  immediately 
below  the  lowest  one.  Put  the  cutting 
in  the  bottle,  and  fill  up  with  water,  till 
the  two  lowest  joints  are  covered,  and  then 
place  them  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass  in 
the  greenhouse.  When  the  roots  are 
about  J-2  m.  long,  which  will  be  in  .about 
a  month,  they  can  be  potted  on,  in  size 
pots  known  as  6o’s,  and  kept  near  the 
glass  till  established.  When  striking,  on 
no  account  must  the  water  be  changed, 
but  if  the  water  gets  below  the  secpnd 
joint,  fresh  water  can  be  added.  When 
done  this  way,  they  don’t  lose  their  lower 
leaves  so  quickly,  and  when  potted  up 
they  go  straight  ahead  without  a  hitch. 

Thomas  Francis. 

Bolton-le-Moors. 


in  length,  and  must  be  written  on  one 
side  of  the  j>af>er  only. 

Two  Prizes  of  2s.  6d.  each  will  be 
awarded  each  week  for  the  two  Letters 
which  the  Editor  considers  to  be  the  best. 


Tomatos  for  Early  Use. 

These  are  much  appreciated  when  they 
can  be  obtained  early,  and  where  50  to  60 
degrees  of  heat  can  be  maintained  there 
should  be  but  little  difficulty  in  getting 
them.  The  seed  should  be  sown  very 
thinly  the  first  week  in  August,  in  a  pan 
of  light  soil,  and  when  the  seedlings  are 
3  inches  high  they  should  be  potted  into 
2 inch  pots,  and  from  these  to  5  inch  to 
be  wintered.  When  established,  fully  ex¬ 
pose  them  outside  to  keep  them  dwarf. 
Remove  them  inside  the  last  week  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  always  keeping  them  close  to  the 
glass.  They  should  be  kept  on  the  dry 
side  in  winter,  as  they  then  make  little 
growth.  About  the  middle  of  February 
place  them  in  10  inch  pots  for  fruiting. 
The  plants,  when  in  flower,  must  be 
shaken  or  a  camel  hair  brush  drawn  over 
the  blooms  to  get  a  good  set,  when  some 
good  fruit  should  be  ready  by  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  May.  S— 

G.  Waller. 

Surbiton. 


Salvia  Splendens  in  Pots. 

For  brightening  the  cool  greenhouse 
during  the  late  autumn  months  this  sub¬ 
ject  is  invaluable,  its  gorgeous  scarlet 
blooms  forming  a  pleasant  contrast  to  the 
Chrysanthemums  which  are  practically  the 
only  other  flowering  occupants  at  that  sea¬ 
son.  Cuttings  rooted  in  spring  should 
be  potted  singly  in  thumb  pots,  using  a 
compost  of  3  parts  loam,  1  part  leaf 
mould,  and  1  part  silver  sand,  afterwards 
placing  in  a  light  position  in  the  green¬ 
house,  and  when  established,  pinching  off 
the  tops  to  induce  bushy  growth. 

Next,  shift  into  5-inch  pots,  using  com¬ 
post  as  above,  with  1  part  of  old  cow 
manure  added,  and  (after  again  stopping 
the  shoots),  harden  off  in  a  cold  frame. 

About  midsummer  repot  into  the 
flowering  size,  7  to  9  inches,  and  stand 
them  out  of  doors,  ,  treating  them 
similiarly  to  Chrysanthemums.  Remove 
them  to  the  greenhouse  early  in  autumn, 
when  occasional  applications  of  liquid 
manure  should  be  given. 

Setay. 

Manchester. 


Pansies  in  Pots. 

To  succeed  with  the  cultivation  of 
Pansies  in  pots,  the  cuttings  should  be 
taken  early  in  August,  and,  when  rooted, 
potted  up  separately  in  thumb  pots. 
When  these  are  filled  with  roots  shift  into 
1-inch  pots,  and  finally,  about  mid-Octo¬ 
ber,  into  the  flowering  size,  6-inch  or 
7-inch,  according  to  the  strength  of  the 
individual  plants. 

The  best  compost  for  potting  consists  of 
4  parts  loam,  1  part  leaf  mould,  and  1 
part  well  rotted  cow  manure,  with  a 
liberal  sprinkling  of  silver  sand. 

Throughout  their  growth  the  plants 


should  be  kept  near  the  glass  in  a  cold 
frame,  giving  plenty  of  air,  except  when 
frosty  or  during  heavy  rain  storms. 

Green  fly  is  apt  to  be  troublesome,  and 
should  be  immediately  checked  by  succes¬ 
sive  light  fumigation.  When  the  first 
blooms  appear,  which  will  be  very  early 
in  spring,  a  little  weak  liquid  manure  is 
beneficial. 

Longsight.  Bert. 


Cucumber  Propagation. 

Should  the  sowing  of  Cucumbers  for 
succession  have  been  neglected,  or  any 
accident  befall  the  seedlings,  the  gap  can 
be  quickly  bridged  by  striking  the  requi¬ 
site  number  of  cuttings  from  the  older 
plants.  Select  points  of  shoots  well  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  light,  trim  with  a  sharp  knife 
to  the  third  or  fourth  joint,  and  insert 
singly  in  2-inch  pots  in  light,  sharp  soil. 
Plunge  the  pots  in  the  Cucumber  bed, 
and  invert  a  6-inch  pot  over  each  cutting, 
covering  the  drainage  hole  with  a  piece  of 
glass  for  a  few  days.  Keep  the  cuttings 
moist  but  not  wet.  After  a  few  days  re¬ 
move  the  glass  during  the  night,  finally 
dispensing  with  it  altogether.  Gradually 
dispense  with  covering  the  pots  in  the 
same  manner,  and  as  the  young  plants 
attain  vigour,  plant  out  in  the  usual  man¬ 
ner  when  the  pots  are  filled  with  roots. 
These  cuttings  are  quite  as  vigorous  as 
seedlings  if  all  male  flowers  are  removed 
as  soon  as  visible. 

G.  F. 

Callander. 

- - 

Sweet  Peas 

At  the  Forthcoming 
Ulverston  Show.  .  . 


A  Letter  to  the  Editor. 

Sir.—  Raisers  or  owners  of  brand  nev 
seedlings  will  have  a  chance  to  win  a  golc 
medal  value  ^4  4s.  at  the  forthcoming 
show  on  July  10th. 

A  special  class  has  teen  added  to  the 
schedule,  which  calls  foi  one  bunch  of  : 
Sweet  Pea  not  in  commerce. 

The  seedlings  will  be  staged  unde; 
numbers  only,  and  the  visitors  will  adjudi 
cate  upon  them.  A  special  voting  care 
will  be  given  to  any  visitor  desiring  it 
The  seedling  gaining  most  votes  will  wit 
the  gpld  medal.  The  second  and  thin 
best  will  receive  a  silver  and  bronze  meda 
respectively. 

Grower. 


Cattleya  Mossiae  Princess  of  Wales. 

The  sepals  and  petals  of  the  above 
variety  are  rose  coloured,  while  the  lit 
is  crimson  and  very  wavy,  with  soft  lilac 
edges.  An  Award  of  Merit  to  Majoi 
Holford,  C.I.E.,  C.V.O.,  at  the  Temph 
Show.  .  .j 

Odontoglossum  crispum  Xanthotes  White’ 
var. 

The  above  is  a  very  handsome  vafiet' 
with  conspicuously  white  flowers,  excep 
a  fairlv  large  group  of  yellow  spots  oi 
each  sepal.  The  word  Xanthotes  refer 
to  these  golden  spots.  A  First-clas 
Certificate  to  Messrs.  F.  Sander  anc 
Sons  who  exhibited  it  at  the  Tempi' 
Show. 
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Alyssums. _ 


Beautiful  Plants 

for  the 
Pock  Garden. 


The  commoner  Alyssums  are  so  largely 
rown  for  spring  bedding  and  border 
oik,  and  are  so  widely  appreciated  for 
leir  glowing  golden  hues,  which  render 
lem  especially  valuable  for  such  woik, 
rat  it  is  needless  for  me  to  dilate  upon 
iieir  value  as  bedding  plants. 

What  I  particularly  desire  is  that  these 
ardy  “rovers  of  the  rocks  ”  should  be 
iroperly  appreciated  as  one  of  the  finest 
aces  of  plants  suitable  for  rock  garden- 
ng.  On  the  rocks  the  golden  Alyssums 
.re  infinitely  more  charming  than  any¬ 
where  else.  ’  The  foliage  attains  a  more 
ilverv  hue,  the  flowers  are  deeper,  richer 
n  hue,  and  the  growths  generally  ate 
turdier,  hardier,  and  well  ripened.  The 
nasses  of  gold  in  May  and  June  possess 
luite  a  different  character  than  do  the 
;ame  species,  when  grown  in  an  ordinary 
301'der. 

A  well  chosen  collection  looks  glorious  - 
vhen  draping  the  jutting  crags  and 
Doulders  of  a  bold  precipitous  rock 
warden.  Equally  effective  are  they  when 
gemming  the  slow-rising  rocks  of  .a  slop¬ 
ing  formation,  rambling  among  the  nooks 
and  crevices,  with  a  freedom  of  growth 
which  is  only  surpassed  by  their  freedom 
of  flowering.  Massed  along  the  wide 
ledges  of  a  “terraced  ”  rock  garden,  rising 
tier  upon  tier,  the  “  drift  of  gold  forms 
a  pleasing  adjunct  to  the  landscape. 

When  the  “gold  and  sulphur”  of  the 
Alyssums  is  blended  with  the  blues  and 
violets  of  the  Aubrietias,  the  snowy  white¬ 
ness  of  the  Arabis  and  Iberis,  the  mauves 
and  lilacs  of  the  alpine  Primulas,  and  the 
many  hues  of  the  Saxifrages,  then  the  well 
arranged  rock  garden  becomes  a  Subject 
beyond  description.  The  masses  of  well- 
toned  colourings  contrast  with  each  other 
just  sufficiently  to  form  a  perfectly  har¬ 
monious  blend  of  beauty,  which  should 
satisfy  the  most  fastidious  of  floral  critics. 

How  well  do  these  glorious  Alyssums 
look  when  they  are  roving  over  a  stone- 
edged  pathways  hiding  much  of  the  stone¬ 
work  and  encroaching  even  on  the  path 
itself  in  their  luxuriant  style  of  growth. 

'  Once  the  Alyssums  axe  thoroughly 
naturalised  in  their  rock-girt  home  they 
seed  freely,  and  thus  reproduce  them¬ 
selves  in  the  greatest  profusion,  and  caie 
is  ofttimes  needed  to  prevent  the  stronger 
growing  species,  from  overrunning  their 
smaller  kindred,  but  beyond  this,  and 
keeping  the  few  weeds  "down,  they  wall 
give  but  little  trouble. 

You  may  point  to  your  massed  beds  of 
spring-flowering  plants  and  bulbs,  which 
may  be  pictures  of  good  culture  and  gay 
with  blossom,  but  can  they  for  one 
moment  compare  with  the  glory  of  these 
roving  wildlings  on  the  rocks  creating  as 
they  do,  veritable  cascades  of  gold  over 
the  grey,  weather-scarred  rocks  ? 

Alyssum  saxatile  and  its  charming 
varieties  are  all  worthy  of  extended  cul¬ 
ture.  The  type  carries  a  glowing  mass  of 
rich  yellow  blossoms.  Its  double  variety, 
A.  saxatile  flore  pleno,  is  a  grand  plant, 
and  the  neat  little  double  flowers  are  won¬ 
derfully  lasting.  Citrinum  is  a  soft  deli¬ 
cate  shade  of  yellow,  charming  to  look 


upon,  dainty  in  effect.  Variegatum  is  a 
replica  of  the  type,  with  white  marked 
foliage,  and  Tom  Thumb  is  a  useful  little 
dwarf  plant  of  approved  merit. 

A.  alpestre  is  very  dwarf,  but  is  ex¬ 
tremely  interesting,  the  bright  yellow  blos¬ 
soms  nearly  covering  the  prostrate  hoary 
foliage. 

A.  argenteum,  which  comes  so  silvery 
when  exposed  on  the  rocks,  is  a  grandly 
effective  plant,  and  its  broad  panicles  of 
tiny  golden  flowers  are  light  and  grace¬ 
ful. 

A.  condensatum,  the  silver-foliaged 
Syrian  species,  is  very  neat,  and  carries 
larger  blossoms  than  any  of  the  preceding. 

The  Austrian  Alyssum,  A.  gemonense, 
is  somewhat  like  saxatile  in  formation,  but 
the  flowers  are  decidedly  Larger;  its  variety 
sulphureum  is,  perhaps,  the  daintiest  yel¬ 
low  of  the  whole  group,  being  very  soft  in 
hue. 

A.  moellendorfianum  is  yet  compara¬ 
tively  rare  ;  it  is  a  native  of  Bosnia,  and 
has  silvery  foliage  and  the  usual  yellow 
flowers. 

The  better-known  A.  rnontanum  is  one 
of  the  best ;  it  is  very  dwarf,  sweetly  fra¬ 
grant,  and  bright  in  colour.  Other  in¬ 
teresting  forms  include  the  strong-growing 
Wierzbickii,  an  erect-habited  species,  with 
deep  vellow  blossoms;  serpyllifolium,  a 
dainty'  little  silver-foliaged  species  ;  orien- 
tale,  the  Cretan  Alyssum,  with  its  downy 
foliage  and  large  corymbs  of  golden 
flowers  ;  and  wulfenianum,  a  lovely  species 
having  much  in  character  with  A.  mon- 
tanum. 

Of  white  flowering  varieties,  which  are 
very  useful,  but  unknown  in  many  gar¬ 
dens,  we  must  note  spinosum,  a  woodyr- 
sub-shrubby  gem,  with  tiny  hoary  leaves, 
and  countless  white  flowers  ;  podolicum  a 
Russian  species  with  a  very  dwarf  habit 
and  little  sprays  of  blossom,  and  that  rare 
native  of  the  Pyrenees,  A.  pyrenaicum, 
with  grev  downv  foliage,  and  neat  tufted 
habit.  To  the  rock  gardener  on  the  look 
out  for  fresh  plants  to  embellish  the 
rockery  I  advise  him  to  turn  his  attention 
to  the  rarer  Alyssums. 

P.  S.  Hayward. 

Kent. 

- +++ - 

Wimbledon  Horticultural  Society. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Burgess,  joint  hon.  secretary 
of  the  Wimbledon  and  District  Royal 
Horticultural  and  Cottage  Garden  So¬ 
ciety,  sends  us  a  copy  of  the  Society’s 
schedule  of  prizes,  which  will  be  com¬ 
peted  for  at  the  35th  annual  exhibition 
to  be  held  in  the  Wimbledon  Borough 
Football  Ground  on  July  17th.  Liberal 
prizes  are  offered  open  to  all  comers,  to 
amateurs,  to  single-handed  gardeners, 
cottagers,  and  children.  There  will  be  a 
stall  for  the  sale  of  flowers  in  aid  of  the 
Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund,  and  the  Bat¬ 
tersea  Borough  Prize  Band  will  be  en¬ 
gaged  for  the  occasion.  Schedules  and 
entry  forms  may  be  obtained  by  writing 
to  the  hon.  secretaries,  4,  Amity  Grove, 
Wimbledon. 


Garden  Pests 


And  How  to  .  . 
Destroy  Them. 


Earwigs  are  always  a  source  of  much 
trouble  to  the  gardener,  and  one  finds  few 
gardens  in  summer  without  the  inverted 
flower-pots  on  stakes  in  order  to  catch 
them.  Being  night-feeding  insects,  they 
hide  during  the  daytime,  but  the  above 
means  of  trapping  them  do  not  add  to 
the  appearance  of  the  garden.  A  better 
plan  is  to  get  some  sheets  of  dark  paper 
smear  over  with  sugar  and  water,  and 
place  these,  well  crumpled  up,  out  of 
sight  amongst  the  foliage  or  near  the  roots 
of  plants.  In  the  morning  numbers  of 
earwigs  and  caterpillars  will  be  found. 

The  Gooseberry  Caterpillar  should 
be  caught  by  laying  a  sheet  of  paper 
beneath  the  tree  and  then  shaking  the 
branches.  Do  this  several  times  a  day 
for  a  week,  and  few  will  escape. 

The  Daddy.  Long  Legs  lays  its  eggs 
in  autumn,  and  the  best  plan  is  to  catch 
as  many  of  the  insects  as  possible  at  that 
time  of  the  year.  A  dressing  of  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  soda  and -guano  well  watered  into 
the  lawn  in  early  summer  will  usually  kill 
the  grubs. 

Ants  will  be  attracted  by  an  old  bone 
well  smeared  with  treacle,  and  when  this 
is  crowded  with  them  it  can  be  dropped  in 
boiling  water  and  the  pests  destroyed. 

Mice,  often  troublesome  in  a  garden, 
can  be  caught  by  the  following  method  : 
Take  a  large  pickle  jar  with  a  narrow 
neck  and  half  fill  this  with  water.  Then 
rub  round  the  neck  and  inside  of  the 
jar  some  grease  or  warm  toasted  cheese. 
Bury  the  jar  in  the  ground  up  to  the 
neck  and  you  will  find,  daily,  numbers  of 
mice  in  it  drowned  in  their  efforts  to  reach 
the  dainty.  Mrs.  Wrench. 

- +++ - 

Burbank’s  Creations. 

Luther  Burbank,  often  called  the  Cali¬ 
fornian  Magician,  is  credited  with  some 
wonderful  creations  in  plant  life. 
Amongst  these  is  the  thornless  and  edible 
Cactus,  whereby  he  hopes  for  the  reclama¬ 
tion  of  the  deserts  of  the  world;  the 
“Primus-berry,”  the  union  of  the  Rasp¬ 
berry  and  Blackberry;  the  “Phenomenal 
Berry,”  created  from  the  Californian 
Dewberry  and  a  Raspberry ;  the  "  Plum- 
cot,”  the  union  of  the  Plum  and  the  Apri¬ 
cot;  a  larger  Blackberry  without  thorns; 
a  white  Blackberry,  with  a  new  and  ex¬ 
quisite  flavour ;  a  seedless  Strawberry ; 
several  kinds  of  Plums  without  stones ;  a 
Walnut  with  a  thinner  shell  and  no  tannin 
in  the  meat ;  a  Chestnut  which  bears  fruit 
in  eighteen  months  from  seeding,  fruit 
trees  which  will  stand  frost  in  bud  and 
flower;  a  Prune  four  times  larger  than 
the  ordinary'  kind  ;  the  “Pomato.”  or  com¬ 
bination  of  the  Tomato  and  Potato  ;  many- 
improved  varieties  of  vegetables  and 
grasses  ;  beautiful  new  flowers,  such  as  the 
“  Shasta  Daisy,”  a  blossom  five  to  seven 
inches  across,  made  out  of  the  common 
field  Daisy,  a  cultivated  variety,  and  a 
Japanese  Daisy ;  a  Lily  with  the  fragrance 
of  the  Parma  Violet ;  Gladioli  that  blos¬ 
som  all  round  the  stemj  a  sweet-scented 
Dahlia  ;  and  countless  other  strange  and 
beautiful  things.  Over  2,500  distinct 
species  of  plants  and  flowers  have  been 
experimented  upon  by  Mr.  Burbank. 
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The  Viola  Family 


The  amateur  is  often  puzzled  to 
differentiate  between  the  members  of  the 
Violaceae,  and  thus  loses  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  their  proper  place  and  value. 
For  his  guidance  I  will  now  describe 
them.  They  are  all  hardy  perennials, 
although  sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  use 
shelter  and  glass  to  secure  special  results 
of  the  highest  value  for  the  gardens  of  the 
rich.  They  also  are  an  inexpensive  glory 
for  the  gardens  and  window  boxes  of  the 
poor.  For  specimens,  for  borders,  for 
bedding  they  are  more  than  desirable. 

Pansies  or  Heartsease  are  divided 
into  the  following  groups,  each  of  which 
may  be  further  classified  as  self,  blotched, 
margined,  shaded,  multi-coloured  and 
variegated : — 

Border  Pansies. — I  select  this  name 
for  Pansies  in  general,  which  do  not 
belong  to  the  following  sections — or  pos¬ 
sibly  decorative  may  be  a  better  title. 
They  grow  and  flower  very  freely. 

Show  Pansies  have  circular  blooms  flat 
and  smooth,  without  crinkly  edges,  and 
thickly  velvety  petals  lying  closely  over 
each  other.  The  three  lower  petals  have 
a  ground  or  principal  colour  of  pure 
white  or  pure  yellow,  an  orange  eye,  dark 
circular  blotch  in  centre  of  blooms,  dark 
narrow  belt  to  three  lower  petals  of  the 
same  colour  as  upper  petals ;  diameter 
1 P2  inch.  They  are  smaller  and  less 
brilliant  than  the  Fancies,  but  are  well 
worthy  of  a  place  in  every  garden. 

Fancy  Pansies  have  circular  blooms 
flat  and  smooth,  with  wavy  or  crinkled 
edges ;  petals  thick  and  velvety,  lying 
closely  over  each  other ;  solid  bright 
orange  eve ;  large  blotches  of  colour  with 
a  narrow  belt  or  margin  of  another  colour 
on  the  three  lower  petals.  The  top  petals 
are  coloured,  similar  to  the  margin,  but 


Classified  for  Amateurs. 

this  colour  is  sometimes  suffused.  The 
diameter  is  1 y2  to  2  inches.  These  in¬ 
clude  reds,  bronzes,  browns,  violets, 
whites,  blues,  and  yellows,  and  all  the 
more  important  tints. 

Trimardeau  Giants  are  French 
Pansies,  noted  for  coarse  blooms  and 
gaudy  colours.  They  make  a  fine  dis¬ 
play  where  these  points  are  desiderata. 

Violas  or  Tufted  Pansies  are 
hybrids  of  the  ordinary  Pansy  and  the 
horned  Violet.  They  are  continuous 
bloomers.  There  are  large-sized  and 
miniature  types.  They  are  most  effective 
for  carpeting  amongst  Roses  and  other 
large  plants,  for  bedding,  for  edging,  for 
masses  on  rockwork,  and  for  exhibition. 

For  Bedding,  select  the  dwarfest  varie¬ 
ties  which  are  very  compact,  free,  and 
with  flowers  well  above  the  foliage.  They 
may  be  either  round  or  oblong,  with  or 
without  rays,  and  of  a  bright  telling 
colour. 

For  Exhibition  the  flowers  may  be  of 
one  or  more  colours,  of  good  texture,  as 
nearly  round  as  possible,  not  under 
1  y?  inches  diameter,  with  or  without  rays. 

The  Violet,  Viola  odorata,  or  Sweet 
Violet,  is  too  well  known  to  need  much 
description.  Comte  de  Brazza  and 
Neapolitan  are  double,  which  do  best  in 
frames.  California  is  a  handsome  new 
late  single,  which  deserves  attention. 
Czar  is  single  white  or  single  dark  purple. 
Devoniensis  is  single  deep  blue.  The 
above  are  the  best.  La  France  bears  on 
long  stiff  stalks  handsome  single  metallic 
blue  flowers,  the  size  of  a  florin.  It  has 
a  very  hardy  robust  habit.  For  quiet, 
restful  beauty,  for  length  of  flowering, 
and  for  decorative  effect,  no  flowers  sur¬ 
pass  the  Viola  family. 

Baynton-Taylor. 


Plants  for  .  . 

Window  Boxes. 


( - 

For  Very  Shaded, 

Partially -Shaded. 

Semi=Sunny,  and 
Sunny  Positions. 

With  the  advent  of  bedding  out  the  sea¬ 
son  is  here  for  furnishing  window  bo'xes 
for  the  summer  months,  and  during  the 
next  few  weeks  some  thousands  of  boxes 
will  be  filled  with  some  millions  of  plants 
(suitable  and  otherwise)  by  the  readers  of 
this  journal.  I  propose  to  give  a  few 
hints  on  the  most  uncommon  effects  noted 
during  past  seasons,  rather  than  actual 
details  as  to  culture. 

Very  little  scope  is  afforded  for  novelty 
in  such  unpromising  positions  as  those 
that  are  totally  shaded ;  it  means  F eras, 
Ferns,  Ferns!  But  stay,  there  .are  other 
things  besides  Ferns.  Try  pulling  an  old 
potful  of  common  Musk  to  pieces  and 
edging  the  box  with  this.  Then  put  in  a 
good  thick  row  of  the  common  Oxalis ; 
its  dainty  white  bells  will  delight  you. 


Behind  this  three  or  four  foliage  plants, 
either  Aspidistras,  dwarf  Aralias,  or  Dra¬ 
caenas.  If  all  green  is  objected  to,  leave 
space  to  plunge  pots  of  red  Fuchsia, 
which  must  be  changed  occasionally  as 
the  blooms  pass  off  for  fresh  ones  from  a 
more  favoured  position. 

I  saw  a  lovely  box  once  in  a  sunless 
place.  The  box  was  filled  with  rich  soil, 
and  old  plants  of  Chinese  Primula,  pink, 
white,  deep  red,  and  bluey-mauve,  that 
had  done  duty  indoors  all  the  winter, 
were  turned  out  into  it.  The  foliage  was 
very  very  scanty  at  the  time  of  turning 
them  out,  so  the  plants  were  crammed  in. 
Six  weeks  later  there  was  no  foliage  to  be 
seen,  only  a  bank  of  bloom,  which  con¬ 
tinued  for  many  weeks. 

For  a  similar  position  I  would  try  late 
raised  plants  of  Cineraria,  large  flowered 
dwarf  in  front  with  taller  Stellata  varieties 
at  the  back,  the  colours  being  carefully 
chosen  to  blend  well.  These,  if  given 
ample  water,  should  do  well.  I  had  some 
in  bloom  in  a  sunless  border  under  large 
trees  during  the  whole  of  last  summer, 
and  gathered  some  fine  trusses  late  in 
November.  Of  course,  for  semi-shady 
places  many  plants  can  be  selected.  I 
give  a  few  examples. 


1.  Edging:  Harrison’s  Musk,  scarle 
Begonias,  white  Marguerites,  or  Nice 
tiana  affinis. 

2.  Edging:  Nepeta  Glechoma  v'ark 
gata,  pink  Begonias,  Hemerocallis  vark 
gata,  and  silver  Abutilons. 

3.  Fuchsia  procumbens,  F.  Marinke 
and  F.  Ballet  Girl. 

4.  Calceolaria,  yellow,  brown,  edge 
with  giant  Mimulus. 

A  position  that  gets  a  fair  amount  c 
sun  nearly  all  day,  also  a  fair  amount  c 
shade,  is  the  ideal  so  seldom  founc 
When  it  is,  try  some  of  the  following  :- 

1.  Edge  with  Campanula  isophyll 
alba  thickly  planted,  dwarf  white  Te 
Week  Stock,  and  white  Geranium  Quee 
of  Belgium. 

2.  Edge  with  Campanula  i.  alba,  C. 
blue,  alternately  C.  persicifolia  and  dar 
Heliotrope. 

3.  Edge  with  double  Lobelia  K.  Ma 
lard,  dwarf  dark  blue  Cornflowers,  an 
Salvia  patens  turned  out  of  pots. 

4.  Similar  to  the  last,  but  put  a  row  ( 
golden  Pyrethrum  behind  the  Lobeli.' 
then  the  Cornflowers,  and  then  a  row  ( 
either  golden  Abutilons  or  French  Mar 
golds. 

5.  Edge  with  Virginian  Stock  and  fi 
up  with  variously  coloured  seedling  Te 
Week  Stocks. 

6.  Edge  with  blue  and  white  Lobeli: 
Mrs.  Parker  Geranium  for  foliage  onl; 
and  crimson  Celosia  or  Prince's  Feathe 

The  most  difficult  position  is  th; 
where  the  sun  beats  down  in  full  fury  a 
dav  long,  baking  up  tbe  soil  and  burnin 
alike  any  flowers  and  foliage  placed  in  i 
Such  positions  are  the  despair  of  mar 
an  amateur,  who  might  easily  make  the: 
very  beautiful  and  uncommon  if  some  1 
the  following  plants  (easily  obtained  fro: 
a  good  general  nurseryman)  were  used  :- 

1.  Edge  with  Mesembryanthemu! 
cordifolium,  tricolor,  Gazania  splendei 
(deep  orange),  and  Mrs.  Pollock  Ge 
anium. 

2.  Edge  with  Mesembryanthemu 
Othonna  (yellow),  Mesem.  polyantha  (vi 
let),  and  Mesem.  albidum  (yellow). 

3.  Edge  with  Mesem.  inclauden 
Mesem.  edule,  and  Mesem.  aurantiacui 

Boxes  for  sunny  places  that  soon  d 
up  should  not  be  filled  with  the  ordina 
soil,  but  have  a  large  admixture  of  coco 
nut  fibre,  and  a  thick  layer  of  moss  ov 
all  the  surface  of  the  soil.  D.  V.  E. 
- - 

The  Kew  Guild. 

On  May  27th,  the  eve  of  the  Temp 
Show,  the  members  of  the  Kew  Cuil 
past  and  present,  assembled  at  the  He 
born  Restaurant,  London,  to  enjoy  the 
annual  dinner  under  the  chairmanship 
G.  Massee,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  of  Kew.  T1 
director  was  unavoidably  absent  owing 
the  bi-centenary  celebration  of  the  bin 
of  Linnaeus.  After  the  usual  loy 
toasts,  the  Chairman  rose  to  propo 
“  The  Kew  Guild,”  which  he  did  in  t 
admirable  manner,  Mr.  C.  H.  Curtis  r 
plying  to  it.  Later  on  Dr.  A.  Henr 
F.L.S.,  who  has  been  instrumental  in  di 
covering  and  sending  home  many  fii 
things  from  China,  proposed  “TheCha: 
man.”  In  due  time  the  latter  responde 
There  were  few  speeches,  while  the  inte 
vals  were  well  filled  up  with  songs,  sole 
and  other  music,  the  evening  being  clos< 
by  the  singing  of  the  National  Anthe 
and  Auld  Lang  Syne. 
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A  Chat  About 

Herbaceous 

Borders. 


Tfpe  Beautiful  JVIatiposa  Iiily. 


No.  3- 


(Calochortus  pulchellus. 


_ 

Wherever  it  is  intended  a  border  is  to 
be  made  the  ground  should  be  thoroughly 
trenched,  and  if  at  all  inclined  to  be 
water-holding,  it  should  be  drained  as 
well.  An  elaborate  system  of  drainage  is 
not  necessary,  about  si'x  inches  of  brick 
rubbish  in  the  bottom  of  the  trenches  as 
made  will  be  found  sufficient.  The  soil 
should  be  a  good  firm  loam,  and  if  this 
is  not  attainable,  it  must  be  brought  as 
near  as  possible  to  this  condition,  either 
by  liming  and  manuring  with  farmyard 
manure  in  the  autumn,  and  laying  it  up 
rough  for  the  winter  if  heavy,  or  by  add¬ 
ing  heavy  soil  and  farmyard  manure  in 
!he  spring  if  light. 

Planting  in  cold  districts  is  best  done 
in  March  or  April.  Many  of  the  plants 
ire  large  enough  to  plant  with  a  spade, 
but  the  smaller  plants  are  best  put  in  with 

1  trowel. 

Renovating  the  border  is  recommended 
every  three  years ;  at  the  same  time,  if 
it  is"  properly  made  in  the  first  instance, 
and  receives  an  annual  dressing  of  well- 
rotted  farmyard  manure  forked  in  in 
March,  with  the  strongest  growing  plants 
divided,  such  as  Asters,  it  will  go  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  longer.  It  should  never 
be  manured  in  the  autumn,  as  this  only 
harbours  slugs,  etc.,  and  while  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  slugs,  a  sprinkling  of  coal  ashes 
round  the  choicer  subjects  will  do  much 
:o  keep  these  pests  from  the  young  growths 
just  as  they  are  coming  up.  When  it 
does  become  necessary  to  clear  out,  the 
plants  should  be  laid  on  o'ne  side,  stick¬ 
ing  the  labels  into  them,  with"  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Paeonies,  Hellebores,  bulbs,  etc., 
and  proceed  as  for  a  new  border.  Allow 
it  to  settle  before  planting.  After  plant¬ 
ing  level  with  a  Dutch  hoe,  and  endeavour 
to  make  as  neat  a  job  as  possible  without 
the  assistance  of  the  rake.  This  tool  is 
best  left  alone,  especially  on  fresh-macle 
borders,  as  it  causes  the  surface  to  cake 
in  dry  weather  or  become  water  logged  in 
wet  weather,  consequently  the  soil  is  sour 
before  the  plants  get  a  start. 

When  dividing  up  old  stools  of  strong- 
1  growing  perennials,  always  select  outside 
growths  for  replanting,  and  discard  the 
old  stool  altogether. 

Positions  for  special  plants  should  be 
selected,  holes  dug  out  and  filled  with  the 
soil  necessary  for  their  successful  cultiva¬ 
tion  before  the  border  settles,  then  drive 
in  a  stake  to  denote  its  position  when 
planting  time  comes,  attaching  a  label  to 
the  stake  with  the  name  of  the  plant  it  is 
proposed  to  put  there.  Spaces  also  should 
be  left  for  planting  Canterbury  Bells,  East 
Lothian  Stocks,  Nicotiana  Sanderae,  and 
many  other  plants  which  we  may  have  a 
liking  for  and  are  easily  raised  from  seed  ; 

I  while,  if  the  owner  is  a  Dahlia  enthusiast, 

.  no  doubt  the  gaps  will  be  filled  with  these 
plants. 

H.  Arnold. 

Stirlingshire. 

- - 

The  boisterous  weather  has  done  great 
damage  to  bedding  plants  and  many  tall 
herbaceous  plants,  such  as  Delphiniums, 
Poppies  and  Pyrethums. 


The  above  is  not  a  Lily  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  term,  although  it  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Lily  family.  In  the  particular 
genus  to  which  it  belongs  it  has  a  pecu¬ 
liar  form  of  flower,  the  three  inner  petals 
being  so  arranged  as  to  make  the  bloom 
appear  almost  globular.  Owing  to  this 
shape  it  is  sometimes  named  Cyclobothra, 
but  as  several  other  forms  are  found  in 
the  genus,  it  is  expedient  to  call  them  all 
Calochortus.  The  flowers  are  of  a  bright 
yellow,  but  particularly  the  three  inner 
segments,  which  give  the  flower  its  pecu¬ 
liar  character,  and  they  are  also  bearded 
on  the  inner  face. 

The  bulbs  may  be  planted  rather  late 
in  the  autumn  or  in  the  new  year,  so  as 
to  retard  their  growth  until  the  worst  Of 
the  winter  weather  has  passed  before  the 


Calochortus 


Odontoglossum  gandavense. 

The  sepals  and  petals  of  the  above 
handsome  variety  are  brownish-violet, 
with  white  tips  and  edges.  The  lip  is 
white  with  a  violet  base.  A  First-class 
Certificate  was  accorded  it  at  the  Temple 
Show  when  exhibited  by  M.  C.  Yuylsteke, 
Ghent. 


plant  comes  into  leaf  in  the  open  ground. 
The  soil  selected  should  be  light  and 
rich,  and  where  the  natural  soil  is  sandy 
this  will  suit,  but  it  can  always  be  imi¬ 
tated  by  using  sand  and  leaf  mould  to 
mix  with  the  natural  staple.  The  soil 
should  also  be  well  drained,  naturally,  so 
that  it  does  not  continue  in  a  sodden  state 
in  winter  after  rain  has  fallen.  Some 
people  grow  the  bulbs  in  cold  frames, 
which  would  throw  off  the  wet  in  winter, 
but  others  again  grow  the  plant  in  pots 
for  the  decoration  of  the  greenhouse  or 
conservatory,  unless  the  cultivator  actu¬ 
ally  has  an  alpine  house  of  some  descrip¬ 
tion.  In  the  open  selection  should  be 
made  of  a  place  where  the  bulbs  will 
ripen  off  gradually  after  flowering  and 
become  rather  dry  than  otherwise,  so  as 
to  thoroughly  mature  the  bulbs. 


pulchellus.  Maclaren  and  Sons. 


Odontoglossum  crispum  solum. 

The  above  is'a  very  unique  form,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  flowers  are  white  except  the 
lip,  vdiich  is  dark  purple-red.  thus  mak¬ 
ing  a  striking  contrast  as  the  varietal 
name  is  meant  to  indicate.  First-class 
Certificate  to  Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Sons 
who  staged  it  at  the  Temple  Show’. 
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Sdifopiol. 


“  Rock  aud  JUpuu 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  book  which 
deals  with  plants  suitable  for  the  purpose 
indicated,  and  runs  to  81  pp.,  including 
an  index  of  English  names  of  plants  suit¬ 
able  for  rock  gardening.  After  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  subject  in  general,  the 
book  goes  on  to  deal  with  the  choosing 
of  a  site  for  a  rockery  or  rock  garden. 
A  chapter  on  selecting  the  material  for 
the  rockwork  will  be  found  useful  for 
those  who  are  casting  about  for  material 
of  which  to  construct  a  rockery.  Hints 
are  then  given  on  the  building  of  a 
rockery  or  rock  garden,  and  in  this  the 
author  is  at  home,  for  in  his  professional 
duties  he  has  superintended  the  building 
of  and  planted  many  a  high-class 
rockery. 

The  author  is  Mr.  Henry  Hemsley,  of 
Crawley,  and  is  a  foreman  in  that  de¬ 
partment  of  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons 
nursery,  Crawley,  Sussex.  Choosing  a 
site  is  also  another  important  feature 
which  should  be  well  thought  out  before 
commencing,  as  it  cannot  afterwards  be 
rectified  without  the  entire  removal  of 
the  rockery.  Wall  gardening  is  also 
dealt  with,’  and  the  author  gives  advice 
on  planting,  with  hints  on  watering. 
Various  other  desirable  and  necessary  in¬ 
formation  is  furnished,  after  which  suit¬ 
able  plants  for  the  rockery  are  briefly 
described,  including  the  best  for  the  pur¬ 
pose. 

The  book  is  well  illustrated  with  photo¬ 
graphic  reproductions  printed  on  separate 
sheets  of  paper,  so  that  the  pictures  come 
out  beautifully.  At  the  end  of  the  book 
a  number  of  lists  of  •  plants  are  given, 
suitable  for  the  different  soils,  different 
aspects  for  shaded  situations,  also  for 
bogg/  or  marshy  situations,  and  other 
purposes  which  the  intending  rock 
builder  will  find  very  serviceable. 


By  the  end  of  last  month  Sweet  Peas 
that  had  been  sown  under  glass  had,  in 
perhaps  the  majority  of  districts  in  the 
southern  half  of  England,  commenced  to 
grow  strongly ;  and  during  this  month 
they  may  be  expected  to  flower.  Autumn 
sown  plants  were  in  flower  at  the  end  of 
May,  and  on  June  3rd  a  gentleman  at  a 
committee  meeting  of  the  N.S.P.S. 
brought  some  blooms  of  Burpee’s  Earliest 
White  from  the  open  ground,  the  seeds 
having  been  sown  under  glass  during  the 
second  week  of  February.  This  variety 
lacks  much  as  regards  purity,  size,  and 
form,  but  it  is  very  valuable  on  account 
of  its  precocity. 

Haulm  and  foliage  are  reported  from 
most  districts  as  being  very  strong  this 
year,  and  the  fear  has  been  expressed  that 
the  growth  has  a  tendency  towards  rank¬ 
ness.  The  weather  has  been  so  cold  and 
wet  recently  that  in  many  cases  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  flowering  will  be  delayed 
until  after  the  usual  date.  What  is 
needed  is  a  week’s  warm  sun. 

There  were  some  very  fine  exhibits  of 
Sweet  Peas  at  the  Temple  Show,  several 
growers  showing  flowers  two  inches  across 
the  standard.  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  from  autumn  sown  stock,  these  were 
all  raised  under  glass.  The  method  of 
culture  most  generally  adopted  seems  to 
be  to  plant  the  Sweet  Peas  straight  into 
the  soil  in  the  greenhouse,  and  not  to 
grow  them  in  pots,  although  good  results 
can  be  obtained  from  the  latter  method. 
An  important  cultural  point  is  to  allow 
plenty  of  fresh  air.  At  this  show  several 
novelties  made  their  first  bow  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  but  it  is  rather  early  yet  to  estimate 
their  value.  Mention  might  be  made, 
however,  of  Mr.  Breadmore’s  Achieve¬ 
ment,  a  dwarf  growing  plant  about  a  foot 
high,  with  flowers  very  much  like  those 
of  Countess  Spencer.  Unfortunately  the 
stems  were  very  short.  I  understand  that 
Mr.  Unwin  has  found  plants  of  similar 
growth  among  some  seedlings  from  Coun¬ 
tess  Spencer,  and  it  is  possible  that  other 
growers  may  have  to  report  a  similar  oc¬ 
currence. 

Varieties  that  were  very  much  in  evi¬ 
dence  at  the  Temple  Show  were  Helen 
Lewis,  John  Ingman,  and  the  white  form 
of  Countess  Spencer.  The  two  men¬ 
tioned  first  will  indubitably  be  in  great 
vogue  at  all  the  shows  this  year,  and  those 
who  have  been  careful  to  obtain  true 
stocks  of  these  varieties  are  to  be  highly 
congratulated,  for  although  it  is  early  in 
the  season,  I  have  already  seen  flowers 
that  have  not  come  true.  A  large  num¬ 
ber  of  pink  varieties  of  the  Countess 
Spencer  form  were  on  view,  and  as  it  is 
certain  that  this  year  will  see  many  more 
exhibited  as  distinct  varieties,  but  vary¬ 
ing  only  very  slightly,  if  at  all,  the  gar¬ 
dening  public  should  be  pleased  that  the 
N.S.P.S.  has  decided  to  instruct  its  Floral 


Committee  to  draw  up  lists  cf  varieties 
that  are  too  much  alike. 

Another  important  decision  of  that 
Society  is  that  it  will  not  give  its  First 
Class  Certificate  to  any  variety  that  has 
not  been  tested  in  the  Society’s  trial 
ground  at  Reading.  This  will  ensure  that 
no  variety  will  receive  that  award  before 
it  is  fixed. 

When  considering  the  question  of  water 
ing  Sweet  Peas  it  is  well  to  remember  tha 
some  of  the  large  growers  are  unable  t< 
water  at  all,  but  yet  the}* I * * * * * 7 8  produce  magni 
ficent  flowers.  On  the  other  hand,  hare 
water,  and  water  that  is  much  colder  thai 
the  soil,  is  likely  to  do  more  harm  thai 
good.  In  spite  of  these  facts,  however 
experience  seems  to  teach  that  in  hot,  dr- 
weather,  watering  frequentlv  does  th 
plants  a  great  deal  of  good.  Whe: 
watering,  remember  that  no  benefit  is  de 
rived  from  a  sprinkling  that  only  goes  tw 
inches  down.  The  soil  should  b 
thoroughly  soaked.  The  frequency  wit 
■which  water  should  be  given  depends  upo: 
the  character  of  the  soil,  but  about  one 
every  four  days  will  do  for  fairly  retentiv 
soils.  Where  possible,  rain  water  shoul 
be  used,  for  it  is  always  safe ;  but  w’her 
this  cannot  be  obtained,  and  -where  ta 
or  spring  water  is  used,  it  is  sometime 
beneficial  if  the  water  can  be  exposed  t 
the  air  in  an  open  vessel  for  twenty-fot 
hours. 

I  mentioned  last  month  that  a  mulch  < 
long  litter  is  of  great  service  to  the  plant 
especially  when  they  are  not  watered,  bi 
it  is  so  important  that  it  bears  repetitioi 
The  end  of  May  is  a  suitable  time,  bi 
the  great  thing  is  to  get  it  on  before  th 
hot,  dry  weather  sets  in. 

Sweet  Peas  may  be  greatly  benefite 
by  the  wise  application  of  manure,  bi 
great  harm  may  be  done  by  over-dosin 
with  strong  chemicals.  If  the  soil  hx 
previously  been  well  manured,  no  furth< 
food  need  be  applied  until  the  plants  ai 
coming  into  bloom,  then  feeding  ma 
commence.  Where  the  practice  is  t 
water  the  plants,  the  manure  should  h 
given  in  the  water,  but  where  no  water 
applied,  the  manure  can  be  given  in  wea 
liquid  form,  after  rain. 

Animal  manure  and  soot  tied  in  a  ba 
and  soaked  give  a  very  useful,  and  at  th 
same  time,  a  safe,  liquid  manure,  but 
should  be  diluted  until  it  is  quite  clea 

Clay’s,  and  other  fertilisers,  and  Guar 
have  also  been  used  with  success,  but  th 

temptation  to  use  them  more  strong] 
than  is  directed  should  be  resisted. 

Nitrate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  an 

monia  are  sometimes  used,  but  so  potei 
are  they  that  their  use  requires  great  can 
If  given  in  an  ordinary  watering,  1  oz.  t 

8  gallons  of  water  is  sufficient.  Sulphm 
of  iron  had,  as  a  rule,  far  better  be  le 
alone.  Chemical  manures  should  not  h 
allowed  to  touch  the  foliage. 
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The - 

Creeping 

Phlox 


(Phlox  reptans). 


The  dwarf  spring  flowering  Phlox  here 
indicated  well  merits  its  title  of  creeping 
Phlox,  for  while  the  plant  is  in  full 
bloom  it  is  sending  out  stems  close  to  the 
ground  bearing  a  number  of  leaves  on 
the  up-turned  end.  P  inally  when  this 
stem  comes  in  contact  with  the  ground 
roots  are  produced  at  the  knee  or  elbow 
reminding  one  somewhat  of  a  Strawberry, 
though  this  plant  produces  only  one 
crown  at  the  end  of  each  stem.  The 
flowering  stems  are  about  3  in.  or  4  in. 
high  in  the  open  air,  though  they  may 
grow  an  inch  taller  under  glass.  ihc 
flowers  are  produced  in  a  loose  umbel  or 
cyme,  and  are  of  a  deep  rose-purple. 
This  Phlo'x  is  altogether  distinct  from  the 
one  which  we  figured  recently,  for  the 
leaves  are  much  broader  and  narrowed  to 
the  base  from  a  rounded  end. 

Increase  can, be  obtained  by  the  creep¬ 
ing  stems  above  mentioned,  and  where  a 
number  of  fresh  plants  are  required  it 
would  be  of  great  assistance  to  lay  a 
stone  on  each  runner  to  prevent  the  wind 
tossing  about  the  young  stems,  or  a  peg 
will  answer  the  same  purpose.  Only 
slight  encouragement  is  necessary  to  get 
the  plant  to  produce  roots.  As  soon  as 
rooting  has  taken  place  the  runners  may 
be  separated  from  the  parent  plant  and 
planted  on  the  rockery  or  in  the  reserve 
garden,  as  the  case  may  be.  It  some¬ 
times  happens  that  a  large  number  are 
required  in  establishments  where  spring 
bedding  is  carried  out  extensively,  and 
this  plan  answers  the  purpose  admirably. 
The  rooted  runners  may,  indeed,  be 


Some  growers  are  of  opinion  that  the 
plant  represented  in  the  accompanying 
illustration  should  be  named  M.  rupicola 
on  account  of  its  very  dwarf  habit.  The 
plant  is,  however,  a  native  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  found  only  on  high  elevations. 
During  the  early  stages  of  growth  it  is 
almost  as  dwarf  as  an  Eritrichium,  but 
as  growth  proceeds  the  same  lengthens 
considerably.  It  may  be  said  that  culti¬ 
vation  at  low  levels  encourages  ranker 
growth  than  on  the  tops  of  mountains. 
We  mav  remind  readers  that  M.  r. 
Victoria  is  a  very  dwarf  variety  of  this 
alpine,  while  M.  r.  Imperatrice  Elizabeth 
is  a  very  much  taller  grower,  being  sel¬ 
dom  under  1  ft.  in  height. 

A  dav  or  two  before  the  photograph  was 
taken  in  the  Alpine  House  at  Kew  the 
stems  varied  from  1  in.  to  3  in.  just  after 
they  had  first  come  into  bloom.  The 
flowers  are  of  an  intense  blue,  with  an 
orange  eye  that  fades  to  white  with  age. 
This  eye  is  so  small,  however,  that  it  can 
only  be  seen  on  close  inspection,  while 
at  a  little  distance  away  one  is  impressed 
with  the  intensity  of  the  blue  and  the 
attractive  appearance  of  the  little  patch, 
which  one  would  take  for  an  Eritrichium 
nanum  until  one  comes  to  close  quarters. 
Those  who  would  like  the  dwarf  form  of 


The  Alpine  Forget-me-not  (Myosotis  alpestris).  Maclaren  and  Sons. 


The  Creeping  Phlox  (Phlox  reptans).  Maclaren  and  Sons. 


Green  flv  has  been  somewhat  noticeable 
this  year.  '  Directly  it  appears  it  should 
be  destroyed,  as  it  spreads  remarkably 
quickly  and  does  a  great  deal  of  damage. 
Any  reliable  insecticide  may  be  used. 

No  lover  of  the  Sweet  Pea  should  miss 
visiting  the  National  Sweet  Pea  Sociey’s 
annual  show  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Hall.  Westminster.  This  promises  to  be 
the  finest  one  that  has  yet  been  held. 

G.  F.  DRAYSON. 

- - - 

The  Alpine  .  . 

Forget-me-not 

/  -  "" 

|(Myosotis  alpestris). 


this  plant  should  get  that  which  is  sold 
under  the  name  of  M.  alpestris  or  M. 
rupicola  or  M.  alpestris  rupicola,  as  it  is 
the  wild  plant  which  has  neither  been 
improved  by  crossing  nor  in  any  other 
way. 

Propagation  is  easily  effected  by  cut¬ 
tings  in  pots  of  sandy  soil  in  a  cold  frame 
during  the  summer  months.  All  that 
is  necessary  is  to  take  off  the  shoots  which 
have  not  flowered  and  after  removing 
some  of  the  lower  leaves  insert  them 
firmly,  and  thev  will  produce  roots  with¬ 
out  difficulty.  ’  Indeed,  the  plant  would 
also  come  true  from  seeds  when  the 
plants  ripen  such. 
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transferred  to  their  flowering  quarters 
after  the  bedding  plants  have  been  lifted. 

It  is  perfectly  hardy  in  most  or  even  all 
parts  of  Britain.  Apart  from  spring 
bedding  the  rockery,  however,  is  the  most 
appropriate  place  for  this  beautiful  little 
plant. 

- +++ - 

Horticultural  Societies’ 
Diary 

of  Forthcoming  Meetings. 
Abbreviations  used. 

A. — Association  H. — Horticultural 

Am. — Amateurs  ,  M.I. — Mutual  Improve-  . 

Ohy. — Chrysanthemum  ment 

c.m. — Committee  meeting  m.m. — Monthly  meeting 

Oott. — Cottage  or  Cottagers  I  S. — Society 

D. — District  j  w.m. — Weekly  meeting 

G. — Gardening  or  gardener  ' 

Thus  : — The  Templeton  G.  Am.  and  Cott.  M.I.H.S. 
Gardeners,  Amateurs’  and  Cottagers’  Mutual  Improve¬ 
ment  Horticultural  Society. 

JUNE. 

24th. — Horsforth  G.M.I. S.  (w.m.). 

25th. — R.H.S.  (Exhibition  of  Flowers  and 
Fruit,  1  to  6  p.m.  Lecture  at 
3  p.m.  by  the  Rev.  Prof.  G. 
Henslow,  VrM.il.,  on  Peculiarities 
of  Leaf  Arrangements”) ;  Child’s 
Hill  and  Cricklewood  Allottees  H.S. 
(Show). 

26th.— Colchester  Rose  and  H.S.  (Show); 
Reading  and  D.  Rose  S.  (Show) ; 
Harrietsham  G.S.  (m.m.). 

27th.  Canterbury  and  Kent  Rose  S. 
(Show);  Isle  of  Wight  Rose  S. 
(Show) ;  Walton-on-Thames  and  D. 
Rose  and  H.S.  (Show) ;  Southamp¬ 
ton  R.H.S.  (m.m.);  South  Shields 
FI.  and  H.S.  (m.m.);  Lee,  Black- 
heath  and  West  Kent  H.S.  (m.m.). 
29th. — Windsor,  Eaton  and  D.  Rose  and 
H.S.  (Show);  Reigate  Rose  A. 
(Show);  Leeds  Paxton  S.  (w.m.); 
Benfieldside  and  D.  Sweet  Pea  S. 
(m.m.). 

- +++ - 

Highland  H.S. 

The  first  annual  show  of  the  Highland 
Horticultural  Society  will  take  place'  in 
the  Market  Hall,  Inverness,  on  Friday, 
August  23rd.  The  secretary  of  the 
society  is  Mr.  William  Smith,  4,  Lom¬ 
bard  Street,  Inverness. 

Gloucester  Rose  Show. 

The  schedule  of  prizes  to  be  competed 
for  at  the  Gloucestershire  Rose  Society’s 
exhibition,  to  be  held  at  the  Corn  Ex¬ 
change,  Gloucester,  on  July  9th,  has  been 
issued.  In  addition  to  the  usual  classes 
open  to  nurserymen  and  amateurs,  many 
valuable  prizes  are  offered  in  the  special 
classes. 

Royal  Botanic  Society. 

Speaking  at  a  meeting  of  Fellows  of  the 
Royal  Botanic  Society,  London,  Mr.  J.  S. 
Rubinstein  said  if  the  Council  understood 
their  business  difficulties  would  be  re¬ 
moved.  The  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
made  between  ^6,000  and  £y, 000  profit, 
and  the  Botanic  Society  / 1,000  loss 
yearly. 

Presentation. 

Mr.  William  Spencer,  secretary  of  the 
Crigglestone  (Wakefield)  Floral  and 
Horticultural  Society,  has  been  presented 
by  the  members  of  the  committee  with  a 
large  unpolished  oak-framed  photo¬ 
graphic  group  of  the  committee  with  a 
picture  of  himself  in  the  centre  “as  a 
mark  of  appreciation  of  his  services”  to 
the  society. 


The  Flower  Garden. 

The  Weather. 

The  appearance  of  things  in  the  garden 
seems  to  suggest  that  not  a  few  plants  have 
felt  the  cold  badly.  Horribly  pinched  and 
browned  foliage  tells  how  the  bitter  winds 
acted  upon  the  Roses.  The  sunshine  we  have 
had  has  been,  of  a  watery  description,  and 
were  I  not  familiar  with  the  vagaries  of  our 
climate  I  should  really  begin  to  think  sum¬ 
mer  was  never  coming.  Last  year  we  had 
very  cold  nights  right  up  till  June  15th, 
but  we  had  a  great  deal  more  sunshine.  I 
am  not  exactly  3.  sun  worshipper,  but  I  do 
love  sunshine,  especially  when  continuous. 
Spasmodic  gleams  are  a  poor  consolation  to 
gardeners  who  reside  in  exposed  districts. 
Good  for  Insect  Pests. 

The  queer  thing  about  this  variable  kind 
of  weather  is  that  insect  pests  are  always 
more  numerous.  It  is,  I  believe,  generally 
understood  that  chilly,  sunless  weather 
lowers  the  vitality  of  plants  and  renders  them 
an  easy  prey  to  pests.  I  wish  it  would  also 
lower  the  vitality  of  the  pests. 

My  Rose  growing  readers  have  doubtless 
had  a  busy  time  hunting  out  maggots.  In 
my  own  neighbourhood  they  were  never  more 
numerous.  Last  June  they  were  present  by 
the  million.  They  are  here  by  the  billion 
now. 

About  Weeds, 

There  is  another  odd  thing  about  this 
weather.  It  does  not  have  any  checking  ef¬ 
fect  upon  weeds.  While  we  coddle  our  pet 
plants  and  try  to  urge  them  on  by  the  use 
of  nitrate  of  soda,  etc.,  weeds  forge  ahead 
unattended.  Indeed,  weeds  ask  for  no  at¬ 
tention  ;  they  resent  it.  Leave  a  square  foot 
of  ground  untouched  for  a  week,  and  the 
weeds  are  well  on  the  road  to  maturity. 
The  delightful  thing  about  weeds  is  their 
resemblance  to  some  of  our  garden  plants. 
I  have  to  be  most  careful  when  hoeing,  for 
my  ground  produces  the  wild  red  Poppy  by 
the  cartload,  ard  this  weed  is  a  very  near 
relative  to  the  beautiful  Shirley.  Then 
again  the  Fumitory  weed  gets  among  the 
Eschscholtzias,  and  a  reckless  hoe  wielder 
can  easily  do  some  damage.  Charlock,  com¬ 
monly  called  Kelk  or  Kinkle,  is  a  forty- 
second  .cousin  to  the  Turnip,  and  so  I  have 
to  go  down  on  my  knees  to  discover  which 
is  which  when  in  their  early  stages. 

Sweet  Peas. 

‘Sweet  Peas  have  been  moving  very  slowly 
in  most  places,  although  at  the  beginning  of 
the  month  the  famous  Welshman,  Thos. 
Jones,  informed  me  that  his  plants  were 
splendid  and  showing  bud.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  doubt  but  that  he  intends  to  retain 
his  reputation  as  a  -Sweet  Pea  grower.  The 
maggot  pest  has  not  been  so  attentive  to  the 
Peas  this  season,  but  he  is  a  wise  rnan.  who 
keeps  a  constant  look  out  for  this  trouble. 
I  saw  some  soot  disease  on  one  grower’s 
plants  recently,  which  prompts  me  to  warn 
others  of  the  danger. 

Arabis  and  Aubrietia. 

I  generally  reckon  to  set  out  a  new  batch 
of  Arabis  and  Aubrietia  about  this  time,  for 
the  cuttings  or  divisions  root  very  readily  if 
shaded.  Aubrietia  I  find  does  better  if  cut 
back  after  flowering,  and  divided  when  new 
growths  are  pushing.  Seed  of  these  useful 
plants,  which  was  sown  a  month  agp,  will 
now  be  a  mass  of  little  plants.  Shift  them 


into  a  bed  or  into  larger  boxes,  and  shade 
until  they  are  established.  I  never  prick 
these  out  singly,  preferring  to  set  out  small 
lots  of  half  a  dozen  or  so.  It  is  not  too  late 
to  sow  seed  even  now.  The  double  Arabis 
of  course  can  only  be  raised  from  cuttings 
or  divisions. 

Sowing  Various  Perennials. 

Various  perennials  may  also  be  sown,  if 
given  shade  to  prevent  their  being  scorched 
up.  Many  of  the  tall  perennials  in  the 
borders  will  be  needing  stakes  and  ties. 
Never  allow  them  to  fall  about. 
Carnations. 

-Carnations,  too,  need  constant  attention  in 
this  way.  Encourage  growth  as  much  as 
possible,  so  that  strong  layers  may  be  ob¬ 
tainable  later  on.  Remove  superfluous 
growths  that  are  likely  to  be  in  the  way  of 
layering.  Weak  soot  water,  or  a  little 
special  fertiliser  will  help  the  buds  along. 
Dahlias. 

Dahlias  will  be  pushing  ahead  now,  and 
must  be  constantly  tied  up.  Superfluous 
growths  should  be  removed. 

Sweet  Williams. 

Make  a  point  of  marking  really  good 
Sweet  Williams,  so  that  they  may  be  in¬ 
creased  in  the  autumn.  Those  who  have  a 
kindly  feeling  towards  this  old-fashioned 
flower  should  make  a  sowing,  if  not  already 
done.  The  Sweet  William  is  one  of  the 
easiest  things  to  grow,  but  be  sure  and  get 
good  seed.  Carter’s  Holborn  Glory  and 
Dobbies’  Auricula  Flowered  are  magnificent. 
Sutton’s  Pink  Beauty  is  a  charming  thing 
too. 

Pyrethrums. 

Pyrethrums  are  such  grand  June  flowers 
that  everyone  should  have  a  good  batch. 
First-class  seed  will  give  excellent  results, 
although  not  equalling  named  varieties. 

Watering;. 

The  watercan  will  be  needed  for  newly- 
planted  stuff.  Such  things  as  tuberous  Be¬ 
gonias,  Violas  and  Pansies  appreciate  a 
slight  damping  after  a  drying  day,  and 
Roses  are  by  no  means  averse  to  it. 

Fill  up  all  blanks  with  any  available 
plants.  iSee  that  seedlings  in  the  nursery 
beds  are  kept  moist.  Thin  or  prick  out  as 
soon  as  they  can  be  handled. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

Strawberries. 

Where  birds  are  present  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary.  to  get  nets  over  Cherries  and  Straw¬ 
berries.  Birds  are  no  respectors  of  persons, 
and  they  will  eat  the  poor  man’s  fruit  just 
as  readily  as  they  will  the  rich  man’s ;  per¬ 
haps  more  so.  Where  good  strong  plants  are 
wanted,  Strawberry  layers  should  be  pegged 
down  into  pots,  filled  with  good  soil.  It 
should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
earliest  fruit  comes  from  plants  set  out 
somewhere  in  August. 

Peaches. 

Peaches  that  have  set  a  goodly  number  of 
fruits  will  pay  for  thinning.  One  good 
Peach  is  worth  several  poor  ones.  Besides, 
any  novice  can  grow  poor  stuff. 

Apples. 

Other  fruit  trees  should  have  the  same  at¬ 
tention  if  necessary.  Three  or  four  Apples 
on  one  sprig  have  no  chance  to  attain  full 
size. 
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Hums. 

Keep  down  aphis  on  Plum  trees  and  look 
,ut  for  rust  disease.  Bordeaux  mixture  will 
j:heck  its  ravages. 

The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Compared  with  the  flower  department, 
hings  are  much  more  forward  in  the.kitchen 

garden- 

Peas.  . 

Peas  are  doing  extremely  well,  and  in 
some  places  good  pickings  are  already  being 
made.  On  dry  soils  a  heavy  mulching  of 
manure  should  be  given  the  later  sorts. 
Where  space  is  available  it  is  worth  risking 
a  sowing  of  an  early  Pea,  such  as  Daffodil. 
If  well  looked  after  a  crop  of  good  pods  will 
come  in  after  all  the  others  are  gone. 

Lawns. 

Grass  as  cut  by  the  mower  also  acts  as  a  ■ 
drought  resister. 

Tomatos. 

Tomatos  are  growing  strongly,  and  they 
should  be  staked  and  tied  securely.  Remove 
all  side  growths. 

Marrows  and  Cucumbers. 

Marrows  and  Cucumbers  should  be  well  on 
the  move  now.  It  is  not  too  late  to  set  out 
plants  from  pots. 

Keep  a  bright  look  out  for  the  Asparagus 

beetle. 

Turnips. 

Turnips  should  be  frequently  sown  now, 
choosing  moist  weather  if  possible.  Grass 
clippings  will  stave  off  the  flea  to  a  great 

extent. 

Potatos. 

Potatos  are  fit  to  dig  in  the  more  forward 
districts,  but  it  is  poor  policy  to  lift  roots 
unless  they  are  showing  signs  of  ripening. 
The  foliage  generally  gets  smoother  and 
glossy  when  Potatos  are  swelling.  See  that 
all  late  sorts  are  earthed  as  they  require  it. 
Brussels  Sprouts,  etc. 

Get  out  Sprouts  and  other  winter  greens 
as  soon  as  possible.  Leeks  and  Celery  also 
want  similar  attention  if  they  are  to  make 
first-class  stuff. 

Keep  the  hoe  going  incessantly,  and  see 
that  all  root  crops  have  been  thoroughly 

thinned. 

Some  things  will  be  needing  water.  Cauli¬ 
flowers  especially.  They  like  something  in 
the  water,  by  the  way. 

11  Horti.”  . 


The  Amateur’s  Greenhouse. 

Vines. 

Attention  should  be  given  to  the  stopping 
of  all  new  growths  at  least  once  a  week ;  un¬ 
less  this  is  kept  well  in  hand  a  lot  of  foliage 
is  made  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  be  sacri¬ 
ficed.  After  pinching  out  the  end  of  the 
shoot  beyond  the  bunch  of  Grapes,  it  will 
be  found  that  new  shoots  will  issue  from  the 
axils  of  the  leaves.  These  should  be  pinched 
back  to  one  good  leaf  each,  as  soon  as 
enough  growth  is  made  to  grasp  between  the 
finger  and  thumb.  The  final  tying  in.  posi¬ 
tion  of  all  main  shoots  or  laterals  should 
also  be  done,  using  strong  material  for  this 
purpose  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  will  ulti¬ 
mately  have  to  support — we  will  hope — 
gigantic  bunches  of  berries.  Most  keen 
Grape  growers  have  their  favourite  manure, 
but  I  know  of  nothing  safer  and  better  than 
Thomson’s  Vine  manure  for  amateurs’  use. 
Placing  Genistas  Outdoors. 

If  well  looked  after  since  cutting  back, 
Genistas  should  now  be  fit  to  go  out  of  doors, 
and  will  be  better  out  than  in.  They  stand 
plenty  of  sun  when  their  pots  are  plunged  in 
ashes,  otherwise  they  should  have  a  position 
where  the  full  rays  of  the  midday  sun  do 
not  reach.  Syringing  should  still  be  done, 


say  about  four  or  five  o’clock  in  the  evening ; 
not  later  than  the  latter  hour,  or  the  plants 
will  remain  wet  too  long.  Young  plants,  es¬ 
pecially  seedlings  of  this  season,  must  be 
kept  cut  in  until  a  good  foundation  is 
formed.  Old  plants  that  are  growing  in  the 
same  sized  pots  as  they  occupied  last  year 
will  require  no  further  pinching  or  stop¬ 
ping. 

Cucumbers  in  Frames. 

As  soon  as  the  white  roots  show  through 
the  mound  of  soil  on  which  the  plants  were 
planted,  new  mould  must  be  added.  There 
is  nothing  better  for  this  purpose  than  the 
decayed  top  spit  from  a  common  or  meadow. 

If  this  is  poor  in  quality  or  sandy,  mix 
with  it  one-third  of  its  bulk  of  thoroughly 
decayed  manure.  The  loam — as  the  top  spit 
is  called — should  not  be  chopped  up  too 
finely,  lumps  as  big  as  a  duck’s  egg  being 
small  enough  for  the  bulk  of  the  compost. 
Stir  up  the  surface  of  the  bed  with  a  hand- 
fork,  and  work  the  new  compost  well  round 
the  plant.  If  the  latter  has  nearly  reached 
the  sides  of  the  frame,  the  points  of  the 
shoots  should  be  pinched  out.  This  will 
originate  side  shoots,  on  which  the  Cucum¬ 
bers  will  be  borne.  Each  of  these  side 
shoots  must  be  pinched  at  one  leaf  or  two 
leaves  beyond  the  fruit,  according  to  the 
room  at  command. 

Herbaceous  Calceolarias. 

These  are  the  gorgeous,  large-blossomed 
plants  which  ar^  grown  in  pots,  and  which 
make  such  a  blaze  of  colour  at  the  Temple 
Shows ;  the  garden  or  bedding  Calceolaria 
is  called  shrubby.  Seeds  of  the  former 
should  be  sown  within  the  next  fortnight,  a 
cold,  shady  frame  being  the  best  place  for 
the  raising  at  this  season.  The  seed  pan 
should  be  well  drained,  and  filled  with  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  loam,  peat  or  leaf- 
mould,  and  coarse  sand.  Sift  this  through  a 
lin.  square  meshed  sieve,  fill  the  pan  three 
parts  full  with  the  compost  that  remains  in 
the  sieve,  and  then  place  on  a  layer  of  the 
fine  portion.  On  this  sow  the  seeds  very 
thinly,  first  mixing  them  with  an  eggcupful 
of  fine  silver  sand  to  ensure  even,  sowing. 
The  pan  should  be  closely  covered  with  a 
pane  of  glass,  and  kept  shaded  from  sun¬ 
shine. 

Primula  obconica. 

Seedlings  raised  as  before  advised  should 
be  pricked  out  before  they  crowd  each  other 
in  the  seed  pan.  Place  them  2in.  apart  in 
other  pans,  water  them  in,  and  keep  well 
shaded  until  established.  Care  should  be 
taken  that  the  leaves  do  not  come  in  contact 
with  a  cut  or  open  wound  on  the  hand,  or 
unpleasant  results  will  follow.  Old  plants 
which  have  become  shabby  and  insect  in¬ 
fested  may  be  planted  out  in  the  garden  for 
the  summer  ;  under  this  treatment  they  re¬ 
cuperate  in  a  wonderful  manner.  Flowers 
should  be  kept  picked  off,  and  the  plants 
repotted  before  severe  frosts  are  experienced. 
Chinese  Primulas. 

These,  or  at  least  the  earlv  ones,_  should 
now  be  ready  for  placing  singly  in  2m.  pots. 
Half  loam,,  half  peat  or  leafmould,  and  a 
liberal  sprinkling  of  coarse  sand  should 
make  up  the  compost,  and  this  should  be  used 
in  a  fairly  dry  state  so  as  to  firm  it  well  in 
the  pots,  the  fine  roots  of  this  Primula  refus¬ 
ing  to  work  freely  in  a  loose  compost.  The 
leaves  are  so  easily  broken  that  they  should 
be  handled  with  great  care,  and  neither  their 
stems  nor  the  crowns  of  the  plants  should 
be  buried.  Stand  the  pots  on  moist  ashes  in 
the  shady  part  of  the  house,  and  keep  them 
gently  syringed  twice  daily.  Water  must  be 
carefully  given,  and  should  the  surface  of 
the  soil  become  at  all  hard  or  green,  prick  it 
up  gently  with  a  sharply  pointed  stick. 

Forced  Boses  in  Pots. 

The  last  of  these  will  now  have  finished 
flowering,  and  should  go  outside  to  ripen 


their  wood  for  the  next  display.  Rub 
flowers  of  sulphur  into  any  mildew  spots,  or 
spray  the  plants  with  Mo-Effic,  a  proprietary 
preparation  which  is  a  marvellous  mildew 
cure.  There  must  be  no  pretence  at  drying 
the  plants  off  until  the  autumn,  as  though 
they  are  wanted  to  ripen,  it  is  essential  that 
they  do  this  as  gradually  as  possible.  If 
any  weak  and  intercrossing  shoots  are  car¬ 
ried,  cut  them  cleanly  away  now,  as  they  can 
do  no  good,  and  only  crowd  better  wood  and 
obstruct  sun  and  air.  Syringe  the  plants 
every  dry  evening  until  the  leaves  fall,  and 
collect  and  burn  these  if  insect  or  fungoid 
pests  have  been  troublesome. 

Sunnyside. 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

Thunias. 

The  species  and  hybrids  of  this  genus  will 
now  be  advancing  their  flower  scapes  from 
the  apex  of  the  new  growths.  The  pots  hav¬ 
ing  become  practically  full  of  roots,  the 
plants  will  necessitate  liberal  supplies  of 
root  moisture  to  induce  them  to  produce  their 
flowers  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  The  plants 
should  also  be  placed  in  a  position  where 
they  may  have  the  benefit  of  strong  light, 
shading  only  when  there  is  a  danger  of  the 
foliage  becoming  scorched,  there  can  be  no 
question  but  that  the  more  matured  the 
growths  become  before  the  flowers  expand, 
the  finer  the  quality  of  the  flowers  when  they 
become  expanded.  \\  hen  the  flowers  are 
fully  opened  the  plants  should  be  removed 
to  a  cool,  shady  house,  such  as  the  Odonto- 
glossum  house,  under  which  condition  the 
flowers  last  in  perfection  for  a  longer  period. 

I  find  they  are  exceedingly  useful  when  used 
for  decorative  purposes  for  the  house ;  they 
last  well  and  are  much  appreciated.  As 
soon  as  the  flowers  are  passed,  place  the 
plants  again  into  an  intermediate  tempera¬ 
ture,  and  expose  to  plenty  of  lights  which 
will  help  to  mature  the  growth.  As  soon 
as  the  leaves  show  signs  of  decay,  gradually 
withhold  root  moisture,  and  place  in  a  cool, 
sunny  position  in  the  greenhouse  or  vinery, 
if  such  is  at  command  ;  this  will  provide  the 
necessary  requirements  for  the  dormant 
season. 

Odontoglossum  grande 

And  its  allied  species  C.  Insleayi  being 
now  in  full  growth,  every  encouragement 
should  be  given  to  induce  free  and  rapid 
growth.  Like  many  other  Orchids  having 
the  thick-leaved  leathery  substance,  they  re¬ 
quire  but  little  root  moisture  during  the 
dormant  season,  and  the  foliage  being  of 
such  a  nature  that  they  are  capable  of  with¬ 
standing  a  great  amount  of  sunlight  without 
injury  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  It  is 
only  natural  that  when  the  plants  are  in 
active  growth  they  require  a  liberal  amount 
of  root  moisture ;  in  fact,  where  plants  are 
thoroughly  established  and  the  pots  full  of 
roots  daily  waterings  are  necessary  in  bright 
weather.  The  flowers  are  produced  later  in 
the  season,  and  the  flower  scapes  can  gene¬ 
rally  be  found  advancing,  just  at  the  period 
of  growth  when  the  pseudo-bulbs  commence 
to  form,  and  are  usually  expanded  about 
the  months  of  September  and  October.  The 
bulbs  finish  their  development  almost  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  flowers  are  passed  :  root 
moisture  must  then  be  gradually  diminished, 
and  only  sufficient  water  is  necessary  during 
the  resting  season  to  prevent  the  pseudo- 
bulbs  from  shrivelling. 

Repotting 

Need  not  be  annually  done,  but  when  re¬ 
quired  the  best  time  to  repot  is  when  the 
new  roots  make  their  appearance.  Well 
drained  pots’  should  be  used,  and  a  compost 
of  equal  portions  of  fibrous  peat  and  chopped 
sphagnum  moss  is  most  suitable  for  this 
class  of  plants.  Leaf  soil  may  be  included, 
but  I  would  always  advise  discretion  in  the 
use  of  leaves  in  the  potting  composts  and 
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knife  at  the  time  the  actual  grafting  is 
done. 

Tongue  grafting  is  the  best.  If  the 
scions  and  stocks  are  of  the  same  thick- 


Tongtte  grafting  the  scion. 

ness  the  back  on  both  sides  will  join  ac¬ 
curately,  but  if  the  scions  are  somewhat 
smaller  than  the  stocks.,  see  that  the  barks 
of  both  join  on  one  side.  (See  figures 
5,  6,  and  7). 

The  Best  Position  and  Soil. — The 
Medlar  thrives  best  in  a  rather  retentive 
loam.  A  position  near  a  pond  (see  figure 


Tongue  grafting ;  the  stock  prepared  for  the 
scion. 


8)  will  do  very  well,  or  any  low-lying  part 
of  the  garden  if  the  ground  is  well 
drained,  as  a  waterlogged  soil  would  not 
do.  In  the  latter  the  trees  would  make 
very  weakly  growths,  and  very  few  fruit 
buds  would  form.  Make  the  soil  firm 
around  the  roots ;  but  it  is  essential  that 
the  ground  be  deeply  trenched  prior  to 
the  planting  of  the  trees.  Medlar  trees 


longue  grafting;  the  scion  joined  to  the 
stock  and  waxed  over  at  A. 


are  much  neglected  in  their  early  stages 
of  growth.  One  often  sees  them  growing 
one-sided.  This  is  the  result  of  not  stak¬ 
ing  the  trees  while  they  are  young.  The 
stems  are  very  hard,  even  in  a  young 
stage,  and  if  once  they  get  crooked  it  is 
.almost  impossible  to  bring  them  to  an  up¬ 
right  position  again.  (See  figures  4  and 
7).  G. 

(To  be  continued.) 

- - 
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THE  LATE  DR.  MASTERS. 

As  we  mentioned  in  our  last  issue,  Dr. 
Maxwell  Tylden  Masters,  F.R.S.,  died  at 
his  residence  at  Ealing  on  the  30th  ult. 
He  was  born  at  Canterbury  on  April  15th, 
1833.  His  father  was  a  nurseryman  in 
that  city,  and  was  also  the  author  of  a 
work,  so  that  the  son  might  have  been 
said  to  have  followed  in  his  father’s  foot¬ 
steps.  Although  he  did  not  select  prac¬ 
tical  horticulture,  he  still  cherished  a 
liking  for  plants  all  the  days  of  his  life, 
grew  them  in  his  garden,  and  wrote  much 
concerning  them. 

He  was  educated  at  King’s  College, 
London,  after  which  he  became  sub-cura¬ 
tor  of  the  Fielding  Herbarium  at  Oxford. 
Later  on  he  practised  medicine  at  Peck- 
ham,  and  while  engaged  at  this  occupa¬ 
tion  he  made  a  commencement  with 
literary  work,  the  result  of  which  was  a 
book  named  “Vegetable  Teratology,” 
which  was  published  by  the  Ray  Society. 
This  continued  to  be  the  one  and  only 
authority  on  that  subject  until  a  German 
author  took  up  the  subject  and  somewhat 
extended  it. 

He  joined  the  “Gardeners’  Chronicle” 
in  1865,  practically  succeeding  the  late 
Dr.  Lindley,  who  was  the  first  editor,  and 
a  notable  botanist  besides.  The  doctor 
was  comparatively  a  young  man  at  this 
time,  and  edited  the  journal  in  company 
with  the  late  Thomas  Moore,  of  the  Chel¬ 
sea  Physic  Garden.  While  giving  close 
attention  to  the  scientific  aspect  of  his 
paper,  which  he  had  ever  at  heart,  he 
found  time  to  do  much  other  literary  and 
botanical  work,  besides  being  connected 
with  a  considerable  number  of  scientific 
societies.  He  did  some  botanical  work  in 
connection  with  the  Restias  and  Passion 
Flowers,  but  gave  a  much  larger  amount 
of  his  time  to  the  study  of  coniferous 
trees,  which  he  has  reviewed,  and  de¬ 
scribed  several  new  species.  These  de¬ 
scriptions,  of  course,  appeared  in  the 
pages  of  our  esteemed  contemporary,  the 
“  Gardeners'  Chronicle,”  but  he  also 
wrote  several  papers  for  the  Linnaean  So¬ 
ciety,  and  also  gave  the  R.H.S.  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  help  in  connection 
with  the  Conifer  Conference. 

He  took  an  active  part  in  all  the  lead¬ 
ing  topics  of  the  day  in  connection  with 
the  horticultural  world  in  general,  in¬ 
cluding  Kew,  the  Royal  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  and  other  matters  of  more  or  less 
importance.  He  was  almost  always  pre¬ 
sent  at  the  conferences  of  the  Royal  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society,  first  at  South  Kensing¬ 
ton,  and  afterwards  at  Chiswick,  while 
the  society  was  practically  out  of  a  home. 
He  was  loyal  to  the  R.H.S.,  even  al- 
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though  he  differed  in  opinion  on  sever 
points.  For  instance,  he  had  little  fai 
in  the  form  of  horticulture  as  it  was  cj 
ried  on  at  South  Kensington,  but  whi 
the  society  returned  to  horticulture  pu 
and  simple,  then  the  doctor  was  wi 
them. 

On  another  important  occasion  ; 
could  not  see  the  advantage  of  the  s 
ciety  going  to  the  expense  of  purchasii 
a  garden  while  they  still  lacked  a  ht 
for  the  shows  and  offices  to  conduct  the 
business,  and  house  the  Lindley  librai 
On  the  Continent' we  have  also  met  hi 
at  the  Ghent  Quinquennial,  at  which 
had  been  present  on  each  occasion  for 
large  number  of  years.  In  more  rece 
times,  he  not  only  countenanced  the  fc 
mation  of  a  British  Gardeners’  Associ 
tion,  but  gave  them  a  helping  hand,  a 1 
hoped  the  gardeners  would  improve  the 
status  as  well  as  remuneration  witho 
having  to  resort  to  the  methods  of  tra< 
unions. 

Dr.  Masters  took  a  great  interest  in  f 
Scientific  Committee  of  the  Royal  Hor 
cultural  Society,  and  practically  toi 
over  the  chairmanship  of  it  from  the  tir 
that  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  retired.  T1 
committee  meets  at  four  o'clock  in  ti 
afternoon,  so  that  he  showed  his  devotii 
in  being  present  on  most  occasions  aft 
the  fatigue  of  the  work  in  connection  wi 
the  fortnightly  meetings.  He  net- 
ceased  to  look  upon  the  safety  and  prop 
housing  of  the  Lindley  library  as  one 
the  most  important  subjects  in  connectic 
with  the  R.H.S.  Almost  contempor 
neouslv  with  the  building  of  the  new  ha 
and  a  home  for  the  Lindley  library  can 
the  present  of  Wisley  Gardens,  the  gi 
of  Sir  Thomas  Hanbury,  and  thus  w 
realised  most  of  what  he  had  given 
great  attention  to  during  the  later  yea 
of  his  life,  so  that  he  may  have  been  sa 
to  have  gone  to  rest  after  seeing  the  cor 
pletion  of  his  life’s  work.  He  will  1 
greatly  missed,  however,  by  all  wi 
whom  he  has  been  so  closely  connect! 
for  so  many  years. 

- 4~M> - 

THE  LATE  MR.  E.  A.  CANNELL. 

We  regret  to  have  to  record  the  dea 
of  Mr.  Ernest  A.  Cannell,  youngest  sc 
of  Mr.  Henry  Cannell,  F.  R.H.S., 
Swanley  and  Eynsford  nurseries  and  sec 
farms.  The  deceased  gentleman  was  £ 
active  and  very  popular  member  of  tl 
firm,  and  had  given  a  great  deal  of  h 
time  and  attention  of  late  years  to  tl 
development  of  the  Cockmanning  Nu 
series  at  St.  Mary  Cray,  which  had  bet 
acquired  by  Messrs.  Cannell  and  Son 
Mr.  Cannell,  who  was  40  years  of  ag 
was  a  keen  horticulturist,  and  had  take 
a  lively  interest  in  the  public  life  of  tl 
neighbourhood  in  which  he  lived.  '  F 
will  be  greatly  missed  by  the  firm,  ai 
for  his  sterling  qualities  of  good  felloe 
ship  by  a  wide  circle  of  friends. 

- - 

Odontoglossum  ardentissimum  Robsonae. 

The  flowers  of  this  handsome  form  at 
of  great  size  and  dark  chocolate-purpl 
with  white  edges  and  tips  to  the  sej 
ments.  This  colour  was  produced  by  tl 
numerous  blotches  being  amalgamate 
into  one  instead  of  being  separate  as  i 
most  other  varieties  of  O.  ardentissimun 
First-class  Certificate  to  Mr.  J.  Robsoi 
who  staged  it  at  the  Temple  Show. 
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Address:  The  Editor,  The  Gardening 
Vorld,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may 
over  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions 
hould  be  as  brief  as  -possible  and  written  on 
ne  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a  separate  sheet 
f  pape/  should  be  used  for  each  question. 
Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make 
he  best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to 
repare  and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline 
'.rawing  or  plan  of  their  gardens,  indicating 
he  position  of  beds  and  lawns,  the  charac¬ 


ter  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall ;  posi¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  etc.  The 
north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  over¬ 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  It 
should  also  be  stated  whether  the  garden  is 
-flat  or  on  a  declivity,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  maiked.  Particulars  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soil  will  also  help  us  to  give 
satisfactory  replies.  When  such  plans  are 
received  they  will  be  carefully  filed,  with  the 
name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and  will  be 
consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an  enquiry 
is  sent. 


There  is  practically  a  large  number  of 
plants  suitable  for  window  culture,  and  by 
skill  still  more  could  be  grown  than  is 
usually  attempted.  Although  the  Ivy-leaved 
varieties  hang  down  naturally,  they  are 
capable  of  being  grown  in  an  upright  posi¬ 
tion  simply  by  staking  them  and  tying  the 
stems  to  the  upright  stakes.  They  qre  even 
used  for  bedding  purposes  by  tying  them  up 
in  this  way.  The  only  thing  you  can  do  to 
urge  it  into  flower  is  to  stand  it  close  to  the 
glass  in  a  window  facing  the  south,  so  that 
it  may  get  all  the  sunshine  possible.  If 
you  had  a  frame  or  greenhouse  you  could 
no  doubt  hasten  it  in  that  way,  but  that 
would  be  unfair  if  you  are  to  show  it  as  a 
window  plant.  Your  position  will  be  very 
much  the  same  as  many  others  this  year, 
owing  to  the  long  continued  bad  weather  and 
relative  absence  of  sunshine.  In  future 
years  the  only  precaution  you  can  take  is  to 
cut  down  your  plants  early  the  previous 
autumn,  so’ that  they  may  advance  in  like 
manner  before  spring,  but  we  find  when  the 
winter  and  spring  happen  to  be  cold  that 
Geraniums  are  invariably  late  in  windows, 
especially  those  which  do  not  face  the  south. 


FERNS. 

1933.  Osmunda  Fronds  Withering. 

Would  you  kindly  tell  me  the  cause  of  the 
enclosed  Osmunda  Fern  leaves  turning 
withered  ?  They  are  well  watered  and  have 
thriven  well  for  ten  years.  I  have  three  more 
on  the  same  rockery,  all  doing  well.  (J.  G. 
F.,  Hants.) 

We  think  the  damage  to  your  Fern  frond 
is  accidental,  possibly  a  frosty  night.  Many 
things  are  tender  in  the  early  stages,  more 
especially  after  a  sunless  and  wet  period. 
By  the  time  they  had  reached  us  the  whole 
of  the  fronds  were  withered,  so  that  we 
could  not  clearly  distinguish  between  the 
damaged  portion  and  what  was  fresh  when 
you  cut  the  fronds.  On  making  a  close  ex¬ 
amination,  the  damage  seemed  to.be  chiefly 
on  the  edges  of  the  fronds,  as  if  they  had 
been  wet  at  night  and  suffered  from  a  late 
frost,  or  else  cold  winds  while  in  this  wet 
condition.  We  refer  to  the  pinnae  or  leafy 
portion.  The  flowering  portion,  so-called, 
does  naturally  turn  brown  after  a  short 
time,  and  we  fail  to  see  anything  particular 
the  matter  with  that  portion.  If  you  have 
been  having  the  same  amount  of  wet  as  in 
the ‘London  district  during  the  last  three 
months,  there  could  not  have  been  much  ne- 
cessitv  for  artificial  watering.  By  this  time, 
probably,  the  plants  will  be  acquiring*  1  a 
better  appearance. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

1934.  Dahlia  Shoots. 

I  notice  in  this  week’s  issue  you  advocate 
growing  Dahlias  from  one  stem.  This  year 
most  of  mine  have  six  or  seven  shoots, 
which  are  now  .several  inches  up.  Provided 
I  cut  off  superfluous  shoots  with  a  piece  of 
tuber  attached,  will  the}'  grow  in  the  open 
ground,  or  would  they  require  bottom  heat 
to  strike?  (C.  F.  A.,  Essex.) 

We  think  it  a  good  plan  to  confine 
Dahlias  to  a  single  stem,  because  if  well 
cultivated  one  stem  produces  so  many 
branches  during  the  course  of  the  season 
that  there  are  not  only  plenty  for  any  pur¬ 
pose,  but  good  growers  find  it  advantageous 
to  cut  out  numbers  of  them  to  prevent  over¬ 
crowding.  That  is  done  after  some  of  the 
main  shoots  have  been  staked  out  singly. 
Your  plants  are  now  somewhat  late,  but  there 
is  no  necessity  for  resorting  to  bottom  heat 
under  the  conditions.  All  that  is  necessary 
is  to  cut  off  each  shoot  with  as  large  a 
piece  of  tuber  as  possible.  This  may  be 
planted  in  the  ground  without  further  de¬ 
lay.  If  you  had  thought  of  this  earlier  in 
the  year  you  could  have  cut  off  a  larger 


STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

1930.  Cypripedium  Leaf. 

I  will  thank  you  to  let  me  know  the  names  - 
of  plants  as  per  enclosed  leaves.  Also  on 
the  back  of  the  Orchid  leaf  you  will  note  a 
deposit  which  I  am  told  is  scale,  and  if  so, 
what  is  the  mode  of  destruction?  I  have 
also  noticed  it  on  the  Gardenia  I  have.  Both 
of  these  plants,  I  might  add,  come  from  the 
same  house.  None  of  the  other  plants  in 
my  house  suffered  in  this  manner,  and  I 
have  removed  what  I  have  noticed  with  a 
match.  None  of  the  other  leaves  on  the 
Orchid  are  damaged  like  the  enclosed,  but 
all  appear  perfectly  healthy.  Is  it  like  the 
one  you  figured  June  1st,  page  365?  (W. 

H.  G.  Sutton,  Surrey.) 

As  far  as  the  old  leaf  is  concerned  it 
appears  to  be  Cypripedium  Godefroyae,  but 
whether  it  is  the  variety  C.G.  leucochilum 
or  not  we  could  not  say  without  a  flower, 
as  the  leaves  give  no  indication  of  this. 
You-  had  better  send  us  a  flower  when  in 
bloom  if  you  are  in  any  doubt  about  it.  You 
will  find  other  information  under  “Names 
of  Plants.”  You  are  quite  right  in  suppos¬ 
ing  that  the  brown  objects  on  the  leaf  of 
the  Cypripedium  were  scale.  If  the  house 
is  kept  fairly  warm  these  scales  may  spread 
to  other  plants  if  not  checked.  As  you  say 
it  only  occurs  on  two  plants  at  present,  you 
have  the  remedy  in  your  hands,  namely,  to 
make  the  plants  perfectly  clean  without  fur¬ 
ther  delay.  Dissolve  a  small  quantity  of 
soft  soap  or  even  ordinary  washing  soap  in 
half  a  gallon  of  water,  and  while  it  is 
quite  warm  sponge  the  leaves  and  stems  of 
the  two  plants  so  as  to  remove  the  scales. 
There  may  be  quite  small  ones  which  you 
cannot  notice  by  the  naked  eye,  and  as  they 
are  capable  of  shifting  about  from  plant  to 
plant  in  their  younger  days  it  is  highly 
desirable  to  make  sure  that  they  have  all 
been  washed  off.  We  should  not  use  a 
match,  except  with  the  greatest  care,  as  the 
leaves  are  liable  to  get  scratched,  especially 
the  young  ones. 


ROOM  PLANTS. 

1931.  Aspidistra  Leaves  Spotted. 

I  am  forwarding  leaves  of  Aspidistra  for 
your  inspection  to  know  the  cause  and  cure, 
if  possible,  for  the  same.  I  have  carefully 
examined  the  soil  and  roots,  and  find  the 
same  to  all  appearance  as  they  should  be, 
quite  healthy  and  fresh.  The  spots  get 
worse  day  by  day  and  spread  from  leaf  to 
leaf.  A  dark  spot  is  first  seen,  and  in  from 


twenty  to  thirty  hours  it  develops  into  the 
brown  spot  as  at  present  on  the  leaves. 
They  were  repotted  some  months  ago  in  soil 
from  a  spent  Mushroom  bed  with  a  gcod 
dash  of  sand,  and  from  what  I  can  see 
should  have  been  just  right  for  them.  This 
spotting  has  all  developed  within  the  last 
ten  days,  so  an  early  reply  would  be  greatly 
appreciated.  (E.  Savage,  Middlesex.) 

We  have  examined  the  leaves  you  sent 
us  and  feel  somewhat  puzzled.  There  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  of  the  larger  fungi  in 
them  at  least.  It  is  something  similar  to  the 
appearance  presented  by  bacteriosis  in  Car¬ 
nations.  The  leaves  were  rather  thin,  and 
we  should  suspect  that  they  have  been  made 
under  bad  conditions  as  to  light  and  that 
they  have  never  acquired  their  proper  thick¬ 
ness  and  leathery  character.  On  all  kinds 
of  plants  we  find  leaves  made  under  un¬ 
favourable  conditions  as  to  light,  especially 
during  winter  and  even  at  other  times,  are 
short-lived.  We  are  inclined  to  suspect  that 
this  is  the  case  and  that  the  spotting  is 
merely  the  outcome  of  this  decay.  _  If  it  is 
really  a  kind  of  bacteriosis  that  is  caused 
by  the  microscopical  fungus  known  as  Bac¬ 
terium,  it  would  indicate  that  the  leaves 
have  been  grown  under  unfavourable  condi¬ 
tions  as  we  suggested.  The  light,  of  course, 
'has  been  very  bad  for  many  months  to¬ 
gether,  and  when  such  is  the  case  it  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  keep  the  plants  as  near  the  glass 
as  possible  to  enable  them  to  make  firm 
growth,  which  is  the  best  antidote  to  ail¬ 
ments  of  a  great  variety  of  kinds.  We 
should  suggest  the  removal  of  the  worst  of 
the  leaves,  burning  the  same.  It  would  be 
unwise  to  remove  too  many  because,  being 
evergreen  and  of  slow  growth,  their  removal 
is  a  great  punishment  to  the  plant,  and  hin¬ 
ders  its  recovery  even  under  favourable  con¬ 
ditions.  Another  suggestion  that  we  should 
make  is  that  the  plants  may  have  been  grown 
in  a  room  where  gas  is  used  for  lighting, 
and  the  fumes  might  have  injured  the  thin 
leaves.  We  offer  this  as  a  suggestion. 

193  2.  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums  in  Win¬ 
dow. 

Will  you  kindly  tell  me  in  your  next  issue 
if  I  can  show  Ivy-leaved  Geranium  as  an  in¬ 
door  window  plant.  I  am  not  sure,  as  it  hangs 
around  the  pot.  Also,  can  I  do  anything  to 
help  it  to  flower?  The  buds  show,  but  I 
fear  they  will  not  come  on.  by  the  first  week 
in  July.’  All  my  Geraniums  seem  very  late 
this  year.  (Cottage  Gardener,  Essex.) 

There  is  no  reason  why  an  Ivy-leaved 
Geranium  should  not  be  considered  a  win¬ 
dow  plant  if  you  grow  it  in  a  window. 
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portion  of  tuber,  leaving  a  piece  at  the  base 
of  each  shoot  only  ^in.  to  iin.  in  length. 
By  inserting  these  singly  in  pots  they  soon 
form  roots  in  a  frame,  and  the  result  will  be 
plenty  of  new  tubers  with  very  little  of  the 
old  in  connection  with  the  plant.  We  fur¬ 
ther  counsel  you  to  use  as  large  a  portion 
of  tuber  to  each  crown  as  you  can  secure, 
owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  period  of 
planting. 

1935.  Lavender  for  Profit. 

Being  desirous  of  growing  Lavender  in 
quantity  for  sale,  and  having  a  good  bit  of 
ground  at  disposal,  I  should  like  to  know 
what  prospect  I  have  of  success.  The  soil 
is  rather  heavy,  but  well  tilled  and  in  an 
open  position.  A  few  cultural  hints  would 
be  appreciated.  (P.  H.  L.,  Worcester.) 

We  have  seen  fields  of  Lavender  on  fairly 
heavy  soil,  but  it  is  very  largely  cultivated 
in  chalky  districts  where  the  soil  is  rela¬ 
tively  dry  during  the  winter.  If  you  till 
the  ground  well,  making  it  rich  and  friable, 
and  if  it  is  naturally  well  drained,  you 
should  find  no  difficulty  in  growing  the 
plant.  Whether  it  would  produce  the  same 
amount  of  oily  matter  in  such  land  in  your 
more  northern  district  it  would  be  necessary 
to  find  out  by  experiment.  We  should  not 
advise  you  to  launch  out  very  extensively 
the  first  year  or  two,  but  to  make  a  planta¬ 
tion,  giving  it  every  advantage  of  well  tilled 
soil,  and  wait  for  the  results.  The  usual 
plan  is  to  cut  down  the  shoots  when  in  full 
bloom  for  distilling  purposes,  and  this,  of 
course,  acts  as  a  regular  pruning.  Next 
spring  the  young  shoots  break  up  from  the 
base  of  those  that  were  cut  back.  You  would, 
of  course,  have  to  keep  the  soil  well  stirred 
all  through  the  summer  season  to  keep  it 
growing,  thus  keeping  down  weeds,  as  well 
as  aerating  the  soil.  For  a  commencement 
you  should  get  some  young  plants  in  March, 
earlier  or  later  according  to  the  character 
of  the  season  and  the  condition  of  the  soil. 
They  should  be  planted  about  i5in.  to  r8in. 
apart  in  the  row,  with  2ft.  between  the  rows 
to  facilitate  the  work  of  stirring  and  gather¬ 
ing  the  produce.  If  the  soil  should  require 
manuring,  this,  of  course,  ought  to  be  done 
during  the  winter  previous  to  planting. 
We  are  not  quite  sure  what  you  mean  by  your 
prospect  of  success,  whether  it  relates  to  the 
growing  of  the  Lavender  or  the  selling  of 
it.  You  can  make  certain  of  the  growing 
by  observing  good  cultivation,  but  whether 
the  Lavender  would  be  of  the  same  quality 
as  that  grown  in  more  southern  comities  is 
a  matter  for  experiment.  Then  you  would 
probably  have  to  find  a  market  for  the  pro¬ 
duce  gradually,  unless  it  is  of  sufficient 
quality  to  enable  you  to  place  it  in  the  old- 
established  markets,  that  is,  in  the  estab¬ 
lishments  which  distil  the  shoots  and  flowers. 
The  aim  should  be  to  begin  with  a  small 
patch  and  extend  it  if  you  find  it  promising. 

1936.  White  Phloxes. 

I  have  lately  seen  a  charming  display  of 
white  Phloxes  in  a  garden  near  here,  and 
am  ambitious  of  possessing  a  similar  display 
of  my  own.  When  could  I  sow  seed,  or 
should  I  procure  plants,  and  what  are  the 
most  suitable  kinds  for  an  amateur  to  grow  ? 
(Mrs.  B.,  Surrey.) 

Phloxes  are,  of  course,  originally  obtained 
from  seed,  but  all  the  fine  varieties  are  the 
result  of  selecting  the  best  which  turn  up  in 
sowings.  All  of  those  of  any  high  order  of 
merit  have  been  given  names,  and  to  get 
them  true  you  must  get  plants  from  some 
reliable  source.  There  are  many  white 
varieties  in  cultivation,  differing  in  height, 
size  of  flower,  freedom  of  flowering,  and  so 
forth.  Two  of  the  finest  you  could  grow  are 
Sylphide  and  Fiancee.  Other  good  white 
varieties  are  Purete,  W.  J.  Marlow,  Tapis 
Blanc,  Pyramid,  Flocon  de  Niege,  Berenice, 
and  Von  Lassberg.  Having  got  the  plants, 


it  will  still  be  necessary  to  grow  them  well 
in  order  to  get  the  display  which  you  men¬ 
tion.  The  soil  should  be  deeply  dug  during 
autumn  or  winter,  or  trenched  if  it  has  not 
recently  been  treated  in  that  way,  and 
manured.  Farmyard  manure  is  of  great 
value  in  the  cultivation  of  Phloxes,  as  it  re¬ 
tains  the  soil  moisture  during  the  summer 
months.  Beds  could  be  made  up  with 
Phloxes  about  i8in.  apart  each  way,  and 
about  the  beginning  of  June,  especially  if 
the  weather  is  dry,  it  would  be  advantageous 
to  mulch  the  ground  with  some  well-decayed 
farmyard  manure  to  keep  the  roots  cool  and 
moist.  It  is  quite  useless  to  attempt  the 
cultivation  of  Phloxes  in  hard,  dry,  shallow 
and  poor  soils. 

1937.  Bed  of  Hybrid  Aquilegias. 

Early  in  spring  I  bought  a  packet  of 
hybrid  Aquilegias  and  sowed  them  in  a  cold 
frame.  They  germinated  well,  and  I 
planted  them  in  two  boxes,  and  they  have 
now  four  or  five  leaves  each.  I  wish  to 
make  a  bed  of  them.  What  treatment  should 
1  now  give  them,  and  when  should  I  plant 
them  out  of  the  boxes?  (G.  F.  Smith,  Kent.) 

You  appear  to  have  been  successful  enough 
so  far,  and  your  next  plan  is  to  have  them 
planted  im  properly  prepared  soil  which 
had  been  dug  and  manured  during  winter. 
If  it  is  now  hard  and  compact  the  best  plan 
will  be  to  lcosen  it  with  a  fork,  make  it 
level  without  raking  it  too  fine,  and  plant  out 
the  Aquilegias  about  15m,.  apart  each  way. 
If  dry  weather  ensues  a  little  water  would 
be  helpful  till  the  plants  get  established, 
but  after  that  the  chief  points  would  be  to 
simply  keep  the  ground  clean  and  well 
stirred  at  intervals  to  keep  the  plants 
growing.  They  will  make  more  rapid  pro¬ 
gress  in  the  open  ground  than  by  keeping 
them  in  boxes. 

193  8.  Learning  to  Manage  a  Garden. 

In  January  next  I  propose  to  take  a  small 
farm  at  Bromsgrove,  twelve  miles  from  Bir¬ 
mingham.  The  place  will  be  vacant  till 
then,  but  the  gardens  kept  up.  To  start 
with,  I  propose  to  learn  to  thoroughly  and 
profitably  manage  the  gardens,  which  at 
present  contain  Strawberry  beds.  Goose¬ 
berries,  Currants,  Carrots,  Potatos,  Celery, 
Rhubarb,  Cabbages,  and  about  one  dozen 
fruit  trees,  etc.  When  I  know  all  about 
the  garden  and  am  capable  of  instructing 
a  man,  I  propose  to  take  up  poultry  and 
afterwards  start  a  small  dairy.  At  pre¬ 
sent  I  know  little  or  nothing  about  garden¬ 
ing.  How  can  I  learn?  I  wish  to  know 
how  to  manage  my  own  land,  how  to  prune 
and  nip  plants,  when,  and  how  to  sow,  etc. 

I  shall  be  at  my  business  from  8  a.m.  till 
7  p.m.,  so  shall  have  to  employ  a  man,  but 
I  want  to  be  able  to  teach  him,  and  not  vice 
versa.  The  place  I  propose  to  take  is  at 
the  end  of  a  steep  hill,  which  is  about 
500  ft.  above  the  sea  level,  and  the  house 
and  land  about  250  ft.  above  the  sea  level. 
There  is  a  streamlet  about  150  yards  from 
the  house,  which  is  the  lowest  point,  except, 
of  course,  that  as  the  path  of  the  stream  is 
followed  the  land  must  be  lower.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  know  how  you  would  advise  me 
to  start  to  work?  (F.  H.  Hall,  Birming¬ 
ham). 

When  you  take  over  the  farm  in  January, 
your  best  plan  would  be  to  employ  men  to 
trench  all  the  vacant  land  in  the  garden  to 
the  depth  of  2  ft.  or  2^ft.  Usually  this  is 
a  necessary  operation  that  is  altogether  too 
much  neglected  by  people  who  commence 
gardening.  The  idea  is  that  digging  is 
sufficient,  and  sometimes  the  digging  is  poor 
at  that.  If  the  sub-soil  is  bad,  do  not  turn 
it  on  the  top,  but  reserve  this  for  after 
years,  when  the  soil  and  sub-soil  may  be 
gradually  incorporated.  While  the  trench¬ 
ing  is  proceeding,  a  layer  of  farmyard 
manure  should  be  placed  over  the  first  spit 


that  is  turned  into  the  trench,  then  the  loose 
crumbs,  and  another  spit  may  be  placed 
over  the  manure  and  another  layer  of 
manure  laid  on  this.  All  the  loose  soil 
from  the  bottom  of  the  trench  (if  good)  may 
now  be  turned  on  the  top  of  the  manure, 
and  the  bottom  of  the  trench  should  be 
loosened  up  with  a  fork  or  with  a  pick,  if 
necessary.  In  the  meantime,  we  counsel 
you  to  read  The  Gardening  World  during 
your  spare  time,  picking  up  information 
about  various  garden  operations  in  which 
you  may  be  interested.  You  can  also  ask 
us  questions  from  time  to  time  on  any  point 
through  which  you  cannot  see  clearly.  For 
instance,  with  regard  to  pruning,  you  should 
tell  us  what  you  desire  to  prune.  If  they 
are  fruit  trees,  let  us  know  whether  they 
are  standards,  bushes,  or  trained  against  a 
wall.  When,  and  how  to  sow  different 
things  depends  entirely  upon  what  you  in¬ 
tend  to  grow,  the  time  of  the  year,  etc.  By 
professional  gardeners  a  great  deal  of  sow¬ 
ing  is  done  under  glass.  For  instance,  all 
half  hardy  annuals,  sowings  of  Celery, 
Onions,  or  Leeks  require  to  be  made  so  as  to 
get  them  well  advanced  by  the  time  they 
can  be  planted  in  the  open  air.  Of  course, 
all  this  is  done  with  an  object  in  view 
and  the  time  the  vegetables  are  required  to 
be  fit  for  use.  March  would  be  the  time 
to  sow  certain  varieties  of  Peas  and  Beans, 
such  as  Long  Pod  and  Broad  Pod,  likewise 
Cabbages,  Cauliflower,  Savoys,  and  other 
greens.  About  April  a  very  large  number 
of  flowers  may  be  sown  in  the  open  ground, 
such  as  hardy  annuals  and  various  peren¬ 
nials.  All  these  things  have  to  be  studied 
and  put  into  practice  when  possible,  in  order 
that  you  may  thoroughly  commit  them  to 
your  memory.  You  should  have  no  diffi¬ 
culty,  however,  in  properly  treating  or 
learning  to  treat  all  those  subjects  which 
you  mention,  so  that  you  can  make  enquiries 
from  time  to  time  upon  subjects  which  you 
may  have  a  difficulty  in  solving.  You  may 
also  visit  the  gardens  of  your  friends  or 
neighbours  and  see  what  work  is  going  on 
there.  In  many  cases  you  may  learn  to 
improve  upon  the  methods  even  of  your 
neighbours,  although  they  have  been  at  it 
for  some  time. 


ROSES. 

1939.  Rose  Blooms  in  Bad  Form. 

Will  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  me  what 
is  the  matter  with  this  Rose?  It  grows  on 
a  south  wall  and  is  covered  with  buds,  but 
they  open  out  like  those  enclosed.  Is  water¬ 
ing  with  a  hose  pipe  sufficient,  or  ought  it 
to  be  syringed?  (Novice,  Hull.) 

You  do  not  tell  us  what  Rose  it  is,  but 
judging  from  the  specimens  sent,  they  were 
those  of  William  Allen  Richardson,  which 
sometimes  misbehaves  in  this  way.  The 
flowers  are  inclined  to  become  green  and 
leafy,  while  their  true  colour  is  absent.  It 
is  just  possible  that  they  have  been  over¬ 
manured  and  perhaps  too  much  pruned.  It 
is  a  small  Rose  in  its  best  condition,  and 
while  avoiding  over-feeding  it  with  manure, 
it  should  also  be  pruned  very  sparingly. 
The  small  shoots  are  capable  of  bearing 
Roses,  whereas  if  these  are  greatly  reduced, 
the  energies  of  the  plant  will  be  too  strongly 
directed  into  those  few  that  are  left.  If 
you  have  been  getting  as  heavy  a  rainfall  as 
has  occurred  in  most  other  parts  of  Britain 
the  hose  pipe  should  not  be  necessary  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  unless  you  were  at¬ 
tempting  to  clean  the  bushes  of  green  fly, 
which  are  prevalent  just  now.  We  offer 
the  above  suggestions  because  certain  varie¬ 
ties  of  Roses  behave  so  peculiarl5r  some¬ 
times  as  to  defy  diagnosis  as  to  the  cause 
of  their  behaviour.  Some  of  the  blooms 
may  yet  turn  out  true  to  colour. 
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TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

1940.  Name  and  Treatment  of  Shrub. 

Can  you  tell  me  the  name  of  the  enclosed 
shrub  and  what  treatment  it  requires?  Does 
it  require  any  pruning,  and  what  is  the  best 
time  to  do  it?  Any  information  would  be 
thankfully  received.  (T.  S.  Woodhouse, 
Norfolk.) 

The  shrub  was  Philadelphus  coronarius, 
which  may  be  grown  with  ease  in  any  good 
garden  soil  that  has  been  well  prepared  and 
is  naturally  well  drained.  Regulation  of 
the  bushes  would  be  a  better  term  than  prun¬ 
ing,  and  this  may  be  done  in  the  summer 
time,  say  after  the  bushes  have  finished 
flowering.  Stems  that  are  becoming  verv 
lengthy  and  straggling  may  be  cut  back  to 
bring  the  bush  into  better  form.  Dead 
wood  should,  of  course,  always  be  cut  out, 
and  where  the  bushes  happen  to  be  crowded, 
thin  out  a  number  of  the  weaker  shoots  as 
well  as  those  that  are  badly  placed.  You 
will  thus  see  it  is  a  matter  of  regulation,  so 
as  to  admit  ligfit  and  air  to  ripen  the  wood 
and  prepare  it  for  next  year’s  flowering. 
This  regulation  should  be  carried  out  every 
year,  thereby  reducing  such  work  to  a 
minimum.  Never  allow  the  bushes  to  get 
overgrown,  either  crowding  one  another  or 
producing  too  many  shoots  for  their  proper 
development. 


VEGETABLES. 

1941.  Transplanted  Beans  Dying. 

I  transplanted  some  Runner  Beans  from 
boxes  to  the  open  ground  when  they  were 
about  3  in.  high.  The  plants  then  looked 
very  healthy  "and  were  carefully  trans¬ 
planted,  but  now  many  of  them  appear  to 
be  slowly  dying.  What  should  you  think 
is  the  cause  of  this?  The  soil  is  poor. 
(Alpha,  Guildford.) 

Without  some  evidence  as  to  the  cause 
taken  on  the  spot,  we  can  only  surmise  in  a 
general  way  and  give  you  hints  as  to  what 
may  be  the  cause  of  the- Beans  dying.  For 
instance,  stugs  or  snails  or  woodlice,  or 
even  wireworm,  might  be  gnawing  at  the 
stems  just  at  the  surface  of  the  ground  or 
immediately  under.  On  the  other  hand, 
you  may  have  had  a  frosty  night  to  do 
them  some  damage.  The  soil  in  which  they 
were  planted  out  might  be  too  dry  owing 
to  the  vicinity  of  a  wall  which  may  have 
warded  off  the  showers  as  they  have  fallen 
owing  to  the  prevailing  winds.  On  the 
other  hand,  what  is  more  likely  is  that  the 
plants  have  had  too  much  wet  with  little  or 
no  sunshine  owing  to  the  situation  being 
shaded  by  walls  or  trees.  Scarlet  Runners 
or  Beans  have  a  good  store  of  energy  in  their 
large  seed  leaves,  and  if  the  other  condi¬ 
tions  are  suitable,  they  would  make  a  fair 
amount  of  growth,  no  matter  how  poor  the 
soil  might  happen  to  be.  Whether  they 
would  ultimately  fruit  well  in  such  a  poor 
soil  is  quite  another  point.  We  should 
advise  you  to  examine  the  plants,  moving 
away  the  soil  with  the  fingers  to  see  if  the 
stems  have  been  gnawed  or  otherwise.  Cats 
sometimes  destroy  the  leaves  of  recently- 
planted  Beans  and  other  plants. 

1942.  Poor  Asparagus. 

I  would  be  glad  if  you  would  suggest 
what  I  could  do  to  improve  the  quality  of 
my  Asparagus.  It  is  coming  up  plentifully, 
but  the  grass  is  very  poor  and  thin.  The 
seed  was  sown  two  years  ago,  and  I  took 
great  care  in  the  preparation  of  the  beds. 
What  artificial  manure  should  I  apply  in 
order  to  improve  the  quality?  (J.  S., 

Middlesex.) 

You  cannot  expect  Asparagus  to  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  strong  in  two  years  to  be  fit  for 
cutting.  It  should  just  be  in.  that  condi¬ 
tion  ready  to  transplant  from  the  seed  bed 
to  a  recently-prepared  bed  in  the  month  of 
April.  It  is  just  possible  that  your  plants 


are  too  crowded  to  permit  of  growing  strong. 

If  they  are  too  crowded  a  good  plan  would 
be  to  pull  out  some  of  them,  giving  them 
at  least  6  in.  from  plant  to  plant,  and  if 
12  in.,  so  much  the  better.  During  the 
forthcoming  winter  we  should  advise  you 
to  make  up  a  fresh  bed,  improving  the  soil 
by  leaves  and  well  rotted  manure  to  the 
extent  necessary.  Very  heavy  soils  are 
not  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  Aspara¬ 
gus,  and  in  that  case  it  would  be  necessary 
to  remove  it  and  fill  up  the  bed  with  good 
soil  obtained  from  another  source.  If  it 
is  light  and  friable,  it  can  be  improved 
by  trenching  2  ft.  deep  and  manuring  it,  but 
if  heavy  clay,  it  would  have  to  be  dealt  with 
as  above  mentioned.  Then  in  April,  when 
the  young  plants  are  beginning  to  shoot, 
dig  them  up  and  plant  them  in  rows  12  in. 
from  plant  to  plant  and  iS  in.  from  row  to 
row.  This  will  give  them  room  to  produce 
tall  stems,  and  in  proportion  to  their  size, 
so  will  the  crowns  be  for  next  year,  that  is, 
after  they  have  made  a  year’s  growth  in 
this  new  bed.  They  should  be  sufficiently 
strong  in  the  following  spring  to  give  you 
some  crowns  for  cutting.  The  two  points 
are  good  soil  and  plenty  of  room  for  the 
plants  to  grow.  In  the  meantime  you  can 
encourage  them  to  grow  by  thinning  as 
above  stated,  and  watering  them  with  a 
solution  of  5  oz.  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  the 
gallon  of  water.  If  the  soil  is  at  all  dr}', 
give  a  watering  of  clean  water  first,  and 
then  apply  the  nitrate  of  soda  solution  by 
means  of  the  rosed  watering  pot.  A  sprink¬ 
ling  of  salt  previous  to  watering  would 
also  be  of  some  assistance  to  the  Asparagus. 

1943.  Cucumbers  under  Glass. 

Having  a  small  heated  glasshouse  and 
being  ambitious  of  growing  Cucumbers  to 
cut  fiext  winter  or  early  in  spring,  I  should 
esteem  it  a  favour  if  you  will  advise  me 
how  to  go  to  work.  I  mean  to  devote  the 
house  entirely  to  the  cultivation  of  Cucum¬ 
bers.  What  are  fhe  best  to  grow  and  how 
much  heat  should  I  require?  (Amateur, 
Middlesex.) 

As  you  are  only  a  beginner  and  having  a 
heated  glasshouse,  your  best  plan  would  be 
to  make  up  a  bed  of  soil  over  the  hot  water 
pipes  in  which  to  plant  the  Cucumbers. 
There  is  another  method,  namely,  by  mak¬ 
ing  up  a  hot  bed  of  fermenting  manure,  but 
as  this  would  only  last  for  a  certain  time 
and  be  giving  out  just  when  you  require 
its  help,  the  best  way  would  be  to  rely  upon 
the  hot  water  pipes  to  supply  the  heat.  The 
seeds  should  be  sown  singly  in  thumb  pots 
about  the  middle  of  August,  so  that  the 
plants  would  be  ready  to  put  out  in  the 
beds  some  time  early  in  September.  Make 
up  a  quantity  of  richer  soil,  consisting  of 
good  fibrous  loam,  mixed  with  a  fair  pro¬ 
portion  of  well  decayed  cow  manure.  This 
should  be  made  tip  in  little  mounds  about 
2  ft.  apart  on  the  top  of  the  bed  and  close 
under  the  wires,  to  which  you  intend  train¬ 
ing  the  stems.  The  temperature  will  still 
be  good  during  September,  and  the  plants 
will  make  good  growth,  but  in  November 
and  December  you  may  meet  with  some  diffi¬ 
culties  owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  day  and 
the  small  amount  of  light.  During  that 
period  you  will  have  to  keep  the  glass  of 
the  house  clean  by  washing  the  outside  fre¬ 
quently,  to  admit  all  the  light  possible. 
You  should  be  careful  to  avoid  over-feeding 
just  about  that  period,  but  by  the  end  of 
January  it  will  be  safe  to  be  more  liberal 
with  them  then.  During  winter  you  should 
maintain  by  means  of  the  hot  water  pipes 
a  minimum  night  temperature  of  60  degrees, 
but  this,  with  the  aid  of  sun  heat  during 
the  day,  should  enable  vrou  to  raise  the  tem¬ 
perature  to  65  degrees  or  70  degrees.  As 
the  season  advances,  of  course,  the  sun  will 
be  of  more  assistance,  and  you  can  maintain 
a  higher  temperature  with  more  moisture 
both  at  the  roots  and  in  the  atmosphere. 


You  should  take  care  that  the  leaves  do  not 
ge‘  overcrowded  at  any  time,  but  particu¬ 
larly  when  the  light  is  poor  during  Novem¬ 
ber  and  December.  The  side  shoots  may 
be  thinned  out  occasionally,  leaving  always 
some  young  ones  to  supply  fruits.  If  you 
decide  upon  getting  more  than  one  variety, 
you  can  erryrloy  Telegraph,  Rochford’s 
Market  and  lender  and  True.  If  you  de¬ 
cide  to  abide  by  one,  then  select  the  first, 
because  it  is  easy  of  cultivation. 

GARDEN  ENEMIES. 

1944.  Grubs  Eating-  Lettuces  and 

Cauliflower. 

Will  you  kindly  tell  me  what  will  kill 
the  enclosed  grubs?  They  eat  up  all  our 
Lettuces,  -Cauliflowers,  plants,  etc.  They 
live  about  2  in.  or  3  in.  under  the  ground. 
We  are  also  tormented  with  small  pests  that 
eat  our  flower  seedlings,  whether,  put  in 
boxes  or  sown  in  the  ground.  They  begin 
by  making  a  tiny  round  hole  in  the  green 
leaf  and  gradually  eat  it  all.  A  reply 
would  much  oblige.  (R.  IT.  Allen,  Middle¬ 
sex.) 

The  caterpillars  you  sent  us  were  those  of 
the  Heart  and  Dart  Moth  (Agrotis  ex- 
clamationis).  They  are  also  known  as  sur¬ 
face  caterpillars,  from  their  habit  of  living 
just  under  the  surface  of  the  ground,  from 
which  they  come  out  at  night  and  destroy 
the  plants.  Hand  picking  is  the  best 
remedy,  although  it  is  rather  a  slow  opera¬ 
tion.  You  could  not  apply  any  insecticide 
that  would  do  them  any  damage  under  the 
soil.  In  the  case  of  Cauliflowers  you  could 
scrape  away  the  soil  from  the  collar  of  the 
plants  by  means  of  a  trowel  and  then  put 
a  layer  of  soot  round  the  collar  of  the  plant. 
This  will  keep  away  the  caterpillars.  Dur¬ 
ing  summer  and  autumn  it  would  be  an 
advantage  to  clear  away  all  weeds  and  rub¬ 
bish  in  the  garden  amougst  which  the  moths 
could  hide,  as  they  do  so  and  issue  forth 
during  the  night  to  lay  their  eggs  about  the 
garden  plants,  thus  extending  the  evil.  It 
is  also  a  good  plan  to  deeply  dig  or  trench 
all  beds  and  ground  for  flowers  and  vege¬ 
tables  in  the  autumn.  Trenching  is  the 
more  important  operation,  as  it  serves  to 
bury  the  eggs  of  a  great  number  of  insect 
and  other  pests.  It  also  buries  slugs  and 
their  eggs,  the  pupae  of  moths,  etc.  A 
good  dusting  of  lime  on  the  surface  would 
also  help.  What  we  have  said  concerning 
these  surface  caterpillars  would  also  apply 
to  woodlice,  slugs,  and  other  small  vermin 
which  you  mention  as  eating  up  the  seed¬ 
lings  of  flowers.  Indeed,  we  cannot  too 
strongly  dwell  upon  the  necessity  of  trench¬ 
ing  where  the  ground  is  infested  with  these 
various  enemies.  Keeping  the  ground  clean 
at  all  times  also  prevents  them  from  secur¬ 
ing  hiding  places.  Heaps  of  rubbish  any¬ 
where  near  the  flower  beds  should  not  be 
permitted,  as  they  harbour  a  great  variety 
of  pests.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  catch 
some  of  the  culprits  in  order  to  determine 
what  remedy  to  apply  during  summer,  when 
trenching  is  out  of  the  question.  When 
you  find  any  of  the  culprits  you  should  send 
them  in  a  small  box  as  you  did  the  ground 
caterpillars.  The  latter,  we  may  state,  as 
sume  the  resting  stage  in  the  soil,  and  you 
might,  when  digging  or  trenching,  find  the 
pupae  cases  during  winter.  They  should, 
of  course,  be  destroyed. 

1945.  Ants  on  Lawns. 

Would  you  kindly  give  me  you r  advice 
how  to  destroy  ants  cn  a .  lawn  without  hurt¬ 
ing  the  grass?  (C.  Etherixgtox.  Glou¬ 
cester.) 

There  are  several  remedies  that  cannot 
well  be  applied  to  lawns  cn  account  of  the 
grass,  but  success  has  sometimes  been  ob¬ 
tained  by  sprinkling  guano  on  and  around 
the  nests.  Air  slaked  lime,  powdered 
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finely,  and  dusted  in  the  runs  of  the  ants 
during  the  dry  weather,  is  also  very  desir¬ 
able  to  have,  and  sometimes  serves  to  drive 
them  away.  It  is  necessary  to  persevere  for 
some  time,  however,  as  these  ants  are  diffi¬ 
cult  to  dislodge.  During  winter  you 
could  lift  the  turf  and  dig  out  the  nests, 
exposing  the  ants  to  frost.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  if  you  fail  to  dislodge  them,  you 
should  mark  the  spot  where  the  nests  occur, 
so  that  you  can  uncover  and  dig  them  up 
in  winter.  Paraffin  emulsion  would  prob¬ 
ably  prove  serviceable  if  you  water  the 
ground  before  applying  it  with  clean  water, 
and  then  pour  some  of  the  emulsion,  into  the 
hole  where  the  ants  are.  A  little  of  this 
frequently  repeated  may  succeed  in  dislodg¬ 
ing  them. 

1946.  Strang-e  Worms. 

Can  you  give  me  through  your  columns 
any  information  concerning  the  enclosed 
worms,  which  I  find  in  great  abundance  in 
my  garden  on  the  leaves  of  pretty  well  every¬ 
thing,  especially  after  a  heavy  rain.  None 
of  my  acquaintances  seem  to  understand 
what  they  are,  or  how  to  get  rid  of  them? 
(Gravesend,  Kent.) 

The  creatures  you  sent  us  are  hair  eels, 
otherwise  named  Gordius  aquaticus.  We 
do  not  know  that  they  are  harmful  in  any 
way  to  vegetation,  although  they  are  dis¬ 
agreeable  enough  when  numerous  and  crawl¬ 
ing  over  various  things.  When  dry  weather 
sets  in,  however,  you  will  find  that  these 
hair  eels  disappear,  for  they  cannot  live 
above  the  surface,  except  there  is  plenty 
of  moisture  about,  as  has  been  the  Case 
lately.  You  may  help  to  hasten  their  de¬ 
parture  by  sprinkling  the  ground  with 
slaked  and  finely  powdered  lime.  You 
should  avoid  dusting  the  leaves  of  plants  as 
much  as  possible.  In  the  meantime,  should 
dry  weather  set  in,  they  will  all  disappear. 


SOILS  AND  MANURES. 

1947.  Price  of  Bone  Meal. 

As  an  amateur  dependent  chiefly  upon 
your  ptaper  for  reliable  information  and 
guidance,  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  help 
myself  and  friends  with  your  experience 
on  the  subject  of  reliable  bone  meal.  As 
amateurs  of  limited  means,  we  desire  to 
give  our  Roses,  Sweet  Peas,  Lawns,  etc.,  the 
best  possible  treatment  that  funds  will 
allow.  What  ought  we  to  pay  for  bone 
meal?  A  local  dealer  quotes  8d.  per  lb., 
and  declares  that  a  pure  bone  meal  cannot 
be  sold  for  less.  He  mentions  the  names 
of  four  local  nurserymen  who  purchase  it 
from  him  at  a  special  rate  of  7^.  per  lb. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  purchased  from 
another  firm  what  is  described  as  bone  meal 
in  boxes — 7  lbs.  tor  a  shilling  and  14  lbs. 
for  is.  9d.,  the  latter  price  being  i^d.  per 
lb.  The  disparity  in  price  is  so  great,  and 
yet  both  firms  have  a  reputation  to  maintain 
that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  know  whom 
to  purchase  from.  It  seems  incredible  that 
nurserymen  should  be  willing  to  pay 
per  lb.  if  a  reliable  bone  meal  is  to  be  had 
for  less.  However,  if  that  offered  at  ii,d 
per  lb.  in  14  lb.  box  is  unsatisfactory  in 
quality,  no  doubt  hundreds  of  amateurs  are 
wasting  both  money  and  time  in  using  it. 
(Bone  Meal,  Middlesex.) 

We  are  rather  surprised  at  the  disparity 
in  prices  which  you  mention,  but  it  is  well 
known  that  there  is  often  a  disparity  in 
quality,  so  that  price  is  not  always  a  _good 
gauge.  Farmers  who  buy  it  in  targe 
quantities  often  require  to  have  it  analysed, 
to  make  sure  they  are  getting  an  article 
with  a  reasonable  percentage  of  bone  meal. 
No  doubt  it  varies  from  time  to  time  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  state  of  the  market,  but  the  aver¬ 
age  price  of  good  bone  meal,  according  to 
Dr  Griffiths,  should  be  5s-  a  ton,  or 
nearly  ^d.  per  lb.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
you  could  not  expect  to  actually  get  a 


pound  at  |d.  nor  even  14  lbs.  at  that  rate, 
as  the  smaller  the  packets  in  which  it  is 
made  up  the  more  expense  attached  to  the 
labour  required,  packing,  etc.  Seven 
pounds  for  a  shilling  and  fourteen  pounds 
for  is.  gd.  is  a  fair  . price  for  such  small 
quantities,  but  we  could  not  guarantee  that 
the  article  is  really  what  it  is  stated  to  be. 
That,  however,  requires  proving  sometimes, 
although  if  you  are  dealing  with  a  firm  of 
repute,  we  should  take  it  for  granted  that 
you  are  being  dealt  with  in  an  honest  and 
straightforward  manner.  We  cannot  see 
why  bone  meal  should  be  8d.  per  lb.,  how¬ 
ever,  as  that  would  mean  ^'74  I3S-  4^-  Per 
ton,  which  would  be  excessive  for  either 
garden  or  field  purposes.  Even  if  it  were 
of  the  best  quality,  it  would  not  be  worth 
that  to  a  cultivator. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

1948.  Qualifications  for  Kew. 

I  should  be  very  much  obliged  for  in¬ 
formation  regarding  the  gardeners  in  the 
Rcyal  Gardens,  Kew,  as  to  the  necessary 
qualifications,  pay,  and  general  particulars 
of  getting  work  in  the  said  gardens. 
(Spring  Bell,  Forfarshire.) 

To  get  into  Kew  Gardens  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  you  should  have  had  five  years’ 
previous  training  in  good  gardens,  and  that 
you  should  be  between  the  ages  of  18  and 
25  years.  If  you  went  there  you  would 
have  to  go  as  a  journeyman  at  21s.  a  week ; 
others,  according  to  their  responsibilities, 
such  as  sub-foremen,  would  get  25s.  to  27s. 
per  week.  Your  best  plan  would  be  to  make 
application  to  the  Curator,  Mr.  W.  Watson, 
Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  who  would  supply  you 
with  forms  to  which  you  would  have  to  con¬ 
form  if  required  to  enter  the  gardens.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  several  are  on  the 
list,  and  have  to  wait  their  turn  till  vacan¬ 
cies  on  the  staff  occur. 

1949.  Plants  and  Seeds  Wholesale. 

Could  you  please  tell  me  the  names  of 
some  of  the  firms  who  will  supply  me  with 
plants,  seeds,  and  bulbs  wholesale,  or  could 
you  tell  me  the  name  of  a  good  trade 
paper?  (Gardener,  BJackburn.) 

In  order  to  get  plants,  seeds,  or  bulbs  at 
wholesale  rates,  you  would  have  to  be  a 
nurseryman,  seedsman,  cr  florist,  or  at  least 
in  the  trade.  As  the  wholesale  dealers  are 
numerous,  your  best  plan  would  be  to  apply 
to  Mr.  B.  Wynne,  30,  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  London,  asking  him  for  a  copy  of 
his  paper,  “The  Nurseryman  and  Seeds¬ 
man,”  to  be  sent  you.  Of  course,  you  can 
only  get  this  if  you  can  assure  him  that 
you  are  a  bona  fide  trader.  In  such  paper 
you  would  see  the  names  of  people  who  have 
got  certain  things  to  sell  and  the  prices  they 
ask  for  the  samet 

1950.  To  Become  a  Fellow  of  the  R.H.S 

Please  say  what  are  the  qualifications 
necessary  ■  to  become  a  fellow  of  ijhe  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  and  how  I  should  pro¬ 
ceed  in  order  to  secure  election?  (T.  A., 
Croydon.) 

To  get  elected  a  fellow  you  should  get 
some  local  fellow  'of  the  R.H.S.  to  propose 
and  another  to  second  your  election.  The 
other  necessary  qualifications  would  be  the 
annual  subscription  of  one  or  two  guineas, 
whichever  you  liked.  Send  to  the  Secretary, 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Vincent 
Square,  Westminster,  tasking  him  for  a  form 
of  proposal  for  fellows,  and  you  will  then 
see  what  you  have  to  do. 

1951.  A  Useful  Syringe. 

What  is  the  most  useful  kind  and  size  to 
have  for  a  garden  syringe  to  clear  fruit 
trees,  Rose  trees,  and  Cucumber  plants  of 
insects,  and  which  is  the  best  all-round  in¬ 
secticide  to  use,  and  where  can  both  be  got, 
and  what  price?  (Gladiola,  Essex.) 

When  about  it  you  should  at  least  get  a 


good  syringe.  They  vary  somewhat  in  price, 
but  a  i6in.  barrel  syringe  with  two  roses 
and  one  jet  would  cost  about  10s.,  and  a 
similar  syringe  i8in.  long  would  cost  about 
12s.  6d.  We  cannot  name  any  particular 
nurseryman,  but  you  will  find  nurserymen 
advertising  on  the  front  page  of  The  Gar¬ 
dening  World  who  sell  syringes,  and  are 
reliable  dealers.  You  tell  them  what  size 
you  want  and  what  price  you  are  willing 
to  pay,  and  we  have  no  doubt  you  will  get 
your  money’s  value.  A  good,  general  in¬ 
secticide  for  the  plants  you  mention  would 
be  a  solution  of  2  ozs.  soft  soap  to  the  gallon 
of  water,  to  which  you  should  add  about 
one  pint  of  tobacco,  water.  Ordinary  soap 
would  do  if  you  have  not  soft  soap,  but  you 
should  have  no  difficulty,  in  procuring  both 
soap  and  tobacco  water  from  the  nurseryman 
who  supplies  the  syringe.  Tobacco  powder 
is  also  a  good  insecticide  for  getting  rid  of 
green  fly  in  the  buds  of  Roses,  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  and  other  plants.  You  can  get  a  tin 
of  powder  for  a  shilling  that  will  last  you 
some  time. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS. 

W.  H.  G.  (Sutton)  The  Orchid  is  evidently 
Cypripedium  Godefroyae;  the  hardy  plant 
is  Funkia  sieboldiana  (see  under  Stove  and 
Greenhouse  for  the  other  question).— (W. 
Peach)  Heuchera  sanguinea. — (Clarke)  1, 
Odontoglossum  citrosmum ;  2,  Begonia 

knowsleyana ;  3,  Sedum  Sieboldi  medio- 

variegatum ;  4,  Chlorophytum  elatum  varie- 
gatum. — (C.  Glen)  What  you  call  Mouse’s 
Ear  is  also  known  as  Lamb’s  Tongue  and 
Stachys  lanata ;  the  other  plant  is  Lim- 
nanthes  Douglasii,  and  is  more  nearly  allied 
to  Tropaeolum  and  Geranium  than  Saxi¬ 
frage. — (T.  R.)  1,  Lonicera  alpigena ;  2, 

Laburnum  Adami ;  3,  Philadelphus  corona- 
rius ;  4,  Viburnum  Opulus  sterilis ;  5,  Vibur¬ 
num  tomenrtosum  plicatum ;  6,  Vinca  major 
elegantissima. — (A.  M.  West)  1,  Iris  varie- 
gata  Gracchus ;  2,  Iris  Mme.  Chereau ;  3, 
Geranium  pratense ;  4,  Geranium  pratense 
album;  5,  Centaurea  montana  alba;  6, 
Papaver  orientale  bracteatum ;  7,  Barbarea 
vulgaris  variegaba. — (J.  B.  Eastman)  1, 
Nephrolepis  Duffii;  2,  Pteris  hastata  macro- 
phylla;  3,  Asplenium  ebeneum ;  4,  Pteris 
Wimsettii;  5,  Adiantum  formosum.— (H.  G. 
Purvis)  Phyllocactus  Ackermanni  or  a 
seedling  from  it  with  the  outer  and  inner 
petals  nearly  of  the  same  hue. 

- - 

Cypripedium  tibeticum. 

The  above  is  a  hardy  species  collected 
by  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson  in  China.  The 
flowers  are  of  large  size  and  the  sepals 
and  petals  are  purple,  checkered  with 
darker  lines  of  the  same  hue.  The  large, 
globular  lip  is  dark  maroon  or  brown- 
purple.  First-class  Certificate  to  Messrs. 
J-.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea;  who 
exhibited  it  at  the  Temple  Show. 

- f+4 - - 

TRADE  NOTES. 


From  Sutton  and  Sons’  Seeds. 

We  are  informed  that  the  splendid  and  comnTe- 
hensive  collection  of  some  100  varieties  of  vegetables 
from  Lord  Aldenham’s  gardens  (Mr.  Edwin 
Beckett,  gardener)  which  were  so  greatly  admired 
at  the  recent  Temple  Show,  and  which  secured  the 
gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
were  raised  entirely  from  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons 
Seeds. 

A  Grand  Exhibit  by  Toogood  and  Sons. 

At  the  Royal  Counties  Show  at  Maidenhead  there 
was  a  magnificent  exhibit  by  Messrs.  Toogood  and 
Sons,  of  Southampton,  which  sustained  the  very 
high  reputation  achieved  bv  this,  one  of  the 
largest  seed-growing  and  distributing  businesses 
in  the  world.  Messrs.  Toogood  and  Sons  are  famed 
for  the  excellence  of  their  strains  of  root  seeds  with 
which  enormous  crops  are  obtained  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  ]  fee—-* 
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ft  in  3um. 


nd  what  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June  ? 
Then,  if  ever,  come  perfect  days  ; 
hen  heaven  tries  earth  if  it  be  in  tune, 
And  over  it  softly  her  warm  ear  lays ; 
'hether  we  look,  or  whether  we  listen, 
re  hear  life  murmur,  or  see  it  glisten ; 
ivery  clod  feels  a  stir  of  might, 

An  instinct  within  it  that  reaches  and. 
towers, 

nd,  groping  blindly  above  it  for  light. 
Climbs  to  a  soul  in  grass  and  flowers ; 
he  flush  of  life  may  well  be  seen 
Thrilling  back  over  hills  and  valleys ; 
he  Cowslip  startles-  in  meadows  green, 
The  Buttercup  catches  the  sun  in  its 
chalice, 

nd  there's  never  a  leaf  nor  a  blade  too 

mean 

To  be  some  happy  creature’s  palace; 
he  little  bird  sits  at  his  door  in  the  sun, 
Atilt  like  a  blossom  among  the  leaves, 
nd  lets  his  illumined  being  o’errun 
With  the  deluge  of  summer  it  receives  ; 
[is  mate  feels  the  eggs  beneath  her 
wings, 

nd  the  heart  in  her  dumb  breast  flutters 
and  sings ; 

le  sings  to  the  wide  world,  and  she  to  her 
nest — 

l  the  nice  ear  of  Nature  which  song  is 
the  best  ? 

James  Russell  Lowell. 


XCVII. 

Carnations. 

The  border  Carnations  are  coming  on 
apace,  and  staking  should  never  be  put 
off  until  the  stems  become  top  heavy.  I 
have  even  heard  it  stated  that  one  pro¬ 
bable  cause  of  calyx-splitting  is  the  want 
of  sunlight  and  ripening  to  a  stem  that 
overbends  and  lets  the  flower  bud  almost 
touch  the  ground.  Let  us  remember  that 
old  plants  are  not  to  be  recommended, 
and  layer  in  good  time.  I  always  think 
it  worth  a  gool  deal  of  trouble  to  get 
these  rooted  early  enough  to  make  really 
strong  robust  plants  for  autumn  planting. 
I  never  let  the  old  pale  pink  Malmaison 
altogether  give  place  to  newer  varieties, 
because  even  in  a  lean-to  greenhouse  of 
mixed  plants  it  flowers  well,  and  that  can¬ 
not  be  said  of  all  varieties  by  any  means. 
I  often  treat  this  Malmaison  as  an  ordinary 
border  variety,  and  the  best  plant  I  ever 
had  was  one  that  braved  a  hard  'winter  in 
an  exposed  border.  I  love  those  old  deli¬ 
cate,  large  sized  flowers  of  paLest  pink, 
delicate  only  in  appearance,  and  I  wish 
all  amateurs  made  a  point  of  including 
them  among  their  flowers,  because  they 
are  so  eminently  satisfactory.  I  find  soot 
water  an  excellent  stimulant  for  them, 
and  I  never  overpot  those  that  flower 
under  glass. 

Salvia  splendens. 

This  is  one  of  the  plants  one  often  sees 
advertised  at  this  season.  Now,  this  par¬ 
ticular  subject  has  an  especial  value,  I 
think.  Our  gardens  may  be  too  exposed, 
or  the.  season  may  be  too  early  for  these 
plants  invariably  to  flower  well  out  of 
doors  ;  but  for  autumn  and  early  winter 
flowering  in  conservatory,  or  even  cold 
greenhouse  they  are  simply  grand,  and 
make  a  welcome  touch  of  rich  radiant 
colour  amid  the  soberer  coloured  Chry¬ 
santhemums.  I  need  scarcely  add,  that 
if  the  seed  be  sown  early  enough  they 
flower  admira’bly  the  first  season.  The 
amateur  gardener  does  well  to  regard 
these  plants  as  among  those  best  suited 
to  his  needs  as  they  are  of  easy  cultiva¬ 
tion  if  grown  on  without  checks,  and 
pinched  backed  to  make  bushy  growth. 
Sweet  Peas. 

I  suppose  most  of  us  in  these  days  grow 
this  queen  of  annuals  in  trenches.  This 
mode  of  cultivation  has  much  to  com¬ 
mend  it.  Sweet  Peas  are  somewhat  gross 
feeders,  and  a  good  soaking  with  a  well 
diluted  liquid  manure  is  of  wonderful 
benefit,  and  never  so  beneficial  as  when 
the  plants  are  thus  growing  as  then  it 
really  does  reach  their  roots,  and  is  not 
lost  bv  streaming  away  over  the  surface 
of  hard  dry  soil.  It  is  of  real  importance 
where  a  succession  of  blossom  is  needed 


over  as  long  a  period  as  possible  to  cut 
flowers  so  frequently  that  seed  pods  do 
not  form.  The  more  you  cut  the  more 
you  may  cut,  and  few  of  us  can  have  too 
many  of  these  beautiful  flowers. 

Seed  Sowing. 

The  amateur  gardener  frequently  needs 
to  be  reminded  that  seed  freshly  ripened 
often  germinates  more  freely  and  quicker 
than  old  seed.  At  the  present  time  the 
spring  flowering  plants  are  rapidly  ripen¬ 
ing  seed,  and  Auriculas,  Violas,  Doroni- 
cums,  Primroses  and  Gentians  may  be 
sown.  Even  bulbous  plants,  if  we  have 
a  little  patience  to  await  a  rather  long 
period  before  the  flowering  stage  can  be 
reached,  are  wonderfully  interesting  to 
grow  in  this  manner,  and  I  can  heartily 
recommend  a  trial  to  be  made  with  the 
Winter  Aconite,  Freesias,  Crown  Im¬ 
perials  (a  little  later),  and  also  a  charming 
old-fashioned  favourite  known  as  Com- 
melina  coelestis,  or  alba,  though  the  blue 
variety  is,  I  think,  the  more  effective. 
By  the  way,  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever 
noticed  the  old  Crown  Imperials  seed  with 
one  half  the  freedom  with  which  they  are 
doing  this  season,  evidently  plenty  of 
moisture  after  flowering  is  favourable. 
What  a  wonderfully  artistic  growth  is  this 
Crown  Imperial  at  this  present  stage !  the 
foliage  is  still  green  and  ample,  and  the 
corona  of  handsome  seed  vessels  outstand 
in  a  manner  the  flowers  never  did.  It 
has  new  character,  a  new  beauty  at  this 
stage,  well  worth  noting  carefully,  and' 
making,  if  I  may  say  so,  a  wonderfully 
beautiful  motif  for  a  design. 

Striking  Prunings. 

This  is  a  capital  time  to  strike  the  prun¬ 
ings  of  Diplacus  glutinosus,  Cytisus  race- 
mosus,  and  other  pot  plants  and  Fuchsias, 
too,  if  this  has  not  already  been  done.  A 
Fuchsia  makes  one  of  the  best  of  all 
plants  with  which  to  cover  the  wall  of  a 
conservatory  in  a  not  too  sunny  position. 
It  will  flower  for  months,  and  beyond 
ample  watering  needs  little  attention  if 
planted  in  a  narrow  border,  in  good  rich 
soil.  F.  Norfolk. 

- ++■$ - 

Odontoglossum  thompsonianum  superbum. 

The  parents  of  this  hybrid  were  O. 
Edwardi  x  crispum.  The  flowers  are  of 
a  rich  dark  chocolate-purple,  with  light 
rose-purple  tips.  Award  of  [Merit  to 
William  Thompson,  Esq.,  who  staged  it 
at  the  Temple  Show. 

Brasso-Laelio-cattleya  Lido. 

The  flowers  of  this  complicated  hybrid 
are  of  large  size  and  rosy-lilac.  The  lip 
is  deeply  fringed  as  in  the  first-named 
parent,  and  of  great  size.  Award  of 
Merit  to  M.  Charles  Maron,  France,  who 
staged  it  at  the  Temple  Show. 
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Carnations. 


Treatment. 


The  blooming  season  of  this  lovely 
flower  is  now  drawing  to  a  close,  and  the 
plants  will  need  a  rest  if  they  are  to  be 
grown  on  for  flowering  another  season. 
Cut  them  back,  therefore,  moderately, 
and  when  well  on  the  move  again  repot 
into  a  size  about  3  inches  larger.  About 
the  end  of  May  place  them  outside  in  a 
shady  position,  and  keep  well  watered 
during  the  summer.  Stop  back  all 
shoots  with  a  tendency  to  bloom  until  the 
second  week  of  July,  building  up  shapely 
vigorous  plants  before  the  winter  comes. 
Pay  especial  care  to  staking  and  tying 
whenever  the  shoots  require  it,  and  guard 
the  plants  from  rough  winds-  If  in  the 
possession  of  spare  frames  use  them  for 
the  Carnations ;  watering  will  be  under 
better  control  and  protection  can  be  given 
during  heavy  rains.  Move  the  plants  into 
their  winter  quarters  toward  the  end  of 
Augusts 

It  is  too  late  to  take  more  cuttings  now, 
though  if  short  of  a  variety  you  may,  pro¬ 
viding  the  plants  are  got  well  away  from 
the  start,  succeed  in  producing  a  small 
plant  to  flower  during  the  ensuing  winter. 
All  this  work,  however,  should  have  been 
completed  before  now. 

Cuttings  taken  earlier  in  the  year  should 
receive  constant  attention.  When  about 
six  inches  high  pinch  out  the  top  to  get 
breaks  at  the  lower  joints.  Repeat  the 
operation  if  unsuccessful  the  first  time. 
Strong  growing  varieties  should  have  10 
or  12  main  stems.  When  the  young 
plant  is  well  rooted  round  the  sides  of  the 
pot  it  must  be  moved  into  a  5-inch  or 
6-inch  size,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
plant  or  vigour  of  the  variety.  Use  pots 
perfectly  clean,  both  inside  and  out.  For 
compost,  use  fibrous  loam  4  parts, 
thoroughly  decayed  manure  and  leaf 
mould  1  part  each,  a  little  wood  ash,  and 
some  sharp  sand.  Well  drain  with  clean 
crocks  and  coarse  leaf  mould.  Make  the 
soil  firm,  and  do  not  bury  the  collar  of 
the  plant,  keeping  it  a  little  higher  than  the 
surrounding  soil.  The  potting  material 
should  be  as  warm  as  that  from  which  the 
plants,  are  removed,  and  must  be  in  good 
working  condition,  not  wet  and  sticky, 
nor  too  dry. 

Careful  watering  and  free  ventilation 
are  the  two  great  factors  in  tree  Carna¬ 
tion  culture.  Never  water  in  the  usual 
hap-hazard  fashion,  going  round  the 
house  watering  indiscriminately  all  plants 
alike,  but  deal  with  each  plant  on  its 
merits,  tapping  each  pot  in  turn,  feeling 
its  weight,  and  only  watering  when  re¬ 
quired.  Use  rain  water  at  house  tem¬ 
perature.  Liquid  manure  must  not  be 
given  now  nor  until  the  plants  run  up  to 
bloom  in  the  autumn ;  even  then  it  must 
he  used  sparingly,  but  later  on,  when  the 
pots  are  full  of  roots  and  well  .at  work,  it 
may  be  given  more  liberally. 

If  new  stock  is  required,  now  is  the  time 
to  purchase  it,  and  the  following  will  be 


found  a  good  selection  of  the  best  varie¬ 
ties  up-to-date  : — 

White :  White  Perfection,  Lady  Bounti¬ 
ful. 

Blush :  Enchantress. 

Salmon  Pink :  Mrs.  H.  Burnett. 

Rose  Pink:  Mrs.  T.  W.  Lawson. 

Cerise :  Nelson  Fisher. 

Crimson  :  Harlowarden,  President. 

Scarlet :  Brittania,  Robert  Craig. 

Fancy:  Jessica,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Patten. 

Herbert  S.  Gewen. 
- - 

Burbank’s  latest  brochure  is  entitled 
“ The  New  Agricultural-Horticultural 
Opuntias,”  with  the  sub-title  “Plant  Crea¬ 
tions  for  Arid  Regions.” 

Odontoglossum  eximium  King  of  England. 

The  sepals  and  petals  in  this  instance 
are  chocolate-brown,  shaded  with  purple 
in  places  and  white  at  the  base  and  tips. 
First-class  Certificate  to  M.  C.  Vuylsteke 
at  the  Temple  Show. 

Odontoglossum  caeruleum. 

The  sepals  and  petals  of  this  handsome 
variety  are  blue-purple  with  white  tips. 
The  lip  is  brownish-purple  with  white 
edges.  First-class  Certificate  to  M.  C. 
Vuylsteke  at  the  Temple  Show. 


-  a.  w.  - 

Prize  Competitions. 


GENERAL  CONDITIONS. — Competitors  must 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular 
paid  contributors  to  THE  GARDENING 
WORLD  or  other  gardening  journals  are  de¬ 
barred  from  entering,  but  occasional  con¬ 
tributors  may  compete.  The  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  competitor  must  appear  on  each 
article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right 
to  reproduce,  in  any  wayjS  any  article  or  photo¬ 
graph  sent  for  competition.  The  conditions 
applying  to  each  competition  should  be  care¬ 
fully  read. 


WEEKLY 

PRIZES. 

A  PRIZE  OFTEN  SHILLINGS  will  be  given 
for  the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  para¬ 
graph  or  article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but 
value  rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in 
making  rhe  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Com¬ 
petition,”  and  post  not  later  than  the  Monday 
following  date  of  issue.  Entries  received  later 
th  in  Tuesday  (first  post)  will  be  left  over  until 
the  following  week. 

Two  prizes  of  2s.  6d.  will  be  awarded  each  • 
week  for  the  two  best  letters,  not  exceeding 
150  words,  on  any  interesting  gardening  sub¬ 
ject. 

*  +*♦ 


RESULTS  OF 
LAST  WEEK’S 
COMPETITIONS. 

Some  of  the  best  papers  in  this  competition 
are  too  long,  and  we  desire  readers  to  keep 
within  a  column. 

The  prize  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “  Elruge  ”  for  the  article  on 
“  Cropping  Young  Fruit  Trees,”  page  410. 

In  the  Prize  Letter  Competition  a  prize 
was  awarded  to  “  J.  Nibbs  ”  for  the  article 
on  “Cinerarias  in  Wine  Cases”;  and  another 
to  “  Thomas  Francis  ”  for  the  article  on 
“  Striking  Dracaena  Cuttings  in  Water,” 
page  412. 


“  Do  Nots  ” 


For 

Gardeners 

_ 


Do  NOT  expect  the  best  results  froi 
land  that  is  not  properly  drained,  pn 
perly  manured,  and  properly  dug. 

Do  NOT  apply  rank  manure  to  soil  i 
which  tap-rooted  vegetables  such  as  Bee 
roots  or  Parsnips  are  to  be  grown. 

Do  not  forget  to  red-lead  seeds  of  Pea 
and  of'  all  the  Brassica  tribe,  before  sen 
ing,  or  mice  and  birds  will  work  mischie 
Do  not  sow  seeds  too  deeply,  as  mar 
crops  fail  on  this  account. 

Do  NOT  delay  too  long  in  thinnir 
crops,  or  the  plants  will  be  weakened. 

Do  NOT  fail,  if  possible,  to  plant  01 
Cabbages,  etc.,  in  dull,  shower}’ weathe 
Do  NOT  forget  to  keep  the  Dutch  hi 
at  work  among  crops ;  it  will  kill  tl 
weeds,  aerate  the  soil,  and  exclude  tl 
evil  effects  of  a  time  of  drought. 

Do  not  forget  that  crops  of  Pea 
Beans,  Onions,  Carrots,  and  many  othe 
are  greatly  benefited  by  light  dressings 
soot,  chicken  manure,  or  nitrate  of  so< 
during  showery  weather. 

Do  NOT  apply  stimulants .  to  crops 
Strawberries  or  Tomatos  till  a  good  s 
of  fruit  has  been  obtained,  or  mu 
foliage  and  little  fruit  may  result. 

Do  NOT  work  soil  when  very  wi 
especially  heavy  soil,  or  it  will  becor 
more  or  less  sodden. 

Do  NOT  neglect  to  take  advantage 
frosty  weather  for  wheeling  operations 
Do  NOT  dig  the  herbaceous  beds  or  b( 
ders  till  all  bulbs  are  showing  abo 
ground,  unless  these  have  been  careful- 
marked  by  pegs  or  stakes. 

Do  NOT  plant  out  stuff  that  has  be 
grown  under  glass  till  it  has  been  grac 
ally  “hardened  off.” 

Do  NOT  delay  staking  plants  till  th 
sustain  damage  from  high  winds. 

Dp  NOT  forget  that  clumps  or  mas: 
of  plants  are  more  effective  than  sti. 
straight  lines. 

Do  NOT  omit  to  well  thin  out  har 
annuals,  or  weaklings  will  be  the  resu 
Do  NOT  fail  to  regularly  pick  V 
flowers  of  your  Sweet  Peas,  or  a  she 
flowering  season  will  be  the  result. 

-  Do  NOT  fail  to  cover  up  in  Autun 
with  loose  litter  all  perennials  that  ;• 
not  absolutely  hardy. 

Do  NOT  fail  to  ventilate  your  grec- 
house  or  conservatory  whenever  the  t- 
ternal  temperature  is  at  or  above  40  (.- 
grees  during  the  day. 

Do  NOT  think  that  the  heating  appa  - 
tus  will  do  its  best  unless  the  furnace  al 
flues  are  regularly  cleaned. 

Do  NOT  water  a  plant  till  it  is  partial 
drv,  then  water  thoroughly. 

Do  NOT  repot  a  plant  till  it  has  fill! 
the  ball  with  roots,  and  then  do  not  ov 
pot. 

Do  NOT  fail  to  get  the  GaRDENU 
World  every  week,  nor  to  read  it  cah 
fully.  L 


Picotees  were  so  named  because  of  c 
striped  and  painted  appearance  of  te 
flowers. 
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A  Fine 

Window  Plaint. 


(Sedum  Sieboldii.) 

Those  who  have  sunny  windows  facing 
e  south  often  delight  in  suspending 
iwers  from  the  top  of  the  window  in  the 
rm  of  basket  plants.  We  need  not  men- 
m  the  number  that  are  suitable  for  this 
irpose,  but  call  attention  to  a  neat  and 
retty  one  which  we  grew  when  a  school 
jw  but  now  find  that  it  is  rather  scarce 
gardens  we  have  visited.  From  many 
garden  it  is  absent  altogether.  The 
tonecrops  present  a  great  variety  of 
fight,  habit  and  colour,  but  Sedum  Sie- 
>ldii  has  slender,  arching  stems  furnished 
ith  three  leaves  at  each  joint.  These 
aves  are  nearly  round,  beautifully  scal- 
>ped  on  the  margin,  and  of  a  pleasing 
•a-green  hue.  The  flowers  are  produced 
1  flattened  clusters  at  the  ape!x  of  the 
em  and  of  a  pleasing  pink  colour, 
eautiful  as  is  the  ordinary  form,  we  like 
le  variegated  one  even  better,  namely, 
S.  variegatum,  and  sometimes  named 
.  S.  medio-variegatum,  because  there  is 
creamy-yellow  blotch  in  the  centre  of 
ach  leaf,  while  the  margin  itself  is  of  a 
inkish  hue,  even  in  the  ordinary  form, 
'he  plant  may  be  grown  in  a  shady  posi- 
on,  but  it  will  produce  the  best  colour 
given  a  sunny  aspect.  The  stems  and 
Daves  will  also  be  firmer  and  more  dur- 
ble.  Whether  grown  in  sun  or  shade, 
owever,  the  plant  never  becomes  coarse 
r  rampant,  so  that  it  is  admirably  adap- 
ed  for  growing  in  windows  in  light  sandy 
oam.  If  hung  up  by  a  piece  of  wire  or 
tring,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying 
llustration,  it  will  fill  a  place  in  the  win- 
iow  without  interfering  with  other  plants, 
md  be  seen  to  better  advantage  than  if 
rowded  up  as  other  subjects.  The  photo¬ 
graph,  of  course,  shows  a  small  plant 
'rowing  in  a  cocoanut  shell. 


Zebra  Grass 

In  Greenwich  Park. 


(Miscanthus  japonicus  zebrinus). 

There  are  a  green  and  two  variegated 
varieties  of  Grass  grown  under  the  name 
of  Eulalia,  though  the  correct  name  is  as 
above  given.  Sometimes  they  are  grown 
in  pots  for  decorative  purposes,  but  those 
who  desire  to  see  their  full  beauty  and 
learn  what  they  are  capable  of  doing 
under  favourable  conditions  should  plant 
them  out  in  a  piece  of  rich  soil  in  the 
garden.  Here  they  attain  a  much  greater 
height  than  in  pots,  and  will  bloom  in 
autumn  when  well  established. 

The -  ordinary  form  has  green  leaves 
with  white  midrib,  but  is  not  so  frequently 
grown  as  the  variegated  one  M.  j.  varie- 
gatus.  That  which  we  here  notice  is  the 
zebra-striped  variety,  M.  j.  zebrinus, 
which  has  bands  of  yellow  at  intervals 
along  the  leaves.  This  is  a  very  uncom¬ 
mon  form  of  variegation  in  a  Grass,  as 
white  or  yellow  variegation  usually  fol¬ 
lows  the  lines,  of  the  venation,  that  is,  the 
long  way  of  the  leaf.  The  accompanying 


illustration  represents  a  mass  of  it  grow¬ 
ing  among  shrubbery  in  Greenwich  Park, 
London,  although,  unfortunately,  it  was 
taken  at  too  great  a  distance  to  represent 
the  variegation. 

In  the  south  of  England  and  other 
favoured  quarters  these  Grasses  prove  per¬ 
fectly  hardy,  and  if  planted  in  good  soil 
make  splendid  growth  during  the  course 
of  a  season.  For  this  reason  they  are 
sometimes  used  in  summer  bedding  or 
sub-tropical  gardening  to  furnish  con¬ 
trast  and  variety  in  beds  where  flowering 
subjects  are  largely  employed.  It  can  be 
increased  to  any  extent  by  lifting  the 
clumps  in  spring  just  when  commencing 
to  throw  up  fresh  leaves.  Each  crown 
with  a  few  roots  attached  will  grow,  but 
in  the  course  of  a  season  or  two  it  is  un¬ 
necessary  to  break  up  the  pieces  too  small 
seeing  that  a  sufficient  quantity  for  any 
purpose  can  be  reared  by  this  process  of 
division  alone.  In  parts  of  the  country 
where  it  is  not  quite  hardy  it  would  be 
sufficient  to  lift  the  clumps  with  a  fair 
amount  of  soil  attached  and  lay  them 
under  the  stages  of  a  greenhouse  until 
they  commenced  growing  in  spring,  when 
they  could  again  be  planted  out. 

- *+> - 

British  Ferns. 

English  people,  says  the  “American 
Florist,”  cannot  be  very  proud  of  their 
native  Ferns.  “No  British  rubbish” 
reads,  in  part,  the  advertisement  of  a 
Fern  specialist  in  Lancashire. 

R. H.S.  Summer  Show. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will 
hold  their  Summer  Show  (by  permission 
of  the  Dowager  Countess  of  Ilchester')  in 
the  grounds  of  Holland  House,  Kensing¬ 
ton,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  July  qth 
and  10th.  On ’Tuesday  the  show  will  be 
open  from  12.30  to  7  p.m.,  7s.  6d.  being 
the  price  of  admission  to  the  public  ;  on 
Wednesday  the  show  will  be  open  from 
q  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  admission  being  2s.  6d. 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  ticket,  of 
course,  admits  free.  Members  of  affiliated 
societies  and  bona  fide  gardeners  may  ob¬ 
tain  as.  6d.  tickets  for  is.  which  will 
admit  them  to  the  exhibition  on  Wednes¬ 
day.  These  tickets  can  only  be  obtained 
on  or  before  July  6th  from  the  Society’s 
Offices,  Vincent’  Square,  Westminster, 

S. W. 


Miscanthus  japonicus  zebrinus  in  Greenwich  Park. 
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PRIZE  LETTER  COMPETITION. 


Readers  are  invited  to  contribute  to  this 
column  short  letters  discussing  any  gar¬ 
dening  subject. 

Letters  should  not  exceed  150  words  each 


in  length,  and  must  be  written  on  one 
side  of  the  fafer  only. 

Two  Prizes  of  2s.  6d.  each  will  be 

awarded  each  week  for  the  two  Letters 
which  the  Editor  considers  to  be  the  best. 


Currants. 

During  the  early  part  of  June  examine 
the  Currant  bushes,  and  pinch  out  the 
young  shoots.  This  prevents  superflous 
growth,  admits  more  light,  and,  more¬ 
over,  utilises  the  force  that  would  be  ex¬ 
pended  in  the  production  of  unnecessary 
wood  for  the  development  of  the  fruit.  In 
these  shoots  aphides  usually  collect,  and 
by  pinching  out,  these  are  promptly  re¬ 
moved.  The  general  shape  of  the  bush 
is  vastly  improved  by  this  process,  and 
we  obtain  a  compact  bush,  laden  with 
large,  clear  berries,  surely  a  desirable 
object  in  a  garden. 

F.  W.  D. 

Anerley,  S.E. 


Dahlias  and  their  Culture. 

Old  plants  may  be  planted  now,  but 
young  plants  are  best.  Those  who  have 
got  a  greenhouse  or  light  should  get 
young  plants  and  grow  them  along  in 
pots.  Take  care  not  to  coddle  them  too 
much,  as  they  quickly  draw,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  avoid  draughts,  which  are 
very  conductive  to  deformed  growth. 
When  first  planted  out,  if  very  early  in 
the  season,  it  will  be  safest  to  devise  some 
means  of  protecting  them  at  night,  as  one 
degree  of  frost  almost  always  proves  fata! 
to  young  plants.  See  that  they  are 
securely  staked,  and  never  lack  moisture 
at  the  roots.  The  ground  between  the 
plants  should  be  well  worked  with  the  hoe 
several  times  during  the  season.  If.  the 
season  is  a  dry  one,  a  mulching  of  old 
manure  will  be  found  very  beneficial.  A 
soil  that  is  rich  and  deeply  worked  suits 
them  best. 

A.  V.  Parratt. 

Farnham. 


Honesty. 

If  the  pure  white  and  the  dwarf  purple 
Honesty  were  better  known,  I  am  sure 
they  would  be  universally  grown.  Seed 
of  Honesty  should  be  sown  at  once  to  en¬ 
sure  strong  plants  for  next  spring's  bloom¬ 
ing. 

It  is  only  when  really  strong  plants  are 
thus  secured  that  fine  heads  or  spikes  of 
bloom  may  be  looked  for. 

After  the  plants  have  seeded,  and  the 
branching  stems  are  cut  and  carefully 
dried,  very  pleasing  are  the  satiny-like 
seed  pods  which  remain  attached  to  the 
stems,  and  which  look  so  pretty  all  the 
winter  when  utilised  for  indoor  decorative 
purposes  with  dried  grasses  and  everlast¬ 
ings. 

Honesty,  if  cut  when  the  outside  cover¬ 
ings  of  the  seed  vessels  are  at  the  point  of 
falling,  and  the  centre  not  yet  exposed  to 
the  weather,  is  clearer  than  if  left  in  the 
open  till  wanted. 

J.  M.  T. 

Hamilton,  N.B. 


Lily  of  the  Valley. 

In  course  of  time  beds  of  Lily  of  the 
Valley  become  crowded,  hence  they 
quickly  deteriorate.  The  best  way  to 
renovate  old  beds  is  to  draw  a  line  across 
at  one  end  (in  Autumn),  chop  down  with 
a  spade,  measure  off  a  spade’s  width,  cut 
again,  next  leave  a  strip  four  inches  wide, 
then  another  spade’s  width,  and  so  on,  and 
then  grub  out  the  wide  spaces  to  the  depth 
of  ten  inches,  and  fill  in  with  good  soil, 
treading  firm.  Treated  in  this  way  they 
re-establish  themselves  much  more 
quickly  than  if  the  crowns  are  planted 
singly.  This  also  applies  to  the  making 
of  new  beds.  The  ideal  site  is  one  that 
is  shaded  during  the  hottest  part  of  the 
day. 

E.  T.  Lawrence. 

Budleigh  Salterton. 


The  Worm  i’  the  Bud. 

A  sharp  look  out  is  required  at  this  sea¬ 
son,  in  order  to  check  the  ravages  of  .  the 
above  pest  among  our  “  Queen  of 
Flowers.”  Careful  search  among  the 
young  Rose  growths  reveals  a  curiously 
curled-up  leaf  here  and  there.  -Diligent 
unfolding  will  show  up  the  curly  little 
grub,  a  very  lively  subject,  by  the  bye, 
which  will  wriggle  away  at  the  slightest 
opportunity.  The  best  way  of  destroying 
it  is  pinching  between  the  finger  and 
thumb.  Having  worked  his  worst  on  the 
leaves,  he  turns  his  attention  to  the  bud, 
if  not  caught  soon  enough,  and  a  nasty 
dark  hole  spoils  the  look  of  same,  while 
later  the  flower  appears  only  a  wreck  of 
what  it  should  have  been.  Pests  seem  to 
encourage  one  another,  for  where  one 
finds  the  above  quite  near  will  be  seen  a 
colony  of  green  fly  very  often. 

Albert  A.  Kerridge. 

Chippenham. 


Rehmannia  angulata. 

This  attractive  half-hardy  perennial 
was  introduced  into  this  country  from 
China  only  the  other  year,  and  is,  there¬ 
fore,  not  widely  known  yet.  It  is  an  ideal 
subject  for  a  cool  greenhouse.  It  attains 
a  height  of  from  ft.  to  3  ft.,  and  has 
a  good  habit.  Its  flowers  resemble  those 
of  Incarvillea  Delavayi :  rose  purple,  wfith 
a  bright  yellow'  throat.  Seeds  sown  in 
July  will  give  plants  to  flower  in  April. 
Sow  in  light  rich  soil  in  a  pot  or  pan,  and 
place  in  a  cold  frame.  In  due  course  pot 
off  into  pots,  3  in.,  5  in.,  and  7  in.  in 
diameter.  After  the  first  potting,  use  a 
rougher  and  richer  compost,  say,  two 
parts  loam,  one  part  each  of  cow  manure 
and  leaf  soil,  with  a  dash  of  sand.  Dur¬ 
ing  September  the  plants  should  be  stood 
out  of  doors.  One  central  stake  will  be 
required  to  each  plant. 

C.  C. 
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Cucumbers  from  Cuttings- 

Where  Cucumbers  are  already  in  bear¬ 
ing,  and  additional  plants  are  required 
for  a  successional  crop,  there  is  no  neces¬ 
sity  to  purchase  seed.  When  the  plants 
are  looked  over,  say,  once  a  week,  for  the 
usual  stopping  and  tying,  plenty  of  short- 
jointed  growths  suitable  for  cutting  will 
be  found.  Take  them  off  about  4  in.  in 
length,  cut  off  the  lowest  leaves,  not  for¬ 
getting  to  cut  them  straight  under  a 
joint,  which  is  essential.  Insert  them 
either  around  the  edges  of  60  size  pots 
filled  with  loam,  leaf  soil  and  sand,  or  in 
the  Cucumber  bed  under  the  fruiting 
plants.  The  latter  method  I  cannot  too 
strongly  recommend.  When  nicely 
rooted,  pot  them  up  singly  into  60  pots 
to  get  strong  prior  to  planting  in  their 
respective  quarters. 

L.  S.  Small. 

Beckenham. 


Spring  Treatment  of  Genistas  and 
Solanums. 

When  the  flowmring  and  berrying  of 
these  plants  are  over,  the  best  course  to 
take  to  insure  them  being  good  for  an¬ 
other  season  is  to  clip  them  well  back, 
and  place  in  a  warm  house.  A  vinery  is 
suitable,  as  here  they  w'ould  get  the 
necessary  syringing  which  will  cause  them 
to  break  into  growth.  If  potting  is 
needed  it  should  be  done  now,  keeping 
the  plants  in  the  house  for  a  short  time 
to  get  established,  when  they  can  be  stood 
in  the  open  for  the  summer.  If  preferred, 
when  growth  is  made  and  they  are 
hardened  off,  they  can  have  the  soil 
shaken  out  and  be  planted  outside  to  be 
potted  at  the  end  of  September.  This 
method  is  the  better  for  some  reasons ; 
the  plants  do  not  need  so  much  attention 
in  watering  as  when  in  pots  they  require 
daily  attention. 

G.  Waller. 

Surbiton. 


Budding  Roses. 

To  brother  readers  of  the  “G.W.”  who 
would  like  to  increase  their  stock  of  Roses, 

I  offer  the  following  advice.  Take  some 
cuttings  from  the  wild  Brier  (the  pink  sort 
is  the  best)  in  November,  about  one  foot 
long,  and  remove  the  buds  from  the 
bottom.  Tread  them  in  the  ground,  and 
let  them  remain  there  till  the  following 
year.  Then  remove  the  mould,  and  in¬ 
sert  the  bud  in  the  ordinary  wa}'  as  near 
the  root  as  possible.  Let  the  mould  keep 
from  them  till  the  bud  has  struck  well, 
then  fill  in  over  where  the  bud  is  put  in. 
Do  not  bud  the  first  season  after  planting 
the  cutting,  as  they  will  not  have  made 
enough  root.  If  these  rules  are  observed, 
some  fine  trees  and  blooms  will  be  the 
result.  If  any  reader  would  like  to  try 
this,  and  is  unable  to  procure  the  cut- 
tings,  I  will  send  as  many  as  wanted  free 
of  charge,  providing  the  carriage  is  paid. 

Frank  Starling. 

Hilton,  Hunts. 

- f+4 - 

Tulip  Gorgeous. 

The  above  is  the  name  of  a  new  Dar¬ 
win  variety  of  great  size,  and  orange, 
overlaid  with  red,  on  the  centre  of  the 
petals.  The  base  is  yellow  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  blue  line.  Award  of  Merit 
at  the  Temple  Show  when  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and  Sons. 
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Narcissus 

Leedsii 


White  Lady. 

This  Daffodil  is  evidently  very  florifer- 
is,  for  the  accompanying  illustration  re¬ 
resents  the  produce  of  a  single  bulb.  A 
nail  bulb  or  offset  would  not,  of  course, 
Lve  so  many  blooms,  but  after  it  has 
:ached  full  size  and  been  well  grown 
id  ripened  it  will  bloom  as  repiesented. 
he  segments  are  white  and  more  or  less 
/erlapping.  The  chalice  is  rather  shorter 
ossibly  than  the  average  for  Leedsii, 
ut  in  other  respects  it  conforms  to  this 
•pe  admirably.  When  first  expanded  the 
lalice  is  of  the  palest  lemon,  but  soon 
ranges  to  white,  tinted,  it  may  be,  with 
;mon  in  the  throat.  Our  photograph  was 
iken  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Barr  and 
ons,  Long  Ditton,  Surrey,  during  the 
1st  week  of  April.  The  season  was,  of 
ourse,  about  a  fortnight  later  than  usual, 
nd  under  more  favourable  conditions  of 
limate  it  would  have  bloomed  much 
arlier  in  that  month. 

- +++ - 


Crinums 

For  the  Garden. 


Stately,  - 

Lily=like  Flowers 
of  Delicate  Colour. 


In  many  an  old-fashioned  conservatory 
Irinums  may  still  be  seen  growing  as 
rthodox  pot-plants,  subjected  to  the 
sual  protective  treatment  which  suggests 
enderness,  or  incapability  of  surviving 
ur  winters  abroad. 

Of  late  years,  however,  the  tendency 
las  been  to  put  many  subjects  formerly 
onfined  to  indoor  culture  to  the  test,  and 
is  a  result  we  now  see  various  beautiful 
ilants  growing  and  thriving  in  the  open 
/hich  erstwhile  were  always  grown  under 
;lass. 

1  The  Crinums  have,  several  of  them,  at 
east,  proved  to  be  hardy  and  capable  of 
withstanding  the  frosts  of  winter,  provided 
hey  are  deeply  planted  in  a  good  friable 
oam,  and  stately  subjects  they  are  for  the 
border  or  for  the  centre  of  a  bed  upon  the 
awn.  Stout  erect  stems  rising  above 
uxuriant  foliage,  and  surmounted  by  fine 
rumpet-shaped  blossoms,  are  what  we 
ibtain  from  an  established  clump  of 
Trinum  Moorei,  the  flowers  being  flushed 
with  red  on  a  pale-greenish  ground. 

C.  Powellii  is  finer  still,  with  brighter 
:oloured  flowers,  while  an  albino  form  of 
L  Powellii  is  of  pure,  satiny  whiteness. 
L  longifolium  may  also  be  described  as 
tink  of  a  pleasing  shade,  and  worthy  of 
xtended  cultivation.  There  is  plenty  of 
00m  in  our  gardens  to-day  for  plants  of 
0  handsome  and  distinct  appearance,  and 
t  is  to  be  hoped  that  attention  will  be 
liven  to  raising  seedlings  in  order  that 
nore  variety  and  perfect  hardiness  may 
>e  obtained. 


Narcissus  Leedsii  White  Lady.  Maclaren  and  Sons. 


- FLOWERING - 

Trees  &  Scrubs. 

Many  of  our  flowering  trees  and  fruit 
trees  are  worth  growing  for  their  spring 
beauty  alone.  Everyone  is  charmed  by  a 
Peach  tree  in  full  blossom,  and  if  it  never 
fruited  it  would  be  better  worth  growing 
than  many  things  that  are  given  space  in 
some  gardens. 

In  early  spring  we  may  reap  a  harvest 
of  beauty  from  nearly  all  hardy  fruit 
trees,  such  as  Cherries,  Pears,  Apricots, 
etc.,  all  more  or  less  ornamental.  The 
double-flowering  Cherry  and  Almond  are 
very  attractive,  and  should  be  more  abun¬ 
dantly  planted.  They  may  be  grown  in 
any  form,  bush  pyramid  or  standard,  and 
to  various  sizes.  A  little  attention,  how¬ 
ever,  is  required  as  regards  keeping  them 
well  supplied  with  young  wood,  as  upon 
this  the  flowers  are  produced.  They  should 
also  be  planted  in  good  soil  to  induce 
them  to  make  plenty  of  growth. 


The  double-flowering  varieties  of  the 
Peach,  Cherry,  and  Almond  also  force 
well,  and  a  good  show  of  their  beautiful 
bloom  may  be  obtained  from  Christmas 
onwards.  They  are  of  easy  cultivation, 
and  well  deserve  a  place  in  the  conserva¬ 
tory  among  other  flowering  plants.  After 
flowering,  the  plants  should  not  be 
placed  outside  all  at  once,  as  is  the  usual 
practice  with  subjects  that  have  been 
forced,  but  should  be  kept  under  glass 
and  well  attended  to — in  the  way  of  water¬ 
ing  and  keeping  free  from  red  spider, 
etc.,  until  the  summer,  when  they  may 
be  gradually  hardened  off,  and  finally 
placed  out  of  doors  in  a  position  where 
they  can  have  full  sun,  so  as  to  thoroughly 
ripen  their  wood.  The  common  wild 
Cherry  is  very  attractive  when  in  flower. 
I  have  seen  enormous  trees  of  it  one  mass 
of  beautiful  bloom.  The  wild  Crab  is 
also  very  attractive.  Many  trees  of  this 
sort  would  be  found  well  worth  the  trouble 
if  planted  in  any  open  space  in  pleasure 
grounds,  or  by  the  side  of  woodland  walks, 
instead  of  the  worthless  subjects  which 
now  too  often  occupy  such  places. 

William  Weed. 


Heather  Bell. 
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Sweet  Peas. 


A  Letter 
To  the  Editor. 


Sir, — There  were  two  pars  on  page  340 
of  the  “G.  W.”  which  interested  me,  and 
I  feel  that  I  can  supplement  them. 
“A.  W.”  (Surrey),  refers  to  the  spot  dis¬ 
ease,  and  I  am  forced  to  assume  that  he 
is  only  a  horticultural  starter,  or  else  has 
not  paid  any  particular  heed  to  the  recipes 
for  fungoid  diseases  published  in  the 
“G.  W.”  and  elsewhere. 

Bordeaux  mixture  is  such  a  common 
thing  that  I  thought  everyone  was  aware 
of  its  constituents,  and  more  especially 
its  powers  of  checking  the  Potato  blight. 
However,  the  mixing  of  Bordeaux  solu¬ 
tion  is  to  a  small  grower  somewhat  of  a 
nuisance,  and  I  would  recommend  the  use 
of  the  special  Bordeaux  preparations. 
They  are,  of  course,  a  little  dearer  than 
sulphate  of  copper,  which  is  only  4d.  per 
lb.  But  it  is  not  always  possible  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  piece  of  freshly  burnt  lime;  air 
slaked  lime  is  useless. 

My  mixture  is-  made  with  1  lb.  of  lime, 

1  lb.  of  copper  sulphate,  98  per  cent.,  and 
20  gallons  of  water.  I  fancy  3  lbs.  of 
lime  to  23  gallons  of  water  is  too  strong. 

If  a  bright  knife  when  dipped  in  the 
complete  solution  turns  copper  colour,  the 
copper  is  still  active,  and  will  damage 
plant  life.  More  lime  must  be  added  to 
kill  the  sulphuric  acid. 

A  really  good  Bordeaux  preparation  is 
Strawsonite,  made  by  Strawson’s,  of 
Queen  Victoria  Street;  Vermorite  is  an¬ 
other  and  similar  preparation.  Many 
market',  men  use  them  in  preference  to 
making  their  own,  owing  to  the  difficulty 
in  getting  pure  copper  sulphate. 

“A.  W.”  and  other  readers  may  take 
it  that  Bordeaux  is  an  effectual  check  on 
Pea  spot. 

Last  season,  when  visiting  a  local  nur¬ 
sery,  I  found  many  rows  of  Sweet  Peas 
smothered  with  spot  from  top  to  bottom. 
Another  week  would  have  finished  them 
altogether.  The  grower  did  not  know 
the  cause  of  the  trouble,  and  had  serious 
thoughts  about  pulling  the  plants  up, 
which  were  then  nearly  4  feet  high.  He 
however  sprayed  at  once,  and  within  a  few 
days  new  growths  and  foliage  shot  from 
every  joint ;  and  the  plants  bloomed  right 
through  the  season. 

“  G.  Field”  is  concerned  about  the 
limited  number  of  plants  he  has,  and  the 
Editor  is  not  over  sanguine.  Well,  “G. 
Field,”  if  he  is  growing  his  plants  well, 
as  has  been  described  in  these  columns, 
that  is  giving  them  plenty  of  room,  etc., 
will  easily  be  .able  to  put  up  25  stems  in 
mid-August.  Some  varieties  are  naturally 
less  prolific  than  others,  but  at  that  date 
the  plants  will  be  in  full  vigour. 

I  have  done  a  little  exhibiting  both  at 
local  shows  and  away.  I  exhibited  at 
Ulverston  in  mid-July,  not  coming  away 
empty  handed,  although  my  blooms  had 


to  travel  350  miles.  At  two  local  shows, 
one  at  the  end  of  July  and  the  other  in 
mid-August,  I  practically  had  things  my 
own  way. 

At  the  Ulverston  show  I  put  up  52 
bunches.  At  one  local  show  I  staged  100 
bunches,  two-thirds  non-competitive.  At 
the  other  I  staged  70  bunches,  18  being 
competitive,  the  others  just  to  help  the 
show. 

For  the  Ulverstomshow  I  took  up  nearly 
twice  as  many  as  I  wanted,  to  allow  for 
damaged  ones. 

The  following  figures  will  show  how  I 
stood  for  plants Countess  Spencer  30 
plants,  true ;  John  Ingman  9  plants,  true ; 
Evelyn  Byatt  10  plants,  true ;  Helen  Lewis 
7  plants,  true;  Janet  Scott  10  plants, 
true;  Dora  Breadmore  12  plants,  true; 
Bolton’s  Pink  10  plants,  true ;  Dorothy 
Eckford  15  plants,  true;  Hon.  Mrs. 
Kenyon  12  plants,  true;  Mrs.  Kendal 
Barnes  10  plants,  true;  Miss  Philbrick  10 
plants,  true;  Duke  of  Westminster  12 
plants,  true ;  Mrs.  W.  Wright  10  plants, 
true;  Agnes  Johnston  10  plants,  true; 
Jeannie  Gordon  10  plants,  true;  King 
Edward  12  plants,  true;  Henry  Eckford 
15  plants,  true;  Queen  Alexandra  16 
plants,  true;  Sybil  Eckford  16  plants, 
true  ;  Phyllis  Unwin  9  plants,  true  ;  Helen 
Pierce  10  plants,  true;  Miss  Willmott  11 
plants,  true;  Mrs.  H.  Sykes  14  plants, 
true;  Mrs.  Chas.  Foster,  5  plants,  true; 
Eric  Hinton  8  plants,  true ;  Codsall  Rose 
7  plants,  true. 

This  list  is  only  a  portion  of  the  varie¬ 
ties  I  was  growing,  but  they  were  drawn 
upon  for  competition.  Several  other 
sorts  were  so  sporty  that  I  only  had  two 
or  three  true,  yet  I  staged  10  to  15  stems 
of  them  when  putting  up  non-competitive 
lots. 

For  the  show  at  the  end  of  July  I  ceased 
cutting  the  night  before,  and  spent  the 
night  staging.  The  netxt  afternoon  my 
helpmate  brought  about  500  sprays  which 
had  developed.  This  year  the  greatest 
number  of  any  sort  is  16,  the  majority 
being  10. 

Respecting  cutting  the  blooms  prior  to 
the  show,  I  always  let  the  blooms  stand 
in  water  after  cutting  for  12  to  24  hours 
before  packing  up. 

Some  of  the  flowers  I  have  staged,  and 
won  prizes  with,  had  been  cut  three  days 
by  the  time  judges  came  round. 

Some  varieties  lose  colour  after  being 
cut,  but  the  majority  stand  well  if  kept  in 
a  dark  and  cool  place. 

I  usually  stand  my  blooms  in  a  stable, 
keeping  them  covered  with  tissue  paper. 

Therefore,  “G.  F.,”  grow  your  plants 
well,  and  cut  the  blooms  as  soon  as  the 
top  flower  is  expanding,  and  you  will  find 
vour  blooms  increase  greatly  in  size. 

Grower. 


Herbaceous 
chat„  Borders. 


Staking  and  labelling  are  two  import¬ 
ant  details  which,  if  attended  to,  make  for 
success.  Every  plant  should  be  correctly 
labelled  when  in  bloom,  and  the  height 
and  colour  also  noted.  Ground  colours 
only  need  be  written,  thus ;  Phygelius  ca- 
pensis,  2j£  ft.,  scarlet,  or  Gentiana  ascle- 
piadea,  2  ft.,  blue.  The  value  of  this  will 
be  appreciated  when  renovating  the  bor¬ 
der.  It  will  also  have  been  noticed  tha' 
different  hardy  plant  catalogues  vary  ir 
giving  the  height  of  the  same  plant.  Tht 
reason  of  this  is  not  far  to  seek,  as  thi 
plants  themselves  vary  in  this  respect  ii 
different  localities,  and  the  average  heigh 
only  can  be  given.  It  becomes  necessan 
when  staking,  therefore,  to  have  somi 
guide,  and  if  this  is  on  the  label  no  mis 
take  can  be  made.  A  knowledge  of  th. 
plants  is  also  necessary.  Take  the  florist' 
Potentillas  and  Pyrethrums,  for  instance 
Both  are  about  the  same  height,  and  bof. 
require  staking  in  the  early  stages  c 
growth,  but  Potentillas  should  have  a  fin 
stake  for  every  two  growths,  while  Pyrett 
rums  should  have  three  stakes  place 
round  them,  and  the  tying  material  take 
from  one  stake  to  the  other,  about  thre 
times;  this  will  have  to  be  done  until  ih 
plants  are  in  bloom. 

From  April  until  the  end  of  Octobc 
there  is  no  lack  of  flowers  of  every  bu 
in  the  border,  but  if  we  are  to  have  som; 
thing  all  the  year  round,  particular  a 
tention  must  be  given  to  securing  plan 
that  flower  from  November,  when  Schizi 
stylis  coccinea,  a  beautiful  “Irid’  froi 
South  Africa,  is  at  its  best,  until  Marc] 
when  flowers  will  be  getting  more  plent 
ful.  The  following  plants  should  l 
amongst  those  selected  for  these  du 
months  :  — 

Anemone  apennina,  A.  blanda,  . 
coronaria,  autumn  and  spring  flowerii 
Crocuses,  Adonis  vernalis,  all  the  varieti 
of  Hepatica  triloba,  Colchicum,  autun 
and  spring,  not  forgetting  the  doub 
white  variety  Iris  histrioides.  I.  retie 
lata,  Helleborus,  all  of  them,  Erythr 
niums,  Sisyrinchium  grandiflorum,  Prii 
roses,  single  and  double  Primula  dentic 
lata,  P.  d.  cashmiriana,  P.  rosea,  Polya 
thus,  Omphalodes  verna,  Aubrietia,  wi 
ter  Aconite,  Snowdrops,  and  Daffodils, 
patch  or  two  of  Erica  carnea  in  the  fre 
of  the  border  is  very  welcome  at  this  so 
son,  and  if  clipped  over  with  the  she;; 
to  remove  flowering  points  in  April  it  ci 
be  kept  as  tidy  as  a  mossy  Saxifrage. 

If  we  have  only  one  border  at  our  co- 
mand  it  will  be  found  far  more  satisf;- 
tory  to  plant  it  something  after  the  V 
I  have  described  than  to  have  eoler 
schemes  and  self  borders.  By  all  me;3 
harmonise  the  colours  as  much  as  possib, 
but  this  again  is  a  subject  that  can  on’ 
be  decided  by  the  individual  on  the  sp- 

Give  the  plants  plenty  of  room  to  - 
velop,  and  bear  in  mind  that  fre - 
planted  borders  will  need  water  in  o 
weather.  Stake  the  plants  early, 
keep  the  Dutch  hoe  going  throughout  e 
season,  at  the  end  of  which  time  you  v  1 
say  that  herbaceous  borders  are  a  delig  - 
ful  feature. 

H.  Arnold. 
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An  Effective 

Bed  or  Border. 


Nemesias 

and  Geraniums. 

There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  we  all 
lave  our  favourite  bed,  or  border,  over 
.vhich  we  stand  and  ponder,  wondering 
,vhat  we  can  put  into  it  to  have  the  pret- 
iest  effect  possible,  arranging,  and  blend- 
.ng  the  colours  in  our  mind  of  all  the 
plants  we  have  previously  grown,  or  have 
ieen  grown.  Still,  we  seem  to  want  some¬ 
thing  better.  .  , 

Well,  those  who  are  m  doubt  should 
have  their  bed  or  border  deeply  dug,  and 
well  manured.  There  is  no  use  going 
into  details  as  to  how  this  should  be  done, 
as  by  looking  up  a  few  back  numbers  of 
the  GARDENING  World  good  methods  are 
dearly  described.  Then  get  a  packet  of 
one  of  the  prettiest  annuals  in  existence, 
namely,  Nemesia  strumosa  Suttonn. 
These  can  be  sown  in  March  or  April,  in 
crentle  heat,  and  gradually  hardened  off 
and  planted  out.  When  all  danger  of 
frost  is  over,  or  if  too  late  to  make  a  sow¬ 
ing,  good  plants  of  these  can  be  bought 
ready  for  planting  out  from  any  reliable 
nurseryman.  The  effect  is  had  by  plant¬ 
ing  scarlet  Geraniums  alternately  with 
these.  I  have  grown  these  together  for 
several  seasons,  and  my  employer  looks 
upon  them  as  indispensable. 

Thomas  Francis. 


- - 

Foliage 

- In - 


Bedding  Plants. 


To  my  mind  sufficient  attention-  is  not 
given  by  the  majority  of  gardeners  to  a 
judicious  admixture  of  foliage  in  flower 
beds.  Among  Geraniums,  for  instance, 
some  dark-foliaged  plant  lends  a  most 
welcome  relief,  and  at  once  throws  up  the 
j  colouring  of  the  blooms  by  contrast. 

Ordinary  bedding  Beetroot  is  a  useful 
and  exceedingly  cheap  ornament.  The 
silver-leaved  Cineraria  maritima  is  an¬ 
other  equally  valuable  acquisition.  The 
seed  is  cheap,  and  hundreds  of  plants  of 
either  can  be  raised  for  a  few  pence.  The 
lovely  foliage  of  the  various  kinds  of 
Cannas,  both  dwarf  and  tall,  should  find 
a  place  in  every  flower  bed.  They  can  be 
raised  from  seed,  and  when  once  acquired 
last  years,  if  the  roots  are  treated  very 
similarly  to  Dahlias,  and  divided  when 
the  clumps  get  too  large. 

Geranium  foliage  is  also  very  fine  when 
good-sized  plants  are  grown,  but  to  my 
mind  nothing  is  more  distracting  than  a 
bed  full  of  Lady  Pollock  Geraniums  laid 
out  with  the  most  careful  geometrical  pre¬ 
cision.  Geraniums,  however, -are  the  most 
generous  bedding  plants.  They  are  some¬ 
what  costly  to  buy,  if  one  has  not  one's 
own  greenhouse,  but  they  go  on  blooming 
when  almost  dust  dry,  and  want  little  at¬ 
tention.  I  do  not  like  to  see  a  bed  with 


only  one  variety.  Plant  them  indiscrimi¬ 
nately,  red,  white,  pink,  etc.,  but  inter¬ 
mingle  them  among  foliage  plants. 

Tuberous  Begonias  are  grand  for  both 
foliage  and  bloom,  and  planted  with  a 
little  dwarf  variegated  grass  to  give  re¬ 
lief,  form  a  handsome  effect.  In  my 
suburban  garden  I  made  the  following 
pretty  arrangement.  The  centre  was 
planted  with  dwarf  Cannas,  surrounding 
■which  were  Beetroot,  Begonias,  and 
Stocks,  a  few  Asters,  and  silver-leaved 
Cineraria,  these  being  finished  off  round 
the  edge  with  Lobelia. 

The  blend  was  happy  and  pleasing,  and 
besides  being  produced  at  a  low  cost,  was 
something  out  of  the  stereotyped  groove. 
A  blaze  of  colour  is  attractive,  but  a  com¬ 
bination  of  different  colours  judiciously 
blended  to  softness  and  gradation  is  artis¬ 
tic,  and  shows  appreciative  thoughtfulness 
and  good  taste. 

C.  F.  A. 

- - 

The  Apple. 

The  Apple  has  been  eaten  by  man 
longer  than  any  other  fruit.  The  lake 
dwellers  of  Switzerland  used  to  preserve 
App.les  by  cutting  them  lengthways,  and 
drying  them  in  the  sun.  The  remains  of 
these  dried  Apples,  so  large  as  to  be  evi¬ 
dently  a  cultivated  variety,  have  been 
found  among  the  pile-propped  ruins  of  the 
island  dwellings  of  this  ancient  race. 

A  Rare  Flower. 

A  correspondent  writes  to  the  "Times  ’ 
from  Ruislip  Hdlt,  Eastcote,  Middlesex, 
as  follows: — “I  have  now  in  flower  in  my 
grounds  (May  24th-)  several  Paulownias 
(Scrophularineae),  and  as  according  to 
Mrs.  Loudon,  this  tree  (which  is  a  native 
of  Japan)  ‘has  not  yet  flowered  in  Eng¬ 
land/  some  of  you/  readers  may  be  in¬ 
terested  in  the  event.  We  stand  300  ft. 
up  on  clay  soil.” 


The 

Noble  • 
Fumitory. 

(Cory'dalis  nobilis). 

During  April  and  May  quite  a  number 
of  species  of  Corydalis  bloom  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  country,  and  even  in 
the  far  north  would  keep  their  appointed 
time  fairly  well.  One  of  the  most  striking 
is  that  here  represented  by  a  plant  photo¬ 
graphed  at  Kew  during  the  second  week 
of  May.  It  had,  however,  been  flowering 
for  weeks  previously.  The  habit  of  the 
plant  is  bold,  yet  the  leaves  are  fairly 
finely  cut.  Each  strong  crown  throws  up 
a  stem  about  12  in.  high  furnished  with  a 
raceme  of  clear  yellow  flowers  with  brown 
tips  to  the  petals. 

The  plant  is  of  the  easiest  cultivation 
in  any  well  tilled  garden  soil,  and  as  it  is 
robust  in  habit,  it  may  be  grown  in  the 
herbaceous  border,  and  for  the  narrow 
borders  of  villa  and  cottage  gardens  it  is, 
of  course,  admirably  adapted,  and  reap¬ 
pears  year  after  year  flowering  with  the 
same  amount  of  freedom.  It  may  be  pro¬ 
pagated  by  division  just  when  the  young 
leaves  commence  to  grow  in  spring.  The 
soil  should  be  partly  shaken  away  from  it 
so  that  the  crowns  can  be  separated  with 
as  little  damage  as  possible.  Division  will 
furnish  most  gardens  with  all  the  plants 
they  require.  Even  if  only  one  were 
wanted  it  would  be  advantageous  to  take 
off  a  small  piece  at  intervals  of  a  year  or 
two  and  grow  them  on  to  full  size. 


Corydalis  nobilis.  Muddl'd!  Gild  Sons. 
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As  Pot  Plants. 
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Bdifopial. 


“  $tovws  oi  tfu 

One  of  the  most  popular  floras  for  some 
years  past  was  “Flowers  of  the  Field,'1 
written  by  Rev.  C.  A.  Johns,  B.A. ,  F.L.S., 
as  many  of  our  readers  doubtless  know.  A 
new  and  enlarged  edition  of  it  has  been 
brought  out,  the  revision  having  been 
made  by  Clarence  Elliott.  It  runs  to 
316  pages,  including  a  good  index,  and  is 
rather  a  heavy  book  for  field  use,  but  on 
the  library  table  it  will  prove  serviceable 
to  many  a  flower  collector  and  those  wish- 
ing  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  British  wild 
flowers.  This  edition  has  been  enriched 
by  92  full  page  coloured  illustrations  by 
E.  N.  Gwatkin.  Besides  this  useful  ad¬ 
junct  to  a  popular  work,  there  are  245 
woodcuts  in  the  text  illustrating  flowers 
which  the  collector  may  find. 

The  book  is  arranged  on  the  natural 
system  and  commences  wfith  the  Buttercup 
family.  The  characters  of  the  order  are 
first  given,  then  follow  a  conspectus  of 
the  genera  belonging  to  that  order,  with  a 
brief  description  by  which  each  genus 
may  be  determined.  The  genera  with  the 
British  species  are  also  described  at  fair 
length,  together  with  their  period  of 
flowering,  duration  and  distribution  in 
this  country.  The  coloured  illustrations 
are  interleaved  with  the  order  to  which 
they  belong,  so  that  the  pictures  are  use¬ 
ful  and  not  merely  ornamental.  The 
Sedges  and  Grasses  are  not  dealt  with, 
but  all  the  other  flowering  plants  are 
taken  in  hand.  The  book  finishes  with  a 
glossary  of  botanical  terms,  together  with 
an  English  index  and  a  Latin  index,  thus 
supplying  the  beginner  with  a  great  deal 
of  necessary  information.  The  book  is 
published  by  Messrs.  George  Routledge 
and  Sons,  Ltd.,  London,  and  is  obtain¬ 
able  for  7s.  6d. 


Wallflowers  are  old  and  well-known 
favourites  for  spring  bedding  purposes, 
but  I  am  afraid  very  little  is  known  of 
them  as  pot  plants,  or  I  am  sure  we 
would  see  more  of  them  grown  in  this  way 
for  our  conservatories  and  show  houses 
.for  early  spring  use,  a  time  when  many  a 
gardener  is  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  get 
to  make  his  houses  attractive.  Those 
who  have  a  lot  of  room  decoration  to  do 
will  find  these  plants  very  useful  for  that 
purpose,  lasting  as  they  do  in  bloom  for 
a  longer  period  than  most  of  our  spring 
flowering  plants.  Amateurs  who  have 
only,  say,  a  greenhouse  and  a  cold  frame 
or  two  at  their  command,  will  also  wel¬ 
come  these  plants  for  an  early  display  in 
their  house.  I  know  of  nothing  more 
easily  cultivated,  and  they  are  very  at¬ 
tractive  when  staged  along  with  other 
plants. 

The  double  varieties  are  certainly  the 
best  for  pot  culture,  of  which  there  are 
several  in  cultivation,  the  double  German 
being  the  best,  I  think.  The  flou'er 
spikes  are  much  longer  on  the  plants 


To  those  unacquainted  with  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  above  decorative  subject,  a 
few  remarks  may  be  helpful. 

For  flowering  in  May  and  June  seed 
must  be  sown  by  the  end  of  July,  using 
light,  rich,  sandy  soil,  and  scattering  the 
tiny  seeds  thinly  over  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  which  must  be  watered  previous  to 
sowing.  Then  sprinkle  a  little  sand  on 
the  top  of  the  seeds,  covering  the  box  with 
a  sheet  of  glass,  which  acts  as  a 
protection  to  the  seedlings  from  slugs, 
etc.,  and  ensures  a  moist  tempera¬ 
ture  which  greatly  hastens  germina¬ 
tion.  Stand  the  box  in  the  green¬ 
house  or  cold  frame,  shading  it  from  the 
sun,  and  in  ten  days  or  so  germination 
will  begin.  Boxes  are  preferable  for  sow- 
ing  seeds  in  as  they  do  not  absorb  the 
moisture  as  pots  or  pans  do.  Confec¬ 
tionery  boxes  do  very  well,  and  these  can 
be  had  for  the  asking. 

Air  should  be  given  by  tilting  the  glass 
about  one  inch  at  one  of  the  sides  as  soon 
as  the  seedlings  are  above  the  soil.  By 
the  middle  of  September  these  will  be 
large  enough  to  prick  out  into  boxes  two 
inches  apart  each  way,  using  a  compost 
of  heavy  loam  two  parts,' well-decayed 
manure  and  sand  one  part  of  each.  Ac¬ 
commodation  being  limited  during  the 
winter  months,  keep  them  if  possible,  in 


grown  in  pots  than  those  planted  in  beds 
outside. 

Now  for  cultural  details.  Sow  the  seed 
in  a  shallow,  well-drained  box  filled  with 
some  light  soil,  and  put  the  box  in  a  cold 
frame  for  the  seed  to  germinate.  As  soon 
as  the  seedlings  are  large  enough  to 
handle,  prick  them  off  into  a  cold  frame 
prepared  with  some  light  sandy  soil  or 
into  a  prepared  bed  in  the  open.  If  in 
a  cold  frame,  remove  the  lights  as  soon  as 
the  plants  have  a  hold  of  the  soil. 

About  the  end  of  September  lift  the 
plants  and  pot  them  into  5-inch  pots,  using 
the  following  compost :  2  parts  loam,  1 
part  leaf-mould,  part  old  Mushroom 
bed  manure,  if  procurable,  if  not,  a  little 
dried  cow  manure,  and  add  a  little  sand 
to  keep  the  soil  porolis.  After  the  plants 
are  potted,  place  them  in  a  cold  frame, 
admit  air  freely  on  all  favourable  occa¬ 
sions,  and  protect  during  severe  weather 
to  prevent  the  frost  from  breaking  the 
pots.  As  soon  as  the  flowers  begin  to 
show,  which  is  usually  in  March,  remove 
the  plants  to  a  greenhouse.  The  end  of 
the  month  of  May  is  the  best  time  to  sow 
the  seed.  H.  W. 


the  bo'xes  at  this  period,  placing  them  on 
a  shelf  near  the  glass,  and  by  the  end  of 
January  they  can  be  potted  into  three  of 
four  inch  pots,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  plant.  Use  a  heavier  compost  this 
time,  say  three  parts  loam  instead  of  two, 
returning  the  plants  again  to  the  shelf, 
this  being  an  ideal  position  for  them  dur¬ 
ing  winter  and  early  spring. 

If  they  have  been  growing  freely  thev 
will  be  ready  by  the  first  week  in  April 
for  another  shift,  this  time  into  six  inch 
pots,  using  the  same  compost  as  advised 
for  the  last  potting.  In  potting  do  not  pot 
too  firmly,  as  quick  rooting  subjects  of 
this  nature  do  not  require  firm  or  hard 
pottmg.  At  the  same  time  it  should  not 
be  so  open  as  to  allow  the  water  to  run 
through  the  soil  too  easily. 

At  this  season  (April)  they  require  a 
position  in  the  greenhouse  or  frame 
shaded  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 
-t>y  pinching  the  centre  flowerspike  when¬ 
ever  it  shows  the  side  shoots  develop 
better,  producing  a  more  floriferous  plant 
with  a  dwarf  branching  habit. 

.  ^be  culture  of  these  plants  is  very 
bimple,  and  a  warm  greenhouse  is  not  es- 
sential,  in  fact,  it  is  detrimental  to  their 
healthy  growth.  They  can  be  grown  in  a 
cold  frame -all  through  the  summer  until 
the  first  of  November,  when  they  should 
)e  transferred  to  a  frame  or  greenhouse 
v  here  frost  is  excluded.  Nothing  suits 
them  better  during  the  growing  season 
than  a  cool  moist  medium,  both  at  the 
roots  and  in  the  atmosphere.  Grown 
under  these  conditions  the  plants  will  be 
.m  best  of  health,  with  dew  drops 
studded  along  the  edges  of  the  leaves  in 
the  mornings. 


S.  H.  S. 
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rhe  Broad-Leaved 

Fritillary. 


(Fritillaria  latifolia). 

The  species  of  Fritillary  now  to  be 
und  in  cultivation  are  fairly  numerous, 
lit  few  of  them  tincl  their  way  into  cottage 
id  villa  gardens.  Most  people  seem 
tisfied  with  the  common  Snake’s  Head, 
jt  there  are  others,  some  of  which  are 
' etty,  others  quaint,  while  a  number  of 
hers  may  be  regarded  as  curious.  The 
oad  leaved  Fritillary  blooms  some  time 
bring  April,  and  even  when  well  grown 
ldom  exceeds  a  foot  in  height.  Each 
em  seems  to  carry  a  regulation  number 
leaves,  seldom  exceeding  six  or  eight, 
id  terminates  in  a  large  drooping  bell- 
laped  flower.  These  blooms  are  at  first 
:een,  but  as  they  acquire  their  full  size 
ley  assume  a  bronzy  hue,  checkered  on 
ie  outside  with  brown  and  bronze.  The 
mer  face  is  even  more  handsome,  but 
nfortunately  it  is  hidden.  It  is  richly 
leckered  on  the  inside  with  brownish- 
■d  or  chestnut-red.  The  best  way  to  see 
lese  flowers  would  be  to  cut  a  number 
f  them  and  have  them  in  suitable  glasses 
f  water,  and  placed  somewhat  above  the 
ye  so  that  the  inside  could  be  seen.  For 
arden  decoration,  however,  the  species  is 
ell  worthy  of  a  place  to  give  variety 
here  the  Snake:s  Head,  the  Crown  Im- 
eriai  and  any  of  the  others  might  be 
rown. 

The  bulbs  should  be  planted  in  Octo- 
er  in  light  and  friable,  though  rich  soil, 
lthough  perfectly  hardy,  it  would  be 


expedient  to  plant  it  in  a  sheltered  situa¬ 
tion  where  it  would  not  be  swept  by  winds 
during  the  rough  weather  in  April.  The 
dwarf  habit  makes  it,  however,  an  easy 
subject  to  shelter.  The  quaintness  of  the 
flowers,  their  size  and  tolour  make  an  in¬ 
teresting  contrast  with  the  sea-green  hue 
of  foliage. 

- - +++ - - 

Lime  as  a  Fertiliser. 


Greek  and  Latin  writers  tell  us  that  in 
the  days  of  Pliny  lime  was  known  and 
used  as  a  fertiliser,  and  its  employment 
for  this  purpose  can  be  traced  down  to  the 
present  time.  True  it  is  that  when  com¬ 
mercial  fertilisers  were  introduced  they 
took  its  place  to  some  extent,  but  at  the 
present  time  there  is  a  great  renaissance 
of  lime,  and  it  is  crowding  them  out. 
Modern  inventions  in  preparing  lime,  the 
machinery  through  which  it  is  handled, 
the  science  which  makes  its  functions 
plain — all  contribute  to  place  it  in  the  very 
tront  rank  and  to  make  it  the  strongest 
competitor  of  acid  fertilisers.  Mineral 
matter .  is  necessary  to  the  growth  of 
plants,  some  minerals  are  absolutely  in¬ 
dispensable  to  their  full  development — 
magnesia,  potash,  iron,  phosphoric  and 
sulphuric  acids;  lime  is  the  solvent  of  all 
these,  so  that  if  it  be  absent,  the  others 
may  continue  dormant,  instead  of  con¬ 
tributing  their  full  meed  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  plant.  When  lime  is  abun¬ 
dant  in  soil;  vegetable  life  is  more  vigor¬ 
ous  and  fruit  is  more  abundant,  while 
the  same  plants,  in  an  environment  defi¬ 
cient  in  lime,  would  be  frail  and  less 
prolific. 


Growing - 

Roses. 


An  Amateur’s 
Experience.) 

Many  of  our  greatest  discoveries  have 
been  made  by  observant  amateurs,  hence 
1  offer  my  experience  for  what  it  is  worth 
as  a  guide  to  others.  Now  is  the  time  to 
begin  investigation. 

In  one  part  of  my  garden  I  have  a 
fence,  facing  the  north,  composed  of 
pales  three  inches  wide  and  three  inches 
apart.  By  way  of  experiment,  I  planted 
it  with  hybrid  perpetual  climbers,  hybrid 
teas,  and  teas ;  also  Penzance  Briars. 
T  hey  were  mostly  four-year-old  plants,  in 
about  eighty  varieties,  that  had  not  pros¬ 
pered  in  what  undoubtedly  is  a  favourable 
position. 

My  gardener  strongly  objected  because 
of  the  back  draught,  and  for  other  reasons. 
Much  to  my  own  surprise,  the  Roses  did 
more  than  well  last  year.  Mrs.  J.  Laing 
was  more  than  a  success,  and  so  were  the 
Briers  and  climbers.  Between  the  Roses 
I  planted  Narcissus,  Fuchsia,  Pansies, 
St.  Brigid  Anemones,  Gladioli,  Montbre- 
tia,  Wallflowers,  Tulips,  and  Tritonia,  all 
of  which  are  doing  remarkably  well.  I 
also  have  some  fine  Clematis,  Airs.  'Chol- 
mondeley,  and  Jackmannii. 

Apparently  the  position  is  an  ideal  one. 
The  roots  are  well  sheltered  during  the 
hottest  hours  of  the  day,  whilst  foliage  and 
flowers  get  just  the  right  amount  of  heat 
and  light,  and  therefore  do  remarkably 
well. 


Fritillaria  latifolia. 


Maclaren  and  Sons. 
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I  had  some  hybrid  perpetuals  which  did 
badly  two  years  since ;  I  took  them  up 
about  fourteen  months  ago,  slight  root 
pruned  them,  replanted  them  (standards) 
along  a  north  wall  about  two  feet  high ; 
they  also  did  remarkably  well.  I  find  it 
also  an  ideal  position  for  Fuchsias. 

The  east  wind  is  many  times  worse  than 
very  severe  frosts,  and  an  eastern  is  far 
worse  than  a  northern  aspect.  The  east 
wind  very  quickly  dries  the  moisture  out 
of  the  plants.  Never  plant  or  unpack 
Roses  during  an  east  wind,  for  it  is  sure 
to  hurt  and  will  probably  kill  them. 

The  best  way  to  buy  Roses  of  all  kinds 
is  to  get  them  of  established  growth  in 
pots;  it  costs  a  little  more,  but  you  gain 
considerably  in  time,  safety,  and  early 
results.  In  this  way  Roses  may  be  moved 
at  nearly  any  time  for  planting  out. 

By  way  of  experiment  I  grew  an  Ulrich 
Brunner  on  its  own  roots,  training  it  as 
a  half  standard :  it  does  remarkably  well, 
and  has  a  most  symmetrical  head,  always 
most  prolific  in  flowers. 

When  a  Rose  develops  too  freely  on 
the  southern  side,  turn  that  to  the  north, 
and  it  will  develop  equally  all  round. 

Feed  your  Roses  well,  and  cut  off  the 
blooms  freely,  and  you  will  thus  become 
a  happy  Rose  grower,  and  have  a  fine  dis¬ 
play.  Baynton-Taylor. 

- +++ - 

Guide  to  the  London  and  South-Western 
Railway. 

The  issue  of  the  London  and  South- 
Western  Railway  Official  Illustrated 
Guide  is  well  timed  for  most  people  are 
just  now  casting  about  in  their  minds 
where  they  shall  spend  the  holidays.  This 
well  printed  and  illustrated  little  book  sup¬ 
plies  a  solution  to  the  vexed  question,  or  at 
any  rate  helps  to  make  a  decision  readily 
come  at.  There  are  some  beautiful  holi¬ 
day  resorts  on  this  line,  and  the  list  of 
hotels,  boarding  houses,  seaside  and  farm¬ 
house  apartments  contributes  to  make  the 
guide  invaluable.  It  may  be  bought  for 
one  penny  at  the  railway  bookstalls. 

The  Billingsley  Rose. 

Mr.  J.  H.  'Yoxall,  M.P.,  has  been  writ¬ 
ing  in  the  “Cornhill”  on  “The  Billingsley 
Rose.”  “  ‘  Never  heard  of  it,’  a  gardener 
will  answer  you  even  in  the  roseries  at 
Kew ;  for  few  are  aware  of  the  Billingsley 
Rose.  “It  buds,”  says  Mr.  Yoxall,  “on 
no  standard,  it  adorns  no  florist's  cata¬ 
logue,  and  attar  from  it  was  never  dis¬ 
tilled.  You  may  hunt  it  like  the  most 
precious  of  Orchids,  but  the  trail  lies 
through  Bloomsbury  and  the  Kensingtons, 
and  not  in  Amazonian  forests  or  jungles 
of  Mandalay.  With  patience  and  ‘  flair  ’ 
you  may  come  upon  it  yet,  though 
"Glamorgan,  Derbyshire,  and  '•  the  sweet 
shire  of  Cardigan,’  have  been  scoured  for 
it,  Ffolland  rifled  of  it,  Cintra,  Palermo, 
Montpellier,  Tours,  and  ail  the  haunts  of 
the  English  resident  abroad  in  the  teens 
of  last  century  meticulously  searched  for 
it.  by  keen-eyed  votaries,  illuminate,  new 
Rosicrucians  ready  with  gold  for  any  disc 
of  smooth  and  shining  whiteness  that 
bears  the  Billingsley  Rose.  In  the 
Peak  it  budded  a  century  and  a  quarter 
ago.  but  still  it  lives  in  beauty;  still  its 
petals  seem  to  throb  with  the  sap  of  life 
.  .  .  A  pencil  of  camel  hair  pro¬ 

duced  the  flower ;  it  is  upon  saucers  and 
cups  and  plates  of  old  English  porcelain 
that'one  finds  the  Billingsley  Rose.” 


The  Flower  Garden. 

Somewhere  about  this  time  last  year  I  was 
complaining  about  the  slow  growth  of  Sweet 
Peas.  At  that  time  it  was  to  me  one  of  the 
worst  seasons  in  my  experience.  Poor  fool  ! 
I  did  not  know  that  1907  would  put  1906  to 
shame.  I  need  hardly  dilate  upon  it,  for 
readers  who  reside  in  open  situations  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  coast  are  cognisant  of  the 
character  of  the  weather.  I  have  observed 
many  queries  respecting  the  browning  of 
Rose  foliage ;  but  take  it  easy,  my  fellow- 
sufferers.  Console  yourselves  in  the  know¬ 
ledge  that  my  Roses  are  in  the  same  plight. 

At  the  moment  of  writing  my  plants  are 
being  battered  and  torn  by  a  perfect  tor¬ 
nado. 

Sweet  Peas. 

The  Sweet  Peas  are  being  wrenched  from 
their  supports,  and  the  leaf  bracts  broken 
and  lacerated.  Go  ahead,  ye  merry  Mid¬ 
landers,  and  pjay  up  for  J  uly  16th,  for 
there’s  one  child  down  south  who  is  passing 
in  his  chips.  Unchecked  plants  should  now 
be  well  up  the  sticks  and  coming  into  full 
bloom.  As  I  have  frequently  stated,  I  never 
allow  the  earliest  buds  to  remain,  as  they  are 
often  only  in  pairs  and  fail  to  make  good 
flowers.  A  week  or  so  back  a  northern 
grower  informed  me  that  his  plants  were 
dropping  all  their  buds.  This  trouble  can¬ 
not  be  obviated,  for  it  is  almost  always  due 
to  chilly  weather.  Indeed,  I  cannot  credit 
bud  dropping  to  anything  else.  After  a 
warm  day,  syringing  with  clear,  aired  water 
is  appreciated  by  the  plants,  but  it  should 
be  done  early  in  the  evening,  especially  if 
flowers  are  opening.  Moisture  will  cause 
spotted  flowers.  Where  the  soil  dries  out 
quickly  plenty  of  manure  should  be  piled 
round  the  plants.  Heavy  soils  do  not  need 
mulches,  but  the  hoe  should  be  constantly 
at  work.  Keep  a  look-out  for  weeds,  too. 
They  have  a  habit  of  getting  among  the 
roots,  and  will  sap  up  much  moisture.  Keep 
the  plants  well  supported,  tying  where  ne¬ 
cessary.  Cupids,  Bush  and  the  early  flower¬ 
ing  sorts  are,  like  the  others,  stunted  and 
very  slow  in  making  growth.  Earliest  of 
All  and  Earliest  White  came  into  bloom  the 
first  week  in  June  when  only  five  inches 
high. 

Roses. 

The  Rose  maggot  is  still  on  the  warpath. 
So  am  I ;  and  I  hope  my  readers  are,  too. 
When  things  are  not  going  well  with  a  gar¬ 
dener,  doesn’t  he  get  spiteful  !  My  word  ! 
Of  late  I  have  been  squelching  maggots, 
slugs,  leather  jacket  grubs,  etc.,  with  de¬ 
moniacal  delight.  Every  pest  has  been  dealt 
with  unmercifully.  Hands,  feet,  scissors, 
knife  and  sprayer  have  all  been  called  into 
requisition.  Keep  all  fading  flowers  off 
Roses  and  give  the  bushes  a  sprinkling  oc¬ 
casionally.  Liquid  manure  at  the  roots,  too. 
Thin  out  buds  and  growths  so  as  to  have 
only  the  best. 

Annuals. 

Annuals  sown  where  wanted  to  flower 
should  not  be  allowed  to  crowd  each  other. 

It  is  no  use  trying  to  grow  a  Poppy  of 
the  opium  type  on  space  sufficient  only  for 
one  of  the  nudicaule  strain.  Give  every¬ 
thing  room  and  air. 

Hybridising. 

Do  not  allow  seed  pods  to  form  on  any 
plant,  unless  there  is  a  reason  for  so  doing. 


The  improvement  of  plants  by  seed  select  a 
is  an  interesting  but  slow  business.  Tie 
who  wish  to  try  their  hand  at  hybridis  j 
should  look  lively.  Do  not  wait  until  e 
season  is  closing.  Get  hold  of  the  fir t 
flowers,  be  they  Sweet  Peas  or  anyth  > 
else,  and  do  the  work  while  the  plants  5 
in  their  prime. 

Dahlias. 

Dahlias  are  late  bloomers,  but  they  w  t 
plenty  of  early  attention.  Keep’  grows 
thinned  properly  and  see  all  leading  shes 
are  well  tied,  or  there  will  be  weeping  e1 
wailing  one  day.  Look  spry  after  earwi, 
as  they  can  do  immense  damage.  Plants  1 
the  borders,  too,  need  looking  after  ri  t 
through  the  season. 

Staking  and  Hoeing. 

Do  not  imagine  that  because  a  Delphin:  1 
stands  erect  to-day  that  it  will  to-morr. . 
A  wind  may  place  it  hors  de  combat.  Kn 
the  hoe  lively  among  all  plants,  but  go  ca- 
fully  where  the  plants  are  small.  Gladii 
should  be  staked  or  otherwise  supported  ; 
soon  as  the  spike  pushes  well  ud. 

Pinks. 

Pink  cuttings  should  be  got  in  as  soon ; 
possible.  Use  plenty  of  sand  and  cover  ■ 
cuttings  with  a  handlight  or  frame. 

Carnations. 

Carnation  cuttings,  too,  may  be  taken,  g- 
ing  them  similar  treatment.  Silver  sand 
abundance  is  essential ;  indeed,  pure  sa 
is  an  incentive  to  quick  rooting. 

Pansies. 

Spring-sown  Pansies  should  be  lax 
enough  for  planting  out  now.  Give  th. 
rich  soil  and  keep  watered  until  they  j 
on  the  move. 

Anemones. 

St.  Brigid  Anemones  that  are  ripeni 
may  be  taken  up  if  desired.  Seed  sav 
from  the  best  flowers  should  be  sown 
boxes.  Keep  shaded  until  well  up  and  pri 
out  early.  I  rarely  prick  out  singly, 
Anemones  do  not  make  big  plants  the  fi: 
season. 

Shrubs  and  Climbers. 

Shrubs  need  a  little  attention  if  at  ; 
dry.  See  that  climbers  are  kept  supports 
Plenty  of  water  should  be  given,  as  the  si 
under  walls  is  usually  very'  dry. 

Perennials. 

Seedling  perennials  should  be  thinned 
pricked  out  as  soon  as  large  enough.  Sha 
must  be  given  to  such  small  stuff  for  a  fi 
da_vs  after  pricking  out. 

Lawns. 

Grass  needs  constant  attention.  Jt  has  be 
growing  rather  freely  of  late,  owing  to  t 
rains.  Weedy  lawns  may  be  dressed  wi 
lawn  sand,  but  be  careful  to  follow  the  ( 
rections  given  with  the  mixture. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

Strawberries. 

Strawberries  are  the  most  important  ite 
at  present.  Birds  must  be  warded  off. 
have  found  squirrels  partial  to  this  fru 
too,  while  a  neighbour  has  recently'  he< 
chasing  a  Peahen  from  his  patch.  Strang 
how  everything  and  everybody'  likes  Stra’ 
berries. 
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binning  Pears,  etc. 

j  Continuq  to  thin  out  fruit  on  Pears, 
ipples  and  Plums.  Wall  Cherries  need  a 
ttle  summer  pinching. 

pricots. 

Apricots  generally  push  forth  a  lot  of 
reastwood  that  cannot  be  trained  in.  Cut 
way  such  shoots.  Keep  all  wall  fruits  well 
-atered. 

urrants  and  Raspberries. 

Currants  and  Raspberries  need  protection 
rom  birds.  Pinch  back  the  flowers  to  en- 
ourage  fruit  spurs.  This  applies  to  red 
ad  white  sorts  only.  Black  Currants  should 
lake;  all  the  new  wood  possible,  so  that  old 
ems  may  be  cut  away  later  on. 

eaches,  etc. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  should  have  their 
rowths  looked  after.  Pinch  back  side 
toots.  It  is  too  early  to  so  treat  Apples  and 
ears.  To  do  so  now  will  cause  the  basal 
uds  to  break  into  growth. 

oeing  and  Watering. 

Keep  the  hoe  on  the  move  round  all  trees 
ot  mulched.  Water  in  plenty  must  be  given 

i  things  needing  it. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

lair  as  Manure. 

On  several  occasions  of  late  I  have  seen 
lquiries  respecting  the  value  of  hair  as  a 
lanure.  There  is  a  little  story  about  a 
entleman  who  being  much  struck  by  the 
eautiful  Potatos  shown  by  one  exhibitor  at 
little  village  show,  asked  the  grower  how 
e  got  such  samples.  “Well,”  replied  the 
lan,  “  I  puts  it  down  to  the  quantity  of 
tir  I  gives  ’em.”  .  “  Air,”  exclaimed  the 
isitor.  “  How  do  you  get  more  air  into 
le  soil  than  other  people  ?  ” 
i:  Well,  you  see,  sir,  I’m  a  barber,  and  I 
lways  puts  the  !  ’air  ’  on  the  garden.” 
here  is  no  doubt  that  hair  has  some  value 
s  a  manure,  for  it  contains  nitrogen  among 
ther  things.  Hair  from  tan  yards  is  used 
irgely  by  some  people,  but  it-needs  stacking 
or  some  time. 

inions. 

Onions  will  pay  for  liquid  manure.  A 
ittle  nitrate  of  soda  in  damp  weather  will 
elp  them.  Salt  and  soot,  too,  is  splendid. 

sparagus. 

No  more  Asparagus  should  be  cut,  and  the 
trongest  growths  should  be  staked  to  prevent 
reakage.  Free  the  beds  from  weeds,  and 
lulch  with  manure  if  possible.  To  my  mind 
his  is  the  time  for  manuring  Asparagus,  as 
he  roots  are  making  crowns  for  next  year. 

elery. 

Set  out  more  Celery  and  see  it  is  kept 
Wist.  Always  be  on  the  look-out  for  the 
laggot.  Spray  the  plants  with  water,  in 
’hich  a  very  small  quantity  of  tar  has  been 
issolved  as  soon  as  the  fly  shows  itself. 

omatos. 

Keep  Tomatos  trained  up  and- stop  all  side 

rowths. 

ctatos. 

Never  use  the  hoe  among  Potatos  now.  All 
■’feds  must  be  pulled  out  by  hand.  Potatos 
hould  be  fully  earthed  by  this  time. 

eas. 

Seme  early  sort,  of  Pea  may  still  be  sown 
o  give  a  late  picking. 

Harrows  and  Cucumbers. 

Marrows  and  Cucumbers  must  have  plenty 
f  liquid  when  once  they  get  on  the  move. 

.ettuces. 

^  Lettuce  is  best  sown  where  wanted  now. 
hin  out  as  soon  as  possible. 

Keep  the  hoe  going  among  Turnips. 

Horti. 


The  Amateur’s  Greenhouse. 

Tomato9. 

Owing  to  the  comparatively  sunless  sum¬ 
mer  so  far,  Tomatos  have  required  more 
than  the  usual  amount  of  fire  heat  to  keep 
them  growing  satisfactorily.  I  may  point 
out  in  this  connection  that  it  is  a  very  un¬ 
wise  policy  to  seek  to  husband  heat  in  a 
Tomato  house  by  closing  the  structure  at 
night.  Thousands  of  flowers  drop  annu¬ 
ally,  leaving  no  “  set  ”  fruit  behind,  from 
this  cause  alone.  If  the  house  is  not  heated, 
it  should  be  kept  as  dry  as  possible,  even 
to  the  extent  of  mopping  up  moisture  on  the 
floor  or  stage,  and  a  little  air  left  on  all 
night.  The  cold  will  not  hurt  the  plants 
nearly  so  much  as  a  close  and  moist  atmo¬ 
sphere  would.  In  heated  houses,  one  should 
always  be  able  to  feel  the  air  circulating 
when  the  plants  are  flowering.  Then  the 
pollen  will  be  dry,  and  in  a  state  to  effect 
fertilisation  by  falling  on  the  sticky  stigma 
in  the  centre  of  the  flower.  This  process  is 
facilitated  by  smartly  tapping  the  plant 
stems  during  the  hottest,  driest  part  of  the 
day. 

Chrysanthemums. 

Cut  back  and  bush  plants  may  be  pushing 
up  too  many  shoots,  and  these  should  be 
reduced  in  number  as  soon  as  it  can  be  seen 
which  are  the  best  ones  to  retain.  Late 
struck  plants  should  now  be  ready  for  their 
■  flowering  pots,  and  an  effort  should  be  made 
to  keep  a  fair  number  in  6  in.  and  8  in. 
pots,  these  sizes  being  very  useful  for  mak¬ 
ing  up  small  groups,  or  forming  the  front 
of  larger  ones.  In  pottingj  I  like  to  pick 
out  all  the  best  plants  first,  and  give  each 
a  pot  to  itself.  The  weaklings  I  place  on 
one  side  as  I  come  to  them,  and  finally  place 
them  three  together  in  a  large  pot.  If  well 
done,  the  made-up  specimen  cannot  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  one  well-grown  plant,  and 
often  comes  in  very  useful ;  at  the  worst, 
such  specimens  give  a  lot  of  useful  cut 
flowers.  Firm  potting  should  be  the  order 
of  the  day,  and  plenty  of  space  should  be 
left  for  holding  water. 

Ripening'  Pelargoniums. 

Under  a  proper  system  of  management, 
decorative  Pelargoniums  can  be  kept  in 
quite  small  pots  for  a  number  of  years. 
They  are  extremely  floriferous  so  treated, 
and  come  into  bloom  earlier  than  other 
plants.  As  soon  as  the  flowers  fade  the 
plants  should  be  stood  outdoors,  in  the  full 
sun.  If  greenfly  is  present  on  the  leaves, 
syringe  it  off,  or  follow  my  plan  of  im¬ 
mersing  each  plant,  greenfly  or  not,  in  a 
tub  of  soot  water.  When  outside  they  must 
have  a  little  water  to  keep  them  from  drying 
off  too  suddenly,  but  in  the  end'  the  soil 
should  be  allowed  to  become  so  dry  that  the 
leaves  turn  yellow,  then  brown,  and  shrivel. 
If  rain  interferes  with  the  drying  off  pro¬ 
cess,  lay  the  plants  on  their  sides  for  a 
while.  If  increase  of  stock  is  required,  the 
half-ripe  ends  of  the  shoots  can  be  made 
into  cuttings,  and  struck  in  pots  stood  in  a 
cold  frame,  or  even  plunged  in  ashes  out¬ 
doors. 

Potting  Young  Cinerarias. 

The  early  plants,  transplanted  once  into 
pans,  should  now  be  ready  for  single  pots. 
Three-inch  pots  will  suit  the  majority,  but 
weaklings  should  be  given  2^-in.  pots.  Use 
a  compost  of  loam  2  parts,  leaf  mould  1  part, 
and  coarse  sand  £  part,  and  leave  plenty 
of  room  in  the  pots  for  water.  Should 
greenfly  be  present  on  the  undersides  of  the 
leaves,  brush  them  off  with  a  soft  brush  ;  a 
worn  out  lather  brush  is  excellent,  provided 
the  shavet  has  sufficient  respect  for  his  face 
to  leave  some  bristles  on  it — the  brush,  not 
the  face.  A  shaded  cold  frame  will  be  best 
for  the  plants  at  present,  and  they  should  be 
kept  rather  close  and  syringed  for  a  few 
days. 


Poinscttias. 

These  must  not  be  allowed  to  suffer  for 
want  of  pot  room,  or  yellowing  leaves  will 
soon  tell  the  tale.  The  best  yellow  loam 
obtainable  should  be  given  them,  with  one- 
third  its  quantity  of  peat,  and  a  liberal 
dash  of  coarse  sand.  If  peat  is  not  avail¬ 
able,  use  leaf  mould,  but  then  give  a 
sprinkling  of  some  good  artificial  manure. 
Keep  the  plants  in  the  warmest  part  of  the 
greenhouse  after  repotting,  and  if  the  roots 
are  not  disturbed,  stand  them  in  the  full 
sun.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  damage 
the  leaves  or  stems,  as  the  loss  of  the  milky 
sap  has  a  pronouncedly  weakening  effect  on 
the  plant.  Later,  the  plants  will  do  very 
well  in  a  cold  but  sunny  frame,  while  a  few 
weeks  outdoors  will  not  hurt  them  in  hot. 
dry  summers. 

Coleus  Cuttings. 

There  are  some  operations  in  the  green¬ 
house  which  pay  so  well  that  they  may  be 
regarded  as  essential ;  one  of  these  is  the 
insertion  of  a  nice  batch  of  Coleus  .cuttings 
at  the  present  time.  There  is  now  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  securing  strong,  well-coloured  tops 
of  shoots,  and  these  strike  with  the  greatest 
facility.  Place  four  of  them  round  the  edge 
of  a  5  in.  pot  filled  with  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  loam,  leaf  mould,  and  coarse  sand, 
put  a  little  sand  at  the  base  of  each  cutting, 
and  make  fairly  firm.  Then  stand  the  pots 
in  a  warm,  moist  corner  and  keep  the  cut¬ 
tings  moist  with  the  syringe,  when  they  will 
be  rooted  in  a  few  days  and  ready  for  pot¬ 
ting  up  singly.  They  will  be  splendid 
little  plants  by  early  autumn. 

Freesias. 

If  the  foliage  on  the  pots  of  forced 
Freesias  has  not  yet  ripened  off,  stand  the 
pots  outdoors  in  the  full  sun,  or  lay  them 
down  should  rain  be  about.  It  is  imperative 
that  the  bulbs  be  well  and  quickly  ripened, 
as  the  time  for  again  potting  them  up  for 
forcing  will  soon  be  here.  When  ripened, 
shake  the  bulbs  out,  and  keep  them  in  a 
saucer  or  shallow  box  in  a  sunny  spot  until 
potting  time,  early  August,  comes  round. 

Sunnyside. 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

Cymbidiums. 

There  are  few  species  of  Orchids  that  are 
more  worthy  of  cultivation  by  amateurs  than 
those  of  the  genus  Cymbidium.  They  not 
only  comprise  a  considerable  variety,  but 
with  few  exceptions  are  among  the  most 
easily  cultivated  and  are  suitable  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  among  the  kinds  that  can  be  grown 
in  the  somewhat  limited  accommodation 
usually  found  in  the  greenhouses  of  ama¬ 
teurs. 

They  are  as  a  rule  classed  as  intermediate 
house  Orchids,  but  the  majority  of  the  kinds 
are  best  grown  under  the  same  conditions 
as  for  Odontoglossums,  that  is  in  a  cool 
fernery  during  the  months  from  March  to 
October,  and  where  the  temperature  of  the 
cool  house  is  retained  at  a  normal  tempera¬ 
ture  of  from  50  to  55  degrees  they  may  be 
successfully  cultivated  throughout  the  year. 
Repotting. 

Repotting  requirements  are  best  attended 
to  soon  after  the  plants  pass  out  of  flower  at 
the  time  the  new  roots  are  being  emitted 
from  the  base  of  the  recently-developed  or 
developing  growth.  Like  many  other  kinds 
of  Orchids  possessing  thick  fleshy  roots, 
they  should  not  be  annually  repotted,  even 
when  apparently  pot-bound  ;  they  do  satis¬ 
factorily  if  due  consideration  is  given  to 
their  requirements  under  such  conditions. 
It  may  naturally7 "be  concluded  that  any  plant 
that  hlas  filled  its  pot  with  roots  will  re¬ 
quire  a  greater  amount  of  root  moisture 
when  in  an  active  state  of  growth  develop¬ 
ment  than  one  that  has  ample  accommoda¬ 
tion,  and  this  is  one  of  the  chief  considera- 
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lions  in  the  treatment  of  pot-bound  plants. 
L  would  advise,  where  plants  do  not  re¬ 
quire  to  be  annually  turned  out  of  their 
pots,  that  they  should  be  carefully  examined 
to  see  that  drainage!  is  in  good  order,  for 
unless  there  is  free  outlet  for  the  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  water  which  must  necessarily  be 
given,  stagnation  quickly  causes  not  only 
decay  of  what  remaining  compost  there 
may  be,  but  the  roots  are  even  more  injuri¬ 
ously  affected,  and  so  the  plant  suffers.  The 
dead  and  decaying  matter  should  be  removed 
from  the  surface  of  the  compost  and  about 
the  base  of  the  pseudo-bulbs.  The  old  com¬ 
post  should  be  resurfaced  with  fresh  com¬ 
post  ;  this  always  adds  to  the  appearance  of 
the  plants.  In  repotting  care  must  be  taken 
to  detach  the  roots  from  the  sides  of  the 
pots,  to  which  they  usually  become  firmly 
adhered,  so  that  as  little  injury  as  possible 
may  be  done  to  them.  After  the  old  com¬ 
post  has  been  shaken  off,  any  leafless  back 
bulbs  may  be  cut  away.  The  pots  used 
should  be  fairly  large  in  comparison  with 
the  size  of  the  plants  to  permit  ample  root 
room  for  a  season  or  two,  and  they  should 
be  clean  and  filled  to  about  one-third  their 
depth  with  clean  broken  crocks,  placed  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  allow  free  drainage. 
The  plant  may  then  be  placed  in  position 
in  the  centre  of  the  pot,  allowing  the  base 
of  the  growth  to  be  slightly  below  the  level 
of  the  rim  of  the  pot  and  just  level  with 
the  surface  of  the  compost  when  potting  is 
completed.  The  compost  should  consist  of 
equal  portions  of  turfy  loam  and  fibrous 
peat  with  a  little  sphagnum  added  and  suffi¬ 
cient  sand  and  finely-broken  crocks  to  render 
the  whole  porous.  Press  the  compost  firmly 
among  the  roots  and  about  the  base 
of  the  plant,  and  surface  with  some  living 
sphagnum.  Water  with  rain  water  as  soon 
as  potting  is  completed,  after  which,  with  a 
liberal  amount  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere 
and  constantly  damping,  no  more  water  will 
be  required  until  the  surface  gets  in  a  dry 
state.  Shade  carefully  from  strong  light 
until  the  plants  become  rooted  in  the  new 
compost.  I  will  deal  with  the  suitable 
kinds  to  grow  in  a  future  note. 

H.  J.  Chapman. 

- f+4 - 

Gardening  Operations. — Addressed  to  Ladies. 

Make  up  your  beds  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  ;  sew  buttons  on  your  husband’s  shirts  ; 
do  not  rake  up  any  grievances ;  protect 
the  young  and  tender  branches  of  your 
family;  plant  a  smile  of  good  temper  in 
your  face,  and  carefully  root  out  all  angry 
feelings,  and  you  may  expect  a  good  crop 
of  happiness. 

Commons  and  Footpaths  Preservation  Society. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  above-named 
society,  presided  over  by  Lord  Eversley, 
it  was  decided  to  introduce  a  Bill  into 
Parliament  to  facilitate  the  making  by 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  of  Schemes  for 
the  Regulation  of  Commons  in  cases 
where  unreasonable  opposition  was  en¬ 
countered,  on  the  understanding  that  the 
rights  of  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  and  Com¬ 
moners  were  fully  protected.  Much 
satisfaction  was  expressed  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  at  the  success  of  Mr.  Ramsey 
MacDonald  in  securing  the  second  read¬ 
ing  of  the  Society's  Public  Rights  of  Way 
Bill,  which  had  been  backed  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  all  political  parties,  and 
which  was  now  awaiting  consideration  by 
Grand  Committee  “A.”  It  was  stated  by 
the  secretary  that  the  society  was  dealing 
with  140  cases  affecting  the  preservation 
of  rights  of  way,  roadside  waste,  common 
land,  and  village  greens  in  various  parts 
of  the  country. 


The  Holly 


Some  Varieties 
to  Grow. 


(Ilex). 

The  Holly  is  so  beautiful  and  hardy, 
and  can  therefore  be  used  for  so  many 
purposes  that  it  is  strange  it  should  be  so 
much  neglected  in  gardens  at  the  present 
day.  It  is  one  of  the  finest,  perhaps  the 
finest,  of  our  native  evergreen  shrubs,  and 
planted  in  clumps  or  rough  undipped 
hedges  on  the  outskirts  of  a  garden,  it  is 
unequalled  for  giving  shelter  from  cold 
winds,  while  within  the  garden  it  is 
splendidly  adapted  for  growing  in  hedges 
as  dividing  lines,  or  in  clumps  and  single 
specimens  for  the  sake  of  the  beautiful 
berries  in  the  autumn  and  the  green 
leaves  in  winter.  In  the  variegated  forms 
one  can  have  grand  masses  of  silver  or 
golden  foliage  all  the  year  round.  Hollies 
seem  to  flourish  in  all  kinds  of  soil  when 
once  the  newly  planted  shrubs  have  taken 
root,  and  they  are  found  growing  equally 
well  in  heavy  clay  and  sandy  loam.  It  has 
been  abundantly  proved  that  the  best  time 
for  planting  is  in  May,  as  then  the  shrubs 
seem  to  feel  the  shock  of  removal  least, 
and  often  make  healthy  growths  the  fol¬ 
lowing  summer. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  Holly  now 
in  cultivation,  though  the  one  most  often 
seen  and  the  best  for  general  use  is  the 
wild  Ilex  Aquifolium ;  for  growing  in 
towns  where  the  foliage  is  likely  to  be 


Sowing - 

Grass  Seed 


With  Lime. 

It  is  no  uncommon  practice  for  gar¬ 
deners  and  others  to  have  to  annually  sow 
small  patches — sometimes  large  areas — of 
grass  seed  where  the  lawn  has  become 
bare  or  otherwise  unsightly.  The  birds 
are  usually  a  source  of  real  trouble  where 
this  has  to  be  done ;  and,  in  spite  of 
various  devices  employed  to  scare  them 
off,  they  generally  get  a  portion  of  the 
coveted  seed.  My  reason  for  writing  this 
brief  article  is  to  tell  of  a  simple  and  effec¬ 
tual  way  of  keeping  them  at  a  distance. 

The  note  may  be  rather  late  for  this 
season,  but  at  the  same  time  it  may  prove 
helpful  to  some,  and  it  will  pay  for  be¬ 
ing  remembered  by  all  who  may  not  have 
tried  the  experiment  before. 

I  believe  ‘‘cottoning  ’’  is  the  most  widely 
adopted  plan ;  this  is  fairly  good,  and 
may  still  be  done,  but,  in  addition,  let 
there  be  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  lime  over 
the  ground  after  it  is  finished  off,  and  the 
birds  will  fight  shy  of  the  grass  seeds. 
The  writer  sowed  some  seed  a  little  later 
this  year  than  usual*  and  was  much  an¬ 
noyed  by  the  sparrows  (although  the  sown 
places  were  well  cottoned),  until  the  fore¬ 
going  idea  occurred  to  him,  and  which  I 
have  since  carried  out  with  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  results. 

Of  course,  I  do  not  claim  to  be  the  first 
who  has  used  lime  in  this  particular  way, 
but  tbe  writer  has  never  seen  the  advice 
given  in  any  other  gardening  paper  or 
book.  Hence  I  pass  it  on  to  the  readers 
of  the  Gardening  World. 

C.  Turner. 


affected  by  smoke  Ilex  Hodginsii  is  th< 
best,  while  for  places  near  the  sea  coast 
the  most  satisfactory  is  Ilex  Scotica.  lie; 
Milkmaid  Yellow  Berry  has  yellow  berrie: 
instead  of  the  usual  red,  and  Ile'x  Hender 
soni  has  spineless  leaves.  Of  the  vane 
ties  having  varegiated  leaves  the  mos' 
distinct  are  Ilex  Silver  Queen  and  Ilex 
argentea  marginata  with  silver  foliage 
and  Ilex  Golden  Queen  and  Ilex  water 
eriana  with  golden  leaves.  Three  weep¬ 
ing  forms  are  the  green  Ilex  pendula,  the 
silver  variegated  Ile'x  pendula  argentea 
and  the  golden  variegated  Ilex  pendula 
aurea. 

Provided  patience  is  exercised,  Lex 
Aquifolium  can  be  easily  grown  from  seed. 
The  berries  are  collected  when  ripe  and 
placed  in  sand  until  the  spring,  when  the 
seeds  should  be  sown  out  of  doors,  and 
in  the  following  spring  a  good  many  wil 
make  their  appearance,  though  some  will 
remain  dormant  until  the  second  year. 
The  young  plants  can  remain  in  the  seed 
bed  for  two  years  and  then  be  trans¬ 
planted.  The  varieties  are  usually  in¬ 
creased  by  budding  on  to  the  wild  stock 
in  July  or  August  in  the  same  manner  as 
Roses  are  budded,  and  sometimes  -  by 
grafting,  which  is  done  during  March. 

A.  C.  D. 


A  Suggestion  for  a 

Flower  Support, 


Perhaps  the  description  of  a  new  and, 
as  far  as  I  know,  a  better  and  easier  way 
that  I  use  for  supporting  and  displaying 
flowers  on  the  plants  that  I  m,ay  show,  or 
in  the  greenhouse,  and  which  is  less  in 
evidence  than  flower  sticks,  may  be  of 
some  use  to  your  readers,  as  they  could 
make  these  Supports  for  themselves. 

All  they  want  to  do  is  to  buy  some  thin 
w’ire,  zinc  for  preference,  as  it  is  more 
lasting  and  would  not  rust.  Bend  one 
end  thus  i  _J,  then  |T> ,  and  cut 

to  the  lenglh  required,  so  that  when  the 
end  is  inserted  into  the  flower  pot,  the 
flower  stem  is  supported  in  the  curved 
portion.  Bend  the  stem  of  wire  until  the 
flower  is  in  the  position  required,  and  then 
gently  press  the  curved  part  of  the  wire 
together  without  damaging  the  flower 
stem,  but  at  the  same  time  saving  it  from 
falling  out. 

G.  N.  Stone. 
- <►++ - 

Birmingham  Flower  Show. 

The  second  flower  show  of  the  season 
organised  by  the  Botanical  and  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  of  Birmingham  will  be  held 
in  the  Botanical  Gardens,  Edgbaston,  on 
\\  ednesday,  July  3rd.  Intending  exhi¬ 
bitors  are  invited  to  make  early  applica¬ 
tion  for  space  so  that  the  necessary  ar¬ 
rangements  may  be  made.  The  exhibi¬ 
tion  will  open  at  12.30  and  close  at  7  p.m. 
The  City  of  Birmingham  Police  Band  (by 
kind  permission  of  C.  H.  Rafter,  Esq., 
Chief  Constable),  will  perform  between 
3  o’clock  and  6.30  p.m. 
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Fruit  Growing 

Amateurs. 


8.—  MEDLARS 

(  Concluded.) 


FOR 


Pruning  and  Thinning  Out 
(RANCHES. — The  young  tree  may  be 
■  own  to  represent  a  well-formed  speci- 
en  if  pruning  is  duly  attended  to.  The 
kbit  of  the  Medlar  tree  is  a  drooping 
lie,  but  by  judicious  use  of  the  knife 
■ery  branch  may  be  so  trained  that  the 
ee  as  a  whole  will  look  like  a  well  grown 
ak.  Always  take  care  of  the  leading 
ioot,  cutting  it  back  sparingly  but  treat¬ 
er  the  side  branches  to  a  more  severe 


Planting  near  a  -pond.  The  tree  should 
be  10  ft.  from  the  edge  of  the  pond. 

uning.  All  the  main  branches  should 
:  trained  so  that  plenty  of  light  and  air 
ill  be  admitted  to  interior  of  the  tree, 
id,  at  the  same  time,  allow  of  ample 
>ace  for  the  lateral  shoots  on  which  the 
uits  are  borne.  If  overcrowding  of 
ranches  occurs  thin  out  a  few,  cutting 
em  well  back  to  the  main  stem  or  trunk 
id  smooth  the  wound  with  a  sharp  knife, 
ut  there  should  not  be  any  need  for  the 
itting  away  of  large  limbs  if  the  young 


Priming  an  established  tree.  The  dark 
hues  show  where  the  branches  should  be 
cut  off. 

les  are  properly  treated  while  the  tree 
m  its  infancy.  Do  the  pruning  in  the 
itumn ;  but  take  stock,  as  it  were,  of 
e  condition  of  the  tree  while  the  leaves 
e  on  in  summer  time.  You  will  then  be 
he  to  form  a  good  idea  of  the  amount  of 
uning  necessary  when  autumn  comes, 
ee  figures  9  and  10). 

Feeding.— Apples,  Pears  and  Plums 


generally  get  some  attention  as  regards 
feeding,  by  novices  even,  but  the  Medlar 
rarely  does.  Nevertheless  it  is  necessary 
to  feed  these  trees  also. 

A  rich  mulch  of  strong  loam  and  well- 
rottecl  manure  at  any  season  of  the  year 
— but  in  the  autumn  for  preference — will 
prove  highly  beneficial ;  and  weak  doses 
of  liquid  manure  given  during  the  grow¬ 
ing  period  are  most  helpful. 


Thinning  out  branches.  The  dark  lines 
shpw  where  to  cut  out  brajiches  to  pre¬ 
vent  overcrowding. 

Gathering  and  Storing  the  Fruit. — 
The  inexperienced  amateur  may  make  a 
serious  mistake  in  the  gathering  of  the 
fruit  by  being  too  premature.  The  fruits 
should  be  quite  ripe  for  gathering,  though 
not  fit  for  consumption.  Wait  until  most 
of  the  leaves  have  fallen  from  the  branches 
before  gathering  the  fruit,  but  do  not 


Storing  Medlars  on  a  shelf ;  A,  sand;  B, 
Medlars,  stalks  upwards. 

allow  it  to  get  frosted.  Store  the  Medlars 
in  a  cool  room  on  a  layer  of  dry  sand 
which  has  been  previously  washed.  Flip 
the  stalk  in  a  strong  solution  of  salt  and 
water  to  prevent  mould  setting  m  while 
stored.  Place  the  stalk  uppermost,  and 
only  put  one  laver  of  fruits  on  the  sand. 
(See  figure  11). 


There  are  not  any  diseases  nor  insect 
pests  which  harm  the  Medlar  when  the 
tree,  are  well  grown. 

The  fruits  must  be  quite  soft  or  de¬ 
cayed  before  they  are  fit  for  the  table. 
Prematurely  gathered  specimens  would 
shrivel  but  not  ripen  properly. 

Varieties. — Dutch,  large  and  well 
flavoured;  Nottingham,  small  but  highly 
flavoured ;  Royal,  medium  sized,  acid 
flavour,  and  free  bearing. 

G. 

(To  be  Continued.) 

- - 

Heliantl?emams. 


-  Dry 

-  Banks. 

The  frequency  with  which  I  am  asked 
by  those  with  whom  I  am  in  correspon¬ 
dence  on  horticultural  matters  to  recom¬ 
mend  something  capable  of  furnishing  a 
dry  bank  in  a  sunny  aspect  leads  me  to 
recommend  readers  of  the  Gardening 
World  to  use  Helianthemums  for  such  a 
purpose.  These  are  delightful  little 
prostrate  shrubs  with  small  evergreen  foli¬ 
age,  some  glaucous,  and  others  glossy¬ 
leaved,  either  light  or  dark  green,  and 
with  single  or  double  flowers  of  various 
lovely  shades  of  colour.  The  plants  de¬ 
light  in  plenty  of  sun,  and  although  of 
very  dwarf  stature,  they  make  a  tremen¬ 
dous  amount  of  long,  ramifying  roots, 
which  strike  deep  down  to  the  cool,  moist 
earth  beneath  the  parched  crust  that  is 
too  dry  for  shallow  rooted  subjects.  Two 
years  ,ago  I  planted  about  300  Heiianthe- 
mums  on  a  particularly  dry,  steep  bank 
exposed  to  the  south-west.  Several  at¬ 
tempts  had  previously  been  made  to  clothe 
the  bank,  but  it  had  been  labour  in  vain. 
Last  year  throughout  the  scorching  heat 
of  summer  the  bank  was  completely  car¬ 
peted  with  a  fine  carpet  of  refreshing 
green,  and  for  many  weeks  the  flowers 
-were  produced  so  freely  as  to  form  veri-' 
table  sheets  of  colour.  A  number  of 
plants  of  each  sort  were  grouped  together, 
and  the  colours  were  graduated  from  pure 
white  to  chocolate,  and  from  palest  pink 
to  rich  crimson.  Lemon  and  sulphur 
followed  the  white,  and  led  on  to  clear 
yellow,  rich  orange,  orange  with  a  terra¬ 
cotta  centre,  and  thus  to  chocolate.  The 
pale  pink  was  followed  by  pink  of  a 
deeper  shade,  then  rose,  red,  dark  red, 
and  crimson.  In  most  of  the  colours  both 
single  and  double  forms  can  be.  obtained, 
and  a  dry  bank  thus  furnished  will  quickly 
become  a  most  striking  object  in  the  gar¬ 
den. 

Heather  Bell. 
- - 

Cabbages. 

Before  the  era  of  kitchen  gardens, 
scurvy  was  one  of  the  diseases  by  which 
the  English  population  was  kept  down. 
Cabbages  were  not  known  in  England 
until  the  period  of  Henry  VIII.  George 
I.  was  obliged  to  send  to  Holland  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  Lettuce  for  his  queen.  The 
Greeks  and  Romans  took  the  Cabbage  as 
a  remedy  for  the  languor  following 
inebriation. 
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Address:  The  Editor,  The  Gardening 
World,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may 
cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions 
should  be  as  brief  as  -possible  and  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only;  a  separate  sheet 
of  pape,  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make 
the  best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to 
prepare  and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline 
drawing  or  plan  of  their  gardens ,  indicating 
the  position  of  beds  and  lawns,  the  charac¬ 


ter  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall ;  posi¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  etc.  The 
north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  over¬ 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  It 
should  also  be  stated  whether  the  garden  is 
plat  or  on  a  declivity,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  maiked.  Particulars  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soil  will  also  help  us  to  give 
satisfactory  replies.  When  such  plans  are 
received  they  will  be  carefully  filed,  with  the 
name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and  will  be 
consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an  enquiry 
is  sent. 
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WINDOW  BOXES. 

1952.  Hanging  Plants. 

Could  you  name  some  hanging  plants 
that  would  be  suitable  for  a  sunny  window, 
also  some  that  would  thrive  in  a  window 
box  where  no  sunshine  reaches  except  early 
in  the  morning?  (A.  Morris,  Kent.) 

Plants  that  would  thrive  and  bloom  in  a 
sunny  window  would  be  Tropaeolum  canari- 
ense,  T.  major,  T.  minor,  Ivy-leaved  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  Cobaea  scandens  and  Verbenas 
might  be  tried.  The  Tropaeolum  minor 
would  not  hang  down  to  any  great  length, 
but  if  you  succeed  in  getting  good  growth 
it  would  hang  over  the  box  considerably. 
Plants  that  would  thrive  in  a  shady  window 
and  hang  over  the  edges  of  the  box  are 
Creeping  Jenny,  Vinca  major,  V.  minor  and 
their  varieties.  Nepeta  Glechoma  varie- 
gata,  Polystichum  angulare,  Ampelopsis 
Veitchii  and  other  plants  of  that  class.  Al¬ 
though  some  of  these  are  showy  when  in 
bloom  you  cannot  expect  them  to  give  many 
flowers  in  so  shady  a  situation. 

1953.  Wallflowers  in  Window  Boxes. 

I  had  a  very  fine  display  of  Wallflowers 
in  my  window  box  in  spring,  but  -as  they 
have  stopped  flowering  I  would  like  to  fill 
the  boxes  with  something  else  for  the  sum¬ 
mer.  If  I  lift  the  Wallflowers  and  plant 
them  in  the  garden,  would  they  flower  again 
next  spring  in  the  box  by  planting  them 
back  there  in  autumn?  (Window  Box, 
Hants.) 

No  doubt  the  plants  would  succeed  as  you 
state  because  the  frequent  lifting  would 
cause  them  to  make  fibrous  roots  and  be  suit¬ 
able  for  shifting.  They  would  also  flower, 
but  not  so  finely  as  they  did  last  spring  if 
the  weather  happens  to  be  unsuitable.  In¬ 
deed,  the  chances  are  that  the  plants  would 
get  killed  in  winter  or  greatly  injured  by 
frost,  especially  during  windy  periods. 
Tall  plants  do  not  succeed  even  in  the  gar¬ 
den  so  well  as  young  ones,  for  the  reason 
that  they  are  less  likely  to  get  covered  with 
snow  in  winter  and  they  suffer  by  exposure. 
Your  best  plan  would  be  to  get  some  more 
seeds  of  the  same  sort  and  sow  them  either 
in  a  cold  frame  or  out  of  doors  at  once. 
When  they  have  made  a  few  leaves  trans¬ 
plant  them  into  beds  or  nursery  lines  with 
sufficient  space  between  them  to  allow  of 
good  growth  being  made. 

195  4.  Ferns  for  Boxes. 

Would  it  be  easy  to  grow  Ferns  in  boxes 
where  I  could  keep  them  in  a  shady  position, 
removing  them  in  winter  (if  necessary)  to 
an  indoor  window  sill  ?  Must  the  soil  be  of 


a  particular  kind?  If  the  plan  is  practic¬ 
able,  what  sorts  should  be  grown?  (Frond, 
Middlesex.) 

There  is  no  reason  why  most  of  the  British 
Ferns  and  some  of  the  hardy  exotics  might 
not  be  grown  in  window  boxes  if  you  can 
get  the  plants  in  pots.  In  lifting  them  you 
would  also  have  to  be  careful  not  to  over¬ 
water  during  the  winter  months  till  they 
have  taken  to  the  fresh  soil.  They  should 
be  kept  damp,  but  not  soddened  by  stagnant 
moisture  owing  to  bad  drainage  or  too  much 
fresh  soil  in  the  pots.  For  instance,  you 
could  grow  Polystichum  angulare  proli- 
ferum,  or  any  of  its  varieties,  P.  aculeatum, 
Scolopendriums,  plain  and  crested,  Os- 
munda  regalis,  O.  r.  cristata,  Lastrea  Filix- 
mas  paleacea  cristata,  Asplenium  Adiamtum- 
nigrum,  A.  Trichomanes,  A.  marinum  and 
the  Lady  Fern,  plain  or  crested.  We  name 
the  above,  which  are  common  and  easily 
procurable  forms  so  that  you  might 
gain  experience  before  launching  forth  into 
expensive  varieties.  If  you  really  take  a 
liking  to  Ferns,  however,  you  will  want 
,  some  of  the  many  fine  varieties  after  you 
make  their  acquaintance  and  knoyr  that  you 
can  grow  them.  During  summer/especially 
when  the  weather  is  windy,  they  will  take  a 
good  deal  of  water  in  boxes,  and  if  the  lat¬ 
ter  are  well  drained  you  can  scarcely  over¬ 
water  these  hardy  Ferns  in  the  open  air  at 
that  period. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

1955.  Advice  on  Pansies. 

I  should  be  very  much  pleased  if  you 
would  tell  me  the  best  and  simplest  treat¬ 
ment  for  Pansies  and  where  is  the  best  place 
to  send  for  seed  and  what  sort  of  fancy 
Pansies  to  have  to  flower  big.  I  can  pick 
up  a  lot  of  clean  horse  dung  on  the  roads. 
Is  that  any  good?  When  should  I  put 
it  on  the  soil  between  the  plants,  I  mean  as 
a  top  dressing  ?  I  have  got  about  sixty 
plants ;  I  cannot  get  them  big  enough. 
What  about  Toogood’s  Pansies?  (S.  H. 
R.  V.,  Cornwall.) 

The  simplest  plan  with  Pansies  would  be 
to  sow  them  on  a  prepared  bed  in  the  gar¬ 
den  some  time  in  August.  They  will  make 
sufficient  growth  this  coming  autumn  to  en¬ 
able  them  to  flower  early  next  spring.  We 
should,  however,  take  the  trouble-  to  sow  the 
seedlings  in  boxes  or  seed  pans,  and  to 
prick  them  out  into  other  boxes  when  they 
have  made  the  first  rough  leaf.  They  will 
make  nice  tufts  in  a  few  weeks,  which  can 
be  planted  in  their  flowering  positions  any 
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time  after  they  are  ready.  If  you  have 
command  of  heat,  you  should,  of  course,  so 
them  in  March  and  give  them  the  san 
treatment  as  a  half-hardy  annual.  By  th: 
means  you  will  get  them  ready  for  plantin 
out  some  time  in  May  to  commence  to  flowe 
in  June  or  July.  There  is  no  best  place  t 
send  for  seed.  If  you  deal  with  a  reliabl 
seedsman  you  will  get  the  best  of  the: 
strain,  but  if  you  fancy  any  other  strai 
you  would  want  to  get  that.  It  is  very  muc 
a  question  of  liking  or  fancy  as  to  which  . 
the  best.  You  can  consult  our  advertisin 
pages  for  seedsmen.  You  can  obtain  seed 
collected  from  fancy  Pansies,  or  you  ca 
get  seeds  of  Trimardeau  Pansies.  Both  c 
these  types  have  large  flowers,  and  if  yo 
treat  them  well  you  can  produce  large 
flowers  than  if  you  were  to  leave  them  t 
their  own  resources  in  the  garden.  Hors 
droppings  make  useful  material  for  diggin 
in  the  soil  or  for  mulching  the  ground.  Th 
most  necessary  time  to  apply  this  as  a  sui 
face  dressing  is  a-t  the  beginning  of  he 
weather,  but  no  harm  will  result  by  puttin 
it  on  any  time  from  April  to  June.  You  d 
not  tell  us  the  age  of  your  plants,  nc 
whether  ‘it  is  the  plants  or  the  flowers  thr 
you  cannot  succeed  in  getting  of  large  sizt 
We  have  not  seen  Toogood’s  Pansies,  as  the 
are  rarely,  if  ever,  exhibited  about  Londor 
To  get  large  Pansies  there  are  several  n 
quirements,  namely,  to  get  the  strain  w 
mentioned  above  and  to  cultivate  the  groun 
well,  giving  the  plants  good  attention,  an 
the  weather.  The  latter  is  the  most  difficul 
to  surmount,  but  by  mulching  the  groum 
and  watering  you  can  get  very  satisfactor 
results. 

1956.  Advice  on  Wallflowers. 

I  have  had  bad  luck  with  Wallflowers, 
threw  away  about  a  hundred  last  year  eate 
or  rotted  off  level  with  the  surface.  Ther 
were  a  lot  of  tiny  maggots  o,r  something  0 
other  in  the  stem  that  was  left.  What  kim 
of  creature  is  it?  My  plan  is  when  3  in 
high  to  prick  them  out  into  ground  that  i 
mixed  with  air  slaked  lime,  and  at  the  sam 
time  mix  up  three  parts  of  earth  and  on 
part  of  soot  together,  and  dip  the  roots  i: 
it.  I  want  advice  to  get  them  bushy  am 
to  get  sound,  big  and  healthy  roots,  am 
large  flowers.  (S.  H.  R.  V.',  Cornwall.) 

We  suspeat  that  your  Wallflowers  hav 
been  attacked  by  the  Cabbage  Fly  (Anthc 
myia  Bra&sicae),  or  some  of  its  relatives 
which  attack  a  variety  of  plants  belongin 
to  the  Cabbage  family.  It  is  just  possibl 
that  your  Wallflowers  were  attacked  wit! 
club-root,'  causing  them  to  get  broken  off  a 
the  ground  line  by  the  wind.  Of  course 
that  has  to  be  determined  on  the  spot,  unles 
you  send  us  some  affected  specimens.  1 
good  plan  m  either  of  those  cases  is  t 
trench  the  ground  on  which  you  intend  t 
sew  or  plant  the  Wallflowers.  If  this  trenc. 
is  2-I,  ft.  deep  so  much  the  better.  The  to 
spit  of  soil  should  be  put  into  the  bottor 
of  the  trench  because  by  that  means  yoi 
bury  the  grubs,  eggs  and  pupae  of  insect; 
as  well  as  slugs  and  the  spores  of  fungi 
Indeed,  deep  trenching  is  the  secret  of  get 
ting  the  ground  clean  of  many  pests.  Ob 
garden  soils  are  usually  dug  too  shallowly 
so  that  the  .roots  of  plants  have  no  root-ru: 
and  suffer,  especially  in  hot  weather.  Mix 
ing  the  soil  with  lime  is  a  good  antidote  t 
the  spores  that  produce  clubbing.  Dippini 
the  roots  into  the  mixture  you  mention  i 
also  a  good  antidote,  but  especially  agains 
the  beetles  that  eat  into  the  roots  of  th 
Cabbage  family.  A  good  plan  with  Wall 
flowers  would  be  to  make  up  a  bed  of  soi 
that  has  been  trenched  during  May  am 
sow  the  Wallflowers  in  that.  The  summe 
season  will  be  sufficiently  long  to  enable  th 
plants  to  make  good  growth  and  be  plantei 
in  their  flowering  positions  about  the  tim 
when  the  bedding  plants  are  lifted  in  au 
tumn.  It  would,  of  course,  be  advantageou 
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O  transplant  them  once  from  the  seed  bed 
Into  nursery  lines  or  beds  in  fresh  ground, 
living  them  6  in.  to  8  in.  from  plant  10 
dant  and  12  in.  from  line  to  line.  We 
ire  afraid  that  your  soil  has  been  at  fault, 
raving  been  shallowly  dug  for  a  number  of 


,'ears. 

1957.  Propagating  Pink  Mrs.  Sinkins. 

I  have  some  large  plants  of  Mrs.  Sinkins 
Pink  which  I  would  like  to  propagate  to 
form  an  edging.  Whalt  is  the  best  plan  of 
ncreasing  them  rapidly  to  get  up  a  big 
stock  ?  (R.  A.  Neale,  Notts  ) 

You  should  make  up  a  shallow  hot-bed, 
■aV  about  1  ft.  deep,  in  a  cold  frame,  and 
rover  this  with  4  in.  of  light,  sandy  soil, 
reading  it  down  firmly.  About  the  end  of 
his  month  the  cuttings  should  be  ready  for 
•aking  off  and  inserting  in  this  bed  of  soil. 
They  may  be  put  in  quite  thickly  in  lines, 
and  watered  with  the  rosed  watering-pot 
before  leaving  off  work.  The  sash  should 
oe  kept  closed  and  shaded  during  bright 
sunshine  until  the  cuttings  show  signs  of 
having  rooted  by  commencing  to  grow.  The 
shade  should  be  taken  off,  however,  at  sun¬ 
down  and  not  replaced  until  required.  When 
the  cuttings  show  that  they  have  rooted  by 
commencing  to  grow  give  them  a  little  air 
to  prevent  their  becoming  drawn.  They 
should  be  well  rooted  and  ready  to  plant 
out  in  their  permanent  positions  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  Pinks  are  also  layered,  but  the  pips 
are  produced  so  closely  together  that  you 
can  only  layer  relatively  a  small  number. 


1958.  Standard  Geraniums. 

Would  you  describe  the  method  of  grow¬ 
ing  Geraniums  to  make  standards  2  ft.  or 
3  ft.  high?  I  have  seen  some  of  them  flower¬ 
ing  grandly,  and  would  Tike  to  grow  some  of 
them  myself.  How  long  does  it  take  to  grow 
them  to  flowering  size  ?  I  have  a  green¬ 
house  that  can  be  heated.  (R.  A.  Neale, 
Notts.) 

You  should  get  good  plants  of  any.  variety 
which  you  desire,  but  strong  growing  ones 
would  most  quickly  develop  into  standards. 
The  plan  is  to  confine  them  to  a  single  stem 
by  removing  any  side  branches  that  may 
make  their  appearance.  They  do  flower  well 
in  this  form,  because  produced  on  the  top 
of  an  old  stem,  which  restricts  the  amount  of 
moisture  and  encourages  many  blossoms, 
though  they  may  not  be  so  large.  The 
length  of  time  it  would  take  to  grow  them 
to  flowering  size  would  depend  largely  upon 
the  season  of  the  year  you  commence,  the 
amount  of  heat,  within  limits,  which  you 
give  them,  and  the  attention  in  the  way  of 
watering  and  feeding.  It  is,  of  course,  largely 
a  question  of  skill,  together  with  house  ac¬ 
commodation.  The  plan  is  to  grow  the 
plants  until  you  get  a  sufficiently  long  stem, 
then  to  pinch  out  the  point  of  this  in  order 
1  to  cause  a  number  of  shoots  to  be  produced 
and  thereby  form  a  head.  These,  of  course, 
could  in  their  turn  be  pinched  to  get  an 
extra  number  of  branches.  They  might  be 
allowed  to  flower  after  having  been  pinched 
once  or  twice,  because  at  the  end  of  the 
season  you  can  cut  back  the  younger  shoots 
within  a  joint  or  two  of  the  old  wood,  and 
during  winter  these  will  begin  to  sprout  out 
.  again  and  gradually  make  larger  flowering 
plants  for  the  next  year. 


1959.  Plants  for  a  Rockery. 

I  know  that  winter  and  spring  are  the 
best  time  to  make  a  rockery,-  but  I  have  a 
number  of  plants  that  would  suit,  and  think 
I  could  transplant  them.  I  would  get  some 
more  if  you  think  they  would  grow  if 
planted  at  this  time  of  the  year,  Would  you 
kindly  name  a  few  that  vou  think  could  be 
got  and  planted  when  the  rockery  is  built? 
(J.  Trueman,  Yorks.) 

A  large  number  of  hardy  plantsmen  keep 
collections  of  these  alpines  in  pots,  so  that 
you  can  practically  get  them  at  §,ny  time 
of  the  year.  You  would  have  no  trouble 


in  establishing  them  if  you  plant  them  out 
of  pots  before  the  end  of  September,  as  there 
would  be  sufficient  heat  in  the  soil  to  effect 
that  object.  We  understand,  however,  that 
you  intend  to  plant  immediately.  When 
turned  out  of  pots  and  planted  a  watering 
should  be  given  if  the  weather  is  dry  at 
the  time.  Plants  suitable  for  your  purpose 
are  Saxifraga  Wallacei,  S.  macnabiana,  S. 
lingulata  lantioscana,  Lifhospermum  pros¬ 
tratum,  Iberis  sempervirens,  I.  correaefolia, 
Linum  flavum,  Aubrietia  Leichtlinii,  Are- 
naria  montana,  Alyssum  saxatile  flore 
pleno,  Achillea  sibirica,  A.  umbellata,  Acan- 
tholimon  glumaceum,  Acaena  Novae-Zea- 
landiae,  Primula  Sieboldii,  P.  rosea,  Sedum 
Ewersii,  Silene  maritima  flore  pleno,  and 
many  others. 

1960.  Preserving'  Gazania  splendens. 

Having  some  Gazania  splendens  in  pots, 

I  would  like  to  plant  them  out,  as  1  am  told 
they  make  good  bedding  plants  for  a  sunny 
position.  How  can  I  preserve  them  through 
the  winter  ?  Should  I  lift  and  pot  them  up 
in  autumn?  (S.  Kelley,  Lines.) 

No  doubt  the  old  plants  could  be  lifted 
and  potted  up  in  autumn,  but  as  they  would 
often  be  of  straggling  growth  they  would 
require  to  be  partly  cut  back.  A  better  plan 
is  to  ‘take  cuttings  early  in  September  and 
insert  them  in  sandy  soil,  either  in  pots, 
pans  or  boxes.  You  can  root  them  in  a 
cold  frame  in  these  boxes  and  then  transfer 
them  to  the  shelf  of  a  greenhouse,  where 
they  can  be  kept  rather  dry  in  winter. 

1961.  Mathiola  bicornis. 

If  I  sow  Mathiola  bicornis  now  in  pots, 
when  would  the  plants  bloom?  I  want  them 
for  removal  indoors  when  in  flower.  What 
does  the  plant  prefer  in  the  way  of  soil  ? 
(J.  B.,  Ipswich.) 

If  sown  at  present  the  plants  should  bloom 
about  September,  but  unless  the  weather  is 
fairly  dry  and  warm  the  flowers  may  not  be 
so  sweetly  scented  as  earlier  in  the  season. 
Sow  the  seeds  In  5^  in.  pots  and  stand  them 
in  a  sunny  situation.  Thin  them  out  to  plant 
them  in  a  pot  and  look  after  them  in  the 
matter  of  watering.  For  compost  you  could 
use  loam  with  abou/  one-third  of  leaf  soil 
and  a  little  well-decayed  cow  manure.  The 
latter  proves  serviceable  in  retaining  the 
moisture  in  the  pots  rather  than  in  the  food 
which  it  supplies.  A  good  proportion  of 
sand  should  also  be  employed  in  the  soil. 

1962.  Stopping  Perennials. 

In  May  I  planted  out  a  number  of  peren¬ 
nials  of  different  kinds,  and  these  have 
grown  well,  but  I  fear  I  ought  to  have 
stopped  them  sooner  in  order  to  induce  side 
shoots.  They  are  now  a  foot  or  more  high 
in  some  cases,  and  in  a  number  qf  them 
flowering  buds  are  to  be  seen.  Is  it  too  late 
to  pinch  them  now  in  order  to  make  bushy 
plants?  (Novice,  Surrey.) 

You  neglect  an  important  point  in  not 
telling  us  the  names  of  the  perennials. 
Some  kinds  do  not  require  stopping  at  all ; 
indeed,  some  of  them  produce  too  many  stems 
for  getting  flowers  of  the  best  quality.  In 
such  cases  it  is  a  good  plan  to  cut  out.  a 
number  of  stems  during  April  or  May,  the 
earlier  the  better,  when  you  can  see  where 
there  is  likelv  to  be  crowding.  A  large  num¬ 
ber  of  herbaceous  plants  when  thinned  out 
in  this  wav  become  bushy  and  branched  with¬ 
out  stopping,  so  you  see  it  all  depends  as  to 
what  particular  class  of  plant  you  refer  to. 
After  herbaceous  plants  show  flower  buds  it 
would  be  quite  useless  to  expect  any  ad¬ 
vantage  from  stopping  them,,  unless  you 
really  desire  to  make  them  bloom  very  late. 
We  should  be  pleased  to  help  you  if  you 
mention  the  names  of  plants  you  desire  to 
deal  with  properly. 

1963.  Plants  Turning  Yellow. 

Many  of  the  plants  in  my  garden,  annuals 
and  newly  planted  perennials,  are  turning 
yellow  at  the  base.  That  is  to  say,  the  lower 


leaves  are  yellowing  and  dying,  although 
the  upper  portions  of  the  plants  look  quite 
green  and  vigorous.  Can  you  determine  the 
aause  of  this,  and  tell  me  what  I  can  do,  as 
it  not  only  makes  the  plants  unsightly,  but 
I  imagine  is  an  indication  of  something 
wrong.  (Puzzled,  Cornwall.) 

You  have,  in  one  case  at  least,  told  us 
what  is  the  matter  with  them,  namely,  that 
the  perennials  were  recently  planted.  Most 
perennials  should  be  planted  in  Marche  and 
not  later  than  the  first  half  of  April,  but 
the  earlier  the  better,  as  they  can  then  de¬ 
velop  growth  naturally  with  the  advance 
of  the  season.  If  they  were  lifted  just  prior 
to  being  planted,  many  of  the  roots  that 
feed  the  plants  must  have  been  destroyed, 
and  the  lower  leaves  die  because  the  roots 
are  unable  to  support  them.  In  some  oases, 
however,  the  lower  leaves  will  die  as  others 
are  produced  above  them,  but  if  this  takes 
place  naturally  the  young  foliage  should 
completely  Jtide  the  decayed  ones.  In  the 
case  of  the  annuals,  if  they  were  reared 
under  glass,  you  may  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  earlier  leaves  are  always  shorter- 
lived  than  those  produced  out  of  doors.  This 
is  more  especially  the  case  if  the  plants 
under  glass  are  too  far  away  from  the 
glass,  or  whether  shaded  in  any  way.  Such 
leaves  are  thin,  short-lived,  and  when  put 
out  of  doors,  exposed  to  sun  and  air,  they 
soon  die  away.  If  the  plants  are  growing 
at  the  top  there  is  no  need  for  alarm,  as 
the  foliage  should  soon  hide  any  defects. 


ROSES. 

1964.  Rose  Buds  Dropping. 

Will  the  Editor  kindly  explain  why  the 
buds  of  this  climber  break  oft  about  mid¬ 
way  down  the  stem  and  wither  ?  The  same 
thing  occurred  last  year,  and  its  position 
was  altered,  but  the  new  growths  of  last 
year  turned  almost  black  in  some  cases 
before  the  buds  appeared.  (Adah,  Middle¬ 
sex.) 

We  should  advise  you  to  keep  a  close  watch 
over  this  climbing  Rose  and  see  whether 
any  beetles  or  weevils  are  present  amongst 
the  foliage.  We  do  not  see  why  the  stems 
should  break  off  about  mid-way  down,  un¬ 
less  they  have  been  gnawed  by  some  of  the 
beetles  which  infest  plants  belonging  to  this 
and  several  other  orders.  Caterpillars 
might,  of  course,  be  the  depredators.  That 
is  something  for  inspection  on  the  spot.  It 
may  be  that  the  flowers  break  away  at  the 
natural  joint  of  the  flower  stalk  because  the 
conditions  are  unfavourable  for  them.  We 
inspected  the  buds  you  sent  us,  and  have 
reason  to  believe  that  they  are  suffering  from 
the  wet  weather.  You  will  notice  that  the 
damage  commences  at  the  edges  of  the  petals 
and  in  the  centre  of  the  flower.  The  cold 
and  the  wet  would  be  answerable  for  damag¬ 
ing  the  flowers  commencing  at  the  edges, 
and  when  this  takes  place  they  are  unable 
to  expand  naturally,  and  distress  occurs  at 
the  base  of  the  petals,  where  they  become 
disjointed  and  fall  off  without  opening. 
Some  Roses  are  very  susceptible  to  wet 
weather,  and  unless  the  season  is  suitable 
for  them  they  prove  unsatisfactory  under 
the  care  of  even  expert  Rose  growers.  We 
have  thus  made  three  suggestions  for  the 
dropping  of  the  buds,  namely,  beetles,  cater¬ 
pillars  and  the  cold,  wet  nature  of  the  sum¬ 
mer.  You  do  not  tell  us  the  name  of  the 
variety,  but  we  fear  it  is  entirely  due  to  the 
nature  of  the  weather.  Another  suggestion 
we  should'  make  is  that  if  the  variety  is 
entirely  unsatisfactory  in  your  garden  after 
giving  it  a  second  season’s  trial  or  more, 
5’ou  should  get  some  other  varieties,  as  thev 
do  not  all  behave  alike.  A  good  Hybrid  Tea 
Rose  for  a  town  garden  would  be  Longworth 
Rambler,  and  Gloire  de  Dijon  is  a  good 
Tea  Rose  for  a  town  garden. 
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1965.  Moss  Roses. 

1  have  irever  grown  Roses  of  any  kind  and, 
indeed,  have  insufficient  accommodation  for 
such  subjects,  but  am  very  anxious  to  have 
a  tree  or  two  of  my  own  of  the  old  and 
favourite  Moss  Rose.  Will  you  tell  me  a 
few  of  the  best  and  easiest  varieties  to  grow 
and  oblige  with  a  few  cultural  directions  ? 
(A.  B.  C.,  Norwich.) 

We  presume  that  you  have  not  got  very 
much  garden  ground  rather  than  that  you 
have  not  any.  A  very  small  space  would  be 
sufficient  to  grow  a  Moss  Rose,  provided  the 
soil  and  exposure  were  suitable.  The  situa¬ 
tion  should  be  exposed  to  the  sun  during  the 
greater  portion  of  the  day,  or  for  at  least 
half  of  the  day,  to  succeed  with  any  kind 
of  Rose.  You  can  always  get  depth  of  soil 
by  trenching  the  ground  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  deep, 
and  if  the  natural  soil  is  unsuitable  you 
should  get  good,  turfy  loam  inclined  to  be 
heavy  rather  than  otherwise,  if  the  soil  of 
the  district  is  light  or  chalky.  Of  course, 
you  know  what  facilities  you  have  for  get¬ 
ting  soil,  either  from  a  florist  or  from 
grounds  that  are  being  built  upon,  or,  it 
may  be,  the  scouring  s  of  ditches  by  the  way- 
side.  You  can  get  a  variety  of  Moss  Roses, 
but  the  common  Moss  cannot  be  beaten 
amongst  the  pink  varieties  for  freedom  of 
growth  and  flowering.  If  you  desire  some 
variety,  you  can  get  Crested  Moss,  which 
is  dark  in  colour,  and  White  Bath.  These 
we  reckon  amongst  the  easiest  to  grow.  They 
should  be  planted  either,  in  the  first  half  of 
November,  or  some  time  in  February  after 
the  worst  of  the  winter  is  over.  Immedi¬ 
ately  after  planting  in  February  you  could 
prune  the  plants,  as  they  are  not  likely  to 
start  into  growth  prematurely  after  lifting. 
The  stronger  stems  could  be  cut  back  to 
12  in.  in  length,  and  the  very  weak  ones 
to  3  in.  or  6  in.  in  length.  The  second 
year  you  need  not'  prune  them  so  hard. 
There  is,  however,  another  method  of  grow¬ 
ing  Moss  Roses,  and  that  is  to  thin  out  the 
weak  stems  and  to  peg  down  the  strong  ones 
nearly  the  whole  of  their  length.  All  that 
you  need  remove  is  the  weak,  badly  ripened 
tips.  You  can  then  get  flowers  from  the 
shoots  that  spring  up  all  along  the  stems 
that  have  been  pegged  down. 

1966.  Exhibition  Roses. 

A  short  list  of  varieties  of  Tea  and  Noi¬ 
sette  Roses  suitable  for  exhibition  would 
be  esteemed.  I  am  thinking  of  attempting 
to  grow  some  for  this  purpose  and  to  start 
planting  next  autumn.  Do  you  think  it 
best  to  buy  plants  of  the  local  nurseryman, 
or  deal  with  a  firm  that  makes  a  speciality 
of  such  things?  (T.  S.  C.,  Hunts.) 

We  have  selected  a  dozen  Tea  and  Noi¬ 
sette  Roses  suitable  for  exhibition,  but  only 
one  of  these  is  a  Noisette,  namely,  Marechal 
Niel.  First-class  Tea  Roses  for  exhibition 
are  The  Bride,  Bridesmaid,  Catherine  Mer- 
met,  Maman  Cochet,  White  Maman  Cochet, 
Mrs.  Edward  Mawley,  Souvenir  de  Pierre 
Notting,  Mme.  Jules  Gravereaux,  Mme. 
Cusin,  Marie  Van  Houtte  and  Boadicea. 
The  latter  is  purely  an  exhibitor’s  Rose,  be¬ 
cause,  although  very  beautiful  when  in  good 
condition,  it  is  not  suitable  for  garden  de¬ 
coration  because  it  does  not  flower  freely 
enough.  We  cannot  distinguish  between  the 
local  nurserymen  and  those  that  make  a  spe¬ 
ciality,  except  that  the  latter  make  it  their 
business  to  grow  Roses  and  to  succeed  with 
them,  whereas  a  nurseryman  who  only  gives 
a  small  amount  of  attention  to  them  may 
not  grow  them  so  well,  may  not  rear  young 
stuff  to  such  perfection,  or  may  not  have  the 
names  so  correctly  as  a  specialist.  These 
distinctions,  however,  cannot  be  applied  to 
either  class  absolutely.  No  one  has  a  mono¬ 
poly  in  the  cultivation  of  Roses  and  you 
can  only  ascertain  by  experience  or  by  mak¬ 
ing  enquiries  or  examination  locally.  If 
you  have  been  well  served  on  former  occa¬ 
sions,  you  should  be  so  again.  While  most 


experts  worthy  of  the  name  would  have  their 
Roses  in  the  best  of  condition  and  true  to 
name,  still  they  may  be  liable  to  mishap  or 
mistake  at  times.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
of  the  local  nurserymen  may  be  as  trust¬ 
worthy  in  their  dealings  as  the  best  of  them. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

1967.  Solanum  jasminoides. 

I  had  a  fine  plant  of  this  on  the  south  wall 
last  year  which  flowered  splendidly,  but  if 
got  killed  during  the  winter.  No  one  about 
here  had  seen  it  bloom  before.  Although  it 
bloomed  in  1905  it  had  only  a  few  trusses, 
but  last  year  it  was  a  sight  to  see.  The 
hot  summer,  I  suppose,  caused  it  to  bloom 
so  freely.  I  have  got  another  plant  which 
is  only  small,  but  has  four  shoots.  Is  it 
possible  to  keep  it  alive  during  winter  if  the 
next  one  is  severe  ?  What  would  you  advise 
me  to  do  to  preserve  it  without  lifting  ? 
(J.  P.  Scott,  Lines.) 

You  should  endeavour  to  have  it  in  a  well- 
drained  situation.  We  presume  it  is  al¬ 
ready  planted,  but  you  should  make  sure 
that  no  water  lodges  in  the  soil  during  win¬ 
ter.  It  will  stand  a  deal  more  frost  in  a 
dry  soil  than  in  one  that  is  waterlogged. 
You  can  also  protect  the  plant  by  placing 
against  it  some  sprays  of  Broom  or  other 
evergreen  so  as  to  ward  off  frost  from  the 
main  stem,  including  the  ground  line.  Even 
if  the  tips  of  the  shoots  should  get  killed 
back,  it  would  be  a  point  gained  if  you  could 
save  the  main  stem,  as  it  would  shoot  out 
again  in  spring.  You  should  also  take  pre¬ 
caution  to  have  a  young  plant  or  two  in 
pots  to  be  preserved  in  a  greenhouse  or  frame 
in  winter.  The  smaller  shoots  you  mention 
could  be  layered  around  the  plants  or  pots 
could  be  plunged  in  the  bed  and  the  shoots 
layered  in  the  pots.  These  should  be  rooted 
by  the  end  of  September,  and  may  be  separ¬ 
ated  from  the  parent  plant  and  taken  to  a 
place  of  safety. 

1968.  Sowing-  Acorns  and  Chestnuts. 

I  have  had  some  Acorns  and  English 
Chestnuts  (last  year’s)  given  to  me,  and  I 
should  like  to  plant  them  in  order 
to  raise  small  pot  plants.  What  is  the  best 
time  to  sow  them  and  would  they  require 
any  special  treatment?  (Dennis,  Swansea.) 

You  cannot  too  soon  sow  them  now,  if, 
indeed,  they  are  alive  at  all.  If  they  were 
collected  last  autumn  and  kept  dry  ever 
since  it  is  more  than  probable  that  they  are 
all  dead.  Most  trees  of  the  class  to  which 
you  refer  require  to  be  sown  as  soon  as 
gathered  in  the  autumn,  or  else  the  acorns 
and  nuts  should  be  placed  in  moist  sand 
and  kept  moist  until  the  time  of  sow¬ 
ing.  When  once  these  large  seeds  dry  up 
they  rarely  succeed.  You  may  try  some  for 
experiment  by  putting  them  in  soil  at  once, 
but  we  fear  they  are  past  remedy. 


FRUIT. 

1969.  Temperature  for  Melon  House. 

I  feel  I  must  write  you  a  line  to  thank 
you  for  the  article  you  sent  me  in  answer  to 
my  note  on  Melons.  Soon  after  writing 
you  I  put  the  fire  in  at  night  and  have  kept 
the  house  very  warm.  The  plants,  which 
had  stopped  growing  have  begun  again  now 
and  are  looking  much  better.  I  am  keeping 
the  temperature  about  70  degs.  with  good 
moist  atmosphere.  (C.  S.  Davey,  Middle¬ 
sex.) 

We  should  like  to  supplement  our  pre¬ 
vious  reply  by  stating  thalt  you  should  not 
endeavour  to  maintain  a  very  high  tempera¬ 
ture  when  the  weather  is  cold.  Indeed,  the 
lowest  suitable  temperature  on  very  cold, 
windy  or  wet  times  would  be  better  than  too 
high  a  temperature.  For  instance,  if  the 
day  were  cloudy  and  dark  it  would  be  easy 
to  raise  the  temperature  with  fire  heat,  but 
we  would  caution  you  not  to  get  it  very 


high  under  such  conditions  because,  althoug 
you  get  the  stems  to  elongate,  they  would  d 
thin  and  without  substance  by  compariso 
with  stems  produced  under  the  influence  c 
bright  sunshine.  A  temperature  of  60  deg; 
to  65  degs.  at  night  would  be  quite  sufE 
cient,  allowing  the  temperature  to  rise  b 
day  another  5  degs.  or  so  with  fire  heat,  bu 
not  higher  unless  you  have  sunshine.  Yo 
see  it  is  just  a  matter  for  discretion. 

1970.  Rooting  Strawberry  Runners. 

Is  it  necessary  to  get  pots  for  the  purpos. 
of  getting  Strawberry  runners  rooted  a 
early  as  possible,  or  is  there  any  other  wa- 
that  .would  answer  as  well  I  When  is  th, 
best  time  to  make  new  beds  to  get  the  plane 
well  advanced  this  year?  Any  other  par 
ticulars  would  be  gratefully  received.  (E 
M.  Johnson,  Surrey.) 

It  depends  largely  what  the  plants  an 
required  for  as  to  whether  pots  should  b< 
used.  If  you  intended  forcing  them  yoi 
could  not  adopt  a  better  plan  than  get  the 
runners  into  pots  at  once.  Another  methoc 
of  layering  that  facilitates  lifting  woulc 
be  to  lay  down  lumps  of  turf  and  layer  tht 
runners  in  that.  If  the  pieces  of  turf  ar> 
partly  covered  it  would  be  an  easier  matte: 
to  keep  the  runners  watered  if  dry  weathe: 
should  presently  set  in.  Pots  would  also  b* 
a  matter  of  convenience  to  make  a  fresl 
plantation  if  the  weather  happens  to  be  dn 
at  the  time.  You  could  make  the  new  plan 
tation  in  August  or  September,  the  earlie: 
the  better,  provided  your  plants  are  wel 
rooted.  If  you  plant  them  during  Augus 
and  September  you  can  expect  a  crop  fron 
the  plants  next  year,  but  not  if  you  do  no¬ 
make  the  fresh  plantation  till  spring.  Yov 
should  trench  and  heavily  manure  the  grounc 
on  which  you  intend  to  plant  the  Straw 
berries,  say  about  a  fortnight  previous  to  tht 
planting. 

1971.  Raspberries  on  Chalky  Soil. 

I  would  like  to  grow  Raspberries,  bu 
the  soil  of  our  garden  consists  of  chall 
under  a  shallow  soil.  Do  you  think  it  pos 
sible  to  grow  this  fruit  under  such  condi 
tions.  A  few  suggestions  about  this  -woulc 
be  thankfully  received.  The  soil  gets  ver\ 
dry  in  summer.  Please  give  the  name  oi 
the  best  variety.  (E.  M.  Johnson,  Surrey.) 

It  is  possible  to  grow  Raspberries  undei 
the  conditions  you  name,  but  you  woulc 
require  to  deepen  your  soil  and  to  take  sucl 
other  precautions  as  would  retain  the  soil 
moisture  during  the  heat  of  summer.  As  a 
rule  that  occurs  just  about  the  time  the  Rasp 
berries  are  swelling  and  ripening  theii 
fruits,  consequently  if  the  supply  of  mois¬ 
ture  is  inadequate  the  berries  will  be  few 
and  small.  You  should  trench  your  soil,  at 
the  same  time  giving  it  a  heavy  manuring 
with  well-made  farmyard  manure,  if  cow 
manure  so  much  the  better.  You  cannot  ex¬ 
pect  to  get  a  crop  the  first  year,  so  that  the 
canes  should  be  cut  down  within  12  in.  of 
the  soil.  The  canes  after  that  should  be  in 
good  condition,  and  you  can  mulch  the  top 
of  the  crowns  either  with  manure  or  decav¬ 
ing  leaves.  This  will  assist  the  plants 
greatly.  The  variety  Superlative  is  one  of 
the  best  that  you  could  employ  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  named. 


GARDEN  ENEMIES. 

197  2.  Cherries  and  Caterpillars. 

Tn  one  part  of  my  orchard  are  three  fine, 
full-grown  Cherry  trees  which  last  year 
yielded  a  plentiful  crop  of  fruit,  and  which 
would,  I  thought,  bear  well  this  year,  as 
only  a  short  while  since  they  looked  most 
promising.  Quite  suddenly,  however,  they 
have  been  attacked  by  caterpillars,  which 
are  playing  havoc  not  only  with  the  embryo 
fruits,  but  are  eating  up  the  leaves.  Can 
you  tell  me  of  a  quick  and  effectual  method 
of  ridding  the  trees  of  the  pest?  (J.  J., 
Herts.) 
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From  what  you  say  we  presume  that  the 
most  likely  caterpillar  at  work  is  the  slug- 
Lprm  or  sawfiy  of  the  Cherry  and  l’eai 
(Selandria  atra).  If  they  are  destroying  the 
fruits  we  should  presume  that  the  grubs  of 
some  other  insect  enemy  are  also  at  work. 
-You  cannot  save  the  fruit  if  they  are  al¬ 
ready  attacked  from  inside.  To  destroy  the 
slugworms  on  the  leaves  you  should  dust 
them  with  finely-powdered  quicklime.  This 
peculiar  caterpillar  known  as  the  slugworm 
has  the  faculty  of  casting  its  skin  and  thus 
getting  -rid  of  the  lime,  but  if  you  repeat 
the  application  in  the  course  of  three  or 
four  days  the  caterpillars  would  be  unable 
to  cast  their  coats  a  second  time  so  quickly 
and  would  thus  be  destroyed.  If  you  select 
a  time  when  the  trees  are  wet  the  lime  will 
stick  more  securely. 

1973.  Daddy  Long  Legs  on  Lawn. 

A  friend  of  mine  has  a  lawn  which  is 
being  rapidly  destroyed  by  the  grubs  of  the 
Daddy  Long  Legs.  How  can  I  deal  with 
this  pest  without  damaging  the  grass  ? 
(S.  S.,  Peterborough.) 

The  grubs  of  the  Daddy  Long  Legs  often 
come  upon  the  surface  at  night  so  that  rol¬ 
ling  the  grass  in  the  evening  would  destroy 
many  of  them.  You  might  also  give  the 
grass  a  watering  with  nitrate  of  soda  at 
the  rate  of  5  oz.  to  the  gallon  of  water. 
This  will  encourage  the  grass  to  make  fresh 
roots  and  grow.  'Advise  your  friend  to 
keep  his  lawn  closely  mown  in  the  autumn, 
because  then  the  parent  flies  are  not  so  likely 
to  lay  their  eggs  amongst  the  grass.  They 
usually  like  the  shelter  of  rank  herbage  to 
do  that.  Another  plan  is  to  dress  the  lawn 
with  rape  cake  and  the  grubs  will  commence 
feeding  on  it.  Early  next  morning  pass  the 
roller  over  the  grass  and  many  of  them 
should  be  crushed. 

- - 

Achillea  sibirica. 


This  is  one  of  those  plants  which  de¬ 
serve  to  be  grown  in  every  garden.  It  is 
not  a  thing  that  demands  a  certain  aspect 
and  soil,  nor  is  it  a  plant  that  suffers  much 
from  the  onslaughts  of  insect  pests,  for 
even  though  slugs  and  snails  may  nibble 
a  few  young  shoots,  these  shoots  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  such  profusion,  that  the  loss  of 
a  few  is  a  matter  of  small  importance. 
These  facts  go  to  show  that  the  plant  is 
an  excellent  subject  for  the  small,  con¬ 
fined  gardens  of  the  cottager  and  town 
gardener. 

Good,  hardy',  white-flowering  plants 
that  can  be  called  excellent  for  the  town 
garden  are  not  numerous,  and  certainly 
Achillea  sibirica,  popularly  known  as  A. 
mongolica,  is  one  of  the  best.  Its  wiry 
stems  and  narrow,  serrated  leaves  are  of  a 
neat  and  interesting  appearance,  and  the 
umbels  of  single  white,  starry  blossoms  are 
chaste,  yet  firm,  and  admirably  adapted 
for  cutting.  Once  established,  there  is 
little  need  for  propagation  beyond  cutting 
and  dividing  the  roots  every  three  years 
or  so,  but  if,  in  the  first  instance,  a  small 
voung  plant  is  obtained,  this  may  easily 
be  increased  by  means  of  cuttings  taken 
when  the  shoots  are  about  two  inches  long. 
Cuttings  root  freely  in  a  sandv  compost 
under  a  hand-light,  and  quite  a  large 
patch  may  thus  be  formed  from  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  a  single  clump.  In  an  open, 
sunny  position  there  is  little  need  for  stak¬ 
ing,  but  in  an  enclosed  or  shaded  garden 
the  stems  grow  taller,  and  are  the  better 
for  slight  support. 

Heather  Bell. 


The  Turnip  Fly  or 


Flea  Beetle. 


c 


Phyllotreta  nemorum. 


It  is  by  no  means  to  be  wondered  at  the 
number  of  cultivators  who  have  given  up 
growing  Turnips  when  we  consider  the 
sad  havoc  played  by  this  frightful  little 
fly  or  “flea”  as  it  is  more  commonly 
called.  It  derived  the  latter  name  from 


Turnip  Fly  or  Flea  Beetle.  A,  the  grub ; 

B,  the  perfect  Bettle ;  both  are  greatly 
magnified. 

its  hopping  abilities  or  power  of  spring¬ 
ing,  which  corresponds  exactly  with  that 
of  those  other  not  unfamiliar  guests  which 
occasionally  take  up  their  abode  with  us, 
staying  as  long  as  they  can  without  invita¬ 
tion  and  making  their  presence  felt 
particularly  at  night. 

The  perfect  insect  is  about  ffs  in.  in 
length,  usually  black  or  blue  black, 
though  sometimes  greenish  black  with  two 
white  or  yellow  stripes  down  the  back  of 
the  wing  cases,  which  enclose  the  wings, 


the  legs  of  a  yellowy  brown  or  ochre 
colour. 

These  insects  attack  the  leaves  of  the 
plants  almost  as  soon  as  they  are  visible, 
and  riddle  them  with  small  holes,  check¬ 
ing  and  preventing  the  plant  from  grow¬ 
ing.  In  this  way  they  often  destroy  the 
whole  crop.  Eggs  are  deposited  by  them 
on  the  under  side  of  the  ieaves,  which, 
hatching  in  about  a  week,  produce  the 
larva  or  maggot  of  a  yellowish  colour, 
which  burrows  its  way  into  the  leaves, 
feeding  on  the  tissues  beneath  the  cuticle 
and  forming  cavities  therein.  After  work¬ 
ing  thus  for  a  fortnight  they  quit  and 
enter  the  soil  to  pupate,  issuing  10  or  12 
days  later  as  a  winged  beetle  to  carry  on 
the  attack  and  produce  other  generations. 

Prevention  is  the  only  method  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  them,  for  there  is  no  practical 
remedy,  these  creatures  being  by  nature 
so  well  protected  it  is  impossible  to 
destroy  them  without  destroying  the  crop 
also.  Attacks  are  more  pronounced  dur¬ 
ing  dry  seasons,  which  favour  the  beetles, 


Grubs  of  T urnip  Fly  inside  the  leaf,  mag- 
fed.  The  black  object  at  the  end  of  the 
tunnel  is  the  grub. 


therefore  a  cool  moist  situation  should,  if 
possible,  be  chosen  for  sowing  the  seed. 
As  it  is  in  the  seed-leaf  when  the  greatest 
damage  is  done,  every  encouragement 
should  be  given  to  promote  rapid  growth. 
It  often  happens  the  crops  are  untouched 
after  having  passed  this  stage.  The  soil 
should  be  worked  as  fine  as  possible  pre¬ 
vious  to  sowing  to  prevent  the  beetles 
seeking  refuge  beneath  the  lumps. 
-Dusting  the  drills  occasionally  with 
tobacco  powder,  soot  and  lime,  ashes, 
road-dust,  etc.,  after  a  shower,  or  whilst 
the  dew  is  on,  is  useful,  as  also  is  fre¬ 
quent  watering  with  paraffin  emulsion, 
made  bv  dissolving  2  ozs.  of  soft  soap  in 
1  gallon  of  boiling  water,  adding  a  wine- 
glassful  of  the  paraffin  and  well  stirring. 
The  latter  wards  off  attacks  by  making  the 
foliage  bitter,  which  is  not  appreciated  by 
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the  fleas.  Keeping  the  drills  and  sur¬ 
rounding  soil  always  moist  tends  as  much 
as  anything  to  hold  this  pest  in  check. 
This  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 
crops  grown  on  light  soils  are  more  sub¬ 
ject  to  them  than  those  on  heavy  ones, 
since  they  are  naturally  drier  than  the 
latter. 

Reference  to  illustrations: — Fig.  1,  A., 
Larva  of  flea  beetle;  B.,  perfect  insect 
(magnified).  Fig.  2.  Developed  leaf 
showing  perforations,  injury  done  by  the 
insects.  Fig.  3.  Showing  injury  to  leaf 
done  by  larva. 

- - 

Horticultural  Societies’ 
Diary 

of  Forthcoming  Meetings. 
Abbreviations  used. 

A.— Association  H.— Horticultural 

Am— Amateurs  '  M.I.— Mutual  Improve- 

Ohy. — Chrysanthemum  ment 

c.m. — Committee  meeting  m.m. — Monthly  meeting 

Oott. — Cottage  or  Cottagers  S. — Society 

D.— District  w.m.— Weekly  meeting 

G. — Gardening  or  gardener 

Thus  : — The  Templeton  G.  Am.  and  Cott.  M.I.H.S. 
Gardeners,  Amateurs’  and  Cottagers’  Mutual  Improve¬ 
ment  Horticultural  Society. 

July. 

1st. — Horsford  G.M.I.S.  (w.m.);  Walsall 
Florists’  S.  (m.m.);  Four  Elms 
G.S.  (m.m.);  Kirkby  Malzead  H.S. 
(m.m.);  Mansfield  H.S.  (m.m.). 

2nd. — Sutton  and  D.  Rose  S.  (Show) ; 
Southampton  Royal  H.S.  (Show,  2 
days) ;  Sevenoaks  G.  and  Am. 
M.I.S.  (bi-m.m.) ;  Barking  and 
Ripple  Chy.  S.  (m.m.);  Bourne¬ 
mouth  and  D.G.M.I.A.  (m.m.); 
Addlestone,  Chertsey  and  Ottershaw 

G. M.I.A.  (m.m.);  Professional 
Gardeners’  Friendly  Benefit  S. 
(m.m.);  Loughborough  G.M.I.A. 
(m.m.);  Yeovil  and  D.G.S.  (m.m.); 
Rotherham  Chy.  S.  (m.m.) ;  West 
London  (Hammersmith)  H.S. 
(m.m.) ;  Seaton  Delaval  and  New 
Hartley  FI.  and  H.S.  (m.m.). 

3rd. — Ipswich  and  East  of  England  H.S. 
(Show) ;  Birmingham  Botanical  and 

H. S.  (Show);  Chippenham  and  D. 
Rose  S.  (Show);  Ealing  H.S. 
(Show);  Thornton  Heath  and  D. 
H.S.  (Show);  Forest  Gate  and 
Stratford  Chy.  S.  (m.m.);  Woburn 
and  D.  Cott.  G.S.  (m.m.);  Wood- 
green  and  D.H.S.  (m.m.);  Bide¬ 
ford  &  D.H.S.  (m.m.) ;  Tibshelf  FI. 
H.  &  Rose  S.  (m.m.);  Terrington 
and  Marshland  H.S.  (m.m.);  Shef¬ 
field  FI.  and  H.S.  (m.m.);  Newport 
(Mon.)  and  D.G.M.I.A.  (m.m.). 

4th. — National  Rose  Society  (Metropoli¬ 
tan  Show  at  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens,  Regent’s  Park) ;  Batley 
and  D.  Chy.  and  Paxton  S.  (m.m.); 
Greenstreet  and  D.G.  and  Cott.  S. 
(m.m.). 

6th. — Edgware  and  Little  Stanmore  H.S. 
(Show) ;  Warminster  Am.  Rose  S. 
■(Show);  Stirling  and  D.H.S.  (Ex¬ 
cursion);  Leeds  Paxton  S.  (w.m.); 
Preston  and  D.G.M.I.A.  (m.m.); 
Isle  of  Wight  H.A.  <(m.m.);  Black¬ 
burn  and  D.H.S.  (m.m,). 

- *+> - 

Honesty. 

Plants,  2  ft.  high  and  18  in.  wide,  are 
now  flowering  finely  in  the  villa  gardens 
at  Killin,  Perthshire. 


Stoking 

For  Lady  Gardeners. 

Many  lady  gardeners  are  deterred- from 
having  heated  glass  houses  in  their  nur¬ 
series,  by  the  thought  of  what  the  stoking 
will  be,  if  they  have  to  do  it  themselves, 
and  by  what  an  addition  it  will  be  to  their 
labour  bill  if  they  employ  someone  to  do 
it  for  them.  It  can  really  be  easily  under¬ 
taken  by  a  woman,  if  she  is  strong, 
methodical,  and  possessed  of  an  ample 
supply  of  patience,  as  when  stoking  is 
once  undertaken,  it  means  that  the  work 
must  be  done  well  and  must  be  seen  to  at 
regular  hours,  whatever  be  the  weather  or 
the  inclination  of  the  stoker. 

When  in  real  working  order,  the  fire 
needs  attention  the  first  thing  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  the  last  thing  at  night ;  when,  if 
well  maintained,  an  occasional  look  in  the 
day  will  be  sufficient.  It  must  be 
regulated  by  the  correct  use  of  the 
dampers,  and  only  experience  and 
commonsense  will  teach  just  how  to  man¬ 
age  each  particular  one,  so  much  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  position  of  the  ground  and  the 
stove.  The  flues  should  be  kept  clean, 
and  the  dampers  not  allowed  to  fix  up. 
Great  economy  in  coke  can  be  made  by 
damping  down  with  ash  on  a  warm  day, 
when  little  heat  is  required.  Occasionally 
the  fire  must  be  let  out,  in  order  to  clear 
the  bottom  of  clinkers,  but  it  is  sufficient 
to  do  this  once  in  every  ten  days.  One 
of  the  great  attractions  -in  stoking  is  that 
it  is  splendid  for  the  health,  as  in  a  short 
time  the  work  makes  one  proof  against  all 
cold  and  damp,  that  is,  if  persevered  in. 
It  is  also  a  fine  tonic,  greatly  improving 
the  stoker's  appetite  and  general  physique. 
It  is  only  a  pity  it  is  not  taken  up  more 
generally  by  the  lady  gardeners  of  Eng¬ 
land,  as  in  reality  its  hardships  are  far 
less  than  they  are  imagined  to  be. 

Gertrude  B.  Glanville. 

- f+4 - 

French  Strawberries. 

A  flourishing  trade  has  been  carried  on 
in  fresh  Strawberries  exported  from  Plou- 
gastel,  in  France.  The  fruit  is  all  sent 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  the  export  of  this 
article  amounting  last  year  to  the  value 
of  ,£22,872,  more  than  double  that  of  the 
previous  year. 

The  R.B.S.  and  R.H.S. 

In  the  speeches  associated  with  the 
opening  ceremony  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society’s  Annual  Horticultural  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  held  on  June  12th,  13th  and  14th  last, 
allusion  was  made  to  an  invitation  which 
had  been  extended  to  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  to  hold  its  spring  exhibition 
in  the  gardens  of  the  society,  Mr.  Brins¬ 
ley  Marlay  expressing  the-  opinion  that 
though  it  was  not  possible  that  there 
should  be  anything  in  the  nature  of  an 
amalgamation  of  the  two  societies,  it  was 
open  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
should  it  think  well  to  accept  the  invita¬ 
tion  extended  to  it,  to  hold  its  spring  show 
in  conditions  providing  both  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  visitors  qnd  justice  to  the  ex¬ 
hibits. 


The  Dowager  Countess  of  Ilche- 
TER  has  kindly  given  permission  for  t-h 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  to  hold  it 
Summer  Show  on  July  qth  and  10th  i 
the  beautiful  grounds  of  Holland  Pari 
Kensington. 

Last  Year’s  Drought  in  France. 

Owing  to  the  great  drought  last  vear  i 
France  green  crops  were  a  failure  alum 
everywhere.  Carrots  and  Leeks,  so  muc 
used  for  soup  in  that  country,  were  burn 
up  even  in  gardens. 

Presentation. 

The  committee  and  members  of  th 
Buckden  and  Diddington  Horticultura 
Society  have  presented  Mr.  F.  C.  S.  Gree 
with  a  handsome  silver  Rose  bowl  “in  re 
cognition  of  his  highly-appreciated  set 
vices  as  honorary  secretary  and  treasure 
since  the  foundation  of  the  society  in  th 
year  1893,  to  May,  1907.”  Sir  A.  \Y 
Marshall,  who  made  the  presentatior 
said  Mr.  Green’s  interest  in  the  welfare  c 
the  society  had  always  been  keen,  and 
was  a  credit  to  all  to  see  the  society  i 
such  a  prosperous  condition. 

The  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institutioi 

We  would  remind  our  readers  that  th 
sixtv-eighth  anniversary  festival  dinner  i 
aid  of  the  funds  of  this  institution  wil 
take  place  on  Wednesday,  June  26th,  t 
the  Hotel  Metropole,  under  the  prt; 
dency  of  the  Hon.  Walter  Rothschik 
M.P.,  who  will  be  supported  by  an  ir 
fiuential  company,  including  Sir  Trevc 
Lawrence,  Bart.,  Col.  the  Rt.  Hon.  Mar 
Lockwood,  M.P.,  Alderman  Sir  Marcr 
Samuel,  Bart.,  Sir  Edgar  Speyer,  Bart 
Sir  E.  D.  Stern,  Sir  George  Barham,  Si 
Clifton  Robinson,  J.P.,  Stuart  Y 
Samuel,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Edward  Terry,  Esq 
etc.,  etc.  Contributions  to  be  placed  0 
the  chairman's  list  and  announced  at  th 
dinner,  will  be  thankfully  received  b 
Harry  J.  Veitch,  Esq.  (Treasurer),  3- 
Redcliffe  Gardens,  South  Kensingtoi 
S.W.,  Messrs.  Glyn,  Mills,  Currie  an 
Co.,  67,  Lombard  Street,  E.C.  (Bankers 
and  the  Secretary,  Mr.  George  J.  Ingrair 
at  the  offices,  175,  Victoria  Street,  Wes' 
minster,  S.W. 

Fruit  Trees  on  Roadsides. 

It  is  the  practice  in  some  parts  of  th 
Continent  to  plant  fruit  trees  in  suitabl 
positions  along  the  roadsides  in  place  c 
the  ornamental  or  forest  trees  mor 
usually  employed.  Visitors  to  certai 
parts  of  France  and  Germany  during  th 
spring  and  summer  months  will  be  strve 
with  the  appropriateness  of  such  a  prat 
tice,  which  is  not  only  exceedingly  pit 
turesque,  but  serves  a  useful  jrurpose.  I 
Saxony,  as  in  some  other  German  State; 
use  is  made  of  the  roadsides  and  othc 
open  spaces  under  public  control  f<> 
planting  fruit  trees  such  as  Cherrie; 
Apples  and  Pears.  The  Board  of  Agri 
culture  have  been  informed  through  th 
Foreign  Office  that  a  return  has  just  bee’ 
published  showing  the  favourable  result 
during  1906  of  such  plantations  on  th 
Government  roads  alone.  The  retur 
from  fruit  in  1906  was  ,£12,235,  compare' 
with  £io,qoy  in  1905.  The  Governmen 
roads  at  Leipzig  alone  produced  £2, 80 
worth  of  fruit.  The  district  which  pre 
duced  the  least  was  Annaberg,  but  eve: 
there  over  ,£roo  was  collected  from  th 
sale  of  fruit  gtowu  along  the  roadside. 
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SiOjUS  of  tUuu 

he  hollow  winds  begin  to  blow; 
he  clouds  look  black,  the  glass  is  low  ; 
he  soot  falls  down,  the  spaniels  sleep, 
nd  spiders  from  their  cobwebs  creep  ; 
he  walls  are  damp,  the  ditches  smell  ; 
'losed  is  the  light-red  pimpernel. 

.ark !  how  the  chairs  and  tables  crack  ! 
Pld  Betty's  joints  are  on  the  rack  ; 
ter  corns  with  shooting  pains  torment 
her, 

nd  to  her  bed  untimely  send  her. 

|  oud  quack  the  ducks,  the  sea-fowls  cry, 
'he  distant  hills  are  looking  nigh, 
low  restless  are  the  snorting  swine! 

'he  busy  flies  disturb  the  kine ; 

•ow  o'e'r  the  grass  the  swallow  wings  ; 
he  cricket,  too,  how  sharp  he  sings! 
‘uss  on  the  hearth  with' velvet  paws 
its  wiping  o’er  her  whiskered  jaws. 
Twill  surely  come,  we  see  't  with  sor¬ 
row, 

|  To  working  in  the  fields  to-morrow. 


xcvm. 

Budding  Roses. 

There  are  few  gardening  operations 
more  interesting  than  this.  No  amateur 
ought  for  a  moment  to  think  it  is  beyond 
him.  In  reality  it  is  one  of  the  simplest 
of  tasks,  so  long  as  a  really  sharp  knife 
is  used,  extreme  neatness  observed,  and 
proper  attention  paid  to  the  condition  of 
the  stock.  I  was  talking  to  a  very  suc¬ 
cessful  budder  of  Roses  the  other  day  and 
he  was  most  emphatic  as  to  this  last  point. 
This  particularly  wet  season  it  will  be  as 
well  to  be  in  no  great  hurry  to  bud,  be¬ 
cause  the  growths  generally  are  unusually 
soft  and  spongy  for  the  time  of  year,  an  1 
this  is  the  e'xact  condition  that  is  to  be 
avoided.  The  outer  skin  or  bark  should 
be  firm,  and  work  easily,  and  I  must  con¬ 
fess  I  like  to  water  both  the  stock  to  be 
worked  on,  and  the  bush  from  whence 
comes  the  bud,  even  if  the  soil  is  not  very 
dry  some  five  or  six  hours  before  the 
operation.  I  am  very  glad  to  see  that 
Standard  Roses  are  being  freely  used  in 
Rose  gardens  of  recent  planting.  They 
combine  with  great  advantage  with 
“  bush”  specimens,  and  a  heavy,  wide 
spreading'  Standard  covered  with  blos¬ 
soms  is  a  strikingly  beautiful  object.  I 
know  it  is  a  difficult  thing  to  advise,  but 
from  personal  experience  I  am  bound  to 
say  it  is  far  easier  to  get  a  magnificent 
bold  head,  such  as  I  am  describing,  when 
the  bud  can  be  inserted  on  a  brier  that 
stands  where  it  is  to  remairi,  and  no 
ultimate  autumn  moving  has  to  be  under¬ 
taken.  I  have  a  standard  Madame  Lam- 
bard  that  is  grand,  and  has  never  been 
moved  ;  another  budded  the  same  day  and 
moved  the  following  spring  has  never 
reached  the  same  proportions  or  anything 
like  it.  We  must  not  forget,  though, 
that  a  strong,  robust  standard  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  stronger  and  more  vigorous  head 
than  will  a  slender  and  weaker  one.  I 
have  at  different  times  been  greatly 
struck  with  this  fact. 

Honeysuckles. 

I  know  well  enough  I  ought  to  have 
headed  this  paragraph  Loniceras,  but  I 
am  so  in  love  with  that  word  Honeysuckle 
I  like  to  have  the  excuse  to  use  it — it, 
among  other  things,  brings  to  memory 
the  book,  of  all  others,  that  has  the 
spring  gladness  in  it.  I  mean  old  Izaak 
Walton's  “  Compleat  Angler.”  No  gar¬ 
den,  I  think,  should  be  without  this 
example  of  the  true  Wane.  There  are  fewr 
flowers  of  sweeter  scent,  few  of  subtler  or 
more  beautiful  form,  and  few  of  sweeter 
or  more  delicate  colouring.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  grow,  and  will  flourish  in 
town  gardens ;  yes,  and  even  suburban 
gardens  as  well  as  in  the  country  gar¬ 


dens.  A  Honeysuckle  arch  is  beautiful 
indeed  !  or  again,  Honeysuckle  covering 
paling,  or  used  as  a  climber  on  the  house- 
walls.  My  ideal  way  of  using  it  is  to 
have  it  wreathing  round  a  bay  window.  I 
prune  it  myself,  after  flowering  each 
year,  and  cut  it  back  so  severely  that 
only  the  last  pair  of  leaves  on  each  shoot 
is  left,  and  treated  thus  it  is  a  close,  even 
climber  if  well  nailed  in  to  the  wall.  It 
Alls  the  house  with  its  scent  for  weeks, 
and  you  can  hardly  see  the  leaves,  so 
great  is  the  lavish  profusion  of  flowers, 
and  this  annual  pruning  is  all  the  atten¬ 
tion  it  gets  year  in  and  year  out.  It  is 
just  our  common  wild  hedgerow  variety, 
because  I  love  it  best ;  but  there  are  many 
other  varieties,  and  some  of  them 
flower  considerably  earlier  than  this  one, 
which  is  known  as  Lonicera  Pericly 
menum.  These  other  varieties  include 
L.  semperflorens,  L.  japonica,  L. 
japonica  halliana,  L.  sempervirens,  and 
others.  I  once  knew  a  kind  of  covered 
way ;  it  was  really  a  glorified  and  ex¬ 
tended  arch,  that  was  a  mass  of  Honey¬ 
suckle,  and  this  growing  of  it  well  in  the 
open  away  from  the  shade  of  trees  is  very 
desirable,  as  it  flowers  with  far  greater 
freedom. 

Mignonette. 

A  sowing  of  this  fragrant  annual  at 
the  present  time  on  no  account  should  be 
omitted,  as  the  result  is  some  capital 
flowering  plants  for  the  winter  season. 
It  is  a  good  way  to  sow  thinly  in  several 
pots,  and  then  pick  out  all  but  one  in 
each  pot,  as  if  never  disturbed  by  trans¬ 
plantation  they  will  be  more  satisfactory. 
They  need  not  be  brought  into  the  con¬ 
servatory  until  mid-October,  and  prove 
more  robust  and  vigorous  plants  with  this 
previous  out-of-door  cultivation.  M.  Red 
Machet  is  a  capital  variety  to  choose  for 
this  particular  use.  F.  Norfolk. 

- - 


Artemisia  stelleriana. 

There  is  a  homeliness  about  the  old- 
fashioned  Southernwood  that  never  fails 
to  bear  its  impress  upon  us.  The  soft 
foliage  and  the  fragrance  reminds  us  ever 
of  the  country  and  its  peaceful  associa¬ 
tions.  The  species  stelleriana  is  some¬ 
what  more  refined  than  A.  Absinthium  or 
A.  Abrotanum,  and  it  is  really  a  very 
effective  little  plant  of  a  sub-shrubby 
character.  Its  fpliage  is  almost  pure 
white,  elegantly  cut,  and  fragrant,  a 
plant  that  may  be  welcomed  in  any  gar¬ 
den.  Cuttings  will  root  with  little  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  it  will  grow  in  a  dry,  rather 
poor  soil.  Heather  Bell. 
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Hybrid  and  Other  .  . 

Aquilegias. 


Some  Sorts 
To  Grow. 

These  graceful  spring  flowers  can  be 
easily  raised  from  seed  sown  as  soon  as  it 
is  ripe  in  pans  or  boxes.  The  seedlings 
must  be  kept  shaded  and  moist,  and  when 
large  enough  to  handle,  pricked  out  into 
an  old  garden  frame  or  a  bed  prepared 
in  a  shaded  part  of  the  garden,  where 
they  Gan  remain  until  early  in  August, 
when,  taking  advantage  of  a  cloudy  day, 
they  should  be  planted  in  their  permanent 
position  in  the  flower  border  where  it  is 
advisable  to  protect  them  from  the  heat 
of  the  sun  for  a  few  days. 

Aquilegias  growing  in  a  garden  are 
always  cross-fertilised,  so,  unless  the 
flowers  when  in  bloom  were  covered  with 
gauze  to  prevent  insects  reaching  the 
blossoms,  it  is  best  to  procure  seed  from 
a  thoroughly  reliable  seedsman.  Packets 
of  hybrid  Aquilegia  seed  can  be  bought 
for  a  very  small  sum,  and  if  properly 
treated  will  yield  a  quantity  of  beautiful 
flowers.  Seeds  of  the  many  different 
species  can  also  be  purchased  at  a  trifling 
cost.  Some  are  even  more  beautiful 
than  the  hybrid  Aquilegias,  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  they  are  also  more  delicate,  and 
should  therefore  be  planted  in  the  rock 
garden,  where  it  is  probable  they  will  re¬ 
ceive  more  attention  and  where  it  is 
easier  to  give  them  the  surroundings  they 
like.  These  are,  briefly,  sheltered  spots 
in  half  shady  or  northerly  positions  in 
rich,  deep,  sandy  or  gritty  soil,  which 
must  never  become  dry  and  yet  must  be 
thoroughly  well  drained.  Even  then  the 
majority  of  them  are  not  true  perennials, 
and  it  is  advisable  to  raise  fresh  seedlings 
every  year.  Aquilegia  chrysantha  is  an 
exception,  for  it  will  thrive  well  where 
many  others  perish.  A  native  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  the  flowers  are  primrose  yellow 
in  colour,  delicately  shaped,  and  with 
long  spurs.  It  is"  a  most  vigorous 
grower,  for  its  blossoms  are  often  over 
4  ft.  high.  There  are  some  fine  hybrid 
forms  of  this  variety. 

Some  other  beautiful  species  are 
Aquilegia  alpina  superba,  growing  one 
to  two  feet  high,  with  large  blue  flowers 
having  white  centres  and  short  spurs.  It 
requires  a  sheltered,  but  not  a  shady 
position.  Aquilegia  caerulea,  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  is  an  exquisite  blue 
and  white  flower,  two  or  three  inches  in 
diameter  with  long  spurs,  the  height  be¬ 
ing  from  12  to  15  inches.  Aquilegia 
californica  grows  three  feet  high  and  has 
red  and  orange  flowers.  .  Aquilegia 
glandulosa  is  very  difficult  to  grow  as  a 
perennial  in  England,  but  is  well  worth 
raising  from  seed  every  year.  It  has  ex¬ 
quisite  blue  and  white  blossoms,  with 
long  graceful  spurs,  and  grows  about  12 
inches  high.  It  comes  from  Siberia,  and 
moist  soil  containing  peat  and  silver  sand 
suits  it  best.  Aquilegia  Skinneri  grows 
two  feet  high,  and  has  yellow  petals  and 
long,  orange  coloured  spurs. 

Aquilegias  can  also  be  propagated  by 
division  of  the  roots,  which  is  best  done 
just  as  the  plants  are  starting  into  growth 


in  the  early  spring ;  on  no  account  should 
this  be  attempted  while  they  are  dor¬ 
mant. 

A.  C.  D. 

- HH- 

Hippeastrum  Mrs.  Carl  Jay. 

The  above  is  a  variety  of  the  old  H. 
reticulatum  which  bears  five  to  seven 
flowers  on  a  scape,  and  these  flowers  are 
beautifully  netted  with  pink  on  the  lower 
half  and  rose  on  the  upper  half.  The 
leaves  have  a  yellow  line  running 
through  them.  Award  of  Merit  to  Mrs. 
Carl  Jay,  Blandon  Hall,  Bexley  (gar¬ 
dener  Mr.  W.  E.  Humphreys),  who 
showed  it  at  the  R.H.S.  on  June  11th. 

Amphicome  Emodi. 

In  habit  this  plant  is  not  unlike  Incar- 
villea  Delavayi,  but  the  foliage  is  more 
refined  and  consists  of  four  to  six  pairs 
of  leaflets.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
a  raceme  on  the  top  of  stems  12  in.  high 
and  measure  somewhat  over  1%  in. 
across  the  blade.  They  are  pink  with  an 
orange  throat.  Award  of  Merit  to 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  on 
June  25th  by  the  R.H.S. 


-  Q.  W.  - 

Prize  Competitions. 


CENERAL  CONDITIONS. — Competitors  must 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular 
paid  contributors  to  THE  GARDENING 
WORLD  or  other  gardening  journals  are  de¬ 
barred  from  entering,  but  occasional  con¬ 
tributors  may  compete.  The  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  competitor  must  appear  on  each 
article  serrt  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right 
to  reproduce,  in  any  way,!  any  article  or  photo¬ 
graph  sent  for  competition.  The  conditions 
applying  to  each  competition  should  be  care¬ 
fully  read. 

WEEKLY 

PRIZES. 

A  PRIZE  OF  TEN  SHILLINGS  will  be  given 
for  the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  para¬ 
graph  or  article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but 
value  rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in 
making  *-’ae  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Com¬ 
petition,”  and  post  not  later  than  the  Monday 
folk  wing  date  of  issue.  Entries  received  later 
thin  Tuesday  (first  post)  will  be  left  over  until 
t>  ie  following  week. 

Two  prizes  of  2s.  6d.  will  be  awarded  each 
week  for  the  two  best  letters,  not  exceeding 
150  words,  on  any  interesting  gardening  sub¬ 
ject. 


RESULTS  OF 
LAST  WEEK’S 
COMPETITIONS. 

Some  of  the  best  papers  in  this  competition 
are  too  long,  and  we  desire  leadirs  to  keep 
within  a  column. 

The  prize  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “S.H.S.”  for  the  article  on 
“  Herb  iceous  Calceolarias  for  Amateurs,” 
page  434. 

In  the  Prize  Letter  Competition  a  prize 
was  awarded  to  “  C.O  ”  for  the  article  on 
“  Rehmannia  angulata  ”  ;  and  another  to 
“Frank  Starling”  for  the  article  on  “Budding 
Roses,”  page  430. 
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Effective - - 

Bedding. 


A  Round  Bed . 

With  the  bedding  season  here  aga  a 
hint  on  making  an  effective  display, in 
not  be  out  of  place,  as  it  is  surprmg 
what  a  round  bed,  for  instance,  witlthe 
aid  of  a  few  of  the  ordinary  becnc 
plants,  can  be  transformed  into. 

Supposing  the  bed  has  been  marret 
and  prepared  some  weeks  beforelod 
and  is  about  14  feet  across.  We  will  arj 
in  the  centre  and  plant  a  standard  Ich- 
sia,  about  \V2  ft.  high,  then  four  starnd 
Ivy  Geraniums;  two  Md.  Crozy  ancwo 
Mrs.  Hawley  would  do.  Then  a  rii  oi 
rather  tall  white  Geraniums  would  .me 
next,  followed  with  a  ring  of  the  vew- 
bedding  Calceolaria;  next  a  rin;  0; 
Henry  Jacoby  Geraniums,  and  em; 
eight  Campanulas,  intermixed,  the  cm- 
ney  Campanula  pyramidalis,  four  iue 
and  four  white  alternately.  Then  a  n? 
of  Crystal  Palace  Gem;  next  would  me 
a  ring  of  Coleus  Verschaffeltii,  vich 
should  be  kept  pinched,  so  that  it  wild 
not  flower  and  hide  the  Crystal  Pace 
Gem.  A  ring  of  Eulalia  japonicize- 
brina,  followed  by  another  of  Lot ia. 
and  edged  round  with  Alyssum  marieium 
would  complete  the  bed. 

The  bed,  if  carried  out  somewhat  ter 
the  above-mentioned  style,  would  be 
found  to  look  very  nice,  and  one  of  w  ch 
the  amateur  or  professional  might  ;ei 
proud.  Of  course,  if  all  the  plants  i:n- 
tioned  were  not  at  hand,  something  n  - 
lar  could  be  substituted,  but  the  urn 
thing  is  to  have  a  good  blend  and  i-s 
of  colour,  which  would  last  througi.n 
the  summer  months. 

If  the  bed  were  in  a  shady  pla<  it 
would  matter  little,  as  the  plants  wild 
do  in  a  shady  position. 

The  Campanula  pyramidalis  pit; 
used  in  this  bed  should  be  just  throng 
up  for  bloom,  and  they  would  be  fend 
to  look  beautiful  with  their  ground  ik 
and  other  plants  used  in  combinatic 
Albert  R.  Gom 
- - 

National  Rose  Societ. 


A  Letter  to  the  Editor. 

Sir, — The  spring  and  early  sumer 
have  proved  so  favourable  for  Rosesbi- 
year,  that  our  Exhibition  in  the  Ral 
Botanic  Gardens  on  Thursday,  July:b, 
promises  to  be  the  finest  the  Societyia; 
ever  held. 

I  am  sending  you  these  few  linesoi 
the  benefit  of  your  readers,  as  it  is  ch 
a  rare  occurrence  for  Rose  plants  to 
through  May  and  June,  as  they  have  <nc 
this  year,  without  their  growth,  and  >n- 
sequently  their  flowers,  receiving  a  i>rt 
or  less  serious  check  from  adverse  weaifi 
conditions. 

The  result  is  that  Roses  are  corng 
more  regularly  formed  and  more  lc-l> 
and  true  in  colour  than  I  ever  remenei 
to  have  seen  them  at  this  time  of  )pr. 

Edward  Mawley, 
Hon.  Secretar 


June  22nd,  1907. 
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Pink 


Mrs.  Sinkins. 


finks  are  now  in  full  bloom,  and  the 
p  scnt  is  also  the  time  to  think  of  pro¬ 
bating  what  new  plants  may  be  re- 
q  red.  As  an  edging  they  grow  so 
.  ivly  and  compactly  that  they  may  stand 
jj.d  for  two  or  three  years,  after  which 
s  usually  necessary  to  make  a  fresh 
1  dng,  in  order  to  rectify  the  straggling 
1  lit  of  the  plants  and  to  make  good 
i  at  gaps  may  have  occurred  amongst 
t  m  Pinks  are  not  so  liable  to  die  off 
;  Carnations  if  they  get  fair  treatment, 

I  1  this  is  the  reason  they  may  last  good 
f  two  or  three  years. 

The  habit  of  the  plants  is  so  dense,  that 
Vering,  although  possible  to  some  ex- 
t  it,  is  an  inconvenient  operation,  owing 
1  the  shortness  of  the  grass  and  the 
,  merous  stems  that  would  have  to  be 

I  ered  on  the  small  area  of  ground.  Of 
,  jrse,  when  used  as  an  edging,  layering 
.  uld  only  be  done  on  one  side  of  the 

ants.  When  a  large  number  of  young 
ants  are  required,  the  best  plan  is  to 
ike  up  a  slight  hotbed,  consisting  of 
out  q  in.  or  12  in.  in  depth,  of  ferment- 
manure  in  a  cold  frame.  This  is 
idden  down  to  make  it  last  well,  and 
tout  4  in.  of  light  sandy  soil  and  leaf- 
ould  is  then  placed  on  the  top  of  the 
anure  and  pressed  firmly  and  evenly. 
The  next  operation  is  to  take  off 
•althy  and  strong  cuttings  about  2  in. 

3  in.  long  and  to  remove  the  lower 
ur  or  two  of  leaves.  As  they  root  best 
om  the  joint,  the  cut  should  be  made 
irizontallv  with  a  sharp  knife  just  below 
e  joint.  The  cuttings  should  now  he 
bbled  into  the  sandy  soil  rather  thickly, 
■essed  firmly,  and  watered  to  settle  the 

II  about  them.  The  sash  should  be  put 
1  and  kept  closed  until  they  show  some 
gns  of  preparing  to  root  by  commencing 
>  grow.  When  this  stage  is  reached,  a 
ttle  air  should  be  given  at  the  top  by 
lting  up  the  sash.  Previous  to  this  the 
ght  should  be  shaded  during  bright  sun- 
line.  In  other  words,  a  mat  or  some 
ther  convenient  covering  should  be  laid 
rer  the  frame  when  the  sun  begins  to  get 
ofi  and  removed  again  before  leaving 
ff  work  for  the  day.  There  is  no  neces- 
ity  for  leaving  it  on,  however,  after  five 
r  six  o'clock.  The  shading  is  simply  to 
revent  the  cuttings  from  flagging  until 
ney  begin  to  absorb  sufficient  moisture, 
is  Pinks  delight  in  sunshine  and  plenty 
f  light  at  all  times,  except  when  newly 
lit,  the  shading  should  not  be  left  on  a 
ninute  longer  than  necessary.  As  the 
uttings  commence  to  grow  freely,  show- 
ng  that  they  are  rooted,  more  and  more 
ur  should  be  given  until  the  sashes  can 
ie  left  off  altogether. 

The  cuttings  should  be  ready  for  plant- 
ng  out  some  time  in  September,  either 
is  an  edging  or  in  beds  or  borders,  as 
he  case  may  be.  The  accompanying 
llustration  shows  a  very  good  use  to 
.vhich  Mrs.  Sinkins  is  often  put,  but  there 
are  several  other  fine  Pinks  which  can 
be  used  for  the  purpose,  though  white  is 
the  most  popular  and  most  effective.  All 
Pinks  are  deliciously  scented,  and  no¬ 


Pink 


Mrs.  Sinkins  as  an  edging  to  garden  borders 
and  walk. 


thing  makes  the  garden  so  cheerful  as  the 
colour  and  so  agreeable  as  the  scent  of 
Pinks  during  June. 

- - 

Cattleya  Mendelii  Francis  Wellesley. 

The  sepals  and  petals  of  this  fine  vari¬ 
ety  are  of  a  delicate  blush,  while  the  lip 
is  white  with  a  deeper  lilac  blotch  at  the 
apex.  An  Award  of  Merit  was  accorded 
it  by  the  R.H.S.  on  nth  June  when 
shown  by  F.  Wellesley,  Esq.  (gardener 
Mr.  W.  Hopkins),  Westfield  Common, 
Woking. 

Iris  paracina. 

The  .parentage  of  this  hybrid  was  I. 
sambucina  and  paradoxa.  The  falls  are 
nearly  black  with  white  radiating  lines 
and  a  central  cushion  of  fine  down.  The 
standards  are  dark  violet.  Award  of 
Merit  to  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  by  the 
R.H.S.  on  nth  June. 


- A  Variegated - 

Bellflower 


(Campanula 


balchiniana). 


The  above  thrives  best  when  given 
treatment  similar  to  that  accorded  C. 
isophylla  and  C.  garganica,  to  which  it 
is  related.  Not  being  completely  hardy, 
it  succeeds  best  when  given  cool  green¬ 
house  treatment.  It  would  also  succeed 
in  a  cold  frame,  because  it  would  be  shel¬ 
tered  from  the  effects  of  rain  and  snow. 
For  similar  reasons  we  think  it  would 
also  succeed  as  a  window  plant  suspended 
close  to  the  glass  in  the  same  way  as  C. 
isophylla,  C.  i.  alba,  and  one  or  two 
others.  All  these  are  plants  that  are 
easily  satisfied  in  the  matter  of  root  mois- 


Campanula  balchiniana.  MacZaren  and  Sons. 
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ture,  while  they  like  to  be  kept  dry  over¬ 
head.  That  is  the  reason  why  they  suc¬ 
ceed  and  flower  so  well  in  the  dry  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  dwelling-room  windows.  For 
draping  the  front  stages  of  greenhouses, 
cool  conservatories,  and  for  planting  on 
indoor  rockeries,  this  Bellflower  would 
also  prove  invaluable. 

Besides  its  blue  flow'ers  the  foliage  is 
attractive  by  having  a  broad  creamy- 
white  edging  to  the  leaves.  When 
grown  under  these  conditions,  that  is, 
under  glass  or  indoors,  the  stems  elon¬ 
gate  and  trail  to  some  extent.  This 
would  make  it  suitable  for  a  basket  plant, 
and  it  would  prove  a  neat  one.  The 
leaves  would  also  be  finer  under  protec¬ 
tion  than  in  the  open  air,  where  the  sun 
in  dry  seasons  would  be  a  little  too  severe 
on  the  leaves,  thus  spoiling  their  varie¬ 
gation. 

- - 

Spring  Bedding 

.  .  Among  . . 

Rockwork. 


A  year  or  so  ago  I  wrote  on  the  subject 
of  carpet  bedding  among  rock-work,  and 
now  1  am  able  to  make  a  few  remarks 
on  the  above  subject.  I  have  no  hesita¬ 
tion  in  saying  that  the  rockery  at  Wil- 
minster  Park,  at  the  time  of  writing,  is 
a  perfect  blaze  of  colour  of  every  hue  and 
shade.  Although  the  rockery  here  is  not 
very  extensive,  every  nook  and  corner  is 
occupied  with  some  form  of  spring  bed¬ 
ding  plant.  All  round  the  fountain  are 
beds  of  Wallflowers  of  every  variety  and 
colour,  these  being  well  intermingled, 
and  they  present  a  very  pretty  appear¬ 
ance.  The  higher  parts  of  the  rock-gar¬ 
den  are  arranged  in  small  round  beds, 
which  are  now  in  full  bloom,  and  contain 
the  following  among  other  subjects: — 
Clumps  of  Aubrietia,  red  and  white 
Daisies,  white  and  yellow  Violas,  Parrot 
Tulips,  Dielytra  spectabilis,  Myosotis 
(blue  and  white),  Narcissus  poeticus  or- 
natus,  Pansies,  Saxifragas,  Auriculas, 
and  a  great  many  more  too  numerous  to 
mention. 

It  seems  a  great  pity  to  have  to  replace 
the  rockery  with  summer  bedding  just  as 
everything  is  in  its  spring  beauty.  The 
higher  the  rock-garden  the  better  it  shows, 
especially  if  there  are  a  few  flowering 
shrubs  dotted  about  here  and  there  among 
the  rocks.  In  my  opinion  there  are  many 
unsightly  corners  that  might  be  beauti¬ 
fied  by  the  above  methods.  We  have 
tried  it  here  with  remarkable  success,  and 
the  reader  who  follows  the  example  will 
find  that  his  efforts  will  give  satisfaction. 
I  should  like  to  recommend  for  an  edging 
the  gold-edged  Polyanthus ;  this  looks 
grand,  as  there  is  always  a  profusion  of 
blossom.  There  is  a  great  saving  in  in¬ 
troducing  spring  and  summer  bedding  to 
rock-work,  and  the  plants  are  very  cheap. 

J.  Nibbs. 

- *+* - 

CHERRIES  are  very  cheap  in  London  this 
summer,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  cold  and 
cheerless  Aveather.  The  people  do  not  feel 
thirsty,  and  consequently  have  less  desire 
to  eat  Cherries  to  satisfy  that  desire.  For 
cooking,  however,  they  are  a  boon. 


PRIZE  LETTER  COMPETITION. 


Readers  are  invited  to  contribute  to  this 
column  short  letters  discussing  any  gar¬ 
dening  subject. 

Letters  should  not  exceed  150  words  each 


in  length,  and  must  be  written  on  one 
side  of  the  paper  only, 

T  wo  Prizes  of  2s.  6d.  each  will  be 
awarded  each  week  for  the  two  Letters 
which  the  Editor  considers  to  be  the  best. 


Peach,  Nectarine,  and  Cherry  Growing.  Culinary  Asparagus. 


I  have  found  a  remedy  for  the  complete 
destruction  of  insects  on  these  trees, 
after  many  years  of  labour  and  anxiety, 
and  it  is  so  simple  that  it  gives  pleasure 
now,  even  after  the  trying  spring  of  hav¬ 
ing  a  good  crop  of  fruit  and  wood  laid 
in  perfectly  healthy,  with  no  signs  of  a 
fly  or  any  other  pest.  I  should  be  glad 
to  show  them  to  anyone.  The  remedy 
is  a  canvas  sheet,  lined  inside  with  paper, 
tacked  over  one  or  two  trees  as  the  case 
may  be,  using  one  small  lamp  of 
Richards’s  X.  L.  All.  We  do  our  trees 
twice  and  have  no  further  trouble,  but 
great  pleasure. 

J.  Spreckley. 


Peaches  and  Nectarines  when  Grow¬ 
ing. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  bear  fruit  on 
the  previous  year’s  growth,  or  in  other 
words,  the  growth  that  is  made  now 
should  bear  fruit  next  year,  and  the  point 
to  bear  in  mind  is,  if  the  trees  are  neg¬ 
lected  when  growing,  very  little  fruit  may 
be  expected  next  year.  Spring  is  the 
most  important  of  the  two  prunings.  It 
will  be  found  that  a  shoot  throws  several 
growths,  when  two,  or  at  most  three, 
should  be  left,  one  at  top  and  bottom  and 
a  middle  one  if  thought  necessary,  the 
rest  being  rubbed  off  by  degrees  from  the 
top  of  the  tree  downward.  The  bottom 
shoot  is  the  most  important,  as  this  takes 
the  place  of  the  old  one,  which  is  cut 
away  in  winter,  the  upper  one  serving  in 
most  cases  to  carry  sap  into  the  fruit, 
without  which  it  will  not  come  to  perfec¬ 
tion. 


Surbiton. 


G.  Waller. 


The  Gooseberry  Caterpillar. 

Just  now  a  sharp  look  out  must  be  kept 
for  the  above  marauder.  It  is  a  very 
voracious  feeder,  and  a  few  of  these  pests 
will  soon  destroy  the  greater  part  of  the 
foliage  of  the  Gooseberry  or  Red  Currant 
trees  if  left  unchecked.  The  very  best 
remedy  is  to  hand  pick,  and  to  go  care¬ 
fully  over  the  trees  time  after  time,  so  as 
to  destroy  all  the  larvae  possible.  This 
year  they  are  very  late  in  appearing  (at 
least  such  is  the  case  in  my  garden)  so 
it  is  not  quite  so  easy  to  detect  them  ; 
but  a  sharp  eye  discovers  leaves  in  a 
mutilated  condition,  and  then  the  green 
backed  (not  green-eyed)  monster  comes  in 
for  attention.  As  the  fruit  is  large  and 
much  of  it  fit  for  use,  no  other  remedy 
should  be  tried  than  the  one  named 
above.  Remember  every  one  destroyed 
this  year  may  save  a  whole  family  from 
being  produced  next. 

Albert  A.  Kerridge. 

Chippenham. 


Of  late  years  there  has  been  a  lot  of 
trouble  by  the  above  being  spoilt  by  frost 
when  appearing  through  the  ground. 
Some  prefer  covering  the  young  plants 
with  litter  of  rough  hay,  but  by  so  doing 
an  enormous  quantity  gets  damaged  when 
removing  the  hay.  J  thought,  therefore, 
I  would  try  an  experiment.  As  soon  as 
the  crowns  were  visible  I  cut  them  as  long 
as  possible,  washed  and  tied  them  in 
bundles  evenly,  and  put  them  in  a  saucer 
with  a  small  quantity  of  water  sufficient 
to  supply  moisture  and  placed  them  in 
a  temperature  between  50  and  60  degrees. 
In  two  or  three  days  they  were  ready  for 
use.  This  is  a  far  better  method  than 
covering  with  litter. 

T.  Preston. 

Wilminster. 


Cucumbers  for  Exhibition. 

To  grow  nice,  straight  Cucumbers  for 
exhibition,  a  good  plan  is  to  select  the 
fruits  you  intend  showing  when  they  are 
about  two  inches  long.  Place  a  basin  or 
jar  of  water  beneath  the  fruits  so  that  the 
points  of  the  Cucumber  is  about  one  inch 
from  the  water  in  the  jar.  As  the  Cu¬ 
cumber  grows  keep  shifting  the  jar 
further  down  until  the  fruit  is  ready  to 
cut.  They  should  be  given  plenty  of 
heat,  moisture,  and  frequent  waterings 
with  manure  water,  and  the  fruits  should 
be  well  thinned  so  that  those  that  are  left 
may  have  every  opportunity  of  gaining 
size  quickly.  When  exhibiting  them  a 
box  should  be  made  an  inch  or  so  longer 
than  the  Cucumbers,  and  lined  with  pink 
paper.  The  Cucumbers  should  then  be 
placed  in  this  box  in  pairs  as  nearly  the 
same  size  as  possible. 

Kaffir. 


Culture  of  Richardia  africana  or  Arum 
Lily. 

This  note  is  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of 
amateurs.  In  the  first  week  of  June 
plant  in  lines  2  feet  apart  in  an  open  part 
of  garden.  Clean  all  dead  foliage  off 
and  water  in  dry  weather.  No  further 
attention  will  be  required  until  the 
middle  of  August,  when  they  must  be 
lifted  and  potted  off  firmly  in  a  mixture 
of  3  parts  loam,  1  cow  dung,  1  coarse 
sand.  Three  to  five  crowns  in  nine  inch 
pots  and  placed  in  lines  somewhere  where 
they  will  be  exposed  to  the  sun.  Water 
freely  in  dry  weather.  About  the  end 
of  September  remove  the  pots  to  a  cool 
greenhouse  or  dwelling-house  window, 
and  be  careful  with  the  watering  during 
the  winter  months.  Give  more  from 
March  to  May,  then  withhold  it  during 
the  latter  part  of  May,  just  before  plant¬ 
ing  out  again  in  first  week  of  June. 

T.  S.  Dick. 


Dumbartonshire. 
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Lobelia 


Kathleen  Mallard. 


A  Double 


Flowering  Variety. 


D.  V.  E. 

- - 

apaver  orientale  bracteatum  Jennie  Mawson. 

The  flowers  of  this  oriental  Poppy  are 
f  large  size  and  salmon  with  a  black 
lotch  on  each  of  the  six  petals.  Award 
f  Merit  by  the  R.H.S..  on  June  25th  when 
lown  by  Messrs.  Mawson  Bros.,  Win- 
ermere. 


when  the  leaves  die  down  in  summer  the 
ground  will  be  fully  occupied  with  the 
other  plants,  and  the  absence  of  the 
Snowflake  will  not  be  missed.  Another 
method  of  growing  it  is  to  have  clumps 
of  it  in  an  ordinary  garden  border  and 
sow  annuals  round  about  it,  so  that  when 
the  Snowflake  dies  down  its  place  will  be 
taken  by  the  annuals.  This  would  be 


be  necessary  to  keep  some  plants  healthy 
and  happy,  but  these  bulbs  are  very  ac¬ 
commodating  by  rooting  deeply  in  the 
soil,  and  thus  securing  the  necessary 
moisture  to  enable  them  to  make  good 
growth  and  flower  freely.  For  indoor 
decoration  the  plant  may  also  be  used  by 
cutting  the  flower  stems  and  putting  them 
in  glasses  of  water. 


Ihraley. 

July  is  the  month  in  which  to  sow 
hrsley  for  the  winter  and  spring  sup- 
Ijies.  Where  plenty  of  frames  exist,  it 
,  a  good  plan  to  sow  a  bed  the  length 
,  d  breadth  of  the  frame  or  frames,  to 
1  placed  thereon  when  bad  weather  ar- 
res.  Not  that  Parsley  is  a  tender  sub- 
t  by  any  means,  nevertheless  it  comes 
i  hand  much  better  during  frost  and 
fow  protected  thus  than  when  fully  ex- 
jlsed.  Sow  the  seed  in  drills  1  ft.  apart 
,  d  j4  in-  deep,  which  should  be 
tiroughly  watered  prior  to  sowing 
ould  the  weather  be  dry.  Parsley  is 
c'e  of  those  things  that  require  patience 
1  its  culture,  for  it  is  a  long  time  ger- 
nating.  When  sufficiently  strong,  thin 
( t  to  3  in.  apart,  transplanting  the  thin- 
1  lgs  if  necessary. 

L.  S.  Small. 

Beckenham. 


What  a  wonderful  reduction  in  price 
ace  this  time  last  year;  then  6d.  a  tiny 
ot,  now  about  is.  for  a  dozen!  Well, 
.e  man's  loss  is  another  man’s  gain  ! 

I  should  think  there  has  scarcely  been 
ch  a  popular  and  beautiful  plant  intro- 
iced  into  our  gardens  as  this  for  many 
■jars,  its  culture  (from  cuttings  only) 
■ing  easier  than  that  of  the  older  single 
iwered  form  (if  such  were  possible), 
at  what  I  do  wish  to  write  about  is  the 
■auty  of  this  Lobelia  grown  into  speci- 
ien  size  in  6,  8,  or  even  10  inch  pots, 
>tting  on  being  done  directly  one  size 
pot  gets  full  of  roots,  clipping  off  the 
ps,  and  flowers  until  a  compact  bush 
■me  10  inches  to  a  foot  in  height  is  the 
isult.  Neat  green  sticks  and  a  strand 
two  of  raffia  tape  keep  the  sturdy 
loots  up  in  an  orderly  fashion,  and  after 
e  final  potting,  allow  the  plants  to  grow 
id  flower  as  they  will.  And  this  they 
ill  do,  simply  smothering  themselves 
Uth  large  double  blue  flowers  for  weeks 
gether. 

The  only  hints  I  think  the  average 
j  ivice  may  require  is  to  keep  the  plants 
a  semi-starvation  state  when  wanted  to 
iwer ;  also  in  fullest  air  and  sunshine, 

-  it  is  such  a  subject  to  run  away  to 
rge  leaves  when  at  all  shaded  or  over 
d. 

Hanging  baskets  may  be  filled  entirely 
ith  this  Lobelia,  and  look  more  like 
rge  blue  “  air  balloons”  that  delight  the 
lildren  than  anything  else  I  can  think 


Tfye  Summer  Snowflake 


Summer  Snowflake  Leucojum  aestivum). 


Maclaren  and  Sons. 


(Leucojum  aestivum). 


Although  a  fairly  common  plant,  there 
is  still  room  for  the  extended  cultivation 
of  the  summer  Snowflake  which  blooms 
in  May.  It  is  a  bulbous  plant  of  extreme 
hardiness,  and  may  be  utilised  in  a 
variety  of  ways  for  the  decoration  of  the 
open  ground.  For  instance,  it  may  be 
planted  in  herbaceous  borders  in  clumps 
between  the  other  occupants,  so  that 


a  good  method  of  using  it  in  mixed  bor¬ 
ders  where  it  is  desired  to  keep  up  a  con¬ 
tinuous  display  during  the  summer  with¬ 
out  any  blanks  in  the  border. 

It  may  also  be  planted  on  the  rockery, 
as  the  accompanying  illustration  of  a 
plant  in  the  rockery  at  Kew  shows.  The 
bulbs  were  planted  on  the  face  of  a 
steep  bank,  where  much  watering  would 
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WORK  FOR  JULY. 


Feeding. 

The  present  is,  generally  speaking, 
about  the  time  exhibitors  begin  to  feed 
their  plants  with  weak  manure  water,  but 
in  many  places  the  growth  will  no  doubt 
be  unusually  rank  and  soft  owing  to  the 
dulness  of  the  season.  This  being  the 
case,  extra  manuring  would  do  more  harm 
than  good,  but  forward  plants  that  have 
firm  wood  will  be  all  the  better  for  a  little 
assistance  in  this  way  to  prevent  them 
getting  into  a  starved  condition. 

Possibly  the  best  form  of  manure-water 
is  that  made-  from  stable  drainings, 
diluted  to  the  colour  of  very  weak  tea. 
Sheep  droppings  also  make  a  very  potent 
liquid;  also  as  an  occasional  change, 
especially  in  hot  weather,  cow  manure. 
Soot  water,  too,  is  indispensable  as  a 
change  of  diet.  Where  a  tank  or  tub 
can  be  provided  with  a  dividing  partition 
of  perforated  zinc,  manure  water  can 
easily  be  made  by  putting  the  droppings 
into  one  side,  and  after  filling  up  with 
water,  dipping  the  clear  liquid  as  re¬ 
quired  from  the  other.  Failing  this, 
about  a  peck  of  sheep  droppings  may  be 
tied  in  a  bag  and  immersed  in  a  tub  or 
tank.  Horse  droppings  are  not  so  suit¬ 
able  for  this  purpose,  although,  as  before 
noted,  the  liquid  drainings  from  stables, 
piggeries,  or  cow-sheds  are  good  when  re¬ 
duced  to  a  suitable  strength.  The  grower 
must  of  course  use  his  own  judgment  as 
to  when  his  plants  require  a  little  assist¬ 
ance  in  the  way  of  extra  manuring,  and 
it  will  be  found  that  some  varieties  re¬ 
quire  it  much  earlier  in  the  season  than 
others.  Amongst  the  Japs,  such  kinds  as 
Mdme.  Carnot,  F.  S.  Vallis,  Mrs.  F.  W. 
Vallis,  W.  Wells,  and  others  of  a  soft  and 
rank  habit  of  growth  will  require  very 
little  feeding  until  the  flower-buds  ap¬ 
pear,  and  even  then  it  is  best  applied  in 
the  way  of  light  top-dressings  of  soil  and 
manure  milxed.  This  also  applies  to  the 
incurved  section  generally. 

Tying  and  Staking. 

The  tying  of  the  shoots  must  be  regu¬ 
larly  attended  to,  and  care  taken  that 
the  ties  near  the  tops  of  the  growths  are 
not  too  tight,  or  the  tips  may  break  off. 
Plants  intended  for  large  bushes  or  speci¬ 
mens  must  have  extra  sticks  inserted  as 
required,  keeping  the  growths  evenly  tied 
'tut  and  so  avoiding  overcrowding. 

Faking  the  Buds. 

The  backward  season  will  no  doubt 
cause  many  exhibitors  some  anxiety  as  to 
the  timing  of  the  buds  for  large  blooms. 
In  this  connection  it  is  a  pretty  safe  rule 
in  a  season  like  this  to  remove  all  flower- 
buds  of  the  incurved  varieties  appearing 
before  the  second  week  in  August,  the 
best  shaped  flowers  in  this  section  being 
produced  from  buds  taken  between  the 
20th  of  August  and  the  10th  of  Septem¬ 
ber.  On  the  other  hand,  if  any  of  the 


later-flowering  Japs,  such  as  Mdme. 
Oberthur,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Chry- 
santhemiste  Montigny,  Algernon  Davis, 
E.  J.  Brooks,  Marquise  Venosta,  Mdme. 

P.  Radaelli,  Mdme.  G.  Rival,  Mdme.  R. 
Cadbury,  Mrs.  Barkley,  J.  R.  Upton, 
General  Hutton,  Jumbo,  and  Bessie  God¬ 
frey  produce  buds  after  the  25th  of  the 
present  month,  they  must  be  retained  if 
the  blooms  are  required  early  in  Novem¬ 
ber.  The  taking  of  the  buds  must  in 
these  cases  be  done  gradually,  removing 
the  side  growths  one  or  two  at  a  time,  at 
intervals  of  3  or  4  days,  commencing  with 
those  nearest  the  bud  when  they  are 
about  half  an  inch  in  length,  leaving 
those  lower  down  the  stem  to  grow  some¬ 
what  longer  and  so  retarding  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  flower  buds.  These  latter, 
being  what  are  known  as  first-crowns,  will 
in  most  cases  require  a  little  manipula- 
.  tion  when  opening,  as  there  are  nearly 
always  more  petals  in  the  centre  of  the 
flower  than  will  develop  properly,  so  that 
it  becomes  necessary,  when  the  flowers 
are  about  half  out,  to  remove  some  of  the 
shorter  petals  from  the  centre ;  also  any 
hard  substance  that  may  have  formed 
there,  by  means  of  the  tweezers  or 
forceps. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mrs.  J.  Dunn,  Pres. 
Viger,  W.  R.  Church,  Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller, 
Mrs.  W.  Knox,  Miss  Olive  Miller,  Mdme. 
Gustave  Henry,  and  other  forward  varie¬ 
ties  will  jrroduce  second-crown  buds  in 
good  time,  and  the  development  of  these 
is  a  comparatively  easy  matter. 

The  heavy  rains  will  be  found  to  have 
had  a  bad  effect  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground  planted  with  early-flowering  kinds, 
consequently  it  will  be  necessary  to  keep 
the  surface  soil  stirred  to  ensure  best  re¬ 
sults. 

R.  Barnes. 

- f+4 - 

Potting  Roses. 

The  latter  part  of  July  is  the  best  time 
to  pot  up  Roses  at  present  growing  in  the 
open,  which  should  have  made  one  year’s 
growth  since  being  budded.  Take  the 
trees  up  carefully,  avoiding  breaking  the 
roots,  but  no  harm  will  be  done  if  they 
are  cut  with  the  spade  10  inches  from  the 
stem,  the  ends  being  afterwards  pruned 
with  a  knife.  Use  pots  6  to  8  inches  in 
size,  well  drained,  and  filled  with  a  com¬ 
post  of  rough  turfy  loam,  with  one  thumb 
potful  of  bonemeal,  and  two  of  wood 
ashes  added  to  each  gallon  of  same.  Pot 
firmly,  spreading  the  roots  out  as  much 
as  possible,  and  afterwards  plunge  the 
pots  out  of  doors  in  ashes  in  a  warm, 
sheltered  position  where  they  will  winter. 
In  spring,  when  the  young  leaves  appear, 
prune  the  strong  shoots  down  to  4  inches, 
and  the  weaker  ones  to  2  inches. 

Trebla. 

Manchester. 


The 

Barberries. 


Deciduous. 

The  wealth  of  material  included  in  this 
genus  of  plants,  combined  with  their 
great  beauty  when  in  flower,  demands 
for  the  Barberries  a  place  in  gardens  of 
even  moderate  pretensions.  It  includes 
both  evergreen  and  deciduous  shrubs,  all 
of  which  grow  freely  in  ordinary  garden 
soil. 

In  the  deciduous  section  Berberis 
Thunbergii  takes  front  rank.  Through¬ 
out  spring  and  summer  it  has  no  particu¬ 
larly  marked  features,  but  as  autumn 
advances  the  foliage  gradually  assumes 
rich  tints  of  purple  and  red,  finally  finish¬ 
ing  the  season  in  a  blaze  of  scarlet  and 
crimson.  Berberis  vulgaris,  which  is  also 
deciduous,  is  generally  grown  for  its 
bright  scarlet-orange  fruits,  which  are 
very  effective  when  seen  in  a  mass ;  the 
variety  purpurea  is  a  better  garden  plant, 
by  reason  of  its  dark  foliage. 

Among  the  evergreen  Barberries,  Dar- 
winii,  which  in  mild  seasons  begins 
flowering  in  February,  is  still  one  of  the 
.best.  The  flowers  are  very  rich  in 
colour,  borne  freely,  and  the  plant  is  also 
well  adapted  for  hedges,  and  in  cold  dis¬ 
tricts  makes  a  beautiful  wall  shrub.  I 
have  seen  it  ten  feet  high  in  the  North, 
trained  upon  a  wall.  The  flowers  are 
borne  in  drooping  bunches,  and  in  colour 
are  orange  yellow.  It  blooms  from  I  eb- 
ruary  to  May. 

Berberis  japonica  (Bealii)  is  also  early 
flowering.  The  habit  of  the  plant  is 
erect,  and  the  flowers  are  borne  upon 
erect  spikes  surrounded  by  a  rosette  of 
leaves.  It  flowers  yellow  during  April. 

Berberis  Aquifolium  (Mahonia)-  is  a 
splendid  plant  for  coverts,  and  is  useful 
also  in  the  garden.  The  flowers  are  yel¬ 
low,  and  appear  from  April  to  May.  It 
should  be  pruned  hard  back  to  from  nine 
to  twelve  inches.  When  the  flowers  fade, 
it  makes  a  good  edging  or  ground  mass 
plant.  If  growp  in  June  the  foliage  is 
beautifully  coloured  in  autumn. 

Berberis  stenophylla  is  an  evergreen, 
and  one  of  the  best,  the  arching  branches 
being  smothered  with  bloom  during  May. 
From  the  pendent  habit  of  the  branches 
it  shows  to  best  advantage  upon  banks. 

Berberis  Knightii  is  very  distinct  in 
foliage,  and  by  reason  of  its  spines,  the 
flowers  are  borne  singly,  like  tiny  yellow 
balls.  This  makes  fine  masses  when  kept 
about  two  feet  high. 

Berberis  concinna  is  an  elegant,  small 
evergreen,  the  spines  lending  it  a  silvery 
appearance.  This  is  a  very  distinct  Bar 
berry. 

Berberis  dulcis  nana  is  a  dwarf  form  ol 
the  type,  which  bears  small  drooping  yel 
low  flowers,  and  from  its  habit  of  growth 
it  is  well  adapted  for  rock  gardens. 

Barberries  generally  resent  transplant 
ing,  especially^  the  evergreen  section 
Planting  is  best  done  in  early  autumn  0 
late  spring.  Pruning,  where  necessary 
should  be  performed  immediately  the 
flowering  period  is  over.  As  a  rule  the; 
make  shapely  bushes  when  not  over 
crowded,  so  that  the  pruning  knife  it 
rarely  required.  T.  SMITH. 
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The - 

pierce  plower 

In  Greenwich  Park. 


(Tropaeoltim  speciosum). 

Various  popular  names  have  been  given 
to  this  plant,  including  Flame  Flower 
Nasturtium  and  Glory  ot  the  Highlands. 
The  plant  is  peculiarly  at  home  in  the 
Highlands  simply  for  the  reason  that  the 
climate  is  highly  suitable  to  it.  It  likes 
a  cool  atmosphere  and  plenty  of  moisture 
in  the  ground,  though  the  latter  should 
be  well  drained.  It  is  not  by  any  means 
a  bog  plant,  but  likes  plenty  of  moisture. 
For  this  reason  there  is  a  considerable 
difficulty  in  growing  the  plant  with  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  southern  counties  of  England, 
owing  chiefly  to  the  aridity  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows 
that  it  has  been  established  and  blooms 
successfully  in  Greenwich  Park  by  plant¬ 
ing  it  in  a  cool  situation  and  training  it 
up  a  fence.  Several  cultivators  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  country  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  selecting  a  shady  situation 
where  it  will  not  be  scorched  by  the  sun, 
and  in  other  cases  by  making  up  a  suit¬ 
able  soil  for  it,  so  that  the  creeping  stems 
or  rootstock  can  ramble  far  in  search  of 
moisture.  Those  who  would  like  to  try 
it  should  select  a  northern  aspect,  such 
as  the  north  face  of  a  fence  or  wall  that 
is  not  very  high.  Though  shade  from 
direct  -sunshine  is  desirable  in  the  South 
of  England,  light  is  also  very  necessary 
to  enable  the  plant  to  make  vigorous 
growth.  For  this  reason  high  walls 
should  be  avoided,  but  more  particularly 
in  situations  that  are  in  any  way  over¬ 
hung  by  trees. 

In  various  parts  of  Scotland,  including 
remote  and  out  of  the  way  places  in  the 
Highlands,  it  grows  like  a  weed,  even 
when  planted  in  sunny  southern  expo¬ 
sures  against  the  walls  of  houses.  For 
similar  reasons  it  would  also  flower  well 
in  Wales.  We  know  also  that  it  flowers 
splendidly  in  Ireland  planted  amongst 
shrubbery  and  in  various  other  situations. 
The  rainfall  of  Ireland  is  sufficient  to  en¬ 
sure  its  success,  and  where  it  succeeds  as 
it  should,  one  can  scarcely  imagine  a 
more  brilliant  blaze  of  colour  during 
August  and  September,  when  the  plants 
are  in  full  bloom.  Being  a  climber,  it 
requires  some  sticks  for  support,  but  this 
may  often  be  supplied  by  some  low  tree 
that  is  getting  shabby  and  over  which  the 
Tropaeolum  may  be  allowed  to  climb. 
Where  the  stems  are  not  too  numerous 
they  do  not  prove  injurious  even  to  Rho¬ 
dodendrons  and  other  shrubs  amongst 
which  it  may  often  be  seen  at  home  in 
various  parts  of  the  British  Isles,  but  par¬ 
ticularly  in  those  with  a  cool,  moist  cli¬ 
mate. 

- - 

Iris  caterina. 

Here  the  parentage  was  I.  cypriana 
and  pallida.  The  falls  are  blue,  netted 
at  the  base  with  a  yellow  beard.  The 
standards  are  nearly  orbicular,  of  great 
size  and  a  beautiful  soft  blue.  Award  of 
Merit  by  the  R.H.S.  on  June  nth  when 
shown  by  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons. 


The  chief  point  in  the  successful  cul¬ 
ture  of  Cucumbers  in  frames  is  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  growth  well  thinned,  as  over¬ 
crowding  is  fatal  to  the  setting  and 
ripening  of  the  fruit  by  obstructing  the 
free  access  of  light  and  air. 

Early  in  April  is  the  best  time  to  set 
a  young  Cucumber  plant  in  the  frame, 
which  should  be  prepared  in  March  with 
a  fresh  hotbed,  covered  with  a  layer  six 
to  eight  inches  deep  of  soil ;  this  is  best 
composed  of  two  parts  of  lumpy  fibrous 
loam  and  one  part  of  well  decayed 
manure,  with  a  potful  of  soot  to  each 
barrow-load  of  compost. 

When  the  young  plant  is  established  in 
the  frame,  pinch  out  the  point  to  induce 
a  break,  and  as  the  resulting  side  shoots 
usually  produce  a  fruit  at  each  of  the  first 
two  leaves  and  a  growth  bud  at  the  third, 
they  also  should  be  stopped  just  beyond 
the  third  joint.  If  the  successive  shoots 
are  also  treated  in  this  manner,  pinching 
each  off  one  joint  beyond  the  first  fruit, 
the  frame  will  soon  be  filled  with  healthy 
well-set  growths,  and  cutting  by  knife 
will  be  unnecessary,  except  in  removing 
barren  or  exhausted  growths,  and  for  cut¬ 
ting  the  crop. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  fertilise  the  blooms 
unless  seeds  are  required,  as  this  spoils 
'the  shape  of  the  fruit,  also  the  quality  is 
affected  owing  to  the  Cucumber  being 
more  seedy. 

Cucumbers  require  a  liberal  supply  of 


Summer  Treatment. 


water,  which  should  always  be  used  at 
the  same  temperature  as  the  frame;  dur¬ 
ing  the  growing  season  at  least  twice  a 
week  is  necessary  always  giving  a  good 
soaking,  driblets  being  worse  than  useless. 

As  regards  ventilation,  a  little  air  at 
the  back  early  on  bright  warm  mornings 
is  safe,  increasing  this  at  1 1  o'clock. 
Then,  after  giving  a  thorough  syringing 
with' tepid  water  at  from  2  to  4  o'clock 
(according  to  the  weather)  the  frame 
should  be  completely  closed  until  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day. 

Daily  syringing  is  very  important,  as 
not  only  does  it  supply  the  necessary 
atmospheric  and  leaf  moisture,  but  helps 
to  keep  troublesome  insect  pests  at  bay, 
which  when  once  established  are  very 
difficult  to  eradicate. 

As  each  fruit  sets,  place  a  piece  of  glass 
or  slate  under  it,  as  this  prevents  rotting, 
and  also  allows  free  access  of  light  all 
round,  which  gives  the  fruit  a  uniformly 
good  colour. 

When  the  plant  is  flourishing  thread¬ 
like  roots  will  appear  above  the  surface; 
over  these  sprinkle  a  little  fresh  warm 
soil  once  or  twice  a  week,  and  later  on 
in  the  season,  when  in  full  bearing,  a  top 
dressing  of  short  mellow  horse  manure  is 
very  beneficial.  Weak  liquid  manure 
may  be  applied  weekly,  as  this  helps  the 
late  set  fruit  to  come  to  a  healthy 
maturity. 

A.  E.  Yates. 


Cucumbers  in  Frames. 


The  Flame  Flower  in  Greenwich  Park. 
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Flowering  Trees  and  Shrubs. 
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How  to  Make  Shrubberies 
Interesting  and  Attractive. 
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6difopial. 


“£\d«sU^  Sw&ens  awd  Otfvess.” 

The  above  is  an  account  of  the  gardens 
at  ’‘Keys,”  Eversley,  and  others,  which  the 
author,  Rose  G.  Kingsley,  has  written. 
As  an  instance  of  how  great  things  may 
grow  from  small  beginnings,  she  tells  us 
that  it  was  a  wild  Rose  in  a  gap  that  de¬ 
cided  her  fate  eight  years  ago.  Every¬ 
thing  so  pleased  her  after  the  observation 
of  that  beautiful  wilding  that  she  bought 
the  land  of  the  meadow  just  beyond  the 
Rose  and  two  others  besides.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  course  the  book  must  tell  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  or  growth  of  this  garden  as  a 
result  leading  up  from  that  small  bent 
that  was  given  to  the  inclination. 

The  book,  after  dealing  with  the  making 
of  the  garden,  proceeds  to  speak  of  soils, 
planting,  pruning,  the  spring  garden  and 
its  bulbs.  May  garlands,  summer  garden, 
Rose  garden,  and  so  forth.  Necessarily, 
the  author  had  enemies  to  contend  with, 
and  these  are  dealt  with  together  with 
an  account  of  a  few  other  gardens.  The 
splendid  garden  of  Sir  W.  J.  Farrar  at 
Sandhurst  Lodge,  Berks,  comes  in  for  a 
chapter  under  the  heading  of  "A  Garden 
of  Delight.” 

The  book  contains  many  full-page  il¬ 
lustrations,  several  of  which,  and  one  in 
particular  of  the  blue  Nymphaea  scuti- 
folia,  refer  to  what  she  saw  at  Sandhurst 
Lodge.  The  book,  of  course,  is  written 
in  popular  language,  and  contains  many 
hints,  the  result  of  this  lady’s  experience 
in  her  own  garden  and  also  in  those  she 
visited.  The  book  is  obtainable  from 
Mr.  George  Allen,  156,  Charing  Cross 
Road,  London,  for  6s. 


Why  is  it  that  the  shrubberies  in  so 
many  of  our  gardens  are  so  lamentably 
uninteresting,  occupied,  as  they  are, 
mainly  by  varieties  of  the  Laurel,  Privet, 
Cypress  and  Holly,  when  they  could  be 
made  so  much  more  attractive  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  'a  selection  from  the  admirable 
flowering  trees  and  shrubs  at  our  disposal? 
Opportunity  should  be  taken  during  the 
present  spring  and  forthcoming  summer 
when  visiting  Kew  and  other  gardens  to 
note  desirable  varieties  of  these  subjects 
when  in  flower  with  a  view  to  extensive 
planting  in  the  fall  of  the  year.  The 
following  should  be  included  in  every  list, 
namely : — 

Small  Flowering  Trees. 

Prunus  Pissardi,  or  purple  leaved 
Plum,  is  most  valuable  for  decorative  pur¬ 
poses.  Acer  Negundo  variegatum  is  a 
variegated  Maple  contrasting  beautifully 
with  the  above.  The  Siberian  Crab  has 
white  flowers  and  yellow  and  red  fruits. 
Almond,  double  flowering,  both  pink  and 
white  varieties.  The  Bird  Cherry  has 
racemes  of  white  flowers.  Double  flowered 
White  Cherry  should  not  be  omitted. 
Robinia  hispida,  or  Rose  Acacia,  may  be 
included  if  a  position  sheltered  from  high 
winds  can  be  found  for  it.  Of  Crataegus 
or  Hawthorn,  Paul’s  double  scarlet  is  .a 
particularly  brilliant  variety.  Amelan 
chier  canadensis  is  covered  in  spring  with 
starry  white  blossoms. 

Flowering  Shrubs. 

Prunus  triloba  bears  charming  sprays 
of  pink  rosettes,  like  miniature  Roses. 
Berberis  Darwinii,  B.  stenophylla  and  B. 
Thunbergii  bear  innumerable  yellow 


Androsaces 


And  Drabas 


On  a  Westmorland 
Border  Facing;  South  =  West. 

On  -a  slope  facing  south-west  An¬ 
drosaces  flourish  in  our  sandy  hot 
soil.  Carnea  eximia  appeared  unex¬ 
pectedly  and  flowered  ;  it  had  apparently 
come  in  the  soil  among  some  other 
alpines.  Sarmentosa  and  sarmentosa 
Chumbyi  grow  here,  the  former  starting 
at  the  top  of  the  slope  has  reached  the 
bottom,  coming  down  like  a  waterfall, 
over  stones  and  little  boulders,  and  root¬ 
ing  its  long  shoots  all  the  way  down ; 
if  is  now  (May)  in  full  flower.  Last  year 
Laggeri  and  vitaliana,  one  pink  and  the 
other  yellow,  flowered  side  by  id-  in 
little  mats  of  colour.  All  these  seem  to 
be  quite  hardy  and  to  like  the  sand  and 
the  sun.  In  winter  they  are  only  pro¬ 
tected  by  spruce  boughs ;  but  Androsace 


flowers  in  spring  and  the  leaves  oi 
the  last  variety  particularly  are  gorgeously 
coloured  in  the  autumn.  In  every’  wav 
worthy  of  a  place  are  Spiraea  Thunbergii'. 
S.  prunifolia,  and  S.  Anthony  Waterer! 
The  first  two  have  the  appearance  of  a 
bush  covered  with  a  drift  of  snow.  Lilacs 
in  variety,  particularly  the  double  white' 
Marie  Lemoine,  should  be  planted.  Phila- 
delphus  grandiflora,  the  large  flowered 
sweet-scented  variety  of  the  so-called 
Syringa  is  one  of  the  best.  Cytisus  scop- 
arius,  C.  praecox,  and  C.  scopariu; 
andreanus,  the  yellow,  white  and  varie¬ 
gated  forms  of  the  Broom  are  choice  sub¬ 
jects.  Weigelas  or  Bush  Honeysuckles  ir 
variety  claim  a  place  in  the  shrubbery. 
Althaea  frutex,  bearing  Godetia-like 
blooms  in  late  summer,  is  a  worthy  addi 
tion  to  the  list.  Cydonia  japonica  is  the 
Japanese  Quince.  Daphne  Mezereum 
one  of  the,  earliest  shrubs  to  bloom,  ha; 
exquisitely  fragrant  flowers.  Ribes,  the 
familiar  flowering  Currants,  and  Forsvthin 
suspensa,  with  pendulous  sprays  of  golder 
bells  in  early  spring,  are  popular  flowers. 

Berried  Shrubs. 

These  are  very  attractive  in  the  autumn. 
Cotone, aster  Simonsii  and  Pyracanthn 
Lelandi  being  particularly  desirable 
shrubs. 

The  above  and  many  others,  if  judi¬ 
ciously  planted  with  occasional  evergreens, 
and  the  space  beneath  carpeted  with  fern; 
and  bulbs,  will  produce  a  charming  effect 
and  make  the  shrubbery  perennially  in¬ 
teresting. 

H.  F.  Porter. 

Southgate. 


lanuginosa  prefers  a  damper,  strongei 
soil,  and,  though  it  lives  and  flowers,  re 
quires  a  pane  of  glass  propped  on  stone; 
as  protection,  -in  winter.  Androsace 
coronopifolia,  an  annual,  sows  itself 
It  came  up  surrounding  a  bunch  0: 
Anemone  fulgens,  and  was  very  effective 

A  rare  Draba  bruniaefolia  grows  amon< 
the  Androsaces,  which  it  resembles  in  ap 
pearance,  and  Draba  pyrenaica  also  i; 
showing  its  pink  flowers.  Growing  in  the 
same  way  as  the  above,  and  by  their  owr 
arrangement,  Draba  aizoides  and  the 
Erinus  from  the  Roman  Wall  (hispani- 
cus  or  alpinus)  self-sown,  have  filled  uj 
all  the  vacant  places,  and  add  colour  tc 
the  scene. 

M.  V.  B. 

- - 

Lonicera  Maacki. 

The  above  is  one  of  the  upright  or  self 
supporting  Honeysuckles  which  produce 
a  great  wealth  of  pale  yellow  flowers  al 
along  the  last  year’s  shoots  and  on  the 
top.  Award  of  Merit  by  the  R.H.S.  or 
June  nth  when  shown  by  Messrs.  Jame: 
Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd. 
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Hybrids  of 

Nicotiana  affinis. 


sluch  has  been  written  in  the  gardening 
jLs  about  Nicotiana  Sanderae  and  its 
liorids,  but  1  have  not  seen  anything  so 
f  about  the  above  subject.  Of  course 
ej.ry  gardener  is  now  familiar  with  Nico- 
tna  Sanderae,  but  I  venture  to  think 
tit  the  affinis  hybrids  are  not  so  well 
|. own  nor  grown  so  much  as  their  merits 
Oerve.  The  individual  flowers  of  Nico- 
tna  affinis,  the  well  known  white 
tiacco  plant,  are  much  larger  than  any 
ciers,  and  the  hybrids  from  it  are  of 
i;  same  size  and  beauty,  and  take  after 
t :  parent  in  every  way.  Nicotiana  San- 
crae  is  very  variable  in  its  habit  of 
pwth,  but  this  is  not  so  in  the  affinis 
i  br'  Is.  It  is  most  valuable  for  pot  cul- 
t  e,  and  if  grown  under  cool  conditions 
t;  plants  last  a  long  time  in  bloom,  and 
; ;  admirably  adapted  for  conservatory 
;  d  room  decoration. 

The  seed  should  be  sown  in  shallow 
ns  any  time  during  March,  using  a 
!  ht,  sandy  compost,  and  the  pans 
aced  in  a  house  with  a  temperature  of 
!im  60  to  65  degrees.  They  will  soon 
rminate,  and  when  large  enough  to 
ndle,  prick  them  out  singly  into  small 
:ty  sized  pots,  and  encourage  them  to 
ow  by  damping  them  over  w'hen  it  is 
irm  and  bright. 

When  the  pots  are  full  of  roots,  trans- 
r  the  plants  to  six-inch  pots,  using  two 
.rts  fibrous  loam,  one  part  leaf  soil, 
.d  one  part  decayed  hot-bed  manure, 
th  just  a  little  sand  added.  The  soil 
ould  be  rough  for  this  potting,  as  it 
low's  of  better  drainage,  and  also  keeps 
eeter.  Return  the  plants  to  a  house 
ith  a  temperature  of  from  55  to  60  de- 
'ees,  and  allow  plenty  of  air  day  and 
ght  during  favourable  weather,  keeping 
e  house  well  damped  down  when  it  is 
irm.  Feed  the  plants  with  weak  man- 
-e  and  soot  water  about  once  a  week, 
hen  they  are  well  established,  and  they 
ill  not  need  repotting.  If  grown  in 
'O  large  pots  they  are  apt  to  make  too 
aich  growth,  and  do  not  flower  nearly 
>  well.  They  are  also  much  better  for 
flng  as  plants  for  room  decoration  if  not 
■rer  potted,  as  the  pots  can  easier  be 
pted  into  other  receptacles.  A  cool, 
saded  conservatory  or  greenhouse  will 
tit  them  well  during  the  hot  days  of 
immer,  but  if  in  flower  during  the 
Jtumn,  a  little  fire  heat  at  night  is  most 
meficial  to  them. 

As  regards  using  the  plants  for  outdoor 
feet  in  the  beds  and  borders,  a  few  words 
ay  be  of  use.  The  young  plants  may 
je  pricked  out  in  four  inch  pots  or  boxes, 
nd  when  w'ell  rooted,  planted  out  in 
lumps  of  nine  or  ten  plants  in  each,  or 
ccording  to  fancy.  The  soil  need  not 
e  too  rich,  but  plant  firmly  and  keep 
atered  until  they  have  made  a  good 
tart.  About  the  end  of  May  would  be  a- 
ood  time  to  plant,  as  then  danger  of 
:ost  is  nearly  over. 

They  are  most  useful  for  cutting  from, 
isting  a  long  time  in  water.  The 
olours  vary  in  all  shades  of  pink  and 
ed,  and  a  well  grown  batch  is  distinctly 
'leasing. 


— 

Tf?e  Doable  P^ock-Cress 

(Arabis  albida  flore  pleno). 

-  S 


The  double  form  of  the  well-known 
Arabis  is  also  known  amongst  the  French 
as  Corbeille  d’Argent  or  Silver  Basket. 
The  single  form  is  seldom  absent  from 
any  garden,  large  or  small',  but  the 
double  form  should  be  equally  common, 
as  it  is  of  the  easiest  cultivation.  It 
seems,  also,  to  flower  more  frequently 
than  the  single  form,  or,  at  least,  it  be¬ 
haves  in  this  way  when  young  plants  are 
employed,  giving  them  plenty  of  room  to 
make  fresh  g“owth. 

About  the  end  of  April  we  took  away 
some  plants  from  the  nursery  of  Messrs. 
Barr  and  Sons,  Long  Ditton,  Surrey,  for 
the  purpose  of  having  them  photo¬ 
graphed.  The  accompanying  illustra¬ 
tion  represents  one  of  them.  This  was 
done  about  the  end  of  April,  and  some 
of  the  plants  put  out  in  our  garden  con¬ 
tinued  to  bloom  for  some  time,  and  are 
norv  in  full  bloom  for  the  second  time  this 
year.  We  have  also  seen  this  double 
Rock-cress  flowering  in  September.  The 
double  blossoms  are  more  durable  than 
the  single  ones,  and  more  effective  in  a 
mass,  as  strong  spikes  give  the  idea  of  a 
double  white  Stock.  The  flowers  are  also 
sweetly  scented,  although  not  so  strong 
as  a  Stock. 


The  present  is  a  good  time  to  propa¬ 
gate  the  plant,  and  it  may  be  accom¬ 
plished  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  moist 
season  we  have  had  hitherto  is  favourable 
to  the  operation.  Half-ripened  shoots 
should  be  selected  about  3  in.  long,  and 
either  dibbled  into  the  soil  in  a  cold 
frame,  into  boxes,  or  pots.  The  latter 
may  be  of  various  sizes,  to  hold  a  num¬ 
ber  of  cuttings,  but  a  very  convenient  way 
is  to  dibble  them  singly  into  small  pots, 
plunging  the  latter  to  keep  them  moist 
in  a  shady  situation  out  of  doors,  or 
standing  them  in  a  cold  frame  where  the 
lights  can  be  kept  close  until  the  cuttings 
begin  to  take  root.  When  rooted  in  small 
pots  they  can  be  kept  until  wanted,  and 
then  planted  out.  Sandy  soil  should  be 
used  on  all  occasions  to  prevent  the  cut¬ 
tings  from  damp  till  roots  are  emitted. 

The  double  Rock-cress  may  be  put  to 
a  great  variety  of  purposes,  such  as  form¬ 
ing  beds  or  borders  or  edgings  in  the 
spring  garden.  Under  treatment  such  as 
we  have  mentioned  above,  it  will  flower 
twice  or  oftener  in  a  season,  but  if  al- 
low'ed  to  remain  in  beds,  or  as  an  edging, 
until  it  gets  crowded,  it  may  not  flower  so 
often.  The  cultivator,  however,  may 
note  that  it  will  flower  more  than  once 
a  year  by  giving  it  suitable  treatment. 


R.  Thatcher. 


Double  Rock-cress  (Arabis  albida  flore  pleno).  Maclaren  and  Sons. 
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The  Flower  Garden. 

Readers  of  these  notes  will  doubtless  have 
observed  that  I  cannot  abstain  from  refer¬ 
ring  to  Sweet  Peas. 

Sweet  Peas. 

Our  good  friend,  Mr.  G.  F.  Drayson,  and 
a  few  other  enthusiasts,  frequently  have 
something  to  say  respecting  these  flowers, 
therefore  I  am  sure  it  would  come  as  a 
relief  if  I  steered  clear  of  the  subject  for  a 
change  ;  but,  unfortunately.,  I  cannot,  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  the  weather  and  other 
things  have  treated  me  badly.  By  the  time 
these  notes  “appear  I  shall  have  a  few 
flowers,  but  only  a  few,  from  varieties  that 
are  naturally  vigorous.  But  happily,  Dame 
Fortune  has  not  treated  everyone  alike,  so 
I  have  been  able  to  have  Sweet  Peas  con¬ 
stantly  on  my  table  for  several  weeks  past, 
and  what  is  more  interesting,  the  flowers 
have  all  been  new  and  mostly  unnamed. 
New  Seedlings. 

Take  my  word  for  it,  there  will  be  a 
plethora  of  new  seedlings  at  the  R.H.S. 
Hall  on  July  16th.  The  new  seedling, 
George  Stark,  is  sporting  freely,  one  break 
being  a  close  approach  to  a  clear,  light, 
rosy  scarlet,  in  Spencer  form.  Another 
'wonderful  pink  to  be  looked  for  emanates 
from  Winchester.  Audrey  Crier  is  done 
before  it  appears,  for  Miss  Linzee  is  in  plain 
talk,  a  real  caution.  It  is -  curious  how 
different  is  the  growth  of  some  varieties 
from  various  seed  stock.-  Last  season  I 
saved  a  good  bit  of  my  own  selected  Coun¬ 
tess  Spencer.  I  foolishly  gave  away  the  lot 
entirely,  and  sowed  a  reliable  seedsman's 
strain  for  my  own  use.  The  result  is  that 
my  batch  is  wretched,  whilst  those  who  are 
growing  my  selection  report  tremendous 
growth.  I  can  only  assume  that  the  heavy 
soil  I  have  hitherto  grown  upon  is  well 
suited  to  seed  saving,  yet  strangely  enough 
my  own  saved  seed  is  usually  a  miserable 
sample  to  look  at.  The  same  thing  hap¬ 
pens  with  my  own  selected  Potato  seed. 
Curl  disease  is  almost  certain  to  appear 
among  bought-in  stock,  yet  anyone  to 
whom  I  have  given  selected  seed  report 
wonderful  results,  and  personally  I  have 
never  found  such  seed  to  fail  me.  I  am  no 
advocate  for  indiscriminate  seed  saving, 
but  must  confess  that  selection  done  with 
care,  brings  about  surprising  results  after  a 
few  years. 

Tying  and  Training. 

But,  harking  back  to  Sweet  Peas,  every¬ 
one  should  be  busy  tying  up  growths,  if  they 
require  it.  It  is  bad  policy  to  allow  the 
shoots  to  clutch  hold  anywhere.  If  the  plants 
are  in  clumps  the  growths  should  be  kept 
outside  the  sticks  as  much  as  possible. 

Insect  Pests. 

A  sharp  look-out  should  be  kept  for  green 
fly  attacks.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  is 
a  special  breed  of  aphis  for  Sweet  Peas, 
but  last  month  I  found  a  number  of  ex¬ 
ceedingly  Large  aphis  on  my  plants.  These 
pests  very  quickly  injure  the  young 
growths,  and  if  a  shoot  appears  to  be  stun¬ 
ted  and  pale  in  colour  at  the  tip,  a  search 
should  be  made  for  aphis.  Maggot,  too, 
is  terribly  destructive,  as  it  always  attacks 
the  young  shoots.  Spot  disease  is  getting 
about,  and  immediate  action  must  be  taken 
should  it  appear.  Picking  off  the  affected 
leaves  and  spraying  with  Bordeaux  is  the 


safest  remedy,  but  it  should  be  done  as  soon 
as  the  spots  are  visible. 

Rose  Budding. 

A  start  may  be  made  at  Rose  budding  if 
the  stocks  are  ready.  The  dwarf  stocks  natu¬ 
rally  do  not  need  to  have  strong  shoots  as 
do  standards,  because  the  buds  are  inserted 
very  low  down.  Standard  stocks  must  pos¬ 
sess  two  or  three  good  shoots  near  the  top. 
All  others  should  be  removed.  It  is  a  wise 
plan  to  bud  only  one  or  two  shoots,  reserv¬ 
ing  the  other  in  case  the  first  ones  fail,  which 
they  not  infrequently  do  when  inserted 
early.  I  have  been  more  successful  at  bud¬ 
ding  in  early  September  than  in  July.  One 
must  work  just  when  the  bark  will  move 
easily. 

Dahlias. 

Weeds  are  just  as  plentiful  as  ever,  and 
the  hoe  has  to  be  ever  at  work.  See  that  the 
soil  round  about  Dahlias  is  kept  loose  and 
free  from  weeds.  A  mulch  of  manure  will 
be  very  beneficial  now  that  the  plants  are 
growing  freely7.  Keep  the  main  stems  tied 
up  closely  and  loop  up  the  lateral  growths, 
so  that  they  do  not  get  damaged  by  wind. 
I  suppose  it  is  safe  to  say  we  shall  have  more 
wind,  sooner  or  later. 

The  Leaf  Mining  Maggot. 

The  leaf  mining  maggot  is  prevalent 
again,  I  find,  and  it  seems  to  be  quite  at 
home  on  Sweet  Peas  and  Chrysanth.  maxi¬ 
mum,  as  it  is  on  the  Marguerite.  There  is 
only  one  way  to  deal  with  them,  that  is  pick 
the  foliage  where  the  maggot  is  seen.  Some 
strong  smelling  insecticide  like  paraffin 
emulsion  will  scare  away  the  flies  that  pre¬ 
cede  the  maggots.  '  , 

Violas  and  Pansies. 

Cuttings  of  Violas  and  Pansies  may  be 
taken,  and  they  will  root  readily  if  shaded. 
Seed  of  Pansies  sown  now  in  boxes  will 
make  fine  plants  for  setting  out  in  the 
autumn. 

Carnations. 

Carnations  are  blooming  in  warmer  situa¬ 
tions.  See  that  the  stems  are  kept  well  sup¬ 
ported.  Keep  the  ground  well  hoed  and  en¬ 
courage  the  plants  to  make  grass  by  giving 
a  sprinkle  of  some  good  fertiliser  round 
the  roots.  Search  out  any  maggots  that  aie 
affecting  the  plants,  as  they  do  much  damage 
by7  boring  into  the  stems. 

Attention  to  border  plants  is  essential. 
Tying  up  and  the  removal  of  decaying 
leaves  and  flowers  go  a  long  way  towards 
keeping  the  plants  healthy. 

Seedlings. 

Seedling  Primroses  will  need  pricking  out, 
but  see  they  are  given  a  cool  place.  Such 
biennials  as  Wallflowers  and  Sweet  Wil- 


Watering. 

The  water-can  has  to  be  called  into  requi¬ 
sition  nowadays,  but  never  play  at  watering. 
The  man  who  sprinkles  with  a  rosed  can 
every  night  will  never  do  so  well  as  the  man 
who  gives  a  good  soaking  once  a  week. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

The  main  item  that  calls  for  attention  is 
the  destruction  of  insect  pests. 

Insect  Pests. 

Aphis  and  thrips  are  plentiful  everywhere, 
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the  latter  being  greatly  attached  to  the  Cur 
rant. 

Hoeing  and  Feeding. 

Keep  the  ground  well  hoed  among  th 
various  bushes  and  trees,  and  where  neces 
sary  give  plenty  of  water  and  liquid  manure 
Strawberries. 

Strawberry  layering  is  better  done  early 
as  the  plants  are  then  ready  for  earl- 
autumn  planting.  Never  overlook  the  fac 
that  young  plants  pay  better  than  old  ones 
Many  market  men  treat  Strawberries  en 
tirelv  as  annuals. 

Plums  and  Cherries. 

Wall  Plums  and  Cherries  will  be  needins 
a  little  pinching  back. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  should  be  thinner 
if  the  fruits  are  numerous.  Keep  al 
growths  well  in  their  places  and  remove  am 
that  tend  to  crowd. 

Wall  Figs. 

Wall  Figs  need  much  the  same  attention 
Plenty  of  liquid  is  desirable. 


The  Kitchen  Garden, 

This  is  an  interesting  place  just  now.  I 
may  not  look  so  bright  as  the  flower  garden 
but  one  has  a  comfortable  feeling  wker 
picking  Peas,  etc. 

Broad  Beans. 

Broad  Beans  are  later  than  usual,  bu 
they  have  made  great  progress  during  the 
past  two  or  three  weeks.  Where  they  havr 
a  tendency  to  fall  over  a  stout  string  shoulc 
be  run  down  each  side  of  the  rows. 
Runner  Beans. 

Runner  Beans  should  be  kept  to  theii 
proper  supports,  and  not  allowed  t< 
scramble  over  each  other.  Where  growr 
without  supports  constant  pinching  is  neces 
sary7. 

Celery. 

Celery  is  thirsty  stuff,  and  on  dry  soil; 
it  must  have  plenty  of  water.  Watch  foi 
the  fly  and  ward  it  off  by  spraying  with  tai 
water.  Later  batches  may  be  set  out  where 
Peas  have  been  cleared. 

Plant  out  more  winter  greens  wherevei 
space  is  available. 

Onions. 

Onions  will  appreciate  constant  hoeing 
and  a  dressing  of  soot  will  help  to  keep 
away  the  fly.  For  big  bulbs  liquid  manure 
is  essential  in  very  dry  weather. 

Carrots. 

Keep  the  hoe  going  among  Carrots,  ani 
see  that  the  soil  is  kept  over  the  crowns. 

Turnips. 

Turnips  must  not  stand  too  long.  Use  a; 
soon  as  fit. 

Vegetable  Marrows. 

Give  plenty  of  water  to  Marrows,  nov 
they  have  got  into  full  growth. 

Utilise  the  spaces  between  Celerv  rows  fo: 
Lettuce  and  other  quick  growing  crops. 

Horti. 


Feeding  Oleanders. 

The  Oleander  is  one  of  the  most  notoriou; 
gluttons  for  drink  that  the  greenhouse  con 
tains,  and  analyses  of  the  plant’s  constitu 
ents  show  such  an  alarming  amount  of  watei 
that  one  wonders  where  the  wood  comes  in 
But  something  a  little  stronger  than  watei 
is  also  relished  by  this  producer  of  beauti 
ful  blossoms,  and  whenever  the  manure  car 
is  in  the  greenhouse  it  should  always  pay 
its  respects  to  the  Oleander.  A  noticeabk 
peculiarity  of  the  Oleander  is  that  at  th< 
same  time  flower  buds  show,  leafy  shoot; 
commence  to  push  out  near  them.  Thest 


hams  need  an  early  shift,  so  as  to  prevent 
their  becoming  drawn  in  the  seed  bed. 


The  Amateur’s  Greenhouse 
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Jots  must  be  removed,  or  they  will  prob- 
1  v  cause  the  flower  buds  to  fall  off.  1  inch 
tfin  gut  when  quite  young,  and  thus  avoid 
r  mine  into  danger.  Although  the  Ole- 
]er  is  one  of  the  most  poisonous  plants 
1  ,wn  to  science,  yet  the  brown  scale  insect 
ids  it  delectable  and  safe  food.  Therefore 
int  for  scale,  and  see  that  their  repast  does 
:t  become  a  feast. 


I  rtilising  Melons. 

Melons  differ  from  the  majority  of  plants 
tit  the  hardening  amateur  handles  in  that 
|jy  require  artificial  intervention  in  order 
set  their  fruits.  Fortunately,  this  is  not 
.difficult  matter.  When  the  main  stem  of 
Melon  has  grown  a  few  feet  it  pushes  out 
le  shtots,  and  on  some  fine  morning  the 
jWer  finds  his  plants  ablaze  with  yellow 
iwers.  If  examined,  it  will  be  found  that 
use  flowers  on  the  side  shoots  have  a  good 
.zed  protuberance  beneath  them,  which  is 
eking  beneath  the  flowers  on  the  main  stem, 
he  former  are  the  female  or  fruit-bearing 
,wers ;  the  latter  are  the  male  or  fertilising 
owers.  To  effect  fertilisation,  pick  off  a 
lale  flower,  Up  its  centre  gently  on  the 
uimb-nail,  and  if  it  leaves  a  yellow  dust 
ehind  it  is  fit  for  its  fecundating  mission, 
'ear  away  the  outer  rim  of  its  yellow  en- 
elope,  and  place  the  remaining  central  part 
n  close  contact  with  the  central  part  of  one 
,f  the  side-shoot  or  female  flowers.  Give  it 
slioht  twist  and  withdraw  it.  If  possible, 
’our  or  six  flowers  should  be  fertilised  on  a 
liven  morning  or  in  the  course  of  not  more 
'han  three  mornings. 


Igapanthuses  from  Seeds. 

Amateurs  are  fond  of  experimenting,  and 
though  it  is  far  better  to  buy  plants,  yet 
seeds  of  Agapanthuses  may  be  sown  now  by 
those  so  inclined.  The  seeds  should  be 
placed  well  apart  in  a  pan,  the  seedlings 
pricked  out  into  small  pots  and  kept  grow¬ 
ing  all  the  winter  in  a  warm  greenhouse. 


Calceolarias. 

If  from  any  cause  the  June  sowing  failed 
another  sowing  should  now  be  made ;  in¬ 
deed,  a  sowing  at  this  time  often  gives  the 
best  plants.  If  delayed  after  this  date  there 
is  a  tendency  to  rush  the  seedlings  along, 
and  this  is  the  worst  thing  possible  with  the 
herbaceous  Calceolaria.  Moist,  cool,  semi- 
shady  conditions  are  what  the  plants  revel 
in.  If  the  first  sown  batch  has  come  up  too 
thickly  do  not  hesitate  to  thin  the  plants  out 
as  soon  as  they  can  be  caught  hold  of.  Se¬ 
lect  the  strongest  and  forwardest,  and  throw 
them  away,  as  they  are  generally  coarse 
growing  yellows,  of  poor  habit  and  little 
beauty. 


Peach  Trees. 

The  fruits  should  now  or  soon  be  colour¬ 
ing,  and  every  effort  should  be  made  to  get 
the  trees  clear  of  green  fly  before  this  de¬ 
sirable  event  occurs.  Once  colouring  starts 
it  is  folly  in  the  extreme  to  use  the  syringe, 
especially  if  the  water  is  at  all  chalky. 
Peaches  often  have  a  provoking  tendency  to 
expose  the  part  to  the  sun  wherein  colour 
is  not  essential,  i.e.,  the  base  that  takes  the 
stalk.  Sometimes  this  can  be  remedied  by 
re-tying  the  shoot  on  which  the  fruit  is  car¬ 
ried,  but  often  any  attempt  only  makes 
matters  worse.  On  no  account  must  the 
fruit  be  handled  roughly  or  nasty  bruises 
will  show  on  the  flesh  when  the  skin  is  re¬ 
moved.  A  simple  way  of  letting  sun  in  to 
fruit  is  to  pinch  off,  or  better,  tie  back  any 
leaves  that  obstruct  the  sun’s  rays. 

Tomatos  and  White  Fly. 

The  dry  conditions  under  which  Tomatos 
are  grown  admirably  suit  what  is  most  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  plant’s  worst  insect  foe,  viz., 
white  fly.  This  little  pest  hides  on  the  under 
sides  of  the  leaves,  whence  it  sucks  the  life 
juices  of  the  plant.  When  disturbed  by 
shaking  the  plant  the  fly  generally  flutters 
in  the  air  for  a  brief  space,  so  that  a  sharp 


watch  should  be  kept  when  tapping  the 
plants  for  fertilising  purposes.  Another 
way  in  which  the  presence  of  the  pest  is 
often  first  indicated  is  by  a  filthy  secre¬ 
tion  covering  the  leaves  of  pot  plants  grow¬ 
ing  beneath  the  Tomatos.  As  soon  as  a 
single  fly  is  seen,  thoroughly  vaporise  the 
house  with  one  of  the  excellent  fumigating 
compounds  now  on  the  market,  repeating  the 
vaporising  for  three  or  four  alternate  even¬ 
ings.  This  successional  vaporising  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  new  broods, 
which  hatch  out  in  a  few  hours.  A  Tomato 
pliant  badly  infested  with  white  fly  can 
never  be  profitable  until  cleaned. 

Isolepis  for  Shows. 

As  an  old  exhibitor,  I  cannot  help  noting 
that  present-day  amateurs,  and  even  profes¬ 
sional  gardeners,  sadly  neglect  Isolepis  gra¬ 
cilis  as  an  edging  plant  to  groups  at  shows. 
Taking  it  all  round,  I  suppose  that  no  finer 
plant  can  be  found  for  the  purpose.  To  get 
good  specimens,  my  practice  is  to  shift  good, 

‘  healthy  plants  from  3  to  4^-  in.  pots  about 
now.  The  added  soil  is  composed  of  half- 
decayed  dung  and  half  fine  loam;  or  I 
would  use  an  artificial  fertiliser  were  dried 
dung  not  available.  The  plants  are  well 
watered  and  syringed,  and  in  about  a 
month’s  time  are  given  one  or  two  pinches  of 
artificial  manure.  In  this  way  really  grand 
edging  plants  are  obtainable  for  the  mid  and 
late  August  shows. 

Sunnyside. 

Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

General  Remarks. 

The  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  outside 
govern  the  treatment  of  plants  in  our  houses 
quite  as  much  as  it  does  the  development  of 
growth  outside.  Our  inside  treatment  of 
Orchids,  being  purely  artificial,  in  seasons 
like  the  present  we  have  to  make  use  of  the 
artificial  facilities  at  command  in  order  as 
far  as  possible  to  develop  the  growth  of  the 
plants  in  our  charge  in  such  a  manner  as 
will  be  likely  to  promote  the  flowering  of 
the  plants  in  due  season.  The  loss  of  sun¬ 
light,  which,  I  believe,  has  been  pretty  gene¬ 
ral  throughout  this  country,  is  a  serious 
matter  when  we  have  among  our  Orchid 
families  several  tribes  and  sub-tribes  that 
are  essentially  sun-loving  plants;  and  it  is 
thus  somewhat  difficult  to  anticipate  satis¬ 
factory  flowering  seasons  without  sun-aid. 
Not  only  has  there  been  a  serious  want  of 
light,  but  the  temperature  remaining  abnor¬ 
mally  low,  growth  has  been  particularly 
slow,  and  in  consequence  many  of  our  win¬ 
ter  flowering  plants  will  have  lost  consider¬ 
able  ground  if  the  necessary  appliances  are 
not  at  command  to  counteract  the  conditions 
of  unfavourable  weather.  It  is  practically 
useless  to  lay  down  any  hard  and  fast  rules 
in  a  season  like  the  present.  It  must,  there¬ 
fore,  be  left  largely  to  the  discretion  of  the 
cultivator  as  to  what  methods  can  best  be 
adopted  to  help  the  plants  to  keep  in  season. 
I  will,  however,  offer  the  following  sugges¬ 
tions.  The  temperature  of  the  warmer  divi¬ 
sions  must  be  maintained  at  the  normal  de¬ 
gree  at  this  season.  We  have  thus  to  fall 
back  on  artificial  heat  to  a  great  extent.  I 
am  no  advocate  of  the  excessive  use  of  arti¬ 
ficial  heat,  and  therefore  to  use  it  at  a  sea¬ 
son  when  under  ordinary  conditions  we 
should  dispense  with  a  great  amount,  might 
appear  to  be  somewhat  inconsistent,  but,  un¬ 
der  exceptional  conditions  it  may  be  applied, 
and  with  a  want  of  bright  sunlight  and 
a  chilling  atmosphere  it  is  well  to  keep  a 
warmth  in  the  hot  water  pipes  that  will 
_  maintain  the  conditions  suitable  for  the 
growth  of  the  plants. 

Ventilation  must  also  be  done  with  dis¬ 
cretion,  and  the  advantage  of  heat  in  the 
pipes,  warming  the  cool  external  air,  as  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  house,  will  be  apparent. 


Shading;. 

The  growth  on  plants  in  a  season  like  the 
present  is  naturally  of  a  soft,  sappy  nature, 
and  therefore  more  liable  to  injury  from  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  sun’s  rays  than  would  be  the 
case  under  ordinary  conditions.  Thus 
while  it  is  desirable  to  take  full  advantage 
of  what  sunlight  may  yet  be  obtainable  in 
the  coming  months  care  is  necessary  to 
guard  against  disfigurement  and  loss  of 
foliage  from  the  effect  of  sudden  and  exces¬ 
sive  light. 

Damping  and  watering  will  require  care¬ 
ful  attention,  when  unavoidable  circum¬ 
stances  produce  soft  growths.  Plants  are 
always  more  liable  to  produce  what  is  known 
as  damp  spotting  and  the  black  disfiguring 
spots  on  the  foliage  when  growths  are  of 
a  sappy  nature  than  when  properly  ripened. 
It  is  well,  therefore,  to  see  that  the  plotting 
compost  becomes  reasonably  dry  between 
waterings,  for  there  is  nothing  more  in¬ 
jurious  to  plants  than  a  condition  of  stag¬ 
nation  at  their  roots.  The  atmosphere  also 
should  have  its  moisture  distilled,  so  that 
fairly  dry  conditions  may  prevail  by  the 
cool  of  the  evening,  and  when  the  lowest 
night  readings  of  the  thermometer  are  regis¬ 
tered. 

H.  J.  Chapman. 
- - 

Trapsplar?tir?g. 


Hints. 

Now  that  the  transplanting  season  is 
with  us  a  few  hints  as  to  the  best  methods 
to  follow  to  ensure  success  will  doubt¬ 
less  be  acceptable  to  many. 

The  first  consideration  is  the  condition 
of  the  land.  This  should  be  worked 
into  as  fine  a  condition  as  possible  and 
recently  watered,  as  young  plants  more 
readily  adapt  themselves  to  the  new  con¬ 
ditions  if  the  soil  is  moist. 

The  young  plants  should  be  removed 
with  a  good  ball  of  earth  loosely  adher¬ 
ing  to  the  roots.  Failing  this,  keep  the 
whole  plant  wet  while  out  of  the  ground, 
as  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  plant 
as  a  whole  transpires  moisture.  Inat¬ 
tention  to  this  fact  is,  I  think,  the  cause 
of  so  many  failures  to  rear  seedlings  that 
showed  promise  of  becoming  sturdy 
plants. 

The  best  time  to  plant  is  in  the  even¬ 
ing  of  a  cloudy  day,  after  rain  for  pre¬ 
ference,  but  never  in  the  daytime. 

Plant  deeply,  and  press  the  soil  lightly 
around  the  roots  and  stem  with  the  fin¬ 
gers  ;  to  be  sure  that  the  roots  are  in  in¬ 
timate  contact  with  the  soil.  It  is  a  good 
practice  to  pinch  off  a  few  of  the  leaves 
before  planting,  and  so  lessen  the  trans¬ 
piring  surface  and  allow  the  roots  to  be¬ 
come  firmly  established  without  undue 
strain  upon  them. 

After  planting,  water  copiously  and 
mulch  individual  plants  with  dry  earth 
or  manure  to  prevent  evaporation  till  the 
plant  has  “caught  hold.”  Shade  for  two 
or  three  days  with  slates,  tiles,  or  any¬ 
thing  handy,  placed  to  the  south  of  each 
plant.  F.  W.  D. 

- f+4 - 

The  Strawberry  Season. 

Fine  samples  of  Strawberries  are  now 
appearing  in  the  London  markets,  though 
sorpe  of  them  are  not  very  highly  coloured 
owing  to  lack  of  sunshine. 
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Alpines. 


During  May  and  early  June  the  alpines 
are  at  their  best.  I  wish  in  this  note  to 
draw  the  attention  of  alpine  lovers  to 
several  of  this  interesting  class  of  plants. 

Alyssum  speciosum. — This  is  a  new 
species,  and  is  typically  alpine.  It  forms 
a  low-spreading  mass  of  stems,  bearing 
dull  green  leaves  and  large  heads  of 
bright  yellow  flowers,  larger  than  in  the 
typical  A.  saxatile.  Growing  only  1  in. 
high,  it  is  therefore  very  valuable.  It 
prefers  a  dry,  sunny  position,  in  soil  con¬ 
sisting  of  threequarter  parts  broken  stone 
and  quarter  part  of  loam  and  leaf-mould. 
My  plants  were  raised  from  one  of  Messrs. 
Bee’s  id.  packets;  it  could  probably  also 
be  grown  from  cuttings. 

Iberis  gibraltarica. — This  is  one  of 
the  finest  of  the  Candytufts,  and  is 
perfectly  hardy  in  the  Midlands.  It 
grows  from  6  in.  to  9  in.  high, 
bearing  large  corymbs  of  white  flowers, 
sometimes  tinged  with  lilac,  and  re¬ 
mains  in  bloom  several  weeks.  Soil 
as  for  Alyssum  speciosum.  Propagation 
by  cuttings  in  very  sandy  soil. 

Androsace  coronopifolia. — Although 
only  a  biennial,  no  garden  should  be 
without  this  gem.  It  forms  rosettes  of 
bright  green  leaves,  from  which  rise  wiry 
stems  6  in.  high,  bearing  loose  heads  of 
pure  white  flowers  %  in.  across  on  very 
fine  stalks.  The  flowers  look  as  though 
they  were  floating  in  the  air.  It  flowers 
from  the  beginning  of  May  to  September, 
and  ripens  seed  freely,  which,  if  sown  as 
soon  as  ripe,  produces  plants  that  bloom 
the  following  year.  The  soil  should  be 
sandy. 

Ledum  buxifolium. — I  was  enchanted 
when  I  first  saw  this  little  vivacious  shrub 
in  flower  the  other  day.  It  is  evergreen, 
and  grows  about  6  in.  high,  the  stems  be- 


Article  Describing  Several 

Pretty  Plants 

Suitable  for  the  Rock  Garden. 

ing  covered  with  dark  green,  box-like 
leaves,  and  bearing  terminal  heads  of 
flowers  white  internally,  and  punk-tipped 
externally ;  the  buds  also  are  pink.  This 
lovely  little  plant  prefers  a  peat  soil  well 
drained,  but  moist  in  full  sun,  and  is  one 
of  the  dwarf  shrubs  which  should  be  more 
often  found  in  rock  gardens. 

DODECATHEONS. — Although  very  sel¬ 
dom  seen,  these  are  not  difficult  to  grow. 
They  form  rosettes  of  leaves,  from  which 
arise  stiff  stems  6  in.  to  1  ft.  high,  bear¬ 
ing  a  large  number  of  Cyclamen-like 
flowers,  generally  pinkish-purple  in 
colour  and  beautifully  marked  at  the 
mouth.  I  grow  D.  Hendersoni ;  flowers  in 
early  May,  rosy  purple  6  in.,  D.  Meadia 
at  the  end  of  May,  and  D.  integrifolium 
in  June.  All  succeed  in  a  north  aspect 
in  soil  consisting  of  threequarter  parts  of 
peat  and  leaf-mould,  and  a  quarter  part 
of  broken  stone.  It  is  easily  raised  from 
seeds,  and  flowers  in  two  to  three  years. 
I  have  at  present  a  pot  full  of  healthy 
young  seedlings  from  a  id.  packet  of 
seeds. 

Tiarella  cordifolia.— This,  often 
called  the  Foam  Flower,  is  now  in  bloom, 
and  its  floriferousness  is  wonderful,  the 
plant  being  covered  with  spikes  of  white 
flowers  with  orange  anthers.  It  seems  to 
grow  in  any  soil  and  anywhere,  but  pre¬ 
fers  shade.  Propagation  is  by  division 
and  from  its  runners. 

One  must  not  close  without  mentioning 
the  alpine  Phloxes  now  a  mass  of  bloom  ; 
these  will  flourish  all  the  better  in  full 
sun  if  a  little  peat  is  placed  at  the  roots. 
Thrifts,  the  alpine  Wallflower,  Arenarias, 
and  Aubrietias  are  also  all  combining  to 
make  one  more  and  more  the  slave  of 
these  bewitching  plants. 

E.  B.  Anderson. 


On - 

-  Watering  - 


Pot  Plants 
And  Gardens. 

This  is  a  very  important  operation  in 
connection  with  the  cultivation  of  plants, 
particularly  those  grown  in  pots,  for  there 
are  numerous  subjects  that  may  easily  be 
injured  or  even  killed  by  receiving  either 
too  much  water  or  an  insufficient  supply. 
As  a  rule,  soft-wooded  plants  and  all 
those  of  quick  growth  require  more  water 
than  those  of  a  slow-growing  or  hard- 
wooded  nature,  though  exceptions  may 
sometimes  be  found.  Seasons  of  growth 
and  of  rest  have  also  to  be  considered, 
and  the  supply  of  water  regulated  accord¬ 
ingly. 

Pot  Plants. — All  greenhouses,  large 
or  small,  should  have  a  tank  or  cistern 
for  the  storage  of  rain  water,  which  is 
generally  conducted  from  the  roof  by 
means  of  pipes  led  into  the  tank, ‘the 
latter  being  raised  a  little  from  the  floor, 


which  will  be  the  means  of  keeping  the 
water  about  the  same  temperature  as  that 
of  the  house.  Rain-water  is  undoubtedly 
the  best  for  plants  of  every  description. 

The  next  important  consideration  is  to 
find  out  when  a  plant  requires  watering. 
This  can  be  decided  in  one  or  two  ways, 
as,  for  instance,  by  observing  the  colour 
of  the  soil  on  the  top  of  the  pot  whether 
dark  or  light ;  if  dark  it  will,  in  nearly 
all  cases,  denote  that  the  soil  is  moist, 
and  that  no  water  is  required,  if  light  it 
will  generally  mean  that  the  soil  is  dry 
and  the  plant  may  be  watered.  Observe 
the  ground  out  of  doors  in  rainy  weather, 
and  again  when  it  is  d/y,  this  should  give 
you  an  idea  of  wet  and  dry  soils.  Where 
the  soil  cannot  be  seen,  the  pot  may  be 
tapped,  and  should  it  sound  as  if  the  pot 
were  empty,  the  soil  is  dry,  but  if  there 
is  little  or  no  ring,  the  soil  is  wet.  Fill 
a  pot  with  damp  soil,  and  another  with 
dry,  and  tap  both  and  observe  the  dif¬ 
ference.  When  quite  satisfied  that  the 
plant  requires  water,  give  it  a  good  soak¬ 
ing.  Should  a  plant  by  mistake  get  over¬ 
looked,  and  consequenlty  suffer  greatly 
for  want  of  water,  it  is  best  to  stand  it  in 
a  pail  of  water  and  keep  shaded  for  a 
time  till  it  recover. 


Time  to  Water. — In  summer  the  eve: 
ing  is  the  best  time  to  water,  as  then  tl 
soil  in  the  pots  has  a  better  chance 
getting  soaked  right  through,  and  tl 
plant  a  longer  period  during  which 
draw  up  the  moisture,  before  the  si 
dries  it  up  the  following  day.  In  wint 
water  is  best  applied  in  the  morning, 
that  the  dampness  arising  from  it  m; 
be  carried  off  during  the  day. 

Watering  Out  of  Doors.— The  nece 
sity  for  watering  out  of  doors  will  deper 
on  the  seasons  and  other  circumstance 
but  it  is  best  not  to  begin  the  operatic 
too  soon,  as  when  once  started  it  must  l 
continued  till  rain  comes.  In  the  ca: 
of  recently-transplanted  trees  and  shrub 
when  necessary  to  water  they  should  a 
ways  have  copious  supplies.  Mulch  tl 
surface  of  the  soil,  as  this  tends  to  pr 
vent  undue  evaporation,  a  point  whic 
also  applies  to  fruit  trees,  etc.,  in  a  di 
spell  in. the  summer.  When  found  nece 
sary  to  water  crops,  etc.,  out  of  doors, 
is  always  best  to  give  a  good  soakm 
once  or  twice  a  week  rather  than  t 
merely  sprinkle  the  surface  every  day  c 
so. 

H.  Ross. 


The  Yulan 

As  a  Wall  Plan 


(.Magnolia  conspicua). 

The  well-known  Magnolia  grandiflor 
is  now  so  generally  regarded  as  one  of  ou 
handsomest  wall  plants  that  little  nee 
be  said  respecting  it.  Magnolia  con 
spicua,  however,  though  more  often  foun 
growing  in  the  open  or  in  mixed  border 
than  on  walls,  is  equally  well  adapte 
for  the  latter  purpose,  being  both  hard 
and  free  flowering.  Unlike  M.  grand: 
flora,  which  is  evergreen,  with  its  flowei 
ing  season  from  July  to  September,  M 
conspicua  is  deciduous  flowering  whe 
leafless  during  the  early  spring  month: 
the  flowers,  however,  being  followed  b 
luxuriant  foliage  lasting  well  throughou 
the  summer  and  autumn. 

It  is  not  frequently  to  be  seen  excep 
in  more  extensive  gardens  in  the  country 
owners  of  suburban  gardens  having  in 
sufficient  room  for  planting  the  tree  i 
the  open.  Used  as  coverings  for  walls  0 
house  fronts,  however,  it  might  with  ad 
vantage  be  much  more  generally  planted 
for  there  are  few  things  more  effective  o 
which  would  give  more  pleasure  to  thei 
owners.  It  is,  moreover  excellent  fo 
town  and  suburban  gardens,  growing  an< 
flowering  with  the  same  freedom  as  th 
well-known  Wistaria. 

It  should  be  planted  in  the  autumn  0 
in  early  spring,  not  later  than  March,  ii 
a  sunny  position,  preferably  on  a  soutl 
or  south-west  wall.  Very  little  pruning 
is  necessary,  and  this  should  be  dom 
after  flowering,  merely  cutting  out  a  fev 
of  the  weakest  growths  and  otherwisi 
keeping  the  tree  in  shape.  This  Magno 
lia  is  not  very  particular  as  to  soil,  any 
thing  of  a  free  open  nature  suiting  it 
This,  however,  should  be  thoroughly 
drained,  anything  approaching  stagna 
tion  in  the  soil  being  fatal  to  its  well- 
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f  ine.  The  soil  should  be  enriched  at 
anting  time  with  an  admixture  of  rotten 
LureJ  taking  care  to  keep  it  from  1m- 
r ;diate  contact  with  the  roots;  it  must 
*;o  be  remembered  that  all  Magnolias 
A  Verv  impatient  of  root  disturbance. 

The  propagation  of  these  fine  plants  is 
,'ected  by  seeds  and  layering;  both  pro¬ 
ves  are,  however,  extremely  slow.  The 
I  tier  plan  is  to  start  with  fairrsized  plants 
1  rchased  from  a  reliable  nursery. 

F.  A. 

- 4~f4 - 


Horticultural  Societies’ 
Diary 

of  Forthcoming  Meetings. 
Abbreviations  used. 


-Association  H.— Horticultural 

.  t. — Amateurs  M.I. — Mutual  Improve 

i  r— Chrysanthemum  ment 

(..—Committee  meeting  m.m. — Monthly  meeting 

1, t— Cottage  or  Cottagers  S.— Society 

-District  w.m.— Weekly  meeting 

.-Gardening  or  gardener 

Thus  The  Templeton  G.  Am.  and  Cott.  M.I.H.S. 
rdenersj  Amateurs’  and  Cottagers’  Mutual  Improve- 
nt  Horticultural  Society. 


July. 

h.—  Horsforth  G.M.I.S.  (w.m.);  Sutton- 
in-Ashfield  H.S.  (m.m.);  Hast¬ 
ings,  St.  Leonard’s  and  D. 
H.M.I.S.  (m.m.). 

?h.— Gloucester  Rose  S.  (show) ;  Society 
of  Jersey  Gardeners  (m.m.);  Mil- 
ton  and  Sittingbourne  H.S.  (m.m.). 

th—  R.H.S.  great  exhibition  of  flowers 
and  fruit  at  Holland  House,  Ken¬ 
sington,  two  days  (9th  and  10th). 
The  private  gardens  of  Holland 
House  will  be  open  for  inspection. 

3th. — Croydon  H.S.  (show);  Southend 
H.S.  (show);  Formby  H.S.  (show); 
Ancient  Society  of  York  Florists 
(show);  Bath  Floral  Fete  (show,  2 
days);  Durham,  Northumberland 
and  Newcastle-on-Tyne  Incorpo¬ 
rated  Botanical  and  H.S.  (show  at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  3  days);  Lee 
and  Blackheath  H.S.  (show,  2 
days) ;  Hereford  and  West  of  Eng¬ 
land  Rose  S.  (show) ;  East  Anglian 
H.  Club  (m.m.);  Sheffield  Chy.  S. 
(m.m.);  Nottingham  and  Notts 
Chy.  S.  (m.m.). 

ith. — Eltham  Rose  and  H.A.  (show) ; 
Farningham  Rose  and  H.S. 
(show);  Helensburgh  H.S.  (show); 
Potters’  Bar  and  D.  Am.  Rose  S. 
(show);  Finchley  H.S.  (show); 
Westhere  H.S.  (show);  Epsom  H.S. 
(show);  Harrow  H.S.  (show);  Wok¬ 
ing  H.A.  (m.m.). 

2th. — Ambergate  Cott.  G.S.  (m.m.); 
Weybridge  and  D.  H.S.  (m.m.). 

3th. — Manchester  Botanical  and  H.S. 
(show) ;  Wood  Green  and  D.  Am. 
H.S.  (show  and  gala);  Leeds  Pax¬ 
ton  S.  (w.m.). 

- - 


-issochilus  gigantea. 

This  is  indeed  a  giant  for  the  stems 
I'hown  at  the  R.H.S.  on  the  25th  June 
I  vere  7  ft.  high,  although  not  fully  grown, 
j  Twelve  flowers  were  open  and  many  buds 
emained  to  expand.  The  petals  are 
jroadly  oval,  of  a  clear  mauve,  and  the 
ip  is  paler  and  tinted  with  blue.  First- 
-lass  Certificate  to  the  Hon.  Walter  Roth¬ 
schild,  M.P.  (gardener,  Mr.  A.  Dye), 
Tring  Park,  Tring. 


Layering  Strawberries. 

/  — ■  ^ 

Four  Methods  Described. 


Strawberry  plants  are  usually  in¬ 
creased  by  layering  the  runners,  which 
are  stalk-like  growths  produced  round  the 
plants,  and  at  the  end  of  each  of  which  a 
tiny  plantlet  will  be  found.  From  late 
June  to  early  July  is  the  best  season  to 
perform  the  work,  as  the  resulting  plants 
become  well  established  in  good  time,  and 
make  better  progress  than  those  rooted 
later,  but  a  little  discretion  must  be  used 
in  selecting  the  runners  if  a  good  crop  of 
fruit  is  desired  the  following  year. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  layer  runners  from 
barren  or  fruitless  plants,  even  if  they 
are  the  largest  and  most  vigorous  on  the 


into  the  soil  and  firmly  peg  them  down  as 
shown  at  B,  the  soil  round  about  being 
made  quite  firm.  The  best  of  all  methods  of 
layering  strawberries  is  to  peg  the  runners 
into  2 )/2  in.  pots.  Each  pot  should  have 
a  small  piece  of  turf  placed  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  and  be  filled  up  to  the  rim  with  a 
mixture  of  good  loam  and  leaf  soil.  The 
pots  may  either  be  plunged  in  the  ground 
as  at  C,  or  stood  on  the  surface  as  at  D, 
the  runners  being  pegged  into  the  soil 
and  made  quite  firm.  The  reason  for 
plunging  the  pots  is  that  they  do  not  get 
overturned  and  the  soil  does  not  get  dry 
so  quickly  as  when  they  stand  on  the  sur¬ 


Layering  Strawberries  ;  A,  ordinary 
runner  layered  in  a  -pot  plunged  in  th< 
plunged;  E,  runner  layered  in  a  small 

bed,  as  in  all  probability  the  resulting 
plants  would  also  be  fruitless,  the  good 
and  bad  points  of  the  parent  plant  invari¬ 
ably  being  transmitted  to  the  offspring. 
Four  or  five  runners  to  one  plant  is  quite 
sufficient,  and  the  remainder  should  be 
removed.  Many  runners  will  produce  two 
stolons  in  the  manner  shown  at  A  in  the 
accompanying  sketches,  but  second 
stolons  should  never  be  layered  when 
sufficient  “first”  can  be  obtained,  and  im¬ 
mediately  the  seconds  are  noticed  it  is  the 
best  plan  to  cut  them  off. 

The  runners  may  be  layered  in  several 
ways,  three  being  shown  in  the  sketches 
herewith.  The  most  common  method  is 
to  layer  the  runners  in  the  soil  of  the  bed, 
and  when  this  is  done  all  weeds  and  de¬ 
cayed  leaves  should  first  be  cleared  off 
and  the  surface  covered  with  a  little  good 
mould.  A  number  of  wood  layering  pegs 
or  wire  pins  should  be  procured,  and  the 
soil  underneath  each  runner  loosened  with 
a  handfork.  Press  the  selected  runners 


runner;  B,  a  runner  pegged  down;  C, 
ground;  D,  runner  layered  in  a  pot  not 
box. 

face.  Another  method  of  layering  is 
shown  at  E,  the  runners  being  pegged 
into  squares  of  turf  sunk  in  the  ground 
grass  side  downwards. 

Layering  being  completed,  the  runners 
should  be  given  a  good  watering,  and  the 
soil  afterwards  kept  in  a  moist  condition. 
The  runners  should  be  examined  occa¬ 
sionally,  and  in  five  or  six  weeks  they  will 
be  well  rooted  and  ready  for  severing 
from  the  parent  plants,  after  which  they 
should  be  planted  out  in  ground  that  has 
been  well  dug  and  enriched  with  manure. 

ORTUS. 

- - 

Cirrhopetalum  gracillimum. 

The  flowers  of  this  Orchid  are  of  small 
size  and  densely  arranged  in  the  form  of 
three-quarters  of  a  circle.  They  are  deep 
purple  with  an. orange  base  and  a  pink 
lip.  The  lateral  sepals  have  slender  tails 
2  in.  long.  Award  of  Merit  when  shown 
at  the  R.H.S.  on  the  25th  June,  by  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart. 
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Address :  The  Editor,  The  Gardening 
World,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may 
cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions 
should  be  as  brief  as  -possible  and  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a  separate  sheet 
of  papei  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make 
the  best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to 
prepare  and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline 
drawing  or  plan  of  their  gardens ,  indicating 
the  position  of  beds  and  lawns,  the  charac¬ 


ter  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall;  posi¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  garden ,  orchard,  etc.  The 
north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  over¬ 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  It 
should  also  be  stated  whether  the  garden  is 
flat  or  on  a  declivity,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  ma/ked.  Particulars  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soil  will  also  help  us  to  give 
satisfactory  replies.  When  such  plans  are 
received  they  will  be  carefully  filed,  with  the 
name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and  will  be 
consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an  enquiry 
is  sent. 


STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

1974.  Growing  Cinerarias. 

I  have  sown  a  small  quantity  of  good 
Cineraria  seed  and  it  is  just  coming  up.  I 
should  like  a  few  hints  as  to  its  future  cul¬ 
tivation.  The  fire  will  be  going  in  the 
greenhouse  when  the  cold  weather  sets  in. 
(Novice,  Middlesex.) 

When  your  Cinerarias  have  developed  the 
seed  leaves  to  the  full  size  or  produced  one 
small  rough  leaf,  you  should  pot  them  off 
singly  in  thumb  pots  and  return  them  to 
the  greenhouse,  or  if  you  have  a  cold  frame 
to  put  them  in  that  would  even  be  better. 
During  bright  sunshine  the  Cinerarias 
should  be  shaded  as  they  are  very  delicate 
in  their  younger  stages.  When  they  have 
made  a  few  leaves  and  the  roots  are  well 
round  inside  the  pot  you  should  repot  them 
into  a  size  larger,  either  long  toms,  that  is, 
pots  2^  in.  in  diameter  at  the  top,  or  small 
sixties,  according  to  the  vigour  of  the 
plants.  Return  them  to  the  frame  again 
and  keep  them  shaded  if  the  weather  is 
bright,  but  not  otherwise.  We  are  presum¬ 
ing  that  you  have  them  in  a  frame,  the  sash 
of  which  should  be  tilted  up  at  the  back  to 
keep  them  dwarf  and  sturdy.  Here  they 
should  grow  all  the  summer,  and  you  can 
repot  as"  they  fill  the  pots  with  roots,  but 
do  not  wait  until  the  plants  get  potbound. 
You  thus  see  that  the  method  of  growing 
Cinerarias  is  to  grow  them  cool,  shaded 
when  necessary,  water  carefully,  never  let¬ 
ting  them  get  dry  nor  sodden  and  to  repot 
into  a  size  larger  as  they  require  it.  This 
is  the  secret  of  growing  good  healthy  plants. 
About  the  end  of  September  or  when  frost 
threatens  they  can  be  taken  to  the  green¬ 
house  where  frost  will  certainly  be  excluded. 
The  temperature  must  not  be  high,  however, 
for  Cinerarias,  and  inside  the  greenhouse  the 
pots  should  be  stood  on  a  bench  covered 
with  sifted  coal  ashes  or  gravel,  if  possible, 
to  keep  the  pots  cool.  When  the  light  is 
failing  late  in  autumn  you  must,  of  course, 
keep  your  plants  as  near  the  glass  as  pos¬ 
sible.  You  should  try  and  get  your  plants 
large  enough  to  give  -them  the  last  shift  be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  September  and  you  will  be 
able  to  carry  them  to  the  flowering  season  in 
dull  weather  more  easily  than  if  you  re¬ 
potted  them  in  winter.  So  long  as  the  tem¬ 
perature  at  night  does  not  fall  much  below 
40  degs.  they  will  be  quite  safe.  We  should 
advise  you  to  keep  them  in  the  cold  frame, 
if  you  have  one,  as  long  as  possible,  but 
not  to  risk  getting  them  frosted. 


197  5.  Geranium  and  Petunia  for  Exhi¬ 
bition. 

I  have  a  small  specimen  of  silver  leaf 
Geranium  plant  9  in.  in  height  and  9  in. 
in  diameter  in  an  8  in.  pot.  I  have  also  a 
specimen  single  Petunia  in  the  same  size  pot 
and  the  same  in  height.  The  above  two  are 
required  for  exhibition  on  August  1st,  1907. 
They  are  both  in  a  cold  greenhouse.  Could 
I  increase  size  of  plants  and  foliage  by 
burying  the  plants  out  in  the  garden  '  up 
to  the  rims  of  the  pots  and  feeding  them 
with  weak  horse  manure  water  and  syring¬ 
ing  the  plants  every  evening'  in  order  to 
keep  the  foliage  clean,  or  keep  them  in  the 
greenhouse  and  feed  likewise  or  use  Clay’s 
manure  ?  Which  is  the  best  method  to 
adopt  ?  The  days  here  are  sunshineless  and 
accompanied  with  cold  north  winds  and 
heavy  rain.  (John  Coldstone,  Pembroke.) 

You  would  derive  no  advantage  by  placing 
your  Geranium  and  Petunia  out  of  doors, 
because  you  would  be  subjecting  them  not 
only  to  the  full  force  of  the  wind,  but  the 
temperature  would  even  be  lower  than  in 
the  greenhouse.  In  the  growth  of  plants  it 
is  necessary  to  have  light,  heat,  air  and 
moisture.  You  can  get  all  these  except  light 
and  temperature  in  a  cold  greenhouse.  If 
it  were  heated  you  could  readily  surmount 
the  difficulty  by  lighting  the  fire  during  the 
prevalence  of  cold,  wet  weather.  We  are 
still  hopeful  that  the  temperature  will  rise 
presently  and  your  plants  will  make  more 
progress  than  they  have  done  during  the 
past  four  months.  Keep  them  as  near  the 
glass  as  possible  in  the  best  lighted  posi¬ 
tion  and  give  them  plenty  of  room  to  en¬ 
courage  an  equal  growth  all  round.  Stake 
out  the  shoots  as  they  grow  to  allow  light 
to  penetrate  to  all  parts  and  make  the  leaves 
robust  instead  of  being  weak  by  shading. 
You  can  use  weak  horse  manure  water  and 
also  Clay’s  manure  alternately,  but  it  would 
be  quite  useless  to  give  the  plants  liquid  of 
any  kind  when  they  are  already  quite  wet. 
They  must  only  be  watered  when  the  soil 
is  getting  dry  enough  to  require  it,  other¬ 
wise  the  roots  will  soon  get  in  a  bad  con¬ 
dition,  and  the  leaves  will  turn  yellow  and 
fall  off.  We  have  known  amateurs  to  de¬ 
stroy,  such  hardy  things  as  Hydrangeas  and 
Fuchsias  by  over-watering  them  with  liquid 
manure,  thinking  to  stimulate  them  in  a  cold, 
wet  season. 

FLOWER  GARDEN. 

1976.  Seed  of  Alpines. 

Would  you  kindly  inform  me  where  I 
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would  be  likely  to  procure  the  best  selection 
of  alpine  seed?  Are  there  any  firms  who 
make  a  speciality  of  growing  them  for  seed? 
(J.  W.  S.,  Forfarshire.) 

'  We  do  not  know  that  anybody  makes  a  spe¬ 
ciality  of  growing  alpines  simply  for  the 
sake  of  seed.  The  demand,  we  believe,  is 
not  sufficiently  great  as  yet  to  warrant  the 
farming  of  alpines  for  seeds.  They  do  col¬ 
lect  alpine  seeds  largely  at  some  of  the  bo¬ 
tanic  gardens,  both  here  and  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  .  but  they  are  usually  for  exchange 
with  other  gardens.  Several  of  the  nur¬ 
serymen  who  grow  herbaceous  and  alpine 
plants  and  are  seedsmen  collect  seeds  from 
their  own  alpines  when  they  can  get  them. 
Seeds  of  various  things  are  offered  by 
Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London;  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd., 
Ware’s  Nurseries,  Feltham,  Middlesex;  and 
by  Bees,  Ltd.,  Wapping  Buildings,  Liver¬ 
pool.  The  best  plan  would  be  to  ask  for 
their  catalogues  and  select  what  you  want. 

1977.  Freak  of  Digitalis. 

We  have  in  our  garden  several  plants  of 
the  Digitalis,  which  are  now  in  full  bloom, 
but  one  of  them  has,  as  the  uppermost 
flower,  a  Canterbury  Bell  bloom.  I  should 
be  very  glad  if  you,  or  any  of  your  kind 
readers,  could  account  for  this  freak. 
(Charles  J.  Pitman,  Middlesex.) 

The  plant  you  speak  of  is  a  very  old  one, 
though  only  moderately  common  in  gardens. 
It  is  known  as  Digitalis  purpurea  monstrosa 
and  is  obtainable  from  seed.  About  80  to 
-90  per  cent,  of  the  seedlings  give  rise  to  a 
flower  on  the  top  such  as  you  mention.  It 
is  simply  the  case  of  one  of  the  flowers  be¬ 
coming  regular.  For  instance,  all  the  or¬ 
dinary  flowers  of  Foxgloves  are  irregular 
by  being  one-sided  with  unequal  lobes.  The 
top  flower  in  this  case  has  reverted  to  some 
former  stage  of  the  plant  when  the  lobes  of 
the  flowers  were  all  of  the  same  size.  This 
freak,  if  it  may  be  so  termed,  appears  in 
other  plants,  such  as  Linaria  vulgaris  and 
garden  varieties  of  Pentstemon.  The  plant 
by  some  chance  has  acquired  this  peculiar 
habit,  but  no  one  can  explain  why  it  should 
have  done  so. 

ROSES. 

1978.  Rose  and  Brier. 

I  have  often  heard  people  ,  speak  of  the 
way  of  telling  a  Rose  from  the  Brier  as 
being  ascertained  through  the  number  of 
the  leaflets.  They  tell  me  it  should  only 
have  five  on  the  Rose  and  seven  on  the  Brier. 
On  going  over  my  Roses  the  other  evening 
I  came  across  one  of  mine  with  two  buds  on 
a  branch  and  this  branched  as  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  sketch.  One  has  only  five  leaves, 
but  the  other  two  branches  shooting  out  of 
the  same  stem  have  seven  leaves.  On  the 
strength  of  this,  can  the  leaf  theory  stand 
good?  (W.  A.  Reeves,  Essex.) 

The  leaf  theory,  according  to  this  view, 
will  not  stand  good  in  all  cases.  The 
shoots  of  the  Rose*  1  are  usually  flower¬ 
ing  ones  and  have  only  five  leaflets 
to  a  leaf  as  a  rule,  but  if  a  strong 
sucker  were  to  rise  up  from  the  base 
of  the  Rose,  it  is  just  as  likely  to  have 
seven  leaflets  as  the  Brier,  that  is,  provided 
it  belongs  to  a  species  which  does  bear 
seven  leaflets  on  the  barren  stems.  Now,  as 
a  rule,  when  you  get  a  shoot  from  the  Brier 
it  comes  from  the  ground  and  is  consequently 
a  barren  shoot  or  sucker  which  would  flower 
in  the  following  season  on  branches  having 
only  five  leaflets  to  a  leaf  just  as  in  the 
garden  Rose.  You  thus  will  have  to  know 
where  the  shoot  comes  from  and  the  strength 
of  it.  If  it  is  the  Brier  the  leaves  will  be 
quite  different  in  size  and  shape  and  other 
particulars  from  those  of  the  Rose,  and 
you  will  have  to  distinguish  them  accord¬ 
ingly.  The  Manetti  stock  is  a  little  more 
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difficult-,  but  even  then  it  will  be  different 
from  the  Rose  upon  it. 

1979.  Rose  Leaves  Blotched. 

The  leaves  of  several  of  my  Roses  (out¬ 
side)  are  blotched  like  the  enclosed  leaf. 

I  shall  be  obliged  if  you  will  kindly  say 
the  cause  and  what  to  do  to  prevent  it.  The 
trees  are  very  vigorous  and  do  well  except 
for  this.  (Francis  Farrar,  Isle  of  Wight.) 

The  leaf  sent  us  was  affected  with  the 
Rose  leaf  black  blotch  caused  by  the  fungus 
Actinonema  Rosae.  It  is  fairly  frequent 
amongst  Roses,  but  beyond  disfiguring  the 
foliage  does  not  as  a  rule  do  very  much 
harm,  and  many  Rosarians  take  no  notice 
of  it.  If  getting  too  plentiful  the  best  plan 
would  be  to  burn  the  worst  of  the  leaves 
and  then  spray  the  remainder  with  a  dilute 
solution  of  copper  sulphate,  otherwise 
known  as  Bordeaux  mixture.  This  spray 
will  not  actually  cure  the  leaves  nor  kill 
the  fungus  already  in  them,  but  will  pre¬ 
vent  it  from  spreading  on  to  healthy  leaves. 
You  may  repeat  the  application  at  intervals 
of  ten  days  if  it  still  prevails  as  the  rain 
will  wash  off  the  fungus. 

1980.  Flower  Buds  Curling  Up. 

I  have  a  bed  of  a  dozen  Rose  trees  which 
I  planted  last  November.  The  buds  of  three 
of  them  have  now  curled  up  and  nearly  all 
fallen  off.  I  should  be  pleased  if  you  could 
fell  me  what  is  the  matter  with  them  and 
also  what  to  do  with  them.  Their  names 
are  Mme.  Vermorel,  Maman  Cochet  and  An¬ 
toine  Marie.  I  have  enclosed  some  of  the 
foliage.  (Bath,  Wilts.) 

The  leaves  you  sent  us  were  quite  healthy. 
The  flower  bud  seemed  to  have  met  with  an 
accident  due  to  outside  injury.  That  was 
the  cause  of  the  Rose  growing  all  to  one 
side.  We  carefully  opened  the  flower  and 
found  that  the  injury  did  not  go  right  to 
the  centre.  It  may,  therefore,  have  been 
due  to  the  lashing  of  the  flower  buds  against 
something  by  the  wind,  or  what  is  just  as 
likely  the  buds  were  penetrated  by  some  in- 
sect  in  the  early  stages  of  their  growth. 
The  damage  would  therefore  prevent  the 
bud  from  growing  equally.  There  were 
many  greenfly  on  the  specimen  sent,  and 
may  have  been  sufficient  to  cause  the  damage 
some  weeks  ago.  The  only  thing  you  can  do 
is  to  clean  them  by  using  some  insecticide 
such  as  strong  soap  solution,  to  which  some 
tobacco  water  is  added,  or  get  some  of  the 
useful  preparations  advertised  in  our 
columns.  If  any  of  the  shoots  are  lashing 
against  others,  stake  them  even  if  it  is  only 
temporarily.  Your  plants  may  not  yet  be 
quite  strong,  seeing  that  they  were  only 
planted  in  November,  but  as  so  many  people 
this  year  really  have  a  good  display  the 
failure  of  yours  cannot  be  due  to  that  unless 
they  were  badly  treated  in  the  process  of 
transplanting.  We  should  certainly  clear 
them  of  aphides. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

1981.  Climber  for  North  Aspect. 

I  am  almost  at  my  wits’  end  trying  to  get 
a  climber  for  my  arch.  I  have  tried  several 
things,  but  nothing  as  yet  has  succeeded.  It 
is  a  north  aspect.  Do  you  think  a  Peri- 
ploca  graeca  would  succeed?  As  a  sub¬ 
scriber  of  your  valuable  journal,  I  ask  you 
as  I  am  anxious  to  get  it  covered  with  some¬ 
thing  that  blooms  with  plenty  of  foliage  as 
well.  If  it  will  not  do,  please  tell  me  what 
would.  (Puzzled,  Lancashire.) 

We  are  afraid  you  are  working  under  dif¬ 
ficulties  in  trying  to  get  a  climber  to  flower 
well  on  a  north  aspect  in  your  smoky  dis¬ 
trict.  We  do  not  think  that  a  Periploca 
would  succeed  if  more  common  things  have 
failed.  Very  few  things  will  flower  well 
on  a  north  aspect,  as  they  all  require  sun¬ 
shine.  We  think  it  is  just  possible  that  you 


did  not  prepare  the  site  for  the  climber. 
Whether  the  soil  is  good  or  not  you  should 
take  it  out  to  the  depth  of  2^  ft.  and  about 
as  wide.  If  the  soil  is  good  you  can  then 
mix  it  with  some  fresh  material  and  return 
it  after  putting  some  brickbats  in  the  bottom 
for  drainage.  If  the  soil  is  altogether  bad, 
then  the  hole  must  be  filled  up  -with  good 
soil  obtained  from  elsewhere.  Climbers  are 
frequently  poked  into  a  small  hole  -without 
any  preparation  of  the  soil,  which  is  usu¬ 
ally  so  hard  that  the  roots  cannot  penetrate 
it.  Two  very  good  climbers  that  should 
give  you  foliage  at  least  are  the  white  Jas- 
minum  officinale  and  Hoheysuckle.  A  her¬ 
baceous  plant  that  dies  down  annually  is 
Polygonum  baldschuanicum  with  pinkish 
white  flowers  in  great^  abundance.  A  very 
fine  climber,  the  beauty  of  which  consists 
chiefly  of  leaves,  is  Aristolochia  Sipho, 
which  succeeds  admirably  in  a  shady  situa¬ 
tion  near  London,  but  so  far  as  we  are 
aware  has  not  yet  flowered.  Very  few  things 
will  flower  on  a  northern  aspect.  If  you 
succeed  in  getting  this  to  grow,  we  think 
it  will  please  you  for  covering  the  arch, 
even  although  it  does  not  produce  any 
flowers. 

1982.  Management  of  Japanese 

Dwarf  Trees. 

Could  you  oblige  with  a  few  hints  in 
next  issue  of  The  Gardening  World  on  the 
management  of  Japanese  dwarf  trees?  (J. 
C.,  Devon.) 

The  management  of  Japanese  dwarf  trees 
consists .  chiefly  in  giving  them  water  when¬ 
ever  they  require  it  during  the  growing 
period,  keeping  them  somewhat  drier  in  win¬ 
ter  and  keeping  them  properly  aired  and  ex¬ 
posed  to  light.  Those  which  are  evergreen 
must  never  be  allowed  to  get  dry  nor  suffer 
for  the  want  of  light  and  air  during  winter. 
They  would  succeed  in  a  greenhouse  even  al¬ 
though  there  is  no  heat.  The  chief  danger 
in  some  cases  would  be  the  breaking  of  the 
ornamental  pots  if  they  happened  to  get 
frozen.  They  do  not  require  repotting  as 
that  might  cause  them  to  make  too  vigorous 
growth,  thus  spoiling  their  dwarf  habit.  In 
the  case  of  deciduous  trees,  such  as  Maples, 
Oaks  and  Larches,  they  should  receive  simi¬ 
lar  treatment  to  what  you  would  give  Roses 
or  hardy  shrubs.  During  winter  they  would 
scarcely  require  any  water  if  plunged  out 
of  doors  amongst  ashes  or  amongst  dried 
Bracken.  If  you  keep  them  in  a  greenhouse 
it  would  be  necessary  to  see  that  the  soil  in 
the  pots  does  not  get  dust  dry,  otherwise 
man}'  of  the  roots  will  get  killed.  If  places 
on  the  plant  become  bare  and  you  can  get 
shoots  to  tie  down  in  such  places,  that  would 
improve  the  appearance  of  the  plants. 
Pruning  would  scarcely  ever  be  necessary. 

1983.  Propagation  of  Lupimis  ar- 

boreus. 

I  have  a  yellow  tree  Lupin  (Lupinus  ar- 
boreus  luteus),  which,  as  it  is  such  a  clear 
yellow,  I  am  anxious  to  increase.  I  have 
been  told  to  take  cuttings  as  that  is  the  best 
method  of  propagating  it.  If  so,  when 
could  they  be  taken  and  what  treatment  do 
they  require?  (A.  C.  D.,  Kent.) 

Take  cuttings  of  half-ripened  wood  of 
moderately  strong  shoots  any  time  in  July 
or  August  and  insert  them  firmly  in  pots  of 
very  sandy  soil.  Stand  these  pots  in  a  cold 
frame  or  cover  them  with  a  hand-light  or 
bell-glass.  Shade  the  glass  during  very 
bright  sunshine  for  some  time  until  the  cut¬ 
tings  commence  to  root,  then  give  them  more 
ventilation.  You  should  also  be  able  to  pro¬ 
pagate  this  plant  by  layering  the  shoots 
like  a  Carnation,  and  if  your  plant  ripens 
seeds  you  could  save  and  sow  them,  although 
they  would  not  likely  all  come  true.  Un¬ 
less  your  plant  is  a  darker  yellow  than  the 
ordinary  form  the  name  luteus  would  be 
superfluous,  as  the  wild  plant  has  pale  yel¬ 


low  flowers.  Cuttings  and  layers  are  the 
only  way  df  preserving  the  plant  true  to 
name  if  it  really  is  a  specially  good  variety. 

1984.  Vitis  inconstans  and  V.  quin- 
quefolia. 

Will  you  kindly  reply  to  the  following  : 
What  are  the  names  of  the  creepers  from 
which  the  enclosed  leaves  have  been  taken  ? 
Nos.  1  and  2  I  bought  for  Virginia 
Creepers.  No.  1  grows  very  close,  but  not 
very  high.  No.  2  is  more  open,  but  is 
grown  about  7  ft.  high.  Nos.  3  and  4  are 
also  stated  to  be  Virginian  Creepers.  No.  3 
has  been  taken  from  a  plant  in  a  pot  and 
No.  4  is  growing  up  a  wall.  Which  is  the 
Vitis  inconstans  (Ampelopsis  Veitchii)  and 
which  is  the  Vitis  quinquefolia  (Virginia 
Creeper)?  (Virginian,  Cheshire.) 

Nos.  1,  3  and  4  are  Vitis  inconstans.  No. 
2  is  the  Virginia  Creeper.  You  have  sent 
three  forms  of  leaves,  but  all  of  them  are 
really  obtainable  off  the  same  plant  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  stage  of  growth.  No.  4  is  the 
small  leaf,  which  is  usually  got  on  young 
plants  in  pots,  or  for  a  year  or  two  after  it 
has-been  planted  out.  No.  1  is  the  form  of 
leaf  after  it  has  grown  to  a  large  size 
covering  the  wall  of  a  house.  No.  3  may 
occur  on  any  part  of  a  large  plant  and  is 
sometimes  rooted  as  a  separate  plant  and 
sold  under  the  name  of  Ampelopsis  Roylei. 
Quinquefolia  means  five  leaves,  or  in  this 
case  leaflets,  and  that  applies  to  No.  2,  the 
Virginia  Creeper. 


FRUIT. 

1985.  Gooseberries  with  Growth  on 

them. 

I  enclose  a  piece  of  wood  from  Gooseberry 
with  fungus  growth  which  is  killing  all  my 
trees.  I  should  be  glad  of  information  as 
to  what  it  is  and  how  to  get  rid  of  it.  My 
trees  are  growing  underneath  Plum  and 
Apple  trees  in  a  south-east  aspect.  (J.  Gur¬ 
ney,  Hants.) 

It  is  not  exactly  a  fungus  which  is  grow¬ 
ing  on  your  Gooseberries,  but  lichen,  a  sign 
that  the  plants  are  not  thriving  well.  Are 
you  quite  sure  that  the  drainage  of  the  soil 
is  good?  If  it  is  wet,  it  should  be  drained 
in  the  autumn  or  winter.  You  could  then 
try  something  that  would  start  your  Goose¬ 
berries  into  fresh  life.  At  the  present  time 
you  might  give  them  a  dressing  of  nitrate 
of  soda  at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  per  rod.  When 
digging  in  the  winter  time  it  would  also 
be  advantageous  to  give  the  ground  a  good 
liming  and  you  might  even  make  up  a  thin 
wash  with  the  lime  and  syringe  the  bushes 
with  it  to  help  destroy  the  lichen.  In  some 
cases  it  has  been  found  a  good  plan  to  lift 
the  bushes  and  to  trench  the  ground,  manur¬ 
ing  it  at  the  same  time.  It  may  be  that 
the  soil  is  very  much  compacted  and  possibly 
damp,  thus  preventing  the  Gooseberries  from 
making  good  growth.  We  have  thus  sug¬ 
gested  drainage,  nitrate  of  soda  to  stimulate 
growth  and  the  transplanting  of  the  bushes 
in  order  to  get  the  ground  trenched. 

1986.  Strawberries  with  Mildew. 

Herewith  I  beg  to  send  three  Strawberries 

which  appear  to  be  affected  by  a  kind  of 
mildew.  A  large  number  of  the  fruits  on 
rnv  plants  are  similar  to  these,  and  I  should 
be  obliged  if  you  could  tell  me  the  cause  of 
the  trouble  and  whether  there  is  any  cure 
for  it.  (Ernest  J.  Elford,  Essex.) 

The  fruits  you  sent  were  affected  with  the 
Strawberry  mildew  (Sphaerotheca  Castag- 
nei).  There  is  no  cure  when  the  fruit  once 
gets  covered  with  the  fine  web  of  threads 
known  as  mildew.  Prevention  is  the  plan 
to  pursue.  In  the  case  of  all  plants  you 
intend  to  preserve  for  another  year  you 
should  dust  the  leaves  on  both  sides  with 
flowers  of  sulphur  and  quicklime.  Next 
year  before  the  flowers  on  your  pot  plants 
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expand  you  should  repeat  the  application  of 
the  above  remedy  at  intervals  of  eight  days. 
By  this  means  you  will  check  the  fungus 
and  prevent  it  from  getting  on  to  the  fruit 
even  should  it  get  more  or  less  established 
in  the  leaves.  You  should  also  maintain  a 
dry  atmosphere  in  the  house  during  the 
ripening  period  of  the  fruits.  No  doubt,  the 
wet,  sunless  weather  has  been  in  favour  of 
the  fungus  for  many  weeks  past. 


GARDEN  ENEMIES. 

1987.  Live  Object  on  Euonymus. 

The  enclosed  object  striped  with  yellow  I 
found  hanging  on  a  Euonymus.  It  seems 
alive  and  looks  very  much  like  a  wasp,  but 
it  has  neither  wings  nor  legs.  Can  you  tell 
me  what  it  is  and  if  harmful.  If  so,  how 
ran  I  get  rid  of  it  ?  The  leaves  of  some  of 
the  shoots  are  much  eaten,  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  any  head  or  mouth.  (S.  S.  D., 
Yorks.) 

The  specimen  was  the  pupa  or  resting 
stage  of  the  Gooseberry  Moth  (Abraxas  gros- 
sulariata).  The  eggs  of  this  moth  are  laid 
upon  various  bushes,  including  Euonymus 
japonicus,  the  Gooseberry  and  Currants, 
during  the  autumn,  say  some  time  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  The  small  caterpillars  that  are 
hatched  out  feed  for  a  time  on  the  foliage 
and  then  go  into  hiding  somewhere  amongst 
leaves  on  or  near  the  bushes,  remaining  here 
until  next  spring  ready  to  commence  feed¬ 
ing  again  when  the  leaves  expand  in  spring. 
Even  then  the  caterpillars  take  some  time  to 
reach  their  full  size  as  they  may  be  found 
during  March,  April  and  May  feeding.  The 
caterpillar  is  rather  conspicuous  if  you  make 
close  observations,  being  variegated  with 
black  and  orange  spots  and  pale  lines.  By 
going  over  the  bushes  at  intervals  you  would 
be  most  likely  to  discover  all  the  caterpillars 
that  are  feeding  and  have  them  picked  off. 
Those  that  escape  would,  of  course,  pass 
into  the  pupa  stage  like  that  you  sent.  The 
perfect  moth  comes  out  during  July  or  Au¬ 
gust,  and  may  be  found  flying  about  in  a 
listless  manner  according  to  the  habit  of 
this  moth.  It  is  white  and  beautifully 
spotted  with  black  and  orange.  You  have 
thus  three  stages  of  the  creature  which  you 
may  attack  and  thus  prevent  your  bushes 
from  being  eaten. 

1988.  Apple  Buds  and  Leaves  Drop¬ 
ping. 

I  should  be  much  obliged  if  you  would 
tell  me  what  is  wrong  with  my  Apple  trees, 
that  they  go  like  the  enclosed  and  the 
remedy.  (Fred  Stuart  Harris,  Norfolk.) 

Your  Apple  tree  has  been  attacked  by  the 
Apple  Sucker  (Psylla  Mali).  Towards 
autumn  the  insect  lays  its  eggs  on  the 
shoots  of  the  tree,  usually  towards  the  end, 
especially  where  there  is  something  to  hide 
or  shelter  the  eggs.  Here  they  stay  till 
spring,  and  then  hatch  out  into  small  in¬ 
sects  of  a  dull  grey-brown  or  black  colour, 
according  to  their  age.  By  way  of  preven¬ 
tion  you  could  cut  off  the  ends  of  the  shoots 
where  you  find  eggs  deposited  or  fixed. 
These  twigs  which  you  cut  off  should,  of 
course,  be  burned  to  destroy  the  eggs.  If 
on  young  trees,  which  you  could  not  afford  to 
cut  back  in  that  way,  a  good  plan  would  be 
to  scrub  the  young  twigs  with  a  half-worn 
brush  dipped  in  paraffin  emulsion.  It  should 
be  properly  made  so  that  there  would  be  no 
free  paraffin  to  damage  the  buds.  It  has 
been  recommended  to  wash  the  trees  in  April 
with  strong  soapsuds  and  tobacco  water, 
but  this  insect  is  very  difficult  to  destroy, 
and  the  chances  are  that  this  washing  would 
have  little  effect  upon  them.  Some  washes 
are,  however,  advertised  in  our  columns 
which  have  been  made  up  specially  for  deal¬ 
ing  with  creatures  of  this  class  and  similar 
ones.  You  can  thus  attack  the  creature  at 


both  ends  of  the  season,  say,  in  winter  and 
again  in  spring,  just  as  the  buds  commence 
to  open.  The  shoots  that  are  so  damaged 
as  the  one  you  sent  might  well  be  cut  off  and 
burned.  Even  after  reaching  us  it  was  still 
swarming  with  the  young  Apple  Suckers. 

1989.  Carrots  Turning  Yellow. 

Please  tell  me  the  cause  of  my  Carrots 
looking  so  bad  and  yellow.  Ten  days  ago 
they  looked  very  green  and  promising.  Now 
they  look  very  yellow  and  withering.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  know  the  cause,  if  there  is 
help,  or  do  you  think  they  will  get  over  it  ? 
(Cottage  Garden,  Essex.) 

Your  Carrots  have  been  attacked  by 
aphides  which  swarm  on  the  leaves  affected 
very  badly.  Some  of  the  older  ones  are,  in¬ 
deed,  white  with  the  cast-off  skins  of  the 
aphides.  We  think  it  is  still  possible  to 
save  the  most  of  your  Carrots  by  attacking 
the  aphides  vigorously.  This  can  be  done 
by  syringing  with  strong  soapsuds_,  together 
with  a  pint  of  tobacco  water  to  the  gallon 
of  soapsuds.  There  are  some  excellent  spe¬ 
cifics  for  aphides,  such  as  Abol,  Mo-Effic, 
etc.,  such  as  you  will  often  find  mentioned 
in  our  pages.  If  you  succeed  in  arresting 
the  multiplication  of  the  aphides  your  Car¬ 
rots  will  commence  growing  again.  See  that 
they  are  kept  thoroughly  clear  of  weeds  and 
properly  thinned.  This  will  assist  you  in 
getting  rid  of  the  aphides  by  leaving  little 
or  no  shelter  fox  them. 

1990.  Cabbage  Maggots. 

Will  you  kindly  give  me  the  following 
information  ?  I  have  a  plot  of  Cabbages 
being  taken  off  by  maggots  at  the  root.  Is 
there  a  remedy  for  this,  please?  Will  they 
also  attack  winter  Greens  that  I  am  now 
transplanting?  If  so,  what  can  I  do  to  pre¬ 
vent  them?  Will  gas  lime  worked  into  the 
soil  be  beneficial?  If  so,  when  shall  I  apply 
it,  and  how  much  per  rod  ?  (Beginner, 
Norfolk.) 

From  what  you  say  we  have  no  doubt  that 
your  Cabbages  are  being  injured  at  the  col¬ 
lar  of  the  stem  by  the  maggots  of  the  Cab¬ 
bage  Fly  (Anthomyia  Brassicae).  At  the 
present  time  you  should  soak  hot  lime  for 
twenty-four  hours  in  water  and  then  water 
the  base  of  the  stem  with  the  clear  liquid 
next  day.  Some  of  the  very  worst  of  them 
may  be  dug  up  and  burned,  to  destroy  the 
maggots,  if  they  are  so  bad  as  to  be  hopeless. 
After  the  Cabbages  have  been  cut,  then  all 
of  the  stems  should  be  carefully  lifted  and 
burned,  to  destroy  any  maggots  that  may 
still  be  in  them.  The  creature  passes  into 
the  ground  to  pass  its  resting  stage,  and 
you  may  find  the  little  cases  or  pupae  in  the 
soil  about  the  stems  when  you  are  lifting 
the  Cabbages.  Strong  brine  has  also  been 
used  for  watering  the  base  of  the  stem  to 
destroy  the  maggots.  Do  not  use  gas  lime 
on  soil  in  which  plants  are  growing.  In¬ 
deed,  nothing  should  be  sown  or  planted  on 
soil  that  has  been  treated  with  gas  lime  for 
six  or  eight  weeks  afterwards.  You  can 
only  use  it,  therefore,  in  the  autumn  or 
early  winter  when  trenching  the  ground. 
This  act  of  trenching  will  get  rid  of  many 
of  the  flies  by  burying  the  pupae  too  deeply 
in  the  soil.  Two  layers  of  gas  lime  may  be 
used.  There  is  no  particular  quantity  that 
may  be  employed,  but  you  could  use  42  lbs. 
to  the  rod  by  putting  a  layer  of  lime  over 
the  first  spit,  likewise  over  the  succeeding 
spits  in  trenching.  In  the  case  of  healthy 
plants  that  will  presently  give  you  Cabbages 
to  cut,  it  would  be  worth  your  while  to  scrape 
away  the  soil  with  your  fingers  and  pick 
out  as  many  of  the  maggots  as  you  can  and 
destroy  them.  -They  do  attack  winter  greens. 


SOILS  AND  MANURES. 

1991.  Leather  as  a  Fertiliser. 

I  have  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  quan¬ 


tity  of  dust  from  leather  out  of  a  boot 
manufactory.  I  would  be  very  pleased  if 
you  would  inform  me  if  it  is  of  any  use  as  a 
fertiliser.  I  may  mention  that  it  is  of  a 
light  brown  or  cinnamon  colour,  but  when 
exposed  to  the  sun  and  rain  it  changes  to 
black.  If  it  is  of  any  use,  I  should  be 
pleased  to  knoyr  about  what  the  value  would 
be.  (Leather,  Middlesex.) 

Leather  is  of  similar  value  to  hair,  fur 
and  wool  as  a  fertiliser.  It  contains  nitro¬ 
gen,  but  in  the  form  of  leather  would  take 
a  long  time  to  yield  up  this  nitrogen.  You 
speak  of  leather  dust,  which  would  be  very 
nearly  like  the  commercial  article  known  as 
leather  meal,  which  is  ground  up  finely  on 
purpose  as  a  manure.  It  is  of  somewhat 
less  manurial  value  than  nitrate  of  soda 
or  ammonium  sulphate,  even  when  finely- 
ground  and  subjected  to  steaming,  so  that 
you  should  get  it  for  a  price  considerably 
less  than  nitrate  of  soda.  The  average  price 
of  nitrate  of  soda  would  vary  from  9s.  6d. 
to  10s.  per  hundredweight,  so  that  if  you 
calculate  two-thirds  of  the  value,  that  would 
be  from  6s.  4d.  to  6s.  8d.  per  hundredweight. 
The  leather  dust  not  being  subjected  to  any 
special  process  should  be  obtainable  at  some¬ 
what  smaller  price  than  the  last  named. 

1992.  Manures  for  Celery. 

Would  you  kindly  inform  me  if  any  of 
these  chem-cals  are  useful  for  celery  : — Sul¬ 
phate  of  potash,  liquid  ammonia  and  nitrate 
of  soda.  If  not,  what  would  be  the  best 
to  bring  them  on?  (Reader  of  the  “G.W.”) 

As  a  stimulant,  either  the  liquid  ammonia 
or  nitrate  of  soda  would  be  more  effective 
than  the  other  manure  you  mention.  As  the 
liquid  ammonia  may  not  be  of  known 
strength,  it  might  be  somewhat  risky  to  use 
unless  you  dilute  it  very  much.  You  could, 
however,  more  safely  employ  nitrate  of  soda 
at  the  rate  of  i-oz.  to  the  gallon  of  water. 
Both  of  these  latter  manures  owe  their  value 
to  the  presence  of  nitrogen,  which  is  a  stimu¬ 
lant  to  vegetative  growth. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

1993.  Price  List  of  Cacti. 

I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  would  let 
me  know  through  the  medium  of  your  paper 
the  names  and  addresses  of  firms  who  issue 
price  lists  of  Cacti.  I  have  already  tried 
several  places,  but  have  been  unable  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  list  of  any  sort.  (W.  B.,  London.) 

No  one,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  issues  a 
special  list  of  Cacti  in  this  country,  though 
several  of  the  nurserymen  grow  Cacti  in 
greater  or  less  numbers.  Messrs.  Veitch  and 
Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  grow  a  number  of  Cacti, 
and  M.  Franz  de  Laet,  Contich,  Antwerp, 
Belgium,  issues  a  catalogue  almost  entirely 
devoted  to  Cacti  and  other  succulent  plants. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS. 

(Bell  Flower)  The  Corn  Cockle  (Lychnis 
Githago).  It  is  wild  in  cornfields  in  this 
country. — (Shoe)  Campanula  glomerata,  or 
Clustered  Bellflower. — -(Botaniko)  1,  Senecio 
sylvatiqcs ;  2,  Veronica  Beccabunga,  not 
Myosotis. — (Duke)  i,  Viburnu.  '  Opulus  steri- 
lis ;  2,  Cornus  alba  sibirica  v^riegata ;  3, 
Philadelphus  grandiflorus ;  4,  Diervilla 

florida  var. ;  5,  Spiraea  media. — (E.  L., 
Yorkshire)  1,  Iberis  correaefolia ;  2,  Sedum 
reflexum  monstrosum ;  3,  Saxifraga  trifur- 
cata ;  4,  Sedum  stoloniferum ;  5,  Thymus 
Serpyllum  lanuginosus;  6,  Aubrietia  del- 
toidea;  7,  Sedum  album;  8,  Saxifraga  tri- 
furcata  ceratophylla  ;  9,  Chrysanthemum  coc- 
cineum  flore  pleno  (garden  var.),  best  known 
as  Pyrethrum.  (W.  F.  W.,  Croydon)  The 
Rose  was  too  much  faded  and  not  in  good 
form  to  determine.  We  are  willing  to  help 
in  naming  florists’  flowers,  but  we  do  not 
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guarantee  that  we  shall  name  them.  It  is 
a  matter  of  memory,  and  we  cannot  grow 
all  the  Roses,  Chrysanthemums,  Dahlias, 
Carnations,  etc.,  in  a  town  garden.  The  best 
way  would  be  to  visit  a  Rose  nursery. — 
(Winchurn)  A  hybrid  China  Rose  which  we 
cannot  name.  See  previous  answer. — 
(A.  B.  T.)  1,  Phyllanthus  pulcher  (often 
named  Reidia  glaucescens  in  gardens) ;  2, 
Phyllanthus  nivosus ;  3,  Gazania  splendens 
variegata ;  4,  Sedum  sarmentosum  carneum 
variegatum. — (G.  Haltett)  Syringa  Josikaea, 
or  Countess  von  Josika’s  Lilac. — (C.  B.  G.) 
Gymnadenia  conopsea,  also  known  as  Ha- 
benaria  conopsea — (A.  C.  D.)  1,  Campanula 
latiloba ;  2,  Helxine  Solierolii  (belongs  to 
the  Nettle  family  and  not  a  moss) ;  3,  Medi- 
cago  scutellata,  or  Snail  Medick,  a  native  of 
South  Europe,  but  it  may  be  cultivated  on 
the  northern  hills  of  India. — (H.  Parish)  1, 
Erica  mediterranea ;  2,  Spanish  Broom  (Ge¬ 
nista  hispanica)  ;  3,  Berberis  Wallichi ;  4, 
Berberis  aristata,  apparently,  but  you  should 
send  flowers  or  fruits ;  5,  Phillyxaea  lati- 
folia  rotundifolia. — (E.  Felix)  1,  Sedum 
roseum  linifolium ;  2,  Sedum  roseum ;  3  and 
4,  Saxifraga  umbrosa  (we  do  not  think  they 
are  permanently  different,  hurt  merely  small 
states  of  the  plant  due  to  crowding  and  poor 
or  dry  soil ;  anyway,  we  are  growing  similar 
ones  to  prove  it) ;  5,  Sedum  acre  (only  the 
flowering  stage  with  large  leaves) ;  6, 

Helxine  Solierolii  from  Corsica  and  Sar¬ 
dinia,  possibly  also  Gibraltar,  or  planted 
there.  The  flowers  are  minute  and  green, 
some  being  in  full  bloom  on  the  specimen 
sent. — (W.  F.  W.,  Croydon)  2,  seems  a 
small  bloom  of  Rose  Her  Majesty. 

- - 

Drugging  Plants 

The  commercial  uses  of  treating  plants 
with  anaesthetics  are  dealt  with  in  the 
July  World's  Work  by  G.  Clarke  Nut- 
tall,  B.Sc.  Briefly,  the  process  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  A  good-sized  box  is  taken,  which 
must  be  absolutely  air-tight  and  capable 
of  being  hermetically  sealed.  At  the 
bottom  is  placed  a  bed  of  dry  sand,  and 
on  this  are  laid  the  plants  it  is  desired  to 
treat.  The  temperature  .  of  the  box 
should  be  about  62  degrees  F.,  and  the 
plants  should  be  as  dry  as  possible.  Just 
under  the  lid  of  the  box  a  small  vessel 
is  hung  to  receive  the  anaesthetic  (we 
will  suppose  it  to  be  etherl,  which  is 
poured  into  it  through  a  small  hole  in 
the  lid. 

Directly  the  ether  is  in  the  vessel,  the 
whole  must  be  securely  closed.  The 
ether  volatilises  at  once,  and  as  the  fumes 
are  heavier  than  air,  they  sink  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  and  envelop  the  plants  lying  there. 
It  is  on  account  of  this  density  that  the 
ether  vessel  is  hung  high  up  in  the  box, 
the  fumes  thus  spreading  and  descend¬ 
ing.  The  box  is  left  untouched  for 
about  forty-eight  hours,  during  which 
time  the  plants  are  being  thoroughly 
saturated  with  the  vapour ;  then  it  is 
opened,  and  they  are  taken  out  and  put 
into  a  cool  greenhouse,  where  the  ordin¬ 
ary  garden  treatment  begins. 

The  net  result  is  that  directly  they  are 
released — and  sometimes  indeed  before 
■ — they  begin  to  put  forth  buds  and  de¬ 
velopment  goes  on  apace.  In  fact,  they 
may  almost  be  seen  to  grow ! 


When  grown  in  cool,  fairly  moist  soil, 
Campanula  abietina  flowers  grandly. 


Auriculas  are  not  so  frequently  seen  in 
the  gardens  of  to-day  as  they  were  in 
those  of  our  fathers,  but  why  they  have 
been  so  neglected  of  late  years  is  more 
than  I  can  understand.  Certainly  they 
have  received  more  attention  as  regards 
their  culture  for  exhibition,,  during  the 
last  few  years,  but  as  a  spring  flower  in 
the  open,  they  stem  to  have  been  sadly 
neglected.  Many  of  us  can  remember 
the  fine  show  we  used  to  be  able  to  see 
each  year  in  the  springtime  in  the  old- 
fashioned  gardens  of  our  young  days.  I 
myself  can  remember  a  border  of  them, 
planted  just  in  front  of  a  long  Rose  bor¬ 
der  in  my  father’s  garden,  and  recall  to 
mind  the  fine  show  they  made  when  that 
part  of  the  garden  seemed  to  be  so  dull 
and  bare. 

It  is  not  my  intention  in  writing  this 
article  to  give  a  detailed  course  of  in¬ 
struction  on  how  to  grow  Auriculas  for 
exhibition,  though  I  shall  touch  lightly 
upon  that  subject  and  give  a  few  hints  to 
those  who  may  think  of  exhibiting.  I  do 
not,  however,  intend  to  occupy  space  with 
a  list  of  named  varieties,  as  anyone  can 
easily  obtain  a  catalogue  from  any  nur¬ 
seryman  who  makes  a  speciality  of  them 
and  so  can  make  his  own  selection. 

The  kinds  that  are  usually  exhibited 
are  divided  into  four  different  classes, 
but  at  almost  all  Auricula  shows  there  is 
a  separate  class  for  alpines  ;  each  of  the 
other  classes  are  known  as  the  green 
edged,  grey  edged,  white  edged,  or  seifs, 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  each  of  these 
classes  has  features  which  cannot  be 
overlooked.  The  marking  of  a  green- 
edged  Auricula,  for  instance,  must  be 
even,  and  next  to  that  is  a  band  of  col¬ 
our,  which  is  considered  to  be  very 
choice,  if  it  is  of  a  dark  shade.  It  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  (if  the  show  card 
is  to  be  marked  with  a  prize)  to  stage  only 
those  flowers  that  are  as  near  to  being 
perfectly  even  in  the  markings  as  it  is 
possible,  especially  on  the  inner  edge. 
Next  comes  the  ;paste>”  and  this  should 
be  perfectly  clean,  and  upon  no  account 
should  flowers  that  are  “pin-eyed”  be  ex¬ 
hibited,  for  that  will  greatly  lessen  the 
chance  of  a  prize. 

The  remarks  made  about  the  green- 
edged  class  apply  to  all  the  other  classes 
excepting  the  seifs,  which,  as  the  name 
leads  one  to  understand,  should  be  all 
of  one  colour  beyond  the  paste. 

Propagation  may  be  effected  in  two 
ways,  either  by  sowing  seeds,  or  by 
means  of  offshoots.  I  will  deal  first  with 
raising  from  seed,  and  will  follow  the 
culture  through  until  the  time  comes  to 
mention  propagation  by  means  of  off¬ 
shoots. 

The  best  time  to  sow  the  seed  is  as  soon 
as  it  is  ripe,  if  it  can  be  obtained  from 
the  seedsman  at  that  time,  but  if  not  sow 
in  March  in  well  drained  pans  of  sandy 
soil ;  it  is  best  to  give  the  soil  a  soaking 
of  rain  water  a  few  hours  before  the  seed 
is  sown.  The  seed  should  be  sown  very 
thinly,  and  lightly  covered  with  a  sprink¬ 
ling  of  glass  sand,  but  not  too  much,  or 


the  soil  will  become  green  and  sour,  and 
that  would  be  injurious  to  the  young 
seedlings  when  they  appear. 

Some  of  the  seedlings  will  probably 
make  their  appearance  in  a  month  or  six 
weeks'  time  from  sowing,  but  the  majority 
of  them  will  not  appear  for  two,  three, 
or  even  twelve  months,  but  those  that 
come  last  should  have  especial  care,  for 
it  often  happens  that  the  best  varieties 
will  be  found  among  those  seedlings  that 
were  longest  in  making  their  appear¬ 
ance.  The  best  place  to  put  the  pans  of 
seed  to  germinate  is  in  a  frame,  if  sown 
in  March,  but  if  sown  as  soon  as  the  seed 
is  ripe,  under  a  shady  wall.  As  soon  as 
large  enough  the  seedlings  should  be 
pricked  out  singly  into  pots  or  pans  of 
sandy  soil  to  strengthen,  and  afterwards 
each  one  should  be  potted  up  into  thumb 
pots  as  they  grow  to  a  suitable  size. 

They  may  be  flowered  in  the  thumb 
pots,  or  they  may  be  potted  on  to  make 
larger  plants  before  flowering.  When 
they  are  in  flower  a  selection  should  be 
made,  only  retaining  the  best  varieties, 
and  the  rest  thrown  or  given  away  to 
friends,  as  choice  may  decide. 

No  one  knov^  the  fascination  that 
there  is  in  a  batch  of  seedling  Auriculas, 
until  one  has  raised  and  flowered  them. 
The  amateur,  however,  is  often  tempted 
to  retain  a  lot  of  useless  stuff  by  him, 
until  he  has  had  experience,  and  can  tell 
which  are  worth  keeping  and  which  are 
not. 

Watering  is  the  one  great  thing  in 
the  successful  cultivation  of  all  members 
of  the  Primula  class,  and  it  is  particu¬ 
larly  so  with  Auriculas;  carelessness  in 
this  matter  resulting  in  a  decided  failure 
to  do  any  good  with  them,  and  then 
people  will  say  they  are  “hard  doers,” 
whilst  all  the  time  they  are  to  blame  for 
their  own  carelessness.  During  the 
growing  period,  an  abundance  of  water 
will  be  required,  in  fact  they  should  not 
at  any  time  be  allowed  to  become  dust- 
dry,  but  on  the  other  hand  during  the 
winter  time,  and  more  especially  so  dur¬ 
ing  bad  weather,  they  should  never  be 
watered  unless  they  really  need  it.  In 
watering  great  care  must  be  taken  that 
no  water  lies  in  the  crown  of  the  plant, 
or  decay  will  set  in  and  a  good  plant 
may  be  lost ;  the  same  remarks  apply  to 
the  foliage  of  the  plants;  never  let  water 
stay  on  the  leaves. 

The  importance  of  rainproof  frames  is 
seen  at  once,  and  also  the  necessity  of 
keeping  all  decaying  matter  picked  off 
the  plants,  especially  during  the  winter. 
About  the  end  of  February  or  early  in 
March,  when  the  new  growth  commences 
the  surface  soil  should  be  removed  for 
about  an  inch,  and  a  top  dressing  of 
good  soil  given. 

A  good  compost  for  the  purpose  is  two 
parts  of  turfy  loam,  one  part  of  dried 
cow  manure,  and  one  part  of  good  sweet 
leaf  mould.  If  preferred  a  little  fertili¬ 
ser  may  be  added.  In  using  the  cow 
manure,  it  is  best  to  choose  it  from  that 
which  has  been  used  as  a  mulch  for  fruit 
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trees,  and  has  had  the  sharp  frosts  of  the 
previous  winter  through  it,  for  there  will 
be  less  chance  of  it  containing  any  mag¬ 
gots,  but  if  that  cannot  be  obtained,  bake 
some  in  an  old  bucket  over  a  good  fire 
for  a  few  hours,  so  as  to  make  certain 
that  it  contains  no  kind  of  insects.  Now 
is  the  time  for  propagation  by  means  of 
offshoots.  When  top-dressing,-  all  side- 
shoots  with  roots  should  be  removed  and 
potted  up  in  well  drained  60  size  pots, 
of  sandv  soil,  and  then  placed  in  a  frame 
and  kept  close  until  they  recover,  watch¬ 
ing  very  carefully  and  sparingly  to  pre¬ 
vent  “  damping  off,”  and  when  they  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  recovered,  air  should  be 
freely  admitted. 

In  the  case  of  some  of  the  choicer  seed¬ 
lings  or  plants  that  are  “shy”  at  making 
side  growths,  thev  may  be  encouraged 
by  taking  off  the'  top  of  the  plant  and 
treating  it  the  same  as  if  it  were  a  side- 
shoot,  and  in  a  short  time  several  shoots 
will  break  out.  By  this  means  we  shall 
obtain  a  number  of  plants  much  quicker 
than  if  this  were  not  done. 

After  top-dressing,  the  plants  will  need 
more  water,  and  when  in  flower,  watering 
will  require  careful  attention,  for  if  the 
soil  become  dry  the  flowers  will  soon 
shrivel.  In  bright,  sunshiny  weather, 
some  kind  of  temporary  shading  should 
be  afforded  or  the  rich  colours  will  be 
quickly  spoilt,  especially  so  in  the  case 
of  the' darker  coloured  varieties. 

As  the  heads  of  bloom  are  gradually 
opening,  it  would  be  wise  to  throw  some 
mats  on  the  frames  as  a  protection 
against  frost ;  for  one  night’s  frost  would 
ruin  a  whole  year’s  work,  for  even  though 
the  flowers  may  not  be  opened,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  get  flat,  even  flowers  after 
they  have  been  touched  by  frost. 

As  soon  as  flowering  is  over,  the  plants 
should  be  repotted,  and  no  matter  what 
size  pots  are  used,  they  must  be  well 
drained,  and  it  will  be  much  better  for 
the  plants  if  some  pieces  of  charcoal  are 
placed  over  the  drainage.  Remove  the 
old  soil  carefully  from  the  roots  of  the 
plant  with  the  sharp  end  of  an  old  label, 
and  with  a  sharp  knife  cut  back  any  thick 
tap  roots  to  where  the  new  rootlets  are 
forming,  and  also  remove  any  of  the  old 
roots  that  may  be  at  all  damaged.  Do 
not  pot  too  hard,  for  none  of  the  Primula 
class  will  do  well  under  the  hard  potting 
system,  and  in  potting,  keep  the  collar 
of  the  plant  well  above  the  surface  of 
the  soil.  Remove  the  plants  again  to 
the  frames,  and  keep  close  for  a  few  days 
to  encourage  root  action,  and  if  the  soil 
was  in  a  moist  condition  at  the  time  of 
potting,  water  will  not  be  required  for 
nearly  a  week. 

If  the  plants  are  to  be  grown  in  frames 
all  the  year  through,  it  will  be  better  to 
have  such  as  may  be  moved  at  will,  for 
during  the  summer  months  the  frames 
should  have  a  north  aspect,  and  in  the 
winter  south  is  the  best  aspect  for  them. 
Protection  must  also  be  given  by  means 
of  mats  round  the  sides  of  the  frames, 
and  over  the  lights  during  frosty  weather 
but  excepting  during  actual  frosts,  air 
must  be  given  at  all  times.  During  wet 
weather  the  lights  should  not  be  removed 
but  be  tilted  by  placing  a  small. pot  or 
brick  at  one  end. 

Plants  that  are  grown  with  a  good  cur¬ 
rent  of  air  passing  around  them  are  much 
better  than  those  that  are  grown  in  close 
frames  all  the  year,  for  they  have  well 


ripened  crowns  and  good  stout  foliage. 
Those  plants  can  better  resist  all  attacks 
of  disease  than  those  that  have  been 
grown  in  a  stuffy  atmosphere. 

The  best  compost  for  potting  Auriculas 
during  the  summer  repotting  is,  three 
parts  of  good  loam,  one  part  of  rotten 
cow  manure  as  before  mentioned,  and 
one  part  of  silver  sand  and  charcoal 
mixed.  The  charcoal  should  be  broken 
up  into  small  pieces,  but  if  that  cannot 
be  obtained,  the  ashes  from  the  burning 
of  the  garden  refuse,  hedge  clippings, 
etc.,  will  make  a  good  substitute. 

The  worst  insect  pest  we  have  to  con¬ 
tend  against  is  the  green  fly,  and  it 
should  be  got  rid  of  by  sponging  the  foli¬ 
age  with  a  soft  soap  solution,  or  by  a 
light  fumigation.  It  is  far  better  to  fu¬ 
migate  just  as  the  heads  of  bloom  are 
showing,  even  if  at  that  time  no  flies  are 
to  be  seen,  for  it  will  not  do  to  fumigate 
when  the  blooms  are  open,  and  at  no 


Spring 

Bedding. 


Planning 
for  Next  Year. 


The  beauty  of  spring  flower  beds  is 
over,  and  it  is  now  time  to  glance  over 
the  results  of  the  past  season.  Successes 
should  be  carefully  noted,  failures 
marked  for  future  avoidance,  and  new 
ideas  worth  using  be  written  in  our  note¬ 
book.  If  the  plans  of  last  autumn  were 
well  thought  out,  we  may  have  had  this 
season  some  fine  colour  combinations. 
But  sometimes  plans  that  seem  sound  in 
theory,  are  unsatisfactory  in  practice, 
and  it  is  only  by  carefully  taking  notes 
that  we  gain  experience  of  how  to  avoid 
failure. 

The  extent  of  spring  bedding  has  been 
much  widened  of  late  years.  Our  ideas 
were  formerly  confined  to  a  limited 
range  of  bulbs,  principally  Tulips.  That 
is  now  changed.  We  still  have  Tulips 
in  their  stiff  glory,  but  now  a  carpeting 
of  dwarfer  plants  takes  away  the  stiffness 
without  lessening  any  of  the  glory.  One 
of  the  best  plants  for  this  purpose  is 
Arabis  albida  fl.  pi.  As  a  background 
for  scarlet  Van  Thol  Tulips  it  is  unsur¬ 
passable,  the  elegant  white  blossoms 
showing  up  the  scarlet  cup-like  blooms 
to  perfection.  It  would  do  equally  well 
for  any  other  brilliant  early  flowering 
Tulip. '  White  Tulips,  with  Myosotis 
Star  of  Love,  is  another  good  combina¬ 
tion.  Tulip  Cottage  Maid,  with  its 
strong  growing  large  pink  and  white 
blooms,  looks  well  against  a  mauve  back¬ 
ground.  Primula  cashmeriana  tried  with 
it  was  not  a  successful  combination, 
blooming  too  early,  so  that  only  seed- 
heads  remained  when  the  Tulips  were  at 
their  best.  Aubrietia,  the  variety  Dr. 
Mules,  flowers  at  the  same  time,  and 
would  form  an  uncommon  contrast. 

Other  good  arrangements  for  small 
beds  and  borders  are,  White  Tulips  with 
yellow  or  crimson  Polyanthus,  Yellow 
Tulips  and  double  White  Arabis,  blood 
red  Wallflower  bordered  with  Myosotis 
Queen  Victoria,  an  upright,  compact  and 


time  must  the  fumigation  be  strong. 

Alpine  Auriculas  are  hardier  than  the 
show  varieties,  and  can  be  grown  after 
the  first  year  without  any  protection  what¬ 
ever,  but  if  required  for  exhibition  they 
must  be  cultivated  the  same  as  the  show 
varieties.  Alpine  Auriculas  like  a  good 
rich  light  soil.  It  is  a  great  mis¬ 
take  to  move  them,  or  transplant  each 
year,  for  they  do  much  better  if  left  un¬ 
disturbed  for  a  few  years,  but  if  they  get 
overcrowded,  thin  some  of  the  side 
growths  out  and  pot  them  in  the  manner 
already  described.  Each  year  a  top¬ 
dressing  of  good  soil  will  be  of  great 
benefit  at  the  time  that  the  side  growths 
are  thinned  out.  Alpine  Auriculas  will 
always  sell  well  when  anyone  has  a  good 
collection,  and  as  they  throw  out  so  many 
side  growths  many  an  amateur  could  re¬ 
duce  the  expenses  of  his  garden  if  he 
were  to  sell  his  surplus  stock  of  these 
plants.  SCRIPTOR. 


brilliant  variety.  Golden  Wallflower 
may  be  surrounded  with  dark  brown  Poly¬ 
anthus.  Primula  cashmeriana  edged 
with  P.  nivalis,  and  dotted  over  with  an 
early  flowering  contrasting  Tulip,  per¬ 
haps  Chrysolora,  make  a  very  good  and 
effective  bedding  arrangement. 

These  results  cannot  be  obtained  with¬ 
out  due  preparation  the  previous  sum¬ 
mer,  and  now  is  the  time  to  begin.  Wall¬ 
flower  seed,  if  not  already  sown,  should 
be  put  in  at  once,  in  beds  of  finely  pre¬ 
pared  soil  mixed  with  leaf  mould  and 
firmly  made.  When  large  enough  to 
handle  transplant  to  beds  where  they 
may  remain  until  required  for  autumn 
planting.  Myosotis  can  be  sown  through¬ 
out  the  summer ;  also  increased  by  di¬ 
vision  of  old  plants.  Cuttings  of  Arabis 
should  be  taken  in  July,  and  it  is  safe  to 
always  take  more  than  is  wanted  in  case 
of  losses.  Short,  sturdy  shoots  are  best, 
pulled  off  the  old  plant,  and  firmly  in¬ 
serted  into  ordinary  soil.  Shading  and 
watering  are  necessary  until  the  cut¬ 
tings  have  struck.  The  same  treatment 
is  suitable  for  Aubrietia.  Polyanthus 
can  be  raised  from  seed,  but  better  re¬ 
sults  are  got  from  dividing  old  plants  of 
good  colours.  The  young  plants  require 
shade  during  summer,  and  a  sound  water¬ 
ing  from  time  to  time,  when  they  will  de¬ 
velop  into  good  plants  ready  to  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  beds  for  spring  flowering. 

G.  J.  W. 

- ♦++ - 

Slugs  Among  the  Strawberries. 

These  pests  in  some  gardens  do  a  lot  of 
damge  among  the  ripe  fruit,  and  a  good 
dressing  of  lime  and  soot  will  be  of  great 
advantage  before  the  plants  come  into 
blossom.  The  rains  will  wash  it  in  and 
it  will  make  the  slugs  very  uncomfortable 
and  otherwise  benefit  the  crop.  Straw¬ 
berries  may  be  planted  now,  if  desired, 
on  deeply-worked  land,  but  fruit  cannot 
be  expected  this  season  unless'  strong 
plants  out  of  pots  are  planted.  These 
can  generally  be  purchased  if  any  one 
cares  to  pay  the  price.  If  young  plants 
are  set  out  there  should  be  no  crop  this 
season,  but  rows  of  Onions  may  be 
planted  between  the  rows  of  Strawberries. 
Very  good  crops  of  Onions  have  been 
grown  in  this  way, 

A,  V.  Parr att, 

Boxtndstone. 
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lerbaceous  .  •' 


Galceolatias. 


Propagation 
And  Culture. 


Herbaceous  Calceolarias,  when  well 
grown,  are  among  the  best  of  spring 
flowering  greenhouse  subjects,  the  gorge¬ 
ous  display  of  richly  marked  bloom  being 
ample  reward  for  the  trouble  necessary 
to  keep  them  free  from  their  great  enemy, 
green  fly.  If,  however,  the  plants  are 
liven  cool  treatment  throughout,  except 
for  a  gentle  heat  at  the  time  of  sowing, 
half  the  battle  is  won,  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  pest  being  then  easily  kept  in 
check  by  frequent  light  fumigation. 

The  seed,  which  is  exceedingly  small, 
should  be  sown  from  early  in  May  up  to 
July,  for  successive  flowering  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  spring,  using  seed  pans  by  pre¬ 
ference,  well  drained,  and  with  a  little 
moss  placed  over  the  crocks. 

Fill  the  pans  to  within  an  inch  of 
the  rim,  with  a  compost  of  2  parts  loam, 
1  part  leaf  mould,  and  14  a  part  of  sharp 
silver  sand,  this  being  well  mixed  to¬ 
gether  beforehand,  and  passed  through 
1  fine  sieve.  After  pressing  the  surface 
lown  firmly,  moisten  with  water  through 
1  fine-rosed  pot,  and  allow7  to  drain  one 
lour  previously  to  sowing. 

Scatter  the  seeds  as  thinly  as  possible, 
covering  it  with  the  merest  suggestion  of 
sifted  compost,  and  after  covering  each 
pan  with  a  piece  of  glass,  place  them  in 
a  w'arm  but  shady  position  in  the  green¬ 
house. 


Spanish  Iris  King  of  the  Whites. 

The  blossoms  of  this  variety  are  pure 
white  with  the  exception  of  a  golden 
blotch  of  moderate  size  on  the  centre  of 
the  falls.  Award  of  Merit  to  Messrs.  H. 
Homan  and  Sons,  Noordwijk. 

Coelogyne  asperata. 

The  sepals  and  petals  of  this  beautiful 
and  uncommon  species  are  pale  clear  yel¬ 
low7,  while  the  lip  is  creamy  white  covered 
or  overlaid  with  orange,  except  at  the 
apex  and  base,  w7hile  the  centre  is  w7arted. 
Award  of  Merit  by  the  R.H.S.,  on  the 
25th  June,  wrhen  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J- 
W.  Moore,  Ltd.,  Rawdon,  Leeds. 

Carnation  The  Squire. 

The  above  is  a  very  striking  border  Car¬ 
nation  of  good  form,  v7ith  broad  petals 
and  nearly  of  a  uniform  puce  colour,  with 
a  shading  of  heliotrope  on  the  back  of  the 
petals.  The  colour  is  better  defined  for 
this  class  than  usual,  and  the  petals  shine 
with  a  satiny  lustre.  Award  of  Merit  by 
the  R.H.S.,  when  shown  by  Mrs.  Berkeley, 
of  Spetchley,  Spetchley  Park,  Worcester. 

Iris  L’Unique. 

The  falls  of  this  Spanish  Iris  are  white 
faintly  tinted  with  blue  and  having  an 
orange  blotch  in  the  centre.  The  stan¬ 
dards  are  violet-blue,  thus  making  a 
strong  contrast.  The  styles  are  white 
I  shaded  with  blue  on  the  lower  portion. 
Award  of  Merit  by  the  R.H.S.  on  June 
25th  when  shown  by  Messrs.  Homan  and 
Sons, 


When  germination  takes  place,  remove 
the  glass  from  the  pans  by  degrees,  and 
as  the  seedlings  develop  their  second 
leaves,  prick  them  out  singly  into  thumb 
pots,  or,  if  desired,  two  inches  apart  into 
other  pans  (the  former  method  is  prefer¬ 
able),  afterwards  placing  them,  w7hen  es¬ 
tablished,  in  a  cold  frame,  with  a  layer 
of  ashes  or  cocoa  nut  fibre  under  the 
pots,  as  this  helps  to  supply  the  necessary 
atmospheric  moisture. 

The  young  plants  will  now  develop 
rapidly,  and,  as  soon  as  they  show  the 
roots  at  the  side  of  the  pot,  will  require 
a  shift  into  3  inch  size  pots,  using  the 
same  compost  as  before,  but  with  a 
part  of  old  cow  manure  added,  taking 
care  not  to  make  it  too  hard  when  pot- 
<ting,  as  this  does  not  suit  Calceolarias. 

Give  careful  attention  to  watering, 
which  should  on  no  account  be  overdone, 
and  daily  syringing  is  also  necessary, 
this  greatly  assisting  growth,  and  help¬ 
ing  to  keep  green  fly  in  check.  Another 
move  into  5  inch  pots  will  soon  be  neces¬ 
sary,  as  Calceolarias  require  ample  root 
room  throughout  their  career,  or  their 
successful  growth  will  be  quickly 
checked.  Early  in  October  remove  the 
plants  to  a  light  shelf  in  a  cool  green¬ 
house,  giving  plenty  of  air,  but  avoiding 
draughts.  Give  the  final  shift  into  the 
flowering  size  pots,  7  to  9  inches  before 
anv  signs  of  bloom  appear,  using  a  com¬ 
post  of  3  parts  loam,  1  part  well  rotted 
cow  manure,  and  ^4  part  of  silver  sand. 

When  the  flower  buds  show,  apply  very 
weak  liquid  made  from  cow  manure  and 
soot,  twice  a  week,  but  discontinue  this 
as  soon  as  the  trusses  commence  to  open, 
when  clear  water  only  should  be  given. 

A.  E.  Y. 


Ervum  gracile. 

The  leaflets  of  this  vetchling  are  linear, 
glaucous  and  produced  on  stems  about 
a  foot  in  height.  The  flowers  are  violet 
and  purple.  It  is  scarcely  an  Ervum  or 
Lentil,  the  proper  name  being  Lathyrus 
filiformis,  a  native  of  South  Europe. 
Award  of  Merit  by  the  R.H.S. when  shown 
by  Mr.  Maurice  Prichard  on  the  25th  ult. 

Sweet  Pea  Evelyn  Hemus. 

At  first  sight  this  recalls  Venus,  but  the 
flowers  are  much  larger  and  more  in- 
tenselv  coloured.  The  flowers  are  creamy 
buff,  tinted  with  pink,  deepening  at  the 
edge,  while  the  standard  has  a  broad  mar¬ 
gin  of  rose,  in  some  instances  deepening 
to  crimson,  especially  on  the  back.  It  is 
a  variety  which,  we  think,  will  have  a 
future.  Award  of  Merit  by  the  R.H.S.  on 
the  25th  June,  when  shown  by  Miss  H. 
Hemus,  Holdfast  Hall,  Upton-on-Severn. 

Calceolaria  Veitch’s  Hardy  Hybrid. 

The  parentage  of  this  plant  was  the 
herbaceous  Calceolaria  crossed  with  plan- 
taginea.  The  leaves  are  broadly  ovate, 
spreading  closely  on  the  ground  like  the 
last-named  parent,  while  the  flower  stems 
rise  to  a  height  of  1  ft.  The  blooms  them¬ 
selves  are  of  appreciable  size,  golden  yel¬ 
low  and  spotted  with  crimson  inside.  Most 
of  these  characters  are  derived  from  the 
hardy  C.  plantaginea.  It  stood  18  degs. 
of  frost  in  the  open  ground  at  Exeter  last 
winter.  Award  of  Merit  by  the  R.H.S., 
when  exhibited  by  Messrs.  R.  Veitch  and 
Son. 


Latest  time  near  approaching  when  the 

Perpetual  Flowering 
Carnation  .  . 

may  be  obtained  most  reasonably. 

Sturdy  young  plants,  6 /-  and  9/- dozen,  40/-  and  60/- 
100;  fine  flowcriDg  plants,  18/-  and  24/-  dozen. 
Our  Ma'maisons  are  a  grand  sight  just  now,  and 
worth  a  visit  of  inspection.  Prices,  18,'-  to  30/- 
dozen.  We  recommend  Mr.  Allwood’s  book,  “The 
Perpetual  Flowering  Carnation,”  which  gives  all 
details  of-propagation  and  cultivation.  Post  free,  2/2. 

HUGH  LOW  &  CO.,  Carnation  SprciaXU's, 

Bush  Hill  Park,  .  .  .  Middlesex. 


READERS 

are  reminded  that 
we  can  supply  .  . 
copies  of  all  .  . 

BOOKS  ON 
GARDENING 

at  the  published  rates. 


MACLAREN  &  SONS. 

“Gardening  World"  Offices, 
37-38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


This  Insurance  is  not  confined  to  Railway 
Train  Accidents  only,  but  against  all 
Passenger  Vehicle  Accidents. 


FREE  INSURANCE.  £100. 

The  CASUALTY  Insubance  Company, 
Limited,  will  pay  to  the  legal  representative 
of  any  man  or  woman  (railway  servants  on 
duty  excepted)  who  shall  happen  to  meet  with 
his  or  her  death  by  an  accident  to  a  train  or 
to  a  publio  vehicle,  licensed  for  passenger 
service,  in  which  he  or  she  was  riding  as  an 
ordinary  passenger  in  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  on  the  following  conditions : — 

1.  That  at  the  time  of  the  accident  the 
passenger  in  question  had  upon  him  or  her 
person  this  Insurance  Coupon  or  the  paper  in 
which  it  is,  with  his,  or  her,  usual  signature 
written  in  the  space  provided  at  the  foot. 

2.  This  paper  may  be  left  at  his,  or  her, 
place  of  abode,  so  loDg  as  the  Coupon  is 
signed. 

3.  That  notice  of  the  accident  be  given  to 
the  Company  guaranteeing  this  insurance 
within  seven  days  of  its  occurrence. 

4.  That  death  result  within  one  month 
from  the  date  of  the  accident. 

5.  That  no  person  can  claim  in  respect  of 
more  than  one  of  these  Coupons. 

6.  The  insurance  will  hold  good  from  6  a  m. 
of  the  morning  of  publication  to  6  a.m.  on 
the  day  of  the  following  publication. 

Signed . 

Address . .  . .  - 


The  due  fulfilment  of  this  insurance  is 
guaranteed  by 

Tie  Casualty  Insurance  Company,  Ltd,, 

123,  PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  B.W., 

Jo  whom  all  oommanloatloiii  should  be  made. 
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llauge  of  Glasshouses  erected  for  Miss  Terry,  'VVergs  Hall,  Wolverhampton. 


W.  Richardson  &  co„ 

DARLINGTON, 

Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS,  *» 
HEATING  ENGINEERS. 


Our  Book  of  Designs  containing  upwards  of  200 

illustrations, 
sent  free  on  application. 

Plans  and  Estimates  Prepared  Free  of  Cost. 

Representatives  sent  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom  to  advise  and 
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Qt\  Suasdu 

entinel  round  your  garden 
The  tall  white  lilies  grew, 

0  wonder  well  they  guarded — 

A  mistress  such  as  you ! 

nd  Hollyhocks  a  regiment, 

Red  coats  in  gallant  show 
!  gainst  its  wall  stood  straightly, 

In  phalanx  row  on  row. 

luecoats  your  larkspurs  many, 

From  out  their  spreading  green, 

body-guard  provided 

For  their  old  garden’s  queen. 

t  last  was  gained  an  audience, 
Beyond  the  serried  guard, 
ands  kissed  upon  appointment 
Or  .  .  .  well  ...  a  fair  award. 

he  Hollyhocks  in  scorning, 

Looked  down  towards  the  grass, 
unflowers  turned  ne’er  a  petal 
To  watch  us  saunter  past : 

ut  at  the  garden’s  gateway, 

When  you  were  lost  to  view 
mong  your  tall  battalions  .  .  . 

I  think  the  Lilies  knew. 

— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


XCIX. 

Summer  Cuttings. 

I  am  sure  that  amateurs  neglect  sum¬ 
mer  cuttings  more  than  they  should. 
There  is  a  general  idea  that  autumn  is 
the  right  season  for  putting  these  in,  and 
summer  cuttings  are  not  given  a  thought. 
It  means  a  great  saving  of  time  in  many 
cases,  and  sometimes  so  much  as  six 
months,  as  frequently  autumn  planted 
cuttings  do  not  make  any  real  start  until 
the  following  spring,  whereas,  planted 
now-,  they  strike  quickly,  and  grow  for¬ 
ward  all  through  the  autumn.  Few 
things  show  this  more  markedly  than  the 
Rambler  section  of  Roses.  Of  course,  I 
am  not  questioning  the  value  of  autumn- 
struck  cuttings,  but  I  do  know  that  I 
would  far  rather  strike  cuttings  of  tender 
Tea  Roses  during  the  summer.  Cut  a 
Rose  with  a  good  long  stem,  get  the 
beauty  of  it  in  the  house  for  a  day  or  two, 
take  off  the  fading  blossom,  and  you  have 
a  cutting  on  well  seasoned  wood  to 
strike,  as  I  have  proved  many  times. 
You  will  not  choose  a  hot  parched  bor¬ 
der  in  which  to  strike  them,  but  one  with 
an  eastern  or  even  northern  aspect.  A 
little  sand  at  the  bottom  of  the  trench, 
and  deep  planting  usually  ensures  suc¬ 
cess. 

Layering:  Carnations. 

And  the  time  has  come  when  we  must 
begin  to  think  of  layering  Carnations. 
Here  again  early  Work  tells,  and  ensures 
strongly  rooted  sturdy  plants  to  transfer 
in  the  autumn.  Many  people  will  not 
1  realise  that  Carnations  should  not  be 
kept  year  after  year.  A  little  light  sandy 
soil,  or  sand  alone  should  be  worked  in 
round  the  plants;  the  layer — the  incision- 
having  been  duly  made — should  be  firmly 
staked  down,  and  the  soil  brought  up 
and  over  it.  Have  plenty  of  spare  extra 
soil  for  this  purpose,  and  on  no  account 
merely  scrape  it  up  from  the  surrounding 
surface.  In  watering  care  should  be 
taken  that  the  soil  is  not  washed  away 
from  the  layer,  and  with  these  simple 
directions  the  veriest  novice  should  suc¬ 
ceed. 

The  Ranunculus. 

Here  is  a  June  flowering  bulbous  plant 
that  deserves  a  place  in  every  garden,  as 
it  makes  a  wonderfully  brilliant  display. 

I  do  hope  that  many  of  my  readers  took 
my  advice  during  the  early  months  of  the 
year  and  planted  tubers.  If  they  did,  I 
am  sure  that  they  have  beeD  grateful  to 
me  during  the  last  few  weeks  for  a  brave 
show  of  flowers.  The  wet  spring  has 
exactly  suited  these  plants,  for  they  re¬ 
quire  plenty  of  moisture  while  growing, 
and  this  they  certainly  have  had.  My 


chief  object  in  mentioning  them  now  is  to 
say  that  as  the  foliage  fades  and  the 
plants  go  to  rest,  comes  the  time  to  lift 
the  tubers.  I  am  always  an  advocate  for 
leaving  bulbs  and  tubers  in  the  ground 
from  year  to  year  where  possible,  but  it 
has  been  proved  that  these  tubers 
deteriorate  if  left  unlifted.  They  should 
be  stored  in  sand. 

Attention  in  the  Rock  Garden. 

There  is  no  portion  of  the  garden  that 
interests  and  fascinates  me  as  does  the 
rock  garden.  There  is  no  kind  of  gar¬ 
dening  I  like  so  well  to  write  of,  and  I 
am  always  glad  if  I  have  persuaded  any¬ 
one  to  make  and  plant  a  rock  garden. 
As  a  result  of  some  such  sentence  as 
that  which  appeared  in  a  contemporary  1 
had  an  interesting  letter  from  an  un¬ 
known  correspondent — a  working-man, 
yes,  but  a  born  flower  lover  and  flower 
enthusiast.  His  little  bit  of  garden  was 
the  hobby  of  his  life.  He  wanted  a  rock 
garden  such  as  my  article  described,  and 
what  was  more,  he  meant  to  have  it,  and 
he  was  prepared  to  commence  it  imme¬ 
diately  he  recovered  from  an  accident 
that  had  laid  him  low  for  some  weeks, 
and  he  suggested  making  it  across  the 
entire  width  of  his  garden  at  its  lower 
boundary.  Although  the  autumn  or  early 
spring  is  the  season  for  making  a  rock 
garden,  there  is  nothing  like  having  a 
good  stock  of  plants  in  readiness,  and  we 
can  often  beg  small  pieces  of  plants,  or 
even  cuttings,  and  grow  them  into  sturdy 
little  plants.  But  for  those  who  have  their 
rock  gardens  already  made  and  planted, 
I  would  remind  them  that  as  these  dwarf 
creeping  plants  flower  with  such  wonder¬ 
ful  profusion  a  great  deal  of  seed  is 
formed.  For  the  good  of  the  plants  I 
generally  take  the  shears  and  cut  these 
seed  vessels  away  as  soon  as  the  beauty 
of  the  blossom  is  past,  draw  up  a  little 
fresh  soil  around  such  plants  as  the  mossv 
Saxifrages,  Phlox  setacea,  and  others  to 
induce  them  to  spread,  and  give  a 
thorough  watering  from  time  to  time.  I 
hate  to  see  a  rock  garden  looking  burnt 
up  and  neglected  at  the  height  of  sum¬ 
mer,  and  by  keeping  the  spring-flowering 
subjects  thus  neat  and  tidy,  we  do  a  good 
deal  to  enhance  the  beauty  of  those  plants 
that  are  in  flower  during  the  summer. 
There  is  no  lesson  of  greater  practical 
worth  in  dealing  with  a  rock  garden  than, 
say,  a  visit  to  the  rock  garden  at  Kew 
the  first  week  in  April,  the  first  week  in 
June,  and  the  first  week  in  August. 

F.  Norfolk. 
- - 

Next  week  we  shall  give  an  account 
of  the  great  show  of  the  National  Rose 
Society. 
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-  Cacti  = 


To  Grow  Them. 

These  neglected  plants  are  worth  atten¬ 
tion.  They  are  quaint,  beautiful,  and 
easily  grown,  a  statement,  surely,  which, 
if  true,  is  a  recommendation  in  these  days 
of  novelty  hunting.  Let  us  see  how  this 
works  out. 

That  they  are  quaint  and.  unusual  any¬ 
one  who  has  given  them'  the  least  notice 
will  readily  allow;  their  growth,  form, 
and  structure  are  strange  to  our  part  of 
the  globe,  whilst  to  look  into  the  network 
of  spines  or,  best  of  all,  to  see  the  mar¬ 
vellous  flowers,  some  a  foot  across  down 
to  a  tiny  blossom  ranging  from  white  to 
crimson,  or  rich  yellow,  is  to  feel  no  hesi¬ 
tation  as  to  their  beauty,  and  those  who 
cultivate  them  can  endorse  what  I  say 
that  they  are  easily  grown  and  require  but 
little  attention. 

They  will  flourish  and  thrive  in  any 
sunny  window  :  many  kinds  grow  to  great 
perfection  in  cottage  windows.  I  saw  a 
fine  one  as  I  went  along  a  village  street 
the  other  day,  thicker  than  my  wrist  and 
a  foot  or  so  in  height. 

Then,  if  left  without  water  for  days,  or 
in  some  cases  weeks,  they  are  not  a  bit 
the  worse;  in  fact,  much  of  the  complaint 
one  hears  that  they  “  bloom  but  once  in 
seven  years  ”  is  because  they  are  soaked 
and  soaked  with  water.  A  good  lady  who 
gave  me  some  cuttings  said  “  they  are 
water  plants,  and  you  must  give  them 
plenty  ”  when  the  opposite  is,  of  course, 
the  case. 

They  are  natives,  generally,  of  tropical 
climes,  where  some  of  them  attain  a 
height  of  from  80  ft.  to  100  ft.,  and  plenty 
from  40  ft.  to  60  ft.  ;  and  though  a  Cactus 
plant  may  grow  in  this  country  under 
very  adverse  conditions,  yet  that  treatment 
which  most  accords  with  its  natural  habi¬ 
tat  is  sure  to  bring  about  the  best  results. 

Naturally  they  grow  in  a  light  sandy 
soil,  perhaps  on  some  rocky  hill,  so  that 
a  light  sandy  soil  mixed  with  bits  of  char¬ 
coal  and  a  little  old  lime  mortar,  first 
putting  a  liberal  supply  of  broken  crock 
or  crushed  brick  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot 
so  as  to  ensure'  that  all  surplus  water  is 
effectively  and  speedily  drained  away,  is 
the  proper  thing  for  these  foreigners. 
Oyster  shells  are  recommended  by  some 
for  the  bottom  of  potting  loam,  but  this 
I  have  not  tried. 

When  first  potted  do  not  water  at  the 
roots  for  some  days,  till  they  show  signs 
of  growth.  Jf  cuttings  are  used  lay  them 
in  the  window  for  a  few  days  before  in¬ 
serting  in  the  soil  for  the  cut  to  harden 
over  or  get  firm.  Should  decay  set  in  at 
the  bottom  after  potting,  through  too 
much  moisture  or  other  cause,  cut  off  well 
above  the  decayed  part  and  try  again. 
April  to  May  is  considered  to  be  the  best 
time  for  this  work ;  also  for  repotting. 
Small  trots  should  be  used,  and  the  roots 
disturbed  as  little  as  possible.  Handle 
carefully,  a.s  the  prickles  and  spines  are 
not  nice  things  to  have  in  one’s  fingers, 
and  some  are  said  to  be  poisonous. 

When  growth  sets  in,  from  April  on, 
water  as  required,  but  not  too  freely, 
keeping  soil  always  damp  till  August, 
then  the  thin-leaved  kinds  water  about 


once  a  week,  whilst  the  big  bulbous  kinds 
during  winter  can  be  left  dry.  The  thin¬ 
leaved  varieties  want  water  perhaps  once 
a  month.  The  plants  will  turn  a  brown 
colour,  some  reddish,  and  look  shrivelled, 
but  this  is  a  good  sign  and  a  promise  of 
flowers  next  spring.  The  reason  for  giv¬ 
ing  water  during  summer,  and  withhold¬ 
ing  it  during  winter,  is  that  in  their  native 
home  there  is  a  prolonged  dry  season  with 
a  scorching  sun  overhead,  followed  by  the 
rainy  season,  when  things  get  soaked 
through  and  through,  and  the  Cacti  drink 
into  their  bulbous  structures  a  quantity 
which  carries  them  along  in  fine  form 
through  the  dry  period. 

Window  or  greenhouse,  sun  as  hot  as 
our  clime  can  furnish;  sandy  soil,  careful 
watering,  and  you  will  get  your  reward. 

John  Kibble. 


Strawberry  Kentish  Favourite. 

The  fruits  of  this  Strawberry  are  of 
large  size,  good  flavour,  and  abundantly 
produced.  Award  of  Merit  by  the 
R. H.S.  on  June  25th  when  shown  by 
Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co. 


-  a.  w.  - 

Prize  Competitions. 


CENERAL  CONDITIONS.— Competitors  must 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular 
paid  contributors  to  THE  GARDENING 
WORLD  or  other  gardening  journals  are  de¬ 
barred  from  entering,  but  occasional  con¬ 
tributors  may  compete.  The  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  competitor  must  appear  on  each 
article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right 
to  reproduce,  in  any  wayji  any  article  or  photo¬ 
graph  sent  for  competition.  The  conditions 
applying  to  each  competition  should  be  care¬ 
fully  read. 


WEEKLY 

PRIZES. 

A  PRIZE  OFTEN  SHILLINGS  will  be  given 
for  the  best  paragraph  or  Bhort  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  para¬ 
graph  or  article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but 
value  rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in 
making  Lie  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Com¬ 
petition,"  and  post  not  later  than  the  Monday 
folk  wing  date  of  issue.  Entries  received  later 
th on  Tuesday  (first  post)  will  be  left  over  until 
tLe  following  week. 

Two  prizes  of  2s.  6d.  will  be  awarded  each 
week  for  the  two  best  letters,  not  exceeding 
150  words,  on  any  interesting  gardening  sub¬ 
ject. 


RESULTS  OF 
LAST  WEEK’S 
COMPETITIONS. 

Some  of  the  best  papers  in  this  competition 
are  too  long,  and  we  desire  readers  to  keep 
within  a  column. 

The  prize  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “R.  Thatcher”  for  the  article  on 
“  Hybrids  of  Nicotiana  afflnis,”  page  453. 

In  the  Prize  Letter  Competition  a  prize 
was  awarded  to  “  Kaffir  ”  for  the  article  on 
“  Cucumbers  for  Exhibition  ”  ;  and  another 
to  “  T.  S.  Dick  ”  for  the  article  on  “  Culture  of 
Richardia  afric  ina,”  page  448. 


Hoses  - 

with  Tulips 


Bed  or  Border. 

Beautiful  though  a  bed  of  Roses  is  in 
the  season,  yet  for  a  long  period  of  the 
year,  especially  in  spring,  it  is  severely 
plain,  and  rather  uninteresting  from  the 
spectacular  point  of  view.  For  some 
years  past  I  have  been  endeavouring  to 
improve  matters  in  this  direction,  and 
the  results  have  been  so  entirely  satis¬ 
factory  that  I  beg  to  pass  on  the  result 
of  my  experience  to  the  readers  of  the 
Gardening  World. 

My  plan  is  to  plant  Tulips  among  the 
Roses.  We  go  in  for  spring  bedding,  and 
I  confine  the  planting  of  early  Tulips 
to  the  parterre,  but  amongst  a  portion  of 
our  Roses  I  am  growing  late  Tulips; 
Darwins,  Parrots  and  various  May-flower¬ 
ing  varieties.  The  Rose  bed  or  border 
should  be  rather  deeply  forked  over 
about  the  first  week  of  November, 
and  the  bulbs  planted  about  three 
inches  deep,  and  not  too  near  the 
stems  of  the  Rose  trees.  A  bed  or  small 
border  looks  best  planted  entirely  with 
one  class  of  Tulips,  but  where  a  border 
of  considerable  length  has  to  be  dealt 
with  it  might  be  planted  in  blocks,  either 
of  a  variety  or  a  class,  say,  Earlies, 
Darwins,  Parrots,  or  any  of  the  ordinary 
May-flowering  varieties,  such  as  Golden 
Crown,  Macrospeila,  Gesneriana,  Bou¬ 
ton  d’Or,  Bridesmaid,  Picotee,  etc. 

After  the  first  season  the  ground  should 
not  be  forked  over  till  the  Tulips  appear 
in  the  spring  for  fear  of  injuring  the 
bulbs.  After  three  or  four  years’  experi¬ 
ence  I  can  testify  to  the  practicability  of 
this  system,  Roses  and  Tulips  doing  well 
under  it. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  Daffodils  could 
also  be  used  for  this  purpose,  but  I  would 
not  advocate  the  planting  of  the  stronger 
varieties,  as  they  would  be  likely  to  rob 
the  Roses  of  their  food,  and  the  welfare 
of  these  should  be  the  first  consideration. 

In  addition  to  beautifying  the  Rose 
beds  when  they  would  be  othenvise  rather 
dull,  a  saving  of  space  is  thus  effected, 
and  this  is  a  matter  of  considerable  im¬ 
portance  in  many  gardens,  especially  in 
those  of  amateurs.  Even  in  large  estab¬ 
lishments,  when  more  or  less  hardy  things 
are  increasingly  popular,  the  ground 
where  late  Tulips  are  grown  is  wanted 
before  they  can  be  lifted  and  heeled-in 
to  ripen  off. 

I  hope  some  of  my  fellow  readers  will 
be  induced  to  experiment  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  during  the  coming  season,  and  il 
they  do  I  feel  sure  they'-  will  not  be  dis¬ 
appointed.  Q  Q 

- - 

Melon  Eminence. 

Some  Melons  under  the  above  nam< 
were  shown  by  Mr.  J.  McKellar,  Roya 
Gardens,  Windsor,  at  the  meeting  of  th< 
R.H.S.  on  June  25th.  The  fruits  wen 
about  5  lbs.  each  in  weight,  oval,  deej 
yellow,  closely  and  beautifully  netted' 
Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  them. 
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Lilium  Hansoni.  Uaclaren  and  Sons. 


Allium  kansuense:  Flowers  sky-blue.  Madaren  and  Sons. 


Hanson’s  .  . 


-  Lily  - 


(Lilium  Hansoni). 


Many  varieties  of  Lily  prove  rather 
troublesome  in  gardens,  but  this  one 
comes  up  year  after  year  in  the  same  soil 
and  flowers  handsomely  during  ths  month 
of  June.  It  is  not  .so  particular  as  to 
soil  as  some  people  would  imagine,  pro¬ 
vided  it  is  planted  where  the  soil  or  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground  will  be  shaded  during 
the  heat  of  the  day  so  as  to  keep  it  cool. 
Although  Lilies  are  best  kept  on  the  dry 
side  during  winter,  they  delight  in  a  free 
supply  of  moisture  when  making  their 
growth.  For  this  reason  we  expect  that 
most  Lilies  will  be  good  this  year  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  cool  weather  and  heavy  rain¬ 
fall. 

In  selecting  a  position  for  it,  it  should 
be  planted  amongst  Rhododendrons  or 
other  dwarf  growing  shrubs  akin  to  the 
Rhododendron,  and  which  require  a  peaty 
soil  for  their  best  development.  Even 
herbaceous  plants  would  answer  the  pur¬ 
pose,  provided  they  make  their  growth 
about  the  same  time  as  the  Lily,  so  as 
to  shade  the  ground.  The  plant  grows 
from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  in  height,  and  pro¬ 
duces  a  truss  of  flowers  on  the  top.  The 
segments  of  these  flowers  are  remarkably 
thick,  almost  fleshy,  and  are  of  a  bright 
orange,  with  crimson  spots  on  the  lower 
half.  The  flower  buds  are  very  interest¬ 
ing,  because  previous  to  expansion  they 
are  globular  in  outline,  and  remind  one 
of  Gooseberries  or  some  other  fruit  rather 
than  flower  buds.  We  have  seen  it  doing 
well  in  a  cottage  garden  this  year. 

- f*+ - 


A  Blue - 

Allium 


(Allium  kansuense). 

Very  few  Alliums  are  popular  garden 
plants,  though  some  are  ornamental  on 
account  of  their  flowers  and  others  for 
the  sake  of  their  foliage.  There  are  at 
least  two  other  blue  Alliums,  but  we  con¬ 
sider  A.  kansuense  as  the  best  of  them. 
It  is  only  about  6  in.  high,  with  slender, 
grass-like  leaves  and  bell-shaped  blue 
flowers  in  clusters  nodding  from  the  end 
of  the  slender  scape.  These  flowers  are 
of  a  bright  sky-blue,  and  when  seen  in 
perfection  are  very  handsome  indeed. 

The  method  of  growing  all  of  the  hardy 
Alliums  is  to  plant  them  in  clumps  of 
rather  light  but  rich  soil.  We  mean 
soil  containing  a  good  proportion  of  sand, 
so  that  the  Superfluous  moisture  may  run 
freely  away  whether  from  the  rainfall  or 
melting  snow.  The  reason  why  they 
succeed  so  readily  in  light  soil  is  that 
they  make  their  growth  in  early  spring 
and  flower  in  the  early  part  of  summer. 
After  flowering,  and  in  many  cases  before 
it,  the  leaves  die  away  and  the  bulbs  re¬ 
main  dormant  till  the  autumn  rains  start 
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dening  subject. 

Letters  should  not  exceed  150  words  each 


them  into  fresh  growth.  They  move  but 
slowly,  however,  until  well  into  spring, 
and  for  that  reason  they  are  easily  accom¬ 
modated  in  our  climate. 

Propagation  may  be  effected  by  seeds 
when  they  ripen  and  by  offsets,  which  are 
produced  around  the  old  bulbs.  When 
the  parent  clump  gets  crowded  the  bulbs 
can,  of  course,  be  lifted  and  replanted  in 
the  same  or  a  fresh  position.  The 
larger  or  flowering  bulbs  can  be  arranged 
in  one  place,  and  the  smaller  bulbs  in 
some  reserve  portion  of  the  garden,  se¬ 
lecting  a  place  exposed  to  wind,  rain,  and 
sunshine. 

The  most  suitable  position  in  the  gar¬ 
den  for  A.  kansuense  is  on  a  rockery,  pre¬ 
ferably  behind  some  other  plant,  so  that 
when  the  leaves  of  the  Allium  die  down 
it  will  not  be  missed,  because  the  front 
part  of  the  pocket  or  space  is  occupied 
by  something  which  keeps  green  all  the 
summer. 

- f+* - 


Rose  Cuttings 


Striking 
In  Water. 


This  is  an  easy  and  quick  way  of  in¬ 
creasing  one's  stock  of  Roses,  and  as  the 
Rose  bushes  thus  obtained  are  on  their 
own  roots,  they  will  thrive  well  and  not 
be  robbed  of  their  strength  by  brier 
suckers,  as  is  the  case  with  budded 
plants.  Cuttings  can  be  taken  any  time 
when  the  sap  is  rising  freely,  perhaps 
September  being  the  best  month.  They 
should  be  from  six  to  nine  inches  long, 
with  a  heel  of  older  wood  attached,  and 
should  consist  of  well  ripened,  “  middle- 
aged  ”  wood,  young  wood  being  too  soft 
and  sappy  and  old  wood  not  having 
enough  vitality. 

The  cuttings  being  ready,  all  that  is 
now  required  is  a  perfectly  clean  glass 
jam  pot  filled  with  pure  rain-water,  in 
which  has  been  placed  a  lump  of  char¬ 
coal  to  keep  the  water  sweet.  To  this 
should  be  added  some  silver  sand  to  a 
depth  of  one  or  two  inches,  so  as  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  firm  base  for  the  cuttings  to  rest 
upon.  The  cuttings  having  been  placed 
in  the  water  about  two-thirds  their 
length,  the  jar  should  be  put  as  near  the 
glass  in  the  greenhouse  as  possible,  and 
will  then  require  no  more  attention  for 
three  or  four  months  beyond  adding  a 
little  more  water  to  replace  that  lost  by 
evaporation,  and  gradually  filling  up  the 
jar  with  more  silver  sand  for  the  roots 
of  the  cuttings  to  cling  to.  When  the 
cuttings  begin  to  put  forth  shoots  and 
fresh  leaves,  the  jar  should  be  carefully 
broken  and  the  cuttings,  with  a  good  ball 
of  sand  round  their  roots,  transferred  to 
small  pots  and  gradually  hardened  off, 
so  as  to  be  eventually  planted  out  in  the 
garden  about  April. 

For  weeks  and  weeks  there  may  be  no 
.  signs  of  growth,  and  the  greenfly  will  be 
a  great  nuisance,  but  suddenly  a  strong 
shoot  will  push  up  from  below  the  water 
line,  and  then  the  plants  will  make 
steady  progress.  The  moral  of  this  is, 
that  you  must  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  throw 
the  cutting  away  as  useless. 

R.  E.  Tomson. 


Chorizema. 

Anyone  having  a  plant  of  this  beautiful 
Pea-shaped  flower  should  now  increase 
their  stock  by  putting  in  a  few  cuttings. 
The  cuttings  will  strike  quite  readily  if 
half  ripened  shoots  are  chosen  and  in¬ 
serted  in  a  pan  containing  a  compost  of 
peat  and  sand  with  a  layer  of  fresh  sand 
on  the  top.  The  cuttings  should  be 
placed  in  a  house  where  a  temperature  of 
60  degrees  is  maintained,  and  should  be 
covered  with  a  bell  glass.  If  cuttings 
can  be  got  with  a  heel  so  much  the  better. 
One  good  point  in  this  plant  is,  it  never 
seems  to  be  annoyed  with  any  insect 
pests.  Seed  can  also  be  sown  when  ripe. 

Kaffir. 

Claverhouse,  N.B. 


Camellias. 

Camellias  have  for  many  years  fallen 
into  disrepute  owing  to  their  habit  of 
dropping  the  flower-buds  just  before 
development,  but  I  am  glad  to  see  a  re¬ 
action  is  setting  in,  and  under  more 
favourable  conditions  no  doubt  plants 
will  flourish.  Ample  watering  without 
sourness  of  soil,  which  should  consist  of 
peat,  leaf  mould,  and  sand,  firm  plant¬ 
ing,  frequent  syringing,  and  using  always 
soft  or  rain  water,  with  occasional  doses 
of  soot  water,  are  the  main  points  in 
successful  culture.  In  a  partially  shaded 
and  sheltered  situation  plants  survive 
even  severe  winters  out  of  doors,  but  the 
ideal  place  for  them  is  under  the  back 
wall  of  a  cold  vinery,  where  they  will 
flourish  if  given  little  attention  beyond 
watering.  The  flowers  last  well  in  water 
if  cut  when  just  expanding. 

D.  V.  Erlam. 

Worthing. 


Humeas. 

Sow  seed  about  the  middle  of  July  in 
clean  well  drained  pans,  watering  pre¬ 
vious  to  sowing.  Sow  thinly,  covering 
slightly.  Place  the  pans  in  a  cold  frame, 
covering  them  with  glass  to  aid  germina¬ 
tion.  As  soon  as  the  seedlings  appear 
give  a  little  air,  and  gradually  harden  off 
till  finally  the  glass  is  removed.  Pot  the 
plants  into  3  in.  pots  when  large  enough, 
and  return  them  to  the  frame,  keeping 
the  frame  closed  till  they  have  got  estab¬ 
lished.  Then  give  air  on  all  favourable 
occasions.  Pot  them  again  about  the 
beginning  of  September  into  5  54  in.  pots, 
and  return  them  to  the  frame  for  about  a 
month,  taking  care  to  remove  them  to  a 
warm  house  before  frost  sets  in.  Keep 
them  in  a  place  near  the  glass  during  win¬ 
ter,  and  do  not  be  too  liberal  with  water, 
as  they  rather  like  to  be  on  the  dry  side 
at  this  period.  When  the  plants  begin 
to  move  in  spring  they  should  be  potted 
into  their  flowering  pots. 

Pinwherry.  PRUNUS. 


in  length,  and  must  be  written  on  one 
side  of  the  paper  only. 

T  wo  Prizes  of  2s.  6d.  each  will  be 
awarded  each  week  for  the  two  Letters 
which  the  Editor  considers  to  be  the  best. 


A  Useful  Fork  for  Strong  Growing 

Weeds. 

Weeds  are  most  troublesome  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  especially  Dandelions 
on  lawns.  When  cut  with  a  knife  they 
soon  grow  again.  The  poison  spear  is  . 
useful  in  careful  hands,  but  if  the  liquid 
is  too  strong  it  spreads,  killing  the  grass  : 
in  large  patches.  Many  Dandelions  will 
be  found  to  have  grown  again  with 
several  crowns  about  4  in.  down,  showing 
the  poison  does  not  go  far  enough.  The 
device  I  suggest  is  an  old  fork  with  the 
outside  tines  cut  off,  leaving  the  tread 
full  length.  This  tool  will  be  found 
most  useful  with  which  to  lift  strong 
growing  weeds,  as  by  having  only  two  - 
tines  the  smallest  amount  of  earth  is* 
lifted,  which  is  an  advantage,  as  well  as 
being  a  means  of  utilising  a  tool  which 
otherwise  would  be  cast  aside. 

G.  Waller. 

Surbiton. 


An  Effective  Line  of  Hardy  Flowers. 

We  have  a  fairly  long  border  oi 
Rhododendrons  on  the  edge  of  a  lawn, 
and  a  year  or  two  ago  I  planted  an  edging 
in  front  of  the  Rhododendrons  that  have 
been  so  satisfactory  in  every  way  that  1 
pass  on  the  suggestion  to  the  readers  0 
the  “"G.  W. ,”  either  for  whole  or  partia 
adoption  by  those  to  whom  it  may  ap 
peal.  At  a  foot  apart  I  planted  in  thi 
autumn  alternately  clumps  of  three  bulb 
of  Snowdrop,  Scilla  sibirica,  S.  campanu 
lata,  and  S.  c.  alba.  Then  in  spring 
pi  anted  at  a  foot  apart  midway  betweei 
the  bulbs  white_  and  rose  double  Canter 
bury  Bells  and  crimson  self,  and  Aur; 
cula-eyed  Sweet  Williams.  The  Snot' 
drops  flower  during  January  and  Febru 
ary,  Scilla  sibirica  during  March  an 
April,  S.  campanulata  alba  (white  wil 
Hyacinth)  duiing  May,  S.  c.  about  a  for: 
night  later.  The  biennials  turn  in  i 
late  June  and  go  on  for  months. 

C.  C. 


Early  Town  Roses. 

My  earliest  Roses  are  as  usual — tb 
good  old  Gloire  de  Dijon  leads,  but 
have  some  little  known  others  that  folio 
very  quickly.  Over  in  the  corne 
partly  shaded,  and  seemingly  revelling  : 
the  fact,  is  Mark  Twain,  a  “  Laing 
coloured  FT.  T.  with  a  nice  longish  bv 
and  a  clear  scent.  Helen  Keller,  stocl 
and  free,  somewhat  darker  than  “  Bru 
ner  ”  and  full  of  fat  buds,  in  spite  of  tl 
weather.  Frau  Lilia  Rautenstrauch,  wi 
a  lovely  mixing  of  pink  and  yellow,  e 
joys  all  the  sunshine  that  my  garden  get 
and  one  bloom  is  at  present  a  deligh. 
whilst  the  paeony-flowered  Alan  Chealf 
with  its  silver  and  deep  carmine,  is 
showy  early  riser  that  seldom  fails, 
cannot  close  without  paying  a  tribute 
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an  even  better  Rose  for  town  gardens 
than  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  to  wit — Mrs.  Shar- 
man  Crawford.  It  is  now  (June  14)  full 
of  bloom  and  bud;  it  never  disappoints, 
and  the  colour,  bright  flesh  pink,  is  the 
delight  of  my  lady  visitors. 

S.  G.  T. 


Carnations. 

The  season  has  arrived  when  we  must 
give  some  special  attention  to  these 
beautiful  flowers,  always  taking  care  to 
have  them  well  staked.  Those  showing 
buds  should  be  fed  with  weak  liquid 
manure,  first  saturating  the  soil  with 
clear  water ;  a  mulching  of  horse  manure 
should  also  be  forked  in. 

If  large  flowers  are  desired  they  must 
be  made  secure,  so  as  not  to  be  broken 
down  by  the  winds,  all  the  weak  buds  be¬ 
ing  pinched  out.  The  propagation  of 
Carnations  can  soon  be  commenced,  by 
taking  cuttings,  slips,  or  layers.  When- 
taking  cuttings  always  cut  off  im¬ 
mediately  below  a  joint  and  insert  them 
in  sandy  soil,  either  in  pots  or  a  shady 
border.  Slips  must  be  taken  with  a  heel 
at  the  base,  as  this  heel  quickly  forms 
roots.  When  layering  half  sever  the 
stem  at  the  base,  making  a  slit  an  inch 
or  more  in  length,  then  peg  down  with 
an  inverted  V-shaped  stick  and  cover  with 
:  soil. 

Joseph  Floyd. 


- - 

Tramway  Men  and  Floriculture. 

As  vice-president  of  the  Leo  Grindon 
Flower  Lovers’  Association,  Manchester, 
Lady  Leigh,  w-ho  was  assisted  by  the 
Mayor  and  Mayoress  of  Salford,  recently 
entertained  about  a  hundred  and  twenty 
of  the  tramway  men  and  their  wives,  mf 
the  Rochdale  Road  and  Palatine  Road 
routes,  who  haye  developed  the  flower-lov¬ 
ing  cult.  Much  progress  is  reported  in 
connection  with  this  Association  and  the 
kindred  societies. 

R.H.S.  Examination  in  Horticulture. 

At  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
examination  in  horticulture  on  April  10th 
last  150  candidates  sat  for  the  examina¬ 
tion.  The  results  are  now  announced, 
and  20  passed  first-class ;  59  passed 

second-class  and  63  passed  third-class. 
Those  that  passed  first-class  are  nearly 
double  those  of  last  year,  while  fewer 
passed  second  and  those  in  the  third-class 
numbered  about  the  same.  The 
examiners  complain  of  some  old-time 
errors  that  have  not  been  eliminated  yet, 
but  that  is  a  difficulty  with  which  all 
examiners  have  to  contend.  In  looking 
over  the  list  we  notice  that  students  in 
the  first-class  hail  largely  from  Swanley 
College,  Studeley,  and  Reading.  In  the 
]  second-class  the  students  were  more 
widely  distributed,  but  nearly  all  of  the 
Chelmsford  students  come  in  this  class, 
which  is  very  creditable  considering  the 
youth  of  the  students.  Students  from  the 
Studeley  Horticultural  College,  those 
from  Glynd,  Sussex,  and  Lady  Warwick’s 
School  at  Dunmow  figure  largely  in  the 
second-class,  as  well  as  in  the  third.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  examiners  the  students 
mastered  the  first  and  second  questions 
well  as  a  rule,  but  evidently  had  given 
themselves  too  little  time  to  master  the 
third  and  fourth  and  remaining  questions. 


R  Sunpmer  Flowering  Ggclar^ep 


(Cyclamen  repandum). 


Commencing  with  C.  neapolitanum  in 
September,  the  hardy  Cyclamens  keep  up 
a  more  or  less  continuous  succession  of 
flowers  through  the  winter,  but  especially 
spring,  and  finish  up  with  C.  repandum, 
C.  libanoticum  and  C.  europaeum  in 
summer. 

C.  repandum  is  a  native  of  South 
Europe,  and  is  hardy  enough  to  be 
grown  upon  the  rockery,  but  it  is  equally 
amenable  to  pot  culture,  and  flowers 
splendidly  either  in  a  cold  frame  or  in  a 
greenhouse  or  special  house  for  hardy 
plants  where  such  exists.  The  accom¬ 
panying  illustration  represents  a  plant 
that  was  flowering  profusely  when  photo¬ 
graphed  in  the  Alpine  House  at  Kcw  on 
May  11th  last.  It  will  be  noticed  that 


or  the  soil  gets  inert  or  sour,  the  best 
plan  is  to  repot  them  some  time  after 
they  have  gone  to  rest,  which  may  be  in 
July,  earlier  or  later  according  to  the 
season.  After  potting  they  should  be 
stood  in  a  shady  situation  upon  a  cool 
bed  of  ashes  or  else  placed  in  a  cold 
frame  facing  the  north,  to  be  kept  there 
till  autumn.  This  is  provided  the  plants 
have  leaves  upon  them.  If  they  were 
at  rest,  baking  would  do  them  no  harm. 
At  the  end  of  September  they  may  be 
placed  in  frames  facing  the  south, 
especially  if  they  are  desired  to  bloom 
early  rather  than  late.  Very  little 
water  will  be  required  during  the  winter 
months,  but  an  increasing  supply  should 
be  given  them  as  they  commence  to  grow 


Cyclamen  repandum.  Maclaren  and  Sons. 


the  flowers  are  not  unlike  those  of  the 
greenhouse  Cyclamen  (C.  latifolium)  when 
imported  in  its  unimproved  or  wild  state. 
The  segments  of  the  corolla  are  consider¬ 
ably  elongated  without  any  auricle  at  the 
base,  and  seem  capable  of  being  greatly 
improved  by  seed  raising  and  possibly 
by  crossing.  It  simply  requires  time  and 
patience  which  has  been  accorded  to  the 
greenhouse  species,  to  the  neglect  of  the 
really  hardy  ones. 

C.  repandum  owes  its  name  to  the  form 
of  the  leaves,  which  are  rather  more 
deeply  scalloped  or  repand  than  in  most 
other  species  of  Cyclamen.  This  will 
be  seen  by  reference  to  the  illustration. 
They  have  also  a  grey  band  on  the  upper 
surface,  as  in  most  of  the  species.  The 
flowers  of  the  wild  type  are  rose  coloured, 
deepening  to  crimson  at  the  mouth. 

By  using  a  compost  of  two-thirds  loam, 
one-third  leaf  mould,  and  plenty  of  gritty 
sand,  the  wants  of  these  hardy  Cyclamens 
are  easily  met.  The  same  corms  will 
last  and  bloom  well  for  many  years. 
When  they  get  too  large  for  the  pots, 


in  spring.  If  placed  in  shade  while  in 
bloom  the  flowers  will  last  longer,  but 
this  is  not  really  necessary  in  the  early 
part  of  the,  season,  unless  the  sun  is  un¬ 
usually  scorching. 


Sweet  Pea  Carmine  Paradise. 

The  flowers  of  this  new  variety  are  of 
large  size  and  bright  carmine.  It  is  very 
handsome  in  appearance.  Award  of 
Merit  by  the  R.H.S.  on  the  25th  June 
when  shown  by  Miss  H.  Hemus,  Holdfast 
Hall,  Upton-on-Severn. 

Figs  and  How  to  Grow  Them. 

A  small  pamphlet  under  the  above  title 
is  being  circulated  by  Messrs.  Hugh  Low 
and  Co.,  Royal  Nurseries,  Bush  Hill 
Park,  Middlesex.  In  dealing  with  the  Fig 
and  its  cultivation,  instructions  are  given 
concerning  the  soil,  pruning,  training, 
forcing,  manuring,  ventilation,  ripening 
off,  etc.  This  is  followed  by  a  list  of 
varieties,  the  fruit  of  which  is  described. 
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Horticultural  Societies’ 
Diary 

of  Forthcoming  Events. 
Abbreviations  used. 


A.— Association 
Am. — Amateurs 
Chy. — Chrysanthemum 
c.m. — Committee  meeting 
Oott. — Cottage  or  Cottagers 
D. — District 

G. — Gardening  or  gardener 

Thus  : — The  Templeton  G.  Am.  and  Octt.  M.LH.S 
Gardeners,  Amateurs’  and  Cottagers’  Mutual  Improve 
ment  Horticultural  Society. 


H. — Horticultural 
M.I. — Mutual  Improve¬ 

ment 

m.m. — Monthly  meeting 
S. — Society 

w.m. — Weekly  meeting 


How  fair  and  sweet  the  planted  Rose, 
Beyond  the  wild  in  hedges  grows! 

For  without  art  the  noblest  seeds 
Of  flowers  degenerate  to  weeds. 

— Butler's  “ Hudibras.” 

However  much  one  may  grumble  at  the 
sunless  character  of  this  season,  there 
is  no  denying  that  for  Roses  a  dripping 
June  is  eminently  suitable.  Never  in  all 
my  experience  have  the  plants  been  so 
clean,  healthy,  and  well-foliaged  as  they 
are  this  year,  and  so  far  the  quality  of 
the  bloom  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 
By  the  time  these  notes  appear  the  great 
show  of  the  National  Rose  Society  will  be 
a  thing  of  the  past,  but  one  can  say,  even 
before  the  event,  that  the  show  is  bound 
to  be  a  magnificent  one,  as  from  all  sides 
I  hear  most  excellent  reports.  Garien 
Roses  are  especially  good,  and  I  would 
single  out  Mme.  Alfred  Carriere,  Tea 
Rambler,  Aglaia,  Reine  Olga  de  Wurtem- 
burg,  and  Gna  as  being  extraordinarily 
fine.  The  two  first  should  be  tried  as 
standards;  in  this  way  they  are  really 
unsurpassable.  Mme.  A.  Carriere  has 
the  great  good  quality  of  being  a  fine 
1  aster  when  cut  for  house  decoration.  Una 
is  a  grand  hedge  or  fence  plant,  and 
grows  readily  from  cuttings  put  in  in  the 
open  ground  during  the  autumn. 

Several  new  varieties  that  were  sent  to 
me  for  trial  by  Monsieur  J.  Pernet- 
Ducher,  of  Lyons,  France,  have  proved 
excellent.  The  most  magnificent  of  all  is 
a  H.  T.  called  Mrs.  Aaron  Ward,  a  plant 
of  superb  growth,  habit,  and  appearance. 
The  flowers  are  large  and  held  up  on 
stiff,  erect  stalks ;  colour,  flesh  or  flesh 
white,  suffused  with  a  glorious  shade  of 
rich  and  intense  orange.  The  buds  are 
pointed,  and  the  flowers  are  lasting  and 
of  splendid  shape.  Another  grand  variety 
which  I  had  on  trial  here  last  year  and 
which  proved  incomparable  to  anything 
I  had  ever  previously  seen,  is  Marquise  de 
Sinety.  This  is  proving  equally  good  this 
year,  and  so  I  am  constrained  to  mention 
it  here  in  order  that  “G.W.”  readers  may 
remember  to  procure  it  next  autumn.  The 
plant  is  a  good  grower,  with  fine  dark, 
bronzy  green,  polished  leafage.  The 
buds  are  held  oh  stiff,  erect  stalks ;  their 
outer  petals  are  orange-yellow,  stained 
with  orange-carmine,  while  the  inside  of 
the  petals  is  vivid  copper  red,  with  an 
orange  base.  The  expanded  flowers, 
which  are  not  very  full,  are  apricot  and 
buff  tinted,  with  pale  copper  red;  they 
are  sweetly  scented.  A  great  addition  to 
bedding  Roses  is  Martha,  which  is  mid¬ 
way  between  the  Chinas  and  the  dwarf 
Polyanthas.  This  came  to  me  from  Peter 
Lambert,  of  Trier,  Germany.  It  was  ex¬ 
tremely  good  last  season,  but  this  year 
it  has  even  proved  better.  The  plant  is 
an  excellent  grower,  with  pretty  foliage 


and  delightful  coppery-rose  coloured 
flowers  that  are  produced  in  the  greatest 
profusion. 

Summer  pruning  calls  for  attention 
during  this  and  next  month.  Multifloras, 
like  Crimson  Rambler,  Dawson  Rambler, 
Leuchtstern,  Helene,  Tea  Rambler,  etc., 
should  have  all  the  oldest  wood  removed 
immediately  it  has  ceased  flowering.  As 
soon  as  this  is  completed,  a  good  soaking 
of  liquid  manure  should  be  given  the 
plants  in  order  to  encourage  them  to 
make  new  growth  as  quickly  as  possible. 
This  new  growth,  if  thoroughly  ripened, 
will  provide  the  finest  trusses  of  blossom 
next  season.  Reine  Marie  Henriette  is  an 
old  Rose  that  is  still  popular  with  some 
people.  Here  it  does  grandly,  and  I  have 
had  heaps  of  blooms  fit  for  any  exhibi¬ 
tion.  My  treatment  is  to  cut  the  oldest 
wood  away  as  soon  as  it  has  flowered,  en¬ 
courage  new  growths  to  break,  and  then 
in  the  autumn  lay  these  in  and  give  them 
some  protection  from  frost.  In  the  spring 
I  never  prune  these  growths  at  all ;  they 
break  from  every  eye,  and  always  produce 
good  blooms.  Wm.  Allen  Richardson  re¬ 
quires  much  the  same  treatment  to  suc¬ 
ceed  well.  With  dwarf  Tea  Roses  in  a 
season  like  the  present  it  is  wise  to  re¬ 
move  all  useless  “spray.”  By  this,  I 
mean  the  small  thin  growths  that  often 
break  from  the  lower  part  of  the  main 
branches.  These  growths  may  have  pro¬ 
duced  a  bloom  or  two  or,  as  is  often  the 
case,  they  may  be  “blind.”  Anyway, 
they  are  of  no  use,  and  as  by  taking  the 
sap  they  serve  to  prevent  new  growths 
from  breaking  at  the  base,  or  else  hinder 
the  same  from  ripening,  they  are  best  re¬ 
moved. 

It  will  soon  be  time  to  think  about  bud¬ 
ding  standards ;  dwarfs  can  be  left  until 
next  month.  Saynor’s  No.  324  is  a  splen¬ 
did  knife  for  budding,  and  can  be  con¬ 
fidently  recommended.  The  blade  is 
spear-shaped,  and  the  handle  has  a 
pointed  end.  Liquid  manure  should  not 
be  given  after  the  end  of  this  month,  or 
else  it  will  cause  the  plants  to  grow  too 
late. 

Worcestershire.  A.  R.  G. 

- - 

“  London’s  Rural  Retreats.” 

The  Great  Central  Railway  have  pub¬ 
lished,  through  Mr.  Walter  Hill,  a  nicely 
illustrated  guide  to  the  many  pretty  spots 
on  their  line  easily  accessible  from  Lon¬ 
don  more  particularly,  and  to  places 
further  afield.  The  letterpress  is  brightly 
written,  and  the  little  book,  which  is 
issued  gratuitously,  will  prove  a  most  ser¬ 
viceable  and  entertaining  vade  mecum  for 
the  tourist  who  may  contemplate  taking 
a  holiday  in  one  or  more  of  the  pic¬ 
turesque  places  which  have  been  opened 
up  by  this  enterprising  railway  company. 


JULY. 

15th. — Horsforth  G.M.I.S.  (w.m.);  Shir¬ 
ley  and  D.G.  and  Am.  A.  (excur¬ 
sion). 

16th. — National  Sweet  Pea  Society  (show 
at  Royal  Horticultural  Hall,  West¬ 
minster) ;  Saltaire  H.S.  (National 
Rose  Society’s  Provincial  Show); 
Holywood  (Dumfries)  H.S.  (show); 
Ord  and  D.G.  Am.  and  Cott. 
M.I.S.  (m.m.). 

17th. — Royal  Ulster  Agricultural  S. 
(flower  show  at  Balmoral,  Belfast, 
2  days,  in  conjunction  with  the 
horse  show) ;  Ancient  Society  of 
York  Florists  (excursion  to  Sand 
ringham) ;  Sandringham  H.S. 
(show) ;  Horsell  Cott.  G.A.  (show) ; 
Woodbridge  H.S.  (show);  Notting¬ 
hamshire  H.  and  Botanical  S. 
(show  at  Nottingham,  2  days) ; 
Acton  H.S.  (show);  Wimbledon  and 
D.  Royal  H.  and  Cott.  G.S.  (show); 
Ide  Hill  G.S.  (m.m.). 

18th. — Halifax  H.S.  (show);  Chipping 
Norton  and  North  Oxfordshire  Rose 
S.  (show);  Dunfermline  H.S.  (show, 
2  days);  Paignton  and  D.G.A. 
(m.m.);  Lamberhurst  H.S.  (m.m.). 
19th. — Ulverston  H.S.  (show);  Royal 
Botanic  Society  of  London  (Musi¬ 
cal  promenade  at  the  Gardens,  Re 
gent’s  Park). 

20th. — Leeds  Pa'xton  S.  (w.m.). 

- - 

Presentation. 

The  Cardiff  Gardeners’  Association  have 
presented  Mr.  John  Julian,  F.R.H.S.,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  regretted  resignation 
as  hon.  secretary,  with  a  purse  of  gold  and 
a  silver  cigarette  case,  suitably  inscribed. 

Horticultural  College,  Swanley. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  William  Hart  Dyke, 
Bart.,  will  present  the  prizes  to  the  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  Horticultural  College,  Swan- 
ley,  Kent,  at  the  College,  on  Friday,  the 
12th  inst.,  when  the  Hon.  Sir  John  Cock- 
burn,  K.C.M.G.,  will  occupy  the  chair. 
Tickets  may  be  obtained  of  the  secretary 
at  the  College. 

Garden  Nursery  for  Children. 

A  “garden  in  which  children  grow” 
has  been  modelled  by  a  lady  gardener, 
Miss  Sewell,  at  the  Country  and  Town 
Exhibition,  which  opened  at  the  White¬ 
chapel  Art  Gallery,  London,  on  the  4th 
inst.  “  The  principle  of  the  scheme,’ 
said  Miss  Sewell,  “is  that  of  a  summer 
camp,  and  my  model  is  supposed  to  be 
a  portion  of  a  recreation  ground  such  as 
may  be  found  in  many  crowded  parks  of 
our  City  and  its  environs.  Children 
whose  homes  are  within  easy  distance  of 
the  garden  could  come  and  stay  for  a 
fortnight  at  a  time,  and  then  give  place 
to  others.” 
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Slipperwort 


(Cypripedium  hirsutum). 


The  accompanying  illustration  shows 
an  easily  grown  and  rather  showy  hardy 
Cypripedium.  The  stems  are  leafy  and 
usually  about  10  in.  to  12  in.  in  height. 
They,  as  well  as  the  ribbed  leaves,  are 
downy,  as  the  specific  name  is  intended 
to  indicate.  They  make  their  growth 
in  spring,  and  each  stem  ends  in  a  single 
flower  of  good  size.  The  upper  sepal  is 
deep  brown  when  it  first  expands,  but 
fades  a  little  with  age.  The  petals  are 
similar  in  colour,  but  lighter,  and  soon 
change  to  a  dusky  yellow,  spotted  with 
purple,  and  are  beautifully  twisted.  The 
much  inflated  lip  is  bright  yellow,  and' 
makes  a  fine  contrast  to  the  sepals  and 
petals.  The  species  is  most  nearly 
allied  to  C.  pubescens  and  our  native  C. 
Calceolus. 

Although  these  hairy  Slipperworts  may 
be  grown  upon  the  rockery,  it  is  seldom 
that  they  are  placed  under  suitable  con¬ 
ditions  to  enable  them  to  pass  through 
the  summer  in  our  climate.  They  should 
be  planted  in  a  peaty  soil  that  keeps 
moist  during  the  summer.  Possibly  a 
little  sphagnum  in  the  soil  would  help 
to  retain  moisture  where  the  situation  is 
inclined  to  be  dry.  Under  pot  culture 
they  are  more  tractable,  because  proper 
conditions  can  be  given  them  and  plenty 
of  water,  together  with  shade,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  when  they  are  making  their  growth 
and  flowering,  if  the  weather  should  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  dry  and  hot  at  the  time. 


A  Dwarf 


Hock  Alyssum 


(Alyssum  saxatile  Tom  Thumb). 


The  ordinary  form  of  the  Rock 
Alyssum  is  fairly  well  known  in  gardens, 
but  there  is  still  room  for  extended  cul¬ 
tivation  in  every  garden  which  possesses 
a  rockery  or  even  narrow  border  or  edg¬ 
ing  where  this  rock  plant  would  be  seen 
:o  best  advantage. 

The  dwarf  variety  under  notice  is 
much  more  compact  than  the  ordinary 
form,  being  truly  a  pygmy,  with  smaller, 
silvery-grey  leaves  and  shorter  stems. 
The  latter,  when  in  bloom,  are  only 
1%  in.  to  3  in.  high,  while  they  are- 
freely  branched,  producing  a  wealth  of 
deep  yellow  flowers.  It  is  much  more 
suitable  for  small  rockeries  than  the 
common  form.  Propagation  may  be 
effected  by  seeds  or  cuttings,  but  the 
latter  would  perpetuate  the  plant  true  to 
its  dwarf  habit,  whereas  some  of  the  seed¬ 
lings  might  be  inclined  to  grow  taller, 
that  is,  to  revert  to  the  original.  This 
remains  to  be  proved,  however,  and  it  is 
Always  interesting  to  ascertain  what  can 
ae  produced  from  the  seeds  of  plants  that 
are  inclined  to  vary.  Propagation  may 
be  effected  at  the  present  time  by  taking 
aff  short  leafy  shoots  ana  inserting  them 


Cypripedium  hirsutum.  Madaren  and  Sons. 


Iris  Mr.  W.  S.  Ware. 

The  above  is  a  Spanish  Iris  with  soft 
yellow  falls  having  a  rounded  blade  and 
an  orange  blotch  in  the  centre.  The 
standards  are  paler.  Award  of  Merit  by 
the  R.H.S.  on  the  25th  ult.  when  shown 
by  Messrs.  H.  Homan  and  Sons. 

Destructive  Insects  and  Pests  Bill. 

On  June  18th  the  House  of  Commons 
went  into  Committee  on  this  Bill.  On 
Clause  1  Sir  E.  Strachey  said  the  Bill 
gave  protection  against  disease.  It  gave 
power  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  to  make 
orders  to  enable  county  councils  to  take 
steps  to  prevent  Gooseberry  mildew. 
There  was  a  serious  outbreak  in  Worces¬ 
tershire.  This  clause  and  the  remaining 
clauses  were  agreed  to,  and  the  Bill 
passed  through  Committee. 


firmly  in  pots  of  very  sandy  soil,  placing 
them  in  a  cold  frame,  or  under  a  hand- 
light,  to  be  kept  close  until  they  show 
signs  of  having  rooted.  During  very 
bright  sunshine  shade  would  be  advan¬ 
tageous  to  prevent  the  leaves  from  flag¬ 
ging  until  the  cuttings  have  callused  and 
commenced  to  absorb  a  sufficiency  of 
moisture. 


Fruit  from  Natal. 

The  first  serious  attempt  to  place  Natal 
fruits  on  the  English  market  has  just 
been  made.  During  the  present  year 
30,000  cases  of  Citrus  fruits--Naartjes, 
Mandarins,  Mandarin  Oranges,  etc. — will 
arrive  in  London,  representing  1,500,000 
fruits;  while  there  will  also  be  a  large 
quantity  of  Natal  Pineapples. 


Madaren  and  Sons. 

Tom  Thumb  Rock  Alyssum  (Alyssum  saxatile  Tom  Thumb). 
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6difortial. 


“  Romance  of 

For  hundreds  of  years  past  people  have 
been  writing  books  and  accounts  of  the 
wonders  of  plant  life  in  various  parts  of 
the  world.  In  past  years  no  doubt  much 
was  written  that  was  misunderstood  and 
accordingly  not  correct  when  examined 
in  the  light  of  science.  During  the  past 
century,  however,  great  advance  has  been 
made  in  the  science  and  history  of  plant 
life,  and  enquiring  naturalists  have  put 
fresh  ideas  and  more  correct  histories  on 
record  concerning  the  remarkable  things 
to  be  met  with  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Scott  Elliot  has  put  his  ideas 
into  form  in  the  shape  of  a  book  of  380 
pages,  including  a  good  indetx.  The  book 
is  illustrated  with  photographic  reproduc¬ 
tions  representing  various  phases  of  plant 
life  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  Some 
things  that  we  first  consider  wonderful 
cease  to  be  so  in  proportion  as  we  get 
familiar  with  them.  Much  remains  to  be 
done,  however,  and  original  thinkers  and 
workers  will  find  something  to  do  for 
many  years  to  come.  In  a  chapter  on 
Grass  Land  Mr.  Elliot  asks  the  ques¬ 
tion  : — Where  is  peace?  and  proceeds  to 
show  that  where  everything  seems  to  be 
serene  and  peaceful  a  continual  battle 
for  life  is  going  on  amongst  the  various 
inhabitants  of  the  meadow. 

This,  of  course,  applies  to  all  vegeta¬ 
tion,  from  the  sea-shore  to  the  mountain 
top,  and  finally  we  find  that  plants  grow 
where  they  can  and  those  which  are  able 
to  grow  under  conditions  which  are  un¬ 
suitable  to  others,  find  themselves,  so  to 
speak,  “lord  of  all  they  survey,”  because 
their  competitors  are  few  or  none.  Not 
only  does  he  deal  with  plant  life  on  the 
earth’s  surface,  but  has  a  chapter  on 
underground  life,  where,  indeed,  the  com¬ 
petition  between  the  roots  of  one  plant 


and  others  must  be  severe.  In  the  short 
space  at  our  disposal  we  cannot  do  ade¬ 
quate  justice  to  a  book  which  contains 
wonders  of  all  vegetation,  but  those  who 
are  interested  in  these  problems  should 
get  the  book  and  read  it  for  themselves. 
We  guess  they  will  not  be  satisfied  till 
they  have  read  it  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  if  they  have  not  already  done  so. 
The  book  is  obtainable  from  Messrs.  See¬ 
ley  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  38,  Great  Russell 
Street,  London,  the  price  being  5s.,  with 
postage  extra. 


Measles  and  Cucumbers. 

A  lady  who  had  two  children  sick  with 
the  measles  wrote  to  a  friend  for  the  best 
remedy.  The  friend  had  just  received  a 
note  from  another  lady  enquiring  the  way 
to  pickle  Cucumbers.  In  the  confusion, 
the  lady  who  enquired  about  the  pickles 
received  the  remedy  for  the  measles  and 
the  an'x'ious  mother  of  the  sick  children 
with  horror  read  the  following :  "  Scald 
them  three  or  four  times  in  very  hot  vine¬ 
gar  and  sprinkle  them  with  salt,  and  in 
a  very  few  days  they  will  be  cured." 


Spiraea  arguta. 


Maclaren  and  Sons. 


An  Early  Flowering  - 

Spiraea 


(Spiraea  arguta). 

For  some  years  past  the  garden  has 
been  brightened  and  glorified  by  a  hybrid 
Spiraea,  which  flowers  most  profusely. 
Although  the  individual  blooms  are  of 
moderate  size,  they  are  pure  white,  and 
produced  in  such  numbers  that  a  large 
plant  has  a  snowy  appearance. 

The  accompanying  illustration  repre¬ 
sents  three  small  plants  raised  from  cut¬ 
tings,  and  photographed  in  the  nursery  of 
Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  Long  Ditton, 
Surrey.  Some  fine  plants  about  4  ft.  or 
5  ft.  in  height  were  in  bloom  at  the  same 
time,  but  it  was  too  windy  to  get  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  them. 

Although  the  plant  can  be  propagated 
from  cuttings,  plants  of  some  size  can  be 
obtained  in  a  much  shorter  period  by 
layering  the  branches.  Of  course,  when 
a  very  large  number  are  required  it  is 
necessary  to  be  content  with  small  twigs 
for  cuttings,  but  in  order  to  get  large 
plants  as  quickly  as  possible,  good  sized 
branches  may  be  layered  in  July  in  some 
fresh  soil  containing  leaf  mould  and 


sand.  The  branches  should  be  cut  on 
the  lower  side  in  the  same  way  as  a  Car¬ 
nation,  and  this  will  hasten  the  emission 
of  roots.  The  soil  should  be  frequenth 
watered  in  dry-  weather  to  favour  tin 
emission  of  roots  if  the  weather  shoulc 
prove  dry  at  the  time  of  layering.  The\ 
should  be  ready  to  be  detached  from  tht 
parent  plant  in  the  following  spring  i 
the  operation  of  layering  has  been  sue 
cessful. 

To  get  the  finest  effect  of  which  thi 
plant  is  capable,  a  large  bed  or  clump  0 
plants  should  be  set  out  and  the  effec 
will  well  reward  the  cultivator  during  tb 
month  of  April.  As  the  flowers  conn 
somewhat_  in  advance  of  the  leaves,  th« 
white  appearance  of  the  myriads  of  flower 
is  seen  to  the  best  advantage,  as  the; 
make  a  conspicuous  object  even  whei 
seen  from  a  considerable  distance. 

- 4-frf - 

Lady  Rose  Grower’s  Success. 

At  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  Isle  0 
Wight  Rose  Society,  the  gold  medal,  pre 
sented  by  the  King — the  only  one  awarded 
to  any  provincial  society — was  won  by 
splendid  collection  of  twelve  distinc 
blooms  sent  in  by  Mrs.  A.  M.  Westms 
cott,  of  Nettlestone,  near  Ryde.  Th 
same  grower  also  secured  the  Junior  Chal 
lenge  Cup  in  another  division. 
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The  Fragrant  and  Beautiful  .  .  . 


Moss 


More  than  one  hundred  years  have  now 
elapsed  since  this  old-time  favourite  was 
first  cultivated  in  our  English  flower  gar¬ 
dens,  and,  as  evidence  of  its  fast-declin¬ 
ing  popularity,  the  writer  was  recently 
informed  by  a  well-known  grower  in  the 
Waltham  district  (that  home  of  Roses) 
that  out  of  many  thousands  of  trees  dis¬ 
tributed  by  him  during  this  season,  the 
orders  for  Moss  Roses  could  almost  be 
counted  upon  the  fingers  of  one  hand. 

There  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt 
that  the  much  improved  Teas,  Hybrid 
Teas,  Noisettes,  and  other  up-to-date 
varieties  have  completely  ousted  this 
sweet  and  charming  little  Rose  from  its 
pride  of  place.  Yet,  as  Bright  in  his 
interesting  book  “  The  English  Flower 
Garden'5  so  truly  remarks: — “The  Moss 
Roses  have  a  charm  of  scent  and  associa¬ 
tion  of  which  many  of  their  more  fashion¬ 
able  rivals  are  entirely  devoid.” 

And  what  a  pity  it  is  that  so  dainty 
and  beautiful  a  flower  (so  adaptable,  too, 
for  button-holes)  should  be  so  sadly  neg¬ 
lected  ;  for  where  it  is  retained,  even 
amongst  its  more  showy  fellows,  it 
seldom,  if  ever,  fails  to  attract  special 
attention,  although  only  too  often  it  is 
left  to  its  own  devices,  with,  perhaps,  the 
tops  slashed  off  periodically  as  an 
apology  for  pruning.  Yet  the  Moss 
Rose,  no  less  than  all  others  of  its 
kindred,  will  well  repay  the  amateur  for 
more  careful  culture. 

They  prefer  a  rich,  deep,  and  fairly 
light  soil,  although  they' do  well  enough 
in  a  good  clayey  loam,  provided  a  liberal 
addition  of  well-rotted  manure  is  added, 
and,  in  common  with  most  of  the  real  old 
“garden  Roses,”  are  better,  perhaps, 
grown  upon  their  own  roots,  although 
many  prefer  them  budded  on  briers, 
whilst  some  varieties  have  even  been 
grown  as  standards. 

They  may  be  roughly  divided  into  two 
1  sections,  the  early  or  summer-flowering 
varieties  and  the  perpetuals  or  autumn- 
bloomers.  Amongst  the  former  may  be 
included  the  old  common  pink  Moss  (too 
well  known  to  need  any  description) ; 
Blanche  Moreau  (very  large  and  well 
mossed  and,  perhaps,  the  best  white) ; 
Gloire  des  Mousseuses  (a  fair-sized  blush 
of  robust  growth) ;  Nuits  d’Young  (ex¬ 
ceeding  pretty,  and  in  colour  a  very  deep 
crimson),  and  several  others.  The  later 
section  claims  Mme.  Edouard  Ory  (a 
large  and  full  flower  of  a  delicate  rosy- 
carmine  tint) ;  Salet  (a  bright  rose,  with 
;  each  petal  paler  at  the  edges),  and  the 
perpetual  White  Moss  (extremely  mossy 
and  flowering  two,  three,  and  sometimes 
four  in  a  bunch,  this  being,  I  think,  the 
;  only  cluster  rose  in  its  class). 

Quite  a  good  plan  to  ensure  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  bloom  is  to  prune  the  early- 
flowering  kinds  in  October,  as  being 
quite  hardy,  they  can  well  stand  the  win¬ 
ter  after  being  cut  back,  and  will  then 
be  in  blossom  ere  May  is  out,  continuing 
throughout  June  and  July;  whilst  the 
autumnals,  if  pruned  early  in  May,  will 
succeed  them,  and  push  out  buds  until 


Hose. 


An  Old-Time  Favourite. 

the  cold  nights  of  approaching  winter 
make  themselves  too  severely  felt.  In 
pruning  Moss  Roses,  it  is  not  sufficient 
to  merely  slash  off  the  extremities,  as  is 
too  often  done,  but  the  trees  should  first 
be  well  thinned  out  to  prevent  the  growth 
becoming  crowded  and  entangled.  All 
thin  and  weak  wood  may  then  be  re¬ 
moved,  and  the  strong  shoots  shortened 
to  about  one-half  of  their  length,  always 
remembering  to  sever  just  above  a  pro¬ 
minent  and  out-growing  eye.  It  is  ad¬ 
visable  for  all,  except  the  horny-handed 
professional,  to  wear  gloves  during  the 
operation. 

The  enthusiastic  amateur  can  easily  in¬ 
crease  his  stock  by  cuttings,  or  by  layer¬ 
ing,  the  latter  method  being,  perhaps, 
preferable,  although  not  ‘always  so  con¬ 
venient  on  account  of  the  space  required. 
Cuttings  will  readily  strike  if  prepared  as 
follows  : — Any  time  during  September  se¬ 
lect  half-ripened  shoots  of  the  current 
year’s  growth,  which  have  already 
flowered.  Cut  about  nine  or  twelve 
inches  long — with  a  heel  of  the  old  wood 
attached  if  possible,  although  this  is  not 
imperative.  They  should  then  be  planted 
one  half  of  their  entire  length  in  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  loam,  sand,  and  leaf  mould,  in 
equal  proportions,  the  soil  being  firmly 
trodden  about  and  between  them.  Some 


Method  of  layering  a  Moss  Rose,  showing  a 
shoot  cut  and  -pegged  below  the  ground  level, 
with  the  tip  of  the  shoot  tied  upright  to  a 

stake. 

gardeners  advise  removing  the  bottom 
eyes,  but  this  answers  no  useful  purpose 
that  I  can  see,  indeed,  it  is  a  great  draw¬ 
back,  for  often,  when  the  frosts  of  the 
ensuing  winter  have  killed  all  growth 
above  ground,  these  buried  buds  will 
sprout  and  make  plants  which  would 
otherwise  be  lost. 

Of  course,  should  a  cold  frame  be  avail¬ 
able  for  this  purpose,  so  much  the  better. 
They  will  strike  the  more  readily  if  it  be 
kept  closed  for  some  few  weeks,  with  only 
sufficient  air  being  admitted  to  prevent 
their  damping  off,  and  if  hard  weather 
prevails  they  should  be  covered  up  and 
all  frost  excluded.  Should  the  frame  be 
otherwise  required,  they  must  be  planted 
under  the  shelter  of  a  north  wall,  and  if 
protected  from  the  severest  weather,  a 
large  percentage  will  strike  and  form 
bushes  which  may  be  removed  to  their 


permanent  flowering  quarters  in  August 
or  September  of  the  following  year. 
Layering  is,  if  possible,  an  even  more 
simple  operation  than  the  foregoing. 
July  is  the  best  month  for  layering,  and 
the  following  is  the  modus  o-perandi  : — 
Bend  down  any  long  vigorous  growth, 
and  cut  through  a  joint  in  an  upward 
direction  (after  the  manner  of  layering 
Carnations).  They  should  then  be 
pegged  down  at  least  three  inches  below 
the  surface  (and  more  if  the  soil  be  very 
light)  to  ensure  a  constant  dampness. 
The  layer  should  then  be  bent  upwards 
and  staked,  thus  opening  the  wound  to 
its  fullest  extent,  and  encouraging  root 
formation,  also  insuring  the  shapely  and 
erect  growth  of  the  new  plant.  (See 
sketch  of  this  operation). 

Silver  sand  or  decayed  road  grit,  added 
to  the  soil,  will  cause  them  the  more 
quickly  to  form  roots,  which  they  should 
do  by  the  late  autumn.  They  may  then 
be  severed  from  the  parent  plant  and  re¬ 
moved,  or,  if  convenient,  it  is  perhaps 
better  to  let  them  remain  until  the  follow¬ 
ing  spring,  when  they  may  be  safely 
shifted  and  planted  out  into  the  positions 
it  is  intended  they  should  permanently 
occupy. 

Rest  assured  that  when  a  thing  is  worth 
growing  at  all  it  is  worth  growing  well, 
and  it  behoves  the  garden-lover  to  pay  a 
little  more  attention  than  is  usually 
bestowed  upon  the  culture  of  the  Moss 
Rose.  G.  A.  F. 

- *"♦-> - 

St.  John’s  Wort. 

[Hypericums.] 


Varieties  to  Grow. 


Amongst  flowering  plants  one  often 
finds  a  certain  limitation  of  colouring 
prevalent  to  which  the  members  of  a 
genus  rarely  or  never  depart.  Instances 
such  as  Gentiana,  Lithospermum  (blue), 
Genistas  and  Hypericums  (yellow)  spring 
to  the  mind  bearing  out  the  above  state¬ 
ment.  To  the  last-named  genus  I  pur¬ 
pose  to  confine  my  notes,  as  they  are 
worthy  of  more  extended  cultivation  than 
they  at  present  receive. 

Hypericums  grow  freely  under  the 
simplest  conditions,  a  stro  g  point  in  re¬ 
commending  them  to  ama'eur  collectors 
of  hardy  plants.  Light,  stony  soil  in 
full  sun  will  almost  invariably  answer 
their  requirements,  provided  there  always 
exists  means  for  carrying  away  stagnant 
moisture  which  they  particularly  dislike. 

Their  flowering  season  extends  from 
June  until  late  autumn.  The  individual 
flowers  are  like  single  Roses,  enhanced 
by  a  boss  of  yellow  stamens,  the  fila¬ 
ments  being  as  fine  as  gossamer  and 
quivering  in  the  faintest  breath  of  wind. 

Hypericums  are  all  more  or  less 
shrubby  in  growth.  Those  having  pros¬ 
trate  stems  are  best  planted  upon  rock- 
work,  choosing  positions  within  eye  level 
from  whence  their  good  points  are  fully 
discerned.  Several  species  such  as  Caly- 
cinum  and  the  common  Tutsan  are  ad¬ 
mirably  adapted  for  massing  as  carpet 
plants  in  rough  ground,  -where  large 
effects  are  desired ;  both  of  these  make 
excellent  covert  plants  for  growing  under 
the  shade  of  deciduous  trees,  while  a  few, 
such  as  kalmiana  and  patulum,  make 
quite  large  shrubs. 
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All  the  species  of  Hypericum  are 
readily  propagated  from  seed,  which 
generally  ripens  well  upon  home  grown 
plants.  "  It  should  be  sown  as  soon  as 
ripe,  in  pots  or  bolxes  of  light  soil. 
Ripened  shoots  taken  during  autumn  and 
placed  in  sandy  soil,  choosing  a  sheltered 
border,  usually  produce  a  high  percent¬ 
age  of  good  plants  the  following  year. 
Varieties 

Hypericum  Coris;  foliage  heath-like, 
stems  erect,  6  to  9  inches^  plant  bushy, 
flowers  small  in  bunches.  A  rare  rock 
plant. 

H.  repens;  foliage  small,  evergreen, 
coloured  in  autumn,  flowers  large  for  the 
size  of  the  plant,  stems  trailing.  A  rare 
plant  for  the  rock  garden. 

H.  reptans;  foliage  narrow,  light 
green,  strong  grower,  often  18  inches 
high,  producing  great  masses  of  flowers. 
An  easy  rock  plant. 

H.  fragilis;  quite  a  new  plant,  foliage 
glaucous  grey,  stems  prostrate,  flowers 
very  large  and  borne  over  a  long  season. 

A  gem  which  ought  to  be  in  every  gar¬ 
den. 

H.  calycinum ;  the  St.  John’s  Wort, 
beautiful  large  flowers  quite  3  inches 
across,  woody  stems  about  a  foot  high, 
flowers  in  sun  or  shade. 

H.  moserianum;  a  hybrid  between  the 
last-named  and  patulum. 

H.  uralum  forms  a  bush  some  two  feet 
high,  foliage  deciduous;  pruned  hard  to 
the  ground  in  spring  strong  shoots  are 
thrown  up,  the  young  leaves  being 
coloured  by  shades  of  purple  in  full  sun. 

H.  kalmianum;  a  beautiful  North 
American  variety,  foliage  about  two 
inches  long,  narrow,  is  covered  by 
bunches  of  flowers  in  autumn.  Quite  one 
of  the  best  rock  garden  shrubs. 

H.  Androsaeinum  (Tutsan);  a  grand 
plant  in  autumn  when  covered  with  scar¬ 
let  and  black  heads  of  fruit,  grows  about 
2  feet  high  and  branches  well.  Quite  a 
common  plant,  but  should  be  used  in 
bold  masses. 

H.  patulum;  a  Chinese  species,  which 
makes  a  good  bush  some  5  feet  high, 
flowers  during  autumn.  The  variety 
Henryi  is  of  more  vigorous  growth,  being 
admirably  adapted  for  massing  in  beds ; 
strong  canes  for  flowering  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  cutting  hard  back  each  spring. 

Thos.  Smith. 
— - 

Collins’  Handy  Modern  Fiction. 

A  great  revolution  has  been  witnessed 
in  the  book  world  in  the  cheapness  and 
neatness  of  the  books  now  issued  in  handy 
form  at  yA.  each.  Not  only  are  they  a 
marvel  of  cheapness,  but  they  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  printing  and  binding  in  a  few 
hours’  time.  This,  of,  course,  can  only 
be  done  by  machinery  expressly  designed 
for  the  purpose.  Four  of  these  books  on 
our  table  are  entitled  respectively,  “  The 
Great  Refusal,”  “The  Secret  Woman,” 
“The  Brown  Eyes  of  Mary,”  and  “The 
Golden  Butterfly.”  Those  who  like  books 
on  fiction  will  now  be  able  to  get  works 
by  modern  authors  at  the  above  price  in 
the  form  of  neatly  bound  volumes  that 
have  a  bright  and  handsome  appearance 
on  the  library  shelves.  They  are  being 
issued  by  the"  Collins’  Clear  Type  Press, 
London  and  Glasgow,  and  are  obtainable 
from  any  bookseller  or  railway  book-stall. 
These  works  were  previously  published  at 
6s.  each. 


The  Flower  Garden. 

I  badly  want  to  groan.  At  least  I  can 
groan  well  enough,  but  I  cannot  put  it  on 
paper.  This  is  fortunate  for  my  readers, 
for  at  the  present  moment  I  dare  say  many 
of  them  are  groaning  for  themselves.  The 
papers  declare  that  last  midsummer  day  was 
the  coldest  for  20  years.  Certainly  1  have 
no  recollection  of  such  a  horrible  24th,  nor 
the  days  that  followed  it.  “  Don’t  cast  a 
clout  till  May  is  out”  runs  the  old  adage. 

I  did  not,  and  when,  childlike,  I  doffed  my 
winter  rig  to  June,  I  found  things  very  un¬ 
comfortable,  and  as  the  month  lengthened 
out  1  was  glad  enough  to  go  back  to 
woollens.  It  seems  incredible  that  I  was 
working  with  a  jacket  on  whilst  hoeing  at 
the  latter  end  of  last  month.  However  it  is 
all  in  a  lifetime. 

Layering  Carnations. 

Carnations  have  not  had  a  very  happy 
time,  but  preparations  for  layering  should 
now  be  made.  In  my  opinion  layers  should 
be  pegged  down  as  soon  as  the  growths  have 
lengthened  sufficiently.  When  delayed  too 
long  it  very  often  happens  that  the  layers 
are  not  ready  when  shifting  time  comes. 
The  growths,  if  left  too  long,  get  tough, 
and  refuse  to  emit  roots  readily.  Layering 
is  <a  simple  bus'ness,  for  all  one  requires  is 
a  sharp  knife,  some  light  soil  and  a  few 
pieces  of  bent  wire  or  layering  pins.  Al- 
way  cut  upwards  on  the  underneath  side  of 
the  shoot.  The  roots  are  emitted  from  the 
tongue  piece.  Peg  the  growths  down  into 
the  little  heap  of  light  soil  made  round  the 
plants  and  see  that  the  cut  is  well  covered. 
Not  too  much,  however.  Water  must  be  fre¬ 
quently  given,  for  if  the  tongue  gets -very 
dry  it  will  not  root  freely.  The  soil  round 
about  the  old  plant  should  be  stirred  up 
prior  to  adding  the  light  rooting  medium. 

Hollyhocks. 

It  is  a  pity  Hollyhocks  are  pestered  so 
much  by  the  rust  or  Puccinia,  but  it  is  rare 
to  find  a  plant  that  is  free  from  it,  unless 
special  treatment  in  the  way  of  spraying, 
or  inoculating  the  soil,  is  given.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  raise  single  varieties  from  seed 
and  a  certain  percentage  of  doubles  can  also 
be  obtained  by  the  same  means.  Sometimes, 
however,  one  comes  across  a  really  fine  sort 
which  is  worth  propagating.  Now  is  the 
time  for  this  work.  By  cutting  a  piece  of 
stem  up  into  small  portions,  each  containing 
an  eye  or  bud,  and  setting  them  in  shallow 
boxes  filled  with  fine  soil,  one  can  raise  a 
batch  of  young  plants.  The  boxes  should  be 
stood  in  a  cold  frame  and  kept  shaded  from 
hot  sunshine.  When  rooted  the  cuttings 
should  be  potted  on. 

Sweet  Peas 

This  time  last  year  I  was  thinking  about 
cutting  away  some  of  the  leading  growths  of 
my  Sweet  Peas  in  order  to  make  room  for 
the  lateral.  Up  to  the  present  my  plants 
have  not  given  enough  bloom  to  satisfy  the 
house  vases,  let  alone  show  vases.  At  the 
present  rate  of  progress  the  plants  will  never 
reach  the  cutting  back  stage.  In  some 
places,  however,  the  plants  have  made  a 
great  deal  of  growth,  some  of  which  may  be 
removed  in  the  near  future.  Autumn  sown 
plants  which  have  bloomed  freely  will  pay 
for  a  little  attention  in  this  way. 


I  hope  there  are  plenty  of  readers  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  National  on  the  16th.  Every¬ 
one  will  be  there,  but  they  will  not  all  be 
competing.  I  for  one  shall  not4  but  I  shall 
be  there,  probably  with  a  piece  of  crepe 
round  my  hat  as  an  indication  of  my  feel¬ 
ings.  So  far  my  plants  have  not  shown  any 
signs  of  the  yellow  spot,  which  is  a  warning 
that  the  Sweet  Pea  blight  is  abroad.  If 
seen,  spraying  with  Bordeaux  should  take 
place  at  once. 

Roses. 

Roses  need  plenty  of  attention  just  now. 
although  the  maggot  trouble  has  eased  off. 
Disbudding  is  essential  if  good  flowers  are 
wanted.  Take  away  superfluous  or  weakly 
shoots  also.  The  black  spot  disease  is  a 
great  trial  to  some  Rose  growers,  as  it  causes 
the  foliage  to  fall  very  early.  Spray  af¬ 
fected  plants  with  Bordeaux  mixture.  In¬ 
deed,  I  would  say  spray  all  plants  if  this 
disease  is  about.  Cut  off  all  opening  buds 
'  before  spraying,  as  the  copper  burns  ths 
colour  out  of  the  flowers.  Rust  disease  is  £ 
sore  trouble  too.  Picking  off  affected  foliage 
and  burning  it  helps  to  keep  it  in  check 
Spraying  also  has  some  effect. 

Border  Plants. 

Border  plants  should  be  kept  fully  tied  01 
there  will  be  trouble  sooner  or  later.  Plant.- 
that  have  flowered  are  better  for  being  cu 
down.  Doronicums  and  Delphiniums  wil 
send  up  fresh  flowers  later  on  if  so  treated 
Cutting  back  does  not  weaken  the  roots,  a 
least  not  more  than  seeding  would  do 
Chrysanthemum  maximum  grandiflorum  wil 
give  much  finer  flowers  if  some  of  the  bud 
are  removed.  Pentstemons  in  many  case: 
will  need  support.  Cut  away  flower  spike 
early  from  plants  that  are  known  to  be  char; 
of  producing  cuttings.  The  water  can  wil 
doubtless  have  to  be  freely  used,  especiall; 
among  bedding  stuff.  Begonias  need  plent; 
of  moisture,  and  liquid  manure  is  ver 
beneficial.  Keep-  all  seed  pods  picked  o. 
Cupid  and  Bush  Sweet  Peas.  These  make  ; 
splendid  show  in  beds  or  borders  if  wel 
looked  after. 

Pinks. 

Continue  to  take  Pink  cuttings.  Seedlin 
perennials  should  not  remain  in  the  see- 
bed  in  a  crowded  state. 

Seed  Sowing. 

Small  things  like  Canterbury  Bells  nee 
careful  watching  or  they  may  be  dried  up 
There  is  still  time  to  sow  seed  of  these 
also  Brompton  Stocks,  and  other  such  b. 
ennials. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

Currants. 

In  my  notes  for  June  29th  an  error  we 
made  respecting  the  pinching  of  Currant; 
“  Flowers  ”  should  have  read  “  growths. 
One  may  still  continue  to  pinch  back  -sue 
shoots. 

Strawberries. 

Continue  to  layer  Strawberries,  using  po‘ 
if  possible.  Cut  away  all  layers  that  wr 
not  be  required.  When  layering  make  sui 
that  no  barren  plant  is  being  propagate- 
from. 

Apples  and  Pears. 

Apple  and  Pear  trees  that  are  carrying 
lot  of  fruit  should  be  relieved  of  some  c 
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it  in  order  to  improve  the  remainder  and 
to  prevent  weakening  the  trees.  Young  trees 
especially  should  be  prevented  from  carry¬ 
ing  many  fruits.  If  once  they  become 
stunted  they  never  make  good  trees. 

Netting:  Fruit  Bushes. 

If  will  be  necessary  to  net  over  Rasp¬ 
berries  if  birds  are  about.  Currants,  too, 
can  only  be  kept  by  such  protection.  Des¬ 
sert  Gooseberries  require  similar  treatment. 

Watering. 

Give  copious  supplies  of  water  to  trees 
and  bushes  that  are  likely  to  suffer  from 

drought. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Various  Sowings. 

Seed  sowing  in  this  department  is  not  a 
very  urgent  business  now,  but  where  winter 
Radish  is  liked  a  sowing  may  be  made. 
Ordinary  Turnip  Radish  will  quickly  reach 
pulling  size  if  the  ground  is  kept  moist. 
Turnips  may  be  frequently  sown.  If  the 
soil  is  dry,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  water  the 
drill  before  sowing.  The  Golden  Ball  Tur¬ 
nip  is  useful  for  later  sowings.  The  purple- 
topped  sorts  generally  do  well. 

Celery. 

Celery  must  be  constantly  watered  to  keep 
it  going.  A  late  hatch  may  be  planted  where 
Peas  have  been  cleared. 

Tomatos. 

Tomatos  are  making  a  lot  of  growth  now, 
and  the  side  shoots  should  be  constantly  re¬ 
moved.  Late  plants  that  are  not  showing 
bloom  will  be  induced  to  do  so  by  keeping 
them  on  the  dry  side.  By  allowing  the  side 
shoots  to  remain  a  short  time  also  hastens 
a  free  set,  and  checks  the  tendency  to  rush 
upwards. 

Potatos. 

Potatos  will  need  watching  as  blight  may 
appear  at  any  time.  If  seed  saving  is 
favoured,  the  early  sorts  should  be  lifted 
before  the  haulm  is  quite  yellow.  Save  seed 
only  from  healthy  plants. 

Beans. 

Keep  Runner  Beans  watered  or  the  flowers 
will  drop  freely. 

Onions. 

Onions  for  show  purposes  must  also  be 
well  supplied  with  liquid. 

Hoeing. 

1  Keep  the  hoe  everlastingly  at  work  and 
break  up  the  entire  surface,  not  merely  jab¬ 
bing  the  weeds  out. 

Horti. 


The  Amateur’s  Greenhouse. 

Colouring  Foliage  Plants. 

The  summer  is  the  time  to  get  colour  into 
the  leaves  of  such  plants  as  Coleuses,  Aca- 
lyphas,  Dieffenhachias,  Caladiums,  Crotons, 
Dracaenas,  and  other  of  what  are  generally 
known  as  stove  plants.  As  this  colour  in¬ 
variably  means  ripeness  of  the  wood  and 
leaves,  and  ripeness  means  ability  to  endure 
the  vicissitudes  of  winter,  it  is  essential 
that  all  plants  should  now  be  exposed  as 
much  as  possible  to  the  sun,  that  is  sup- 
1  posing  that  luminary  consents  to  shine 
I  a§(dn.  A  sudden  change  from  shade  to  sun 
would  mean  much  damage,  but  the  change 
can  easily  be  made  a  gradual  one  by  group- 
mg  the  to-be-coloured  plants  at  one  end  of 
the  house,  and  gradually  giving  that  end  less 
,  shade.  How  important  this  colour  is 
deemed  by  professional  gardeners  when  ex- 
:  bibiting  foliage  plants  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  in  some  establishments 
Crotons,  Aralias  and  Dracaenas  are  sus¬ 
pended  from  the  roof  in  order  to  keep  them 


near  the  glass.  Syringing  must  be  regular 
and  vigorous  with  plants  so  exposed,  or 
red  spider  may  get  a  footing. 

Hydrangeas  in  Flower. 

Large  specimens  look  extremely  well  on 
the  conservatory  floor,  and  if  the  flowers  do 
not  get  too  much  sun  they  last  a  very  long 
time.  It  is  quite  legitimate  practice  to 
stand  large  pots  containing  Hydrangeas  in 
pans  or  saucers  of  water  at  this  season  as 
no  harm  is  likely  to  be  done.  When  pos¬ 
sible,  without  the  smell  giving  offence,  the 
pans  may  be  filled  with  weak  liquid  manure, 
for  Hydrangeas  are  gluttons  for  both  food 
and  water.  If  no  other  food  is  available, 
a  shovelful  of  horse  droppings  piled  on  the 
surface  soil  of  the  pot  will  be  helpful. 
Those  unacquainted  with  the  fact  should 
examine  the  flower  head  of  a  Hydrangea  and 
note  that  what  is  generally  considered  to  be 
the  flower  is  really  the  calyx,  i.e.,  the  outer 
envelope  of  the  blossom,  which  is  green  in 
most  flowers,  such  as  Roses,  Carnations,  etc. 
The  true  flower  of  the  Hydrangea  is  the  in¬ 
significant  mite  which  is  in  the  centre  of 
this  large,  coloured  calyx. 

Azaleas  and  Genistas  Outside. 

Both  of  these  plants  should  now  go  out¬ 
side  for  their  annual  summer  airing.  Many 
amateurs  like  to  keep  them  in  the  green¬ 
house  the  }rear  round,  “to  fill  up,”  but 
this  is  a  mistake,  as  enfeebled  growth  and 
insect  attacks  are  the  invariable  conse¬ 
quences.  If  placed  out  of  doors  in  the  sun, 
on  a  firm  layer  of  ashes,  and  well  watered 
and  syringed,  the  plants  will  be  clean  and 
hardy  when  autumn  housing  time  comes 
round.  It  is  customary  to  recommend  tepid 
water  for  syringing,  but  I  have  never  known 
Azaleas  harmed  by  turning  the  hose  on  them, 
if  the  turning  on  was  done  not  later  than 
5  P-m- 

Gloxinias  and  Moisture. 

I  believe  that  I  have  several  times  advo¬ 
cated  the  formation  of  a  bed  of  ashes  or 
gravel  on  a  portion  of  the  greenhouse  stage. 
Such  a  bed  is  of  the  greatest  value  in  the 
summer,  and  is  an  ideal  place  for  Glox¬ 
inias.  If  grown  on  a  dry  shelf,  thrips  in¬ 
variably  ruin  the  buds  before  they  open, 
and  another  tiny  pest,  the  Gloxinia  mite, 
disfigures  the  leaves  by  eating  brown,  rust¬ 
like  patches  in  them.  Both  of  these  enemies 
are  kept  at  bay,  and  a  healthy  growth  is 
promoted  in  the  plants  if  they  are  stood  on 
a  bed  of  wet  ashes.  Syringe  between  the 
pots  frequently,  but  not  on  the  leaves,  and 
shade  the  plants  from  bright  sun.  If,  as  is 
generally  the  case  with  well-grown  plants, 
the  flowers  show  in  great  numbers,  tie  the 
outer  ones  to  neat  sticks,  inclined  towards 
the  edge  of  the  pot.  Soot  water  and  weak 
cow  manure  liquid  suit  Gloxinias. 

Maidenhair  Ferns  and  Shade. 

Shade  and  moisture  without  draughts  are 
the  keynote  to  success  in  growing  Maiden¬ 
hair  Ferns.  I  have  never  seen  finer  plants 
than  those  grown  on  a  Vine  border,  beneath 
the  shade  of  the  Vine  foliage.  The  shade 
afforded  was  natural,  varying  in  density  as 
the  air  stirred  the  Vine  leaves,  and  this  with 
the  moist  conditions  pertaining  to  Vines 
suited  the  Ferns  admirably.  If  no  Vine  is 
available,  shade  with  a  blind,  but  give  shade 
of  some  sort  or  the  fronds  will  take  on  an 
undesirable  yellow  tinge.  Such  fronds  are 
hard  and  last  well,  but  they  are  invariably 
despised  by  ladies. 

Malmaison  Carnations. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  laj^er  the  young 
stock  of  Malmaisons.  If  a  spare  cold  frame 
is  available  a  better  place  could  not  be  de¬ 
sired.  Make  up  a  bed  of  sandy  soil  in  this, 
take  the  plants  out  of  their  pots,  and  plunge 
them  sideways  in  the  bed.  This  will  bring 
the  growths  in  contact  with  the  soil,  and 


they  can  be  layered  as  desired.  I  do  not 
propose  to  describe  the  layering,  as  every 
“  G.  W.”  reader  must  know  the  process  in¬ 
timately.  What  I  would  point  out  is  the 
need  for  plenty  of  dampings  with  a  fine 
rosed  can  after  layering,  in  order  to  pro¬ 
mote  rapid  root  action. 

Propagating:  Isolepis  Grass. 

Recently  I  referred  to  the  value  of  this  as 
an  edging  plant  for  show  groups,  but  it  is 
just  as  valuable — in  fact,  quite  indispensable 
— in  the  greenhouse.  To  work  up  a  good 
stock  for  winter,  select  'two  or  three  healthy 
plants,  and  cut  them  back  to  within  an  inch 
of  the  pot.  Keep  them  warm  in  a  moist 
atmosphere,  and  when  they  start  to  grow 
again  knock  them  out  of  the  pots  and  pull 
them  into  as  many  pieces  as  required.  Each 
piece  should  be  placed  in  a  tiny  pot,  and 
transferred  to  a  larger  pot  when  well  rooted. 

Sunnyside. 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

Odontoglossums. 

The  beautiful  members  of  this  group 
which  have  been  making  such  a  display  of 
successive  bloom  from  the  winter  months  up 
to  the  present  season,  will  be  now  more  or 
less  in  an  active  state  of  growth.  The  plants 
which  produced  their  flowers  early  in  the 
year  will  now  have  their  new  growths  in  an 
advanced  state  of  development  and  will  re¬ 
quire  every  encouragement  to  assist  them  to 
maturity.  Ample  root  moisture  must  be 
given  to  plants  in  this  condition  and  the 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere  as  near  satura¬ 
tion  as  may  be  possible  with  the  necessary 
ventilation.  The  present  season  is  usually 
regarded  as  the  most  trying  part  of  the  year, 
for  all  cool  Orchids,  but  the  cool  and  moist 
conditions,  which  have  prevailed  up  to  the 
end  of  June,  have  been  most  ideal  weather 
for  this  class  of  plants,  and  I  have  never 
had  plants  in  my  charge  looking  better  than 
the  cool-house  section  are  doing  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  time.  There  is  not  nearly  so  many 
plants  shrivelling  from  the  effects  of  flower¬ 
ing,  and  where  they  have  shown  signs  of 
distress  they  have  rapidly  gained  their  nor¬ 
mal  state. 

We  have  had  to  resort  to  the  use  of  arti¬ 
ficial  heat  by  just  chilling  the  hot  water 
pipes  at  night  to  retain  the  desired  tempera¬ 
ture,  and  to  keep  a  proper  circulation  of 
the  atmosphere.  I  certainly  think  a  great 
mistake  was  made  when  we  advocated  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  50  degrees  at  night  for  Odonto- 
glossum  crispum.  I  have  found  that  they 
are  done  much  more  satisfactorily  when  nor¬ 
mal  conditions  of  55  degrees  are  maintained. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  stagnation  takes 
place  when  low  temperatures  are  provided, 
both  in  respect  to  the  atmosphere  and  when 
plants  remain  for  a  prolonged  period  wet 
at  the  roots,  unless  excessive  ventilation  is 
resorted  to.  There  can  then  be  no  doubt 
that  with  such  treatment  plants  acquire  the 
dwarf  and  stunted  growths  which  are  char¬ 
acteristic  of  plant  life  under  alpine  condi¬ 
tions  all  over  the  world.  I  have  stated  55 
degrees  as  a  normal  temperature.  There 
will,  thus  be  a  latitude  during  the  warm 
summer  months  of  5  to  10  degrees  in  the  day¬ 
time,  according  to  the  prevailing  outside 
conditions.  I  well  know  the  difficulties  of 
keeping  a  low  temperature  in  excessive  hot 
weather,  but  with  proper  shading,  ventila¬ 
tion  discreetly  applied,  combined  with  due 
provision  of  atmospheric  moisture,  the  tem¬ 
perature  can  be  retained  considerably  lower 
in  the  cool-houses  than  the  reading  of  the 
thermometer  outside. 

Winter  Treatment. 

In  winter  I  do  not  care  to  let  the  tem¬ 
perature  fall  below  50  degrees  even  in  hard 
weather.  I  have  long  considered  the  low 
winter  temperatures  for  Odontoglossums  a 
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great  mistake.  It  is  from  October  to  the  end 
of  February  that  the  majority  of  the  plants 
are  in  the  most  prominent  state  of  growth 
development.  Is  it  reasonable  to  expect  that 
any  plants  require  a  less  degree  of  tempera¬ 
ture  when  in  the  most  active  state  of  develop¬ 
ment  than  when  at  rest  or  in  their  dormant 
state?  It  is  much  more  satisfactory  and 
reasonable  to  keep  them  as  cool  as  possible 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  thus  retard 


Some  little  time  back  F ern  tassels  were 
dwelt  upon  by  the  writer  as  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  types  of  variation  which 
has  appeared  in  many  species  both  British 
and  exotic.  A  not  less  remarkable  one, 
however,  consists  in  the  capacity  of  some 
species  to  spore  in  the  direction  of  e|xtra 
development,  forming  frills  and  fringes, 
which  add  materially  to  the  beauty  of 
the  plants.  Naturally  such  forms  can 
only  appear  in  their  more  marked  shape 
in  Ferns  which  are  normally  of  simple 
outline  such  as  the  Hartstongue  Fern 
(Scolopendrium  vulgare),  but  as  we 
shall  see,  the  fringed  form  can  present 
itself  in  divided  fronds.  In  the  Harts¬ 
tongue  the  frill  has  presented  itself  in 
very  marked  ways  in  numerous  indepen¬ 
dent  wild  finds  which  we  know  as  the 
“  Crispum  ”  section,  and  which  constitute 
a  range  of  charming  decorative  plants 
which  deserve  far  greater  popularity  than 
they  at  present  enjoy.  The  best  forms  of 
these  are  perfectly  barren,  never  bearing 
spores,  the  vital  energy  which  should  pro¬ 
duce  these  being  apparently  diverted  into 
merely  vegetative  vigour.  How  the  frill 
comes  about  is  obvious  if  we  hold  a  nor¬ 
mal  or  flat,  strap-shaped  frond  and  a 
frilled  frond  up  to  the  light.  In  the  plain 
frond  we  see  a  beautiful  arrangement  of 
veins  which,  starting  from  the  midrib, 
fork  into  two  a  short  distance  from  it, 
and  then  run  to  the  margin  without  fur¬ 
ther  division,  but  in  the  frilled  one  we 
shall  see  repeated  forkings,  and  as  the 
space  between  the  forks  is  maintained  the 
result  is  that  the  margin  becomes  much 
longer  than  the  midrib,  and  the  strap  has 
to  form  and  folds  as  a  consequence. 

Some  Crispums  produce  wider  fronds 
than  others ;  some  bear  their  fronds  on 
longer  stalks,  and  some  have  deeper  and 
more  overlapping  folds  forming  hand¬ 
somer  frills.  In  the  fringed  frilled  forms 
the  veins  aforesaid  are  not  content  with 
forking  repeatedly  and  terminating  regu¬ 
larly  so  as  to  form  an  even  margin,  but 
some  of  them  continue  to  lengthen  beyond 
the  general  margin,  and  run  out  into 
thin  tapering  projections  forming  the 
fringe.  Such  veins  in  some  cases  appear 
to  be  unable  to  cease  growth,  and  finally 
expand  into  tiny  leafy  discs,  which,  if 
layered,  are  capable  of  producing  another 
generation  in  the  same  lines  as  spores 
would  do.  Undoubtedly  the  more  remark¬ 
able  of  these  varieties  is  S.  v.  crispum 
Drummondae,  originally  found  wild  near 
Falmouth.  This  stands  alone  as  a  com¬ 
bination  of  strange  features,  since  the 
fronds  are  not  only  very  narrow  and  long, 
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the  plants  commencing  to  flower  too  early  in 
the  year,  for  the  plants  rarely  display  their 
best  quality  and  true  characters  where  they 
flower  before  the  month  of  March.  The 
amateur  may  thus  conclude  that  some  of  the 
orthodox  methods  may  be  taken  with  some 
liberty  and  may  thus  use  his  discretion  in 
the  treatment  of  the  plants  he  may  be  de¬ 
sirous  of  cultivating. 

H.  J.  Chapman. 


despite  the  frilling,  but  are  tipped  with  a 
broad  branching  crest  or  tassel.  They 
are,  moreover,  of  two  types,  one  with  plain 
edges,  the  other  with  fringed  ones,  while 
to  cap  the  climax,  the  fronds  are  all 
curved  up  and  down  in  the  direction  of 
their  length  switch-back  fashion.  By 
selection  it  has  been  possible  to  separate 
the  two  types,  and  we  have  now  a  splen¬ 
did  Fern  Drummondae  superbum,  in 
which  all  the.  fronds  are  fringed,  and  if 
the  fringes  be  layered  they  act  as  above 
described. 

Besides  the  true  or  barren  Crispums, 
partially  fertile  forms  have  been  found, 
but  in  all  these  cases  where  the  spores 
are  produced,  the  frill  suffers,  and  has 
irregular  edges,  the  veins  bearing  the 
spores  being  shortened  by  the  drain  upon 
them.  It  is  recorded  that  the  late  Col. 
Jones,  of  Clifton,  one  of  our  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  Fern  hunters  and  raisers, 
found  eighteen  or  nineteen  separate  and 
true  Crispums  in  one  lane  in  South 
Wales,  a  proof  that  some  one  of  the  com¬ 
mon  type  in  that  locality  was  capable  of 
producing  Crispums  from  its  spores,  since 
obviously  the  barren  Crispums  themselves 
could  not  multiply. 

We  have  alluded  to  other  and  divided 
Ferns  producing  fringes,  and  as  a  fact 
there  are  several  Lady  Ferns  (A.  F.-f 
clarissima,  Bolton  and  Garnett),  several 
soft  shield  Ferns  (Polystichum  angulare 
pulcherrimum),  and  one  form  of  male 
Fern  in  which  the  veins  run  out  into 
fringe-like  threads,  and  are  capable  of 
producing  plants  in  the  same  way  as  the 
fringed  Hartstongues.  In  addition  to  the 
Drummondae  section  there  is  a  very  beau¬ 
tifully  fringed  and  frilled  one  known  as 
Stansfield’s.  This  was  raised  by  Messrs. 
Stansfield,  of  Sale,  near  Manchester, 
from  spores  of  a  merely  waved  or  un¬ 
dulated  wild  find  (S.  v.  undulato- 
rigidum),  which  yields  a  percentage  of 
offspring  curiously  different  from  itself, 
these  being  thin  textured,  frilled  and 
fringed,  while  the  parent,  as  its  name  im¬ 
plies,  has  thick  and  leathery  fronds,  only 
slightly  waved  instead  of  being  frilled, 
and  with  perfectly  even  edges.  It  may  be 
mentioned  in  conclusion  that  the  fertile 
Crispums  yield  charming  little  plants 
from  their,  spores,  fully  as  pretty  as  the 
true  or  barren  ones,  and  though  when 
they  reach  adult  size  they  are  apt  to  show 
the  defects  above  alluded  to,  these  defects 
are  not  so  palpable  as  to  materially  re¬ 
duce  their  decorative  effect  in  the  garden 
or  as  pot  plants. 

Chas.  T.  Druery,  V.M.H.,  F.L.S. 


July  13,  1907. 

Flower  Seeds  &  Seedlings. 


Many  amateurs  fail  to  successfully 
raise  flowers  from  seed,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  hints,  if  carefully  followed  out,  may 
save  much  unproductive  experimenting. 

Failure  is  often  due  to  the  soil  that  is 
used.  A  suitable  compost  for  most 
things  consists  of  two  parts  of  finely  pul¬ 
verised  leaf  mould  to  one  part  of  silver 
sand,  always  taking  great  care  not  to  sow 
the  seeds  too  deeply,  the  slightest  cover¬ 
ing  of  mould  being  sufficient.  Of  course 
the  larger  the  seeds,  the  deeper  they 
should  be  sown,  and  vice  versa ;  in  fact, 
the  minute  dust-like  seeds  of  such  flowers 
as  Lobelia,  Mimulus,  and  several  others 
should  be  sprinkled  on  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  which  should  have  been  previously 
thoroughly  soaked  with  a  fine-rosed 
watering  can.  The  pot  or  pan  should 
then  be  covered  with  a  piece  of  glass, 
which  may  be  occasionally  removed  and 
wiped  dry.  Particular  care  must  be 
taken  when  once  germination  has  com¬ 
menced,  that  they  are  never  allowed  to 
become  dry,  or  the  germ,  once  started 
into  active"  growth,  will  soon  shrivel  up 
and  die. 

As  soon  as  the  seedlings  are  large 
'  enough  to  handle  they  should  be  pricked 
off  into  boxes,  or  weak  and  spindly  plants 
will  be  the  result.  If  grown  under  a 
frame,  it  is  necessary  to  shade  them  dur¬ 
ing  the  heat  of  the  day,  though  at  other 
times  they  require  all  the  light  obtain¬ 
able. 

Hardy  annuals  should  be  thinly  sown 
in  the  open  ground  in  September  for  an 
early  spring  display,  or  in  April  or  May 
for  summer  and  autumn  blooming. 
Half-hardy  annuals  must  be  sown  early 
during  March,  on  a  gentle  hot-bed,  or. 
if  this  is  not  available,  a  cold  frame  will 
do,  but  the  sowing  must  then  be  post¬ 
poned  for  a  few  weeks.  Should  excep¬ 
tionally  propitious  weather  prevail,  the 
seeds  of  some  of  these  beautiful  flower: 
may  be  sown  in  the  open  border  early  ir 
May,  but  of  course  they  will  bloom  much 
later  in  the  season. 

Biennials,  that  most  useful  class  whicl 
includes  Canterbury  Bells,  Dianthus  01 
Indian  Pinks,  and  many  others  indispen 
sable  to  the  amateur,  should  be  think 
sown  in  specially  prepared  beds  any  tim< 
from  April  to  July,  transplanting  whei 
large  enough  to  their  permanent  posi 
tions  in  the  autumn.  Treated  thus  the; 
will  make  a  fine  show  during  the  sprinj 
and  summer  months. 

Hardy  perennials  may  be  treated  n 
the  same  way  as  biennials,  but  are  per 
haps  better  if  raised  in  a  frame,  with  0 
without  bottom  heat,  and,  if  sown  earl 
and  planted  out  during  May,  many  c 
them  will  bloom  the  same  year. 

Half-hardy  perennials  may  be  sow 
under  glass  in  March  or  April,  but  c 
course  will  need  some  protection  durin 
the  winter  months. 

The  more  tender  plants  I  would  advis 
the  amateur,  unless  he  be  an  expert,  c 
at  least  an  enthusiast,  to  purchase  froi 
some  reputable  florist,  although  the  tei 
der  annuals,  which  perhaps  require  th 
friendly  shelter  of  a  greenhouse  to  brin 
them  to  a  state  of  perfection,  may,  wit 
care,  be  raised  in  a  close  frame,  an 
bloom  quite  satisfactorily  in  a  sunny  wii 
dow.  6.  A.  F. 


Fern  Frills  and  Fringes. 
/  '  +++  ^ 
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Fruit  Growing 


9.— MELONS. 


for  Amateurs. 


Melons  are  grown  during  the  hottest 
part  of  the  year,  and  it  is  at  this  season 
that  their  sweet,  succulent  flesh  is  so 
much  appreciated  by  lovers  of  fruit 
generally;  and  also  by  those  persons  who 
do  not  make  it  a  rule  to  eat  fruit  daily. 

Melon  plants  are  prolific  and  give  a 


/ 

A,  Hotbed ;  8,  compost ;  C,  plants  put  out 
on  raised  mound  of  soil. 


good  return  for  the  labour  bestowed  upon 
them  when  that  labour  is  rightly  directed. 

Some  varieties  of  Melons  are  not  worth 
growing ;  even  the  best  attention  to  their 
culture  does  not  result  in  the  production 
of  fruits  fit  to  eat.  But  there  are  many 
varieties  which  are  really  exquisite  in 
flavour,  and  these  are  the  sorts  to  grow. 
Amateurs  should  bear  in  mind  the  fact 
that  it  does  not  cost  more  nor  entail  more 
labour  in  -the  growing  of  a  good  variety 
than  a  bad  one,  and  the  results  are  widely 
different,  as  by  receiving  good  culture  the 
choice  sort  is  vastly  improved. 

The  Best  Kinds  of  Structures.— 
One  cannot  go  far  wrong  in  choosing 
frames  in  which  to  grow  the  plants,  as 
nearly  all  kinds  of  frames  are  low.  But 
it  will  not  do  to  attempt  to  grow  Melons 
in  lofty  greenhouses  and  conservatories, 
or  in  vineries.  Low,  lean-to,  and  span- 
roofed  houses  are  the  best  after  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  frames  is  left. 

Melons  are  sun-loving  subjects,  so  that 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  both 
frames  and  houses  which  face  the  south 
(see  figs.  1  and  2). 

The  Mode  of  Heating. — Ordinary 
frames  are  placed  on  hot-beds,  and  the 
heat  from  the  latter  has  to  be  depended 
upon  when  the  sun  is  obscured.  But 
brick  frames,  or  pits,  and  low  houses, 
such  as  forcing  houses,  are  heated  by  hot- 
water  pipes  mainly.  I  say  mainly,  be¬ 
cause  in  many  instances  there  is  room  for 
a  hot-bed,  and  the  young  plants  always 
do  better  if  they  are  planted  in  good  soil 
on  a  hot-bed  with  pipes  in  the  house  as 
well. 

A  span-roofed  house,  25  feet  long,  12 
feet  wide,  and  9  feet  high  from  floor  to 
ridge,  may  be  sufficiently  heated  at  a  cost 
of  about  six  pounds.  An  independent 
boiler  fixed  in  the  wall  at  one  end  of  the 
house  would  cause  the  water  to  circulate 
freely  through  a  flow  and  return  4  inch 
pipe  all  round  the  house. 


This  kind  of  structure  is  very  economi¬ 
cal  as  regards  ths  cost  of  heating,  especi¬ 
ally  if  the  pathway  is  sunk  below  the 
ground  level  3  feet,  then  there  would  be 
less  house  surface  exposed  to  the  air  and 
so  it  would  cost  less  to  maintain  the  de¬ 
sired  temperature  within. 

The  Hot-beds. 

The  construction  of  the  hot-beds  is  a 
very  important  item  in  connection  with 
the  culture  of  many  kinds  of  plants  other 
than  Melons. 

(a)  Materials. — Stable  litter  and  oak 
and  beech  leaves  combined  make  the 
most  satisfactory  hot-bed.  The  litter  and 
leaves  should  be  used  in  equal  propor¬ 
tions. 

(b)  Their  Preparation. — It  would  not 
do  to  take  the  litter  in  bulk  from  a  large 
heap,  because  it  would  be  spoiled  through 
overheating  and  thus  lose  its  power. 

Every  morning  collect  all  the  fresh 
stable  litter  and  spread  it  out  in  a  thin 
layer  on  the  floor  of  an  open  shed.  To 
prevent  burning,  turn  over  the  manure 
ever)'  third  day.  When  sufficient  has 
been  collected  for  the  purpose — that  is, 
one  half  of  the  entire  bulk,  as  the  other 
half  will  be  composed  of  leaves — throw  up 
all  into  a  heap  and  leave  it  so  for  two 


A,  hotbed ;  B,  compost ;  C,  position  of  plant 
on  bed;  D,  leading  shoot  stopped. 

or  three  daj's.  This  action  will  cause 
the  heap  to  heat  violently,  but  not 
sufficiently  to  burn  in  the  time ;  then 
spread  out  the  manure  again  and  so  allow 
’all  the  rank  gases  to  escape. 

It  will  now  be  fit  to  make  up  into  a 
hot-bed. 

(c)  Building  the  Hot-bed  for  a 
Frame. — The  ground  whereon  the  hot¬ 
bed  is  formed  should  be  dry  ;  if  at  all  wet, 
put  down  some  broken  bricks  or  stones  or 
a  few  bundles  of  wood,  and  then  com¬ 


mence  to  build  up  the  bed.  Shake  out 
the  litter  loosely  and  mingle  the  leaves 
with  it,  treading  down  each  layer  as  it  is 
put  on.  If  the  litter  is  dry  sprinkle  water 
on  it,  but  be  careful  not  to  overdo  this,  as 
a  very  moist  hot-bed  would  heat  violently 
for  a  time  and  then  suddenly  go  cold. 

The  bed  should  be  nearly  2  feet  wider 
than  the  frame  which  is  to  be  placed  on 
it,  and  the  height  should  be  quite  4  feet, 
as,  with  time  passing  and  the  weight  of 
the  frame  and  soil,  it  will  sink  down  to 
half  that  height. 

Immediately  the  frame  is  placed  on  the 
bed,  fill  it  with  more  prepared  litter,  and 
then  put  in  the  soil. 


*  0. 

How  to  sow  a  seed;  A,  the  seed;  B,  good 
fibrous  loam. 

(d)  Building  a  Hot-bed  in  a  House. — 
Practically  the  same  process  must  be  fol¬ 
lowed  in  this  case  as  when  forming  a  hot¬ 
bed  for  a  frame.  But  usually  there  is 
a  certain  space  between  walls  to  be  filled, 
and  if  the  inner  wall  is  too  low,  place  a 
few  boards  on  edge  to  keep  the  manure 
within  bounds. 

Raising  the  Plants  from  Seeds. — 
New  seeds  quickly  germinate  in  a  suit¬ 
able  temperature,  but  seeds  two  and  three 
years  old  also  germinate  freely,  and  the 
plants  which  result  do  not  grow  quite  as 
grossly  as  those  from  new  seeds.  Melon 
seeds  have  been  known  to  germinate  after 
being  kept  forty  years.  LTse  a  rich  loamy 
soil  three  parts,  and  sweet  leaf  mould  one 
part,  for  sowing  the  seeds  in.  A  small 
quantity  of  sand  will  keep  the  compost 
porous.  Place  two  seeds  in  each  3  in.  pot, 
and  cover  with  one  inch  of  soil.  (See 
figs.  3  and  4.)  Perfect  drainage  of  pots 
is  essential.  Plunge  the  seeds  pots  in  a 
slight  bottom  heat  in  a  frame  so  as  to 
have  strong  plants  to  put  out  when  the 
hot-bed  is  made  ready.  But  if  an  amateur 
is  obliged  to  depend  upon  the  hot-bed  in 
the  frame  where  the  plants  are  intended 
to  be  grown,  plunge  the  seed  pots  in  the 
soil  on  the  bed. 


Shows  the  seed  germinating. 
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A,  A,  -plants  put  out  in  centre  of  bed  under  glass  lights ; 
B,  B,  plants  pinched. 


Give  water  to  the  young  seedlings  with 
great  care.  Instead  of  applying  the  water 
to  the  surface,  hold  the  pots  in  a  can 
of  tepid  v/ater,  and  let  the  moisture  soak 
the  soil  upwards ;  there  is  less  danger  of 
the  plants  damping  off  by  following  this 
method. 

The  Best  Compost  in  which  to  Grow 
THE  Plants. — Procure  some  good  loam 
inclined  to  be  heavy  rather  than  light, 
and  chop  it  into  pieces  about  the  size  of  a 
3  in.  flower  pot.  This  kind  of  loam  should 
form  quite  three  parts  of  the  bulk,  the 
other  part  being  leaf  soil.  Mix  the  two 
ingredients  together,  and  spread  the  com¬ 
post  evenly  all  over  the  surface  of  the 
bed  to  a  depth  of  nine  inches.  Then  put 
another  bushel  of  it  for  each  plant  in  the 
centre  of  the  bed,  make  all  firm,  and 
plant  the  Melons. 

Putting  Out  the  Plants. — Do  not 
bury  the  stems  any  lower  than  they  were 
when  growing  in  the  pots.  Press  the  soil 
firmly  around  the  roots  without  injuring 
the  latter,  and  forthwith  support  the  stems 
with  neat  stakes  when  dealing  with  plants 
in  houses  as  the  stems  must  be  guided  to 
the  wires  under  the  roof  glass.  But  in 
frames  there  is  no  need  for  staking,  as 
the  branches  must  be  trained  over  the 
surface  of  the  bed.  (See  figs.  1,  2,  5, 
and  6.) 

The  best  time  for  planting  in  frames  is 
towards  the  end  of  April,  and  in  houses 
heated  with  hot  water  pipes  the  end  of 
March. 


c 

A,  plant  pegged  down  on  bed  and  pinched ; 

B,  good  loam;  C,  shows  top  portion  of  hot¬ 

bed. 


Two  plants  will  be  sufficient  for  a  frame 
6  feet  by  3  feet  6  inches,  and  sifx  plants 
for  one  twice  that  size,  as  there  is  more 
central  space  available  for  the  branches. 

In  houses  the  cordon  system  of  growing 
Melons  is  the  best.  Usually  growers  have 
put  out  the  plants  about  3  feet  apart,  and 
tried  to  secure  three  and  four  fruits  on 
each  plant.  But  if  planted  1  foot  apart 
two  fruits  are  easily  obtained  on  each 
plant — sometimes  three— so  that  a  larger 
number  of  fruits  are  secured  from  the 
same  space,  and  quite  equal  to,  if  not 
better  than,  those  grown  on  plants  3  feet 
asunder.  G. 

(To  be  continued.) 

- - 

The  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent 
Institution. 

ANNUAL  DINNER. 


The  68th  anniversary  festival  dinner  of 
the  above  institution  was  held  at  the 
Hotel  Metropole  on  the  26th  ult.  A 
very  good  attendance  of  visitors  and 
people  connected  with  the  institution  sat 
down  to  table  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Hon.  Walter  Rothschild,  M.P.  Amongst 
those  present  we  noticed  the  Right  Hon. 
Col.  Mark  Lockwood,  M.P.,  Sir  Edgar 
Speyer,  Bart.,  Messrs.  Harry  J.  Veitch, 
F.L.S.,  G.  Bunyard,  H.  B.  May,  Stuart 
M.  Samuel,  M.P.,  and  many  others. 

After  the  usual  loyal  toast  had  been 
proposed  and  well  received,  the  Chairman 
proposed  “  Continued  prosperity  to  the 
Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institu¬ 
tion.”  He  said  that  if  those  who  minis¬ 
tered  to  our  enjoyment  met  with  misfor¬ 
tune  in  life  it  was  our  duty  to  see  that  the 
closing  days- of  their  life, "if  not  pleasant, 
should  at  least  be  made  tolerable  and 
agreeable.  He  then  discussed  the 
various  funds  which  were  intended  for  the 
support  of  the  pensioners  and  the  Samari¬ 
tan  Fund,  which  was  used  for  the  purpose 
of  affording  temporary  relief  while  wait¬ 
ing  election.  The  subscribers  were  very 


numerous,  and  from  this  source  alone 
they  had  an  income  of  ^1,500  a  year. 
He  did  not  think,  however,  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  subscribers  had  increased  in  the 
same  ratio  as  the  wealth  of  the  world. 
We  need  not  despair  of  that,  however, 
for  he  thought  that  the  society  would  not 
find  it  necessary  to  cut  down  expenses  in 
connection  with  the  support  of  the  pen¬ 
sioners.  Happily,  there  were  other 
sources  from  which  voluntary  contribu¬ 
tions  were  obtainable,  and  by  that  means 
the  institution  would  continue  to  prosper. 
He  complimented  the  gardeners  and 
growers  who  had  supplied  the  table  that 
evening  with  flowers  and  fruit,  and  he 
said  it  was  evident  that  those  who  saw  the 
tables  would  be  conscious  that  the  society 
were  keeping  the  interest  of  the  gardener 
in  view.  He  coupled  with  that  toast  the 
name  of  the  treasurer,  Mr.  Harry  J. 
Veitch. 

While  addressing  the  audience,  Mr. 
Veitch  mentioned  some  of  the  pensioners 
who  had  lived  to  a  great  age  and  had 
drawn  large  sums  of  money,  although  in 
their  earlier  days  they  had  only  contri¬ 
buted  quite  nominal  sums.  One  alone 
had  drawn  ,-£640,  while  the  widow  of  an¬ 
other  received  ^390,  so  that  the  two 
families  altogether  had  received  about 
/i,ooo  from  the  institution.  He  then 
read  various  letters  of  thanks  from  pen¬ 
sioners  and  those  receiving  temporary  re¬ 
lief,  showing  how  grateful  they  were  for 
such  timely  aid.  He  did  not  know  any 
other  institution  where  the  funds  were 
managed  more  economically. 

In  a  speech  that  was  brimful  of 
humour,  Stuart  M.  Samuel,  Esq.,  M.P., 
proposed  “Horticulture  in  all  its 
branches.”  This  was  responded  to  by 
the  Right  Hon.  Mark  Lockwood,  M.P., 
who  spoke  of  his  pursuit  of  horticulture, 
his  difficulties  and  successes.  As  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  interest  that  is  taken  in 
horticulture  generally,  he  mentioned  the 
difficulty  of  getting  near  the  plants  at  ex¬ 
hibitions  so  as  to  examine  them.  Gar¬ 
dening,  he  said,  was  a  question  of 
patience,  of  love,  interest,  and  close  at¬ 
tention. 

Sir  Edgar  Speyer,  Bart.,  proposed' 
“Our  Chairman.”  At  this  point  the 
secretary,  Mr.  G.  J.  Ingram,  read  out  a 
lengthy  list  of  donations  that  had  been 
given  in  aid  of  the  institution  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  dinner.  The  chairman  had 
given  100  guineas,  Messrs.  Sutton  and 
Sons  £ 200 ,  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Son  50 
guinea^,  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons  ^25, 
and  many  other  handsome  sums  were 
given,  the  record  total  amounting  to 
.£2,500. 

The  Chairman  then  said  it  was  his 
greatest  pleasure  to  be  able  to  help  those 
who  had  contributed  so  much  to  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  the  community.  He  thanked  the 
contributors  of  fruit  and  flowers,  and  con¬ 
cluded  by  saying  that  that  night  had  been 
a  record  for  subscriptions.  He  then  had 
to  leave  for  his  Parliamentary  duties. 

Numerous  songs  and  solos  were  inter¬ 
spersed  between  the  speeches  during  the 
evening,  and  the  musical  entertainment 
was  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Herbert 
Schartau. 

- - 

Rose  Charles  J.  Grahame. 

What  a  glorious  Rose  this  new  variety 
is,  with  its  broad  petals  of  a  dazzling 
orange  crimson,  and  fine  form. 
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Address :  The  Editor,  The  Gardening 
World,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may 
cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions 
should  be  as  brief  as  -possible  and  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a  separate  sheet 
of  pape,  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make 
the  best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to 
-prepare  and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline 
drawing  or  -plan  of  their  gardens ,  indicating 
the  position  of  beds  and  lawns,  the  charac- 


STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

1994.  Rooting  Genista. 

Several  times  I  have  tried  to  strike  cut¬ 
tings  of  the  Genista,  and  although  they 
looked  well  for  a  time,  they  eventually  turned 
yellow  and  died  away.  If  there  is  any  other 
way  I  should  be  glad  to  know.  I  have  only 
a  greenhouse.  (Thos.  Portway,  Essex.) 

The  correct  name  of  the  plant  you  men¬ 
tion  is  Cytisus  fragrans.  The  cuttings  of 
this  plant  are  somewhat  difficult  to  root,  and 
should  be  selected  when  getting  fairly  firm, 
otherwise  they  are  liable  to  damp  off  during 
the  long  period  they  require’  to  produce 
roots.  However,  seeing  that  you  have  been 
unsuccessful  by  this  means,  you  might  try 
layering.  It  is  somewhat  awkward  to  get 
the  shoots  of  a  pot  plant  down  into  other 
pots  to  layer  them,  but  by  a  little  scheming 
you  can  contrive  to  manage  this  easily.  Get 
a  broad  piece  of  beard  on  which  to  stand  the 
pot,  and  if  the  pots  into  which  you  layer 
the  shoots  are  too  low,  you  can  raise  them 
on  bricks.  The  reason  that  we  advise  plac¬ 
ing  the  whole  arrangement  on  a  board  is 
that  you  can  lift  them  without  disturbing 
them  if  need  be  to  make  other  arrangements 
in  the  house.  You  can  commence  by  select¬ 
ing  a  position  in  the  greenhouse  that  will 
not  be  much  in  the  way.  The  plants  should, 
however,  be  near  the  glass  and  not  shaded  in 
any  way,  otherwise  they  would  not  make  sat¬ 
isfactory  growth  during  the  time  necessary 
to  get  roots  on  the  layers.  The  soil  in  the 
small  pots  should  be  rather  light,  consisting 
of  equal  portions  of  loam  and  leaf-mould  or 
peat,  with  plenty  of  sand.  Cut  the  shoots 
on  the  under  side  in  the  same  way  that  you 
would  Carnations,  and  peg  them  into  the 
small  pots,  putting  the  peg  over  the  cut  so 
as  to  keep  it  open.  Keep  the  soil  in  these 
small  pots  constantly  moist,  but  not  sodden, 
until  you  feel  certain  roots  are  produced. 
This  can  be  ascertained  by  turning  out  the 
contents  of  a  pot  on  your  hand  occasionally 
to  see  if  the  roots  are  coming  through  the 
soil. 

1995.  Hydrangea  not  Flowering. 

T  have  two  plants  of  Hydrangea,  which 
flowered  well  last  year,  but  show  no  signs  of 
doing  so  this  season.  I  cut  them  well  back 
in  spring  to  a  good  bud  when  re-potting. 
Does  the  Hydrangea  flower  every  year,  or 
how  can  I  get  flowers  every  year?  (Hydran¬ 
gea,  Wilts.) 

We  presume  you  mean  the  common  Hy¬ 
drangea  which  does  not  flower  when  the 
shoots  have  been  cut  back.  Flowers  of  this 
plant  always  come  from  ‘he  terminal  bud. 


ter  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall;  posi¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  etc.  The 
north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  over¬ 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  It 
should  also  be  stated  whether  the  garden  is 
flat  or  on  a  declivity,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  ma-ihed.  Particulars  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soil  will  also  help  us  to  give 
satisfactory  replies.  When  such  plans  are 
received  they  will  be  carefully  filed,  with  the 
name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and  will  be 
consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an  enquiry 
is  sent. 


For  this  reason  the  plant  is  not  a  success 
when  planted  in  the  open  or  in  districts 
where  the  points  of  the  shoots  are  liable  to 
get  killed  back  with  frost.  If  your  plants 
were  small  last  year  and  only  flowering 
shoots  upon  them,  the  chances  are  that  you 
would  get  no  flowers  this  year  unless  the 
plants  bloomed  early  and  you  could  get  good 
growth  into  them  again  before  the  end  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  This  can  be  done  by  cutting  back 
the  flower  stem  to  a  good  bud  after  it  fades 
and  encouraging  the  plant  to  commence 
growing  again.  With  this  object  in  view, 
it  could  be  put  into  heat  so  as  to  give  it  a 
good  start,  and  if  it  commences  growing  a 
greenhouse  temperature  would  be  sufficient. 
While  growth  is  being  made,  weak  liquid 
manure  would  encourage  vigorous  growth 
and  if  you  get  large  plump  buds  by  the  end 
of  September,  you  are  certain  of  flowers  next 
year. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

1996.  Leaves  of  the  White  Lily  Browned. 

I  have  a  little  round  bed  of  common  white 
Lilies,  which  have  been  planted  some  years, 
and  which  you  will  see  from  the  enclosed 
photo  did  well  last  summer.  However,  this 
year  they  are  quite  a  failure,  the  lower 
leaves  and  stems  turning  brown  and  having 
a  withered  appearance.  Then  many  of  the 
flower  heads  fell  down  and  upon  examina¬ 
tion  I  found  the  stems  hollow  and  in  some 
cases  partly  cut  through.  A  family  of  snails 
was  among  them  (of  which,  and  slugs,  we 
have  had  a  perfect  plague).  I  removed  these 
pests  and  placed  some  soot  on  the  roots,  but 
the  mischief  was  done  and  the  Lilies  ruined. 
Will  you  kindly  tell  me  if  the  snails  alone 
were  the  cause  of  the  mischief,  or  if  the 
cold  winds  have  injured  the  flowers?  Even 
last  year  the  leaves  of  some  of  the  plants 
turned  brown,  though  they  were  constantly 
watered.  In  the  little  bed  they  are  very 
close  together.  Is  this  a  mistake?  Thank¬ 
ing  you  in  anticipation  for  your  kind  advice. 
(Vera,  Surrey.) 

According  to  your  evidence  the  damage  to 
the  flowers  has  been  done  by  the  snails  alone, 
owing  to  the  stems  being  cut  because  they 
would  be  unable  to  supply  the  necessary 
moisture  to  enable  them  to  grow  and  expand. 
The  browning  of  the  leaves  last  }’ear  and 
this  was  probably  due  to  the  Lily  disease 
caused  by  a  fungus  named  Botrytis.  You 
did  well  t:o  remove  the  family  of  snails,  but 
you  should  also  have  destroyed  them,  other¬ 
wise  they  may  give  you  trouble  again.  They 
have  been  a  great  pest  this  year  in  many 


gardens,  owing  to  the  plentiful  moisture 
which  induces  them  to  wander  about  and 
select  the  food  which  suits  them  best.  You 
would  do  well  to  examine  the  buds  every 
evening,  just  before  dusk,  when  the  ground 
and  foliage  are  getting  moist  with  dew,  be¬ 
cause  then  the  snails  will  be  on  the  prowl 
if  there  are  still  any  about.  If  any  of  the 
buds  dropped  from  stems  which  were  not  cut 
then  we  should  suspect  that  the  heavy  thun¬ 
derstorm  or  heavy  rain  recently  broke  them 
down.  The  plentiful  moisture  this  year  has 
made  watering  unnecessary,  and  those  plants 
we  have  seen  are  in  very  fine  condition.  The 
display  will  be  good  if  they  do  not  meet 
with  mishaps.  If  they  give  fair  satisfac¬ 
tion  we  should  not  disturb  the  bulbs,  but  if 
they  turn  out  badly  diseased,  it  would  be 
worth  while  to  lift  them  in  August,  when 
the  stems  are  perfectly  died  down,  and  put 
the  bulbs  in  a  bag  with  some  flowers  of  sul¬ 
phur,  and  shake  them  up.  Keep  them  for 
a  few  days  and  give  them  another  shake  in 
the  flowers  of  sulphur,  and  then  plant  them 
rather  more  widely  apart  on  a  fresh  piece  of 
good  soil. 

1997.  Plant  Similar  to  Larkspur. 

I  should  be  much  obliged  if  you  could  in¬ 
form  me  through  the  columns  of  The  Gar¬ 
dening  World,  of  the  name  of  the  plant 
which  bears  leaves  like  those  enclosed.  I 
cannot  say  how  long  it  has  been  here,  as  I 
found  it  on  my  arrival  some  time  ago.  It 
is  now  over  3  feet  high,  and  bears  a  number 
of  dark  blue  flower  spikes,  which  are  some¬ 
what  similar  to  Larkspur.  The  foliage  does 
not  last  very  well,  and  soon  becomes  rather 
dilapidated.  I  am  an  amateur,  and  have 
had  no  instruction  in  gardening  whatever, 
and  gained  all  my  information  from  the 
pages  of  your  excellent  book,  and  am  well 
satisfied  with  my  success,  especially  with 
Sweet  Peas,  which  I  have  taken  up  for  the 
first  time  this  year.  I  have  already  picked 
a  number  of  blooms  from  Dorothy  Eckford, 
Countess  Cadogan,  Senator,  etc.  (J.  C. 
Archbold,  Middlesex.) 

The  leaf  you  sent  us  is  that  of  a  perennial 
Larkspur,  known  as  Delphinium.  There  are 
very  numerous  garden  varieties,  and  we  can¬ 
not  undertake  to  give  the  garden  names,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  impossible  to  identify  florists’ 
flowers  without  comparing  them  with  a 
named  collection.  The  lower  leaves  are 
liable  to  die  away,  especially  if  crowded  by 
their  own  stems,  or  by  other  plants.  You 
should  see  that  it  occupies  a  position  where 
it  will  get  at  least  18  inches  of  clear  space 
around  it  for  the  sake  of  the  foliage.  We 
are  glad  to  hear  of  your  success  with  Sweet 
Peas,  and  to  enable  you  to  get  them  as  good 
next  year  you  should  trench  the  soil  and 
manure  it  in  autumn,  and  if  you  can  get  a 
fresh  piece  of  ground  for  the  Sweet  Peas, 
so  much  the  better. 

1998.  The  Best  Solomon’s  Seal. 

Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  say  in  the 
“Enquire  Y  ithin  ”  department  of  The 
Gardening  World,  just  what  colour  the 
flowers  of  Polygonatum  multiflorum  are? 
Our  Arne  'ican  species  of  Polygonatum  have 
greenish  flowers,  but  there  is  one  occasion¬ 
ally  found  in  cultivation  here  with  cream- 
coloured  flowers,  only  the  recurved  tips  of 
the  perianth  being  apple-green.  It  is  far 
handsomer  than  our  native  species,  and  we 
would  like  to  settle  the  matter  as  to  name. 
The  flowers  are  several  in  a  cluster.  (Wil¬ 
lard  N.  Cllte,  U.S.A.) 

The  flowers  of  the  P.  multiflorum  are 
creamy  white,  as  you  say,  with  green  tips, 
cylindrical  or  somewhat  club-shaped,  con¬ 
stricted  or  narrowed  in  the  middle,  about 
two-thirds  of  an  inch  long,  and  produced  in 
clusters  of  three  to  five.  The  fruit  is  a 
bluish-black  berry.  The  stems  are  two  to 
three  feet  high,  and  as  in  all  other  species, 
the  leaves  are  arranged  in  two.  ranks  by 
twisting  at  the  base.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
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Northern  Hemisphere,  including  Britain. 
In  Britain  the  plant  grows  wild  in  copses, 
which  are  liable  to  be  cut  down,  and  when 
this  is  the  ease  the  tiowers  have  a  greener 
hue  than  usual,  especially  in  the  half-de¬ 
veloped  state,  but  as  they  reach  maturity 
they  assume  a  whiter  hue.  U  nder  shade,  or 
when  grown  closely  together  in  gardens,  the 
tiowers  are  also  better  coloured.  The  plant 
is  often  forced  in  winter,  and  the  flowers 
are  then  in  the  whitest  and  best  form  though 
the  tips  remain  more  or  less  green  to  the 
end.  We  have  another  plant  which  grows 
only  one  foot  high,  and  has.  white  flowers 
with  a  green  tip,  but  constricted  near  the 
base.  It  is  T.  othcinale,  and  not  much  cul¬ 
tivated.  P.  biflorum  is  a  North  American 
species  bearing  two,  rarely  three,  greenish 
flowers  in  a  cluster  in  May.  The  leaves. are 
ovate,  or  lanceolate-oblong,  usually  pube¬ 
scent  and  glaucus  beneath.  The  stems  range 
from  one  to  three  feet  in  height,  according 
to  conditions.  We  presume  the  fine  one  you 
mention  is  P.  multiJiorum,  as  it  is  the  most 
popular  with  the  general  cultivator. 

1999.  Propagating  Pyrethrum. 

1  have  some  double  Pyrethrum  which  1 
would  like  to  increase.  What  is  the  best  way 
of  doing  it,  and  when  is  the  best  time ?  (b. 

Stevens,  Soms.) 

When  the  autumn  rains  arrive  would  be  a 
good  time  to  propagate  the  Pyrethrum,  but 
as  the  weather  is  so  cool  and  moist,  it  could 
be  done  at  the  present  time,  and  the  young 
plants  would  get  better  established  before 
winter  than  if  you  left  it  until  later.  If 
you  have  a  cold  frame  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  whatever  because  you  can  practi¬ 
cally  make  a  climate  to  suit  hardy  plants 
whenever  you  choose.  If  you  require  to 
make  the  most  of  your  plants  we  should  ad¬ 
vise  you  to  Lift  the  whole  plant,  shaking  the 
soil  carefully  away.  You  can  then  pull  the 
clumps  into  pieces  with  the  hand.  Each 
crown  would  make  a  young  plant,  and  if 
you  cannot  readily  puli  them  off  with  a  few 
roots  attached,  you  may  be  able  to  separate 
them  by  making  a  cut  occasionally  with  a 
knife.  Each  of  these  crowns  may  be  potted 
singly  in  a  pot  of  small  size,  and  set  in  a 
cold  frame.  Give  them  a  good  watering  im¬ 
mediately  and  close  the  frame  till  the  small 
plants  commence  to  grow.  You  can  then 
have  them  ready  for  planting  out  by  the 
middle  of  September,  and  they  will  be  quite 
established  in  their  fresh  quarters  before 
winter.  Use  plenty  of  sand  and  leaf-mould 
in  the  soil  that  you  use  for  filling  the  pots. 

2000.  Name  of  Plant  and  How  to  Pre¬ 
serve  it. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  the  enclosed  plant  is, 
and  what  treatment  it  requires?  Some  of 
the  plants  seem  to  be  dying  away  after 
flowering,  as  if  it  were  an  annual.  Bor 
some  time  it  was  very  showy  and  I  should 
like  to  grow  it  next  year.  (S.  Stevens, 
Soms.) 

The  plant  is  an  annual,  namely,  Liimnan- 
thes  Douglasii.  It  is  allied  to  Tropaeolum, 
and  requires  to  be  sown  every  year.  The 
plant  as  a  rule  ripens  seed  freely,  and  if 
these  seeds  are  not  gathered  in  time  they 
scatter  themselves  about  on  the  ground  and 
come  up  again  next  year,  so  that  unless  you 
dig  them  down  tco  deeply  you  would  get  a 
crop  again  on  the  same  ground.  A  better 
plan,  however,  would  be  to  gather  the  seeds 
and  either  sow  them  in  August  for  an  early 
display,  or  in  March  or  Apxil  for  a  succes¬ 
sion.  If  your  plants  do  not  ripen  in  seeds 
some  of  the  seedsmen  who  advertise  in  our 
pages  offer  seeds,  and  you  should  have  no 
difficulty  in  maintaining  a  display. 


HEDGES. 

2001.  Privet  Hedge  Dying-. 

Mrs.  White  would  be  glad  of  the  Gar¬ 
dening  World’s  advice  of  the  best  way  to 


treat  a  Privet  hedge  that  looks  very  like  dy¬ 
ing,  under  Cupressus.  Twenty  shrubs  fac¬ 
ing  the  house  look  healthy,  but  as  the  Cup¬ 
ressus  are  30  feet  -high,  it  is  a  pity  to  cut 
them  down.  I  am  well  watering  the  hedge, 
and  if  it  does  not  improve  by  autumn  had.  I 
better  plant  Euonymus,  or  what  will  do  best 
under  the  Cupressus  to  form  a  good  hedge? 
The  soil  consists  of  two  feet  of  mould  and 
red  clay,  then  chalk.  (X.  Y.  Z.,  Kent.) 

We  quite  agree  with  you  that  it  would  be 
a  pity  and  a  mistake  to  cut  down  the  Cup¬ 
ressus  30  feet  high.  A  better  plan  would  be 
to  move  the  hedge  backward  if  possible,  so 
that  it  would  not  be  under  the  trees.  Some 
of  the  longer  shoots  of  the  Cupressus  can  be 
cut  bacic  it  that  is  possible  without  spoiling 
tfle  shape  of  the  trees.  The  reason  that  the 
hedge  is  in  such  a  poor  way  is  owing  to  the 
lack  of  light.  The  Cupressus,  as  ail  ever¬ 
greens,  produce  a  dense  shade  beneath  them 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  so  that  other 
plants  have  no  chance  to  make  good  growth. 
Even  one  hedge  of  Privet  is  capable  of  de¬ 
stroying  another  if  allowed  to  grow  over  it 
in  such  a  way  as  to  obstruct  the  light.  Judg¬ 
ing  by  the  plan  which  you  sent  us,  ii  you 
wish  to  save  the  smaller  plants  on  the  side 
next  to  the  lawn,  there  is  plenty  of  room  to 
do  so  if  you  are  willing  to  sacrifice  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  lawn  for  the  sake  of  the  plants. 
As  the  Privet  hedge  is  on  the  side  of  the 
Cupressus  away  from  the  house,  you  might 
manage  to  cut  back  the  longer  shoots  of  the 
Cupressus  for  the  sake  of  the  hedge.  If  you 
can  do  this  a  good  way  to  renew  the  hedge 
would  be  to  cut  it  down  within  18  inches  or 
2  ft.  of  the  ground.  This  had  best  be  done 
during  winter  or  early  spring,  not  later  than 
the  beginning  of  March.  The  old  stems 
will  then  shoot  out  and  form  a  closer  hedge 
provided  the  Cupressus  allow  sufficient  light 
to  fall  upon  the  hedge.  We  would  also  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  Rose  border  is  too  near  the  Line 
of  deciduous  trees  to  make  good  growth.  It 
is  only  a  western  aspect,  and  that,  together 
with  the  roots  of  the  trees,  are  unfavourable 
to  Roses.  They  not  only  keep  the  soil  too 
dry,  but  they  absorb  all  the  nourishment  that 
may  be  placed  there  for  the  Roses,  thereby 
keeping  them  always  in  a  state  of  starvation. 
We  should  prefer  to  make  a  large  bed  on 
the  lawn  and  put  the  Roses  there,  because 
they  would  get  some  chance  of  better  light 
and  be  away  from  the  influence  of  the  roots 
of  trees.  If  you  dislike  to  do  this  another 
plan  would  be  to  dig  out  a  trench  between 
the  Roses  and  the  Hawthorns,  Elms,  etc., 
and  cut  back  all  the  long  rambling  roots 
that  run  into  the  Rose  border.  It  would  be 
necessary  to  repeat  this  at  intervals  of  two 
or  three  years,  to  give  the  Roses  anything 
like  a  chance. 


ROSES. 

2002.  Rose  Leaves  Curling. 

A  friend  of  mine  is  very  much  distressed 
by  a  kind  of  epidemic  which  has  attacked 
quite  a  number  of  his  Rose  trees,  and  he  is 
quite  unable  to  account  for  T.  I  enclose  a 
couple  of  leaves  as  an  example,  and  the 
leaves  of  the  trees  attacked  have  been  strip¬ 
ped  off  and  destroyed  to  prevent  further 
devastation.  To  show  the  extent  of  this 
havoc  nearly  a  bucketful  were  burnt.  Will 
you  please  give  cause  and  cure  in  your  next 
Tuesday’s  issue,  under  the  heading  of 
(Spenser,  Yorks)? 

We  carefully  examined  the  leaves  of  the 
Roses  you  sent  us,  and  fail  to  find  any  fun- 
god  disease  which  would  cause  an  epi¬ 
demic.  We  find  plenty  of  green  fly,  how¬ 
ever,  and  the  remains  of  them  in  the  folds 
of  the  curled  leaves.  We  think  this  is  quite 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  curling  of  the 
leaves.  Aphides  must  have  been  clustering 
thickly  on  the  buds  and  half-open  leaves  and 
in  this  stage  they  were  liable  to  puncture 
them  very  badly.  A  close  examination  of 


the  leaves  showed  this  to  be  the  case.  When, 
young  leaves  are  punctured  the  little  holes 
grow  larger  as  the  leaves  attain  their  full 
size,  and  give  them  a  crippled  appearance. 
Your  best  plan  would  be  to  attack  the 
aphides  with  some  of  the  washes,  such  as 
Aboi  Mo-effic  or  strong  soapsuds  with  the 
addition  of  tobacco  water.  To  be  perfectly 
effective  this  should  be  done  upon  the  first 
signs  of  the  aphides,  and  before  they  have 
had  time  to  establish  themselves  on  the 
young  and  tender  leaves.  Indeed  the  same 
thing  happens  with  Apple  trees  and  Plum 
trees  when  they  are  attacked  by  their  own 
special  kind  of  aphides.  After  the  leaves 
get  curled  up  it  is,  however,  difficult  or  im¬ 
possible  to  reach  the  pests  with  any  effect. 
You  should  keep  a  close  watch,  therefore, 
upon  your  Roses  during  May  and  June  when 
they  are  making  rapid  growth,  which  is  just 
the  time  when  these  pests  are  also  multiply¬ 
ing  enormously  day  by  day. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

2  003.  Shrubs  for  Undergrowth. 

Please  mention  the  best  shrubs  to  plant 
towards  the  front  or  as  undergrowth  in  the 
spaces  shown  on  the  accompanying  plan. 
Bethlehem  Star,  I  fancy,  would  do.  Some 
small  Berberis  of  nearly  two  feet  high  are 
quite  dead,  and  I  like  all  sorts  0 i 
-Barberries.  (X.Y.Z.,  Kent.) 

We  mention  a  number  of  shrubs  that  usually 
succeed  well  in  a  shady  situation,  but  we  do 
not  for  a  moment  suppose  that  they  would 
succeed  well  under  Cupressus  if  the  branches 
are  close  to  the  ground.  The  shade  would 
be  too  dense  all  the  year  round  for  any¬ 
thing  to  succeed.  If  the  lower  branches  are 
fairly  high  up,  so  as  to  admit  a  fair  amount 
of  light,  then  there  would  be  some  hope  for 
them.  Those  that  we  recommend  are  : — Ber¬ 
beris  vulgaris,  B  Aquifolium,  B.  repens, 
Aucubas,  Common  Privet,  Oval-leaved  Pri¬ 
vet,  Butcher’s  Broom,  Euonymus  europaeus, 
and  Mezeron.  In  order  to  get  the  most  satis¬ 
faction  from  the  above-mentioned  shrubs, 
they  should  be  planted  in  situations  where 
they  will  get  a  fair  amount  of  light  during 
the  summer  months,  and  the  Privets  and 
Euonymus  should  be  cut  back  annually  to 
make  them  dwarf  and  bushy.  None  of 
these  under  the  trees  can  be  expected  to 
flower  even  if  they  succeed  at  all,  so  that  in 
growing  them  for  Ihe  sake  of  the  leaves  you 
should  endeavour  to  get  them  dwarfed  by 
cutting  back  the  more  rampant  and  strag¬ 
gling  shoots  in  early  spring.  If  the  soil 
is  naturally  hard  it  would  be  worth  your 
while  to  fork  it  over  once  or  twice  a  year  to 
get  it  loose  and  enable  it  to  absorb  the  rain 
that  falls ;  indeed,  lack  of  moisture,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  is  as  much  against  your  shrubs  as  the 
lack  of  light.  The  dense  evergreen  variety 
of  the  Cupressus  throws  the  water  beyond 
the  tips  of  the  branches,  leaving  the  ground 
beneath  relatively  dry  even  during  a  heavy 
rainfall.  Star  of  Bethlehem  would  succeed 
if  not  too  heavily  shaded,  and  the  English 
Bluebell,  Spanish  Bluebell,  Daffodils,  Snow¬ 
drops,  Primroses  and  Polyanthuses,  would 
give  you  some  variety.  The  Polyanthuses 
grow  in  very  dense  shade,  but  they  do  not 
flower  unless  there  is  a  fair  amount  of  light. 
They  would  indeed  succeed  better  under  the 
Hawthorns,  Elms  and  Beeches,  than  under 
Cupresses,  because  they  get  the  advantage 
of  light  in  spring  before  the  leaves  of  those 
trees  are  expanded. 

2004.  Transplanting:  a  Shrub. 

Please  name  the  enclosed  cutting.  _  Is  it  a 
form  of  Dogwood?  I  am  told  it  will  have: 
a  red  berry.  It  is  6  ft.  high.  I  want  to. 
move  it  in  September  or  October.  If  there 
is  a  tap  root  or  difficulties  in  the  way, 
please  warn  me.  (X.Y.Z.,  Kent.) 
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The  cutting  you  sent  us  is  the  common 
Spindle  tree  (Euonymus  europaeus).  It  has 
a  red  berry-like  fruit  in  the  autumn,  unless 
badly  coloured,  but  when  it  bursts  open  the 
seeds  are  covered  with  a  red  cup  and  hang, 
mtside,  it  may  be  for  some  weeks,  if  not 
eaten  by  birds.  Being  a  deciduous  tree, 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  transplanting 
it  after  the  leaves  have  fallen,  say  early  in 
November  or  earlier  if  the  soil  is  quite  moist. 
Lift  it  with  as  good  roots  as  possible,  only 
cutting  back  any  long  straggling  ones.  If 
you  plant  this  under  the  trees  already  men¬ 
tioned  it  will  bear  cutting  so  that  it  could 
be  kept  down  to  a  bush  about  three  or  four 
feet  high,  and  yet  produce  its  fruits.  If 
any  tap  root  was  present,  that  may  be  cut 
back,  as  it  is  of  little  service  to  such  a  small 
tree.  Do  not  allow  the  roots  to  get  dried 
up  until  you  have  planted  the  tree  and  again 
covered  the  roots  with  soil. 

2005.  Honeysuckle  Dying. 

■Can  you  tell  me  the  reason  why  Honey¬ 
suckle  climbing  up  a  porch  suddenly  fades 
and  dies  away  after  growing  fast?  I  ap¬ 
plied  some  liquid  fertiliser  when  in  this 
state,  and  it  has  not  improved.  (Honey¬ 
suckle,  Surrey.) 

Without  further  evidence  taken  on  the  spot 
it  would  be  hazardous  to  be  certain  as  to 
what  is  the  cause  of  the  plant  dying.  You 
do  not  state  whether  it  has  been  established 
some  time,  or  was  recently  planted.  The 
suggestions  that  we  should  make  are  that 
the  stem  has  been  broken  somewhere  near 
the  ground,  or  in  the  case  of  an  established 
plant,  the  roots  may  have  got  into  unsuit¬ 
able  soil  and  have  died.  It  often  happens 
that  a  tree  or  bush  has  a  certain  amount  of 
energy  in  spring  to  make  a  good  fresh 
growth,  and  then  suddenly  dies  away,  but 
this  simply  means  that  when  this  energy  is 
expended  in  making  fresh  growth  and  the 
roots  are  unable  to  supply  the  necessary 
moisture,  then  the  leaves  fade  and  later  on 
the  stem  likewise.  No  fertiliser  is  of  any 
service  whatever  if  a  plant  suddenly  droops 
in  the  manner  you  state,  because  it  is  prac¬ 
tically  already  dead,  whatever  the  cause.  In 
the  autumn,  if  the  plant  is  still  living,  you 
should  dig  it  up  for  the  purpose  of  improv¬ 
ing  the  constitution  of  the  soil.  Dig  it  out 
to  the  depth  of  2 1  ft.  and  as  wide.  Then 
put  in  some  brickbats  Jlor  drainage,  with 
some  turves  on  the  top.  If  the  plant  is  still 
alive,  re-plant  it,  or  else  get  a  fresh  plant. 
In  filling  up  the  hole,  use  good  soil,  con¬ 
sisting  of  loam  and  leaf-mould,  if  the  na¬ 
tural  soil  is  bad.  If  not  bad,  a  little  fresh 
material  will  help  it,  but  the  digging  of  the 
hole  is  all-important,  as  it  enables  the 
climber  to  get  a  good  start  in  life.  Too  fre¬ 
quently,  climbers  and  other  plants  are  put 
into  small  holes  without  any  preparation  of 
the  soil,  and  the  young  roots  cannot  pene¬ 
trate  it. 


VEGETABLES. 

2006.  Storing  Onions. 

Last  year  for  some  unknown  reason  my 
store  of  Opions  got  soft  and  rotten  a  very 
short  time  after  I  had  taken  them  in.  As  I 
have  a  fine  lot  coming  on,  I  should  be  glad 
if  you  would  tell  me  the  best  way  to  store 
them.  Perhaps  you  can  suggest  what  caused 
the  last  lot  to  go  off  so  soon,  as  previous 
crops  stored  in  the  same  way  held  good 
right  into  the  spring.  I  lay  them  on  the 
wooden  floor  of  an  outhouse,  the  boards 
being  covered  wiith  a  layer  of  sand.  (K.  W., 
Wilts.) 

We  do  not  quite  see  the  object  of  placing 
sand  over  the  wooden  floor  before  storing 
the  Onions,  as  it  would  help  in  a  measure 
to  absorb  the  moisture  from  the  Onions  and 
then  to  give  it  off  again  at  an  unsuitable 
time,  when  the  atmosphere  is  already  satu¬ 
rated  in  autumn.  More  than  likely,  how¬ 


ever,  your  Onions  were  not  properly  dried 
before  storing'  them.  A  good  plan  is  to  pull 
them  after  they  are  ripe,  leaving  them  lying 
upon  the  ground  with  the  roots  uppermost. 
After  a  time  they  may  be  taken  under  cover 
if  the  weather  is  wet,  but  this  should  be 
something  of  the  nature  of  a  shed  which  is 
open  at  the  sides  so  as  to  allow  the  wind  to 
blow  through.  Another  very  good  method  is 
to  tie  them  up  in  bunches  by  the  withered 
leaves  and  hang  them  up  on  pegs  in 
the  shed,  or  by  any  other  contriv¬ 
ance  you  like.  This  allows  a  free 
play  of  air  about  them,  a  matter  of 
some  importance.  Another  reason  why  the 
Onions  rotted  is  that  the  bulbs  may  have 
been!  badly  eaten  by  the  Onion  maggot, 
which  often  happens,  and  the  Onions  in  this 
condition  rot  early  because  the  maggots 
cause  open  sores,  through  which  moisture  is 
absorbed.  The  dry  skin  of  the  Onion  is  the 
best  protective  covering  for  the  Onions,  and 
if  the  bulb  is  bored  by  the  maggot,  it  would 
lead  to  early  decay.  We  should  lay  them 
on  the  bare  wooden  floor  in  a  shallow  layer 
and  keep  them  as  dry  as  possible. 

2007.  Mushrooms  in  a  Shed. 

In  my  back  garden  there  is  a  small  lean- 
to  shed  facing  north.  Could  I  utilise  this 
for  the  cultivation  of  Mushrooms,  and  if  so, 
how  should  I  proceed,  and  when  would  be 
the  best  time  to  begin  operations  ?  The  shed 
is  only  about  9  ft.  by  9  ft.  (Fungus,  Swin¬ 
don.) 

Your  first  requirements  are  a  sufficient 
amount  of  horse  manure  consisting  generally 
of  droppings,  in  order  to  form  a  hotbed 
about  1  ft.  in  depth.  This  should  be  turned 
over  a  time  or  two  to  encourage  fermenta¬ 
tion  and  allow  it  to  cool  down  a  bit  before 
making  up  the  bed.  Make  up  a  bed  of 
manure  and  tread  it  firmly  to  prevent  vio¬ 
lent  heating.  If  the  temperature  does  not 
exceed  80  degrees  you  can  then  spawn  it  with 
a  spade.  We  do  not  expect  the  temperature 
to  get  very  high,  however,  because  although 
it  is  summer,  the  weather  is  cool.  You  can 
commence  operations  at  once.  The  northern 
aspect  will  help  to  cool  it  and  enable  you  to 
succeed,  whereas  in  a  close  Mushroom  house 
the  conditions  would  be  unfavourable  and 
the  Mushrooms  are  very  liable  to  be  attacked 
by  the  grubs  of  the  fly.  Cover  the  bed  with 
a  layer  of  soil  about  15  inches  thick,  and 
beat  this  down  with  the  back  of  the  spade. 
You  should  have  Mushrooms  in  the  course 
of  six  weeks  if  successful. 

2008.  Spinach  going  to  seed. 

Can  you  tell  me  the  reason  of  Spinach 
going  to  seed  when  only  8  inches  high.  The 
soil  consists  of  chalk  and  clay.  (Dissatis¬ 
fied,  Purley,  Surrey.) 

As  early  varieties  are  more  likely  to  run 
to  seed  than  late  ones,  if  you  prefer  Spinach 
that  was  sown  in  autumn,  the  chances  are 
that  the  plants  had  a  check  to  their  growth, 
causing  them  to  run  to  seed  earlier.  We 
presume,  however,  that  the  seed  was  sown 
in  spring.  Taking  this  for  granted,  it  is 
going  to  seed  either  because  it  is  an  early 
variety,  or  because  the  soil  is  poor  or  hard, 
or  because  the  plants  have  had  a  check  to 
growth  owing  to  cold  weather  setting  in  after 
rather  warmer  weather.  This  is  a  likely 
thing  to  happen  if  the  ground  gets  satur¬ 
ated  during  thunderstorms,  because  as  a  rule 
everything  remains  cold  for  some  time  after¬ 
wards.  We  presume  that  the  clay  overlies 
the  chalk,  in  which  case  several  of  the  sug¬ 
gestions  we  have  made  would  apply  to  it, 
namely,  that  it  is  hard,  or  that  it  has  been 
saturated  with  rain,  thus  giving  the  plants 
a  temporary  check,  so  that  when  they  com¬ 
menced  growth  again  they  pushed  up  flower 
stems.  We  should  advise  you  in  future  to 
lighten  the  clay  soil  by  a  judicious  admix¬ 
ture  of  leaf-mould  and  chalk  with  the  clay, 
to  improve  its  texture. 


2009.  Potatos  Blighted. 

I  have  a  bed  of  Eldorado  Potatos  that  look 
very  blighted,  and  do  not  grow.  All  the 
old  tubers  are  like  the  enclosed  sample.  I 
have  other  kinds  growing  in  the  same 
ground,  and  they  are  quite  healthy  and 
doing  well.  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  can  tell 
me  the  cause.  (Spenser,  Whatley,  Surrey.) 

The  Eldorado  Potato  has  been  a  very  un¬ 
satisfactory  variety,  being  of  weak  constitu¬ 
tion.  Potatos  that  are  grown  in  England, 
and  those  used  as  seed,  give  rather  a  poor 
crop,  or  even  a  very  bad  one,  owing  to 
their  contracting  a  disease  known  as  curl. 
Owing  to  the  very  dry  weather  last  summer 
in  the  South  of  England,  Potatos  got  too 
much  ripened,  and  when  used  as  seed,  give 
poor  results.  Eldorado  being  of  weak  con¬ 
stitution,  would  suffer  worse  than  others. 
If  ycu  have  any  particular  fancy  for  this 
variety,  you  should  make  a  point  of  getting 
fresh  seed  from  another  source,  either  in 
Scotland  or  Ireland,  where  the  tubers  do  not 
get  so  much  ripened.  In  any  case  a  change 
of  seed  will  be  advantageous.  There  are 
some  varieties  of  Potato  that  never  give  sat¬ 
isfaction  on  certain  soils,  and  possibly  yours 
is  a  case  in  point.  In  order  to  prove  this 
you  might  plant  a  few  seeds  of  your  own 
saving  and  some  obtained  elsewhere,  so  as 
to  compare  them  and  see  whether  one  set  of 
seeds  behaves  better  than  another.  If  the 
seeds  obtained  from  Scotland  or  Ireland  be¬ 
have  as  badly  as  your  own  saving,  it  would 
be  clear  that  the  Eldorado  was  unsuited  10 
your  soil.  The  sets  that  you  sent  us  have 
not  rotted  away  as  they  ought  to  have  done, 
and  their  behaviour  in  this  respect  indicates 
that  the  tubers  were  too  much  matured  last 
summer. 

2010.  Tomatos  and  White  Fly. 

I  have  a  Tomato  house,  the  plants  in 
which  are  covered  on  their  lower  leaves  with 
green  and  white  fly.  Will  you  please  tell 
me  whether  fumigating  with  some  nicotine 
preparation  will  harm  either  the  fruit  or  the 
bloom?  If  so,  what  treatment  do  you  re¬ 
commend  ?  Also  some  of  the  fruits  here  and 
there  have  numerous  dark  green  spots  on 
them.  Can  you  tell  me  what  this  is,  or  the 
cause  of  it?  (J.  G.,  Lancs.) 

Possibly  you  may  have  been  keeping  your 
Tomato  house  closer  than  it  ought  to  be,  but 
in  any  case  green  and  white  fly  do  not  re¬ 
quire  much  encouragement  as  a  rule  to  mul¬ 
tiply  on  Tomatos.  The  best  plan  you  can 
adopt  is  to  fumigate  the  house  rather  lightly 
on  three  successive  evenings  at  intervals  of 
four  days.  Get  to  know  the  contents  of  your 
house  and  then  use  the  amount  of  the  nico¬ 
tine  preparation  recommended  by  your  sun- 
driesman,  or  even  a  little  less.  This  will 
kill  the  white  and  green  fly,  but  as  many  of 
the  white  fly  may  be  in  the  pupa  condition 
on  the  leaves,  the  nicotine  will  not  kill  them 
so  that  you  will  have  some  hatching  out 
again  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  but  by 
repeating  the  fumigation  on  three  successive 
nights  you  should  be  fairly  clear  of  the 
white  fly.  After  that,  keep  your  house  well 
aired  both  at  top  and  bottom.  The  fruit  you 
sent  us  has  been  attacked  by  the  Potato  dis¬ 
ease,  which  may  show  itself  in  a  worse  con¬ 
dition  in  a  few  days.  Fruits  like  this 
should  be  pulled  off  and  burned  to  prevent 
the  fungus  from  attacking  healthy  fruits. 
The  dull,  damp  weather  is  the  cause  of  this 
but  if  it  should  presently  clear,  and  we  have 
sunshine,  you  may  not  have  much  trouble 
with  it.  It  is  dangerous  to  apply  fungicides 
to  keep  the  fungus  in  check  in  the  case  of 
Tomatos  which  are  to  be  eaten.  By  giving 
_  plenty  of  ventilation,  keeping  the  house 
rather  dry  and  cool,  and  picking  off  the  dis¬ 
eased  fruits,  you  may  escape  without  much 
loss. 

2011.  Concerning  Cucumbers. 

In  growing  Cucumbers  in  frames  would 
you  not  be  in  favour  of  forming  a  small 
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conical  mound  for  each  plant  and  putting 
the  plant  on,  the  top  of  the  mound  and  care¬ 
fully  drawing  the  soil  up  round  the  collar 
or  the  main  stem  of  the  plant  to  within  two 
inches  of  the  lower  leaves,  or  would  you  al¬ 
low  the  whole  surface  of  the  bed  to  remain 
quite  level,  leaving  the  roots  to  force  their 
way  through  the  whole  bed  the  best  way 
they  could  ?  I  have  seen  Cucumbers  tried  in 
this  way  several  times,  but  the  results  were 
the  reverse  of  satisfactory.  I  unhesitatingly 
assert  that  the  proper  way  to  grow  Cucum¬ 
bers  is  to  form  mounds,  and  as  the  surface 
of  the  mounds  becomes  a  network  of  small 
white  roots,  give  an  additional  top-dressing 
of  fresh  soil  every  six  or  eight  days,  which 
encourages  rapid  growth  so  essential  in 
Cucumber  culture.  How  can  plants  on  a 
level  surface  be  assisted  without  additional 
top-dressings  ?  I  am  speaking  from  an  ama¬ 
teur’s  point  of  view,  with  practically  little 
or  no  bottom  heat  at  command.  Kindly  give 
me  some  information  on  this  point.  (P.  J., 
Fdfeshire.) 

We  quite  agree  with  you  on  making  a 
little  hill  of  soil  in  the  frame  on  which  to 
plant  the  Cucumbers.  We  would  do,  and 
have  done,  this  both  in  frames  heated  by 
fermenting  manure  and  in  a  proper  heated 
house.  Besides  facilitating  the  placing  of 
fresh  soil  over  the  surface  at  intervals,  it 
also  keeps  the  plant  rather  dry  at  the  collar, 
where  is  the  most  danger  of  canker  and  other 
ailments.  If  it  is  kept  too  wet  in  that  posi¬ 
tion,  it  frequently  succumbs  to  one  or  other 
of  the  common  diseases,  and  when  that  hap¬ 
pens,  the  whole  plant  is  ruined.  We  do  not 
sajr  that  we  would  apply  a  fresh  top-dressing 
every  six  or  eight  days,  as  it  would  depend 
entirely  on  the  growth  of  the  Cucumbers. 
Whenever  the  young  roots  appear  outside  the 
soil  we  should  apply  a  fresh  top-dressing. 
You  speak  of  mounding  up  the  soil  to  within 
two  inches  of  the  lower  leaves,  but  if  the 
plants  were  properly  exposed  to  light  in  the 
young  state  very  little  mounding  up  should 
be  necessary,  as  the  first  leaf  comes  very 
close  to  the  seed  leaf  and  we  do  not  see 
any  reason  why  the  seed  leaves  themselves 
should  be  buried.  Indeed  we  do  not  think 
it  necessary  to  plant  Cucumbers  any  more 
deeply  than  they  were  in  the  pots  when  first 
potted  off.  By  covering  up  the  stem  too 
much  with  soil  you  keep  it  soft,  whicvh 
would  encourage  attack  by  fungi.  The 
mounds  of  soil  should  be  put  on  the  bed  at 
least  24  hours  before  the  Cucumbers  are 
planted,  so  that  it  will  get  heated.  In 
planting  we  should  simply  make  the  soil 
firm  around  it  with  the  fingers,  but  would 
make  no  attempt  at  beating  it  down  hard,  as 
the  young  roots  would  have  a  difficulty  in 
penetrating  it.  If  the  soil  is  simply  laid 
down,  it  soon  gets  firm  enough. 


FRUIT. 

2012.  Summer  Pruning, 

Last  year  I  planted  in  my  garden  some 
Pear,  Apple,  and  Plum  trees,  which  I  had 
at  my  previous  house.  They  had  not  borne 
fruit  there,  but  now,  on  my  carrying  out 
your  advice,  I  have  fruit  on  the  Apple  and 
Plum.  The  Pear  has  not  bloomed.  Will 
you  kindly  tell  me,  shall  I  pinch  back  all 
the  new  shoots  now  on  each  tree,  or  has  the 
Plum  to  be  treated  differently  to  the  Pear 
and  Apple?  Also,  can  you  tell  me  why  the 
Plum  tree  that  was  already  in  the  garden 
has  only  two  or  three  Plums  on  it,  although 
it  was  a  mass  of  bloom?  Should  I  cut  this 
back,  and  when?  I  have  gained  a  lot  of 
valuable  information  through  The  Garden¬ 
ing  World,  but  am  still  only  a  (Learner, 
Middlesex). 

We  should  summer  prune  the  Apple,  Pear 
and  Plum  trees  towards  the  end  of  July, 
when  they  would  be  getting  firm  and  not  so 
likely  to  start  into  fresh  growth  again.  You 
do  not  let  us  know  whet  hey  the  trees  are  in 


the  open  or  upon  walls,  but  we  presume  they 
are  in  the  open.  While  shortening  back  all 
unnecessary  shoots,  it  would  be  well  to  bear 
in  mind  that  the  leaders  must  be  left  to  each 
branch  if  you  desire  the  trees  to  grow  lar¬ 
ger.  Then  again,  if  not  quite  shapely,  there 
may  be  openings  in  the  trees  that  require 
filling.  A  shoot  should  be  left  to  fill  that 
gap.  You  thus  see  that  it  is  a  matter  for 
discretion.  Those  shoots  which  are  intended 
to  increase  the  size  of  the  trees  should  not 
be  pinched  back  very  hard,  if  at  all.  All 
those  not  required  permanently  should  be 
cut  back  to  four  or  five  buds,  and  even  then 
can  be  reduced  in  length  at  the  winter  prun¬ 
ing  if  there  are  unnecessary  extensions.  It 
wouild  be  difficult  to  say  why  the  Plum  tree 
already  established  did  not  have  fruit,  al¬ 
though  a  mass  of  bloom.  There  are  several 
reasons  to  account  for  it.  In  late  spring  we 
often  have  frosts  that  do  damage  to  certain 
trees  in  the  garden  where  others  escape.  If 
the  frost  should  occur  when  the  blossom  is 
newly  expanded  or  not  very  old,  the  embryo 
fruits  are  liable  to  get  killed.  That  is  a 
matter  for  observation  at  the  time.  Some 
varieties  do  not  fruit  well  every  year,  but 
bear  lightly  or  not  at  all,  and  in  the  course 
of  three  or  five  years,  perhaps,  produce  a 
heavy  crop.  It  should  be  grown  in  a  sunny 
position.  If  the  branches  are  too  much 
crowded,  they  must  of  course  be  thinned  out 
to  allow  light  and  air  to  ripen  the  young 
wood  properly.  We  should  subject  it  to  sum¬ 
mer  pruning,  but  if  it  has  an  unusual 
amount  of  wood  upon  it,  you  can  still  treat 
it  in  that  way,  but  remember  to  root-prune 
it  in  October  if  the  tree  is  a  large  one. 


GARDEN  ENEMIES. 

2013.  Plague  of  Snails. 

For  some  time  past  I  have  been  troubled 
with  a  plague  of  snails  eating  the  leaves  and 
crowns  of  my  plants.  Indeed,  nothing  seems 
safe  from  them.  They  are  just  as  likely  to  eat 
the  crown  out  of  my  choicest  plants,  as  the 
most  common  things.  How  can  I  get  rid  of 
the  pests,  or  so  reduce  them  that  my  plants 
will  be  safe?  (A.  T.  Medland,  Suffolk.) 

A  good  plan  would  be  to  go  round  your 
garden  every  evening  when  the  air  is  still 
and  moist,  because  then  you  are  most  likely 
to  find  the  marauders  at  work.  You  should 
look,  not  merely  upon  the  ground,  but  on 
the  stems  of  the  plants,  and  on  hidden  por¬ 
tions,  even  the  under-surface  of  a  leaf  being 
sufficiently  stable  to  bear  the  weight  of  a 
snail.  Sometimes  small  ones  may  be  found 
on  the  under-surface  of  the  leaves.  You  could 
leave  traps  about  for  them  of  something  that 
would  draw  them  away  from  the  plants,  and 
inspect  these  traps  at  intervals  during  the 
evening  or  early  morning.  These  traps 
might  consist  of  fresh  Lettuce  leaves,  bran 
or  oatmeal,  which  might  be  laid  down  in 
little  heaps  at  suitable  places,  and  thus  at¬ 
tract  your  enemies. 

2014.  Woodlice  in  Cucumber  Frame. 

I  have  a  couple  of  Cucumbers  in  a  frame 
but  for  some  weeks  have  been  troubled  with 
something  eating  the  young  flowers,  and  I 
can  see  nothing  but  woodlice,  which  hide 
among  the  dung,  especially  down  the  sides 
between  the  frame  and  the  hotbed.  Can  you 
tell  me  how  I  can  get  rid  of  them? 
(Troubled.) 

We  presume  that  you  visit  the  frame  often 
for  the  purpose  of  airing,  syringing  or  giv¬ 
ing  other  attention.  On  those  occasions  you 
may  find  it  convenient  to  give  the  plants  a 
casual  inspection  for  the  presence  of  pos¬ 
sible  enemies.  Woodlice  should  be  destroyed 
whenever  it  is  possible  to  get  in  contact  with 
them.  There  may,  however,  be  small  and 
large  slugs  in  the  same  situations  as  the 
woodlice.  The  latter  like  the  situation  to 
be  rather  dry,  but  slugs  prefer  mo;<sture.  A 
wholesale  way  to  destroy  these  enemies 


would  be  to  get  a  can  or  two  of  boiling 
water  and  to  pour  this  down  the  opening  be¬ 
tween  the  soil  and  the  sides  of  the  frame. 
By  this  means  you  will  destroy  large  num¬ 
bers  of  woodlice,  and  also  of  slugs.  If  you 
have  reason  to  suspect  large  slugs  you 
should  tempt  them  with  baits  of  Lettuce 
leaves  or  young  Cabbage  leaves,  laying  them 
down  in  convenient  places  and  inspecting 
them  once  or  twice  a  day  at  least. 


SOILS  AND  MANURES. 

2015.  Soot  and  Soap-suds. 

These  two  forms  of  fertiliser  are  obtain¬ 
able  by  every  amateur  gardener.  I  believe 
that  many  in  common  with  myself  are  in 
doubt  as  to  their  special  value  as  fertilisers, 
and  when,  and  how  they  should  be  used.  I 
have  heard  that  soot  burns  some  plants,  and 
that  soap-suds  may  be  applied  too  strong. 
(W.  M.  M.,  Surrey.) 

Soot  owes  its  value  as  a  fertiliser  to  a 
small  percentage  of  ammonia.  This,  of 
course,  supplies  the  important  element  of 
nitrogen,  which  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
that  can  be  applied  to  plants  generally,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  so  soluble  and  liable  to  be  washed 
away  when  plants  are  not  in  a  condition  to 
take  it  up.  A  small  dusting  may  be  spread 
on  the  ground  at  the  present  time  if  you  have 
used  none  previously.  The  common  practice 
is  to  put  it  over  the  surface  of  the  ground 
either  before  or  just  after  sowing  seeds. 
Soap-suds  are  an  uncertain  kind  of  fertiliser 
because  they  do  not  always  contain  the  same 
amount  of  impurities.  It  all  depends  on 
what  the  soap-suds  were  used  for  in  clean¬ 
ing.  It  is  not  a  very  dangerous  fertiliser, 
however,  and  may  be  used  at  any  time,  dilut¬ 
ing  it  to  about  half  its  strength.  Another 
way  would  be  to  water  young  growing  vege¬ 
tables  with  clean  water  and  then  apply  the 
soap-suds  to  the  moist  soil.  In  dry  weather 
it  should  be  more  diluted  than  in  wet 
weather,  because  a  greater  amount  of  water 
is  necessary  to  moisten  the  ground. 


NAMES  OF  PLANT8. 

(Alice)  The  Oriental  Thorn  (Crataegus 
orientalis). — (G.  T.  Wills)  1,  Centaurea  mon- 
tana;  2,  Anap'halis  margaritaoea  or  White 
Everlasting ;  3,  Lathyrus  rotundifolius ;  4, 
Geranium  praten.se;  5,  Saxifraga  tri- 
furcata. — (W.  iM.  S.,  Cardiff)  1,  Phalaris 
arundinacea  variegate;  2,  Calamintha 
grand  iflora  ;  3,  Campanula  persdeifolia ;  4, 
Campanula  glomerate;  5,  Armeria  mari- 
tirna  or  Thrift ;  6,  [Spanish  Iris  (Iris  Xd- 
phium). — (A.  C.  W.)  Red-flowered  Bladder 
Senna  (Colutea  cruenta). — (M.  M.  C.)  1,  Bei- 
beris  vulgaris  folids  purpureis ;  2,  Crataegus 
Pyraoaintha ;  3,  Euonymus  japonicus  albo- 
marginata ;  4,  Rhus  typhina;  5,  Syringa 
Emodi. — (A.  D.  C.)  1,  Sedum  sarmentosum ; 
2,  Sedum  reflexum ;  3,  Veronica  Teucrium 
dubia;  4,  Alyssum  maritimum ;  5,  Geranium 
striatum. 

- - 

Trees  from  Walnuts. 

Pretty  miniature  Walnut  trees  for  pots 
or  window  boxes  may  be  easily  grown  by 
using  new  (not  dried)  Walnuts.  Put  them 
in  water,  where  they  should  remain  three 
or  four  weeks.  Those  only  that  sink  to 
the  bottom  are  productive  ones.  After¬ 
wards  plant  them  point  downwards,  about 
three  inches  deep,  in  good  soil,  and  pro¬ 
tect  from  frost  with  inverted  flower  pots. 

Cucumbers  are  said  to  be  capital  puri¬ 
fiers  of  the  skin. 

Much  havoc  has  been  wrought  through¬ 
out  the  extensive  fruit-growing  districts  of 
West  Norfolk,  North  Cambridgeshire, 
and  South  Lincolnshire  by  caterpillars 
a.nd  the  red  spider. 
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Quaaxv  of  $lovi«s. 

A  Posy  from  the  Poets. 

Jasmine  is  sweet,  and  has  many  loves, 
And  the  Broom’s  betrothed  to  the  bee; 
ut  I  will  plight  with  the  dainty  Rose, 

For  fairest  of  all  is  she.'1 

Thomas  Hood. 

■  A  rosebud  in  my  morning  walk, 

.down  a  corn-enclosed  bawk 
ae  gently  bent  its  thorny  stalk, 

All  on  a  dewy  morning, 
re  twice  the  shades  of  dawn  are  fled 
n  a’  its  crimson  glory  spread, 

Lnd  drooping  rich  the  dewy  head 
It  scents  the  early  morning.’’ 

Robert  Burns. 

The  Rose  is  fairest  wrhen  tis  budding 

new, 

And  hope  is  brightest  when  it  dawns 
from  fears ; 

'he  Rose  is  sweetest  washed  with  morning 

dew, 

And  love  is  loveliest  when  embalmed 
with  tears.” 

Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Roses  red  and  Roses  white 
Plucked  I  for  my  love’s  delight. 

She  would  none  of  all  my  posies. 

Bade  me  gather  her  blue  Roses.” 

Rudyard  Kipling. 


Veronica  spicata. 

The  above  is  a  great  addition  to  the 
summer  garden.  It  is  an  intense  blue, 
and  we  should  remember  that  in  normal 
summers  it  is  just  when  the  weather  is 
hot,  sunny,  and  brilliant  that  the  garden 
needs  its  most  radiant  and  glowing 
colours.  In  hot  countries  bright,  intense 
colouring  is  seen  on  all  sides.  We  con¬ 
nect  brilliancy  of  colour  with  the  Orient, 
and  in  a  small  way  it  is  a  grand 
brilliancy  of  display  that  we  may  achieve 
in  the  summer  garden  as  our  tour  de 
force  for  the  year.  This  variety  of  Ver¬ 
onica  is  larger  and  bolder  than  the  more 
familiar  V.  rupestris,  and  equally  as 
brilliant  in  colour.  The  other  day  on 
my  way  to  a  flower  show  I  saw  a  mass  of 
this  delightful  plant  while  waiting  for  the 
train  in  the  platform  garden  of  a  tiny 
wayside  station.  At  the  show  this  same 
variety  of  Veronica  made  an  excellent 
exhibit  among  the  hardy  perennials.  It 
is  good  either  for  border  work  or  for  a 
bold  patch  in  the  rock  garden.  My  ex¬ 
perience  with  a  good  many  varieties  of 
Veronica,  not  including  V.  speciosa  and 
other  shrubby  varieties,  is  that  they  are 
grand  plants  for  heavy  soil,  and  I  have 
the  recollection  of  a  long  edging  of  V. 
rupestris  in  a  cold  heavy  clay  soil  that 
was  a  grand  sight,  as,  just  beyond  it  were 
many  specimens  of  the  low-growing, 
white-flowered  Tea  Rose — Hon.  Edith 
Gifford — with  its  red  bronze  foliage ;  the 
combination  of  colouring  was  wonder¬ 
fully  decorative  and  distinct,  especially 
as  within  eye  range  were  hundreds  of 
glowing  Oriental  Poppies. 

Summer-flowering:  Shrub. 

The  Olearia  Haastii  is  an  excellent 
subject  for  every  garden.  A  white- 
flowered  shrub,  easily  grown,  and  a  pro¬ 
fuse  bloomer,  it  seems  to  fit  into  all  kinds 
of  positions.  It  should  have  a  sheltered 
spot  and  a  sunny  one,  and  may  not  prove 
hardy  in  cold,  inhospitable  soils  and  dis¬ 
tricts.  But  it  never  does  to  be  frightened 
by  being  told  that  a  plant  is  not  ab¬ 
solutely  hardy;  any  way,  experiment,  and 
find  out.  It  is  worth  it,  well  worth  it, 
if  only  to  test  its  hardihood.  It  is  a 
native  of  New  Zealand,  and  in  many  an 
English  garden  it  becomes  a  perfect 
picture  during  August — just  the  month, 
let  me  observe,  when,  by  their  rarity, 
flowering  shrubs  have  an  especial  value. 
The  bees  are  immensely  fond  of  it,  and 
it  strikes  root  readily  from  cuttings. 
Speaking  of  insects,  reminds  me  that  an 
enthusiastic  amateur  gardener  once  told 
me  that  he  made  a-  point  of  having  a 
goodly  number  of  dark  coloured  flowers, 


and  especially  many  of  the  deep  purple 
Scabious  for  blooming  during  the  late 
summer  because  dark  flowers  attracted 
the  darker  and  handsomer  butterflies — 
peacocks,  red  admirals,  and  others — and 
these  he  looked  upon  as  attractive  in  a 
garden  as  the  flowers  themselves.  I  am 
sure  I  cannot  say  whether  dark  flowers  do 
attract  the  dark  butterflies,  but  any  way, 
it  is  an  interesting  theory,  and  worth  tak¬ 
ing  into  consideration. 

Summer  Hints. 

Unless  they  are  wanted  for  future  use, 
it  is  a  pity  to  let  seeds  form.  For  more 
reasons  than  one  should  seed  vessels  be 
removed  continually.  Not  only  does  it 
husband  the  strength  of  the  plant,  but  it 
adds  to  the  length  of  the  flowering  period. 
Also,  it  adds  to  the  general  trimness  and 
beauty  -of  the  garden.  We  do  not  want 
the  eye  taken  to  plants  that  have  ceased 
to  be  beautiful,  and  if  the  seed  vessels 
be  removed  and  the  soil  around  the 
plants  be  neatly  pricked  up  with  a  small 
fork,  and  all  weeds  uprooted,  the  plants 
continue  to  make  useful  growth  (in  some 
cases  produce  a  second  crop  of  flowers) 
and  they  pass  almost  unnoticed.  But, 
leave  the  seed  vessels  upon  them,  then 
the  plants  catch  the  eye  and  detract  from 
others  that  are  at  the  height  of  their 
beauty.  This  is  a  lesson  I  learned  long 
ago  by  visits  to  Kew.  Walk  through 
the  rock  garden  there,  and  you  will  find 
that  practically  you  see  only  those  plants 
that  are  in  blossom. 

In  some  gardens  the  lower  growing 
plants  are  not  staked  and  tied,  but  plants 
that  need  no  support  during  normal  sea¬ 
sons  may  require  it  in  wet  summers  like 
the  present,  as  they  make  over  luxuriant 
growth.  If  the  plants  have  already  be¬ 
come  out  of  hand  and  still  remain  untied 
and  unstaked,  it  will  in  many  cases  prove 
a  difficult  matter  to  do  the  operation  in 
a  neat  and  effectual  manner.  Where  it 
is  too  late,  then,  to  stake,  a  better  way 
will  be  to  put  firmly  into  ground  around 
and  amid  the  flower  stems  some  short, 
well  branched  Pea  sticks.  Any  way,  it 
is  better  than  letting  the  stems  lie  along 
the  ground  as  too  often  happens.  Dah¬ 
lias  are  particularly  soft  and  brittle  this 
season,  and  should  be  well  staked  as  soon 
as  necessary.  F .  NORFOLK. 

- - 

Coleus  Cordelia. 

The  leaves  of  this  Coleus  are  of  very 
large  size,  much  wrinkled,  and  almost 
wholly  of  a  rose-red  colour.  Award  of 
Merit  by  the  R.H.S.  on  the  25th  ult. 
when  shown  by  E.  Mocatta,  Esq.  (gar¬ 
dener,  Mr.  Stephenson),  Woburn  Place, 
Surrey. 
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Tall  Bearded 

■  ■■  Irises 


fris  barbata. 

There  can  be  few  flowers  that  appeal 
so  strongly  to  lovers  of  hardy  plants  as 
the  tall-bearded  Irises.  They  seem  to 
grow  in  nearly  any  situation,  are  no 
trouble  when  once  planted,  throughout 
the  year  their  foliage  is  striking  and 
forms  a  most  effective  contrast  to  other 
plants,  while  in  late  spring  and  early 
summer  the  beautiful  and  varied  shades 
and  delicate  markings  of  their  blossoms 
have  earned  them  the  name  of  “  Garden 
Orchids.” 

Though  so  accommodating  with  regard 
to  soil  and  situation,  to  see  them  to  per¬ 
fection  they  should  be  given  a  sunny  posi¬ 
tion,  where  the  soil  is  dry  in  autumn  and 
winter,  but  can  be  kept  moist  in  spring 
and  early  summer;  they  appreciate  soil 
enriched  with  well-decayed  manure, 
though  fresh  manure  is  positively  in¬ 
jurious  to  them,  and  should  on  no  account 
be  used.  In  such  surroundings  they  will 
flower  much  more  freely  than  when  over¬ 
shadowed  by  trees.  The  best  time  to 
plant  is  August  and  September,  though 
they  can  be  put  in  as  late  as  March.  A 
most  important  point  is  not  to  plant  them 
deeply ;  the  rhizomes,  or  root  stalks, 
should  be  barely  covered  with  soil. 

Before  mentioning  a  few  good  varieties 
it  will  be  useful  to  describe  the  principal 
sections  into  which  tall-bearded  Irises 
have  been  divided.  In  the  Amoenj.  sec¬ 
tion  the  standards  (or  upright  petals)  are 
white ;  in  the  Aphylla  section  the  flowers 
are  white,  with  a  coloured  edging  to  the 
petals.  Those  in  the  Germanica  or  May¬ 
flowering  section,  to  which  the  common 
blue  Flag  belongs,  are  the  first  to  bloom  ; 
the  others  follow  in  June.  The  standards 
in  the  Neglecta  section  are  various 
shades  of  lavender ;  the  Pallida  section 
has  somewhat  larger  flowers,  and  is,  per¬ 
haps,  the  most  handsome  class ;  the 
Squalens  section  has.  standards  of  various 
shades  of  bronze  and  fawn ;  and  the 
standards  in  the  variegata  section  are  yel¬ 
low.  I  would  strongly  advise  intending 
purchasers  to  see  a  collection  in  bloom, 
for  where  there  are  so  many  varieties  the 
kinds  that  take  one  person’s  fancy  may 
not  appeal  at  all  to  another.  However, 
the  following  are  all  beautiful  and  well- 
known  kinds : — 

Amoena  section: — Calypso,  Mrs.  G. 
Darwin,  Mrs.  H.  Darwin. 

Aphylla  section  : — Bridesmaid,  Madame 
Chereau,  Sappho. 

Germanica  section  : — Alba,  Kharput, 
Purple  King. 

Neglecta  section  : — Black  Prince,  Cor¬ 
delia,  Hannibal. 

Pallida  section  :  — Dalmatica,  Princess 
Beatrice,  Garibaldi,  Madame  Pacquitte. 

Squalens  section  : — Harrison  Weir, 
Monsieur  Chereau,  Mozart. 

Variegata  section: — Alba,  Chenedolle, 
Vondel. 

Miscellaneous: — Albicans  Princess  of 
Wales  (pure  white,  early) ;  Cypriana  (very 
large  lavender  flowers,  fragrant  and  late') ; 
Flavescens  (yellow,  fragrant  and  early); 
Florentina  (the  Fleur  de  Lys,  white,  frag¬ 
rant  and  early). 


Irises  are  propagated  by  division  of  the 
roots,  but  seeing  that  old-established 
clumps  flower  best,  it  is  not  advisable  to 
disturb  them  more  often  than  necessary. 
When  the  foliage  appears  unhealthy  it  is 
time  to  replant  and  divide  them,  selecting 
a  dull  day  in  August  for  the  work,  and 
keeping  them  shaded  and  moist  for  a  few 
days  after  removal. 

A.  C.  D. 

- f+4 - 

History  in  Trees. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  the 
famous  Royal  Avenue  at  Sandringham 
contains  trees  which  have  been  planted  by 
every  important  Royal  guest  of  the  King. 
This  custom  was  inaugurated  when  their 
Majesties,  as  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales,  purchased  the  lovely  Norfolk 
home.  It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that 
the  only  tree  planted  in  this  way  which 
has  not  flourished  is  that  planted  by  the 
late  Duke  of  Clarence.  He  was  no 
sooner  dead  than  the  tree  showed  signs 
of  decay,  and  despite  the  utmost  care,  it 
withered  to  such  an  extent  as  to  necessi¬ 
tate  its  removal. 


— -  Q.  W.  — - - 

Prize  Competitions. 


GENERAL  CONDITIONS.— Competitors  must 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular 
paid  contributors  to  THE  GARDENING- 
WORLD  or  other  gardening  journals  are  de¬ 
barred  from  entering,  but  occasional  con¬ 
tributor  may  compete.  The  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  competitor  must  appear  on  each 
article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor's 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right 
to  reproduce,  in  any  way, l  any  article  or  photo¬ 
graph  sent  for  competition.  The  conditions 
applying  to  each  competition  should  be  care¬ 
fully  read. 


WEEKLY 

PRIZES. 

A  PRIZE  OFTEN  SHILLINGS  will  be  given 
for  the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  para¬ 
graph  or  article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but 
value  rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in 
making  riie  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Com¬ 
petition,”  and  post  not  later  than  the  Monday 
folk  wing  date  of  issue.  Entries  received  later 
thrn  Tuesday  (first  post)  will  be  left  over  until 
t)  je  following  week. 

Two  prizes  of  2s.  6d.  will  be  awarded  each 
week  for  the  two  best  letters,  not  exceeding 
150  words,  on  any  interesting  gardening  sub¬ 
ject. 


RESULTS  OF 
LAST  WEEK’S 
COMPETITIONS. 

Some  of  the  best  papers  in  this  competition 
are  too.  long,  and  we  desire  readers  to  keep 
within  a  column. 

The  prize  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “  G.  A.  E.”  for  the  article  on 
“  Flower  Seeds  and  Seedlings,”  page  474. 

In  the  Prize  Letter  Competition  a  prize 
was  awarded  to  “  Prunus  ”  for  the  article  on 
“Humeas”  ;  and  another  to  “S.  G.  T.”'  for 
the  article  on  “Early  Town  Roses,”  page  466. 


Streptocarpus. 

/ - \ 

/  ' 

Culture 

and  Propagation. 

This  beautiful  coolhouse  subject  has 
been  vastly  improved  during  the  last  few 
years,  both  as  regards  size  of  flower,  and 
brightness  of  colour,  the  new  hybrid 
forms  being  remarkable  for  the  wealth 
of  bloom,  and  the  continuous  succession 
in  which  the  same  is  produced. 

If  a  packet  of  seed  be  procured  from  a 
reliable  firm  a  fine  stock  of  plants  can 
easily  be  raised,  which,  apart  from  the 
trouble  necessary  in  the  earlier  stage  of 
their  growth,  will  need  but  compara¬ 
tively  little  attention  to  successfully  cul¬ 
tivate.  If  bloom  is  desired  the  first  year 
it  is  necessary  to  sow  the  seed  in  Janu¬ 
ary  with  a  temperature  of  60  deg.,  but 
where  this  heat  is  not  available,  May  to 
July  is  the  best  time,  the  resulting  plants  in 
this  case  flowering  the  following  season. 
The  pans  in  which  the  seeds  are  sown 
should  be  well  drained,  and  nearly  filled 
-  with  a  compost  of  equal  parts  loam  and 
leaf  mould,  and  half  a  part  of  silver  sand, 
the  top  layer  of  same  being  finely  sifted 
and  pressed  down  level. 

Sow  the  seeds  thinly,  and  cover  them 
with  a  light  dusting  of  silver  sand,  and 
after  placing  a  piece  of  glass  on  each  of 
the  pans  stand  them  in  a  shady  position 
in  the  coolhouse,  supplying  water  when 
necessary  and  wiping  the  moisture  from 
the  underside  of  the  glass  daily. 

On  germination  taking  place,  remove 
the  pieces  of  glass,  and  when  the  seed¬ 
lings  are  large  enough  to  handle,  prick 
them  out  in  other  pans  prepared  as  be¬ 
fore.  After  a  short  time  in  these,  pot  up 
singly  in  thumb  pots,  and  later  on  into 
3  in.  pots,  using  a  compost  of  equal  parts 
loam,  peat,  and  leaf  mould,  with  a  good 
proportion  of  silver  sand. 

During  the  winter,  when  a  minimum 
temperature  of  .45  degs.  is  necessary 
great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  over 
water  the  plants,  but  with  the  return  0 
spring  liberal  supplies  of  root  moisturs 
are  required,  but  syringing  the  foliag* 
should  on  no  account  be  practised. 

Early  in  the.  New  Year  give  the  fina 
move  into  the  flowering  size  pots  (5  in. 
cr:-'g  the  compost'  as  in  the  previous  pot 
ti^'  s,  with  a  sprinkling  of  a  reliabh 
ch'emical  fertiliser  added. 

During  the  flowering  period  occasiona 
applications  of  weak  liquid  manure  i 
beneficial,  and  all  faded  blooms  shouh 
be  removed,  except  those  required  fo 
providing  seed. 

If  the  plants  be  given  a  dry  position  i. 
the  coolhouse  during  the  summer  th 
grower  can  save  his  own  seed,  but  as  th 
Streptocarpus  is  not  self  fertilising  it  i 
necessary  to  perform  this  operation,  b 
hand.  This  should  be  done  on  a  fine  dr 
day  by'  carefully  transferring  the  polle 
on  to  the  stigma  (when  the  same  is  ripe 
with  a  camel  hair  brush. 

A  greater  yield  of  seed  will  result  if  th 
flowers  on  different  plants  are  crossed,  bu 
if  it  is  desired  to  perpetuate  any'  particu¬ 
lar  variety  the  flowers  on  the  same  should 
of  course,  be  used  only. 

Albert  Edward. 
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Perns.  = - 

Indoor  Culture. 

There  is  no  more  interesting  hobby 
han  the  cultivation  of  a  few  selected 
rerns,  especially  to  those  who  are  obliged 
0  spend  much  of  their  time  indoors,  as, 
inlike  flowers,  they  retain  their  graceful 
oliage  throughout  the  year,  if  properly 
nanaged. 

Ferns  dislike  direct  sunshine,  hence 
heir  peculiar  adaptability  to  indoor 
growth.  Each  pot  should  be  slightly 
-urned  every  day  so  that  the  light  reaches 
•very  side  alike,  and  they  must  be 
shielded  from  draughts  of  any  kind.  Do 
lot  put  them  in  jardinieres  which  are 
iable  to  retain  water,  which  rots  the 
ilant  and  breeds  vermin ;  the  ordinary 
erra-cotta  pots  are  much  better,  as  they 
dways  show  a  wet  surface  as  far  as  the 
vatermark.  The  Ferns  are  in  good  con- 
lition  when  this  watermark  is  an  inch 
Tom  the  top  of  the  pot  with  a  little  water 
.ving  in  the  saucer  beneath. 

'  The  growth,  or  otherwise,  of  your  F erns 
depends  almost  entirely  on  the  correct 
imount  of  watering  they  receive,  F  erns 
ove  water,  as  is  apparent  from  the  fact 
hat  in  their  natural  state  they  are  always 
0  be  found  in  or  near  a  stream.  They 
,hould  have  water  fresh  every  day,  for  if 
,-ou  once  allow  them  to  become  dry 
hroughout  they  will  never  regain  their 
iull  lusty  health,  and  it  is  best  to  cut 
them  down  entirely.  Once  a  week  give 
jour  ferns  a  bath;  place  them  in  a  tub 
n  water  about  the  heat  of  a  summer 
ihower,  and  then  spray  them  thoroughly 
or  about  five  minutes  or  so,  this  removes 
all  dust  collected  on  the  leaves,  and 
jives  the  plant  fresh  life.  A  spray  of 
obacco  water  is  excellent  to  remove  in¬ 
sects  from  a  diseased  Fern. 

In  dividing  or  repotting  a  Fern,  select 
a  pot  large  enough  to  give  the  roots 
olenty  of  room,  place  a  few  bits  of 
oroken  crockery  at  the  bottom  for  drain¬ 
age,  and  then  fill  the  pot  with  good  leaf 
mould.  If  your  Fern  has  overgrown  its 
pot  and  you  do  not  wish  to  use  a  larger 
one,  simply  cut  off  a  portion  of  the  roots 
sufficiently  to  enable  its  replacement  in 
.he  same  pot.  This  summary  treatment 
never  seems  to  hurt  them  in  the  least, 
and  the  more  hardy  kinds,  the  Pterises 
also,  certainly  gain  by  it. 

Any  imperfect  frond  should  at  once  be 
cut  off  close  to  the  root;  they  are  only  a 
(strain  to  the  plant  while  detracting  from 
its  appearance. 

Some  gardeners  recommend  the  plac¬ 
ing  of  thin  pieces  of  raw  meat  close  to 
the  inside  of  the  pot  between  pot  and 
soil,  as  a  wonderful  stimulant  to  the 
growth  of  Ferns,  when  the  other  condi¬ 
tions  of  Fern  growing  are  observed. 

The  Maidenhair  Fern  is  without  doubt 
the  most  popular,  and  certainly  no  group 
of  Ferns  is  complete  without  it,  but  the 
Pteris  also  is  a  lovely  little  fern,  closely 
resembling  the  Maidenhair,  and  although 
of  slow  growth,  it  possesses  a  charm  of 
its  own,  while  the  Flare’s  Foot,  As- 
pleniums,  etc.,  should  not  be  passed  over. 
Indeed  the  only  difficulty  with  a  beginner 
is  which  variety  to  select,  but  vdien  this 
obstacle  is  conquered,  the  pleasure  to  be 
obtained  from  the  culture  of  these  beauti¬ 
ful  plants  is  immeasurable. 

Absala. 


Every  year  at  Rose  Exhibitions  we  are 
sure  to  meet  with  blooms  of  this  beauti¬ 
ful  H.P.  Rose  in  the  stands  of  exhibi¬ 
tors.  Occasionally  there  are  extra  fine 
blooms  as  in  the  case  of  the  bloom  here 
illustrated,  which  took  the  National  Rose 
Society’s  Silver  Medal  as  the  premier 
H.P.  in  the  nurserymen's  section.  The 
exhibitors  were  Messrs.  Alexander  Dick¬ 
son  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Newtownards,  County 
Down,  Ireland. 

The  colour  of  the  florvers  is  remarkably 
bright,  and  different  wording  has  been 
given  by  different  writers  as  to  the  exact 
colour.  Some  describe  it  as  rosy 
cerise,  and  others  as  glowing  rose.  In 
any  case  the  colour  is  very  clear  and 
bright,  without  any  shading,  being  one  of 
the  most  decidedly  self-coloured  Roses 
we  have.  The  petals  are  also  broad  and 
arranged  around  a  single  centre. 

The  plant  itself  is  vigorous,  and  may 
be  used  either  as  a  standard,  a  bush,  or 
for.  ordinary  garden  decoration.  When 
not  required  for  exhibition,  but  merely 


H.  P.  Rose  Suzanne 


for  garden  purposes,  the  bush  need  not 
be  so  severely  pruned,  and  a  larger  num¬ 
ber  of  blooms  will  be  forthcoming.  To 
get  the  best  form  for  exhibition  purposes, 
however,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  the 
rules  which  exhibitors  find  to  be  the  best 
by  pruning  fairly  close,  by  thinning,  and 
by  disbudding  where  necessary  to  get  the 
blooms  of  the  largest  size. 

That  which  we  illustrate  was  far  above 
the  usual  for  size,  and  notwithstanding 
the  severe  weather  that  has  prevailed  for 
some  months  past,  it  was  in  excellent 
form.  It  is  a  splendid  Rose  for  amateurs, 
as  it  nearly  always  comes  good  what¬ 
ever  the  nature  of  the  season  may  be. 
Certain  varieties  will  only  come  good 
when  the  season  suits  them,  but  practic¬ 
ally  any  season  suits  this  Rose,  and  con¬ 
sequently  it  is  constantly  to  be  found  on 
the  show-boards.  It  was  raised  by  a 
nurseryman  of  the  name  of  Leveque  in 
1883,  that  is  24  years  ago.  Many  of  the 
H.P.’s  have  been  put  into  the  background 
in  recent  years  by  the  splendid  size  and 


Maclaren  and  Sons. 
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beautiful  form  and  colour  of  the  Hybrid 
Teas,  but  this  one  maintains  its  position 
well,  and  is  likely  to  do  so  for  many 
years  to  come. 

- f+4 - 

Seeds. 


GATHERING 

AND  SOWING 
AS  THEY  RIPEN. 

In  revelling  among  the  flowers  of  the 
season,  do  not  forget  that  there  are  a 
good  many  plants  which  even  now  are 
ripening  seed,  for  if  the  seeds  are 
gathered  and  sown  forthwith,  a  nice  stock 
of  young  plants  may  be  secured  for  next 
season’s  service.  Already  some  of  the 
earlier  pods  upon  Iceland  and  Alpine 
Poppies  will  contain  ripe  seed,  and  a  botx 
or  pan  sown  now  will  produce  a  useful 
batch  of  seedlings  for  pricking  out  early 
in  autumn.  The  hardy  Primulas  and 
Auriculas  should  be  watched,  for  if  the 
seed  is  sown  as  soon  as  ripe  germination 
will  be  far  more  rapid  than  if  not  sown 
until  next  spring.  The  little  biennial 
Androsaces,  such  as  A.  filiformis  and  A. 
coronopifolia,  are  now  available  for  sow¬ 
ing,  and  it  is  probable  that  some  ripe 
seed  may  be  found  on  the  plants  of 
Saponaria  ocymoides.  Forget-me-nots 
will,  of  course,  not  be  forgotten,  and  the 
Alyssums  will  also  need  looking  up.  It 
may  be  taken  as  a  pretty  safe  rule  that 
as  soon  as  a  ripe  seed-pod  is  seen  on  a 
plant  that  seed  may  be  sown  to  the  best 
advantage.  Why  wait  until  next  spring, 
when  instead  of  sowing  the  seed  you  may 
be  transplanting  the  seedlings? 

Heather  Bell. 

- -f+4 - 

Practical  Cottage  Gardening. 

Cottage  gardening  in  a  very  practical 
manner  is  taught  in  Bitterne  Boys’ 
School,  Hampshire. 

The  Scotch  Farmer  as  Gardener. 

A  pathetic  interest  attaches  to  an 
article  in  the  July  “Windsor”  by  the  late 
“Ian  Maclaren,”  on  the  subject  of  “The 
Scots  Farmer,”  since  it  is  one  of  the  last 
subjects  with  which  his  pen  was  busy. 
Recalling  a  visit  he  paid  to  one  farmer 
he  says : — “  The  farmer  was  not  a  good 
gardener,  to  tell  the  truth,  and  I  do  not 
remember  a  single  one  who  did  his  own 
garden  properly.  He  might  dig  and 
plant  his  Potatos,  and  his  wife  would  pay 
a  little  attention  to  the  flowers,  but  the 
final  touches  were  given  by  some  odd 
man  who  wandered  round  the  district  do¬ 
ing  such  jobs  and  being  paid  slightly  in 
silver  but  substantially  in  food  and  gifts, 
especially  the  retired  garments  of  the 
farmer.  The  pruning  of  the  bushes 
would  be  worth  a  pair  of  trousers  patched 
at  the  seat  and  a  waistcoat  reinforced  at 
various  places,  while  the  planting  of  a 
new  Strawberry  bed  would  add  a  coat 
which  had  seen  many  harvests.” 

The  Washington  Lily. 

Most  of  the  Lilies  are  in  cultivation  in 
one  garden  or  another,  but  some  of  them 
are  only  occasionally  seen.  Some  well- 
flowered  stems  of  Lilium  washingtonia- 
num  appeared  at  the  Holland  Park  Show 
on  the  Qth  and  10th  insts. 


PRIZE  LETTER  COMPETITION. 


Readers  are  invited  to  contribute  to  this 
column  short  letters  discussing  any  gar¬ 
dening  subject. 

Letters  should  not  exceed  150  words  each 


Artificial  Rocks  for  Rockeries. 

To  make  these,  save  all  the  largest 
clinkers  from  the  stoke-hole,  the  more 
uneven  in  shape  the  better,  and  build 
them  up  in  the  desired  form  by  cement¬ 
ing  them  together  after  they  are  in  posi¬ 
tion.  Mix  up  some  fairly  thick  cement, 
and  with  the  aid  of  an  ordinary  white¬ 
wash  brush,  splash  it  on  roughly.  When 
dry,  this  closely  resembles  ordinary  rock, 
but  is  much  better,  as  being  porous,  the 
roots  of  plants  find  their  way  right 
through  the  rocks.  In  building  up,  al¬ 
ways  leave  a  good  depth  of  soil  between 
the  rocks,  for  if  you  look  you  will  notice 
that  most  alpines  do  not  make  very 
branchy  roots,  but  on  the  contrary  they 
send  them  straight  down  in  search  of 
moisture. 

A.  Dennett. 

Canterbury. 


A  Pansy  Pest. 

A  pest  which  is  now  injuring  the  roots 
of  Pansies  is  one  of  the  millipedes,  Julus 
guttatus,  sometimes  known  also  as  the 
false  wireworm,  though  it  has  no  relation 
to  the  true  wireworm.  These  pests  are 
general  feeders,  for  they  attack  both 
living  and  dead  vegetable  matter,  and 
are  often  distributed  in  manure  and  leaf 
mould.  They  may  be  collected  in  num¬ 
bers  by  placing  pieces  of  hollowed-out 
Potatos  or  Mangolds  just  below  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground  near  the  infected 
plants.  The  bait  should  be  examined 
frequently  and  the  pests  removed  and 
destroyed.  Soot  and' water,  with  a  very 
little  nitrate  of  soda  added,  is  said  to 
drive  them  away,  though  it  may  be 
doubted  if  this  application  has  any  other 
effect  than  that  of  stimulating  the  growth 
of  the  plants. 

A.  V.  PARRATT. 

Boundstone. 


A  Cheap  Trap  for  Slug's. 

I  find  by  far  the  best  way  of  catching 
these  pests  is  to  get  an  orange,  take  the 
peel  off  in  four  pieces,  and  damp  these 
in  water.  Put  them  where  the  damage 
is  going  on,  and  look  the  following  day — 
you  will  be  surprised  at  the  quantity  on 
and  about  the  peel.  In  a  frame  6ft.  by 
4ft.  I  have  found  as  many  as  24  in  one 
day  on  two  pieces.  It  seems  to  draw 
them  from  everywhere.  I  had  some 
Asters  in  the  frame,  and  the  plants  I 
found  broken  off  at  the  bottom  every  day. 
I  tried  soot ;  this  did  not  check  them.  I 
thought  I  was  going  to  lose  all  my 
plants.  One  day,  when  standing  by  the 
frame,  a  boy  came  with  an  orange, 
dropped  the  peel  in  the  frame,  and  on 
the  following  morning  when  I  went 
round  I  found  24.  Now  I  find  one  or  two 
and  all  my  plants  safe. 

A  Miner’s  Hobby. 


in  length,  and  must  be  written  on  one 
side  of  the  paper  only. 

Two  Prizes  of  2s.  6d.  each  will  be 
awarded  each  week  for  the  two  Letters 
which  the  Editor  considers  to  be  the  best. 


Flower  Vases. 

Anyone  having  a  large  amount  of  vase; 
to  fill  and  not  very  much  to  cut  from  will 
find  the  following  hints  useful  to  make 
the  flowers  last.  Scrape  the  stems  0: 
all  hard  wooded  stuff  such  as  Roses 
Lilac,  etc.,  and  split  the  stems  up  an  incl 
or  two,  thereby  allowing  the  flowers  tc 
draw  up  as  much  water  as  possible.  The 
day  after  replenishing  the  vases,  fill  uf 
with  water  again,  as  flowers  drink  a  gooc 
deal  of  water  when  newly  put  in.  Gc 
over  them  all  again  in  two  days  and  cut 
the  end  off  the  stem  of  each  flower  anc 
give  fresh  water.  If  these  few  hints  are 
attended  to  flowers  will  be  found  to  las 
much  longer  than  if  merely  cut  and  stud 
into  a  vase  and  left  to  take  their  chance 

Kaffir. 


Winter  Spinach. 

This  vegetable  is  in  high  favour  ir 
many  gardens,  as  Spinach  has  a  quite 
distinct  flavour  from  any  other  vegetable 
A  deep  and  well  cultivated  soil  is  neces 
sary  before  good  crops  are  to  be  ob 
tained.  This  is  most  important  in  the 
case  of  winter  Spinach.  Seed  for  this 
should  be  sown  between  the  middle  oi 
August  and  the  end  of  the  first  week  ir 
September.  Earlier  sowings  are  to  be 
recommended,  so  that  the  plants  mat 
have  a  better  chance  to  become  estab 
lished  before  the  winter  sets  in.  Drilb 
should  be  drawn  15  to  18  inches  apart 
but  in  poor  soil  it  may  be  sown  closer 
Thinning  is  necessary  if  the  plants  begir 
to  crowd  each  other,  but  the  thinning 
must  not  be  severe.  They  require  nc 
attention  beyond  a  run  of  the  hoe  tc 
keep  down  weeds.  A  moderate  sized  bee 
will  give  continuous  supplies  through  the 
winter  and  well  into  the  spring.  Wher 
it  begins  to  run  to  seed  the  crop  mac 
then  be  dug  into  the  ground,  as  it  makef 
a  good  manure. 

Robert  King. 

Wish  aw,  N.B. 

- f+* - 

Trees  Worth  Millions. 

The  forests  of  Kenia  are  a  great  aret 
of  the  East  Africa  Protectorate.  The) 
cover  an  area  of  1,000,000  acres,  and  half 
an  estimated  value  of  ^23,000,000.  Tree; 
allied  to  the  true  Camphor,  reaching  2 
height  of  130ft.,  are  found,  and  magnitv 
cent  Cedars  are  abundant. 

£15  for  Weeds.  I 

For  years  huge  quantities  of  red  Pop 
pies  have  grown  on  the  land  of  a  farmei 
at  Collingham,  Notts.,  and  he  had  giver 
up  the  attempt  to  clear  the  ground^  Ke^ 
cently,  however,  he  hit  upon  the  idea  0 
sending  them  to  Nottingham  Market  done 
up  in  penny  bunches,  with  the  result  that 
he  is  now  /15  better  off. 
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A  New  Rose 


— —  Madame 


- Melaine 


- Soupert. 


The  Rose  had  been  wash’d,  just  washed 
with  a  shower, 

nd  it  seemed  to  a  fanciful  view 
0  weep  for  the  buds  it  had  left  with 
regret 

'n  the  flourishing  bush  where  it  grew.” 

William  Cowper. 


Judging  from  the  name  of  this  new 
Rose  it  was  raised  by  MM.  Soupert  et 
Notting.  A  fine  bloom  of  it  was  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.,  Brais- 
wick  Rose  Gardens,  Colchester,  at  the 
great  exhibition  of  the  National  Rose 
Society  on  the  4th  inst.  The  bloom  is 
ot  good  average  size,  with  straight, 
smooth,  and  beautifully  formed  petals. 
The  outer  ones  when  folded  back  are  of 
a  creamy  yellow,  while  the  inner  ones 
are  darker  and  tinted  with  salmon  and 
apricot  towards  the  base.  When  seen  in 
fresh  form,  as  on  this  occasion,  it  stands 
out  distinctly  amongst  all  other  blooms 
on  the  show-board  as  something  distinct 
from  any  yellow  suitable  for  exhibition 
in  the  form  of  cut  blooms.  It  is  not 
listed  in  the  catalogue  of  the  firm  at  our 
command,  so  that  we  presume  it  is  quite 
new.  We  do  not  remember  having  seen 
it  exhibited  before.  Those  on  the  out¬ 
look  for  something  distinct  would  find  it 
in  this  beautiful,  smooth,  and  regularly 
formed  Rose. 

- ♦+* - 

Pine  Apple  Cloth. 

The  celebrated  Pine  Apple  cloth  of  the 
Philippines,  resembling  the  finest  muslin, 
is  woven  with  the  delicate  fibres  of  the 
uncultivated  Pine  Apple  plant. 


Rose  Mme.  Melaine  Soupert. 

Maclaren  and  Sons. 


k  New 

- — ROSE  — 

of  Handsome  Form. 

MAMIE. 

The  above  variety  is  a  Hybrid  Tea,  but 
ears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  one 
elonging  to  the  Hybrid  perpetual  class, 
rough  the  resemblance  is  chiefly  in  the 
eautiful  form  of  the  flower.  The  broad 
uter  petals  are  folded  back,  just  exhibit- 
rg  the  firm  and  conical  centre.  The 
hole  bloom  is  nearly  of  uniform  rosy 
armine,  with  a  distinct  yellow  zone  at 
le  base  of  the  petals,  though  while  the 
loom  is  still  quite  fresh  the  yellow  is 
lostly  hidden.  It  is  chiefly  valuable  for 
xhibition  purposes  on  account  of  its 
eautiful  form  and  clear  colour.  Several 
erv  handsome  blooms  of  it  appeared  in 
le  stands  of  the  exhibits  at  Regent  s 
ark  on  the  4th  inst.  on  the  occasion  of 
le  National  Rose  Society  s  Exhibition. 
)ne  of  the  finest  blooms  we  noted  was 
rat  in  the  stand  of  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant 
nd  Sons,  The  Old  Rose  Gardens,  Col- 
nester,  and  is  here  represented.  It  was 
riginally  put  into  commerce  about  six 
ears  ago,  that  is  1901,  and  is  now  finding 
s  way  into  gardens,  especially  where 
.oses  are  grown  for  exhibition.  The 
looms  open  regularly,  so  that  the  variety 
roves  constant  and  reliable  under  a 
ariety  of  conditions  and  seasons. 


Scented  Butterflies. 

The  common  blue  butterfly,  says  a 
writer  in  the  “Tatler,”  has  a  delicate  and 
faint  odour  of  fresh  earth.  “  Didonis”- 
has  a  slightly  musty  smell,  another  is 
scented  with  Violets,  and  the  tiny  white 
butterfly  has  the  smell  of  Syringa 
flowers.  The  milkweed  butterfly,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  very  unpleasant. 


H.  T.  Rose  Mamie. 


Maclaren  and  Sons. 
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Roses  at  Regent’s  Park. 


The  annual  event  of  the  National  Rose 
Society — the  great  exhibition  of  Roses — 
was  again  held  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Gar¬ 
dens,  Regent's  Park,  London,  on  the  4th 
inst.  Unfortunately  the  weather  was 
very  boisterous,  the  wind  and  rain  beat¬ 
ing  on  the  canvas  at  intervals  as  if  in¬ 
tended  to  wreck  the  show.  This  failed, 
however,  to  prevent  the  thousands  of 
votaries  of  the  queen  of  flowers  from  fill¬ 
ing  and  crowding  the  tents  to  an  incon¬ 
venient  degree.  Soon  after  noon  her 
Majesty  the  Queen,  accompanied  by 
Princess  Victoria,  and  attended  by  the 
Hon.  Charlotte  Knollys  and  Sir  Dighton 
Probyn,  passed  through  the  tents,  and  the 
Queen  showed  great  interest  in  Roses  of 
all  classes,  but  was  particularly  charmed 
by  the  ramblers  in  the  form  of  pillars, 
arches,  and  standards,  and  by  the 
monthly  Roses.  The  Royal  party  were 
received  by  the  president,  Mr.  E.  B. 
Lindsell,  himself  an  ardent  rosarian  and 
successful  exhibitor,  and  Miss  Willmott, 
who  was  ever  ready  to  furnish  her 
Majesty  with  information  concerning  the 
exhibits,  and  the  latter  appeared  quite 
charmed  with  the  display. 

During  the  afternoon  it  was  exceed¬ 
ingly  ditficult  to  get  near  the  principal  . 
stands  to  inspect  the  blooms,,  as  well  as 
the  new  Roses.  Still  they  come  and  are 
evidently  more  than  welcome.  The 
secretary,  Mr.  E.  Mawley,  was  kept  busy 
all  day,  and  performed  his  duties  not  only 
efficiently  but  with  great  good  courtesy. 

Nurserymen. 

The  Champion  Trophy,  consisting  of  a 
Gold  Medal  and  money  prize,  for  72 
blooms,  distinct,  was  secured  by  Messrs. 
Harkness  and  Co.,  Hitchin,  Herts.  The 
blooms  were  fresh  and  in  splendid  form, 
save  for  the  damage  to  the  outer  petals 
by  the  boisterous  weather.  Grand 
blooms  were  Caroline  Testout,  Mrs. 
Edward  Mawley,  Capt.  Hayward,  Gus¬ 
tave  Grunnerwald,  Medea,  Ulrich  Brun¬ 
ner,  Bessie  Brown,  White  Lady,  Capt. 
Christy,  Gladys  Harkness,  Mildred 
Grant,  Hugh  Dickson,  Frau  Lilia  Rau- 
tenstrauch,  La  France,  Dr.  Andry,  Mrs. 
R.  G.  Sharman  Crawford,  Maman  Cochet, 
Francois  Michelon,  Marchioness  of 
Downshire,  Oscar  Cordell,  Ulrich  Brun¬ 
ner,  Bessie  Brown,  Ulster,  Lady  Helen 
Vincent,  Le  Detroit,  Gustave  Piganeau, 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Oberhof  Gartner 
Terks,  Horace  Vernet,  Frau  Karl 
Druschki,  Helen  Keller,  Wm.  Shean, 
Mrs.  John  Laing,  Gloire  de  Margottin, 
J.  B.  Clark,  Mme.  Gabriel  Luizet, 
Marechal  Niel,  Souv  d’Elise  Vardon,  and 
others.  It  was  exceedingly  difficult  to 
examine  the  flowers  on  account  of  the 
crush  of  visitors. 

Messrs.  Ben.  Cant,  The  Old  Rose  Gar¬ 
dens,  took  the  second  position  in  the 
trophy  class  with  handsome  blooms  of 
Mildred  Grant,  Mme.  Melaine  Soupert, 
Gustave  Piganeau,  Bessie  Brown,  Duke 
of  Edinburgh,  Souv.  d’Un  Ami,  Mrs.  John 
Laing,  Maman  Cochet,  White  Lady,  La 
France,  Lohengrin,  etc. 

The  third  prize  was  taken  by  Messrs. 
Frank  Cant  and  Co.,  Braiswick  Rose 
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Gardens,  Colchester,  who  had  a  large 
number  of  beautifully  fresh  Roses.  Not¬ 
able  blooms  were  Betty,  Mons.  Paul 
Lede,  John  Ruskin,  Charles  J.  Grahame, 
Bessie  Brown,  Cleopatra,  Mrs.  J.  Laing, 
Mildred  Grant,  Hugh  Dickson,  Killarney, 
Rev.  Alan  Cheales,  Mme.  Melaine  Sou- 
pert,  Souv  de  Pierre  Notting,  White 
Maman  Cochet,  Mrs.  Edward  Mawley, 
etc. 

The  first  prize  for  40  varieties  in  trip¬ 
lets  was  secured  by  Messrs.  Ben  Cant  and 
Sons,  who  had  beautifully  fresh  blooms 
of  Gustave  Grunnerwald,  White  Lady, 
Pharisaer,  Mamie,  Mrs.  E.  Mawley, 
Caroline  Testout,  Bessie  Brown,  Rev. 
Alan  Cheales,  Mildred  Grant,  Alice  Lind¬ 
sell,  etc.  Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Son, 
Colchester,  took  the  second  place  with 
fresh  blooms  of  Frau  Karl  Druschki, 
Caroline  Testout,  Lady  Ashtown,  Mrs. 
John  Laing,  etc.  Messrs.  Frank  Cant 
and  Co.  came  in  third  with  fine  blooms 
of  Mildred  Grant,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant, 
Betty,  Dr.  J.  Campbell  Hall,  La  Pro¬ 
gress,  etc. 

Mr.  George  Mount,  Canterbury,  took 
the  lead  for  40  blooms,  distinct.  Hand¬ 
some  blooms  were  Mildred  Grant,  Dr.  J. 
C.  Hall,  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Mrs.  Craw¬ 
ford,  WTiite  Lady,  White  Maman  Cochet, 
etc.  Mr.  Geo.  Prince,  Oxford,  was  a 
good  second  with  fresh  blooms  of  Mrs. 
Edward  Mawley,  Frau  Karl  Druschki, 
Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Suz.  M.  Rodo- 
canachi,  Caroline  Testout,  etc.  Messrs. 
J.  Burrell  and  Co.,  Cambridge,  took  the 
third  place  with  many  good  blooms. 

Mr.  John  Mattock,  New  Headington, 
Oxford,  had  the  best  24  blooms,  with  a 
very  good  stand  indeed.  Mildred  Grant 
and  Mrs.  E.  Mawley  were  grand.  Mr. 
Henry  Drew,  Longworth,  Farringdon, 
Berks,  was  a  good  second,  with  grand 
blooms  of  Caroline  Testout,  Mrs.  E. 
Mawley,  Lady  Ashtown,  etc.  Mr.  Will 
Tayler,  Hampton,  Middlesex,  came  in 
third. 

Mr.  Geo.  Mount  took  the  lead  in  the 
class  for  16  varieties  of  Roses  in  triplets, 
showing  fine  blooms  of  White  Lady,  Mil¬ 
dred  Grant,  Liberty,  and  J.  B.  Clark. 
Messrs.  J.  Burrell  and  Co.  were  second 
with  fine  blooms  of  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Mrs. 
G.  W.  Kershaw,  Jeanne  Bautois,  etc. 
Messrs.  G.  and  W.  H.  Burch,  Peter¬ 
borough,  came  in  third. 

Teas  and  Noisettes. 

In  the  nurserymen’s  class  for  24  blooms 
of  Tea  and  Noisette  Roses,  distinct,  the 
Challenge  Cup  was  taken  by  Mr.  Geo. 
Prince,  with  grand  blooms  of  Mrs.  E. 
Mawley,  White  Maman  Cochet,  Comtesse 
de  Nadaillac,  Chas.  J.  Grahame, 
Catherine  Mermet,  Souv.  de  Pierre  Not¬ 
ting,  Boadicea,  Mme.  Hoste,  Maman 
Cochet,  Innocente  Pirola,  Muriel  Gra¬ 
hame,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Princess  Beat¬ 
rice,  Medea,  and  Mme.  J.  Gravereaux. 
Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.  had  a 
beautifully  fresh  stand  with  grand  blooms 
of  Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  Cleopatra,  Maman 
Cochet,  Medea,  Mme.  de  Watteville, 
Bridesmaid,  Golden  Gate,  Mme.  Jean 


Dupuy,  etc.  Messrs.  Ben  R.  Cant  am 
Sons  came  in  third  with  a  fine  lot. 

Messrs.  J.  Burrell  and  Co.  took  -th 
lead  for  12  Teas,  showing  grand  bloom 
of  Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  White  Mamai 
Cochet,  Empress  Alex.  of  Russia 
Catherine  Mermet,  Rubens,  Muriel  Gra 
harne,  etc.  Mr.  John  Mattock  came  ii 
second  with  some  fine  blooms.  Mr.  Geo 
Mount  came  in  third. 

Mr.  Geo.  Prince  took  the  lead  for  1. 
varieties  of  Teas  in  triplets  and  shown  ii 
vases.  Very  fine  -were  White  Mamai 
Cochet  and  Mrs.  Edward  Mawley 
Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.  came  ii 
second  with  fine  triplets  of  the  same  varie 
ties,  as  well  as  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac  1 
Souv.  de  Pierre  Notting.  Mr.  Henr 
Drew  was  a  good  third. 

Mr.  Geo.  Prince  had  the  best  9  varie 
ties  of  Teas  and  Noisettes  in  vases  of  7 
having  fine  blooms  of  Comtesse  de  Nad 
aillac  and  Maman  Cochet.  Mr.  Henr 
Drew  was  second,  and  Messrs.  Frani 
Cant  and  Co.  third. 

In  the  class  for  12  exhibition  Roses  ii 
vases  Mr.  Geo.  Mount  had  the  best,  show 
ing  fine  vases  of  Capt.  Hayward,  Rich 
mond,  etc.  Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Soi 
took  the  second  place  with  fine  vases  0  * 
Liberty,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  and  others 
Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.  were  third. 

For  9  varieties  of  Teas  and  Noisette 
the  lead  was  taken  by  Mr.  G.  Prince,  fol  • 
lowed  by  Mr.  Henry  Drew  and  Messrs  > 
F.  Cant  and  Co.,  in  this  order. 

In  the  large  class  for  36  distinct  varie 
ties  the  lead  was  taken  by  Messrs.  Pau 
and  Son,  Cheshunt,  who  were  followed  b; 
Mr.  John  Mattock. 

The  prizes  for  18  varieties  were  takei 
by  Mr.  Charles  Turner  (Slough),  Mr.  G 
Prince,  and  Mr.  J.  Barrow  respectively. 

Decorative  Roses. 

The  lead  for  11  distinct  varieties  set  u; 
in  vases  was  taken  by  Mr.  John  Mattock 
Liberty,  Lady  Battersea,  and  Clara  Wat 
son  were  fine.  Mr.  Geo.  Prince  came  ill 
second  with  a  beautiful  lot.  Mr.  Geo 
Mount  came  in  the  third  place. 

Mr.  Geo.  Mount  had  the  best  6  decora 
tive  Roses,  showing  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay 
Claire  Jacquier,  Marquise  de  Salisbury 
Laurette  Messimy,  Queen  Mab,  and  Ever 
green  Gem  in  bamboo  stands.  Mr.  G 
Prince  was  second  with  a  similar  arrange 
ment,  and  Mr.  John  Mattock  came  i; 
third. 

The  best  18  varieties  were  shown  b 
Mr.  Charles  Turner,  while  Messrs.  Geo 
Cooling  and  Sons,  Bath,  were  a  gooi 
second. 

Groups  of  Roses. 

For  a  group  of  cut  Roses  in  a  spao 
not  exceeding  100  square-  feet  the  lea< 
was  taken  by  Mr.  Geo.  Mount.  Messrs 
W.  Spooner  and  Son,  Woking,  wer 
second  for  a  fine  array  of  all  classes 
Messrs.  Jackman  and  Son,  Woking,  cam 
in  third.  These  groups  consisted  0 
bunches  of  Roses  in  vases,  stands,  am 
other  devices. 

The  largest  and  most  important  grou 
of  Roses  of  a  mixed  character,  pillars 
standards,  and  bushes  in  pots  as  well  a 
cut  flowers,  was  arranged  on  the  floor  am 
limited  to  an  area  of  250  square  feet 
The  tall  ramblers  now  at  the  commam 
of  the  exhibitor  make  it  possible  to  buib 
up  a  group  as  imposing  as  the  big  frame: 
Roses  of  bygone  times,  while  they  ar 
much  less  formal  and  more  decorative 
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The  wealth  of  Roses  on  drooping  steins 
gave  grace  and  variety  to  the  exhibit  as 
a  whole. 

Hobbies,  Ltd.,  East  Dereham,  Norfolk, 
were  awarded  a  Gold  Medal  as  the  first 
prize,  for  a  splendid  group  of  pillar, 
standard,  bush  and  cut  Roses  in  this 
class.  A  new  seedling  dwarf  Polyantha 
was  Hainan  Levavasseur  with  a  profusion 
of  small  pink  flowers.  The  standards 
of  Hiawatha,  Lady  Gay,  Dorothy  Per¬ 
kins,  and  Paul  Transon  were  very  engag¬ 
ing.  This  group  was  bold  and  highly 
effective. 

Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  were 
second,  and  received  a  Silver  Gilt  Medal 
for  a  fine  group  of  rambler  Roses  in  the 
form  of  pillars.  They  also  had 
standards  of  Mme.  G.  Bruant,  Goldfinch, 
a  new  rambler  with  pale  yellow  flowers, 
Jersey  Beauty  and  others.  The  Moss 
Rose  Blanche  Moreau  in  bud  was  hand¬ 
some.  A  very  peculiar  wild  Rose  is  Rosa 
sericea  pteraeantha,  winged  with  red 
spines. 

Open. 

The  best  18  blooms  of  any  crimson 
Rose  was  Liberty,  shown  by  Messrs.  D. 
Prior  and  Son.  '  Mr.  Geo.  Mount  was 
second  with  the  new  American  Rose  Rich¬ 
mond. 

The  best  18  blooms  of  any  white  or 
yellow  Rose  was  Kaiseriu  Augusta 
Victoria,  shown  by  Messrs.  S.  Bide  and 
Sons,  Farnham,  Surrey.  Messrs.  D. 
Prior  and  Son  were  second  with  Frau 
Karl  Druschki.  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and 
Sons  were  third  with  Countess  of  Derby. 

The  best  18  blooms  of  any  other  Rose, 
than  white  or  yellow,  were  Queen  of 
Spain,  shown  by  Messrs.  Bide  and  Sons. 
Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.  were  second. 

For  nine  blooms  of  any  new  Rose, 
Messrs.  Alexander  Dickson  and  Son, 
Newtownards,  Co.  Down,  Ireland,  led  the 
way,  followed  by  Messrs.  D.  Prior  and 
Son,  by  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons, 
and  Messrs.  Bide  and  Sons  respectively. 

For  12  new  Roses,  listed  in  catalogues 
for  the  first  time  in  1904  and  subse- 
quently,  the  lead  was  taken  by  Messrs. 
F.  Cant  and  Co.  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson, 
Belmont,  Belfast,  was  second,  and 
Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons  came  m 
third. 

The  Gold  Medal  of  the  N.R.S.  for  any 
new  Rose,  not  yet  in  commerce,  was 
awarded  to  Messrs.  Bide  and  Sons  for 
Queen  of  Spain,  a  blush  white,  H.  T. 
Rose.  Another  Gold  Medal  was  awarded 
to  Messrs.  Alexander  Dickson  and  Sons 
for  Lady  Helen  Vincent,  a  H.T.  with 
blush  flowers,  tinted  with  pink. 

A  Card  of  Commendation  was  awarded 
to  a  new  seedling  Rose  named  Mrs. 
Henry  Weller,  raised  from  Mme.  Abel 
Chatenay,  crossed  with  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant, 
and  shown  by  Mr.  Henry  Weller, 
Leatherhead.  The  flowers  are  of  a  rich 
salmon  pink.  A  Card  of  Commendation 
was  also  accorded  to  Messrs.  Paul  and 
Son,  Cheshunt,  for  a  seedling  Rose 
named  Goldfinch.  It  is  white  tinted 
Apricot,  and  is  one  of  the  polyanthas  with 
flowers  in  large  bunches. 

There  was  strong  competition  in  the 
class  for  the  best  new  method  of  exhibit¬ 
ing  Roses,  and  the  first  prize  and  Silver 
Gilt  Medal  was  secured  by  Mr.  G.  Prince, 
Faringdon,  Berks,  who  had  the  tubes 
fixed  on  the  arms  of  a  sort  of  tripod  on 


a  board,  backed  by  a  velvet  covered 
board. 

In  another  class  for  the  best  new 
method  of  exhibiting  Roses,  the  first  prize 
went  to  L.  Collett,  Esq.,  for  a  stand  set 
up  on  a  framework  of  iron  rods  carrying 
tubes  for  water  and  furnished  with  an  ad¬ 
justable  foot  for  regulating  the  elevation 
of  the  stand. 

Six  Silver  Medals  of  the  N.R.S.  were 
offered  for  the  premier  blooms  of  H.P., 
H.T.  and  T.  Roses  in  the  whole  elxhibi- 
tion.  In  the  nurserymen’s  division  the 
premier  H.P.  was  a  splendid  bloom  of 
Suzanne  M.  Rodocanachi,  shown  by 
Messrs.  Alexander  Dickson  and  Sons. 
Messrs.  R.  Harkness  and  Co.  had  the  best 
H.T.  in  Mildred  Grant.  The  premier 
T.  was  Mrs.  Edward  Mawley,  shown  by 
Messrs.  J.  Burrell  and  Co. 

In  the  amateur’s  division  the  premier 
H.P.  was  a  beautiful  bloom  of  Mamie, 
shown  by  A.  Tate,  Esq.,  Downside, 
Leatherhead.  The  premier  H.T.  was 
La  France,  shown  by  T.  B.  Gabriel,  Esq. 
The  premier  T.,  here  again,  was  Mrs. 
Edward  Mawley,  shown  by  E.  B.  Lind- 
sell,  Esq. 

Amateurs. 

In  the  class  for  36  blooms,  distinct,  the 
Champion  Trophy  was  taken  by  E.  B. 
Lindsell,  Esq.,  Hitchin,  Herts,  with 
grand  blooms  of  Bessie  Brown,  blister, 
Dean  Hole,  Helen  Keller,  White  Maman 
Cochet,  The  Bride,  Mrs.  E.  Mawley  (the 


facts  about  tbe.  "Rose. 

The  antiquity  of  the  Rose  is  so 
great  that  all  account  of  its  origin 
has  been  lost. 

The  Rose  is  mentioned,  in  the  ear¬ 
liest  Co -p tic  manuscripts.  India's  tra¬ 
ditions  take  the  Rose  to  the  times  of 
the  gods  on  earth. 

Etymologically,  “ rose ”  is  from 
the  Celtic  rhodd  or  rhudd,  red;  also 
the  root  of  “ ruddy .”  The  Greek 
name,  rhodon,  has  the  same  meaning. 

Botanists  know  of  over  1,000  species 
of  the  wild  Rose,  and  the  varieties 
are  innumerable. 

Every  continent  in  the  world,  with 
the  solitary  exception  of  Australia, 
produces  wild  Roses. 

The  Queen  of  Flowers  constitutes 
only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
Rose  family,  of  which,  roughly  speak¬ 
ing,  no  less  than  about  100  genera  and 
1,000  species  are  known,  while  many 
species  boast  of  practically  innumer¬ 
able  varieties.  The  Rose  tribe  ( the 
Rosaceae J  includes  also  some  of  our 
most  delicious  fruits ,  such,  for  in¬ 
stance,  as  Apples,  Pears,  Quinces, 
Cherries,  Plums,  Peaches.  Nectarines, 
Almonds ,  Apricots ,  Strawberries , 
Raspberries ,  and  the  humble  fruit  of 
.the  Bramble. 


best  T.  in  the  amateur's  section),  Captain 
Hayward,  Mme.  J.  Gravereaux,  Mildred 
Grant,  Gustave  Grunnerwald,  Brides¬ 
maid,  and  Alice  Lindsell.  Conway  Jones, 
Esq.,  Hucclecote,  Gloucester,  was  a  good 
second,  and  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton, 
Havering-atte-Bower,  came  in  third  with 
some  fine  blooms. 

E  B  Lindsell,  Esq.,  also  took  the  lead 
for  24  blooms,  distinct,  showing  Bessie 
Brown,  White  Maman  Cochet,  and  Mil¬ 


dred  Grant  in  grand  form.  The  Rev. 
J.  H.  Pemberton  came  in  second  in  this 
class  with  some  fine  blooms  of  Maman 
Cochet,  Helen  Keller,  etc.  Alfred  Tate, 
Esq.,  was  third. 

The  best  12  varieties  were  shown  by 
A.  Tate,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Mease), 
Downside,  Leatherhead.  He  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  E.  B.  Lindsell,  Esq.,  and  the 
Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton,  in  this  order. 

For  the  best  9  blooms  of  any  Rose,  ex¬ 
cept  T.  or  N.,  shown  in  three  vases,  the 
lead  was  taken  by  E.  B.  Lindsell,  Esq., 

R.  F.  Hopps,  Esq.,  was  second,  and  the 
Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  came  in  third. 

The  Christy  Cup  for  24  blooms  of  dis¬ 
tinct  varieties  was  secured  by  T.  B. 
Gabriel,  Esq.,  followed  by  E.  M.  Evers- 
field  and  W.  Onslow  Times,  in  this  order. 

E.  J.  Holland,  Esq.,  C.  C.  Williamson, 
Esq.,  and  N.  Whittle,  Esq.,  took  the 
prizes  for  18  blooms,  distinct. 

In  the  class  for  18  blooms  of  Tea  Roses 
in  the  amateur's  classes,  the  Tea  and 
Noisette  Challenge  Trophy  was  secured 
by  A.  H.  Gray,  Esq.,  Beaulieu,  New¬ 
bridge,  Bath.  Very  fine  blooms  were 
Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  White  Maman  Cochet, 
Mme.  Jules  Gravereaux,  The  Bride,  Souv. 
d’Elise  Vardon,  Ernest  Metz,  Marechal 
Neil,  Bridesmaid,  Dr.  P.  Guyon,  etc. 
The  Rev.  F.  R.  Burnside,  Great  Stam- 
bridge,  Essex,  was  second  with  some 
handsome  blooms.  Conway  Jones,  Esq., 
came  in  third. 

- 4-M- - 

Midland  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society. 

Owing  to  the  exceptionally  late  season, 
the  annual  exhibition  of  Carnations,  ar¬ 
ranged  to  be  held  on  July  3ist  and 
August  1st,  at  the  Botanical  Gardens, 
Edgbaston,  Birmingham,  has  been  post¬ 
poned  until  Thursday  and  Friday, 
August  8th  and  9th. 

Ensilage. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  consider  it 
desirable,  in  view  of  the  unsettled  char¬ 
acter  of  the  weather,  and  of  the  conse¬ 
quent  difficulty  in  securing  the  hay  crop, 
to  draw  the  attention  of  farmers  and 
others  to  the  system  of  ensilage  as  a 
means  of  conserving  crops  of  grass  and 
clover.  Copies  of  Leaflet  No.  9,  which 
describes  this  process,  may  be  obtained 
post  free  and  free  of  charge  upon  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  Secretary,  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  4,  Whitehall  Place,  London, 

S. W.  Letters  of  application  so  addressed 
need  not  be  stamped. 

National  Sweet  Pea  Society. 

The  National  Sweet  Pea  Society  con¬ 
tinues  to  progress.  About  180  new  mem¬ 
bers  have  joined  this  year,  and  there  are 
now  22  societies  in  affiliation  with  it. 
The  exhibition  to  be  held  at  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Hall  on  Tuesday,  July  16, 
promises  to  be  a  most  successful  one  in 
spite  of  the  drawbacks  of  cold  and  rain. 
The  trials  at  the  University  College, 
Reading,  are  a  splendid  feature  of  the 
society’s  work,  and  these  will  be  visited 
by  the  members  on  Friday,  July  19. 
There  are  over  300  rows  and  40  clumps 
of  Sweet  Peas  in  the  trials.  On  Monday, 
July  22,  the  members  of  the  society  pay 
a  visit  to  Wisbech  to  inspect  Messrs.  R. 
H.  Bath’s  Sweet  Peas  and  other  flowers. 
Full  particulars  of  the  society’s  work  can 
be  obtained  from  Mr.  C.  H.  Curtis,  hon. 
secretary',  Adelaide  Road,  Brentford. 
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Bdifopiol. 


jfVmwieatv  SooseUssij  , 

For  some  months  past  we  have  heard  a 
deal  about  the  American  Gooseberry  Mil¬ 
dew  (Sphaerotheca  mors-uvae),  but  no 
doubt  the  descriptions  of  the  disease, 
even  when  mentioned  by  writers,  pro¬ 
bably  conveyed  little  to  the  average 
reader  who  has  no  knowledge  of  the  mi¬ 
croscopical  structure  of  the  fungi  caus¬ 
ing  plant  disease.  The  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Fisheries  come  to  the  rescue 
with  a  leaflet  describing  the  structure  of 
the  fungus,  and  giving  its  life  history,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  method  of  preventing  at¬ 
tack  or  the  treatment  to  be  given  to  in¬ 
fected  bushes. 

That  which  will  appeal  most  strongly 
to  the  average  reader  will  be  the  illustra¬ 
tions  giving  what  we  should  consider  as 
the  naked  eye  appearance  of  the  fungus. 
One  illustration  is  a  photographic  repro¬ 
duction  of  some  Gooseberry  shoots  that 
have  been  affected  by  the  disease,  caus¬ 
ing  them  to  become  stunted  in  growth 
and  to  present  a  patchy  appearance  as 
the  result  of  attack.  Some  fruits  at¬ 
tacked  are  also  shown  by  similar  means. 
A  coloured  illustration  of  a  branch  with 
leaves  and  fruit  attacked  by  this  mildew 
will  serve  to  give  a  better  idea  than  mere 
verbal  description. 

The  disease  first  makes  its  appearance 
as  a  delicate  white  mildew  on  the  young 
expanding  leaves,  and  this  continues  to 
spread  until  the  leaves  are  badly 
damaged  or  even  destroyed,  while  the  at¬ 
tack  has  extended  to  the  fruits  even  of 
some  size,  so  that  they  become  perfectly 
useless  for  any  purpose. 

As  cure  is  impossible,  Gooseberry 
growers  are  recommended  to  take  precau¬ 
tions  to  prevent  the  disease  from  making 
its  appearance  when  the  leaves  are  about 
to  commence  opening.  The  bushes 


should  be  sprayed  with  liver  of  sulphur 
at  the  rate  of  1  oz.  to  3  gallons  of  water. 
In  the  course  of  14  to  20  days  they  should 
be  sprayed  again  with  a  solution  of  1  oz. 
to  2  gallons  of  water.  The  leaflet  may 


be  obtained  from  the  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Fisheries,  4,  Whitehall  Place, 
London,  S.W.,  and  it  is  not  necessary 
even  to  stamp  the  envelope  in  making  the 
enquiry  for  it. 


R  Jiapdsome  Yellow  Ltily. 


Lilium  monadelphum  szovitzianum. 


The  typical  form  of  this  Lily  is  com¬ 
paratively  rare  in  gardens,  but  the  variety 
here  illustrated  is  by  no  means  rare  in 
gardens,  nor  is  it  difficult  to  cultivate: 
The  flowers  droop  on  their  stalks  and  the 
segments  are  rolled  backwards  much  in 
the  same  way  as  those  of  L.  Martagon, 
but  the  tube  is  longer  than  in  the  typical 
form  of  the  section  to  which  it  belongs. 
The  whole  of  the  flower  is  a  clear,  soft 
yellow  of  great  substance,  and  there  is  a 
patch  of  claret  colour  at  the  base  of  the 
tube  outside.  The  face  is  finely  speckled 
with  brownish  purple.  By  these  char¬ 
acters  it  may  be  generally  recognised. 

Those  who  would  cultivate  this  Lily 


should  plant  it  in  a  bed  of  Rhododen¬ 
drons,  where  peat  has  been  used  in  which 
to  plant  them.  Failing  this  a  sheltered 
position  among  other  shrubs  should  be  se¬ 
lected  and  a  hole  taken  out  large  enough 
to  hold  a  good  clump  of  this  Lily.  The 
shrubs  should  not  be  too  high,  but  jusl 
sufficient  to  shade  the  ground  and  keep 
it  cool  during  the  summer  months.  In 
a  season  like  the  present  shelter  is  more 
necessary  than  shade,  but  we  cannot  al 
ways  calculate  upon  a  wet  season.  Con 
sequently  the  planter  would  do  well  tt 
follow  the  instructions  above  given. 

It  may  sometimes  happen  that  a  bed  01 
the  shady  side  of  a  tall  tree  is  at  com 
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maud,  and  in  such  cases  it  would  be  un¬ 
necessary  to  have  even  shrubs  in  the  bed 
if  the  tree  is  at  sufficient  distance  to 
afford  shade  during  the  heat  of  the  day, 
and  yet  be  sufficiently  far  away  from  the 
bed  not  to  spoil  it  with  roots.  Such  a 
situation  would  be  admirable,  as  the 
plant  would  get  an  abundance  of  light  at 
all  times  without  direct  sunshine  during 
the  middle  of  the  day.  It  is  not  averse 
to  sunshine,  however,  provided  the 
ground  about  the  roots  can  be  kept  cool. 
- - 

ffase 

}fas.  Siwasd,  }IUwU^, 

THE  PREMIER 

TEA  ROSE 
AT  REGENT’S  PARK. 

Judging  from  the  large  number  of  fine 
blooms  of  this  popular  Rose  to  be  seen 
in  the  stands  at  the  show  of  the  National 
Rose  Society  on  the  4th  inst. ,  the  season 
has  suited  it  admirably.  It  was  the  Pre¬ 
mier  Tea,  both  in  the  nurserymen’s  and 
amateurs’  classes,  so  that  at  least  two 
blooms  of  it  in  the  same  show  took  pre¬ 
mier  rank  for  size  and  quality.  Even 
under  ordinary  circumstances  the  bloom 
is  of  great  depth  and  of  a  beautiful  light 
shade  of  pink,  tinted  with  carmine.  The 
bloom  which  we  illustrate  was  in  the 
stand  of  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  and  Co.,  Cam¬ 
bridge. 

With  some  growers  this  variety  is  only 
of  moderate  vigour,  and  possibly  climate 
has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it.  In  any 
case  this  season  has  suited  it  admirably, 
and  enabled  the  large  blooms  to  come  to 
perfection.  It  was  put  into  commerce  in 
1899,  and  ever  since  then  it  has  been  con¬ 
stantly  present  on  the  exhibition  boards 
during  the  Rose  show  season.  The 
centre  is  highly  pointed  with  broad  outer 
petals,  usually  dropping  away  so  as  to 
show  this  centre.  Judging  from  the 
blooms  we  have  seen  this  year,  the  petals 
are  very  numerous  and  the  blooms  more 
bulky,  probably  as  a  result  of  the  extra 
rainfall.  Not  merely  is  it  an  exhibition 
Rose  but  the  plant  is  also  well  adapted 
for  cultivation  in  the  form  of  standards 
and  as  a  pot  plant  for  indoor  culture. 

- ♦♦♦ 

“  Summer  Holidays.” 

This  is  the  title  of  a  tastefully  got-up 
little  handbook  issued  by  the  Great  East¬ 
ern  Railway  Company.  The  text  is  sup,- 
plied  by  Mr.  Percy  Lindley,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  numerous  reproductions  of  photo¬ 
graphs  there  are  fifteen  full-page  fac¬ 
simile  water-colour  pictures,  excellently 
done,  as  well  as  many  reproductions  of 
pen  and  ink  drawings,  besides  useful 
maps.  Prominence  has  been  given  to 
some  less-known  districts  in  East  Anglia, 
and  to  the  country  between  the  Cromer 
coast  and  the  Norfolk  Broads.  A  de¬ 
scriptive  list  of  golf  links  to  be  found  in 
the  Eastern  counties,  and  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  list  of  hotels,  boarding  houses,  etc., 
adds  largely  to  the  value  of  this  dainty 
little  volume,  a  copy  of  which  should  be 
secured  by  everyone  who  contemplates 
holiday  making  in  this  beautiful  district 
of  England. 


Border  Carnations. 

The  chief  work  amongst  Border  Carna¬ 
tions  at  the  present  time  would  be  disbud¬ 
ding  where  necessary  or  desired,  tying  up 
the  stems  and  assisting  the  buds  of  large 
flowers  to  open  regularly.  Indeed,  if  this 
has  not  been  kept  well  in  hand  the  rain 
will  have  done  much  damage  by  this  time. 
Inspect  the  buds  of  seedlings  sown  a  year 
ago  and  mark  the  superior  varieties  for 
further  trial.  Single  and  worthless  seed¬ 
lings  may  be  pulled  up  at  once  to  leave 
more  room  for  those  that  are  left,  unless 
indeed  the  flowers  be  wanted  for  cutting. 
In  the  South  of  England  layering  will  have 
to  be  commenced  towards  the  end  of  the 
month  if  the  young  shoots  are  sufficiently 
advanced.  The  season  is,  however,  later 
than  usual,  and  it  would  be  unwise  to 
commence  before  the  stems  have  acquired 
a  certain  firmness.  Usually  the  shoots  are 
firm  enough  by  the  time  the  flowers  com¬ 
mence  to  fade. 

Show  Carnations. 

In  the  case  of  those  plants  which  have 
been  grown  for  the  last  few  months  in  the 
open  or  in  pots  it  will  be  time  to  move 
them  under  cover  when  the  flower-buds 
begin  to  show  colour.  For  show  purposes 
this  is  highly  necessary  to  protect  them 
against  the  unusually  heavy  rainfall  and 
wind.  The  plants  will  not  deteriorate 
during  the  time  they  are  housed  where  a 
proper  Carnation  house  is  at  command  as 


plenty  of  light  and  air  can  be  given  them. 
Those  who  still  resort  to  the  old  method 
of  placing  them  under  canvas  should  not 
do  so  till  they  are  actually  obliged,  and 
the  plants  should  be  removed  to  the  open 
again  whenever  the  flowers  cease  to  be 
effective.  As  the  buds  begin  to  open  the 
teeth  of  the  calyx  of  all  large  blooms 
should  be  carefully  folded  back  with 
pincers  to  enable  the  petals  to  ex¬ 
pand  regularly  without  splitting  the 
calyx.  Where  the  intention  is  to 
exhibit,  cards,  on  which  the  petals  are  to 
be  laid  out  when  the  blooms  are  being 
dressed  should  be  fixed.  The  careful 
exhibitor  will  also  select  the  blooms  that 
are  as  nearly  as  possible  of  equal  size  as 
they  are  most  effective  when  they  present 
an  even  appearance  on  the  show  boards. 
Tree  Carnations. 

The  latest  batches  of  this  class  of  Car¬ 
nation  to  be  propagated  should  now  be 
fit  for  re-potting.  Replace  the  plants  in 
the  house  until  they  have  become  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  fresh  compost.  This  is  all 
the  more  necessary'  in  seasons  like  the  pre¬ 
sent  when  we  are  liable  to  such  heavy 
downpours  of  rain.  If  this  were  saturated 
with  rain  the  young  shoots  would  have  a 
difficulty  in  penetrating  the  wet  and  com¬ 
pact  material.  Green  fly,  so  abundant 
at  present,  should  be  dislodged  from  the 
crowns  while  the  plants  are  being  taken 
in  hand  for  re-potting.  Tobacco  powder 
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dusted  in  the  crowns  is  a  splendid  anti¬ 
dote  against  aphides  which  hide  amongst 
the  unexpanded  leaves. 

Malmaison  Carnations. 

Repot  any  cuttings  which  may  have 
been  rooted  in  May,  because  if  they  were 
potted  off  as  soon  as  they  were  rooted  the 
roots  will  again  be  extending  round  the 
sides  of  the  pots.  This  frequent  shifting 
is  necessary  to  keep  the  plants  moving. 
The  present  is  a  splendid  time  to  get  a 
good  constitution  into  the  plants  by  keep¬ 
ing  them  close  to  the  glass  or  in  well- 
lighted  houses,  pits  or  frames,  and  abun¬ 
dance  of  air  should  be  given  at  all  times 
and  allowance  made  for  free  passage  of  it 
through  the  structures  in  which  the  Car¬ 
nations  are  housed. 

Marguerite  Carnations. 

The  early  batches  of  this  class  of  Car¬ 
nation  are  now  pushing  up  their  flower 
stems,  and  should  receive  timely  staking 
before  they  get  twisted  and  bent  by  the 
heavy  rains. 

American  Carnations. 

In  the  habit  of  growth  there  are  two 
types  of  American  Carnations,  namely, 
those  with  loose,  free-growing  stems  and 
long  joints,  and  those  of  a  slow-growing 
character,  with  very  short  spaces  between 
the  leaves.  The  latter  must  not  be  so  fre¬ 
quently  stopped  as  the  free-growing  ones, 
otherwise  they  take  a  long  time  to  re¬ 
cover  themselves  and  develop  fresh 
growth.  Indeed  they  should  not  be 
stopped  after  this  month,  and  the  same 
applies  to  those  varieties  which  are  natur¬ 
ally  late.  When  about  a  dozen  stems  or 
so  have  been  secured  on  even  the  freest 
growing  varieties  they  should  be  allowed 
to  develop  naturally,  and  the  slow-grow¬ 
ing  ones  should  certainly  not  be  stopped 
after  the  end  of  this  month.  J.  D.  F.  W. 
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Notices. 

Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons. 

WTebb’s  stand  at  the  recent  show  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England 
was  every  way  worthy  of  the  great  reputa¬ 
tion  of  this  firm.  In  addition  to  a  grand 
exhibit  of  agricultural  seeds,  roots,  grasses 
and  cereals,  Webb’s  vegetable  and  flower 
seeds  were  represented  by  a  magnificent 
exhibit  of  Webb’s  Excelsior  Gloxinia, 
Webb’s  Liliums,  and  Webb’s  Large 
flowering  Sweet  Peas,  the  masses  of  bloom 
and  beauty  and  diversity  of  the  colours 
presenting  a  gorgeous  sight.  Webb's 
Tomatos,  in  pots,  and  Wrebb’s  Cucumbers, 
Melons,  Carrots,  Cauliflowers,  Peas, 
Onions,  etc.,  also  attracted  considerable 
attention. 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons. 

In  addition,  of  course,  to  a  large  and 
comprehensive  exhibit  of  agricultural 
seeds,  roots,  etc.,  staged  by  Messrs.  Sut¬ 
ton  and  Sons  at  Lincoln  recently  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety’s  Show,  a  brilliant  display  of  Cine¬ 
rarias,  Begonias,  and  other  flowers  illu¬ 
strated  another  department  of  this  great 
seed  business.  The  flowers  formed  a  bril¬ 
liant  centre  piece,  the  beauty  of  which 
was  enhanced  by  its  bank  of  velvety  turf 
grown  from  Sutton’s  grass  seeds.  There 
was  also  an  attractive  show  of  cut  flowers, 
embracing  English  and  Spanish  Irises, 
early-flowering  Gladioli,  Tritonias,  Lilies, 
etc.,  with  a  fine  batch  of  Sutton’s  Giant 
Mignonette. 


I  used  to  know  a  song  which  ran  :  “  Same 
old  bitter,  same  old  bun.”  I  am  strongly 
disposed  to  add  another  verse  :  “  Same  old 
weather,  same  old  wind.”  And  this  is  sum¬ 
mer  ;  at  least  the  almanack  declares  it  to  be 
so. 

I  need  not  say  any  more,  for  the  above 
few  words  fully  explain  my  feelings,  and  I 
venture  to  say  the  feelings  of  my  readers. 
Everyone  I  meet  seems  to  be  suffering  from 
“  that  tired  feeling,”  which  patent  medi¬ 
cine  people  talk  about. 

Sweet  Peas. 

In  my  notes  for  the  6th  inst.  I  said  I 
hoped  to  have  a  few  Sweet  Peas  by  that 
date.  I  did,  just  three  sprays,  the  top  buds 
of  which  were  only  half  expanded.  Still  it 
is  comforting  to  be  able  to  say  that  the 
plants  are  growing  slowly,  yet  surely.  As 
Mr.  Drayson  recently  remarked,  the  plants 
have  made  very  rank  growth  everywhere, 
and  the  foliage  and  haulm  of  some  sorts  is 
of  tremendous  size.  At  the  moment  of  writ¬ 
ing  the  great  show  is  some  days  ahead,  but 
it  will  surprise  me  if  there  is  any  great 
change  in  the  list  of  prize  winners.  The 
work  among  Sweet  Peas  does  not  call  for 
any  great  amount  of  time.  Flowers  must  be 
constantly  cut,  and  if  the  growth  is  becom¬ 
ing  too  thick  it  is  advisable  to  cut  away 
some  of  the  weaker  stuff.  Crowded  growths 
cause  a  general  weakness  of  the  plants,  for 
the  stems  become  drawn  and  thin,  owing  to 
lack  of  air  and  light. 

Disbudding  Roses. 

Roses,  like  Sweet  Peas,  only  need  atten¬ 
tion  in  the  way  of  removing  dying  flowers 
and  disbudding:  A  sharp  look  out  should 
be  kept  for  rust  or  spot  'disease,  and  steps 
taken  to  check  it  if  it  appears.  By  dis¬ 
budding  I  do  not  refer  to  flower  buds  alone, 
but  growth  buds  also.  Well  established 
plants  send  up  more  shoots  than  are  de¬ 
sirable.  Too  many  shoots  mean  poor  flowers 
with  little  or  no  stem.  Of  course  the  gene¬ 
ral  run  of  the  garden  or  decorative  Roses 
require  no  disbudding,  iffcir  nothing  will 
make  a  Rose  like  Grus  an  Teplitz  produce 
flowers  equalling  Duke  of  Edinburgh. 
There  is  one  point  about  Grus  an  Teplitz 
that  makes  it  particularly  desirable,  and 
that  is  its  lovely  perfume.  “  It  is  the 
sweetest  Rose  that  blooms  ”  declared  one 
enthusiast  to  me.  Keep  the  hoe  constantly 
going  among  the  Roses,  and  give  liquid  if 
needed.  Up  to  the  present  I  have  not  had  to 
fall  back  on  the  water  can.  Rain  has  been 
far  too  frequent. 

Carnations. 

All  Carnations  that  have  made  sufficient 
growth  should  be  layered  as  soon  as  possible. 
Some  people  imagine  that  layering  should 
not  be  done  until  flowering  is  nearly 
finished.  Take  no  account  of  flowering,  how¬ 
ever,  only  do  not  get  among  ithe  plants  too 
clumsily. 

Biennials. 

Wallflowers  and  Sweet  Williams  are  now 
in  first-rate  trim  for  pricking  out.  Allow 
four  or  five  inches  between  each  plant.  Set 
out  on  fairly  good  soil,  so  as  to  encourage 
good  growth’  Have  the  soil  firm  for  Wall¬ 
flowers,  or  they  tend  to  grow  soft,  and  are 
liable  to  suffer  badly  during  the  winter. 


All  other  perennial  and  biennial  seedlings 
should  be  given  similar  treatment  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Pansies. 

The  present  is  a  good  time  to  sow  a  good 
big  packet  of  Pansies,  as  they  will  ger¬ 
minate  quickly  and  make  nice  plants  for 
setting  out  in  the  autumn.  Do  not  risk  seed 
in  the  open  ground,  however.  A  box  is 
muoh  more  reliable. 

Antirrhinums. 

In  many  places  it  is  possible  to  winter 
Antirrhinums  outdoors.  It  is  rarely  that  I 
am  able  to  do  so,  but  in  sheltered  places 
summer-sown  seed  gives  grand  plants  for 
early  blooming.  Of  course  there  is  no  diffi¬ 
culty  about  keeping  the  plants  in  cold 
frames  during  the  winter.  A  good  strain 
sown  now  will  produce  first-rate  stuff  for 
pricking  out  later  on.  Sow  in  boxes,  as  the 
seed  is  small  and  slugs  are  partial  to  the 
seedlings. 

Violets. 

Violets  growing  in  their  summer  quarters 
need  not  a  little  attention.  Never  allow 
them  to  get  dry,  and  keep  the  ground  con¬ 
stantly  hoed.  Weeds  should  be  eradicated 
on  sight,  as  should  decaying  leaves  or 
runners. 

Primroses  and  Polyanthuses. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  divide  Polyanthus  and 
Primrose  roots,  but  do  not  set  out  in  a  very 
dry  situation.  It  is  a  surprising  thing  this 
season,  that  Primroses  are  making  a  second 
growth.'  Many  plants  .have  sent  up  flower 
spikes,  while  new  leaves  are  abundant.  I 
suppose  the  poor  things  think  it  is  spring 
just  coming. 

Pegging  Down  Bedding  Plants. 

Beds  and  borders  need  a  watchful  eye. 
Such  things  as  Verbenas,  Phloxes,  Ivy 
Geraniums,  etc.,  are  better  if  kept  pegged 
down.  By  so  doing  many  new  shoots  are 
induced  to  push  forth. 

Begonias. 

Begonias  have  rhade  excellent  growth  this 
season,  owing  to  the  moisture.  A  ‘little  more 
warmth  would  be  to  their  liking,  however. 
Keep  the  soil  well  stirred  and  give  liquid 
manure  frequently. 

Staking  and  Tying. 

Herbaceous  stuff  of  all  kinds  needs  fre¬ 
quent  staking  and  tying,  especially  the  tall 
growing  things.  Thin  out  some  of  the 
growths  of  Michaelmas  Daisies  and  the  like 
if  they  .are  at  all  crowded. 

Dahlias. 

Dahlias,  like  other  things,  are  all  behind, 
but  they  must  be  frequently  attended  to. 
Disbud  freely  if  good  flowers  are  wanted, 
and  cut  away  some  of  the  laterals  if  they 
tend  to  crowd. 

Clipping  Hedges. 

Hedges  are  getting  rather  straggly,  and 
the  shears  should  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
them.  Where  much  work  has  to  be  done  I 
strongly  recommend  the  Ridgway  clipper, 
which  cuts  on  the  same  principle  as  a  hay- 
cutting  machine.  It  is  a  most  rapid  work¬ 
ing  tool. 
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Gladioli. 

See  that  Gladioli  are  tied  up  as  soon  as 
the  spikes  are  out  of  the  sheath.  Liquid 
manure,  either  animal  or  artificial,  helps 
the  spikes  immensely. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

The  Pear  Midge. 

From  all  accounts  the  Pear  Midge  is  be¬ 
coming  a  great  scourge  in  many  places,  and 
all  Pear  growers  should  carefully  examine 
their  fruit  to  see  if  any  are  affected  with  the 
pest.  The  maggot  causes  the  fruits  to  fall 
very  early,  and  all  such  fruits  should  be 
gathered  up  at  once  and  burnt,  or  the  pest 
will  quickly  get  into  the  soil.  One  can 
recognise  infested  fruits  on  the  trees  by  their 
more  round  appearance.  The  colour,  too, 
tends  to  reddishness,  followed  by  a  black 
tinge.  Pick  off  all  doubtful  fruits  and  burn 
them.  The  ground  round  about  Midge  af¬ 
fected  trees  should  be  given  a  dose  of 
Vaporite.  Soot  or  kainit  also  has  some 
effect.  Keep  the  soil  well  heed,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  maggots  getting  too  comfortable. 

Continue  to  layer  Strawberries.  This  has 
been  a  shocking  season  for  this  fruit,  but  it 
is  hardly  likely  that  we  shall  have  another 
such  summer  for  awhile. 

Currants. 

Thoroughly  protect  Currant  bushes  if  late 
fruit  is  wanted.  Constantly  keep  the  hoe  at 
work,  as  it  will  save  much  watering,  apart 
from  checking  weed  growth. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Peas  and  Beans. 

Peas  seem  to  be  doing  as  well  as  anything 
this  season,  and  the  later  batches  should  be 
mulched  if  the  soil  tends  to  dry  out.  Beans 
will  pay  for  manure  liquid,  and  so  far  as 
I  have  seen  the  plants  need  something  to 
make  them  a  little  happier.  They  do  not 
at  all  appreciate  this  weather.  The  growth 
of  all  that  I  have  seen  is  stunted  and  lacks 
vigour. 

Tying  Celery. 

Celery  may  require  tying  in  some  places. 
A  little  earth  drawn  in  the  trenches  will  do 
no  harm  if  the  plants  are  strong.  Keep  the 
trenches  free  from  weeds. 

Pinching  Tomatos. 

Tomatos  must  be  constantly  tied  and 
pinched.  Outdoor  Tomatos  look  like  being 
a  failure  this  season  unless  we  get  a  quick 

change. 

Get  -Shallots  up  as  soon  as  fit,  and  dry 
them  off  in  a  shed  if  wet  weather  continues. 

Early  Potatos.  . 

All  early  Potatos  should  be  up  by  now, 
especially  if  Greens  are  planted  between 
the  rows. 

A  sowing  of  Lettuce  may  be  made.  It  is 
a  good  plan  to  sow  where  wanted,  thinning 
out  the  plants  later.  Pricked  out  Lettuce 
have  a  poor  chance  in  hot  weather.  A  good 
sowing  of  Turnips  should  be  made. 

Lose  no  time  in  sowing  Endive  for  winter 
use. 

Clear  away  all  rubbish,  and  use  the  hoe 
wherever  there  is  a  bare  spot  of  soil. 

“  Horti.” 


The  Amateur’s  Greenhouse. 

Cucumbers  in  Frames. 

Up  till  now  we  have  had  but  a  sorry 
time  for  these,  and  many  young  fruits  have 
fallen  a  prey  to  damp  and  mildew.  When 


the  sun  resolutely  refuses  to  shine,  and  the 
days  and  nights  are  as  cold  as  those  of 
late  June  and  early  July  were,  the  cultivator 
is  sorely  puzzled  as  to  the  amount  of  ventila¬ 
tion  to  give.  A  lot  of  air  given  lowers  the 
temperature  beyond  safety  point,  while  if 
none  is  given  damping  off  and  mildew  are 
sure  to  appear.  The  best  way  is  to  moderate 
the  watering  and  damping  down,  doing  the 
latter  but  once  a  day,  and  that  early  in  the 
morning.  If  a  nice  notch  of  air  is  given 
from  9  to  10  o’clock,  or  from  10  o’clock  till 
n,  stale  moisture  will  be  got  rid  of  and  the 
frame  and  foliage  dried  somewhat.  Then 
should  come  a  light  sprinkling  with  tepid 
water,  and  the  frame  should  be  closed  until 
the  next  morning.  Of  course,  on  hot,  sunny 
days  more  air  and  more  damping  down 
should  be  given.  The  Cucumber  is  very 
largely  composed  of  water,  and  cannot  well 
have  too  much  in  real  hot,  sunny  weather. 


Shading  and  Ventilating. 

Treatment  of  the  Cucumber  frame  sug¬ 
gests  a  few  words  on  shading  and  ventilat¬ 
ing  the  greenhouse.  Up  till  the  time  of 
writing  permanent  shading  has  been  worse 
than  useless,  and  those  growers  who  forgot 
to  put  any  adhesive  material  in  the  shading 
wash  have  certainly  had  the  laugh  so  far. 
In  such  weather  as  characterised  June  I 
would  nail  up  or  lock  up  every  greenhouse 
blind,  for  they  certainly  have  not  been 
needed.  It  is  useless  Shading  a  house  just 
because  the  season  happens  to  be  summer ; 
wait  until  the  sun  gets  well  on  the  house, 
and  then,  and  then  only,  run  the  blinds 
down.  Ventilation  is  different.  Plants  kept 
in  a  close  house  in  dull  weather  become 
elongated  and  weak,  therefore  air  should  be 
freely  given.  If  this  lowers  the  temperature 
toe  much,  keep  a  little  fire  going ;  but  it 
should  not  be  overlooked  that  a  low  tempera¬ 
ture,  with  plenty  of  air,  prolongs  the  flower¬ 
ing  period  of  many  plants. 


Fuchsias  for  Autumn. 

Young  plants  being  grown  on  for  autumn 
blooming  should  now  be  finally  pinched, 
taking  off  the  tips  of  the  shoots  in  such  a 
manner  that  a  well  balanced  plant  is  se¬ 
cured.  When  starting  to  grow  again  after 
pinching,  they  may  be  repotted  if  the  soil 
shows  signs  of  exhaustion,  or  if  -large  plants 
are  wanted.  It  will,  however,  generally  be 
found  that  by  generous  feeding  the  plants 
will  do  excellently  in  their  present  pots, 
provided  these  are  5m.  or  6in.  in  diameter. 
Fuchsias  should  be  given  the  shady  side  of 
the  house,  allowing  such  things  as  Gera¬ 
niums,  Petunias  and  Begonias  to  have  the 
sunnier  positions.  Keep  the  syringe  going 
in  sunny  weather  to  keep  thrips  at  bay. 
Peaches  and  Red  Spider. 

In  spite  of  the  wet  weather  red  spider 
has  appeared  in  several  Peach  houses,  and  as 
it  is  now  too  late  to  clear  off  the  pest  by 
syringing,  other  means  must  be  resorted  to. 
Of  these,  the  simplest  and  best  that  I  know 


She  as  landscape 

Sas&mss. 

The  taste  of  the  English  in  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  land,  and  in  what  is  called 
landsca-pe  gardening,  is  unrivalled. 
They  have  studied  nature  intently, 
and  discovered  an  exquisite  sense  of 
her  beautiful  forms  and  harmonious 
combinations.  These  charms,  which  in 
other  countries  she  lavishes  in  _ wild 
solitudes,  are  here  assembled  to  round 
the  haunts  of  domestic  life.  They  seem 
to  have  caught  her  coy  and  furtive 
graces,  and  spread  them  like  witchery 
about  their  rural  abodes. 

Washington  Irving. 


is  to  sprinkle  a  layer  of  soot  along  the  bor¬ 
der,  on  the  soil,  while  the  Peaches  are 
ripening.  Sulphuring  the  pipes  sometimes 
checks  the  pest,  but  is  not  infallible.  An¬ 
other  plan  is  to  pick  off  and  burn  the  worst 
affected  leaves;  but  nothing  like  defoliation 
of  the  tree  should  be  practised. 

Tomatos  in  Fruit. 

I  have  found  superphosphate  of  lime  to  be 
an  excellent  food  for  Tomatos  in  fruit;  it 
may  be  used  either  in  dry  or  liquid  form.  I 
can  especially  recommend  this  to  amateurs, 
who  1  know,  from  past  experience,  can 
rarely  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  a  mere  pinch 
of  artificial  manure  such  as  many  manufac¬ 
turers  advise.  However,  they  may  give  a 
good  teaspoonful  of  superphosphate  to  each 
9m.  pot  twice  a  week  without  harm,  and  if 
nitrogen  is  forthcoming  from  animal  liquid 
manure  or  soot  water  the  plants  will  make 
astonishing  progress.  If  used  in  a  liquid 
form  it  pays  to  give  a  fair  price  for  super, 
as  the  low  and  cheap  grades  contain  a  rare 
lot  of  insoluble  material.  From  1  oz.  to 
2  oz.  per  gallon  of  water  may  be  used,  after 
a  good  stirring  with  a  stick. 

Cinerarias. 

These  must  now  be  kept  cool  and  moist, 
sunshine  and  a  hot,  dry  atmosphere  retard¬ 
ing  growth  and  bringing  about  insect  at¬ 
tacks.  A  cold  frame  facing  north  or  east  is 
the  place  for  them ;  they  should  be  stood 
on  a  bed  of  ashes,  and  have  air  in  abund¬ 
ance.  Watch  should  be  kept  for  dirty, 
whitish  stripes  or  streaks  on  the  leaf. 
These  show  the  work  of  the  leaf-mining 
maggot,  and  the  pest  may  generally  be 
killed  by  pinching  the  lower  end  of  a  streak 
between  the  thumb  and  finger. 

Acalyphas. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  my  amateur  readers 
grow  Acalyphas?  The  name  has  an  uncouth 
sound,  but  the  plants  themselves  are  far 
from  uncouth ;  indeed,  they  are  among  the 
very  handsomest  of  foliage  plants.  Readers 
who  live  near  Regent’s  Park  should  note  the 
fine  effect  obtained  in  the  beds  there  by  the 
use  of  Acalyphas.  My  object  in  referring  to 
them  now  is  to  point  out  that  strong,  well- 
coloured  tops  of  shoots  inserted  now  singly 
in  small  pots  3m .  or  3^in .  will  strike  with¬ 
out  trouble,  and  give  glorious  autumn  stuff. 
When  well  rooted  they  should  be  transferred, 
to  4^in.  pots  '  kept  well  syringed  and 
watered,  and  allowed  all  the  sun  possible 
when  established.  They  will  make  splendid 
table  and  vase  plants  in  a  few  weeks  from 
striking.  Acalypha  macafeeana  and  A. 
musaica  are  two  beautiful  and  easily  grown 
sorts  to  purchase,  if  not  already  possessed. 

“  SUNNYSIDE.” 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

Deciduous  Calanthes. 

Plants  that  were  treated  as  advised  in  a 
previous  note  on  Calanthes  will  have  their 
growth  advanced  at  the  present  time  to  the 
stage  when  the  new  pseudo-bulbs  commence 
to  form.  It  is  at  this  stage  that  particular 
care  is  needed  in  the  treatment  of  the  plants. 
I  would  point  out  the  necessity  of  prevent¬ 
ing  accumulating  moisture  in  the  centre  of 
the  growth  at  the  present  stage,  drip  from 
the  roof,  careless  watering  or  syringing  of 
the  leaves  will  naturally  convey  moisture  to 
the  base,  where  it  has  no  possibility  of  es¬ 
cape  except  by  evaporation,  and  is  thus 
liable  to  become  stagnant  and  quickly  sub¬ 
jects  the  young  growth  to  injury,  and  with 
the  practically  sunless  season  growth  is  na¬ 
turally  sappy,  and  therefore  more  liable  to 
injury  than  would  be  the  case  with  more 
favourable  outside  conditions. 

Watering. 

The  plants  having  practically  filled  the 
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pots  with  roots,  and  growth  being  in  the 
state  when  they  require  the  greatest  sus¬ 
tenance,  care  must  be  observed  to  see  that 
the  plants  are  not  permitted  to  remain  in 
any  lengthened  period  in  a  dry  state.  In 
advising  as  to  how  plants  should  be 
watered,  I  feel  like  giving  particular  ad¬ 
vice,  and  if  that  advice  is  followed  to  the 
letter  such  is  liable  to  be  very  misleading, 
and  therefore  I  must  ask  our  readers  to 
read  what  we  have  to  say  and  then  par¬ 
ticularly  use  their  own  discretion.  The  rea¬ 
sonableness  of  this  will  be  apparent  if  I 
might  be  permitted  to  point  out  the  vastly 
different  and  varied  conditions  of  the  re¬ 
spective  situations  under  which  the  plants 
have  to  be  cultivated.  One  can  scarcely  ex¬ 
pect  that  plants  will  become  dry  so  quickly 
in  the  more  or  less  smoke-laden  areas  of 
large  towns  and  manufacturing  districts; 
then  again  we  have  the  exposed  and  shel¬ 
tered  positions  and  numerous  other  con¬ 
siderations  which  might  be  mentioned,  and 
such  items  are  best  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  man  on  the  spot,  who  if  he  has  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  plants  at  heart  will  certainly 
readily  acquire  that  which  is  likely  to  prove 
of  the  greatest  benefit  towards  the  successful 
culture  of  his  plants.  From  these  remarks 
it  will  be  seen  that  with  bright  and  drying 
conditions,  and  the  plants  practically  rcot 
bound,  they  may  require  water  daily,  or 
perhaps  even  twice  in  the  day.  With  duller 
surroundings  much  less  root  moisture  will 
suffice,  and  should  only  be  given  when  the 
plants  require  it. 

Shading. 

In  the  early  stages  of  growth  and  up  to 
the  stage  now  under  note,  the  foliage  of 
Calanthes  is  particularly  subject  to  injury 
from  strong  light,  and  therefore  need  strict 
protection  from  the  sun.  From  this  stage  up 
to  the  time  that  the  pseudo-bulb  reaches 
maturity,  the  light  should  be  gradually  in¬ 
creased  ;  this  will  not  only  harden  the 
foliage,  but  will  also  assist  the  ripening  of 
the  pseudo-bulbs  as  they  advance.  One 
frequently  sees  large  sappy  pseudo-bulbs 
producing  flowers  of  inferior  quality  caused 
from  the  want  of  proper  ripening  of  the 
pseudo-bulbs.  It  is  better  to  risk  the  ripen¬ 
ing  and  falling  off  of  the  leaves  than  to  try 
and  protect  the  foliage  at  the  cost  of  inferior 
colour  and  texture  of  the  flowers. 
Ventilation. 

Where  ample  moisture  can  be  provided  in 
the  atmosphere  during  the  daytime  I  con¬ 
sider  it  advisable  to  have  a  drier  atmosphere 
at  night,  particularly  as  the  season  advances 
and  the  growths  reach  maturity.  The  best 
way  to  reduce  the  atmospheric  moisture  is 
to  open,  with  discretion,  the  roof  ventilators 
the  last  thing  at  night,  closing  again  before 
damping  in  the  mornings.  With  the  use  of 
a  little  artificial  heat  the  atmosphere  is  thus 
retained  in  a  suitable  state. 

H.  J.  Chapman. 

- ♦+> - 

5ec?e\  domwissvoxvs  awd 
?smaUoi\. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the 
Secret  Commissions  and  Bribery  Preven¬ 
tion  League,  held  on  July  2nd  at  the  Lon¬ 
don  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Sir  Edward 
Fry  was  elected  as  first  president  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Earl  For- 
tescue,  Lord  Avebury,  Sir  W.  FI.  Holland, 
Sir  W.  Mather  and  Mr.  David  Howard 
were  elected  vice-presidents.  Mr.  David 
Howard,  who  presided,  was  able  to  report 
that  the  League  had  made  considerable 
progress,  and  was  obtaining  an  increas¬ 
ingly  influential  membership.  Mr.  R.  M. 
Leonard  having  been  recently  appointed 
secretary,  the  offices  of  the  League  have 
been  removed  now  to  3,  Oxford  Court, 
Cannon  Street,  London,  E.C. 


A - 

Late  Flowering 


Eremurus. 


Eremurus  Olgae. 


The  most  popular  species  of  Eremurus 
are  E.  himalaicus,  E.  robustus,  and  its 
variety  E.  r.  Elwesii.  They  flower  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  May  as  a  rule,  earlier 
or  later  according  to  the  season,  but  they 
do  not  endure  for  a  great  length  of  time, 
as  the  flowers  come  into  bloom  in  succes¬ 
sion  and  rapidly  fade  away.  Two  or 
more  species,  however,  prolong  the  dis¬ 
play  for  a  later  period,  even  into  July  of 
the  present  year. 


Eremurus  Olgae. 


The  subject  of  our  note,  E.  Olgae,  may 
be  considered  a  June  flowering  species, 
even  in  average  seasons.  We  call  at¬ 
tention  to  it  on  this  occasion  as  a  sub¬ 
ject  that  might  be  more  frequently 
utilised  for  the  purpose  of  crossing  with 
other  species  to  get  new  varieties  pos¬ 
sessed  of  distinct  colours  and  a  neat  habit 
of  growth.  The  accompanying  illustra¬ 
tion  represents  a  plant  5ft.  high,  show¬ 
ing  how  graceful  it  is. 

The  flowers  are  not  crowded  as  in  the 
more  popular  species,  but  are  distinctly 
spaced  along  the  stem.  They  are  nearly 
white,  with  a  brownish-green  midrib  to 
each  petal,  and  are  very  charming  when 
seen  in  the  mass.  This  colour  presents 
a  suspicion  of  similarity  to  E.  robustus, 
but  the  shade  is  not  pink.  The  leaves 
are  three-angled  and  arranged  in  a  neat 
tuft  around  the  base  of  the  stem,  and  do 
not  spread  loosely  over  the  ground  like 
the  large  leaves  of  the  species  just  noted. 
It  should  prove  useful  for  raising  new 
forms  by  cross-fertilisation.  Late  flower¬ 
ing  seedlings  should  be  the  result,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  neat  habit  and  stiff  stem 
that  is  self-supporting,  unless  the  wind 
happens  to  be  unusually  rough  during 
the  time  it  is  in  bloom. 


Horticultural  Societies’ 
Diary 

of  Forthcoming  Meetings. 
Abbreviations  used. 

A. — Association  \  H. — Horticultural 

Am. — Amateurs  j  M.I. — Mutual  Improve- 

Ohy. — Chrysanthemum  |  ment 

c.m. — Committee  meeting  t  m.m. — Monthly  meeting 

Oott. — Cottage  or  Cottagers  j  S. — Society 

D. — District  1  w.m. — Weekly  meeting 

G. — Gardening  or  gardener  1 

Thus  : — The  Templeton  G.  Am.  and  Cott.  M.I.H.S, 
Gardeners,  Amateurs’  and  Cottagers’  Mutual  Improve¬ 
ment  Horticultural  Society. 

JULY. 

22nd. — Horsforth  G.M.I.S.  (w.m.). 

23rd. — R.H.S.  (Exhibition  of  Flowers  and 
Fruit,  1  to  6  p.m.  Lecture  at 
3  p.m.  by  the  Hon.  Vicary  Gibbs, 
on  “Rose  Trees  and  Shrubs  in  the 
Open  Air”);  Tibshelf  FL,  H.  and 
Rose  S.  (Show). 

24th.- -Royal  Botanic  Society  of  London 
(Musical  Promenade  at  the 
Society’s  Gardens,  Regent’s  Park, 
3.30  to  6  o’clock;  Illuminated 
Evening  Fete,  8  to  11  p.m.); 

Cardiff  and  County  H.S.  (Show  at 
Cardiff,  2  days) ;  Crawley  and 
D.  G.M.I.A.  (Show);  Leatherhead 
H.S.  (Show) ;  National  Carnation 
and  Picotee  Society  (Southern  Divi¬ 
sion)  (Show  at  Royal  Horticultural 
Hall). 

25th. — Holdsworthy  H.S.  (Show);  Great 
Eastern  Railway  Employees 
(Southern  Division)  H.S.  (First 
annual  Show  at  the  G.  E.R. 
Mechanics  Institute,  Stratford) ; 
Southampton  R.H.S.  (m.m.); 
South  Shields  FL  and  H.S.  (m.m.); 
Lee,  Blackheath,  Lewisham  and 
West  Kent  H.S.  (m.m.). 

26th.— Halifax  H.S.  (Show). 

27th. — Lydney  H.  and  Cott.  G.S.  (Show); 

Leeds  Paxton  S.  (w.m.). 
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Hollapd  Park  plower  Show. 

THE  SUMMER  EXHIBITION 


The  great  summer  flower  show  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  was  held  in 
the  grounds  of  Holland  Park,  Kensington, 
on  the  9th  and  10th  insts.,  by  the  kind  per¬ 
mission  of  the  Dowager  Countess  of  II- 
chester.  The  opening  day  was  fine  till 
the  close,  though  there  was  very  little  sun¬ 
shine.  It  was  pleasantly  warm,  however, 
and  a  great  crowd  of  visitors  assembled 
during  the  afternoon.  The  show  itself  is 
the  finest  that  has  yet  been  held  in  the 
grounds  of  Holland  Park.  Roses  and 
hardy  herbaceous  plants  were  the  out¬ 
standing  features  of  it  by  comparison  with 
former  years.  Orchids,  tuberous  Be¬ 
gonias,  Ferns,  hardy  trees  and  shrubs 
were  also  of  high  quality.  Sundries  were 
also  more  than  usually  abundant. 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  had 
a  pavilion  of  their  own,  in  the  centre  of 
which  was  a  glass  case  filled  with  Glox¬ 
inias  and  tuberous  Begonias.  Every 
Gloxinia  shown  was  of  carefully  selected 
varieties  of  splendid  form  and  colour. 
On  the  grass  were  four  beds  of  Sutton's 
hybrid  strains  of  Nemesia,  laden  with 
flowers  in  every  shade  of  which  this  class 
of  plants  is  capable. 

Messrs.  George  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Maid¬ 
stone,  had  a  unique  group  of  fruit  trees 
in  pots,  including  Cherries,  Apples, 
Pears  and  Figs,  all  well  fruited,  the 
Cherries  being  ripe.  They  also  had  16 
dishes  of  last  year’s  Apples  still  in  a  fine 
state  of  preservation. 

Messrs.  J.  Carter  and  Co.,  High  Hol- 
born,  London,  had  a  tent  of  their  own  in 
the  grounds,  and  the  staging  was  occupied 
with  some  grandly  flowered  Gloxinias  in 
32  size  pots.  All  had  healthy  and  clean 
foliage.  They  also  had  a  group  of  tuber¬ 
ous  Begonias  in  pots,  the  varieties  being 
mostly  double.  Sweet  Peas  in  variety 
occupied  the  place  that  should  have  been 
filled  by  more  than  100  dishes  of  culinary 
l’ea;. 

Messrs.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate, 
London,  had  a  huge  group  of  herbaceous 
plants,  the  feature  of  which  was  Lilies, 
Irises,  Phloxes,  Delphiniums,  etc.,  in 
many  fine  varieties.  Campanulas,  early 
flowering  Gladioli,  and  Spiraeas  also 
figured  largely.  In  one  corner  was  a  Lily 
pond  surrounded  by  Japanese  Irises. 

Messrs.  R.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Colchester, 
had  a  very  large  group  of  Lilies  and  other 
herbaceous  plants,  together  with  a  Lily 
pond.  Very  fine  were  Lilium  giganteum, 
L.  monadelphum  szovitzianum,  L.  aura- 
turn,  L.  a.  rubro-vittatum,  L.  Hansoni, 
Eremurus  Olgae,  E.  Bungei,  and  others. 
Irises  in  great  variety,  including  Japanese 
varieties,  were  also  a  fine  feature  of  this 
gorgeous  array  of  hardy  plants,  which 
ran  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  central 
staging  of  the  big  tent. 

Messrs.  John  Peed  and  Son,  West  Nor¬ 
wood,  London,  set  up  a  fine  bank  of  well- 
coloured  Caladiums.  Notable  varieties 
for  colour  were  Silver  Queen,  Exquisite, 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  May  Archer,  Lady  Dor- 
rington,  etc.  They  were  backed  with 
Palms.  The)r  also  had  a  bank  of  Glox¬ 
inias  on  the  central  stage,  interspersed 
with  Asparagus,  and  backed  with  fine 
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plants  of  Cocos  wedeliana.  A  group  of 
Malmaison  Carnations  stood  by  tne  Cala¬ 
diums. 

Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  Richmond,  Surrey, 
had  an  extensive  exhibit  of  fine  foliage 
plants,  such  as  Palms,  Dracaenas,  Cala¬ 
diums,  Aralias,  Anthuriums,  and  other 
plants  of  that  class.  Very  finely  coloured 
were  such  Crotons  as  Lucy  and  Mrs.  H. 
Green,  with  long  slender  leaves. 

Messrs.  H.  B.  May  and  Sons,  Upper 
Edmonton,  set  up  a  group  of  120  varieties 
of  hardy  British  Ferns,  including  beauti¬ 
fully  crested  varieties  of  Scolopendriums, 
Osmundas,  Lady  Ferns,  Blechnums, 
Lastreas,  Asplenium,  Polystichum,  etc. 
The  new  Osmunda  Mayi  is  a  striking 
crested  variety,  totally  unlike  the  old 
crested  form  of  O.  regalis.  British  Ferns 
are  coming  into  vogue  again,  and  well 
deserve  it. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chel¬ 
sea,  had  a  beautiful  bank  of  Malmaison 
Carnations,  in  every  shade  of  colour. 
They  also  had  an  extensive  exhibit  of 
foliage  and  flowering  plants.  The  latter 
consisted  of  groups  of  Cannas,  Carna¬ 
tions,  greenhouse  hybrid  Rhododendrons, 
and  Orchids,  surrounded  by  Ferns, 
Marantas,  Crotons,  Aralias,  etc.  The 
group  had  a  rich  and  imposing  appear¬ 
ance.  They  had  an  extensive  group  of 
pot  plants  of  Roses  in  another  tent,  the 
plants  being  dwarf  and  well  flowered. 

Messrs.  Alexander  Dickson  and  Sons, 
Newtownards,  Co.  Down,  Ireland,  exhi¬ 
bited  a  highly  interestly  group  of  Roses, 
including  the  new  Mrs.  Munt.  They  also 
had  Dean  Hole,  Harry  Kirk,  Peggy  Moly- 
neux,  Lady  Helen  Vincent,  Souv.  of 
Stella  Gray,  and  Dorothy  Page  Roberts. 

Messrs.  R.  and  G.  Cuthbert,  Southgate, 
had  a  large  exhibit  of  Roses,  Hydrangeas, 
Lilies,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  and  other  sub¬ 
jects,  backed  with  Palms. 

Mr.  William  Iceton,  Putney  Park  Lane, 
Putney,  had  a  fine  group  of  Hydrangeas, 
Lilies,  and  Lily  of  the  Valley. 

J.  Bradshaw,  Esq.,  The  Grange, 
Southgate  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  G.  White- 
legg)  set  up  a  fine  group  of  hardy  herba¬ 
ceous  plants,  including  a  splendid  double 
white  Delphinium  seedling,  with  a  pale 
yellow  centre.  He  had  several  distinct 
groups  of  Delphiniums,  Lilies,  Campanu¬ 
las,  Heucheras,  Irises,  Astrantia  carnio- 
lica,  and  many  others.  The  Lilies  were 
quite  a  feature. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Artindale  and  Son,  Shef¬ 
field,  had  a  bold  group  of  herbaceous 
plants,  amongst  which  Gunneras  and 
other  foliage  plants  made  a  fine  contrast 
with  Lilies  and  other  flowering  plants. 

Messrs.  John  Laing  and  Sons,  Forest 
Hill,  set  up  a  bold  and  effective  group  of 
Caladiums  in  one  corner  of  the  big  tent. 
The  foliage  was  well  coloured. 

J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr. 
J.  Davis),  South  Woodford,  Essex,  had  an 
unique  group  of  Selaginellas,  including 
such  uncommon  ones  as  S.  Vogelii,  S. 
grandis,  S.  patula,  S.  serpens,  S.  Grif- 
fithii,  S.  schottiana,  S.  erythropus,  and 
many  others. 

Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  set  up 


a  splendid  group  of  Roses  in  the  big  tent, 
consisting  of  pillars,  standards,  baskets, 
and  other  devices,  the  latter  being  filled 
with  cut  flowers  in  the  freshest  condition. 
Very  fine  were  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Lady 
Battersea,  Mme.  Perney,  Frau  Karl 
Druschki,  etc. 

Mr.  H.  B.  May  also  had  a  splendid 
group  of  exotic  Ferns,  grandly  grown. 
Very  handsome  Ferns  were  Adiantum 
Fergusoni,  Nephrolepis  todeaoides,  like 
plumes  of  moss  of  a  light  green  shade, 
Lepicystis  sepulta,  Pteris  Summersii, 

D  avail  ia  mooreana,  Platycerium  alci- 
corne,  and  other  Stag's-horn  Ferns, 
Nephrolepis  exaltata  superba,  a  marvel 
of  cresting,  Asplenium  Neo-caledonia, 
and  many  others  too  numerous  to  men¬ 
tion. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  and  Son,  set  up 
a  splendid  group  of  Carnations  in  the  op¬ 
posite  corner  of  the  big  tent.  The  Mal- 
maisons  were  fine.  Roses  formed  a  beau¬ 
tiful  background. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Bull  and  Sons,  Chelsea, 
had  a  large  group  of  Palms,  Dracaenas, 
Caladiums,  Aralias,  and  other  fine 
foliage  plants. 

Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Al¬ 
bans,  had  an  extensive  group  of  Orchids, 
all  well  flowered.  Very  handsome  was 
Cattleya  Mossiae  reineckiana  excelsa,  with 
white  sepals  and  petals  and  a  richly 
coloured  lip.  C.  M.  Wageneri  Sander’s 
Var.  had  six  flowers.  A  rare  plant  was 
Oncidium  loxense.  One  of  the  richest 
and  darkest  of  the  Odontoglossums  we 
have  seen  was  0.  Emperor  of  India, 
blackish  purple,  netted  or  banded  with 
white. 

Mr.  Jeremiah  Colman  (gardener  Mr. 
W.  P.  Bound),  Gatton  Park,  Reigate, 
staged  a  large  group  of  Orchids,  includ-  ' 
ing  charming  pieces  of  Platyclinis  fili- 
formis,  like  golden  filigree,  Laeliocattleya 
Phoebe,  Brassocattleya  Mary,  Cypri- 
pedium  callosum  Sanderae,  Masdevallia 
muscosa,  etc. 

Messrs  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Heaton, 
Bradford,  also  had  a  fine  display  of  Or¬ 
chids,  including  Odontoglossum  crispo- 
harryanum,  Laeliocattleya  canhamiana 
Rosslyn,  Cattleya  Mendelii  mosaica,  a 
variegated  flower,  Odontoglossum  Phoebe, 
and  many  others.  The  green  Coelogyne 
pandurata  was  very  striking. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill 
Park,  Middlesex,  set  up  a  beautiful  col¬ 
lection  of  Malmaison  Carnations,  includ¬ 
ing  Blush,  Princess  of  Wales,  Calypso, 
Lady  Mary  Hope,  and  the  new  clear 
bright  yellow  Miss  Alexandra  James,  in 
plants  about  2  ft.-  high,  with  long  stout 
flower  stems.  It  is  the  best  true  yellow 
in  this  section.  They  also  had  a  group 
of  the  perpetual  or  American  race  of  Car¬ 
nations,  the  White  Lawson  being  fine. 
They  also  staged  a  group  of  Roses, 
Metrosideros  and  Figs.  Amongst  the 
Roses  the  new  Babv  Dorothy,  a  pretty 
pink,  and  very  dwarf  Polyantha  was  very 
noticeable.  (A  block  of  this  will  appear 
next  week.) 

Messrs.  Stanley  and  Co.,  Southgate, 
staged  a  group  of  Orchids,  chiefly  Cattleya 
Mendelii  and  C.  Mossiae  and  their 
varieties. 

R.  I.  Measures,  Esq.,  Camberwell,  had 
a  group  of  Orchids  and  insectivorous, 
such  as  Sarracenias,  Nepenthes,  Cephalo- 
tus  follicularis,  and  Drosera. 

Messrs.  H.  B.  May  and  Sons  also  staged 
a  collection  of  Pelargoniums,  Salvias,  Ver- 
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benas,  Heliotropes,  and  other  plants  of 
that  character. 

Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  had  a  fine  col¬ 
lection  of  Paeonies,  Delphiniums,  Irises, 
and  other  herbaceous  plants. 

On  the  central  staging  of  the  same  tent 
Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.  had  a  group 
of  Orchids,  such  as  Cattleyas,  Odonto- 
glossums,  Platyclinis  filifera,  etc. 

Mrs.  Ernest  Hills,  Redleaf,  Penshurst, 
had  a  group  of  Miltonia  vexillaria,  splen¬ 
didly  flowered. 

Messrs.  W.  Bull  and  Sons  exhibited 
Irises  and  early  flowering  Gladioli. 

Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.,  Braiswick 
Rose  Gardens,  Colchester,  set  up  a  group 
of  Roses,  including  Countess  of  Gosford, 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Irish  Glory,  Frau  Karl 
Druschki,  Mrs.  Peter  Blair,  etc. 

Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Slough,  had  Mal- 
maison  Carnations. 

The  Guildford  Hardy  Plant  Nursery  had 
a  group  of  herbaceous  plants. 

Sir  George  Faudel  Phillips,  Bart,  (gar¬ 
dener,  Mr.  Fitch),  Balls  Park,  Hertford, 
had  a  well  flowered  group  of  Malmaison 
Carnations. 

Messrs.  John  Peed  and  Son  had  a  group 
of  herbaceous  plants  in  another  tent. 

Miss  Hemus,  Upton-on-Severn,  had  a 
tasteful  group  of  Sweet  Peas. 

Messrs.  Laxton  Bros.,  Bedford,  had  a 
very  tempting  collection  of  Strawberries^ 
including  such  fine  varieties  as  Bedford 
Champion,  The  Laxton,  Gunton  Park, 
Mentmore  and  Royal  Sovereign. 

Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross, 
had  a  collection  of  Roses  in  baskets  and 
boxes,  including  Dora,  Earl  of  Warwick, 
David  R.  Williamson,  Dr.  Wm.  Gordon, 
etc. 

Messrs.  Merryweather  and  Sons,  South- 
well,  Notts,  had  a  collection  of  Roses,  La 
Progress,  Mrs.  Mawley,  Countess  of 
Derby,  and  Dean  Hole  being  fine. 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley, 
Sussex,  staged  herbaceous  and  alpine 
plants,  together  with  flowering  shrubs. 
Very  interesting  was  their  collection  of 
Sweet  Peas,  including  such  splendid 
varieties  as  Henry  Eckford,  Evelyn  Byatt, 
E.  J.  Castle,  King  Edward  VII.,  New 
Countess,  Agnes  Johnson,  Scarlet  Gem, 
Frank  Dolby,  Bolton's  Pink,  and  others 
in  the  front  rank  of  popularity.  All  were 
fresh  and  sweet. 

Mr.  Frank  Lilley,  St.  Peters,  Guernsey, 
had  a  large  collection  of  early  flowering 
Gladioli,  including  the  new  Queen  Alex¬ 
andra,  King  Edward  VII.,  and  Duchess 
of  Ilchester,  with  flowers  of  wonderful 
size. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  Devon, 
staged  Delphiniums,  Oriental  Poppies, 
and  Solanum  Wendlandii. 

Messrs.  R.  Veitch  and  Son,  Exeter,  had 
an  exhibit  of  the  hardy  Calceolaria 
Veitch’s  Hybrid  Golden  Glory. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  had  a  collection  of 
Japanese  Pigmy  trees,  including  Cupres- 
sus,  Maples,  Larches,  Thorns,  and  others. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Notcutt,  Woodbridge,  had  a 
group  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants  in  great 
variety. 

Messrs.  John  Laing  and  Sons  also 
staged  a  group  of  tuberous  Begonias. 
Very  fine  were  Mrs.  Moger,  Lady  Gren¬ 
fell,  W.  G.  Finlayson,  Miss  Willmott, 
Lady  Lichfield,  etc. 

Mr.  Charles  Turner  set  up  a  collection 
of  Roses  in  boxes  with  vases  behind. 

Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son,  Langport, 
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Somerset,  had  a  showy  collection  of 
Paeonies  and  Delphiniums,  C.  B.  Fry, 
Queen  Alexandra,  and  Kitty  Wardell 
being  handsome  Delphiniums. 

Mr.  John  Forbes,  Buccleuch  Nurseries, 
Hawick,  Scotland,  exhibited  a  collection 
of  Violas  and  Pansies  in  great  variety. 
Very  fine  Violas  were  Campbell  Banner- 
man,  Fred  Williams,  Bute  Yellow,  Ariel, 
and  Sir  Robert  Pullar.  They  also  had  a 
fine  array  of  Phloxes,  Pyrethrums  and 
Pentstemons.  Amongst  the  latter  were 
some  enormous  spikes  and  flowers  of 
James  Hamilton,  Monte  Christo,  Don 
Juan,  Jessie  Forbes,  Emile  Rodigas, 
Abydos  and  Hilda  Stevenson. 

Mr.  Chas.  W.  Breadmore,  Winchester, 
had  a  splendid  array  of  Sweet  Peas. 

Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Hardy  Plant  Farm, 
Enfield,  Middlesex,  had  an  extensive  ex¬ 
hibit  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants  and 
Water  Lilies.  Very  fine  were  the  Oriental 
Poppies,  Lilies,  Irises,  Erigerons,  Laced 
Pinks,  Campanulas,  Heucheras,  etc. 
Ostrowskia  magnifica  was  a  splendid 
Bellflower.  The  Water  Lilies  were  in  fine 
condition,  including  Nymphaea  marliacea 
carnea  and  Gladstoniana. 

Messrs.  E.  W.  King  and  Co.,  Cog- 
geshall,  Essex,  had  a  bright  display  of 
Sweet  Peas  in  the  freshest  condition. 

Hobbies,  Ltd.,  Dereham,  Norfolk,  had 
an  extensive  exhibit  of  Roses  in  the  form 
of  pillars,  standards,  cut  flowers,  etc. 
Very  fine  were  Lady  Gay,  Philadelphia, 
Dorothy  Perkins,  Hiawatha,  Anna 
Olivier,  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Homer, 
Bessie  Brown,  La  France,  etc. 

Messrs.  G.  Stark  and  Son,  Great  Ry- 
burgh,  Norfolk,  had  a  tastefully  arranged 
display  of  Sweet  Peas. 

Messrs.  Jarman  and  Co.,  Chard,  had 
some  fine  Roses  and  Centaurea,  The 
Bride,  The  Bridesmaid,  The  Bridegroom, 
and  Honeymoon,  belonging  to  a  new 
strain,  with  deeply  fringed  florets.  They 
are  very  handsome  indeed. 

Messrs.  Thomas  Rochford  and  Sons, 
Broxbourne,  Herts,  had  a  fine  group  of 
the  splendidly  divided  Nephrol  epis 
todeaoides. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley, 
had  a  unique  exhibit  of  Cannas,  all  well 
flowered. 

Messrs.  Bide  and  Sons,  Farnham, 
Surrey,  had  a  beautiful  exhibit  of  their 
new  Rose,  Queen  of  Spain,  a  very  double 
variety  with  nearly  200  petals  in  some  of 
the  blooms.  Mrs.  Sophie  Neate  is  an¬ 
other  new  variety  with  salmon  pink 
flowers. 

Mr.  Henry  Eckford,  Wem,  Salop,  had 
a  charming  group  of  Sweet  Peas  in  vases, 
including  such  leading  varieties  as  Henry 
Eckford,  Hon.  Mrs.  E.  Kenyon,  Countess 
Spencer,  John  Ingman,  Triumph,  Coun¬ 
tess  of  Cadogan,  Frank  Dolby,  Helen 
Lewis,  Dorothy  Eckford,  King  Edward 
VII.,  and  others  too  numerous  to  men¬ 
tion. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons  had  a  more  ex¬ 
tensive  group  of  pigmy  trees  in  another 
tent  on  both  sides  of  the  pathway.  Here 
also  was  their  extensive  group  of  hardy 
herbaceous  plants,  such  as  Delphiniums, 
early  flowering  Gladioli,  Ixias,  rock 
plants,  Lilies,  Water  Lilies,  Campanulas, 
Paeonies,  Irises,  etc. 

Mr.  Maurice  Prichard,  Christchurch, 
Hants,  also  had  an  extensive  group  of 
herbaceous  plants.  Very  fine  were  the 
Japanese  and  other  Irises,  Lilies,  Del- 
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phiniums,  Gaillardias,  Bellflowers,  and 
Alstroemerias. 

Messrs.  G.  and  A.  Clark,  Ltd.,  Dover, 
had  some  rockwork,  Water  Lilies,  Irises, 
Delphiniums,  Campanulas,  and  herba¬ 
ceous  plants  generally. 

Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath,  Wisbech,  staged 
Sweet  Peas,  Carnations,  Delphiniums, 
Paeonies,  and  Roses  in  the  cut  state,  the 
latter  being  very  fresh. 

Mr.  William  Robert  Chaplin  (late  Rum- 
sey),  Joynings  Nursery,  Waltham  Cross, 
staged  a  fine  collection  of  Roses,  in  bohes, 
vases,  and  Bamboo  stands. 

J.  A.  Young,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  H. 
Street),  Putney,  had  a  group  of  show  and 
regal  Pelargoniums,  and  another  of  Tree 
Carnations. 

Messrs.  Geo.  Jackman  and  Son,  Wok¬ 
ing,  set  up  a  large  group  of  herbaceous 
plants,  such  as  Lilies,  Irises,  Paeonies, 
etc.  They  also  had  a  collection  of  Roses. 

Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  Hardy  Plant  Nursery, 
Keston,  Kent,  had  an  extensive  collection 
of  herbaceous  and  alpine  plants. 
Paeonies,  Irises,  Campanulas,  and  Heu¬ 
cheras  were  conspicuous.  Alpine  plants 
included  Sedums,  Saxifrages,  Campanula 
pumila,  C.  garganica,  C.  pusilla,  and 
many  others.  Many  flowering  shrubs 
also  served  to  brighten  the  group. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Crane,  4,  Wooaview  Ter- 
tace,  Highgate,  London,  had  a  highly  in¬ 
teresting  display  of  Violas,  including  the 
miniature  strain. 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham, 
.Middlesex,  had  a  large  exhibit  of  hardy 
herbaceous  plants,  including  Paeonies, 
Campanulas,  Iceland  Poppies,  Heuchera 
sanguinea  grandiflora,  etc.  Their  Ameri¬ 
can  Carnations  were  also  fine. 

The  Misses  Hopkins,  Hillside  Nur¬ 
series,  Barming,  Maidstone,  staged  a  col¬ 
lection  of  herbaceous  and  alpine  plants. 

Several  splendid  groups  of  trees  and 
shrubs  were  arranged  on  the  grass  in  the 
open  air. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  had 
new  flowering  trees  and  shrubs,  and  a  fine 
mass  of  Sweet  Peas  in  pots. 

Messrs.  T.  Cripps  and  Son,  Ltd.,  Tun¬ 
bridge  Wells,  had  a  splendid  group  of 
Japanese  Maples. 

Mr.  L.  R.  Russell  had  a  unique  lot  of 
bush  and  standard  tree  Ivies,  beautifully 
coloured,  and  visible  from  a  great  dis¬ 
tance. 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons  had  a  per¬ 
gola  of  wooden  pillars  and  cross  ties 
covered  with  Clematis  and  other  climbers. 

Messrs.  W.  Fromow  and  Sons,  Chis¬ 
wick,  arranged  a  group  of  Japanese 
Maples  on  the  grass. 

(To  be  concluded.) 

- +++ - 

W-orthing  H.S. 

About  40  members  of  the  Worthing 
Horticultural  Society  and  their  friends 
had  an  enjoyable  outing  on  July'  3rd  to 
Leonardslee,  Horsham,  by  special  per¬ 
mission  of  Sir  E.  G.  Loder,  Bart. 
American  Association  of  Park  .Superinten¬ 
dents. 

The  date  of  the  annual  meeting  of  this 
Association,  to  be  held  at  Toronto,  has 
been  changed  to  August  15th,  16th,  and 
17th,  with  headquarters  at  Queen's  Hotel. 
The  business  meetings  will  be  held  in 
the  City  Hall.  Papers  and  discussions 
will  be  features  of  the  business  sessions, 
and  there  will  be  excursions  by  road  and 
boat. 
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Address :  The  Editor,  The  Gardening 
Vorld,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may 
over  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions 
hould  be  as  brief  as  -possible  and  written  on 
•ne  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a  separate  sheet 
>f  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make 
he  best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to 
repare  and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline 
’.rawing  or  plan  of  their  gardens ,  indicating 
he  position  of  beds  and  lawns,  the  charac- 


STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

2016.  Cyclamens  Not  Thriving. 

I  have  some  Cyclamens  which  I  have  in 
yin.  pots.  They  do  not  seem  to  do.  I 
hould  be  glad  of  a  few  hints  on  their  cul- 
ure.  (Grateful.) 

November  is  usually  the  month  in  which 
o  sow  Cyclamens,  but  if  you  have  not  a 
jreat  command  of  heat  you  could  commence 
1  month  earlier  by  sowing  in  October  in 
rots  or  pans  of  light  sandy  soil.  Space  the 
;eeds  about  one  inch  apart  each  way  and 
ust  press  them  into  the  soil,  covering  them 
ibout  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep.  Maintain 
i  temperature  of  55  to  60  degrees  at  night. 
As  soon  as  they  germinate,  keep  them  near 
:he  glass.  Indeed  the  pots  or  pans  might 
re  placed  on  a  shelf  at  once.  When  they 
lave  made  two  or  three  leaves  you  could 
irick  them  off  into  pots  or  seed  pans  about 
[t  ins.  apart  each  way  and  keep  them  grow- 
.ng  till  spring  by  maintaining  the  above 
.emperature  with  a  slight  rise  by  day.  When 
he  days  lengthen  and  become  warmer  they 
.vill  require  a  shift  into  3-in.  pots,  potting 
:hem  off  singly  and  keeping  them  close  to 
the.  glass,  with  plenty  of  air.  When  the 
weather  becomes  sufficiently  warm  the  pots 
may  be  stood  in  a  cold  frame,  continuing 
:he  treatment  we  have  just  mentioned,  and 
shading  the  glass  during  bright  weather. 
Attend  to  them  regularly  in  the  matter  of 
i.vatering.  By  July  they  should  be  ready  to 
.hift  into  5-in.  pots,  in  which  they  should 
lower,  though  if  the  plants  are  unusually 
large  you  could  put  the  best  ones  into  32 
size  pots.  The  compost  at  the  second  and 
:hird  potting  should  consist  of  equal  parts 
ff  loam  and  leaf-soil,  with  plenty  of  clean 
(silver  sand  to  make  it  porous.  The  corms 
hould  be  about  half-covered  with  soil, 
leaving  the  top  quite  clear  to  avoid  the 
lamping  of  the  flowers.  They  should  still 
be  kept  in  a  light  and  airy  place,  near  the 
glass,  with  plenty  of  air.  Give  a  liberal 
supply  of  water  when  they  are  making  pro¬ 
gress  in  fine  weather  and  syringe  the  plants 
in  the  morning  and  again  in  the  afternoon 
when  closing  the  frames  to  keep  the  foliage 
clean.  Indeed,  all  through  the  growing 
season  you  are  liable  to  be  tormented  with 
j  green  fly,  thrips  and  red  spider  upon  the 
foliage  unless  you  are  very  vigilant  in  keep¬ 
ing  them  down.  If  the  syringing  is  not  suf¬ 
ficient  you  should  let  the  foliage  get  dry 
and  lightly  fumigate  the  frame  before  leav¬ 
ing  off  work  in  the  evening.  A  good  plan 
against  red  spider  and  thrips  is  to  make  up 
a  solution  of  strong  soapsuds  and  take  the 


ter  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall;  posi¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  etc.  The 
north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  over¬ 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  It 
should  also  be  stated  whether  the  garden  is 
plat  or  on  a  declivity,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  marked.  Particulars  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soil  will  also  help  us  to  give 
satisfactory  replies.  When  such  plans  are 
received  they  will  be  carefully  piled,  with  the 
name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and  will  be 
consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an  enquiry 
is  sent. 


plants  in  the  hand  one  by  one  and  dip  the 
foliage  right  into  the  soapsuds  to  make  sure 
that  every  part  is  wetted.  If  you  follow 
out  these  directions  you  should  have  a  fine 
display  of  Cyclamens  commencing  about 
November.  Your  chief  difficulty  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  time  is  owing  to  the  lack  of  sunshine 
to  make  the  plants  grow,  unless,  indeed, 
they  may  be  infested  by  some  of  the  above- 
mentioned  pests.  This  you  should  see  to. 
You  should  also  make  sure  that  the  compost 
is  not  too  heavy  by  containing  too  much 
loam  and  not  pressed  too  firmly  in  the  pots. 


FERNS. 

2017.  Maidenhair'  Turning-  Brown. 

I  shall  be  very  glad  if  you  will  kindly 
tell  me  -the  cause  of  the  enclosed  Maiden¬ 
hair  Fern  turning  brown.  I  have  a  Grape 
Vine  in  my  house  that  contracted  mildew  and 
I  have  been  using  sulphur.  Do  you  think 
it  would  be  through  the  fumes?  (Grate¬ 
ful.) 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the  Maidenhair 
Fern  has  been  browned  by  the  sulphur  fumes 
in  the  house.  This  is  more  likely  to  hap¬ 
pen  if  the  Ferns  are  wet  at  the  time,  and  in 
any  case  various  kinds  of  fumes  will  spoil 
the  fronds  of  Maidenhair  Ferns,  especially 
when  they  are  still  young.  Sulphur  fumes 
from  a  furnace  or  stove  will  also  destroy 
them  in  a  short  time.  Nicotine  fumes  in 
various  forms  will  also  bring  about  the  same 
evil.  The  best  plan  to  avoid  it  is  to  shift 
the  Maidenhairs  into  another  house  when 
about  to  fumigate,  putting  them  back  the 
next  day. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

2018.  Is  Bridal  Wreath  Hardy? 

A  friend  showed  me  some  Bridal  Wreath 
which  he  had  grown  out  of  doors  and 
flowered.  It  was  not  the  common  one,  but 
a  pink  variety.  Is  it  known  to  be  hardy 
in  this  country?  I  never  heard  of  it  be¬ 
fore.  We  grow  the  white  one  in  the  green-, 
house.  (H.  Pollard,  Pembroke.) 

There  are  two  pink  species  and  one  of 
them  is  hardy  in  most  parts  of  this  country, 
provided  it  is  planted  in  w^ell-drained  soil. 
This  one  is  Francoa  append iculata.  The 
Bridal  Wreath  proper  (F.  ramosa)  is  more 
properly  a  greenhouse  plant  in  most  parts 
of  the  country,  though  it  will  succeed  in 
the  more  favoured  parts  where  the  climate 
is  mild  during  winter.  On  the  sea-shore  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  it  may  be,  and 


is,  often  grown  like  a  border  plant  in  the 
garden.  Your  best  plan  would  be  to  make 
an  experiment  in  your  locality  by  putting 
out  a  plant  or  two  in  spring  to  let  it  get 
established  before  winter. 

2019.  Propagating  Anchusa  italica. 

I  have  a  very  fine  plant  of  Anchusa  italica 
(Dropmore  variety)  which  has  flowered 
splendidly.  It  has  thrown  up  five  spikes 
about  5  ft.  high.  It  appears  to  be  seeding 
well.  Will  you  please  tell  me  the  best  way 
to  propagate  this.  If  by  seed,  when  is  the 
best  time  to  sow  and  should  it  be  in  a  frame 
or  the  open.  Are  the  seedlings  likely  to 
come  true?  (Chixgford,  Essex.) 

The  principal  and  best  way  of  propagating 
this  plant  is  by  seeds.  These  should  be 
sown  in  light  sandy  soil,  either  some  time 
in  March,  and  when  the  seedlings  are  fit 
to  handle  prick  them  off  into  boxes,  planting 
them  out  some  time  in  May.  Another  way 
is  to  sow  the  seeds  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe 
so  as  to  get  the  plants  some  size  this  au¬ 
tumn,  and  you  may  be  able  to  get  them  into 
bloom  next  year.  In  any  case  the  plants 
will  be  larger  than  those  sown  in  March. 
Seeds  of  this  kind  are  better  sown  in  boxes 
or  seed  pans  under  glass  rather  than  in  the 
open  as  they  are  so  liable  to  mishap  when 
put  into  the  open  ground.  We  should  pre¬ 
sume  that  a  fair  amount  of  the  seedlings 
would  come  true  to  character  so  that  when 
they  come  into  bloom  you  can  mark  the  best 
and  select  seeds  from  them  only.  We  pre¬ 
sume  that  your  variety  merely  differs  from 
the  ordinary  one  in  the  size  of  the  flowers, 
and  that  might  be  due  largely  to  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  the  soil  in  which  they  are  planted. 
In  any  case  a  selection  of  the  best  will  give 
you  a  fair  supply  of  good  forms. 

2020.  Lobelia  Kathleen  Mallard. 

Your  correspondent,  D.  V.  E.,  states  in 

the  July  6th  issue  of  The  Gardening  \\  orld 
that  whereas  the  above-named  plant  could 
only,  be  purchased  last  year-  at  6d.  per  plant, 
it  can  be  had  this  year  for  is.  per  dozen 
plants.  As  the  leading  growers  are  to-day 
asking  is.  each  for  these  plants,  and  quite 
small  ones  too,  I  should  be  most  pleased  to 
know  where  your  correspondent  can  pur¬ 
chase  at  the  reduced  rate  he  mentions.  (R. 
S.,  London,  S.E.) 

We  are  surprised  that  your  nurseryman 
is  charging  so  much  for  Lobelia  Kathleen 
Mallard  as  it  is  easy  enough  to  propagate 
and  has  now  been  sufficiently  long  on  the 
market  for  most  people  who  deal  in  these 
things  to  get  hold  of  it.  On  looking  over 
some  of  the  lists  of  bedding  plants  we  find 
that  one  dealer  offers  it  at  2s.  6d.  per  dozen, 
which  would  mean  2^d.  per  plant.  Another 
dealer  offers  it  at  2s.  per  dozen  in  the  nur¬ 
sery  or  2d.  per  plant,  with  3d.  extra  when 
to  be  sent  by  post.  We  think  there  is  some 
misconception  with  regard  to  the  value  of 
this  plant  unless  you  have  misread  the  quo¬ 
tations  of  your  nurseryman. 

2021.  Verbenas  Not  Making  Progress. 

I  am  anxious  to  show  some  Verbenas  on 
August  2 1  st  and  shall  be  much  obliged  if 
you  will  help  me.  They  have  now  been 
planted  out  for  six  weeks,  but  do  not  make 
so  much  progress  as  I  should  like.  Should 
I  take  off  all  buds  for  the  present  till  the 
plants  grow  larger  and  stronger?  Should 
I  use  weak  liquid  manure  (Fertility)  once  a 
week  ?  The  flowers  seem  to  come  out  better 
in  water  if  gathered  when  only  four  or  five 
are  out  on  a  truss.  Is  this  right,  or  is  the 
flower  apt  to  lose  colour?  (M.,  Sussex.) 

We  should  not  advise  you  to  take  off  any 
buds  after  this  date  because  if  the  weather 
continues  relatively  cold,  windy  and  wet  the 
chances  are  that  you  would  have  no  flowers 
at  all.  In  order  to  get  the  plants  to  grow 
larger  you  can  take  off  those  trusses  which 
have  expanded  flowers  or  are  on  the  point 
of  expansion,  but  we  should  not  take  off 
any  of  the  trusses  which  are  younger  than 
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that.  It  will  merely  give  the  plants  a  little 
temporary  assistance,  after  which  it  would 
be  better  to  have  a  truss  or  two  that  is  too 
old  than  no  open  flowers  at  all.  All  green¬ 
house  and  hothouse  plants  which  have  been 
used  for  bedding  this  year  have  been  mak¬ 
ing  very  little  progress,  so  that  you  are  not 
alone  in  this  respect.  The  low  temperature 
and  the  lack  of  sunshine  are  responsible  for 
the  lack  of  progress.  You  can  use  liquid 
manure  once  a  week  till  close  upon  the  time 
of  the  show,  and  use  it  weak  rather  than 
strong.  In  cutting  flowers  and  placing 
them  in  water  they  come  out  better  because 
they  are  sheltered  from  the  wind  and  the 
temperature  may  be  a  few  degrees  higher 
in  the  house.  If  you  keep  the  flowers  near 
the  glass  the  colour  ought  to  be  as  dark  or 
nearly  so  as  out  of  doors.  It  is  largely  a 
question  of  light,  though  'different  flowers 
vary  in  this  respect.  You  can  forward  some 
of  the  flowers  in  water  if  they  happen  to  be 
late,  two  or  three  days  before  the  shew. 


ROSES. 

20  2  2.  Rose  Petals  Eaten. 

Several  of  my  Rose  trees  are  flowering 
well,  but  something  appears  to  be  eating  the 
petals  after  they  are  open.  I  cannot  find 
anything.  Is  it  likely  to  be  caterpillars  or 
earwigs,  which  cut  holes  in  the  blooms  of 
Dahlias?  Any  hints  you  can  give  me  would 
be  much  appreciated.  (D.  Gibson,  Suffolk.) 

In  the  absence  of  the  culprit  it  is  some¬ 
times  difficult  to  say  what  has  been  doing 
the  damage,  but  it  may  not  be  an  insect  at 
all.  The  wind  on  many  occasions  this  year 
has  been  very  boisterous,  and  Roses,  above 
all  things,  suffer  immensely  when  it  is 
windy.  The  branches,  being  furnished  with 
thorns,  are  blown  about  by  the  wind  and  not 
only  tear  and  pierce  the  blooms,  but  also 
the  leaves.  You  would  find  this  for  your¬ 
self  on  a  windy  day  if  you  were  to  make  ob¬ 
servations  and  take  hold  of  some  of  the  long 
branches  in  your  hand  while  the  wind  is 
beating  them  about,  and  you  will  see  what 
effect  the  thorns  have  when  such  is  the  case. 
As  a  precaution  you  can  stake  the  long  ram¬ 
pant  shoots  that  are  likely  to  be  blown 
against  the  blooms  and  tie  them  up  firmly. 
This  might  be  done  while  the  blooms  are 
still  being  produced,  after  which  the  stakes 
could  be  removed  if  unsightly. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

2023.  Transplanting  Rhododendrons. 

I  have  some  Rhododendrons  about  2  or 
3  ft.  high  which  are  in  the  way  in  altering 
a  border  at  the  lower  end  of  the  garden. 
Is  it  possible  to  transplant  them  with  safety 
at  this  season  of  the  year.  They  are  good 
plants,  though  only  of  small  size.  (Alex. 
Wilson,  Lines.) 

Rhododendrons,  if  planted  in  anything 
like  a  suitable  soil,  may  practically  be 
lifted  at  any  time  of  the  year.  Such  a  soil 
should  consist  chiefly  of  peat  or  leaf  mould. 
If  a  trench  is  taken  out  around  the  plant, 
say,  about  2  ft.  from  the  stem,  you  can  lift 
each  bush  with  a  ball  of  soil.  If  there  is 
any  danger  of  the  soil  falling  away  you 
could  put  a  mat  round  it  to  hold  it  together. 
Get  ready  the  holes  in  the  new  site  before 
you  commence  lifting  them  so  that  all  may 
be  in  readiness.  You  can  then  lift  the 
plants,  putting  them  in  position  and  sur¬ 
rounding  the  ball  of  soil  with  fresh  material 
consisting  of  peat  or  mostly  so.  Make  this 
firm  and  give  it  a  good  watering.  You  can 
afterwards  fill  in  the  hole,  leaving  a  little 
basin  round  the  plant  for  water  if  the 
weather  should  prove  dry.  The  foliage 
should  also  be  syringed  occasionally  in  dry 
weather. 
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VEGETABLES. 

2024.  Round  Potatos  for  Exhibition. 

I  shall  feel  obliged  if  you  will  kindly 
tell  me  if  the  following  named  Potatos  are 
guaranteed  round  for  exhibition  : — Windsor 
Castle,  Epicure,  Carters’  Snowdrop,  British 
Queen,  Scottish  Triumph,  The  Factor  and 
Up-to-date.  Which  would  you  advise  for 
the  best  six  for  showing?  (Grateful.) 

The  first  two  you  mention  are  second  early 
round  white  Potatos.  Snowdrop  and  British 
Queen  are  second  early  white  kidneys. 
Scottish  Triumph  and  The  Factor  are  main- 
crop,  round  white  Potatos.  Up-to-date  is  a 
maincrop  white  kidney.  Most  of  these,  if 
not  all  of  them,  find  their  way  to  the  exhi¬ 
bition  table,  though  there  are  varieties 
which  are  more  often  employed  than  some 
of  them.  Popular  round  Potatos  for  exhi¬ 
bition  are  The  Factor,  Windsor  Castle, 
Abundance  and  Superlative.  The  Factor  is, 
of  course,  an  oval  round  Potato,  but  such 
are  highly  popular  at  most  exhibitions.  If 
you  require  coloured  varieties  you  may  use 
Adirondack,  pink  with  red  eyes  and  Edge- 
cote  Purple.  A  dark  violet  Potato  that  is 
popular  with  exhibitors  is  The  Dean,  which 
you  could  employ  instead  of  Edgecote  Pur¬ 
ple  if  you  so  desire. 

2025.  Runner  Beans  Not  Growing-. 

Can  you  tell  me  why  my  Runner  Beans 
have  stopped  growing  and  become  yellowish  ? 
The  soil  is  stiff,  almost  like  clay,  but  it  is 
loose  and  open,  having  been  trenched  and 
manured  last  winter.  They  did  so  well 
last  year  that  I  put  them  in  the  same  ground 
again.  Do  you  think  that  has  anything  to 
do  with  it?  (Perplexed,  Hants.) 

Runner  Beans  often  succeed  well  on 
ground  which  they  have  occupied  it  may  be 
several  years  previously,  if  the  ground  has 
been  well  treated  and  manured  each  winter. 
We  should  not,  therefore,  consider  that  this 
is  the  cause  of  the  Beans  ceasing  to  grow. 
It  is  more  than  likely  that  this  is  due  to  the 
low  temperature  which  we  have  experienced 
during  June  and  July.  Moisture  is  advan¬ 
tageous,  but  when  this  is  accompanied  by  a 
low  temperature,  the  chances  are  that  the 
Beans  will  suffer.  The  temperature  has 
been  rising  somewhat  recently  and  the  Beans 
may  commence  glowing  again. 

2026.  Cucumbers  Rotting. 

I  have  -a  fine  plant  of  Telegraph  Cucum¬ 
ber,  which  filled  the  frame  some  time  ago 
and  seems  healthy,  but  the  young  Cucumbers 
do  not  come  to  anything.  They  rot  away 
when  two  or  three  inches  long.  Can  you 
explain  the  cause  of  this  and  whether  they 
require  any  special  feeding  ?  I  give  them 
plenty  of  liquid  manure.  (Perplexed, 
Hants.) 

No  doubt  you  have  been  keeping  the  frame 
rather  close  during  the  cold,  sunless  weather 
that  has  prevailed  for  some  time  past,  and 
the  young  fruits  have  been  subjected  to 
damping.  We  would  suggest  that  you  have 
continued  the  usual  syringing  morning  and 
afternoon  in  order  to  keep  down  red  spider 
and  other  insect  pests  as  well  as  to  keep 
them  growing.  There  has  been  a  great  lack 
of  sunshine,  however,  and  the  wind  has  at 
times  been  bitterly  cold.  The  temperature, 
therefore,  has  been  too  low  to  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  Cucumbers  in  an  unheated 
frame.  Your  best  plan  would  be  to  give 
more  ventilation  by  tilting  up  the  sash  at 
the  top  and  only  syringing  once  a  day,  say, 
in  the  morning,  so  that  when  the  frame  is 
closed  at  night  the  foliage  will  be  relatively 
dry.  This  should  be  practised  on  dull  days, 
but  whenever  the  sun  gets  bright  you  may 
then  safely  continue  the  syringing.  It 
would  assist  the  young  fruits  if  you  would 
lay  them  on  a  piece  of  board  so  as  to  keep 
them  off  the  moist  soil. 
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20  2  7.  Blanching:  Leeks. 

I  have  some  good  Leeks  which  I  intend 
to  transplant  for  the  sake  of  blanching,  not 
for  exhibition,  but  for  cooking.  What  plan 
would  you  recommend  to  get  specimens  a 
fair  length  during  the  growing  season? 
(Allium,  Glam.) 

A  simple  and  easy  plan  would  be  to  take 
out  trenches  about  18  ins.  or  2  ft.  apart,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  amount  of  ground  which  you 
can  spare.  These  trenches  need  only  be  9 
to  12  ins.  deep.  Plant  a  single  row  of 
Leeks  along  the  centre,  about  9  ins.  from 
plant  to  plant.  Water  them  well,  and  when 
growing  freely  you  can  turn  a  little  soil 
into  the  trench  so  as  to  cover  up  the  neck 
to  the  base  of  the  leaves.  This  will  cause 
the  neck  to  lengthen,  and  you  can  apply 
some  more  soil,  covering  the  base  of  the 
leaves  a  little  with  it.  If  the  season  is  a 
good  one  for  growth  you  can  get  large  Leeks 
before  they  cease  growing  in  October,  and 
they  will  stand  in  the  ground  until  required 
for  use.  Another  method  is  to  get  a  dibbei 
and  make  deep  holes  in  the  soil  at  12  ins 
between  the  lines  and  6  ins.  from  plant  tc 
plant  in  the  line.  The  Leeks  could  then  lx 
trimmed  by  shortening  the  very  long  root: 
and  by  shortening  the  leaves  so  that  th< 
plants  will  stand  upright  without  support 
Drop  a  Leek  -into  each  hole  and  place  a  littl- 
soil  over  the  roots.  The  holes,  howetei 
should  not  be  filled  in  against  the  plants 
but  allowed  to  work  in  gradually.  As  th< 
plants  grow  the  hoe  when  cleaning  th< 
ground  usually  fills  up  the  holes  withou 
any  further  attention.  By  this  means  yoi 
can  get  a  tolerable  supply  of  Leeks  fo  - 
ordinary  kitchen  use,  though  the  necks  wil 
not  be  so  long  as  by  the  first  mentioned  pro 
cess. 

2028.  Scarlet  Runners  Going:  Wrong. 

My  crop  of  Scarlet  Runner  Beans  an 
going  wrong.  They  are  planted  on  that  par 
of  the  garden  as  shown  by  the  marked  plan 
The  soil  is  rather  heavy  clay,  but  was  wel 
trenched  and  manured  in  autumn.  Ther- 
are  Heather  and  open  Pine  woods  surround 
ing  all  sides,  so  that  the  garden  is  sheltered 
but  the  position  is  high.  (O.  P.  M.,  Sui 
rey.) 

Your  experience  is  much  the  same  a 
various  other  people  this  year,  includin 
the  above  complaint  made  by  “  Perplexed. ' 
We  reckon  it  is  entirely  due  to  the  low  tern 
perature.  Both  Dwarf  Beans  and  Scarle 
Runners  are  natives  of  warmer  countries 
and  when  the  temperature  is  low  for  an; 
length  of  time  they  become  unsatisfactor 
subjects  in  the  garden.  The  high  position  0 
elevation  of  the  garden  would  also  hav 
some  bearing  on  the  question.  Judgin, 
from  the  plan  enclosed  the  Beans  should  ge 
plenty  of  sunshine  when  there  is  any.  Th 
only  thing  you  can  do  to  assist  them  0 
encourage  them  growing  would  be  to  stak 
them,  and  if  strong  winds  prevail  some  ever 
green  branches  stuck  in  the  ground  so  as  t 
furnish  shelter  might  prove  of  some  assist 
ance.  The  heavy  soil  is  also  against  ther 
in  a  cold,  wet  season  like  the  present. 

2029.  Tomatos  Not  Ripening. 

Last  year  many  of  my  Tomatos  in  tto 
greenhouse  never  ripened  all  over,  but  hat 
green  patches  on  them.  I  should  be  grate 
ful  if  you  would  tell  me  if  it  is  likely  t< 
occur  again  this  year  or  if  anything  can  bi 
done  to  prevent  it  occurring  again.  (H 
Woods,  Notts.) 

It  is  likely  to  occur  again  if  the  same  cou 
ditions  prevail.  Possibly  it  is  not  alway 
due  to  the  same  fault.  In  all  probability  i 
it  most  often  caused  by  some  fault  of  culti 
vation.  One  of  these  is  a  lack  of  all-roun< 
fertilisers.  Very  often  stimulating  manure 
are  given,  but  if  some  of  the  necessary  ele 
ments  of  plant  food  are  deficient  in  quantity 
then  the  Tomatos  suffer.  It  is  like  bein; 
saturated  with  too  much  of  one  kind  of  foot 
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without  a  sufficient  supply  of  some  other 
equally  necessary  ingredient.  You  should 
sprinkle  the  soil  in  the  pots  with  some 
manure  containing  potash,  such  as  wood 
ashes,  kainit  or  sulphate  of  potash.  The 
two  former  would  have  been  serviceable  if 
they  had  been  mixed  with  the  soil  when 
potting,  and  sulphate  of  potash  would  pro¬ 
bably  prove  the  most  useful  at  this  late 
period  of  the  year.  This  might  be  done  be¬ 
fore  the  plants  or  fruits  are  further  ad¬ 
vanced. 


FRUIT. 

2030.  Victoria  Plum  Leaves  Spoiled. 

As  a  reader  of  your  estimable  paper,  may 
I  ask  for  advice  as  to  the  cause  and  cure 
of  leaf  of  Victoria  Plum  tree  being  spoiled? 
(O.  P.  M.,  Surrey.) 

We  examined  the  leaves  of  the  Victoria 
Plum  you  sent  us  and  failed  to  see  any  evi¬ 
dence  of  disease  or  insect  pests.  Some  of 
the  leaves  were  torn,  it  is  true,  but  that  is 
only  too  common  an  occurrence  this  year 
even  in  gardens  that  are  fairly  well  shel¬ 
tered  during  the  time  the  leaves  were  ex¬ 
panding  and  the  young  shoots  beginning  to 
lengthen.  We  had  repeated  storms  of  wind 
and  very  often  heavy  downpours  of  rain  at 
the  same  time.  The  injury  has  been  done, 
therefore,  simply  by  the  lashing  of  one 
branch  against  another.  Many  other  people 
complain  of  this,  and  though  the  tree  may 
look  a  little  ragged  during  the  season,  that 
need  not  prevent  it  from  yet  making  good 
growth  if  the  season  improves. 


GARDEN  ENEMIES. 

2031.  Moles  in  the  Garden. 

I  have  just  removed  into  a  new  house,  and 
1  find  the  garden  is  overrun  with  moles. 
Can  you  tell  me  how  to  get  rid  of  them  ? 

I  may  inform  you  that  I  am  next  to  a  field. 
(W.  Harding,  Birmingham.) 

Moles  in  the  garden  are  very  troublesome 
because  they  not  only  cut  the  roots  of  many 
things  in  progressing  through  the  soil,  but 
they  even  get  into  flower  beds  or  beds  of 
seedlings,  and  boring  their  way  just  be¬ 
neath  the  surface  often  uproot  large  num¬ 
bers  of  plants.  If  you  have  no  experience 
in  catching  moles  by  means  of  traps,  your 
best  plan  would  be  to  employ  a  local  mole 
catcher  to  catch  your  moles.  Usually  they 
charge  so  much  for  each  mole  that  is  taken, 
but  you  can,  of  course,  ascertain  the  terms 
on  which  he  would  agree  to  catch  them  for 
you.  They  are  very  sensitive  to  smell,  and 
if  you  handle  a  trap  with  your  hands  the 
moles  can  detect  it,  and  eithef  pass  by  the 
side  of  your  trap  or  let  it  off  by  pushing 
earth  into  it.  In  any  case,  trapping,  so  far, 
seems  to  be  the  best  solution  of  the  question 
of  getting  rid  of  moles.  Your  garden  being 
alongside  of  a  field  increases  the  difficulty, 
unless  the  owner  of  the  field  can  be  induced 
to  have  the  moles  caught  at  the  same  time. 
To  keep  them  from  entering  the  garden  from 
the  field  would  necessitate  having  a  wall 
let  into  the  ground  rather  deeply,  and  that 
would  be  expensive. 

2032.  Mint  Diseased. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  some  specimens  of 
the  common  garden  Mint  that  have  twisted 
stems  and  curled  leaves,  as  if  attacked  with 
some  disease.  Please  let  me  know  through 
the  columns  of  your  valuable  journal  what 
it  is,  and  if  there  is  any  remedy.  (Thos. 
Young,  Soms.) 

A  disease  of  the  common  garden  Mint — - 
that  is,  Peppermint — is  caused  by  a  fungus 
named  Puccinia  labiatarum.  As  a  rule  it 
does  not  spread  very  fast,  so  that  you  can 
get  rid  of  the  disease  by  pulling  out  all  the 
diseased  portions  of  the  plants  as  early  in 
the  season  as  possible.  Another  and  even 
better  way  is  to  take  cuttings  from  quite 


healthy  plants  and  root  them  in  a  cold  frame 
as  early  in  the  season  as  possible.  Then 
make  a  fresh  plantation  with  these  rooted 
cuttings.  You  cannot  be  absolutely  certain 
that  the  healthy-looking  cuttings  are  free 
from  disease,  because  it  lives  in  the  interior, 
and  it  is  only  when  the  fungus  is  about  to 
ripen  the  spores  that  it  appears  on  the  out¬ 
side.  For  all  practical  purposes,  however, 
the  two  plans  we  have  detailed  will  be 
sufficient  to  enable  you  to  grow  plenty  of 
Mint  for  general  use. 

SOILS  AND  MANURES. 

2033.  Meaning  of  Superphosphata. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  superphosphate 
and  what  is  the  difference  between  it  and 
ground  bones,  if  any?  Which  would  be 
the  more  lasting?  If  there  is  a  difference 
between  them,  which  is  the  more  advan¬ 
tageous  for  gardening  purposes?  (J.  M.  R., 
Derby.) 

Ground  bones  are  merely  finely  pulverised 
or  ground,  and  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as 
bone  meal.  The  pieces  of  bone  are  simply 
more  finely  divided  than  crushed  bones,  so 
that  some  of  the  material  of  which  they  are 
composed  would  get  more  quickly  soluble 
and  fit  for  plant  use  than  if  you  applied 
crushed  bones  of  any  size.  Superphosphates 
on  the  other  hand,  consist  of  bones  that 
have  been  ground  and  then  dissolved  by 
being  subjected  to  the  action  of  sulphuric 
acid.  They  contain  from  20  per  cent,  to 
30  per  cent,  of  phosphate  and  a  very  small 
percentage  of  ammonia.  It  is  therefore  a  very 
useful  fertiliser,  being  most  valued  for  the 
soluble  phosphates  it  contains.  As  these  are 
more  ready  for  plant  use  than  ground  bones 
would  be,  it  follows  that  they  would  be 
quicker  in  action.  A  crop  would  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  take  up  most  of  it  during  the  first 
season.  It  is  a  form  of  manure  which 
we  should  apply  to  growing  plants.  Bone 
meal,  on  the  other  hand — that  is,  ground 
bones — -would  take  a  longer  time  to  become 
soluble,  so  that  their  action  upon  the  crop 
would  be  continued  for  a  greater  length  of 
time.  It  is  for  you  to  decide,  therefore, 
whether  you  want  the  manure  to  be  taken 
up  by  the  plants  at  once,  or  to  continue  to 
give  effect  to  the  crop  for  a  longer  period 
of  time.  By  way  of  instance  we  might  say 
that  crushed  bones  of  half-an-inch  or  a 
quarter-of-an-inch  size  would  be  a  long- 
lasting  manure,  and  therefore  valuable  to 
put  into  Vine  borders,  where  their  action 
is  desired  to  continue  for  years.  Ground 
bones  would  last  somewhat  longer  than 
superphosphates,  and  would  contain  more 
insoluble,  and  therefore  useless,  matter. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Ant;  Roozen  and  Son,  Overveen,  near 
Haarlem,  Holland  (agents  for  Britain,  Mer- 
tens  and  Co.,  3,  Cross  Lane,  St.  Mary-at- 
Hill,  London). — Catalogue  of  Choice  Dutch 
and  Cape  Bulbs,  etc. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS. 

(C.  B.)  Populus  balsamifera  viminalis  or 
the  twiggy  Balsam  Poplar. — (L.  D.)  1,  Se- 
dum  sarmentosum ;  2,  Sedum  sarmentosum 
carneum-  variegatum;  3,  Saxifraga  trifur- 
cata  ceratophylla ;  4,  Saxifraga  Geum ;  5, 
Dianthus  deltoides  or  Maiden  Pink ;  6, 
Stachys  grandifiora. — (R.  Moir)  1,  Phila- 
delphus  microphvllus ;  2,  Rhodotypos  kerri- 
oides ;  3,  Rhus  typhina ;  4.  Vitis  inconstans 
(often  named  Ampelopsis  Veitchi). — (H. 
Mareham)  1,  Lunaria  annua;  2,  Geranium 
sanguineum  ;  3,  Geranium  pratense ;  4,  Cen- 
taurea  dealbata;  5,  Dicentra  formosa ;  6, 
Carex  Morovii  variegata. — (G.  B.)  1,  Veron¬ 
ica  incana;  2,  Chelidonium  majus  flore 
pleno ;  3,  Allium  narcissiflorum  ;  4,  F.pilo- 
bium  angustifolium  or  Willow  Herb ;  5, 


Spiraea  Aruncus;  6,  Iris  ochroleuca ;  7, 

Iris  sibirica. — (T.  Hardy)  1,  Polygala  myrti- 
folia  grandifiora;  2,  Plumbago  capensis  ;  3, 
Pelargonium  denticulata;  4,  Coronilla 
glauca. — (A.  F.  W.)  1,  Antirrhinum  majus 
var.  or  Snapdragon ;  2,  Centaurea  Cyanus 
or  Cornflower ;  3,  Malcomia  maritima  or 
Virginian  Stock. 

- - 

TREE 


i  CARNATIONS  K 


AND  HOW 
TO  GROW  THEM. 


Few  flowers  have  made  such  a  great 
advance  in  becoming  popular  as  the  tree, 
or  as  they  are  being  more  generally 
called,  perpetual  Carnations.  Both 
amateur  and  professional  alike  take  a 
keen  interest  in  growing  them,  and  the 
button-hole  lover  delights  in  getting  a 
good  specimen  bloom  for  personal  adorn¬ 
ment.  The  tree  Carnation  is  a  hardy 
plant,  and  during  the  summer  months  it 
may  be  safely  grown  in  the  open  air. 
It  should  be  brought  into  its  flowering 
quarters  at  the  beginning  of  September, 
the  temperature  to  be  about  50  degrees. 

With  regard  to  propagating,  the  best 
time  to  commence  the  work  is  the  first 
week  in  February.  Insert  the  cuttings 
thickly,  close  to  the  rim  of  a  five-inch  pot, 
in  the  following  compost :  loam,  peat, 
and  sand,  all  equal  parts,  and  a  little 
sifted  manure.  Plunge  the  pots  in  a 
bottom  heat  of  60  degrees.  The  plants 
should  be  shaded  until  they  are  rooted. 
They  will  now  be  ready  for  repotting  into 
4-inch  pots,  and  again  shaded  until 
rooted,  and  then  left  in  the  open  air  from 
the  end  of  May  until  the  end  of  August. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  tree 
Carnation  is  fond  of  plenty  of  air,  and 
it  will  be  found  a  good  plan  to  always 
keep  the  ventilators  open  a  little, 
especially  on  bright  days,  when  it  should 
be  well  open.  By  October  they  will  be 
well  established  in  6  and  7  inch  pots,  and 
bristling  with  flowering  buds.  During 
October  and  November  they  will  only 
require  a  gentle  heat  of  say  about  45  to 
50  degrees,  but  plenty  of  air  even  in  the 
night;  the  ventilator  should  be  open  a 
little.  When  the  cold,  frosty  weather 
comes  admit  no  air  whatever. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  try  and  force 
the  plants  into  bloom.  The  proper 
method  is  to  time  the  plants  so  that  the 
buds  are  well  forward  previous  to  the 
advent  of  winter,  when  an  accession  of 
heat  will  bring  them  on  without  enervat¬ 
ing  the  plant. 

Watering  is  a  matter  which  requires  a 
considerable  amount  of  judgment,  as  it 
is  quite  possible  to  over  do  it.  If  the 
soil  in  the  pots  is  thoroughly  permeated 
with  roots,  as  it  should  be,  considerable 
quantities  of  water  are  required,  and  oc¬ 
casionally  giving  them  a  little  soot  water 
will  be  of  immense  benefit. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  leading 
varieties: — Mrs.  T.  W.  Lawson  (deep 
pink),  Enchantress,  Melba,  Floriana,  and 
Fair  Maid  (pink),  Bountiful  and  Lilian 
Pond  (white),  Harry  Fenn  and  G.  H. 
Crane  (crimson  and  scarlet  respectively), 
and  Flamingo  (scarlet). 

G.  Barton. 

St.  Albans. 
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Cottage  Gardening 


n 


Insect  and  Fungus  Pests. 


At  this  period  of  the  year  the  cottager, 
in  addition  to  the  general  routine  of  gar¬ 
den  work,  will  have  to  combat  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  insect  and  fungus  pests.  There 
are  two  methods  of  checking  the  attacks 
of  these  pests — prevention  and  remedy. 
By  prevention  the  appearance  of  these 
pests  is  forestalled  by  the  surroundings 
being  made  too  uninviting  and  the  crops 
maintained  in  so  vigorous  a  condition  that 
the  pests  are  unable  to  effect  any  per¬ 
manent  injury  upon  them.  Deep  culti¬ 
vation,  liberal  manuring,  and  the  con¬ 
stant  working  of  the  land  is  most  un¬ 
favourable  to  the  presence  of  insect  life 
in  the  soil,  and  at  the  same  time  helps  to 
carry  the  crops  more  speedily  over  that 
period  of  their  life  when  they  are  more 
than  usually  susceptible  to  attacks. 

Slugs  are,  perhaps,  the  most  trouble¬ 
some  pest  that  cottagers  have  to  contend 
with,  and  the  following  will  be  found  use¬ 
ful  remedies  in  ground  that  is  badly  in¬ 
fested  with  slugs  : — 

A  dressing  of  gas-lime  is  necessary, 
which  should  be  applied  during  the  win¬ 
ter  in  addition  to  a  deep  trenching.  In 
small  areas  frequent  dustings  of  soot  and 
lime  are  beneficial,  care  being  taken  to 
keep  it  off  the  plants  when  young  and 
tender,  or  rings  of  soot  and  lime  placed 
round  the  plants  will  generally  prove 
effective.  Traps,  consisting  of  Cabbage 
leaves,  or  little  heaps  of  moist  bran  or 
oatmeal  placed  here  and  there  will  gener¬ 
ally  attract  slugs,  from  which  they  may 
be  easily  collected.  Dressings  of  artifi¬ 
cial  manures  are  also  obnoxious  to  these 
pests.  All  decayed  leaves  and  weeds 
should  be  constantly  removed  as  they  are 
favourite  haunts  of  the  pests. 

Wireworm  is  another  pest  that  is  to  be 
dreaded  in  the  garden,  as  no  crop  is  free 
from  the  attacks  of  this  pest.  Trapping 
is,  perhaps,  the  best  way  to  keep  wire- 
worm  down  in  small  areas,  and  baits 
made  of  pieces  of  Potatos  or  Beetroot 
placed  under  ground,  marking  the  spots 
with  pegs,  and  examining  them  every  few 
days,  when  numbers  of  wireworms  will  be 
found  on  the  baits,  which  can  be  collected 
and  destroyed. 

Aphides.  The  most  familiar  of  this 
class  is  the  well-known  green  fly.  There 
are  many  kinds  of  aphis,  some  which  at¬ 
tack  special  crops,  such  as  the  Bean  aphis. 
In  this  case  the  pests  can  be  forestalled 
by  pinching  out  the  points  of  the  plants 
when  a  reasonable  amount  of  bloom  is 
shown.  Syringing  with  soapy  water,  or 
quassia  water,  which  is  made  by  boiling 
a  handful  of  quassia  chips  in  a  gallon  of 
water,  will  always  remove  these  pests. 

The  caterpillar  of  the  Cabbage  moth  is 
one  of  the  worst  garden  pests,  as  it  does 
not  limit  its  attacks  to  Cabbages  alone  ; 
besides  eating  the  plants  it  gives  them  a 
disgusting  appearance,  and  in  some  cases 
completely  riddles  them.  Hand-picking 
is  the  only  remedy  in  this  case,  and  this 
should  be  practised  before  the  cater* 


pillars  have  left  the  outer  leaves  and 
eaten  their  way  into  the  heart. 

Mildew  is  most  abundant  in  warm  wet 
weather  and  attacks  crops  mostly  on  en¬ 
closed  areas,  surrounded  by  bushes  and 
trees  which  impede  the  currents  of  air. 
This  fungus  is  quickly  dispersed  by  wind 
and  insects,  and  immediately  it  is  seen  it 
should  be  checked  as  it  soon  takes  epi¬ 
demic  form.  In  the  case  of  Onion  mil¬ 
dew,  if  it  attacks  the  crop  in  a  young  state 
it  will  be  completely  destroyed  if  pre¬ 
ventive  measures  are  not  taken.  Dust¬ 
ing  with  powdered  quicklime  or  sulphur 
will  prove  effective  remedies  if  taken  in 
time.  Spadesman. 

- — 

National  Carnation  Society. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  to  hold  the 
next  exhibition  of  the  National  Carnation 
and  Picotee  Society  (Southern  Section)  at 
the  hall  of  the  Society,  Westminster,  on 
the  24th  inst.  Last  year’s  show,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  abnormally  hot  and  un¬ 
favourable  season,  was  of  exceptional 
merit,  and  this  year,  although  the  weather 
has  been  so  wet  and  cold,  the  exhibits 
are  expected  to  be  numerous  and  good. 
It  is  pleasing  to  record  that  the  position 
of  the  Society  has  shown  considerable  im¬ 
provement  of  late  years,  and  a  substantial 
balance  is  in  hand. 

“Ho,  the  Rose  breathes  of  love,” 

Mrs.  Barrett  Browning. 

“  Roses,  ranged  in  valiant  rowr, 

I  will  never  think  she  passed  you  by. 

She  loves  you,  noble  Roses,'  I  know.” 

Robert  Browning. 

A  Bad  Potato. 

A  contemporary  puts  this  strange  riddle 
to  its  readers : — Prove  that  a  bee-hive  is 
a  bad  Potato.  The  answer  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — A  bee-hive  is  a  bee-holder,  a  be¬ 
holder  is  a  spectator,  a  specked  “Tater” 
is  a  bad  Potato. 

Cardiff  Gardeners’  Association. 

By  the  kind  invitation  of  Mr.  Phelps, 
the  members  of  the  above  named  associa¬ 
tion  paid  a  visit  to  his  gardens  at 
Llanishen  to  inspect  his  collection  of 
Roses  and  other  plants  both  new  and 
rare. 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident 
Society. 

At  the  last  monthly  meeting  of  this  So¬ 
ciety,  Mr.  T.  Winter  (vice-president)  pre¬ 
siding,  five  new  members  were  elected  and 
one  nominated.  A  cheque  for  ,£36  4s.  4d. 
was  paid  to  the  nominee  of  the  late  Mr. 
Eli  Cook,  of  Hereford,  and  a  cheque  for 
^18  1 6s.  8d.  was  granted  to  Mr.  John  Hy. 
Hodge,  a  lapsed  member,  having  reached 
60  years  of  age.  The  amount  paid  for 
illness  during  the  past  six  months  was 
,£241  is.,  as  against  ^152  2s.  6d.  for  thq 
corresponding  period  of  1906. 


Dermatine  Hose  will  stand  Greater  Wear  tha 
any  India-Rubber  Hose,  and  is  net  affected 
the  same  way  by  frost  or  heat.  It  is  used  by  The  W 
Office,  H.M.  Office  of  Works,  Prussian  State  Railwa; 
the  London  County  Council,  and  other  large  Oorporatie 
for  work  in  public  parks,  etc.,  and  lias  been  great 
appreciated  by  Hop  Farmers,  head  gardeners , and  mark 
gardeners. 

Every  length  marked  with  Trade  Mark  Hippopotam 
and  the  word  Dermatine. 

Send  for  Price  List,  Samples,  and 
further  particulars  to 

DERMATINE  Co.,  Ltd 

95,  Neate  Street,  London,  S.E. 

Telegrams:  “Dermatine,  London.”  Telephone:  31  Ho 


Four-inch  expansio: 

JOINT  HOT-WATER  PIPES,  9f 
long,  5/-  each.  Large  quantities  i 
stock.  Also  2-ineh  and  3-inch  Likewl 
Common  Socket  Hot- water  Pipes,  Co 
Wrought-iron  Boilers,  Gold  Medal,  Fin 
bury.  Economic,  Various  Saddle  aud  Tubular  Boiler 
-Complete  Apparatus,  with  wrought-iron  Independeu 
Boiler,  Smoke  Pipe,  two  !>ft.  4in.  Pipes,  Improved  Fee 
Box,  necessary  Joints,  Rubbers,  and  Pins,  £3  10s.,  delivers 
any  Goods  Railway  Station,  England  or  Wales.  Lists  01 
application.  Special  Terms  tor  quantities  —HENRI 
ROBINSON,  STEWEIN’S  BOILER  AND  PIPE  WORKS 
STOURBRIDGE. 

This  Insurance  is  not  confined  to  Railwa; 
Train  Accidents  only,  but  against  all 
Passenger  Vehicle  Accidents. 

FREE  INSURANCE.  £100. 

The  CASUALTY  Insurance  Company 
Limited,  will  pay  to  the  legal  representativi 
of  any  man  or  woman  (railway  servants  or 
duty  excepted)  who  shall  happen  to  meet  witl 
his  or  her  death  by  an  accident  to  a  train  oi 
to  a  publio  vehicle,  licensed  for  passenge: 
service,  in  which  he  or  she  was  riding  as  ar 
ordinary  passenger  in  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  on  the  following  conditions:  — 

1.  That  at  the  time  of  the  accident  th< 
passenger  in  question  had  upon  him  or  hei 
person  this  Insurance  Coupon  or  the  paper  ii 
whioh  it  is,  with  his,  or  her,  usual  signatur< 
written  in  the  space  provided  at  the  foot. 

2.  This  paper  may  be  left  at  his,  or  her 
place  of  abode,  so  long  as  the  Coupon  is 
signed. 

3.  That  notioe  of  the  accident  be  given  tc 
the  Company  guaranteeing  this  insurant 
within  seven  days  of  its  occurrence. 

4.  That  death  result  within  one  montf 
from  the  date  of  the  accident.  - 

5.  That  no  person  can  claim  in  respect  ol 
more  than  one  of  these  Coupons. 

6.  The  insurance  will  hold  good  from  6  a  m, 
of  the  morning  of  publication  to  6  a.m.  ou 
the  day  of  the  following  publication. 

Signed . 

Address . ----- 


The  due  fulfilment  of  this  insurance  is 
guaranteed  by 

The  Casualty  Insurance  Company,  Ltd,, 

123.  PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  8-W, 

To  whom  ail  eoBsmaulcatioa*  jhouM  be  owle, 


he  Gardening  World,  July  27,  1907, 


MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

If  the- weather  don’t  happen  to  be  good  for  my  work  to-day,  it’s  good  for  some  other  man’s, 
and  will  come  round  to  me  to-morrow.” — Dickens. 
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Jgust  Bank  Holiday. 


ving  to  the  August  Bank  Holiday,  we 
all  be  compelled  to  go  to  press  earlier  with 
the  issue  of 

'THE  GARDENING  WORLD,” 

Dated  Aug.  10th,  1907. 


0  Advertisement  for  that  issue  can  be 
reived,  altered,  or  stopped  after  the  First 
Post  on 

THURSDAY,  AUGUST  1st. 


ci. 


Perennials  for  Exhibition. 

During  these  weeks  of  numerous  flower 
shows,  both  in  town  and  country,  it  may 
be  a  topical  subject  to  turn  for  a  few 
minutes  to  some  of  the  pre-eminently  suit¬ 
able  varieties  of  hardy  perennials  for  ex¬ 
hibition.  Some  flowers  are  many  degrees 
happier  as  cut  flowers  than  others,  and 
this  is  one  of  the  points  to  which  we 
should  pay  attention.  Clear,  clean 
colouring  is  always  pleasing.  I  have 
been  struck  with  the  usefulness  of  Lychnis 
Yiscaria  splendens  ;  its  intensity  of  colour¬ 
ing  makes  it  good  alike  for  garden  de¬ 
coration  and  for  exhibition.  Flowers  of  a 
brilliant  red-rose  -  colour  are,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  the  most  decorative  of 
any  we  can  grow  in  the  garden,  for  the 
summer  season  especially.  Another  plant 
even  more  radiantly  intense  in  colouring 
is  the  beautiful  Achillea  Millefolium 
rosea,  and  both  these  plants  are  as  easy 
to  grow  as  weeds,  and  not  at  all  particular 
as  to  soil. 

An  Effective  Yellow  Stager. 

Among  the  yellow  flowered  plants,  I 
look  upon  Barbarea  vulgaris,  fl.  pi.  (that 
is  to  say,  double  flowered)  as  a  capital  sub¬ 
ject,  and  often  is  it  in  flower  throughout 
the  summer.  We  have  to  remember  that 
summer  flower  shows  are  often  timed  to 
suit  the  Roses,  and  therefore  we  must  de¬ 
pend  upon  perennials  that  will  flower,  and 
be  at  the  height  of  perfection,  at  a  corre¬ 
sponding  time.  This  Barbarea  comes  in 
with  the  earliest  of  the  Roses,  and  is  a 
good  stager.  Beside  the  form  mentioned, 
there  is  an  effective  variety  with  varie¬ 
gated  foliage. 

A  Handsome  Paeony. 

Nothing,  however,  on  the  exhibition 
table  has  pleased  me  more  than  a  remark¬ 
ably  handsome  Paeony,  known  as 
Imperial  Queen,  in  colour  a  deep  rich 
bronze-red,  single  flowered,  and  showing 
bright  orange  stamens. 

Seedling  Plants. 

During  this  month  and  the  months  fol¬ 
lowing  careful  attention  must  be  be¬ 
stowed  on  seedling  perennials  that  are  to 
be  ready  to  transplant  during  the  autumn 
operations.  Much  of  their  ultimate 
vigour  and  merit  depends  upon  their  un¬ 
checked  grorvth  at  this  stage.  I  must 
take  it  for  granted  that  all  of  sufficient 
size  have  been  transplanted  to  nursery 
beds,  and  although  they  have  not  suffered 
a  season  of  drought,  the  weeds  have  been 
unusually  rampant  this  year.  Seedling 
plants  must  be  kept  clean  and  free  of 
these,  or  air  and  sunshine  cannot  do  their 
work  of  developing  and  ripening  them. 
There  must  be  sufficient  space  between 


the  individual  plants  for  the  same  reason  ; 
and,  frequently,  should  the  surface  soil 
be  stirred  between  them.  There  may  be 
year-old  plants,  also,  of  Gentians,  Auri¬ 
culas,  etc.,  and  these  need  exactly  the 
same  treatment. 

Lychnis  haageana. 

There  are  always  those  who  neglect  to 
sow  seeds  at  their  proper  season.  They 
mean  to  grow  a  stock  of  perennials  from 
seed  but  delay  getting  in  the  seed  until 
long  after  the  time  when  the  plants  will 
have  the  chance  to  blossom  the  next  sea¬ 
son.  To  these  I  would  say — there  are 
some  few  perennial  plants  that  blossom 
their  first  season.  Well  and  good.  We 
often  make  use  of  them  in  the  place  of 
annuals,  but  they  are  stronger  and  flower 
more  profusely  if  sown  now,  than  if  not 
started  until  the  spring.  Among  these 
I  would  mention  Lychnis  haageana  (one 
of  the  best  hardy  plants  for  a  cold,  sun¬ 
less  aspect).  It  dies  down  in  winter,  but 
is  quite  hardy.  Another  perennial  amen¬ 
able  to  this  treatment  is  Anthemis  tinc- 
toria,  and,  by  the  bye,  if  the  plant  is 
already  established,  it  is  the  easiest  thing 
to  increase  it  at  this  season  by  putting  in 
cuttings.  If  the  tips  be  pinched  out  quite 
bushy  plants  will  be  formed  by  the 
autumn.  It  is  a  capital  subject  for  a 
dry  sun-parched  border.  The  cuttings, 
however,  should  be  inserted  in  a  cooler, 
moister  position. 

A  Brilliant  Annual. 

There  is  a  brilliant  little  annual  that 
is  never  so  good  as  when  sown  at  this 
time;  I  mean  Silene  pendula  compacta. 
There  is  an  improved  form  known  as 
Empress  of  India,  and  also  a  double- 
flowered  variety.  It  reaches  but  six 
inches,  or  so,  in  height,  and  comes  in  as 
a  most  useful  subject  anywhere  that  a 
patch  of  bright  rose  colour  is  desired. 
Once  established,  it  comes  to  stay,  as  it 
seeds  freely.  Sown  now,  it  enjoys  nearly 
a  year’s  growth  before  flowering,  and  this 
means  a  splendid  profuseness  of  blossom. 
In  fact,  the  plant  is  a  mass  of  flowers,  and 
it  will  grow  anywhere.  I  often  put  in 
plants  at  the  foot  of  the  rock  garden  abut¬ 
ting  on  the  path ;  and  it  seems  to  flower 
as  freely  in  the  gravel  as  anywhere. 
There  is  a  white  variety,  but  it  has  no¬ 
thing  of  the  beauty  or  the  charm  of  the 
deep  coloured  Rose. 

Speaking  of  the  Silenes  reminds  me  that 
the  perennial  Silene  Elizabethae,  even 
dwarfer  than  the  above  annual  variety,  is 
a  gem  for  the  rock  garden. 

Annual  as  Pot  Plants. 

I  have  been  experimenting  with  a  good 
many  annuals  as  pot  plants  this  season 
A  dozen  pots  or  so  of  Schizanthus  wise 
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tonensis  has  a  beautiful  effect  m  a  cold 
house.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  plant  can  never  be  so  well  appre¬ 
ciated  as  when  thus  used.  In  the  open 
bed  or  border  it  is  just  a  little  insipid — as 
a  pot  plant  it  is  delicately  and  daintily 
beautiful,  and  remains  in  flower  for 
weeks.  It  repays  good  cultivation. 

F.  Norfolk. 

- - 

Primulas. 


Some  Hardy 
Varieties.  . 


The  hardy  Primulas  are  great  favourites 
of  mine,  and  they  are  so  accommodating, 
so  free  blooming,  and  so  really  satisfac¬ 
tory,  that  I  can  strongly  recommend  them. 
The  following  are  a  few  varieties  that 
grow  and  flourish  with  me  on  a  sandy, 
dry  soil,  with  the  only  advantage  of  a 
shady  border,  where  the  summer  sun  is 
not  too  strong  for  them. 

The  earliest  to  bloom  is  P.  cashmiriana, 
and  by  the  last  week  in  February  its 
lovely  mauve  heads  are  showing  colour 
close  to  the  ground,  to  grow  up  by  the 
end  of  April  quite  a  foot  or  more  high. 

A  bed  of  this  edged  with  the  lovely  P. 
nivalis  or  pubescens,  a  cushion  of  low 
white  flowers,  is  a  lovely  sight  in  a  sunny 
border  long  before  most  spring  flowers' 
are  in  bloom.  Both  varieties  divide  freely 
every  year,  and  are  moved  into  the  shade 
for  the  summer  and  into  the  sun  for  winter 
and  spring. 

Probably  the  next  to  flower  is  P.  rosea, 
with  real  rose-red  flowers,  a  wonderful 
colour  when  grown  in  masses.  This  likes 
shade  always  and  to  be  freely  watered  in 
summer  if  the  weather  is  dry.  It  divides 
up  readily  every  year  or  two,  and  is  a 
beautiful  plant. 

P.  viscosa  is  low  growing,  with 
majenta-pink  flowers.  P.  marginata,  an¬ 
other  lovely  mauve,  and  P.  frondosa, 
pinky  lilac.  These  all  flower  in  April  in 
the  open  border,  and  need  but  little  at¬ 
tention  beyond  an  occasional  division. 
May  brings  in  P.  cortusoides,  a  majenta- 
pink  with  lovely  pale-green  leaves,  and 
its  far  superior  first  cousin,  P.  Sieboldi. 
This  variety  has  many  shades  of  majenta- 
pink,  mauve,  and,  loveliest  of  all,  white, 
and  soon  spreads  into  big  clumps  if  not 
dried  up  too  much  in  summer. 

Another  lovely  Primula  is  involucrata 
Monroi,  with  white  flowers,  reminding  me 
much  of  rosea.  There  is  a  mauve  form 
of  involucrata  which  is  not  quite  so  pretty. 
Yet  another  May  and  June  flowering 
variety  is  P.  sikkimensis,  a  pale  yellow 
bloomer,  and  therefore  very  distinct  and 
desirable. 

June  brings  in  P.  japonica,  with  its 
curious  whorls  of  bright-coloured  flowers. 
This  is  a  very  strong  flower,  with  huge 
leaves,  more’  like  gigantic  Primroses 
(many  of  the  other  kinds  have  leaves  like 
Auriculas),  and  it  likes  shade  and  plenty 
of  water.  It  flowers  a  long  time  owing 
to- the  “  whorl  ”  formation,  and  seeds  very 
freely,  and  as  it  is  said  to  be  a  water-side 
grower,  I  never  know  why  it  grows  so  well 
on  my  dry  soil,  even  though  well  watered 
in  dry  seasons. 


When  japonica  is  over  there  is  a  lull 
in  my  Primula  flowers,  unless  P.  capitata 
sends  up  a  bloom  or  two,  but  the  real 
flowering  time  of  this  variety,  and  also  of 
P.  Poissoni,  is  September  and  October, 
when  the  mealy  stalks  and  purple  flowers 
of  capitata,  and  the  paler  purple  of  Pois¬ 
soni  make  a  handsome  show.  Both  these 
kinds  dislike  a  damp  winter,  and  are  apt 
to  rot  off  then,  but  they  stand  dry  cold 
readily  enough. 

My  list  of  Primulas  is  ended,  and  these 
are  only  a  few  out  of  a  large  family,  but, 
no  doubt,  many  more  can  be  added,  by 
reference  to  the  lists  of  our  leading 
florists. 

Of  those  I  have  named,  nivalis,  viscosa 
and  marginata  are  most  like  Auriculas. 
Japonica,  capitata,  cashmiriana  and  sik¬ 
kimensis  are  like  Primroses,  though  they 
mostly  lose  all  their  leaves  during  the 
winter.  Involucrata,  cortusoides  and 
Sieboldi  die  down  so  completely  that  it  is 
alwavs  a  relief  when  they  reappear  every 
spring.  Shade,  water,  leaf  mould  and 
wood  ashes  seem  their  sole  requirements, 
and  they  have  a  long  blooming  season. 

E.  A. 


-  Q.  W.  - 

Prize  Competitions. 


CENERAL  CONDITIONS.— Competitors  must 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular 
paid  contributors  to  THE  GARDENING 
WORLD  or  other  gardening  journals  are  de¬ 
barred  from  entering,  but  occasional  con¬ 
tributors  may  compete.  The  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  competitor  must  appear  on  each 
article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right 
to  reproduce,  in  any  wayji  any  article  or  photo¬ 
graph  sent  for  competition.  The  conditions 
applying  to  each  competition  should  be  care¬ 
fully  read. 


WEEKLY 

PRIZES. 

A  PRIZE  OFTEN  SHILLINGS  will  be  given 
for  the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  para¬ 
graph  or  article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but 
value  rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in 
making  the  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Oom- 
petitihn,”  and  post  not  later  than  the  Monday 
follr  wing  date  of  issue.  Entries  received  later 
thru  Tuesday  (first  post)  will  be  left  over  until 
t)  ie  following  week. 

Two  prizes  of  2s.  6d.  will  be  awarded  each 
week  for  the  two  best  letters,  not  exceeding 
150  words,  on  any  interesting  gardening  sub¬ 
ject. 


RESULTS  OF 
LAST  WEEK’S 
COMPETITIONS. 

Some  of  the  best  papers  in  this  competition 
are  too  long,  and  we  desire  readers  to  keep 
within  a  column. 

The  prize  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “A.  C.  D.”  for  the  article  on 
“  Tall  Bearded  Irises,”  page  482. 

In  the  Prize  Letter  Competition  a  prize 
was  awarded  to  “  A.  Dennett  ”  for  the  article 
on  “Artificial  Rocks  for  Rockeries”  ;  and 
another  to  “  A  Miner’s  Hobby  ”  for  the  article 
on  "  A  Cheap  Trap  for  Slugs,”  page  484. 


Sweet  Pea  Princess  Victoria. 

The  large  blooms  of  this  variety  are 
the  Countess  Spencer  type,  and  are  s 
very  pink,  flushed  with  orange.  Pri 
cess  Victoria  admired  this  variety  wh 
passing  through  the  Rose  Show  at  R 
gent’s  Park  on  the  4th  inst.,  and  permit! 
it  to  be  named  after  herself.  Award 
Merit  by  the  R.H.S.  on  the  9th  and  10 
inst.  at  the  Holland  Park  Show  when  e 
hibited  by  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co. 

- ■ 

•  Dahlias 


Exhibition. 

In  cultivating  the  above  for  exkibitic 
some  prefer  cuttings  grown  in  sprin 
but  I  say  not.  Cuttings  should  be  taki 
from  o.pen  ground  during  June  and  i 
serted  singly  into  large  6o’s  pots,  co 
sisting  of  loam  and  sand  in  proportio 
and  placed  in  a  shady  position  to  rema 
for  the  rest  of  season  till  cut  down 
frost  and  then  store  in  a  dry  place  fr 
from  frost  and  plant  out  following  Ap 
in  open  ground.  These  will  produ 
finer  and  better  flowers  than  those  grot 
from  old  tubers.  From  old  tubers  t 
blooms  often  come  deformed.  Of  com 
they  are  invaluable  for  decoration  pi 
poses,  where  an  enormous  supply  is  i 
quired. 

When  grown  from  cuttings  in  spring  t 
blooms  often  come  too  late,  unk 
wanted  for  September  shows,  and  al 
they  very  seldom  make  sufficient  tube 
to  supply  them  during  winter,  especial 
the  Cactus  tribe.  The  advantage 
growing  in  pots  during  summer  is,  th 
make  fine  tubers,  and  also  when  plant 
out  they  grow  straight  away.  But  wh 
young  cuttings  are  planted  out  they  a 
not  safe  till  June,  and  then  have  to  ma 
foliage  and  tubers  at  the  same  time,  a 
so  receive  a  serious  check. 

Dahlias  require  a  rich,  heavy  soil 
possible  and  plenty  of  room.  Five  ft 
apart  will  be  sufficient  except  Pompoi 
These  require  the  poorest  soil  possible 
maintain  small  blooms ;  but  the  Cact 
show  or  fancy  requires  plenty  of  stirr 
lants.  Liquid  cow  manure  is  best,  1 
too  strong,  or  they  will  cause  the  flowi 
to  become  coarse.  Dahlias  should 
grown  on  single  stems  from  tubers,  a 
when  a  foot  high  the  main  stem  shod 
be  pinched  out  and  the  three  top 
strongest  branches  be  left  to  sup] 
flowers,  cutting  out  all  others.  Whs 
disbudding,  leave  the  main  stem,  a 
pinch  out  branches  three  joints  dov 
leaving  others  for  further  supply.  Wh 
required  for  exhibition,  they  should 
cut  as  fresh  as  possible. 

The  colour  of  the  Cactus  tribe  shoi 
be  visible  six  weeks  before  required, 
show  or  fancy  varieties  require  only  I 
days  to  fully  expand  if  the  weather 
very  warm,  but  may  be  kept  longer 
placing  fine  scrim  over  them.  By 
means  attempt  to  keep  them  when  c 
Earwigs  are  most  destructive  but  eas 
captured  by  placing  a  piece  of  Bro 
Bean  stalk  about  gin.  long  among  the 

T.  Preston. 
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H.  T.  Rose. 


Dr.  J.  Campbell  Hall. 

As  Roses  go,  the  above  is  yet  quite  a 
ew  variety,  having  been  put  into  com- 
lerce  as  recently  as  1904.  It  appeared 
1  fine  form  in  one  of  the  stands  of 
[essrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.,  Colchester, 
1  the  occasion  of  The  National  Rose 
ociety's  Exhibition  at  Regent’s  Park  on 
ie  4th  inst.  The  blooms  are  of  medium 
large  size,  and  are  perfectly  double, 
id  full  in  the  centre,  which  is  inclined 
be  conical.  The  outer  petals  may  be 
;scribed  as  silvery  pink,  tending  to  a 
ral  pink  in  the  centre.  When  seen 
its  best  form  for  exhibition,  it  is  there- 
>re  a  belautiful  Rose  that  stands  out 
.ther  distinctly  from  most  others.  It  is 
very  free  flowering  Rose  of  vigorous  con- 
itution,  and  has  been  found  useful  for 
irden  decoration  as  well  as  for  exhibi- 
iri  purposes. 

- ++> - 

A  Very. 

Effective  VWOw, 


/  Rev.  Alan  Cheales. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows 
very  fine  form  of  a  Rose  that  is  of  easy 
ltivation,  and  usually  gives  much  satis- 
ction  when  grown  by  amateurs.  It  also 
ooms  fairly  early,  and  was  at  the 
ational  Rose  Show,  where  we  photo- 
aphed  a  very  beautiful  bloom  in  the 
and  of  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co., 
'aiswick  Rose  Gardens,  ‘  Colchester.  The 
lour  of  this  H.  P.  Rose  is  described  as 
rise,  with  the  reverse  of  the  petals  of 
very  white.  It  might  almost  be  de- 
ribed  as  a  bright  carmine,  and  most 
■ople  who  do  not  make  a  study  of  colours 
ruld  describe  it  as  red  or  scarlet.  The 
00m  is  quite  full  in  the  centre,  and  the 
iter  petals,  which  first  become  rolled 
ick,  are  very  broad.  As  a  rule,  die 
00m  comes  in  perfect  form,  and  is 
ghly  conspicuous  and  effective  in  ihe 
irden  where  a  bush  or  two  of  it  are 
•own.  The  plant  is  of  vigorous  growth, 
id  though  it  has  been  in  commerce  for 
e  last  ten  years,  it  is  not  so  widely  re- 
•esented  in  gardens  as  it  might  be. 

- - 

Roof  Garden. 

There  is  a  very  pretty  garden  to  be  seen 
1  the  roof  of  Lambeth  Police  Court, 
hich  is  carefully  tended  by  the  con- 
1  ables  when  off  duty. 

ose  Mrs.  Harold  Brocklebank. 

In  this  we  have  another  H.  T.  Rose  that 
quite  full  and  high  in  the  centre,  with 
•earn  coloured  petals  and  highly  frag- 
mt.  Award  of  Merit  by  the  R.H.S.  on 
ie  occasion  of  the  Holland  Park  Show 
1  the  9th  and  10th  inst.,  when  exhibited 
|  Y  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and  Sons,  Ltd. 


H.  P.  Rose  Rev.  Alan  Cheales.  Maclaren  and  Sons. 


Rose  Mrs.  Munt. 

The  above  is  a  creamy  white  H.  T. 
Rose  with  a  salmon  flush  on  the  outer 
petals.  The  bloom  is  large  and  suitable 
for  exhibition.  Award  of  Merit  by  the 
R.H.S.  on  the  occasion  of  the  Holland 
Park  Show  on  the  qth  and  10th  inst., 
when  shown  by  Messrs.  Alex.  .Dickson  and 
Sons,  Ltd. 

Sweet  Pea  Elsie  Herbert. 

The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  of  the 
Countess  Spencer  strain,  and  have  very 


bright  rosy  margins,  fading  to  a  pale  hue 
in  the  centre.  Award  of  Merit  to  Mr.  C. 
W.  Breadmore  on  the  9th  and  10th  inst., 
when  he  showed  it  at  the  Holland  Park 
Exhibition. 

Fertility  from  Above. 

Rainfall  usually  contains  ammonia 
equal  to  six  or  eight  pounds  of  nitrogen 
per  acre.  If  the  water  can  be  made  to 
pass  through  the  land  the  ammonia  is 
taken  up  by  the  soil,  otherwise  if  the  rain¬ 
fall  passes  off  over  the  surface  the  am¬ 
monia  is  largely  lost. 


H.  T.  Rose  Dr.  J.  Ca'mpbell  Hall.  Maclaren  and  Sons. 
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^  Orchis 


(Orchis  latifolia). 

The  cultivation  of  hardy  Orchids  might 
receive  more  attention  than  it  gets. 
Several  of  the  British  ones  as  well  as  Con¬ 
tinental  and  other  exotics  have  given  evi¬ 
dence  that  with  a  little  care  in  planting 
and  selecting  suitable  soil  or  in  the  mak¬ 
ing  up  of  suitable  compost  that  they  can 
be  grown  with  perfect  success  in  town  or 
country  gardens.  They  may  also  be 
grown  with  equal  facility  in  pots  in  cool 
frames,  because  the  latter  being  moveable 
can  be  turned  round  so  as  to  face  the 
north  in  the  summer  time,  and  thus  keep 
the  plants  relatively  cool,  which  econo¬ 
mises  the  soil  moisture  during  the^’-^at 

of  the  day.  satisfat. 

Those  who  do  not  care  to  tgem 
trouble  of  growing  them  in  pots  can  pre¬ 
pare  a  position  for  them  on  the  rockery 
or  in  a  garden  border  where  the  soil  is 
naturally  moist,  or  where  a  compost  can 
be  made  up  that  will  bring  about  this 
effect.  In  a  wild  state  Orchis  latifolia 
grows  in  boggy  or  wet  situations,  but  it 
also  grows  splendidly  in  spots  that  are 
relatively  dry,  though  cool,  during  the 
flowering  period.  If  the  garden  of  the 
cultivator  is  a  dry  one  naturally,  a  situa¬ 
tion  should  be  selected  where  the  sun  does 
not  shine  upon  the  border  during  the  heat 
of  the  day.  The  natural  material  may 
be  taken  out  to  the  depth  of  18  in.,  and 
a  compost  made  up  consisting  of  loam, 
with  a  high  percentage  of  peat  or  leaf 
mould.  Indeed,  the  two  latter  may  be 
used  in  the  mixture.  It  is  not  exactly  a 
rich  soil  that  these  hardy  Orchids  re¬ 
quire,  but  one  that  is  relatively  cool  and 
moist  at  all  seasons,  especially  in  sum¬ 
mer,  when  the  plants  are  making  growth. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows 
the  top  of  several  plants  of  this  handsome 
species.  The  plants  in  question  were  not 
British  specimens,  and  were  rather  larger 
than  our  plants  are  usually  seen.  The 
flowers  generally  are  of  a  rich  purple, 
netted  and  marked  in  a  variety  of  ways  by 
darker  lines  and  spots,  just  as  is  seen  in 
Orchis  maculata,  but  richer  and  darker 
in  every  way.  Pale  varieties  do,  of 
course,  sometimes  grow  amongst  them,  as 
amongst  other  wild  Orchids  of  this  class. 
The  foliage  is  also  handsome,  both  before 
and  after  expansion  of  the  flowers,  being 
beautifully  blotched'  and  ringed  in  a  man¬ 
ner  that  reminds  you  of  fairy  rings  on  a 
lawn.  These  markings  are,  of  course,  of 
a  brown  or  brownish  purple  hue,  and 
serve  to  give  the  foliage  quite  a  hand¬ 
some  appearance. 

- - 

Cherry  Blossom  in  Japan. 

Says  the  author  of  “A  Woman  Alone 
in  the  Heart  of  Japan,”  just  published  by 
Sisley’s  :  “To  see  a  single  branch,  a  single 
tree,  a  single  orchard  of  New  England 
blossom  is  quite  another  thing  from  see¬ 
ing  the  entire  land  swept  with  a  misty 
and  a  magic  veil  of  pink  and  white.  It  is 
safe  to  arrive  in  Japan  on  the  ist  of  April. 
During  the  next  two  weeks  the  land  is 
wrapped  in  mystic  colour.  Bands  of  dia¬ 
phanous  tints  spread  through  the  sky  as 
if  Iris  had  dropped  her  dainty  scarf  across 
our  way.” 


Orchis  latifolia. 


of  a  hard  cake  of  earth),  and  is  a  means  of 
aerating  the  ground  and  conserving  its 
moisture  instead  of  wasting  it. 

Water  is  required,  firstly,  to  supply  the 
plant  with  those  juices  in  the  sap  which 
circulate  the  food  it  moistens  and  absorbs 
from  the  ground.  Secondly,  it  is  needed 


Maclaren  and  Sons. 

without  renewing  supplies,  and  the; 
thrive  on  it.  The  amount  of  water  re 
quired  depends  upon  the  kind,  age,  posi 
tion,  development,  and  health  of  thi 
plant ;  also  upon  the  season  of  the  year 
Succulent  and  thin-leaved  plants  requir< 
more  water  than  other  kinds.  Excep 
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Many  amateurs  fail  because  they  do 
not  know  how  and  when  to  water  their 
gardens ;  hence  this  offer  of  my  practical 
experience. 

Bog  plants  and  semi-aquatics  requiring 
excess  of  water,  also  plants  which  grow 
on  dry  rocky  ground  are  not  referred  to 
in  the  following  remarks. 

Good  drainage  is  a  first  essential  to 
carry  off  any  excess  of  water.  Sufficient 
humus  acts  as  a  storehouse  giving  off 
water  to  the  roots  without  injuring  them. 
A  proper  amount  of  stone,  sand  and  grit 
is  required  to  keep  the  soil  particles  from 
clogging  into  lumps  too  hard  for  the  roots 
and  atmosphere  to  penetrate.  Surface 
tillage  keeps  a  layer  of  fine  soil  (instead 


to  dissolve  the  mineral  and  earthy  p  - 
tides  which  otherwise  would  be  unavE- 
able  for  feeding  the  plant.  Third , 
water  is  necessary  in  order  to  provide  r 
the  transpiration  of  water  from  the  leai; 
which  is  a  necessity  for  their  well-beii. 

Frequent  sprinklings  cake  the  surf;? 
and  make  it  mossy  thus  preventing  t: 
atmosphere  from  penetrating  the  groui 
How  absurd  it  is,  too,  to  suppose  that; 
fine  sprinkling  can  do  for  the  plant  in 
few  minutes  that  which  Nature  does  wi 
hours  of  soaking  rain. 

A  good  soaking  once  or  twice  a  we: 
will  store  up  sufficient  water  for  the  r: 
of  the  plants.  We  see  Nature  does  th 
and  that  she  leaves  jrlants  for  a  long  tii 
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rapidly  growing  herbaceous  plants  the 
warden  will  thrive  all  the  better  for  occa¬ 
sionally  feeling  the  want  of  water. 

The  roots  of  a  plant  extend  quite  as  far 
as  the  branches,  and  all  this  area  must 
be  supplied.  The  amateur  usually  pours 
water  in  a  thin  stream  at  the  base  of  the 
stem,  thus  leaving  the  spreading  roots 
to  starve.  Plants  require  liberal  supplies 
of  water  when  they  are  producing  new 
shoots,  and  sometimes  the  addition  of  arti¬ 
ficial  manure  to  enable  them  to  build  up 
fresh  growth  properly.  Except  during 
their  resting  time,  one  cannot  run  any 
risk  by  watering  rapidly  growing  herba¬ 
ceous  plants  freely. 


The  weather  has  been  so  wet  and  rough 
this  year  that  almost  all  flowers  have  suf¬ 
fered.  The  Sweet  Pea  seems  to  have  come 
off  particularly  badly,  for  not  only  has 
the  commencement  of  the  flowering  sea¬ 
son  been  delayed,  but  those  flowers  which 
have  opened  have  in  many  cases  been  so 
battered  by  the  wind  and  discoloured  by 
the  rain  as  to  be  almost  worthless. 

This  year  an  unusually  large  number 
of  buds  have  dropped  before  opening.  Un¬ 
favourable  weather  must  again  be 
blamed,  but  a  superfluity  of  manure  has 
the  same  effect  on  the  plants. 

By  the  time  this  meets  the  reader’s  eye 
he  will  be  able  to  judge  the  merits  of  the 
various  novelties.  All  will  agree  that  they 
include  several  valuable  introductions, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted 
that  several  of  them  have  proved  very 
sportive.  Horace  Wright  is  a  very  fine 
bold  purple,  but  the  flower  stems  are  very 
weak,  and  as  a  rule  it  only  comes  two  on 
a  stem.  Queen  of  Spain,  although  not  of 
the  largest  size,  is  a  flower  of  great  beauty 
and  refinement.  Nora  Unwin  is  a  waved 
white  of  the  largest  size.  It  has  come 
perfectly  true,  and  has  given  great  satis¬ 
faction.  Frank  Dolby  is  not  very  waved, 
but  it  is  larger  than  Lady  Grizel  Hamil¬ 
ton,  and  I  look  upon  it  as  being  the  best 
of  all  the  fixed  lavenders.  It  is  true  that 
a  few  mauve  flowers  have  been  produced 
by  this  variety,  but  not  sufficient  to  de¬ 
tract  much  from  its  merit.  With  Mrs. 
Charles  Foster,  however,  the  reverse  is 
the  case,  for  the  ordinary  strain  produced 
hardly  any  of  the  true  lavender  Spencer. 
The  selected  strain  is  better,  but  some  of 
the  flowers  that  are  waved  have  far  too 
much  of  the  reddish  shade  in  the  stan¬ 
dard.  Mrs.  Charles  Mander  has  given  a 
good  percentage  of  plum-coloured  flowers 
jof  the  true  Spencer  form.  Mrs.  Collier 
I  is  certainly  no  nearer  yellow  than  is  the 
old  favourite,  Hon.  Mrs.  E.  Kenyon,  but 
it  is  a  nice  flower,  with  the  form  of 
Dorothy  Eckford.  A.  J.  Cook  is  disap¬ 
pointing,  and  will  not  displace  Mrs. 
Walter  Wright.  Mrs.  R.  F.  Felton  is  not 
|  quite  the  same  as  Mrs.  Collier ;  it  is 


Water  sparingly  when  the  new  shoots 
are  developed,  or  the  plants  will  grow  on 
freely  without  forming  flower  buds.  All 
plants  have  a  period  of  rest,  during  which 
some  require  very  little  water,  and  others 
none  at  all. 

At  short  intervals  either  sponge  or  spray 
(according  to  the  kind  of  plant)  the  leaves 
and  stems,  not  only  to  clear  away  in¬ 
sects,  but  also  to  remove  the  dust  which 
chokes  the  pores  of  the  leaves. 

By  enquiry  from  practical  men  and  by 
personal  observation  one  may  extend 
these  few  hints,  and  thus  make  the  gar¬ 
den  a  thing  of  joy  and  beauty. 

Baynton-Taylor. 


rather  less  cream  and  has  not  any  very 
decided  merit.  E.  J.  Castle  has  not  been 
at  all  itself  this  season,  for  the  colour  has 
been  very  pale.  When  the  growth  of  the 
plants  gets  more  woody,  however,  it  will 
prove  more  satisfactory,  especially  if  there 
is  more  sun.  Olive  Bolton  has  come  prac¬ 
tically  like  Countess  Spencer,  and  not 
true  to  the  type  exhibited.  Codsall  Rose, 
also,  is  not  fixed,  but  it  has  yielded  some 
very  fine  flowers.  Most  of  the  pink  selec¬ 
tions  from  Countess  Spencer  have  come 
with  the  true  waved  form,  and  for  this 
reason  are  of  merit,  but  many  small 
growers  will  be  glad  when  each  plant 
comes  true  in  shade  to  the  colour  expec¬ 
ted. 

Of  last  year’s  novelties  Queen  Alex¬ 
andra  is  still  grand,  and  Henry  Eckford, 
when  well  grown,  is  a  very  fine  flower,  but 
the  latter  is  still  weak  in  .  growth  and 
burns  very  badly  in  the  sun.  Possibly 
many  small  growers  have  been  very  dis¬ 
appointed  over  this  variety,  but  as  yet  it 
cannot  be  discarded,  for.  it  is  unique  in 
colour.  John  Ingman,  from  selected 
strains,  has  come  absolutely  true,  and  is 
the  largest  Sweet  Pea  in  commerce.  Helen 
Lewis,  from  some  sources,  is  still  a  little 
sportive,  and  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that 
seed  saved  from  a  stock  that  last  year 
came  quite  true  is  this  year  giving  mauve 
and  other  coloured  flowers.  In  some  re¬ 
spects  it  is  disappointing  to  have  sports 
appearing  among  the  plants,  but  there 
are  compensations,  for  most  of  them  are 
very  well  worth  growing.  For  instance,  I 
have  had  such  nice  things  as  carmine, 
white  and  maroon  forms  of  Countess 
Spencer  appearing  in  the  rows. 

Those  readers  who  are  troubled  with 
spot  on  their  plants  should  adopt  the  mea¬ 
sures  explained  by  “  Grower”  in  his  recent 
interesting  letter.  Perhaps  that  gentle¬ 
man,  or  “Horti,”  could  give  a  cause  and 
cure  for  plants  becoming  screwed  up  at 
the  growing  points,  for  the  leaves  becom¬ 
ing  streaked  with  yellow  and  the  flowers 
small  and  discoloured.  This  trouble  has 
done  great  damage  among  my  own  plants 
this  year,  and  although  I  have  submitted 
plants  to  some  of  the  large  growers  for 


inspection,  no  satisfactory  reply  has  been 
forthcoming. 

To  one  who,  aPhough  being  very  inte¬ 
rested  in  Sweet  Peas,  is  only  able  to  grow 
comparatively  few,  a  visit  to  grounds 
where  they  are  grown  by  the  acre  is  most 
fascinating.  Such  was  my  experience  on 
a  recent  visit  to  Histon,  in  Cambridge.  In 
this  district  Sweet  Peas  are  grown  very 
largely  for  market,  quite  a  number  of 
growers  having  half  an  acre  or  so.  The 
name  of  Unwin,  however,  will  be  the  most 
familiar  to  the  reader,  for,  besides  grow¬ 
ing  for  cut  flowers,  Mr.  Unwin  grows  for 
seed,  and  gives  a  lot  of  room  to  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  novelties  by  cross-fertilisation. 
Some  facts  as  to  grpwing  for  markets  may 
prove  interesting.  In  the  first  place,  this 
industry  has  proved  very  remunerative  in 
the  past,  but  recently  competition  has  in¬ 
creased  very  much.  There  is  still,  how¬ 
ever,  plenty  of  scope.  The  method  of  cul¬ 
ture  generally  adopted  in  this  district  is 
to  sow  in  September.  The  flowering  and 
cutting  generally  commences  at  the  end 
of  the  following  May,  but  this  year  the 
season  is  a  fortnight  late.  The  ground 
is  well  dug  by  hand,  and  manured  be¬ 
forehand,  but  no  manure  or  water  is  given 
afterwards.  Nevertheless,  the  flowers 
would  be  the  envy  of  many.  Towards 
the  middle  of  July  the  autumn-sown 
plants  were  six  and  seven  feet  high,  and 
covered  with  flowers,  many  of  them  well 
over  two  inches  across,  and  mostly  borne 
four  on  a  stem. 

Of  the  established  varieties  that  have 
been  very  successfully  grown  mention 
might  be  "made  of  Nora  Unwin,  King  Ed¬ 
ward  VII.,  Frank  Dolby,  Dorothy  Eck¬ 
ford,  Countess  Spencer,  and  Mrs.  Hard- 
castle'  Sykes.  I  noted  a  row  of  the  latter 
which  was  particularly  fine,  and  although 
the  plants  were  given  no  special  treatment 
for  exhibition,  I  measured  a  flower  from 
two-and-a-quarter  to  two-and-a-half  inches 
across  the  standard.  This  year,  too,  is 
not  a  good  one  for  flowers,  for  although 
the  growth  has  been  exceptionally  strong 
the  flotvers  have  suffered,  and  Mr.  LTnwin 
mentioned  that  the  yield  of  bloom  from 
the  same  area  and  in  the  same  time  has 
this  year  been  only  half  that  of  last  year. 

The  most  interesting  of  all  were  the 
fields  of  Sweet  Peas  raised  by  cross-ferti¬ 
lisation  and  from  sports.  Here  were  many 
wonderful  flowers,  far  surpassing  anything 
in  commerce,  but,  alas!  unfi'xed.  Flowers 
which  caught  the  eye  were  Black  Michael, 
over  two  inches  across,  in  the  true  Coun¬ 
tess  Spencer  form,  and  America,  of  the 
same  size  and  shape.  There  were  a  num¬ 
ber  of  brilliant  oranges  and  scarlets  of 
the  waved  form,  and  a  new  picotee-edged 
flower,  with  a  very  regular  and  refined 
border,  far  in  advance  of  Dainty.  One 
or  two  other  growers  have  flowers  very 
similar  to  those  mentioned,  and  it  will  be 
a  race  between  them  to  see  who  can  first 
get  these  splendid  novelties  fixed. 

Of  the  varieties  -which  Mr.  Unwin  has 
been  able  to  get  pretty  well  fixed,  and 
which  will  be  distributed  this  autumn,  or 
the  following  autumn,  the  one  christened 
Mrs.  LTnwin  is  perhaps  the  best.  This  is 
a  greatly  improved  Scarlet  Gem  of  giant 
size.  Mrs.  H.  J.  Jones  is  a  variety  inter¬ 
mediate  between  Miss  Willmott  and 
Henry  Eckford,  and  is  exquisite.  Most 
growers  have  a  white  form  of  Countess 
Spencer,  and  Mr.  Unwin  has  a  fine  stock 
of  it.  A  cream  form  of  Gladys  Unwin  is 
also  nearly  ready  for  distribution. 

G.  F.  Drayson. 


Sweet  Peas. 
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“  Qw:  Xttcta  Sasfou.” 

The  full  title  of  the  above  book  is  •“  Our 
Kitchen  Garden ;  The  Plants  we  Grow 
and  How  we  Grow  Them.”  It  runs 
to  166  pp.,  and  the  author,  Mr. 
Tom  Jerrold,  gives  us  some  hints 
of  how  he  grows  the  plants,  and 
then  proceeds  to  deal  with  the  method  of 
cooking  them.  This  is  the  second  and 
enlarged  edition  of  the  work  which  we 
presume  has  proved  itself  useful  to  its 
readers.  The  methods  of  cultivation  ad¬ 
vocated  are  good  enough,  but  the  details 
are  not  great  to  us  who  deal  so  largely 
in  cultural  matters.  We  can  appreciate 
the  book,  however,  for  the  culinary  pre¬ 
paration  given  to  the  vegetables,  which 
is  not  always  of  the  most  satisfactory 
character,  even  in  public  restaurants. 

To  give  an  instance  of  the  authors 
method  of  dealing  with  them,  we  take  the 
Parsnip,  which  is  fairly  well  known,  but 
the  author  seems  to  think  it  a  scarcer 
plant  than  our  experience  leads  us  to  be¬ 
lieve.  He  says  that  the  most  ordinary 
way  of  dressing  Parsnips  is  boiling  them 
and  serving  them  with  salt  fish  and  egg 
sauce  on  fasting  occasions  only.  Baked 
Parsnips  make  a  good  change,  but  they 
are  not  unknown  even  in  houses  of  the 
cottager,  for  they  are  baked  with  the  meat 
on  Sundays  at  least.  He  also  speaks  of 
stewing  Parsnips  and  serving  them  with 
melted  butter  or  white  sauce.  They  are 
then  strained  and  laid  on  buttered  toast. 
Puree  of  Parsnips  is  much  similar  to  Car¬ 
rots  when  subjected  to  the  treatment. 

He  is  a  great  believer  in  merely  wash¬ 
ing  the  Parsnips,  boiling  them  whole,  and 
peeling  them  afterwards  in  order  to  get 
the  full  flavour  of  the  Parsnip.  Parsnip 
fritters  are  cooked  in  the  ordinary  way 
after  they  are  cut  up  into  slices.  They 
are  then' dipped  in  suitable  batter,  fried 


till  they  are  brown,  and  served  while  hot 
and  crisp.  He  makes  use  of  the  French 
form  of  the  word,  describing  it  as  friture 
of  Parsnip. 

While  stating  that  Parsnips  may  be  of 
good  flavour  boiled  in  the  ordinary  way, 
the  author  believes  that  they,  like  all 
other  vegetables,  retain  their  individual 
flavour  better  when  subjected  to  a  process 
of  steaming  instead  of  boiling.  They  are 
steamed  in  their  skins  till  quite  tender, 
peeled,  dished  whole,  and  cut  into  four 
lengthwise,  and  placed  in  a  stewpan 
covered  with  white  sauce.  They  are 
stirred  now  and  again  to  prevent  burn¬ 
ing  till  they  are  quite  hot.  He  also  gives 
a  recipe  for  making  a  sauce.  We  con¬ 
sider  his  book,  therefore,  very  thorough  in 
this  particular  matter,  and  readers  who 
get  it  will  find  it  well  worth  the  shilling 
asked.  It  is  published  by  Messrs.  Chatto 
and  Windus,  London. 

- 4~f+ - 

Delphinium  Rev.  E.  Lascelles. 

The  blooms  of  this  handsome  variety 
are  dark  blue  with  small  white  petals  in 
the  centre.  Award  of  Merit  by  the 
R.H.S.  at  Plolland  Park  when  shown  by 
Messrs.  A.  A.  Walters  and  Son. 


- A  Rare - 

Pitcher  Plaint 


(Nepenthes  sanguinea). 

The  accompanying  illustration  repre¬ 
sent  a  fine  plant  of  this  rare  Nepenthes 
grown  by  Mr.  Donald  McIntyre,  gardener 
to  J.  D.  Meek,  Esq.,  of  Helensburgh, 
N.B.  This  Nepenthes  is  one  of  the  plants 
of  the  well  known  N.  mastersiana,  but 
while  the  latter  is  relatively  common  in 
gardens  and  nearly  always  present  in  col¬ 
lections,  N.  sanguinea  is  quite  a  scarce 
plant.  There  must  be  something  peculiar 
in  connection  with  its  cultivation  which 
makes  it  difficult  to  manage,  for  there 
have  been  many  fine  collections  of 
Nepenthes,  both  species  and  hybrids,  dur¬ 
ing  the  ‘last  two  decades,  but  which  may 
not  have  possessed  a  single  specimen  of 
the  plant  under  notice. 

The  pitchers  are  cylindrical,  slightly 
contracted  a  little  below  the  lid,  and  are 
of  a  beautifully  dark,  brownish  blood-red. 


Nepenthes  sanguinea. 
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R  Dwarf  Polgar^tba  f^ose 


(Baby  Dorothy). 


The  two  fringes,  which  are  such  a  con¬ 
spicuous  feature  on  most  of  the  pitcher 
plants,  are  here  reduced  to  very  fine 
fringes  that  are  scarcely  noticeable.  The 
whole  pitcher  measures  from  5  in.  to  10  in. 
in  length.  The  leaves  are  of  a  dark 
green,  and  the  whole  plant  is  of  a  rather 
graceful  character  of  growth.  It  is  its 
beautiful  colour  which  gives  the  valued 
character  to  M.  sanguinea. 

- - 

Geum  Rivale. 


This  is  not  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
members  of  its  family,  but  it  is  neverthe¬ 
less  a  plant  of  much  beauty,  interesting, 
too,  as  being  native  to  British  soil.  The 
colour  of  the  flowers  is  a  soft  shade  of 
red,  verging  into  cerise,  and  the  blossoms 
hang  from  slightly  arching  stems  in  a 
graceful  manner,  quite  distinct  from  the 
usual  habit  of  the  Geums. 

It  is  decidedly  a  plant  that  needs  to  be 
grown  in  a  fair  sized  mass,  and  if  the 
position  chosen  for  it  is  in  front  of  dark 
foliaged  shrubs  or  near  a  bank  of  grass 
the  colour  of  the  flowers  will  be  more 
fully  appreciated. 

The  species  is  remarkable  for  the  ex¬ 
tended  period  over  wThich  its  flowers  are 
produced,  for  it  may  be  had  in  bloom 
from  April  until  September  or  October. 
Many  are  the  positions  in  which  Geum 
rivale  will  prove  serviceable.  I  have  seen 
large  masses  full  of  bloom  on  steep  banks 
beside  a  carriage  drive.  Beds  filled  with 
it  in  open  positions  on  a  lawn  maintain 
a  brave  display  for  practically  the  whole 
summer,  and  it  is  also  able  to  thrive  in 
no  half-hearted  manner  under  the  shade 
of  tall  trees.  Propagation  by  division  is 
a  simple  and  ready  means  of  increasing 
5tock ;  on  one  occasion  I  split  up  a  large 
old  clump  into  eighty  small  pieces, 
practically  every  piece  making  a  respect¬ 
able  plant  by  the  following  spring. 

A  distinct  form  exists  under  the  name  of 
Leonard’s  variety,  the  flowers  of  which  are 
somewhat  larger  in  size  and  brighter  in 
colour  than  those  of  the  type. 

Heather  Bell. 

- f+4 - 

Sastau  ?asabW 

"  I  burn  my  soul  away !  ” 

So  spake  the  Rose,  and  smiled;  “with¬ 
in  my  cup 

Ml  day  the  sunbeams  fall  in  flame,  all 
day 

They  drink  my  sweetness  up  !  ” 

‘  I  sigh  my  soul  away !  ” 

The  Lily  said;  “all  night  the  moon¬ 
beams  pale 

steal  round  and  round  me,  whispering  in 
their  play 

An  all  too  tender  tale !  ” 

"  I  give  my  soul  away !  ” 

The  Violet  said;  “the  West  wind  wan¬ 
ders  on. 

The  North  wind  comes ;  I  know  not  what 
they  say. 

And  yet  my  soul  is  gone  !  ” 

|dh,  Poet,  burn  away 

Thy  fervent  soul !  fond  Lover  at  the 
feet 

her  thou  lovest,  sigh !  dear  Christian, 
pray. 

And  let  the  world  be  sweet ! 

Dora  Greenwell. 


Rambler  Roses  of  this  and  similar  habit 
have  been  coming  in  large  numbers  re¬ 
cently,  but  still  there  seems  to  be  a  de¬ 
mand  for  more  of  a  similar  character,  but 
differing  in  some  particular  or  other  from 
the  well  known  favourites.  In  the 
majority  of  private  establishments  where 
Roses  are  in  demand,  dwarf  varieties  are 
very  easily  cultivated,  and  this  is  one  for 
such  a  purpose.  The  plants  bloom  freely 
when  only  9  in.  to  12  in.  high,  though  a 
plant  may  yet  grow  taller.  We  have  only 
seen  the  variety  on  two  occasions,  and  no 
doubt  by  this  time  next  year  several  Rose 
collections  of  note  will  have  a  supply  of 
plants. 

It  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  dwarfest 
Polyanthas  we  have  seen,  or,  at  all  events, 
in  the  form  of  young  plants,  and  it  may 


Rose  Souvenir  of  Stella  Gray. 

Here  we  have  small  pointed  flowers  of 
pale  yellow  and  shaded  salmon  red.  The 
stems  are  dark  purple  and  the  handsome 
foliage  is  also  dark.  It  is  a  Hybrid  Tea, 
and  should  make  a  beautiful  garden  Rose. 
Award  of  Merit  by  the  R.H.S.  on  the 
9th  and  10th  inst.,  when  shown  by  Messrs. 
Alex.  Dickson  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  at  the  Hol¬ 
land  Park  Show. 


be  had  in  bloom  in  pots  of  small  size. 
Plants  of  the  above  height  produce  a 
cluster  of  blossom  on  the  top  in  colour  not 
unlike  the  rambler  known  as  Queen  Alex¬ 
andra.  It  will  be  remembered  that  we 
already  have  a  baby  rambler  in  the  dwarf 
Rose  Mme.  N.  Levavasseur,  which  differs 
from  Crimson  Rambler  only  in  its  dwarf 
habit,  as  the  colour  of  the  bossom  is  the 
same.  In  this  instance  Baby  Dorothy  is 
evidently  one  of  the  same  strain,  dwarfer 
if  anything,  but  differing  in  having  flowers 
of  a  beautiful  pink  colour.  The  accom¬ 
panying  illustration  represents  plants  of 
this  variety  shown  at  the  National  Rose 
Society's  Exhibition  at  Regent’s  Park  on 
the  4th  inst.  by  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and 
Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Middlesex,  who 
kindly  placed  the  illustration  at  our  ser¬ 
vice. 


South-Eastern  College,  Wye. 

The  College  was  awarded  the  Silver 
Medal  (highest  award)  at  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society's  show  at  Lincoln,  in 
a  competition  of  exhibits  of  importance 
to  British  forestry,  for  a  collection  of  in¬ 
sects,  etc.,  injurious  to  forest  trees,  which 
was  made  and  set  up  by  the  vice-princi¬ 
pal  and  entomologist,  Mr.  F.  V.  Theo¬ 
bald. 


New  Rose  Baby  Dorothy:  Flowers  Pink. 
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PRIZE  LETTER  COMPETITION. 


Readers  are  invited  to  contribute  to  this 
column  short  letters  discussing  any  gar¬ 
dening  subject. 

Letters  should  not  exceed  150  words  each 


in  length,  and  must  be  written  on  one 
side  of  the  -pafer  only. 

Two  Prizes  of  zs.  6d.  each  will  be 
awarded  each  week  for  the  two  Letters 
which  the  Editor  considers  to  be  the  best. 


A  Grass  Collector. 

A  short  time  ago  a  plan  for  lightening 
labour  for  those  who  have  grass  to 
mow  came  to  my  knowledge,  one 
of  its  charms  being  its  simplicity. 
Get  a  sack  or  strong  bit  of  stuff 
that  will  reach  from  the  handle  of 
the  lawn  mower  to  the  wheels  so  that  it 
will  hang  in  a  baggy  way  at  the  bottom, 
fastening  it  securely  to  the  handle  and  to 
some  screws  at  each  side  of  the  tiny 
wooden  roller,  and  up  at  each  side  at  the 
end  of  the  iron  band  that  comes  from  the 
end  of  the  handle,  forming  a  secure  bag 
to  catch  the  grass  as  fast  as  it  is  cut. 
This  will  do  away  with  the  heavy  tin 
boxes  or  the  laborious  sweeping  of  the 
cut  grass. 

K.  Curtis. 


Glass  Cutting  without  a  Diamond. 

Those  who  have  broken  windows  in 
their  frames  or  greenhouses  and  wish  to 
replace  them  but  have  no  glass-cutter, 
should  try  the  following  experiment.  No 
doubt  they  will  have  seen  a  table  lamp 
glass  broken  by  a  drop  of  cold  water  fall¬ 
ing  on  it.  Well,  it  is  simply  this  idea 
put  into  practice,  and  made  to  break  the 
glass  just  as  we  need  it. 

First  get  a  bucket  full  of  cold  water, 
and  a  red  hot  iron  with  a  sharp  edge. 
Draw  this  sharp  edge  across  the  glass 
where  it  is  to  be  broken  off,  and  dip  the 
underside  of  the  glass  in  the  water,  when 
it  will  be  broken  off  at  the  place  indicated 
by  the  hot  iron  as  clean  a  cut  and  straight 
as  possible.  Any  shape  or  design  can  be 
cut  this  way.  Another  way  is  to  cut  the 
glass  with  a  pair  of  shears  under  water, 
but  this  leaves  a  jagged  edge,  and  is  not 
nearly  so  good  as  the  former  method. 

Joseph  Floyd. 

Westhoughton. 


The  Chinese  Primrose. 

This  species — the  Primula  sinensis  of 
the  botanists — I  have  found  a  most  ac¬ 
ceptable  flowering  plant  for  the  warm 
greenhouse,  one  of  the  most  useful  being 
the  old  double  white,  imported  into  this 
country  many  years  ago,  but  the  only  one 
in  this  species,  I  think,  which  never  pro¬ 
duces  seed,  and  which  has  to  be  propa¬ 
gated  by  means  of  cuttings.  I  have 
raised  many  double  and  also  semi-double 
forms  of  the  Chinese  Primrose  from  seed, 
though  never  any  of  this  old  double  white. 
Many  single  varieties  have  been  raised, 
with  beautifully  large  and  finely  formed 
blossoms,  having  handsomely  fringed 
edges,  which,  with  good  management, 
flower  profusely  and  continuously.  To 
obtain  plants  carrying  a  select  head  of 
bloom  early  in  the  season  and  on  through 
the  spring,  I  always  place  into  7-inch  pots 
toward  the  end  of  July,  and  use  a  com¬ 


post  composed  of  half  good  loam,  some 
rotten  manure,  leaf  mould,  with  silver 
sand — an  old-fashioned,  you  may  say,  yet 
withal,  a  very  suitable  mixture.  I  then 
stand  the  plants  in  a  cold  frame  and  look 
well  after  them  till  about  the  end  of 
September,  then  take  them  into  the 
greenhouse,  where  for  many  weeks  they 
stand  as  objects  of  beauty,  giving  a  full 
return  for  any  work  they  may  have  en¬ 
tailed  in  their  rearing.  • 

Old  Gardener. 

Bury  St.  Edmunds. 


Ligustrum  ovalifolium  aureum. 

This  is  a  most  beautiful  variegated  Pri¬ 
vet.  The  foliage  is  margined  with  rich 
yellow,  and  as  a  hedge  it  is  attractive,  or 
as  a  specimen  or  clumps  in  the  shrub¬ 
bery.  It  might  be  more  frequently 
utilised  about  suburban  front  gardens, 
where  a  hedge  of  a  dozen  feet  or  so  is 
required  in  place  of  the  green  rampant 
sort,  and  as  an  isolated  plant,  where 
selection  should  fall  to  variegated  sub¬ 
jects  in  limited  areas.  This  is  a  good 
time  to  increase  your  stock  if  you  have 
only  a  few  plants.  Heel  off  the  young 
growths  of  medium  firmness  about  3  in. 
long,  trim  off  the  bottom  leaves  and  cut 
square  at  the  base.  Firm  these  well  into 
a  box  of  cutting  soil.  Keep  in  a  cool 
frame,  damping  the  cuttings  overhead  on 
alternate  days,  and  keep  shaded  and  close 
for  three  weeks.  In  a  month’s  time  roots 
will  be  formed,  when  they  can  be  har¬ 
dened  off  and  planted  out  in  their  per¬ 
manent  positions. 

A.  V.  M. 


Pruning  Roses. 

There  are  differences  of  opinion  on  this 
subject  and  some  growers  have  one  way, 
some  another,  but  the  best  time  to  prune 
the  Rose  is  undoubtedly  in  April.  Of 
course  Roses  grown  inside,  climbing 
Roses,  such  as  Marechal  Niel,  William 
Allen  Richardson,  Climbing  Niphetos, 
Climbing  Capt.  Christy,  Reine  Marie 
Henriette,  and  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  should 
be  pruned  early  in  January.  They  do 
well  if  pruned  hard,  and  after  they  have 
flowered  and  made  much  growth,  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  just  cut  them  back  again  a 
bit,  then  they  will  again  render  great  ser¬ 
vice.  Standards  and  bedding,  pot  and 
climbing  Roses  (outside)  like  a  good  hard 
pruning  at  least  once  a  year.  It  gives 
great  vigour  to  a  Rose  to  cut  all  its 
branches  short  back.  To  obtain  good 
flower-bearing  branches  shorten  the 
shoots ;  this  will  cause  the  sap  to  concen¬ 
trate  in  certain  eyes  at  their  bases,  which 
will  produce  the  Roses. 

Albert  R.  Gould. 

Worksop,  Notts. 


Iiaced  Pipks. 


Cultural  Notes. 


Varieties  to  Grow. 

Some  years  ago,  while  a  Pink  Society 
was  in  existence,  the  Laced  Pink  of  the 
florist  enjoyed  a  great  run  of  popularity. 
An  attempt  was  made  some  years  ago  to 
revive  the  Pink  Society,  but  evidently  the 
time  had  not  yet  come  for  doing  so,  be¬ 
cause  so  fe>v  people  possessed  the  flowers. 
There  is  room,  however,  for  a  society  or 
committee  in  connection  with  some  other, 
so  as  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  Pinks 
which  bloom  in  June  and  do  not  compete 
with  the  outdoor  Carnations  in  any  way. 
Independently  of  their  exquisite  beauty, 
every  variety  is  more  or  less  scented,  and 
some  of  them  strongly  and  deliciously  so. 
They  are  even  hardier  than  Carnations, 
and  may  be  planted  in  the  open  border, 
w'here  they  are  to  bloom,  in  September, 
even  in  the  far  north  of  Britain. 

The  striking  of  cuttings  is  scarcely  a 
more  troublesome  operation  than  the 
layering  of  Carnations,  as  the  latter  re¬ 
quire  daily  attention  during  the  warm 
weather  in  the  matter  of  watering,  to  en¬ 
courage  the  formation  of  roots.  Pinks  are 
best  struck  under  hand-glasses  or  a  frame, 
and  merely  require  a  little  watering  and 
shading  in  bright  weather  till  the  cuttings 
have  taken  root.  They  can  be  planted 
permanently  in  September,  and  the 
labour  in  connection  with  them  is  then 
reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Only  Laced  varieties  are  mentioned  in 
these  notes,  and  amongst  them  I  should 
place  Lufra  as  a  very  choice  variety,  with 
a  maroon  centre  and  deep  red  lacing. 
Even  more  handsome,  in  my  opinion,  is 
Mrs.  Pettifer,  with  a  purple  centre  and  a 
heavy  lacing  of  purple.  Like  all  the  race 
of  them,  the  ground  colour  of  this  is 
white.  A  much  smaller  bloom  is  Rain¬ 
bow',  but  it  is  extremely  pretty,  with  its 
deep  rose  centre  and  regular  rosy  lacing. 
The  crimson  centre  and  purple  lacing  of 
Wedgw'ood  are  also  very  handsome. 

Scarcely  less  handsome  is  Zurich,  with 
its  crimson  centre  and  beautiful  rosy  lac¬ 
ing.  Saracen  has  also  a  crimson  centre 
and  purple  lacing.  Quite  different  in  its 
way  is  Rosina,  with  its  large  soft  purple 
centre  and  lacing  of  the  same  colour. 
Orient  is  also  prettily  laced.  Beauty  pro¬ 
duces  large  flowers  u'ith  flat  petals  that 
are  rosy  crimson  in  the  centre  and  laced 
with  purple.  Another  large  flower  is  Ajax, 
with  a  purple  centre  and  lighter  purple 
lacing.  It  is  just  a  little  too  full  to  accord 
with  the  neatness  of  some  of  those  already 
mentioned,  but  badly  formed  petals  can 
always  be  pulled  out  to  advantage.  Dres¬ 
den  is  also  worthy  of  cultivation,  having 
flowers  of  good  form  with  a  rosy  centre 
and  lacing  of  the  same  colour.  All  of  the 
above  were  exhibited  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  June  last 
by  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  of  Great  Bookham, 
and  I  was  particularly  taken  with  the 
beauty  of  these  old-fashioned  but  neglec¬ 
ted  flowers. 

C.  E.  R. 
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Address :  The  Editor,  The  Gardening 
World,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may 
cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions 
should  be  as  brief  as  possible  and  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a  separate  sheet 
of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans.— Gardeners  who  would  make 
the  best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to 
prepare  and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline 
drawing  or  plan  of  their  gardens ,  indicating 
the  position  of  beds  and  lawns,  the  charac- 


STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

2034.  Propagating* 1  Petunias  and 
Fuchsias. 

I  have  been  trying  to  root  some  cuttings 
of  Petunias  and  Fuchsias  in  my  greenhouse, 
but  they  were  rather  soft  and  they  flagged 
and  withered  so  much  that  I  do  not  think 
they  will  root  at  ail.  I  should  be  grateful 
if  you  would  let  me  know  how  I  can  manage 
to  do  this  in  summer,  so  that  I  may  have 
some  large  plants  to  bed  out  next  spring. 
Some  of  the  Petunias  are  single  and  some 
are  double.  Will  the  double  ones  flower  as 
well  outside  as  in  the  greenhouse?  (H.  D., 
Bakewell,  Leics.) 

At  this  season  of  the  year  you  would  re¬ 
quire  some  special  contrivance  to  enable 
soft  cuttings  like  growing  Petunias  and 
Fuchsias  to  root  without  flagging.  The 
greenhouse  is  kept  open  for  the  sake  of 
ventilation  and  the  dry  atmosphere  has  the 
effect  of  wilting  the  cuttings  in  a  very  short 
time.  The  cuttings  should  be  inserted  in 
pots  of  light,  sandy  soil  and  leaf  mould, 
and  then  covered  with  a  bell-glass  or  hand- 
light.  One  or  two  hand-lights  would  en¬ 
able  you  to  root  large  numbers  of  cuttings 
during  the  summer  months  when  the  tem¬ 
perature  is  sufficiently  high  to  encourage 
rooting  rather  quickly.  They  cannot  root, 
however,  if  they  are  allowed  to  flag,  but 
the  hand-light  will  retain  the  atmospheric 
moisture  about  them,  preventing  them  from 
getting  shrivelled  up.  A  hand-light  can 
also  be  shaded  if  stood  in  a  sunny  part  of 
the  greenhouse,  and  that  would  be  a  great 
additional  assistance,  besides  the  covering 
of  glass.  You  should  be  able  to  get  plants 
of  large  size  even  as  late  as  the  beginning 
of  September  if  you  keep  them  growing  by 
potting  them  off  singly  as  soon  as  they  are 
rooted.  Indeed,  both  of  these  plants  can  be 
kept  growing  all  through  the  winter  where 
a  night  temperature  of  50  degs.  is  main¬ 
tained.  The  plants  should,  of  course,  be 
kept  near  the  glass  and  repotted  into  larger 
sizes  when  the  roots  are  getting  well  round 
the  sides  of  the  pots  and  before  they  get 
pot-bound.  In  a  season  like  what  the  pre¬ 
sent  has  been  double  Petunias  would  not  be 
a  great  success,  owing  to  the  rain  lodging 
in  the  flowers  after  they  are  partly  expanded. 
Single  ones  would  be  more  successful  even 
in  bad  seasons  if  the  situation  is  sheltered, 
so  that  they  may  not  be  broken  down  by  the 
wind.  Fuchsias  delight  in  moisture,  but 
Petunias  flower  better  in  a  dry  season  with 
sunshine. 


ter  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall;  posi¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  etc.  The 
north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  over¬ 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  It 
should  also  be  stated  whether  the  garden  is 
flat  or  on  a  declivity,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  marked.  Particulars  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soil  will  also  help  us  to  give 
satisfactory  replies.  When  such  plans  are 
received  they  will  be  carefully  filed,  with  the 
name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and  will  be 
consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an  enquiry 
is  sent. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

2035.  Plant  from  Neighbour’s  Garden, 

For  some  years  past  I  have  been  troubled 
by  a  plant  which  comes  through  the  wall 
from  my  neighbour’s  garden.  Can  you  tell 
me  from  the  enclosed  piece  what  it  is  and 
if  there  is  any  way  of  preventing  it  from 
getting  into  my  garden  border  among  the 
plants?  (A.  Bradley,  Warwickshire.) 

There  are  several  plants  which  would  be¬ 
have  in  this  way,  but  the  most  common  is 
Polygonum  cuspidatum,  which  yours  is. 
Another  is  the  hedge  Bindweed  (Convolvulus 
sepium).  Both  of  these  act  in  the  same  way 
by  producing  strong,  underground,  running 
stems,  which  are  often  spoken  of  as  roots, 
though  they  are  really  stems  and  properly 
termed  rhizomes.  If  it  is  possible  to  open 
a  trench  along  the  side  of  the  wall  you  can 
always  take  out  the  pieces  which  you  can 
find  there,  but  probably  they  are  in  a  border 
that  is  fully  occupied  with  other  plants. 
To  effect  a  clearance  it  would  be  worth  while 
in  October  to  lift  the  whole  of  the  plants  in 
the  border  and  lay  them  in  some  convenient 
place  until  you  get  the  border  trenched  at 
least  2  ft.  deep.  While  the  trench  is  open 
you  can  examine  the  wall  and  see  whether 
these  creeping  stems  are  coming  through. 
If  between  the  bricks  of  the  wall  it  would  be 
worth  your  while  to  have  the  seams  pro¬ 
perly  cemented.  This  would  stop  a  large 
number  of  them,  though  strong  ones  might 
be  capable  of  pushing  out  pieces  of  cement 
and  thus  get  through.  If  the  wall  is  not 
deeply  let  into  the  soil  they  would  come 
through  beneath  it,  and  in  such  a  case  it 
would  be  well  to  have  a  narrow  portion  of 
the  border  unoccupied  by  plants  so  that  every 
autumn  you  could  take  out  some  soil  so  that 
you  can  push  the  spade  down  to  a  consider¬ 
able  depth  and  thus  cut  any  stems  which 
you  find.  Every  piece  should,  of  course,  be 
removed. 

2036.  Freak  of  Yellow  Marguerite. 

Are  the  enclosed  a  curiosity  or  not  ?  They 
appeared  as  first  flowers  on  two  separate 
plants — cuttings  of  last  autumn.  The 
larger  struck  me  as  particularly  curious, 
but  it  may  be  the  habit  of  this  plant  in  its 
earliest  flowers.  (Robt.  Ross,  Yorkshire.) 

The  yellow  Marguerites  you  sent  us  were 
fasciated.  What  appeared  as  one  large 
bloom  with  ray  florets  scattered  through  the 
centre  really  consisted  of  three  or  more 
flowers  joined  together  on  a  stem  consisting 
of  as  many  original  ones  with  the  com¬ 
ponent  parts  completely  united.  It  would 
be  more  correct  to  say  that  they  had  not 


separated.  Instead  of  growing  up  singly  as 
they  should  have  done  they  remained  coher¬ 
ing  together,  imitating  a  single  stem.  The 
other  piece  you  sent  us  consisted  of  five 
stems  in  union,  as  there  were  five  blooms 
united  back  to  back.  It  is  more  easy  to  say 
what  this  is  than  to  explain  why  it  hap¬ 
pened.  Over-luxuriance  of  growth  is  a  fer¬ 
tile  cause  of  stems  becoming  fasciated,  and 
we  presume  that  your  rooted  cuttings  have 
been  treated  liberally  from  the  first  so  that 
they  made  unusually  strong  growth  and 
failed  to  separate  the  branches  in  the  usual 
way.  It  is  not  usual  for  the  yellow  Mar¬ 
guerite  to  become  fasciated,  though  it  may 
occur  occasionally  under  conditions  above 
mentioned.  As  the  soil  gets  a  little  ex¬ 
hausted  by  the  roots  being  more  crowded  in 
the  soil  you  may  not  get  any  more  cases  of 
the  kind  during  the  present  season.  Simi¬ 
lar  cases  occur  amongst  various  strong¬ 
growing  plants,  especially  in  highly- 
manured  soils,  including  Dahlias,  Chrysan¬ 
themums  and  sometimes  Asparagus,  both  the 
kitchen  species  and  A.  plumosus. 

2037.  Stonecrop  to  Flower  in  Spring-. 

When  would  be  the  best  time  to  sow  Stone- 
crop  so  as  to  flower  next  spring?  Should 
I  have  to  sow  the  seed  or  get  the  plant? 
(Growit,  Surrey.) 

You  do  not  mention  what  species  of  Stone- 
crop  you  have  in  view,  as  they  vary  con¬ 
siderably  in  habit  and  some  would  take 
longer  to  attain  a  flowering  size  than  others. 
If  you  had  sown  the  seeds  in  March  or 
April  probably  most  of  them  would  flower 
in  the  course  of  the  following  year.  An¬ 
nuals  would,  of  course,  flower  the  same  sum¬ 
mer  if  sown  at  that  time.  They  are  so 
easily  propagated  by  division  that  the  most 
usual  way  of  raising  them  is  accomplished 
m  this  way.  All  the  common  ones  should 
be  relatively  cheap,  and  you  should  there¬ 
fore  get  plants.  You  can  divide  them  up 
into  as  many  pieces  as  they  have  stems  if 
you  want  a  large  number  of  them,  and  dibble 
them  into  a  border  of  sandy  soil  and  keep 
them  moist  until  -rooted.  Leave  plenty  of 
space  between  every  two  plants  according  to 
the  particular  species,  and  they  will  make  a 
considerable  amount  of  growth  before  the 
season  is  over.  They  can  then  be  planted 
out  in  their  permanent  positions  either  in 
October  or  in  March. 

ROSES. 

2038.  Treatment  of  Roses  after 

Flowering. 

After  my  Roses  go  out  of  bloom  what  is 
the  best  way  of  treating  them  to  get  a  dis¬ 
play  in  the  autumn.  I  have  had  a  very 
good  show  of  Roses,  but  would  like  them 
to  bloom  again  if  possible.  I  want  to  begin 
treating  them  as  soon  as  the  flowers  are 
over.  (F.  Needham,  Shropshire.) 

As  the  Roses  fade  you  should  cut  off  the 
seed  pods  with  a  short  piece  of  stalk  down 
to  a  good  leaf  and  bud.  You  should  not 
cut  them  as  you  would  when  pruning  in 
spring,  merely  removing  enough  of  the  stem 
till  you  find  a  good  bud.  Water  them  twice 
a  week  during  August  with  weak  liquid 
manure.  If  the  ground  is  wet  with  rain 
the  liquid  manure  may,  of  course,  be  used 
stronger,  but  if  the  ground  is  dry  then  you 
must  dilute  it.  You  can  also  use  any  of 
the  gOod  artificial  manures  advertised  in 
our  pages,  and  which  are  recommended  as 
useful  for  top  dressing  the  ground  where 
plants  are  growing.  Even  one  of  these 
manures  alternating  with  liquid  manure 
would  give  better  results  than  by  the  use 
of  one  of  them  as  you  get  more  varied  sud- 
ply  of  plant  food. 

2039.  Crimson  Rambler  after  Flower¬ 

ing. 

I  have  a  fine  plant  of  Crimson  Rambler, 
but  am  told  it  will  only  bloom  once.  I 
should  like  to  have  your  opinion  about  this 
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and  what  I  should  do  to  it  after  it  goes 
out  of  bloom.  (iF.  Needham,  Shropshire.) 

If  there  are  any  stems  on  your  plant  more 
than  two  years  old  the  best  plan  would  be 
to  cut  these  out  right  to  the  base.  This  al¬ 
lows  more  room  for  the  young  stems  to 
make  good  growth  and  ripen  their  wood. 
If  the  side  shoots  on  any  of  the  stems  are 
too  numerous  you  can  thin  them  out  in  the 
same  way,  leaving  just  sufficient  to  cover  the 
pillar  or  other  support  without  crowding. 
Only  the  unripened  tips  of  the  young  wood 
need  be  removed,  and  this  can  be  done  when 
pruning  it  in  spring.  It  will  only  bloom 
once  a  year,  but  a  good  sized  plant  may  keep 
up  a  succession  for  a  long  time  if  well 
treated. 

2040.  Leaves  Brown  and  Purple. 

Would  you  kindly  inform  me  through  the 
medium  of  your  esteemed  paper  the  cause 
of  my  Rose  leaves  all  going  the  same  way 
as  the  enclosed?  I  may  say  I  have  about 
four  hundred  altogether,  and  they  are  af¬ 
fected  in  the  same  manner.  By  assisting 
us  you  will  confer  a  great  benefit  on  one 
who  is  greatly  distressed  as  to  the  cause 
and  remedy.  The  ones  tied  with  white 
thread  are  Hybrid  Teas,  the  others  are  Hy¬ 
brid  Perpetuals.  (James  Anderson,  Stir¬ 
lingshire.) 

We  have  examined  the  leaves  you  sent  us 
both  while  fresh  and  after  they  were  dried, 
but  fail  to  find  any  disease  caused  by  fun¬ 
gus.  Some  green  fiy  were  present  and  some 
of  the  leaves  were  punctured,  but  not  to  such 
an  extent  as  would  account  for  the  leaves 
being  all  discoloured  brown  and  purple  like 
yours.  There  was  also  a  little  deposit  of 
filth  from  the  atmosphere  on  the  leaves,  but 
that  would  not  account  for  the  trouble.  Just 
prior  to  the  time  you  sent  them  the  weather 
had  been  continually  cold  and  wet,  and  we 
think  it  is  due  to  this  and  the  fact  that  you 
live  in  a  smoky  locality  where  the  atmosphere 
is  laden  with  sulphur  and  other  impurities. 
We  think  that  the  moisture  on  the  leaves  of 
the  Roses  absorb  these  impurities,  more  or 
less  dissolving  them,  and  thereby  causing 
the  functions  of  the  leaves  to  become  de¬ 
ranged  owing  to  the  presence  of  chemical  mat¬ 
ters.  The  heavy,  moisture-laden  atmosphere 
would  prevent  the  smoke  from  carrying 
away  the  impurities,  so  that  it  would  be 
more  or  less  concentrated  in  your  immediate 
locality.  If  the  atmosphere  had  been  dry 
we  do  not  think  your  Roses  would  have  suf¬ 
fered  in  the  way  they  have.  The  leaves 
presented  the  same  appearance  as  Roses  often 
do  with  us  in  the  early  part  of  May  when 
east  winds  are  blowing  while  they  are  still 
young,  thin  and  tender.  The  plants  may  not 
make  satisfactory  growth  this  season,  but  if 
next  year  is  better  the  Roses  may  resume 
their  vigour  as  we  have  seen  some  of  them 
do  that  were  similarly  affected. 

2041.  Freak  of  Rose. 

Would  you  kindly  let  me  know  through 
your  valuable  columns  the  reason  of  the 
enclosed  Rose  blooming  as  it  has  done?  I 
may  say  that  it  has  come  off  a  large  tree, 
and  the  particular  branch  that  it  was  cut 
from  has  all  red  blooms  and  all  the  others 
are  white  ones.  (J.  J.  Whitfield,  Middle¬ 
sex.) 

We  believe  the  bloom  you  sent  us  was 
Duke  of  Wellington,  which  often  behaves 
in  this  manner  in  different  parts  of  Britain. 
We  illustrated  two  similar  Roses  on  July 
8th,  1905,  p.  557,  wtiere  you  can  refer  to 
what  we  said  about  them.  We  described  the 
freak  as  proliferation  of  the  central  axis  of 
the  flower.  Instead  of  producing  a  seed 
vessel  a  stalk  grew  out  bearing  six  Rose 
buds,  which  would  have  bloomed  later  on, 
or  at  least  some  of  them.  It  is  a  sort  of 
reversion  in  which  the  axis  resumes  fresh 
growth  instead  of  ending  in  a  bloom  as 
usual.  The  white  Roses  on  the  other  part 
of  the  plant  are  probably  another  variety 
budded  on  the  same  stock.  If  they  are  poor 


Roses  they  may,  indeed,  be  the  stock  on 
which  Duke  of  Wellington  was  budded. 
You  might  have  sent  us  a  bloom  of  this  as 
well.  The  freak  may  possibly  be  encouraged 
by  over-feeding,  but  the  later  blooms  may 
be  in  better  form. 

2042.  Rose  Leaves  Falling. 

,  Can  you  tell  me  the  cause  of  the  spots  on 
the  enclosed  leaf,  what  it  is,  and  what  I 
can  do  to  cure  it  ?  The  leaves  are  also 
falling  off.  (Silverdale,  Lancs.) 

The  leaf  you  sent  us  was  very  badly 
affected  with  the  Rose  leaf  black  blotch 
caused  by  a  fungus  named  Actinonema 
Rosae.  Where  each  blotch  occurs  a  fungus 
spore  had  commenced  sending  out  very  fine 
threads,  which  you  can  just  detect  by  the 
use  of  a  magnifying  lens.  The  disease  is 
fairly  common  amongst  Roses,  but  does  not 
as  a  rule  spread  very  fast  nor  do  a  great 
amount  of  injury.  When,  it  spreads  all 
over  the  middle  of  the  leaf,  as  in  your 
case,  the  leaves' cannot  perform  their  func¬ 
tions  and  soon  fa!I  away.  The  leaf  was  also 
discoloured,  showing  that  an  insect  enemy 
was  present  some  time  ago  in  the  shape  of 
a  fly  closely  allied  to  the  froghopper.  If 
you  had  taken  the  precaution  to  dislodge 
them  with  strong  soapsuds  applied  forcibly 
by  means  of  a  syringe  or  garden  engine,  the 
leaves  would  have  escaped  being  punctured 
and  possibly  this  fungus  would  not  have 
gained  such  a  footing.  As  it  is  the  best 
thing  you  can  do  is  to  gather  all  those  leaves 
which  are  very  badly  blotched  and  burn 
them.  Then  prepare  some  Bordeaux  mix¬ 
ture  and  thoroughly  syringe  the  leaves, 
chiefly  the  upper  side,  and  this  will  check 
the  growth  of  the  fungus.  Next  year  you 
may  not  see  very  much  of  it,  especially  if 
you  take  care  to  keep  down  insect  enemies 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

2043.  Name  of  Flowering  Plant. 

I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  let  me  know 
the  name  of  this  plant,  also  whether  it  is 
a  flowering  plant.  I  have  always  thought 
it  was  a  -Syringa,  but  am  told  it  is  not. 
I  grew  it  from  a  slip  five  years  ago,  but  by 
breaking  off  the  side  shoots  have  made  a 
tree  of  it  now  about  7  ft.  high.  (G.  G., 
Surrey.) 

The  shoot  you  sent  us  was  that  of  a  Plum 
tree,  apparently  a  garden  variety  of  Plum, 
which  naturally  forms  a  small  tree.  It 
should  flower  in  March  or  April,  according 
to  the  season,  and  possibly  fruit,  when  you 
will  be  able  to  see  what  it  is.  If  it  is  a 
good  variety  of  Plum  it  could  then  be  de¬ 
termined  when  the  fruit  is  ripe.  The  leaves 
of  the  Syringa  you  probably  have  in  view 
are  more  wrinkled — -that  is,  if  you  mean 
some  of  the  varieties  of  Philadelphus  now 
in  bloom.  Syringa  is  really  the  botanical 
name  of  the  Lilac,  but  the  word  is  employed 
in  a  popular  sense  to  indicate  the  Phila¬ 
delphus  or  Mock  Orange,  thereby  causing 
confusion. 

2044.  Propagating  White  Flowered 
Shrub. 

Can  you  fell  me  the  name  of  the  enclosed 
shrub  and  let  me  know  in  next  week’s  issue 
ol'  your  valuable  book  the  best  time  to 
propagate  it,  and  how  I  should  proceed  to 
ensure  success  ?  I  have  only  had  it  since 
last  spring,  and  do  not  know  if  it  is  hardy. 
How  can  I  keep  it  in  winter?  (A.  E.  Tessof, 
Wilts.) 

The  shrub  is  Veronica  Traversii,  which 
is  hardy  in  all  the  more  favoured  parts  of 
the  country,  and  will  even  live  out  for  a 
number  of  winters  unharmed  as  far  north 
as  Edinburgh  or  Dundee.  You  may  regard 
it  as  hardy  in  your  county.  It  may  happen 
to  get  killed  even  in  the  London  district  in 
a  severe  and  prolonged  winter.  A  stock  of 
it  is  usually  preserved,  however,  in  cold 
frames.  It  is  easily  propagated  by  cuttings. 


which  may  be  taken  off  about  3  in.  or  4  in. 
long  and  inserted  firmly  in  sandy  soil, 
watered  and  placed  under  a  hand-light.  If 
you  have  a  cold  frame  not  occupied  with  any¬ 
thing  else  except  cuttings  you  could,  of 
course,  place  the  pots  there  and  keep  the 
frame  closed.  Shade  during  bright  weather, 
and  examine  the  pots  of  cuttings  every  after¬ 
noon  to  see  if  they  require  watering  or  not. 
When  the  cuttings  are  rooted  they  will  show 
it  by  commencing  to  grow.  The  pots  can 
then  be  shifted  into  a  frame  that  is  kept  open 
during  the  day.  If  the  cuttings  are  only 
newly  rooted  it  may  be  necessary  to  give  a 
little  shading  during  the  heat  of  the  day 
until  the  foliage  has  become  hardened.  It 
can  then  be  treated  as  a  hardy  plant  in  pots. 


VEGETABLES. 

2045.  Crop  After  Early  Potatos. 

I  have  about  half  an  acre  of  land  now 
planted  with  new  Strawberry  plants  and 
Potatos,  half  of  each.  The  Strawberries  do 
not  look  as  though  they  will  fruit  this  year. 
The  Potatos  are  doing  well,  although  the 
plants  were  put  in  very  late.  Will  you  tell 
me  exactly  what  I  ought  to  grow  on  that 
piece  of  land  to  make  it  most  profitable  and 
useful  to  my  house?  When  I  start  to  take 
up  the  Potatos,  what  ought  I  to  put  in  their 
place?  The  same  remarks  apply  to  the 
Strawberries.  (Constant  Reader,  Birming¬ 
ham.) 

Strawberries  that  have  not  fruited  by  this 
time  are  scarcely  likely  to  fruit  this  year. 
You  do  not  tell  us  when  you  planted  them, 
-because  if  the  Potatos  were  planted  late,  the 
same  may  apply  to  the  Strawberries.  To 
give  satisfaction,  Strawberries  should  be 
planted  in  September,  or  even  earlier  if  the 
ground  is  ready.  When  you  have  dug  a 
portion  of  the  Potatos  you  could  plant  late 
Greens  that  will  give  you  a  supply  during 
winter  and  spring.  For  instance,  you  could 
make  a  plantation  of  Ellam’s  Early,  Fulham 
or  Battersea  Cabbage  and  Rosette  Colewort. 
The  latter  is  a  small  Cabbage  that  may  be 
cut  and  used  even  although  the  hearts  may 
not  be  formed.  It  is  very  hardy,  and  that 
is  an  excuse  for  using  it.  The  first  two 
Cabbages  would  not  be  hardy  if  they  are 
more  or  less  hearted,  but  you  could  then  use 
them.  They  are  early  varieties,  and  should 
give  you  something  to  use  as  greens  late  in 
autumn.  About  the  beginning  of  August 
you  should  sow  Ellam’s  Early  Dwarf  and 
Flower  of  Spring,  to  be  planted  in  autumn 
or  in  February.  At  the  same  time  you  can 
sow  Onions  for  transplanting  in  spring, 
using  Globe  Tripoli  and  Giant  Rocca.  White 
and  yellow  Turnips  could  also  be  sown,  if 
you  like  them  to  come  in  for  use  in  autumn. 
The  same  would  apply  to  Lettuce.  Besides 
the  Cabbages  we  have  mentioned  there  are 
various  kinds  of  Kales,  including  Dwarf 
Curly  Kale  and  Cottagers’  Kale.  The  first- 
named  would  give  you  a  supply  of  greens 
in  winter,  and  the  sprouts  produced  bv  the 
Cottagers’  Kale  in  spring  would  come  in 
very  useful  after  most  greens  have  been 
used  or  destroyed  by  the  winter.  You  could 
also  transplant  Leeks  into  the  ground  from 
which  the  Potatos  are  to  be  lifted,  and  al¬ 
though  they  may  only  attain  moderate  size 
planted  so  late,  they  will,  nevetheless,  be 
usable  and  welcome  during  winter  and 
spring.  Unless  your  Strawberries  are  bar¬ 
ren  they  ought  to  give  a  good  supply  next 
summer,  being  well  established,  but  without 
details  we  cannot  imagine  what  is  wrong 
with  them.  It  will  be  a  good  plan  when  you 
get  pieces  of  the  land  bare  to  trench  and 
manure  it,  if  this  has  not  been  previously 
done.  Then,  next  year,  you  will  be  able  to 
sow  vegetables  in  great  variety,  including 
Cabbages,  Cauliflowers,  purple  sprouting 
Broccoli,  Kales,  etc.  Peas,  Dwarf  Beans, 
Scarlet  Runners  and  Broad  Beans  are  other 
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crops  that  you  could  grow  in  greater  or  less 
quantity,  if  you  intend  the  vegetables  for 
supplying  your  own  household.  The  Dwarf 
Beans  and  Runners  are,  of  course,  tender, 
and  would  not  be  safe  to  sow  out  of  doors 
till  towards  the  end  of  April.  The  others 
we  mention  are,  of  course,  hardy,  and  may 
be  sown  earlier.  Onions  and  Leeks  are 
other  useful  crops,  and  if  you  desire  to  get 
large  specimens  of  either  you  should  sow 
them  in  heat  about  the  beginning  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  grow  them  on  in  boxes,  and  plant  them 
out  When  the  weather  gets  sufficiently  genial 
in  April.  If  you  have  no  heat,  the  Onions 
can  be  sown  in  February  or  March,  when- 
ever  you  can  get  the  ground  sufficiently  dry 
to  be  workable.  Parsnips  could  be  sown 
in  March,  wiTTi  a  few  Carrots  for  early  use, 
while  the  main  crop  may  be  sown  some  time 
in  April.  Speaking  generally,  we  should 
advise  you  to  plant  all  of  the  Cabbage  kind 
together,  so  that  you  may  be  able  to  clean 
and  trench  tfte  land  and  give  them  fresh 
sites  in  the  following  year.  They  may  fol¬ 
low  Potatos,  but  Cabbages  or  Cauliflowers 
should  never  be  made  to  follow  the  same 
kind  of  crop,  nor  any  of  the  Cabbage  tribe, 
otherwise  you  will  get  the  ground  full  of 
the  fungus,  causing  clubbing. 


FRUIT. 

2046.  Cherries  Splitting-. 

I  send  herewith  a  few  Cherries  (White 
deart),  and  would  be  glad  to  get  any  infor- 
i.ation  re  the  same  through  your  paper.  I 
nay  say  that  they  went  the  same  way  last 
/ear.  The  trees  are  bearing  well,  but  the 
iruits  all  crack  when  they  begin  to  ripen. 
!  should  think  it  scarcely  possible  for  the 
rees  ever  to  have  been  dry  at  the  roots, 
is  there  have  been  constant  and  heavy  rains 
ill  the  season.  I  also  have  a  young  Apri- 
ot  dying  back  and  gumming  very  badly, 
lould  you  advise  me  anything  for  it?  (G‘ar- 
>ener,  Haddingtonshire.) 

We  are  afraid  your  soil  is  heavy  and  un- 
;enial  to  the  roots  of  stone  fruits,  such  as 
Iherries,  Apricots,  Plums,  etc.  We  are  not 
.ware  what  actually  is  the  character  of  it, 
hough  we  think  they  have  got  down 
.mongst  ungenial  matter.  If  not  too  large, 
hey  might  be  lifted  and  the  long  roots 
hortened  back,  any  taproots  removed,  and 
he  trees  replanted  in  the  same  or  a  differ  - 
nt  site  after  the  positions  have  been  pre- 
ared  for  them  by  trenching.  Indeed,  if 
be  soil  is  of  a  very  heavy  character,  it 
tould  be  well  to  have  it  trenched  through- 
ut.  While  this  is  being  done  it  would  be 
srviceable  to  incorporate  a  good  deal  of 
ime  rubble  or  chalk  with  the  top  spit  of 
oil.  Keep  the  roots  near  the  surface  and 
iake  the  soil  quite  firm  after  the  trees  are 
lanted  and  covered  with  soil.  The  split- 
ng  of  the  Cherries  we  think  is  due  to  lack 
lime  in  the  soil  or  to  conditions  which 
ring  about  gumming  amongst  stone  fruits, 
he  Apricot  is,  no  doubt,  suffering  from  the 
ime  cause.  It  is  much  more  tender  than 
ie  Cherry.  It  would  be  well  to  lift  it  and 
eat  the  ground  in  the  same  way  as  for  the 
herries.  A  good  dressing  of  wood  ashes 
1  winter  would  also  prove  serviceable.  If 
)u  cannot  get  ashes,  you  could  get  the 
lemical  fertiliser  known  as  kainit. 

047.  Strawberry  Runners  for  Early 
Fruit. 

I  would  be  much  obliged  if  you  would 
iswer  the  following  queries  through  the 
edium  of  your  valuable  paper.  Is  it  too 
te  now  to  pot  Strawberry  runners  for  get- 
mg  early  fruit?  If  not,  could  you  give 
e  particulars  as  to  method,  soil,  treatment 
|c?  .  (W.  D.  Hasell,  Cumberland.) 

It  is  rather  late  to  think  of  potting  Straw- 
rry  runners  now  if  you  intended  them  for 
i  ry  early  fruiting.  We  should  not  despair, 
'Wever,  of  getting  a  very  satisfactory 


growth  by  making  up  a  compost  of  two  parts 
loam,  one  part  leaf  mould,  and  a  good  dash 
of  sand  and  filling  a  quantity  of  3  in.  pots 
with  this.  -Peg  good  strong  runners  on  the 
top  of  these  pots  to  encourage  them  to  pro¬ 
duce  roots  straight  away  into  the  pot.  The 
runners  should  not  be  separated  from  the 
parent  plants  until  the  root  system  in  the 
pots  Is  well  developed.  To  save  labour  in 
watering  you  could  plunge  the  pots  in  the 
soil  amongst  the  runners.  When  the  runners 
are  well  rooted  sever  them  from  the  parents 
and  carry  the  pots  to  some  shady  situation 
to  stand  for  a  week.  Then  re-pot  them  into 
32  size  pots — say,  6  in.  pots — and  stand  them 
on  a  bed  of  ashes  in  the  full  sun  and  keep 
them  well  watered  in  dry  weather.  They 
should  make  good  roots  and  plump  crowns 
that  will  give  you  one  or  two  bunches  of 
fruit  each.  These  could  be  stored  by  plung¬ 
ing  them  in  ashes  in  a  cold  frame  until  you 
require  to  place  them  under  glass  to  start 
them  into  growth.  At  the  second  potting 
you  could  use  three  parts  loam  to  one  of 
leaf  mould  and  one  of  well-rotted  cow 
manure  broken  up  very  finely.  Some  people 
believe  in  crowns  of  moderate  size  to  get  a 
fair  crop  of  Strawberries  rather  than  big, 
overgrown  ones,  so  that  you  should  play  for 
success,  provided  you  do  not  start  forcing 
too  early. 


GARDEN  ENEMIES. 

2048.  Slugs  and  other  Pests. 

My  garden  is  infested  with  slugs  and 
other  destructive  pests,  and  I  have  applied 
soot,  salt  and  slug  destroyers  to  no  purpose. 
It  has  been  so  very  wet  here  that  it  gets 
washed  away  almost  as  soon  as  you  put  it 
down.  The  ground  is  of  a  clayey  nature. 
What  would  you  advise  me  to  do  for  next 
year  to  get  rid  of  these  pests?  (W.  D. 
Hasell,  Cumberland.) 

We  can  quite  understand  your  difficulty, 
with  a  wet  season  like  the  present  and  clayey 
soil.  If  you  have  grass  verges  or  borders 
alongside  of  the  grass,  you  are  very  likely  to 
get  troubled  with  slugs  unless  the  edgings  are 
kept  very  neat  by  being  cut  straight  in 
spring  and  the  grass  frequently  trimmed 
along  the  edging  with  the  shears.  A  good 
remedy  for  a  great  variety  of  vermin  in  the 
soil  is  to  trench  the  ground  at  least  2  ft. 
deep,  putting  the  top  spit  into  the  bottom, 
thereby  burying  the  eggs  and  pupae  of 
various  pests.  This,  of  course,  could  be  done 
in  autumn  or  winter,  when  the  ground  is 
bare.  In  the  summer  time  the  ground  should 
be  frequently  stirred  with  the  hoe,  which 
serves  to  keep  it  aerated,  to  keep  down  weeds 
and  to  disturb  the  snails.  In  the  case  of 
choice  plantsi  you  can  set  traps  of  fresh 
Cabbage  or  Lettuce  leaves,  or  lay  down 
little  heaps  of  oatmeal  or  bran  near  the 
plants,  and  examine  these  in  the  morning. 
We  have  thus  given  you  three  or  four  general 
methods  by  which  the  ground  may  be  kept 
clean.  We  make  a  point  of  thoroughly  clear¬ 
ing  out  every  corner  of  the  garden  where  it 
is  possible  for  plant  enemies  to  hide.  This 
is  chiefly  done,  of  course,  when  trenching 
and  digging  in  the  winter  and  after  the 
pruning  of  hedges,  etc.  The  prunings  are 
burned  and  the  ashes  spread  over  the  soil. 
We  have  pursued  no  other  course  this  year, 
yet  during  all  the  rain  we  have  not  been  in 
the  least  bothered  with  slugs,  although  we 
had  considerable  torment  from  snails,  owing 
to  their  having  a  hiding  place  under  a 
frame.  While  trenching  the  ground 'in  win¬ 
ter  a  dressing  of  gas  lime  would  also  prove 
serviceable. 

2049.  White  Wool  on  Apple  Trees. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  the  enclosed  is  and 
whether  it  is  likely  to  do  much  damage  to 
the  trees.  It  is  quite  thick  in  places,  and 
seems  extending  on  to  the  young  growths  of 
this  year.  I  did  not  notice  it  last  year,  but 


if  present  it  was  only  in  small  numbers. 
What  can  I  do  to  get  rid  of  it,  and  the  best 
way  of  applying  the  remedy?  (W.  J. 
Frisby,  Lancs.) 

Your  Apple  trees  are  suffering  from  Ameri¬ 
can  Blight  or  Woolly  Aphis.  Winter  is  the 
best  time  for  attacking  this  pest,  as  then 
the  area  to  be  treated  is  considerably  re¬ 
duced  and  the  leaves  being  off  the  trees 
there  is  not  so  much  danger  of  injury  to  the 
foliage  by  the  use  of  insecticides.  Owing 
to  the  woolly  covering  protecting  this  insect, 
the  ordinary  wash  for  aphides  is  of  very 
little  service.  The  best  plan  at  this  time 
would  be  to  get  some  methylated  spirit  and 
a  half-worn  brush.  Dip  this  into  the  methy¬ 
lated  spirit  and  rub  it  over  the  infested  parts 
of  the  branches  and  trunks.  It  will  destroy 
the  insect  where  it  comes  in  contact.  In  the 
winter  time,  if  there  are  rough  excrescences 
and  holes  in  the  bark  of  the  tree  where  the 
insect  has  been  hiding,  these  should  be  pared 
smooth  with  a  knife  and  then  the  whole  of 
the  surface,  but  especially  the  crevices,  well 
brushed  with  paraffin  emulsion.  Very  likely 
some  of  the  insects  will  also  be  living  upon 
the  roots  just  beneath  the  surface,  and  in 
that  case  you  could  lay  bare  the  roots  and 
give  them  a  good  soaking  with  strong  soap¬ 
suds,  mixing  also  with  it  a  quantity  of  wood 
ashes.  The  American  Blight  keeps  old  sores 
open  from  year  to  year,  and  where  the  in¬ 
sects  puncture  the  bark  of  young  shoots  in 
summer  these  are  likely  to  split  open.  The 
pest  is,  therefore,  very  hurtful  to  Apple 
trees. 

2050.  Chrysanthemum  Leaves  Dis¬ 
coloured. 

I  bought  some  plants  of  a  yellow  flowered 
annual  Chrysanthemum  some  time  ago,  but 
the  leaves  are  tunneled  and  discoloured  by 
something  which  is  destroying  them.  Can 
you  tell  me  what  it  is  and  the  remedy,  if 
any  ?  Is  it  likely  to  attack  any  other  plants  ? 
(B.  Roberts,  Derbyshire.) 

The  Chrysanthemum  you  mention  has  been 
tunneled  with^  the  Chrysanthemum  leaf 
miner,  a  two-winged  fly,  named  Phytomyza 
nigncornis.  It  will  attack  the  autumn 
flowering,  as  well  as  early  flowering.  Chry¬ 
santhemums,  and  sometimes  also  gets  into 
the  leave  of  Cinerarias.  It  is  most  destruc¬ 
tive,  however,  to  the  annual  species  of 
Chrysanthemums,  such  as  C.  coronaria,  C. 
carinatum,  and  their  varieties.  You  should 
proceed  to  pick  off  the  very  worst  of  the 
leaves,  because,  besides  being  disfigured 
they  will  soon  die.  These  leaves  should  be 
burned  or  otherwise  completely  destroyed, 
to  get  rid  of  the  maggots  wSidh  are  inside 

them.  By  carefully  looking  over  the  under¬ 
side  of  the  leaves  you  can  see  where  the 
Pa&oOts  are  located'.  If  there  is  only  one 
in  a  leaf,  you  should  preserve  the  leaf  and 
squeeze  the  maggot  between  the  finger  and 
thumb.  The  earlier  you  can  begin  to  do 
this  the  better  in  any  season,  as  you  will 

then,  lessen  the  trouble  afterwards  by  pre- 
venting  the  maggots  from  reaching  the 
winged  stage.  If  they  can  reach  the  perfect 
state  they  commence  laying  eggs  upon 
healthy  leaves,  and  the  trouble  may  go  on 
all  the  summer  out  of  doors  and  under  glass 
tn  winter.  After  you  have  done  this  syringe 
the  plants  with  strong-smelling  tobacco 
water,  to  drive  away  the  flies  and  prevent 
them  from  laying  eggs  on  healthy  leaves. 

2051.  Maggots  in  Young-  Pears 

Some  of  the  fruits  on  my  Pear  trees  are 
dropping,  and  on  cutting  one  open  some 
little  time  ago  I  found  a  number  of  wrig¬ 
gling  maggots.  Are  these  the  cause  of  the 
fruit  dropping,  and  if  so,  please  say  what 
■the  maggots  are,  and  how  I  can  get  rid  of 
them?  I  have  never  seen  anything  like  it 
before.  {B.  Roberts,  Derbyshire.) 

The  maggots  are  the  young  of  the  Pear 
gnat  midge.  You  should  have  collected  all 
the  fruits  you  could  find  on  the  ground  at 
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once.  At  the  same  time,  by  shaking  the  trees 
you  would  cause  other  infested  fruits  to  fall, 
and  if  these  are  gathered  up  at  once  and 
burned,  to  destroy  the  maggots,  it  will  save 
you  a  deal  of  trouble  next  year.  By  this 
time,  probably,  most  of  the  maggots  have 
turned  into  pupae  in  the  upper  2  in.  of  soil 
beneath  the  trees.  If  the  ground  is  bare,  a 
good  plan  would  be  to  keep  the  cultivator  or 
planet  junior  running  through  the  soil 
through  the  summer,  and  probably  a  good 
many  of  the  pupae  will  be  destroyed  by  the 
process.  According  to  some  experiments  car¬ 
ried  out  in  America,  a  dressing  of  muriate 
of  potash  to  the  soil  would  prove  serviceable 
in  destroying  many  of  the  pupae  in  the  soil. 
Next  year  keep  a  close  watch  upon  the  trees 
from  the  time  the  young  fruits  begin  to  make 
their  appearance,  and  as  soon  as  they  show 
by  irregular  swellings  that  they  are  infested 
you  should  gather  all  such  fruits  and  burn 
them. 

2052.  Black  Fly  on  Nasturtiums. 

My  Nasturtiums  are  infested  with  a  kind 
of  fly  which  is  jet  black,  making  them  look 
very  filthy  and  quite  useless  for  cutting 
purposes.  Can  you  tell  me  what  they  are 
and  how  I  can  get  rid  of  them,  if  possible? 
(W.  D.  Warner,  Kent.) 

No  doubt  your  plants  are  infested  with 
black  aphis,  which  is  more  or  less  trouble¬ 
some  this  year,  notwithstanding  the  heavy 
rains  which  we  have  had.  They  are  rather 
more  difficult  to  destroy  than  the  green  aphis, 
but  there  are  several  washes  mentioned  in 
our  pages  which,  if  employed  according  to 
directions,  will  keep  them  in  check  or  en¬ 
tirely  destroy  them.  If  the  plants  are  only 
moderate  in  number  you  could  syringe  them 
so  as  to  damp  them,  and  then  dust  all  the 
infested  parts  with  tobacco  powder.  Very 
strong  soapsuds,  say,  at  the  rate  of  2  ozs. 
to  the  gallon  of  water,  with  a  pint  of  tobacco 
water  added,  would  make  a  good  wash  for 
this  insect.  The  soap  is  necessary  to  make 
the  insecticide  cling  to  the  insect  until  it 
is  destroyed. 


SOILS  AND  MANURES. 

2053.  Trenching. 

You  recently  told  me  to  trench  and  manure 
my  land  in  the  coming  winter,  but  the  re¬ 
marks  were  not  quite  clear  to  me.  I  do  not 
understand  whether  you  meant  me  to  dig 
and  trench  about  2  ft.  deep  and  then  put  a 
layer  of  top* 1  soil  and  a  layer  of  horse 
manure  until  I  filled  the  trench  up  and  then 
dig  another  trench  at  the  side  of  the  recently 
filled  one,  so  covering  the  whole  ground,  or 
whether  I  was  to  dig  trenches  about  3  ft. 
apart  from  each  other  and  trust  to  the 
manure  working  the  intervening  untouched 
soil.  (Constant  Reader,  Birmingham.) 

It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  we 
advocated  taking  out  trenches  alternating 
with  other  trenches  left  undisturbed.  The 
matter  is  a  very  simple  one  in  good  land. 
The  plan  is  to  take  out  a  trench  2  ft.  wide 
and  2  ft.  deep,  or  even  deeper  if  you  like, 
but  all  this  soil  which  is  taken  out  of  fhe 
trench  is  wheeled  to  a  part  of  the  ground, 
where  you  can  fill  in  the  last  opened  trench 
with  it.  When  you  have  taken  out  the  first 
trench,  use  a  fork  or  a  pick  J:o  loosen  up 
the  soil  below  that  which  was  taken  out.  Then 
with  a  rod  2  ft.  long  mark  off  another  width 
for  the  second  trench,  and  stretch  the  line 
so  that  you  can  cut  it  exactly  2  ft.  wide  all 
along.  Then  proceed  to  dig  the  top  spit 
into  the  trench.  You  can  then  place  a  layer 
of  manure  on  the  top  of  this  spit  of  soil. 
Then  proceed  to  shovel  out  all  the  loose 
material  formed  as  a  result  of  digging  the 
first  spit  and  place  it  on  the  top  of  thq 
manure.  Usually  this  forms  a  thick  layer, 
and  manure  may  be  placed  on  the  top  of 
this.  Then  proceed  to  take  out  another  spit, 
laying  it  on  the  top  of  the  manure.  Now 


shovel  up  the  loose  crumbs  from  the  bottom 
of  the  trench  and  lay  them  right  on  the  top 
of  the  first  trench.  At  this  stage  you  will 
have  the  first  trench  completely  filled  up  and 
the  second  trench  of  an  equal  width  open  to 
the  bottom.  Loosen  up  the  latter  with  a 
fork  or  pick,  and  so  on  till  all  the  area  has 
been  trenched.  You  will  then  have  the  last 
trench  open,  and  this  is  to  be  filled  up  with 
the  soil  taken  from  the  first  one.  The  opera¬ 
tion,  as  far  as  trenching  is  concerned,  is 
then  completed.  Do  not  on  any  account 
leave  portions  of  the  ground  untrenched  be¬ 
tween  the  trenched  portions,  otherwise  you 
will  put  the  ground  into  a  very  bad  condi¬ 
tion  by  having  pieces  that  are  relatively  fer¬ 
tile  alternating  with  strips  that  are  rela¬ 
tively  poor,  because  undisturbed  and  un¬ 
manured.  In  looking  at  your  diagram,  we 
note  you  have  taken  out  the  first  trench;  but 
have  laid  the  soil  close  by  it,  instead  of 
wheeling  it  to  the  place  where  it  will  be 
wanted  to  fill  in  the  last  trench.  The  layers 
of  manure  alternating  with  layers  of  soil, 
as  shown  in  the  diagram,  are  all  right,  ex¬ 
cept  that  you  have  no  open  trench.  You 
will  be  giving  yourself  an  immense  amount 
of  trouble  by  having  to  lift  the  soil  of  each 
trench  twice  to  do  it  according  to  the  dia¬ 
gram.  The  first  trench  is  really  filled  with 
the  soil  taken  out  of  the  second  one. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

2054.  Greenhouse  without  Top  Venti¬ 
lation. 

A  neighbour  of  mine  has  a  greenhouse 
without  any  means  of  giving  air  except  by 
the  door.  He  says  he  can  open  the  door 
and  use  shade  when  the  weather  is  hot,  and 
can  keep  up  a  greater  heat  at  other  times  by 
keeping  the  house  closed.  I  should  be 
pleased  for  your  opinion  on  the  subject,  as 
I  intend  having  one  put  up  in  the  autumn, 
and  if  there  is  any  advantage  I  would  adopt 
the  plan.  (Greenhouse,  Essex.) 

The  door  is  not  sufficient  to  give  ventila¬ 
tion  to  a  greenhouse  either  in  summer  or 
winter,  because  the  air  is  not  so  equally  dis¬ 
tributed  as  it  would  be  if  two  or  more  venti¬ 
lators  were  placed  along  the  ridge  of  the 
house  so  as  to  let  the  warm  air  escape  when 
required.  There  should  really  be  two  sets 
of  ventilators — one  placed  along  the  base  of 
the  building  under  the  hot  water  pipes  and 
another  set  at  the  top.  You  can  then  keep 
the  air  of  the  house  in  proper  condition 
when  required.  If  you  had  any  planfs  in 
the  top  of  the  house,  or  any  tall  plants 
reaching  up  there,  you  would  soon  see  its 
ill  effects  by  the  accumulation  01  heat  which 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  escape.  Hot  air  al¬ 
ways  rises  to  the  top  of  the  house  naturally, 
and  above  a  suitable  temperature  for  the 
greenhouse  this  ought  to  be  allowed  to  es¬ 
cape  by  raising  the  ventilators  to  a  sufficient 
degree,  according  to  the  season  and  the  heat 
of  the  sun.  Badly  ventilated  houses  are 
always  a  source  of  trouble  by  producing 
shelter  and  encouraging  the  development  of 
green  fly  and  other  insect  pests,  as  well  as 
fungoid  diseases. 


NAMES  OF  PLANT8. 

(C.  E.  R.)  1,  Alyssum  maritimum  (You  can 
propagate  it  by  seeds  or  cuttings  as  an  edg¬ 
ing  plant.  It  is  the  Sweet  Alyssum) ;  2, 
Scented  Verbena  (Lippia  citriodora) ;  3, 

Lavender  Cotton  (Santolina  Chamaecyparis- 
sus  incana) ;  4,  A  bedding  Pelargonium 
which  we  do  not  recognise.— (Murdieston) 

1,  Diervilla  grandiflora  variegata ;  2,  Loni- 
cera  involucrata ;  3,  Viburnum  Opulus ;  4, 
Diervilla  grandiflora  var.  ;  5,  Philadelphus 
coronarius  flore  pleno ;  6,  Diervilla  flori- 
bunda. — (G.  G.)  A  garden  variety  of  the 
garden  Plum  (Prunus  communis). — (R.  Law- 


son)  1,  Appears  to  be  a  pale  bloom  of  Caro¬ 
line  Testout ;  2, The  Bride ;  3,  La  France  (The 
foregoing  are  what  we  take  them  to  be,  but 
we  do  not  guarantee  to  name  florists’ 
flowers). — '(W.  C.  L.)  1,  Campanula  persici- 
folia  flore  pleno;  2,  Lilium  japonicum;  3, 
Lychnis  coronaria ;  4,  Lychnis  dioica  flore 
pleno;  5,  Veronica  spicata ;  6,  Silene  mari- 
tima. — (C.  Read)  1,  Clarkia  pulchella;  2, 
Limanthes  Douglasii ;  3,  Lavatera  tri- 

mestris ;  4,  Linum  grandiflorum  rubrum ;  5, 
Nemophila  insignis. 
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Laxton’s  Rose  Show. 

Messrs.  Laxton  Brothers,  of  Bedford, 
recently  threw  open  their  Goldington 
Road  Nurseries  to  the  public  in  order  to 
afford  them  an  opportunity  of  inspecting 
their  grand  display  of  ten  thousand  Rose 
plants  in  full  bloom. 

Figs  5,000  Years  Old. 

The  latest  discovery  on  what  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  site  of  the  palace  of 
King  Nestor,  near  Pylos,  is  a  number  of 
prehistoric  jars  containing  Figs  and 
grains  of  Wheat  almost  petrified.  They 
are  said  to  be  5,000  years  old. 

The  King  and  East  End  Gardeners. 

To  mark  his  interest  in  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  floriculture  among  the  poor  of 
the  East  End  of  London  the  King  was  an 
exhibitor  at  the  annual  show  of  the 
People’s  Palace  Horticultural  Society. 
The  Society,  which  has  1,200  juvenile  and 
'400  adult  members,  recently  received  an 
invitation  from  his  Majesty  to  visit  and 
inspect  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Windsor 
and  Frogmore,  and  a  large  party  went 
down  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Harold  Boul¬ 
ton. 

The  Tailor  and  the  Apple. 

The  inhabitants  of  a  small  country 
town  were  surprised  recently  to  see  that  a 
new  tailor’s  shop  had  been  opened,  and 
on  looking  over  the  door  they  saw  an  Apple 
hanging.  For  some  time  they  gathered 
round  in  doubt  as  to  its  meaning,  and 
finally  one  more  plucky  than  the  others 
entered  the  shop  and  demanded  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  curious  sign.  The  tailor 
looked  delighted,  and  glanced  at  the  in¬ 
quisitive  crowd  with  great  satisfaction. 
“If  it  hadn’t  been  for  an  Apple,  my 
friends,”  he  cried,  “where  would  the 
clothing  business.be  to-day?” 

A  Garden  College. 

The  annual  prize-giving  and  presenta¬ 
tion  of  diplomas  in  connection  with  the 
Horticultural  College  for  Ladies  at  Swan- 
ley  took  place  on  July  12th,  the  awards 
being  distributed  by  Sir  William  Hart- 
Dyke.  Amongst  successful  students  was 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Sherris,  who  received  the 
Gold  Medal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  this  being  the  ninth  time  in 
thirteen  years  the  medal  has  been  gained 
bv  a  student  of  the  College.  Miss  M. 
Legg  won  a  silver  salver  for  the  highest 
aggregate  of  marks  in  the  diploma  ex¬ 
aminations.  Sir  John  Cockburn,  the 
chairman,  gave  a  favourable  report  of  the 
past  year,  and  said  the  College  aims  at 
giving  a  thorough  training  to  fit  women 
to  become  market  growers,  gardeners  in 
private  places,  or  to  enable  them  to 
manage  their  own  property.  Miss  Keke- 
wich,  the  secretary,  said  that  the  demand 
for  trained  women  gardeners  at  fairly  re¬ 
munerative  wages  still  continued  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  supply. 
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Roses  and  Fitzgerald. 

Among  the  exhibits  at  the  recent  Col¬ 
chester  Rose  Show  were  some  Persian 
Roses,  brought  from  the  grave  of  Edward 
Fitzgerald,  translator  of  Omar  Khayyam. 
The  Persian  Government  sent  a  Rose  tree 
to  be  planted  on  Fitzgerald's  grave  at 
Boulge,  Suffolk. 


Crinum  H.  G.  Elwes. 

The  flowers  of  this  hybrid  are  bright 
pink  and  nearly  white  in  the  centre. 
The  parents  were  C.  Moorei  and  C.  ameri- 
canum.  Award  of  Merit  by  the  R.H.S. 
at  the  Holland  Park  Show  when  shown 
by  H.  J.  Elwes,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W. 
H.  Walters),  Colesbourne  Park,  Chelten¬ 
ham. 


The  American  Gooseberry  Mildew. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  some  reprints  on 
this  subject,  and  also  a  pamphlet  of  nine 
pages,  as  well  as  some  plates  representing 
the  mildew  from  Professor  E.  S.  Salmon, 
F.L.S.,  mycologist  to  the  South-Eastern 
Agricultural  College,  Wye,  Kent.  It  is 
now  evident  that  mycologists  are  fully 
alive  to  the  danger  of  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  our  hardy  fruits  from  this 
highly  infectious  fungoid  disease  caused 
by  Sphaerotheca  mors-uvae.  While  des¬ 
cribing  the  fungus  he  has  also  illustrated 
it  in  its  various  stages  of  development, 
showing  the  summer  and  winter  condi¬ 
tions  of  it.  The  illustrations  of  leaves, 
stems  and  berries  attacked  will  also  prove 
highly  serviceable  to  readers  in  enabling 
them  to  detect  the  presence  of  American 
Gooseberry7  mildew  if  it  should  be  present 
in  their  plantations.  A  coloured  plate 
shows  the  stumpy  and  thickened  young 
shoots  attacked  by  the  disease,  with  their 
markings,  while  a  healthy  shoot  along¬ 
side  shows  the  difference.  Photographic 
reproduction  of  leaves  and  berries  also 
show  very  clearly  the  nature  of  the 
fungus  when  present.  These  photo¬ 
graphs,  of  course,  give  the  naked  eye  ap¬ 
pearance. 


‘DESIDERATUM” 


Supplied  with  various  arrangement  of 
pipes.  For  Greenhouses,  etc. 
Catalogue  free. 


JONES  &  attwoOD 

v  /  Stourbridge 


Brassocattleya  Mary. 

The  parentage  of  the  above  was  B. 
nodosa  grandiflora,  crossed  with  C.  law- 
renceana.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
white,  shaded  with  rose  and  purple.  The 
funnel-shaped  lip  is  white,  spotted  with 
purple.  An  Award  of  Jilerit  to  Jeremiah 
Colman,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  P. 
Bound),  Gatton  Park,  Reigate,  who 
showed  it  at  the  Holland  Park  Flower 
Show  on  the  9th  and  10th  inst. 
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i BABY  DOROTHY ! 
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I  The  Polvantha  of  a  lovely  shade  of  Carnation 

IPink,  whi  h  created  such  universal  admiration 
when  exhibited  by  us  at  the 

•  NATIONAL  ROSE  SHOW. 

A  Continuous  Bloomer.  Price  in  pots  in  flower, 
7/6  ea.  For  delivery  in  October,  2 6  ea.,24/-  doz. 

HUCH  LOW  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  ENFIELD,  N. 
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Insects  on  Roses, 


or  other  moderately  hardy  plants, 
can  be  quickly  and  cheaply  cleared 
by  using 


Carbolic  Soft  Soap 


if  1  oz.  be  well  dissolved  in  each 
gallon  of  water,  and  the  solution 
applied  with  a  syringe. 

Effi  cacious  in  destroying  green  and  black 
fly,  mildew,  thrip,  scale,  mealy  bug,  etc., 

Full  directions  for  use  with  each  package. 
lib.  jay  or  tin  i/-,  from  your  Grocer  or  Chemist. 

Sample  for  trial  sent  free 

on  receipt  of  penny  stamp  to  cover  postage,  by 

F.  C.  Calvert  &  Co.  (Dep-  2)  Manchester. 


This  Insurance  is  not  confined  to  Railway 
Train  Accidents  only,  but  against  all 
Passenger  Vehicle  Accidents. 

FREE  INSURANCE.  £100, 

The  CASUALTY  Insubance  Company, 
Limited,  will  pay  to  the  legal  representative 
of  any  man  or  woman  (railway  servants  on 
duty  excepted)  who  shall  happen  to  meet  with 
bis  or  her  death  by  an  accident  to  a  train  or 
to  a  publio  vehicle,  licensed  for  passenger 
service,  in  which  he  or  she  was  riding  as  an 
ordinary  passenger  in  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  on  the  following  conditions  : — 

1.  That  at  the  time  of  the  accident  the 
passenger  in  question  had  upon  him  or  her 
person  this  Insurance  Coupon  or  the  paper  in 
which  it  is,  with  his,  or  her,  usual  signature 
written  in  the  space  provided  at  the  foot. 

2.  This  paper  may  be  left  at  his,  or  her, 
place  of  abode,  so  loDg  as  the  Coupon  is 
signed. 

3.  That  notice  of  the  accident  be  given  to 
Company  guaranteeing  this  insurance 


the 


within  seven  days  of  its  occurrence. 

4.  That  death  result  within  one  month 
from  the  date  of  the  accident. 

5.  That  no  person  can  claim  in  respect  of 
more  than  one  of  these  Coupons. 

6.  The  insurance  will  hold  good  from  6  a.m. 
of  the  morning  of  publication  to  6  a.m.  on 
the  day  of  the  following  publication. 


Signed. 


Address . 


The  due  fulfilment  of  this  insurance  is 
guaranteed  by 

The  Casualty  Insurance  Company,  Ltd., 

123,  PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  8.WI, 

To  whom  all  communication!  ihonld  be  made. 
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AN  ENTIRELY  NEW  WORK. 

(ILLUSTRATED.) 

SELECT  CARNATIONS, 

AND  PINKS. 

PICOTEES 

THE  HISTORY  &  RULTIVATION 
OF  ALL  SECTIONS. 


By  J.  FRASER,  F.L.S.,  F.R.H.S. 


The  object  of  this  Manual  is  to  make  a  record  of  a  fairly 
representative  list  of  the  best  varieties  in  each  section  as 
they  exist  to-day,  but  more  especially  to  give  simple  and 
practical  details  of  cultivation  in  language  devoid  of  techni¬ 
calities,  and  which  may  be  followed  by  amateur  and 
professional  gardeners  alike. 


C0NTENT8.— History,  Propagation  by  Seed,  Propagation  by  Cuttings  and  LayerW, 
Definition  of  Classes,  Border  Carnations,  Show  Carnations  and  Piootees,  Yellow 
ditto,  Tree  Carnations,  Malmalson,  Marguerite  and  American  Carnations,  Habits, 
Diseases,  Insect  and  Other  Pests,  Calendar  of  Operations  for  all  Classes,  Laced 
and  Border  Pinks,  eto.,  eto.,  eto. 


Price,  2/-  cardboard  covers,  or  2/3  post  free. 

„  2/6  cloth  covers,  or  2/9  post  free. 

uipi  ID C|l  a  OAlie  “  Gardening  World  ”  Offices, 
mAbLAlfCn  A  9(1119,  37-38,  SHOE  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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without  attention. 


Prompt  delivery 

guaranteed. 
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FOR  HEALTHY  EXERCISE. 
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PORTABLE 
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TO  STAND  ON 
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Pitch  Pine  Frame. 
Complete  17/6. 


HEATHMAN’S  LADDER  FACTORY, 
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Via  Spvett  of  the  $tow«s. 

Ye  sweet  and  silent  playmates  of  the  sun, 
Have  ye  no  souls  within  your  painted 
breasts. 

Your  beauty  hid  beneath,  unmanifest  ? 

’Tis  hard  to  think  your  bosoms  do  not 
own 

Some  sort  of  spirit  kin  unto  the  one 
I  have  who  look  on  you.  Your  sweet  un¬ 
rest 

When,  winds  about  you  and  the  sun  for 
guest, 

Ye  play  and  dance,  by  what  is  such  thing 
done  ? 

Surely  ye  know'  that  morning  light  is  fair, 
And  something  have  within  that  ever  is 
set 

Unto  the  good  in  heaven  shining  there ; 
Or  why  that  guise  no  soul  can  ever  forget 
When,  virgining  the  morn  your  gaze  ye 

bear 

Fronted  to  heaven,  though  your  eyes  be 
wet  ? 

A.  W.  Adams  in  “ Life's  Cameos 


CII. 


Clematises  in  Small  Gardens. 

Where  the  Clematis  is  generously  and 
well  grown,  there  in  the  majority  of  cases 
you  will  find  picturesque  and  beautiful 
gardens.  The  more  I  study  gardens  the 
more  convinced  I  am  of  the  value  of 
colour  well  above  the  level  of  the  eye, 
and  also  of  the  extreme  decorativeness  of 
bringing  the  colour  out  from  the  limits 
and  confines  of  beds  and  borders ;  or 
rather,  I  should  say,  linking  by  means  of 
this  colour,  border  with  border.  I  know 
how  beautiful  are  the  Roses  of  the 
Rambler  and  other  climbing  sections  for 
this  purpose,  but  do  not  let  us  use  Roses, 
beautiful  as  they  are,  to  the  neglect  of  the 
Clematises.  I  have  no  hesitation  at  all 
in  declaring  that  a  pretty  little  town  gar¬ 
den  I  was  in  this  early  summer  owed  more 
to  a  free  use  of  Clematises  than  to  any 
other  plant,  trees  or  shrubs  the  garden 
contained.  This  most  beautiful  of  all 
the  Ranunculaceae,  this  petalless  flower, 
has  a  wide  range.  We  have  species  and 
varieties  from  the  Himalayas,  from  Tibet, 
from  China  and  Japan,  from  North 
America,  Texas,  and  many  parts  of 
Europe,  including,  of  course,  our  own 
wilding.  But  in  addition  to  these  we 
have  numbers  of  grand  hybrid  forms, 
which  come  under  the  title  garden  varie¬ 
ties.  In  fact  we  have  so  wide  a  range  to 
choose  from  that  selection  is  difficult. 
For  early  flowering  it  is  hard  to  beat  C. 
montana  grandiflora.  It  was  this  variety 
that  grew  so  luxuriantly  in  the  garden  I 
have  mentioned  above.  It  can  be  used 
on  arches  with  a  charming  effect ;  and  far 
too  seldom  is  it  thus  seen. 

It  covers  summer  houses,  walls,  and 
paling.  Another  variety  that  follows 
close  on  the  heels  of  this  is  C.  Viticella 
alba  luxurians,  of  a  habit  of  growth  very 
similar  and  pretty  nearly  as  profuse  a 
bloomer. 

We  are  having  many  new  varieties  in¬ 
troduced  every  year,  and  many  of  them 
of  different  tones  of  colour  from  those 
with  which  we  are  already  familiar,  but, 
for  richness  of  colour,  for  beautiful 
autumn  effect,  for  a  keynote  of  colour,  as 
it  were,  I  know  nothing  to  equal  that 
magnificent  C.  Jackmanni  superba,  or 
for  the  matter  of  that,  the  older  C.  Jack¬ 
manni. 

Treatment  of  Clematises. 

The  novice  in  gardening  is  often 
puzzled  to  know  how  to  treat  the  different 
varieties.  I  may  say  here  that  the  mon¬ 
tana  section  flowers  on  the  growth  of  the 
previous  year,  this  therefore  must  be 
carefully  trained  in  at  the  present  time. 
But  the  Jackmanni  section  flowers  on  the 


growth  of  the  current  year ;  therefore  it 
may,  when  the  time  comes,  be  cut  hard 
back.  I  have  seen  a  timid  grower  shorten 
back  the  growth  just  at  the  points  and 
keep  practically  all  the  growth  of  the 
year  to  go  forward  into  another  season. 
I  treat  my  own  after  a  very  different 
fashion.  I  cut  it  down  to  within  a  foot 
of  the  ground  every  year  before  the  spring 
growth  commences.  February  is  the 
month  usually  selected  and  advised,  but 
as  often  as  not  I  cut  my  own  down  before 
then,  sometimes  in  early  -December,  if  the 
weather  is  open,  and  every  year  it  reaches 
the  top  of  the  house  in  a  wide  cascade  of 
blossom. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  the 
Clematises  rejoice  in  a  chalky  soil,  and 
that  they  should  not  be  starved.  Any 
plant  that  makes  so  luxuriant  growth  as 
does  the  Clematis  needs  to  have  attention 
from  time  to  time — a  few  doses  of  liquid 
manure,  a  top  dressing  occasionally,  or 
the  surface  soil  removed  and  fresh  com¬ 
post  given.  I  do  not  say  that  it  will 
not  flourish  and  flower  without  these,  but 
I  always  think  that  it  is  worth  while  to 
grow  decorative  and  important  plants 
like  these  to  the  utmost  of  their  capacity 
for  beauty;  there  is  a  world  of  difference 
between  a  specimen  thoroughly  nourished 
and  at  the  height  of  perfection  and  an¬ 
other  struggling  to  do  its  best  against 
hard  and  unfavourable  conditions. 

The  Wistaria,  Starved  and  Otherwise. 

I  once  knew  of  a  Wistaria  that  for  years 
made  no  new  growth  worth  naming ;  it 
flowered,  sometimes  well,  sometimes 
meagrely.  Then  one  autumn  a  few  feet 
from  where  it  stood  a  small  bed  was  made 
and  good  soil  put  into  it  for  a  depth  of 
three  feet  or  so.  Presently,  the  Wistaria 
took  a  new  lease  of  life ;  plenty  of  young 
growth  was  made ;  it  became  rampant, 
luxuriant.  Its  roots  had  found  their  way 
into  the  soil  of  the  bed,  and  it  was  show¬ 
ing  at  last  that  for  years  it  had  been  on 
starvation  diet.  This  may  be  an  extreme 
case,  but  to  a  lesser  degree  it  is  often 
met  with,  and  the  owners  of  the  plants 
conclude  that  the  soil  does  not  suit  them, 
or  that  they  cannot  grow  such  and  such 
plants.  My  advice  to  these  is,  try  a 
somewhat  more  generous  diet  where 
plants  have  been  standing  year  after  year 
with  no  attention  to  this  matter.  All  the 
same,  rank,  raw  manure  should  not  be 
given ;  the  material  that  has  served  for 
an  old  hot-bed  is  generally  in  splendid 
condition  for  this  purpose. 

F.  Norfolk. 

- f+4 - 

Sweet  Peas  are  holding  out  well  this 
year,  and  the  scent  of  them  fills  the  air. 
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Buttonhole 

-  -  Hoses. 

CC : 


The  wealth  of  Roses  now  to  the  hand 
of  the  cultivator  furnishes  something  to 
meet  the  taste  or  requirements  of  every¬ 
body.  There  are  now  Roses  suited  for  a 
great  variety  of  purposes  that  need  not  be 
mentioned  here.  Several  of  them  are 
peculiarly  adapted  for  use  to  be  worn  as 
buttonholes  on  account  of  their  beautiful 
form,  especially  in  the  bud  state,  mode¬ 
rate  size  and  beautiful  colours  which  may 
be  blended  in  all  manner  of  ways  and 
ever-varying  in  different  gardens,  under 
different  conditions  of  cultivation,  soil 
and  season.  The  under-mentioned  varie¬ 
ties  are  spread  over  several  sections,  al¬ 
though  the  bulk  of  them  are  either  Tea 
or  Hybrid  Tea  Roses,  as  the  new  race  of 
Wichuraiana  Roses  furnishes  a  number 
that  may  be  used  in  this  way.  All  of 
them,  however,  can  be  grown  for  ordinary 
garden  decoration  as  well  as  for  personal 
adornment. 

Two  of  the  China  Roses  that  would 
come  into  the  category  of  buttonhole 
Roses  are  Laurette  Messimy,  with  rose 
flowers  and  a  yellow  base,  and  Mme.  R. 
Resal,  with  coppery  red  flowers  overlying 
apricot. 

A  well-known  and  popular  Rose  for  this 
sort  of  work  is  William  Allen  Richardson, 
which  should  be  gathered  before  it  ex¬ 
pands,  as  the  form  and  colour  are  then  in 
perfection.  It  is  a  Noisette  Rose.  Some 
of  the  new  race  of  hybrid  Wichuraiana 
Roses  might  well  be  employed  for  button¬ 
holes  in  the  half-expanded  state.  Jersey 
Beauty  has  pale  yellow,  small  and  pretty 
buds.  Gardenia,  which  has  dark  foliage, 
red  stems  and  bright  yellow  buds,  would 
make  a  beautiful  companion  to  it. 

One  of  the  loveliest  Roses  for  button¬ 
holes  is  Rosa  lucida  plena,  with  bright 
rose  flowers,  being  a  double  form,  or  a 
hybrid,  of  the  wild  R.  lucida.  Several  of 
the  Moss  Roses  make  beautiful  button¬ 
holes,  and  the  common  Moss  with  pink, 
and  Blanche  Moreau  with  white  flowers 
might  well  find  a  place  where  buttonholes  t 
are  in  request.  The  hybrid  Austrian  Brier 
Gottfried  Keller  has  salmon  rose  buds 
overlying  yellow  and  often  tinted  with 
copper.  It  is  best  in  the  unexpanded 
state. 

A  very  large  number  of  the  H.  T.  Roses 
might  be  employed  for  this  purpose,  and 
are  often  used  in  exhibits  of  this  class  at 
Rose  shows.  Lady  Battersea  has  crim¬ 
son-cerise  buds,  shaded  with  orange,  and 
should  be  gathered  before  they  are  too 
much  expanded,  and  the  salmon  apricot 
flowers  of  Mme.  Ravary  are  best  gathered 
in  the  bud  state,  and  come  in  very  useful 
here.  The  blooms  of  Mme.  Jules  Grolez 
are  silvery  rose  with  a  yellow  base.  The 
apricot  blooms  of  Mme.  Pernet  Ducher 
are  very  handsome  and  largely  used  for 
making  buttonholes.  Indeed,  this  variety 
and  Mme.  Ravary  are  amongst  the  best  of 
this  group  for  the  purpose. 

The  glossy  silvery  pink  flowers  of  Tea 
Rambler  have  been  particularly  con¬ 
spicuous  this  year,  and  have  often  been 


exhibited.  It  makes  a  good  weeping  Rose 
when  grown  as  a  standard.  Mme.  Jean 
Dupuy  has  soft  yellow  blooms,  tinted  with 
rose  on  the  edges  and  back  of  the  petals. 
It  is  a  Tea  Rose,  and  makes  an  excellent 
buttonhole  in  the  half-expanded  state. 
The  blooms  of  Anna  Olivier  are  rosy 
shaded  with  buff,  and  very  handsome  in 
the  bud  stage.  Lady  Roberts,  a  sport 
from  the  previous  one,  has  apricot  flowers 
shaded  with  coppery  red.  Ma  Capucine 
has  been  variously  described  as  copper, 
bronze  and  saffron,  and  is  par  excellence 
a  buttonhole  Rose. 

A  greater  marvel  in  colour  even  is  Sun¬ 
rise,  with  salmon  buff  flowers  and  carmine 
on  the  reverse.  It  is  not  adapted  for  out¬ 
door  culture,  however,  but  well  repays  for 
growing  under  glass  on  account  of  the 
handsome  and  striking  colour  of  the  half¬ 
open  flowers.  Still  another  Tea  Rose  is 
Sunset,  with  apricot-yellow  flowers,  and 
very  neat.  Some  of  the  above  Tea  Roses, 
when  disbudded,  produce  blooms  large 
enough  for  exhibition  on  the  show  boards, 
but  when  left  to  grow  naturally  and  the 
unexpanded  buds  employed  they  make 
very  handsome  buttonholes. 

C.  E.  R. 


- -  Q.  W.  - 

Prize  Competitions. 

GENERAL  CONDITIONS.— Competitors  must 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular 
paid  contributors  to  THE  GARDENING- 
WORLD  or  other  gardening  journals  are  de¬ 
barred  from  entering,  but  occasional  con¬ 
tributor  5  may  compete.  The  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  competitor  must  appear  on  each 
article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right 
to  reproduce,  in  any  wayjl  any  article  or  photo¬ 
graph  sent  for  competition.  The  conditions 
applying  to  each  competition  should  be  care¬ 
fully  read. 


WEEKLY 

PRIZES. 

A  PRIZE  OF  TEN  SHILLINGS  will  be  given 
for  the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  para¬ 
graph  or  article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but 
value  rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in 
making  tire  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Com¬ 
petition,”  and  post  not  later  than  the  Monday 
folk  wing  date  of  issue.  Entries  received  later 
than  Tuesday  (first  post)  will  be  left  over  until 
the  following  week. 

Two  prizes  of  2s.  6d.  will  be  awarded  each 
week  for  the  two  best  letters,  not  exceeding 
150  words,  on  any  interesting  gardening  sub¬ 
ject. 


RESULTS  OF 
LAST  WEEK’S 
COMPETITIONS. 

Some  of  the  best  papers  in  this  competition 
are  too  long,  and  we  desire  readers  to  keep 
within  a  column. 

The  prize  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “  Bay nton -Taylor  ”  for  the  article 
on  “The  Science  of  Watering  Gardens,” 
page  502. 

In  the  Prize  Letter  Competition  a  prize 
was  awarded  to  “  Joseph  Floyd  ”  for  the  article 
on  “Glass  Cutting  without  a' Diamond  ”  ;  and 
another  to  “  A.V.M  ”  for  the  article  on  “  Ligus- 
trum  ovalifolium  aureum,”  page  508. 


Budding  H°s®s. 


July  and  August  are  the  months  to  pro¬ 
pagate  our  Roses  by  budding.  It  is  very 
simple  and  easy,  and  some  of  our  lady 
gardeners  delight  in  this  summer  pastime 
among  the  Roses.  The  stocks  on  which 
we  are  to  bud  should  be  planted  in  an 
open  position  in  autumn. 

Briers  are  the  best  for  standards,  seed¬ 
ling  Briers  and  Manettii  for  dwarfs.  You 
cannot  be  an  expert  at  budding  without 
practice,  but  try  and  persevere,  and  you 
will  find  a  great  amount  of  pleasure  in 
this  simple  operation.  Select  the  buds 
from  a  well  ripened  shoot  before  they 
break  out  into  leaf.  Allow  half  an  inch 
of  the  petiole  to  remain.  With  a  sharp 
budding  knife  cut  out  the  bud  with  half 
an  inch  of  bark  at  either  side  of  it.  If 
any  wood  remains  on  the  inside,  this  must 
be  carefully  removed,  taking  care  to 
leave  the  bud  intact.  Next  choose  the 
stock  to  be  budded,  make  a  T-shaped  slit 
in  the  stock  about  an  inch  long.  If  the 
sap  is  up,  the  bark  will  lift  freely,  and 
the  bud  can  be  inserted  in  the  slit.  Then 
carefully  tie  it  above  and  below  the  bud 
so  as  to  keep  it  in  position.  This  tying 
should  entirely  cover  the  slit,  only  the 
bud  being  in  sight.  In  about  six  or  seven 
,  weeks  the  bud  should  have  become 
united,  and  the  tying  may  be  removed. 
Any  Rose  may  be  budded  on  the  Brier, 
but  do  not  bud  Teas  on  the  Manettii. 

In  March  the  following  year  cut  back 
the  stock  to  within  one  bud  above  where 
your  Rose  was  inserted  ;  let  the  wild  bud 
grow  to  induce  the  sap  to  flow  freely. 
When  the  Rose  bud  has  grown  an  inch 
or  more,  cut  back  the  stock  to  within  half 
an  inch  above  it,  this  cut  should  be 
covered  over  with  grafting  wax.  As  the 
bud  grows  it  should  be  staked  so  as  not 
to  be  broken  off  by  birds  or  by  the  wind. 
If  it  appears  weak,  it  should  be  pinched, 
as  this  greatly  increases  its  strength. 
Plants  budded  will  grow  very  freely,  and 
many  of  the  varieties  give  far  better 
blooms  on  these  maiden  trees,  so  that  ex¬ 
hibitors  should  bud  a  few  Roses  every 
season. 

By  budding,  yQu  may  have  some  novel¬ 
ties,  as  two  or  more  colours  can  be  grown 
on  one  plant.  In  very  dry  weather  the 
buds  may  be  kept  moist  by  syringing. 
When  budding  dwarfs,  a  little  of  the  sur¬ 
face  soil  may  be  removed  and  the  bud  in¬ 
serted  just  below  the  surface.  . 

Joseph  Floyd. 

Westhoughton. 
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Sweet  Pea  Evelyn  Hemus. 

The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  creamy 
white  with  salmon  edging  to  the 'standard 
and  wings.  Award  of  merit  by  the 
National  Sweet  Pea  Society  on  July  1 6th 
when  shown  by  Miss  Hemus,  Upton-on- 
Severn. 

Sweet  Pea  The  Marquis. 

The  large  flowers  of  this  variety  lkive 
wavy  standards  of  the  Spencer  type,  and 
are  rather  handsome  for  this  particular 
colour.  Award  of  merit  by  the  National 
Sweet  Pea  Society  on  July  1 6th  when 
shown  by  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co. 
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rhe  Italian  .  . 

-  Squill  - 


(Scilla  italica). 


Most  readers  are  familiar  with  the 
luebell  or  nodding  Squill,  and  many 
ossess  the  Spanish  Squill  in  their  gar- 
ens,  even  though  they  are  unaware  of 
lie  fact.  The  Italian  Squill  is  another 
lat  might  well  be  added  to  collections 
n  account  of  its  distinct,  upright  habit 
if  growth,  hardiness,  and  free  flowering 
raracter.  The  accompanying  illustra- 
on  represents  a  pot  of  bulbs,  but  when 
rown  in  the  open  air  the  stems  are  more 
urdy  and  the  flowers  larger.  It  will  be 
;en  also  that  the  flowers  belong  to  quite 
different  type  from  the  English  Blue- 
all.  They  are  starry  and  of  a  light 
[ue  colour,  but  darker  ones  may  be 
■und  amongst  them  when  recently  im- 
rrted  bulbs  are  obtained.  The  flowers 
re  produced  in  long  racemes,  which 
immente  opening  at  the  base  and 
radually  expand  in  succession  as  the 
em  develops. 

Although  these  plants  may  be  raised 
om  seeds,  bulbs  are  usually  inexpen- 
ve,  and  when  once  a  small  stock  has 
aen  obtained,  increase  takes  place  by 
f-sets.  When  clumps  of  it  get  crowded 
\f  this  increase,  the  bulbs  should  be 
fted  and  sorted  into  at  least  two  sizes, 
e  large  ones  to  give  effect,  while  the 
nail  ones  may  be  planted  in  good  soil 
lywhere  to  increase  in  size. 


Kotschy’s 
Burnt  .  . 

Candytuft. 

(Aethionema  Kotschyi). 


The  species  of  Aethionema  are  similar 
habit  to  the  perennial  Candytufts, 
tough  they  are  finer  in  the  leaf  than 
ost  of  those  in  cultivation.  Several  of 
.em  also  require  to  be  planted  in  care- 
lly  selected  situations  on  the  rockery 
id  left  undisturbed  so  long  as  they  re¬ 
gain  healthy  and  vigorous.  They  dis- 
tce  being  moved,  as  the  root-system  is 
it  very  highly  developed,  and  those 
ey  do  have  get  more  or  less  broken  in 
e  operation  of  lifting. 

Some  of  the  species  are  annuals,  and 
quire  to  be  raised  frojri  seed  annually, 
he  perennials  are,  fiowever,  hardier, 
id  may  be  propagated  from  seeds  or 
om  cuttings.  The  present  is  the  best 
ue  to  insert  cuttings,  using  those  shoots 
pich  have  not  flowered,  taking  them  off 
pout  2  in.  in  length,  clearing  the  lower 
trt  of  leaves,  and  then  inserting  them 
mly  in  light,  sandy  soil.  In  making 
P  a  compost  for  them,  old  potting  bench 
il  will  answer  the  purpose,  but  it  should 
ive  an  equal  portion  of  leaf  mould  and 
lother  of  sand  added  to  it.  The  pot- 
ag  bench  soil  should  be  sifted  in  order 
take  out  stones,  roots  and  other  matter 
uch  would  interfere  with  the  rooting  of 
e  cuttings ;  in  fact,  a  soil  for  cuttings 
ould  be  as  fine  as  for  seeds,  making 
re  that  there  is  plenty  of  sand  in  it, 


Maclaren  and  Sons. 

The  Italian  Squill  (Scilla  italica). 


otherwise  tender  things  are  liable  to 
damp  off. 

As  soon  as  these  cuttings  have  rooted, 
they  may  be  potted  off  separately  in 
thumb  pots  and  wintered  in  a  cold  frame, 
plunged  in  asTies.  Those  who  raise  a 
stock  of  plants  in  this  way  can  afford  to 
make  experiments  with  some  of  them, 
planting  them  out  in  likely  places  on  the 
rockery,  where  the  soil  should  be  fairly 
dry  in  winter  and  where  the  plants  would 
flower  in  early  summer  after  they  get 
well  established. 

Ae.  Kotschyi  is  a  perennial'  producing 
a  number  of  slender  wiry  stems,  which 
bend  out  from  the  crown  for  a  short  way 


and  rise  to  the  height  of  3  in.  W'hen  about 
to  flower.  These  stems  are  densely 
covered  with  linear,  glaucous  leaves,  and 
terminate  in  a  dense  raceme  or  truss  of 
pale  pink  flowers,  with  rosy  veins.  The 
plant  is,  therefore,  well  adapted  for  cul¬ 
tivation  in  pots,  owing  to  its  neat  habit 
and  dwarfness.  It  will  also  be  seen  that 
a  small'  plant  produces  quite  a  number 
of  trusses  of  bloom.  Some  cultivators 
are  of  opinion  that  this  plant  should  more 
correctly  be  termed  Ae.  jucunda.  In 
habit  and  general  appearance,  it  is  not 
unlike  Ae.  pulchellum,  w'hich,  being  a 
more  commonly  cultivated  species,  would 
serve  to  give  readers  an  idea  of  this  one. 


Aethionema  Kotschyi. 
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Chrysanthemums. 


WORK  FOR  AUGUST. 


Careful  attention  to  watering,  feeding, 
and  tying  must  now  be  the  order  of  the 
day.  As  regards  watering,  it  is  a  good 
rule  never  to  give  water  to  a  plant  that 
will  do  without  it  for  another  couple  of 
hours.  Of  course  this  means  that  the 
plants  must  be  gone  over  at  least  three 
times  a  day,  but  better  results  will  be 
obtained  in  this  way  than  by  watering  in 
advance  of  requirements.  Other  points 
worthy  of  note  in  this  connection  are  to 
have  each  pot  standing  perfectly  level 
so  that  the  water  can  soak  evenly  through 
the  ball  of  soil,  and  when  this  latter  has 
been  left  to  get  dry  to  always  give  a 
soaking  of  clear  water  before  applying 
liquid  manure. 

The  plants  will  now  require  regular 
feeding  with  manure  water,  prepared  as 
directed  last  month,  supplementing  this 
by  occasional  applications  of  artificial 
manure  mixed  with  water.  A  handy 
method  of  using  the  latter  is  to  mix  a 
small  quantity  of  the  compound  manure 
with  water  to  a  thin  paste  in  a  jar  or 
other  handy  vessel,  and,  when  required 
for  use,  taking  up  on  the  end  of  a  long 
label  or  flattened  stick  about  a  dessert¬ 
spoonful  of  the  paste  to  each  gallon  can 
of  water,  and  well  stirring. 

Where  sufficient  space  has  been  left 
from  the  final  potting,  top-dressing  will 
be  found  to  be  much  the  best  way  of 
applying  artificial  manures,  1  lb.  of  the 
latter  to  each  bushel  of  soil  being  a  safe 
quantity  to  use.  Thin  top-dressings 
evenly  and  firmly  applied  give  the  best 
results.  It  will,  of  course,  be  necessary 
to  use  a  water-pot  with  a  rose  on  for  a 
day  or  two  after  these  top-dressings,  and 
also  to  withhold  other  manurial  applica¬ 
tions  for  a  few  days. 

If  exhibition  flowers  are  required,  buds 
must  be  “  taken  ”  as  they  appear  from 
now  onwards.  This  applies  to  the 
Japanese  section.  Most  of  the  incurved 
varieties  are  better  taken  later,  so  buds 
of  these  must  not  be  removed  until  after 
the  first  week  of  August.  All  buds 
should  be  “taken”  by  gradually  remov¬ 
ing  the  surrounding  shoots  by  means  of 
the  finger  and  thumb,  being  careful  not 
to  attempt  the  removal  of  those  near  the 
flower-bud  until  it  can  be  done  with 
safety. 

Now  is  the  time  that  earwigs  will  do  a 
great  deal  of  damage  unless  they  are 
caught  and  killed.  This  should  be  done 
at  night-time  with  the  help  of  a  lamp  and 
a  pair  of  tweezers.  A  good  number  may 
also  be  despatched  in  the  day-time  by 
ramming  a  piece  of  stiff  wire  into  the 
hollow  tops  of  the  bamboo  stakes,  this  be¬ 
ing  a  favourite  hiding  place.  Rust  and  mil¬ 
dew  often  put  m  an  appearance  about  this 
time,  and  means  must  be  taken  for  safe¬ 
guarding  the  plants  by  dressing  the 
undersides  of  the  leaves  with  a  fungi¬ 
cide,  preferably  in  powder  form. 

The  early  flowering  garden  '  varieties 


are  now  coming  into  flower,  and  will  be 
all  the  better  for  an  occasional  soaking  of 
liquid  manure,  or  a  sprinkling  of  arti¬ 
ficial  manure  watered  in.  In  some  cases 
a  little  judicious  thinning  of  the  flowei*- 
buds  is  an  advantage,  but  generally 
speaking  this  section  is  more  effective 
when  allowed  to  flower  freely.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  case  with  some  of  the 
later  flowering  decorative  varieties,  such 
kinds,  for  instance,  as  Mrs.  J.  Thomson 
and  its  sports,  or  Week’s  Crimson.  Vio¬ 
let  Lady  Beaumont  and  Nivette  do  not 
provide  enough  petals  or  florets  to  make 
good  flowers  without  a  thinning  of  the 
buds,  although  being  of  a  good  habit  of 
growth,  these  varieties  can,  by  timely 
pinching  early  in  the  season  be  made  to 
produce  a  good  number  of  shoots  with 
one  nice  flower  on  each.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  popular  greenhouse  varieties 
are  very  effective,  with  sprays  of  three 
flowers  on  each  stem,  notably  the  Vivi- 
and  Morel  family,  with  Niveus,  Kathleen 
Thomson,  Mdme.  Oberthur,  and  Tuxedo. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  single¬ 
flowering  kinds  are  best  left  to  flower  on 
terminal  buds,  so  called  because  they  are 
a  bunch  of  buds  appearing  on  each  shoot 
when  the  plant  has  finished  its  growth. 
These  may  be  thinned  according  to  the 
style  of  growth  of  the  plant. 

R.  Barnes. 

- - 

A  Good  Ivy-Leaved  Pelargonium 


(Mary  Welch). 

As  a  change  from  the  prevalent  shades 
of  rose  and  salmon  pink,  the  above 
named  Pelargonium  is  a  most  excellent 
variety,  producing  good  trusses  of  bright 
scarlet  flowers.  The  foliage  is  compara¬ 
tively  small,  dark  green,  and  crimped, 
the  stems  short-jointed,  and  therefore  the 
plant  is  specially  good  for  pot-culture, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  may  be  well 
used  for  vases  or  window-boxes.  It  is 
a  thing  that  should  prove  to  be  very  use¬ 
ful  to  many  gardeners,  and  indeed  one 
frequently  hears  a  wish  expressed  that 
more  variety  of  colour  were  obtainable 
among  the  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums. 
Any  reader  desirous  of  obtaining  a  good 
scarlet  should  make  enquiries  of  his  nur¬ 
seryman  for  Mary  Welch. 

Heather  Bell. 

- ++♦ 

Gooseberry  Bush  on  an  Apple  Tree. 

In  a  garden  at  Malton  there  is  to  be 
seen  the  curious  sight  of  a  Gooseberry 
bush  sprouting  out  of  an  Apple  tree. 
The  growth  -is  spontaneous,  the  bush  not 
having  been  grafted.  No  doubt  it  is 
merely  growing  upon  the  tree,  but  hav¬ 
ing  no  vital  connection  with  it  beyond  a 
little  bit  of  soil. 


Three  Beautiful  .  . 


-  Roses.  - 


Rose  Dorothy  Perkins, 

Few  Roses  surpass  this  variety  for 
covering  pergolas,  fences,  poles,  etc.  It 
also  thrives  and  flowers  abundantly  grown 
as  a  standard,  its  pendent  growths 
clustered  round  an  iron  hoop,  full  of  its 
bright  rosy  pink  flowers,  being  much  ad¬ 
mired.  Unlike  the  Crimson  Rambler,  it 
has  shown  no  sign  of  mildew  as  yet,  no 
matter  what  the  weather  has  been.  It 
does  well  on  its  own  roots,  and  cuttings 
put  in  during  September  on  a  west  border 
form  roots  as  easily  as  Laurels.  Grown 
as  a  standard,  it  gets  rather  severely 
pruned  in  the  spring,  but  this  does  not  im¬ 
pair  its  flowering  propensities. 

Rose  Electra. 

This  is  a  capital  Rose  for  covering 
arches,  pergolas,  etc.,  the  large  trusses  oi 
canary  yellow  flowers  nicely  scented  be¬ 
ing  a  recommendation  to  all  lovers  of 
polyantha  Roses.  After  flowering  is  past, 
cut  out  the  old  wood  so  that  the  strong 
growths  of  the  current  year  can  have 
space  to  develop ;  this  is,  in  fact,  the 
treatment  necessary  for  all  the  polyantha 
type. 

Rose  Thalia. 

This  perpetual  flowering  polyantha 
Rose,  having  large  trusses  of  pure  white 
semi-double  flowers,  is  now,  the  first  week 
of  July,  at  its  best.  It  is  a  very  strong 
grower,  and  most  suitable  for  covering 
old  trees  or  rambling  over  Larch  poles 
as  grown  in  many  gardens.  These  Roses 
are  much  benefited  by  manurial  waterings 
after  the  old  wood  has  been  cut  away,  and 
if  a  mulch  of  good  manure  can  be  con¬ 
veniently  applied,  so  much  the  better. 
This  variety  does  not  with  us  throw  up 
any  strong  growths  from  the  base,  but  by 
cutting  hard  back  one  or  more  of  the  old 
growths  each  summer  the  base  is  kept 
fairly  well  clothed  with  foliage  during  the 
growing  season. 

Those  who  do  not  possess  this  trio  of 
Roses  should  make  a  note  and  include 
them  in  their  collection  of  climbing  Roses 
another  year. 

J.  Mayne,  Bicton, 
- - 

Hedera  dentata  variegata. 

The  ordinary  green  form  of  th'is  Ivy  has 
leaves  which  are  amongst  the  largest  of 
the  Ivies  in  cultivation.  The  variegated 
foliage  differs  by  having  a  broad,  creamv 
yellow  margin  to  the  leaves.  It  will  make 
a  useful  addition  to  variegated  Ivies. 
Award  of  Merit  by  the  R.H.S.  on  the  9th 
and  10th  inst.,  when  shown  by  Mr.  L.  R. 
Russell  at  the  Holland  Park  Show. 

Rose  I.ady  Helen  Vincent. 

The  blooms  of  this  new  Hybrid  Tea 
variety  are  of  a  delicate  salmon-pink, 
large,  full  and  rather  high  pointed  in  the 
centre.  The  blooms  are  also  somewhat 
fragrant,  but  have  a  charming  appear¬ 
ance  on  account  of  their  beautiful  form 
and  delicate  colour.  An  award  of  merit  r 
by  the  R.H.S.  on  the  qth  and  10th  July  at 
the  Holland  House  Show  when  shown  by 
Messrs.  Alexander  Dickson  and  Sons, : 
Ltd. 
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The  - 

Scarlet 

Pompon 


Lilium  pomponium). 

The  Scarlet  Pompon  Lily  is  a  native  cf 
aly,  and  proves  of  easy  cultivation  m 
>y  garden  border  where  some  prepara- 
m  has  been  given  to  the  soil.  In  ihe 
uthern  and  other  counties  of  England  it 
found  convenient  to  plant  it  in  a  bed  of 
hododendrons  or  some  other  peat-loving 
ant,  for  the  sake  of  the  moisture  which 
ch  a  soil  affords.  The  reason  for  this 
that  peat  or  leaf  mould  does  not  get 
impacted  like  a  clayey  soil,  and  there- 
re  -retains  the  moisture  longer,  even  in 
;t,  dry  summer  weather.  In  addition 
this  it  is  well  to  have  the  soil  somewhat 
aded  by  shrubs  or  other  plants.  Rhodo- 
■ndrons  are  usually  recommended  as  the 
ost  suitable,  but  any  class  of  plant  will 
iswer  the  purpose,  providing  the  ground 
shaded  and  sheltered  while  the  Lily  is 
aking  its  growth.  It  follows,  therefore, 
at  it  could  be  grown  in  a  herbaceous 
>rder,  provided  it  is  planted  between 
irly  tall  growing  subjects  that  would 
iswer  the  same  purpose  as  the  Rhodo- 
•ndrons.  Some  people  allow  the  shrubs 
make  too  much  growth  so  that  in  the 
mrse  of  a  year  or  two  the  Lilies  are 
ally  smothered  for  want  of  light  and 
r.  An  endeavour  should  always  be 
ade,  however,  to  leave  plenty  of  open 
ace  that  the  plant  should  have  plenty 
light,  even  although  it  may  not  get 
rect  sunshine  during  the  period  the 
sms  are  lengthening  and  the  foliage  be- 
g  developed. 

The  plant  grows  about  25ft.  in  height, 
id  the  stems  are  clothed  with  a  dense 
ray  of  narrow  leaves  for  some  distance 
Jove  the  middle.  The  rest  of  the  stem 
relatively  bare,  and  each  branch  and 
>wer  stalk  is  terminated  by  one  of  its 
‘autifully  modelled  bright  scarlet 
iwers. 


reet  Pea  St.  George. 

The  blooms  of  this  variety'  come  to  a 
rge  size,  rosy  orange,  and  having  un¬ 
dating  standards.  Award  of  Merit  by 
,'e  R.H.S.  at  the  Holland  Park  Show  on 
e  9th  and  10th  inst.,  when  shown  by 
essrs.  Hurst  and  Son. 

>se  Goldfinch. 

In  this  we  have  a  new  Rambler  Rose 
th  pale  yellow  flowers  produced  in 
inches  and  very  pretty,  at  least  in  the 
rlier  stages  of  their  development, 
ivard  of  Merit  by  the  R.H.S.  on  the  9th 
id  10th  inst.  at  Holland  Park  when 
own  by  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son. 

>se  Joseph  Lowe. 

The  above  is  a  H.  T.  Rose  with  conical 
jooms  of  a  bright  pink  on  the  outside 
id  paler  on  the  inner  face  of  the  petals, 
ward  of  Merit  by  the  R.H.S.  at  Holland 
irk  when  shown  by  Messrs.  Lowe  and 
i  lawyer, 
inum  Mearsii. 

The  above  is  a  Crinum  of  dwarf  habit, 
[ith  siR  or  seven  red  flowers  in  an  umbel  , 
ding  nearly  white  in  the  centre.  A 
irst  Class  Certificate  by  the  R.H.S.  on 
e  9th  and  10th  inst.,  when  shown  by 
il.  Beddome,  Putney. 


Arches  -  - 


And 


Covered  Ways 

In  the  Garden. 


Than  well-covered  arches  and  covered 
ways  there  are  few  things  that  given  more 
satisfaction  and  interest  in  the  garden, 
-while  their  value  is  twofold,  helping  as 
they*  do  to  relieve  the  flatness  of  the  gar¬ 
den,  as  well  as  providing  a  cool  and  shady 
walk,  also  many  things  may  be  grown  in 
this  way  that  would  not  otherwise  find  a 
place  owing  to  want  of  space. 

Hardy  fruits,  especially  Apples  and 
Pears,  form  a  beautiful  feature  when 
grown  in  this  way.  Arches  may,  of 
course,  be  covered  with  a  variety  of  use¬ 
ful  and 'delightful  subjects,  according  to 
the  means  and  tastes  of  the  planter.  They 
may  be  constructed  of  either  wood  or  iron. 
Rustic  wood  arches  have  an  excellent 
effect,  but  care  must,  however,  be  taken 
that  they  are  not  made  too  heavy,  or  the 
principal  object  (i.e.,  a  light  and  prettily 
covered  walk)  will  be  defeated.  The  main 


posts  must  be  stout,  and  to  minimise  rot 
the  ends  should  be  well  tarred  or  pitched, 
and  allowed  to  get  thoroughly  dry  before 
putting  them  into  the  ground. 

Iron  arches  are  more  durable  while 
being  lighter  in  build,  but  plants  do  not 
seem  to  take  so  kindly  to  them  at  first  as 
they  do  to  wood.  There  is,  however,  no 
great  difficulty  about  this,  as  they  will 
eventually  get  accustomed  to  their  sup¬ 
ports. 

In  all  cases  arches  should  have  their 
feet  firmly  bedded  in  the  soil,  for  with  the 
plants  they  have  to  support  they  offer  a 
considerable  surface  to  the  wind.  The 
height  of  the  arch  when  fixed  should  be 
from  seven  to  eight  feet.  If  Apples  and 
Pears  are  decided  upon,  what  are  known 
as  single  cordons  should  be  used  and 
planted  directly  opposite  each  other  at 
equal  distances  apart  according  to  the 
discretion  of  the  planter.  These  will  in 
time,  if  the  side  growths  are  properly 
pruned,  and  the  leaders  carefully  trained, 
grow  without  rods,  wire,  or  any  support 
whatever,  forming  beautiful  natural 
arches. 

As  before  mentioned,  a  great  variety  of 
plants  may  be  used  for  this  purpose,  in 
fact  all  plants  that  are  generally  grown 
upon  walls,  arbours,  etc.,  may  be  used 
for  covering  arches. 

F.  A. 
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The  above  is  the  title  of  a  book  by  Mr. 
Eden  Phillpotts,  .who  dedicates  it  to  the 
lady  of  his  garden.  The  book  runs  to 
207  pp.,  and  consists  of  fourteen  chap¬ 
ters  in  which  the  author  deals  with  his 
garden  in  a  popular  way.  Though  only 
moderate  in  size,  he  evidently  finds  an 
immense  amount  of  amusement  and 
material  for  study,  and  also  meets  with 
many  difficulties  like  every  other  ardent 
gardener.  While  discussing  the  plants 
he  has  under  his  immediate  care,  he  also 
deals  with  some  enemies,  and  makes 
some  rather  interesting  remarks  about 
slugs  and  snails,  with  which  he  has  been 
more  than  sufficiently  familiar  in  his 
rock  garden. 

No  less  than  four  chapters  are  entitled 
“The  White  Rockery.”  We  presumed 
the  name  was  given  on  account  of  the 
flowers  grown  there,  but  on  reading  we 
found  that  the  white  relates  to  the  matter 
of  which  the  rockery  is  built.  It  is,  in 
fact,  a  limestone  rockery  intended  for 
plants  that  live  amongst  soil  and  rocks 
of  that  character.  It  must  be  of  some 
size,  for  he  grows  an  immense  number  of 
flowers  upon  it,  most  of  which  are  of  a 
highly  ornamental  kind,  producing 
flowers  in  great  profusion.  He  has  to 
thank  the  climate  of  Devon  for  the 
luxuriance  with  which  some  of  his 
flowers  grow  and  which  he  regards  as 
selected,  although  he  does  not  despise 
such  things  as  Gilliflowers,  Solomon’s 
Seal,  Sweet  Williams,  Love-in-a-Mist, 
Columbine,  and  various  others. 

Amongst  his  miniature  Daffodils  he 
grows  such  tiny  mites  as  Narcissus 
minimus,  N.  calathinus,  N.  cyclamineus, 
N.  triandrus  albus,  and  N.  t.  concolor, 
etc.  Sisyrinchiums,  Ixias,  Saxifragas  in 
variety,  Mountain  Everlastings,  Edel¬ 


weiss,  Drabas,  Sedums,  Heucheras,  Ero- 
diums,  and  Primulas  are  some  of  the 
many  choice  and  fine  things  which  he 
grows.  More  tender  are  Leontice,  Tul- 
luaghia,  Gelasine  and  many  others  which 
would  make  some  alpine  lovers  green 
with  envy  to  be  able  to  cultivate  in  the 
open  ground. 

The  book  is  freely  illustrated  with  full 
page  photographs  of  views  of  various 


parts  of  his  garden,  rockeries  and  vari 
ous  choice  plants  upon  which  he  has  de 
voted  an  immensity  of  care.  The  boo 
is  written  in  the  author's  best  style,  bein, 
full  of  suggestions  and  altogether  writte: 
in  popular  language.  It  is  published  a 
the  offices  of  “Country  Life,”  Ltd.,  Tav: 
stock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  and  b 
George  Newnes,  Ltd.,  Southampto 
Street,  London,  and  the  price  is  12s.  6d 


Hydrangeas : 


How  to  Propagate 

and  Cultivate 
These  Showy  Plants. 

— - 


The  Hydrangea  ranks  as  one  of  our 
most  useful  plants  for  window  and  con¬ 
servatory  decoration,  as  in  addition  to  be¬ 
ing  showy  when  in  bloom,  they  are  easily 
raised  and  managed,  and  can  be  flowered 
successfully  either  in  large  or  small  pots. 
Although  large  specimen  plants  are  very 
handsome  when  in  bloom,  plants  grown 
in  small  pots  and  having  one  good  head 
of  flowers  are  general  favourites,  and 
largely  employed  for  window  decoration. 
Many  varieties  of  the  Hyd’angea  are  al¬ 
most  hardy  and  dislike  artificial  heat;  in 


heel  or  portion  of  the  old  wood  attache' 
at  the  base,  as  shown  in  fig.  2,  shor 
shoots  being  preferably  prepared  in  thi 
manner. 

No  plant  resents  interference  with  th 
roots  more  than  the  Hydrangea,  and  fo 
this  reason  it  is  better  to  insert  the  cuf 
tings  singly  in  small  pots  than  sever; 
in  a  large  pot,  root  disturbance  an 
breakage  being  avoided  thereby.  Light 
sandy  compost,  consisting  of  equal  part 
loam  and  leaf  mould,  and  half  a  par 
sand,  should  be  used  and  the  cuttings  b 


/.  .  2. 

Propagating  Hydrangeas :  1,  Top  of  shoot  prepared  and  inserted 
as  a  cutting ;  2,  short  side  shoot  taken  off  with  a  heel  of  the  old 

wood. 


fact,  in  the  south  and  west  of  England 
large  specimens  can  be  seen  in  full  bloom 
growing  in  the  open. 

To  obtain  and  maintain  a  supply  of 
small  plants,  grown  on  the  single  stem 
system  to  produce  one  head  of  bloom, 
annual  propagation  must  be  resorted  to, 
and  although  cuttings  will  strike  almost 
any  time  during  the  growing  season,  the 
early  part  of  August  is  the  best  time  to 
insert  the  shoots.  Sturdy,  healthy  growth 
that  has  not  flowered  should  be  selected 
for  cuttings,  and  be  prepared  either  by 
removing  a  few  of  the  lower  leaves  and 
cutting  the  stem  across  below  a  joint,  as 
shown  in  fig.  1  herewith,  this  method 
being  advisable  when  the  growth  is  rather 
long,  or  by  taking  the  cuttings  with  a 


firmly  pressed  in  to  the  depth  shown  i 

fig.  i-  .. 

One  of  the  best  places  to  strik 
Hydrangea  cuttings  is  under  a  handligb 
in  a  position  that  is  somewhat  sheltere 
from  the  sun,  but  yet  quite  open,  th 
foot  of  a  north  wall,  for  instance.  Afte 
the  cuttings  are  inserted  they  should  b 
given  a  good  watering  through  a  fine 
rosed  watering  can,  and  the  pots  b 
plunged  up  to  the  rims  in  a  box  of  coco 
fibre  refuse  and  the  handlight  be  place 
over.  The  cuttings  will  require  shadin 
from  bright  sunshine,  and  should  occa 
sionally  be  sprinkled  overhead  with  wate? 
to  prevent  the  soil  getting  too  dry,  an 
also  to  keep  the  foliage  fresh. 

When  the  cuttings  are  well  rooted,  the1 
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should  be  potted  on  into  4^-inch  pots, 
compost  as  before,  with  the  addition  of 
half  a  part  of  thoroughly  decayed  manure 
being  suitable.  Hydrangeas  are  moisture 
loving  subjects,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
young  newly-potted  plants  must  not  be 
watered  too  freely  until  the  roots  have  ob¬ 
tained  a  firm  hold  on  the  fresh  compost 
and  are  growing  nicely.  The  young 
plants  may  stand  out  of  doors  until  the 
nights  become  cold,  when  they  must  be 
removed  to  a  shelf  in  a  cool  and  moist 
greenhouse,  and  in  the  spring,  when  signs 
of  new  growth  appear,  they  must  be  re¬ 
potted  into  six  inch  pots,  these  being 
quite  large  enough  for  them  to  flower  in. 

Abundant  supplies  of  weak  liquid 
manure  should  be  given  when  the  pots 
become  filled  with  roots  and  on  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  flowering  time.  Greenfly  is 
the  only  pest  that  troubles  Hydrangeas 
to  any  great  extent,  the  remedy  for  these 
insects  being  fumigation.  Small  plants 
after  blooming  can,  if  desired,  be  grown 
on  into  large  specimens,  the  flowering 
stem  being  removed  and  the  plants  potted 
on  into  larger  sizes  as  required. 

Ortus. 


The  Nine-Leaved 


G 


Oxalis. 


(Oxalis  enneaphylla,) 

Though  the  specific  name  of  this  plant 
would  convey  the  idea  that  the  leaves 
are  made  up  of  nine  leaflets,  the  culti¬ 
vated  plant  at  least  produces  a  much 
larger  number,  for  we  have  counted 
twelve  to  twenty  leaflets  in  the  making 
up  of  each  leaf.  This  causes  them  to  be 
very  crowded  and  very  often  folded,  as 
may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  illustra¬ 
tion  of  a  pot  plant  which  flowered  at  Kew 
during  May.  The  flowers  are  produced 
and  are  very  large  for  the  size 
of  tne  plant,  and  are  white  tinted  with 
flesh  and  furnished  with  green  veins  in 
the  throat.  It  grows  in  the  form  of 
compact  tuft,  and  the  glaucous  leaves  in 
contrast  with  the  flowers  give  it  an  inter¬ 
esting  and  ornamental  effect. 

There  are  a  few  others  in  this  same 
group  bearing  some  resemblance  to  each 
other,  but  the  bulk  of  the  species  of 
Oxalis  have  only  three  leaflets  to  a  leaf, 
as  in  our  native  wilding.  In  sheltered 
positions  it  may  be  planted  and  grown 
for  a  number  of  years  on  the  rockwork 
without,  any  other  protection,  but  the 
safest  way  with  such  a  neat  subject  is  to 
grow  it  in  small  pots,  as  it  was  on  this 
occasion.  Those  who  are  fond  of  alpine 
plants  could  grow  a  collection  in  pots  for 
flowering  in  the  greenhouse  or  conserva¬ 
tory  in  spring  and  early  summer,  where 
their  interesting  flowers  and  beautiful 
forms  would  come  directly  under  the  eye. 
Many  of  these  gems  are  really  lost  sight 
of  when  grown  in  the  open  air  in  our  un¬ 
settled  climate,  in  early  spring  especially. 
Many  of  the  flowers  are  spoiled  by  the 
wind  and  rain,  but  when  grown  in  pots 
they  are  perfectly  under  control,  and  may 
be  bloomed  to  perfection. 


- f++ - 

Magnolia  glauca  has  small  leaves*, 
glaucus  underneath,  and  sweetly  scented 

flowers. 


The  Flower  Garden. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  can  accuse  me  of 
being  one-sided.  For  months,  I  was  almost 
saying  years,  I  have  been  abusing  the  Clerk 
of  the  Weather  for  all  I  was  worth,  and 
let  me  whisper  it  softly,  I  have  a  pretty 
good  grip  on  the  English  language  as  “she” 
is  spoken.  Now  the  weather  is  warm  with 
a  fair  amount  of  sunshine. 

Sweet  Peas  and  Nitrogen. 

Someone  has  been  asking  me  whether 
nitro-culture  has  proved  of  value  to  my 
Sweet  Peas.  In  their  early  stages  it  un¬ 
doubtedly  did,  for  the  plants  were  splendid 
when  set  out  in  early  April.  At  the  latter 
end  of  that  month  I  gave  nearly  all  the 
clumps  a  second  dose,  mixing  the  solution 
with  sand  and  sprinkling  it  round  the  roots, 
afterwards  stirring  it  in. 

At  the  present  time  I  see  no  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  clumps  that  had  the  second  dose 
and  the  others  that  only  had  the  one  lot 
when  in  the  pots.  There  are  weak  and 
strong  clumps  in  both  lots.  Possibly  I 
shall  yet  see  a  difference,  unless  the  second 
dose  was  unnecessary. 

American  reports  say  that  innoculated 
plants  are  more  vigorous  and  give  larger 
and  brighter  blooms,  while  the  plants  last 
much  longer.  My  plants  at  the  time  of 
writing  are  nothing  like  in  form,  although 


I  dare  say  that  I  have  resorted  to  more 
artificial  manures  and  tricks  than  the  ave¬ 
rage  grower. 

So  far  the  blight  has  not  shown  itself, 
for  which  I  am  extremely  thankful.  I  sup¬ 
pose  some  kindly  disposed  cherubim  has 
concluded  I  have  enough  trouble  with  ear¬ 
wigs,  millipedes,  and — yes,  I  will  say  it — 
weather.  Where  the  plants  are  strong  and 
have  borne  flowers  freely,  it  will  be  advis¬ 
able  to  cut  away  some  of  the  leading  growth, 
so  that  the  laterals  may  have  a  chance. 

Disbudding  Sweet  Peas. 

Keep  all  flowers  constantly  cut,  and  if  it  is 
desired  to  keep  them  in  something  like  tip¬ 
top  form,  disbud  freely.  Do  not  allow  one 
or  two  budded  stems  to  remain  if  there  are 
plenty  of  threes  and  fours. 

Personally  I  cannot  tell  anyone  how  to 
get  fours  all  the  time.  Some  varieties  will 
not  give  more  than  three  on  a  stem,  there¬ 
fore  it  would  be  stupid  to  pick  out  all  threes, 
as  advised  by  one  writer.  King  Edward 
has  a  penchant  for  coming  in  pairs. 

Roses. 

Roses  are  now  past  the  best  in  most 
places,  but  by  constant  attention,  plenty 
of  flowers  will  be  obtainable  from  the  Teas 
and  H.  Teas. 

On  no  account  allow  growths  to  push 
indiscriminately.  A  few  good  shoots  will 
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give  better  flowers  than  a  medley  lot  of 
interlacing  growths. 

Push  ahead  with  budding  where  stocks 
are  workable.  Never  try  to  work  a  stock 
unless  the  bark  moves  easily. 

Feeding  Carnations. 

Carnations  greatly  appreciate  liquid  cow 
manure,  and  Clay’s  Fertiliser  is  very  valu¬ 
able  also.  Peg  down  layers  as  soon  as 
they  have  made  sufficient  growth,  and  take 
cuttings  of  any  valuable  sort  if  layers  are 
not  likely  to  be  available. 

Treatment  of  Dahlias. 

Dahlias  have  been  very  precocious  in 
flowering  this  season,  and  many  have  been 
glad  to  allow  them  to  do  so.  But  it  is  not 
a  good  plan  to  let  plants  a  foot  high  bear 
big  flowers  in  early  July.  I  have  seen  tiny 
plants .  carrying  a  big  bloom. which  only 
just  cleared  the  ground.  Such  plants  should 
have  been  disbudded  and  encouraged  to 
make  growth. 

Feeding  with  liquid  manure  will  prove 
of  great  service  now.  Keep  the  number  of 
shoots  limited.  Earwigs  seem  very  preva¬ 
lent  this  season,  and  personally  I  never 
was  so  plagued.  They  swarm  everywhere, 
and  I  cannot  hang  my  coat  anywhere  with¬ 
out  finding  earwigs  promenading  upon  it. 
This  pest  has  a  great  fancy  for  young 
Dahlia  shoots  as  well  as  the  flowers,  and 
there  is  no  better  trap  than  a  hollow  bean¬ 
stalk  or  flower  pot  with  a  bit  of  hay  in  it. 
It  is  useless  to  hang  an  empty  pot  upon  a 
stake  towering  about  3  ft.  above  the  plant, 
and  I  have  seen  such  many  times. 

Filling  Blanks  in  Borders. 

Borders  are  beginning  to  look  gappy  now 
that  some  plants  are  over.  If  a  stock  of 
spare  plants  such  as  Asters,  Marigolds,  etc., 
is  available  they  will  prove  useful  for  filling 
up  such  gaps. 

Gladioli  with  me  are  deplorable  this  sea¬ 
son,  but  where  spikes  are  showing  stakes 
should  be  given  early.  See  that  the  stake 
is  clear  of  the  corm.  - 
Beds  and  Seedlings. 

Flower  beds  need  constant  attention  in 
the  way  of  picking  off  dead  flowers,  hoeing, 
and  the  like.  Water  only  when  really  neces¬ 
sary. 

Seedling  biennials  and  perennials  should 
no  longer  remain  as  sown.  They  must  have 
room  to  grow. 

Cutting  Lavender. 

Lavender  is  very  full  this  season,  and 
the  spikes  should  be  cut  as  soon  as  two  or 
three  flowers  are  open  or  they  will  not  dry 
well. 

Dry  them  in  full  sunshine. 

Hedge  clipping  is  generally  a  job  one 
feels  like  leaving  when  other  work  is  press¬ 
ing,  but  it  should  not  be  delayed  longer 
than  can  be  helped. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

Summer  Pruning  Fruit  Trees. 

As  I  have  recently  remarked,  the  various 
fruit  trees  have  been  so  late  in  making 
growth  that  many  are  only  just  showing 
signs  of  getting  near  the  end  of  their 
tether.  It  is  not  a  good  plan  to  pinch  back 
Pears  and  Apples  before  growth  has  reached 
its  limit,  otherwise  the  dormant  buds  will 
start  into  growth. 

See  that  Currants  and  Gooseberries  are 
protected  from  birds. 

New  Strawberry  Plantations. 

Strawberries  not  wanted  for  layering 
should  have  been  kept  free  from  runners. 

See  that  those  pegged  down  are  kept 
moist.  Meanwhile  get  ground  prepared  for 
the  reception  of  the  young  plants  as  soon 


as  possible.  Do  not  imagine  that  good 
Strawberries  are  got  by  stirring  the  ground 
with  a  hand  fork  or  a  toothpick.  Have  the 
soil  deeply  dug,  and  pile  on  manure  freely. 

Cut  away  old  fruiting  canes  of  Raspberries 
as  soon  as  possible.  Remove  also  any  thin 
weakly  growths. 

Checking  American  Blight. 

American  Blight  is  rather  prevalent  in 
places.  Every  endeavour  must  be  made  to 
check  it  by  treating  the  affected  parts  with 
paraffin  emulsion. 


Complete  Planting. 

There  is  an  end  to  all  things,  and  it  is 
about  time  the  last  of  the  winter  igreens, 
Celery,  etc.,  were  set  out.  Two  important 
crops  to  think  about  are  Turnips  and  Cab¬ 
bages.  A  good  sowing  of  both  should  be 
made. 

Autumn  Sown  Onions. 

Spring  Onions  for  salad  work  are  always 
appreciated,  and  a  sowing  should  be  made 
of  some  reliable  autumn  Onion  such  as  the 
Giant  Rocca.  Sow  in  rows,  and  well  water 
the  drills  if  the  ground  is  at  all  dry. 

Earthing  Up  Celery. 

Celery  that  is  well  established  should  be 
requiring  a  little  earthing,  but  make  sure 
there  are  no  suckers  pushing  from  the  sides. 
Maggot  is  swarming  in  many  places,  but 
to  my  mind  this  is  due  to  neglect.  An 
ardent  Celery  grower  never  waits  for  the 
maggot.  He  dresses  his  plants  as  soon  as 
■the  fly  is  seen. 

Crops  After  Peas. 

Clear  away  Pea  haulms  as  soon  as  pods  are 
picked  clean.  The  ground  will  be  useful 
for  planting  out  Lettuce,  etc.  If  space  is 
limited  the  Pea  plot  should  come  in  for 
spring  Cabbage.  Dig  the  ground  over,  and 
manure  it  if  at  all  poor. 

Potatos. 

Second  Early  Potatos  are  approaching 
ripeness.  Have  them  cleared  off  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Keep  the  hoe  going  between  the  Bean 
rows.  The  poor  things  need  encouraging 
in  some  places.  Water  and  liquid  manure 
will  be  of  service.  The  hoe  should  also 
be  at  work  among  the  winter  greens.  They 
cannot  have  too  much  of  it. 

Horti. 


The  Amateur’s  Greenhouse. 

Pelargonium  Cuttings. 

Geraniums  are  not  now  intended,  but  the 
useful  section  of  Pelargoniums  which  we 
call  decorative.  Flowered-out  plants  stood 
out  of  doors  in  June  or  early  July  should 
now  have  ripened  their  stems  sufficiently 
to  provide  cuttings.  The  part  selected  for 
cuttings  is  the  top  3  in.  or  4  in.  of  each 
shoot,  and  this  differs  not  from  an  ordinary 
cutting  excepting  that  it  should  be  somewhat 
brown  in  the  stem,  and  its  lower  leaves 
should  be  almost,  if  not  quite,  dried  off. 
As  long  as  there  are  some  tiny  leaves  at 
the  top  of  such  a  browned  stem  the  shoot 
will  make  an  excellent  cutting.  Thus  early 
these  cuttings  will  strike  readily  in  the 
sandy  soil  of  a  sunny  border,  whence  they 
can  be  potted  up  when  rooted.  Or  they 
may  be  struck  in  pots  in  a  close  and  sunny 
cold  frame.  The  points  to  bear  in  mind  are 
that  full  sunshine  is  essential  and  that  too 
much  water  will  spell  disaster.  The  plants 
from  which  the  cuttings  are  removed  should 
be  laid  on  their  sides  to  ensure  that  no  rain 
wets  the  soil.  Their  turn  will  come  later. 


Potting  Dracaenas  and  Crotons. 

Any  potting  that  may  be  required  by  these 
extremely  useful  foliage  plants  should  be 
carried  out  without  delay.  If  done  now  the 
plants  soon  get  over  the  shift,  and  become 
nicely  established  by  the  winter.  Such 
plants  will  do  a  spell  in  vases  in  the  living 
rooms  without  suffering  in  winter  and 
spring,  whereas  late  potted  ones  would  pro¬ 
bably  be  ruined.  Large  shifts  are  not  wan¬ 
ted  now.  From  a  5  in.  pot  to  a  6  in.  one 
is  ample.  Arrange  the  drainage  very  care¬ 
fully,  use  a  mixture  of  peat,  loam,  and  sand 
in  equal  parts,  'and  make  the  soil  firm. 
After  potting,  keep  the  plants  close  and 
syringed  for  a  week  or  so,  but  afterwards 
let  them  have^an  abundance  of  air  and  sun¬ 
shine. 

Feeding  Tomatos. 

A  top-dressing  of  good  loam  mixed  with 
an  approved  fertiliser  will  work  wonders  in 
the  recuperation  of  worn-out  Tomatos ;  or 
sheep  droppings  or  quite  fresh  horse  drop¬ 
pings  may  be  used  instead.  One  can  never  be 
sure  about  the  weather,  but  unless  it  is  very 
hot  and  sunny  I  do  not  like  to  use  rotten 
stable  manure  so  late  in  the  season.  It  lies 
too  close  and  keeps  wet  too  long  in  all  but 
sunny  weather.  If  there  is  no  room  for  a 
top-dressing,  give  superphosphate  of  lime 
twice  a  week,  a  heaped  teaspoonful  per  9  in. 
pot.  Or  the  superphosphate  may  be  made 
into  a  liquid  manure,  but  it  then  requires 
plenty  of  stirring  to  dissolve  it.  If  the 
lowest  side  shoots  were  pinched  back  to  one 
leaf,  as  advised  earlier,  the  lower  old  leaves 
may  now  be  cut  off ;  they-  are  useless  and 
only  crowd  the  younger  ones  in  their  axils. 
Lilies  in  Bud. 

Most  amateurs  grow  a  few  plants  of  the 
lovely  Lilium  auratum,  or  the  equally  use¬ 
ful  speciosum  varieties,  and  those  who  do 
not  most  certainly  should  do  so,  for  there 
is  nothing  to  beat  them  for  the  greenhouse 
at  this  season.  So  far  the  summer  has  not 
been  exactly  suitable,  and  I  found  some  of 
my  plunged  pot  Lilies  rotting  away  beneath 
the  soil  in  late  June.  These  were  planted 
out  in  the  borders.  The  others  have  done 
fairly  well,  and  are  now  showing  buds.  At 
this  stage  I  like  to  iget  them  into  the  green¬ 
house,  as  rains  and  smuts  out  of  doors  soon 
spoil  the  purity  of  the  opening  flowers.  If, 
however,  late  flowers  axe  wanted  for  any 
particular  purpose  it  is  a  good  plan  to  re¬ 
serve  a  few  plants  and  keep  them  under  a 
wall  facing  the  north.  Those  taken  indoors 
must  have  plenty  of  water,  and  will  benefit 
from  liquid  manure  at  alternate  waterings. 
If  several  bulbs  are  grown  in  one  pot,  give 
each  stem  a  neat  bamboo  stake,  and  incline 
these  so  that  the  flowers  will  have  plenty  of 
room  in  which  to  display  themselves. 

Ferns  for  Rooms, 

During  the  hot,  sunny  days  of  August 
and  September  Ferns  are  especially  accept¬ 
able  for  filling  vases  in  the  dwelling-house, 
or  even  standing'  in  the  fireplace  to  make  a 
cool  and  refreshing  picture  in  the  room. 
For  this  purpose  they  must  not  be  taken 
straight  from  the  close,  humid  atmosphere 
of  the  Fern  house  or  stove,  or  the  lovely 
fronds  will  curl  and  die.  Give  them  first  a 
week  or  fortnight  in  the  greenhouse,  allow¬ 
ing  more  and  more  sun  and  air  gradually 
to  reach  them  until  they  endure  the  new 
conditions  without  discomfort.  Then  they 
will  acquit  themselves  well  in  a  room.  I 
treat  this  rather  fully,  as  I  have  known 
many  losses  of  valuable  Ferns  to  take  place 
in  rooms — especially  in  fireplaces. 

Early  Freesias. 

Freesias  require  a  long  season  of  growth 
if  they  are  to  bloom  satisfactorily,  and  the 
present  is  none  too  soon  to  start  the  first 
batch.  If  using  home-saved  bulbs  care- 
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ully  select  the  largest  and  best,  and  pot 
hem  by  themselves.  These  are  certain  to 
lower  with  proper  treatment.  Quite  small 
)ulbs  should  be  placed  thickly  in  pans,  and 
nown  on  to  flowering  size.  Pots  5  in,,  in 
liameter  are  large  enough  for  Freesias,  and 
;ach  should  have  from  nine  to  a  dozen  good 
)Ulbs  if  a  satisfactory  potful  of  flowers  is 
0  be  obtained.  Use  plenty  of  coarse  sand 
n  the  compost,  and  stand  the  pots  in  a 
»ld  frame  if  space  can  be  spared ;  if  not, 
hey  will  not  mind  a  brief  spell  outdoors. 
They  should  not  be  covered  with  ashes. 

Strawberries  for  Forcing. 

If  these  are  favoured  a  few  of  the  best 
>f  the  rooted  layers  prepared  for  making 
ieds  should  be  secured,  picking  out  the 
?ery  best.  If  strong,  they  may  go  into 
1  in.  pots ;  if  weaker,  one  in  a  5  in.  pot  will 
lo.  Use  the  best  loams,  with  a  little  quite 
lecayed  and  dried  dung,  and  pot  firmly. 
Vater  in,  and  stand  the  pots  in  an  open 
josition  outdoors,  sprinkling  the  plants 
wice  daily  until  they  cease  to  flag  in  sun- 
hine. 

SuNNYSIDE. 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

■obralias. 

The  different  species  which  are  in  culti- 
atioii  of  the  genus  Sobralia  are  a  class  of 
Irchids  which  may  be  successfully  culti- 
ated  by  amateurs,  where  a  temperature  of 
5  degrees  can  be  maintained  as  a  normal 
emperature.  They  are  all  terrestrial  plants 
nd  therefore  require  a  more  substantial 
otting  compost  than  that  afforded  to  epi- 
hytes.  Use  a  compost  of  about  equal  por- 
ions  of  fibrous  peat  and  turfy  loam,  with 
ufficient  sand  or  broken  crocks  intermixed 
3  render  the  compost  porous.  The  pots 
ised  should  be  clean,  rather  on  the  large 
ize  compared  to  the  room  afforded  to  most 
Irchids,  but  as  they  are  robust  rooting 
■lants,  when  they  do  well,  they  quickly  fill 
he  pots  with  roots,  and  as  it  is  not  desirable 
a  repot  oftener  than  is  absolutely  necessary, 
mple  room  should  be  given  when  repotting 
ecoraes  necessary. 

irainage. 

Afford  ample  drainage,  for  in  the  growing 
eason  they  require  a  great  amount  of  water, 
nd  it  is  important  that  there  should  be 
ree  drainage.  There  are  some  little  Items 
hat  may  appear  trifling  to  readers,  such  as 
he  matter  of  affording  drainage.  I  regard 
his  as  one  of  the  most  important  things  we 
hould  consider.  One  often  finds  very 
arge-sized  pots  with  small  outlet  holes  at 
he  base.  The  careless  cultivator  may  place 
.  single  potsherd  over  a  hole  of  this  descrip- 
ion  in  such  a  manner  as  to  afford  a  practt- 
ally  airtight  chamber,  where  it  is  impos- 
ible  for  the  water  to  penetrate,  which,  if 
iot  observed  in  time,  destroys  the  plant  alto¬ 
gether.  It  is  well,  then,  to  see  that  the 
loles  are  of  reasonable  size  and  the  crocks 
Placed  in  such  a  manner  that  not  only  may 
t  provide  an  outlet  for  water,  but  also  a 
neans  of  affording  air  to  the  soil  in  the 
rots,  without  which  the 'plants  are  detri- 
nentally  affected.  To  illustrate  this  to 
young  beginners  a  little  smoke  may  be  blown 
into  the  hole  at  the  base  of  the  plant  and  the 
smoke  will  quickly  penetrate  to  the  surface 
if  the  compost  is  in  a  porous  state. 

The  plants  of  Sobralia  produce  long  reed- 
like  growths  at  the  apex  of  the  matured 
'  growths  ;  the  flowers  are  produced  generall}'- 
about  three  in  succession.  There  are  many 
jOf  the  species  that  are  of  short  duration,  the 
|  individual  flowers  often  lasting  only  one 
day.  Others,  such  as  S.  xantholeuca,  have 
deep  yellow  flowers,  and  this  is  one  of  the 


finest.  S.  macrantha  altea  (better  known  in 
gardens  as  S.  kienestiana)  has  absolutely 
pure  white  flowers,  the  plant  having  an 
equally  robust  constitution  as  the  typical  S. 
macrantha.  S.  leucoxantha  and  the  hybrid 
varieties  of  the  S.  Veitchii  section  hold  their 
flowers-  in  perfection  fox  several  days,  and 
as  the  flowers  are  successively  produced 
from  the  same  stem  they  continue  in  flower 
for  a  long  time,  and  large  specimens  make 
a  most  attractive  display.  They  are  parti¬ 
cularly  attractive  in  large  warm  conserva¬ 
tories. 

Insect  Pests. 

Insect  pests  that  are  of  most  trouble  to 
these  plants  are  green  fly,  red  spider  and 
scale.  The  former  may  be  held  in  check 
by  occasionally  spraying  with  some  safe 
insecticide.  In  the  case  of  red  spider,  sy¬ 
ringe  the  foliage  heavily  whenever  the  out¬ 
side  conditions  permit,  and  occasionally 
wash  the  leaves,  particularly  the  undersides, 
with  a  soft  sponge.  Scale  is  best  removed 
by  sponging.  A  weak  solution  of  soft  soap 
in  the  water  will  assist  in  their  removal. 
When  going  over  the  plants  for  cleaning 
purposes  any  of  the  back  growths  that  have 
flowered  and  become  unsightly  may  be  cut 
away.  A  growth  of  three  years’  standing 
can  be  of  no  benefit  to  the  plant  unless  it 
be  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  stock 
or  size  of  the  specimen.  To  do  this  the 
rhizome  must  be  severed  between  the  growths. 

H.  J.  Chapman. 
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Horticultural  Societies’ 
Diary 

of  Forthcoming  Events. 
Abbreviations  used. 


A. — Association 

Am. — Amateurs 

Ohy. — Chrysanthemum 

c.m. — Committee  meeting 

Oott.— Cottage  or  Cottagers 

D. — District 

G.— Gardening  or  gardener 
Thus  : — The  Templeton 
Gardeners,  Amateurs’  and 
ment  Horticultural  Society. 


H. — Horticultural 
M.L— Mutual  Improve¬ 

ment 

m.m.— Monthly  meeting 
S. — Society 

w.m. — Weekly  meeting 

G.  Am.  and  Oott.  M.I.H.S. 
Cottagers’  Mutual  Improve- 


=  Rhododendrons.  = 


Picking  Off 
Seed  Pods. 


Now  the  flowering  season  is  over  at¬ 
tention  should  be  given  to  this,  especially 
where  named  collections  are  grown,  and 
to  young  stock  that  is  wanted  to  fill  the 
space  quickly.  I  am  aware  this  is  out 
of  the  question  where  large  quantities 
are  grown,  or  where  the  plants  are  large 
and  high,  such  as  those  of  R.  nobleana 
that  one  sees  at  Bicton  20  ft.  high  and 
probably  100  years  of  age.  But  this  is 
no  excuse  for  those  who  grow  them  in 
limited  quantities. 

Every  one  conversant  with  plant  life 
knows  that  seed  bearing  is  very  exhaust¬ 
ing.  This  applies  as  much  to  these  as 
to  Indian  and  other  Azaleas.  Many 
years  ago  when  these  large  specimens 
used  to  be  exhibited  by  Baines,  Turner, 
of  Slough,  and  others.  I  then  served  in 
a  garden  where  these  were  grown  into  big 
specimens  and  sold  for  exhibition.  One 
of  the  main  points  our  .chief  used  to  en¬ 
force  on  us  was  the  removing  of  all  seed 
pods,  which  was  a  tiresome  business. 

With  Rhododendrons  it  is  a  simple 
matter  and  quickly  done  by  holding  the 
shoot  in  one  hand,  taking  the  seed  head 
in  the  other,  and  twisting  it  out.  It  is 
advisable  to  do  it  if  possible  immediately 
the  bloom  is  dead.  Seldom  have  the 
young  growths  begun  to  shoot,  which  is 
just  below  the  flower  truss. 

When  looking  over  some  young  plants 
to-day  in  our  garden  I  could  not  but  notice 
the  marked  difference  in  plants  that  had 
bloomed  profusely  and  those  otherwise. 
The  latter  had  growths  a  foot  long,  while 
the  former  had  not  moved  in  growth. 
This  has-  been  a  fine  season  for  them. 
Late  kinds  when  grown  in  cold,  sunless 
positions  are  still  in  bloom.  CON. 

- - 


August. 

5th.— Wilton  H.S.  (Show);  Horsforth 
G.M.I.S.  (w.m.);  Walsall  Florists’ 
S.  (m.m.);  Four  Elms  G.S.  (m.m.). 

6th.—  R.H.S.  (Exhibition  of  flowers  and 
fruit  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Hall,  Westminster;  lecture  at 
3  p.m.  by  Mr.  A.  Bedford  on 
“Water  Lilies”);  Abbey  Park 
(Leicester)  Flower  Show  (  2  days) ; 
Bournemouth  and  D.G.M.I.A. 
(m.m.);  Professional  G.  Friendly 
Benefit  S.  (m.m.);  Stirling  and 
D.H.A.  (Excursion);  Yeovil  and 
D.G.S.  (m.m.). 

7th. — Wood  Green  and  D.  Am.  H.S. 
(monthly  exhibition  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  July  Show  prizes) ;  Bideford 
and  D.H.S.  (m.m.);  Newpoit 
(Mon.)  and  D.G.M.I.A.  (m.m.); 
Sheffield  FI.  and  H.S.  (m.m.); 
Tibshelf  FI.  H.  and  Rose  S.  (m.m.) 

8th. — Midland  Carnation  and  Picotee  S. 
(show  at  Botanical  Gardens,  Edg- 
baston,  2  days) ;  Swanage  H.  and 
Industrial  S.  (Show) ;  Woking  H.A. 
(m.m.). 

qth. — Weybridge  and  D.H.S.  (m.m.). 

10th. — Royal  Botanic  Society  of  London 
(anniversary  meeting  1  o'clock) ; 
Leeds  Pattton  S.  (w.m.). 


“  Tourist  Guide  to  the  Continent.” 

This  is  the  title  of  an  attractive  little 
book  written  by  Mr.  Percy  Lindley,  and 
published  at  30,  Fleet  Street,  E.C.,  for 
the  Great  Eastern  Railway  Company. 
It  is  liberally  and  wTell  illustrated  and 
provided  with  several  excellent  maps, 
which  should  prove  exceedingly  useful. 
Particulars  of  new  tours  are  given,  via 
Holland,  in  North  Germany,  including 
the  Harz  Mountains,  and  Thuringian 
Mountains ;  in  South  Germany  of  the  less 
known  side  valleys  of  the  Rhine ;  in  Bel¬ 
gium,  via  Antwerp,  of  fresh  tours  in  the 
Ardennes  and  among  the  old  Flemish 
cities,  Mr.  Lindley  proves  an  entertain¬ 
ing  and  careful  guide. 

- - 

TRADE  NOTICE. 

Wolverhampton  Floral  Fete. 

Messrs.  W ebb  and  Sons,  the  King’s  seedsmen, 
Wordsley,  Stourbridge,  exhibited  Gloxinias, 
Sweet  Peas,  vegetables  and  fruit,  covering  200 
superficial  feet  of  space.  The  Gloxinias  re¬ 
presented  this  firm's  “  Exhibition  ”  strain,  and 
were  perfect  in  habit  of  growth,  and  also 
possessed  the  merit  of  producing  blooms  of 
excellent  substance,  exceedingly  diverse  in 
colouring,  and  in  great  profusion.  The  col¬ 
lection  of  about  80  varieties  of  Sweet  Peas, 
grown  at  Messrs.  Webb’s  Kinver  seed  farms, 
created  a  charming  effect.  The  vegetable  and 
fruit  section  included  splendid  examples  of 
Melons,  Tomatos,  Cucumbers,  Peas,  Beans, 
Carrots,  Cauliflowers,  etc. 
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Sweet  Peas  at  Westminster. 


Annual  Exhibition  of  the  . 

National  Sweet  Pea  Society. 


The  seventh  annual  exhibition  of  the 
National  Sweet  Pea  Society  was  held  in 
the  Horticultural  Hall,  Vincent  Square, 
Westminster,  on  the  16th  inst.,  and  tak¬ 
ing  it  altogether,  we  consider  it  was  the 
finest  show  yet  held  by  the  Society.  The 
season  has  been  very  late,  yet  the  last 
few  days  brought  the  Sweet  Peas  to  per¬ 
fection,  except  in  those  instances  where 
they  were  damaged  by  wind  and  rain. 
The  flower  stems  were  long,  the  flowers 
large,  and  in  the  majority  of  instances 
well  coloured.  The  hall  was  so  strongly 
scented  with  them  during  the  heat  of  the 
day  as  to  be  almost  overpowering.  There 
was  a  much  greater  attendance  than  last 
year,  showing  that  the  votaries  of  this 
beautifully  refined  and  sweet  scented  an¬ 
nual  are  beginning  to  find  out  where  they 
can  see  their  favourite  in  all  its  wealth 
of  queenly  beauty. 

Trade  Excluded. 

The  premier  award  in  the  special 
“audit”  class  for  15  varieties  of  Sweet 
Peas  (the  Sutton  Silver  Challenge  Cup, 
the  Gold  Medal  of  the  National  Sweet 
Pea  Society,  etc.)  was  secured  by  Mr.  Thos. 
Stevenson'  The  Gardens,  Woburn  Place, 
Addlestone,  who  had  gracefully  set  up 
vases  of  Navy  Blue,  Jeannie  Gordon, 
Princess  of  Wales,  John  Ingman,  and 
Gladys  Unwin  in  the  back  row ;  Helen 
Lewis,  Dorothy  Eckford,  Black  Knight, 
Dainty  and  Duke  of  Westminster  in  the 
middle  row ;  and  Hon.  Mrs.  E.  Kenyon, 
Mrs.  Walter  Wright,  Helen  Pierce,  King 
Edward  VII.,  and  Lady  Grizel  Hamilton 
in  the  front  row.  Every  bunch  was  in 
splendid  condition,  and  the  colours  were 
everything  that  could  be  expected  of  the 
varieties  staged.  The  colours  were  also 
well  distributed,  and  intended  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  best  of  certain  named  varieties 
from  which  the  15  were  to  be  selected. 

Mr.  T.  Jones,  Bryn  Penylan,  Ruabon, 
N.  Wales,  took  the  second  place  (Silver 
Medal  of  the  National  Sweet  Pea  Society) 
with  a  very  fine  exhibit  indeed,  though 
not  equal  to  the  first  named.  The  Sweet 
Pea  leaves  he  employed  were  notable  for 
their  enormous  size.  He  had  Coccinea 
and  Agnes  Johnson  different  from  those 
in  the  first  prize  exhibit. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Lees,  Warblington  Cottage, 
Havant,  took  the  third  place  with  another 
charming  exhibit,  though  a  bunch  or  two 
had  rather  short  stalks  for  the  others. 

Open. 

The  “Classification  Class”  was  for  20 
varieties  of  Sweet  Peas,  one  variety  to  re¬ 
present  each  of  the  20  colour  classes  into 
which  Sweet  Peas  are  divided.  This  class 
was  open  to  all,  and  the  lead  was  taken 
by  Mr.  C.  W.  Breadmore,  120,  High 
Street,  Winchester.  The  varieties  he 
staged  were:  Dora  Breadmore,  John  Ing¬ 
man,  Dorothy  Eckford,  Duke  of  West¬ 
minster,  Helen  Lewis,  Romolo  Piazzani, 
and  Jeannie  Gordon  in  the  back  row; 
Helen  Pierce,  Agnes  Johnson,  Geo.  Gor¬ 
don,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Princess  of 
Wales,  Countess  Spencer,  and  Lady 
Grizel  Hamilton  in  the  middle,  row ;  and 
Jessie  Cuthbertson,  Black  Knight,  Mrs. 
W.  P.  Wright,  King  Edward  VII.,  Lottie 
Eckford  and  Coccinea  in  the  front  row. 


He  had  far  more  than  20  sprays  in  a  vase, 
which  used  to  be  the  regulation  number, 
but  they  were  so  disposed  that  every 
flower  could  be  seen  and  there  was  no 
crowding.  The  second  prize  was  taken 
by  Messrs.  G.  and  A.  Clark,  Dover,  who 
also  had  a  very  attractive  and  tastefully" 
set  up  exhibit. 

Class  3  was  for  36  bunches  of  Sweet 
Peas,  and  here  the  lead  was  again  taken 
by  Mr.  C.  W.  Breadmore,  who  had  fine 
bunches  of  Audrey  Crier,  Cyril  Bread¬ 
more,  Phenomenal  and  several  seedlings. 
Messrs.  G.  and  A.  Clark,  Ltd.,  Dover, 
again  took  the  second  place.  They  had 
handsome  varieties  in  Beacon,  Queen 
Alexandra,  E.  J.  Castle,  Paradise,  etc. 
Messrs.  G.  Stark  and  Son,  Great  Ry- 
burgh,  Norfolk,  took  the  third  place,  with 
a  beautiful  exhibit.  Messrs.  Jones  and 
Son,  Shrewsbury,  took  the  fourth  place 
with  another  beautiful  lot. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Breadmore  also  had  the  best 
exhibit  of  24  bunches  of  Sweet  Peas. 
Very  fine  were  the  bunches  of  Etta  Dyke, 
Elsie  Herbert,  Cecil  Crier,  Mrs.  Collier, 
Queen  of  Spain,  and  King  Alfonso. 
Messrs.  G.  and  A.  Clark,  Ltd.,  again  took 
second  place  with  fine  varieties,  but  they 
had  been  somewhat  injured  by  rough 
weather.  Messrs.  Saltmarsh  and  Son, 
Chelmsford,  Essex,  took  third  place,  with 
fine  flowers  in  smaller  bunches.  Messrs. 
E.  W.  King  and  Co.,  Coggeshall,  Essex, 
were  fourth. 

For  12  bunches  of  Sweet  Peas,  Mr. 
C.  W.  Breadmore  was  not  to  be  beaten. 
For  size  of  flowers  and  length  of  flower 
stalks  these  Sweet  Peas  stood  head  and 
shoulders  above  those  on  either  side  of 
them.  Grand  flowers  were  George  Her¬ 
bert,  Audrey  Crier,  Helen  Lewis,  Etta 
Dyke,  Vera  Jeffery,  and  J.  T.  Crier. 
Messrs.  Isaac  House  and  Son,  Westbury- 
on-Trym,  Bristol,  were  a  good  second, 
with  fine  bunches  of  Harold,  Frank 
Dolby,  Mrs.  Alfred  Watkins,  etc.  Mr. 
W.  Lumley,  Dawn  Nurseries,  Havant, 
came  in  third  with  some  fine  flowers. 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  6,  Wormwood 
Street,  E.C.,  took  the  fourth  place. 

Trade  Excluded. 

W.  H.  Rawnsley,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr. 
T.  Vickers),  Alford,  Lines.,  took  the  pre¬ 
mier  place  for  24  bunches  in  the  ama¬ 
teurs’  class.  His  flowers  were  notable  for 
the  great  length  of  their  stalks.  Fine 
varieties  were  Rosie  Sydenham,  James 
Grieve  (yellow),  David  R.  Williamson, 
and  Mrs.  Charles  Foster.  Mr.  Silas 
Cole,  Althorpe  Park  Gardens,  Northamp¬ 
ton,  took  the  second  place  in  strong  com¬ 
petition.  Charming  varieties  were  Coun¬ 
tess  Spencer,  Lady  Sarah  Spencer,  Mrs. 
Hardcastle  Sykes,  David  R.  W.  William¬ 
son,  and  John  Ingman.  Mr.  T.  Jones 
took  the  third  place  with  a  very  good  ex¬ 
hibit  indeed.  Mr.  S.  Hibbins,  Rowland 
Hill  Alms  Houses,  Ashford,  took  the 
fourth  place.  This  class  filled  a  whole 
table. 

For  1  ST  bunches  of  Sweet  Peas  the  lead 
was  taken  -by  George  D.  Faber,  Esq., 
C.B.,  M.P.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Dymock), 
Rush  Court,  Wallingford,  Berks,  who  had 
a  well  grown  exhibit  of  well  coloured 


flowers  with  long  stalks.  Fine  varietie 
were  Dora  Breadmore,  Romolo  Piazzani 
Lord  Rosebery,  Phyllis  Unwin,  Mr; 
Hardcastle  Sykes,  and  Nora  Unwin.  Mr 
A.  H.  Hickman,  Eagle  and  Spur  Inn 
Cookley,  near  Kidderminster,  took  th 
second  place  with  a  well  coloured  lot 
Mr.  Geo.  Davidson,  Elm  Lodge,  Quad 
rant  Road,  Thornton  Heath,  was  fourth 

The  Eckford  Cup  for  12  bunches  0 
Sweet  Peas  was  secured  by  Mr.  Thoma 
Stevenson,  who  had  grand  bunches,  witl 
long  stalks,  of  Geo.  Herbert,  Romoh 
Piazzani,  Mrs.  Hardcastle  Sykes,  Dori 
Stevenson,  Nora  Unwin,  Helen  Lewis 
Black  Knight,  King  Edward  VII.,  Rosi< 
Adams,  Mrs.  Collier,  Henry  Eckford 
and  Paradise.  These  flowers  and  thei 
colours  were  splendid  in  every  way.  Tht 
second  prize  was  taken  by  Mr.  T.  Jone 
with  another  exhibit  scarcely  in  any  wa^ 
inferior  to  the  first  prize  lot.  Mr.  V.  B 
Johnstone,  Ryhall  Hall,  Stamford,  was  ; 
good  third,  his  greatest  weakness  being 
the  short  stems  to  the  flowers.  Mr.  Sila: 
Cole  came  in  fourth  with  a  very  fine  ex 
hibit  indeed. 

Mr.  E.  Basile,  Woburn  Park  Garden; 
W eybridge,  took  the  lead  (Horace  Wrigh 
Challenge  Cup)  for  9  bunches  of  Swee 
Peas,  which  were  notable  for  the  size  anc 
colour  of  the  flowers  and  the  length  0 
the  stems.  W.  H.  Rawnsley,  Esq.,  tool 
the  second  place  with  a  fine  lot  of  long 
stemmed  flowers.  Mrs.  Tigwell,  Harrow 
View,  Greenford,  was  third.  Mr.  J 
Watson,  jun.,  The  Gardens,  Oxforc 
House,  Ham  Common,  Surrey,  came  ir 
fourth. 

The  first  prize  for  6  bunches  of  Sweei 
Peas  was  taken  by  Mr.  Silas  Cole,  whe 
had  charming  bunches  of  John  Ingman 
Helen  Lewis,  Lady  Sarah  Spencer,  anc 
Lady  Althorp,  a  creamy  white.  Mr. 
A.  E.  Usher,  Ranston  House,  Blandford. 
Dorset,  was  second ;  J.  Courteney 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Pagram),  Th 
Whim,  Weybridge,  third;  and  Mr.  F.  E 
Castle,  Foxcombe  Hill,  Oxford,  fourth. 

There  were  28  classes  for  exhibits  01 
named  varieties  in  stands  of  12,  3  anc 
single  bunches,  open  to  all  ,  and  2c 
classes  from  which  the  trade  was  ex¬ 
cluded  ;  also  7  classes  for  Sweet  Peas  with 
waved  standards.  Another  class  for  the 
trade  only  was  limited  to  varieties  with 
waved  standards.  Fourteen  classes  were 
set  apart  for  small  growers.  A  class  foi 
plants  in  pots  and  two  for  floral  decora¬ 
tions  were  limited  to  those  not  in  trade; 
while  five  more  for  Sweet  Pea  decoration: 
were  open  to  all.  The  result  was  that 
the  entire  hall  and  both  annexes  were 
filled  to  overflowing. 

Non-competitive. 

Mr.  J.  Unwin,  Histon,  Cambs.,  was 
awarded  a  Gold  Medal  for  a  splendidly 
arranged  group  of  Sweet  Peas  in  bamboc 
stands  and  vases.  Very  fine  were  Mrs. 
W.  J.  Unwin,  Bobbie  K.,  and  Etta  Dyke: 

Mr.  Chas.  W.  Breadmore,  Winchester, 
had  a  fine  exhibit  of  Sweet  Peas  in  vases, 
and  all  gracefully  arranged.  Miss 
Audrey  Crier,  Cecil  Crier,  and  Prince  of 
Asturias  were  very  fine.  (Silver  Gilt 
Medal.) 

Mr.  Henry  Eckford,  Wem,  Shropshire, 
had  a  beautiful  exhibit  of  many  handsome 
varieties  of  Sweet  Peas,  including  Queen 
Alexandra,  Queen  of  Spain,  Henry  Eck¬ 
ford,  Duchess  of  Portland,  Marbled  Blue,- 
etc.  (Silver  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  had 
an  exhibit  of  a  lovely  salmon  pink  new; 
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u-iety  on  a  creamy  ground,  and  of  the 
pencer  type.  Over  90  per  cent,  of  this 
>ines  true  to  colour,  and  next  year  it  is 
cpected  to  come  quite  true. 

Messrs.  E.  W.  King  and  Co.,  Cogges- 
all  Essefx,  had  a  bold  and  attractive 
xhibit  of  Sweet  Peas,  including  the  lead- 
ig-  varieties.  (Silver  Gilt  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Jones  and  Son,  Ltd.,  Shrews- 
ury,  had  a  similar  exhibit  of  Sweet  Peas 
1  vases,  including  Queen  Alexandra, 
elen  Pierce,  etc.  (Silver  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Gilbert  and  Son,  Dyke,  Bourne, 
incolnshire,  had  Sweet  Peas  in  small 
ands  and  vases. 

Messrs.  Bakers,  Wolverhampton,  had  a 
ilendid  exhibit  of  Sweet  Peas  arranged 
.  vases  on  black  velvet  and  mixed  with 
Maidenhair  Ferns,  and  highly  effective, 
fold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  J.  Carter  and  Co.,  High  Hol- 
irn,  London,  had  another  taste- 
illy  set  up  exhibit  of  Sweet  Peas  in  vases 
id"  stands,  arranged  with  Gypsophila 
egans.  (Silver  Gilt  Medal.) 

Hobbies,  Ltd.,  Dereham,  Norfolk,  had 
rather  unique  arrangement  of  Sweet 
eas  in  tall  glass  vases,  and  in  baskets 
meath  arches  of  Smilax.  Very  fine 
ere  Phyllis  Unwin,  Dora  Breadmore, 
c.  (Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley, 
id  an  arrangement  of  Sweet  Peas  in 
ass  vases.  (Silver  Gilt  Medal.) 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chel- 
a,  had  rather  a  unique  exhibit  of  Sweet 
eas  grown  as  pillars  in  pots,  while  some 
ere  trained  out  in  fan  shape. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  had 
very  attractive  exhibit  of  Sweet  Peas 
t  up  in  vases,  groups  of  vases,  and  pai¬ 
rs  of  them.  Fine  varieties  were  White 
pencer,  Frank  Dolby,  Mrs.  Collier, 
ueen  of  Spain,  Helen  Pierce,  Janet 
:ott  and  others.  (Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath,  Ltd.,  The  Floral 
arms,  Wisbech,  had  a  neat  exhibit  of 
.e  best  varieties  of  Sweet  Peas  in  glass 
ises.  Amongst  others  were  vases  of 
urpee's  Brilliant  Blue,  Queen  Alefx- 
idra,  Mrs.  C.  Foster,  etc. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Darlington,  Warton,  Carn- 
■rth,  had  Sweet  Peas  in  Bamboo  stands, 
c.  (Bronze  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Toogood  and  Sons,  The  King’s 
pedsmen,  Southampton,  had  a  large  ex- 
bit  of  Sweet  Peas,  including  Romolo 
iazzani,  Phenomenal,  Henry  Eckford, 
c.  (Silver  Medal.) 

Mr.  S.  Miller,  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight, 
aged  a  collection  of  Sweet  Peas, 
fronze  Medal.) 

Messrs.  G.  Stark  and  Son,  Great  Ry- 
rrgh,  received  a  Silver  Medal  for  a 
'oup  of  Sweet  Peas. 

Miss  Hemus,  Upton-on-Severn,  also 
id  a  Silver  Medal  for  Sweet  Peas  ar- 
mged  with  grasses. 

Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons,  Wordsley, 
tourbridge,  were  awarded  a  Silver  Gilt 
tedal  for  a  beautiful  and  tastefully  set 
p  display  of  Sweet  Peas,  having  mirrors 
ehind  on  a  green  baize  screen. 

Messrs.  G.  and  A.  Clark,  Ltd.,  Dover, 
ad  a  Silver  Medal  for  Sweet  Peas  in 
ont  of  and  around  a  mirror. 

Mr.  Robert  Sydenham,  Tenby  Street, 
irmingham,  had  a  tasteful  arrangement 
t  Sweet  Peas  in  silverized  “rural  table 
ecoration”  stands.  (Bronze  Medal.) 

Mr.  G.  H.  Sage,  Manor  Rd.,  Richmond, 
urrey,  had  some  floral  aid  devices  for 
ie  arrangement  of  Sweet  Peas  in  orna- 
ental  bowls  of  water. 


Holland  Park  Show. 


(Concluded  from  page  494.) 

Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay, 
had  a  grand  exhibit  of  Sweet  Peas 
in  beautifully  fresh  condition.  Among 
notable  varieties  were  the  huge  flowers  of 
Mrs.  Haidcastle  Sykes,  Mrs.  Collier^ 
Dora  Breadmore  and  King  Edward  VII. 

The  tuberous  Begonias  of  Messrs. 
Blackmore  and  Langdon,  Twerton  Hill 
Nursery,  Bath,  were  scarcely  in  bloom  at 
the  Temple  Show,  but  were  in  grand  form 
at  Holland  House.  Double  forms  are 
now  the  most  popular  amongst  this  class 
of  plants,  especially  for  pot  work,  and  im¬ 
provements  continue  to  be  made  amongst 
them  chiefly.  Besides  the  upright  form, 
holding  the  bloom  well  above  the  foliage, 
this  firm  is  now  giving  some  attention  to 
drooping  varieties  suitable  for  basket 
work.  They  also  staged  a  number  of 
double  forms  of  Delphiniums. 

Mr.  A.  LI.  Gwillim,  Cambria  Nursery, 
New  Eltham,  Kent,  also  staged  a  group 
of  tuberous  Begonias  of  a  high  quality. 
The  tendency  is  to  produce  flowers  hav¬ 
ing  the  regularity  of  the  Camellia  or  the 
beautiful  waved  form  of  a  double  Holly¬ 
hock.  For  most  people  a  flower  of  some 
delicate  self  colour  is  found  to  be  the  most 
effective  and  appreciated. 

Mr.  T.  Jannoch,  Dersingham,  Sand¬ 
ringham,  had  an  interesting  exhibit  of 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  which  being  now  out 
of  season,  becomes  interesting  on  account 
of  its  pure  white  sweet-scented  flowers  of 
large  size.  These,  of  course,  have  been 
grown  from  retarded  crowns. 

Schizanthus 

wisetonensis. 

Amateurs  with  small,  cool  greenhouses 
and  gardeners  with  large  conservatories 
are  usually  glad  of  a  plant  which  grows 
easily  and  flowers  freely.  Such  a  plant 
is  the  Schizanthus. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  the 
plant  differing  slightly  in  the  form  and 
colour  of  the  flowers.  The  best  variety 
to  grow,  however,  is  Schizanthus  wise¬ 
tonensis,  as  it  is  more  compact  and  its 
habit  of  growth  decidedly  the  best.  The 
flowers  are  produced  on  spikes  branching 
from  every  joint  of  the  stem,  and  thus 
producing  a  mass  of  bloom. 

Seed  can  be  sown  in  the  spring  and 
early  summer  for  succession  of  bloom, 
though  I  think  the  best  time  to  sow  is  in 
September  or  October.  The  seedlings 
can  be  grown  in  a  cool  greenhouse 
through  the  winter,  and  will  then  produce 
a  fine  show  of  flower  in  the  early  spring 
when  blooms  are  scarce. 

Seedlings  should  be  potted  into  small  60 
pots,  and  thence  into  5  or  6  inch  pots,  in 
which  they  will  flower.  The  young 
plants  must  not  be  allowed  to  get  at  all 
pot-bound  before  the  final  potting,  or 
they  will  flower  prematurely.  Ordinary 
compost  is  all  that  is  required. 
Schizanthuses  may  also  be  planted  out  in 
the  border  during  the  summer  months. 

W.  F.  C. 


AWARDS. 

The  Sherwood  Cup.— J.  Bradshaw, 
Esq. 

Gold  Medal.  —  Jeremiah  Colman, 
Esq.,  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd., 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Messrs.  Cutbush 
and  Son,  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd., 
Messrs.  H.  B.  May  and  Sons,  Mr.  Amos 
Perry,  Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons,  Messrs. 
R.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Messrs.  Alex. 
Dickson  and  Sons,  Ltd. 

Silver  Cup. — R.  I.  Measures,  Esq.,  S. 
Heilbut,  Esq.,  Messrs.  Geo.  Bunyard  and 
Co.,  Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  Messrs.  R.  and  G. 
Cuthbert,  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co., 
Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Mr.  C.  W. 
Breadmore,  Messrs.  Cripps  and  Son, 
Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Messrs.  Barr  and 
Sons,  Messrs.  Laing  and  Sons,  Mr.  F. 
Lilley,  Mr.  Chas.  Turner,  Messrs.  H. 
Cannel  and  Sons,  Hobbies,  Ltd.,  Mr. 
Frank  Canj>  and  Co.,  Mr.  Notcutt,  Mr. 
M.  Prichard,  Messrs.  Wm.  Artindale  and 
Son,  Messrs.  Blackmore  and  Langdon. 

Silver  Gilt  Flora. — Messrs.  R.  H. 
Bath,  Ltd.,  Messrs.  Jackman  and  Son, 
Messrs.  Peed  and  Son,  Messrs.  Cheal  and 
Sons,  Messrs.  Kehvay  and  Sons,  Messrs. 

E.  W.  King  and  Co.,  Messrs.  J.  Carter 
and  Co.,  Messrs.  G.  and  A.  Clark,  Mr. 
B.  Ladhams,  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  and  Son, 
J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.,  Messrs.  Fromow 
and  Sons,  Mr.  G.  Reuthe. 

Silver  Gilt  Knightian. — Messrs.  Lax- 
ton  Bros. 

Silver  Gilt  Banksian. — Messrs.  Sut¬ 
ton  and  Sons,  Mr.  E.  E.  Grimson,  Messrs. 
Ben.  Cant  and  Sons,  Mr.  J.  J.  Upton,  Mr. 

F.  Dutton,  Sir  Geo.  Faudel-Phillips. 
Silver  Flora  Medal.— Messrs.  Gunn, 

Messrs.  Bull,  Mr.  Page,  Messrs.  Roch- 
ford,  Lieut. -Colonel  Heseltine,  Mr.  A. 
LI.  Gwillim,  Messrs.  Iceton,  Mr.  J. 
Forbes. 

Silver  Knightian.— Mr.  Harwood. 
Silver  Banksian.— Mr.  W.  R.  Chaplin, 
Mr.  Pulham,  Mr.  Crane,  Messrs.  Merry- 
weather,  Messrs.  Stark,  Mr.  Burroughs, 
Messrs.  Bide,  Mrs.  E.  Hills,  Misses  Hop¬ 
kins,  Mr.  Slade,  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Mr. 
T.  Jannoch.  Messrs.  Stanley. 

SUNDRIES. 

Silver  Gilt  Flora.- — Mr.  G.  W.  Riley, 
Messrs.  W.  Wood  and  Sons. 

Silver  Gilt  Banksian.  —  Messrs. 
Merryweather,  Messrs.  Inmans,  Messrs. 
Green,  Messrs.  Ransomes,  Sims  and 
Jefferies. 

Silver  Flora. — Mr.  H.  Scott,  Castle 
Shipbreaking,  Messrs.  Pulham,  Messrs. 
Shanks,  Mr.  J.  George,  Messrs.  Headley, 
Mrs.  Watts,  Messrs.  D.  Tucker,  Messrs. 
Liberty,  Mr.  Syer. 

Silver  Banksian. — Messrs.  Champion, 
Messrs.  Dowel,  Messrs.  Herbert,  Messrs. 
J.  Stiff. 

Bronze  Banksian. — Messrs.  Abbott, 
Mr.  G.  H.  Sage,  Messrs.  W.  Voss,  Messrs. 
Gillard,  Messrs.  W'alters,  Mr.  J.  Wil¬ 
liams. 

- - 

The  “Joseph  Lowe”  Rose. 

At  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s 
Show  on  July  9th,  amongst,  the  triumphs 
of  hybridisation  exhibited  was  Messrs. 
Lowe  and  Sawyer's  hybrid  Tea  Rose, 
which  is  named  the  “Joseph  Lowe.”  This 
was  adjudged  the  finest  new  seedling  Rose 
of  the  year.  Its  blooms,  the  petals  of 
which  were  a  silver  pink  outside  and 
paler  pink  inside,  were  of  enormous  size, 
some  of  them  being  four  inches  deep  and 
seven  inches  wide. 
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Address :  The  Editor,  The  Gardening 
World,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may 
cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions 
should  be  as  brief  as  -possible  and  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a  separate  sheet 
of  papei  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make 
the  best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to 
prepare  and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline 
drawing  or  plan  of  their  gardens,  indicating 
the  position  of  beds  and  lawns,  the  charac- 


STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

2055.  Allamandas  Dropping  their 
Flowers. 

I  should  feel  obliged  if  you  will  inform 
me  the  reason  of  the  buds  of  my  Allamandas 
falling  off,  I  have  three  good  exhibition 
plants  set  full  for  bloom.  They  seem  to  be 
all  alike  and  turning  quite  yellow  and  drop¬ 
ping  off  like  the  enclosed  buds.  I  have 
noticed  this  for  two  or  three  years  now. 
They  are  in  a  stove  house  with  about  60  degs. 
of  heat  (never  lower).  Will  be  glad  of  any. 
good  advice.  Should  I  keep  them  under 
shade?  (Allamandas,  Durham.) 

Allamandas  should  be  freely  exposed  to 
sunshine  all  the  year  round  if  possible. 
They  delight  in  sunshine,  and  can  only  ripen 
their  wood  properly  when  they  get  a  good 
share  of  it.  The  past  season  has  been  very 
unfavourable  to  plants  of  this  class,  and  no 
doubt  yours  have  got  weakened  through  lack 
of  sunshine  and  a  lack  of  sufficient  air. 
Possibly  the  moisture  gets  condensed  upon 
the  flowers  during  the  night  and  morning. 
They  require  copious  supplies  of  water  when 
in  full  growth,  but  they  can  be  over-watered 
if  the  drainage  is  bad.  That  is  a  point 
which  you  might  see  to,  and  also  whether 
there  is  any  condensation  of  moisture  on  the 
flowers  in  the  morning.  We  presume  that 
the  temperature  gets  higher  during  the  day, 
especially  by  sun  heat,  as  Allamandas  de¬ 
light  in  a  high  temperature  with  a  moist 
atmosphere.  These  are  suggestions  we  make, 
so  that  you  can  perhaps  form  a  conclusion  as 
to  what  is  the  matter  by  observations  on  the 
spot,  and  thinking  of  the  general  treatment 
you  have  given  them.  A  good  compost  for 
Allamandas  is  three  parts  fibrous  loam,  one 
part  wood  charcoal,  and  plenty  of  sand,  with 
a  little  well-decayed  cow  manure.  This,  if 
thoroughly  mixed,  should  meet  their  require¬ 
ments.  We  do  not  see  anything  really  the 
matter  with  the  buds  sent  beyond  their  de¬ 
cay,  and  think  it  some  fault  in  cultivation  or 
the  weather. 

2056.  Propagating  Show  Pelargo¬ 
niums. 

I  have  several  Pelargoniums  which  have 
just  finished  blooming  in  the  greenhouse. 
Could  you  oblige  by  telling  me  the  best 
way  to  increase  stock  of  them  ?  Also  the  best 
way  to  keep  them  in  good  foliage?  Should 
they  he  put  outside  after  the  blooming  is 
over?  (Novice,  Lancs.) 

We  presume  that  you  mean  show,  regal, 
or  decorative  Pelargoniums,  and  not  the  or¬ 
dinary  zonal  Pelargoniums.  In  that  case, 


ter  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall;  posi¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  etc.  The 
north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  over¬ 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  It 
should  also  be  stated  whefher  the  garden  is 
flat  or  on  a  declivity,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  marked.  Particulars  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soil  will  also  help  us  to  give 
satisfactory  replies.  When  such  plans  are 
received  they  will  be  carefully  filed,  with  the 
name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and  will  be 
consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an  enquiry 
is  sent. 


what  you  had  best  do  is  to  stand  them  out¬ 
side  on  some  hard  surface,  such  as  a  walk 
or  on  a  bed  of  'ashes,  so  as  to  expose  them 
to  the  full  sunshine  and  air.  Do  not  give 
them  any  water,  to  allow  them  to  ripen  off. 
I  he  foliage  will,  of  course,  turn  yellow 
and  the  lower  leaves  will  drop  off.  It  is  not 
necessary,  however,  nor  desirable,  to  keep 
the  foliage  in  good  form.  Pelargoniums  of 
this  class  require  to  be  thoroughly  dried  off. 
If  you  have  too  much  rain,  lay  the  pots  on 
their  sides  to  keep  them  dry.  When  the 
wood  is  thoroughly  .ripe  and  the  leaves  have 
more  or  less  withered  up,  then  cut  all  the 
young  shoots  back  within  one  or  two  buds  of 
the  base.  Employ  these  shoots  as  cuttings, 
cutting  them  to  a  suitable  length  and  in¬ 
serting  them  firmly  in  very  sandy  soil  in  a 
greenhouse  or  frame  till  they  root.  When 
they  have  formed  roots  and  commenced 
growing  pot  them  off  singly  in  small  pots  of 
sandy  soil,  and  when  they  have  taken  to  this 
pinch  out  the  tops  to  make  them  sprout  out 
and  form  bushy  plants.  In  spring  they  will 
require  re-potting  into  a  larger  size.  The 
old  plants,  after  they  are  cut  down,  should 
be  re-potted  in  a  comport  of  two  parts  of 
good  fibrous  loam  and  one  part  of  leaf 
mould  and  sand.  A  little  cdw  manure  may 
be  used  at  this  potting,  but  it  should  be  well 
decayed  and  rubbed  up  fine.  Break  away 
or  rub  down  the  old  balls  of  soil,  so  that  you 
can  re-pot  the  plants  into  smaller  pots  than 
those  from  which  you  took  them.  If  the 
soil  is  moist  no  water  for  the  present  will 
be  required.  Stand  the  plants  in  a  green¬ 
house  or  cold  frame  where  plenty  of  ventila¬ 
tion  is  given,  and  wait  until  they  commence 
growing  again.  As  they  form  leaves  they 
may  be  watered,  and  an  increasing  amount 
given  according  to  the  state  of  growth.  Keep 
the  plants  as  cool  as  possible  all  through  the 
autumn  and  winter,  and  if  you  observe  these 
instructions  carefully  your  plants  might 
make  a  fine  display  again  next  year. 

2057.  Geraniums  at  Christmas. 

Could  you  tell  me  if  by  fresh  potting 
Geraniums  and  keeping  them  in  a  cold  frame 
they  would  flower  at  'Christmas?  (J.  W.  P., 
Portsmouth.) 

It  is  somewhat  late  for  re-potting  Gera¬ 
niums  now  to  flower  at  Christmas,  but  if 
they  really  want  re-potting  you  could  do  it 
at  once  and  still  have  fair  success.  To  get 
Geraniums— or,  more  properly  speaking, 
zonal  Pelargoniums,  to  flower  in  winter  they 
should  be  well  grown  during  the  summer 
and  thoroughly  exposed  to  light  and  air,  so 
as  to  harden  the  wood.  Soft-wooded  plants 


do  not  flower  well  in  winter  owing  to  the 
damp  atmosphere  and  bad  light,  so  that  you 
will  have  to  work  to  counteract  these  infiu 
ences.  Give  them  only  a  small  shift  intc 
good  fibrous  loam,  with  a  little  leaf  mould 
and  sand.  Pot  very  firmly  to  induce  a  short 
jointed  growth  of  the  stems,  as  these  wilj 
give  a  larger  number  of  flowers  than  when 
they  are  induced  to  grow  rapidly.  Aftei 
re-potting  them  your  best  plan  would  be  t< 
stand  them  out  of  doors  in  full  sunshine  or 
a  bed  of  clean  coal  ashes.  This  will  en 
courage  slow  growth  and  will  ripen  t'm 
wood. 

2058.  Plants  in  a  Greenhouse  no< 
Flowering-. 

I  have  a  lean-to  glasshouse  attached  to  th. 
back  of  the  main  building,  and  cannot  ge 
anything  to  flower.  The  plants  grow  wel 
and  buds  form  and  then  die  off.  It  face 
east-south-east,  and  is  11  ft.  high  at  th- 
back,  8  ft.  6  in.  high  in  front,  10  ft.  6  in 
long,  and  5  ft.  6  in.  deep..  The  brickwor 
in  front  is  3  ft.  6  in.  high.  The  door  is  h 
the  centre.  The  ventilation  is  3  ft.  by  2  fl 
The  floor  is  wood,  9  in.  from  the  earth.  M 
neighbours  are  in  the  same  fix.  Can  yo- 
tell  me  the  fault?  (J.  S.  Flower,  Essex.) 

With  an  east -south-east  aspect  many  thing 
ought  to  flower,  provided  they  get  a  fai 
amount  of  sunlight.  Possibly  the  buildin 
at  the  back  is  too  high  and  the  light  in  th 
interior  feeble.  Without  some  special  ol 
ject  -in  view  we  should  not  have  built  so  hig 
a  brick  wall.  A  better  plan  would  have  bee 
to  have  had  just  a  low  wall  to  get  in 
ventilator,  and  then  have  a  little  glass  i 
front,  with  the  object  of  giving  the  roof  c 
the  greenhouse  a  greater  slope  towards  :h 
light.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  sunshine  thi 
year  you  have  probably  been  keeping  th 
house  too  close.  This  might  produce  a  ran 
pant  growth,  but  it  is  very  poor  growth  fc 
flowering  plants,  if  the  light  is  feeblt 
Throughout  the  entire  summer  the  greer 
house  should  be  freely  ventilated  with  th 
object  of  getting  a  substantial  growth,  n< 
drawn  up  and  torced  by  want  of  air.  Pr< 
viided  there  is  no  great  amount  of  shade  i 
front,  such  as  that  produced  by  buildings  c 
trees,  you  should  be  able  to  grow  and  flowt 
such  things  'as  Fuchsias,  zonal  Pelarg< 
n-iums,  herbaceous  Calceolarias,  Hydrange; 
and  tuberous  Begonias.  Various  other  thin; 
might  be  flowered  there  provided  you  mal 
a  point  of  thoroughly  ripening  the  woo 
during  the  summer  months.  For  instano 
certain  plants  should  be  placed  out  of  dooi 
in  the  full  sun  during  July,  August  an 
September,  housing  them  at  the  end  of  tl 
latter  month.  Among  things  which  rnigl 
be  so  treated  we  should  mention  Cytisi 
fragrans,  often  named  Genista,  Coronil' 
glauoa,  Hydrangea  hortensis,  H.  panicula 
grandiflora,  Acacia  arrnata,  A.  verticillat 
A.  Drummondi,  Daphne  indica,  Myrtl 
Solanum  hybridum  (for  berries),  Vallota  pu 
purea  (bulbs),  etc.  You  do  not  mention  ar 
of  the  plants  which  you  have  been  attemj 
ing  to  grow,  otherwise  we  might  have  giv< 
you  instructions'  concerning  -them.  In  buil 
ing  a  greenhouse  the  first  considerate, 
should  be  given  as  to  the  amount  of  lig 
available  in  the  situation  where  you  propo 
building,  and  also  build  the  house  with  t 
same  idea  in  view.  You  should  take  a  coj 
from  the  leaf  of  the  market  gardeners,  w. 
build  very  low  greenhouses  with  a  span  ro 
and  broad  panes  of  glass.  By  putting  tl 
woody  plants  out  of  doors,  however,  ■ 
above-mentioned,  and  freely  ventilating  t 
house  on  all  favourable  occasions,  x< 
should  have  a  fair  measure  of  success. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

2059.  Moving-  Plante  .  in  August. 

I  am  leaving  my  present  house  about  tl 
middle  of  next  month  (August),  but  am 
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doubt  how  best  to  move  the  perennials, 
Hollyhock,  Galega,  Gypsophila,  Delphi¬ 
nium,  etc.,  from  the  garden.  The  first- 
named  will,  of  course,  have  to  be  cut  down. 
Would  this  be  necessairy  in  the  case  of  the 
others  ?  They  are  not  very  large  plants.  As 
regards  Roses — standard,  bush  and  climb¬ 
ing — how  should  I  proceed  ?  Should  I  cut 
them  back  on  removal  ?  Everything  in  the 
garden  has  been  planted  within  the  last  two 
years.  (O.  F.,  Banbury.) 

August  is  a.  vesry  inconvenient  time  for 
lifting  most  of  the  plants  you  mention,  but 
if  the  weather  is  fairly  moist,  as  it  has  been 
hitherto  this  summer,  you  should  have  a  fair 
measure  of  success  with  the  perennials,  at 
least.  The  cutting  down  of  the  plants  would 
be  a  little  severe,  perhaps,  for  Galega  and 
Gypsophila,  but  we  are  afraid  it  is  the  only 
plan,  owing  to  their  deep-rooting  nature  and 
the  certainty  that  tKe  roots  will  be  greatly 
injured  in  the  operation  of  lifting.  We 
should  cut  all  of  them  down  at  once,  or  wait 
until  the  Delphiniums  have  finished  bloom¬ 
ing  and  then  cut  them  down.  The  latter  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  process  readily.  If  you  cut  them 
down  now,  they  will  just  be  commencing  to 
sprout  by  the  time  you  are  going  to  lift 
them.  Make  up  a  sort  of  paint  consisting  of 
soil  and  water  and  puddle  the  roots  in  this 
as  soon  as  you  lift  them.  This  will  prevent 
them  from  getting  dried  up  during  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  conveying  them  to  the  other  garden. 
As  they  are  only  moderate  in  size,  that  will 
be  in  your  favour.  'Concerning  the  Roses, 
you  might  cut  back  the  standards  and  bushes 
at  once,  and  puddle  the  roots  in  the  same 
way  as  the  herbaceous  plants  when  you  lift 
them.  In  any  case  it  will  have  a  severe 
check  upon  them.  If  the  Roses  were  ours 
we  should  not  trouble  about  lifting  the 
climbing  ones,  as  we  know  that  some  which 
were  cut  back  and  lifted  last  April  have 
not  pushed  a  single  bud  since  they  were 
planted.  Indeed,  you  could  establish  young 
plants  sooner  by  getting  a  fresh  lot  in  the 
beginning  of  November. 

2060.  Sowing  Sweet  Williams. 

Is  it  too  late  to  sow  seeds  of  Sweet  Wil¬ 
liam  to  get  them  to  bloom  next  summer  ? 
I  have  seeds  of  a  very  fine  strain,  and  would 
like  to  have  them  in  bloom  next  year.  Would 
you  sow  them  in  boxes,  or  in  the  open 
ground  ?  Thanking  you  for  past  favours. 
(R.  L.  W.,  Sussex.) 

It  is  late  to  get  plants  of  the  best  size, 
but  we  still  think  you  would  succeed  in 
getting  plants  large  enough  to  bloom  next 
year.  With  that  object  in  view  you  should 
sow  the  seeds  in  boxes  and  place  them  in  a 
cold  frame.  This  could  be  kept  close  until 
the  seeds  are  up  in  order  to  hasten  germina¬ 
tion,  but  as  soon  as  the  seedlings  appear 
above  the  soil  they  should  have  a  little  ven¬ 
tilation  by  tilting  the  lights  up  at  the  back. 
Thejr  should,  of  course,  be  as  close  to  the 
glass  as  possible.  When  the  seedlings  de¬ 
velop  the  first  pair  of  leaves  you  should 
prick  them  off  into  other  boxes  2  in.  apart  each 
way.  Return  them  to  the  frame  and  keep 
them  growing  under  genial  conditions,  but 
avoid  closing  the  frame  up  too  much,  other¬ 
wise  they-  will  get  drawn  and  spindly. 
When  the  plants  touch  one  another  you  couid 
plant  them  out  in  the  positions  where  they 
are  to  bloom,  or  plant  them  in  nursery  lines 
in  some  reserve  part  of  the  garden,  giving 
them  room  to  form  bushy  plants.  They 
could  either  be  planted  out  in  October  or 
November,  or  else  in  February.  Should  the 
weather  keep  mild  they  will  increase  in  size 
and  give  you  a  fair  display  next  summer. 

2061.  Propagating  Sempervivum  tabu- 
laeforme. 

I  have  some  plants  of  Sempervivum  tabu- 
aelorme,  which  make  a  very  striking  edging 
tor  beds,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  produce  off¬ 
sets.  Can  you  tell  me  how  it  is  propagated 


and  the  best  time  to  do  it?  (R.  Turner, 
Dorset.) 

This  fine  form  of  Houseleek  should  give 
offsets  occasionally,  but  it  is  more  rapidly 
propagated  by  means  of  the  leaves.  The 
oldest  leaves  are  the  best,  provided  they  are 
still  in  fresh  condition.  Take  them  off 
singly  to  the  very  base,  this  usually  being 
done  by  pulling  them  downwards  with  the 
finger  and  thumb.  Get  a  shallow  pan  and 
fill  it  with  clean  silver  sand.  Push  the 
base  of  the  leaf  till  it  has  a  slight  hold  in 
the  sand  and  give  a  good  watering  with  a 
fine  rosed  watering  pot  to  settle  the  sand 
about  the  leaves.  Place  this  on  a  shelf  in 
some  moderately  warm'  house  where  the 
leaves  will  not  get  too  quickly  dried  up. 
They  will  gradually  produce  a  little  plant 
just  where  the  leaf  is  in  contact  with  the 
soil.  When  these  have  made  a  number  of 
small  leaves  and  a  few  roots  you  can  trans¬ 
plant  them  into  another  seed  pan  or  a  shal¬ 
low  box  in  a  compost  of  equal  parts  of  sand, 
leaf  mould,  ,and  sifted  loam.  These  will 
gradually  grow  to  a  useful  size  if  they  are 
kept  in  a  cold  frame  or  greenhouse  in  sum¬ 
mer  and  in  a  house  from  which  frost  is  ex¬ 
cluded  in  winter. 


ROSES. 

2062.  Pruning  a  Hybrid  Noisette. 

I  have  a  standard,  namely,  Ball  of  Snow, 
a  hybrid  Noisette  raised  by  Henderson.  Do 
you  know  this  variety  ?  I  pruned  it  rather 
hard  this  year,  and  it  has  made  some  fine 
growth.  I  take  it  it  will  only  need  slight 
pruning  next  season.  (T.  S.,  Surrey.) 

We  have  some  good  lists  of  Roses,  but 
do  not  find  such  a  name,  unless  you  mean 
Boule  de  Neige,  which  is  French  for  Ball 
of  Snow,  but  that  is  a  Hybrid  Perpetual, 
not  a  Noisette.  If  any  such  Rose  as  you 
mention  has  been  raised  and  named,  it  must 
now  be  lost  to  cultivation,  or  at  least  out  of 
commerce.  If  it  is  really  a  Noisette,  you 
did  right  in  pruning  it  when  newly  planted, 
and  having  made  good  growth  it  should  not 
be  pruned  next  spring  beyond  thinning  out 
the  very  weakest  shoots  where  they  happen 
to  be  crowded.  Noisettes  will  not  bloom  at 
all  if  severely  pruned.  If  there  are 'long, 
straggling  shoots,  such  may  be  shortened 
back  to  make  a  neat  head  to  the  standard, 
but  that  would  be  all. 

2063.  Roses  for  Wooden  Fence. 

I  have  a  Climbing  White  Pet.  Is  this  any 
good  for  covering  a  wooden  fence  (south 
aspect)  ?  Also  kindly  name  a  good  climbing, 
continuous-blooming  double  Rose  for  a  simi¬ 
lar  aspect  and  position.  (T.  S.,  Surrey.) 

We  have  no  record  of  Climbing  White 
Pet  in  our  lists,  though  there  is  no  reason 
why  there  might  not  be  such  a  Rose.  No 
doubt  it  would  succeed  in  profitably  occupy¬ 
ing  a  low  fence.  Another  Rose  suitable  for 
walls  and  fences  in  town  gardens  is  Long- 
worth  Rambler,  a  Hybrid  Tea  with  light 
crimson  flowers,  which  blooms  in  summer 
and  then  freely  again  in  autumn.  It  is  one 
of  the  best  climbers  of  recent  production. 

2064.  Companion  for  W.  A.  Richardson. 

I  am  planting  a  W.  A.  Richardson  Rose 

in  autumn  to  cover  an  arch.  Can  you  give 
me  a  good  companion  for  the  other  side  ? 
Is  Reine  Marie  Henriette  any  good?  (T.  S., 
Surrey.) 

The  second  Rose  you  mention  is  suitable 
for  arches,  but  it  does  better  on  walls. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  cherry -carmine.  You 
can  either  use  that  or  get  Reve  d’Or,  a  buff- 
yellow  Noisette  of  vigorous  growth,  and 
which  flowers  again  freely  in  the  autumn. 
Before  you  plant  any  of  these  Roses  against 
an  arch  you  should  take  out  a  hole  3  ft.  wide 
and  at  least  2  ft.  deep,  putting  in  some 
brickbats  fox'  drainage.  Cover  these  with 
turf  or  something  that  will  keep  the  soil 
from  getting  amongsrt  the  drainage.  Then 


fill  up  the  hole  with  good  loam — that  is, 
if  the  natural  soil  is  not  of  a  good  holding 
character.  In  any  case  the  taking  out  of  the 
soil  first  prepares  it  for  receiving  deep  root¬ 
ing  subjects,  such  as  Roses  and  other 
climbers,  which  are  too  frequently  planted 
in  a  hole  just  sufficiently  large  to  take  in 
the  roots.  In  consequence  of  this  the  roots 
take  a  long  time  to  get  thoroughly  estab¬ 
lished. 

2065.  Roses  for  Pillars. 

Kindly  give  me  the  names  of  two  Roses 
for  pillars.  The  aspect  is  south,  but  rather 
draughty.  Carmine  Pillar,  Gloire  de  Dijon 
and  Aglaia  have  all  failed  to  do  any  good 
in  this  position.  (T.  S.,  Surrey.) 

We  should  give  the  same  instructions  con¬ 
cerning  the  preparation  of  the  soil  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Rose  for  an  arch.  Not  only 
should  the  soil  be  loosened,  but  it  should 
also  be  of  a  good,  rich,  substantial  char¬ 
acter.  If  any  climbing  Rose  at  all  will  suc¬ 
ceed  in  such  a  situation,  we  should  think  it 
would  be  Crimson  Rambler  and  Climbing 
Aimee  Vibert,  or  Longworth  Rambler. 
Windy  situations  are  not  at  all  suited  to 
Roses,  because  even  if  they  grow  the  flowers 
get  spoiled  by  the  lashing  of  the  thorny 
stems,  which  tear  the  flowers  and  leaves  all 
to  pieces.  If  uncommonly  draughty,  we 
should  advise  you  to  plant  climbers  which 
have  no  thorns  upon  them.  If  not  decidedly 
bad  in  this  respect,  then  we  presume  that 
the  sites-  have  not  been  prepared  for  them. 

2066.  Showing  Roses. 

What  are  the  points  to  be  observed  in 
making  up  an  exhibit  of  twelve  varieties  of 
Roses  distinct,  to  be  shown  in  boxes  ?  (T. 

Parkes,  YoTks.) 

We  presume  you  refer  to  the  points  of  a 
good  Rose.  The  bloom  must  be  of  good  size 
in  proportion  to  the  particular  variety.  It 
should  also  be  of  good  form — that  is,  be 
regular  in  outline,  have  a  good  centre  with 
plenty  of  petals  of  good  substance.  The 
bloom  should  also  be  fresh,  of  good  colour, 
and  clear.  They  should  have  good  sub¬ 
stance,  but  if  the  Roses  have  been  well 
grown  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  this 
respect.  If  you  are  required  to  show  foliage 
with  them,  as  is  usually  the  case,  that 
should  be  clean  and  good.  You  should  not 
employ  any  duplicates,  nor  two  or  more 
varieties  that  too  closely  resemble  one  an¬ 
other.  Roses  should  be  nearly  of  equal  size 
if  possible,  to  give  the  boxes  a  regularly 
filled  appearance,  but  specially  fine  blooms 
are  permissible  and  carry  weight  if  all  the 
other  qualities  are  present. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

2067.  Pruning  Honeysuckle. 

I  shall  be  obliged  if  you  will  let  me  know 
through  your  columns  the  proper  time  to  cut 
back  Honeysuckle,  and  whether  it  should  be 
well  done  or  otherwise.  (S.  H.  -S.,  Essex.) 

With  the  exception  of  lonicera  fragrantis- 
sima  and  L.  Standishii  the  Honeysuckles  all 
flower  on  wood  made  during  the  summer. 
They  should  be  pruned,  therefore,  not  latex 
than  February,  pruning  to  two  or  three  buds 
at  the  base  of  the  young  shoots.  If  any  of 
the  long  shoots  are  required  to  fill  their 
space  they  can.  of  course,  'be  nailed  in  posi¬ 
tion  and  all  the  superfluous  wood  pruned  as 
above  directed. 

2068.  Name  and  Treatment  of 
Climber. 

I  shall  be  very  much  obliged  if  you  will 
kindly  fell  me  the  name  of  the  enclosed 
flower,  which  grows  as  a  climber  in  a 
friend’s  unheated  conservatory.  Will  it 
grow  out  of  doors  ?  What  is  the  best  method 
of  propagating  it,  and  what  treatment  does 
it  require?  (A.  C.  D.,  Kent.) 

The  specimen  you  sent  us-  was  Solanum 
jasminoides,  which  is  hardy  in  various  parts 
of  the  country.  It  should  be  quite  so  in 
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your  district,  and  especially  in  your  dry 
soil.  It  is,  of  course,  an  excellent  subject 
for  an  unheated  conservatory.  It  may  be 
propagated  by  layers  or  cuttings.  The 
layers  may  be  put  down  at  once  and  kept 
well  watered  till  they  make  roots.  Cuttings 
of  short  side  shoots  may  be  taken,  and  after 
preparation  inserted  in  very  sandy  soil  and 
covered  with  a  bell-glass  or  hand-light.  This 
plan  could  be  adopted  even  if  you  rooted 
the  cuttings  in  a  greenhouse.  Select  shoots 
that  are  sufficiently  firm  at  the  base  to  root 
without  damping.  If  }'ou  intend  growing  it 
under  glass  plant  it  out  in  soil  at  the  foot 
of  a  wall  or  pillar  and  train  up  the  shoots. 
It  will  only  flower  well  where  thoroughly 
exposed  to  light.  After  it  has  finished 
flowering  prune  back  all  the  side  shoots, 
if  not  required  to  fill  any  space,  leaving 
only  one  or  two  buds  at  the  base  of  the 
shoots.  In  spring  these  will  sprout,  and 
later  on  produce  flowers  again.  If  you  in¬ 
tend  to  grow  it  out  of  doors  prepare  a  good 
site  by  taking  out  a  hole  3  ft.  square  and  at 
least  2  ft.  deep  and  filling  this  with  good 
soil.  Use  drainage  unless  you  are  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  chalk.  The  other  treatment 
would  be  the  same  as  under  glass. 


VEGETABLES. 

2069.  Vegetable  Mairrow  in  a  Frame. 

I  set  several  vegetable  Marrow  seeds  in 
a  spent  hotbed  in  a  brick  frame  at  the  end 
of  May.  The  soil  is  about  15  in.  off  the 
top  of  bricks.  Do  you  think  they  will  fruit 
properly  in  a  place  like  that?  They  have 
grown  stems  over  3  ft.  long,  with  several 
flower  buds  on,  and  looking  very  strong. 

I  am  told  they  will  never  fruit,  as  they  have 
made  too  much  growth.  Could  you  oblige 
by  answering  through  your  paper,  as  I 
have  not  grown  them  before  ?  (N  ovice, 
Lancs.) 

After  the  plants  attain  the  size  you  men¬ 
tion  the  lights  should  then  be  taken  off,  so 
as  to  fully  expose  the  Marrow  to  light  and 
air.  By  keeping  it  covered  up  with  glass 
lights  it  may  make  rampant  growth  without 
being  strong  enough  to  fruit.  Give  the  plants 
plenty  of  water  in  dry  weather,  and  see  that 
the  stems  do  not  get  too  much  crowded .  Some 
of  them  might  be  allowed  to  ramble  outside 
the  frame,  otherwise  you  will  have  to  pinch 
them  when  they  have  filled  the  space. 

2070.  Onions  with  Thick  Necks, 

I  have  a  large  bed  of  Onions,  but  although 
they  have  made  good  growth  they  do  not 
bulb  up  properly,  but  have  made  very  thick 
necks  that  are  no  good  for  showing.  I 
trenched  the  ground  and  manured  it  well  in 
winter,  but  this  has  not  given  me  the  re¬ 
sults  I  expected.  Can  you  tell  me  what  I 
ought  to  have  done?  (A.  Cook,  Herts. )_ 

You  did  well  in  trenching  and  manuring 
the  ground,  as  Onions  require  plenty  of  food, 
though  the  soil  should  not  be  of  a  clayey 
nature.  You  must  have  omitted  to  tread  the 
soil  firmly  both  before  and  after  sowing  the 
seeds.  If  the  surface  is  left  loose  this  in¬ 
clines  them  to  make  long  necks,  but  if  your 
soil  is  suitable  and  you  tread  the  soil  firmly 
with  the  feet  before  drawing  out  the  lines, 
and  then  tread  the  lines  after  the  seeds 
have  been  covered,  you  should  have  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  getting  well-shaped  bulbs  with  thin 
necks.  Of  course,  the  season  has  been  some¬ 
what  against  you  on  account  of  the  plentiful 
rainfall  and  the  want  of  sun.  Some  of  your 
Onions  may  yet  produce  good,  well-ripened 
bulbs  if  you  bend  down  the  necks  sometime 
during  this  month.  Those  that  have  scarcely 
any  thickened  bulb  had  best  be  employed  for 
temporary  use. 

2071.  Parsley  in  Winter. 

Would  you  please  give  me  some  hints  how 
to  preserve  Parsley  in  winter  ?  Some  people 
get  it  in  fine  condition  all  winter,  while 
ours  gets  into  very  shabby  condition  long 
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before  winter  is  over.  I  mean  Parsley  in 
the  open  air,  not  in  pots  or  frames.  (H.  D. 
Warner,  Wilts.) 

Without  knowing  the  conditions,  we  pre¬ 
sume  that  you  have  sown  your  Parsley  too 
early  and  left  it  growing  too  thickly.  Pars¬ 
ley  keeps  best  in  winter  if  the  leaves  are  not 
too  much  crowded  and  make  stout  leaves  that 
stand  up  against  the  rain  and  snow.  It  is 
.rather  late  now  for  getting  good  plants  of 
Parsley  before  winter,  though  in  your 
southern  locality  it  may  }ret  be  possible  to 
get  good  growth  before  winter  comes.  You 
should,  therefore,  sow  some  seeds  at  once  in 
fresh  soil  in  some  sheltered  situation,  though , 
well  exposed  to  light.  If  you  have  plenty 
of  ground  you  could  give  each  plant  8  in. 
or  9  in.  from  the  next  one,  but  you  should 
at  ieast  give  the  plants  half  that  distance. 


FRUIT. 

20  7  2.  Grapes  Brown. 

Could  you  oblige  me  by  telling  me  the 
cause  of  these  Grapes  going  like  the  berries 
sent  you  ?  The  border  has  a  concrete  bottom 
with  a  drain  through  it.  The  Vines  look 
quite  healthy  in  foliage  and  the  house  is 
shaded  a  little.  I  have  watered  them  well, 
as  it  runs  away  very  freely.  The  Vines  are 
about  12  years  old.  (E.  Y.,  Bath.) 

The  berries  you  sent  us  were  slightly 
affected  with  spot  caused  by  a  fungus  named 
Glaeosporium  ampelophagum.  Muscats  are 
most  liable  to  this  ailment,  and  the  condi¬ 
tions  that  favour  it  are  crowding  of  the 
berries  with  an  undue  amount  of  moisture 
in  the  house,  especially  by  condensation 
during  the  night.  The  berries  you  sent  us 
were,  however,  more  extensively  injured  by 
scalding.  This  is  produced  by  the  sun  on 
bright  mornings  while  the  Grapes  are  yet 
moist.  The  previous  sunless  condition  of 
the  weather  had  the  effect  of  making  the 
berries  soft  and  thin-skinned,  so  that  a 
bright  morning  has'  the  effeot  of  scalding  the 
berries  unless  you  take  the  precaution  to 
open  the  ventilators  early,  so  as  to  allow  the 
moisture  to  escape.  Vineries  are  so  con¬ 
structed  that  they  gather  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
and  the  temperature  rises  very  quickly.  You 
should  always  be  on  the  alert  on  bright 
mornings,  especially  after  some  days  of  dull, 
wet  weather.  A  little  ventilation  early  in 
the  morning  will  enable  the  moisture  to 
escape,  and  thus  prevent  scalding.  Venti¬ 
lation  should  be  done,  however,  gradually, 
so  as  to  avoid  causing  a  chilly  draught  to 
play  on  the  berries.  You  say  that  the  house 
was  a  little  shaded,  but  if  this  shade  was 
intentionally  given  we  consider  it  a  mistake. 
Vines  can  put  up  with  all  the  sunshine  they 
get,  provided  the  other  cultural  conditions 
are  correct. 

2073.  Plum  Tree  Unhealthy. 

The  foliage  of  one  of  my  Plum  trees-  has 
taken  on  quite  an  unhealthy  appearance,  dif¬ 
ferent  from  all  the  rest.  Can  you  say  what 
is  realty  the  matter  with  it,  and  if  there  is 
any  cure  for  it.  The  tree  bears  no  fruit,  and 
this  called  my  attention  to  it.  (T.  Red- 
burn,  Bucks.) 

Your  tree  has  no  doubt  got  the  silver  leaf 
disease  caused  by  a  fungus  known  as 
Stereum  purpureum.  If  the  tree  is  very  bad 
it  means  that  the  whole  substance  of  the 
trunk,  it  may  be,  as  well  as  the  branches, 
is  more  or  less-  permeated  with  the  fungus. 
Your  best  plan  would  be  to  give  the  ground  a 
good  dressing  of  lime  and  lightly  point  this 
in  about  the  tree.  If  it  continues  getting 
worse  the  chances  are  that  the  free  will  die 
altogether  next  year.  Your  best  plan,  there¬ 
fore,  would  be  to  get  a  fresh  tree  and  plant 
it  in  a  different  site,  mixing  some  lime  with 
the  soil.  You  could  plant  an  Apple  or  a 
Pear  on  the  site  of  the  diseased  Plum,  if 
you  feel  so  inclined.  Plum  trees  and  other 
stone  fruits  should  have  a  good  proportion 
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of  lime  rubble  or  chalk  mixed  with  the  soil 
at  planting  time. 

2074.  Peach  Leaves  with  Holes, 

I  should  be  much  obliged  if  you  could 
kindly  tell  me  the  cause  of  these  Peach  tree 
leaves  dropping  off  and  becoming  spotted 
like  this.  They  are  in  a  cool  house,  with 
no  heat  except  from  -the  sun.  They  are  plan¬ 
ted  partly  in  and  partly  out  of  the  house  in 
good  loam,  and  there  is  no  drip  from  the 
glass.  The  trees  are  not  old.  (V.  L.  Moore, 
Ireland.) 

Your  Peach  trees  are  affected  with  the  shot 
hole  fungus,  also  known  as  Cercospora  cir- 
cumcissa.  The  fungus  is  rather  a  common 
one,  and  frequently  gains  an  entrance  into 
Peach  houses.  The  only  thing  you  can  do 
now  is  to  pick  off  and  burn  most  of  the 
leaves — -at  least,  all  those  that  are  very  badly 
affected.  The  pieces  which  turn  brown  and 
fall  out  are  the  means  of  carrying  the  spores 
to  healthy  leaves.  To  prevent  the  spread  of 
the  fungus  you  should  spray  the  leaves  -thor¬ 
oughly  with  ammoniacal  solution  of  copper 
carbonate.  This  will  prevent  if  from  mak¬ 
ing  further  progress  this  year,  but  there  may 
still  be  spores  in  the  house,  and  next  year 
you  should  commence  spraying  when  the 
leaves  commence  to  expand.  The  spraying 
should  be  repeated  for  some  time  after  this, 
and  if  carefully  done  you  may  not  have  the 
same  experience  next  year.  Ventilation 
should  be  given  so  as  to  dry  up  this  excessive 
moisture  in  the  house.  It  has  no  connection 
with  the  border,  and  drip  from  the  glass 
should  only  assist  the  fungus  by  keeping  the 
leaves  moist. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

-2075.  A  Cheap  Trap  for  Slugs. 

In  your  issue  for  July  20th,  p.  484,  you 
mention  a  cheap  trap  for  slugs.  A  friend 
writes:  “  Mrs.  C.  has  got  thousands  by 
means  of  the  orange  trap,  that  is-  by  a  long 
way  the  best  method.”  Many  thanks  for 
sending  us  the  extract  from  The  Gardening 
World.  (D.  R.  K.,  A  Regular  Reader, 
Edinburgh.) 

207  6.  “  Gardening  World  "  Handbooks. 

I  have  in  my  possession  a  little  handbook 
of  yours  on  ‘ 1  Select  Dahlias  and  Their  Cul¬ 
tivation  by  Amateurs,”  and  which,  if  I  re¬ 
member  rightly,  was-  presented  with  an  issue 
of  The  Gardening  World  some  time  ago. 
May  I  ask  you  if  you  have  any  more  of 
these  handbooks  on  other  plants ;  and,  if 
so,  whether  you  could  favour  me  with  a  list 
of  them,  ias  I  should  be  pleased  to  possess; 
directions  with  regard  to  other  plants  in  this 
handy  form?  (A.  Brommage,  Warwick¬ 
shire.) 

We  have  two  other  handbooks  of  similar 
size  to  “Selected  Dahlias,”  namely,  “The 
Fifty  Best  Roses  ”  and  “  Select  Annuals  and1 
Biennials,”  which  may  be  obtained  from  this 
office  for  tyd.  each,  post  free.  We  have  a 
larger  handbook,  entitled  “  Select  Carna¬ 
tions,  Picotees  and  Pinks,”  obtainable  for 
2s.  3d.  in  cardboard,  or  2S-.  9d.  in  cloth,  post 
free.  Also  “Chrysanthemums:  A  Manual 
for  Exhibitors  and  Growers,”  post  free  for 
2s.  2d. 


NAME8  OF  PLANTS. 

(William  Legget)  The  shrub  is  a  variety 
of  Diervilla  hortensis ;  2,  Cephalaria  tar- 
tarica. — (F.  W.  C.)  We  do  not  recognise 
either  of  your  Roses ;  the  pink  one  had 
fallen  to  pieces,  and  all  should  have  been 
packed  with  a  little’d-amp  moss  to  keep  -them 
from  rolling  about  in  the  box  in  comingi 
through  the  post. — (R.  W.)  1,  Sidalcea  mal- 
vaeflora;  2,  Sidalcea  Candida ;  3,  Campanula 
pumiila  alba ;  4,  Malva  moschata ;  5,  Cen- 
taurea  dealbata ;  6,  Lathyrus  latifolius. — 
(Flower  Lover)  1,  Antennaria  tomentosa;  2,, 
Anaphalis  margaritacea ;  3,  Saxifraga  An- 
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Irewsi;  4,  Arabis  lucida  variegata;  5,  Arabis 
dbida  variegata. — (T.  Ward)  1,  Pteris  ser- 
ulata  cristata ;  2,  Pteris  Wimsettii ;  3,  Pteris 
■retica  cristata  major ;  4,  Pteris  cretica  um- 
)ro=a ;  5,  Lomaria  gibba ;  6,  Asparagus 

nedeoloides.— (W.  D  W.)  1,  Erica  cinerea  ; 
>.  Epilobium  angustifolium ;  3,  Lathyrus 
uontanus ;  4,  Rosa  Danina  dumalis;  5,  Briza 
aedia;  6,  Campanula  glomerata. — (C.  Wind- 
tam)  1,  Veronica  Traversii;  2,  Olearia 
laastii ;  3,  Spiraea  Douglasii ;  4,  Coton- 
aster  Simonsii. 


fRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Heed  Bsosv  Penrith. — Bulbs,  Roses,  etc. 
The  Yokohama  Nursery  Co.,  Ltd.,  Cra- 
en  House,  Kingsway,  London. — Novelties  : 
aridy  Northern  Japanese  and  Korean  Plants 
nd  Seeds. 

Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesa\%  N.B. — Sweet 
eas  :  Hints  on  Growing,  Selecting  the  best 
arieties  and  Raising  new  Varieties. 
William  Bell  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  London. 
-Bull’s  Catalogue  of  Bulbs,  etc. 

Vm.  Baylor  Hartland  and  Sons,  Ard- 
airn,  Cork. — Hartland’s  Daffodils  and  Rare 
ulips  from  Ireland. 

— - 

A  Letter  to  the  Editor, 

'he  Spread  of  the  American  Goose¬ 
berry  Mildew  in  England. 

Sir, — In  view  of  an  important  stage 
iving  been  reached  in  relation  to  the 
love  matter,  will  you  kindly  allow  me 
>ace  for  the  following  remarks. 

Royal  Assent  was  given  last  Thursday 
■  .  “  The  -Destructive  Insects  and  Pests 
ct,  1907,”  and  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
ill  now  be  able,  under  this  new  law,  to 
sue  an  order  against  American  Goose- 
wry  mildew. 

1  wish  to  point  out  how  matters  stand 
this  juncture,  and  especially  to  em- 

tasise  the  necessity  for  growers  to  co- 
>erate  with  the  Board  to  stamp  out  this 
■tv  pest. 

During  the  past  few  weeks  I  have  visited 
fected  Gooseberry  plantations  in  Wor- 
stershire,  Gloucestershire,  and  Norfolk, 
id  in  many  cases  I  have  seen  the  berries, 
aves,  and  young  shoots  smothered  with 
e  white  powdery  masses  of  spores  of 
e  American  Gooseberry  Mildew.  Ex- 
rience  in  this  country  has  already 
own ,  (as  it  has  in  other  countries 
'  the  Continent),  that  severe  prun- 
T  in  the  winter  and  frequent  spray- 
i1?  during  the  spring  and  summer 
onths  do  not  eradicate  the  disease,  and 
at  the  only  certain  way  of  dealing  with 
is  pest,  if  we  wish  to  stamp  it  out  before 
spreads  through  the  country,  is  to  grub 
'  and  burn  the  affected  bushes. 

Already  instances  have  occurred  of  con- 
lerable  losses  to  growers  caused  by  this 
w  disease.  In  one  case  a  grower  dis- 
vered  the  disease  in  his  nursery,  and  it 
is  not  until  he  had  grubbed  up  and 
rnt  the  whole  -of  his  nursery  stock,  of 

2  value  of  some  £70,  that  the  danger 
the  disease  spreading  to  the  adjacent 

>oseberry  plantations  (of  a  large  acre¬ 
s'  was  removed.  In  another  case  the 
;s  was  more  serious  still.  Here  in  a 
antation  of  some  14  acres  not  only  had 
:  the  Gooseberry  bushes  to  be"  des¬ 
ired,  but,  as  I  found  the  mildew  had 
read  to  Red  Currant  bushes  growing 
ermixed  with  the  Gooseberries  it  was 
cessarv  to  grub  up  and  burn  these  also 
order  to  ensure  the  eradication  of  the 


disease  and  safeguard  the  surrounding  un¬ 
affected  plantations.  The  total  loss  in  this 
case  amounted  to  some  hundreds  of 
pounds.  In  a  third  case  a  nurseryman 
lost  a  considerable  sum  of  money  through 
the  necessity  of  having  to  burn  a  large 
stock  of  recently  imported  standard 
Gooseberries  affected  with  the  disease. 

It  is  clear  that  growers  are  just  begin¬ 
ning  to  experience  the  spread  of  a  disease 
which,  unless  resolutely  stamped  out,  will 
gradually  invade  and  ruin  their  Goose¬ 
berry  plantations,  just  as  the  “  Big  Bud  ” 
mite  has  ruined  Black  Currant  planta¬ 
tions. 

The  disease  has  been  allowed  seven 
years’  start  in  Ireland,  and  two  or  three 
years’  start  in  England.  Now  that  the 
Board  has  at  length  acquired  the  neces¬ 
sary  legislative  powers  to  deal  with  the 
disease,  it  behoves  all  growers  and  gar¬ 
deners  generally  to  co-operate  heartily 
with  the  Board  if  they  wish  to  see  the 
American  Gooseberry  Mildew  stamped 
out  and  their  Gooseberry  plantations  kept 
healthy. 

Up  to  the  present  the  outbreaks  that 
have  occurred  in  England  are  as  follows  : 
Kent,  on  standard  Gooseberries,  only  in 
one  nursery  (disease  believed  to  be  now 
stamped  out);  Worcestershire,  31  out¬ 
breaks  in  Gooseberry  plantations  ;  Glou¬ 
cestershire,  one  outbreak;  Wisbech  and 
district,  two  outbreaks ;  Warwickshire, 
one  outbreak. 

E.  S.  Salmon,  F.L.S., 
Mycologist  to  the  South-Eastern  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  Wye,  Kent. 

July  Sth,  1907. 
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HOW  TO  GROW 


=  =  Celery. 


To  grow  good  Celery  a  light  rich  soil 
is  required.  For  an  early  crop  a  sowing 
should  be  made  in  heat  in  the  beginning 
of  February.  When  the  seeds  begin  to 
germinate  a  lower  temperature  will  suit 
them  better.  As  soon  as  they  are  fit  to 
handle  prick  the  seedlings  off  into  boxes 
in  a  compost  of  well-rotted  dung  and  leaf 
mould.  The  boxes  should  be  placed  as 
near  the  glass  as  possible  in  a  house 
where  there  is  a  gentle  heat  of,  say,  50 
deg.  to  55  deg.  The  first  week  in  March 
is  a  good  time  for  sowing  for  a  main 
crop.  A  gentle  heat  such  as  a  late  vinery 
will  suit  them.  As  soon  as  they  are  fit  to 
handle  the  seedlings  should  be  pricked 
off  into  frames  in  a  compost  of  well-rotted 
dung,  leaf  mould  and  loam,  well  mixed 
and  laid  on  about  four  inches  deep  on 
slightly  heating  materials.  A  good 
watering  should  then  be  given,  and  the 
sashes  put  on.  As  soon  as  the  leaves 
touch  one  another  they  should  again  be 
planted  in  frames  in  the  same  sort  of 
compost  as  before,  about  four  inches 
apart  either  way.  At  this  planting  the 
tap  root  should  be  slightly  shortened. 

As  the  weather  gets  warmer  plenty  of 
air  should  be  given,  pulling  the  sashes 
completely  off  in  fine  weather.  Trenches 
should  be  got  ready  some  time  in  advance 
of  planting  out.  Very  useful  trenches 
are  two  feet  wide  and  four  feet  between 
the  trenches,  running,  if  possible,  in  a 
north  and  south  direction. 


If  the  soil  is  of  poor  quality  a  good 
laver  of  well-rotted  cow  and  horse  dung 
mixed  in  the  bottom  of  the  trenches  will 
be  beneficial.  Three  or  four  inches  of  the 
top  soil  should  then  be  put  on  the  top  of 
this.  The  plants  will"  require  a  good 
watering  preparatory  to  lifting  them  from 
the  frames.  They  should  be  carefully 
lifted  with  good  balls,  and  any  side  shoots 
should  be  removed  before  planting  into 
the  trenches  in  double  rows,  nine  inches 
apart  either  way.  After  planting,  the 
plants  should  never  be  let  suffer  for  want 
of  water,  and  after  they  have  made  a  fair 
good  growth  the  first  earthing  up  should 
be  done.  Before  earthing  up,  the  plants 
should  be  lightly  tied  with  matting  to 
keep  them  in  position.  Care  will  have 
to  be  exercised  to  keep  the  soil  from  get¬ 
ting  into  the  hearts  of  the  plants,  and  the 
soil  should  not  be  pressed  too  firmly 
against  the  plants,  especially  if  it  be  of  a 
heavy  nature. 

Earthing  up  should  be  continued  at  in¬ 
tervals  of  about  10  days,  in  dry  weather  if 
possible,  as  it  is  much  better  to  earth  up 
little  and  often  than  wait  until  it  has 
almost  grown  to  its  full  height  and  then 
earthing  up  all  at  once.  Kaffir. 


ThOUR-INCH  EXPANSION 

A  JOINT  HOT- WATER  PIPES,  9ft. 
long,  5/-  each.  Large  quantities  in 
stock.  Also  2-inch  and  3-inch  Likewise 
Common  Socket  Hot-water  Pipes,  Coil 
Wronght-iron  Boilers,  Cold  Medal,  Fins¬ 
bury.  Economic,  Various  Saddle  and  Tubular  Boilers. 
Complete  Apparatus,  with  wrought-iron  Independent 
Boiler,  Smoke  Pipe,  two  9ft.  4in.  Pipes,  Improved  Feed 
Box,  necessary  Joints,  Rubbers,  and  Pins,  £3  10s.,  delivered 
any  Goods  Railway  Station.  England  or  Wales.  Lists  on 
application.  Special  Terms  for  quantities  — HENRY 
ROBINS  AN.  STEWKIN’S  BOILER  AND  PIPE  WORKS, 
STOURBRIDGE. 


This  Insurance  is  not  confined  to  Railway 
Train  Accidents  only,  but  against  all 
Passenger  Vehicle  Accidents. 

FREE  INSURANCE.  £100. 

The  CASUALTY  Insurance  Company, 
Limited,  will  pay  to  the  legal  representative 
of  any  man  or  woman  (railway  servants  on 
duty  excepted)  who  shall  happen  to  meet  with 
his  or  her  death  by  an  accident  to  a  train  or 
to  a  publio  vehicle,  licensed  for  passenger 
service,  in  which  he  or  she  was  riding  as  an 
ordinary  passenger  in  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  on  the  following  conditions :  — 

1.  That  at  the  time  of  the  accident  the 
passenger  in  question  bad  upon  him  or  her 
person  this  Insurance  Coupon  or  the  paper  in 
which  it  is,  with  his,  or  her,  usual  signature 
written  in  the  spaoe  provided  at  the  foot. 

2.  This  paper  may  be  left  at  his,  or  her, 
place  of  abode,  so  long  as  the  Coupon  is 
signed. 

3.  That  notice  of  the  aooident  be  given  to 
the  Company  guaranteeing  this  insurance 
within  seven  days  of  its  occurrence. 

4.  That  death  result  within  one  month 
from  the  date  of  the  accident. 

5.  That  no  person  can  claim  in  respect  of 
more  than  one  of  these  Coupons. 

6.  The  insurance  will  hold  good  from  6  a.m. 
of  the  morning  of  publication  to  6  a.m.  on 
the  day  of  the  following  publication. 

Signed . 

Address . . 


The  due  fulfilment  of  this  insurance  is 
guaranteed  by 

Tie  Casualty  Insurance  Company,  Ltd., 

123,  PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  8.W1, 

To  whom  all  oommonloationi  should  be  made. 
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Range  of  Glasshouses  erected  for  Miss  Ferry,  \Vergs  Hall,  Wolverhampton. 


W.  Richardson  &  co., 

DARLINGTON, 

Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS,  -so 
HEATING  ENGINEERS. 


r  Book  of  Designs  containing  upwards  of  200 

-  - - . . .  photographic  illustrations, 

sent  free  on  application. 

Plans  and  Estimates  Prepared  Free  of  Cost. 

Representatives  sent  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom  to  advise  and 
take  particulars. 


CROSS’S  VAPORISER 


(Nicotine  Fumigating  Compound). 


Is  equal  to  any  preparation  in  the  market,  will  be  found  absolutely  satisfactory  in  its  results,  and  20  per  cent,  cheaper  than  current  prices. 

No.  1  Size— 1  Pint  Bottle,  containing  sufficient  Vaporising  Liquid  for  40,000  cubic  feet,  16/-  each. 

No.  2  Size— J  „  „  „  „  „  „  20,000  „  8/6  „ 


NOTE  REDUCED  PRICES- 


I 


Post  Free. 


LUNT’S  CHRYSANTHEMUM  MANURE. 


THE  MCST  EFFECTUAL  COMPOUND  FOR 
POTTINC  SOIL. 


Contains  all  the  elements  necessary  for  the  growth  of  these  fashionable  flowers. 


Full  Instructions  Given  with  each  Package. 


PRICES— 1  cwt.,  20/- ;  56  lbs.,  11/-;  28  lbs.,  6/- ;  14  lbs  ,  3/6. 


In  Tins— 6d.,  1/-  and  2/6  each. 


LUNT’S  CHEMICAL  MIXTURE. 


SOLUBLE  IN  WATER.  FOR  DEVELOPING  CHRYSANTHEMUM  FLOWERS. 


A 

he 


Purely  Soluble  Compound  cf  a  very  powerful  nature,  and  should  be  applied  in  water  as  directed.  It  will  give  the  grower  a  control  of  his  plants 
could  not  otherwise  have,  enabling  him  to  develop  the  flowers  six  to  eight  Cays  sooner  than  is  otherwise  possible.  This  can  be  done  without  damping 


or  losing  a  single  petal. 

PRICES— In  Tins,  1/-,  2/6  and  5/6  each 


FULL  INSTRUCTIONS  GIVEN  WITH  EACH  PACKAGE. 

CATALOGUES  FREE  BY  POST  ON  APPLICATION. 


SOLE  MANUFACTURERS— 


ALEX.  CROSS  &  SONS,  Ltd. 


HORTICULTURAL  SPECIALISTS 
&  SEED  MERCHANTS, 


GLASGOW 


W k 


siii; 


gs  ■ 

.  eTC. 


TflO?W.R0BIN50N 

DENNIS  IftONFOUNORV 

STOURBRIDGE. 


ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  LISTS 


POST  FREE. 


FOLDED  OPEN 


HEATHMAN  &  Co., 

PARSON’S  GREEN,  LONDON,  S.W., 


make  Ladders,  Steps  and  Trestles  of  every 
kind,  and  send  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 


ORCHID 

GROWERS, 


NOTE. 


ORCHID  PEAT 


Absolutel: 
BE8T 
QUALITY 
and  Valu 


in  the 

Can  now  be  obtained  by  the  Truck  market. 
Load  direct  to  consumer. 


Lou  prieei  to  the  Trad' 


Send  at  once  for 
prices,  Ac.,  to — 


The  BEST  QUALITY  at  th 
LOWEST  PRICES. 


JOSEPH  ARNOLD 

32,  ST.  PAUL’S  ROAD, 
GAMDEN  TOWN,  LONDON,  N.W 


BY  SPECIAL  APPOINTMENT  TO 


mu 


HIS  MAJESTY  KING  EDWARD  VII. 


S  PATENT 

The  First,  Foremost,  and  Best  in  the  World.  Hundreds  of  Thousands  have  been  sold. 


Established  over  Half  a  Century. 


GREENS  PATENT 
“  SILEN  :>  MESSOR  " 

LAWN  MOWER. 


DONKEY,  PONY,  AND  HORSE  MOWER. 

Bltber  “Bilens  Messor”  Pattern 
or  Wheel-Geared. 


Green’s 


Telephone  Humbert — 
Leeds,  35S0  (2  Lines). 
London,  2022  Hop. 

Telegraphic  Addrettei — 
Smithfiold,  Leeds. 

(Surrey  Works,  London. 


May  be 
had 
from 
your 
Iron¬ 
monger 
or 

Seeds¬ 

man. 


Patent  Ordinary 
And 

Water  or 
Sand 
Ballaet 
Rollers. 


Please  write  for  ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  LI8T,  No.  14,  FREE. 
Righeti  Award,  Gold  Medal ,  Royal  Botanic  Society,  1901  and  1906. 


MOTOR  LAWN  MOWERS  AND  MOTOR 
ROLLERS  MADE  IN  VARIOUS  SIZES. 


c  h  e._  rfj  8mlthfleld  Ironworks.  Leeds,  and  New 
TIOulU  ween  «  SOD,  LlG.,  Surrey  Works  Southwark  St.,  London,  8.E. 
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Sta  T^ue  Rose. 

>ome  Yankee  nurseryman,  'tis  said, 
Claims  to  have  scored  a  floral  coup, 
or  he  successfully  has  “bred" 

A  Rose  indubitably  blue  ! 

Vhich ,  like  the  short-lived  “green  Car¬ 
nation,’-' 

Yill  cause,  he  hopes,  a  wide  sensation  ! 

But  we,  for  our  part,  cannot  be 
Approvers  of  the  skill  he's  shown ; 
tonfound  that  nurseryman !  say  we, 

Why  can't  he  leave  the  Rose  alone  ? 
Blue  Rose,  forsooth !  Why  not  black 
Lily, 

Dr  something  even  still  more  silly? 

■or  in  the  end  this  meddling  crank, 
Resolved  his  cleverness  to  show, 

Vlav  outrage  Nature  by  a  prank 
Past  which  e’en  he  can’t  hope  to  go — 
^es,  he  may  stagger  us,  the  varlet ! 

Yith  Violets  of  a  vivid  scarlet ! 


CIII. 


China  Roses  and  Lavender. 

Hapnv  combinations  of  flowering  sub¬ 
jects  may  well  be  made  note  of  at  this 
season  for  future  use.  Plant  in  close 
proximity  to  the  old-fashioned  pink  China 
Roses  the  likewise  old-fashioned  Lavender 
bushes ;  the  colour  scheme  thus  achieved 
is  delightful,  so  that  the  most  fastidious 
must  be  satisfied.  I  find  these  old- 
fashioned  China  Roses  a  little  difficult  to 
“place.”  In  the  Rose  garden  proper  they  . 
lose  something  of  their  beauty  by  being 
planted  alongside  other  varieties  that  un¬ 
questionably  are  of  choicer  type  ;  and,  yet, 

I  do  not  want  to  banish  the  humble 
Chinas  altogether  from  the  garden.  It 
seems  to  me,  weighing  the  congruity  and 
suitability  of  things,  that  these  good  old 
China  Roses,  if  they  are  to  be  planted  in 
the  Rose  garden,  must  be  only  at  the  out¬ 
skirts.  A  better  way,  I  think,  is  to  use 
them  in  the  borders,  and  at  odd  corners, 
and  it  is  thus  used  that  this  combination 
with  Lavender  can  so  charmingly  be 
achieved.  But  if  the  China  Roses  are 
thus  distributed  in  the  garden  they  need 
not  on  that  account  be  given  poor, 
wretched  soil.  If  they  are  grown  they  are 
worth  growing  well,  and  grandly  do  they 
repav  generous  treatment.  I  look  upon 
them  as  ordinary  plants  for  the  mixed  bor¬ 
der  that  yield  grand  masses  of  pink 
flowers  from  early  summer,  and  then 
again  at  intervals  until  late  autumn. 


I 

do  not  know  anything  until  the  Holly¬ 
hocks  blossom  that  gives  so  good  a  mass 
of  pink  (I  say  pink  because  this  is  my  fa¬ 
vourite  tint,  and  I  grow  no  other),  and  on 
that  score  I  look  upon  them  as  invalu¬ 
able.  And  for  another  reason  too,  and 
one  well  worth  due  consideration — during 
the  winter  season,  as  they  maintain  their 
full  growth  they  are  of  real  service  in 
taking  away  the  bare  dwarfness  that  too 
often  characterises  these  borders  from  au¬ 
tumn  to  spring.  For  this  reason  alone  I 
look  upon  them  as  capital  subjects  for  the 
mixed  borders,  but  they  must  not  be 
smothered  with  rampant  perennials  of  tall 
and  encroaching  growth  at  too  close  quar¬ 
ters.  I  have  said,  “or  plant  it  in  odd  cor¬ 
ners,”  that  I  look  upon  that  as  regarding 
it  as  an  ordinary  flowering  shrub  ;  and,  as 
such,  it  is  quite  "necessary  to  grow  it  to  the 
utmost  of  its  capacity:  in  other  words, 
again,  it  must  have  generous  treatment  if 
it  is  to  do  its  best.  A  really  capital  and 
telling  position  for  these  Roses  is  at  the 
back  of  a  kitchen  garden  border.  Here 
they  are  charming,  and  in  beautiful  con¬ 
gruity  amid  the  old-fashioned  flowers. 
Diervillas. 

•  Nowadays,  we  are  no  longer  supposed 
to  talk  of  "Weigel  as ;  we  ought,  so- 


powers  that  be  tell  us,  to  know  them  as- 
Diervilla  florida.  Among  the  darker  and 
most  brilliant  coloured  varieties  none 
quite  compares  with  the  beautiful  Eva 
Rathke.  I  mention  this  shrub  to-day  be¬ 
cause  cuttings  put  in  at  the  present  time 
in  soil  that  is  sufficiently  sandy,  and  re¬ 
ceiving  careful  attention  root  more 
quickly  than  if  left  until  later.  The 
Weigela,  or  Diervilla,  if  I  must,  hails 
from  China,  and  was  introduced  into  this 
country  between  1840  and  1850.  It 
flowers  so  profusely,  and  has  such  real 
beauty  to  commend  it,  that  it  must  prove 
an  addition  to  every  garden,  especially  as 
it  can  be  used  in  front  of,  and  partially 
overhung  by  taller  trees.  There  are  not 
a  great  number  of  flowering  shrubs  bear¬ 
ing  bright  crimson  blossom,  so  that  this 
D.  Eva  Rathke  has  an  especial  value. 
.There  are  other  shades  of  colour,  of  course, 
ranging  through  pink  and  crimson  to 
pure  white. 

The  Yellow  Fumitory. 

There  is  a  small  unimportant  flower 
that  is  extremely  useful  in  every  garden. 

I  mean  Corydalis  lutea,  sometimes  known 
as  Fumitory,  and  among  village  folk  as 
■Pigs’  Feet.”  It  is  an  all-round  good 
thing;  its  foliage  is  not  so  many  degrees 
coarser  than  a  .Maidenhair  Fern ;  its  yel¬ 
low  flowers  are  borne  with  great  pro¬ 
fusion,  and  have  a  dainty  beauty  all  their 
own,  and,  lastly,  the  plant  will  grow  any¬ 
where— -on  old  walls,  between  stones,  in 
gravel  round  about  the  house  walls,  in 
positions  in  the  rock  garden  where  no 
other  plant  can  survive,  and  even  on  the 
rubbish  heap,  if  it  gets  a  chance  of  root¬ 
ing.  That  a  plant  so  plentifully  endued 
with  roots  can  flourish  even  on  a  brick 
wall  is  a  never-ending  wonder  to  me,  but 
so  it  will,  and  it  would  seem  that  wher¬ 
ever  a  seed  can  establish  itself  there  a 
plant  can  survive,  and  as  to  flowering,  it 
seems  to  produce  blossom  without  inter¬ 
mission  for  months.  I  do  not  much  care 
for  the  spring  flowering  varieties  bearing 
purple  blossoms,  C.  bulbosa  and  C. 
Scoulerii ;  they  are  not  clear  coloured 
enough  to  please  me,  but  the  white  C. 
angustifolia  is  charming  in  the  spring¬ 
time,  while  the  large-flowered  yellow  C. 
nobilis  and  the  newer  C.  thalictrifolia  are 
really  useful  as  well  as  beautiful,  and  I 
have  seen  C.  nobilis  grown  as  a  pot  plant 
that  proved  very  successful  in  a  cold 
house. 

F.  Norfolk. 
- - 


The  winning  bouquet  of  wild  flowers  in 
a  competition  recently  held  at  Wigton, 
comprised  218  distinct  varieties,  all 
gathered  within  a  week. 
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Carnations. 

+++ 

By  the  middle  of  July  all  lovers  of  Mal- 
maisons  will  be  busy  layering  their  plants 
for  another  year.  Before  commencing 
operations  all  the  plants  should  be  gone 
over  and  as  many  of  the  best  as  are  re¬ 
quired,  picked  out  for  potting  into  9  in. 
pots. 

A  frame  with  a  good  depth  of  soil 
should  be  got  ready.  It  is  best  to  have 
the  plants  cleaned  of  any.  weak  useless 
grass,  and  also  the  bottom  leaves  on  the 
shoots  that  are  left  should  be  removed.  If 
the  plants  are  only  one  year  old  they  can 
be  planted  in  the  frame  in  a  upright  posi¬ 
tion,  and  the  shoots  layered  all  round  the 
plant,  but  if  the  plants  are  two  or  three 
years  old  ‘hey  ought  to  be  laid  on  their 
sides  and  layered.  In  layering,  a  sharp 
knife  should  be  used.  Cut  each  shoot 
half  way  through  a  little  below  the  third 
joint  from  the  top,  and  then  pass  the 
knife  upwards  for  about  an  inch.  The 
layer  is  then  bent  down  and  fixed  in  posi¬ 
tion  with  a  peg  or  piece  of  Bracken  Fern, 
taking  care  to  have  the  tongue  separated 
from  the  shoot.  A  handful  of  loam,  leaf 
mould  and  sand,  should  then  be  placed 
round  each  shoot,  and  the  whole  well 
watered.  A  slight  shading  should  be 
given  them  and  the  frame  kept  fairly  close 
for  a  week  or  so.  A  slight  dew  over  with 
the  syringe  on  the  afternoons  of  very  hot 
days  will  be  beneficial,  but  on  no  account 
should  the  frame  be  kept  in  a  damp, 
humid  condition,  or  disease  will  soon 
make  its  appearance. 

In  about  six  or  seven  weeks’  time  the 
layers  will  be  rooted.  A  week  before 
commencing  to  pot  them,  go  over  them 
all  and  sever  the  layers  from  the  parent 
plants  with  a  knife.  The  layers  are  best 
potted  singly  in  three  inch  pots  in  a  com¬ 
post  of  good  rich  loam,  leaf  mould,  and 
wood  ashes.  After  potting,  place  the 
plants  in  a  cold  frame  with  an  ash 
bottom,  and  shade  and  keep  fairly  close 
for  a  day  or  two  until  root  action  has  com¬ 
menced,  then  give  all  the  light  and  air 
possible. 

In  the  beginning  of  winter  remove  them 
to  a  dry,  airy  house  where  frost  can  be 
excluded,  and  place  them  as  near  the 
glass  as  possible.  Keep  them  on  the  dry 
side,  and  when  watering  is  necessary,  it 
should  be  kept  off  the  foliage  as  much  as 
possible. 

About  the  end  of  January  they  will  be 
ready  for  shifting  into  their  flowering 
pots,  namely,  six-inch  pots.  A  compost 
consisting  of  three  parts  loam,  one  part 
leaf  soil,  with  a  sprinkling  of  wood  ashes, 
soot,  and  a  little  of  some  good  fertilizer 
will  answer.  After  potting,  a  neat  stake 
should  be  put  to  each  plant,  and  any  that 
are  leggy  should  be  immediately  tied  to 
the  stake.  They  will  need  very  little 
water  for  a  time,  but  when  they  are  in 
full  growth  frequent  waterings  will  be  re¬ 
quired,  and  soot  water  two  or  three  times 
weekly  will  be  found  beneficial.  When 
the  buds  begin  to  show  colour,  a  heavy- 
shading  should  be  given  them,  or  else 
the  blooms  will  soon  lose  colour  if  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  strong  rays  of  the  sun. 

I  need  scarcely  add  that  plentv  n{  air. 


strict  attention  to  watering,  and  slightly 
fumigating  the  house  if  greenfly  make  its 
appearance,  are  essential  if  one  wishes 
to  be  successful  in  the  culture  of  this 
lovely  flower. 

Kaffir. 

- *+> - 

Sweet  Pea  Elsie  Herbert. 

The  general  aspect  of  this  variety  is 
very  pale,  the  whole  flower  being  blush- 
white,  deepening  to  pink  at  the  edges,. 
It  has  the  wavy  standard  and  other 
characteristics  of  Countess  Spencer. 
Award  of  merit  to  Mr.  C.  W.  Breadmore 
by  the  National  Sweet  Pea  Society  on  the 
1 6th  July. 

Sweet  Pea  St.  George. 

Last  year  a  Sweet  Pea  appeared  in  pub¬ 
lic  under  the  name  of  Queen  of  Spain. 
This  had  an  orange-scarlet  standard 
and  paler  rosy  wings.  It  would  appear 
that  the  name  Queen  of  Spain  had  been 
appropriated  by  another,  and  this  has 
now  been  named  St.  George  by  Messrs. 
Hurst  and  Son,  who  received  an  award  of 
merit  for  it  from  the  National  Sweet  Pea 
Society  on  July  16th. 


-  Q.  W.  - 

Prize  Competitions. 

GENERAL  CONDITIONS. — Competitors  must 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular 
paid  contributors  to  THE  GARDENING 
WORLD  or  other  gardening  journals  are  de¬ 
barred  from  entering,  but  occasional  con¬ 
tributors  may  compete.  The  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  competitor  must  appear  on  each 
article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right 
to  reproduce,  in  any  way!  any  article  or  photo¬ 
graph  sent  for  competition.  The  conditions 
applying  to  each  competition  should  be  care¬ 
fully  read. 

WEEKLY 

PRIZES. 

A  PRIZE  OFTEN  SHILLINGS  will  be  given 
for  the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  para¬ 
graph  or  article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but 
value  rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in 
making  fae  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Oom- 
petitLn,”  and  post  not  later  than  the  Monday  - 
folk  wing  date  of  issue.  Entries  received  later 
thm  Tuesday  (first  post)  will  be  left  over  until 
the  following  week. 

Two  prizes  of  2s.  6d.  will  be  awarded  each 
week  for  the  two  best  letters,  not  exceeding 
150  words,  on  any  interesting  gardening  sub¬ 
ject. 

RESULTS  OF 
LAST  WEEK’S 
COMPETITIONS. 

Some  of  the  best  papers  in  this  competition 
are  too  long,  and  we  desire  readers  to  keep 
within  a  column. 

The  prize  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “  Joseph  Floyd  ”  for  the  article 
on  u  Budding  Roses,”  page  514. 


Daffodils  for  Pots. 

♦+4 

These  beautiful  flowers  are  well  suited 
to  the  wants  of  amateur  gardeners  who  have 
very  little  glass,  for  they  succeed  admir¬ 
ably  without  artificial  heat,  and  only  need 
the  protection  of  a  glass  frame  or  cold 
house  in  order  to  flower  them  to  perfection. 
As  they  blossom  at  an  early  period  of  the 
year  the  protection  of  a  glass  roof  will 
advance  that  period  considerably.  Con¬ 
sequently,  if  potted  early,  and  if  both  the 
earliest  and  latest  varieties  are  grown 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  having  these  de¬ 
lightful  and  elegant  flowers  for  mam- 
weeks  in  succession. 

The  best  plan  is  to  procure  the  desired 
quantity  of  bulbs  about  the  first  week  in 
October.  Then  mix  up  some  good  de¬ 
cayed  turfy  loam,  sand,  and  rotten 
manure,  and  pot  them  at  once,  in  from 
five  to  seven  inch  pots,  according  to  the 
number  of  bulbs  it  is  desired  to  have  in 
each.  After  pottmg,  they  are  set  on  a 
border  of  hard  coal  ashes,  then  covered 
completely  over  with  the  same  material 
to  a  depth  of  about  three  inches  above  the 
pots.  They  are  allowed  to  remain  until 
the  tops  push  through  the  ashes,  which 
varies  as  to  date,  according  to  whether 
they  are  early  or  late  varieties.  The  pots 
are  then  washed,  and  they  are  set  in  cool 
houses,  where  they  come  on  sturdily,  and 
^never  fail  to  give  excellent  returns  for  the 
labour  bestowed  on  them. 

The  following  varieties  are  sure  to 
please:  Early  Double  Roman,  Grand 
Monarque,  Soleil  d’Or,  States  General. 
Paper  White  (early),  Poet’s  or  Pheasant's 
Eye.  Daffodils,  single  or  double,  are  es¬ 
pecially  useful,  and  if  required  for  cutting 
they  may  be  grown  most  successfully  in 
boxes  about  18  inches  long,  by  a  foot 
wide,  and  6  inches  deep.  These  will  hold 
about  fifty  Daffodils,  as  the  bulbs  are 
smaller  than  the  Narcissus,  and  they 
flower  splendidly  under  glass  in  the  early 
part  of  March.  F.  Howes. 

- - 

Dictamnus. 

This  is  not  so  often  met  with  in  our 
gardens  as  its  merits  deserve,  growing,  as. 
it  does,  in  any  good  garden  soil,  and  after 
once  established,  difficult  to  lose.  The 
white  form  is  most  serviceable  for  cutting, 
and  very  sweet,  while  the  lilac  or  pale 
purple  comes  in  useful  as  a  border  plant. 
It  is  best  increased  by  seed,  which  it 
freely  yields  if  the  old  flower  spikes  are 
left  intact.  Dittamy  is  still  another 
name  for  it,  and  Fraxinella,  too,  this, 
Johnson’s  dictionary  says,  is  because  the 
leaves  resemble  the  Ash.  The  burning 
bush  is  sometimes  applied  to  this  plant, 
the  stems  being  covered  with  a  resinous 
exudation,  which  burns  very  freely  when 
a  light  is  put  to  it,  especially  in  the  night. 

Bicton,  Devon.  ’  J.  Mayne. 

- ♦++ - 

The  Strand  Garden. 

The  acre  of  land  in  the  Strand,  which 
the  London  County  Council  have  been 
trying  to  let  for  building  purposes,  has 
been  recently  visited  by  a  botanist,  who 
said  he  found  sixty  different  kinds  of 
plants  growing  on  this  piece  of  waste 
ground. 
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Saxifj-aga  lingulata. 


[. Maclaren  and  Sons. 


A  Handsome  Alpine. 


The  section  of  Saxifragas  characterised 
bv  having  their  leaves  in  rosettes  pro¬ 
duce  several  very  handsome  subjects  for 
the  rock  garden,  or  even  for  pots  in  cool 
houses.  S.  longifolia  is  considered  the 
queen  of  Saxifragas  by  those  who  delight 
in  scarce  and  handsome  alpines.  There 
are,  however,  several  others  which  are 
quite  indispensable  to  any  good  collec¬ 
tion  of  this  class  of  plants.' 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  a 
small  clump  in  a  pot  of  a  species  that 
must  take  rank  amongst  the  best,  and 
not  very  far  behind  S.  longifolia,  particu¬ 
larly  if  we  take  into  consideration  the 
varieties  of  this  species  which  are  some¬ 
times  grown  to  great  perfection.  The 
illustration  shows  a  considerable  number 
of  relatively  small  rosettes,  but  if  these 
are  separated  and  grown  to  full  size 
singlv,  thev  make  growth  which  is  quite 
surprising  to  those  who  have  not  tried  this 
method  of  cultivation. 

Some  of  these  varieties  to  which  we 
refer  are  S.l.  lantoscana  and  S.l.  lanto- 
scana  superba.  If  these  crowns  are  pot¬ 
ted  in  thumb  pots,  and  then  shifted  into 
6o-size  pots  and  afterwards  into  32-size 
pots,  they  will  completely  cover  the  sur¬ 
face  with  splendid  rosettes  of  leaves  be¬ 
fore  the  plant  reaches  the  flowering  state. 
Of  course,  after  these  have  flowered  they 
die,  as  in  the  case  of  all  others  produc- 


(Saxifraga  lingulata.) 

ing  these  rosettes,  but  as  the  latter  are 
produced  freely  there  is  never  any  lack 
of  material  for  growing  on  a  supply  for 
this  method  of  culture. 

S.  lingulata  produces  a  long  branching 
panicle  or  raceme  of  cymes  of  white 
flowers  with  red  spots  in  three  lines  at 
the  base  of  the  petals.  The  leaves  are 
spathulate,  and  being  of  the  crustaceous 
tvpe  they  are  furnished  with  a  line  of 
white  spots  or  pores  along  either  margin, 
and  this  increases  their  handsome  ap¬ 
pearance  considerably,  especially  if  the 
leaves  are  grown  to  some  size.  Those 
who  desire  the  flower  stem  to  stand  up 
straight  can  put  a  neat  stake  to  it,  but 
the  picture  shows  a  plant  that  is  quite 
gracefully  grown  in  the  natural  manner 
without  any  staking.  Neither  had  it  re¬ 
ceived  special  treatment  to  get  large 
specimens  of  flowering  size.  Indeed,  only 
one  rosette  had  attained  a  size  sufficiently 
large  to  flower  in  the  60-size  pot  which 
we  had  photographed  in  the  Alpine  House 
at  Kew  at  the  end  of  May. 

Saxifragas  of  this  class  delight  in  a 
well-drained  and  gritty  soil.  It  need  not 
necessarily  be  poor,  for,  in  fact,  plants 
of  this  class  make  the  best  growth  if  the 
soil  is  inclined  to  be  rich,  although  well- 
drained  and  porous  by  reason  of  the 
sand  or  stones  in  it.  Some  lime  rubble 
mixed  with  the  soil  would  be  advan¬ 


tageous  for  the  planting  of  all  this  class 
of  Saxifragas  on  the  rocker}7.  They  are 
not  suited  for  the  border,  although  they 
can  be  grown  there.  In  an  ordinary  bor¬ 
der  they  would  be  too  liable  to  get  over¬ 
grown  and  shaded  with  ranker  plants. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  are  better  to  be 
somewhat  elevated  to  keep  the  foliage 
clean  and  avoid  their  being  splashed  with 
the  soil  during  heavy  rains  in  level  bor¬ 
ders.  In  pots  they  are  of  the  easiest  cul¬ 
tivation,  as  a  compost  may  be  made  up 
consisting  largely  of  mellow  fibrous  loam 
with  a  fourth  part  of  leaf-mould  and 
plenty  of  sand  to  make  the  soil  gritty. 
They  may  be  kept  in  cold  frames  dur¬ 
ing  winter,  and  stood  out  on  a  bed  of 
ashes  in  summer  when  grown  in  pots. 
Plants  so  treated  can  be  utilised  for  a 
variety  of  purposes  in  a  cool  house  dur¬ 
ing  May  and  June  when  in  bloom. 

- - 

Decorated 
—  Walls. 


Some  Plants  which  may  be 
Used  to  Beautify  Walls. 


There  is  an  impression  abroad  that  no¬ 
thing  but  F erns  will  grow  on  walls ;  this 
is  quite  a  mistaken  idea.  On  our  walls 
certainly  Ferns  do  grow,  where  planted, 
the  lesser  Maidenhair,  the  Wall  Rue,  and 
the  Polypody;  but  what  really  makes 
walls'  beautiful  are  Stonecrops.  I  have 
three  yellow  ones,  the  common  one,  one 
I  brought  from  among  the  cobble  stones 
m  the  stable  yard  at  Versailles,  and  one 
with  piettv  foliage  with  flower  stems 
about  nine  inches  high.  Then  I  have 
three  white  ones,  two  from  the  walls  in 
Savoie,  and  one,  very  dwarf,  from  the 
coast  of  Ayrshire.  There  are  also  two 
moss-like  in  foliage,  one  turning  red,  the 
other  always  pale  green,  and  both  with 
white  flowers ;  but  they  spring  up  quite 
pink  before  they  flower.  These  all  grow 
well  on  a  wall  in  hot  or  rainy  weather, 
and  when  in  flower  are  very  ornamental. 
Cheddar  pinks  grow  from  seed  on  our 
walls,  and  Woolly  Thyme  and  Wild 
Thyme.  A  little  soil  on  the  top  of  the 
wall  or  in  the  holes  between  the  stones  is 
all  that  is  required  to  grow  these  things. 
Draba  aizoides,  too,  grows  from  seed 
into  fine  mats.  Toadflax  is  useful  in 
making  its  way  into  very  firm  walls,  and 
will  not  be  denied  roothold,  quite  drap¬ 
ing  the  sides  of  walls.  Many  other  things 
would  grow  on  walls  with  very  little 
trouble,  if  they  do  not  happen  to  look  on 
to  a  high  road  where  they  become  tempt¬ 
ing  to  passers-by.  It  is  a  good  plan  when 
plants  are  crowding  each  other  in  the 
garden  to  give  those  that  can  be  spared 
a  chance  to  decorate  the  walls,  and  new 
and  beautiful  effects  can  be  gained,  and 
become  a  source  of  increasing  interest  to 
all  who  admire  a  lovelv  wall. 

M.  V.  B. 

- f++ - 

What  is  a  Weed? 

Dirt  has  been  described  as  t-  matter  out 
of  place.”  In  like  manner,  says  a  writer 
in  a  contemporary,  I  think  a  weed  may  be 
well  described  as  a  plant  out  of  place. 
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PRIZE  LETTER  COMPETITION. 


Readers  are  invited  to  contribute  to  this 
column  short  letters  discussing  any  gar¬ 
dening  subject. 

Letters  should  not  exceed  150  words  each 


in  length,  and  must  be  written  on  one 
side  of  the  fafer  only . 

T wo  Prizes  of  2s.  6d.  each  will  be 
awarded  each  week  for  the  two  Letters 
which  the  Editor  considers  to  be  the  best. 


Ants  in  Gardens. 

Many  gardeners  find  ants  most  trouble¬ 
some  in  houses,  frames,  and  gardens.  I 
have  been  most  successful  in  getting  rid 
of  them  by  the  following  simple  plan : 
Wherever  I  find  a  nest  I  turn  it  over  till 
I  see  the  ants  running  in  all  directions, 
then  I  sprinkle  some  ground  rice  about, 
and  if  any  are  to  be  seen  next  day 
sprinkle  some  more  rice,  .and  they  will 
all  disappear ;  they  are  very  fond 
of  it,  and  eat  it  readily.  It  is 
said  to  swell  and  kill  them,  al¬ 
though  I  must  say  I  have  never  found 
the  dead  ones.  As  ants  are  cannibals, 
they  no  doubt  eat  their  dead  companions. 


quite  as  fine  as  those  1  had  seen  in  the 
conservatory.  The  flower  lasted  until  a 
few  days  ago.  It  is  the  first  time  this 
plant  has  blossomed,  and  it  is  the  more 
remarkable  as  the  winter  has  been  un¬ 
usually  severe,  snow  having  fallen  at 
Christmas  time,  followed  later  by  three 
severe  frosts. 

Ireland.  J.  L.  P. 


An  easily-made  Layering'  Pin. 

The  propagation  of  Carnations  by 
layering  will  be  somewhat  belated  this 
year,  owing  to  the  backward  condition  of 
the  parent  plants,  but  the  enthusiast 
should  be  preparing  for  this  important 


An  easily  made  Layering-f>in. 


What  becomes  of  the  last  one  ?  They 
certainly  disappear,  and  ground  rice  is 
not  injurious  in  any  way  to  plant  life  like 
so  many  insect  destroyers. 

Amateur  Lady  Gardener. 


How  to  have  Red  Currants  at  Christ¬ 
mas. 

Select  a  good  tree  of  Red  Currants  now, 
trim  the  tree  into  a  nice  shape,  and  take 
one  or  two  good  covering  mats,  such  as 
are  used  to  cover  frames  in  winter.  If  a 
small  tree  one  will  be  enough.  Wrap  the 
mat  round  the  trees  so  as  to  exclude  all 
the  daylight,  and  tie  the  same  securely. 
I  have  picked  Currants  treated  in  the 
above  way  plump  and  of  good  colour  at 
Christmas. 


operation.  Chief  amongst  the  requisites 
for  increasing  these  lovely  flowers  are  the 
pegs,  known  as  layering  pins,  and  a 
cheap  and  satisfactory  article  can  readily 
be  made  by  any  handy  amateur-  in  the 
following  simple  manner.  Galvanized 
iron  wire,  cut  into  ten-inch  lengths,  can 
easily  be  bent  as  shown  in  the  illustra¬ 
tion,  and  will  be  found  to  answer  the  pur¬ 
pose  admirably,  and,  being  imperishable, 
the  initial  outlay  is  the  only  one.  To  the 
loop  at  the  top  end  may  be  attached  a 
label,  bearing  the  name  of  the  variety, 
with  the  date  of  layering,  to  serve  as  a 
guide  when  severing  from  the  parent 
plant. 

Geo.  A.  Fisher. 

Enfield,  N. 


Bird’s- 


Foot 


Violet 

- - 

(Viola  pedata.) 


One  of  the  neatest  and  prettiest  of  the 
Violets  is  the  North  American  Viola 
pedata  and  its  variety  V.p.  bicolor.  The 
flowers  of  the  ordinary  form  here  repre¬ 
sented  are  of  a  bright  mauve  when  they 
expand,  fading  to  a  lavender,  and  pro¬ 
duced  in  great  numbers  during  Lhe  latter 
half  of  May,  like  this  one  photographed 
in  the  Alpine  House  at  Kew.  The  flower 
stalks'  are  3  in.  long,  each  bearing  a 
single  bloom.  The  leaves  arise  from  the 
soil  and  are  made  up  of  five  to  nine 
finger-like  lobes,  hence  the  name  of 
Bird’s-foot  Violet  sometimes  applied  to 
this  neat  and  pretty  species. 

It  is  perfectly  hardy-grown  as  a  rock 
plant  if  a  position  is  selected  where  it 
will  be  fairly  cool  and  moist  in  summer 
and  on  the  dry  side  in  winter.  This,  of 
course,  is  easily  secured  on  a  rockery 
where  there  need  not  be  any  stagnant 
moisture.  It  will  thrive  in  a  soil  consist¬ 
ing  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  sand.  When 
grown  in  pots  for  the  decoration  of  any 
cool  house  in  spring  the  compost  may 
consist  of  two  parts  of  fibrous  loam,  one 
part  leaf-mould,  and  a  fourth  part  of 
sand.  The  pots  or  shallow  pans  should 
be  well  drained,  so  that  superfluous  me  is- 
ture  may  readily  pass  away.  After  flower¬ 
ing  is  over  water  should  be  given  so  as 
to  keep  the  foliage  green  and  healthy  as 
long  as  possible,  for  by  that  means  good 
crowns  will  be  built  up  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  flowers  another  year. 

- f+4 - 

Miitonia  vexillaria,  Lambeau’s  var. 

The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  of  large 
size  and  rich  rose,  with  a  triangular  white 
blotch  at  the  base  of  the  lip  marked  with 
red  lines.  Award  of  Merit  by- the  R.H.S. 
on  July  23rd,  when  shown-  by  M.  Lam- 
beau,  Brussels. 


Chas.  Bendall. 


Transplanting  Perennials  and  Bien¬ 
nials. 

In  hot  dry  weather  these  seedlings  are 
apt  to  flag,  and,  if  watered  after  plant¬ 
ing,  to  scorch  when  the  sun  gets  up.  The 
plan  I  adopt  is  this :  Keep  handy  a  bucket 
of  damp  sandy  loam,  fairly  rich.  A  little 
of  this  damp  mixture  beneath  the  root  of 
each  little  plant  effectually  supplies  the 
necessary  moisture  in  the  most  helpful 
manner.  The  tender  roots  take  to  it  at 
once,  and  grow  straight  on  without  being 
backened  in  any  way  by  their  shift.  The 
compost  should  contain  6  parts  sand,  3 
loam,  and  1  manure  (leaf  mould  pre¬ 
ferred). 

O.  P.  Merrifield. 


Dracaenas  in  Bloom. 

Coming  through  Hampshire  on  my  way 
home  from  the  Continent  about  six  weeks 
ago  I  was  shown  with  great  pride  a  couple 
of  fine  Dracaenas  in  full  blossom  in  a  con¬ 
servatory.  My  pride  was  proportionately 
great  when  on  arriving  at  my  home. in  the 
south-west  of  Ireland  I  found  that  in  our 
garden  a  Dracaena  which  has  been  out 
of  doors  for  years  was  producing  blossom 


Bird’s-foot  Violet  (Viola  pedata).  [. Maclaren  and  Sons. 
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The  Japan  Lily 

(Lilium  japonicum.) 

-  _  _  _ _  ■  S 


Delphinium  Mrs.  G.  Ferguson. 

The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  very 
arge,  double,  creamy  white,  and  pro¬ 
duced  in  a  dense  spike.  Award  of  Merit 
';>y  the  R.H.S.  on  July  23rd,  when  shown 
5y  Q.  Ferguson,  Esq.  (gardener  Mr.  F. 
.vV.  Smith),  The  Hollies,  Weybridge. 

dose  Hugo  Roller. 

The  flowers  of  this  new  Tea  Rose  are 
)f  medium-to  large  size,  deep  crimson-red 
m  the  outer  recurved  petals,  with  a 
reamy  white,  conical  and  firm  centre, 
t  is  very  distinct  and  handsome.  Award 
.f  Merit  by  the  R.H.S.  on  23rd  July, 
,-hen  shown  by  Messrs.  William  Paul  and 
ion,  Waltham  Cross. 


Dahlias  For 

_  Exhibition. 

Bl : 


A  LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sir, — In  a  recent  article  on  “Dahlias’ 
or  Exhibition  ”  the  writer  makes  several 
tatements  which  I  think  are  ojien  to  cri- 
icism.  In  the  first  place,  he  says  that 
uttings  taken  in  the  spring  often  come 
00  late  unless  wanted  for  September 
hows.  I  say  that  is  wrong.  The  majority 
if  trade  growers  cut  their  show  blooms 
rom  plants  grown  from  cuttings  struck  in 
he  spring.  Of  course  it  depends  chiefly  on 
vhat  sort  of  a  plant  you  make  of  your 
utting  before  it  is  planted  out.  If  you 
trike  it  in  a  thumb  pot  and  keep  it  so  un- 
il  planted  out  I  will  not  answer  for  re¬ 
sults.  The  plan  which  is  generally  fol- 
owed  by  trade  exhibitors,  and  one  which 
;  have  followed  myself  for  years,  is  to 
ake  cuttings  off  about  the  end  of  Feb- 
uary,  striking  each,  cutting  singly  in 
humb  pots,  and  when  well  rooted  pot 
nto  large  sixty  pots,  and  then  when  estab- 
ished  in  these,  pot  into  5m.  pots,  gra- 
lually  hardening  them  off  at  the  same 
ime.  By  this  method  you  will  get  some 
jood  plants  ready  for  putting  out  at  the 
leginning  of  June.  For  years  I  have 
planted  my  Dahlias  out,  grown  by  this 
nethod,  in  the  first  week  of  June,  and 
I  lave  cut  and  shown  blooms  early  in  Au¬ 
gust,  and  have  taken  first  prizes  with 
them.  If  watered  well  and  planted  in 
some  good  stuff  they  will  not  suffer  much 
rom  making  “foliage  and  tubers  at  the 
same  time,”  as  mentioned.  I  hope  none 
of  your  readers  will  grow  their  pompons 
"in  the  poorest  soil  possible,”  as  the 
writer  advises;  that  is  going  a  little  too 
far.  Of  course  they  do  not  require  the 
I  rich  compost  or  the  feeding  the  other  sec¬ 
tions  want,  but  to  say  have  the  poorest 
soil  is  going  to  the  e'xtreme.  There  is  one 
other  matter  I  should  like  to  mention,  ana 
one  which  I  think  must  be  a  misprint, 
when  he  says  that  “the  colour  of  the 
Cactus  tribe  should  be  visible  six  weeks 
before  required.”  Surely  it  does  not  take 
six  weeks  for  a  Cactus  bloom  to  develop 
itself.  Why  I  always  thought  eight  to  ten 
days  ample  time,  especially  if  the  weather 
was  favourable.  Trusting  you  will  insert 
these  lines  in  your  next  issue,  I  must 
apologise  for  taking  up  so  much  space  in 
your  valuable  paper,  which  I  read  with  in¬ 
terest  every  week,  and  which  must  be  of 
great  benefit  to  all  who  take  an  interest 
in  gardening. 

Kingsley.  A.  Cox. 


In  most  gardens  where  the  above  is 
grown  it  is  named  Lilium  Krameri,  al¬ 
though  it  was  known  at  least  as  early 
as  1873  that  it  bore  a  close  resemblance 
to  the  plant  which  Thunberg  described 
under  the  name  of  L.  japonicum.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  description  would  also  indi¬ 
cate  that  this  is  the  ordinary  or  typical 
form  of  japonicum  as  seen  by  that  botan¬ 
ist  in  Japan,  and  who  described  it  as 
being  indigenous  to  that  country.  The 
plants  grow  about  2  ft.  high,  and  pro¬ 
duce  widely  expanded,  drooping,  rather 
one-sided,  and  soft  pink  flowers.  They 
are  also  sweetly  scented,  though  not  so 
disagreeably  powerful  as  in  the  case  of 
L.  auratum  or  L.  pyrenaicum. 

It  may  be  grown  under  the  same  con¬ 
ditions  as  L.  croceum,  L.  tigrinum,  and 
other  garden  species  of  those  classes. 


While  Lilies  are  making  their  growth 
they  delight  in  a  plentiful  supply  of  mois¬ 
ture,  but  at  the  same  time  they  require 
shelter  from  cold  east  winds,  and  also 
from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  in  bright, 
warm  summers.  This,  of  course,  can 
readily  be  effected  by  planting  the  bulbs 
amongst  shrubs  where  the  ground  will 
be  kept  shaded  and  cool.  A  bed  or 
plantation  of  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  or 
some  of  the  American  peat-loving  plants 
should  be  selected,  as  it  holds  the  mois¬ 
ture  better  than  soils  of  the  nature  of 
clay,  which  become  very  hard  in  sum¬ 
mer,  and  prove  unsuitable  for  Lilies.  It 
can  be  grown  with  equal  ease  in  pots, 
treated  in  much  the  same  way  as  the 
hardier  species  which  thrive  under  such 
conditions.  The  relation  of  heat  and 
moisture,  as  well  as  exposure  to  sunshine, 
can  then  be  regulated  to  a  nicety. 
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potting,  soils,  propagation,  pests,  and 
other  work  which  concerns  the  grower  of 
these  commodities.  He  deals  with  suit¬ 
able  houses,  adaptability  of  land,  water 
supply,  manures,  etc.,  in  the  introduc¬ 


tion.  These  books  are  sold  by  Messrs. 
Greening  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  for  6cL 
each  in  limp,  linen  covers,  and  will  prove 
useful  to  those  cultivators  for  whom  they 
are  intended. 


Cafqatiops  at  Westnpiqster. 


^  Annual  Show  of  the 

National  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society. 
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“TsacUcal  $suU  Cuttwee”  aud 
"SUss  duUwee.” 

The  former  of  the  above  titles  is  a  book 
on  fruit  culture  written  by  Mr.  J.  White- 
head,  and  running  to  116  pp.  According 
to  this  writer  the  agricultural  returns  of 
Great  Britain  show  an  increase  of  thirty- 
four  thousand  acres  that  have  been  laid 
down  to  orchards  during  the  last  ten 
years,  and  eighteen  thousand  acres  have 
been  devoted  to  small  fruits  during  the 
same  period.  This  would  seem  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  cultivators  in  this  country  are 
finding  fruit  growing  for  market  a  profit¬ 
able  occupation.  The  illustrations  con¬ 
sist  of  drawings  intended  to  show  how  to 
prune  and  plant  fruit  trees  for  cultiva¬ 
tion  in  the  open  and  also  upon  walls. 
The  author  also  dwells  upon  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  sorting  or  grading  Apples  into 
lots  of  different  quality,  as  those  which 
are  thus  sorted  fetch  higher  prices  for 
the  best  quality,  while  the  inferior  grades 
may  be  sold  for  what  they  will  fetch,  and 
yet  prove  more  remunerative  to  the 
grower  than  if  all  were  offered  for  sale 
in  mixture  just  as  they  were  gathered 
from  the  tree.  The  book  deals  with  new 
orchards  and  plantations,  the  renovation 
of  old  orchards,  including  Apples,  Pears, 
and  Plums,  together  with  bush  fruits  and 
soft  fruits,  such  as  the  Strawberry  and 
Raspberry.  A  chapter  on  marketing  and 
distribution  of  fruit  should  also  prove 
serviceable  to  the  grower  for  market. 

The  book  on  “  Glass  Culture”  is  written 
by  Mr.  James  Cheal,  and  consists  of 
1 12  pp.,  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of 
Tomatos,  Cucumbers,  Roses  and  Ferns, 
Chrysanthemums,  Carnations,  Mush¬ 
rooms,  Grapes,  and  other  subjects  for 
which  a  market  may  readily  be  obtained. 
The  author,  of  course,  deals  with  the 
various  practical  operations  required  in 


The  thirty-first  annual  show  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society 
(Southern  Section)  was  held  at  the  Horti¬ 
cultural  Hall,  Vincent  Square,  on  the 
24th  ult.  The  exhibits  being  the  products 
of  specialists  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
Carnation,  the  flowers  shown  were  of  the 
highest  order  of  merit  for  this  particular 
class.  The  show  was  especially,  of  course, 
for  the  exhibition  of  the  show  Carnation 
and  Picotee.  To  these  old  favourites  a 
more  recent  addition  has  been  made  in  the 
self-coloured  and  fancy  Carnations,  the 
result  of  the  work  of  Carnation  growers 
during  the  last  two  decades  or  so.  Beau¬ 
tiful  as  are  the  show  Carnation  and 
Picotee,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  seifs 
constitute  a  splendid  addition,  and  the 
British  public  admire  no  less  the  remark¬ 
able  forms  known  as  fancies,  and  which 
are  striped  and  marked  in  a  great  variety 
of  ways.  As  there  was  a  meeting  of  the 
R.H.S.  on  the  previous  day  many  of  the 
exhibitors  retained  their  positions,  and  the 
show  was  thus  greatly  augmented. 

In  the  class  for  dressed  flowers  prizes 
were  offered  for  eighteen  Carnation 
blooms,  namely,  bizarres  and  flakes.  The 
leading  award  was  carried  off  by  Martin 
R.  Smith,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Charles 
Blick),  The  Warren,  Hayes,  Kent.  All 
of  the  varieties  making  up  his  stand  were 
of  his  own  raising,  and  in  most  cases  they 
were  distinctly  larger  than  the  favourite 
old  varieties.  In  the  back  line  he  had 
Clarissima  (purple  flake),  Abbess  (purple 
bizarre),  Shamrock  (crimson  bizarre),  Sil¬ 
ver  Queen  (crimson  bizarre),  Lord 
Macaulay  (rose  flake),  and  Merrie  Lass 
(crimson  bizarre).  In  the  middle  line  he 
had  Zoedone  (purple  bizarre),  Emigrant 
(crimson  bizarre),  Phaeton  (deep  rose 
flake),  Algol  (crimson  bizarre),  Amyas 
Levd  (crimson  bizarre),  and  Isolde  (deep 
rose  flake).  In  the  front  line  he  had  Con- 
suelo  (scarlet  flake),  Norseman  (purple 
bizarre),  Fra  Diavolo  (crimson  bizarre), 
Zoedone,  Gay  Lady  (crimson  bizarre),  and 
Mine  Host  (scarlet  flake).  We  give  the 
descriptions  of  the  above,  as  they  have 
scarcely  yet  got  into  commercial  lists. 
The  second  prize  was  taken  by  Mr.  R. 
G.  Rudd,  King’s  Norton,  -who  had  fine 
blooms  of  Master  Fred,  Guardsman,  Mer¬ 
ton,  Mrs.  T.  Lord,  and  Gordon  Lewis. 
Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  came  in  third. 

For  a  stand  of  eighteen  seifs  Martin  R. 
Smith,  Esq.,  again  stood  highest,  showing 
splendid  and  attractive  blooms  of  Daffo¬ 
dil,  Ashantee,  Snowdrift,  Sir  Galahad, 
Mr.  H.  Parton,  W.  H.  Paton,  Lady  Lin¬ 
lithgow,  Much  The  Miller,  John  Pope  (a 
rich  dark  rose),  Bonnie  Dundee,  Fleur  de 
Lys,  Vesta,  and  Imogen.  There  were,  of 
course,  duplicates  of  some  of  the  above. 
Bonnie  Dundee  was  remarkable  for  its 
brilliant  scarlet  colour.  Mr.  R.  G.  Rudd 
was  secondhand  had  the  premier  yellow 
self  in  Daffodil  in  his  stand.  Mr.  C. 
Turner  was  third. 


For  eighteen  fancy  Carnations  Martin 
R.  Smith,  Esq.,  was  not  to  be  beaten. 
Most  of  the  fancies  were  yellow  or  buff 
grounds,  and  included  The  Skipper, 
.Linksman,  Sam  Weller,  Mrs.  A.  Thomp¬ 
son,  Bonnie  Buchanan,  Buboshes,  Man¬ 
darin,  Mohawk,  Tattycoram,  Seneca,  and 
Rayon  d'Or.  Most  of  the  above  were  re¬ 
markably  showy  flowers.  He  was  again 
followed  by  Mr.  R.  G.  Rudd  and  Mr.  C. 
Turner  in  this  order. 

For  eighteen  white  ground  Picotees 
Mr.  R.  G.  Rudd  led  the  way,  with  fine 
blooms  of  Cato,  Mrs.  Evelyn  Cartwright, 
fanny  Tate,  Lavinia,  Favourite,  Bru¬ 
nette,  Mrs.  Beswick,  and  other  favourites. 
Martin  R.  Smith  and  Mr.  C.  Turner  took 
the  remaining  prizes  in  this  order. 

In  the  competition  for  eighteen  yellow 
ground  Picotees  Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq., 
again  came  to  the  front  with  a  splendid 
lot  of  blooms,  including  Sunbeam,  Her 
Majesty,  Ace  of  Trumps,  Mrs.  W.  Heriot, 
, Leonora,  Mithra,  Lady  Gascoigne,  etc. 

There  were  numerous  classes  for  un¬ 
dressed  flowers,  and  for  eighteen  blooms 
of  seifs  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  Great  Bookham, 
Surrey,  took  the  tead.  He  had  grand 
blooms  of  Trojan,  Daffodil,  Miss  Wilmot 
(premier  self  in  the  show),  and  Apricot. 
He  was  followed  by  Mr.  R.  G.  Rudd,  Mr. 
C.  Turner,  and  Martin  R.  Smith,  the  two 
latter  being  equal  third. 

For  eighteen  fancy  Carnation  blooms 
Martin  R.  Smith  again  came  to  the  front 
with  many  fine  blooms,  some  of  which 
have  already  been  mentioned,  and  several 
fresh  ones.  Mr.  J.  Douglas  took  the 
second  place,  and  Mr.  R.  G.  Rudd  came 
in  third. 

Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq.,  had  the  best 
yellow  ground  Picotees,  showing  varieties 
of  his  own  raising.  He  was  followed  bv 
Mr.  R.  G.  Rudd. 

For  a  stand  of  twelve  seifs,  fancies  and 
yellow  grounds,  in  twelve  vases,  Martin 
R.  Smith  was  again  to  the  fore,  followed 
by  Mr.  J.  Douglas  and  Mr.  R.  G.  Rudd, 
in  this  order. 

There  were  numerous  other  classes  for 
dressed  and  undressed  flowers,  but  those 
we  have  already  given  include  many  of 
the  choicest  show  Carnations  and  Pico¬ 
tees.  Altogether  there  were  sixty-one 
classes. 

In  the  only  class  for  pot  plants  the 
leading  prize  was  taken  by  Martin  R. 
Smith,  with  a  splendid  group  including 
plants  of  Albatross,  Ensign,  Valhalla, 
Seamark,  Cyrus,  J.  H.  Fitt,  Countess 
Carrington,  etc.  The  second  prize  went 
to  Mr.  H.  Lakeman,  Thornton  Heath. 
Surrey. 

Miscellaneous. 

Amongst  the  groups  of  Carnations  not 
for  competition  was  a  fine  collection  of 
Malmaisons  and  border  Carnations  front 
Mr.  J.  Douglas.  Fine  Malmaisons  were 
Princess  of  Wales,  Calypso,  Lady  Rose, 
Thora,  Albion,  and  Soult.  Fine  border 
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arnations  were  Miss  Maud  Sullivan, 
trs.  Robert  Morton,  Cecilia,  Miss  Wil- 
iot,  Lady  Hermione,  and  Glowworm. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Dutton,  Bucks,  also  had  a 
roup  of  border  and  American  Carna- 
ons. 

Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Row-ledge,  Farnham, 
urrey,  staged  Enchantress,  Harry  Fenn, 


Lady  Bountiful,  and  other  American  Car¬ 
nations. 

Messrs.  William  Cutbush  and  Son, 
Highgate,  London,  had  an  extensive 
group  of  Malmaison  and  border  Carna¬ 
tions  set  up  in  three  half  pyramidal 
mounds,  all  connected  in  one  group  by 
Carnations  and  fine  foliaged  plants. 


[ Maclarcn  and  Sons. 

The  Round-leaved  Rest-harrow  (Ononis  rotundifolia). 


Primula 


(Primula  cockburniana.) 


The  leaves  of  this  new  species  are  some¬ 
what  similar  to  those  of  P.  cortusoides, 
and  the  habit  of  the  plant  is  similar  to 
that  of  P.  japonica  on  a  small  scale.  The 
flower  stems  rise  up  to  a  height  of  9  in. 
to  12  in.,  and  bear  about  three  whorls  of 
flowers  one  above  the  other.  The  corolla 
is  of  a  rich  orange  similar  to  the  rays  of 
the  orange  Hawkweed,  and  quite  unique 
amongst  Primulas  as  far  as  colour  is  con¬ 
cerned.  It  was  collected  in  Western 
China  by  Mr.  Wilson,  who  is  now  again 
in  China  collecting  for  the  New  York 
Botanic  Garden.  Our  photograph  was 
taken  in  the  Alpine  House  at  Kew  during 
the  fourth  week  of  May. 

It  is  too  early  yet  to  deal  upon  the  har¬ 
diness  of  this  species,  as  it  is  still  rare, 
and  most  of  the  plants  we  have  seen  have 
been  grown  in  cold  frames  or  cool  houses. 
The  stems  are  so  densely  mealy,  as  well 
as  the  outer  parts  of  the  flow'er,  that  they 
would  be  liable  to  get  damaged  in  the 
open  air  in  such  a  season  as  the  past  dur¬ 
ing  May  and  June.  It  may,  however,  prove 
quite  hardy  and  give  satisfactory'  results 
when  grown  upon  a  rockery.  Time  is 
necessary,  however,  for  experiments  to  be 
made  to  prove  its  hardiness. 

Like  most  other  Primulas,  it  will  grow' 
in  a  compost  of  equal  portions  of  good 
fibrous  loam  and  leaf-mould,  to  w'hich 
some  sand  is  added  to  ensure  free  drain¬ 
age.  While  making  its  growth  it  delights 
in  a  free  supply  of  moisture,  so  that  pots 
should  always  be  well  drained.  After  it 
has  passed  out  of  flower  water  should  still 
be  given  while  the  leaves  are  healthy  and 
green.  Most  Primulas  make  their  best 
growth  after  the  flowers  are  over,  in  pre¬ 
paration  for  next  season's  u'ork.  They 
should,  therefore,  be  w'ell  looked  after, 
although  they  cease  to  be  ornamental. 

- f+4 - 


THE  ROUND-LEAVED 

Hest  -  harrow. 


Two  or  three  species  of  Rest-harrow  are 
natives  to  this  country,  and  even  they 
have  pretty  flowers,  especially  the  upright 
habited  one,  when  it  flowers  profusely. 
Some  of  the  Continental  ones  have 
much  larger  flowers  than  ours,  and  are, 
therefore,  more  conspicuous  as  well  as 
being  pretty.  One  of  the  finest  of  these 
coming  under  our  notice  is  Ononis  ro¬ 
tundifolia,  of  which  the  accompanying  il¬ 
lustration  will  give  an  idea.  It  is  of  up¬ 
right  habit  of  growth,  but  rarely  much 
exceeding  12  in.  in  height.  It  com¬ 
mences  flowering  some  time  in  June,  and 
continues  to  bloom  most  of  the  summer. 
Each  stalk  bears  three  rose-coloured, 
pea-shaped  flow’ers,  so  that  a  well-fur¬ 
nished  plant  has  a  handsome  appearance. 
The  leaflets  are  roundish,  hence  the 
name.  They  make  a  beautiful  setting 
for  the  flowers,  being  broader  than  in 
most  other  species  of  Ononis. 
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It  is  by  no  means  particular  as  to  soil, 
provided  it  is  fairly  deep  and  well 
drained.  Most  plants  in  this  class  go 
down  rather  deeply,  so  that  a  soil  of  some 
depth  should  be  selected  for  it,  and  if 
well  drained,  little  else  will  be  necessary 
than  keeping  the  plant  free  from  weeds 
during  the  summer.  It  does  not  particu¬ 
larly  desire  a  rich  soil,  nor  does  it  re¬ 
quire  any  staking. 

Propagation  may  be  effected  by  seeds 
or  division  of  large  clumps,  this  being 
effected  in  spring.  Cuttings  of  half- 
ripened  wood  would  probably  root  readily 
in  a  cold  frame,  especially  if  covered  with 
a  hand-light  or  bell-glass  to  retain  the 
moisture  until  roots  are  emitted.  If  this 
is  done  at  once  the  young  plants  can  be 
potted  off  separately  when  rooted  in 
thumb  pots,  kept  in  cold  frames,  and 
planted  out  in  spring.  Owing  to  the 
dwarf  habit  of  the  plant,  it  is  exceedingly 
well  adapted  for  rockeries,  thriving  in 
situations  that  are  relatively  dry.  It 
should  be  inserted,  however,  in  pockets 
of  the  rockery  where  the  roots  can  pene¬ 
trate  deeply  to  be  beyond  the  influence 
of  drought  in  summer. 

- f+4 - 

Herbaceous  Borders. 

/  .  ■  - 

There  is  nothing  more  attractive  than 
a  properly  cultivated  herbaceous  border, 
as  it  can  be  made  to  supply  regular  quan¬ 
tities  of  flowers  nearly  all  the  year  round. 
A  herbaceous  border  requires  careful 
study  before  it  can  be  a  success,  and  not 
only  are  proper  preparations  and  plant¬ 
ing  required  at  first,  but  it  requires  con¬ 
tinual  attention  to  maintain  its  freshness 
and  brightness. 

To  be  thoroughly  effective,  a  her¬ 
baceous  border  ought  to  be  a  good  length 
and  breadth.  In  my  experience  the 
most  attractive  borders  I  have  come 
across  are  at  Innes  House  Gardens,  Elgin, 
N.B.,  where  they  measure  about  200 
yards  in  length  by  about  15  feet  wide, 
with  a  Rose  trellis  as  a  background. 
This  amount  of  ground  cannot  always  be 
secured,  but  one  should  always  avoid 
long,  narrow  borders.  Width  should  be 
judged  by  the  length  of  the  border.  In  dry 
localities  autumn  is  the  best  time  for  plant¬ 
ing,  but  in  cold,  wet  districts  it  should 
not  be  done  till  the  springtime.  Arrang¬ 
ing  a  herbaceous  border  must  be  left  to 
individual  taste.  Care  must  be  taken  to 
study  the  time  of  flowering,  so  that  there 
will  be  a  balance  of  bloom  all  over  the 
border  at  each  season.  Care  should  also 
be  taken  in  planting  early  spring  flowers 
to  see  that  they  are  not  all  in  the  front 
of  the  border.  The  beauty  of  borders 
will  be  longer  maintained  if  the  old 
flowers  are  picked  off.  Staking  and 
tying  should  be  done  early,  and  the  stakes 
ought  to  be  as  unobtrusive  as  possible. 

R.  King. 

Wish  aw. 
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A  Good  Way  of  Preserving  Fruit. 

A  very  good  way  of  preserving  fruit  is 
to  put  dry  whole  fruit  into  dry  bottles, 
but  with  no  sugar.  Put  the  bottle  in  the 
oven  until  the  fruit  looks  ready  to  burst. 
Have  a  kettle  of  boiling  water  ready. 
Cover  the  fruit  with  the  water  and  tie 
down  while  hot. 


The  Flower  Garden. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  everyone,  or  at 
least  every  housekeeper,  should  be  compelled 
by  law  to  keep  his  garden  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  Quite  near  to  my  own  domicile  there 
are  some  deplorable  samples  which  so  of¬ 
fend  my  sensitive  nerves  that  I  am  seriously 
thinking  of  covering  my  window  panes  with 
imitation  “stained  glass”  paper,  or  better 
still,  paint  them  over  entirely  and  rely  en¬ 
tirely  upon  artificial  light. 

When  1  gaze  upon  my  florally-decorated 
den,  and  compare  it  with  the  view  that  hits 
me  in  the  face,  as  it  were,  every  time  I  look 
out  of  the  window,  I  feel  a  trifle  sore.  But 
that  is  not  all.  'One  of  the  non-gardening 
folk  near  me  keeps  his  back  yard  as  a  play¬ 
ground  for  children  and  a  dog.  The  chil¬ 
dren  I  do  not  mind.  I  was  a  child  once 
myself.  Moreover,  they  are  in  bed  before 
I  .reach  home.  Thank  goodness  !  A  sigh  of 
relief  here,  Mr.  Printer.  But  that  dog  ! 

Sweet  Peas. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  my  Sweet 
Peas  are  just  getting  into  form  I  really 
think  I  should  emigrate.  Speaking  of 
Sweet  Peas,  it  is  needless  for  me  to  point 
out  that  it  was  not  I  who  won  the  Eckford 
and  Sutton  Cups  at  the  National  and  the 
Tower’s  Settle  Bowl  at  Ulverston.  I  know 
Mr.  Stevenson  very  well,  but  it  is  not  true 
that  I  refrained  from  showing  because  I 
wanted  to  give  Mr.  Stevenson  a  chance.  It 
certainly'  makes  me  feel  proud  to  think  that 
the  old  theory  respecting  the  southerners’ 
inability  to  grow  Sweet  Peas  has  been  upset, 
yet  I  cannot  help  a  sympathetic  feeling  for 
Mr.  Thos.  Jones,  whose  blooms,  though  very- 
strong,  were  not  in  tiptop  form. 

By  the  way,  there’s  a  new  Sweet  Pea 
grower  that  will  have  to  be  reckoned  with 
in  the  future.  My  old  acquaintance,  Mr. 
A  Basile,  oame  up  with  a  few  blooms  and 
won  first  in  every  class  in  which  he  com¬ 
peted,  including  the  Horace  Wright  Bowl. 
The  giants  of  the  past  and  present  will  need 
to  strain  every  nerve  if  they  mean  to  keep 
ahead  of  this  past  master  in  the  art  of  show¬ 
ing. 

I  observe  Mr.  G.  F.  Drayson  has  made 
some  comments  upon  the  newer  varieties, 
but,  personally,  I  am  always  chary  of  criti¬ 
cising  new  varieties  until  they  have  fairly 
got  into  their  stride.  The  first  crop  of 
blooms  is  rarely  reliable,  and  I  must  say 
this  season’s  batch  are  on  the  whole  a  some¬ 
what  doubtful  lot.  I  daresay  I  spent  more 
time  going  through  the  Reading  trials  than 
the  majority  of  visitors,  but  I  should  hardly 
like  to  give  my  views  of  any  1907  sort  until 
I  have  thoroughly  done  them  in  my  own 
garden.  I  might  just  point  out  that  those 
growers  who  did  not  .get  their  John  Ing- 
man,  Helen  Lewis  and  'Countess  Spencer 
from  a  reliable  source,  are  in  a  queer  street 
at  the  present  time.  A  goodly  number  were 
disqualified  at  the  National  for  showing  the 
plain  deep  rose  that  is  found  in  John  Ing- 
man  as  the  latter  variety.  Two  of  our  local 
men  were  debarred  from  entering  a  special 
local  class  because  one  had  no  true  Ingman 
and  the  other  no  true  Countess  Spencer. 

Respecting  the  trouble  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Dr-ayson,  I  regret  I  cannot  help  him.  I 
have  a  suspicion  that  the  disease  is  carried 
over  in  the  seed.  I  have  had  a  few  plants 
go  off  at  various  times,  but  this  year  I  have 
not  had  the  trouble,  and  I  fancy  that  the 


chalky  nature  of  my  soil  has  something  t 
do  with  it. 

Lime  is  essential  to  Sweet  Peas  and  drain 
age  must  be  .good.  It  is  quite  possible  tha 
overfeeding  or  eel  worm  is  at  the  bottor 
of  the  trouble.  Mr.  Drayson  should  sen. 
a  plant  to  an  expert  fungologist,  as  pract: 
cal  growers  rarely  are  capable  of  tellin 
one  how  to  deal  with  diseases  which  ente 
plants  by  way  of  the  roots.  But  enougl 
of  Sweet  Peas ;  let  us  get  to  work. 

Violas  and  Pansies. 

The  hot  weather  that  came  in  mid-Jul; 
proved  a  sore  trial  to  Violas  and  Pansies 
and  if  good  flowers  are  wanted  in  the  au 
-  tumn  it  is  advisable  to  cut  the  plants  bac' 
hard.  The  basal  growths  will  come  int 
flower  very  quickly.  All  herbaceous  stuff  ha 
come  along  grandly  since  the  terrible  wind 
departed,  and  he  is  a  wise  grower  who  give 
the  plants  some  attention,  apart  from  hoein; 
among  them,  which  is  a  very  importan 
item. 

Staking. 

Asters  and  other  autumn  flowers  shouli 
be  well  supplied  with  stakes. 

Tying  and  Thinning  Dahlias. 

Dahlias  with  me  are  a  sorry  lot,  for  the; 
have  suffered  terribly  from  earwigs.  Th> 
bitterly  cold  weather  until  mid-July  hek 
the  plants  back  so  that  they  became  an  eas_' 
prey  to  the  myriads  of  earwigs  that  abounc 
this  season.  I  have  slaughtered  thousands 
but  there  are  still  thousands  more.  How 
ever,  my  troubles  are  no  concern  of  readers 
Let  them  give  some  little  care  to  thei: 
plants.  Tying  and  thinning  of  the  shoot 
are  quite  a  big  item  in  Dahlia  growing 
Disbud  freely  if  first-class  flowers  art 
wanted. 

Bulbs. 

Bulb  catalogues  are  beginning  to  appear 
and  I  need  not  point  out  the  advisability  01 
sending  in  early  orders  as  the  best  stuff  i: 
always  cleared  early. 

Sowing  Annuals. 

Annuals  for  spring  flowering  are  bettei 
sown  some  time  this  month  than  later 
There  are  many  beautiful  things  available. 

Seasonable  Work, 

Feed  Montbretia  strongly,  as  it  increasei 
the  size  of  the  flower  spikes. 

Continue  to  layer  Carnations  and  buc 
Roses. 

The  transplanting  of  seedlings,  perennial; 
and  biennals  should  be  proceeded  with. 

Get  all  hedge  clipping  done  as  soon  a.- 
possible. 

The  water  can  must  be  in  frequent  use 
but  never  give  plants  water  if  they  do  not 
require  it. 

Keep  the  hoe  always  at  work.  When  ii 
is  worn  out  buy  another. 

The  Fruit  Garden. 

Most  of  the  small  fruits  will  have  beer, 
cleared  by  now,  so  that  the  bushes  may  be 
heavily  sprayed  if  troubled  by  insects  or 
diseases. 

Ripening  Fruit, 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  will  need  watch¬ 
ing  as  they  are  better  for  being  removed: 
just  prior  to  being  fully  ripe.  Plums  and 
Pears  are  verj'  late  this  year,  so  that  it  is? 
hardly  necessary  to  advise  the  removal  of 
ripe  fruit. 
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ummer  Pruning. 

Summer  pruning  can  safely  be  done  now, 
id  I  might  add  that  overcrowded  Goose- 
;rry  bushes  will  benefit  if  some  of  the 
eakei  growths  are  taken  out.  Cut  away 
d  Raspberry  canes  and  see  that  the  soil 
mnd  about  is  kept  clean  and  well  hoed. 
Strawberry  plants  that  are  fit  should  be 
lanted  as  soon  as  possible, 
etting  Cherries. 

Make  sure  that  Morello  Cherries  are  well 
;tted  or  birds  will  play  havoc  with  the 

uit. 

The  Kitchen  Garden. 

eneral  Work. 

The  main  batch  of  Cabbage  may  be  sown 

)W. 

Late  Peas  have  come  along  grandly,  but 
ater  will  be  needed  if  the  soil  is  at  all 
:y.  Mildew  will  do  much  damage  if  the 
ants  lack  moisture. 

Celerv  must  have  water  in  abundance  in 
•der  to  keep  it  going  without  a  check. 
Onions  in  many  places  are  making  fine 
libs.  Do  not  bend  over  the  necks  just  yet 
rless  the  bulbs  are  well  forward. 

;ar!et  Runners  and  Dwarf  Beans. 
Runner  Beans  are  a  terribly  backward 
op,  and  French  Beans  about  this  neigh- 
urhood  were  not  in  full  bearing  at  latter 
id  of  last  month.  Keep  the  former  well 
ipplied  with  liquid  manure. 

Leeks  will  take  the  same  in  plenty,  and 
slight  cutting  back  of  the  older  leaves 
ill  help  them  along. 

Globe  Artichokes  are  still  bearing,  but  cut 
awn  the  plants  as  soon  as  the  heads  are 

eared. 

utumn-Sown  Onions 

Are  favoured  by  many,  but  save  as  a  crop 
ir  early  pulling  I  do  not  think  they  are 
orth  the  room  when  one  considers  what 
rand  bulbs  are  obtainable  from  early  spring 
iwings. 

Keep  the  garden  free  from  rubbish  and 
oe  whenever  possible.  Horti. 


'he  Amateur’s  Greenhouse. 

otting  Cinerarias. 

The  present  has  been  a  grand  season  for 
'inerarias  so  far,  and  plants  have  grown 
ike  the  proverbial  weeds.  Mildew  seemed 
rclined  to  make  a  home  on  some  of  the 
lder  leaves  early  in  July,  but  flowers  of 
nlphur  rubbed  in  soon  settled  its  preten- 
ions.  I  never  remember  seeing  the  leaves 
0  free  from  the  leaf-mining  grub.  Healthy 
rowing  plants  should  now  be  read}'  for 
5  in.  pots ;  this  is  a  good  intermediate  size 
d  use,  as  at  the  next  potting  the  best  of  the 
ilants  can  go  into  6  in.  pots  and  others  into 
in.  sizes.  Look  out  for  greenfly  on  the 
mdersides  of  the  leaves  when  potting  and 
ut  off  any  yellow  foliage.  Good  loam  2 
•arts,  leaf  mould  1  part,  and  soot  and  sand 
nixed  ^  part  make  a  good  compost.  So 
.rrange  that  the  centre  of  the  soil  is  higher 
han  the  sides,  otherwise  there  may  be  trouble 
hrough  plants  suddenly  collapsing  after 
vatering.  Keep  the  plants  in  a  cool,  moist 
rame,  but  give  plenty'  of  air  at  all  times, 
iucumbers  in  Frames. 

The  chief  factor  in  successful  Cucumber 
ulture  is  to  keep  the  frame  always  nicely 
ull  of  young  shoots ;  these  are  the  ones  that 
rear  fruit,  and  old  stems  are  useful  only 
1  so  far  as  they  bear  young  shoots.  This 
aeing  so,  it  is  well  to  thoroughly  overhaul 
he  plants  periodically  and  scrutinise  the 
dd  stems.  If  any  of  these  have  become 
exhausted,  or  are  in  the  way  of  younger 
ind  more  vigorous  growths,  cut  them  clean 
wav.  No  matter  if  their  removal  leaves 
1  gap;  it  will  very  soon  fill  up.  Cucumber 
hinning  is  a  difficult  thing  to  teach  on 
japer,  but  I  think  I  could  guarantee  to  cut 
r  banowdoad  of  growth  from  the  two-light 


frame  of  the  average  amateur,  with  positive 
benefit  to  the  plants.  This  should  show  the 
need  of  removing  old  stems,  and,  indeed, 
it  is  imperative  if  the  plants  are  to  continue 
in  bearing. 

Spring-Struck  Hydrangeas. 

There  are  two  distinct  systems  of  growing 
Hydrangeas  pursued  in  gardens ;  the  one 
favours  taking  cuttings  in  spring,  the  other 
secures  cuttings  towards  the  end  of  sum¬ 
mer.  I  shall  hope  to  refer  to  the  latter  in 
due  course,  but  at  present  I  propose  to  deal 
with  spring-struck  plants.  These  are  gener¬ 
ally  allowed  to  produce  several  flower  heads 
each,  the  number  being  guided  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  shoots  retained.  I  think  we  rarely 
need  a  larger  than  a  5  in.  pot  for  a  spring- 
struck  Hydrangea  in  its  first  season,  and 
four  shoots,  meaning  four  heads  of  bloom, 
are  about  right  to  make  a  nicely-balanced 
plant.  Where  not  done,  the  shoots  should 
now  be  reduced  to  this  number,  and  the 
plants  shifted  into  5  in.  pots.  Use  only  one 
large  crock  for  drainage,  and  cover  this  with 
a  little  half-decayed — but  not  dry  and 
strawy — -stable  manure.  A  rather  heavy 
loam  should  form  the  bulk  of  the  compost, 
and  plenty  of  space  should  be  left  for  ap¬ 
plying  water. 

Pots  of  Mignonette. 

Well-grown  Mignonette  in  pots  makes  a 
delightful  feature  in  the  greenhouse  in 
spring,  and  can  be  obtained  with  little 
trouble.  Seed  should  be  sown  now  in  well- 
draihed,  5  in.  pots.  Some  growers  prefer  to 
sow  in  a  small  pot  and  repot  into  a  larger 
one ;  but  I  have  found  sowing  at  once  in  a 
}  in.  pot  give  the  best  results.  If  possible  a 
little  old  lime,  mortar  rubbish,  or  pounded 
chalk  should  be  added  to  the  soil,  for  Mig¬ 
nonette  revels  in  lime.  Sow  thinly,  and  thin 
out  early  to  five  plants  in  each  pot.  The 
pots  may  be  stood  in  a  cold  frame,  or  even 
outdoors  if  covered  with  a  pane  of  glass. 
In  any  case,  the  coolest  possible  treatment 
should  at  all  times  be  given.  The  variety 
called  Machet  is  a  splendid  pot  Mignonette. 
Roman  Hyacinths. 

If  very  early  flowers  are  wanted,  a  batch 
of  Roman  Hyacinths  should  now  go  in.  For 
this  early  work  I  prefer  using  shallow 
boxes,  placing  the  bulbs  so  that  they  almost 
touch  each  other,  and  lifting  them  to  fill 
pots  with  when  the  colour  of  the  flowers 
shows.  In  this  way,  nice,  even  pots  of  bloom 
can  be  obtained.  For  general  purposes  there 
is  no  need  to  pot  Romans  for  another  month 
or  so.  After  potting  or  boxing  the  re¬ 
ceptacles  must  be  covered  with. a  6  in.  layer 
of  soil  or  ashes,  and  may  be  left  for  a 
month  or  six  weeks  without  inspection. 


Xope  faom  \ 

He  walked  fast  the  couch  to  the 
ofen  window,  and  held  uf  the  droof- 
ing  stalk  of  a  Moss  Rose ,  looking 
down  at  the  dainty  blend  of  crimson 
and  green.  ..."  There  is  nothing 
in  which  deduction  is  so  necessary  as 
in  religion ,”  said  he,  leaning  with 
his  back  against  the  shutters.  “ It 
can  be  built  uf  as  an  exact  science 
by  the  reasoner.  Our  highest  assur¬ 
ance  of  the  goodness  of  Providence 
seems  to  me  to  rest  in  the  flowers. 
All  other  things — our  fo-aters,  our  de¬ 
sires,  our  food,  are  really  necessary 
for  our  existence  in  the  first  instance. 
But  this  Rose  is  an  extra.  Its  smell 
and  its  colour  are  an  embellishment  of 
life,  not  a  condition  of  it.  It  is  only 
goodness  which  gives  extras,  and  so 
1  say  again  that  we  have  much  to 
hofe  from  the  flowers. 

— “  Memoirs  of  Sherlock  Holmesf'  by 
A.  Conan  Doyle. 


Tender  Bedding  Plants. 

The  more  tender  of  the  bedding  plants, 
such  as  I  resines.  Coleuses,  Alternantheras 
and  Mesembryanthemum  cordifolium  varie- 
gatum,  generally  come  into  the  greenhouse 
to  be  propagated.  It  is  well  to  give  them  a 
corner  to  themselves,  where  they  can  be 
shaded,  ventilated  and  syringed  according 
to  their  particular  requirements.  The  Me¬ 
sembryanthemum,  by  the  way,  requires  nei¬ 
ther  shading  nor  syringing,  rooting  best 
with  dry  foliage  in  a  sunny  spot.  Iresines 
and  Coleus  cuttings  strike  extremely  easily 
if  shaded  and  syringed ;  Alternantheras  are 
best  propagated  by  lifting  and  potting  a 
few  plants,  afterwards  pulling  them  to 
pieces  and  also  taking  cuttings  in  spring. 
Colouring  Crotons. 

I  forget  if  I  have  already  emphasised  the 
need  of  colouring  Crotons  while  the  neces¬ 
sary  sunshine  abounds ;  but  in  any  case  the 
advice  is  worth  repeating.  A  green  Croton 
is  scarcely  an  elegant  plant  in  any  respect ; 
a  well-coloured  one  is  among  the  most  vivid 
pictures  that  a  glasshouse  can  give.  To  get 
this  desirable  colour,  expose  the  plants  to 
the  sun  as  much  as  possible,  let  them  have 
plenty  of  air,  and  give  them  a  little  soot 
water  once  or  twice  a  week. 

Sunnyside. 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

Sophronitis. 

This  is  a  genus  of  epiphytal  Orchids  of 
which  there  are  about  three  distinct  species 
in  cultivation.  They  are  natives  of  Brazil 
and  growing  at  a  high  altitude ;  they  are 
best  accommodated  in  our  gardens  when 
cultivated  among  the  cool-house  section  of 
Orchids.  Their  particular  claim  to  exten¬ 
sive  cultivation  is  the  remarkable  colour  in 
their  flowers.  The  most  remarkable  and  by 
far  the -most  desirable  of  the  species  is  S. 
grandiflora,  which  produces  rich  orange- 
scarlet  blossoms  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
which  gives  a  remarkable  warmth  of  colour 
when  arranged  for  effect  among  other  Or¬ 
chids  either  for  exhibition  or  decorative  pur¬ 
poses.  This  class  of  plants  needs  but  little 
pot  room  and  are  best  accommodated  when 
planted  in  shallow  pans  or  baskets,  where 
they  may  be  easily  suspended  in  a  position 
close  to  the  roof  glass,  where  they  occupy 
but  little  room,  and  they  are  thus  enabled 
to  display  their  flowers  to  the  greatest  ad¬ 
vantage. 

Plants  of  S.  grandiflora  are  almost  an¬ 
nually  imported  in  large  quantities  and  are 
procurable  for  a  modest  outlay.  Where  im¬ 
ported  plants  are  procured  it  is  well  to 
see  that  all  dead  and  decaying  matter  is 
removed  from  the  pseudo-bulbs  and  base  of 
the  plants.  When  this  has  been  done,  se¬ 
lect  a  shallow  pan  or  basket  just  sufficiently 
large  to  contain  the  plant  comfortably ;  in 
fact  there  is  so  little  variation  among  im¬ 
ported  plants  of  S.  grandiflora  that  several 
plants  may  be  clumped  together  so  that  a 
good  specimen  is  thereby  procured.  The 
r-eceptacle  selected  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  plant  should  be  filled  to  two-thirds  its 
depth  with  clean  broken  crocks.  The  plant 
should  then  be  held  in  position  in  the  centre 
of  the  pan  in  such  a  manner  that  the  lead¬ 
ing  growths  may  be  about  on  a  level  with 
the  outside  rim  of  the  pan  and  just  on  the 
surface  of  the  potting  compost  when  potting 
is  completed.  The  compost  of  about  equal 
portions  of  fibrous  peat  and  chopped  sphag¬ 
num  moss,  with  sufficient  sand  added  to  ren¬ 
der  the  compost  porous,  will  be  all  that  is 
necessarv.  This  compost  should  be  pressed 
firm,  but  not  made  hard,  for  it  -is  well  to 
have  a  free  air  passage  through  the  potting 
composts.  In  dealing  with  established 
plants  of  S.  grandiflora  it  is  not  necessary 
to  annually  repot  the  plants ;  in  fact  they 
should  not  be  disturbed  more  frequently  than 
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is  absolutely  necessary.  Any  overgrown 
moss  or  decaying  compost  may  be  carefully 
removed  and  replaced  with  fresh  material. 
The  potting  requirements  are  best  attended 
to  when  the  new  growth  makes  its  appear¬ 
ance  or  after  growth  is  completed  and  the 
new  roots  are  being  emitted  from  the  base 
of  the  recently-made  growth. 

S.  grandiflora  is  particularly  useful  for 
hybridisation  purposes.  The  species  are 
found  to  intercross  with  such  as  Epiden- 
drums  and  most  of  the  allied  genera,  such 
as  the  Cattleya  and  Laelia  families.  Some 
of  the  results  obtained  from  the  influence  of 
the  'Sophronitis  are  most  remarkable.  Per¬ 
haps  one  of  the  best  from  a  general  cultiva¬ 
tor’s  point  of  view,  is  Epiphronitis  Veitchii 
fEpidendrum  radicans  crossed  with  S. 
grandiflora).  It  is  one  of  the  most  wonder¬ 
fully  constituted  plants  we  have,  and  where 
it  receives  treatment  to  suit  its  requirements 
it  increases  with  remarkable  rapidity,  and 
large  specimens  are  quickly  obtained.  The 
growth  resembles  a  miniature  Epidendrum 
and  the  rich  orange  flowers  are  produced  in 
trusses  of  several  together,  making  it  one 
of  the  most  desirable  additions  to  amateurs’ 
houses.  It  flowers  in  the  early  summer. 
The  plants  require  an  intermediate  house 
temperature.  During  the  growing  season 
reasonably  moist  conditions  are  desirable  in 
the  atmosphere.  When  potting  is  required 
it  is  best  done  immediately  after  the  plants 
pass  out  of  flower,  using  a  compost  as  above 
advised,  with  ample  drainage  in  the  pots. 

H.  J.  Chapman. 

- ♦♦♦ - 

Horticultural  Societies’ 
Diary 

of  Forthcoming  Events. 
Abbreviations  used. 


A. — Association 

Am. — Amateurs 

Ohy. — Chrysanthemum 

c.m. — Committee  meeting 

Oott. — Cottage  or  Cottagers 

D. — District 

G.— Gardening  or  gardener 
Thus  : — The  Templeton 
Gardeners,  Amateurs’  and 
ment  Horticultural  Society. 


H. — Horticultural 
M.I.— Mutual  Improve¬ 

ment 

m.m. — Monthly  meeting 
S. — Society 

w.m.— Weekly  meeting 

G.  Am.  and  Oott.  M.I.H.S. 
Cottagers’  Mutual  Improve - 


AUGUST. 

12th. — Horsforth  G.M.I.S.  (w.m.);  Sut- 
ton-in-Ashfield  H.S.  (m.m.) ;  Hast¬ 


ings  and  St. 
(m.m.). 

13th.— Society  of 
(m.m.). 

14th. — Sevenoaks  H. 
East  Anglian 
Sheffield  Chy. 
15th. — Chagford  H.I 
H.A.  (m.m.). 
17th. — Sheffield  FI. 
Leeds  Paxton 


Leonards  H.M.I.S. 

Jersey  Gardeners 

and  FI.  S.  (Show) ; 
H.  Club  (m.m.); 
S.  (m.m.). 

.  (Show);  Woking 

and  H.S.  (Show); 
S.  (w.m.). 


Horticultural  Education  in  Staffordshire. 

The  Staffordshire  County  Council 
carry  out  a  large  and  comprehensive 
scheme  of  technical  education  in  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  county,  the  subjects  em¬ 
braced  including  horticulture.  Lectures, 
illustrated  by  the  lantern,  are  given  in 
various  centres  by  Mr.  John  Stoney, 
F.R.H.S.,  and  in  spring  and  summer  he 
gives  demonstrations  on  gardening,  fruit¬ 
growing,  budding,  grafting,  pruning, 
etc.,  in  gardens  lent  for  the  purpose.  The 
lectures  cover  every  branch  of  horticul¬ 
ture,  and  the  attendance  at  them  proves 
they  are  much  appreciated. 


Roses 


The  fourth  annual  summer  Rose  show 
in  connection  with  the  Carnegie  Trust, 
was  held  on  the  17th  and  18th  July  in 
their  own  ground  at  Pittencrief  Park, 
Dunfermline.  Year  by  year  this  function 
grows  in  attractiveness  and  importance, 
this  year  prize  money  to  the  amount  of 
^200  being  offered.  The  schedule  was 
an  ambitious  one,  including  besides 
Roses,  competitions  for  Pansies,  Violas, 
herbaceous  flowers,  etc.  Some  of  the  sec¬ 
tions  were  open  to  all  comers,  others  to 
gardeners  and  amateurs,  or  Scottish  ama¬ 
teurs  only,  and  one  special  section  being 
confined  to  Fife. 

In  the  open  classes  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson, 
Royal  Nurseries,  Belfast,  surpassed  all 
exhibitors  in  the  Carnegie  Championship 
class  for  72  blooms,  not  less  than  36 
varieties,  Messrs.  Harkness  and  Co.,  the 
Rose  Gardens,  Hitchin,  being  a  good 
second,  with  Geo.  Gibson  and  Co., 
Bedale,  as  third.  Other  leading  prizes  in 
this  section  went  to  Messrs.  Harkness  and 
Co.  and  Hugh  Dickson. 

In  the  gardeners’  and  amateurs’  classes 
Messrs.  Conway  Jones,  Hucclecote,  Glou¬ 
cester,  and  Wm.  Parlane,  Row,  led  in  this 
section.  Other  prize-winners  were  Messrs. 
L.  Black  and  Ness,  both  of  Kinglassie; 
John  Marshall,  Dunfermline;  and  D. 
Kidd,  Musselburgh.  In  the  class  for  Scot¬ 
tish  amateurs  only  the  principal  winners 
were:  L.  Black,  D.  Miller,  Kinglassie; 
Rev.  J.  Allan,  Bannockburn;  Peter  Ait- 
ken,  Larbert ;  and  J.  P.  Morton,  Charles¬ 
town. 

The  National  Rose  Society’s  medals  for 
premier  blooms  were  awarded  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing: — Hugh  Dickson,  for  the  best  Tea 
or  Noisette  —  Duchess  of  Buccleuch  ; 
Messrs.  Harkness  and  Co.,  for  the  best 
H.T.  or  H.P. — Mildred  Grant.  Mr. 
Conway  Jones  annexed  both  medals  for 
Tea  or  Noisette  and  H.P.  or  H.T.,  with 
Caroline  Kuster  and  Hugh  Dickson  res¬ 
pectively. 

A  wonderful  display  of  herbaceous 
flowers  was  forthcoming  with  Messrs.  J. 
Cocker  and  Sons,  Aberdeen,  leading  for 
the  fourth  year  in  succession  in  the  large 
lot.  Messrs.  Harkness  and  Son,  Bedale, 
were  a  close  second,  followed  by  G. 
Gibson  and  Co. 

The  display  of  the  fragrant  and  popu¬ 
lar  Sweet  Pea  was  rather  meagre.  First 
places  were  secured  by  Messrs.  J.  High- 
gate,  Tester  ;  McAra,  Crieff  ;  followed  by 
D.  Kidd,  Musselburgh,  and  Finlay,  Dar¬ 
lington.  That  the  old  varieties  still  hold 
the  field  was  amply  proved  by  the  fine 
examples  of  King  Edward  VII.,  Lady  G. 
Hamilton,  Jeannie  Gordon,  Dorothy  Eck- 
ford,  Bolton’s  Pink,  Black  Knight,  Hon. 
Mrs.  Kenyon,  and  the  still  older  variety, 
Queen  Victoria,  that  were  brought  for¬ 
ward. 

Pansies  and  Violas  brought  out  a 
strong  competition,  all  the  leading  Scotch 
growers  being  forward. 

Gold  medals  went  to  Messrs.  Dobbie 
and  Co.,  Rothesay,  for  e'xhibit  of  herba¬ 
ceous  flowers,  Sweet  Peas  in  great  variety, 
Pansies,  Violas,  Pelargoniums  (Regal, 
Ivv-leaved  and  Zonal),  etc.  ;  also  to 
Messrs.  J.  and  A.  Glass,  Edinburgh,  who 
had  an  artistic  display  of  bouquets, wreaths 


and  floral  devices  of  various  kinds.  Fii 
class  certificates  were  also  granted 
Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  for  fancy  Pans) 
— Rev.  D.  R.  Williamson  and  Mr. 
Butler,  and  Sweet  Peas — Princess  V 
toria,  Minnie  Christie  and  St.  Georg 
also  to  Mr.  Fraser,  Linlithgow,  f 
Violas — Annie  S.  Fraser  and  Jessie  1 
McArthur ;  and  Messrs.  Harkness  ai 
Co.,  Hitchin,  for  a  Delphinium. 

- +♦♦ 

Crawley  and  District  Gardenei 

On  the  24th  ult.  the  Crawley  and  Di 
trict  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  A 
soeiation  held  their  fourth  annual  ext 
bition  in  the  beautiful  grounds  of  Go) 
Hill,  by  the  kind  permission  of  Mr.  ai 
Mrs.  Hobson  Finch.  The  fine  weath 
which  prevailed  brought  a  large  numb 
of  visitors.  The  show  was  formal 
opened  by  Mrs.  Montgomery,  of  Ifie 
Hall.  Notwithstanding  the  untowai 
character  of  the  season,  the  show  was  e 
ceptionally  fine,  the  quality  being  mm 
better  than  last  year.  The  number 
entries  was  also  quadrupled,  there  beii 
190  exhibitors  and  450  entries.  The 
were  sixteen  entries  in  the  competitu 
for  gardens.  Three  marquees  were  u 
able  to  hold  the  exhibits  without  crow 
ing.  The  number  of  exhibits  not  for  cor 
petition  was  also  a  highly  effective  fe 
ture,  and  included  Roses,  Cactus  Dahlia 
Sweet  Peas,  herbaceous  plants,  and  oth 
subjects  of  general  interest.  The  chi 
interest  centred  round  the  Silberberg  S: 
ver  Challenge  Cup  for  a  collection  of  on 
door  cut  flowers,  this  being  offered  1 
V.  Silberberg,  Esq.  This  was  won  I 
Mr.  A.  B.  Wadds,  gardener  to  Sir  Wee 
man  D.  Pearson,  Bart.,  M.P.,  who  had 
compete  with  nine  other  exhibitors, 
has  to  be  won  three  times  before  it  b 
comes  the  winner’s  property.  There  wei 
numerous  other  classes,  of  course,  si 
apart  for  cottagers,  amateurs,  singl- 
handed  gardeners,  under-gardener 
ladies,  including  members’  wives  an 
daughters.  All  the  classes  were  we 
filled. 

- - 

Railway  Men  as  Exhibitors 

On  the  25th -ult.  the  Great  Easter 
Railway  Employees’  (Southern  Divisioi 
Horticultural  Society  held  their  first  at1 
nual  exhibition  of  fruit,  flowers,  and  veg< 
tables  at  the  Mechanics’  Institute,  Stoi 
Street,  Stratford.  The  show  was  foi 
mally  opened  at  3  p.m.  by  John  Wilsoi 
Esq.,  M.I.C.E.,  M.I.M.E.  The  societ 
is  under  the  patronage  of  quite  a  numbe 
of  notable  men  in  the  district,  and  we  ai 
not  surprised  that  they  should  thus  ei 
courage  the  railway  employees  to  mak 
good  use  of  their  spare  time.  They  die 
indeed,  indicate  by  their  exhibits  tha 
they  were  no  mean  cultivators,  but  ar 
capable  of  growing  fruits,  flowers,  an 
vegetables  to  great  perfection.  Most  c 
the  exhibits  were  grown  at  least  within 
few  yards  of  the  railway  embankment 
and  the  land  has  evidently  been  well  ac 
customed  to  the  spade  and  manure,  judg 
ing  by  the  splendid  exhibits  of  vegetables 

There  were  at  least  thirteen  collection 
of  vegetables  in  a  class  for  which  onl; 
three  prizes  were  offered.  The  qualit; 
of  the  Potatos,  Peas,  Cauliflowers,  Car 
rots,  and  other  vegetables  was  wonderful 
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!  another  class  for  a  dish  of  culinary 
eas  competition  was  exceedingly  keen, 
id  the  judges  had  some  difficulty  in 
varding  the  prizes  to  the  most  deserv- 
.g.  The  various  exhibits  of  Potatos, 
eans,  Carrots,  Turnips  and  Beet  were 
[50  praiseworthy,  and  if  in  future  the 
-nployees  take  the  trouble  to  select  their 
becimens  of  Potatos  and  other  products 
:  equal  size  they  can  improve  greatly  on 
ieir  first  endeavour  on  the  exhibition 
tble. 

Evidently  a  large  number  of  them  had 
ot  previously  entered  an  exhibition,  and 
le  specimens  had  simply  been  dug  up 
id  shown,  big  and  little  together,  whereas 
judicious  selection  of  the  best  tubers 
ould  have  made  all  the  difference  on 
le  exhibition  table,  but,  no  doubt,  these 
ten  will  follow  the  lead  of  the  best  ex- 
mples  in  future.  Scarlet  Runners  were 
:anty,  but  they  are  exceedingly  late  this 
ear.  and  their  absence  caused  no  sur- 
rise  to  those  who  have  been  observing 
le  effects  of  the  late  season. 

Sweet  Peas  gave  ample  evidence  that 
ley  were  the  most  popular  annual  in  the 
arden,  for  one  table  running  along  the 
hole  length  of  the  hall  was  entirely  oc- 
upied  by  them.  Many  of  the  exhibits 
rowed  splendid  quality,  and  if  the  ex- 
ibitors  had  only  cut  the  Peas  with  the 
mgest  stalks  possible  and  arranged 
lem  gracefully  there  would  have  been 
;ss  crowding,  and  the  large  blooms  would 
ave  had  a  much  finer  effect.  In  the  way 
f  fruits,  Gooseberries,  Currants,  Rasp- 
erries,  and  Strawberries  were  shown,  but 
ae  Gooseberries  led  the  way  both  for 
uantity  and  quality,  though  Black  Cur- 
ants  were  also  excellent  as  far  as  size 
as  concerned.  The  hall  -was  crowded  so 
bat  we  think  the  society  is  already  as- 
ured  of  the  men  and  material  of  which 
i  make  an  excellent  show  in  future 
ears. 

- - 

fothesay  Horticultural  Society. 

The  summer  flower,  fruit  and  vegetable 
how,  promoted  by  the  Rothesay  H.S., 
.’ill  be  held  this  year  in  the  public  hall, 
lothesay,  on  August  20th.  Mr.  A.  Myles, 
he  secretary,  directs  special  attention  to 
he  fact  that  70  classes  are  open  to  the 
fnited  Kingdom,  and  a  handsome  solid 
ilver  cup,  value  ^10,  is  this  year  to  be 
ompeted  for.  The  Lady  Margaret 
ituart,  sister  of  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  has 
onsented  to  open  the  show.  It  is  interest- 
rig  to  note  that  this  flourishing  Rothesay 
ociety  owes  its  existence  largely  to  the 
■fforts  of  the  late  James  Dobbie,  founder 
>f  the  firm  of  Dobbie  and  Co.  By  the 
vav,  when  it  started  it  was  known  by  the 
imbitious  title  of  The  Bute  National 
lose  and  Horticultural  Society! 

‘  The  Book  of  the  Open  Air.” 

Part  II.  of  this  work  contains  chapters 
an  "The  Life  Story  of  a  Badger,”  “Some 
May  Flowers,”  “The  Bee  Mind,”  “'Bird 
M  atching  in  a  Breydon  Punt,”  “  The 
Nightingale  and  its  Haunts,”  “Some 
Moorland  Birds,”  and  f  The  Story  of 
some  Pebble  Hills.”  All  of  these  sub¬ 
jects  are  extremely  interesting  to  some 
class  of  reader  or  other  who  delights  in 
the  open  air,  and  there  is  a  coloured 
plate  in  connection  with  most  of  them. 
The  book  is  printed  in  large  type,  and 
is  obtainable  from  Messrs.  Hodder  and 
Stoughton,  Warwick  Square,  London,  at 
is.  each  part. 


HINTS  ON  -  - 

#  MULCHING. 


Mulching  consists  of  covering  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground  about  the  roots  of 
trees,  plants  and  crops  with  some  non¬ 
absorbent  material,  the  object  during  the 
summer  time  being  to  conserve  the  mois¬ 
ture  in  the  ground,  and  in  some  cases  to 
provide  the  subjects  treated  with  nourish¬ 
ment.  When  judiciously  carried  out, 
mulching  is  highly  beneficial  to  plant 
life,  but  at  the  same  time  it  can  be  both 
overdone  and  misapplied.  In  the  sum¬ 
mer,  during  times  of  drought,  when  the 
heat  from  the  sun  is  very  great,  the  mois¬ 
ture  in  the  ground  evaporates  very 
rapidly,  and  unless  water  is  applied  in 
large  quantities  at  frequent  intervals, 
vegetation  suffers  and  growth  is  checked, 
small  quantities  of  water  given  during 
these  periods  being  practically  useless, 
as  the  liquid  is  absorbed  by  the  parched 
soil  before  it  reaches  the  roots  of  the 
plants. 

It  is  during  drought  and  heat  that 
mulchings  are  beneficial  and  are  the 
means  of  saving  considerable  heavy 
labour  in  carrying  water,  but  in  dealing 
with  retentive  and  naturally  wet  soils 
mulching  materials  must  not  be  laid  on 
too  freelv  or  thickly.  Half  decayed 


manure  is  no  doubt  the  best  material  for 
mulching  purposes,  but  grass  cuttings, 
cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse,  peat  moss,  road 
scrapings,  all  being  of  a  non-absorbent 
character,  are  suitable,  but  in  addition  to 
conserving  the  moisture  in  the  ground, 
manure  also  provides  a  considerable 
amount  of  nourishment  for  the  plants  and 
trees  round  which  it  is  placed  as  rain  and 
waterings  wash  out  its  beneficial  quali¬ 
ties  and  carry  them  down  to  the  roots, 
and  in  cases  where  extra  nourishment  is 
likely  to  be  of  assistance  in  producing 
better  crops  it  is  the  wisest  plan  to  employ 
manure  for  the  purpose  in  question.  The 
surface  of  the  ground  about  the  plants 
and  trees  to  be  treated  should  first  be 
well  stirred,  and  if  the  ground  is  dry  it 
should  be  well  soaked  with  water. 

Manure  for  mulching  should  be  well 
knocked  about  and  broken  up  before 
being  spread  over  the  ground,  and  if  the 
position  or  situation  of  the  crop  or  trees 
is  such  that  the  manure  is  likely  to  give 
the  place  an  unsightly  or  untidy  appear¬ 
ance  it  may  be  covered  over  with  a  few 
inches  of  fine  soil.  The  value  of  a  mulch 
over  the  roots  of  such  crops  as  Peas  and 
Beans  cannot  be  over-rated,  as  unless  the 


Mulching :  1,  shows  the  manure  spread  as  far  as  the  roots  extend;  a,  shows  a  wrong 

Way  to  mulch. 
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soil  is  in  a  moist  condition  free  growth 
and  well  filled  pods  of  Peas  and  fine  juicy 
tender  Beans  cannot  be  produced. 

To  accomplish  the  purpose  for  which 
they  are  provided,  mulchings  must  be 
properly  applied;  that  is,  the  material 
must  be  evenly  spread  over  the  surface  of 
the  whole  area  of  the  roots  of  the  trees  or 
plants  in  the  manner  shown  in  Fig.  1  of 
the  annexed  sketches,  and  not  packed  in 
a  heap  round  the  stem  as  shown  in  Fig.  2. 
It  is  not  advisable  to  mulch  crops  during 
wet  sunless  seasons.  Mulchings  or  top- 
dressings  are  applied  during  the  winter  to 
protect  the  roots  of  trees  and  plants  from 
excessive  cold  and  frost. 


Another  Botanical  Wonder. 

In  South  America  there  grows  a  tree, 
bearing,  beside  a  green  fruit  like  a  small 
lemon  in  appearance,  the  funny  name  of 
Papaw.  It  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet 
high,  with  leaves  only  at  the  top  of  a 
bare  stem.  The  negroes  use  the  leaves 
to  wash  their  clothes  with  instead  of  soap. 
But,  what  is  much  stranger,  the  fruitjuice 
and  tree  sap  are  able  to  make  the 
toughest  meat  tender  in  a  very  short  time. 
Even  the  “  breath  ”  of  the  tree  has  this 
power,  so  that  fowls,  joints  of  meat,  and 
so  on,  are  hung  among  the  branches  to 
make  them  fit  for  cooking.  Yet  other 
kinds  of  this  family  have  a  bitter,  poi¬ 
sonous  juice,  and  their  flower  a  rank,  of¬ 
fensive  smell. 


tions  of  the  roots  soon  get  deranged, 
it  was  in  a  pot  when  you  had  ft,  and  makii 
good  growth,  all  that  was  necessary  was 
put  it  in  a  size  larger,  but  not  very  mm 
larger.  The  roots  will  then  soon  occuj 
this  small  quantity  of  soil  and  the  plar 
would  not  suffer.  We  think  the  blotchir 
of  the  leaves  is  due  to  one  or  other  of  the 
two  causes,  and  the  dropping  of  the  bu< 
may  be  due  to  the  same  thing,  or  to  tl 
large  quantity  of  soil  being  waterlogge< 
The  Fuchsia  delights  in  a  light  sandy  an 
rather  rich  soil,  but  must  be  shifted  c 
gradually  from  one  size  to  another  slight! 
larger.  Under  these  conditions  they  enjc 
a  liberal  water  supply.  Indeed,  if  the  coi 
ditions  at  the  root  were  right  and  the  po 
not.  too  large  they  would  require  water  on< 
a  day,  and  probably  twice  in  very  dr 
hot  weather,  which  we  have  not,  howeve 
had  this  year.  After  watering  you  coul 
then  drench  the  plant  overhead  by  means  c 
the  watering-pot,  say,  at  six  p.m.  Tl 
flowers  hang  downwards  and  do  not  catc 
the  moisture,  so  that  a  watering  overhea- 
serves  to  clean  the  foliage  and  keep  it  grow 
ing  vigorously. 

2080.  Cineraria  Leaves  Tunnelled. 

Could  you  kindly  tell  me  the  cause  of  m 
Cinerarias  going  like  the  leaf  enclosed 
They  were  splendidly  healthy  plants  till 
short  while  ago,  and  now  quantities  of  th 
leaves  are  like  the  enclosed.  Is  it  a  maggot 
and  how  am  I  to  stop  the  mischief  ?  The 
are  in  a  cold  house  facing  the  north  at  pre 
sent.  (Mystery,  Soms.) 

The  leaves  of  your  Cinerarias  are  bein: 
tunnelled  with  the  maggot  of  the  Chrysan 
'themum  leaf  miner  (Phytomyza  nigricornis) 
There  is-  no  insecticide  that  you  can  appl} 
that  will  destroy  the  maggots,  as  they  livt 
inside  the  tissues  of  the  leaves.  Cineraria.- 
should  be  closely  looked  after,  and  the  firs 
indications  of  the  miner  checked  before- the 
leaves  are  damaged.  The  leaf  you  sent  us 
is  now  quite  useless,  and  all  that  are  so  bad 
should  be  cut  off  and  burned.  Those  in 
which  there  is  only  a  small  tunnel  should 
be  carefully  looked  over  on  both  sides,  and 
where  you  see  a  slight  elevation  of  the  leal 
of  a  more  decidedly  yellow  hue  than  the 
tunnels  you  should  squeeze  that  between  the 
finger  and  thumb  in  order  to  kill  the  grub 
and  save  the  leaf.  Cinerarias-,  especially  in 
the  early  stage-s,  require  every  leaf  they 
have.  There  may  be  perfect  flies  in  the 
house,  and  you  should  syringe  the  foliage 
with  some  strong-smelling  liquid  such  as 
tobacco  water,  to  keep  the  fly  from  laying 
eggs  upon  healthy  leaves.  Paraffin  emulsion 
would,  perhaps,  even  be  more  efficacious, 
but  it  should  be  well  diluted  to  prevent  in¬ 
jury  to  the  tender  ‘  leaves  of  the  Cinerarias. 
Tobacco  water  would  not  hurt  them.  An-( 
other  year  you  should  keep  a  close  watch 
upon  them  from  the  beginning  and  stay 
the  progress  of  the  enemy  by  the  methods 
indicated. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

2081.  Cuttings  of  Pentstemons. 

Will  you  let  me  know  the  best  time  and 
also  the  best  way  to  take  cuttings-  of  the 
Pentstemon,  Fuchsia,  and  Phlox?  I  might 
mention  I  have  a  couple  of  frames.  (Leta, 
Surrey.) 

These  florists’  flowers  are  propagated  by 
taking  side  shoots  that  have  not  flowered, 
about  3  in.  long.  Cut  them  below  a  joint 
and  remove  the  lower  pair  of  leaves.  'Use 
a  light,  sandy  soil,  consisting  of  equal  por¬ 
tions  of  loam,  leaf  mould  and  sand.  It 
is  customary  to  take  cuttings  of  Pentstemons 
and  Phloxes  some  time  in  September  and 
insert  them  firmly  in  boxes  of  the  compost 
above-mentioned.  Give  them  about  2  in. 
apart  each  way,  make  the  soil  quite  firm 
about  the  cuttings  by  means  of  a  peg,  and 
as  each  box  is  filled  give  it  a  good  water- 
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Address :  The  Editor,  The  Gardening 
World,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may 
cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions 
should  be  as  brief  as  -possible  and  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a  separate  sheet 
of  pape f  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make 
the  best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to 
prepare  and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline 
drawing  or  -plan  of  their  gardens,  indicating 
the  position  of  beds  and  lawns,  the  charac- 


STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

2077.  Name  and  Treatment  of  Plant. 

Would  you  tell  me  through  your  enquiry 
column  the  name  of  the  plant,  a  leaf  of 
which  I  enclose,  and  what  sort  of  soil  it 
requires?  (H.  D.,  Surrey.) 

The  leaves  are  those  of  Begonia  weltoni- 
ensis,  one  of  the  fibrous-rooted  hybrids, 
which  may  be  grown  in  a  greenhouse,  frame, 
or  in  a  window.  It  seems  almost  as  easy  to 
cultivate  in  a  window  as  the  old  B.  evansi- 
ana.  The  soil  may  consist  of  two  parts 
good  fibrous  loam,  one  part  of  leaf  mould, 
and  a  good  dash  of  sand.  If  it  is  a  good, 
healthy  specimen,  a  little  well-decayed 
cow  manure  broken  up  fine  and  mixed  with 
the  compost  would  prove  suitable  and  give 
vigour,  if  you  are  careful  with  the  water¬ 
ing.  Use  a  clean  pot  and  crock  it  care¬ 
fully.  It  remains  green  all  the  winter,  so 
that  you  should  not  attempt'  to  dry  it  off. 
Less  water  will  be  Required  in  the  winter, 
but  the  soil  should  not  be  allowed  to  get 
dust  dry. 

2078.  Gladioli  After  Flowering. 

What  should  I  do  with  Gladioli  in  pots 
that  have  finished  flowering?  (Mystery, 
Soms.) 

You  should  keep  on  watering  the  plants 
until  the  foliage  becomes-  yellow,  as  this 
will  assist  the  corms  to  become  plump  and 
strong  for  next  year’s  flowering.  If  you 
cannot  keep  them  in  the  greenhouse  you 
might  place  them  in  a  cold  frame,  giving 
plenty  of  air  night  and  day.  -  While  the 
leaves  are  perfectly  fresh  a  little  weak 
liquid  manure,  say,  once  a  week,  would  be 
beneficial.  In  any  case  the  water  supplied 
must  be  continued  till  the  leaves  turn  yel- 


ter  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall;  posi¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  etc.  The 
north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  over¬ 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  It 
should  also  be  stated  whether  the  garden  is 
flat  or  on  a  declivity,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  marked.  Particulars  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soil  will  also  help  us  to  give 
satisfactory  replies.  When  such  plans  are 
received  they  will  be  carefully  filed,  with  the 
name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and  will  be 
consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an  enquiry 
is  sent. 


low.  If  any.- seed  pods  are  attempting  to 
form  the  flower  spikes  may  be  cut  off,  but 
preserve  every  leaf  carefully. 

2079.  Fuchsia  Buds  Dropping. 

I  bought  a  fairly  largq  Fuchsia  this 
spring.  It  seemed  healthy  enough  except 
that  some  of  the  leaves  had  a  brown  blotch 
on  them  like  the  enclosed  leaves,  I  gave 
it  some  Clay’s  fertiliser,  but  now,  when  the 
buds  seem  to  have  formed  a  fair  size,  they 
drop  off.  It  has  been  covered  with  buds  for 
some  time.  I  have  it  in  a  tub  filled  with  very 
decent  soil.  Can  you  tell  me  what  I  can  do 
to  cure  the  leaves  of  the  blotch  and  also 
stop  the  buds,  from  dropping?  (Leta,  Sur¬ 
rey.) 

The  leaves  you  sent  us  have  evidently 
been  subjected  to  unfair  treatment.  When  you 
had  it  it  probably  came  out  of  a  greenhouse 
which  had  been  kept  close  and  warm  for 
the  purpose,  of  urging  the  plant  into  good 
growth.  You  do  not  tell  us  whether  you 
have  it  out  of  doors,  but  we  suspect  that  you 
put  it  out  immediately,  and  the  leaves, 
being  exposed  to  the  cold  atmosphere  by 
night  and  the  sun  by  day — when  there  was 
any: — have  been  killed  in  places.  Plants-  of 
all  kinds  that  are  taken  out  of  houses 
where  they  have  been  kept  close  and  warm 
should  be  thoroughly  hardened  off  in  a  dry, 
cool  house  before  they  are  subjected  either 
to  sunshine  or  to  open-air  conditions.  There 
is-  a  possibility,  also,  of  unfair  cultural 
treatment.  You  say  you  have  placed  it  in 
a  tub  in  good  soil,  but  in  all  probability 
the  quantity  of  soil  is  altogether  too  great 
for  the  present  requirements  of  the  plant. 
Under  such'  conditions  it  requires  very 
careful  watering  to  keep  the  soil  from  get¬ 
ting  sour,  and  if  that  is  the  case  the  func- 
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ng  through  a  rosed  watering-can.  to  settle 
he  soil  firmly  about  the  cuttings.  The 
Fuchsia  can  be  propagated  in  the  same  way, 
■ither  now  or  in  September,  but  we  should 
nsert  them  in  5  in.  pots  instead  of  boxes, 
-rames  will  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose 
A  rooting  them.  There  should  be  no  rooted 
slants  in  the  frames,  so  that  you  can  keep 
he  sash  closed  and  shaded  in  bright  weather 
ill  the  cuttings  commence  to  root  and  show 
t  by  growing.  Do  not  keep  the  frames  dark 
it  all  times;  indeed,  the  shading  material 
ihould  be  removed  immediately  after  bright 
sunshine  ceases.  If  you  have  other  plants 
n  the  frame  it  would  be  well  to  use  a  hand- 
ight  to  cover  the  Fuchsias  if  you  commence 
propagating  them  now.  When  the  cuttings 
•ommence  to  grow  freely  they  should  get  a 
ittle  air,  gradually  increasing  it.  The 
land-light  should  be  removed  when  this 
akes  place.  When  they  appear  well  rooted 
he  sashes  could  be  left  off  by  night  till  the 
•nd  of  September  to  thoroughly  hatden  the 
oung  plants  before  winter. 

2082.  Spanish  Irises  After  Flowering'. 

Should  Flags  and  Spanish  Irises  out  of 

loors  be  cut  down  after  flowering?  (Mys- 
:ery,  Soms.) 

The  flower  spikes  only  should  be  removed, 
>ut  every  green  leaf  should  be  left  until  it 
lies  down  naturally.  The  strength  of  the 
ralbs  will  depend  entirely  upon  the  quan- 
ity  of  healthy  foliage  upon  them  which  you 
■an  bring  to  maturity  naturally.  Flags  are 
nore  or  less  evergreen,  and  every  leaf  is 
issential  to  the  welfare  of  the  plants.  Should 
iry  weather  intervene  a  good  watering  now 
vnd  again  would  be  advantageous  for  the 
"'lags  if  the  soil  is  at  all  dry. 

2083.  Soil  Too  Heavy  for  Fuchsias. 

I  have  a  fair  sized  garden,  the  soil  of 
vhich  is  not  clay,  but  is  heavy  and  cold, 
ind,  except  Roses  and  Petunias,-  the  flowers 
lo  not  seem  to  make  headway,  Fuchsias 
especially.  Would  it  not  be  good  to  add 
ime  to  lighten  and  warm  it,  and,  if  so, 
.vhen  should  it  be  done?  (J.  Byng,  Kent.) 

You  cannot  do  much  at  present  to  any 
idvantage.  The  best  plan  would  be  to  wait 
ill  the  Fuchsias  are  lifted  in  autumn  and 
:hen  trench  the  soil  2  ft.  deep,  keeping  the 
aest  material  on  "the  top.  While  this  is  being 
done  you  could  use  a  large  quantity  of  rank 
pr  littery  stable  manure  to  advantage,  as 
this  will  serve  to  lighten  the  soil.  Leaf 
mould  would  also  be  highly  serviceable,  and 
sand.  Whenever  you  have  any  old  potting- 
bench  Soil  not  otherwise  required,  this  could 
be  spread  on  the  surface  and  dug  into  the 
first  spit.  If  you  were  to  work  the  soil  like 
this  for  a  number  of  years  you  would  get  it 
into  splendid  condition  for  a  great  variety 
of  crops,  as  well  as  Fuchsias.  A  heavy  soil 
can  always  be  made  better  by  plenty  of 
manure  and  trenching  and  digging.  In 
the  spring  time,  when  preparing  the  ground 
to  plant  the  Fuchsias,  you  can  give  a  good 
top-dressing  of  lime  and  merely  rake  it  into 
the  surface.  Tt  should  not  be  put  decn.y  in 
the  soil,  as  it  soon  gets  there  of  its  own 
accord. 

2084.  Seed  of  Plants. 

During  a  recent  visit  to  Kew  Gardens  I 
noticed  the  under-mentioned  plants.  Will 
you  kindly  tell  me  whether  they  are  an¬ 
nuals  and,  if  so,  how  I  can  obtain  seed, 
and  if  it  can  be  sown  next  spring,  either 
in  a  cold  frame  or  in  the  open?  The  names 
are  Gilia  androsacea,  Pentstemon  hetero- 
phyllus  and  Ursinia  anthemoides.  (Vera, 
Surrey.) 

Several  of  the  Gilias  are  obtainable  from 
any  good  seedsman,  G.  tricolor  being  the 
most  common.  They  are  annuals.  It  is  not 
every  seedsman  who  offers  seeds  of  Gilia 
androsacea,  but  you  can  get  it  from  Messrs. 
Barr  and  Sons,  Covent  Garden,  London,  if 
you  ask  for’  it  under  the  name  of  Leptosi- 
phon  ar>arosaceus.  The  Pentstemon  is  a 


perennial,  and  may  be  obtained  in  the  form 
of  young  plants  from  Messrs.  Barr  and 
Sons,  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea, 
and  from  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Ware’s 
Nurseries,  Feltham.  We  are  afraid  you  will 
not  be  able  to  get  Ursinia  anthemoides  from 
a  seedsman,  as  it  is  a  South  African  an¬ 
nual  and  seldom  cultivated  outside  of  bo¬ 
tanic  gardens.  You  can  get  a  prettier  one. 
however,  from  the  first-named  seedsman, 
namely,  U.  pulchra,  if  you  ask  for  it  under 
the  name  of  Sphenogyne  speciosa,  which  is 
yellow  with  a  dark  centre.  It  is  an  anuual. 
The  two  annuals  may  be  sown  in  the  open 
ground  at  the  beginning  of  April,  or  you 
can  sow  them  under  glass  in  March,  trans¬ 
plant  them  into  boxes,  and  plant  them  out 
some  time  in  May,  if  you  desire  them  to 
come  into  bloom  early.  The  Pentstemon  may 
be  planted  out  in  March  or  April,  according 
to  the  state  of  the  weather. 

2085.  Name  and  Treatment  of  Plant. 

Would  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  me  the 
name  of  the  enclosed  plant  and  the  treatment 
it  requires?  Is  it  a  kind  of  Arenaria?  It 
has  quite  the  same  habit  of  growth,  creeping 
over  the  ground  and  forming  a  leafy  carpet 
of  green.  How  can  I  keep  it  through  the 
winter?  (G.  Addison,  Sussex.) 

The  plant  is  Helxine  Solierolii,  a  native 
of  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  and  therefore  may 
be  expected  to  be  a  little  tender  in  severe 
winters.  In  fairly  mild  winters  it  stands 
out,  however,  on  the  rockery  in  well-drained 
soil.  It  is  nd  relation  of  Arenaria,  but  be¬ 
longs  to  the  Nettle  family.  -  As  it  grows 
freely  you  can  plant  out  a  piece  of  it  and 
keep  another  in  a  cold  frame,  so  that  it  can 
be  kept  dry  in  winter  in  case  of  an  excep¬ 
tionally  severe  one.  From  this  one  pot- you 
can  get  plenty  of  young  ones,  either  by  divi¬ 
sion  or  by  cuttings.  In  most  winters,  how¬ 
ever,  it  would  live  out  of  doors  in  your 
district  in  a  well-drained  soil  and  sheltered 
situation. 


LAWNS. 

2086.  Renovating  Old  Lawns. 

I  think  instructions  for  renovating  old 
garden  lawns  _would  be  of  great  value.  (J. 
Byng,  Kent.) 

You  do  not  tell  us  what  is  the  matter  with 
your  lawns,  whether  they  are  uneven  or 
whether  the  grass  is  merely  dying  out  in 
places.  If  very  uneven  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  wait  till  the  autumn  rains,  say  in 
September  or  October,  have  the  grass  lifted, 
the  ground  levelled,  and  the  turf  relaid.  If 
the  grass  is  merely  dying  out  in  places  this 
may  be  due  to  too  much  traffic  upon  it.  or 
else  to  hardness  and  poverty  of  the  soil. 
If  only  patches  of  it  are  bad,  these  spots 
could  be  lightly  dug,  then  levelled,  raked, 
firmed,  and  grass  seeds  sown.  A  light 
covering  of  sandy  soil  should  be  spread 
over  the  seeds  to  keep  the  birds  from  carry¬ 
ing  them  away.  If  the  grass  is  fairly  plen¬ 
tiful,  but  growing  badly,  you  could  top- 
dress  it  in  November  with  a  mixture  of  old 
potting  bench  soil,  which  is  usually  rich  in 
manure.  If  you  can,  however,  add  some 
well-decayed  cow  manure,  so  much  the 
better.  This  should  be  spread  over  the 
grass  in  the  form  of  a  good  dressing.  Your 
h&vy  soil  would  also  be  benefited  by  lime, 
so  that  a  good  dressing  of  that  might  be 
mixed  with  the  compost  employed.  After 
this  has  been  exposed  for  some  time  to  rain, 
and  possibly  frost,  you  can  scuffle  it  with 
a  wooden  rake  or  a  broom  to  make  it  work 
in  amongst  the  roots  of  the  grass.  By  this 
means  the  top  dressing  will  soon  cease  to 
be  offensive  to  the  eye,  and  the  grass  will 
benefit  by  it.  A  dressing  of  lawn  sand  or 
nitrate  of  soda  in  spring  would  cause  a 
vigorous  growth  of  the  grass.  The,  nitrate 
of  soda  could  be  thinly  and  evenly  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  grass  and  left  for  the  rain 
to  wash  it  in,  or  you  could  dissolve  q  in 


water  at  the  rate  of  4  oz.  to  the  gallon  of 
water,  and  water  the  lawn  with  this  by 
means  of  a  rosed  watering  pot.  The  top 
dressing  first  mentioned,  however,  is  by  far 
the  better  and  more  durable  method  of 
renovating  the  grass. 


ROSES. 

2087.  Shoots  Failing. 

Could  you  please  tell  me  through  your 
valuable  paper  what  is  the  matter  with  the 
enclosed  Rose  sprig,  as  I  have  never  seen 
anything  like  it  before  ?  (Warratah, 
Devon.) 

We  examined  the  shoots  ycu  sent  us,  and 
found  the  stems  had  the  bark  killed  in 
places,  possibly  by  frost  yin  winter  or  early 
spring.  The  shoots  have  just  escaped  being 
killed  outright,  and  have  been  enabled  to 
make  some  growth,  but  the  damage  may 
have  increased  and  thus  stopped  the  sap 
from  rising.  There  is  just  one  other  sug¬ 
gestion  we  should  make,  and  that  is  to  see 
that  the  shoots  are  not  rubbing  against  wire 
of  any  kind,  as  the  bark  often  gets  killed 
in  spots  by  such  means,  and  the  shoot  above 
the  damaged  portion  dies  sooner  or  later. 
The  only  thing  you  can  do  in  this  case  is 
to  find  the  damaged  portion  and  cut  off  the 
shoot  above  that  so  as  to  encourage  growth 
lower  down.  The  stems  of  Roses  are  also 
liable  to  die  in  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
and  if  the  spray  sent  was  taken  from  a 
stem  three  years  old  or  more,  the  chances 
are  that  they  have  got  worn  out  and  are 
dying  of  old  age.  The  antidote  in  that  case 
is  to  prune  away  stems  that  are  more  than 
two  years  old  at  pruning  time  if  the  bush 
is  in  any  way_  crowded. 

2088.  Varieties  for  Cut  Flowers. 

I  have  a  garden  situated  in  a  very 
health}'  position,  and  want  to  use  it  for 
Roses  chiefly.  One  side  is  about  16  yards 
long  by  7  ft.  with  a  6  ft.  brick  wall,  and 
the  other  bed  is  10  yards  by  9  ft.  with  an 
8  ft.  stone  wall.  There  is  also  a  10  ft.  bed 
by  3  ft.  with  trellis  work.  The  north  is 
sheltered  by  the  house  where  the  trellis 
work  is,  and  the  east  by  a  6  ft.  brick  wall. 
I  should  like  the  best  climbing  Roses  for 
the  walls,  etc.,  and  good  Roses  for  the  beds 
which  will  be  profitable.  I  may  say  I  want 
them  all  for  the  .market.  The  16  yards  bed 
was  dug  and  well  manured  three  months 
ago.  Pinks  and  Asters  have  chiefly  been 
grown  in  the  beds  for  the  last  few  years. 
I  can  get  cuttings  from  such  Roses  as 
these  : — Climbers  :  Perle  des  Jardines,  Mrs. 
W.  J.  Grant,  Mme.  Berard,  Bouquet  d’Or, 
and  Belle  Lyonnaise.  Dwarf  Tloses:  Mme. 
Falcot,  Killarney,  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  La 
France,  Anna  Olivier,  and  Isabella  Sprunt. 
Are  these  the  most  suitable?  I  also  have  a 
cold  greenhouse,  and  should  like  the  names 
of  a  few  Roses  to  grow  there.  Could  I 
get  cuttings  to  grow  out  in  the  open  off 
trees  that  have  been  accustomed  to  a  heated 
greenhouse?  What  would  be  suitable  to 
grow  in  between  the  Roses?  (Reader, 
Somerset.) 

The  digging  and  manuring  of  the  beds 
is  good  enough  in  its  way,  but  we  should 
like  to  trench  the  beds  whenever  the  flowers 
in  them  are  moved  and  manure  them. 
This  could  be  dene  in  time  to  plant  the 
Roses  during  the  first  fortnight  in  Novem¬ 
ber.  The  Roses  ycu  mention  are  very  suit¬ 
able  so  far  as  their  behaviour  and  cropping 
is  concerned,  but  you  may  require  to  study 
the  tastes  of  your  customers  bv  observation 
and  enquiry  in  the  locality  as  to .  the 
varieties  that  most  take  the  popular  fancy. 
We  make  a  selection,  however,  of  highly 
suitable  Roses  for  various  purposes.  Cut¬ 
tings  taken  from  plants  in  a  heatecj  green¬ 
house  will  succeed  out  c-f  doors.  It  is 
merely  a  question  of  hardening  them  off  be¬ 
fore  they  are  exposed  to  the  weather.  Mig- 
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nonette  is  frequently  sown  between  the  rows 
of  Roses,  and  for  cut  flowers  this  should 
always  be  in  request.  Nothing  should  be 
sown  or  planted  that  would  require  the 
soil  to  be  deeply  dug  after  the  Roses  have 
taken  possession  of  the  soil.  Various  bulbs, 
such  as  Daffodils  and  Tulips,  might,  how¬ 
ever,  be  planted  if  there  is  sufficient  bare 
ground  without  interfering  with  the  Roses. 
Darwin  and  other  May  flowering  Tulips 
are  highly  suitable.  A  selection  of  first- 
class  Roses  for  Walls  would  consist  of  Mme. 
Berard  (one  of  the  best  Dijon  Teas), 
Bouquet  d’Or,  Belle  Lyonnaise  (west  or 
south-west  wall),  Longworth  Rambler,  Wil¬ 
liam  Allen  Richardson,  Gloire  de  Dijon 
(west  or  north  wall),  Climbing  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Grant  (east  aspect  wall),  Mme.  Alfred  Car- 
riere,  Reve  d’Or  (south  wall),  Lamarque 
(south  wall),  and  Zephirine  Drouhin  (a  very 
fragrant  variety).  First-class  Roses  for 
greenhouse  culture  in  pots  are  Perle  des 
jarddns,  Mme.  Falcot,  Killarney,  Anna 
Olivier,  Capt.  Hayward,  Caroline  Testout, 
Liberty,  Mme.  Hoste,  Mrs.  J.  Laing, 
Souvenir  de  Pierre  Netting,  White  Maman 
Cochet,  and  Lady  Battersea.  First-class 
climbers  for  the  greenhouse  are  Climbing 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Climbing  Niphetos, 
Francois  Crouse,  and  William  Allen 
Richardson.  We  have  also  selected  a  list 
for  culture  in  the  outdoor  beds,  and  eight 
of  these  are  specially  selected  for  their 
sweet  scent  as  well  as  other  qualities, 
namely,  General  Jacqueminot,  Dupuy  Ja- 
main,  Marie  Beaumann,  Rosa  Mundi 
(striped),  Cherry  Ripe,'  Alfred  Colomb, 
Common  Provence,  and  Ulrich  Brunner. 
Four  others  to  make  up  a  dozen  are  Hein¬ 
rich  Schultheis,  Camille  Bernardin,  Chas. 
Lefebvre,  and  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria. 
All  of  the  Roses  you  mention  are  also  good, 
and  some  of  them  we  have  mentioned  in  the 
above  special  lists. 


VEGETABLES. 

2089.  Mushrooms  in  Outhouse. 

I  should  be  glad  if  you  could  kindly 
answer  the  following  questions  in  your 
column  “Enquire  Within”  in  your  paper. 
Would  it  be  possible  to  make  a  Mushroom 
bed  in  a  cool  outhouse  and  rather  dark? 
How  should  I  set  about  it?  I  can  get 
plenty  of  horse  manure,  also  fowl  manure. 
If  made  and  spawned  now,  how  soon  should 
I  get  Mushrooms?  The  shed  is  floored  with 
stone.  (Mystery,  Soms.) 

The  cool  outhouse  would  answer  for  a 
Mushroom  bed,  and  by  the  time  the  Mush¬ 
rooms  appear  there  would  probably  be  no 
danger  of  the  Mushrooms  being  damaged 
by  the  maggots  which  usually  infest  Mush¬ 
room  houses  in  summer.  Light  is  not  essen¬ 
tial  for  Mushrooms.  Fowl  manure  should 
not  be  used.  What  you  should,  do  is  to  get 
together  a  heap  of  horse  droppings  and  put 
them  up  in  a  heap  to  ferment,  turning  the 
heajD  every  third  day  till  some  of  the  ex¬ 
cessive  heat  passes  out  of  it.  It  might  be  ex¬ 
amined  on  the  second  day  to  see  that  it  is  not 
heating  too  violently,  and  to  avoid  that  it 
should’  be  levelled  down  till  the  heap  is  not 
of  great  depth.  Make  up  a  bed  of  these  drop¬ 
pings  at  the  end  of  a  week  or  ten  days, 
treading  down  the  manure  equally  until  it 
forms  a  bed  on  the  floor  of  the  house  about 
12  in.  thick.  Then  cover  it  with  a  layer 
of  soil  and  beat  this  down  with  the  back  of 
the  spade  after  the  bed  has  been  spawned. 
If  you  are  successful  the  bed  should  com¬ 
mence  bearing  in  the  course  of  six  weeks. 
There  are  several  items  necessary  to  success 
in  making  up  a  Mushroom  bed,  and  one  is 
the  manure  should  not  be  taken  from  stables 
where  the  horses  have  recently  had  medi¬ 
cine.  While  fermenting  the  manure  it 
should  not  be  made  too  wet,  otherwise  it 
may  spoil  the  result. 


2090.  Potatos  for  Exhibition. 

Please  say  what  good  points  you  look  for 
in  Potatos  intended  for  exhibition.  I  in¬ 
tend  to  compete  at  our  local  show,  and  there 
are  classes  for  three,  two  and  one  dishes 
of  potatos,  as  well  as  classes  for  vegetables 
in  which  potatos  may  be  shown.  (T.  Tocks- 
ley,  Mon.) 

The  tubers  should  all  be  selected  of  equal 
size  as  nearly  as  possible.  Shapely  tubers 
should  also  be  secured,  that  is,'  smooth  and 
even  skinned,  instead  of  being  angled  or 
furnished  with  outgrowths  as  a  result  of 
second  growth.  The  eyes  should  be  few  and 
shallow.  Needless  to  say,  the  Potatos  should 
be  free  from  disease,  scab  and  spot.  They 
will  also  have  more  weight  on  the  show- 
board  if  properly  washed,  so  that  the  skin 
may  present  a  clean  and  clear  appearance. 

FRUIT. 

2091.  Scales  on.  Apple  Trees. 

The  Apple  sprig  enclosed  has  got  scales 
all  over  it  and  curled  leaves.  I  have  seve¬ 
ral  young  trees  infested  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner.  Gould  you  please  tell  me  a  remedy 
for  it?  (Warratah,  Devon.) 

You  are  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the 
stem  of  the  Apple  had  got  scales  on  it.  They 
were  merely  what  is  botanically  known  as 
lentioels,  and  were  really  breathing  pores, 
and  therefore  not  the  cause  of  the  unhealthy 
appearance  of  your  Apple  trees.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  leaves  had  been  attacked  by 
the  Apple  aphis  (Aphis  Mali)  in  the  early 
part  of  their  growth,  causing  them  to  curl. 
The  best  plan  would  have  been  to  have 
washed  the  trees  with  strong  soapy  water 
to  which  some  tobacco  juice  had  been. added. 
If  the  trees  had  been  sprayed  or  syringed 
with  this  so  as  to  destroy  the  aphides  the 
leaves  would  not  now  be  presenting  the 
damaged  appearance.  By  this  time  most  of 
the  aphides  have  completed  their  season’s 
work  and  left  the  trees,  at  least  this  was 
the  case  with  the  specimens  sent  us. 

2092.  Late  Strawberry.  # 

Kindly  give  me  the  name  of  a  late  Straw¬ 
berry  of  good  flavour,  as  it  is  required  for 
dessert  purposes  only.  -(Delta,  Surrey.) 

One  of  the  best  late  varieties  of  Straw¬ 
berry  is  Givon’s  Late  Prolific,  the  result  of 
a  cross  between  Waterloo  and  Latest  of  All. 
The  flesh  is  firm,  of  the  richest  flavour, 
and  the  plant  is  free  fruiting.  The  berry 
is  lighter  in  colour  than  Waterloo,  and  the 
flavour  better.  Another  late  variety  is  Lax- 
ton’s  Latest,  which  ripens  a  week  later  than 
Waterloo.  The  colour  is  deep  rich  crimson, 
though  not"  so  dark  as  Waterloo.  One  of 
the  old  late  varieties  is  Elton  Pine,  of  ex¬ 
cellent  flavour,  but  rather  a  small  berry. 

2093.  Gooseberry  Losing  Its  Leaves. 

Herewith  I  beg  to  send  for  your  inspection 

a  cutting  from  a  Gooseberry  tree,  from 
which  the  leaves  and  the  fruit  have  dropped 
off  within  the  last  week  or  two.  I  should 
be  obliged  if  you  could  advise  me  as  to  the 
cause  and  cure  of  the  complaint  from  which 
the  tree  is  suffering.  Do  you  publish  an 
index  on  the  completion  of  each  volume  of 
The  Gardening  World?  (E.  J.  E.,  Essex.) 

We  examined  the  shoots,  leaves  and  ber¬ 
ries  that  you  sent  us,  but  we  failed  to  find 
any  evidence  of  disease.  The  berries  are 
quite  clear  on  the  skin,  but  they  have  been 
shrivelling  and  dying  for  some  time  past 
for  lack  of  moisture.  IA  other  words  they 
have  simply  been  starved  to  death.  What 
is  really  the  matter  can  best  be  determined 
on  the  spot  by  ascertaining  whether  the  stem 
has  decayed  between  the  dying  shoots  and 
the  base.  If  there  is  no  evidence  of  injury 
to  the  stem  we  should  suspect  that  some¬ 
thing  has  happened  to  the  roots,  and  that 
they  are  all  dead  and  unable  to  supply  the 
fruit  and  leaves  with  sap.  We  have  seen 
similar  instances,  but  it  was  incidental  only 
to  the  individual  and  not  in  any  way  in¬ 
fectious.  We  publish  an  index  of  The 


Gardening  World  at  the  end  of  December 
each  year. 

2094.  Pruning  Espalier  Trees. 

Can  you  advise  me  in  your  Gardening 
World  as  to  the  proper  cutting  of  the  Es¬ 
palier  trees?  Mine  have  not  done  at  all 
well  this  year,  some  had  no  blossom  on  at 
all.  I  do  not  think  they  were  cut  right  last 
autumn.  Also  can  you  tell  me  the  cause 
and  remedy  for  the  tips  of  the  branches  of 
the  Apple  trees  dying.  Three  trees  in  the 
orchard  are  dying  down  at  the  tips,  and  as 
I  am  quite  an  amateur  in  fruit  growing  I 
should  be  glad  of  advice.  (L.  E.  C.,  Kent.) 

Espalier  trees  should  be  pruned  like  those 
upon  walls.  You  should,  of  course,  get 
fruit  from  the  short  lateral  spurs  upon  the 
branches.  All  the  long  leafy  shoots  that 
grow  away  from  the  wires  should  be  pruned 
to  one  or  two  good  buds  at  the  base  in  win¬ 
ter.  Your  assistant  should  take  care  not  to 
prune  away  any  flower  buds  produced  on 
these  spurs.  It  would  be  well  not  to  com¬ 
mence  pruning  until  winter  is  well  ad¬ 
vanced,  so  that  the  thick,  swollen  flower  buds 
can  be  readily  seen.  If  the  trees  have  not 
yet  filled  the  allotted  space  the  leaders 
should,  of  course,  be  shortened  back  to  one 
or  two-thirds  of  their  length  according  to 
their  strength,  and  the  portion  left  closely  ; 
tied  in.  You  might  have  sent  us  some  of 
the  tips  of  the  branches  of  the  Apple  trees  5 
in  the  orchard  which  you  say  are  dying  i 
back.  We  suspect  that  the  roots  of  your 
trees  are  in  a  wet  or  ungenial  soil,  causing 
them  to  grow  late  in  the  season,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  to  have  unripened  wood  which  gets  , 
more  or  less  injured  or  killed  during  the  1 
winter.  Such  injured  branches  are  just  as  | 
likely  as  not  to  contract  the  disease  known  I 
as  canker.  Such  diseased  portions  should  ! 
be  cut  off  and  burned  to  reduce  the  malady 
as  much  as  possible,  but  you  should  see 
whether  the  land  requires  any  draining  or 
whether  they  made  growth  late  in  the  season 
which  did  not  ripen  well.  That  also  would 
indicate  that  the  roots  are  in  ungenial  soil. 
If  this  was  the  case  a  gardener  would  soon 
remedy  the  matter  by  draining  the  land  or 
lifting  the  trees  and  root  pruning  them  if 
the  case  required  it.  But  if  you  have  no 
skilled  help  we  could  scarcely  advise  you 
to  employ  an  unskilled  hand  to  lift  and 
replant  old  trees.  Such  a  hand  could,  of 
course,  be  trusted  to  drain  the  land  if  the  \ 
drains  are  put  down  the  middle  line  be-  1 
tween  the  trees  in  the  orchard  ;  that  is,  if 
the  land  is  wet  and  really  requires 
drainage. 

2095.  Nectarines  Cracking. 

iCould  you  pieage  let  me  know  through 
your  paper  the  reason  why  the  enclosed  Nee-  i 
tarines  are  cracking?  This  tree  was  affected  1 
with  scale  last  year,  and  I  noticed  some  on  : 
early  this  year,  but  I  painted  with  diluted 
nicotine  extract.  Those  fruits  towards  the 
top  of  the  tree  are  all  right.  Those  nearest  i 
the^ld  wood  in  the  centre  are  most  affected. 
(Nectarine,  Lancs.) 

We  examined  the  Nectarines  you  sent  us  1 
and  find  the  skins  very  much  discoloured! 
and  quite  black  in  places.  It  seems  to  us  , 
that  the  fruits  have  been  subjected  to  some  j 
unfair  treatment  such  as  a  cold  draught  ^ 
blowing  upon  the  tender  skin  of  the  fruit  ■ 
after  the  house  had  been  kept  rather  close  j 
and  warm  for  some  time.  If  that  is  not 
likely  to  have  been  the  case,  then  it  is  pos-  1 
sible  the  skin  of  the  fruit  was  injured  by 
some  insecticide  which  you  have  been  using. 
When  the  skin  of  young  fruits  has  been 
injured  in  this  way  it  is  unable  to  grow 
fast  enough  when  the  fruit  takes  the  second 
swelling  after  stoning.  As  a  result  of  this 
it  splits  open.  These  are  matters  to  think; 
over,  as  knowing  the  conditions  that  have, 
prevailed  you  mav  happen  upon  the  ri<ht  ' 
cause  of  the  trouble.  It  would  be  well  also^ 
to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  border  to,. 
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e€  whether  the  roots  are  clean  and  healthy, 
r  whether  something  is  wrong  there.  Stone 
ruits  are  much  benefited  by  the  presence 
•f  plenty  of  lime  in  the  soil,  and  that  is  a 
natter  which  is  too  often  overlooked  when 
borders  axe  made  up  or  prepared  for  the 
ultivation  of  stone  fruits. 

2096.  American  Blight  on  Apple 
Trees. 

Some  of  my  young  Apple  trees  are 
mothered  with  American  blight.  Can  you 
ell  me  which  is  the  best  way  to  get  rid 
>f  it  without  injuring  the  trees  or  fruit. 
There  was  a  little  last  year,  but  nothing 
ike  as  bad  as  it  is  now.  (A.  B.  Richards, 
Shropshire.) 

We  should  not  advise  you  to  undertake 
tny  spraying  operations  at  the  present  time 
ts  you  would  be  likely  to  do  damage  to  the 
toliage  or  the  fruit.  The  best  plan  to  adopt 
is  to  get  some  effective  remedy  and  use  a 
lalf-worn  painter’s  brush  with  which  to 
arush  the  affected  parts.  Methylated  spirit 
is  a  good  thing  and  readily  destroys  the 
olight  with  which  it  comes  in  contact. 
Paraffin  emulsion  or  kerosene  emulsion 
might  also  be  employed  in  this  way.  In 
:he  winter  time  you  could  have  all  the 
rough  portions  on  the  stem  where  American 
blight  has  been  at  work  smoothed  by  means 
of  a  knife.  All  rough  portions  of  bark 
amongst  which  the  insects  could  hide  might 
also  be  cleared  away.  You  could  then  sy¬ 
ringe  the  trees  all  over  the  top  with  some 
of  the  emulsion  above  mentioned,  using  the 
brush  in  crevices  of  the  bark,  but  especially 
where  the  insects  had  been  at  work  in 
summer. 

2097.  Brown  Aphides  on  Peach  Trees. 

Amongst  my  wall  trees  is  a  Peach  which 
is  smothered  with  a  brown  fljT  and  making 
the  leaves  curl.  I  have  syringed  it  twice 
with  soapy  water,  but  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  any  effect.  Can  you  tell  me  of  any 


remedy  that  would  be  effective?  J .  D. 
W INGHAM,  Notts.) 

The  difficulty  of  getting  at  Aphides  with 
insecticide  is  that  they  are  hidden  away 
amongst  the  curled  leaves  and  the  insecti¬ 
cide  fails  to  reach  them.  An  excellent  plan 
is  to  syringe  the  tree  with  water  and  then 
prrceed  to  dust  all  the  growing  tips  of  the 
ycung  shoots  with  tobacco  powder.  This 
seldom  fails  to  dislodge  brown  fly  on  Peach 
trees.  The  operation  may  appear  a  little 
tedious,  but  the  work  is  well  rewarded. 
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2098.  Red  Spider. 

Would  you  please  tell  me,  through  the 
medium  of  Gardening  World,  if  the  en¬ 
closed  leaves  are  affected  with  red  spider? 
T  noticed  a  very  small  red  ant  (in  appeal - 
ancei  on  the  Cucumber  leaf.  If  you  notice 
it  please  say  if  it  is  the  Dendrobium  beetle, 
as  I  grow  some  Dendrobiums  in  the  same 
house.  (Cucumber,  Lancs.) 

We  examined  the  leaves  you  sent  us,  but 
did  not  find  anything  at  all  comparable 
with  the  Dendrobium  beetle,  nor  do  we 
think  that  it  would  interfere  with  the  leaves 
you  sent  us.  The  Plum  and  Cherry  leaves 
are  badly  affected  with  red  spider  in,various 
stages  of  development  and  covered  with 
eggs.  The  Cucumber  leaf  was  the  worst, 
the  whole  of  the  underside  of  the  leaf  being 
a  mass  of  live  spider.  We  should  advise 
you  to  make  up  a  good  quantity  of  strong 
soapsuds  sufficient  to  thoroughly'  drench  the 
feLage  of  the  trees  of  which  you  sent  leaves. 
The  soapsuds  will  be  more  effective  if  y'ou 
put  some  flowers  of  sulphur  in  the  water  and 
keep  it  well  stirred  while  the  process  of 
syringing  goes  on.  The  same  would  apply 
to  the  Cucumber.  If  you  can  get  at  the 
under  surface  of  the  leaves,  give  them  a 
thorough  syringing  with  soft  soap  and  water 


after  closing  the  house  for  the  night,  and 
then  repeat  the  operation  again  the  next 
evening,  which  should  greatly  reduce,  if 
not  get  rid  of,  the  pest.  The  leaf  sent  was 
so  bad  that  it  would  be  well  to  remove  and 
burn  the  worst  of  them  so  as  to  destroy  ttie 
spider  before  commencing  tne  operation  of 
syringing. 

- - 

“  Lilac  ”  a  Corrupt  Word. 

It  is  surprising,  says  a  writer  in  the 
August  "  Quarterly,"  to  find  in  what  a 
number  of  cases  it  is  the  standard  Eng¬ 
lish  form  which  is  the  corrupt  word, 
while  the  dialects  preserve  the  correct 
pronunciation.  For  example,  “lilac”  in 
the  dialects  is  called  “  Laylock,”  regu¬ 
larly  corresponding  to  the  old  form  found 
in  Bacon's  essays.  "When  we  say  -  lilac” 
we  are  pronouncing  the  form  borrowed 
from  the  Cockney,  who  says  “byby  '  in¬ 
stead  of  -baby.'' 


FRUIT  RANCHING  IK  CANADA. 

WANTED. — A  few  superior  young  Britishers 
with  at  least  £20  each,  to  clear  the  land 
and  earn  their  own  10-acre  ranches.  High 
wages,  good  society,  and  excellent  climate. 

Apply,  “RANCHINC,”  c/o  British  E.T.C.  Society; 
- Newington,  Liverpool. - 


STORE  YOUR  FRUIT 

ai 

ORR’S  Patent 

Fruit  Storing  Trays 

28  in.  by  25  in.  by  5  in.  deep. 

jjii 

24s.  doz.  carriage  paid. 

i(5l 

Sole  Manufacturer — 

JOHN  P.  WHITE 

The  Pyghtle  Works,  BEDFORD 

WILLIAM  COOPER’S  _ 

No.  31  CAZiL.°Sue  FREE. 


Contains  Hundreds  of  Illustrations  and  Specifications  of  different  kinds  of  Goods.  The  Biggest  Bargain  Book  ever 
printed.  Beats  all  Catalogue  Records  for  Quantity  and  Low  Prices.  Full  of  many  things  you 
buy  near  home,  and  multi¬ 


quality  and  at  lower 
Catalogue  or  Store  offers 
A  YEAR  at  least  is  easily 
has  a  garden  or  keeps 
logne  to  order  goods  from. 


SEND  FOR  YOUR  FREE  COPY  TO-DAY  | 


tudes  of  things  of  better 
price  than  any  other 
you.  SEVERAL  POUNDS 

saved  by  everyone  who 
poultry  using  thi-  Cata- 
VI any  write  us  of  saving 


pounds  by  using  our  Catalogues.  It  pays  others  ;  it  will  pay  YOU.  We  are  the  originators  of  this  business.  We  have 
been  square  with  Hundreds  of  Thousands  of  Customers  for  Twenty-one  Tears.  We  will  be  square  with  you. 

_ _  This  Catalogue  Straight  off  the  Press. 


GENUINE  BARGAINS. 


In  this  new  Catalogue  is  an  entire  section  devoted  to  each  department, 
which  illustrates  and  describes  all  the  many  goods  we  sell,  including  : 


Greenhouses, 
Forcing  Houses, 
Cucumber 

Frames, 

Lights,  Stoves, 
Propagators, 
Motor  Car  Sheds, 
Huts  &  Shelters, 
Incubators, 


Foster  Mothers, 
Poultry  Houses  & 
Runs, 

Crit  Crushers, 
Food  Choppers, 
Coops. 

Sitting  Boxes, 
Pigeon  Houses, 
Dog  Kennels, 


Rabbit  Hutches, 
Hurdles, 

Wood  and  Iron 
Buildings  of 
Every 

Description, 
Rustic  Work, 
Timber, 
Sundries,  &c., 


And  numerous  other  Goods.  It  is  worth  your  while  to  get  this  Catalogue 
for  1907,  just  to  see  this  wonderful  list  of  things  that  await  your  selection. 

fiend  your  Name  and  Address,  carefully  written  on  a  post-card  or  in  a 
letter,  or  fill  out  (  oupon— either  way  that  is  easiest.  Just  say.  Send  me 
free  One  Copy  of  your  New  Catalogue  (No.  31).  DO  THIS  BEFORE 
YOU  FORGET  IT— RIGHT  NOW !  We  will  then  seDd  it  at  once. 


WILLIAM  COOPERS 

Illustrated 

CATALOGUE. 

COUPON. 

Please  send  me  your  No.  31  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue,  post  free. 

Name,.... . 

Address . . . . 


Cut  this  Coupon  out.  It  will  do  if  you  send  this 
inan  open  envelope  and  affix  a  halfpenny  stamp. 


We  even  prepay  the  postage.  Ordering  a  copy  of  this  Catalogue  puts  you  under  no  obligation  to  buy  anything  of  us. 
We  ask  you  to  send  for  it,  read  it,  look  at  the  Illustrations,  Specifications,  and  Prices,  and  then,  when  you  find  out 

you,  you  will  be  glad  to 
a  saving  of  VS%  to  50#  on 
use  for  Gardening  or  Foul- 
this  is  no  leaflet  or  old 
the  Latest,  the  Complete 
full  of  the  very  latest  and 
Send  for  your  copy  to-day.  It  will  go  to  you 


how  much  money  it  saves 
order  from  it,  for  it  means 
everything  you  require  or 
try  ■  keeping.  Remember 
catalogue,but  the  Genuine 
New  Catalogue  for  1907, 


WE  MAKE  NO  CHARGE  FOR 
THIS  CATALOGUE. 


newest  goods  that  you  can  possibly  want  or  use.  DON’T  DELAY. 

at  once  per  return  post,  prepaid. 


WILLIAM  COOPER  C-Si),  751,  OLD  KENT  RD.,  LONDON,  S.E. 


This  Insurance  is  not  confined  to  Raiiway 
Train  Accidents  only,  but  against  all 
Passenger  Vehicle  Accidents. 

FREE  INSURANCE.  £100. 

The  CASUALTY  Insubance  Company, 
Limited,  will  pay  to  the  legal  representative 
of  any  man  or  woman  (railway  servants  on 
duty  excepted)  who  shall  happen  to  meet  with 
his  or  her  death  by  an  accident  to  a  train  or 
to  a  publio  vehicle,  licensed  for  passenger 
service,  in  which  he  or  she  was  riding  as  an 
ordinary  passenger  in  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  on  the  following  conditions : — 

1.  That  at  the  time  of  the  accident  the 
passenger  in  question  had  upon  him  or  her 
person  this  Insurance  Coupon  or  the  paper  in 
which  it  is,  with  his,  or  her,  usual  signature 
written  in  the  space  provided  at  the  foot. 

2.  This  paper  may  be  left  at  his,  or  her, 
place  of  abode,  so  long  as  the  Coupon  is 
signed. 

3.  That  notice  of  the  accident  be  given  to 
the  Company  guaranteeing  this  insurance 
within  seven  days  of  its  occurrence. 

4.  That  death  result  within  one  month 
from  the  date  of  the  accident. 

5.  That  no  person  can  claim  in  respect  of 
more  than  one  of  these  Coupons. 

6.  The  insurance  will  hold  good  from  6  a.m, 
of  the  morning  of  publication  to  6  a.m.  ou 
the  day  of  the  following  publication. 

Signed . 

Address . . 


The  due  fulfilment  of  this  insurance  is 
guaranteed  by 

The  Casualty  Insurance  Company,  Ltd., 

123,  PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  8.WI, 

To  whom  all  communication!  should  be  mads. 
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By  Special  Appointment  to 


MACKENZIE 


His  Majesty  the  King. 


and  MONCUR,  Ltd 

Hothouse  Builders  and  Heating  Engineers. 


CONTRACTS.— We  are  at  present  engaged  on  Contracts  for  the  following : — 

HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING. — Sandringham  House,  &c. ;  Flitcham  Vicarage  ;  Wolferton  Rectory;  Mill  Hill  House;  Craig  Gowan, 
Balmoral  ;  Bhaile  na  Choile,  Balmoral.  HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES.— York  Cottsge  ;  Windmill  Cottage. 


The  MARQUIS  OF  LINLITHGOW,  Hopetoun  House. 

The  Right  HON.  THE  EARL  OF  DALKEITH,  Eildon  Hall,  St.  Boswells. 
The  Right  HON.  VISCOUNT  RIDLEY,  Blagdon,  Oramlington. 

The  Right  HON.  LORD  JOICEY,  Longhirst,  Morpeth. 

Sir  GEORGE  HOUSTOUN  BOSWALL,  Bart.,  Blackadder,  Edrom. 

Sir  ANDREW  NOBLE,  Bart,  Ardkinglass,  Argyllshire. 

The  HON.  0.  A.  PARSONS,  Holeyn  Hall,  Wylam. 

Sir  W.  G.  ARMSTRONG.  WHITWORTH  &  CO.,  LTD.,  Newcastle-on-Tyue. 
Col.  CAMPBELL,  Achalader,  Blairgowrie. 

Col.  CRAWFORD,  Crawfordsburn,  Co.  Down. 

Capt.  J.  H.  CUTHBERT,  Beaufront  Castle,  Hexham. 

Col.  WOODCOCK,  Newbold,  Forres. 

H.  R.  BAIRD,  Esq.,  St.  Leonards,  Ayr. 

W.  H.  BENN,  Esq  ,  Willaston,  Harrogate. 

OTTO  BEIT,  Esq.,  Tewiu  Water,  Welwyn,  Herts. 

JOHN  A.  0.  BROWN,  Esq.,  Edgehill,  Alloa. 

JAMES  BUCHANAN,  Esq.,  Lavington  Park,  Sussex. 

1  ECIL  A.  COCHRANE,  Esq.,  Oakfield  House,  Gosforth. 

W.  H.  D’ARCY,  Esq.,  Stanmore  Hall,  Middlesex. 

G.  D.  FABER,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Rush  Court,  Wallingford. 

A.  P.  FORRESTER  PATON,  Esq.,  Inglewood,  Alloa. 

WILLIAM  JAMES,  Esq,  Grey  Walls,  Gullane. 

0.  J.  LEYLAND,  Esq.,  Haggerston  Castle,  Northumberland. 

Dr.  MACKENZIE,  Alderston,  Haddington. 

JAMES  McKELVIE,  Esq.,  17,  Rutland  Square,  Edinburgh. 

WILLIAM  MATTHEWSON,  Esq.,  Comrie  Castle,  Dumfeimline. 

R.  F.  McEWEN,  Esq.  Bardrocliat,  Colmonell. 

ROBERT  McVITIE,  Esq.,  Woodcock  Hill,  London. 

H.  P.  R.  MONTGOMERY,  Esq.,  Hattonburn,  Milnathort. 

ROBERT  OGILBY,  Esq.,  Pellipar,  Londondeny. 
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.  sprig  of  wild  Forget-me-not, 

One  lovely  summer’s  eve, 
rom  one  who  was  far  fairer  than 
The  Rose,  I  did  receive. 

.nd  still  in  sweet  rememb’rance  of 
That  evening  long  ago, 
love  the  wild  Forget-me-not, 

Of  all  the  flowers  that  grow. 

t  bids  me  to  remember  her 
Who  cannot  be  forgot, 
md  hope  that  when  I  shall  return 
She  shall  be  changed  not ; 

0,  though  there’s  many  a  flower  which 
makes 

A  far  more  gaudy  show, 
love  the  wild  Forget-me-not, 

Of  all  the  flowers  that  grow. 

Walter  Weldon. 


CIV. 


I  was  reading  through  an  old  treatise 
on  horticulture  the  other  day  dated  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  decade  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  I  was  particularly  struck  with 
the  table  of  work  for  the  month  of  August 
as  being  extremely  complete  and  to  the 
point.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  tersely 
worded  directions 
Planting  Bulbs. 

“  Bulbous  roots  flowering  in  the  autumn 
plant  early  in  the  month.  Bulbous  roots 
of  all  sorts  have  their  offsets  planted  at 
the  end  of  the  month.  Evergreen  trees 
and  shrubs  finish  clipping.  Lilies  take 
up  if  their  leaves  be  decayed  ,  but  the  off¬ 
sets  must  be  planted  again  directly. 
Mignonette  to  flower  in  winter,  plant  in 
pots,  and  place  under  a  south  wall. 
Water  plants  in  the  morning,  at  the  end 
of  the  month.” 

In  these  days  it  is  a  little  startling  to 
read — “Bulbous  roots  of  all  sorts  have 
their  offsets  planted  at  the  end  of  the 
month.”  At  the  present  time  we  delay 
bulb  planting  until  later  in  the  autumn. 
But  are  we  wise  ?  In  Holland  they  get  in 
their  bulbs  considerably  earlier  than  we 
do,  and  I  am  convinced  that  if  the  bulbs 
can  be  planted  in  out-of-the-way  portions 
of  the  garden  without  disturbing  the  sum¬ 
mer  and  autumn  flowering  plants  it  is  a 
good  and  wise  thing  to  do.  And  we  can 
see  this  for  ourselves,  by  examining  bulbs 
that  have  been  left  in  the  ground.  Snow¬ 
drops  and  other  early  flowering  subjects 
have  rooted  afresh  by  the  beginning  of 
this  month  (August).  ’  With  regard  to  the 
note  on  Lilies,  I  take  it  this  applies 
more  especially  to  the  old  fashioned  L. 
candidum,  and  only  applies  to  the 
clumps  that  need  dividing.  They  may 
often  be  left  undisturbed  for  as  long  as 
five  years.  Where,  however,  they  need 
transplanting  the  note  may  be  put  to 
practical  use,  as  there  is  no  time  so  good 
to  lift  them. 

Early  Chrysanthemums  and  Dahlias. 

“It  is  well  worth  while  to  give  especial 
attention  to  the  early  flowering  Chrysan¬ 
themums  and  the  Dahlias  at  the  present 
time.  They  are  to  be  the  stand-bys  for 
our  autumn  display ;  and,  therefore,  they 
must  be  as  fine  and  flourishing  as  we  can 
make  them.  I  notice  with  these  plants 
that  though  there  may  have  been  a  smart 
shower  of  rain,  they,  if  at  all  closely 
planted,  do  not  seem”to  benefit  greatly  by 
it,  and  the  ground  beneath  the  plants  is 
often  left  untouched.  This  means  that 
proper  attention  as  to  watering  must  be 
given.  Both  are  somewhat  gross  feeders, 
and  an  occasional  dose  of  liquid  manure 


is  beneficial.  And  more  than  this,  the 
surface  soil  between  the  plants  should 
be  frequently  stirred  with  the  hoe  or  a 
small  light  fork,  as  this  prevents  a  too 
frequent  evaporation  of  moisture.  I  dis¬ 
bud  Dahlias  but  not  out-of-door  Chrysan¬ 
themums  ;  and  Dahlias  I  keep  to  one 
main  stem,  and  disbud  more  severely  as 
the  season  advances.  A  plant  can  well 
bear  from  thirty  to  forty  buds  and  full 
blown  flowers  at  the  same  time  if  only 
grown  for  garden  decoration,  and  dis¬ 
budded  only  to  this  extent,  a  fine  mas¬ 
sive  effect  of  colour  is  given  by  a  bed  of 
these  plants. 

Violets. 

I  have  just  been  weeding  my  Violets 
both  single  and  double.  I  always  feel 
as  if  I  could  never  have  too  many  of  these 
sweet  smelling  plants,  and  this  summer 
has  given  them  the  conditions  of  all 
others  they  enjoy — plenty  of  moisture, 
and  not  a  great  deal  of  burning  sunshine. 
Runners  taken  off  from  the  old  plants 
can  be  rooted  at  any  time  where  more 
plants  are  required,  and  we  must  remem¬ 
ber  that  Violets  flower  very  well  under 
deciduous  trees,  especially  the  beautiful 
single  flowered  Russian  Czar — and  that 
they  are  never  happier  than  when  grow¬ 
ing  on  a  bank  with  an  eastern  aspect. 

The  Cold  Greenhouse. 

Where  bedding  and  other  plants  and 
the  rooted  cuttings  of  these  are  to  be  kept 
through  the  winter  with  a  minimum  of 
heat,  or  none  at  all,  the  taking  of  the 
cuttings  should  not  be  left  until  late  in 
the  autumn.  Any  time  during  this 
month  is  to  be  commended,  and  they 
should,  if  they  are  to  have  hard  winter 
conditions,  invariably  be  rooted  in  pots, 
and  not  in  the  open  border.  This  is  im¬ 
portant,  especially  in  the  case  of  soft, 
juicy  plants  like  Zonal  Pelargoniums. 
One  often  reads  of  the  cold  house ;  but 
there  is  a  wonderful  difference  in  these. 
Even  last  winter,  cold  as  it  was,  I  kept 
Heliotrope,  Zonals,  and  show  Pelargo¬ 
niums  and  other  plants  as  tender  in  a 
cold  house.  But  it  was  a  cold  house 
having  the  old  fashioned  thick  brick  and 
stone  walls  on  the  north  end  and  three- 
quarters  of  the  western  side.  No 
draught  through  these,  but  a  real  strong 
and  warm  protection,  and  I  mention  this 
old  fashioned  cold  house  as  a  contrast  to 
the  glass  and  wood  of  so  many  of  the 
modern  houses — I  look  upon  these  as  of 
very  little  more  shelter  than  a  cold  frame 
— and  to  anyone  contemplating  putting 
up  a  cold  house  before  the  winter,  I 
would  say  make  it  as  substantial  as  cpsy 
as  possible  if  it  is  to  be  satisfactory  af  it 
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may  be,  and  use  brick  rather  than  wood. 
The  cold  house  is  a  great  hobby  of  mine. 
I  delight  to  experiment;  to  test  plants 
with  a  full  trial  of  their  endurance,  after 
having,  of  course,  duly  prepared  them  for 
it ,  by  through  ripening  of  their  wood 
through  the  summer  and  autumn.  I  have 
been  astonished  time  after  time  to  find 
how  well  these  duly  prepared  plants  re¬ 
spond  to  the  hard,  severe  trial,  and  how 
hardy  they  can  and  do  become. 

F.  Norfolk. 
- - 

The  Tomato. 


How  to  Propagate 
.  .  .  and  Grow  it. 


The  Tomato  was  formerly  known  as  the 
Love  Apple,  and  grown  more  as  an  orna- 
Yient  than  for  culinary  purposes.  It  is 
dassed  as  a  vegetable,  but  it  is  the  fruit 
that  is  eaten.  Its  cultivation  has  in¬ 
creased  rapidly  in  this  country  lately, 
though  vast  quantities  are  still  imported 
from  the  Channel  Isles,  and  elsewhere, 
but  they  are  inferior  in  flavour  to  our 
home-grown  Tomatos,  having  to  be 
picked  for  importation  before  they  are 
ripe. 

In  order  to  have  fruit  here  in  the  winter 
the  seeds  should  be  sown  about  July,  and 
the  plants  kept  out-of-doors  until  the 
fruit  has  set ;  they  should  then  be  taken 
inside  to  ripen.  Tomatos  will  not  do  suc¬ 
cessfully  without  a  sufficient  amount  of 
sun. 

They  may  be  propagated  by  two 
methods,  viz.,  from  cuttings  and  from 
seeds. 

Plants  raised  from  cuttings  flower  more 
freely,  fruit  earlier,  and  are  shorter 
jointed  than  those  raised  from  seed.  They 
are,  however,  apt  to  develop  any  disease 
that  the  old  plants  may  have  had. 

Plants  raised  from  seed  are  less  sub¬ 
ject  to  disease  and  more  vigorous  in 
growth. 

The  seed  should  be  sown  thinly  in 
boxes,  and  transplanted  into  60  size  pots, 
or  50  size,  as  is  most  convenient.  Those 
who  have  not  the  convenience  to  raise 
their  own  plants  should  buy  strong  plants 
about  the  end  of  May.  For  plants  to  be 
grown  outside,  the  seeds  should  be  sown 
during  the  latter  part  of  February  and 
planted  out  about  the  first  week  in  June. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  plant  in  a  very 
rich  soil.  A  good  solid  loam  is  best. 
Wood  ashes  and  lime  rubble  may  be 
added  if  the  soil  is  heavy.  Artificial 
manure  may  be  added  if  the  soil  is  poor. 
The  border  should  be  made  firm  so  as  to 
check  too  luxuriant  a  leaf  growth. 

There  are  two  methods  of  growing  in¬ 
doors,  namely,  in  large  pots  or  boxes,  or 
in  prepared  borders.  When  grown  in  pots 
they  fruit  early,  and  produce  little  leaf 
growth,  but  require  great  attention  with 
regard  to  watering.  They  are  best  grown 
in  borders.  Plant  from  12  to  14  inches 
apart,  and  a  double  row  may  be  grown 
on  either  side  of  the  house. 

Growing  with  a  single  stem  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  best  method.  Pinch  out  the  side 
shoots  as  they  appear,  but  do  not  pinch 
off  the  flowers  too.  They  should  not  be 
stopped  until  the  maximum  height  is 
reached.  The  flowers  should  be  fertilised 
witk  a  rabbit’s  tail  tied  to  a  cane.  Do  not 
pinch  off  the  leaves  with  the  idea  of  ripen¬ 


ing  the  fruit  sooner,  as  by  so  doing  the 
stem  drys  up  and  the  fruit  takes  longer  to 
ripen.  Diseased  leaves  or  leaves  at  the 
base  of  the  plant  may  be  removed ;  also 
a  few  where  they  are  over  thick. 

The  addition  of  organic  matter  in  the  soil 
tends  to  increase  leaf  growth.  Do  not  add 
artificial  fertilisers  until  the  fruit  has  set. 
Liquid  manure  will  also  do  good  then. 
The  foliage  turning  yellowish  is  often  due 
to  lack  of  nitrogen  or  weakness  at  the 
root.  Superphosphate  and  sulphate  of 
potash  may  be  applied  at  the  rate  of 
2  ozs.  to  the  square  yard.  Mix  equal 
parts  of  each.  Phosphates  produce  bloom 
more  freely. 

The  insect  pests  to  which  Tomatos  are 
subject  include  snow  fly  (Aleyrodes 
vaporariorum).  The  mature  insect  may 
be  exterminated  by  fumigation,  but  not 
the  egg.  It  is  necessary  to  fumigate  five 
or  six  times  at  intervals  of  from  seven  to 
ten  days  so  as  to  kill  the  insects  as  soon 
as  they  are  hatched.  Eel  worm  attacks 
the  roots  of  the  Tomato,  and  intercepts 
the  flow  of  sap  to  the  foliage.  It  may  be 
destroyed  by  roasting  the  soil  before  using 
it. 

The  fungoid  diseases  are  as  follows : 
Cladosporium  fulvum,  which  causes 
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Prize  Competitions. 


CENERAL  CONDITIONS.— Competitors  must 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular 
paid  contributors  to  THE  GARDENING 
WORLD  or  other  gardening  journals  are  de¬ 
barred  from  entering,  but  occasional  con¬ 
tributors  may  compete.  The  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  competitor  must  appear  on  each 
article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right 
to  reproduce,  in  any  way;!  any  article  or  photo¬ 
graph  sent,  for  competition.  The  conditions 
applying  to  each  competition  should  be  care¬ 
fully  read. 


WEEKLY 

PRIZES. 

A  PRIZE  OFTEN  SHILLINGS  will  be  given 
for  the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  para¬ 
graph  or  article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but 
value  rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in 
making  fhe  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Oom- 
petiti in,”  and  post  not  later  than  the  Monday 
follr  wing  date  of  issue.  Entries  received  later 
th  in  Tuesday  (first  post)  will  be  left  over  until 
the  following  week. 

Two  prizes  of  2s.  6d.  will  be  awarded  each 
week  for  the  two  best  letters,  not  exceeding 
150  words,  on  any  interesting  gardening  sub¬ 
ject. 


RESULTS  OF 
LAST  WEEK’S 
COMPETITIONS. 

Some  of  the  best  papers  in  this  competition 
are  too  long,  and  we  desire  readers  to  keep 
within  a  column. 

The  prize  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “M.V.B.”  for  the  article  on 
“Decorated  Walls,”  page  029. 

In  the  Prize  Letter  Competition  a  prize 
was  awarded  to  “  Amateur  Lady  Gardener  ” 
for  the  article  on  “Ants  in  Gardens”  ;  and 
another  to  “  Geo.  A.  Fisher  ”  for  the  article  on 
“An  Easily-made  Layering  Pin,”  page  530. 


yellowish  spots  on  the  upper  sides  of  the 
leaves,  and  in  course  of  time  envelopes 
the  leaves  and  prevents  respiration.  It  is 
most  prevalent  in  a  close  damp  atmo¬ 
sphere.  Syringe  with  potassium  sulphide, 
y2  oz.  to  two  gallons  of  water.  Bordeaux 
mixture  may  also  be  used. 

Phytophthora  infestans  affects  the  fruit, 
forming  black  patches.  The  plants 
should  be  syringed  with  Bordeaux  mix¬ 
ture.  In  the  sleepy  disease  (Fusarium 
Lycopersici)  the  leaves  droop.  As  soon  as 
seen  the  plants  should  be  pulled  up,  and 
burnt.  If  a  cut  is  made  through  the  stem 
a  dark  ring  of  cells  will  be  seen. 

F.  W. 

- - 

Cucumbers  and  Melons. 


Culture  in  Frames. 


These  plants  should  now  be  given  their 
full  summer  liberal  treatment.  Both 
should  be  finally  soiled  in  such  manner 
as  to  fill  in  the  whole  surface  of  each  bed 
between  the  base  of  the  plants  and  the 
sides  of  the  frames,  but  always  so  that  the 
base  of  each  plant  and  the  soil  under  it 
is  a  few  inches  higher  than  the  outsides, 
also  double  the  depth.  Tread  the  soil 
firmly  against  the  frames.  Before  giving 
this  final  earthing  the  surface  manure 
of  the  bed  not  covered  with  soil  should 
be  forked  up,  shaken  apart,  and  replaced. 
Avoid  overcropping  Cucumbers,  or  per¬ 
mitting  too  many  fruits  upon  any  plant 
at  one  time. 

The  Melons  must  be  got  to  set  each 
plant  and  each  frame  full.  All  their 
fruit  should  be  set  about  the  same  time, 
and  this  is  done  by  stopping  all  the  main 
shoots  at  the  same  date.  Do  not  shade 
either.  Give  air  betimes  each  morning,  a 
little  at  first,  gradually  increasing  it  as 
the  sun  gains  power,  thereby  to  ensure  a 
warmth  of  75  deg.  or  80  deg.  for  maxi¬ 
mum.  Sprinkle  the  plants  about  4  p.m. 
on  sunny  afternoons,  then  shut  the  sashes 
down  quite  close  (except  when  Melons 
have  expanded  female  blooms).  Never 
moisten  the  main  stems  of  Melons  at  the 
part  where  they  rise  out  of  the  ground, 
as  they  are  liable  to  contract  canker.  On 
one  certain  day  in  each  week  remove  each 
sash  in  succession.  Stop  young  shoots 
when  necessary.  '  Remove  tendrils,  and 
pick  them  over,  then  give  them  effectual 
root  waterings  with  tepid  water. 

A.  V.  P.4RRATT. 

- ++4 - 

A  Legend  of  the  Banana. 

Many  traditions  centre  about  a  fruit 
which  men,  at  all  events,  in  the  old  world, 
have  valued  since  the  dawn  of  history. 
According  to  one  legend  it  was  this  which 
proved  so  fatal  to  Adam  and  Eve. 
Gerarde,  in  his  “Herball,”  tells  us  that 
“  Grecians  and  Christians  which  inhabit 
Syria,  and  the  Jews  also,  suppose  it  to  be 
that  tree  of  whose  fruit  Adam  did  taste." 
He  calls  it  Adam’s  apple,  and  observes,  1 
“If  it  be  cut  according  to  the  length 
oblique,  transverse,  or  any  other  way 
whatsoever,  then  may  be  seen  the  shape 
and  form  of  a  crosse  with  a  man  fastened 
thereto.  Myself  have  seen  the  fruit,  and 
cut  it  in  pieces  :  the  crosse  I  might  per¬ 
ceive,  like  as  the  forme  of  a  spread-eagle 
in  the  root  of  feme,  but  the  man  I  leave 
to  be  sought  for  by  those  which  have  bet-^ 
ter  eies  and  judgement  than  my  selfe.” 
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The  White  German  Catchtly  (Lychnis  Viscaria  alba).  Maclaren  and  Sons. 


'he  White  .  .  . 

German  Catchfly 


(Lychnis  Viscaria  alba). 

The  ordinary  form  of  the  German 
llatchfly  with  rose  coloured  flowers  is  a 
.ative  of  various  parts  of  Europe,  besides 
>eing  a  rare  plant  in  this  country,  for 
nany  years  past  gardeners  have  been  de- 
ighted  with  the  double  form  known  as 
V.  splendens,  which  is  undoubtedly  the 
inest  garden  plant  of  the  lot.  The  white 
■ariety  under  notice  is,  however,  a  lovely 
hing  when  compared  with  the  others, 
■ither  single  or  double.  White  varie- 
ies  are  usually  somewhat  inferior  to  the 
ypes,  but  when  planted  in  contiguity  with 
hem  they  seem  under  the  best  conditions 
iy  means  of  contrast.  This  then,  we 
.onsider,  is  the  proper  way  of  using  a 
vhite  variety,  by  placing  it  alongside  of 
iome  of  the  dark  forms  whether  single 
ir  double.  Another  way  of  showing  it 
ip  to  advantage  is  to  plant  a  clump, 
jroup,  or  bed  of  it  so  as  to  form  a  mass. 
The  accompanying  illustration  shows  a 
ilant  photographed  in  the  Alpine  House 
it  Kew  during  the  last  week  of  May,  and 
jives  a  good  idea  of  the  floriferous  char- 
\cter  of  a  small  plant.  Not  only  were 
he  flowers  pure  white,  but  the  calyx  was 


creamy  wThite,  showing  it  to  be  truly  an 
albino. 

As  a  garden  plant  it  is  most  at  home 
on  the  rockery,  both  on  account  of  its 
dwarf  habit  and  the  fact  that  the  leaves 
are  very  short  and  liable  to  get  injured 
when  digging  if  planted  in  the  ordinary" 
herbaceous  border.  The  stems  only7 
grow  9  in.  to  12  in.  high,  and  coming  as 
it  does  in  May  and  the  beginning  of  June, 
the  plant  may  be  regarded  as  a  spring 
bloomer.  On  the  rockery  a  well  drained 
soil  is  almost  guaranteed,  and  the  plant 
will  be  happy  in  this  respect  during  the 
winter.  In  the  matter  of  soil,  if  a  com¬ 
post  has  to  be  made  up,  it  may7  consist 
of  two  parts  of  loam,  one  part  of  leaf 
mould,  and  one  part  of  sand.  The  com¬ 
post  should,  of  course,  be  in  direct  con¬ 
tact  with  the  ordinary  soil  of  which  the 
rockery  is  composed,  and  that  should  be 
of  a  porous  nature  if  possible.  The  plant 
is  perfectly  hardy,  although  liable  to 
suffer  during  winter  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  smoky  towns  owing  to  the  filthy  de¬ 
posit  on ’the  foliage,  which  forms  a  dense 
mass,  and  holds  the  wet  and  filth  brought 
down  by  the  rain. 

Propagation  may  be  effected  by  seeds 
or  division.  Only  a  certain  percentage 
of  the  seedlings  will  be  likely  to  have 
pure  white  flowers  like  the  parent.  A 
careful  plantsman  can,  hoWe\7er,  get  as 
many  plants  as  he  wishes  by  lifting  the 


whole  clump  and  separating  each  crown 
with  a  few  roots  if  possible.  In  any7  case, 
if  a  small  portion  of  the  rootstock  is  re¬ 
moved  with  the  leaves  this  can  be  put 
in  small  pots  of  sandy  soil  and  rooted  as 
a  cutting.  In  most  cases,  however,  each 
crown  would  have  a  few  roots  attached 
if  carefully  separated  by  the  hand  and  a 
knife  occasionally  to  make  sure  of 
separating  the  crowns  without  breaking 
them. 

These  young  pieces,  if  potted  up  in 
spring,  or  after  the  plant  has  ceased 
flowering,  can  be  put  separately  into 
thumb  pots  and  potted  on  into  larger 
ones  as  soon  as  they  are  rooted  to  en¬ 
courage  the  crowns  to  ramify  and  make 
nice  flowering  clumps  for  neixt  year. 
Very  small  plants  should  be  wintered  in  a 
cold  frame  to  prevent  slugs  from  destroy¬ 
ing  them  before  growth  commences  in 
spring. 

- - 

Staging  Carnations  for  Exhibition. 

Describing  the  fine  show  of  the  Carna¬ 
tion  Society,  held  at  Westminster  on  July 
24th,  the  fPall  Mall  Gazette-'’  remarks: 
“Taste  will  have  no  hesitation  in  con¬ 
demning  the  practice  of  fixing  the  severed 
heads  of  Carnations  in  a  white  frame  of 
cardboard,  like  Chinese  malefactors  in 
the  cangue,  and  flattening  them  out  wide 
in  that  helpless  situation ;  but  then  again 
it  is  very  convenient.” 
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.  .  Work  for  August. 


Border  Carnations. 

Where  a  commencement  has  not  yet 
been  made  to  layer  Carnations  in  the 
open  ground,  the  work  should  no  longer 
be  delayed.  The  season  being  a  cool 
one,  the  plants  will  take  longer  to  root, 
hence  the  layering  should  be  completed 
as  fast  as  possible  to  take  advantage  of 
what  heat  there  is  in  the  soil.  New 
plantations  should  be  made  in  October 
where  the  soil  and  the  surroundings  are 
suitable,  hence  the  necessity  of  having 
the  layers  well  rooted  before  that  time. 
Before  commencing  make  up  a  compost 
of  light  sandy  soil  and  leaf  mould,  with 
a  little  loam  in  it.  Never  allow  the 
layers  to  get  dry,  especially  during  the 
first  fortnight.  Where  the  soil  is  too 
heavy  or  is  in  the  neighourhood  of  smoky 
towns  or  where  it  is  otherwise  inadvisable 
to  plant  out  in  the  autumn,  the  layers 
should  be  potted  up  as  soon  as  they  are 
rooted  to  let  them  get  established. 

Show  Carnations  and  Picotees. 

Complete  the  layering  of  pot  plants 
without  delay,  as  the  shoots  are  already 
firmer  than  those  in  the  open  ground. 
With  a  label  or  pointed  piece  of  stick  re¬ 
move  the  top  soil  and  fill  up  the  pots  with 
fresh  compost  in  which  to  put  down  the 
layers.  As  soon  as  a  few  pots  have  been 
layered,  the  compost  should  be  watered 
down  to  settle  it  about  the  layers.  In 
the  case  of  scarce  plants,  short  shoots 
may  be  layered  in  small  pots  on  the  top 
of  the  large  ones.  This  is  only  a  last 
resource,  and  should  never  be  adopted 
if  sufficient  basal  shoots  are  obtainable. 
With  the  fine  new  varieties  now  at  com¬ 
mand,  old  ones  of  weak  constitution  are 
scarcely  worth  the  trouble  of  perpetuat¬ 
ing. 

Tree  Carnations. 

Where  cut  flowers  are  continually  in 
demand,  the  earliest  varieties  of  tree  Car¬ 
nations  may  be  allowed  to  push  into 
flower  and  encouraged  to  do  so  by  put¬ 
ting  them  under  glass.  They  should  be 
fumigated  at  once  to  destroy  green  fly  and 
thrips.  After  a  day  or  two  the  plants 
might  be  examined,  and  if  any  pests  still 
remain  repeat  the  operation. 

All  the  plants  which  have  well  filled 
their  pots  with  roots  may  be  assisted  with 
weak  liquid  manure.  The  latest  batches 
may  be  put  in  their  flowering  pots,  which 
should  not  be  too  large.  This  had  best 
lje  regulated  by  the  size  of  the  plants  and 
the  vigour  of  the  variety  where  it  is  well 
known. 

Malmaison  Carnations. 

Main  and  late  batches  of  plants  may 
now  be  layered.  At  present  this  can 
readily  be  done  in  a  prepared  bed  or 
piece  of  ground  in  a  sunny  situation. 
Layers  will  root  as  readily  as  "in  the  case 
of  border  plants  growing  in  the  open. 
Either  plunge  the  pots  or^turn  out  the 


plants  altogether.  Syringe  them  in 
warm  weather  to  keep  the  foliage  clean, 
and  water  the  layers  whenever  necessary. 
Marguerite  Carnations. 

Plants  reared  from  sowings  made  in 
January  . or  February  will  soon  be  at  their 
best,  if  not  already  in  that  condition. 
Fine  varieties  may  be  marked  with  a  view 
of  improving  the  strain  by  saving  seeds 
from  the  very  finest. 

American  Carnations. 

Where  plantations  of  these  have  been 
made  in  the  open  ground  they  should  now 
be  lifted  and  either  transferred  to  benches 
of  soil  close  to  the  glass  or  potted  up. 
No  stopping  should  now  be  practised. 
Indeed,  in  a  sunless  season  like  the  pre¬ 
sent,  even  in  the  case  of  early  flowering 
varieties,  stopping  should  cease  by  the 
end  of  July.  With  plants  in  pots  the  case 
is  somewhat  different.  Late  stopping, 
however,  tends  to  the  production  of  short 
flower  stems.  J.  D.  F.  W. 

- - 

The  Fuchsia. 


—  Its  Cultivation  for  — 
Exhibition  by  Amateurs. 

This  popular  and  well  known  flowering 
plant  is  not  nearly  so  much  cultivated  by 
the  amateur  as  it  deserves  to  be.  It  is 
one  of  the  easiest  to  grow,  and  gives  a  fine 
display  of  blossoms  for  a  comparatively 
small  outlay.  It  is  also  one  of  the  most 
useful  plants  for  the  greenhouse,  for  bed¬ 
ding  out,  and  for  large  specimens  for 
show  purposes. 

Most  societies  now  have  classes  especi¬ 
ally  for  specimen  Fuchsias.  I  believe  it 
was  at  Reading  flower  show  some  few  years 
ago  that  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
some  exceedingly  fine  specimens  ex¬ 
hibited,  and  a  well  grown  specimen  is  a 
thing  of  beauty  for  the  whole  season. 
Varieties  like  the  old  Charming  and  Mrs. 
Marshall  are  probably  two  of  the  best  for 
very  large  specimens  growing,  though 
there  are  a  number  of  other  varieties 
which  can  also  be  used  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose  with  excellent  results. 

Propagation. 

Probably  the  most  popular,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  easiest  method  of  propa¬ 
gation  is  by  cuttings.  When  the  plants 
that  have  been  rested  during  the  winter 
show  some  signs  of  starting  into  growth, 
they  should  be  encouraged  by  placing 
them  in  gentle  heat.  About  March,  when 
the  young  shoots  are  about  two  inches 
long,  they  should  be  taken  off  close  to  the 
old  wood  or  stem.  Trim  off  the  lower 
leaves,  then  insert  them  round  the  edges 
of  small  pots  (or  seed  pans  or  shallow 
boxes  may  be  used)  in  good  sandy  soil, 
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press  in  firmly,  give  a  gentle  watering 
overhead  with  a  rosed  can  to  settle  the 
soil,  and  place  over  a  mild  hot-bed  in  a 
propagating  house  or  a  warm  greenhouse. 
They  should  be  shaded  from  very  hot  sun¬ 
shine  and  potted  off  into  thumbs  or  small 
60  size  pots  as  soon  as  rooted. 

Soil. 

For  cuttings  and  small  plants  in  the 
'early  stages,  use  a  compost  of  equal  parts 
of  good  turfy  or  fibrous  loam  and  leaf 
mould,  with  sufficient  clean  silver  sand  to 
keep  the  whole  porous.  For  later  pot- 
tings  use  a  compost  of  three  parts  of  good 
loam,  one  part  of  leaf  mould,  one  part 
rotted  manure,,  a  small  quantity  of  wood 
ashes,  and  sand  enough  to  keep  the  whole 
open.  Mix  this  thoroughly,  and  remem¬ 
ber  to  always  pot  the  plants  firmly. 
Treatment  of  Plants  in  Pots. 

When  the  cuttings  _  are  rooted  they 
should  be  removed  and  potted  on  into 
60  size  pots  and  grown  on  a  shelf  near  the 
glass  in  a  temperature  of  about  60  de¬ 
grees.  Pot  them  on  again  in  48  or  32 
size  pots  when  they  are  large  enough,  and 
keep  them  growing  steadily.  Very  nice 
specimens  may  be  obtained  the  first  sea¬ 
son  by  allowing  the  leading  shoots  to 
grow  without  stopping,  supporting  them 
as  required  with  neat  stakes  and  pinching 
out  the  points  of  the  strong  shoots  if 
necessary  to  ensure  a  pyramidal  form. 

Fine  specimens  may  also  be  obtained 
by  striking  the  cuttings  in  September, 
growing  the  plants  gently  during  the  win¬ 
ter,  and  potting  on  early  in  the  spring  as 
required.  When  growing  strong  and 
showing  bud,  they  may  receive  liquid 
manure  about  once  a  week,  or  any  of  the 
well  known  fertilisers  according  to  the 
directions  given. 

Constant  attention  must  be  given  to 
staking  and  tying  in  of  the  shoots,  so  as 
to  ensure  a  good,  shapely  plant. 

Varieties  to  Grow. 

Of  varieties  there  are  a  large  number, 
and  personally  I  find  those  with  a  single 
corolla  the  Irest  for  large  specimens, 
though  I  have  seen  good  specimens  of  the 
double  varieties. 

Appended  are  the  names  of  a  few  varie¬ 
ties  which  have  been  proved  to  be  good : — 

With  Double  Corolla. — Avalanche, 
Mdm.  Jules  Chretien,  Phenomenal  Blue; 
Ballet  Girl,  Miss'  Lucy  Frimis,  Pheno¬ 
menal  White;  Molesworth,  Triumphans, 
Phenomenal  Pink;  Frau  Emma  Topfer, 
Thalia,  Colonel  Domino. 

With  Single  Corollas. — Beauty  of 
Trowbridge.  Charming,  Display,  Countess 
of  Aberdeen,  Daniel  Lambert,  Mrs. 
Marshall,  Gertrude  Pearson,  Rose  of 
Castile,  Lye’s  Excelsior. 

With  Coloured  Foliage. —  Sunfay 
and  Cloth  of  Gold. 

A.  E.  Cresswell. 
- - 

Lobelia  Richardsonii. 

The  stems  of  this  species  are  spreading, 
drooping,  and  12m.  to  i6in.  long.  The 
heart-shaped  leaves  are  about  the  size  of 
those  of  the  bedding  Lobelia,  but  crisped. 
The  flowers  are  light  blue,  and  produced 
in  a  long  raceme  at  the  end  of  the  stems. 
It  would  make  an  admirable  subject  for 
basket  work  in  greenhouses  and  conserva¬ 
tories.  A  fine  plant  of  it  was  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chel¬ 
sea,  at  the  meeting  of  the  R.H.S.  on  23rd 
July. 
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Zonal  Geraniums. 


How  and  What  to  Grow 
To  get  the  Best  Results. 

The  zonal  Geranium,  a  universal 
ivourite  with  everyone,  has  in  the  last 
pw  years  been  brought  to  the  acme  of 
erfection.  The  variety  and  brightness 
f  colour  which  they  give,  even  to  the 
mallest  of  greenhouses  at  all  times  of  the 
ear,  make  them  so  much  loved  by  every- 
ne. 

I  find  the  following  treatment  the  most 
uccessful  to  obtain  a  regular  supply  of 
ice  plants.— Cuttings  taken  now  and 
otted  singly  into  thumb  pots  will  make 
ice  stuff  for  flowering  early  next  year, 
elect  wood  which  is  fairly  hard  for  cut- 
ngs,  and  use  soil  composed  of  loam  and 
3af  soil  in  equal  proportions.  When 
ooted  pot  them  into  35  inch  pots ;  they 
ill  then  remain  in  those  during  the  winter, 
n  February  they  can  then  be  potted  into 
inch  pots  and  allowed  to  get  nicely  es- 
ablished.  When  sufficiently  grown  they 
hould  be  topped,  the  tops  being  put  in 
ar  cuttings  for  a  later  batch  to  follow 
hose  already  in  5  inch  pots. 

After  stopping,  care  should  be  taken 
iot  to  give  too  much  water,  but  to  keep 
>n  the  dry  side  until  they  begin  to  break 
licelv.  All  flowers  should  be  taken  out 
luring  their  small  state. 

These  plants  will  give  a  good  display  of 
doom  during  April,  May,  and  June;  the 
uttings  taken  from  them  in  February  will 
hen  be  coming  along  to  follow.  The  old 
ilants  in  5  inch  pots  should  then  be 
)Otted  into  6  or  7  inch  pots  and  placed 
,utside  until  September,  when  they 
hould  be  put  in  the  greenhouse  where 
hey  will  flower  well  all  the  winter. 

A  few  words  as  to  feeding  the  plants: 
A'hen  the  pots  are  full  of  roots  a  water- 
ng  with  manure  water  twice  a  week  will 
ceep  them  in  a  healthy  condition.  Put 
nto  a  tub  half  a  bag  of  soot  to  which  has 
seen  added  3  lbs.  of  any  fertiliser,  Clay  s 
:or  preference.  This  will  make  a  good 
reed,  which  will  last  2  or  3  months.  Care 
should  be  taken  not  to  water  the  plants 
with  it,  if  they  are  dry;  they  should  be 
watered  with  clean  water  before  using  the 
manure  water. 

Some  of  the  best  varieties  to  grow  are 
Paul  Crampel,  a  fine  scarlet ;  Snowdrift, 
one  of  the  best  whites;  Rudyard  Kipling, 
a  splendid  scarlet  majenta ;  Crabb, 
enormous  trusses  and  pips  of  a  soft  rose ; 
Mrs.  D’ombrain,  a  very  fine  salmon  ;  Chas. 
Curtis,  bright  scarlet ;  Lady  Warwick, 
white  edged  with  purple ;  Achievement,  a 
cross  between  the  Zonal  and  Ivy-leaf,  be¬ 
ing  a  pleasing  shade  of  rosy  pink ;  also 
Myfield  Gem,  a  later  introduction  of  the 
I  same  type,  being  pale  mauve  with  dark 
blotches  on  the  upper  petals. 

Raspail  Improved  is  the  best  double 
I  scarlet ;  King  of  Denmark,  salmon  with 
i  enormous  trusses ;  Colossus,  a  very  dark 
crimson ;  Hermoine,  the  best  white  ;  and 
Pink  Raspail,  a  very  free  variety.  For 
bedding,  it  is  used  more  than  anything 
else.  H.  Jacoby  is  a  favourite  for  its 
crimson  flowers.  West  Brighton  Gem, 
a  well  known  scarlet  variety,  also  finds  a 
first  place.  King  Edwarcl  VII.  (a  new 


Bed  of  White  Violas  at  Moos'  Hall  Gardens. 


variety)  has  the  flowers  the  colour  of  H. 
Jacoby,  with  the  habit  of  W.  B.  Gem,  and 
will  become  a  favourite  with  all  when 
better  known.  The  best  white  bedder 
is  Queen  of  the  Belgians.  Mrs.  Pollock 
is  one  of  the  best  tricolors ;  while  last, 
but  not  least,  Little  Trot  or  Dandy  makes 
a  fine  edging  plant. 

H.  J.  B. 

- - 


White  Violas 


For  Spring  Bedding. 
Culture  from  Seed. 


Of  the  many  occupants  of  the  flower 
garden  which  were  planted  to  produce  an 
effect  during  the  past  spring,  nothing 
stood  the  winter  in  our  exposed  position 
so  well  or  gave  such  a  wealth  of  bloom  as 
a  large  bed  of  white  seedling  t  iolas. 
They  were  almost  the  first  plants  to  show 
flowers,  and  continued  to  be  an  effective 
mass  until  the  time  of  their  removal  to 
make  room  for  the  summer  flowering 
occupants  of  the  bed.  As  this  spring  has 
only  been  a  repetition  of  previous  ones 
and"  the  methods  adopted  in  their  produc¬ 
tion  being  so  simple,  I  will  detail  them 
as  briefly  and  simply  as  possible.  As¬ 
suming  that  we  are  in  readiness  to  clear 
the  bed  in  which  they  are  flowering,  a 
careful  selection  is  made  of  all  the  plants 
with  the  best  habit  and  producing  the 
finest  type  of  flower,  these  are  carefully 
taken  "up,  and  those  remaining  are 
destroved.  I  do  not  wish  to  infer  that 
all  the  seedlings  will  be  absolutely  equal 
to  the  parent  "plants,  as  now  and  again 
a  slight  variation  is  bound  to  occur;  but 
by  careful  selection  a  high  standard  of 
excellence  is  easily  maintained.  The  se¬ 
lected  plants  are  carefully  replanted  in  a 
cold  frame  a  foot  apart  between  the  rows, 
a  glass  light  being  used  to  cover  them, 
this  being  of  material  assistance  in  the 
ripening  of  the  seed  pods.  As  the  flowers 
fall  and  the  seed  pods  ripen  up  and  burst, 


it  is  a  good  plan  to  go  over  the  plants 
and  lightly  tap  them  with  a  stick.  This 
facilitates  the  falling  of  the  seeds  into  the 
light  soil  beneath.  A  good  overhead 
watering  with  a  coarse  rose  should  now 
be  given.  In  about  twelve  or  fourteen 
days  the  young  seedlings  will  be  observed 
coming  up  in  thousands.  The  tops  of  the 
old  plants  must  now  be  cut  away — not 
pulled'  up —  as  this  will  displace  many  of 
the  seedlings.  As  soon  as  large  enough 
to  handle,  prick  off  lbf>  most  forward  of 
the  young  plants  into  fine  u.  i  icpared 
soil  containing  a  good  propoilion  cf  leaf 
soil,  preferably  in  a  cold  frame,  in  a  cool, 
partially  shaded  position.  The  glass 
should  be  removed  as  soon  as  the  seed¬ 
lings  catch  hold  of  the  soil.  Repeat  this 
process  as  the  seedlings  develop,  until  the 
requisite  number  have  been  obtained, 
finally  planting  them  in  their  flowering 
quarters  in  well  prepared  beds  at  the  end 
of  October.  The  plants  in  the  bed,  shown 
in  the  accompanying  photograph,  were 
produced  in  the  manner  above  described. 

W.  H.  W. 

- - 

Strawberry  Filbasket. 

The  above  variety  was  put  into  com¬ 
merce  at  least  as  early  as  1000  by  Messrs. 
I.axton  Bros.,  Bedford.  It  has  been  tried 
at  the  Wisley  Gardens  of  the  R.H.S.,  and 
given  an  Award  of  Merit  by  that  body  on 
July  23rd.  The  fruits  are  of  large  size, 
glossy'  scarlet,  juicy  and  luscious.  The 
plant  is  vigorous  and  fruits  heavily'.  It 
is  a  mid-season  variety'. 

Spiraea  camtschatica  rosea. 

This  is  one  of  the  giants  of  the  her¬ 
baceous  Spiraeas,  and  in  the  ordinary 
form  has  fluffy'  white  flowers.  This  variety' 
has  the  flowers  of  a  pale  pink  on  the  back 
and  the  anthers  are  of  that  colour.  The 
bunch  of  flowers  is  like  a  cloud  of  pink 
smoke.  The  plant  grows  5ft.  or  6ft.  high. 
Award  of  Merit  by  the  R.H.S.  on  July 
23rd,  when  shown  by  Mr.  Amos  Perry, 
Hardy'  Plant  Farm,  Enfield,  unde*"  ‘he 
name  of  S.  gigantea  rosea- 
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Sdifopial. 


“  iti  SoYitt  aud  Suburb.” 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  book  of 
some  176  pp.  with  index  by  Mr.  Harry 
H.  Thomas,  assistant-editor  of  “The 
Garden.”  It  consists  of  twenty  chapters 
in  which  he  deals  with  the  limitations  and 
possibilities  of  a  town  garden,  and  then 
proceeds  with  the  laying  out  of  it,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  preparation  of  borders. 
Various  subjects  are  then  discussed  as  to 
the  method  of  planting,  the  treatment  they 
require,  and  the  most  suitable  varieties 
to  employ.  Roses  may  be  grown  in  town 
and  suburban  gardens  where  there  is 
sufficient  space  for  light  and  air  to  reach 
the  plants  without  being  unduly  shaded, 
either  by  buildings  or  trees.  The  author 
takes  the  reader  through  the  secret  of 
pruning  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Hybrid  Teas, 
and  Tea  Roses,  and  tries  to  make  them 
understand  why  pruning  should  be 
necessary,  the  time  to  do  it,  and  also  the 
necessity  for  hard  pruning  when  the  Roses 
are  newly  planted.  Selections  of  these 
various  kinds  of  Roses  are  given,  together 
with  a  list  of  climbing  Roses,  also  those 
suited  for  walls,  etc. 

Carnations,  Pinks,  Lilies,  bulbous 
plants,  annuals,  climbing  plants,  shrubs, 
plants  in  tubs,  fruit  trees,  and  plants  in 
rooms  come  in  for  discussion.  Naturally 
the  subject  of  roof  gardening  can  scarcely 
be  overlooked  in  a  book  that  should  grasp 
the  whole  subject  of  the  town  garden. 
Glass  culture  is  dealt  with  under  the 
headings  of  “The  Warm  Greenhouse,” 
“  The  Cool  Greenhouse,”  and  (  The  Cold 
Greenhouse.”  Window  gardening  also 
comes  in  for  consideration,  and  the  sub¬ 
jects  named  to  fill  them,  either  for  spring 
or  summer  culture.  The  book  is  prac¬ 
tical,  as  the  author  himself  graduated  a,s 
a  gardener.  It  is  published  by  Messrs. 
Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  Paternoster 
Row,  London,  at  the  price  of  2s.  6d. 


Some  houses  are  particularly  trouble¬ 
some  with  various  insects,  etc.,  which 
cause  great  annoyance  by  the  spoiling  of 
newly  raised  seedlings  or  some  other 
plants  which  have,  perhaps,  been  singled 
out  for  a  particular  purpose.  The  entire 
eradication  of  some  of  these  pests  which 
attack  plants  is  a  work  of  considerable 
undertaking,  as  it  usually  requires  some 
patience  and  lapse  of  time.  In  the  in¬ 
terval,  prevention  is  as  necessary  as  cure. 
A  simple  method  of  preserving  choice 
plants,  seeds,  etc.,  from  attacks  is  as  fol¬ 
lows: — Fill  a  pan  or  saucer  three  parts 
full  of  water,  then  place  a  pot  upside  down 
in  the  centre.  The  pot  containing  plant 


Protection  against  insects,  etc. ;  W ,  water 
in  a  -pan;  P,  inverted  pot  on  which  to  stand 
plants,  pots,  and  pans  op  seedlings. 


or  seeds  may  then  be  placed  on  the  top  of 
the  inverted  one.  In  this  way  they  are 
quite  secure,  the  insects,  etc.,  being  un¬ 
able  to  reach  them  on  account  of  the 
water.  The  illustration  shows  the  ar¬ 
rangement.  W.  means  water,  P.  the  pot 
upside  down. 

M.  L.  D. 

- - 

Campanula  persicifolia  William  Lawrence. 

This  variety  is  distinguished  by  its  very 
widely  expanded,  blue  flowers.  Award  of 
Merit  by  the  R.H.S.  on  July  23rd,  wdien 
shown  by  Mr.  W.  Lawrence,  Egglescliffe. 

Cattleya  Waldemar. 

The  parentage  was  C.  Whitei  x  aur'ea. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  buff-yellow, 
shaded  purple,  while  the  lip  is  mottled 
with  dark  purple  on  a  pale  ground.  The 
throat  and  interior  of  the  tube  is  lined 
with  gold.  Award  of  Merit  by  the  R.H.S. 
on  July  23rd,  when  shown  by  Major  Hol- 
ford,  C.I.'E. 


1  rees 

B 


&  Shrubs 

.  .  At  Inglewood. 


Specimen  Conifers  have  a  charm  all 
their  own  at  all  seasons.  In  the  summer 
the  delicate  tints  of  the  young  growths 
are  not  outclassed  by  any  other  family  of 
plants,  but  it  is  in  the  winter  that  they 
are  best  appreciated,  when  frost  grips 
the  earth,  and  deciduous  trees  are  bare, 
they  give  a  colour  and  character  to  the 
landscape,  no  matter  what  other  ever¬ 
greens  are  planted.  They  are  great 
favourites  with  professional  gardeners,  m 
fact  indispensable,  if  he  has  any  “  laying 
out”  to  do,  but  there  are  many  amateur.- 
who  know  comparatively  little  of  their 
worth  either  as  isolated  specimens,  in 
groups  on  the  lawn,  or  as  avenue  trees. 
Cedrus  Deodara,  Cupressus  lawsoniana. 
Juniperus  ,virginiana,  and  Araucaria  im- 
bricata  (the  male  plant  generally)  are 
mostly  the  only  representatives  of  these 
plants  in  the  smaller  gardens.  Granted 
they  are  fine  plants  and  soon  make  hand¬ 
some  specimens,  but  where  these  will 
grow  many  others  will  accommodate 
themselves  and  do  well  too. 

It  was  with  pleasure,  therefore,  that  we 
journeyed  to  Inglewood,  Alloa,  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  A.  P.  Forrester-Paton,  Esq.,  in 
company  with  about  70  other  members  of 
the  Stirling  and  District  Horticultural 
Association,  where  we  saw  these  trees  in 
such  perfection  as  to  make  every  tree 
lover  long  to  possess  them  for  himself. 

Among  the  Piceas  were  splendid  speci¬ 
mens  of  P.  ajanensis,  P.  Engelmanni 
glauca,  P.  pungens  glauca,  P.  polita,  P. 
Menziesii  and  P.  orientalis.  Abies  was 
represented  by  A.  amabilis,  A.  cepha- 
lonica,  a  fine  plant  of  A.  magmfica,  A. 
grandis,  A.  Fraseri,  A.  nordmanniana,  a 
very  fine  plant  of  A.  Pinsapo,  and  A. 
sachalinensis. 

Tsuga  albertiana,  T.  hookeriana,  T. 
pattoniana  glauca,  true  and  quite  dis¬ 
tinct  from  hookeriana,  many  plants  of 
T.  canadensis,  and  T.  caroliniana,  with 
Pseudotsuga  Douglassi,  were  ically  large 
trees,  and  showed  how  quick  growing 
they  are  compared  with  some  of  the 
others. 

Intermixed  with  these  up  the  main 
drive  on  each  side  were  Cupressus  law¬ 
soniana  Silver  Queen,  C.  1.  Drummondii, 
C.  lawsoniana  aurea,  C.  lawsoniana 
lutea,  and  C.  1.  argentea  variegata ;  also 
Golden  Yews,  Retinisporas,  including  R. 
albo-variegata,  R.  gracilis,  R.  .plumosa, 
and  R.  squarrosa,  and  Thuya  dolobrata. 

A  good  specimen  of  Cryptomeria 
japonica  near  the  entrance  gate,  also 
Wellingtonia  gigantea  farther  up  the 
drive,  were  noticed,  also  a  neat  little 
plant  of  Sciadopitys  verticillata. 

On  a  slope  above  the  lake  were  plants 
which  we  considered  the  gems  of  the  col¬ 
lection.  They  were  Abies  concolor,  A. 
Veitchii,  and  the  true  A.  lasiocarpa, 
Cedrus  atlantica  glauca,  and  C.  Deodara 
argentea,  two  fine  plants ;  a  splendid 
specimen  of  Picea  smithiana  and  Pinus 
Cembra.  Other  true  Pines  were  P. 
Bolanderii,  P.  Jeffreyi,  and  P.  Strobus. 

Other  conifers  about  the  grounds  were 
Thuya  dolobrata  variegata,  Juniperus 
chinensis,  J.  occidentalis,  Ginkgo  biloba, 
Picea  schenkiana,  P.  nobilis,  Pinus 
balfouriana,  and  Juniperus  tamari- 
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cifolia.  Turning  from  the  Conifers  to 
he  other  trees  and  shrubs,  good  speci- 
nens  of  Maples  were  seen  in  Acer  col- 
hicum  rubrum,  A.  platanoides  lacinia- 
um,  A.  Pseudo-platanus  Leopoldii,  A. 
\egundo  variegatum,  A.  P.  Worlei,  and 
V.  P.  purpureum,  Ailanthus  glandulosa, 
be  Golden  Oak,  the  purple  Beech, 
’runus  Pissardii,  and  variegated  Elm. 
15  a  front  undergrowth  line,  Olearia 
laastii,  Veronica  Traversii,  Berberis 
larwmii,  a  variegated  Euonymus,  Coto- 
easter  Simonsii,  and  Pernettya  mucro- 
ata  are  planted. 

Shrubs  in  beds  and  disposed  in  other 
arts  of  the  grounds  were  Cassinia 
llvida,  Rhododendron  hirsutum,  Laurus- 
nus,  Golden  Elders,  Viburnum  Opulus, 
kimmia  oblata,  shrubby  Spiraeas,  and 
Teigelas.  The  climbers  and  shrubs  on 
le  mansion  and  terrace  walls  are  parti- 
ularly  fine.  They  include  Clematis 
lontana  and  C.  Henryii,  Rambler 
loses,  Ceanothus  veitchianus,  Crataegus 
yracantha,  Escallonia  macrantha, 
yracantha  globosa,  Azara  microphylla, 
orsythia  suspensa,  Wistaria  chinensis, 
.mpelopsis  Veitchii,  A.  Hoggi,  and 
iarrya  elliptica.  Under  the  steps  were 
mall  plants  of  Desfontainea  spinosa  and 
lagnolia  conspicua.  This  I  consider 
ery  creditable  for  this  district,  and  with 
le  exception  of  Picea  schenkiana  and 
inus  balfouriana,  with,  perhaps,  Ginkgo 
iloba,  all  of  them  could  be  grown  any- 
here  south  of  the  Forth.  H.  ARNOLD. 


- - 

he  Ageratum-Leaved 


=  YARROW  = 


(Achillea  ageratifolia.) 


Several  of  the  exotic  species  of  Yar- 
w  or  Milfoil  have  silvery  foliage,  and 
at  under  notice  is  one  of  the  dwarfest 
id  neatest.  The  leaves  are  linear, 
:eply  sawed  on  the  edges,  and  silvery- 
-ey.  The  flower  stems  rise  up  to  a 
fight  of  6  in.,  each  bearing  a  single 
rwer  head,  the  rays  of  which  are  white 
id  those  of  the  disc  creamy  white.  At 
short  distance  they  bear  considerable 
semblance  to  Daisies,  but  the  foliage, 
pecially  on  close  inspection,  is  alto- 
fiher  different.  Of  the  two  British 
lecies  this  one  may  be  compared  to  the 
ogle  wild  type  of  A.  Ptarmica,  but  it  is 
together  dwarfer  and  the  foliage  silvery 
'ey  instead  of  being  green. 

The  most  suitable  place  for  this  species 
on  the  rockery  where  the  roots  will  be 
:pt  fairly  dry  in  winter,  and  the  foliage 
rt  of  harm’s  way  at  all  times.  Another 
rod  way  of  growing  it  is  in  pots,  for  it 
ien  can  be  used  for  the  decoration  of 
ie  greenhouse,  conservatory,  or  any 
her  cool  house  in  spring.  As  the  plant 
a  native  of  Greece,  the  method  of  pot 
rlture  is  no  doubt  the  safest,  as  the 
lants  can  be  kept  in  a  cold  frame  dur- 
ig  winter  and  thereby  kept  dry.  When 
ie  cultivator  has  succeeded  in  raising  a 
umber  of  specimens,  he  can  then  afford 
p  risk  one  or  two  of  them  on  the  rockery 
ren  in  districts  that  are  not  the  best 
rr  south  European  plants. 

The  readiest  means  of  propagation 
'ould  be  to  pull  the  clumps  to  pieces  so 
s  to  have  a  few  roots  on  each  crown  or 
fiece  broken  off.  Those  who  are  not 
Xpert  at  this  kind  of  work  would  do 


Achillea  ageratifolia.  Maclaren  and  Sons. 


better  to  take  off  a  few  of  the  shoots  and 
use  them  as  cuttings.  A  light  sandy  soil, 
consisting  of  equal  portions  of  loam,  leaf 
mould,  and  sand  would  answer  the  pur¬ 
pose  admirably.  In  districts  where 
porous  stones,  that  is  sandstone,  can  be 
obtained,  some  growers  pound  these  up 
into  small  pieces,  thus  forming  at  once  a 
very  gritty  soil  that  serves  to  keep  the 


roots  dry  in  winter  by  allowing  all  the 
superfluous  moisture  to  pass  freely  away. 
In  drier  districts  it  will  be  found  conveni¬ 
ent  to  use  a  certain  proportion  of  leaf 
mould  in  the  compost  to  retain  a  suffi¬ 
ciency  of  moisture  during  the  driest  part 
of  summer.  Instead  of  porous  stones, 
soft  red  bricks  may  be  pounded  up  and 
used  for  the  same  purpose. 


The  Flower  Garden. 

I  daresay  some  readers  are  tired  of  me 
and  my  tirade  about  the  weather ;  but  never¬ 
theless  I  know  only  too  well  that  many 
others  have  no  better  opinion  of  the  present 
season  than  I  have.  August  is  in  as  I  am 
writing,  and  among  my  most  recent  corre¬ 
spondence  I  have  several  letters  from  the 
north  and  midlands.  All  contain  the  same 
complaint.  Such  a  season  seems  to  be  be¬ 
yond  the  recollection  of  anyone.  Damp 
fogs,  sunless  weather,  cold  winds,  and  bit¬ 
ter  nights  seem  general. 

Kent  is  the  garden  of  England  ’tis  said, 
but  I  would  add,  some  parts  of  it.  Imagine 
a  sharp  frost  which  injured  Potatos  and 
Beans  on  July  nth,  and  a  light,  yet  visible 
frost  on  July  23rd. 

Under  the  circumstances  it  is  easy  to  un¬ 
derstand  why-  a  lady  visitor  advised  my 
sending  all  my  plants  to  the  Riviera  for  a 
change  of  air.  '  As  late  as  August  6th  I  had 
not  cut  a  single  flower  of  Horace  Wright, 
Queen  of  Spain,  Mrs.  Chas.  Poster,  and 
several  other  varieties  of  Sweet  Peas. 

The  local  shows  have  gone  past  without 
my  being  able  to  cut  enough  of  any  one  sort 
to  make  a  bunch.  Friends  suggest  that  I 
shall  have  to  try  the  late  northern  shows. 


Watering  Dry  Soils. 

However,  talking  will  not  alter  matters, 
but  when  I  remember  that  I  was  at  this 
period  of  last  season  speaking  of  120  degs., 
.and  a  parched  throat,  I  cannot  pass  it  over 
lightly.  I  ought  to  be  thankful  for  some 
things  I  suppose.  Flies  do  not  torment  me, 
and  the  lemonade  bottle  reposes  undis¬ 
turbed  ;  consequently  I  am  saving  money. 
Some  of  my  soil,  owing  to  its  shallowness 
and  chalk  bottom,  is  very  prone  to  get  dry, 
consequently  watering  is  one  of  my  greatest 
tasks,  for  unlike  the  northerners  and  mid¬ 
landers  we  have  had  no  great  amount  of 
rain  during  the  past  few  weeks. 

Hoeing. 

However,  I  follow  my  own  advice  given 
in  these  columns  respecting  hoeing.  The  hoe 
must  be  everlastingly  on  the  go  on  soils  that 
tend  to  dry  out.  It  makes  me  tired  to  see 
people  running  round  with  a  hoe  jabbing 
at  visible  weeds.  Such  a  process  is  not  hoe¬ 
ing.  Every  inch  of  soil  should  be  stirred, 
and  if  the’  weeds  are  of  any  size  they 
should  be  picked  up.  Large  weeds  look  un¬ 
tidy  if  allowed  to  dry  up  on  the  soil,  and 
there  is  a  chance,  too,  of  their  taking  root 
again,  especially  if  a  shower  follows  the 
hoeing. 
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Attention  to  Roses. 

Roses  have,  except  in  my  own  garden, 
made  extraordinary  growth,  and  where  such 
is  the  case  I  strongly  advise  the  thinning 
out  of  some  of  the  strong  rank  shoots.  Many 
of  them  give  no  indication  of  flower,  and 
they  only  draw  valuable  nutriment  from  the 
soil.  Rust  and  mildew  do  not  appear  to  be 
so  prevalent  this  season,  save  on  the  Crim¬ 
son  Rambler.  This  grand  climber  seems,  to 
be  a  prey  to  mildew  either  on  light  or  heavy 
soil.  Sulphur  or  the  liver  of  sulphur  solu¬ 
tion  should  be  used  to  keep  it  in  check. 

Work  Among  Sweet  Peas. 

Sweet  Peas  should  have  every  attention 
if  they  are  to  keep  flowering.  Plenty  of 
liquid  manure  is  essential  if  they  are  grow¬ 
ing  on  dry,  light  soil.  If. the  plants  have 
been  cut  back  a  bit  far  more  laterals  will 
be  appearing  than  are  desirable.  Thin  out 
the  weakest,  as  they  will  never  give  decent 
flowers.  I  am  reminded  of  the  importance 
of  cutting  back  by  a  note  recently  received 
from  the  Eckford  Cup  winner.  Mr.  Steven¬ 
son  is  a  whole  hogger  in  this  matter,  and 
the  plants  that  gave  him  his  famous  blooms 
in  mid  July,  were  almost  levelled  to  the 
ground  before  the  end  of  the  month. 

It  only  serves  to  show  the  extraordinary 
vitality  of  Sweet  Pea  plants,  for  these  low 
cut  backs,  if  the  weather  is  at  all  reasonable, 
will  jump  ahead,  and  produce  grand 
blooms  before  August  is  out. 

Preparing  to  Propagate  Calceolarias. 

Calceolarias  with  me  have  scarcely  got 
into  bloom  yet,  but  it  will  soon  be  time  to 
think  about  taking  cuttings.  Sandy  soil, 
and  a  hand  light  or  frame,  will  enable 
anyone  to  raise  a  good  stock.  Select  good 
sound  growths,  and  shade  from  sunshine. 
Cuttings  of  Pinks. 

Pink  cuttings  inserted  awhile  back  are 
moving  ahead  now,  and  it  is  advisable  to 
harden  them  by  giving  plenty  of  air  prior 
to  planting  out  in  their  flowering  quarters. 

Cutting  Lavender. 

Lavender  seems  to  have  grown  well  this 
season,  and  no  time  should  be  lost  in  cutting 
the  spikes,  if  they  are  wanted  for  drying. 
Fully  developed  flowers  are  not  likely  to  dry 
well.  See  that  no  moisture  is  allowed  to 
get  on  the  flowers  after  cutting. 

Pricking  Out  Biennials. 

Biennials  in  the  seed  bed  should  be  well 
thinned,  if  not  already  done.  Personally  I 
much  prefei  pricking  out  prior  to  setting  in 
flowering  quarters.  It  is  by  no  means  too 
late  for  propagating  Violas  and  Pansies. 
Choose  strong  sturdy  basal  growths,  not 
shoots  that  are  hollow.  Insert  in  sandy  soil, 
and  choose  a  rather  shady  situation.  A 
hand  light  will  encourage  quick  rooting, 
but  it  is  not  essential  providing  hot  sunshine 
is  not  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  cuttings. 
Thinning  Dahlia  Shoots. 

Dahlias  have  made  excellent  growth  in 
most  places,  and  the  plants  must  be  con¬ 
stantly  attended  to.  Keep  the  weakest  growths 
cut  out  and  thin  the  buds  freely.  Plenty  of 
liquid  manure  will  do  the  plants  good. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

Apples. 

So  far  as  I  can  ascertain  Apples  will  not 
be  a  heavy  crop  anywhere.  Should  trees  be 
bearing  freely  it  is  advisable  to  thin  the 
fruits  considerably.  Such  varieties  as  Lord 
Sufbeld  will  now  be  of  useful  size  for  cook¬ 
ing  purposes. 

Thinning  Fig-tree  Shoots. 

Fig  trees  will  pay  for  a  little  attention 
in  the  way  of  removing  the  weaker  growths, 
in  order  to  give  the  best  a  chance  to  ripen. 

Strawberries.' 

Plant  out  Strawberries  as  soon  as  possible. 
Give  them  15  inches  between  the  plants  and 


30  inches  between  the  rows.  The  thinning 
out  of  every  other  one  should  follow  next 
season  after  fruiting. 

Netting  Apricots  and  Cherries. 

I  have  had  so  much  to  say  about  birds 
that  I  need  hardly  point  out  the  advisability 
of  keeping  such  fruits  as  Apricots  and 
Morellos  well  netted.  I  gather  from  bills 
posted  about  that  wild  birds  are  to  be  pro¬ 
tected  more  than  ever.  Personally  I  think 
it  is  about  time  the  genus  homo  had  a  little 
more  protection ;  at  least  the  disciples  of 
Adam  are  badly  in  need  of  it  this  season. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Seed  Sowing. 

Sowing  time  is  by  no  means  over  yet. 

•  Most  people  appreciate  good  Turnips, 
Spinach,  Cabbage  and  Cauliflower.  The 
latter  will  need  frame  protection  during  the 
winter,  but  there  is  plenty  of  time  to  think 
about  winter.  What  we  want  is  a  little 
more  summer,  or  a  mighty  good  autumn. 

Leeks  and  Celery  that  are  well  forward 
should  be  earthed  up. 

Tomatos. 

Those  who  have  ripe  Tomatos  outdoors 
may  gather  them.  To  such  lucky  people  I 
tender  my  sincere  congratulations. 

Lettuce. 

More  Lettuce  should  be  set  out  and  kept 
well  watered.  Varieties  to  sow  for  stand¬ 
ing  over  the  winter  are  fairly  numerous,  but 
Hick’s  Hardy  White  is  a  first-rate  sort. 

Scarlet  Runners. 

Runner  Beans  make  me  feel  despondent.  I 
was  visiting  p  show  on  July  31st,  and  the 
Runner  Bean  class  was  filled  with  pods  that 
had  not  dropped  their  flowers  more  than  a 
week.  Feed  freely  with  liquid  manure,  and 
make  sure  the  supports  are  firm  enough  to 
stand  autumn  gales,  for  it  is  safe  to  say  we 
shall  have  some. 

Seasonable  Work. 

Cabbage  has  come  up  well,  and  must  be 
thinned  freely  in  order  to  get  sturdy  stuff. 

'Continue  to  lift  Potatos  as  they  ripen  off. 
Blight  is  fairly  on  the  warpath  now,  I  am 
sorry  to  say. 

If  only  it  were  possible  to  make  spraying 
as  easy  a  process  as  hoeing,  perhaps  we 
should  see  everyone  spraying  their  crops  be¬ 
fore  blight  appeared.  “  Horti.” 


The  Amateur’s  Greenhouse. 

Melons  in  Frames. 

'The  welcome  sunshine  which  heralded  in 
August  seems  to  have  put  new  life  into 
frame  Melons,  and  new  hope  into  their 
owners.  And  not  before  it  was  needed,  for  I 
saw  Melons  in  the  care  of  a  professional 
gardener  at  the  end  of  July  that  were  hardly 
larger  than  marbles.  I  hope  that  all  Melons 
owned  by  my  readers  are  much  bigger  than 
this,  or  there  will  be  little  chance  of  their 
ripening.  Air  should  now  be  given,  in 
abundance  to  thoroughly  purify  and 
sweeten  the  frame,  and  the  fruits  should  be 
exposed  as  much  as  possible  to  the  sun. 
Keep  all  new  shoots  pinched  to  one  leaf, 
and  maintain  older  leaves  in  a  clean  and 
healthy  condition. 

Repotting:  Pelargoniums. 

Plants  that  were  stood  outdoors,  dried 
off,  and  cut  back,  as  previously  advised, 
should  now  be  breaking  nicely  into  growth 
again.  Repotting  may  be  safely  undertaken 
when,  the  new  shoots  are  -^-in.  long.  Turn 
the  plants  out  of  their  pots,  shake  away  all 
the  old,  dry  soil,  and  cut  back  all  long  and 
straggling  roots.  If  this  is  done  properly 
it  will  be  possible  to  place  the  plants  in 
pots  at  least  half  the  size  of  those  they 
flowered  in.  Well  drain  the  pots,  and  scat¬ 
ter  a  little  coarse  sand  among  the  roots  be¬ 


fore  filling  in  the  compost.  This  should 
consist  chiefly  of  good  fibrous  loam  and 
coarse  sand,  and  should  be  pushed  down 
quite  firm  with  the  thumbs.  After  potting, 
the  plants  should  be  kept  in  a  cold,  close 
frame  and  syringed  twice  daily.  Very  little 
water  will  be  needed  until  growth  is  again 
active,  and  by  that  time  the  plants  will  re¬ 
quire  plenty  of  air.  Watch  for  green  fly 
and  kill  it  on  sight. 

Fuchsias  for  Next  Year. 

I  have  often  heard  amateur  friends  ex¬ 
press  curiosity  as  to  how  the  beautiful  and 
floriferous  young  Fuchsias,  in  5  in.  and  6  in. 
pots,  and  which  make  such  charming  decora¬ 
tive  subjects  in  early  summer  are  obtained. 
Well,  my  plan  is  to  put  in  cuttings  about 
now,  and  grow  them  on  all  the  winter.  For 
this  purpose  I  greatly  prefer  cuttings  from 
plants  that  are  bedded  out,  or  planted  out 
for  the  summer  in  a  semi-shady  border. 
One  can  get  splendid  shoots  from  the  latter, 
and  I  find  no  difficulty  in  rooting  portions  j 
5  in.  or  6  in.  long,  if  kept  warm,  moist,  and 
shaded  in  a  greenhouse.  Such  vigorous 
shoots  as  these  I  like  to  root  singly  in  thumb 
pots,  then  they  can  be  pinched  when  rooted, 
and  potted  on  without  disturbance  when 
they  again  begin  to  grow.  Fuchsias  struck 
now  make  little  progress  during  the  winter, 
but  grow  with  astonishing  freedom  when 
spring  brings  genial  weather. 

Sowing:  Schizanthuses. 

These  elegant  plants,  prettily  called 
Butterfly  Flowers,  are  exceedingly  useful 
for  house  or  conservatory  decoration  iu 
spring  or  early  summer.  Seeds  should  be 
,  sown  now,  about  half-a-dozen  in  a  5  in.  pot, 
thinning  the  seedlings  to  three  in  each  pot 
if  all  germinate.  Coddling  should  be  at  all 
times  avoided,  and  watering  done  with  cau¬ 
tion  as  the  days  and  nights  get  colder. 
Chrysanthemums. 

With  expert  advice  constantly  being  given 
with  regard  to  these,  it  is  unnecessary  for 
me  to  say  much  about  them  here.  Still,  I 
would  just  point  out  the  value  of  a  top¬ 
dressing  of  rich  material  at  this  season, 
both  as  providing  food  for  the  plants  and 
affording  protection  from  the  sun  to  the 
upper  roots.  If  manures  are  not  forth¬ 
coming  plain  fibrous  loam  may  be  used ;  in 
fact  anything  that  will  protect  the  poor  ex¬ 
posed  roots  from  the  sun  without  injuring 
the  plants.  Where  bud  taking  for  big 
blooms  is  practised,  all  side  shoots  which 
form  down  the  stem  should  be  rubbed  out 
as  soon  as  noticed.  An  occasional  spray¬ 
ing  with  sulphide  of  potassium  solution, 

1  oz.  to  three  gallons  of  water,  will  keep 
mildew  and  other1  fungus  pests  in  check. 
Potting:  Lachenalias. 

Sometimes  known  as  Cape  Cowslips,  these 
are  among  the  prettiest  of  the  bulbous 
plants  that  an  amateur  can  grow.  The 
foliage  is  so  prettily  marbled  that  a  good 
potful  of  that  alone  is  attractive, -but  as  the 
plants  also  flower  very  freely  they  are 
doubly  recommendable.  One  great  point  in 
their  favour  is  that  they  can  be  grown  with 
a  minimum  of  fire  heat,  it  only  being  neces¬ 
sary'  to  keep  severe  frost  from  reaching  the 
leaves.  Five  inch  pots  are  the  most  gene¬ 
rally  useful,  and  tire  bulbs  should  almost 
touch  each  other  to  ensure  a  good  display. 
Mix  some  finely  broken  brick  in  the  compost 
if  the  loam  is  heavy,  and  in  any  case  allow 
plenty  of  coarse  sand.  A  cold. frame  or 
greenhouse  will  suit  the  plants  for  several 
weeks  after  potting. 

Potting:  Tea  Roses. 

There  is  a  diversity  of  opinion  as  to -the 
best  season  for  potting  Tea  Roses  for  the 
greenhouse,  some  folk  deferring  the  opera¬ 
tion  till  November.  I  have,  however,  ob¬ 
tained  such  good  results  from  potting  the 
earliest  Teas  in  August  that  I  do  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  recommend  it.  The  best  possible  soil . 
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3uld  be  used,  and,  if  made  fairly  firm, 
ort-jointed  and  floriferous  shoots  will  be 
oduced.  I  scarcely  think  that  animal 
mure  is  wanted  in  the  compost  for  these 
>ses  in  pots;  artificials  can  always  be  given 
ter,  if  required.  After  potting,  the  plants 
ould  again  go  outdoors,  and  be  kept  well 
ringed  and  carefully  watered.  A  little 
ot  water  sprayed  on  occasionally  will  keep 
wn  greenfly,  and  besides  this  and  mildew 
tie  else  troubles  the  Tea  Rose. 

“  Sunnyside.” 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

iwing  Seed. 

The  summer  flowering  section  of  Gypripe- 
ums  will  now  be  ripening  their  last  sea- 
n’s  fertilised  capsules.  It  is  desirable  to 
,ve  the  pods  as  ripe  as  possible,  so  that  the 
ad  may  be  readily  shaken  free.  If  a  piece 
tissue  paper  is  fastened  around  the  seed 
■d  immediately  it  shows  signs  of  splitting 
e  seed  will  thus  be  secured,  and  the  pod 
ay  remain  some  time  longer  on  the  plant, 
if  the  capsule  is  removed  from  the  plant 
:th  a  few  inches  of  flower  stalk,  it  may 
placed  in  a  pan  and  suspended  in  a  dry 
sition  of  the  house  in  which  the  plants 
,ve  been  growing,  where  the  seed  will  soon 
sen  and  be  ready  for  sowing.  When  thus 
epared  select  some  pots  of  some  of  the 
arm  house  section  of  Cyprdpediums. 

The  plants  most  suitable  for  a  seed  bed 
e  those  which  have  been  repotted  suffi- 
;ntly  long  for  the  compost  to  become 
filed.  Care  must  be  observed  to  avoid 
y  stagnant  or  decaying  surface,  also  those 
lere  the  sphagnum  moss,  on  the  surface,  is 
tely  to  grow  too  fast,  and  thereby  bury 
e  small  seedlings.  Having  selected  suit- 
le  beds,  the  seed  may  be .  carefully  and 
inly  sown  over  the  surface ;  the  seed 
oufd  not  all  be  sown  on-  the  same  pot.  I 
ve  frequently  had  instances  where  we  have 
wn  seed  on  several  pots,  and  although 
ey  have  been  subjected  to  the  same  treat- 
;nt  and  conditions  in  every  way,  the  seed 
ry  come  as  thick  as  possible  on  one  or  more 
the  pots,  and  altogether  fail  to  germinate 
the  remainder.  ' 

The  principal  requirements  after  the  seed 
s  been  sown,  is  to  see  that  the  surface  of 
e  compost  is  not  allowed  to  remain  in  a 
y  state  for  any  prolonged  period.  No 
rm  is  done  by  occasionally  permitting  the 
rface  of  a  seed  bed  to  become  dry;  it  al- 
rys  seems  to  me  to  aid  in  keeping  the  sur- 
ce  from  becoming  sour  and  stagnant,  c  nd 
rs  retains  the  compost  in  a  suitable  state  to 
i  germination.  Care  must  also  ts  taken 
ten  watering  to  prevent  the  seed  from  being 
ished  over  the  sides  of  the  pots  when  ap- 
!ving  moisture.  I  am  quite  sure  that  many 
the  failures  to  procure  seedlings  is 
used  by  careless  watering.  If  the  surface 
at  all  dry,  or  even  the  seed  the  least  bit 
y,  they  are  so  light  and  so  easily  floated 
at  filling  the  pot  with  water,  so  that  it 
'ws  over  the  sides,  is  quite  sufficient  to 
■at  the  bulk  of  the  seeds  over  the  sides  of 
e  pots  to  destruction.  This  not  only 
■plies  to  Cypripediums,  but  to  practically 
1  Orchid  seeds,  even  where  they  are  sown 
beds  prepared  for  the  germination  of  the 
fierent  epiphytal  sections  of  our  Orchid 
milies. 

Cattleyas,  Laelias,  etc.,  may  be  sown  now, 
though  they  do  not  germinate  so  rapidly 
in  the  spring  there  is  plenty  of  time  yet 
get  the  seedlings  sufficiently  large  and 
jrong  on  a  seed  bed  to  successfully  with- 
md  our  winters,  and  they  will  be  ready 
r  pricking  off  early  in  the  new  year. 
2rmination  of  Odontoglossums. 

The  germination  and  successful  rearing 
Odontog lossum  seedlings  is  at  the  present 
He  engaging  the  attention  of  all  Orchid 
ecialists,  perhaps  more  than  anything  else, 
has  only  been  quite  recently  that  any  idea 


could  be  formed  as  to  the  progress  that  was 
being  made  in  this  direction,  although  at 
one  time  it  was  considered  well  nigh  im¬ 
possible  to  germinate  seed  of  the  Odonto¬ 
glossums  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 
There  can  be  no  question  but  that  difficulties 
are  now  pretty  generally  removed,  and  that 
plants  are  being  raised  with  less  difficulty 
than  is  found  with  many  of  the  other  genera 
of  Orchids.  The  secret  of  success  lies  chiefly 
in  the  inclusion  of  some  form  of  leaf  soil  in 
the  potting  compost  of  the  Odontoglossum 
plant  on  which  the  seed  is  sown.  There  is 
another  item  also,  which  should  not  be  over¬ 
looked.  Odontoglossums  are  better  culti¬ 
vated  now  than  they  have  ever  been  gene¬ 
rally.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
slightly  warmer  treatment  and  better  care 
bestowed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  plants  has 
gone  a  long  way  to  aid  the  successful  ger¬ 
mination  of  Odontoglossum  seeds. 

H.  J.  Chapman. 
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Horticultural  Societies’ 
Diary 

of  Forthcoming  Events. 
Abbreviations  used. 

A. — Association  |  H. — Horticultural 

Am. — Amateurs  j  M.I. — Mutual  Improve 

Ohy. — Chrysanthemum  |  ment 

c.m. — Committee  meeting  m.m. — Monthly  meeting 

Oott. — Cottage  or  Cottagers  1  S. — Society 

D. — District  w.m. — Weekly  meeting 

G.— Gardening  or  gardener 

Thus  : — The  Templeton  G.  Am.  and  Cott.  M.I.H.S, 
Gardeners,  Amateurs’  and  Cottagers’  Mutual  Improve¬ 
ment  Horticultural  Society. 

August. 

19th. — Horsforth  G.M.l.S.  (w.m.);  Shir¬ 

ley  and  D.G.  and  Am.  A.  (m.m.). 
20th. — R.H.S.  (bi-monthly  exhibition, 

1  to  6  p.m.  Lecture  at  3  p.m.  by 
Mr.  A.  Bedford,  on  “Water 

Lilies  ”) ;  Brighton  and  Sussex 

H.S.  (show  2  days);  Rothesay  H.S. 
(show);  Ancient  S.  of  York  Florists 
(m.m.). 

2 1  st. — Ide  Hill  G.S.  (m.m.);  Crawley  and 
D.G. M.I. A.  (visit  to  “ Buchan  Hill,” 
Crawley). 

23rd. — Highland  H.S.  (show  at  Inver¬ 
ness), 

24th. — Leeds  Paxton  S.  (w.m.). 

- f+4 - 

Croydon  and  District  H.M.I.S. 


On  the  24th  ult.  the  members  of  the 
Croydon  and  District  Horticultural  Mu¬ 
tual  Improvement  Society  took  an  even¬ 
ing  out  to  Woodhall,  Dulwich,  S.E.  The 
members,  to  the  number  of  forty, 
favoured  by  fine  weather,  found  the  visit 
a  most  enjoyable  one.  The  gardens  of 
J.  C.  Eno,'  Esq.,  are  situated  about  five 
and  a  half  miles  from  Westminster,  and 
being  on  fairly  high  ground  command 
some  of  the  best  views  of  London  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Thames.  The  party 
was  conducted  round  the  gardens  and 
through  the  grounds  by  the  gardener,  Mr. 
R.  B.  Leach.  He  had  much  to  show 
them  in  the  massing  of  various  plants 
and  the  harmony  of  colour  produced  by 
the  planting  arrangements.  There  was  a 
fine  mass  of  Hollyhocks  backed  up  by 
trees,  likewise  clumps  of  Delphiniums  in 
their  best  garb  surrounded  by  dwarfer 
subjects.  The  Rose  garden,  with  its 
varied  occupants,  such  as  ramblers  and 
dwarf  Roses,  proved  very  interesting. 
The  glasshouses  were  also  eagerly  in¬ 
spected,  and  the  members  had  much  to 
learn  about  fruit,  Ferns,  Orchids,  and 


other  useful  subjects  all  in  clean  and 
well-cared  for  condition.  The  party  re¬ 
mained  until  darkness  put  a  stop  to  fur¬ 
ther  inspection,  and  were  highly  pleased 
with  their  outing. 

- - 

Sweet  Pea  Nancy  Perkins. 

The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  different 
in  colour  on  the  two  faces.  The  back  of 
the  standards  and  wings  is  rich  orange, 
while  the  face  maj’  be  described  as  sal¬ 
mon-rose.  Award  of  merit  to  Mr.  H.  A. 
Perkins,  York  Lodge,  Reigate,  who 
showed  it  before  the  National  Sweet  Pea 
Society  on  July  16th. 

Sir  Joseph  Dalton  Hooker. 

The  venerable  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  the 
greatest  living  British  botanist,  who  re¬ 
cently  entered  upon  his  ninety-first  year, 
has  just  been  enrolled  among  the  limited 
number  of  members  of  the  Order  of  Merit. 
To  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  and  his  father,  also 
a  botanist,  we  owe  the  supreme  excellence 
of  Kew  Gardens ;  his  father  was  for  many 
years  its  director  (until  1865),  and  Sir 
Joseph  Hooker  followed  in  that  office 
until  1885.  Now  he  is  living  in  retirement 
at  Sunningdale.  Sir  Joseph  went  as  as¬ 
sistant  surgeon  on  the  Erebus  in  Sir 
James  Ross's  expedition  of  1839-43  to  the 
Antarctic.  He  has  taken  part  in  a  great 
many  other  expeditions,  and  has  written 
a  number  of  valuable  works  on  the  flora 
of  the  countries  he  has  visited. 


TRADE  NOTICES. 


MACKENZIE  AND  MONCUR. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a  catalogue  of  horti¬ 
cultural  buildings,  general  estate  buildings, 
pavilions,  etc.,  from  Messrs.  Mackenzie  and 
Moncur,  Ltd.,  of  Edinburgh.  The  catalogue  is, 
in  fact,  devoted  to  a  series  of  illustrations 
representing  houses  and  ranges  which  have 
been  built  by  the  firm  in  various  parts  of  Great 
Britain,  Ireland,  and  on  the  Continent.  The 
first  picture  represents  the  works  and  offices 
at  Balcarres  Street,  Edinburgh,  and  this  is 
succeeded  by  other  offices  of  the  firm.  A 
bird's-eye  view  is  also  given  of  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Windsor,  where  the  firm  has  done  so 
much  for  the  late  Queen  Victoria-,  and  more 
recently  for  the  King.  Ranges  of  glasshouses 
are  also  shown  at  Sandringham;  Botanic  Gar¬ 
dens,  Edinburgh;  Royal  Gardens,  Kew)  and  at 
many  private  demesnes  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  We  commend  this  catalogue  to  those 
who  would  like  to  see  views  of  various  types 
of  hothouses  for  the  cultivation  of  plants  and 
fruit,  as  well  as  conservatories. 

DYSELEINE  INSECTICIDE. 

The  above  is  the  name  of  a  preparation  for 
killing  soft-bodied  insects,  such  as  aphides, 
white  fly,  Pear  midge,  red  spider,  thrips, 
American  blight,  and  other  enemies  of  that 
class  which  attack  Vines,  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
Pigs,  Roses,  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  and 
other  plants  of  that  description.  The  prepara¬ 
tion  is  in  the  form  of  a  thin,  paint-like  liquid 
resembling  cream  and  which  is  sold  in  bottles, 
pint  flasks,  pint  tins,  quart  bottles  and  gal¬ 
lon  drums  up  to  a  size  bolding  40  gallons. 
Being  a  highly  concentrated  insecticide,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  dilute  it  in  certain  propor¬ 
tions  in  cold  or  hot  water  and  pour  in  the 
given  quantity  of  Dyseleine.  This  is  usually 
at  the  rate  of  1|  oz.  to  2  ozs.  of  Dyseleine  to 
the  gallon  of  «  alter,  with  which  to  syringe  the 
plants  affected.  At  first  they  appear  white 
and  milky  from  the  liquid  upon  them,  but 
this  disappears  as  it  dries,  although  not 
washed  off.  We  have  tried  it  upon  Roses,  Wil¬ 
lows,  China  Pinks,  Antirrhinums,  Violas  and 
some  other  garden  plants  at  the  rate  of  2  ozs. 
to  the  gallon  of  water,  and  most  of  the 
aphides  disappeared  at  the  first  application, 
though  there  were  other  kinds  which  required 
a  second  application.  We  have  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  species  of  aphides,  and  find  the  black 
aphides  upon  Gentaureas  require  the  liquid  to 
be  pretty  strong  to  dislodge  them.  While 
about  this  operation  we  disturbed  an  ants’ 
nest  and  syringed  the  ants,  and  the  nest  and 
they  quite  disappeared  from  that  spot.  Dyse¬ 
leine  is  manufactured  by  Messrs.  James  Dy- 
§on  and  Co.,  Atlas  Works,  Elland,  Yorks. 
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Fruit  Growing 


9.— MELONS. 

( Continued-  from  p.  475-) 


for  Amateurs. 


Treatment  during  the  Growing 
Period. — Encourage  the  main  stem  to 
grow — in  a  house — three  parts  up  the 
wires  on  the  roof,  then  pinch  off  the  ends 
of  the  plants.  Side  shoots,  which  will 
have  formed  by  that  time,  will  rapidly 
grow,  and  on  these  the  young  Melons 
appear.  (See  figs.  7  and  11.) 


7 

Shows  stage  of  growth  when  leader  should 
he  -pinched. 

Watch  the  development  of  the  embryo 
fruits,  and  when  there  are  three  or  more 
in  full  flower  fertilise  them  about  mid¬ 
day  when  the  pollen  is  dry.  Many  ama¬ 
teurs  are,  probably,  inexperienced  in  the 
setting  of  Melons.  A  female  flower  has 
a  small  fruit  attached  to  it ;  a  male  flower 
has  not.  Take  a  staminate  (see  fig.  9) 
(male)  flower,  remove  the  petals  care¬ 
fully,  and  then  insert  the  bundle  of 
stamens  in  the  centre  of  a  pistillate  (fe¬ 
male)  (see  fig.  8)  bloom,  and  let  it  re¬ 
main  there  until  it  shrivels  (see  fig.  10). 
If  the  female  flower  shrivels  too,  and  the 
embryo  fruit  attached  to  it  remains  green 
and  forthwith  begins  to  swell,  a  perfect 
“set  ”  has  resulted. 


Female  or  fruit  flo-wer „ 


? 

Male  flower. 

When  you  have  secured  the  full  com¬ 
plement  of  fruits  on  a  plant  pinch  off  the 
ends  of  the  side  shoots  on  which  they  are 
growing  two  joints'  beyond  the  fruit,  and 
afterwards  also  remove  all  sub-lateral 
shoots  and  male  blossoms  which  form. 
Maintain  the  soil  in  a  medium  state  of 
moisture,  feeding  with  weak  doses  of 
manure  water  every  third  day  while  the 
Melons  are  swelling,  and  top  dress  as 
soon  as  roots  are  found  near  the  surface. 

A  heavy  top-dressing  should  not  be  put 
on  ;  one,  two  inches  deep  will  be  sufficient. 
Continue  to  apply  these  top-dressings 
until  the  fruit  shows  colour  for  ripening. 
The  best  material  for  this  purpose  is  a 
mixture  of  lumpy,  fibrous  loam,  and  well 
rotted  manure  in  the  proportion  of  three 
parts  of  loam  to  one  part  of  manure. 

G. 


A,  staminate  (male)  flower,  placed  in  B, 
pistillate  ( female )  flower;  C,  staminate 
flower  prepared  for  insertion. 

- - 

Bruckenthalia  spiculifolia  is  a 
Heath-like  plant,  belonging  to  the  Heath 
family,  and  growing  to  a  height  of  6  in. 
It  is  a  native  of  Asia  Minor,  and  has  pale 
rosy  purple  flowers, 


Begonia  Rote  Lubeca. 

The  above  is  the  name  of  a  new  varie 
of  Begonia  semperflorens,  sometim 
spoken  of  as  a  fibrous-rooted  Begoni 
It  is  a  new  plant  that  would  seem  to  ha' 
arisen  as  a  seedling  amongst  a  sowii 
of  the  rose  coloured  Begonia  Lubec 
The  plant  is  of  dwarf  habit,  producir 
great  quantities  of  flowers  of  modera 
size,  and  of  a  beautiful  shining  reddi 
carmine  colour.  The  leaves  are  greeni: 
brown.  The  peculiar  distinctions  of  tb 
new  variety  are  its  excessively  compa 
and  globular  habit  with  a  great  profusic 
of  flowers.  It  is  said  to  stand  b; 
weather  better  than  the  rose  coloun 
Lubeca  in  the  open  air.  A  photograph 
a  plant  appears  in  the  July  number  1 
“Revue  de  l’Horticulture  Beige.” 


D 
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A,  main  stem  pinched;  B,  B,  side  shoe 
stopped;  C,  C,  C,  fruits  forming;  D,  ma 
stem  of  plant. 

The  N.S.P.  Society  at  Reading  College. 

On  the  19th  ult.  the  National  Swe 
Pea  Society  paid  a  visit  to  Reading  Cc 
lege,  where  a  splendid  trial  of  Swe 
Peas  was  being  conducted  for  them  1 
Mr.  Charles  Foster.  There  were  no  le 
than  333  trials,  representing  differe 
varieties  and  stocks  from  different  sourc 
in  order  to  trace  their  free  flowerii 
qualities,  size  of  flower,  and  other  pr 
perties,  but  more  particularly  to  test  the 
fixity  and  trueness  to  description  of  tl 
original.  On  the  day  previous  to  tl 
visit  the  Floral  Committee  journey 
down  to  Reading  for  the  purpose  of  gi 
ing  the  Peas  a  quiet  inspection  in  ord 
to  single  out  those  varieties  which  a 
too  much  alike  and  to  have  them  brae 
eted  together  as  practically  synonymoi 
for  exhibition  purposes.  After  a  thorouj 
inspection  of  the  Sweet  Peas  on  the  Fi 
day,  the  whole  party  sat  down 
luncheon  in  the  Staff  Common  Room 
the  College  under  the  presidency  of  M 
Leonard  G.  Sutton,  who  is  one  of  tl 
vice-presidents  and  also  the  chairman 
committee  of  the  Society.  Last  year  w 
the  first  time  that  the  Society  had  ai 
recognised  trial  of  Sweet  Peas  of  its  ow 
and  the  experiments  this  year  have  be< 
on  a  far  more  extensive  scale  and  qui 
justified  the  Society  in  placing  their  e 
periments  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Foste 
who  has  charge  of  the  horticultural  d 
parfment  of  Reading  College. 


Address :  The  Editor,  The  Gardening 
orld,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
The  Editor  Invites  enquiries,  which  may 
vet  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions 
ould  be  as  brief  as  -possible  and  written  on 
,  e  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a  separate  sheet 
paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 
Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make 
t  best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to 
■  t pare  and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline 
awing  or  plan  of  their  gardens,  indicating 
1 •  position  of  beds  and  lawns,  the  charac¬ 


ter  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall ;  posi¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  etc.  The 
north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  over¬ 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  It 
should  also  be  stated  whether  the  garden  is 
-flat  or  on  a  declivity,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  marked.  Particulars  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soil  will  also  help  us  to  give 
satisfactory  replies.  When  such  plans  are 
received  they  will  be  carefully  filed,  with  the 
name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and  will  be 
consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an  enquiry 
is  sent. 
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now  and  again  throughout  their  period  of 
growth  to  see  that  neither  greenfly  nor 
scale  has  effected  a  lodging  upon  them, 
and  if  so  means  should  be  adopted  to  exter¬ 
minate  the  pest.  Vine  leaves  or  stems  having 
scale  or  green  fly  upon  them  should  be 
washed  in  the  manner  described  above  un¬ 
der  the  heading  of  “  Camellia  with  Black 
Smut  on  the  Leaves.”  You  should  also 
make  a  point  of  removing  as  many  plants 
from  under  the  Vine  during  summer  as  you 
possibly  can.  Those  things  like  the  Violet 
should  be  planted  out  in  good  ground  to 
make  fresh  growth,  and  the  greenhouse 
shrubs  that  have  finished  flowering  and 
have  made  growth  or  partly  so  could  then 
be  placed  out  of  doors  on  a  bed  of  ashes  to 
complete  their  growth  and  ripen  the  wood. 
If  this  cannot  be  done  then  the  more  valu¬ 
able  of  the  plants  should  be  placed  in  a 
part  of  the  greenhouse  not  under  the  Vines, 
or  else  the  latter  should  be  kept  thoroughly 
inspected  and  cleaned  from  time  to  time. 


COLD  FRAMES. 

2102.  Cuttings  in  Box  or  the  Ground. 

I  should  feel  greatly  obliged  if  you  will 
kindly  tell  me  if  I  can  put  cuttings  straight 
into  the  ground  under  a  frame  which  has 
a  south  aspect  for  the  winter,  or  must  they 
be  in  pots  under  a  frame?  (H.  P.  C., 
Middlesex.) 

Your  question  would  have  been  easy  to 
answer  if  you  had  told  us  what  cuttings 
you  intend  to  put  into  the  frame.  As  it  is 
we  can  only  say  that  such  things  as  Pansies 
and  Violas  may  be  dibbled  into  prepared 
soil  in  the  ground  and  covered  with  a 
frame,  but  if  the  cuttings  are  of  Pelargo¬ 
niums  we  should  say  no.  They  must  be  put 
in  pots  or  boxes,  covered  with  a  frame  and 
rooted,  then  shifted  into  a  greenhouse  from 
which  frost  is  excluded  for  the  winter. 
There  are  plants,  however,  of  varying  de¬ 
grees  of  hardiness,  and  unless  you  tell  us 
what  cuttings  you  intend  to  take  we  cannot 
be  precise. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

2103.  Geraniums  Mot  Flowering. 

About  the  end  of  May  I  got  some  Gera¬ 
niums  which  were  said  to  be  good  flowering 
kinds.  Amongst  them  were  H.  Jacoby, 
King  of  Denmark,  Raspail,  and  Queen  of 
the  Belgians,  but  neither  of  them  have 
flowered  well,  although  they  have  made 
vigorous  growth  and  seem  healthy.  Can 
you  give  me  any  reason  for  this?  (Gera¬ 
nium,  Middlesex.) 

We  are  afraid  your  complaint  is  a  pretty 
general  one  this  season,  because  Geraniums 
are  flowers  that  love  the  sun,  and  come  from 
Africa  where  they  get  plenty  of  it.  Plenty 
of  rain  will  make  them  grow  in  the  summer 
time,  but  unless  they  have  got  a  good  pro¬ 
portion  of  sunshine  the  flowers  are  certain 
to  be  scanty.  It  would  be  well  to  plan 
bedding  with  subjects  that  are  more  cer¬ 
tain  to  succeed  in  any  season  in  our  climate 
and  transfer  the  Geraniums,  that  is  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  to  the  greenhouse,  which  is  their 
proper  place  in  the  garden. 

2104.  Tuberous  Begonias  Not  Flower¬ 

ing. 

I  potted  three  dozen  tuberous  Begonias 
last  May,  planted  them  out  in  a  sunny  posi¬ 
tion  in  a  well  dug  and  manured  bed,  but 
they  never  did  any  good,  many  of  them 
being  yet  quite  small,  with  poor  flowers. 
Has  the  wet  season  been  against  them,  and 
will  they  be  of  any  use  next  year?  Even 
yet  the  surface  of  the  bed  is  only  half 
covered.  'S.  Brooks,  Herts.) 

If  your  plants  have  covered  half  the  bed 
with  the  leaves  we  presume  they  will  make 
much  better  growth  by  the  beginning  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  probably  will  flower  fairly  well 
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STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

099.  Camellia  with  Black  Smut  on 
Leaves. 

I  have  a  large  Camellia  in.  the  greenhouse 
hich  is  covered  all  over  with  black  smut, 
an  you  tell  me  what  this  is,  and  what  I 
.n  do  to  get  rid  of  it?  The  leaves  look 
■ry  unsightly.  There  was  a  little  of  it  last 
:ar,  but  I  washed  it  off,  and  now  it  is  worse 
an  ever.  (L.  C.  D.,  Leicestershire.) 

The  black  material  on  the  Camellia 
aves  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  fungus 
amed  Meliola  Camelliae,  but  this  again  is 
ie  to  the  presence  of  aphides  or  more 
kely  to  scale  either  upon  the  Camellia  it- 
■lf  or  upon  some  neighbouring  plants, 
oth  these  classes  of  insects  deposit  a  sweet 
cretion,  sometimes  called  honeydew,  and 
lis  falls  upon  the  leaves,  making  them  ap- 
jar  slimy  with  a  sticky  liquid,  clear  at 
rst,  but  afterwards  becoming  black  when 
lis  fungus  has  grown  upon  it  for  some 
me.  Your  chief  attention  should  be  devoted 
>  getting  rid  of  the  insects,  and  the  fungus 
ill  then  have  nothing  to  live  upon.  Ex¬ 
mine  the  Camellia  and  also  any  neighbour- 
lg  plant  for  the  presence  of  brown  scale, 
ther  upon  the  leaves  or  twigs  of  the  plants, 
ihen  discovered  proceed  to  have  the  plants 
ashed  by  means  of  a  sponge  dipped  in  an 
lsecticide.  A  safe  and  reliable  one  for  this 
ass  of  plant  enemy  would  be  2  ozs.  to  4  ozs. 
f  soft  soap  or  ordinary  bar  soap  dissolved 
h  a  gallon  of  hot  water.  The  2  ozs.  would 
sally  be  quite  effective  provided  the  plants 
re  thoroughly  sponged,  the  water  being 
sed  while  it  is  still  quite  warm.  It  will  be 
ather  a  tedious  operation  if  you  have  many 
saves  or  twigs  to  go  over,  but  when  once 
ou  get  the  plants  really  clean  the  trouble 
dll  disappear  for  at  least  a  twelvemonth, 
nd  on  future  occasions  you  can  keep  your 
ye  upon  the  plants  concerned  so  that  the 
nsects  never  get  established.  There  will 
hen  be  no  black  material  on  the  leaves. 

1100.  Genista  Turning:  Yellow. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  matter  with 
ny  Genista  (leaf  enclosed).  Last  spring  it 
vas  a  beautiful  sight  with  flowers.  I  was 
old  to  cut  it  back  after  flowering,  which  I 
1  lid,  and  it  commenced  to  grow  away  nicely, 
put  after  a  time  the  young  leaves  began  to 
urn  yellow  and  the  shoots  now  look  stunted. 
M.  Collins,  Hunts.) 

You  must  have  been  keeping  your  plants 
n  rather  a  dry  situation,  perhaps  a  draughty 
one  at  the  same  time,  and  thus  have  en-  - 
ouraged  red  spider.  A  cold  frame  would 
!  lave  been  a  good  situation  for  the  plant 


if  stood  upon  ashes,  as  the  moisture  arising 
therefrom  would  have  been  beneficial  to  the 
plant  and  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  red 
spider.  An  occasional  syringing  with  clean 
water  or  even  a  syringing  every  day  in  fine 
weather  would  have  been  of  great  service 
in  keeping  the  plant  clean.  As  it  is,  you 
will  now  have  to  take  remedial  measures  by 
syringing  the  whole  plant,  being  particular 
to  have  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves  well 
watered  with  the  insecticide.  This  may  con¬ 
sist  of  one  or  two  ounces  of  soft  soap  to  the 
gallon  of  water,  with  the  addition  of  a 
little  flowers  of  sulphur.  While  the  plant  is 
being  syringed  keep  the  solution-well  stirred, 
so  that  the  sulphur  will  be  equally  distri¬ 
buted  through  the  water,  and  therefore  come 
in  contact  with  the  whole  of  the  foliage. 
After  treating  it  in  this  way  it  should  be 
put  back  in  the  greenhouse  or  cold  frame 
and  the  operation  of  syringing  repeated  on 
the  following  night.  This  should  do  much 
to  eradicate  the  pest,  and  even  if  your  plant 
does  not  recover  itself  this  season  it  should 
be  got  into  a  healthy  condition  ready  to 
make  good  progress  next  year.  In  a  cold 
frame,  however,  it  should  still  make  fresh 
growth  before  the  end  of  September.  If  it 
makes  fairly  good  growth  during  this  month 
you  should  then  stand  it  out  of  doors  to 
ripen  its  wood. 

2101.  Plants  Under  a  Vine. 

Will  you  please  tell  me  what  is  wrong 
with  my  plants  in  greenhouse  under  a  Grape 
Vine,  as  so  many  of  the  leaves  have  gone 
like  this  one  enclosed,  and  will  you  please 
tell  me  a  remedy?  (Hawes.) 

The  leaf  you  sent  was  that  of  a  Violet, 
which  should  not  be  in  a  greenhouse  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  It  really  should  have 
been  planted  out  in  the  open  ground  any 
time  from  the  beginning  of  April  to  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  June  after  hardening  it  off. 
This  is  necessary  to  enable  the  plants  to 
make  fresh  growth  and  good  crowns  that  will 
flower  in  the  following  year.  You  do  not 
say  what  other  plants  you  have  under  the 
Vines,  but  we  may  here  remind  you  that, 
although  it  is  pleasant  to  have  a  Vine,  it  is 
always  the  cause  of  a  great  amount  of 
trouble  in  a  house  that  is  filled  with  various 
other  plants,  unless  very  carefully 
managed.  Some  of  the  plants  in  the  house, 
possibly  the  Vine  itself,  must  have  been  at¬ 
tacked  with  colonies  of  greenfly,  whioh  ex¬ 
crete  a  clammy  and  sweet  liquid  from  their 
honey-pores,  and  this  falling  on  the  leaves 
of  plants  beneath  them  encourage  the 
growth  of  a  fungus  named  Meliola.  The 
Vines  should  be  carefully  examined  every 
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yet.  If  your  soil  is  light  or  if  the  weather 
proves  dry  it  would  assist  the  beds  to  mulch 
them  with  cocoanut  fibre  or  road  sweepings 
to  retain  the  soil  moisture.  In  dry  weather 
a  watering  or  two  given  on  the  top  of  this 
mulch  would  be  of  great  assistance  to  them. 
Tuberous  Begonias  are  very  shallow  root¬ 
ing  subjects,  and  whenever  the  weather  be¬ 
comes  dry,  even  for  a  short  period,  the  Be¬ 
gonias  are  more  or  less  seriously  affected 
or  retarded  owing  to  the  lack  of  moisture. 
You  admit,  however,  that  you  have  had  a 
good  season  for  moisture,  and  we  therefore 
presume  that  the  Begonias  have  had  some 
unfair  treatment  one  way  or  another.  For 
instance,  you  might  have  had  them  out  of 
a  warm  house,  where  they  were  placed  to 
start  them,  and  if  you  transferred  them 
straight  away  to  the  beds-  the  chances  are 
that  they  were  seriously  affected  by  the  ex¬ 
posure  of  the  tender  foliage  to  the  cold 
winds  and  sun  alternately  during  the  day, 
and  the  cold,  almost  frosty,  nights  which 
occurred  for  a  long  time  after  they  were 
planted.  It  would  have  been  well  to  have 
put  them  into  cold  frames  for  a  time,  har¬ 
dening  them  off  by  the  removal  of  the  lights 
during  the  day,  but  drawing  on  the  lights 
at  night  and  tilting  them  up.  The  shelter 
of  the  frames  would  have  protected  them 
from  cold  winds  and  at  the  same  time 
enabled  you  to  harden  them  off  before  com¬ 
mitting  them  to  full  exposure  in  the  open 
ground.  Tuberous  Begonias  are  more  deli¬ 
cate  in  the  springtime  than  in  September, 
though  a  sharp  frost  even  then  will  blacken 
their  foliage  in  a  single  night. 

2105.  Name  and  Treatment  of  Plant. 

Will  you  kindly  furnish  me  with  the  name 

of  the  plant  that  bears  the  enclosed  flowers 
and  the  treatment  required  for  its  culture?' 
(C.  Stevens,  Q.M.Sergt.,  Ayrshire.) 

The  plant  you  sent  us  was  Achillea  Ptar- 
mica  flore  pleno,  or  it  might  have  been  the 
variety  known  as  The  Pearl,  but  judging 
from  the  size  of  the  flowers  sent  they  were 
simply  the  ordinary  double  variety,  as 
named.  It  is  a  hardy  border,  plant,  being, 
indeed,  a  native  of  Britain  in  the  single- 
flowered  wild  type.  It  likes  fairly  good  soil 
and  moist  rather  than  dry.  We  do  not  imply 
that  the  ground  should  in  any  way  be 
boggy,  but  if  the  soil  is  of  a  rich  character 
the  plant  will  grow  and  flower  to  perfec¬ 
tion.  If  the  soil  is  poor  the  plant  will  still 
flower,  although  the  flowers  will  be  smaller 
and  less’ durable,  especially  when  cut.  In 
a  word,  we  should  advise  you  to  give  it  the 
same  treatment  as  a  Paeony,  perennial  Lark¬ 
spur,  Veronica;  or  other  plant  of  that  class. 

2106.  Propagating;  Hollyhocks. 

I  have  a  bed  of  Hollyhocks  7ft.  high,  and 
amongst  them  are  some  beautiful  colours 
which  I  should  like  to  propagate  true  to 
colour.  Do  you  think  they  would  come  true 
from  seed,  and,  if  not,  how  can  I  increase 
them?  There  are  no  small  shoots  which  I 
can  use  as  cuttings.  I  should  be  thankful 
for  any  advice  on  the  subject.  (T.  Red¬ 
mond,  Sussex.) 

It  is  scarcely  likely  that  the  plants  would 
come  all  true  to  character,  though  some  of 
them  might  be  better  and  some  of  them  worse 
than  the  parents.  You  can,  however,  propa¬ 
gate  them  from  eyes,  as  it  is  termed.  Select 
shoots  which  are  pushing  up  for  flower,  but 
which  have  not  yet  reached  the  flowering 
stage.  Cut  the  stem  into  lengths  of  2  in. 
or  3  in.  with  a  leaf  stalk  to  each  and  a  bud 
in  the  axil  of  the  leaf.  The  stem  may  be 
cut  just  below  the  eye,  and  then  about  2  in. 
above  it.  The  leaf  stalk  should  be  retained, 
but  the  blade  of  the  leaf  may  be  cut  away. 
Make  up  a  box  of  light  soil  consisting  of 
sand  and  leaf  mould,  with  a  little  loam  in 
it.  Put  some  drainage  in  the  bottom  of  the 
boxes,  fill  up  with  the  compost,  and  make 
it  quite  firm.  Dibble  these  eyes  into  the 
soil,  making  them  quite  firm  and  leaving 


the  stalk  and  upper  end  of  the  stem  just  out 
of  the  soil.  There  being  no  leaves  to  run 
away  with  the  moisture,  all  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  is  to  stand  the  box  in  any  shaded  situa¬ 
tion,  even  under  trees.  Give  a  good  water¬ 
ing  with  a  rosed  watering  pot,  and  in  course 
of  time  the  eyes  will  root  and  show  that 
they  have  commenced  life  as  rooted  cuttings 
by  pushing  a  shoot  up  through  the  soil. 
When  the  leaves  have  attained  some  size  you 
can  pot  off  the  cuttings  singly  and  winter 
them  in  a  cold  frame.  If  they  make  good 
growth  in  the  autumn  it  would  be  worth 
while  giving  them  another  shift  before 
planting  them  out  in  April  or  May,  say  in 
February.  The  sooner  you  put  in  the  cut¬ 
tings  now  the  better. 

210  7.  Flowers  for  Shady  Beds. 

Will  you  kindly  tell  me  the  best  flowers 
for  growing  in  shady  beds  in  an  orchard? 
I  should  like  them  as  bright  as  possible.  Is 
it  too  late  to  sow  now  for  next  year’s  bloom¬ 
ing?  I  have  Cornflowers  and  Michaelmas 
Daisies,  which  are  doing  very  well.  (J.  J. 
Rogers,  Glos.) 

There  are  many  things  which  would  suc¬ 
ceed  if  Cornflowers  do  well.  Indeed,  it  all 
depends  upon  the  amount  of  shade  produced 
by  the  trees  in  the  orchard.  At  the  same 
time  we  have  seen  the  market  gardeners 
growing  several  things  under  very  shady 
conditions,  owing  to  the  closely  planted  con¬ 
dition  of  the  trees.  We  should,  therefore, 
recommend  Wallflowers  in  several  colours, 
but  the  seeds  should  really  be  sown  in  May. 
At  the  present  time  you  can  sow  Forget-Me- 
Nots,  such  as  Myosotis  sylvatica,  M.  alpes- 
tris  Victoria,  Erysimum  perofskianum, 
which  is  an  annual,  Honesty  (Lunaria 
annua),  and  such  Evening  Primroses  as 
Oenothera  biennis,  Oe.  b.  grandiflora,  and 
get  plants  of  Oe.  fruiticosa  Youngi  and  Oe. 
speciosa.  Daffodils  and  Pheasant’s  Eye  Nar¬ 
cissus  usually  give  good  satisfaction  under 
trees.  Several  other  perennials  may  be 
grown,  including  Iris  germanica,  I.  pallida, 
I.  variegata,  Cyclamen  neapolitanum,  Pole- 
monium  caeruleum,  Platycodon  grandi- 
florum,  Polygonatum  multiflorum  (Solo¬ 
mon’s  Seal),  Anemone  blanda,  Campanula 
latifolia,  C.l.  macrantha,  Helleborus 
(Christmas  Roses  and  Lenten  Roses),  Lon¬ 
don  Pride  (Saxifraga  umbrosa),  and  various 
other  subjects.  The  above,  however,  will 
give  you  a  good  start  and  variety. 

210  8.  Violas  Unsatisfactory. 

I  have  ten  varieties  of  Violas,  which  I 
planted  in  May,  but  they  are  still  very  short 
in  the  stem,  and  the  flowers  are  small  and 
crumpled.  A  friend  tells  me  I  should  have 
planted  them  in  March.  Can,  I  do  anything 
now  to  get  them  to  make  good  growth  ?  I 
have  seen  them  do  well  in  other  gardens 
where  they  have  less  shelter  than  in  mine. 
Indeed,  my  garden  is  well  sheltered,  and 
with  such  a  cool  season  they  should  have 
done  much  better.  (A.  Birkett,  Hants.) 

Your  friend  was  quite  right  in  saying 
that  your  Violas  should  have  been  planted 
in  March.  This  applies  to  all  the  southern 
counties  of  England,  more  especially  where 
the  climate  is  likely  to  get  dry  and  warm 
during  the  summer.  If  planted  early  thev 
are  able  to  make  a  good  root-system,  and 
therefore  to  withstand  the  hot  weather  when 
it  comes.  Even  in  a  season  like  the  present, 
however,  with  late  planting  you  can  assist 
the  Violas  by  mulching  the  ground  with 
some  well-decayed,  manure,  which  will  keep 
it  cool  and  also  furnish  nourishment.  We 
presume,  however,  that  something  else  is 
the  matter  with  the  flowers,  seeing  that  they 
are  crumpled  and  have  short  stalks.  Shel¬ 
ter  is  good  enough  in  its  way,  but  it  very 
often  fosters  a  variety  of  insect  enemies, 
and  we  should  be  afraid  your  plants  have 
got  attacked  with  green  fly  in  the  crowns  of 
young  leaves  and  flower  buds.  They  are 
sometimes  very  severely  punished  in  this 


way  during  the  month  of  June.  Even  no 
you  might  inspect  them  for  the  presence  < 
this  enemy,  and  if  you  find  any  affecte 
syringe  the  plants  with  clean  water  and  the 
dust  the  crowns  with  tobacco  powder,  ma 
ing  sure  that  the  powder  gets  well  j 
amongst  the  young  leaves. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

210  9.  Fuchsia  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

In  several  parts  of  the  Isle  of  Wight 
saw  a  Fuchsia  making  hedges  6ft.  high  an 
flowering  splendidly.  They  must  have  bee 
there  many  years  considering  the  size  < 
them.  Can  you  give  me  the  name  of  it,  an 
say  whether  it  would  be  hardy  here 
Would  it  be  necessary  to  give  it  any  prote 
tion  in  winter?  (A.  Davidson,  Bucks.) 

We  presume  the  Fuchsia  is  F.  Ricca 
toni,  which  is  the  most  commonly  plante 
hardy  Fuchsia.  There  are,  however,  sever; 
others  which  are  as  hardy  or  nearly  so,  an 
the  most  common  of  the  others  would  1 
F.  macrostemma,  which  has  various  otht 
names,  such  as  F.  coccinea  and  F.  gracili 
The  first-named  one  is,  however,  the  mo  ; 
hardy  and  vigorous.  It  should  prove  hard  i 
in  your  county,  more  especially  if  plant*  1 
against  a  wall  in  '  soil  that  is  of  a  ligl  ' 
character,  so  that  the  roots  will  be  fair,  j 
dry  in.  winter.  A  little  protection  may  t 
given  the  upper  part  of  the  plant,  bi  .] 
usually  if  this  is  left  on  continuously  it  ma  j 
do  more  harm  than  good  by  making  t! 
stems  tender.  You  can  find  a  situation  fe  :: 
it  in  your  garden  by  propagating  the  pla: 
and  getting  a  stock,  so  that  you  can  ri? 

,  some  of  them  in  various  parts  of  your  ga  J 
den  and  on  the  walls  of  the  house.  Eve  ( 
in  the  far  north,  although  the  stems  ma  ; 
get  more  or  less  cut  down  in  winter,  the  , 
shoot  up  again  in  spring,  making  more  c 
less  vigorous  growth  during  the  summer  an  •: 
flowering. 


ROSES. 

2110.  Dorothy  Perkins  Turning  Yellov 

Will  you  kindly  tell  me  what  is  the  cau: 
of  my  rambler  Dorothy .  Perkins  making  n 
fresh  shoots,  and.  also  why  the  foliage  hf 
turned  yellow?  It  seems  in  a  poor  way,  a 
though  I  have  tried  all  I  know  to  get  it  or 
It  is  half-way  up  an  arch  in  the  garder 
and  there  it  remains,  a  poor-looking  thin; 
(A  Learner,  Middlesex.) 

Evidently  your  Rose  is  in  a  bad  way,  bv 
we  are  unable  to  say  what  is  the  matte 
with  it,  as  we  have  no  particulars.  We  car 
however,  make  a,  number  of  suggestions,  a  ; 
it  all  depends  upon  the  plant  itself  to  begi 
with  and  the  treatment  it  has  received  sine! 
you  got  it.  Did  you  prepare  a  site  befor 
planting  it  by  taking  out  the  natural  so; 
for  some  depth  and  improving  it  or  re 
placing  it  by  fresh  material  of  a  suitabl 
character  ?  Roses  and  other  climbers  ar 
often  put  into  a  hole  just  large  enough  t 
receive  the  roots  at  planting  time,  and  hav 
a  difficulty  in  penetrating  the  soil.  If  1 
has  only  been  planted  one  season  it  ha 
scarcely  yet  had  time  to  get  properly  estal 
lished.  At  planting  time  the  stems  shou1 
have  been  cut  down  to  within  12  in.  or  iSin 
of  the  ground,  according  to  their  strength 
By  this  process  you  will  have  got  no  flower 
the  first  season,  but  by  getting  stroni 
growths  from  the  base  you  would  get  flower 
the  year  after.  As  the  leaves  are  turning 
yellow  in  a  cool  season  like  the  present  i 
indicates  that  something  is  wrong.  Eithe 
the  plant  has  been  attacked  by  red  spider  o: 
the  roots  have  gone  wrong  for  some  reasoi 
or  other.  Have  the  stems  been  rubbing  01 
a  galvanised  wire  .arch  and  got  injured 
After  all  these  things  have  been  enquire* 
into  there  still  remains  the  question  as  tt 
the  condition  of  the  plant  when  you  ftrs. 
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had  it.  There  might  have  been  some  fault 
in  propagation,  or  it  might  have  failed  to 
take  owing  to  some  peculiar  individuality 
of  its  own.  All  plants  are  liable  to  mishap, 
and  failures  will  occur  amongst  them  even 
if  it  takes  some  years  to  show  itself.  All 
these  suggestions  should  be  well  studied, 
and  possibly  you  will  arrive  at  the  proper 
conclusion . 

2111.  Selections  to  Colour. 

I  want  to  select  some  reliable  Roses  that 
will  bloom  on  stiff  stems  continuously  (early 
and  late),  large,  well-formed  flowers  of  de¬ 
cided  colour  (no  washed  out  pinks),  of  good 
substance  and  medium  to  large  size.  May 
I  ask  you  to  kindly  advise  which  are  best 
in  H.Ps.,  H.Ts.,  and  Ts.  Six  white,  cream 
and  blush ;  six  pink,  flesh  and  rose-pink ; 
six  bright  to  dark  rose ;  six  gold,  lemon, 
apricot,  yellow ;  six  crimson,  cerise  and  red  ; 
six  dark  velvet-red  and  crimson ;  six  very 
dark  with  fire  gleams  of  red  and  ruby, 
maroon,  etc.  The  list  may  help  many  other 
readers.  I  hope  you  can  find  room  for  it, 
and  put  an  *  against  those  best  suited  for 
standards  and  oblige.  I  would  like  all 
suitable  for  either  standards  or  bushes,  and 
some  Roses  from  such  new  but  tried  kinds 
as  C.  J.  Grahame,  price  being  less  important 
;han  to  get  the  best  all-round  for  garden 
decoration.  (Baynton-Taylor,  Somerset.) 

We  have  made  a  selection  as  near  your 
requirements  as  possible,  but  we  feel  certain 
that  many  others  equally  useful  for  garden 
decoration  may  be  added  to  each  list.  We 
have  given  preference  to  those  which  are 
continuous  flowering,  or  which  flower  again 
in  autumn.  All  are  either  suited  for 
standards  or  bushes,  except  in  one  case, 
where  we  suggest  a  pillar  Rose  on  account 
of  its  suitability.  It  occurs  amongst  the 
velvety-red  or  crimson  varieties,  and  we 
could  have  named  some  that  are  even  finer 
than  those  listed  when  they  do  come  good, 
but  as  they  are  chiefly  exhibitors’  Roses  we 
omitted  them.  Where  suitable  for  standards 
they  are  preceded  by  "an  *.  White,  cream 
and  blush  :  *Frau  'Karl  Druschki  (H.P.), 
*Boule  de  Neige  (H.N.),  ^Souvenir  de  Presi¬ 
dent  Carnot  (H.T.),  ^Souvenir  de  S.  A. 
Prince  (T.),  *Kaiserin  A.  Victoria  (H.T.), 
nVhite  Maman  Cochet  (H.T.).  Pink  : 
^Souvenir  d’un  Ami  (T.),  *La  France 
(H.T.),  *Mrs.  J.  Laing  (H.P.),  *Caroline‘ 
Testout  (H.T.),  *Maman  Cochet  (H.T.), 
*Lady  Ashtown  (H.T.).  Bright  to  dark 
rose  :  *Ulrich  Brunner  (H.P.),  *Suzanne  M. 
Rodocanachi  (H.P.),  *Mrs.  R.  G.'S.  Craw¬ 
ford  (H.P.),  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant  (H.T.),  *Mrs. 
B.  R.  Cant  (T.),  *Paul  Neyron  (H.T.). 
Gold,  lemon  and  apricot  :  *Marechal  Niel 
(N.),  *Marie  Van  Houtte  (T.),  Billiard  et 
Barre  (T.),  *Mme.  Hoste  (X. ),  ^Souvenir  de 
Pierre  Notting  (T\),  *Mme.  J.  Gravereaux 
\'T. ) .  Crimson,  cerise  and  red  :  *Capt.  Hay¬ 
ward  (H.P.),  Charles  J.  Grahame  (H.T.), 
*Gruss  an  Teplitz  (H.T.),  Richmond  (H.T.), 
*Marie  Baumann  (H.P.),  *Dupuy  Jamain 
(H.P.).  Dark  velvet-red  and  crimson  ; 
*Charles  Lefebvre  (H.P.),  ^General  Jacque¬ 
minot  (H.P.),  J.  B.  Clark  (H.T.),  Rev. 
David  R.  Williamson  (H.T.),  *Rev.  Alan 
Oheales  (H.P.),  Ards  Pillar  (H.T.),  one  of 
the  best  pillar  Roses.  Dark,  with  fire 
gleams  :  Lady  Roberts  (T. ),  Hugo  Roller 
T.),  *L’Ideal  (N.),  General  Shablikine' 
(T.),  Betty  Berkeley  (T.),  and  Dr.  Grill 

2112.  Rose  Shoots  Failing1. 

On  July  18th  I  sent  a  question  asking  you 
about  a  Rose  and  an  Apple  tree.  It  was  a 
sort  of  blight  about  the  Rose  and  scales 
about  the  Apple  sprig.  As  I  have  not  seen 
anything  of  the  answers  in  the  last  two 
papers,  and  being  a  regular  subscriber  of 
your  paper,  I  thought  I  would  write  to  ask 
you  why  they  have  been  overlooked.  (Warra- 
tah,  Devon.) 

Tour  first  question  was  answered  on  page 


539  and  the  question  about  the  Apple  tree 
on  page  540.  One  week  your  questions  were 
accidentally  omitted  by  having  got  out  of 
their  proper  place.  We  had  only  one  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  answering  them,  but  readers 
should  observe  that  only  those  questions 
which  come  in  as  late  as  Wednesday  are 
likely  to  be  answered  in  next  issue.  We 
should  advise  readers  to  make  sure  of  this 
by  sending  in  as  early  in  the  week  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  not  later  than  Wednesday 
morning. 

2113.  Rose  Buds  Decaying. 

I  enclose  a  bud  of  a  standard  Reine  Marie 
Henriette,  which  I  purchased  and  planted 
last  autumn.  The  buds  have  matured  to  the 
extent  of  the  enclosed,  and  have  then  started 
decaying.  Can  you  give  me  any  reason  why 
this  occurs,  as  I  am  unable  to  trace  any  in¬ 
sects  in  the  former  buds  I  have  picked  off, 
and  the  tree  looks  pretty  healthy.  (W.  E. 
Batter,  Middlesex.) 

The  Rose  you  mention  is  suitable  for  pil¬ 
lars,  arches  and  pergolas,  but  succeeds  best 
upon  walls.  The  bud  sent  us  was  made  up 
of  a  great  many  petals,  and  the  wet  weather 
has  damaged  them.  Some  Roses  are  pecu¬ 
liarly  liable  to  this  danger,  and  you  may  as 
well  remember  that  no  season  suits  every 
Rose.  We  examined  the  seed  vessel  of  the 
bud  and  found  that  the  decay  had  com¬ 
menced  as  low  down  as  that,  as  if  the  fruit 
had  been  damaged  by  a  thorn  when  lashed 
about  by  the  wind.  It  may  be,  however, 
that  if  recently  planted  it  had  not  strength 
enough  to  open  a  flower  with  so  many 
petals  and  the  rain  caused  damping.  Seve¬ 
ral  Roses  have  suffered  in  this  way  this  year 
owing  to  the  lack  of  sunshine.  Next  year 
may  prove  highly  suitable  to  this  variety, 
but  it  is  well  to  remember  that  it  succeeds 
best  on  walls. 


VEGETABLES. 

2114.  Onions. 

I  have  a  bed  of  Onions,  part  Ailsa  Craig 
and  part  Dobbie’s  Golden  Globe,  with  bulbs 
averaging  nearly  6  in.  in  circumference. 
Will  }rou  kindly  inform  me  if  they  are  or 
are  not  a  good  average  size  for  the  time  of 
3rear  ?  They  were  planted  out  the  second 
week  in  May.  (C.  Stephens,  Q.M.Sergt., 
Ayrshire.) 

We  presume  the  Onions  were  raised  under 
glass,  seeing  that  you  planted  them  out  in 
the  second  week  of  May.  They  might  only 
have  been  transplanted,  however,  from  an 
autumn  sowing,  but  we  presume  they  were 
sown  under  glass.  For  your  part  of  the 
country  this  should  be  a  good  size,  and  pro¬ 
vided  the  bulbs  are  still  full  of  growth  they 
should  be  considerably  larger  before  the  end 
of  the  month.  Six  inches  in  circumference 
would  mean  about  2  in.  in  diameter.  On 
the  whole  we  consider  it  a  good  size,  al¬ 
though  we  think  there  are  larger  ones,  even 
in  your  county. 

2115.  Potatos  of  Equal  Size. 

You  state  in  The  Gardening  World  that 
Potatos  staged  for  exhibition  should  be  all 
of  the  same  size,  but  mine  are  very  unequal, 
many  being  quite  small.  To  get  all  of  them 
of  the  right  size  I  should  have  to  dig  many 
more  than  I  really  want.  Must  all  these  be 
wasted  for  the  sake  of  the  show?  Some  are 
not  yet  full  grown,  or  at  least  they  are  not 
so  large  as  they  were  this  time  last  year, 
when  I  did  not  exhibit.  Can  you  give  me 
any  reason  for  this,  and  how  I  should  get 
the  best  tubers  without  digging  them  all 
up?  (F.  Medland,  Devon.) 

Exhibitors  are  usually  so  enthusiastic  that 
they  dig  up  all  or  the  greater  portion  of  the 
Potatos  they  have  been  growing  for  exhibi¬ 
tion.  The  small  ones  they,  of  course,  cover 
up  with  soil,  that  they  may  keep  fresh  until 
wanted  for  cooking.  Unless  you  are  grow¬ 
ing  some  very  late  sort  we  are  afraid  your 


Potatos  will  not  get  larger  this  year.  It 
would  have  been  a  good  plan  to  get  a  fresh 
supply  of  seed,  even  of  the  same  sorts,  if 
they  were  good  varieties,  as  you  would  have 
got  a  better  crop  by  having  seed  which  had 
been  grown  either  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  or 
north  of  England,  where  the  tubers  do  not 
ripen  up  so  much  in  the  autumn.  The  only 
other  way  we  can  suggest  of  getting  the 
tubers  without  digging  them  up  would  be 
to  uncover  them  and  look  for  the  big  tubers, 
but  that  would  not  be  much  of  an  improve¬ 
ment  upon  digging  them  up.  You  do  not 
state  what  varieties  you  have,  but  certain 
varieties  are  usually  grown  for  the  purpose 
of  exhibition  specimens,  and  in  your  county 
they  should  have  been  pretty  well  de¬ 
veloped  by  this  time. 


SOILS  AND  MANURES. 

2116.  Green  Manures. 

I  understand  that  certain  plants  can  be 
grown  as  green  manure  to  be  dug  into  the 
soil.  I  have  some  difficulty  in  getting 
farmyard  manure,  and  would  be  much 
obliged  if  you  would  tell  me  the  best  way 
to  proceed  with  green  manure  and  the  names 
of  the  plants  used.  (James  Herdman,  Nor¬ 
folk.) 

A  great  variety  of  plants  can  be  used  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  green  manure,  which 
simply  means  getting  some  vegetable  matter 
in  the  soil  that  will  keep  it  in  good  heart 
for  the  next  season  at  least.  It  is  not  only 
beneficial  by  supplying  plant  food  for  the 
growing  crop,  but  by  retaining  the  soil 
moisture  during  the  summer  months.  If 
you  can  get  seaweed  from  the  sea  shore,  a 
good  quantity  of  that  could  be  spread  on  the 
soil  in  the  autumn  and  dug  into  it.  Green 
manuring  proper  would  consist  in  sowing 
the  seeds  of  such  things  as  Turnips,  Mus¬ 
tard,  Rape,  Tares,  Peas  or  any  other  quick¬ 
growing  annual  that  would  get  up  a  green 
carpet  of  growth  between  this  and  winter. 
If  the  ground  is  bare  now  sow  at  once,  and 
by  November  it  will  be  ready  to  dig  into 
the  ground.  According  to  the  experience  of 
people  who  have  grown  it  on  a  large  scale, 
white  mustard  makes  one  of  the  best  green 
manures  as  it  will  make  considerable  growth 
in  the  course  of  six  or  eight  weeks’  time, 
when  it  may  be  dug  into  the  soil.  Tares 
and  Peas  would  make  a  useful  green  manure 
as  they  store  up  a  considerable  quantity  of 
nitrogen  both  in  the  stem  and  roots.  If  you 
intend  any  portion  of  the  land  for  such 
crops  as  Carrots,  Parsnips,  Beet,  Onions, 
etc.,  it  might  be  well  to  use  some  member  of 
the  Pea  family,  such  as  Tares,  Peas,  Lu¬ 
cerne,  Medick  or  Beans  of  any  sort  of  little 
value. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

2117.  Old  Book. 

I  have  come  across  an  old  book,  particu¬ 
lars  of  which  I  give,  and  thought  per¬ 
haps  you  could  kindly  inform  me  whether 
there  is  any  value  attached  to  the  same. 
(Bookworm,  Wimbledon.) 

.  T.he  was  n<>  doubt  a  good  production 
in  its  day,  and  serviceable  to  cultivators  in 
those  times.  London  and  Wise  were  also 
notable  men  in  this  country.  We  have  not 
recently  seen  a  quotation  for  this  book,  but 
do  not  think  that  very  much  value  would 
be  attached  to  it.  We  have  never  learned 
that  there  is  any  particular  call  for  it. 
Your  best  plan  would  be  to  show  it  to  some 
good  London  bookseller,  and  ask  what  he 
would  give  for  it,  as  some  of  them  would 
no  doubt  find  a  buver  for  it,  but  we  do  not 
think  there  is  really  any  call  for  it. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS. 

(Miner’s  Hobby)  Tradescantia  virginiana 
(a  hardy  border  plant).— (A.  S.  L.)  We  do 
not  recognise  the  Tea  Rose  you  sent  us.  The 
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only  way  to  get  the  names  of  florists’  flowers 
is  to  compare  them  in  a  collection  of  named 
and  labelled  varieties.- — (R.  Banks)  The 
Horseweed  (Erigeron  canadensis),  a  Cana¬ 
dian  or  North  American  weed  which  has  be¬ 
come  naturalised  in  various  parts  of  this 
country. — (J.  D.  Marks)  i,  Sidalcea  Candida; 
2,  Campanula  latiloba;  3,  Campanula  rhom- 
boidalis ;  4,  Sidalcea  malvaeflora ;  5,  Eryn- 
giurn  giganteum ;  6,  Tradescantia  vir- 

giniana. — (Alex.  Jackson)  1,  Digitalis  arn- 
bigua ;  2,  Veronica  longifolia  rosea ;  3, 

Epilobium  angustifolium  ;  4,  Alyssum  in- 
canum ;  5,  Allium  Moly. — (T.  S.  W.)  1,  Se- 
dum  rupestre ;  2,  Sedum  reflexum ;  3,  Sedum 
lydium  ;  4,  Saxifraga  Aizoon  ;  5,  Saxifraga 
hypnoides  ;  6,  Hemiaria  glabra. — (Askern) 
Looks  like  Marie  Verdier,  but  we  cannot 
guarantee  names  of  florists’  flowers.  Com¬ 
pare  it  with  a  collection  of  named  varieties. 
— ('1'.  H.)  1,  Spiraea  Anthony  Waterer ;  2, 
Olearia  Haastii ;  3,  Veronica  Traversii. — 
(P.  McLellan)  Pteris  cretica  cristata. — (J. 
M.  Crewitt)  Nos.  1,  2  and  3  are  Tea  Roses, 
No.  3  being  close  to  Gloire  de  Dijon,  but 
pale ;  4  is  one  of  the  old  striped  summer 
flowering  Roses ;  5  and  6  are  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals.  The  only  way  to  be  sure  of  them 
is  to  compare  them  with  a  named  collection. 
— (R.  W.  G.)  Sweet  Alyssum  (Alyssum  mari- 
timum). — (T.  W.)  1,  Galega  officinalis  oliveri- 
2,  Lathyrus  latifolius;  3,  Erynigium  oliveri- 
anum ;  4,  Helenium  pumilum ;  5,  Helian- 
thus  rigidus ;  6,  Sidalcea  malvaeflora. — (J. 
J.  W.)  1,  Veronica  longifolia  rosea;  2,  Cam¬ 
panula  latifolia ;  3,  Veronica  Traversii;  4, 
Oenothera  biennis  grandiflora ;  5,  Lysi- 

machie  vulgaris. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

David  W.  Thomson,  113,  George  Street, 
Edinburgh. — Bulb  List,  1907. 

W.  C.  Bull,  Ellington  Road,  Ramsgate. — 
Price  List  of  Bulbs  and  Roots  for  Autumn 
Planting. 

Little  and  Ballantyne,  Carlisle. — Bulbs, 
etc. 

James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea, 
London. — 'Catalogue  of  Bulbs;  also  Supple¬ 
mentary  Autumn  List  of  New  Fruits;  and 
Lists  of  Strawberries. 

Fisher,  Son  and  Sibray,  Ltd.,  Royal  Nur¬ 
series,  Handsworth,  Sheffield. 

- - 

THINNING  CROPS. 


A  great  many  seeing  an  Apple  or  Pear 
tree  almost  breaking  down  under  the 
weight  of  its  fruit  are  under  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  there  will  be  a  lot  of  fine  fruit 
if  all  are  allowed  to  hang,  but  this  is  a 
great  error  and  mistake.  If  these  fruits 
were  thinned  gradually,  one  by  one,  from 
each  spur,  as  they  advanced  in  size,  there 
would  be  much  finer  fruit  of  a  much 
greater  value  than  the  overbearing  crop 
complete.  The  fruit  should  be  removed 
one  by  one  until  only  one  remains  to 
each  spur,  as  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  each  spur  was  only  meant  to  carry 
one  or  two  fruits,  and  that  if  trees  were 
properlv  thinned  each  year,  countless 
numbers  of  barren  spurs  would,  as  time 
advanced,  become  fruitful. 

The  same  thinning  necessarily  applies 
to  vegetable  crops  of  all  descriptions. 
For  example,  Cabbage  seed  sown  thickly 
and  left  in  the  bed  till  planting  time 
arrives  •  will  produce  long,  weakly,  tap- 
rooted  varieties,  that  will  take  no  end  of 
manure  and  never  turn  to  good  account. 
These  should  be  transplanted  into  a  bed 
six  inches  apart  as  soon  as  the  seedlings 


are  fit  to  handle.  Onions,  Parsnips, 
Beetroot,  and  all  such  vegetables  are 
benefited  by  timely  thinning. 

Experimenter. 

Gloucester 

- f+4 - 

A  Handsome - 

-  Plante  pen?  - 


(Nephro'epis  exaltata  elegantissima.) 

When  once  the  species  of  Nephrolepis 
begin  to  vary  by  the  extended  ramifica¬ 
tion  of  their  pinnae,  there  seems  to  be  no 
limit  to  the  extent  to  which  they  may 
divide,  except  that  the  mass  of  moss-like 
Fern  leaves  produced  so  obstruct  the 
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produce  a  frond  of  great  size,  provided  th 
spaces  between  the  nodes  had  elongatec 
so  as  to  allow  the  pinnae  to  retain  thei 
usual  or  original  vertical  condition.  A 
it  is,  however,  the  plant  is  of  moderati 
dimensions,  compared  with  the  materia 
in  it,  and  the  effect  is  handsome  as  wel 
as  remarkable. 

The  larger  illustration  shows  a  singh 
frond  of  N.e.  elegantissima,  but  reader, 
may  more  readily  grasp  an  idea  of  thi 
alteration  which  has  taken  place  by  look 
ing  at  the  illustration  consisting  of  thref 
fronds  placed  side  by  side.  The  firs' 
frond  on  the  right  represents  N.  exaltats 
or  the  Boston  variety  of  it.  The  middle 
frond  shows  N.e.  Piersoni,  in  which  the 
upper  three-fourths  of  each  pinna  i: 
widened  greatly,  becoming  bipinnate  in¬ 
stead  of  being  simply  pinnate  as  in  the 
other  frond  alongside  of  it.  In  No.  3  to 


Nephrolepis  exaltata  elegantissima. 


light  as  to  make  fresh  division  practically 
impossible.  The  fronds  of  this  form  are 
practically  three  times  divided,  and  owing 
to  the  great  width  of  the  pinnae  it  was 
necessary  for  them  to  turn  round  hori¬ 
zontally  instead  of  being  vertical  to  the 
earth's  surface.  This  form  of  growth  has 
made  the  surface  of  the  frond  appear  like 
a  dense  mass  of  moss,  and  if  the  frond 
is  looked  at  sideways  it  is  then  seen  to  be 
about  an  inch  in  depth  instead  of  being 
of  the  ordinary  thickness  of  a  Fern  frond. 
There  is  material  enough  in  this  Fern  to 


the  left  (N.e.  elegantissima)  the  pinnae 
have  greatly  increased  in  length,  but 
have  undergone  a  gradual  division,  while 
still  having  little  more  than  the  space 
allowed  to  the  original.  We  thus  see 
a  very  complicated  frond  may  be  de¬ 
veloped  from  a  very  simple  one.  Those 
who  are  not  acquainted  with  these  facts 
would  not  recognise  the  ultimate  form  asi 
being  any  relation  to  the  original. 

Besides  these  forms  there  is  ano.hei 
one,  namely,  N.e.  todeaoides,  in  w.rich 
the  process  of  division  has  .gone  a  little 
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urther,  and  the  two  forms  are  among 
he  most  remarkable  in  cultivation.  Al- 
hough  the  first-named  fine  one  came  from 
America,  the  last-named  originated  in 
his  country,  and  both  of  them  are  likely 
o  see  a  great  deal  of  service  as  decora- 
ive  subjects  in  plants  of  moderate  size. 

- - 


Water  Gardening. 


“The  Book  of  Water  Gardening,”  by 
Peter  Bisset,  Twin  Oaks,  Washington, 
D.C.  A.  T.  De  La  Mare  Printing  and 
Publishing  Company,  Ltd.,  New  York, 
publishers.  Price,  post  paid,  10s.  5d. 


In  recent  years  the  subject  of  growing 
Water  Lilies  and  other  aquatics  has  at¬ 
tracted  considerable  attention  among 
plant  lovers  generally,  ponds  and  basins 
for  their  cultivation  being  introduced  into 
all  of  our  best  executed  garden  designs, 
and  forming  a  prominent  part  in  the 
ornamentation  of  parks  and  private  gar¬ 
dens.  In  view  of  this  general  awakening 
to  the  beauty  of  water  gardens  there  has 
arisen  a  desire  for  practical  and  instruc¬ 
tive  information  on  the  plants  they  con¬ 
tain  :  Mr.  Bisset’s  book,  therefore,  comes 
at  an  opportune  time,  and  will  be  wel¬ 


comed  by  all  interested  in  this  fascinating 
and  healthful  phase  of  garden  work.  It 
is  a  handsomely  got  up  volume,  and  de¬ 
lightful  in  every  other  way,  giving,  as  it 
does,  in  full  detail,  all  the  practical  in¬ 
struction  necessary  to  the  selection, 
grouping  and  successful  cultivation  of 
aquatic  and  other  plants  required  in  the 
making  of  a  water  garden  and  its  sur¬ 
roundings,  and  covering  all  conditions 
from  those  of  the  amateur  with  a  few 
plants  in  tubs  and  half  barrels,  to  those 
of  the  large  estate  or  park. 

There  are  in  all  some  twenty-two  chap¬ 
ters,  dealing  with  the  different  phases  of 
the  work.  Particularly  instructive  is  the 
chapter  devoted  to  ponds  and  basins,  the 
securing  of  which  forms  the  basis  for- 
successful  aquaticulture  and  regarding 
the  construction  of  which  the  available 


information  heretofore  has  been  some¬ 
what  meagre.  No  less  fully  have  the 
chapters  dealing  with  the  planting  of  the 
banks  and  borders  of  ponds  been  treated, 
the  various  subjects  suitable  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  being  fully  enumerated  and  de¬ 
scribed.  The  history  of  the  discovery  of 
the  always  interesting  Victoria  regia,  the 
giant  Water  Lily  of  the  Amazon  River, 
has  been  very  fully  gone  into,  and  in¬ 
structions  are  provided  for  the  successful 
cultivation  of  the  plant,  where  the  proper 
facilities  are  available. 

Another  interesting  part  of  the  volume 


is  the  chapter  devoted  to  “  Gold  and 
Other  Fish  for  Ponds  these  attractive 
adjuncts  to  the  Water  Lily  garden — 
something  that  has  received  but  scant  at¬ 
tention  in  previous  volumes  of  this 
character,  nevertheless  deserving  of  all 
the  space  which  Mr.  Bisset  has  devoted 
to  it  in  his  book.  The  different  types  of 
fish  are  described  and  illustrated. 

The  author  is  well  qualified  for  the 
work  he  has  undertaken  and  so  success¬ 
fully  carried  out.  He  is  superintendent 
of  the  beautiful  estate  “Twin  Oaks,”  be¬ 
longing  to  Mrs.  Gardiner  Hubbard,  at 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  has  been  a  life¬ 
long  student  of  this  class  of  plants,  hav¬ 
ing  first  become  acquainted  with  them  in 
his  apprenticeship  days  in  the  Earl  of 
Rosebery's  gardens  at  Dalmeny  Park, 
Scotland.  Mr.  Bisset  has  originated  some 
of  the  handsomest  seedling  Nymphaeas 
now  in  cultivation,  and  has  under  his 
charge  at  the  present  time  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  complete  water  gardens 
to  He  found  in  the  United  States.  In  his 
book  he  gives  the  results  of  his  many 
years’  experience,  and  it  can  be  safely 
asserted  that  never  before  has  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  water  gardening  been  so  concisely 
yet  so  fully  and  interestingly  treated. 
The  teachings  he  imparts,  if  faithfully 
followed,  can  but  lead  to  success. 

The  book  is  profusely  illustrated  with 
120  half-tones,  17  diagrams,  and  two 
double  page  plates,  all  of  which  were 
specially  designed  for  this  work  through 
several  years  of  preparation.  The  typo¬ 
graphical  work  is  excellent,  the  binding 
handsome,  and  the  numerous  beautiful 
half-tone  engravings  and  other  illustra¬ 
tions  enhance  the  pages  to  a  marked 
degree,  the  whole  entitling  the  volume  to 
a  prominent  position  on  the  library  table 
of  the  most  fastidious  booklover. 

- - 

Cork  Trees. 

In  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy  cork 
grows  in  abundance.  Some  of  the  trees 
are  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  old.  When  about  fifteen  years 
old  they  commence  to  yield  cork  bark, 
and  are  then  stripped  for  five  years.  In¬ 
cisions  are  made  round  the  trees ;  the 
bark  is  stripped,  boiled,  and  pressed  ;  then 
it  is  dried,  cut,  trimmed,  and  tied  in  bales 
for  export. 

Dossinia  marmorata. 

This  fine  foliage  Orchid  is  sometimes_ 
known  in  gardens  under  the  name  of 
Anoechtochilus  Lowii.  The  leaves  are 
large,  velvety-maroon,  and  olive-green, 
marbled  with  branching  lines  of  pale 
brownish  gold.  The  plants  were  in  splen¬ 
did  condition,  and  had  been  raised  from 
cuttings.  Award  of  Merit  to  R.  I.  Mea¬ 
sures,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Smith), 
Camberwell. 


Tour  Greenhouse,  Conservatory. 

Garden  Frame,  or  any  other 
building  efficiently  heated 
with  above,  oil  or  gas,  absolutely 
_  _  free  from  smell,  burn  21  to  48  hrs.  with- 

.i~attention.  from  15  6.  List  free.  Immediate  delivery. 
Idest  firm  in  the  trade.  X.  BIRCH,  19,  AthelstaneRoad 
:.  Stephen’s  Road,  Bow^London,  E.  (.Coborn  Road  Station, 
.  E.  Rly.,  two  minutes’  walk) 


lists  free 
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Tour-inch  expansion 

JOIXT  HOT-WATER  PIPES,  9ft. 
3  long,  51-  each.  Large  quantities  in 
stock.  Also  2-inch  and  3-inch.  Likewise 
Common  Socket  Hot- watt  r  Pipes,  Coil 
Wrought-iron  Boileis,  Gold  Medal,  Fins- 
iry.  Economic,  Various  Saddle  and  Tubular  Boilers, 
unplete  Apparatus,  with  wrought-iron  Independent 
jiler.  Smoke  Pipe,  two  9ft.  4iu.  Pipes.  Improved  Feed 
)x  necessary  Joints,  Rubber.-,  and  Fins,  £3  10s.,  delivered 
ly  Goods  Railway  Station.  England  or  Wales.  Lists  on 
mlication  Special  Terms  for  quantities  — HEXRY 
OBIXSOX.  STEWKIX’S  BOILER  AXD  PIPE  WORKS, 
fOLLt  BRIDGE. 


CROSS’S  VAPORISER 


(Nicotine  Fumigating  Compound). 


Is  equal  to  any  preparation  in  the  market,  will  be  found  absolutely  satisfactory  in  its  results,  and  20  per  cent,  cheaper  than  current  prices, 
jq  Q-p  £  REDUCED  PRICES _  S°‘  *  ®'ze — 1  hint  Bottle,  containing  sufficient  Vaporising  Liquid  for  40,000  cubic  feet,  16/-  each. 


No.  2  Size— § 


20,000 


LUNT’S  CHEMICAL  MIXTURE. 


SOLUBLE  IN  WATER.  FOR  DEVELOPING  CHRYSANTHEMUM  FLOWERS. 


A  Purely  Soluble  Compound  cf  a  very  powerful  nature,  and  should  be  applied  in  water  as  directed.  It  will  develop  the  flowers  six  to  eight  days  sooner  than 
is  otherwise  possible  without  damping.  Full  Instructions  Given  with  bach  Package. 


PRICES— In  Tins,  1/-,  2/6  and  5/6  each. 


TO  BE  HAD  FROM  ALL  SEEDSMEN. 


SOLE  MANUFACTURERS— 


CATALOGUES  FREE  BY  POST  ON  APPLICATION. 


ALEX.  CROSS  &  SDNS,  Ltd. 


HORTICULTURAL  SPECIALISTS 
&  SEED  MERCHANTS, 


GLASGOW 


[ISIS  FREE 


•  CA^elC. 

l/io^  W.  Robinson. 

TENNIS  IRON  FOUNDRY 

STOURBRIDGE. 


ILLUSTRATED 
PRICE  LISTS 
POST  FREE. 


HEATHMAN  &  Co., 

PARSON’S  GREEN,  LONDON,  S.W., 


I  make  Ladders,  Steps  and  Trestles  of  every 

kind,  and  send  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 


ORCHID 

GROWERS, 


NOTE. 


ORCHID  PEAT 


Absolutely 
BEST 
QUALITY 
and  Value 


in  the 

Can  now  be  obtained  by  the  Truck  market. 
Load  direct  to  oonsumer.  iow  pruet  to  the  Trade. 

Send  at  once  for  Th.  BEST  QUALITY  at  th. 
prices,  <tc.,  to—  LOWEST  PRICES. 


JOSEPH  ARNOLD , 

32,  ST.  PAUL’S  ROAD, 
GAMDEN  TOWN,  LONDON,  N.W. 


8Y  SPECIAL  APPOINTMENT  TO 


HIS  MAJESTY  KING  EDWARD  VII. 


PATENT 

The  First,  Foremost,  and  Best  in  the  World.  Hundreds  of  Thousands  have  been  sold. 


GREEN  S  PATENT 
“SILENS  MESSOR” 

LAWN  MOWER. 


DONKEY,  PONY,  AND  HORSE  MOWER. 

Slither  “  Bilens  Hessor’’  Pattern 
or  Wheel-Geared. 


Established  over  Half  a  Century 

Grs.n’s 


Patent  Ordinary 
And 

Water  or 
Sand 
Ballaet 
Roller*. 


Telephone  Humbert — 
Leeds,  3580  (2  Lines). 
London,  2022  Hop. 

Telegraphic  Addrettet — 
Smithfleld,  Leeds. 

Surrey  Works,  London. 


MOTOR  LAWN  MOWERS  AND  MOTOR 
ROLLERS  MADE  IN  VARIOUS  SIZES. 


Please  write  for  ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  LIST,  No.  14,  FREE. 

Blfhetl  Award,  Geld  Medal,  Royal  Botanic  Society,  1906  and  1909. 

n,.._  L  . r  ij  8mlthfl0ld  Ironworks,  Leeds,  and  New 
TIQIuU  Ufton  a  SOB,  Ltd.,  Surrey  Works  Southwark  St..  London.  8.E. 


May  be 


had 


from 


your 


Iron¬ 


monger 


Seeds 


man. 
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W.  Richardson  &  co., 

DARLINGTON, 

Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS, 
HEATING  ENGINEERS. 


Range  of  Glasshouses  erected  for  Miss  Perry,  Wergs  Hall,  Wolverhampton. 


Our  Book  of  Designs  containing  upwards  of  200 

photographic  illustrations, 
sent  free  on  application. 

Plans  and  Estimates  Prepared  Free  of  Cost. 

Representatives  sent  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom  to  advise  and 
take  particulars. 
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Soul’s 

1 1,  when  within,  engrossed  with  daily 
care, 

A  gracious  breeze  from  out  my  gar¬ 
den  blows. 

il  sweet  with  scent  of  mignonette  and 
rose, 

And  entering  at  my  casement  unaware, 

‘  dden  it  fans  my  cheek  and  stirs  my 
hair,  ' 

Soft  fragrance  on  my  tired  brow  be¬ 
stows, 

-id  whispers  that,  when  evening  brings 
repose, 

I  shall  go  forth  once  more  to  rest  me 

there. 

art  thou,  Dear,  the  garden  of  my  soul. 

And  thoughts'  of  thee  are  gentle  airs 
that  thrill  . 

prough  all  my  heart-strings,  with  re¬ 
minder  sweet 

That,  though  hard  Life  demand  her 
heavy  toll 

bitter  task  which  I  must  aye  fulfil, 

Thou  wait’st  me— beauty,  fragrance, 
rest  complete. 

M.  E.  D. 

— In  the  Daily  Chronicle. 


C  V. 


Working  up  Stock. 

Often  it  will  happen  that  either  in  the 
spring  or  the  autumn  we  buy  a  single 
specimen  of  various  plants,  hardy  peren¬ 
nials  especially,  that  we  may  desire  to 
introduce  into  our  gardens.  And  we  do 
well  to  bear  in  mind  that  with  very  little 
trouble  we  can,  in  a  great  many  cases, 
propagate  from  these  single  specimens 
and  so  work  up  a  stock  in  a  small  way, 
for,  of  course,  the  best  decorative  effect, 
which  means  the  most  beautiful  effect, 
will  be  achieved  from — never  the  single 
plant — but  the  fine  bold  group,  the  mas¬ 
sive  patch,  the  well  blocked  row,  or  what¬ 
ever  arrangement  we  may  choose.  With 
some  subjects  we  await  the  autumn  for 
division  of  the  root,  but  with  scores  of 
others  we  need  not,  and  in  many  cases 
from  the  habits  of  growth,  we  cannot 
break  up  the  plants,  but  we  can,  and  we 
may  strike  cuttings,  and  that  with  the 
least  possible  delay. 

\Ve  want  a  small  nursery  bed  in  some 
out-of-the-way  spot,  and  then  go  round 
our  plants,  and  from  such  subjects  as  An- 
themis,  Cytisus,  Hemerocalis,  perennial 
Iberis,  and,  as  I  have  said,  scores  of 
others,  secure  our  cuttings,  and  plant 
them  forthwith.  They  will  grow.  Put 
in  now  they  will  have  made  a  considerable 
supply  of  roots  before  winter,  and  can  be 
transferred  to  their  flowering  quarters 
next  spring,  or  even  during  this  coming 
autumn  if  really  well  looted. 

Linum  perenne. 

That  lovely  blue  flowered  Linum 
perenne  is  a  great  favourite  of  mine.  It 
produces  its  delicate  blossom  the  sum¬ 
mer  through,  on  tall  slender  stems,  a 
sheaf  of  stems  crowned  with  innumerable 
blue  blossoms.  Now,  last  year,  and  in¬ 
deed  a  good  deal  later  than  this,  I  cut 
the  old  plant  back,  and  had  a  handful  of 
sturdy  growths.  I  dibbled  a  goodly  num¬ 
ber  into  a  ledge  on  the  rock  garden,  from 
which  some  annuals  had  been  cleared. 
We  all  know  the  kind  of  winter  it  was 
last  season,  but  the  Linums  lived,  and 
rooted,  and  now  are  in  full  flower,  and 
these  made  much  more  successful  plants 
than  did  others  that  were  put  into  a 
couple  of  pots  and  given  greenhouse  pro¬ 
tection.  Work  such  as  this  any  novice 
may  undertake,  and  it  is,  as  it  were,  the 
very  essence  of  gardening. 

Weeding  out  Poor  Strains. 

This  is  the  season  of  all  others,  too, 
when  we  must  look  round  our  plants  with 
keenly  critical  eyes.  Are  our  par¬ 
ticular  specimens,  poorly  coloured,  or 
in  other  ways,  of  inferior  strains  P 
If  so,  now  is  the  time  to  mark 


them  —  to  doom  them.  These  plants 
are  not  worth  keeping,  and  certainly  not 
worth  increasing.  It  makes  more  differ¬ 
ence  to  the  success  of  the  years  display 
than  the  unobservant  would  imagine  pos¬ 
sible.  It  should  be  the  aim  of  all  who 
garden,  the  novice  quite  as  much  as  the 
experienced  gardener,  to  grow  good 
strains  of  every  subject  the  garden  con¬ 
tains.  Mind,  I  do  not  say  the  largest  and 
coarsest  strain  is  the  best  of  necessity.  I 
have  seen  Hollyhocks  and  -Delphiniums 
the  last  year  or  two  that  I  should  be  very 
sorry  to  grow ;  they  have  been  “  im¬ 
proved  ” !  until  their  very  fineness  and 
largeness  has  become  coarseness  rather 
than  beauty,  and  a  couple  of  years  ago 
I  threw  away  a  number  of  splendid  Holly¬ 
hocks  that  had  just  flowered  for  this  very 
reason.  But  there  is  a  happy  medium — 
strains  producing  fine  blossom,  and  clean 
coloured,  which  yet  retain  something  of 
that  indescribable  charm,  beauty,  and  re¬ 
finement,  of  the  type  from  which  they 
sprung.  I  feel  strongly  on  this  subject, 
and  therefore  would  emphasise  it  as  much 
as  possible. 

Bulb  Planting. 

Alas,  it  is  time  again  to  think  of  bulb 
planting,  time  to  get  in  the  first  batches 
of  Roman  Hyacinths,  and  the  deliciously 
fragrant  Freezias.  The  compost  for  each 
may  be  much  the  same,  fine  silky  loam, 
with  a  proportion  of  leaf  mould  and  sand, 
all  well  mixed  together.  As  soon  as  the 
bulbs  are  planted  the  Roman  Hyacinths 
should  be  covered  with  ashes,  or  other- 
wise  placed  in  the  dark,  for  five  weeks  or 
so,  while  roots  are  being  made;  this  is 
an  essential  point.  But  this  treatment  is 
not  needed,  nor,  indeed,  desirable  for  the 
Freezias.  Instead  of  darkness  and  cool¬ 
ness,  these  should  have  a  hot  dry  position, 
and  be  watered  as  often  as  necessary. 
They  can  stand  out-of-doors  or  on  the  top 
shelf  of  the  greenhouse,  where  the  lights 
are  down.  I  like  this  latter  position  for 
them,  as  the  warmth  seems  to  agree  with 
them  and  it  is  light  and  airy,  but  they 
must  not  be  forgotten,  for  in  such  a  place 
they  will  need  frequent  attention. 

Autumn  Sown  Annuals. 

Do  not  let  us  forget  the  valuable  results 
that  are  attained  by  August  and  Septem¬ 
ber  sown  annuals.  These  always  flower 
nearly  half  as  long  again  as  spring  sown 
specimens,  and  almost  all  the  hardy  an¬ 
nuals  are  frost-proof.  They  should,  how¬ 
ever,  be  sown  in  light  open  positions. 

F.  Norfolk. 

- <►+> - 

Cornish  Bananas. 

A  tree  planted  some  time  ago  at  Tre- 
widden,  near  Penzance,  has  borne  a  crop 
of  Bananas. 
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Alpines.  — — 

The  cool  moist  weather  which  has  been 
so  prevalent  lately  seems  to  suit  the  al- 
pines  well,  even  if  not  so  agreeable  to 
human  beings,  the  former  are  flowering 
well  and  making  good  growth  for  another 
season  •  but  one  hopes  that  some  sun  will 
appear  in  August  to  ripen  up  the  growths 
or  winter  will  play  havoc  with  them.  I 
shall  mention  here  a  few  which  are  or 
have  been  in  flower  lately: — 

Achilleas. — These  plants  combine 
beauty  of  foliage  and  flower.  Ihe  foliage 
is  usually  silvery  white  and  finely  divided. 
Flowers  borne  on  stalks  4  in.  high  are 
Daisy-like,  and  have  broad,  pure  white 
petals.  Two  pretty  species  I  grow  are 
A.  argentea,  forming  loose  cushions  of 
finely  divided  silvery  leaves,  and  A. 
ageratoides,  having  narrow  silvery  leaves 
about  3  in.  long.  Both  species  have 
white  flowers,  and  prefer  full  sun,  in  a 
compost  of  ^  loam  and  f  broken  stone. 
In  autumn  the  surface  all  round  the 
plants  should  be  covered  with  ^  in. 
pieces  of  sandstone,  as  in  wet  weather 
they  are  very  liable  to  rot  off.  Propa¬ 
gate  by  division  or  layers. 

Dianthus  deltoides,  the  Maiden 
Pink,  is  very  lovely  in  its  white  and 
bright  pink  varieties  and  easily  grown. 
The  leaves  are  small  and  glaucous,  and 
form  dwarf  tufts  from  which  the  6  in. 
stem  arise,  bearing  several  flowers  J  in. 
to  |  in.  across.  The  soil  should  be  half 
loam  and  leaf  mould  and  half  broken 
brick.  They  are  easily  grown  from  seed. 

OXYTROPIS  PILOSA. — This  is  a  very 
pretty  plant  growing  about  4  in.  high, 
the  whole  of  it  being  covered  with  dense 
brown  hairs.  It  bears  globular  heads  of 
pale  yellow  pea-shaped  flowers,  and 
blooms  profusely.  All  the  Oxytropis  re¬ 
quire  full  sun,  in  f  broken  brick,  5  loam, 
and  are  easily  grown  from  seed. 

Linnaea  borealis  is  a  sweet  little 
plant  for  the  shady  bog.  It  forms  a 
dense  mat  of  red  stem  and  bronze  tinged 
foliage,  creeping  about  on  the  surface. 
The  flowers  are  borne  on  delicate  stalks 
1  to  2  in.  high,  in  pairs, _  and  are  delicate 
pink  little  bells,  extremely  graceful.  It 
should  be  grown  in  full  or  partial  shade 
in  compost  of  peat,  loam,  and  leaf 
mould,  with  a  little  sand.  In  spring  a 
mixture  like  this  should  be  worked 
among  the  young  growths,  which  will 
then  root,  and  thus  it  can  be  propagated 
from  these  rooted  growths. 

ANDROSACE  LAN  GtllN  OS  A  is  a  lovely 
plant  with  silvery  leaves,  each  shoot  ter¬ 
minating  in  a  head  of  delicate  rosy  lilac 
flowers  about  ^  in.  across.  It  flowers 
profusely  from  June  till  September,  and 
is  well  worthy  of  extended  culture.  Its 
compost  should  be  half  broken  brick  and 
sand,  half  loam  and  leaf  mould ;  and  it 
is  better  for  frequent  top  dressings.  Here 
it  is  necessary  to  cover  with  a  pane  of 
glass,  placed  about  1  ft.  above  it  in  win¬ 
ter  to  keep  off  excessive  rain.  Cuttings 
taken  in  August  of  the  young  shoots  and 
inserted  in  almost  pure  sand  will  root  in 
a  cold  frame  by  next  spring. 

aLlium  acuminatum. — This  is  one  of 


those  bulbs  very  useful  for  growing 
among  dwarf  plants,  as  it  is  not  at  all 
untidy  or  ramping  as  some  Alliums.  The 
leaves  are  1  ft.  long  and  very  narrow. 
A  stiff  stalk  rises  to  about  8  in.,  and  bears 
a  head  of  lovely  purplish  lilac  flowers, 
remaining  in  bloom  some  time.  It  grows 
in  a  light  soil  best,  is  cheap,  and  well 
worth  trying  among  dwarfer  subjects. 
Mine  grows  out  from  a  clump  of  Phlox 
fiondosa,  and  flowers  when  that  is  over. 

E.  B.  Anderson. 

Birmingham. 

- f+4 - 

A  Costly  Ivy  Plant. 

An  Ivy  plant  which  established  itself  in 
a  crevice  of  the  tower  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist’s  Church,  Yarborough,  Lincoln¬ 
shire,  has  caused  such  damage  that  an 
architect  who  has  been  consulted  esti¬ 
mates  that  ,£600  will  be  required  to  put 
the  tower  in  a  thoroughly  good  state.  The 
roots  undermined  the  foundations,  gradu¬ 
ally  lifting  the  stones  out  of  place,  and  a 
large  crack  in  the  walls  resulted  from  the 
growth  of  the  plant.  Work  entailing  a 
cost  of  £300  has  been  undertaken,  ^228 
having  already  been  raised. 


- -  0.  w.  - 

Prize  Competitions. 


CENERAL  CONDITIONS— Competitors  must 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular 
paid  contributors  to  THE  GARDENING 
WORLD  or  other  gardening  journals  are  de¬ 
barred  from  entering,  but  occasional  con¬ 
tributors  may  compete.  The  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  01  the  competitor  must  appear  on  each 
article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right 
to  reproduce,  in  any  way!  any  article  or  photo- 
grapn  sent  for  competition.  The  conditions 
applying  to  each  competition  should  be  care- 
f  .lly  uad. 


-  -M-f 

WEEKLY 

PRIZES. 

A  PRIZE  OFTEN  SHILLINGS  will  be  given 
for  the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  para¬ 
graph  or  article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but 
value  rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in 
making  fhe  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Com¬ 
petition, ”  and  post  not  later  than  the  Monday 
follr  wing  date  of  issue.  Entries  received  later 
tlixn  Tuesday  (first  post)  will  be  left  over  until 
t)  ie  following  week. 

Two  prizes  of  2s.  6d.  will  be  awarded  each 
week  for  the  two  best  letters,  not  exceeding 
150  words,  on  any  interesting  gardening  sub¬ 
ject. 


RESULTS  OF 
LAST  WEEK’S 
COMPETITIONS. 

Some  of  the  best  papers  in  this  competition 
are  too  long,  and  we  desire  readers  to  keep 
within  a  column. 

The  prize  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “W.H.W.”  for  the  article  on 
“  White  Violas  for  Spring  Bcddirg,”  page  545. 
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Hardy  Edgings  = 

—  for  — 

Summer  Bedding.  = 

There  are  many  hardy  plants  suitab 
for  edgings  where  only  a  spring  display 
aimed  at,  but  in  the  meantime  I  confii 
myself  to  those  suitable  for  summer  won 
In  dealing  with  these,  Violas  or  tufu 
Pansies  must  be  awarded  first  plac 
They  furnish  a  variety  of  colour,  ai  i 
easily  propagated,  and  barring  occasion 
failures,  are  persistent  bloomers.  Cu 
tings  inserted  in  July  or  early  Augu 
would  be  ready  for  planting  early 
October,  whilst  those  put  in  during  Se 
tember  would  be  suitable  for  spring  plan 
ing.  If  the  winter  should  prove  sever 
a  few  twigs  of  Spruce  or  Yew  throi\ 
over  the  boxes  will  benefit  the  plant 
White,  yellow,  blue,  and  purple  se 
varieties  are  the  most  effective.  Cerastiu 
tomentosum  (Snow  in  Summer)  is  anoth 
excellent  edging  plant,  whether  d 
nuded  of  its  flowers  or  allowed  to  bloor 
The  former  method  is  preferable,  as  t! 
edging  secured  thus  is  more  compact  ai 
the  white  of  the  foliage  is  sufficient 
pure.  Cuttings  laid  in  thickly  like  Bo 
wood  round  the.  bed  early  in  spring  at 
watered  in  dry  weather  till  rooted  w: 
make  a  good  edging  the  first  season,  ai 
if  kept  trimmed  it  may  remain  sever 
years. 

Arabis  lucida  variegata  is  a  perfe 
gem  for  an  edging ;  its  shining  gre> 
and  gold  rosettes  of  leaves  are  brig 
and  attractive  the  whole  year  roun 
Plant  early  in  April,  mixing  some  flal 
leaf  mould  with  the  soil.  When  on 
established  it  will  go  on  improving  f 
years.  The  flowers  should  be  picked  c 
as  soon  as  they  appear  in  spring.  Ajuj 
reptans  rubra  (Bugle)  is  a  very  effecti 
plant  where  a  dark  edging  is  wanted, 
is  a  vigorous  grower,  and  can  be  plant' 
almost  at  any  time.  There  is  also 
variegated  form  well  worth  cultivatin 
Euonymus  radicans  var.  is  a  bright  vari 
gated,  dwarf,  hardy  shrub,  and  forms  ; 
effective  edging  for  larger  beds.  It  c; 
be  propagated,  during  summer  with  ti 
help  of  a  handlight  in  a  shaded  corner. 

For  large  beds,  Funkia  undulata  fc 
var.  makes  a  lovely  edging,  especial 
during  the  early  summer.  It  is  easi 
increased  by  division.  The  doub 
dwarf  crimson  Sweet  William  makes 
rich  crimson  edging.  It  can  be  torn 
pieces  in  autumn  and  planted  in  nurse 
lines  in  a  south  border,  using  plenty 
sandy  soil  about  the  roots.  I  have  on 
space  left  to  enumerate  a  few  har 
annuals  suitable  for  edgings. 

For  a  blue  edging,  Phacelia  Campan 
laria  or  Nemophila  insignis  are  amonf 
the  best.  Saponaria  calabrica  is  a  gol 
pink  crimson.  Virginian  Stock  gives, 
good  crimson,  and  the  white  variety 
the  same  plant  gives  a  good  whi 
Eschscholtzia  californica  is  a  telli; 
yellow,  and  this  Californian  Poppy  ci 
now  be  had  in  many  shades.  I  have  nt 
exhausted  the  list,  but  have  shown  sot: 
of  the  possibilities  of  hardy  plants  fi 
summer  edgings. 

C.  C. 
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- THE  MOUNTAIN 


-  Avens  - 


(Dryas  octopetala.) 


Only  two  species  of  Dryas  are  known, 
tat  under  notice  having  pure  white 
:  wers  not  unlike  those  of  a  Strawberry 
c  a  white  Potentilla.  The  plant  is,  in- 
ced,  closely  allied  to  Potentilla  and 
lum.  D.  octopetala  is  a  native  of  this 
untry,  but  is  only  known  in  a  wild  state 
t  those  who  climb  the  mountains.  It 
sdom  or  never  occurs  at  low  elevations, 

I  t  on  the  edges  of  rocks  and  precipices 
c  on  narrow  ledges  exposed  to  the  full 
f-y  of  every  storm  that  blows. 

The  plant  is  shrubby  in  habit,  and 
reads  gradually  over  the  ground,  form- 
[  r  a  carpet  of  green  leaves  not  unlike 
5  all  Oak  leaves  to  which  the  plant  has 
:n  fancifully  compared,  and  which  ex- 
c.ins  the  meaning  of  Dryas.  On  these 
.;h  elevations  the  plant  blooms  in  June 
;  July,  according  as  the  season  is  early 
,  late,  and  after  the  handsome  white 
:,vers  drop,  they  are  followed  by  fruits 
,'ich  are  almost  as  ornamental  as  the 
Ivers.  The  numerous  styles  in  each 
P.ver  lengthen  and  become  feathery, 
ry  similar  to  those  of  Anemone  Pulsa- 
:  a  or  Old  Man’s  Beard  (Clematis 
)  alba). 

t  is  rather  remarkable  to  find  these 
uilarities  in  two  orders  that  are  fairly 
,dely  separated,  such  as  the  Crowfoot 
:nily  and  the  Rose  family,  to  which  this 
:mt  belongs.  The  leaves,  however,  in 
:s  case  are  evergreen,  and  serve  to  show 
:  the  beauty  of  the  feathery  fruits  until 
::v  drop  off  or  are  borne  down  by  the 
■  rms  of  winter. 

The  rockery  is  the  most  suitable  place 
t  this  alpine  on  account  of  its  dwarf 
I  bit.  A  compost  should  be  made  up 
insisting  chiefly  of  peat  and  leaf  mould, 
tiugh  peat  alone  would  prove  the  most 
ntable  material  to  keep  the  plant  cool 
1  lowland  gardens.  It  serves  to  keep  it 
tol  by  retaining  the  moisture  much  in 
12  same  way  as  leaf  mould  or  decaying 
'getation.  The  most  suitable  situation 
'  uld  be  on  a  slightly  sloping  ledge  of 
ij  rockery  facing  the  east,  so  that  while 
i would  get  the  morning  sun,  it  might  be 
weltered  from  fierce  heat  at  midday  and 
<  ring  the  afternoon. 

The  plant  may  be  propagated  by  cut- 
gs,  seeds,  and  by  division.  Those  who 
ve  only  small  plants  would  find  seeds 
e  most  suitable  means  of  propagating 
e  plant,  thereby  avoiding  the  lifting  or 
e  cutting  of  small  specimens.  A  com- 
>st  for  cuttings  might  be  made  up  of 
nd  and  peat  in  about  equal  proportions, 
rev  should  be  dibbled  into  this,  watered, 
d  placed  in  a  cold  frame  with  a  northern 
pect. 


Cherry-flavoured  Apple. 

Having  grafted  the  roots  of  an  Apple 
id  Cherry  tree  together,  says  a  contem- 
>rary,  a  Minnesota  farmer  has  produced 
Cherry-flavoured  Apple.  All  the  same, 
i  think  it  exists  only  in  the  imagination. 


Mountain  Avens  (Dryas  octopetala).  [ Maclaren  and  Sons. 


THE  VERNAL 


=  Squill  = 


(Scilla  verna.) 


We  take  this  opportunity  of  reminding 
readers  that  of  the  three  Squills  native  to 
this  country,  two  of  them  have  small 
flowers,  namely,  the  vernal  and  the 
autumn  Squill.  The  Vernal  Squill  is  the 
prettier  of  the  two,  and  might  be  planted 
by  those  who  take  delight  in  a  variety 
of  hardy  bulbs.  The  accompanying  il¬ 
lustration  shows  the  habit  of  the  plant 
which  is  quite  different  from  the.  two 
others,  especially  in  the  flowers,  being  ar¬ 
ranged  almost  in  an  umbel  on  the  top  of 
short  stems.  The  leaves  are  also  very 
narrow  accompanying  the  flowers,  and  are 
dark  green. 


As  the  plant  is  only  4  in.  to  6  in.  high, 
the  best  place  for  it  would  be  on  the 
rockery.  It  is  unnecessary  to  lift  the 
bulbs  after  they  have  finished  flowering, 
and  if  planted  in  an  ordinary'  border, 
they  would  be  liable  to  be  cut  with  the 
spade  during  the  operation  of  digging. 
It  can  also  be  grown  with  great  facility 
in  pots,  as  the  illustration  will  indicate. 
This  potful  was  photographed  at  Kew  in 
the  third  week  of  May.  It  is  rather 
earlier  than  the  Bluebell  or  Wild 
Hyacinth,  to  which  it  constitutes  a  fore¬ 
runner,  but  is  so  entirely'  different  as  not 
to  rival  it  in  any  way,  nor  should  they 
be  planted  exactly  under  similar  condi¬ 
tions. 

The  spring  or  vernal  Squill  is  rather  a 
scarce  plant,  being  confined  to  rocky 
places  on  the  sea  bank  on  the  west  coasts 
of  England  and  Wales.  This  again 
would  point  to  the  propriety  of  planting 
the  bulbs  on  some  suitable  aspect  on  the 
rockery,  where  the  flowers  would  be  seen 


The  Vernal  Squill  (Scilla  verna).  [ Maclaren  and  Sons. 
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PRIZE  LETTER  COMPETITION. 


Readers  are  invited  to  contribute  to  this 
Column  short  letters  discussing  any  gar¬ 
dening  subject. 

Letters  should  not  exceed  150  words  each 


in  length,  and  must  be  written  on  one 
side  of  the  f>af>er  only. 

T wo  Prizes  of  2s.  6d.  each  will  be 
awarded  each  week  for  the  two  Letters 
which  the  Editor  considers  to  be  the  best. 


to  advantage  and  the  bulbs  safe  from  dis¬ 
turbance.  The  latter  are  moderate  m 
size,  and  may  be  planted  at  15  in.  apart 
each  way,  which  will  give  them  room  to 
grow  and  multiply  for  a  number  of  years 
before  it  is  necessary  to  lift  and  replant 
them.  The  flowers  vary  considerably  in 
colour,  from  a  light  blue  to  dark  blue, 
and  are  starry  like  those  of  S.  autumnalis 
and  S.  italica.  The  seed  vessel  in  the 
centre  of  the  flower  is  dark  blue,  and  this 
adds  to  the  beauty  of  the  flower  on  close 
inspection. 

- - 

Sweet  Peas 

From  Tonbridge. 

(  


A  LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sir, — I  see  in  this  week’s  Gardening 
WORLD,  which  we  take  in  regularly,  that 
in  some  parts  Sweet  Peas  are  almost  a 
failure.  I  am  sending  you  specimens  of 
ours,  which  have  been  most  successful. 
We  sowed  them  in  February  in  a  shallow 
trench  30  ft.  long,  which  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  well  manured.  They  have  not 
even  been  watered  above  three  or  four 
times.  They  are  6  ft.  or  7  ft.  high,  and 
have  been  in  flower  since  the  end  of  June. 
We  have  cut  hundreds  of  blooms  and  they 
are  still  a  mass  of  flowers.  I  have  a 
second  row  of  30  ft.  just  showing  bud  and 
others  raised  in  a  box  ready  for  planting 
out,  so  hope  to  have  Sweet  Peas  all  the 
summer.  I  have  enclosed  photos  of  our 
house  and  garden. 

L.  C.  Crofts. 

[The  Sweet  Peas  included  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  varieties,  some  of  which  are  well 
known,  named  and  standard  varieties. 
Needless  to  say,  these  colours  were  hand¬ 
some  in  their  way,  and  we  have  evidence 
in  this  that  the  old  type  of  a  mixed  packet 
of  Sweet  Peas  has  disappeared  and  given 
place  to  the  beautiful  modern  varieties. 
The  old,  small  flowered  blue  and  purple 
varieties  have  disappeared,  and  for  this 
we  are  thankful.  The  photos  mentioned 
in  the  above  letter  did  not  reach  us,  but 
we  presume  they  have  been  overlooked. — r 
Ed.]. 

- - 

Largest  Apple  Crop. 

According  to  an  American  agricultural 
expert  at  Washington,  the  world’s  Apple 
crop  for  this  year  will  be  the  largest  ever 
known. 

Bilberries  not  Popular. 

Although  Bilberries  are  plentiful,  not  a 
single  basket  is  to  be  found  on  the  Lon¬ 
don  market,  salesmen  having  failed  after 
repeated  attempts  to  popularise  the  fruit. 

Cattleya  Thor. 

The  parentage  of  this  hybrid  was  C. 
Warscewiczii  x  superba.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  soft  rosy  pink.  The  curved  lip 
has  a  rich  dark  crimson-purple  blade  with 
a  creamy  white  blotch  at  the  mouth  of 
the  tube.  Award  of  Merit  by  the  R.H.S. 
on  23rd  July,  when  shown  by  Major  Hol- 
ford,  C.I.E.  (grower,  Mr.  H.  G.  Alexan¬ 
der),  Wesfonbirt,  Tetbury. 


How  to  Remove  Greenfly. 

Looking  at  my  Rose  trees  the  other  day 
I  found  an  army  of  greenfly,  and  thought 
of  bringing  my  gun  into  action,  but  was 
afraid  of  spoiling  my  trees,  so  I  tried  the 
following  experiment  with  grand  results. 
I  got  three  inches  of  black  twist  tobacco 
and  put  it  in  some  boiling  water;  next  I 
added  a  tablespoonful  of  soft  soap,  mak¬ 
ing  altogether  a  little  more  than  half  a 
pint  of  liquid.  With  the  aid  of  a  disused 
soft-haired  varnish  brush  I  attacked  the 
greenfly  and  completely  routed  them.  A 
shower  of  rain  some  hours  after  completed 
the  cleaning  of  the  trees.  Around  Rose¬ 
buds  that  would  not  burst  into  bloom, 
after  cleaning,  I  tied  pieces  of  paper,  pro¬ 
truding  one  and  half  inches  above  the  tip, 
and  within  two  or  three  days  my  Roses 
were  all  out. 

Joseph  Floyd. 

Westhoughton. 


Ferns  from  Spores. 

The  plants  selected  for  this  purpose 
should  be  well  grown,  clean,  and  healthy. 
When  the  fronds  have  attained  their  full 
size  and  begin  to  turn  brown,  they  should 
be  cut  off,  named,  and  placed  in  a  piece 
of  newspaper  of  double  thickness,  and 
hung  up  in  the  cool  end  of  the  green¬ 
house.  They  can  be  looked  over  occa¬ 
sionally,  and  when  the  spores  begin  to 
leave  the  fronds  they  can  be  gathered  and 
sown  in  a  well-drained  seed  pan  in  a  com¬ 
post  of  peat  and  fine  silver  sand.  The 
peat  should  have  plenty  of  body  in  it, 
that  is,  it  should  not  be  at  all  fibrous. 
Do  not  cover  up  the  spores  with  the  com¬ 
post.  A  piece  of  glass  placed  over  the 
seed  pan  is  sufficient.  They  should  then 
be  placed  in  a  moist,  shady  part  of  the 
greenhouse  till  they  germinate.  When 
potting,  the  compost  can  then  be  of  equal 
parts  of  loam,  peat,  and  silver  sand. 

Thos.  Francis. 

Bolton-le-Moors. 


Four  excellent  Hybrid  Tea  Roses  for 
Town  Gardens. 

I  find  the  following  four  Roses  of  great 
value  in  my  suburban  garden  in  Flar- 
ringay.  C.  Testout  is  a  most  valuable 
Rose,  a  lovely  soft  shade  of  pink,  large, 
sweetly  scented,  a  vigorous  grower,  and 
very  freely  blooming  right  through  the 
summer.  V.  Folkestone,  a  beautiful 
blush-coloured  flower,  with  a  deeper  shad¬ 
ing  towards  the  centre,  sweetly  scented, 
and  a  strong  grower,'  makes  a  splendid 
standard.  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay  is  an¬ 
other  lovely  shade  of  colour,  rosy  salmon, 
with  base  of  petals  deeper  in  tint,  sweetly 
scented,  and  grows  on  long  stiff  stems  and 
very  free. blooming.  K.  A.  Victoria  is  a 
delicate  lemon  colour.  This  planted 
alternately  in  a  bed,  with  Mme.  A.  Chate¬ 
nay,  looks  bewitcbingly  pretty.  For  any 


amateur  who  is  not  sure  of  the  varietie 
he  is  choosing  it  is  better  to  have  thre. 
each  of  the  above  mentioned  than  a  mixei 
dozen  of  doubtful  ones. 

Harringay.  F.  W.  B. 


Newer  forms  of  Campanula  persici 
folia. 

There  are  now  numerous  varieties  0 
this  grand  Campanula,  but  the  undei 
noted  varieties  are  new,  quite  distinct,  an 
good  in  every  way.  The  plants  .vhic 
suggested  this  note  were  bought  in  th 
autumn  from  Messrs.  Lemoine  and  Sor 
Nancy,  and  may  not  yet  be  in  commcn 
in  Britain. 

Loupe  d’Azur  is  a  semi-double  variet; 
a  pale  azure  blue,  with  a  deep  beb 
Globe  Azure  is  of  a  deeper  shade  tha 
Coupe  d’Azur ;  the  bell  is  not  so  deep  ; 
in  the  former,  but  is  wider.  Cloche  Blu 
is  a  deeper  blue  than  either  of  the  fore 
going,  although  slightly  lighter  than  th 
type.  Candelabre  is  a  very  attractiv 
white  variety,  with  a  suggestion  of  purjil 
on  the  outside  of  the  tips  of  the  petal 
These  varieties  all  conform  to  type  in  th 
matter  of  height. 


Geranium  Cuttings. 

If  these  are  taken  immediately  they  ca 
be  struck  in  the  open  air,  whereas  cutting 
taken  after  this  month  will  require  to  1: 
rooted  in  cold  frames.  Pots,  boxes,  or 
sunny  border  are  equally  suitable  f( 
striking  Geranium  slips  as  long  as  the 
are  well-drained  and  filled  with  a  ligl 
sandy  soil.  The  most  successful  methc 
of  striking  them  is  to  remove  the: 
straight  from  the  plants  and  set  them  wit 
all  their  leaves  on  in  holes  6  ins.  apar 
in  full  sun,  without  shade  or  protectio: 
first  dropping  a  pinch  of  sand  into  ear 
hole.  Press  the  soil  well  round  the  coll: 
of  each  slip,  and  then  sprinkle  more  sai 
over  the  surface.  From  four  to  six  join 
constitute  an  average  Geranium  cuttin 
which  should  be  cut  clean  across  at  tl 
base  of  a  joint.  Cuttings  in  pots  shou 
be  placed  round  the  sides  rather  than 
the  middle. 

Marguerite  Bamberg. 

Balham. 


Rooting  Verbenas. 

These  are  glorious  bedders.  Failu 
to  root  them  in  autumn  is  a  common  c: 
currence.  Procure  some  small  box< 
say,  4  inches  deep,  with  a  good  outlet  f 
water.  Put  in  a  good  layer  of  roui 
leaves  or  siftings  firstly,  and  then  fill 
firmly  with  equal  portions  of  sifted  loa 
and  leaf-mould,  with  a  dash  of  sail 
through  it,  and  a  sprinkling  on  the  si? 
face.  Give  a  good  watering,  and  the 
hunt  up  your  cuttings.  Endeavour  to  g 
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ide  Scvverless  shoots  3  to  4  inches  long, 
eel  them  off  in  a  downward  direction,  and 
ut  off  the  ragged  ends.  Lose  no  time, 
ut  insert  firmly  in  the  box.  Give  a  good 
oray  overhead,  transfer  to  a  cold  frame, 
nd  keep  a  heavy  shading  through  the  day 
>r  four  weeks.  If  the  cutting  box  seems 
jry,  afford  a  slight  dew  overhead.  When 
pparently  rooted,  dispense  with  shading, 
pply  air,  and  in  a  few  weeks  remove  to  a 
)ol  "airy  shelf  in  the  glass-house,  and 
;ep  tolerably  dry. 

Wishaw.  A.  V.  M. 

- *++ - 

lut  of  Plums  and  Lemons. 

The  trees  in  the  English  Plum-growmg 
istricts  in  Worcester  and  Cambs.  are 
:erally  loaded  with  fruit,  and  the  Plum 
op  of  mid-Kent  is  immense.  The  fruits 
ing  on  the  spurs  in  big  clumps,  and  are 
ore  plentiful  than  leaves.  Crops  rang- 
g  from  200  to  500  bushels  per  acre  are 
pected.  The  trees  which  bear  the 
mous  Pershore  egg-Plums  are  smothered 
th  fruit.  Probably  1907  will  long  be 
town  as  the  most  prolific  Plum  season 
joved  for  twenty  years.  Lemons,  it  is 
ited,  are  to  be  cheaper  even  than  last 
ar.  An  immediate  drop  in  price  of  50 
r  cent,  is  expected. 


The  GlanQTQy  Snapdragon. 


(Antirrhinum  glutinosum.) 


Everybody  is  familiar  with  the  common 
Snapdragon  in  some  or  other  of  its  many 
forms,  but  there  are  several  other  species 
which  are  more  adapted  for  cultivation  on 
the  rockery  or  in  pots  than  the  common 
one.  One  of  these  is  A.  glutinosum,  a 
native  of  Spain,  which  likes  a  rather  dry 
situation  during  winter.  It  may  be  re¬ 
membered,  however,  that  the  common  one 
frequently  dies  out  during  the  first  winter 
in  soils  of  a  rich  character,  especially  if 
the\'  are  in  any  way  wet. 

The  other  species,  including  the  subject 
of  the  accompanying  illustration  photo¬ 
graphed  at  Kew,  delight  in  having  their 
roots  wedged  in  amongst  stones,  rocks,  or 
the  mortar  of  old  walls.  Those  who 
practice  wall  gardening  would  find  in  this 
species  a  suitable  subject  for  that  kind  of 
work.  It  is  not  of  upright  habit,  as  the 
illustration  frill  show.  The  stems  are 


be  impossible  to  grow  Antirrhinums  out  of 
doors  during  winter,  and  even  in  the  south 
this  is  also  more  or  less  the  case  depen¬ 
dent  upon  the  wet  character  of  the  soil  or 
otherwise.  It  may  also  be’ grown  in  pots 
or  pans  for  the  decoration  of  greenhouses 
and  cool  conservatories.  Even  those  who 
have  only  a  cold  frame  can  grow  it  with¬ 
out  fear  of  losing  it  in  winter. 

Propagation  may  be  effected  by  seeds  or 
by  cuttings.  In  the  latter  case,  cuttings 
should  be  selected  which  have  not  flowered 
and  which  spring  up  as  near  the  base  of 
the  plant  as  possible.  Plants  raised  from 
such  cuttings  make  much  better  growth 
and  branch  more  freely  than  plants  raised 
from  short  side  shoots  high  up  the  stem. 
The  fact  is,  all  those  side  shoots  are  pre¬ 
paring  to  bloom,  and  it  is  only  a  question 
of  time  for  them  to  do  so.  Cuttings  may 
be  inserted  now  and  potted  off  singly  as 


Antirrhinum  glutinosum.  [Maclaren  and  Sons. 


eet  Pea  Rosie  Adams. 

The  wary,  deep  purple  standards  of 
(  s  variety  are  shaded  with  rose  on  the 
1  e,  and  by  their  form  show  that  it  is 
<  -  of  the  Spencer  forms.  The  wings 
;  ■  blue,  shaded  with  purple  on  the 
f  !:es.  Award  of  merit  to  Mr.  Thomas 
1  phenson.  The.  Gardens,  Woburn 
I  ice,  Surrey,  on  July  16th.  on  the  occa- 
Sji  of  the  Sweet  Pea  Show. 


slender  and  hang  about  loosely  or  droop 
and  terminate  in  a  raceme  of  flowers.  A 
plant  of  this  habit  would  be  just  at  home 
in  the  crevices  of  an  old  wall  or  a  wall 
built  on  purpose.  The  stones  would  just 
keep  the  roots  in  that  condition  which  is 
most  suitable  to  their  welfare,  and  enable 
the  plant  to  come  through  the  winter 
safely. 

In  many  parts  of  the  country  it  would 


soon  as  rooted,  in  order  to  encourage 
growth  in  mild  weather  during  the  winter, 
and  in  spring  they  will  be  ready  to  grow 
away  into  plants  of  useful  size  either  for 
planting  out  or  for  pot  culture.  This 
one  blooms  in  May.  The  flowers  are 
creamy  white,  lined  and  netted  with  rose 
on  the  upper  lip.  The  leaves  are  small, 
so  that  altogether  it  is  quite  distinct  from 
its  better  known  congener. 
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The  above  is  the  title  of  a  book  written 
by  Mr.  George  F.  Miller,  running  to  136 
pp.,  including  an  index.  The  garden  con¬ 
cerning  which  he  writes  is  under  a  quarter 
of  an  acre,  and  he  writes  as  an  amateur 
with  the  object  of  assisting  amateurs.  He 
does  not,  however,  confine  his  source  of 
inspiration  to  this  one  garden,  but  goes 
elsewhere  occasionally  for  pictures  to  il¬ 
lustrate  his  ideas.  In  a  chapter  headed 
“Art  or  Nature”  he  says  that  there  is  a 
peculiar  charm  about  old  country  gar¬ 
dens  in  which  Gooseberries,  Raspberries, 
Apples,  Pears,  Cloves,  Lilies,  Roses  and 
Bachelor's  Buttons  jostle  one  another. 
When,  however,  he  comes  to  look  into  the 
matter  he  finds  that  it  is  impossible  to 
lay  out  a  garden  with  the  object  of  mak¬ 
ing  it  beautiful  and  useful  at  the  same 
time,  for  the  reason  that  fruit  trees  to  be 
useful  have  got  to  be  dealt  with  from 
that  point  of  view.  Nevertheless,  there 
are  interesting  gardens — and  modern 
ones,  too — precisely  of  that  pattern. 

After  discussing  some  interesting  and 
beautiful  scenes  he  passes  on  to  deal  with 
breadth  in  the  garden,  and  on  that  he  says 
one  ought  to  have  something  of  the  land¬ 
scape  gardener’s  art  in  his  composi¬ 
tion,  and  goes  on  to  explain  this 
by  passing  into  a  garden  in  order  to 
see  what  chiefly  strikes  one.  He  is  a  be¬ 
liever  in  English  landscape,  and  thinks 
that  the  whole  garden  should  be  so  laid 
out  .as  to  present  one  comprehensive  and 
harmonious  whole — a  picture  as  if  it  were 
painted  by  one  of  the  best  artists. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  passing  down  the 
garden,  it  may  be,  individual  objects,  as 
it  were,  much  impress  themselves  upon 
the  eve  of  the  visitor.  This  is  not  as  it 
should  be  from  a  landscape  gardener’s 
point  of  view,  as.  the  garden  should  im¬ 


press  one  as  a  whole.  All  the  trees, 
shrubs  and  flowers  should  give  a  certain 
amount  of  light  and  shade,  producing  one 
picture,  as  it  were.  When  he  comes  to 
analyse  this,  however,  he  says  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  state  exactly  how  this  can  be 
followed  out  in  other  cases.  Even  Ruskin 
failed  to  detect  tangible  rules  by  which 
Turner  had  been  guided  in  producing 
his  landscapes.  We  presume  this  is  the 
old  story  of  the  painter  to  his  boy,  in  say¬ 
ing  that  colours  had  to  be  mixed  with 
brains. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  an  Eng¬ 
lish  garden,  he  considers,  is  greensward 


and  that  the  whole  garden  is  built  upon 
that  in  one  comprehensive  whole.  From 
that  point  of  view  he  then  proceeds  to  give 
instructions  as  to  how  lawns  should  be 
made  and  the  trees  planted  to  fill  in  the 
rough  outlines.  The  writer  of  this  book 
takes  quite  a  different  idea  of  a  garden 
from  that  described  by  Mr.  Eden  Phill- 
pots  on  p.  518.  The  latter,  however,  is 
very  largely  devoted  to  alpines.  Those 
who  like  these  differences  of  ideas  can,  of 
course,  consult  the  original,  and  the  book 
may  be  had  of  Messrs.  Methuen  and  Co.. 
36,  Essex  Street,  London,  W.C.,  for 
3s.  6d. 


About  Greenfly. 


An  Article  Describing  this  Pest 

And  Showing  How  to  Deal  with  it. 


Very  little  description  is  needed  as  re¬ 
gards  this  pest,  for  it  is  hardly  conceiv¬ 
able  anyone  possessing  a  plant  house, 
garden,  or,  for  that  matter,  only  a  solitary 
Rose  tree,  being  unfamiliar  with  these 
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Green-fly. 

The  wingless  female. 

creatures.  If  in  doubt  one  need  only  ex¬ 
amine  a  little  more  closely  the  numerous 
wild  flowers  in  the  fields  and  hedgerows, 
when  they  alike  will  often  be  found  to 
be  a  prey  to  one  or  other  species  of  these 
insects.  "  Though  possibly  varying  in 
colour  according  to  the  surroundings,  they 
all  belong  to  one  class  “Aphidae  or 
Aphis,”  as  known  in  the  horticultural 
world.  They  are  with  us  at  all  seasons, 
but  it  is  during  the  spring  and  summer 
that  they  are  most  troublesome,  by  reason 
of  their  marvellous  power  of  reproduction, 
aided  by”  the  warm  weather.  That  they 
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Stem  -punctured  by  Greenfly. 

cause  great  harm  to  all  plants  by  their 
presence  thereon  is  undeniable,  since  they 
subsist  on  the  juices  extracted  from  them  ; 
thus  robbing  the  plant  of  that  which  is  of 
vital  importance  to  its  well-being.  From 
their  attacks  the  plants  assume  quickly  .a 


blighted  appearance,  hence  the  derivation 
of  the  name  “blight,”  used  when  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  presence  of  this  pest. 

With  the  small  beak  or  trunk-like  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  head  (see  illustration 
they  pierce  the  stalks  of  the  plants  and 
likewise  the  tissues  of  the  leaves,  always 
in  their  softest  parts,  in  order  to  obtain 
their  food.  This  food  they  absorb  in 
.large  quantities,  and  eject  much  filth  in 
the  form  of  a  secretion  commonly  called 
honeydew,  which  adheres  to  the  plants, 
giving  them  that  sticky  feeling  so  un¬ 
pleasant  to  the  touch.  No  one  who  values 
one’s  plants  or  trees  will  tolerate  their 
existence  after  once  observed,  but  will  im¬ 
mediately  take  means  to  destroy  them. 
Fortunately  they  are  not  difficult  of  eradi¬ 
cation,  and  since  the  ways  and  means  of 
doing  so  are  so  simple  and  easy,  there 
cannot  possibly  be  any  excuse  for  allow¬ 
ing  plants,  etc.,  to  become  infested  with 
them. 

Plants  in  houses  can  be  quickly 
cleansed  by  fumigation,  using  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  one  of  the  many  vaporising  insecti- 
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ides  now  easily  obtainable.  Once  doing 
usually  sufficient  to  effectually  destroy 
11  flies  present,  as  the  fumes  arising 
rings  them  forth  from  their  hiding  places 
nd  to  which  they  quickly  succumb.  The 
-ork  requires  but  a  few  minutes  to  per¬ 
oral  ;  it  is  simple  and  clean,  besides  be- 
ng  perfectly  safe,  if  the  instructions  or 
ules  are  carefully  followed. 

For  plants,  etc.,  outside,  syringing  with 
ne  or  other  of  the  various  advertised 
ompounds  or  insecticides  may  be  safely 
mployed,  as  all  are  efficacious;  these 
liould  be  used  according  to  the  directions 
.ccompanying  each.  Soapsuds  are  very 
’seful  for  dipping  infested  plants  or 
cringing  purposes,  those  from  the  house 
r  laundry  being  very  useful ;  failing  this, 
quantity  can  be  made  by  dissolving  1  lb. 
f  soft  soap  in  10  gallons  of  hot  water, 
r  used  proportionately  according  to  the 
uantity  of  solution  required.  A  stronger 
olution  may  be  formed  by  boiling  10  ozs. 
f  quassia  chips  in  1  gallon  of  water  until 
ae  bitter  principle  is  extracted,  when 
train  and  add  to  the  above  and  stir 
loroughly ;  or  in  its  place  a  half-pint  of 
araffin  may  be  added,  which  will  need 
loroughly  churning  in  order  to  get  the 
il  well  mixed  with  suds.  Either  of  these 
an  safely  be  used  for  anything,  as  the 
trength  is  not  such  as  to  cause  any  fear 
r  doubt  about  using  it. 

There  are  numerous  other  recipes  for 
seful  insecticides  which  can  be  made  at 
ome ;  these  are,  however  ,  the  simplest 
nd  cheapest,  and  if  used  frequently, 
•hich  they  should  be,  will  keep  the 
lants,  etc.,  both  healthy  and  clean. 
Fhen  only  a  few  plants  are  infested,  dust- 
ig  with  tobacco  or  hellebore  powders  is 
seful,  syringing  the  plants  a  few  days 
fter,  or  the  powder  is  apt  to  disfigure 
bem.  Reference  to  illustrations  : — Fig. 

.  The  greenfly  greatly  enlarged;  Fig.  2. 
■ection  of  plant  stalk,  showing  punctures 
lade  by  the  fly  to  withdraw  the  sap ;  Fig. 

.  Growing  shoot  infested  with  the  fly, 
oth  stalk  and  leaves. 

Geo.  D.  Roavles. 

- - 

Randolph’s  Leap, 


1  '  On  the  Divie. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  a 
eautiful  scene  on  the  Divie,  a  tributary 
f  the  River  Findhorn,  away  to  the  far 
orth  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Forres 
nd  Findhorn.  Those  who  are  mak- 
Qg  holiday  in  that  neighbourhood 
nd  have  a  liking  for  beautiful  scenery 
tay  as  well  follow  the  course  pursued  by 
ther  holiday-makers  when  in  the  neigh- 
ourhood  of  those  towns. 

The  Findhorn  itself  is  a  very  rapid 
iver  about  60  miles  long,  and  has  cut  for 
self  a  deep  channel  through  rocky  beds, 
ts  tributary  has  also  behaved  in  the  same 
ay,  having  cut  deep  gorges  through  solid 
forming  very  picturesque  scenery, 
he  jaunt  usually  commences  at  Slum, 
bout  five  miles  from  Forres,  and  runs 
long  the  banks  of  the  Findhorn  for  five 
v  eS’  key°nfl  which  carriages  cannot  go. 
hose  who  can  walk  can  take  the  footpath 
5  far  as  Relugas,  passing  Logie,  and  pur¬ 
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Arundinaria  japonica  in  Greenwich  Park.  [Maclaren  and  Sons. 


suing  the  footpath  by  the  river  bank,  the 
visitor  will  arrive  at  the  junction  of  the 
Divie  and  Findhorn.  The  Divie  may  be 
crossed  by  the  bridge  and  the  path  re¬ 
sumed  until  the  traveller  arrives  at  Ran¬ 
dolph’s  Leap,  represented  by  the  illustra¬ 
tion.  Here  the  footpath  rejoins  the  pub¬ 
lic  road.  The  Leap,  of  course,  means  the 
narrow  gorge  where  the  rocks  come 
closely  together,  and  which  was  supposed 
to  be  jumped  by  the  man  whose  name  is 
given  to  it. 


- THE  JAPAN - 

Bamboo 


(Arundinaria  japonica. 

In  many  gardens,  and  also  in  the  pub¬ 
lished  lists  of  cultivators,  the  above  plant 
is  best  known  under  the  name  of  Bambusa 
Metake,  the  latter  being  the  Japanese 
name  of  it.  Although  not  the  prettiest 


[. Maclaren  and  Sons. 

Randolph’s  Leap,  on  the  Divie. 
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of  the  Japanese  Bamboos,  this  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  one  of  the  hardiest,  and  one  of 
the  most  suitable  for  planting  in  open 
situations  where  it  may  have  but  little 
shelter.  Should  the  situation  be  shel¬ 
tered  by  means  of  trees  the  conditions 
would  be  even  more  favourable  to  the 
well-being  of  the  plant,  especially  in 
winter.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  but  if  the 
wind  should  happen  to  be  rough,  and  the 
leaves  are  in  a  frozen  condition,  the 
chances  are  that  many  of  them  would  be 
broken  off.  In  a  sheltered  situation  this 
accident  can  be  avoided  as  the  leaves  may 
be  frozen  and  again  recover  their  pliancy 
in  the  ordinary  way  of  thawing. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows 
a  large  clump  of  it  in  Greenwich  Park, 
at  the  south-east  end  of  London,  where  it 
is  fairly  sheltered,  yet  the  trees  thus 
forming  the  shelter  being  at  a  distance 
the  Bamboos  have  the  benefit  of  light  and 
air,  giving  the  park  a  subtropical  effect. 

Those  whose  soils  are  of  an  indifferent 
character  and  not  likely  to  induce  vigor¬ 
ous  growth  in  Bamboos,  should  take  out 
the  natural  material  to  a  depth  of  25  ft. 
and  get  good  rich  friable  loam,  and  if 
full  of  fibre  so  much  the  better.  Some 
drainage  may  be  put  in  the  bottom  of  the 
bed,  laying  some  turfy  sods  over  this  to 
keep  the  drainage  open.  The  beds 
should  then  be  filled  up,  and  the  soil 
trodden  fairly  firm  or  else  allowed  to 
settle  naturally  during  the  course  of  the 
winter.  When  Bamboos  are  commencing 
fresh  growth  then  is  the  best  time  to  make 
fresh  plantations  or  to  divide  plants 
already  established  or  to  take  off  young 
suckers  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  fresh 
plantation.  This  will  be  sometime  during 
May,  usually  towards  the  end  of  it. 
Bamboos  when  planted  at  this  stage  take 
more  readily  to  the  operation,  and  soon 
get  established.  During  the  first  season 
at  least  a  good  watering  now  and  again 
would  induce  the  development  of  the  root 
system,  after  which  the  Bamboos  should 
be  able  to  take  care  of  themselves  in  the 
prepared  compost  of  good  soil. 

- - 

Dahlias  for  Exhibition. 


A  Letter  to  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Referring  to  the  “G.W.,"  August 
10th,  I  was  interested  to  see  some  criti¬ 
cism  regarding  Dahlias  for  exhibition, 
but  I  wish  A.  Cox  to  kindly  read  the  para¬ 
graph  again.  He  will  find  that  I  did  not 
say  that  they  could  not  be  grown  from 
cuttings  the  same  spring ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  there  are  several  delicate  va¬ 
rieties  that  will  not  make  sufficient  tubers 
when  planted  out  to  supply  them  during 
winter,  and  also  I  wish  to  tell  him  there 
was  no  misprint  regarding  colour  of  the 
Cactus  tribe.  I  should  be  very  pleased 
to  hear  where  he  grows  his  to  get  them 
to  expand  fit  for  exhibition  in  8  to  10 
days,  as  it  takes  that  length  of  time  for 
show  or  fancy,  and  Cactus  Dahlias  take 
four  times  as  long.  I  have  grown  them 
side  by  side  these  last  17  years,  and  al¬ 
ways  found  it  thus.  As  to  the  tribe  of 
Pompons  you  cannot  have  the  soil  too 
poor  to  maintain  smallest  blooms  possi¬ 
ble  unless  there  are  different  rules  to 
shows  where  he  visits.  Trusting  you  will 
kindly  insert  in  your  next  issue. 

Wil minster.  '  T.  PRESTON- 


The  Flower  Garden. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  about  a  thousand 
years  or  so  hence  some  book  hunter  will  be 
strolling  down  one  of  the  back  streets  of 
London,  and  may  perchance  discover  an  old 
volume  of  the  “  G.W.,”  dated  1907. 

He  will  at  once  realise  that  he  has  made 
a  find  of  the  utmost  value,  for  it  will  con¬ 
tain  .a  complete  record  of  the  weather  which 
harassed  the  unfortunate  gardening  folk  in 
the  year  alluded  to. 

In  my  mind’s  eye  I  can  see  this  bookworm 
reading  from  the  said  volume  before  the 
members  of  the  R.H.S.,  who  are  highly 
amused,  because  the  folk  of  1907  were  such 
simpletons  to  allow  the  weather  to  have  its 
own  way,  .as  it  apparently  did  at  that  time. 

More  particularly  is  their  amusement  di¬ 
rected  towards  the  chronicler  who-  signs  him¬ 
self  “  Horti,”  whom  they  note  as  an  arrant 
jackanapes. 

It  is  quite  on  the  boards  that  not  a  few 
present-day  critics  have  the  same  opinion, 
and  not  for  worlds  would  I  seek  to  convince 
them  as  to  the  contrary.  But  the  weather 
has  been  a  little  more  respectable,  and  for 
two  whole  days  it  has  been  glorious.  I 
know,  only  too  well,  that  the  skin  of  my 
■nasal  organ  is  peeling  through  sunburn,  but 
“  lor  bless  me,”  1  wouldn’t  grumble  on  any 
account. 

Sweet  Peas. 

The  bright  weather  coupled  with  the 
drought  has  had  a  great  effect  upon  Sweet 
Peas.  Men  who  were  sweeping  the  decks 
at  Sweet  Pea  shows  in  July  are  in  many  in¬ 
stances  destitute  of  flowers  at  the  time  I 
write,  that  is,  flowers  worthy  of  the  name. 
Northwards,  growers  are  in  great  form,  for 
the  plants  as  a  whole  are  fully  a  month 
late.  I  myself  have  been  able  to  cut  freely 
during  the  past  few  days,  and  have  already 
cut  out  a  great  deal  of  growth.  I  am  quite 
convinced  that  in  the  south  really  good 
flowers  are  only  possible  from  plants  that 
are  cut  back  frequently.  The  mere  cutting 
of  the  flowers  will  not  keep  them  going 
strongly,  and  no  amount  of  watering  will 
keep  the  stems  of  good  length. 

Gladioli  at  Ramsgate. 

I  recently  paid  a  flying  visit  to  the  Rams¬ 
gate  gladioli  grower,  Mr.  W.  C.  Bull,  and 
it  appears  to  me  that  his  seedlings  become 
more  wonderful  each  season.  The  advance 
made  in  yellows  and  whites  is  surprising, 
although  I  was  given  to  understand  that 
next  year’s  batch  will  probably  surpass  any¬ 
thing  yet  seen.  The  long-continued  drought 
this  season  has,  however,  checked  growth 
considerably  at  the  time  of  my  visit. 

Tulips  and  Daffodils. 

Tulip  bulb  lifting  was  in  full  swing. 
Daffodils  were  all  up  and  were  being 
cleaned.  I  have  never  seen  such  enormous 
bulbs  as  the  samples  shown  me.  The  fine 
old  Emperor  Daffodil  makes  bulbs  over  7 
inches  in  circumference.  Some  of  the  Tu¬ 
lips,  too,  were  remarkable,  being  quite  as 
large  as  many  varieties  of  Hyacinth  bulbs. 
Lists  of  varieties  have  been  given  so  fre¬ 
quently  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to 
quote  any,  but  I  would  urge  readers  to  send 
in  their  orders  at  once. 

The  Madonna  Lily. 

Everyone  admires  the  old  Madonna  Lily, 
and  those  who  intend  to  plant  should  secure 


bulbs  as  soon  as  possible.  This  Lily  de¬ 
teriorates  very  rapidly  if  kept  out  of  the 
ground,  for  it  takes  practically  no  rest,  new 
roots  pushing,  forth  as  soon  as  the  growth 
has  died  down.  For  this  reason  bulbs  that 
are  growing  too  thickly  should  be  lifted  at 
once  and  after  grading  planted  afresh.  The 
soil  should  be  well  broken  up,  trenched,  if 
possible,  and  only  very  old  rotten  manure 
worked  in.  Do  not  plant  deeply ;  the  tip  of 
the  bulb  need  only  be  two  or  three  inches 
beneath  the  surface.  Flowers  of  sulphur 
should  be  dusted  between  the  scales  to  keep 
away  disease. 

Biennials  and  Perennials. 

'Young,  newly-planted  biennials  and  per¬ 
ennials  should  be  kept  moist,  and  the  hoe 
worked  amongst  them  frequently. 

Borders. 

The  borders  want  constantly  looking  after 
Plants  that  have  finished  flowering  should 
be  trimmed  up.  Dead  flowers  are  no  orna¬ 
ment  to  my  mind. 

Propagating-  Perennials. 

Many  perennials  may  be  propagated  by 
means  of  cuttings.  The  basal  growths,  if 
available,  are  much  the  best.  Keep  them 
moist  and  well  shaded  until  rooted.  Do  not 
allow  bedding  plants  to  overhang  the  paths 
or  lawns.  Cut  away  any  growths  that  can 
not  be  pushed  back. 

The  propagation  of  bedding  stuff  for  car¬ 
rying  over  the  winter  must  be  pushed  on 
with.  A  frame  or  handlight  will  prove 
very  useful  for  this  purpose. 

Dahlias. 

Keep  Dahlias  well  watered  and  tied,  and 
the  hoe  should  always  be  amongst  the  plants. 

Gladioli. 

Gladioli  bloom  over  a  long  season,  and 
they  appreciate  plenty  of -water.  In  dry 
weather  the  spikes  are  apt  to  get  wedged 
between  the  sheath,  and  they  must  be  re¬ 
leased  when  seen  or  a  crooked  spike  will 
result. 

Carnations. 

Carnation  layers  must  not  be  allowed  to 
dry  out  or  roots  will  be  missing  when  lift¬ 
ing  time  comes. 

Roses. 

Roses  will  take  any  amount  of  water  and 
liquid  manure  during  dry  weather.  The 
hoe,  too,  should  be  ever  among  the  plants  to 
prevent  the  soil  becoming  caked. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

Figs. 

Amateur  Fig  growers  should  never  be  in 
a  hurry  to  gather  their  fruit.  A  fully  ripe 
Fig  is  delicious,  an  unripe  one  worthless. 
Birds-  are  extremely  partial  to  Figs  and  will 
consume  them  wholesale  before  they  are  any¬ 
way  near  ripe.  Nets  are  an  effective  pro¬ 
tection. 

Peaches. 

As  soon  as  Peaches  have  been  cleared 
well  souse  the  trees  with  water  frequently. 
Red  spider  and  other  pests  dislike  water 
quite  as  much  as  any  tramp.  Indeed,  a 
great  many  will  die  from  shock,  as  did  the 
French  hermit  who  was  forced  to  have  a 
bath  after  twenty  years’  abstinence  from 
soap  and  water.  Thin  any  wood  that  tends 
to  overcrowd. 
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Plums. 

The  best  sorts  of  Plums  will  pay  for 
being  fed  with  liquid  manure. 

Apples  and  Pears. 

Apples  and  Pears,  too,  will  not  suffer 
from  such  an  application,  but  the  'Soil  must 
be  moist  before  manure  liquid  is  given. 

Strawberries. 

Old  Strawberry  beds  need  tidying  up. 
Dead  leaves  and  runners  should  be  cleared 
away  frequently. 

Nuts  and  Cherries. 

Nuts  and  Cherries  are  prone  to  send  up 
suckers,  -but 'they  must  be  cut  away  when 
seen. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Tomatos. 

Outdoor  Tomatos  everywhere  will  scarcely 
pa)'  for  their  room  this  season.  It  is  use¬ 
less  to  allow  further  bunches  to  set,  for  they 
cannot  possibly  ripen,  unless  we  are  to  get 
hot  weather  right  through  to  November. 

Do  not  cut  away  foliage  unless  it  shades 
the  fruit.  Black  spot  disease  seems  to  be 
rife  in  many  places.  All  affected  fruit 
should  be  picked  off  and  burnt. 

General  Work. 

The  general  routine  work  consists  of  run¬ 
ning  round  with  the  hoe,  watering  Celery, 
keeping  suckers  from  same,  stopping  Runner 
Beans,  pulling  Onions  that  are  ripening, 
planting  out  Lettuce  and  Endive.  The 
early  batch  of  Cabbage,  too,  is  needing  a 
shift. 

Turnips. 

A  sowing  of  Turnips  can  still  be  made. 

Celery. 

The  earthing  of  Celery  is  quite  a  busi¬ 
ness,  but  there  is  plenty  to  operate  on  the 
late  batch.  Earthing  does  not  make  the 
plants’  growth.  It  is  done  for  the  purpose 
of  blanching.  Sink  it  in  your  mind,  my 
young  hustlers,  who  wish  to  do  the  work 
now. 

Broccoli,  etc. 

So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  winter 
greens  such  as  Broccoli  are  none  too  for¬ 
ward.  A  mulch  of  manure  or  a  dose  of 
liquid  manure  will  set  them  going.  Not 
too  much,  mind,  or  rank,  sappy-  growth  may 
result. 

Herbs. 

All  kind  of  herbs  should  be  cut  and  care¬ 
fully  dried  now-.  Later  on  the  cook  will 
appreciate  them  for  making  her  savouris:. 

Ho:. it. 


The  Amateur’s  Greenhouse. 

Propagating  Hydrangeas. 

The  single-stemmed  Hydrangeas  of  the 
market  growers,  with  their  huge,  mopl-like 
heads  of  flowers,  are  at  once  the  admiration 
and  despair  of  many  amateur  gardeners. 
And  yet  there  is  nothing  in  their  culture  be¬ 
yond  the  capabilities  of  the  veriest  novice, 
provided  he  possess  a  warm  greenhouse  and 
some  old  plants  furnished  with  stout  young 
shoots.  In  my  experience,  I  have  found 
nothing  give  larger  heads  of  bloom  than 
shoots  which  have  been  growing  since  the 
‘  spring,  but  which  have  failed  to  flower. 
Of  course  these  are  not  always  obtainable, 
and  then  recourse  must  be  had  to  side  shoots 
,  pushed  forth  after  the  flower  heads  have 
been  cut  off.  In  any  case,  the  strongest  and 
,  best  ripened  shoots  should  be  chosen,  and 
made  into  cuttings  in  the  usual  way'.  A 
simple  way  of  striking  them  is  to  make  a 
few  holes  in  the  bottom  of  a  large  and  deep 
I  box,  put  in  some  drainage  and  a  3  in.  layer 
of  mixed  cocoanut  fibre  refuse,  sand  and 
loam  in  equal  proportions,  and  in  this  in- 
!  sert  the  cuttings.  The  box  should  be  covered 


with  panes  of  glass  and  stood  in  the  warmest, 
moistest  part  of  the  greenhouse.  As  soon 
as  struck  the  cuttings  should  have  cooler 
treatment. 

Finishing  Off  Tomatos. 

The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  many 
plants  will  be  clamouring  for  admission  to 
the  greenhouse ;  Chry'santhemums,  Gera¬ 
niums,  Bouvardias,  Solanums  and  Salvias 
are  a  few  well-known  examples  of  these. 
As  one.  of  the  chief  reasons  for  summering 
such  plants  out  of  doors  is  to  keep  them 
clean,  it  is  a  mistake  to  introduce  them  into 
a  greenhouse  where  dirty  Tomatos  have  a 
place ;  for  Tomatos  are  "dirty  and  will  be 
dirty  plants  as  long  as  white  and  greenfly 
abound.  Therefore  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  ripen  off  and  clear  out  the  Tomatos 
and  clean  the  house  before  bringing  in  the 
winter  flowering  plants.  A  little  fire  heat 
at  night  will  go  far  in  assisting  the  ripen¬ 
ing  of  the  fruits  and  checking  the  supply 
of  water  will  still  further  help.  The  plants 
need  not  be  allowed  to  flag  badly-,  but  let 
them  feel  a  real  need  for  water  before  giving 
any.  Cut  all  fruits  as  they  colour  and 
finish  them  on  a  sunny  shelf. 

Resting  Gloxinias. 

W  hen  these  cease  to  produce  blooms  it  is 
a  sign  that  they  wdsh  to  take  their  annual 
rest,  and  this  desire  should  be  encouraged. 
On  no  account  suddenly  withhold  water,  but 
give  less  and  less  until  the  foliage  gradu¬ 
ally  dies  away'  and  the  plants  sink  into  a 
complete  rest.  Personally,  I  like  to  accom¬ 
plish  this  resting  in  the  open  air  and  sun. 
To  this  end  my  plants  are  taken  from  the 
greenhouse  and  stood  in  a  cold  frame. 
Should  the  sun  be  very  brilliant  they  are 
given  a  little  shade  for  a  few  days,  but 
eventually  they  are  fully'  exposed  to  every 
wind  that  blows  and  every  sunbeam  that 
shines.  In  this  way  the  tubers  are 
thoroughly'  ripened ;  they'  keep  well  and 
flower  splendidly'  the  next  year. 

Fuchsias  from  Outdoors. 

Plants  which  have  been  summered  in  a 
semi-shady  spot  out  of  doors  should  now  be 
-brought  into  the  greenhouse  to  bloom,  and 
exceedingly  useful  thev  will  be  found  if 
they'  have  been  properly  prepared.  The 
season  has  been  an  ideal  one  for  Fuchsias, 
and  the  plants  are  laden  with  a  profusion  of 
flowers  and  healthy'  foliage.  It  is  well  to 
lightly  syringe  them  for  a  few  evenings  at 
about  5  p.m.,  as  in  this  way  the  absence  of 
night  dews  is  somewhat  atoned  for.  Feed¬ 
ing  should  on  no  account  be  neglected,  cow 
manure  liquid  being  the  best  food  if  obtain¬ 
able.  No  pinching  or  disbudding  of  any 
sort  should  be  practised,  simply  allow  the 
plants  to  flower  unchecked  in  their  own 
sweet  way. 

Fi reheat  for  Grapes. 

I  am  afraid  that  unless  we  assist  our 
Grapes  -with  a  little  fireheat  now  the  flavour 
will  leave  something  to  be  desired.  Black 
Grapes  have  coloured  well,  as  they'  rather 
like  shady  conditions  ivhen  ripening,  but  the 
flavour  of  some  fine  specimens  which  gained 
a  first  prize  this  yrear  was  not  much  superior 


On 

As  gardening  has  been  the  inclina¬ 
tion  of  kings  and  the  choice  of  philo¬ 
sophers,  so  it  has  been  the  common 
favourite  of  pttblic  and  private  men; 
a  pleasure  of  the  greatest  and  the 
care  of  the  meanest;  and,  indeed,  an 
employment  and  a  possession  for 
which  no  man  is  too  high'  nor  too 
low. 

—Sir  W.  Temple. 


to  that  of  a  good  Sloe.  Of  course  there  is 
no  need  to  keep  the  fire  going  on  bright  and 
sunny  days,  but  a  little  may  well  be  kept 
going  on  all  wet  and  cold,  dull  days,  and 
also  at  night.  Unless  well  ripened  now  the 
bunches  will  not  keep  when  duller  weather 
comes.  Besides,  a  little  fireheat  is  really 
necessary  this  year  to  ripen  up  the  wood 
well  for  next  year’s  crop. 
Winter-Flowering  Geraniums. 

All  through  the  summer  we  have  kept  the 
flower  buds  picked  off  these  as  they  ap¬ 
peared,  but  it  will  be  well  to  let  them  re¬ 
main  now.  Pinch  off  any  that  are  readily 
seen,  and  let  this  be  the  last  disbudding 
given  before  housing.  If  there  are  plenty 
of  plants,  and  flowers  appear  likely'  to  be 
scarce  in  the  greenhouse,  a  few  plants  may 
be  allowed  to  retain  their  flower  trusses  and 
taken  inside  to  expand  them.  The  soil  has 
now  become  greatly  exhausted  where  cut¬ 
tings  were  struck  early  and  kept  in  compara¬ 
tively  small  pots,  and  feeding  will  be  found 
of  great  benefit.  Use  liquid  manure  and 
make  it  very  weak,  then  it  may  be  given  at 
all  times  instead  of  clear  water. 
Paper-White  Narcissi. 

The  majority  of  the  early'  bulbs  which  we 
force  in  our  greenhouses  are  only  suitable 
for  growing  in  small  pots,  hence  the  Paper- 
White  Narcissus  is  doubly'  acceptable,  as  it 
is  eminently  adapted  for  6  in.  pots.  Four 
good  bulbs  in  a  6  in.  pot  will  give  a  splen¬ 
did  plant  for  room  decoration  or  for  the 
greenhouse,  a  plant  which  will  last  for 
weeks  in  bloom  if  kept  cool.  The  bulbs 
should  be  so  potted  that  their  apices  pro¬ 
trude  about  half-an-inch  above  the  soil,  and 
plenty'  of  space  should  be  left  for  applying 
water.  The  pots  should  be  plunged  be¬ 
neath  sweet  and  clean  ashes  in  the  usual 
way,  and  they  need  give  no  anxiety  for  at 
least  a  month  after  plunging.  Then  any 
that  a-re  well  rooted  should  be  transferred 
to  a  cold  frame. 

SUNNVSIDE. 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

Miltooiia  vexillaria. 

The  different  varieties  of  this  species  form 
one  of  the  most  interesting,  as  well  as  one 
of  the  most  useful,  for  exhibition  purposes 
and  decorative  Orchids  we  have.  I  have  for 
y'ears  past  pointed  out  in  the  pages  of  The 
Gardening  World  the  claims  of  M.  vexil¬ 
laria  as  a  subject  particularly'  suitable  for 
cultivation  by  amateurs.  I  do  not  remember 
any  season  in  which  these  plants  have  been 
exhibited  to  greater  advantage  than  the  pre¬ 
sent.  Those  who  have  had  the  privilege  of 
visiting  the  Temple  Show  and  other  exhi¬ 
bitions  of  the  Roy'al  Horticultural  Society' 
could  not  have  failed  to  note  the  extensive 
use  and  the  prominent  part  thev  have  formed 
in  the  ground  work  of  practically  all  the 
large  groups  that  have  been  such  features 
at  all  the  summer  shows.  I  must  thus  plead 
excuse  for  venturing  again  on  this  subject. 
I  may  be  told  that  some  of  the  varieties  are 
among  the  most  valuable  of  highly  prized 
Orchids.  These  are  the  kinds  I  have  always 
tried  to  avoid  in  my'  notes  to  amateurs,  and 
while  all  require  practically'  the  same  con¬ 
ditions  for  successful  culture,  it  is  the 
modest  tvpical  forms  that  I  am  pleading 
for,  such  as  are  within  the  reach  of  the 
humblest  amateur. 

It  is  claimed  by  some  writers  that  they 
find  the  plants  do  well  grown  under  the 
same  conditions  .as  Odontoglossum  crispum. 
I  find  that  the  plants  do  well  in  the  cool 
house  during  the  warm  months  of  the  year, 
but  as  they'  are  essentially  winter  growing 
plants  thev  need  conditions  slightly  warmer 
than  that  I  have  advocated  for  Odontoglos- 
sums.  In  fact,  I  do  not  consider  the  tem¬ 
perature  should  fall  below  55  degrees  at 
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any  season  of  the  year.  Thus  a  house  that 
can  be  retained  at  a  normal  temperature  of 
55  to  60  degrees  meets  their  requirements. 

The  resting  season  of  the  plants  is  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  flowering  season  is  past, 
and  where  plants  are  placed  in  a  cool  house 
immediately  after  flowering  they  may  be 
kept  in  a  reasonably  dry  state  at  the  roots 
for  several  weeks.  In  fact,  it  is  well  to 
see  that  the  young  growths  are  well  away 
from  the  base  of  the  last-made  pseudo-bulb 
before  any  degree  of  liberal  treatment  is 
afforded  in  respect  to  applying  moisture  to 
the  roots.  The  plants  are  so  remarkably 
free  flowering  that  they  become  constitu¬ 
tionally  weakened,  and  if  incited  to  grow 
immediately  after  flowering  the  new  growths 
are  then  usually  of  a  sickly  nature  and  un¬ 
satisfactory  results  may  be  anticipated. 

Re-potting  Plants  of  M.  vexillaria. 

Cultivators  differ  in  their  seasons  of  re¬ 
potting.  In  my  opinion  the  conditions  under 
which  plants  have  to  be  grown  materially 
alter  methods  of  treatment.  In  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  London  I  would  always  advo¬ 
cate  annual  re-potting  at  the  time  when  the 
new  bulb  commences  to  form  in  the  ad¬ 
vancing  growth  in  the  early  spring  of  the 
year.  In  fog-laden  areas  one  should  avoid 
disturbing  plants  more  than  can  be  possibly 
helped  in  the  autumn.  The  effect  of  fog 
on  the  foliage  of  Orchids  is  bad  enough 
with  well  rooted  and  established  plants, 
but  in  the  case  of  newly  potted  plants  the 
effect  is  far  more  disastrous  and,  speaking 
from  my  own  experience  of  such  localities, 

I  would  advocate  potting  in  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  state.  In  districts  where  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  is  pure  the  plants  may  be  attended 
to  for  re-potting  from  the  present  time  until 
the  end  of  September.  There  is  a  little  root 
action  still  going  on  from  the  last  made 
pseudo-bulb,  but  actual  rooting  commences 
when  the  new  growths  commence  developing 
their  bulbs,  just  before  the  flower  spikes  are 
produced.  It  is  not  necessary  to  divide  the 
plants  while  they  have  plenty  of  room  to 
grow.  It  is  best  to  form  good  specimens  by 
keeping  them  together.  The  potting  com¬ 
post  consists  of  about  equal  portions  of 
fibrous  peat  and  sphagnum  moss  pressed 
moderately  firm,  and  when  potting  is  com¬ 
pleted  the  plant  should  rest  slightly  higher 
than  the  rim  of  the  pots  on  a  gentle  mound. 
The  pots  should  be  clean  and  filled  to  about 
one-half  their  depth  with  clean,  broken 
crocks  or  chopped  bracken  roots.  Water 
as  soon  as  potting  is  completed  with  rain 
water.  Shade  the  plants  from  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun  and  keep  the  atmosphere  on 
the  close  side  about  the  plants  for  a  few 
weeks. 

H.  J.  Chapman. 

- ¥++ - 

“  Annual  and  Biennial  Plants.” 

A  book  has  been  written  on  this  subject 
by  C.  M.  A.  Peake  and  is  published  by 
Messrs.  Methuen  and  Co.,  36,  Essex 
Street,  London,  at  3s.  6d.  It  is  in  the 
form  of  lists  with  brief  descriptions  of 
hardy  annuals,  half  hardy  annuals,  hardy 
biennials  and  half  hardy  biennials.  Then 
there  are  chapters  giving  directions  for 
the  culture  of  these  various  plants.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  book  is  then  de¬ 
voted  to  descriptions  of  all  these  things 
arranged  in  alphabetical  order.  Under 
•Dianthus  are  paragraphs  dealing  with 
several  of  the  most  common,  such  as 
D.  alpinus,  D.  barbatus,  D.  caesius,  D. 
Caryophyllus  and  some  others.  A  num¬ 
ber  "of  full  page  illustrations  reproduced 
from  photographs  represent  the  flowers 
of  which  he  speaks. 


The  N.S.P.S.  Show. 

Although  the  National  Sweet  Pea  So¬ 
ciety’s  Show  took  place  this  year  eleven 
days  later  than  last  year,  the  season  has 
been  so  late  that  none  of  the  Scotch 
champions  were  able  to  exhibit.  Eck- 
ford’s  had  a  display,  but  in  their  district 
the  flowers  had  only  just  commenced  to 
open,  and  consequently  fell  far  short  of 
the  quality  that  one  looks  for  in  that 
quarter.  Mr.  Bolton  did  not  put  up  a 
stand  at  all. 

In  spite  of  these  facts,  however,  the 
show  was  a  great  success,  and  the  quality 
of  the  exhibits  excellent.  Novelties  of 
varying  merit  were  to  be  seen  on  all  sides, 
the  most  interesting,  perhaps,  being  the 
new  breaks  from  Countess  Spencer.  It 
may  now  be  said  that  almost  every  colour 
that  is  represented  in  the  old  form  of 
Sweet  Pea  is  represented  also  in  the  waved 
form,  but  it  will  probably  be  several 
years  before  fixed  strains  are  on  the  mar¬ 
ket. 

A  Season  of  Sports. 

This  season  has  been  one  of  sports,  and 
the  seedsmen  have  much  work  in  rogue- 
ing,  for  even  old-established  varieties  are 
in  some  cases  very  mixed.  Some  strains 
of  Countess  Spencer  are  still  very  unsatis¬ 
factory,  and  very  few  strains  of  John 
Ingman  are  quite  true,  while  Helen 
Lewis  is  worse  than  either,  but  these  three 
varieties  are  absolutely  essential  to  every 
complete  collection.  Frank  Dolby  was 
mentioned  last  month  as  being  practically 
fixed,  and  so,  in  many  gardens  (including 
my  own)  it  is,  but  in  inspecting  Sweet 
Peas  in  various  districts  I  have  seen  cases 
where  it  is  not  so  satisfactory. 

A  variety  which  has  not  before  received 
favourable  notice  in  these  columns  is 
Lord  Nelson.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  season  it  was  not  well  known,  but  it 
has  proved  very  satisfactory,  being  a  bril¬ 
liant  form  of  the  old  favourite,  Navy 
Blue,  which  it  quite  supersedes.  This 
same  variety  was  sent  out  from  America 
under  the  name  of  “Brilliant  Blue.” 
Work  of  the  Month. 

Apart  from  cutting  the  flowers,  the  work 
with  the  Sweet  Peas  this  month  is  not 
very  heavy.  Unless  seed  is  required,  no 
pods  should  be  allowed  to  form.  If  it  is 
desired  to  perpetuate  any  new  break  that 
may  have  occurred,  the  plant  should  be 
marked  before  it  finishes  flowering,  and 
the  seeds  carefully  saved,  but  it  should 
be  remembered  that  very  likely  hardly 
any  of  the  seeds  will  produce  plants  that 
come  true  next  year,  and  it  should  also 
be  noted  that,  as  a  rule,  if  a  certain  break 
occur  with  one  grower,  it  will  also  occur 
with  other  growers  all  over  the  country, 
and  a  large  grower  has  a  much  better 
chance  of  getting  it  fixed  than  has  a  small 
grower.  Nevertheless,  attempting  to  fix 
new  varieties  is  intensely  interesting,  and 
there  is  always  the  chance  of  a  valuable 
break  coming  true  straight  away. 


When  it  is  seen  that  the  Sweet  Peas 
are  getting  past  their  best  it  is  wise  to 
cut  away  the  top  two  or  three  feet.  This 
has  the  effect  of  causing  the  plants  to 
throw  out  fresh  shoots  which  yield  better 
flowers  with  longer  stems  than  would 
otherwise  be  obtained. 

There  has  been  very  little  need  for  arti¬ 
ficial  watering,  but  it  is  not  yet  too  late 
for  dry  weather  to  set  in  ;  at  the  end  of 
the  season,  however,  watering  often  seems 
to  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  many  plants  to  give  streaky 
flowers.  During  August  weak  manure 
water  will  still  help  the  plants. 

Sweet  Peas  at  Mark’s  Tey. 

Essex  has  long  been  noted  as  a  seed- 
producing  county,  and  in  the  district 
round  Kelvedon  acres  and  acres  of  flowers 
are  grown.  Naturally  the  Sweet  Pea  is 
very  largely  represented,  and  cycling 
along  the  roads  one  constantly  breathes 
the  scent  of  this  flower  as  it  is  wafted  over 
the  hedges.  Dobbies,  the  famous  Scotch 
firm,  grow  their  Sweet  Peas  in  this  dis¬ 
trict  at  Mark’s  Tey,  and  I  had  the  plea¬ 
sure  recently  of  visiting  their  grounds. 
The  varieties  grown  include  all  the  best 
of  the  older  -varieties,  all  the  novelties, 
and  many  of  the  firm's  own  selections, 
w'hich  are  not  yet  in  commerce.  The 
Sweet  Peas  are  exceedingly  well  grown, 
and  few  persons  know  as  much  about 
them  as  does  Mr.  Ireland,  the  grower. 
As  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  plants  are  grown  one  might  mention 
a  row  of  Mrs.  Hardcastle  Sykes  one  hun¬ 
dred  feet  long.  The  seeds  were  sown 
singly,  in  the  open  ground,  a  foot  apart, 
in  the  spring.  All  but  one  came  up,  and 
the  blank  was  filled  by  a  plant  from  a 
pot.  When  I  saw  them  in  July  the  rows 
were  well  filled,  and  the  plants  were  six 
feet  high  and  covered  with  flowers.  Other 
plants  were  from  autumn  sown  seed,  but 
the  method  that  is  as  successful  as  any 
in  this  district  is  sowing  under  glass  in 
February.  Of  the  standard  varieties 
grown.  Queen  Alexandra  was  very  fine ; 
Dorothy  Eckford,  Countess  Spencer,  King 
Edward  VII.,  John  Ingman,  and*  Helen 
Lewis  were  also  in  excellent  form. 

New  Varieties  Ready  for  Distribution. 

Of  varieties  not  yet  in  commerce,  but 
practically  ready  for  distribution,  Princess 
Victoria  resembles  Mrs.  Hardcastle 
Sykes,  but  is,  perhaps,  a  little  better. 
This  is  the  variety  that,  when  exhibited, 
attracted  the  admiration  of  the  Royal 
lady  whose  name  it  bears,  the  name  being 
given  by  special  request.  This  variety 
must  not  be  confounded  with  an  older 
variety  of  the  same  name,  for  the  latter 
has  now  been  quite  superseded.  Prince 
Olaf  is  a  blue-striped  variety,  and  the 
N.S.P.S.’s  recent  Award  of  Merit  stamps 
it  as  being  the  best  of  its  class.  The 
Marquis  has  received  a  like  award,  and 
is  a  waved  mauve.  Minie  Christie  is  a 
plum-coloured  waved  variety,  somewhat 
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resembling  Mrs.  Charles  Mander,  but 
with  wings  of  a  more  brilliant  colour,  it 
seems  quite  the  better  of  the  two.  Hanna 
Dale  is  about  the  best  fixed  maroon  I 
have  seen;  it  may  be  described  as  an  im¬ 
proved  Othello,  but  less  hooded.  The 
variety  that  has  been  called  White 
Spencer  is  distinct  from  Etta  Dyke,  and 
to  my  mind  hardly  so  good.  It  is  slightly 
touched  with  pink,  especially  in  the 
young  stage.  Mrs.  Ireland  is  a  waved 
bicolor  of  which  much  should  be  heard 
in  the  future. 

Dobbies  also  had  a  row  of  St.  George 
(Hurst’s  Queen  of  Spain).  This  is  the 
Silver  Medal  variety  for  1907.  It  has 
been  variously  described,  some  speaking 
of  it  as  being  waved,  but  this  is  not  so. 
It  is  really  an  improved  and  large 
flowered  form  of  Evelyn  Byatt,  and  is  a 
most  brilliant  flower.  Like  every  other 
variety  of  its  colour,  it  burns  a  little,  but 
not  so  much  as  might  be  expected.  This 
variety  is  satisfactorily  fixed. 

G.  F.  Drayson. 

- *+> - 

Hardy  Fuchsias. 

Several  of  the  introduced  species  of 
Fuchsia  and  a  few  garden  varieties  have 
been  grown  in  this  country  for  many 
years,  and  are  therefore  known  to  be 
hardy.  They  give  most  satisfaction,  how¬ 
ever,  as  a  rule,  on  the  sea  coast  where 
the  climate  is  mild  and  equable  in  winter. 
The  most  hardy  one  is  Fuchsia  Riccar- 
toni,  a  garden  hybrid,  and  another  one, 
F.  macrostemma,  is  a  species  from  the 
Straits  of  Magellan  and  the  surrounding 
district.  Under  certain  systems  of  culti¬ 
vation  these  two  can  be  grown  in  any  part 
of  Britain,  and  we  have  seen  them 
flourishing  •  even  in  the  Highlands  of 
Perthshire.  The  flowers  of  all  these  are 
relatively  small,  though  the  red  stems, 
green  foliage  and  profusion  of  flowers  are 
certainly  very  handsome  when  well  grown. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  a  collection  of  hardy 
Fuchsias  was  exhibited  consisting  of  gar¬ 
den  varieties  chiefly,  which  are  improve¬ 
ments  upon  the  originals  in  having  larger 
flowers.  Some  of  them  were  very  hand¬ 
some,  especially  F.  Riccartoni  Elsie, 
which  has  a  blue  corolla  fading  to  purple 
and  red  stems.  The  flowers  are  much 
larger  than  the  type,  and  produced  in 
abundance,  making  highly  ornamental 
bushes.  Next  in  importance  was  F.  coc- 
cinea  Floraine,  which  is  really  a  variety 
of  F.  macrostemma,  and  not  the  true  F. 
coccinea  of  Aiton.  This  has  a  corolla 
about  1  in.  long  and  violet-purple  with 
scarlet  sepals  and  red  stems.  A  dwarfer 
plant  suitable  for  bedding  purposes  was 
F.  myrtifolia  minor,  with  purple  corolla, 
scarlet  sepals  and  red  stems.  The  plant 
is  bushy  and  grows  12  in.  to  15  in.  high. 

A  plant  named  F.  americana  elegans 
has  purple  corolla,  scarlet  sepals,  red 
stems  and  small  leaves  in  pairs.  It  seems 
to  be  an  improvement  upon  F.  macro¬ 
stemma.  F.  Enfant  Prodigue  has  double 
purple  flowers,  scarlet  sepals  and  red 
stems,  but  the  plant  is  scarcely  so  grace¬ 
ful  as  those  above-named.  An  old  plant 
well  known  in  some  southern  gardens  and 
the  Channel  Islands  is  F.  Mme.  Corneill- 
son.  It  has  a  double  white  corolla,  witi. 
scarlet  sepals  and  large  leaves  with  rtl. 
stems.  The  exhibitor  was  Mr.  L.  R.  Rus¬ 
sell  R’chmond,  Surrey. 


. August,  being  rich  arrayed 

In  garment  all  of  gold. 

Spenser. 

Years  ago  before  the  enrichment  of  our 
gardens  with  the  glorious  H.T.’s  and  the 
delightful  ramblers  of  the  wichuraiana 
class  this  period  of  the  year  used  to  find 
the  Rose-garden  merely  a  green  flower¬ 
less  aftermath.  Even  nowadays  one 
rather  expects  a  lull  during  this  month, 
especially  if  the  two  preceding  months 
have  been  hot  and  dry.  But  this  season 
the  continual  drip  and  absence  of  sun 
have  encouraged  the  plants  to  grow 
freely,  with  the  result  that  to-day  (Aug. 
10th)  my  Rose-garden  is  almost  as  full 
of  bfeauty  as  it  was  in  mid-July.  Of 
course,  a  goodly  number  of  blooms  have 
been  spoilt  by  damp,  but  many  varieties 
seem  to  be  enjoying  this  unpleasant 
season. 

My  tall  standards  of  Hiawatha,  only 
budded  last  season,  are  blossoming  gaily, 
and  have  made  prodigious  growth.  In 
brilliancy  of  colour  this  Rose  far  sur¬ 
passes  any  other  rambler  that  I  am  ac¬ 
quainted  with,  moreover  its  foliage  is  ex¬ 
tremely  light  and  pretty.  Anna  Rubsa- 
men  is  another  wichuraiana  with  which  I 
am  well  pleased.  It  is  a  cross  between  the 
type  and  a  Sweet  Brier,  I  should  imagine, 
for  its  flowers  possess  the  Sweet  Brier  fra¬ 
grance  exactly.  The  blooms  are  quite 
double,  a  soft  pearly  pink  in  colour,  and 
most  freely  produced.  It  lacks,  however, 
the  shiny  foliage  so  characteristic  of  the 
tvpe.  Lady  Gay  and  Minnehaha  are  the 
other  wichuraiana  varieties  that  I  think 
most  highly  of.  They  should  never  be 
planted  against  hot  walls. 


Gapterbury  - 
—  —Bells. 


Everyone  having  a  garden  should  grow 
some  of  these.  They  have  so  much  to  re¬ 
commend  them.  Not  the  least  is  their  di¬ 
versified  colour  and  form  of  blooms.  The 
most  fastidious  in  this  way  can  find  a 
colour  to  fit  them.  Another  merit  is  the 
ease  of  their  cultivation.  Added  to  this 
their  fine  mass  of  colour  and  simple  out¬ 
line.  In  early  summer  few  things  are 
more  beautiful,  and  to  be  had  at  so  small 
a  cost. 

I  have  found  no  time  so  suitable  to  sow 
them  as  late  in  June  and  early  in  July. 
Our  custom  is  sowing  in  boxes,  placing 
in  cold  frame',  or  -in  the  open,  covering 
with'  something  to  keep  the  soil  moist  to 
oL‘ris.te  watering  as  much  as  possible. 

Wfcca  large  enough  to  handle  (and 
grow  rapidly)  they  are  pricked  out 


From  now  until  the  middle  of  Septem¬ 
ber  dwarf  stocks  may  be  budded,  but  the 
sooner  the  better.  The  sap  is  running 
very  freely  now,  and  there  should  there¬ 
fore  be  a  good  percentage  of  successes. 
Before  commencing  to  bud  these  dwarf 
stocks  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  soil 
around  their  collars  with  a  trowel.  They 
should  be  budded  just  below  the  point  at 
which  the  growths  break,  i.e.,  on  the  stem, 
and  this  must  be  first  of  all  cleaned  by 
rubbing  it  with  a  piece  of  old  cloth  so  as 
to  free  it  from  earth.  In  order  to  bud 
the  stocks  in  comfort  it  will  be  found 
necessary  to  cut  away  some  of  their 
numerous  growths.  It  should,  however, 
be  borne  in  mind  that  no  more  should  be 
removed  than  can  be  helped.  After  bud¬ 
ding  the  stocks  should  not  be  earthed  up 
again  as  it  is  much  better  for  the  bud  to 
remain  exposed  to  the  air,  nor  is  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  remove  the  ties,  as  in  the  case  of 
standards,  for,  being  close  to  the  ground, 
they  very  quickly  rot  and  loosen  them¬ 
selves  naturally.  In  the  case  of  a  bud 
failing  it  is  often  quite  easy  to  rebud  the 
stock  a  little  lower  down.  I  have,  how¬ 
ever,  found  a  considerable  difficulty  in 
trying  to  rebud  stocks  that  have  failed  on 
the  other  side. 

Roses  upon  walls  and  arches  must  now 
have  their  new  growths  carefully  tied  in. 
After  rain  the  hoe  should  be  freely  used  to 
prevent  the  ground  from  setting  hard. 
Mildew  is  particularly  troublesome,  and 
must  be  kept  in  check  by  the  use  of 
sprayer  and  syringe. 

Arthur  Goodwin. 

Worcestershire. 


on  an  open  border  6  ins.  apart.  In  the 
autumn  these  may  be  removed  to  their 
blooming  positions  (or  they  may  be  pricked 
out  of  box  to  their  blooming  places). 
Nothing  can  be  more  hardy.  They  need 
a  foot  each  way  to  do  them  well.  I  find 
they  enjoy  a  good  loam,  being  strong 
growers,  taking  much  out  of  the  soil. 

Another  purpose  they  are  most  useful 
for  is  pot  culture.  The  best  way  is  to 
pot  them  from  the  open  ground  in 
autumn,  using  a  good  soil  and  giving 
frame  protection  in  winter.  Some  grow 
them  from  the  seedling  state  in  pots ;  by 
so  doing  they  need  much  feeding.  When 
in  6  or  7  in.  pots  and  well  grown  few  things 
are  more  lovely ;  they  outdistance  much 
of  the  material  grown  under  glass  in  high 
temperatures.  Personally  I  prefer  the 
single  kinds,  although  the  doubles  are 
much  thought  of  by  many.  To  me  the 
kinds  catalogued  under  Calycanthemas 
are  best,  the  kind  of  cup-and-saucer-like 
flowers  are  more  elegant.  I  have  seen 
these  used  with  the  best  results  for  cut¬ 
ting.  The  double  white  are  best  for  floral 
work. 

Con. 
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Address :  The  Editor,  The  Gardening 
World,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may 
cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions 
should  be  as  brief  as  -possible  and  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only;  a  separate  sheet 
of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  matte 
the  best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to 
prepare  and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline 
drawing  or  plan  of  their  gardens,  indicating 
the  position  of  beds  and  lawns,  the  charac¬ 


ter  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall;  posi¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  garden ,  orchard,  etc.  The 
north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  over¬ 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  It 
should  also  be  stated  whether  the  garden  is 
-flat  or  on  a  declivity,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  marked.  Particulars  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soil  will  also  help  us  to  give 
satisfactory  replies.  When  such  plans  are 
received  they  will  be  carefully  fled ,  with  the 
name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and  will  be 
consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an  enquiry 
is  sent. 


STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

2118.  Yellow  Cestrum  Not  Flowering-. 

I  have  a  fine  plant  of  the  yellow  Cestrum 
growing  up  a  rafter  of  my  greenhouse,  and 
it  is  now  about  6  ft.  high  and  seems  quite 
healthy,  but  it  has  not  yet  produced  a 
flower.  Is  there  any  reason  for  this,  and 
is  it  likely  to  flower  at  all  this  summer? 

I  have  been  giving  it  manure  .water.  Will 
this  help  it?  (H.  H.  Moorcroft,  Lancs.) 

The  plant  you  mention  is  a  climber,  and 
may  even  require  another  year  to  get  estab¬ 
lished  before  it  will  flower.  It  does  not 
bloom  during  summer,  but  waits  till  autumn 
or  winter.  Your  best  plan  will  be  to  let 
it  grow  as  much  as  it  will  this  season,  and 
if  it  does  not  bloom  during  winter,  cut  back 
the  side  shoots  to  within  a  bud  or  two  of 
the  base.  If  it  blooms,  of  course  you  would 
pursue  this  same  treatment  after  it  has 
finished  flowering.  It  will  sprout  out  again 
in  spring  and  produce  a  crop  of  side  shoots, 
which  should  bloom  late  in  autumn  or  win¬ 
ter.  The  manure  water  will  help  it  to 
make  good  growth,  but  this  should  be  weak, 
and  it  should  not  be  given  too  often,  or,  in 
other  words,  you  should  not  keep  the  plant 
continuously  sodden  about  the  roots,  other¬ 
wise  it  may  prove  unsatisfactory  by  the 
roots  going  wrong.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
you  should  keep  it  on  the  dry  side  after  the 
middle  of  October  to  ripen  the  wood. 

2119.  Gloxinias  Under  a  Vine. 

In  the  early  vinery  we  have  a  hatch  of 
seedling  Gloxinias,  which  looked  well  the 
early  part  of  the  season,  and  after  potting 
them  in  large  sixties  we  placed  them  in  the 
early  vinery  after  the  Grapes  were  nearly 
all  gathered,  and  they  seemed  to  be  doing, 
well,  but  after  a  fortnight  they  began  to 
get  yellow  and  the  young  leaves  became 
crumpled  like  the  specimens  I  send  you. 
Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  matter,  and 
what  I  should  do  to  get  rid  of  the  disease? 
The  few  flowery  on  them  are  very  poor. 
(C.  A.  L.>  Kent.)  ^ 

The  early  vinery  is  not  a  very  good  place 
to  keep  ’  Gloxinias  while  making  their 
growth,  because  the  atmosphere  is  too  dry, 
and  this  engenders  insect  pests.  Usually 
they  get  attacked  by  a  small  pale-coloured 
mite  which  is  scarcely  discernible  by  the 
naked  eye.  This  pest  so  punctures  the 
leaves  that  they  get  crippled  in  a  very  short 
time.  The  whole  plant,  indeed,  becomes 
stunted,  and  the  flowers  get  damaged  in  the 
same  way  while  still  in  the  bud,  and  seldom 
come  to  anything,  or  if  they  do  expand  they 
are  unshapely.  Your  best  plan  would  be  to 


make  up  some  strong  soapsuds,  mixing 
some  flowers  of  sulphur  with  the  same. 
Keep  the  whole  well  stirred  while  y«u  sy¬ 
ringe  the  foliage  thoroughly,  especially  the 
under  surface.  If  you  have  a  warm  house 
into  which  you  can  put  them,  and  keep  the 
atmosphere  moist,  this  will  be  greatly 
against  the  mite,  and  in  a  short  time  destroy 
it.  In  the  course  of  three  or  four  days  you 
could  repeat  the  syringing  with  the  above 
insecticide  and  keep  the  house  in  a  steamy 
condition  during  the  night.  If  the  plants 
are  not  too  far  gone,  they  might  yet  get 
over  this  damage.  It  will  help  the  plants, 
however,  to  retain  their  foliage  in  a  work¬ 
ing  condition,  and  thereby  improve  the 
tubers  for  next  year.  If  they  do  not  com¬ 
mence  making  good  leaves  and  flowers,  you 
could  keep  them  on  for  a  time  and  then  dry 
off  the  tubers  by  withholding  water.  Next 
year  employ  these  insecticides  upon  the 
first  appearance  of  the  pest,  but  if  you  keep 
the  plants  in  a  moist  warm  house  you  may 
not  be  troubled  at  all. 


ROOM  PLANTS. 

2120.  Begonias  for  a  Window. 

Can  you  tell  me  the  names  of  a  few 
Begonias  which  would  be  suitable  for  grow¬ 
ing  in  a  window?  Would  tuberous  Be¬ 
gonias  grow  in  such  a  place,  as  I  have  a 
great  liking  for  their  flowers  and  the  leaves 
in  other  kinds  ?  Any  hints  would  be  grate¬ 
fully  received.  (S.  S.  B.,  Warwickshire.) 

A  number  of  the  Begonias  would  do  re¬ 
markably  well  in  windows  if  they  are  well 
cared  for,  and  certainly  some  amateurs 
manage  them  wonderfully.  A  very  fine, 
old-fashioned  Begonia  for  window  culture 
is  B.  evansiana,  the  foliage  of  which  is 
its  best  part,  the  flowers  being  small.  B. 
weltoniensis  is  a  garden  hybrid,  which  also 
succeeds  well.  The  leaves  are  small,  green, 
and  tinted  with  red,  while  the  flowers  are 
pink.  IB.  metallica  has  large  leaves  of  a 
rich  metallic-brown  and  green,  with  white 
flowers.  You  might  try  tuberous  Begonias, 
but  unless  the  light  is  very  good  you  are 
not  so  likely  to  succeed  with  them  as  with 
the  three  previously  mentioned.  To  get 
good  flowers  it  would  be  necessary  to  get 
good  leaves,  and  you  would  require  to  grow 
the  plants  close  to  the  glass  in  a  south 
aspect  window  to  ensure  leaves  of  good 
substance  and  size.  Some  varieties  grow 
more  freely  than  others,  and  before  you 
could  be  definite  about  these  it  would  be 
necessary  to  try  a  number  of  varieties, 
chiefly  those  having  single  flowers. 
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2121.  Wallflower  Stems  Bored. 

Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  give  me  ad¬ 
vice  on  the  following?  What  is  it  that 
bores  down  the  centre  of  Wallflowers? 
When  stems  are  cut  open  maggots  about 
£  in.  long  are  found.  Is  there  any  remedy? 
(Whitto,  Surrey.) 

To  be  absolutely  certain  what  the  grubs 
are  in  the  centre  of  the  Wallflower  stems 
it  would  be  necessary  to  rear  them  to  the 
winged  state.  We  think  it  most  likely, 
however,  that  they  are  the  larvae  or  grubs 
of  the  Cabbage  Fly  (Anthomyia  Brassicae), 
which  bore  into  the  stems  of  Cabbages, 
Cauliflowers,  and  other  vegetables  of  that 
class.  There  is  little  hope  for  a  Wallflower 
which  has  had  the  centre  eaten  out  in  this 
way,  because  the  stem  is  so  much  thinner 
than  that  of  a  Cabbage.  The  plants  that 
appear  to  be  in  distress  should  be  carefully 
lifted  and  burned,  so  as  to  destroy  the  mag¬ 
gots  in  them.  In  the  case  of  the  others, 
you  might- wet  the  base  of  the  plants  and 
then  dust  them  with  lime.  Another  method 
of  applying  it  is  to  soak  some  hot  lime  in 
water  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  to 
water  the  plants  with  the  clear  liquid  in 
the  afternoon.  Another  year  you  should 
select  fresh  ground  if  possible  for  the  Wall¬ 
flowers,  and  which  has  not  been  occupied 
for  some  years  by  any  member  of  the  Cab¬ 
bage  tribe. 

212  2.  Propagator  and  Cold  Frames. 

Could  I  expect  any  success  in  growing 
half-hardy  annuals  and  perennials  with  the 
help  only  of  a  propagator  and  cold  frames? 
(Whitto,  Surrey.) 

-  You  should  have  no  difficulty  in  rearing 
practically  any  half-hardy  annual,  or  even 
tender  annuals,  by  means  of  a  propagator. 
The  cold  frames  would,  of  course,  be  the 
place  to  put  them  after  they  have  been  trans¬ 
planted  into  boxes,  or  if  the  propagator  is- 
kept  very  warm  the  pots  and  pans  of  seed¬ 
lings  may  be  removed  from  the  propagator 
at  once  after  germination  and  stood  in  cold 
frames  to  come  along  slowly.  By  means  of 
cold  frames  alone,  if  stood  in  a  sunny  south¬ 
ern  aspect,  you  could  rear  most  hardy  an¬ 
nuals  and  perennials ;  anything,  in  fact, 
that  did  not  require  more  than  greenhouse 
temperature  to  germinate  them.  We  know 
that  Tobacco  can  be  raised  by  sowing  it  in 
the  open  ground  in  April,  so  that  a  propa¬ 
gator  and  frames  could  raise  this  and  Petu¬ 
nias  easily. 

2123.  Proper  Way  to  Display  Sweet 
Peas. 

Will  you  kindly  let  me  know,  through 
The  Gardening  World,  which  is  the  proper 
way  to  display  Sweet  Peas  for  exhibition? 
In  our  parish  show  the  exhibitors  show 
them  in  small  bottles,  and  packed  in  close 
together.  Is  this  the  proper  way,  or  is  .it 
proper  to  put  them  into  large  top  vases 
and  cut  the  foliage  with  them?  Any  in¬ 
formation  will  oblige.  (Young  Exhibitor, 
Cornwall.) 

We  have  frequently  seen  Sweet  Peas  ex¬ 
hibited  closely  crowded  together,  but  we 
think  it  a  very  inferior  way  of  using  Sweet 
Peas,  whether  for  house  decoration  or  for 
exhibition.  Sweet  Peas  should  be  inserted 
lightly  in  vases  so  as  to  point  in  all  direc¬ 
tions,  forming  a  neat  and  graceful  arrange¬ 
ment.  Small  bottles  would  suffice,  but  it  is 
necessary  that  they  should  be  sufficiently 
wide  in  the  neck  to  take  the  required  num¬ 
ber  of  flower  stalks.  Sweet  Peas  can  be 
exhibited  with  great’effect  in  large  top  vases, 
but  in  ordinary  competition  the'  large  vases 
would  not  be  uniform  with  the  others,  and 
they  are  really  unnecessary  where  anything 
else  will  hold  the  Peas  neatly  just  sufficient 
to  enable  the  judges  to  compare  all  the 
exhibits  together.  Sweet  Peas  mav  very 
properly  be  shown  with  their  own  foliage, 
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but  flower  show  schedules  sometimes  stipu¬ 
late  whether  they  are  to  be  shown  with  their 
own  foliage,  any  other  foliage,  or  with 
grasses.  There  is  no  rule  in  this  matter, 
except  it  is  plainly  stipulated  in  the  sche¬ 
dule,  and  this  must  be  followed.  You 
should,  of  course,  cut  them  with  long  stalks, 
which  will  ■  facilitate  their  arrangement  in 
glasses  by  enabling  the  flowers  to  stand 
out  clear  from  one  another. 

2124.  Propagating  Double  Alyssum. 

I  have  a  plant  of  double  yellow  Alyssum 
growing  well,  but  would  like  to  increase  it. 
It  flowered  well,  but  produced  no  seeds,  and 
I  do  not  see  how  I  am  to  increase  it.  Can 
you  tell  me  the  best  way  to  do  this,  and 
the  time?  Any  hints  will  be  thankfully 
received.  (W.  Herdman,  Surrey.) 

The  double  yellow  Alyssum  (Alyssum 
saxatile  flore  pleno)  does  not  produce  any 
seeds,  so  you  must  have  recourse  either  to 
division  or  to  cuttings.  Spring  would  be 
the  best  time  for  division  if  your  plants 
were  large  enough  and  will  allow  of  it. 
Usually,  however,  the  plant  is  increased  by 
cuttings,  which  should  be  taken  off  in  the 
form  of  little  side  shoots  that  have  not 
flowered  and  inserted  firmly  in  light  sandy 
soil.  Pots  of  moderate  size  are  the  most 
useful,  say,  3L  in.  to  5  in.  pots,  because 
you  can  place  the  pots  under  a  bell-glass 
or  hand-light  or  frame,  as  the  case  may 
be,  until  the  cuttings  are  ready,  and  you 
can  then  remove  them  elsewhere.  A  hand- 
light  consisting  of  the  sides  only  would 
be  quite  sufficient  if  you  cover  it  up  with 
a  large  pane  or  two  of  glass.  A  structure 
of  this  sort  you  can  readilv  get  inside  a 
cold  frame  of  moderate  height.  The  sooner 
you  take  the  cuttings  now  the  better. 

2125.  Plante  to  Stand  on  a  Balcony. 

I  have  a  balcony  leading  from  the  front 
door  to  a  flight  of  steps,  and  I  would  like 
the  names  of  some  plants  that  would  be 
suitable  for  growing  there  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  months.  We  had  some  Rhododendrons 
in  pots  in  spring,  but  although  they 
flowered  well  they  did  not  look  as  if  they 
would  flower  at  all  well  next  spring. 
Neither  are  they  very  ornamental  at  pre¬ 
sent.  (L.  M.  V/.,  Durham.) 

Rhododendrons  are  sometimes  employed 
in  large  pots  and  tubs  in  the  way  you  state, 
but  they  are  not  well  suited  for  such  posi¬ 
tions  during  the  summer  months.  They 
are  too  liable  to  get  dry,  or  the  roots  may 
be  affected  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  thereby 
preventing  them  from  making  proper 
growth  for  next  year.  Your  best  plan 
would  have  been  to  remove  them  to  a  bed 
of  ashes  in  a  sunny  position  along  with 
greenhouse  plants  placed  in  the  open  air 
for  summer.  Here  they  would  have  been 
directly  under  your  eye,  and  they  would 
have  got  more  attention  and  fared  better 
than  where  they  are.  There  are,  however, 
many  plants  well  suited  for  such  situations, 
including  old  plants  of  zonal  Pelargoniums, 
which  flower  well  upon  firm,  old  wood ; 
Agapanthus  umbellatus,  Hydrangeas,  single 
Petunias,  Fuchsias,  and  Sedum  spectabile 
may  be  used  in  the’  same  way.  All  of  them 
would  require  an  abundance  of  water,  ex¬ 
cept  the  Sedum  and  the  Petunias,  which  can 
thrive  even  when  fairly  dry.  A  more  un¬ 
common  plant  is  Sedum  maximum  pur- 
P.urem,  with  bronzy-purple  leaves.  Fuch¬ 
sias,  if  in  well-drained  pots,  would  require 
large  quantities  of  water  to  keep  them  in 
a  thriving  condition.  Several  shrubs  can 
be  employed  to  advantage,  namely,  Veronica 
traversii  and  Bay  or  Sweet  Laurels,  Golden 
Privet,  Euonymus  japonicus  aureus,  and 

•].  latifolius  albus.  Most  of  the  plants 
we .  mention  are  intended  for  the  sake  of 
their  flowers,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Sweet 
Laurel  and  the  varieties  of  Euonymus.  The 
Laurels  may  be  had  in  the  form  of  pyra- 
mi  dal  columns  or  as  standards. 


2126.  Name  and  Method  of  Raising 
Flower. 

Can  you  please  tell  me  the  name  of  the 
flower  enclosed,  and  if  I  would  have  any 
difficulty  in  getting  it  or  in  growing  it? 
I  expect  it  is  a  foreigner,  but  you  may  be 
able  to  tell  me.  What  is  the  best  way  to 
raise  it,  and  will  it  grow  in  the  garden 
here.  (S.  S.  Mildmay,  Berks.) 

The  flowers  upon  which  you  have  dropped 
were  those  of  Statice  sinuata,  an  old  in¬ 
troduction,  but  which  has  been  neglected 
again  until  recently.  You  can  get  seeds 
from  most  of  the  big  seed  houses,  and  either 
sow  them  in  the  open  ground  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  April  or  under  glass  during  March. 
In  the  latter  case  they  should,  of  course, 
be  transplanted  into  boxes  as  soon  as  the 
seedlings  are  fit  to  handle  and  planted  out 
in  the  open  about  the  end  of  May. 


ROSES. 

2127.  Varieties  for  Hedges. 

We  have  a  lawn  with  a  shady  tree  in  the 
centre,  and  we  should  like  to  plant  hedges 
of  Roses  all  round  it.  Can  you  give  me  the 
names  of  a  few  suitable  varieties,  mention¬ 
ing  the  colours  as  a  guide  in  selecting  them  ? 
How  high  are  they  likely  to  grow,  and 
what  method  of  pruning  is  best  to  get  them 
to  flower  freely?  (D.  Hooper,  Norfolk.) 

Roses  that  are  suitable  for  hedges  are 
not  all  of  the  same  height,  nor  do  they 
spread  equally.  The  best  plan,  therefore, 
would  be  to  use  one  variety  for  all  the 
hedges  or  a  different  variety  for  each  side 
of  the  square.  The  Common  China  is  very 
suitable  for  the  purpose,  and  has  blush  or 
pale  pink  flowers,  and  grows  2  ft.  to  3  ft. 
high.  Boule  de  Neige  is  a  white  Rose,  and 
would  make  a  hedge  4  ft.  to  5  ft.  high, 
requiring  but  little  pruning.  Armosa  is  a 
pink  flowered,  continuous  blooming  Rose, 
and  would  grow  about  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  high. 
Flora  Mclver  has  white  flowers  edged  with 
rose,  and  would  grow  4  ft.  to  5  ft.  high. 
Gruss  an  Teplitz  is  a  scarlet  Rose,  grow- 
ing  5  ft.  high,  but  is  more  upright  in  habit 
than  those  already  mentioned.  Lucida 
plena  has  very  pretty,  small,  deep  rose 
flowers,  and  would  form  a  hedge  about  2  ft. 
or  3  ft.  high.  We  have  given  you  six,  so 
that  you  can  select  four,  one  being  for  each 
side  of  the  lawn.  The  pruning  chiefly 
necessary  would  be  to  regulate  the  bushes 
so  as  to  form  the  outline  of  the  hedge. 

2128.  Rose  Leaves  Eaten. 

A  number  of  the  Rose  trees  in  my  gar¬ 
den  have  been  eaten  in  a  very  curious 
manner.  Some  of  the  leaves  have  oval 
pieces  cut  out  of  the  sides,  and  others  have 
circular  pieces  cut  clean  out.  Do  you  think 
this  is  the  work  of  caterpillars?  I  have 
looked  over  the  whole  of  my  Rose  trees, 
but  cannot  find  any  caterpillars.  (M.  Bent¬ 
ley,  Kent.) 

From  your  description  your  Roses  are  be¬ 
ing  cut  and  carried  away  by  the  Rose-leaf 
cutter  bee.  The  bee  does  not  eat  them,  but 
merely  cuts  out  pieces  of  certain  shapes,  two 
in  number,  to  build  its  cells  in  which  to 
rear  the  young.  The  oval  pieces  are  in¬ 
tended  for  a  side  of  the  cell,  and  the  round 
pieces  are  intended  to  fill  in  the  ends.  You 
may,  therefore,  regard  it  as  a  case  of  tailor- 
work  on  the  part  of  the  bee,  or,  more  properly, 
upholstering  work.  The  name  of  the  bee  is 
Megachila  centuncularis.  The  nest  is  made 
in  hard  ground  usually  in  a  lawn  or  in  a 
pathway.  If  you  can  find  a  hole  about  the 
size  of  a  worm  hole,  and  open,  you  may 
conclude  it  is  a  nest  of  the  Rose-leaf  cutter 
bee.  If  you  object  to  your  Roses  being  dis¬ 
figured  you  should  have  the  nest  dug  up 
and  destroyed.  To  make  sure  it  is  a  nest 
you  can  watch  for  a  while  to  see  whether 
any  bees  enter. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

2129.  Climbers  for  Walls. 

I  am  having  a  country  cottage  built  at 
Cold  Norton,  near  Maldon,  Essex.  It 
stands  in  its  own  grounds  (160  by  90  ft.). 
Will  you  kindly  tell  me  what  climbers, 
Roses,  etc.,  would  be  most  suitable  for  walls 
and  front  of  verandah,  which  has  four  lat¬ 
tice  supports  I  want  to  cover?  Would 
Clematis  do?  It  is  heavy  clay  soil.  Would 
a  Vine  be  suitable  for  a  south  wall? 
(Novice,  Essex.) 

You  can  employ  Clematis  Jackmanni  to 
cover  the  verandah  and  a  Vine  may  be 
planted  for  the  south  wall.  In  case  the 
south  wall  may  not  be  covered,  we  mention 
some  things  suitable  for  the  various  other 
aspects  of  your  house.  Besides  the  Vine  you 
may  plant  such  Roses  as  Francois  Crousse, 
a  bright  crimson  H.T.  and  Reve  d’Or,  a 
buff-yellow  Noisette  on  the  south  wall.  On 
the  east  wall  you  may  plant  such  Roses  as 
Longworth  Rambler,  light  crimson  H.T. ; 
William  Allen  Richardson,  an  orange-yel¬ 
low  Noisette;  and  Bouquet  d’Or,  a  dark 
yellow  Tea,  and  like  an  improved  Gloire 
de  Dijon.  On  the  west  wall  you  might 
plant  such  Roses  as  Gloire  de  Dijon,  a 
salmon-yellow'  Tea ;  Longworth  Rambler 
and  Mme.  Alfred  Garriere,  white  and  yel¬ 
low  Hybrid  Noisette.  Besides  the  Clematis 
above-mentioned,  you  may  plant  Ards  Rover, 
a  dark  crimson  H.P.,  and  Felicite  et  Per- 
petue,  an  evergreen  Rose  with  creamy-white 
flowers.  The  latter  does  well  in  exposed 
positions.  In  case  you  should  not  want  to 
plant  so  many  Roses,  you  could  get  some 
or  other  of  the  following  : — Jasminum  nudi- 
florum,  or  the  new  evergreen,  J.  primulinum; 
also  the  early  or  late  Dutch  Honeysuckle. 
Climbing  plants  that  get  covered  with  red 
berries  in  autumn  and  winter  are  Cotone- 
aster  microphylla  and  Crataegus  Pyracan- 
tha. 

2130.  Propagating  Passion  Flower. 

I  have  what  I  consider  a  Passion  Flower, 
but  a  friend  of  mine  tells  me  I  am  mis¬ 
taken,  so  have  enclosed  a  leaf,  and  would 
be  obliged  if  you  would  let  me  know  if  it 
is  wrong  or  not.  Also  how  and  when  to 
take  cuttings  of  the  same.  (W.  Poynter, 
Kent.) 

Your  friend  is  mistaken-  this  tigie,  as  the 
leaf  you  sent  was  that  of  the  common  Pas¬ 
sion  Flower  (Passiflora  caerulea).  The 
plant  may  be  a  young  one,  but  in  any  case 
the  shoot  is  growing  very  strongly  from 
which  you  plucked  the  leaf,  and  it  is  ac¬ 
cordingly  much  larger  than  the  average  for 
the  common  Passion  Flower.  It  is  best 
propagated  by  taking  cuttings  in  spring  about 
6  in.  long  with  a  heel  of  the  old  wood.  In 
other  words,  you  should  wait  until  the  plant 
commences  growing  in  spring,  and  then  take 
off  the  side  shoots  when  they  have  reached 
a  length  of  6  in.  A  piece  of  the  old  wood 
is  necessary  to  prevent  the  cutting  from 
damping  until  it  has  formed  roots.  Put  the 
cuttings  singly  into  thumb  pots  and  plunge 
them  in  the  fibre  of  a  propagating  case,  or 
put  them  under  a  bell-glass.  The  tropical 
species  require  a  good  deal  of  heat,  but  if 
you  can  command  a  temperature  of  60  degs. 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  enable  the  cuttings  of 
the  common  Passion  Flower  to  root.  The 
plant  is  also  propagated  by  seeds,  which 
ripen  freely  in  a  greenhouse,  and  sometimes 
out  of  doors  in  this  country. 

2131.  Shrub  with  Daisy-like  Flowers. 

While  on  a  visit  to  a  seaside  town  in 

north  Devon  I  noticed  a  shrub  in  one  of  the 
parks  with  small  white  flowers  like  a  Dais}-. 
It  was  about  3  ft.  high,  and  a  mass  of 
bloom.  The  leaves  were  small  and  dark 
green,  but  almost  hidden  bv  the  flowers. 
Could  you  tell  me  the  name  of  it,  and  sav 
if  it  would  be  hardy  in  this  district?  Would 
I  be  able  to  get  seeds  of  it,  and  if  so,  what 
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is  the  best  time  to  sow  them?  (J.  R.  Smith, 
Gloucester.) 

The  shrub  is,  no  doubt;  the  New  Zealand 
Daisy  bush,  judging  from  your  description. 
It  flowers  abundantly,  but  we  do  not  know 
whether  it  ripens  seeds.  In  any  case,  the 
plant  is  readily  raised  from  cuttings,  and 
so  propagated  that  way.  Your  best  plan 
would  be  to  get  young  plants  from  some 
nurseryman  who  deals  in  trees  and  shrubs. 
It  is  now  fairly  common,  and  should  be 
relatively  cheap. 


VEGETABLES. 

213  2.  Runner  Beans  Not  Setting-. 

My  Scarlet  Runner  Beans  are  setting  very 
badly  this  year,  which  I  cannot  understand. 
They  are  the  same  sort  as  I  -grew  last  year, 
and  were  sown  on  a  fresh  piece  of  ground, 
but  near  a  hedge.  Would  this  have  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  it?  I  am  much  concerned 
about  it,  as  we  used  to  have  such  a  supply 
at  this  time  of  the  year.  Can  you  suggest 
any  reason  for  this  behaviour?  (T.  Jen¬ 
nings,  Somerset.)' 

If  the  Runner  Beans  are  in  any  way 
shaded  by  the  hedge,  no  doubt  that  would 
partly  account  for  the  bad  behaviour  of  the 
Beans.  It  is,  however,  the  case  that  they 
are  behaving  very  badly  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  this  year.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  season  the  cold  weather  was  against 
the  plants,  thereby  weakening  them,  but 
when  mild  or  warm  weather  came  there 
was  still  relatively  little  sunshine.  This 
would  have  a  deterring  effect  upon  bees 
which  usually  visit  Scarlet  Runners  in 
large  numbers,  .and  serve  to  disseminate  the 
pollen.  Some  people  claim  that  syringing, 
especially  in  dry  weather,  has  the  effect  of 
distributing  the  pollen.  It  could,  however, 
be  done  artificially,  though  we  think  that 
the  nature  of  the  weather  would  still  in¬ 
fluence  the  setting  of  the  Beans.  In  future 
you  should  contrive  to  sow  or  plant  all  the 
late  crops  of  Beans  in  well-exposed  sunny 
positions,  where  light  and  air  can  freely 
play  upon  all  parts  of  the  plant.  This  they 
seem  to  like.  What  we  mean  is  that 
single  rows  should  be  sown  in  different 
parts  of  the  ground,  so  that  one  row  would 
not  shade  another.  In  small  gardens  this 
question  of  light  and  air  is  to  some  extent 
determined  by  the  surroundings. 

2133-  Exhibit  Disqualified. 

On  the  occasion  of  our  show  I  staged 
Potatos,  Peas,  Cabbages,  Lettuce,  Carrots, 
and  Sage  in  a  collection  of  six  dishes  of 
vegetables,  and  was  disqualified.  I  was 
told  that  Lettuce  and  Sage  were  not  vege¬ 
tables.  Can  you  give  me  any  information 
on  this  subject,  and  say  if  these  kinds  are 
usually  considered  unsuitable  for  showing 
as  vegetables?  (Vegetable,  Northampton.) 

It  is  customary  to  regard  certain  plants 
as  vegetables,  others  as  salad  plants,  and 
others  as  herbs.  A  broad  distinction  may 
be  made,  inasmuch  as  vegetables  are  boiled 
or  cooked  in  some  other  way ;  salad  plants, 
such  as  Cucumbers,  Lettuce,  Endive,  and 
various  other  subjects,  are  eaten  raw, 
though  you  may  remember  that  Beet  is 
boiled  before  being  used  in  salad.  Certain 
vegetables  or  plants  are  regarded  as  herbs, 
and  their  character  or  designation  is  that 
they  are  used  for  flavouring  purposes.  Good 
examples  of  these  are  Sage,  Mint,  Thyme, 
Marjoram,  and  Savory.  Parsley  may  be 
regarded  as  one,  but  it  is  so  ofteyi  used 
merely  as  a  decorative  subject,  or  for  gar¬ 
nishing,  that  it  is  limited  on  exhibits  of 
vegetables  to  dressing,  and  is  not  regarded 
as  a  dish  in  a  collection  of  vegetables. 

2134.  Onions  Mildewed, 

My  Onions  have  been  badly  mildewed 
this  year,  and  the  bulbs  do  not  seem  capable 
of  coming  to  anything.  I  dusted  them  with 


sulphur,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  improve. 
Can  you  tell  me  of  anything  which  is  likely 
to  stop  it?  Do  you  think  the  bulbs  will 
come  to  anything  this  year?  (Wm.  Ander¬ 
son,  Cumberland.) 

The  mildew  of  Onion  is  a  very  trouble¬ 
some  pest,  and  is  due  to  a  fungus  named 
Peronospora  Schleidenii.  The  most  efficient 
remedy,  perhaps,  is  to  syringe  them  with 
water,  so  as  to  damp  them,  and  then  dust 
the  plants  all  over  with  a  mixture  of  two 
parts  of  lime  to  one  of  sulphur.  By  this 
time  the  disease  may  have  spread  to  most 
of  your  plants,  but  if  they  have  partly 
escaped,  you  could  lift  and  burn  the  worst 
of  them,  and  then  treat  the  others  as  recom¬ 
mended.  Another  year,  if  you  should 
happen  to  get  a  return  of  the  disease,  you 
should  keep  your  eye  upon  them  at  the  very 
commencement,  so  that  you  can  apply  the 
above  remedy  with  the  object  of  preventing 
the  spread  of  the  disease.  Of  course,  all 
the  plants  should  be  dusted  with  the  mix¬ 
ture,  sc>  as  to  prevent  the  spores  from  at¬ 
tacking  healthy  plants. 

2135.  Vine  to  Fruit  in  Small  Pot. 

Some  years  ago  I  read  an  account  of  the 
method  of  growing  a  single  shoot  of  a  Vine 
in  a  small  pot,  but  I  cannot  now  lay  my 
hands  on  the  information,  and  should  be 
much  obliged  if  you  would  describe  how 
it  is  done  in  an  early  issue  of  The  Garden¬ 
ing  World.  (L.  Simpson,  Oxon.) 

To  succeed  with  this  you  should  begin 
in  the  spring,  before  the  leaves  have  ex¬ 
panded  on  the  young  shoot,  or  at  least  be¬ 
fore  they  are  very  far  advanced.  Put  the 
shoot  through  the  opening  at  the  bottom  of 
the  pot  and  fix  up  the  latter  to  some  sup¬ 
port.  After  the  shoot  has  acquired  some 
strength,  or  become  woody,  you  should  cut 
a  notch  just  inside  the  pot  to  encourage  the 
development  of  roots.  Then  fill  up  the  pot 
with  a  light  compost  and  keep  this  compost 
watered.  All  the  while  the  shoot  will  be 
developing  berries,  and  when  these  have 
about  reached  the  ripened  stage  you  may 
check  the  growth  of  the  shoot  below  the  pot 
by  partly  cutting  it  through.  This  will  en¬ 
courage  the  roots  to  develop  more  rapidly. 
Then  when  you  require  the  Vine  indoors 
you  can  separate  it  from  the  parent  plant, 
and  you  will  thus  have  a  dwarf  Vine  with 
one  or  two  bunches  of  fruit  on  it. 


'  MISCELLANEOUS. 

2136.  Book  on  Market  Gardening. 

I  am  starting  market  gardening.  Would 
you  let  me  know  what  book  on  the  subject 
would  be  most  helpful  to  me?  Thanking 
you  in  advance.  (F.  A.  Graham,  Lancs.) 

We  do  not  know  whether  you  require  in¬ 
formation  on  cultural  matters,  but  that 
could  be  had  from  books  not  strictly  de¬ 
voted  to  market  gardening.  A  book,  how¬ 
ever,  that  will  furnish  you  with  much  use¬ 
ful  information  on  topics  which  market 
gardeners  require  to  know  well  is  “  The 
Book  of  Market  Gardening,”  by  R.  Lewis 
Castle,  sold  by  Mr.  John  Lane,  The  Bodley 
Head,  London,  price  2s.  6d.,  with  postage 
extra. 

2137.  Frame  with  Calico  Light. 

Would  a  frame  with  dressed  calico  light 
be  sufficient  protection  for  Carnations  and 
Pansies  during  winter?  (Whitto,  Surrey.) 

We  presume  this  would  allow  a  certain 
amount  of  light  to  pass  through,  and  if  so, 
it  would  be  suitable  for  covering  Carnations 
and  Pansies  in  frames  during  winter,  but 
chiefly  during  times  of  heavy  rain  and  when 
snow  is  falling  or  severe  frost  threatening. 
At  all  other  times  the  lights  could  be  taken 
right  off  with  advantage  to  the  plants.  Thev 
would  then  suffer  less  than  they  would  if 
kept  entirely  under  dressed  calico  all  the 
time.  The  material  used  as  a  substitute  for 
glass  lights  is  named  “Eureka”  transparent 
water  pap«r.  .  s] 


2138.  Slug  Trap. 

Will  you  kindly  give  such  information,  as 
you  can  about  a  slug  trap  which,  I  believe, 
was  described  in  your  issue  of  July  20th, 
p.  484.  (J.  Henry  Griffith,  Birmingham.) 

The  trap  in  question  mentioned  by  our 
correspondent  simply  consists  of  the  peel  of 
orange.  His  plan  was  to  cut  the  peel  cross¬ 
wise  so  as  to  make  four  pieces  of  it.  He 
then  dipped  this  into  water  and  laid  the 
pieces  about  in  places  infested  by  slugs. 
The  slugs  come  in  greater  or  less  numbers 
from  different  points  to  eat  this  orange  peel, 
and  by  inspecting  the  traps  in  the  moming 
you  can  gather  up  the  slugs  and  have  them 
destroyed.  Many  amateur  gardeners  em¬ 
ploy  this  method  of  catching  slugs  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  country.  You  may  re¬ 
gard  it  simply  as  a  bait  which  attracts  them, 
and  thus  localises  them  so  that  you  can 
readily  collect  them.  No  doubt  the  smell 
has  some  effect  in  drawing  them  to  the  bait 
and  away  from  the  plants  you  wish  to  pro¬ 
tect. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Wm.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate  Nur¬ 
series,  London,  N. — Hyacinths,  Tulips, 
etc.  ;  also  Border,  Tree  and  Malmaison  Car¬ 
nations,  Pinks,  Cloves,  etc.  ;  Grand  New 
Spiraeas  for  early  Forcing ;  Incarvillea 
Grandiflora ;  New  Rhubarb ;  Special  Offer 
of  Eiremurus ;  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison 
Layers ;  and  List  of  Strawberries. 

John  Peed  and  Son,  Roupell  Park  Nur¬ 
series,  West  Norwood,  London,  S.E. — Peeds’ 
Bulbs. 

Stewart  and  Co.,  6,  Melbourne  Place, 
-Edinburgh. — Bulb  Catalogue. 

Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading.— Sutton’s 
Bulbs  for  1907. 

Dickson, 'Brown  and  Tait,  Corporation 
Street,  Manchester.— Bulbs. 

Robert  Sydenham,  Tenby  Street,  Birming¬ 
ham. — Mr.  Robert  Sydenham’s  Unique  Bulb 
List. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS. 

(Irish  Reader)  1,  Lilium  elegans ;  2, 

Lilium  candidum  (we  give  this  name 
with  doubt,  as  the  flower  was  reduced  to 
pulp.  You  should  have  packed  the  flowers 
with  a  little  moss  to  prevent  them  rolling 
about);  3,  Sidalcea  Candida. — (W.  W., 

Somerset)  The  greenhouse  shrub  is  the  Max 
Flower  (Hoya  carnosa) ;  we  do  not  recognise 
the  tuberous  Begonia.  It  may  only  be  a 
seedling  without  a  name,  and  there  are 
thousands  of  them. — (Murd’ieston)  1,  Poten- 
tilla  fruticosa ;  2,  ICerria  japonica  flore 
pleno;  3,  Mitraria  coccinea ;  4,  Deutzia 
crenata  flore  pleno  extus  purpureo ;  5,  Sam- 
bucus  nigra  variegata ;  6,  Diervilla  florida1 
variegata. — (C.  Read)  1,  Lilium  parda- 
linum  ;  2,  Lysimachia  Nummularia  aurea ; 
3,  Geranium  pretense ;  4,  Sedum  spurium 
splendens  ;  5,  Veronica  longifolia  ; '  6,  An 
chusa  italica. — (D.  S.  C.)  1,  Lonicera  sem- 
pervirens ;  2,  Pelargonium  denticulata ;  3, 
Nepeta  Glechoma  variegata ;  4,  Mimulu? 
glutinosus  ;  5,  Mimulus  Harrisoni. — (D.  and, 
Co.)  Gilda  micrantha,  also  named  Leptosi- 
phon  roseus  and  L.r.  aureus;  both  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  box. — (Curious)  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  lacustre. 

- - 

Sweet  Pea  Silas  Cole. 

In  this  we  have  a  Countess  Spencer 
form  of  rather  unique  colour.  The  stan¬ 
dards  are  maroon,  and  the  spreading, 
wings  have  a  similar  colour  on  the  back, 
while  the  face  is  much  paler.  Mr.  Silas 
Cole,  Althorp  Park  Gardens,  exhibited  it 
at  the  National  Sweet  Pea  Society  on 
Tulv  16th,  and  received  an  award  of  merit 
for  it. 
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Horticultural  Societies’ 
Diary 


of  Forthcoming  Events. 
Abbreviations  used. 


— Association 
ira. — Amateurs 
3hy. — Chrysanthemum 
;.m. — Committee  meeting 
[Jott.— Cottage  or  Oottagers 
D. — District 


H.— Horticultural 
M.I.— Mutual  Improve¬ 

ment 

m.m. — Monthly  meeting 
S. — Society 

w.m. — Weekly  meeting 


Gardening  or  gardener  ,rTTTO 

Thus  The  Templeton  G.  Am.  and  Cott.  M.I.H.S. 
iardeners,  Amateurs’  and  Cottagers’  Mutual  Improve- 
nent  Horticultural  Society. 


AUGUST. 

26th. — Horsforth  G.M.I.S.  (w.m.). 

128th. — Harrietsham  G.S.  (m.m/. 

20th.— Border  H.S.  (Show  at  Coldstream, 
N.B.);  Stirling  H.S.  (Show  2 
days) ;  South  Shields  FI.  and  H.S. 
(m.m.) ;  Lee,  Blackheath,  Lewis¬ 
ham  and  West  Kent  H.S.  (m.m.); 
Southampton  R.H.S.  (m.m.). 
jist. — Hawick  H.S.  (Show:  Leeds  Pax¬ 
ton  S.  (w.m.);  Benfieldside  and  D. 
Sweet  Pea  S.  (m.m.). 

- +*  > - 

The  Windsor  and  Eton  Rose  and  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society. 

Two  new  cups  have  been  presented  to 
this  society  for  competition  at  ne|xt  years 
show,  to  replace  those  won  outright  this 
year. 


\n  Original  Competition. 

In  connection  with  Lochgelly  s  Flower 
Show  several  extraneous  competitions 
vere  held,  for  some  of  which  the  Show 
Committee  must  be  awarded  the  palm  for 
Driginality.  One  item  on  the  catalogue 
reads  thus: — “Four  heaviest  twelve  hens 
eggs" — and  following  it  is  the  footnote — 
■The  above  articles  must  be  competitor's 
own  production !  ” 

_ 

Seven  Kings  and  Goodmayes  Horticultural 
Society. 

The  first  annual  show  of  this  society 
was  held  on  Saturday,  July  27th,  in  the 
Seven  Kings  Park,  and  was  a  great  suc¬ 
cess.  It  was  opened  by  Sir  John  Bethell, 
ALP..  and  between  two  and  three  thou¬ 
sand  persons  visited  the  exhibition. 
Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant,  John  K.  King  and 
Sons.  David  Russell,  Leonard  Brown. 
Mr.  J.  Hummerston,  and  James  Riding — 
who  officiated  with  Mr.  Melville  as  one  of 
the  judges — represented  the  professional 
nurserymen  with  very  fine  exhibits. 
Messrs.  Breadmore  also  sent  a  small  col¬ 
lection  of  their  latest  introductions  in 
Sweet  Peas.  The  Rev.  J.  H.  P-ember- 
jton.  ever  ready  to  assist  amateurs,  staged 
a  fine  collection  of  decorative  and  exhibi¬ 
tion  Roses,  the  latter  being  greatly  ad¬ 
mired.  A  group  of  stove  plants  by  C.  A. 
Painter,  Esc;.,  Aldborough  Hall,  aMd  ar¬ 
ranged  by  the  head  gardener,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Wright,  attracted  great  attention.  A 
iclass  for  Cacti  was  well  filled,  but  the 
keenest  competition  was  in  the  Sweet  Pea 
[classes  The  entries  totalled  275.  such  a 
number  for  the  first  year  of  a  society  be¬ 
ing  very  promising.  The  judges  passed 
a  very  favourable  comment  upon  the 
quality  of  the  members’  exhibits  gener¬ 
ally.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  pre¬ 
sident,  Robert  Stroud,  Esq.,  has  presented 
a  Challenge  Qup  to  the  members  of  this 
!  society  for  six  Roses  grown  in  the  district. 


Reading  Gardeners’  Association  at  Welbeck 
Abbey. 

On  July  17th  the  largest  and  most  suc¬ 
cessful  outing  of  gardeners  ever  under¬ 
taken  by  a  gardeners'  association  was  car¬ 
ried  out  by  the  members  of  the  Reading 
Gardeners'  Association  to  the  number  of 
203.  All  of  these  journeyed  by  rail  to 
the  grounds  of  Welbeck  Abbey,  where 
the  members  were  met  by  Mr.  James  Gib¬ 
son,  the  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Port¬ 
land,  and  who  acted  on  behalf  of  the 
Duke,  treating  the  gardeners  as  the 
Duke's  guests.  All  this  was  carried  out 
at  small  cost  to  the  gardeners  owing  to 
the  liberality  of  Air.  Leonard  G.  Sutton, 
the  President  of  the  Association,  and  to 
the  generosity  and  hospitality  of  the  Duke 
of  Portland.  All  the  preliminary  ar¬ 
rangements  and  the  carrying  out  of  them 
fell  on  the  shoulders  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Cox, 
the  honorary  secretary  of  the  Association, 
who  carried  out  his  duties  admirably,  the 
party  being  taken  to  Welbeck  and  back 
in  the  day  without  a  hitch.  Several  fine 
photographs  of  this  outing  appeared  in 
the  Reading  Standard,  for  July  27th. 


Shrewsbury  Great  Floral  Fete. 

The  outstanding  event  of  the  week  in 
the  horticultural  world  is  the  huge  show 
held  at  Shrewsbury  and  organised  by  the 
Shropshire  Horticultural  Society.  The 
clever  hon.  secretaries  of  this  society, 
Messr-.  H.  W.  Adnitt  and  W.  W.  Xaun- 
ton.  have  just  issued  a  tastefully  got-up 
and  profusely  illustrated  souvenir  of  this 
important  prpvincial  event  which  this 
year  celebrates  its  thirty-second  anniver¬ 
sary.  Some  80,000  visitors  are  brought 
into  the  town  each  year  by  the  railway 
companies,  attracted  not  only  by  the 
splendid  horticultural  displays  provided 
but  by  the  balloon  ascents,  horse  leaping 
competitions,  fireworks,  etc.,  and  music 
by  crack  military  bands.  The  society 
offer  annually  for  competition  about 
,£1.200  in  hard  cash,  besides  a  50-guinea 
challenge  cup  for  champion  Grapes,  sil¬ 
ver  cups,  and  gold,  silver  and  bronze 
medals.  During  its  32  years’  existence 
this  wonderfully  successful  show  and  fete 
has  vielded  the  large  sum  of  £99,436  10s., 
and  from  the  profits  the  society  have  given 
over  Zjq.ooo  to  various  institutions  and  to¬ 
wards  improvements  in  the  town.  Every¬ 
one  who  can  visit  this  remarkable  floral 
fete  on  the  21st  and  22nd  inst.  should 
certainlv  make  an  effort  to  do  so. 


The  Prevention  of  Infectious  Diseases. 

A  pamphlet  on  this  subject  has  been 
written  by  Mr.  William  Berry,  F.R.C.S.I., 
Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Gounty 
Borough  of  Wigan,  it  really  consists  of 
lectures  on  the  subject  which  he  delivered 
to  teachers.  This  deals  with  a  great 
variety  of  contagious  and  infectious  dis¬ 
eases  and  how  to  deal  with  the  same.  In 
speaking  of  susceptibility  to  infection  he 
says  that  this  may  be  natural,  acquired 
or  artificial.  There  are,  however,  others 
who  enjoy  immunity  and  this  is  not  only 
confined  to  the  human  frame,  but  is  also 
possessed  by  certain  plants  upon  which 
experiments  were  made  in  the  Jodrell 
Laboratory,  Kew,  by  Air.  E.  S  Salmon. 
The  pamphlet  runs  "to  64  pp.  and  may  be 
had  of  Alessrs.  John  W right  and  Co., 
Bristol,  for  6d. 


Fine  Display  of  Gooseberries. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  exhibits  at 
the  fortnightly  show  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,-  held  on  August  6th,  at 
their  hall,  was  a  collection  of  Gooseberries 
shown  by  Alessrs.  James  A'eitch  and  Sons, 
Limited.  They  were  so  unusually  good 
that  they  won  the  society's  gold  medal — • 
the  highest  award  possible.  There  were 
over  a  hundred  varieties  of  Gooseberries, 
both  cut  and  growing,  and  in  the  opinion 
of  experts  it  was  the  best  collection  ever 
seen  in  the  hall.  The  fruit  ranged  in 
size  from  the  Leveller"  specimens,  which 
were  quite  as  big  as  large  plums,  to  the 
‘■’Ironmonger”  and  “Hedgehog"  varieties 
— berries  of  the  ordinary  size.  Some  of 
the  fruit  was  shown  growing  on  gridiron 
shapes  in  large  pots,  the  three  biggest 
being  “Telegraph,”  “Lord  Derby,”  and 
“  Alarlborough.” 

This  Insurance  is  not  confined  to  Railway 
Train  Accidents  only,  but  against  all 
Passenger  Vehicle  Accidents. 

FREE  INSURANCE.  £100. 

The  CASUALTY  Insubmnce  Company, 
Limited,  will  pay  to  the  legal  representative 
of  any  man  or  woman  (railway  servants  on 
duty  excepted)  who  shall  happen  to  meet  with 
his  or  her  death  by  an  accident  to  a  train  or 
to  a  public  vehicle,  licenced  for  passenger 
service,  in  which  he  or  she  was  riding  as  an 
ordinary  passenger  in  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  on  the  following  conditions:  — 

1.  That  at  the  time  of  the  accident  the 
passenger  in  question  bad  upon  him  or  her 
person  this  Insurance  Coupon  or  the  paper  in 
which  it  is,  with  his,  or  her,  usual  signature 
written  in  the  space  provided  at  the  foot. 

2.  This  paper  may  be  left  at  his,  or  her, 
place  of  abode,  so  long  as  the  Coupon  is 
signed. 

3.  That  notice  of  the  aocident  be  given  to 
the  Company  guaranteeing  this  insurance 
within  seven  days  of  its  occurrence. 

4.  That  death  result  within  one  month 
from  the  date  of  the  accident. 

5.  That  no  person  can  claim  in  respect  of 
more  than  one  of  these  Coupons. 

6.  The  insurance  will  hold  good  from  6  a  m. 
of  the  morning  of  publication  to  6  a.m.  on 
the  day  of  the  following  publication. 

Signed . 

Address . . 

. - . r>.- . 

The  due  fulfilment  of  this  insurance  is 
guaranteed  by 

The  Casualty  Insurance  Company,  Ltd., 

123,  PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  8.Wi, 

To  whom  till  aorumanicatioDi  should  be  made, 
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Sta  Cottar  S  a?  deu. 

The  Cottage  Garden  shows  a  face 
Of  heartsease  and  of  herb -of -grace. 

Such  Sunday  cleanness  and  so  bright, 

In  lavender  and  pink  and  white. 

With  little  beds  in  formal  box, 

And  rows  of  stocks  and  hollyhocks, 
Clove-gillyflowers  and  sops-in-wine, 

And  jessamine  and  eglantine. 

Now  where  the  lilies  bowed  their  heads, 
Like  angel-folk  in  the  ^garden -beds, 

Now  in  the  equinoctial  weather 
The  China  asters  press  together. 

Never  was  such  a  damask  seen 
On  gown  cf  Empress  or  of  Queen  ; 

Never  was  silk  or  taffety 
So  finely  pranked  to  take  the  eye. 

Pink,  purple,  white,  in  serried  masses, 
That  give  no  hint  of  leaves  or  grasses ; 
The  China  asters  ope  like  suns 
Their  cheerful  constellations. 

The  rose,  the  rose’s  hues  are  dull, 

No  snapdragon  is  beautiful, 

Beside  the  China  aster’s  grace, 

Who  shows  a  new-washed  morning  face. 

As  though  a  peaccck  changed  his  hues 
To  rose  and  purple,  whites  and  blues, 
The  Cottage  Garden  spreads  a  train 
Of  colours  from  the  rainbow  ta’en. 

The  Cottage  Garden  shows  a  flare 
Of  splendour  to  the  evening  star ; 

A  country  girl  so  fresh,  so  fair, 

She  makes  Court  ladies  dull  by  her. 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


A  Matter  of  Importance. 

In  too  many  cases  it  happens  that  seeds, 
say,  of  useful  hardy  perennials,  are  sown, 
and  duly  appear  in  the  boxes,  pots,  or 
seed  pans  in  which  they  were  placed. 
But,  because  they  are  not  needed  for  the 
decorative  display  of  the  current  year 
they  do  not  receive  anything  like  the  sedu¬ 
lous  care  and  attention  that  were  bestowed 
upon  the  half-hardy  annuals  that  were 
sown  under  similar  conditions  earlier  in 
the  year.  Only  the  other  day  I  was  struck 
with  this  fact.  There  stood  a  bo'x  of  Wall¬ 
flower  seedlings  overcrowded,  starved,  and 
stunted.  These  plants  were  expected  to 
make  a  good  display  in  the  spring — and 
this  they  will  not,  and  cannot  do.  All 
amateurs  should  realise  the  fact  that  it  is 
essential  to  grow  forward  their  plants  with 
as  little  check  as  possible.  The  seedling 
stage  is  a  critical  one  in  the  life  of  a 
plant ;  neglect  it  then,  and  it  will  never 
make  up  what  it  loses.  These  seedlings 
have  been  carefully  transplanted  to  an 
open  border,  that  is  to  say,  as  many  of 
them  as  would  be  needed,  and  the  rest 
thrown  away.  And  this  applies,  of 
course,  to  many  things  beside  the  above- 
mentioned  Wallflowers.  At  the  present 
time  many  of  the  greenhouse  seedlings — 
Cinerarias  and  others — will  be  needing 
care.  These  should  be  potted  off  singly, 
just  as  soon  as  it  is  necessary.  It  is  not 
a  usual  process,  but  I  must  confess  that 
the  best  batch  of  Cinerarias  I  ever  reared 
spent  three  or  four  months  of  their  exis¬ 
tence  in  a  cool  north  border  out-of-doors, 
and  when  the  time  came  to  pot  them  up 
for  the  greenhouse  the  beautiful  violet 
tint  on  the  underside  of  the  leaves  was 
vivid  almost  beyond  description. 

Kalanchoe  Flammea. 

It  is  always  interesting  to  grow  a  few 
of  the  more  uncommon  plants  in  the 
greenhouse,  and  it  seems  to  ine  there  is 
something  especially  fascinating  about 
such  plants  that  have  a  succulent  and 
fleshy  foliage,  a  specimen  or  two  of  Kalan¬ 
choe  has  always  a  delightfully  pleasing 
effect  among  foliage  of  other  charac¬ 
ter.  I  have  found  it  one  of  the 
easiest  plants  to  grow  from  seed, 
seed,  by  the  way  that  was  sent  me 
by  an  enthusiastic  amateur  gardener  and 
reader  of  THE  GARDENING  WORLD.  The 
seed  is  very  small,  and  germinates 
quickly,  and"  should  be  sown  in  a  light 
sandy  compost.  It  is  necessary  to  water 
the  young  seedlings  carefully  so  as  not 
to  wash  them  out  of  the  soil.  The  plants 
should  be  kept  fairly  dry  in  winter,  and 
not  exposed  to  frost.  The  flower  is  a  bril¬ 
liant  red  in  colour. 


Heliotropes. 

I  often  think  we  do  not  treat  our  Helio¬ 
tropes  in  a  manner  to  get  from  them  half 
the  beauty  and  profusion  of  blossom  of 
which  they  are  capable.  I  am  not  think¬ 
ing  of  them  now  as  bedding  plants,  but  as 
subjects  for  the  greenhouse.  Too  often 
we  know  them  only  as  ordinary  pot  plants, 
but,  see  them  as  climbers  in  a  greenhouse, 
or  left  to  cover  an  otherwise  unused  top 
shelf,  as  I  saw  one  a  short  while  ago.  It 
was  planted  in  a  tub,  and  had  made  its 
way  to  the  top  of  the  greenhouse,  then,  in 
untrained  and  beautiful  wild  profusion,  it 
ran  along  the  top  shelf  and  was  a  perfect 
mass  of  hundreds  of  fragrant  flowers.  So 
far  as  named  varieties  go  Lord  Roberts, 
Perfection,  and  Reine  des  V  iolets  are 
charming.  Perfection  needs  especial 
mention  on  account  of  its  deep  rich 
colouring.  There  was  something  in  the 
wild  growth  of  this  beautiful  plant  that 
recalled  the  luxuriance  and  profuseness  of 
Heliotropes  growing  in  southern  Europe, 
so  well  I  remember  a  great  cascade  many 
feet  in  height  covered  with  blossom  in  the 
south  of  Spain,  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  I  must  be  forgiven  for  mentioning  the 
beauty  of  this  untrained  specimen  in  so 
neat  and  orderly  a  place  as  an  English 
greenhouse. 

Ficus  repens. 

Sometimes  quite  unimportant  plants 
have  especial  value  because  they  fill  some 
particular  use  and  need.  Under  this  cate¬ 
gory  I  always  place  Ficus  repens.  It 
hangs  over  the  side  of  the  pot  in  charm¬ 
ing  fashion,  and  is  capital  to  associate 
with  Ferns  and  other  moisture-loving  sub¬ 
jects,  as  it  needs  quite  a  minimum  of  sun¬ 
shine.  Sometimes,  in  halls,  vestibules, 
and  other  positions- one  is  glad  to  have 
plants  that  can  withstand  unfavourable 
conditions  of  light  and  air,  etc.,  and 
Ficus  repens  is  capital  for  such  positions, 
so  long  as  it  never  is  allowed  to  suffer 
for  want  of  water.  One  of  its  great 
charms  is  the  intensity  of  the  green  of  its 
foliage.  Another  use  to  which  it  may  be 
put  is  to  train  it  to  a  damp  conservatory 
wall,  where  it  would  seem  to  have  the 
same  beneficial  effect  as  Ivy  in  extracting 
the  moisture  and  keeping  the  position  in 
a  drier  and  healthier  condition.  I  grew 
this  plant  last  winter  in  a  cold  house 
where  the  thermometer  registered  six  or 
seven  degrees  of  frost  night  after  nighty 
and  it  suffered  no  sort  of  check  or  injury. 
Saxifraga  sarmentosa. 

Another  plant  that  need  not  be  despised 
because  known  to  all  is  Saxifraga  sarmen- 
tosa.  There  is  now-a-days  a  more  striking 
variety  in  S.  sarmentosa  tricolor  superba. 
This,  too,  is  delightful  to  intermix  with 
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Ferns.  But,  good  as  is  this  new  variety, 
I  find  I  cannot  do  without  the  old.  It  is 
not  so  generally  known  as  it  deserves  to 
be,  that  this  old  S.  sarmentosa  is  hardy 
enough  to  grow  out  of  doors  without  pro¬ 
tection  in  the  winter  in  the  rock  garden. 
In  using  it  as  a  pot  plant  I  should  like  to 
say  that  it  well  deserves  generous,  and 
even  rich,  cultivation.  Then  will  the 
sturdy  flower  spikes  rear  themselves  to 
well  over  a  foot,  yes,  and  remain  in  their 
beauty  for  weeks. 

F.  Norfolk. 
- - 

Chrysanthemums 


For 

Decorative 

Purposes. 

To  those  who  require  a  large  quantity 
of  blooms  and  are  not  particular  as  to 
size  of  individual  bloom,  the  decorative 
Chrysanthemum  comes  in  very  useful. 
Cuttings  should  be  inserted  in  December 
in  a  compost  of  equal  parts  light  loam 
and  leaf  mould,  with  a  dash  of  silver 
sand.  If  they  are  put  in  three  in  a  2  inch 
pot  and  placed  in  a  house  where  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  55  degrees  or  thereabouts  is 
maintained  they  will  soon  make  root. 

As  soon  as  they  are  rooted  they  may 
be  put  in  a  house  with  a  lower  tempera¬ 
ture  as  near  the  glass  as  possible.  When 
the  pots  become  full  of  roots  repot  the 
plants  into  4  in.  pots  in  a  rather  rougher 
compost,  consisting  of  three  parts  fibrous 
loam,  one  part  leaf  soil,  one  part  well- 
rotted  manure,  and  a  sprinkling  of  bone 
meal  and  wood  ashes.  If  kept  close  for 
a  day  or  two  the  plants  will  soon  make 
fresh  roots  into  the  new  soil,  when  plenty 
of  air  may  then  be  given  them.  Pinching 
the  plants  will  have  to  be  attended  to  if 
bushy  specimens  are  wanted.  As  soon  as 
the  4  in.  pots  are  full  of  roots  they  will 
have  to  be  potted  into  6  in.  pots  in  the 
same  sort  of  compost  as  before  with  the 
addition  of  a  6  in.  potful  of  any  good 
fertiliser  to  a  barrowload  of  soil.  About 
the  middle  of  March  the  plants  can  be  put 
out  in  cold  frames.  Stopping  the  plants 
will  have  to  be  regularly  attended  to,  and 
after  each  stopping  the  plants  should  be 
kept  on  the  dry  side,  and  they  will  soon 
break  out  into  growth. 

The  final  potting  should  be  about  the 
end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June  in  a 
good  compost  consisting  of  4  parts  fibrous 
loam,  1  part  leaf  soil,  1  part  dried  cow 
manure  passed  through  a  5  inch  sieve,  a 
good  sprinkling  of  wood  ashes,  bone  meal, 
and  a  6  in.  potful  of  manure  to  every 
barrowload  of  compost.  The  plants  must 
be  firmly  potted  and  staked,  either  giving 
each  shoot  a  stake  or  making  one  stake 
support  two  or  three  shoots.  It  all  de¬ 
pends  on  the  size  of  plant  that  one  intends 
to  grow  what  size  of  pot  the  plant  is 
put  in,  but  q  inch  pots  will  be  found  most 
useful  for  fairly  large  specimens.  The 
stopping  of  the  plants  should  go  on  until 
the  middle  of  June.  Attention  to  water¬ 
ing,  staking,  tying,  and  feeding  must  be 
given  to  get  good  plants.  If  good  sized 
individual  blooms  are  required,  disbud¬ 
ding  will  have  to  be  resorted  to,  rubbing 
off  all  the  smaller  buds  that  are  formed 
round  the  termination  of  the  shoots. 


All  the  plants  will  have  to  be  housed 
about  the  end  of  September,  and  a  sharp 
look  out  for  greenfly  kept.  Fumigate 
if  it  makes  its  appearance.  Keep  all 
dead  leaves  picked  off  the  plants  and  give 
frequent  waterings  with  weak  manure 
water  until  the  blooms  are  half  expanded, 
when  it  will  have  to  be  discontinued.  On 
damp  days  a  little  heat  should  be  kept 
on  the  pipes  to  keep  the  blooms  from 
damping. 

Kaffir. 

- - 

Trees  and  Temperature. 

Mr.  Alfred  Gaut,  F.R.H.S.,  one  of  the 
instructors  in  practical  horticulture  at  the 
University  of  Leeds,  says  both  atmo¬ 
spheric  and  soil  temperatures  have  been 
raised  when  trees  in  quantity  have  been 
planted  in  places  which  were  previously 
exposed. 

No  Plants  Admitted. 

According  to  a  recent  dispatch  received 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  the  importation  of 
all  plants  of  whatever  origin  into  Tur¬ 
key  'is  strictly  prohibited  with  a  view  to 
prevent  the  introduction  of  phylloxera. 


-  G.  W.  - 

Prize  Competitions. 


CENERAL  CONDITIONS.—  Competitors  must 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular 
paid  contributors  to  THE  GARDENING 
WORLD  or  other  gardening  journals  are  de¬ 
barred  from  entering,  but  occasional  con¬ 
tributors  may  compete.  The  name  aDd  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  competitor  must  appear  on  each 
article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right 
to  reproduce, in  any  way*,  any  artiole  or  photo¬ 
graph  sent  for  competition.  The  conditions 
applying  to  each  competition  should  be  care¬ 
fully  read. 

WEEKLY 

PRIZES. 

A  PRIZE  OFTEN  SHILLINGS  will  be  given 
for  the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  para¬ 
graph  or  article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but 
value  rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in 
making  •Le  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Com¬ 
petition,”  and  post  not  later  than  the  Monday 
follr  wing  date  of  issue.  Entries  received  later 
thin  Tuesday  (first  post)  will  be  left  over  until 
t)  ie  following  week. 

Two  prizes  of  2s.  6d.  will  be  awarded  each 
week  for  the  two  best  letters,  not  exceeding 
150  words,  on  any  interesting  gardening  sub- 
jeot. 


RESULTS  OF 
LAST  WEEK’S 
COMPETITIONS. 

Some  of  the  best  papers  in  this  competition 
are  too  long,  and  we  desire  readers  to  keep 
within  a  column. 

The  prize  in  the  Readers*  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “  O.U.”  for  the  article  on  “  Hardy 
Edgings  for  Summer  Bedding,”  page  556. 

In  the  Prize  Letter  Competition  a  prize 
was  awarded  to  “Joseph  Floyd”  for  the 
article  on  “  How  to  Remove  Greenfly*’;  and 
another  to  “  F.W.B.  ”  for  the  article  on  “  Four 
Excellent  Hybrid  Tea  Roses  for  Town  Gar¬ 
dens,”  page  558. 


Hanging  = 

=  =  Baskets 

And  What  to  Grow  in  Them. 


No  stove,  greenhouse,  or  conservatory 
seems  to  be  complete  without  a  few  hang¬ 
ing  baskets  hung  here  and  there.  I  will 
mention  a  few  plants  that  I  have  found 
very  useful  for  baskets.  Goniophlebium 
subauriculatum,  if  well  grown,  makes  a 
very  pretty  basket  for  a  stove.  It  requires 
when  in  full  growth  copious  supplies  of 
water  with  an  occasional  watering  with 
liquid  manure  from  the  cowyard  well 
diluted.  It  must  be  heavily  shaded,  and 
should  be  placed  in  a  place  in  the  stove 
where  there  is  very  little  traffic  or  its 
fronds  may  get  broken  by  people  passing. 
When  well  grown  the  fronds  measure 
from  five  to  nine  feet  long. 

Asparagus  Sprengeri,  another  plant 
that  makes  a  charming  basket,  is  so  well 
known  that  I  will  merely  mention  it.  It 
can  be  either  grown  in  stove  or  green¬ 
house. 

Ivy-leaved  Geraniums  are  indispen¬ 
sable.  An  old  plant  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  basket  with  three  or  four  young 
plants  round  the  edge  will  very  soon 
cover  the  whole  basket  if  a  little  warmth 
is  given  them  to  make  a  start. 

Gloxinias  in  baskets  are  very  pretty, 
and  if  the  following  method  is  employed 
any  extra  trouble  will  be  amply  repaid. 
Start  the  tubers  in  January  or  Febru¬ 
ary  in  boxes  in  a  compost  of  leaf  mould, 
loam  and  sand,  in  a  temperature  of 
55  deg.  As  soon  as  they  have  made  a 
fair  growth  plant  them  in  the  baskets. 
The  baskets  must  be  first  lined  with 
moss,  and  then  filled  with  a  compost  of 
loam,  leaf  mould  and  sand.  Next  choose 
five  plants  of  about  equal  growth.  Put 
one  at  the  top  of  the  basket,  the  other 
four  at  equal  distances  round  the  sides 
of  the  basket.  The  wires  will  have  to  be 
cut  or  pressed  aside  to  allow  the  tuber 
to  be  got  through  the  moss  and  into  the 
soil.  If  plenty  of  shade,  air,  and  water, 
with  a  watering  with  well  diluted  cow 
manure  occasionally,  be  given  them,  a 
very  pretty  basket  will  soon  be  made. 

Achimenes,  especially  the  small  scarlet 
one  called  Dazzle,  make  very  pretty 
hanging  baskets.  They  are  easily  grown, 
and  if  given  the  same  treatment  as 
Gloxinias,  and  introducing  the  small 
bulbs  round  the  sides  of  the  basket  so 
that  the  vrhole  basket  will  be  well  clothed 
with  foliage  and  flowers,  they  will  amply 
repay  all  trouble  expended  on  them. 

Campanula  isophylla  must  not  be  for¬ 
gotten.  Tt  is  easily  propagated  by  cut¬ 
tings,  and  easily  grown.  There  is  both  a 
white  and  a  blue  variety.  A  little 
warmth  should  be  given  them  until  they 
are  established  in  their  baskets.  After¬ 
wards  cool  treatment  suits  them  admir¬ 
ably.  There  are  hosts  of  other  subjects 
that  are  suitable  for  baskets,  but  among 
the  foregoing  ones  will  be  found  a  few  of 
the  best. 

Kaffir. 
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=  Bulbs  - 


For  the  Rockery. 


Many  dwarf  bulbs  not  only  look  well, 
but  thrive  well  on  the  rockery.  The 
Winter  Aconite  (Eranthis  cilicica),  which 
blooms  as  early  as  the  first  Snowdrops, 
has  a  very  pleasing  appearance  if  planted 
in  large  clumps  on  the  rockery.  Nothing 
more  cheerful  can  be  imagined  in  the  way 
of  early  flowers  than  the  beautiful  little 
Squills  (Scilla  sibirica),  and  even  more 
choice  are  the  Chionodoxas  (Glory  of  the 
Snow).  Plant  in  sheltered  corners  of  the 
rockery,  and  the  eye  will  be  gladdened  in 
early  spring  by  their  lovely  shades  of 
blue.  The  best  varieties  of  Chionodoxa 
are  Luciliae,  sardensis  and  gigantea. 

A  few  patches  of  Crocuses  and  the  small 
dwarf  Daffodils  are  also  very  pretty,  and 
help  to  brighten  up  the  rockery  in  the 
early  part  of  the  season.  Another  bulb¬ 
ous  plant  that  should  not  be  forgotten  is 
the  Dogstooth  Violet  (Erythronium). 
They  may  be  had  in  various  shades  of 
pink,  and  also  white.  The  beautiful- 
marbled  foliage  is  also  very  effective.  A 
few  patches  of  Snowdrops  must  not  be 
omitted,  nor  should  the  beautiful  Sisyrm- 
chium  be  missed.  The  purple  form  of  this 
(Satin  Flower)  is  very  free  blooming,  but 
the  white  is  rather  shy  in  this  respect, 
although  bulbs  can  be  used  with  excellent 
effect  on  the  rockery.  I  do  not  advise  too 
extensive  planting  of  these  flowers,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  the  foliage  in  every 
case  dies  down  early,  and  leaves  a  long 
season  of  bareness,  if  large  numbers  are 
employed.  Plant  these  bulbs,  then,  spar¬ 
ingly/but  in  positions  where  they  can  be 
easily  seen.  The  bulbs  named  are  fairly 
cheap,  and  when  once  planted  do  not  re- 
quire  renewal  for  years,  and  each  succeed- 
ing  season  they  become  more  effective. 

In  large  rockeries  it  is  good  practice  to 
include  a  few  tall  growing  plants.  These 
give  a  very  graceful  appearance  to  an 
otherwise  rather  flat  and  stiff  arrange¬ 
ment.  I  was  greatly  struck  a  short  time 
ago  on  visiting  a  garden  where  alpme 
plants  were  a  hobby  to  find  dotted  about 
the  extensive  rock  garden  isolated  plants 
of  tall  and  graceful  growth,  such  as  the 
better  varieties  of  Michaelmas  Daisies, 
Phloxes,  etc.  This  had  a  most  pleasing 
effect,  and,  the  plants  being  judiciously 
used,  caused  no  damage  to  the  dwarfer 
plants.  Good  plants  for  this  purpose,  be¬ 
sides  those  named,  would  be  Linum 
perenne,  Geum  coccineum  fl.  pi.,  Gypso- 
phila  paniculata,  Campanula  persici- 
folia,  and  Cistus  Florentinus.  Many 
others  could  be  named  as  suitable,  and 
evervone  can  select  to  suit  his  own  taste. 

F.  Haigh. 

- -4-  ►+ — - 


The  Largest  Greenhouse. 

The  largest  plant  greenhouse  in  the 
world  is  the  Winter  Garden  or  Temperate 
House  at  Kew,  which  is  628  feet  long, 
164  feet  wide,  and  60  feet  high.  It  was 
designed  by  Decimus  Burton,  the  first 
portion  being  built  in  i860,  and  the  last 
in  1899,  the  cost  of  the  whole  being  about 
^60,000. 


Corydalis  tomentosa. 

[. Maclaren  and  Sons. 


A  Dwarf  Fumitory. 

(Corydalis  tomentosa.) 


About  four  years  ago-the  above  fumi¬ 
tory  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  this 
country,  and  proved  to  be  a  new  one.  \\  e 
have  seen  it  on  several  occasions  since 
then,  and  some  plants  of  it  may  always  be 
seen  on  the  rockery  at  Kew.  It  has  been 
flowering  there  for  some  time  past,  hav¬ 
ing'  stood  out  the  winter.  Under  these 
condition  it  is  dwarfer  and  not  quite  so 
vigorous  as  when  it  flowered  in  a  pot  in 
an  unheated  house.  It,  nevertheless, 
seems  perfectly  hardy  in  the  south  of 
England,  and  would,  no  doubt,  do  well 
in  all  the  drier  and  warmer  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  on  the  west  coast  within  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  sea  where  the  temperature 
is  rendered  mild  and  equable  on  account 
of  the  vicinity  of  deep  water.  The  leaves 
are  twice  divided,  only  a  few  inches  m 
length,  hugging  the  ground  closely,  and 
of  an  interesting  silvery  grey  colour. 
This  hue  is  due  to  the  presence  of  short 
white  hairs,  with  which  the  leaves  are 
densely  clothed.  From  the  crown  rise  a 
number  of  racemes  of  yellow  flowers. 

Such  a  plant  as  the  above  would  be 
unsuitable  for  planting  in  herbaceous 
borders,  or  even  in  the  narrow  borders  of 
a  villa  garden,  as  the  ’;ny  plant  would 
be  likely  to  get  overgrown  with  vegeta¬ 
tion  or  splashed  with  sand.  It  would 
make  a  pet  plant,  however,  for  those  who 
are  fond  of  alpines ;  and  besides  planting 
it  on  a  suitable  position  on  the  rockery 


where  the  roots  would  be  relatively  dry 
in  winter  the  owner  could  also  grow  it  in 
pots  in  a  cold  frame,  cool  conservatory, 
or  greenhouse,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Those  who  delight  in  this  class  of 
plants  could  not  do  better  than  build  a 
house  for  the  accommodation  of  hardy 
plants  and  those  that  require  a  little  pro¬ 
tection  during  the  period  of  blooming, 
especially  in  the  early  period  of  the  year. 
By  having  a  house  just  sufficiently  high 
to"  walk  inside  it  comfortably,  plants  of 
this  character  could  be  closely  inspected 
and  enjoyed  at  any  time,  whatever  the 
nature  of  the  weather  might  be.  No  fire 
heat  would  be  necessary.  A  house  of  this 
character  could  scarcely  be  more  expen¬ 
sive  than  an  equivalent  number  of  frames, 
and  the  enjoyment  would  be  so  much 
greater,  as  no  stooping  would  be  neces- 
"sarv  to  examine  the  plants,  while  notes 
could  be  made  or  descriptions  taken,  or 
the  plants  otherwise  studied.  Such  a 
place  could  not  only  be  made  highly  in¬ 
teresting,  but  also  attractive  and  engag¬ 
ing  on  account  of  the  great  variety  of 
beautiful  subjects  located  there. 

- - 

According  to  statistics  compiled  by  an 
American  tobacco  merchant  6,500,000 
acres  of  ground  are  now  required  to  grow 
the  world’s  tobacco  crop. 
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PRIZE  LETTER  COMPETITION. 


Readers  are  invited  to  contribute  to  this 
column  short  letters  discussing  any  gar¬ 
dening  subject. 

Letters  should  not  exceed  ijo  words  each 


in  length,  and  must  be  written  on  one 
side  of  the  paper  only. 

T wo  Prizes  of  2S.  6d.  each  will  be 
awarded  each  week  for  the  two  Letters' 
which  the  Editor  considers  to  be  the  best. 


Rose  Cuttings. 

A  novel  method  of  striking  a  Rose  cut¬ 
ting,  either  in  the  cool  house  or  the 
garden,  is  to  slide  a  5  in.  pot  down  the 
shoot  selected,  then  half  sever  the  stem 
below  a  joint.  Let  this  joint  be  half  way 
up  the  pot,  afterwards  filling  the  pot  with 
sandy  soil,  with  crocks  for  drainage  at 
the  bottom.  Always  choose  a  well- 
ripened  shoot;  one  that  has  flowered  will 
do.  The  pot  should  be  staked  so  that  it 
cannot  move  about,  or  the  cutting  cannot 
form  roots.  The  soil  in  the  pot  should 
be  kept  moist  by  watering,  never  allowing 
it  to  become  too  dry.  When  the  cutting 
has  taken  root  it  should  be  cut  off  alto¬ 
gether  and  potted  up,  using  turfy  loam 
and  a  little  leaf  mould.  Gloire  de  Dijon, 
Marechal  Neil,  and  most  climbers  pro¬ 
pagate  very  well  by  this  method. 

Joseph  Floyd. 

Westhoughton. 


Canker  on  Apple  Trees. 

The  primary  cause  of  this  is,  undoubt¬ 
edly,  a  deficiency  in  the  soil  of  those 
constituents  which  are  absolutely  essen¬ 
tial  to  maintain  the  trees  in  perfect 
health.  Their  ash  contains  nearly  30  per 
cent,  of  soda,  and  15  of  potash.  If  the  soil 
is  deficient  in  these  it  should  be  liberally 
dressed  in  late  autumn  and  early  spring 
with  the  following  mixture  :  — 10  lbs.  each 
nitrate  of  potash  and  superphosphate, 
5  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda,  2  lbs.  sulphate  of 
iron,  and  4  lbs.  sulphate  of  lime.  It 
should  be  applied  as  a  top-dressing  at  the 
rate  of  8  oz.  to  the  square  yard.  Five 
years  ago  80  trees,  badly  cankered,  and 
intended  to  be  grubbed  up,  were,  and 
have  since  been  treated  as  above.  They 
were  effectually  cured,  are  now  in  perfect 
health,  and  bear  yearly  abundant  crops. 

Pomona. 

Gloucester. 


Slugs  and  Celery. 

Some  of  your  readers  may  be  puzzling 
their  brains  to  know  how  to  keep  slugs 
and  other  pests  away  from  their  Celery, 
as  it  is  quite  earthing-up  time  with  the 
earlier  rows.  The  best  thing  I  can  find, 
and  I  have  made  several  experiments,  is 
to  tie  brown  paper  round  the  plant  and 
then  put  about  a  tablespoonful  of  freshly 
slaked  lime  on  the  top  and  shake  the 
plant  well  so  that  it  falls  down  well  in 
between  all  the  leaves  and  kills  all  the 
slugs  that  may  happen  to  be  overlooked. 
Afterwards  give  a  good  sprinkling  up  and 
down  both  sides  of  the  rows  outside  the 
paper.  I  have  tried  this  plan  for  several 
years,  and  have  always  found  the  Celery 
beautifully  clear  and  crisp,  and  free  from 
all  the  pests  that  the  plant  is  subject  to. 

B.  Mitson. 

Port  Talbot. 


Cactus-flowered  Geraniums. 

Among  greenhouse  Geraniums  this  is  a 
new  race,  and  quite  a  novelty.  The 
flowers  imitate  the  Cactus  Dahlia  on  a 
miniature  scale.  The  petals  of  the 
flowers  are  cut  up  quite  narrow,  and  are 
all  generally  twisted.  I  have  them  in 
their  young  state,  and  they  appear  to  be 
rooted  easily,  requiring  the  same  treat¬ 
ment  that  is  applied  to  the  ordinary 
Geranium.  They  are  very  free  flowering, 
and  their  light  graceful  appearance  com¬ 
mend  them  for  small  glasses.  Being  so 
very  different  from  other  flowers,  the 
Cactus  Geranium  commands  attention, 
and  is  sure  to  be  grown  by  many  who  like 
new  things  in  the  greenhouse.  There  are 
a  dozen  varieties,  covering  a  good  selec¬ 
tion  of  colour,  such  as  Snow  Queen,  Rose 
Queen,  Salmon  Queen,  and  Scarlet  King. 

A.  V.  M. 

Wishaw. 


Ringing  and  Notching. 

These  methods  are  employed  for  re¬ 
novating  old  plants,  such  as  Crotons, 
Dracaenas,  India-rubber  plants,  etc.  A 
Dracaena  stem,  long  and  barren,  is  un¬ 
sightly.  If  the  top  is  taken  off  and  treated 
as  a  cutting  this  means  to  sacrifice  its 
lower  leaves,  but  by  ringing  we  save  these 
beautiful  leaves.  Take  oul  a  ring  of. bark 
half  an  inch  wide  all  round  the  stem  im¬ 
mediately  below  the  lower  leaves  and 
place  round  this  some  damp  moss  and 
sharp  sand  milxed  together.  Tie  this 
tightly  around  the  open  cut,  and  keep 
moist  by  syringing.  Roots  will  soon  be 
formed,  when  the  stem  may  be  severed 
and  potted  up,  when  it  will  make  a  nice 
bushy  plant.  To  notch  is  to  half  sever 
the  stem,  taking  out  a  piece  of  it,  and 
treating  in  the  same  manner  as  in  ring¬ 
ing.  The  old  plant  should  be  grown  on 
for  the  shoots  that  will  grow. 

Joseph  Floyd. 

Westhoughton. 


Aspidistras  as  Stove  Plants. 

Having  had  a  good  experience  in  grow¬ 
ing  Aspidistras,  I  should  like  to  give 
readers  of  the  “G.W.  ”  a  few  simple 
hints,  the  result  of  an  experiment  I  tried, 
which  proved  a  great  success.  Aspidis¬ 
tras  as  a  rule  do  not  require  a  strong 
heat,  as  an  intermediate  house  is  gener¬ 
ally  considered  best  for  their  culture.  In 
August  of  last  year  I  re-potted  a  number 
of  plants,  which  had  become  entirely  pot- 
bound ;  afterwards  I  transferred  them  to 
the  stove  house,  where  they  have  remained 
until  the  present  time,  "and  I  am  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  results,  the  variegation  being 
perfect.  The  temperature  was  main¬ 
tained  at  75  deg.  throughout.  The  plants 
will  be  an  adornment  to  our  conservatory 
during  the  coming  spring  and  summer 
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months.  The  compost  I  use  for  potting 
is  as  follows :  One  part  fibrous  loam, 
some  good  sharp  river  sand,  mortar  rubble’ 
with  plenty  of  brick  broken  up  very  small’ 
a  little  fine  charcoal,  and  some  wood 
ash.  Turn  over  these  ingredients  several 
times  to  thoroughly  mix  them.  Water 
must  be  given  abundantly,  and  when  well 
established  they  should  be  fed  with  weak 
soot  water  to  obtain  a  fine  dark  green 
foliage.  Those  who  are  desirous  of  try¬ 
ing  this  method  will  undoubtedly  obtain 
good  results. 

J.  Nibbs. 

Henley-on-Thames. 


Vallota  purpurea  (Scarborough  Lily). 

The  Vallota  is  a  native  of  South  Africa, 
and  is  not  unlike  the  Hippeastrum  in  bulb 
and  leaf,  but  they  should  never  be 
allowed  to  become  perfectly  dry.  The 
bulbs  should  be  potted  firmly  in  a  mixture 
of  two  parts  of  good  fibrous  loam,  one 
part  leaf  mould,  a  little  cow  manure,  and 
sand,  in  well  drained  pots.  Repotting  is 
best  done  in  the  autumn.  At  the  same 
time  the  small  bulbs  should  be  separated 
from  the  large  ones  for  increasing  the 
stock.  It  is  not  necessary  to  repot  them 
every  year,  once  in  three  or  four  years 
being  sufficient,  in  fact,  they  delight  in 
being  pot-bound.  Give  an  abundance  of 
water  during  active  growth  with  frequent 
waterings  of  some  kind  of  liquid  manure. 
They  should  be  kept  in  a  greenhouse 
until  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  then 
put  out  in  a  sunny  position  on  a  bed  of 
ashes,  and  there  allowed  to  remain  until 
their  flowering  spikes  appear  in  August. 
They  can  be  flowered  in  the  spring  by 
placing  them  in  gentle  heat  during  the 
winter.  There  are  four  so-called  varie¬ 
ties  of  V.  purpurea  named  major,  minor, 
magmfica,  and  eximia. 

H.  Gates. 

- - 


Tradescantias. 


Commonly  known  under  the  name  of 
bpiderwort,  they  have  long  been  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  our  gardens,  both  under  glass 
and  in  the  open  border.  J.  Tradescant 
was  a  gardener  to  Charles  I.,  after  whom 
it  was  named.  The  varieties  that  are  1 
grown  under  glass  are  very  useful  in 
small  pots  to  hang  down  from  side  stages 
and  grow  rampant  in  the  plant  stove  if 
left  to  themselves  long.  There  is  a 
white,  also  a  blue  variety  that  thrives  out 
of  doors,  but  none  are  very  showy,  and 
are  not  of  much  service  for  cutting  pur¬ 
poses.  T.  virginica  alba  is  probably  by 
far  the  best.  The  long  flowing  foliage 
adds  appearance  to  the  spike  of  flower 
when  cut.  They  do  not  require  any 
special  treatment,  doing  well  in  the  her¬ 
baceous  border  if  not  crowded  out  by 
taller  competitors,  which  often  is  the  case 
m  these  mixed  herbaceous  borders.  Do 
not  cut  them  down  too  severely  after  pass¬ 
ing  out  of  flower,  then  a  second  show  will 
be  had  towards  the  end  of  summer. 
The  spikes  need  some  kind  of  support,  as 
they  are  rather  heavy  when  the  heads  of 
flower  are  formed. 


Bicton,  Devon. 


J.  Mayne. 
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pun?igating  Plar?t  Houses' 


How  to  Find  the  Cubic  Measurement. 


Summer  Pruning: 

Its  Advantages. 


The  advantages  of  summer  pruning  are 
n  ay  one  being  that  if  it  is  properly  per- 
f  med,  there  is  little  or  no  need  for  win- 

t>  pruning.  ,  . 

Another  advantage  is  that  the  embryo 
fit  buds  are  more  firmly  and  plentifully 
s  .  and  yet  another  that  the  operation 
anits  more  sunshine  and  light  to  the 
f  its,  therefore  assisting  them  to  ripen 
e  lier.  The  surplus  sap  not  required  for 
t;  shoots  removed  thus  goes  to  benefit 
t  fruit  and  tree.  Summer  pruning,  as 
r  ny  know,  consists  of  pinching  off  all 
t .  side  shoots  to  about  the  fifth  leaf, 
fl  shortening  the  leaders  not  required 
sne  one  or  two  buds,  although  in  a 
ung  growing  tree  these  should  not  be 
t,  severely  dealt  with,  but  should  have 
t:  ends  taken  off  at  about  the  first  bud. 
'.us  on  every  young  tree  a  good  leader 
c )Uld  be  left  hardly  pruned,  as  the  ex- 
i  me  end  merely  pinched  off  will  stop 
■npant  growth,  and  embryo  encouraged, 
rich  on  nearly  all  trees  form  at  the  base, 
; d  not  along  the  entire  branch.  If  sum- 
i:r  pruning  was  more  practised,  there 
'uld  be  fewer  cases  of  unhealthy,  weak 
hit-producing  trees. 

Experimenter. 

- - 


Erica  cinerea. 


Amongst  hardy  plants  the  many  varie- 
ts  of  Heaths  hold  a  foremost  place; 
lether  planted  in  groups  or  as  single 
ants  on  the  turf  they  are  most  orna- 

mtal.  T 

During  the  month  of  May  I  saw  eight 
nine  large  masses  of  a  reddish  purple 
ad  under  this  name  growing  as  single 
ecimens  on  a  slope  of  one  of  the  lawns 
Cricket  St.  Thomas.  [We  doubt  the 
rrectness  of  the  name. — Ed.]  These 

:re  8  or  10  ft.  wide,  with  a  height  of 
>out  6  ft.,  with  a  grass  space  of  from 
to  15  ft.  between  them.  At  this  time 
ey  were  a  mass  of  bloom  all  over. 

Some  few  days  previously  I  saw  this 
id  the  white  form  in  splendid  flower, 
anding  as  single  bushes  at  Bicton.  The 
tter  was  a  young  and  vigorous  plant 
to  8  ft..  Nothing  could  be  more  lovely. 
When  looking  on  these  I  could  not  help 
inking  how  much  our  gardens  suffered 
irough  not  being  more  freely  planted 
ith  such  things,  and  when  com- 
ared  wdth  common  '  shrubs  the  cost 
1  keeping  is  nothing  compared  to 
lese  latter.  These  Heaths  need  no- 
ling  when  first  going  out  of  bloom 
ut  a  regulating  or  removing  of  any 
orn  out  branches.  Should  they  become 
fin  (if  in  good  health)  they  bear  cutting 
jver  to  7  or  8  in.  high.  Another  recom- 
lendation  to  them  is  that  their  foliage 
loks  well  at  any  time  on  the  grass,  and 
le  free  growing  kinds  thrive  when 
lanted  in  a  free  sandy  loam  or  any  free 
>il.  Where  a  collection  of  cinerea  is 
Town  the  blooming  season  extends  over  a 
mg  time. 

CON. 


From  early  spring  throughout  the  sum¬ 
mer  aphis,  etc.,  become  extremely  trouble¬ 
some  in  glass  structures,  and  multiply 
with  alarming  rapidity  unless  held  in 
check.  The  old  method  of  cleansing 
houses  was  by  smoking  with  tobacco 
paper  or  rag.  This  has  now  practically 


Method  of  finding  cubic  contents  of  span- 
roof  house  for  fumigation  purposes.  Mea¬ 
sure  to  half  the  height  of  the  ridge  above 
the  eaves. 

passed  into  oblivion,  for  which  we,  w'ho 
had  to  perform  it,  are  extremely  thankful. 
Its  place  is  taken  by  the  new  method  of 
vaporising.  W  ith  the  present  day  contri¬ 
vances  the  difficulties  of  keeping  houses 
free  from  insects  have  been  reduced  to 
probably  the  lowest  minimum,  the  anxie¬ 
ties  experienced  in  bygone  days  are  for¬ 
gotten  in  the  simplicity  of  the  present 
method,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cleanliness 
and  rapidity  with  which  it  can  be  per¬ 
formed. 

Those  who  value  their  plants  should 
make  use  of  this  means  of  effectually  rid¬ 
ding  them  of  those  pests  which  do  them 
so  much  harm,  and  have  recourse  to 
one  or  other  of  the  patents  now  procur¬ 
able  at  so  little  cost.  All  the  vaporising 
compounds  on  the  market  are  efficacious 
and  safe,  provided  they  are  used  by  a 
person  of  ordinary  intelligence  and  the 
directions  supplied  with  each  properly 
followed. 

The  chief  point  in  regard  to  fumigating 
or  vaporising  is  ascertaining  the  cubical 
contents  of  the  houses.  This  may  be 
done  as  follows First,  measure  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  house,  then 
ascertain  the  average  height.  To  do  the 
first,  measure  the  height  of  the  apex,  then 
that  to  the  eaves,  adding  the  two  together, 
and  dividing  by  two,  the  average  height 
is  obtained.  By  multiplying  the  whole 
together,  viz.,  length  by  breadth,  by 
average  height,  the  result  denotes  the 
number  of  cubic  feet  in  the  house.  Thus 
presuming  a  house  is  40  feet  in  length, 
by  15  feet  in  breadth,  the  height  at  ape’x 
(a)  (see  illustration),  10  feet,  at  eaves  (b) 
6  feet,  added  together  equals  16  feet, 
divided  by  2  equals  8  feet,  the  average 
height  (shown  by  dotted  lines),  then 


40  feet  by  15  feet  by  8  feet  equals  4,800 
cubic  feet.  When  once  the  cubical  size 
is  ascertained  it  should  be  noted  for  future 
reference,  and  thus  save  the  necessity  of 
re-measuring. 

Fumigating  is  best  performed  in  the 
evening,  choosing  a  slightly  damp  still 
one  if  possible,  failing  which  the  floor  of 
the  house  may  be  damped  down,  taking 
care  not  to  wet  the  foliage  of  the  plants 
in  doing  so.  If  only  one  lamp  is  used  it 
should  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
house,  if  more  than  one,  then  equally 
distributed  about  the  house,  which  latter 
should  be  as  tight  fitted  as  possible,  to 
prevent  the  fumes  escaping  ere  they  have 
performed  their  work.  If  the  houses  are 
greatly'  infested  it  is  occasionally  neces¬ 
sary  to  repeat  the  operation  again  the  fol¬ 
lowing  night.  Once  a  week  or  ten  day's 
is  not  too  often  to  fumigate  houses  where 
cleanliness  from  pests  and  health  of  the 
plants  are  the  first  consideration. 

M.  D. 

- - 

Horticulture’s  Greatest  Need. 

Horticulture  is  affected  more  or  less  by 
nearly'  every  science,  and  by'  nearly  every 
art.  Every  walk  in  life  is  affected  by'  the 
horticulture  of  the  country,  and  in  turn, 
as  wre  are  able  to  take  advantage  of  the 
best  of  everything,  w7e  will  be  able  to  pros¬ 
per.  During  some  periods  our  greatest 
needs  lie  in  the  direction  of  better 
methods  for  controlling  insects.  At  other 
times,  information  on  disease  is  needed 
most  urgently.  At  one  time  v'e  were  in 
great  need  of  information  in  fertilisers. 
It  seems  to  me  that  what  we  are  now 
needing  most  of  all  is  information  that 
will  enable  us  to  put  our  crops  into  the 
hands  of  the  consumer  at  the  least  pos¬ 
sible  cost.  We  need  a  sort  of  horticul¬ 
tural  political  economy. — President  P.  H. 
Rolfs,  Florida  State  Horticultural 
Society. 


Method  of  finding  cubic  contents  of  lean- 
to  house  for  fumigation  purposes.  Measure 
to  half  the  height  of  the  roof  above  the 
eaves. 
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?0TpuUs  ■'Kawas  of  Tlaxrts. 

Under  the  name  of  “Garden  Nomen¬ 
clature  ”  is  an  article  in  the  thirty-second 
volume  of  “The  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.  ”  This  was  a  lec¬ 
ture  delivered  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Bulman, 
M.A.,  B.Sc.,  at  a  meeting  of  the  society 
in  1906.  He  reviewed  the  subject  of  gar¬ 
den  names,  showing  that,  however  fascina¬ 
ting  they  may  be  to  some  people,  their 
utility  is  very  often  imaginary,  and  apt 
to  lead  astray  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
same  name  may  be  applied  to  so  many 
different  plants,  either  slightly  altered  or 
not  at  all. 

He  mentions  the  case  of  confusion  be¬ 
tween  Philadelphus  and  Syringa,  both 
names  applying  in  the  one  case  as  a 
botanical  name,  and  the  other  as  a 
popular  name.  The  common  Cherry 
Laurel  is  another  instance,  and  which  is 
often  named  Laurel,  whereas  the  plant 
entitled  to  that  name  is  the  Sweet  Bay 
(Laurus  nobilis).  The  Jerusalem  Arti¬ 
choke  is  merely  a  corruption  of  the 
Italian  Girasole "  Articocco,  which  means 
the  Sunflower  Artichoke,  and  comes  from 
North  America,  not  Jerusalem.  The 
False  Acacia,  or  Robinia,  is  usually 
named  simply  Acacia,  although  very  di¬ 
verse  from  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  that 
name.  Another  familiar  instance  is  the 
confusion  between  Geranium  and  Pelar¬ 
gonium,  although  the  uninitiated  may 
scarcely  regard  them  as  even  related  if 
the  two  were  placed  side  by  side.  The  word 
Lily  has  also  been  applied  to  all  sorts  of 
things  belonging  to  very  diverse  orders. 
The  Forget-Me-Not  has  been  applied  to 
various  plants,  and  only  recently  has  it 
been  so  widely  given  to  Myosotis. 


On  August  2nd  we  made  a  journey  to 
The  Warren,  Hayes,  Kent,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  inspecting  the  celebrated  collec¬ 
tion  of  Carnations  and  Picotees  which 
are  not  only  grown  but  have  been  raised 
through  the  indefatigable  labours  of  Mar¬ 
tin  R.  Smith,  Esq.,  during  the  last 
sixteen  or  eighteen  years.  He  is  not  the 
oldest  of  living  Carnation  growers,  but 
he  has  certainly  been  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  raiser  of  these  popular,  old- 
fashioned,  yet  modern  flowers.  When 
he.  commenced,  show  Carnations  and  Pico¬ 
tees,  occasionally  some  yellow  ground 


short  years  these  varieties  were  destii  1 
to  disappear,  as  few  growers  were  able  ■> 
prolong  their  existence  for  many  yeai 
Mr.  Smith,  however,  has  been  rema  - 
ably  successful  in  the  production  f 
plants  of  strong  and  vigorous  const;  - 
tion,  and  though  the  flowers  had  t 
reached  the  perfection  and  refinement  - 
joyed  by  the  white  ground  Picotees  r 
upwards  of  a  century,  yet  their  const;  - 
tion  was  such  that  many  growers  co  1 
undertake  their  cultivation  with  f  air jh- 
pects  of  success.  For  some  years  p; , 
however,  varieties  have  been  brought  i  1 


Yellow  Ground  Pieotee  Lady  Gascoigne. 
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varieties,  the  old  Malmaison,  with  a  few 
self  coloured  and  bedding  Carnations 
practically  constituted  all  of  the  Carna¬ 
tions  grown.  As  is  well  known,  the  show 
Carnation  and  white  ground  Pieotee  had 
been  worn  out  in  constitution  owing  to 
the  system  that  was  practised  in  raising 
them. 

Mr.  Smith  proceeded  on  fresh  lines 
with  the  object  of  improving  the  race, 
and  for  some  time  was  chiefly  notable  for 
the  self  coloured  border  Carnations,  yel¬ 
low  ground  Picotees,  and  fancy  yellow 
grounds  which  he  raised.  For  some 
years  previously  several  enthusiastic  cul¬ 
tivators  had  been  trying  to  evolve  a  race 
of  yellow  ground  Picotees,  but  their  suc¬ 
cess  was  very  limited  indeed,  and  in  a  few 


existence  having  all  the  refinement  of  e 
old  florists'  Pieotee,  but  with  the  desi  i 
yellow  ground  colour.  Although  on  In 
few  of  these  refined  yellow  ground  Pi  - 
tees  are  in  commerce,  yet  we  presui' 
that  even  finer  ones  will  yet  follow  in 
year  or  two  as  they. now  exist  in  the  c- 
lection  at  The  Warren. 

Mr.  Smith  may  also  be  said  to  he? 
evolved  a  race  of  fancy  yellow  groui 
Carnations  at  the  same  time  as  the  Pi  - 
tees.  He  has  gone  further,  however,  ap 
evolved  a  race  of  Malmaison  Carnatic? 
simply  by  getting  pollen  from  Souvejr 
de  la  Malmaison.  This  latter  and  js 
sports  are  the  true  Malmaisons,  It 
neither  of  them  produce  any  seed.  Te 
border  seifs,  or  a  very  large  proportn 
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of  them  in  cultivation,  have  also  been 
raised  by  Mr.  Smith.  About  four  years 
ago  he  "tried  his  experienced  hand  with 
the  object  of  raising  flakes  and  bizarres 
similar  to  the  old  florists’  flower,  but  pos¬ 
sessing  vigorous  constitution,  and  in  this 
he  has  also  been  remarkably  successful. 
He  is  still  as  enthusiastic  as  ever,  and  we 
believe  he  has  still  other  strains  or  races 
in  his  eye  and  which  he  intends  to  im¬ 
prove. 

Some  Choice  Picotees. 

Arriving  at  the  gardens  we  proceeded 
in  quest  of  the  gardener,  Mr.  Charles 
Blick,  who  is  quite  as  enthusiastic  as  his 
master  in  the  cultivation  of  these  choice 
flowers,  and  indeed  it  is  necessary  for  em¬ 
ployer  and  employed  to  go  hand  in  hand 
in  "'his  matter.  "  Mr.  Blick  obligingly 
took  us  through  the  houses  in  which  the 
best  plants  were  grown  in  pots,  and 
showed  us  one  house  filled  entirely  with 
last  year's  seedlings,  representing  the 
greatest  advancement  which  has  been 
made.  The  crossing  of  the  flowers  and 
the  raising  of  the  seedlings  are,  of  course, 
conducted  under  glass,  but  the  first  year 
all  the  seedlings  are  bloomed  in  the  open 
ground.  On  the  occasion  of  a  former 
visit  ten  thousand  seedlings  were  planted 
out,  but  this  year  that  number  has  been 
doubled. 

The  plants  under  glass  are  all  grown  in 
6  in.  or  8  in.  pots,  attesting  the  skill  of 
the  cultivator  even  with  such  vigorous 
growing  plants.  Two  or  three  layers 
may  be  put  in  each  pot,  so  that  every  pot¬ 
ful  is  worthy  of  the  space  it  occupies. 
Each  plant  carries  a  large  number  of 
flowers,  and  not  one  to  each  layer  or 
three  to  a  pot  as  in  some  of  the  old- 
fashioned  varieties.  Very  handsome  is 
Leonora,  with  its  light  rose  edging  on  a 
pale  primrose  ground.  The  petals  are 
broad  and  flat.  (See  illustration). 
Equally  choice  in  its  way  is  Lady  Gas¬ 
coigne,  having  a  light  rose  edge  on  a  rich 
yellow  ground  when  in  perfection.  This 
variety  has  had  two  First-class  Certifi¬ 
cates,  and  was  the  premier  bloom  at 
Westminster,  both  last  and  this  year. 
(See  illustration).  Very  striking  was  the 
broad  petalled  Heartsease,  having  a 
heavy  rose  edging  on  a  soft  creamy  yel¬ 
low  ground.  Mayflower  was  another 
striking  bloom  of  large  size,  with  a  heavy 
rose  edge  on  a  bright  yellow  ground. 
The  petals  are  broad  and  flat.  The 
shoots,  or  grass  as  it  is  termed,  were 
12  in.  to  16  in.  long,  and  produced  in 
plenty.  Wild  Duck  has  a  more  solid 
colour  than  Mayflower,  the  petals  being 
very  broad  and  easily  dressed  or  put  into 
position.  They  have  a  light  rose  edge  on 
a  deep  yellow  ground.  Sophie  Western 
is  a  very  refined  flower  with  a  purple  wire 
edge  on  pale  yellow.  This  edging 
strikes  the  beholder  as  remarkably  well 
defined.  A  huge  flower  is  Ace  of 
Trumps,  with  a  heavy  scarlet  edge  on  a 
bright  yellow  ground  and  broad,  flat 
petals. 

Last  Year’s  Picotees. 

We  shall  now  describe  the  very  best 
of  the  new  varieties  of  last  year,  and 
which  were  all  grown  together  in  one 
house.  Of  the  Picotees,  Flora  Mac¬ 
donald  has  broad,  smooth  petals  and  a 
rose  edge  on  a  bright  yellow  ground. 
'Santa  Cllaus  has  a  very  heavy  purple 
edging  on  clear  yellow,  broad  and 
smooth  petals.  It  was  the  premier  of  its 


| 


class  at  Westminster  and  Southampton. 
Anatis  has  a  rosy  mauve  but  light  edge 


Yellow  Ground  Ficotee  Leonora. 
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on  -a  bright  yellow  ground  and  broad 
petals.  A  light  purple  edged  Picotee  .is 


Yellow  Ground  Picotee  Antonio. 
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Jacobite,  having  well  defined  flowers  and 
a  clear  yellow  ground.  Little  Nell  is 
another  very  refined  flower,  with  a  purple 
wire  edge  on  clear  yellow  with  flat  and 
smooth  petals.  The  bloom  requires 
very  little  dressing.  Antonio  has  a  light 
rose  edge  on  bright  yellow,  and  forms  a 
very  large  full  flower  with  nearly  flat 
petals.  Some  idea  of  this  handsome  form 
should  be  acquired  by  reference  to  the 
illustration.  Agnes  has  a  heavy,  bright 
purple  edge  on  soft  yellow,  and  makes  a 
beautiful  bloom  of  smooth  flat  petals. 
Mr.  Smith’s  favourite  of  several  practi¬ 
cally  perfect  varieties  is  Baldur.  This 
has  a  wire  rose  edge  on  a  bright  yellow 
ground,  and  is,  of  course,  every  whit  as 
perfect  and  refined  as  the  best  of  the  old 
white  ground  Picotees  of  the'  florist.  The 
plant  is  more  valuable,  however,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  much  stronger  constitution. 
La  Lenora  has  a  wire  rose  edge  on  a 
solid,  clear  yellow  ground,  and  the  bloom 
is  both  large  and  full.  Mme.  Albani 
has  a  heavy,  bright  rose  edge  on  a  soft 
yellow  ground.  John  Ruskin  is  a  large 
bloom  with  a  medium  rose  edge  on  a 
bright  yellow  ground,  and  is  a  clear, 
handsome  flower.  The  old  shoots  are 
12  in.  to  15  in.  high.  purther  on  we 
came  to  another  beautifully  refined 
flower  in  Mrs.  Everard  Martin  Smith, 
which  has  a  wire,  bright  crimson  edge, 
and  well  defined  on  a  soft  yellow  ground. 
The  petals  are  broad  and  smooth.  The 
edging  of  Tom  Tug  is  heavy,  bright 
scarlet  on  clear  yellow  and  very  hand¬ 
some.  Acorn  has  a  heavy,  deep  rose 
edge  on  bright  yellow.  Another  hand¬ 
some  flower  was  John  Orth,  with  a  heavy, 
bright  scarlet  edge  on  clear  yellow.  Co- 
quetin  is  a  large  flat  flower  with  a 
medium,  brick-red  edge  on  clear  yellow, 
and  having  broad,  flat  petals,  which  does 
not  require  much  dressing. 

Mr.  Blick,  who  may  be  considered  to 
be  a  good  authority,  believes  that  Viola 
will  beat  anything  yet  in  commerce  in  the 
way  of  a  refined  Picotee.  It  has  a  wire 
edge  of  scarlet  on  clear  yellow,  broad 
and  flat  petals.  The  plant  is  a  quick 
grower,  with  short  and  sturdy  shoots. 
Queen  Eleanor  has  a  heavy  rose  edge  on 
clear  yellow,  and  the  large  and  full  flower 
is  very  telling.  As  many  as  nine  flowers 
were  open  on  the  occasion  of  our  visit  in 
one  pot.  Theresa  was  another  large 
flower,  having  a  medium  rose  edge  on 
bright  vellow.  Mrs.  Oldfield  had  a 
heavy  purple  edge  on  a  bright  yellow 
ground  without  spot,  and  the  broad  petals 
were  easily  arranged  with  the  fingers. 
A  lovely  and  conspicuous  flower  was 
Orby,  with  a  heavy  purple  edge  on  bright 
yellow,  broad  petals. 

Fancy  Carnations  of  Last  Year. 

In  the  same  house  as  the  Picotees  of 
last  vear  previously  mentioned  were  a 
splendid  lot  of  fancy  Carnations,  of  which 
we  took  descriptions  of  fifteen  of  the 
finest.  A  fancy  Carnation  may  be  de¬ 
fined  as  one  having  two  or  more  colours 
arranged  in  a  fanciful  manner  and  not 
according  to  the  rules  which  determine  a 
Picotee.  For  instance,  the  stripes,  flakes 
or  bars  run  from  the  margin  inwards  for 
unequal  lengths,  while  some  of  the 
flowers  have  suffused  colours  or  less  well 
defined  outlines  to  the  markings  and 
shadings.  All  of  them  we  noted  were 
fancy  yellow  ground  Carnations. 

Dolly  Varden  is  beautifully  streaked 


with  crimson  and  suffused  with  light 
rose.  It  is  a  splendid  form  with  good 
calyx,  and  is  a  sturdy  grower.  The  huge 
flowers  of  Deerslayer  are  mauve  and 
crimson  striped  and  shaded  on  buff- 
yellow.  Matt  Ridley  is  striped  with 
scarlet  on  mauve  and  buff-yellow  at  the 
base.  A  very  striking  flower  is  Perse¬ 
phone  of  deep  heliotrope  with  a  satiny 
lustre  and  marked  with  bright  scarlet 
bars.  It  is  the  best  of  its  class.  The 
fine  petals  of  Eugene  Stratton  are  suf¬ 
fused  rose  and  mauve  on  a  buff-orange 
ground.  On  the  other  hand,  Charles  H. 
Campbell  is  suffused  with  bright  scarlet 
on  buff-orange.  Admiral  Rous  is  suf¬ 
fused  with  crimson-scarlet  on  buff-orange, 
and  is  very  brilliant.  Watchman  is  a 
large  flower  of  soft  rose  on  buff-orange. 
The  young  shoots  are  long  and  vigorous. 

A  very  striking  flower  is  Rory  O’More, 
striped  with  burnt  sienna  and  having 
orange  and  white  stripes  along  the  centre 
on  bright  yellow.  It  is  a  new  combina¬ 
tion  of  colours.  Father  O’Flynn  is  a 


bright  crimson  suffused,  striped  and 
lined  pale  yellow,  the  crimson  being  the 
dominant  colour.  Another  striking  and 
handsome  flower  is  Samuel  Clemens, 
which  has  bold  bands  of  blackish 
maroon  and  crimson  on  a  buff-orange 
ground  (see  illustration).  The  Hawk  is 
closely  covered  with  crimson  stripes  on  a 
clear  yellow  ground.  The  flowers  are  of 
huge  size,  and  the  plant  of  splendid  con¬ 
stitution.  Linksman  is  .brighter  than  the 
Hawk,  and  we  shall  later  on  give  an 
illustration  of  this.  In  the  meantime  we 
mention  it  as  one  of  the  seedlings  of  last 
year.  Quite  a  handsome  flower  in  its  way 
is  Mohawk,  ‘  with  large  and  striking 
flowers  suffused  mauvy  rose  on  a  buff- 
yellow  ground. 


National  Dahlia  Society. 

The  most  important  horticultural  event 
during  ne!xt  month  will  be  the  great  show 
of  Dahlias  to  be  held  by  the  National 
Dahlia  Society  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
Sydenham,  on  Thursday  and  Friday, 
Sejrtember  5th  and  6th.  Last  year  was 
not  a  favourable  one  for  Dahlia  growing; 
during  July  and  August  there  was  a 
drought  in  the  south,  and  an  excess  of 
heavy  rains  in  the  north,  while  in  the 
period  just  before  the  show  unprecedented 
heat  was  experienced  all  over  the  country. 
But,  notwithstanding  these  unsatisfactory 
conditions,  the  display  held  by  the  N.D.S. 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  was  of  a  very  high 
order,  the  number  of  entries  in  the  Ama¬ 
teur  Championship  Class  for  Cactus- 
Dahlias  being  a  record  one,  and  the 
blooms  excellent  in  quality.  Mr.  H.  L. 
Brousson,  the  hon.  secretary  of  the 
Society,  writes  with  reference  to  the  forth¬ 
coming  exhibition:  “Although  it  is  a 
rather  late  Dahlia  season  owing  to  the 
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lack  of  really  hot  weather,  yet  the  Dahlias 
promise  to  be  of  unusual  quality  owing 
to  the  frequent  rain  and  the  warm  nights. 
It  is  therefore  not  unlikely  that  we  shall 
have  a  record  show  in  every  way.”  Among 
the  prizes  offered  this  year  for  competi¬ 
tion  are  the  fifteen  guinea  silver  chal¬ 
lenge  cup  for  Cactus  Dahlias  exhibited  by 
nurserymen,  the  ten  guinea  and  five 
guinea  silver  challenge  cups  for  ama¬ 
teurs,  and  a  gold  badge  presented  by 
Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  besides  numer¬ 
ous  money  prizes  and  silver  and  bronze 
medals.  A  meeting  will  be  held  at  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Hall,  Vincent 
Square,  on  October  1st,  for  the  purpose 
of  awarding  certificates  to  seedling 
Dahlias. 


The  Flower  Garden. 

September  is  upon  us.  Almost  as  soon 
;  we  have  disposed  of  our  tea  the  shades 
(  evening  approach,  the  sun  goes  down, 
someone  exclaims,  “Bless  me,  how  the 
finings  draw  in.”  As  if  it  were  anything 
<  raordinary  for  the  sunshine  to  disappear 
£>ut  6.30.  Still,  I  consider  we  have  every 
nson  to  feel  discontented.  The  amount  of 
•  lshine  this  season  has  been  all  too  small, 
;i  after  a  full  trial  of  the  month  of  Au- 
;st  I  must  say  it  has  been  little  if  any 
Iter  than  the  previous  months.  To  have 
i  continuous  series  of  gales  in  August 
■lich,  owing  to  lack  of  rain,  have  accen¬ 
ted  the  dryness,  makes  one  utterly  he  pe¬ 
ls.  Add  to  this  damp  driving  mists  and 
,.d  nights,  and  we  almost  get  a  replica  of 
tober.  Well,  well,  let  it  pass,  the  sooner 
<:  better,  but  if  we  go  on  as  we  have  and 
t  winter  in  autumn  what  may  we  expect 
len  winter  really  arrives?  So  far  as  I 
ve  read,  September,  is  not  likely  to  he  an 
?al  month,  but  still  there  is  work  to  do. 
trnations. 

Lt  is  time  to  think  about  preparing  Car- 
tion  beds.  The  layers  will,  or  should, 
rn  be  fit  for  severing.  I  don’t  say  they 
e.  Anyhow  the  ground  should  be  well 
.g  and  a  fair  dressing  of  well  rotted 
inure  given,  together  with  some  lime 
bble,  if  such  is  procurable.  Make  sure 
.5  soil  is  free  from  wireworm,  or  there 
11  be  trouble.  After  digging  well  firm 
s  soil  by  trampling.  Set  out  the  plants 
out  13  inches  apart.  I  might  add  that  I 
rch  prefer  to  winter  my  Carnations  in  pots 
frames.  Providing  air  is  given  on  all 
ssible  occasions  the  plants  do  better,  and 
irt  away  more  freely  in  the  spring, 
imp  is  the  great  enemy  of  Carnations, 
ilb  Planting'. 

I  must  put  in  another  word  about  bulbs, 
st  them  and  plant  as  soon  as  possible,  more 
irticuiarly  the  early  rooting  things,  such 
Daffodils  and  Lilium  candidum.  Crown 
iperials  are  rattling  fine  things,  and  none 
3  well  known.  The  bulbs  should  to 
anted  without  needless  delay.  Plant  in 
e  borders  or  anywhere  where  they  can 
ake  root.  They  are  not  at  all  particular, 
^p  the  hollow  side  uppermost  when 
anting. 

ise  Cuttings. 

I  have  often  referred  to  own  root  Roses, 
id  now  is  a  very  good  time  to  insert  cut- 
ags.  Procure  good,  ripe  growths  that  have 
Jwered.  The  cuttings  should  be  about 
inches  long,  and  after  trimming  off  the 
■wer  leaves,  sink  them  two-thirds  their 
agith  in  sand}’-  soil  where  they  can  remain 
ntil  next  autumn.  Very  often  cuttings  will 
pwer  the  following  summer,  but  it  is  ad- 
isable  to  stop  them,  as  it  checks  growth  a 
reat  deal.  The  Americans  are  great  on 
oses  from  cuttings,  and  the  majority  of 
te  wonderful  glass  house  blooms  which  sell 
:  such  enormous  prices  during  February 
'awards  are  produced  from  own  rooters 
aout  12  months  old.  Most  of  the  plants 
:e  thrown  out  after  flowering, 
ahlias. 

I  have  referred  to  the  difficulty  sometimes 
epenenced  in  getting  roots  of  Dahlias  pur- 
iased  the  previous  season  to  start  owing  to 
€  absence  of  growth  buds.  Those  who 


have  had  the  trouble  will  probably  have 
taken  cuttings  a  month  ago,  but  there  is 
still  a  chance  to  secure  some.  Short  sturdy 
growths  inserted  singly  in  thumbs,  and 
kept  in  a  closed  frame,  will  quickly  root, 
and  if  kept  free  from  frost  they  should 
make  small  pot  roots  for  keeping  over  the 
winter.  Dahlias  are  now  blooming  well, 
and  the  plants  should  not  be  neglected.  If 
not  well  secured,  many  of  the  growths  will 
get  torn  off  by  the  boisterous  winds. 

Violets. 

Violets  may  now  be  shifted  into  frames 
after  removing  all  runners.  Lifting  should 
be  done  carefully,  and  the  frames  kept  close 
for  a  day  or  two. 

Chrysanthemums. 

Early-flowering  Chrysanthemums  promise 
well,  and  if  respectable  weather  follows 
there  should  be  some  fine  blooms.  Disbud 
freely  if  good  flowers  are  wanted,  and  keep 
the  plants  well  secured  to  stakes. 

Gladioli. 

Gladioli  are  by  no  means  over,  and  it 
will  .be  advisable  to  give  them  attention, 
especially  if  flowers  are  wanted  for  exhibi¬ 
tion.  Moisture  is  essential,  and  liquid 
manure  will  greatly  benefit  the  corms  of 
these  that  have  flowered. 

Sweet  Peas. 

Sweet  Peas  that  have  been  well  looked 
after  will  still  be  giving  first-rate  flowers, 
but  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  the  late  flowers 
are  not  so  fine  as  last  year’s.  Keep  all  seed 
pods  cut  off,  unless  wanted  for  seed. 
Sports,  of  course,  the  enthusiast  will  save, 
but  always  endeavour  to  improve  upon  ex¬ 
isting  sorts.  Plenty  of  second-raters  are 
abroad,  which  it  will  be  utterly  useless  to 
save,  seeing  what  beautiful  things  there 
are  likely  to  be  introduced.  The  saving 
of  a  sport  is  a  queer  game.  I  saved  a  pod 
or  two  of  the  plum-coloured  sport  from 
King  Edward  VII.  last  jfear,  and'  not  a 
single  plant  is  true  this  season.  On  the 
c  \er  hand,  by  saving  seed  of  one  or  two 
badly-mixed  novelties  of  last  season  I  .have 
this  year  got  them  true. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

Alll  Strawberry  plants  should  be  set  out 
without  delay. 

Early  Apples  like  the  Gladstone  should 
be  picked  as  scon  as  fit ;  also  Pears  and 
other  fruit  that  lose  quality  rapidly. 

All  old  Raspberry  canes  should1  be  cut 
out,  together  with  weakly  growths  of  the 
current  season. 

See  that  all  fruit  trees  are  fully  supplied 
with  moisture,  especially  if  bearing 
heavily. 

Late  Plums  will  require  heavy  netting, 
to  keep  birds  off. 

Make  sure  that  no  odd  corners  are  being 
used  by  weeds  for  seeding  purposes. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Potatos. 

Potato  lifting  is  one  of  the  chief  items 
just  now.  Get  the  crops  up  as  soon  as  the 
foliage  is  going  off.  If  left  in  the  ground 
some  of  the  more  vigorous,  or  early  varie¬ 
ties  may  start  into  growth. 
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Autumn  Onions,  Spinach,  etc.,  should  be 
thinned  out  early. 

Cabbages. 

Set  out  Cabbages  as  soon  as  large  enough. 
Watering  and  feeding  will  greatly  assist 
Autumn  Cauliflowers  and  Runner  Beans. 
Keep  the  latter  picked  closely. 

Celery. 

Earth  up  Celery  that  calls  for  such  at¬ 
tention. 

Round  Beets  will  have  made  good  growth 
by  this  time.  Get  them  up  and  store,  be¬ 
fore  they  become  too  large. 

Keep  the  hoe  going  among  all  growing 
crops. 

Marrows. 

'Marrows  are  great  drinkers,  and  water  or 
liquid  manure  is  always  appreciated. 

Onions. 

Bend  over  Onions  that  are  slow  to  encour¬ 
age  ripening. 

Tomatos. 

Keep  Tomato  fruits  fully  exposed  to  sun¬ 
shine,  but  do  not  cut  away  a  lot  of  foliage. 

Scare  off  blackbirds,  which,  to  my  mind, 
become  a  worse  pest  every  year.  They  have 
actually  dragged  out  Potatos  this  season. 

Horti. 


The  Amateur’s  Greenhouse. 

Pot  Lobelias. 

A  most  excellent  plan  for  obtaining  a 
true  stock  of  Lobelias  for  bedding  out,  or 
growing  in  pots  for  greenhouse  decoration, 
is  to  keep  the  flowers  cut  off  from  a  few 
pots  all  the  summer,  and  then  divide  uip 
the  plants  about  this  time  of  the  vear.  Even 
for  bedding  out,  this  plan  is  far  prefer¬ 
able  to  lifting  plants  from  the  flower  beds, 
as  the  latter  are  more  or  less  exhausted  by 
summer  flowering.  In  splitting  up  these 
unflowered  pot  plants  now  the  plants 
should  be  knocked  out  of  the  pots  and  pulled 
into  as  many  pieces  as  are  required.  These 
pieces  may  either  be  placed  singly  in  small 
pots,  or  dibbled  in  about  2  in.  or  3  in. 
apart  in  pans  or  boxes  of  light,  sandy  com¬ 
post.  If  kept  warm  and  well  syringed 
they  soon  establish  themselves,  and  grow 
into  vigorous  specimens  for  wintering.  If 
wanted  for  greenhouse  decoration,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  plants  may  be  potted'  on  early 
in  the  }rear,  and  wil/1  soon  give  some  capi¬ 
tal  and  most  effective  edging  material. 
Tulips  and  Roman  Hyacinths  in  Boxes. 

An  excellent  way  of  growing  the  main 
batch  of  Due  Van  Thol  Tulips,  and  Roman 
Hyacinths  is  to  plant  them  thickly  together 
in  boxes ;  those  used  for  bedding  stuff  an¬ 
swer  very  well.  Such  bulbs  are  found  ex¬ 
tremely-  useful  for  supplying  cut  flowers, 
or,  better  still,  for  making  up  pots,  bowls, 
and  vases  for  decorating  the  dwelling 
rooms.  For  this  Hatter  purpose  'the  bulbs 
may  be  lifted  from  thie  boxes  just  when  their 
flower  buds  begin  to  show,  and  their  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  house  may  then  be  watched 
with  pleasure  and  in  comfort.  The  chief 
advantage  of  this  system  is  that  the  grower 
can  always  make  up  his  vases  or  pots  with 
bulbs  at  the  same  stage  of  growth,  instead 
of  having  some  coming  into  florver  and 
others  onlj'-  in  leaf,  as  happens  when  dor¬ 
mant  bulbs  are  potted  up.  The  boxes  should 
be  plunged  beneath  ashes  outdoors,  as  prac¬ 
tised  with  pots,  and  the  cultural  treatment 
does  not  differ  until  the  bulbs  are  read}T  for 
lifting  and  potting'. 

Repotting-  Ornamental  Asparagus. 

Many  plants  of  the  so-called  Asparagus 
Fern  are  lost  during  winter  by  allowing 
them  to  get  into  a  bad  state  in  summer  and 
then  neglecting  them.  If  taken  in  hand  at 
once  repotting  and  any  necessary  cultural 
operations  can  be  carried  out  in  perfect 
safety,  as  the  plants  will  have  plenty  of 
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time  to  recuperate  before  the  winter.  First 
cut  away  all  old  and  yellow  fronds,  and 
especially  those  which  show  traces  of  red 
spider  ;  where  the  Hatter  pest  has  been  preva¬ 
lent  much  good  may  be  done  by  slightly 
damping  the  foliage  with  a  syringe  and 
dusting  on  flowers  of  sulphur  immediately. 
All  sour  and  stagnant  soil  should  be  cleared 
from  the  roots,  and  if  the  latter  are  in  a 
bad  way  wash  the  roots  well  in  water  and 
out  away  decayed  portions.  Then  repot  into 
the  same  sized  pot,  using  a  compost  of 
fibrous  loam  two  parts,  decayed  and 
dried  manure  or  leaf  mould  one  part,  and 
one  part  of  very  coarse  sand  or  sweepings 
from  a  gravel  walk.  Shade  from  sun,  and 
syringe  -twice  daily,  following  this  up  with 
careful  watering. 

Wasps  and  Grapes. 

The  wet  and  cold  weather  has  driven 
wasps  indoors  in  unusual  numbers,  and 
already  they  have  commenced  to  exact  a  toll 
from  the  ripe  Black  Hamburghs  and  Fos¬ 
ters’  Seedlings.  Loose  muslin  bags,  drawn 
together  round  the  stem  of  the  bunch  -by  a 
string  at  the  top,  are  the  best  protectors,  and 
do  not  take  long  to  make,  provided  the  lady 
help  is  forthcoming.  Where  bags  are 
tabooed,  wide  mouthed  bottles  or  glass  jars 
may  be  partly  filled  with  beer  and  sugar 
and  hung  about  the  vinery.  These  will 
attract  and  destroy  many  of  the  pests. 

Chrysanthemums. 

A  useful  hint  at  this  season  is  to  water  all 
the  'Chrysanthemums  which  need,  or  are 
likely  to  need,  liquid  refreshment,  in  the 
morning.  By  watering  in  the  evening  the 
soil  remains  wet  all  night,  and  this  condi¬ 
tion  conduces  to  greenness  of  -the  wood  and 
prevents  ripening,  and  without  properly 
ripened  stems  flowers  will  be  few  and  poor 
in  quality.  Earwigs  are  a  terror  at  this 
season,  but  may  -be  easily  caught  if  hunted 
for  with  a  bicycle  lamp  at  night.  If  bamboo 
stakes  are  used-,  thrust  a  wire  skewer  from 
the  kitchen  down  the  top  of  each  one  every 
morning ;  many  earwigs  will  be  transfixed 
in  this  way. 

Potting:  Primulas. 

Chinese  Primulas  are  more  accommo¬ 
dating  in  their  demands  for  more  pot  rcom 
than  are  many  plants,  but,  all  the  same, 
their  endurance  in  this  respect  should  not 
he  tried  too  much.  -Most  of  the  plants 
should  now  be  ready  for  their  flowering 
pots,  and  I  do  not  think  these  need  be  larger 
than  the  5in.  size.  A  few  6in.  pots  are 
handy  on  occasion,  but  unless  really  strong 
plants  are  available  for  their  filling  there 
is  great  danger  of  over-watering  them  later. 
The  potting  compost  should  contain  plenty 
of  sand  and  fine,  flaky  leafmould,  and  it 
should  be  made  fairly  firm.  Keep  the 
plants  elevated  on  a  slight  mound  in  the 
middle  of  the  pot,  and  then  danger  of  rot¬ 
ting  at  the  collar  will  'be  reduced  to  a  mini¬ 
mum.  The  plants  may  remain  in  a  shady 
frame  for  the  present. 

Schizanthus  wisetonensis. 

There  is  still  time  to  sow  seeds  of  this 
most  beautiful  greenhouse  plant,  and  I 
would  strongly  ad-vise  all  readers  to  do  so. 
Very  little  heat  is  required  to  winter  the 
young  plants,  provided  care  is  exercised  in 
watering,  and  certainly  there  is  nothing  in 
the  greenhouse  that  can  compare  in  late 
spring  or  early  summer  with  a  well-grown 
specimen  of  this  Schizanthus.  Use  a  well- 
drained  pan  for  -the  seeds,  sow  thinly,  and 
prick  off  the  seedlings  before  -  they  crowd 
each  other.  It  is  permissible  to  grow  three 
plants  in  a  6in.  pot,  and-  preparations  should 
be  made  to  this  end. 

“  SuNNYSIDE.” 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

Odontoglossums. 

Importations  of  Odontoglossum  crispum 
reach  this  country  at  practically  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  as  the  numerous  advertisements 
will  testify.  There  was  a  time  when  certain 
seasons  were  considered  desirable,  but  of 
late  years  we  find  that  imported  plants  make 
equally  satisfactory  progress,  providing  they 
are  protected  from  severe  frosts  in  winter. 
If  there  is  a  season  at  which  I  would  prefer 
receiving  imported  plants  I  certainly  think 
the  present  the  best.  The  cooler  and  more 
moisture  laden  atmosphere  of  the  next  few 
weeks  enables  the  shrivelled  pseudo-bulbs  to 
regain  their  normal  state  more  readily  un¬ 
der  these  conditions,  than  is  found  to  be  the 
case  with  -plants  that  are  subjected  imme¬ 
diately  on  arrival  to  the  drying  atmosphere 
of  the  late  spring  or  summer;  also  they 
escape  the  artificial  heat  which  has  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  keep  the  desired  temperatures  of 
the  e-arlly  spring  and  winter.  Imported 
plants  must  to  some  extent  gain  their  nor¬ 
mal  plump  state  before  starting  into  growth, 
or  we  obtain  the  weak  and  sickly  breaks 
from  which  only  small  progress  is  made,  and 
it  thus  defers  the  flowering  of  the  plant  for 
at  least  a  season. 

Now  I  don’t  want  to  convey  for  a  moment 
that  anything  but  ordinary  treatment  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  assist  the  -bulbs  to  regain  their 
normal  state.  We  always  pot  up  our  plants 
immediately  they  reach  us,  and  thus  every 
plant  is  treated  according  to  its  require¬ 
ments  in  respect  to  applying  moisture  about 
the  pseudo-bulbs,  but  in  every  other  respect 
they  receive  the  same  conditions  as  do  the 


established  plants.  I  think  this  the  best 
method  for  those  who  have  only  to  deal  with 
a  small  number  of  plants.  Where  plants 
are  grown  from  the  imported  state  in  thou¬ 
sands  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
the  system  of  planting  out  in  well-drained 
beds  of  peat  and  Sphagnum  moss,  where  they 
may  remain  until  root  action  from  the  ad¬ 
vancing  growth  renders  them  in  a  suitab’e 
state  to  be  transferred  to  pots,  is  to  be 
recommended. 

Treatment  of  Plants  as  Received. 

In  the  first  place  carefully  remove  all 
dead  and  decaying  matter  from  about  the 
pseudo-bulbs.  When  this  -has  been  done 
select  pots,  just  sufficiently  large  to  contain 
the  plants  comfortably  ;  only  a  small  propor¬ 
tion  of  patting  compost  is  necessary.  The 
pots  used  should  be  clean  and  filled  to abou-t 
two-thirds  their  depth  with  drainage.  This 
may  be  either  broken  pot-sherds  or  chopped 
bracken  Fern  roots.  Where  the  latter  is 
used  care  must  be  observed  to  see  that  all 
sappy  matter  is  dried  out  of  the  roots  before 
they  are  used  as  drainage,  or  they  will  aid 
the  growth  of  fungus,  which  soon  permeates 
the  whole  of  the  potting  compost.  It  is  de¬ 
sirable  always  to  have  the  bracken  roots  in 
stock  for  a  few  months,  until  they  are  re¬ 
quired  for  use.  Where  bracken  is  used  as 
drainage  a  piece  of  crock  should  be  placed 
over  the  hole  at  the  base  ;  this  also  helps  to 
retard  the  progress  of  fungoid  attacks.  The 
potting  compost  may  consist  of  about  equal 
portions  of  fibrous  peat,  chopped  sufficiently 


small  to  suit  the  sizes  of  the  pots  used,  an 
chopped  living  Sphagnum  moss.  We  us 
some  partly  decayed  Oak  and  Beech  leav< 
intermixed  with  the  potting  compost,  bi 
some  little  knowledge  is  desirable  as  to  tb 
treatment  of  plants  where  leaves  are  ii 
eluded  in  the  compost ;  therefore  I  would  ac 
vise  amateurs  to  use  only  peat  and  mos: 
This  compost  should  -be  pressed  moderatel 
firm  about  the  plants,  but  care  should  b 
taken  to  see  that  the  living  but  perhaps  doj 
mant  eyes  rest  slightly  above  the  suxfac 
of  the  potting  compost.  When  potting  j 
completed,  water  with  rain  water,  wettin 
the  compost  through.  Stage  in  a  portion  c 
the  house  where  the  plants  may  be  shade 
from  too  much  light,  and  the  atmosphei 
should  be  kept  in  a  humid  state  about  then 
The  temperature  of  from  50  to  55  degree 
should  be  retained. 

H.  J.  Chapman. 
- - 

—  The  — 


Aphis  Brush. 


All  growers  of  Roses  are  acquaint 
with  the  pest  green  fly,  or  aphis.  W 
read  about  many  methods  of  extermina 
tion,  of  many  formulae  for  insecticides 
the  most  common  being  an  infusion  0 
quassia  chips  with  some  soft  soap  added 
and  possibly  a  trifle  of  carbolic  acid, 
have  tried  this  with  a  syringe,  and  mus 


confess  that  the  result  was  not  satisfac 
tory.  Possibly  I  did  not  persevere  suffi 
ciently.  At  all  events,  I  abandoned  th 
syringe,  and  went  round  with  a  basil 
full  of  insecticide  and  a  sash  tool  (smal 
painter’s  brush),  and  swept  each  tre- 
clean.  This  kept  down  the  intruders  fo 
a  time,  but  required  doing  at  least  twic 
a  week.  We  read  about  the  finger  am 
thumb  being  the  best  thing,  and  so  or! 
but  to  my  mind  nothing  equals  the  aphi 
brush,  an  illustration  of  which  is  give) 
herewith. 

This  consists  of  two  soft  Brushes,  ; 
little  larger  than  tooth  brushes,  mountei 
on  a  spring  handle.  The  modus  operand 
is  to  take  the  brush  and  dip  it  in  som 
tobacco  powder,  then  get  the  infectet 
part  or  shoot  of  the  Rose  tree  betweei 
the  brushes,  press  the  brushes  gently  to 
gether,  and  draw  them  upwards  to  th' 
point  of  the  shoot.  The  result  will  be  t< 
see  the  shoot  cleansed  from  the  aphi 
and  a  deposit  of  tobacco  powder  left  be 
hind.  I  have  only  about  200  Rose  trees 
but  I  find  that  going  over  them  abou 
once  a  fortnight  is  quite  sufficient  t< 
keep  them  free  from  blight.  The  tobacco 
deposit  also,  assists  in  keeping  away  ear 
wigs,  which  may  play  sad  havoc  witl 
blooms  and  buds.  Brushes  may  be  ob 
tained  from  most  nurserymen. 
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Address  :  The  Editor,  The  Gardening 
or  Id,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may 
ver  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions 
ould  be  Os  brief  as  -possible  and  written  on 
:e  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a  separate  sheet 
paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 
Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make 
e  best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to 
epar.e  and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline 
■awing  or  plan  of  their  gardens,  indicating 
e  position  of  beds  and  lawns,  the  charac¬ 


ter  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall;  posi¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  etc.  The 
north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  over¬ 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  It 
should  also  be  stated  whether  the  garden  is 
■flat  or  on  a  declivity,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  marked.  Particulars  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soil  will  also  help  us  to  give 
satisfactory  replies.  When  such  plans  are 
received  they  will  be  carefully  filed,  with 
the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and 
will  be  consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an 
enquiry  is  sent. 
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COLD  FRAMES. 

139.  Putting:  Cuttings  in  the  Ground. 

I  thank  you  for  your  reply  in  last  week’s 
ardening  World.  The  cuttings  I  want 
put  in  the  ground  under  the  frame  are 
-incipalLy  Geraniums  and  Calceolarias. 
L  P.  C.,  Middlesex.) 

You  can  make  up  a  compost  for  the  Cal- 
-olarias  consisting  of  old  potting  bench 
>il,  sifted  to  get  rid  of  the  rubbish,  and 
xmt  one  part  of  leaf  soil  to  two  of  the  loam 
id1  £  part  of  sand.  Put  this  into  the  frame 
ad  press  it  down  to  the  depth  of  4  in.  If 
is  fairly  dry  it  should  be  pressed  quite 
rm,  and  the  cuttings  will  stand  all  the 
etter  for  it.  The  cuttings  may  be  put  in 
bout  the  beginning  of  October,  and  they 
'ill  be  well  rooted  before  planting-out  time 
bout  the  beginning  of  April.  Give  them 
in.  apart  each  way,  using  quite  small  cut- 
ings.  It  is  no  advantage  to  put  them  in 
arlier,  as  they  get  too  crowded  before  they 
an  be  planted  out,  thereby  spoiling  the 
oliage.  If  they  have  only  one  crown, 
linch  them  when  they  commence  to  grow 
n  spring,  and  you  will  have  quite  bushy 
Hants  to  put  out.  The  Pelargoniums  you 
hould  put  into  boxes  or  pots,  because  you 
an  then  place  them  where  they  will  not 
>e  exposed  to  frost  in  winter.  They  may 
ive  in  a  cold  frame,  but  the  chances  are 
hat  they  would  damp  off.  If  you  dibble 
hem  into  a  colid  frame  at  the  present  time 
70U  will  have  to  pot  them  off  or  box  them 
about  the  end  of  September,  or  at  least 
when  rooted. 


ROOM  PLANTS. 

2140.  Watering  India  Rubber  Plant. 

Beatrice  would  like  to  know  how  often 
vou  should  give  the  India  Rubber  plant 
water;  also  Palm.  (Cardiff,  South  Wales.) 

There  is  no  stated  time  or  number  of 
times  to  give  either  of  these  plants  water. 
During  this  summer  they  have  required 
very  little  water  indeed,  the  reason  being 
that  the  atmosphere  is  always  damp,  and 
the  soil  in  the  pots  does  not  dtry  very 
quickly.  You  will  have  to  learn  when  the 
soil  is  getting  dry.  For  instance,  when  it 
is  black  you  may  conclude  it  is  wet  enough, 
but  when  beginning  to  get  brown,  then  the 
plant  should  have  sufficient  water  to  wet 
the  whole  ball  of  soil,  and  not  more  given 
until  it  really  wants  it.  The  difficulty  in 
watering  plants  in  rooms  is  that  they  are 
either  put  into  ornamental  pots  or  covered 
with  moss  for  the  sake  of  appearance,  and 


they  are  often  allowed  to  get  dry  for  some 
time,  during  which  the  roots  get  more  or 
less  killed  or  injured.  The  surface  of  the 
soil  should  always  be  sufficiently  exposed 
to  the  eye  to  see  its  condition.  If  brown 
or  shrinking  away  from  the  sides  of  the  pot, 
then  the  plant  certainly  requires  water. 
Ringing  the  pots  with  the  knuckles  or  any 
hard  object,  such  as  a  knife  or  key,  enables 
skilled  people  to  get  acquainted  with  the 
condition  of  the  soil ;  but  ordinary  observa¬ 
tion  also,  by  lifting  the  pot  to  feel  its 
weight,  and  by  feeling  the  soil  with  the 
finger,  will  give  an  idea  whether  it  is  damp 
or  dry. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

2141.  Old  Seeds  of  Sweet  Peas. 

This  year  I  have  had  a  splendid  show  of 
Sweet  Peas,  using  Eckford’s  best  seeds.  As 
I  only  used  half  the  quantity,  can  I  use  the 
remainder  for  next  year,  or  should  they 
be  fresh  seeds  every  season  ?  Thanking  you 
in  anticipation  for  your  answer.  (H.  P.  C., 
Middlesex.) 

No  doubt  most  of  last  year’s  seeds  would 
give  you  a  good  crop  next  year.  Sweet  Pea 
seed,  however,  is  only  of  moderate  dura¬ 
tion,  and  every  succeeding  year  the  vitality 
becomes  weaker  and  weaker,  until  at  the 
end  of  eight  years  or  so  we  find  that  they 
do  not  germinate,  although  they  have  been 
kept  under  favourable  conditions.  With 
such  a  valuable  class  of  annuals  as  Sweet 
Peas  you  should  endeavour  to  get  at  least 
some  fresh  seeds  every  year  to  avoid  risk 
of  failure.  Some  varieties  are  more  deli¬ 
cate  than  others,  especially  those  that  are 
thin  skinned  and  liable  to  burst  the  skin, 
either  while  being  dried  or  when  germinat¬ 
ing.  That  is  our  opinion,  and  you  can 
either  resolve  to  risk  it  or  get  at  least  some 
fresh  varieties  every  year  to  make  certain. 

2142.  Planting  Bulbs. 

What  method  of  planting  bulbs  should  I 
adopt  to  prevent  the  worms  eating  them? 
Last  winter  I  planted  several  Tulips,  which 
grew  and  threw  up  a  bud,  but  the  bud  did 
not  grow,  and  when  I  took  the  bulb  up 
to  find  out  the  reason  I  found  they  were 
riddled  with  holes,  which  looked  like  holes 
made  by  worms  making  their  way  through. 
The  soil  is  very  poor  indeed.  There  is  no 
nature  in  it.  It  is  just  like  rubbish.  (L. 
Bullock,  Lancs.) 

We  do  not  at  all  think  that  worms  are 
the  culprits.  We  have  often  experienced 
the  same  thing,  but  we  consider  that  slugs 


were  the  enemy  in  all  cases.  After  the 
leaves  or  stem  get  above  the  soil  the  wind 
sometimes  sways  them,  thus  making  a  hole 
around  the  stem,  and  slugs  get  down  by 
leaves  or  stem  get  above  the  soil  the  wind 
slugs  at  all,  and  we  attribute  our  success 
to  thorough  digging,  trenching,  and  keep¬ 
ing  the  ground  clear  of  weeds  at  all  times. 
When  weeds  are  allowed  to  grow,  the  slugs 
can  feed  on  them  when  other  plants  are 
unsuitable  to  their  taste.  We,  therefore, 
advise  you  to  trench  the  ground,  putting  the 
top  soil  in  the  bottom  if  the  good  soil  is  deep 
enough,  otherwise  you  will  have  to  keep 
the  best  soil  on  the  top.  This  should  be 
done  at  once,  and  the  bulbs  planted  in  the 
course  of  ten  days  or  so.  If  poor,  it  would 
clearly  be  an  advantage  to  use  manure,  put¬ 
ting  it  well  down  so  as  to  be  quite  clear 
of  the  bulbs.  Another  plan  you  could 
adopt  is  to  put  some  sand  beneath  and  over 
the  top  of  the  bulbs  at  planting  time.  This 
is  not  so  liable  to  be  moved  away  from  the 
bulbs.  The  trenching  is  one  of  the  best 
means  of  getting  rid  of  }rour  enemies. 

2143.  Carnations  of  Different  Shades. 

I  bought  some  Carnation  seed  last  year. 
This  year  they  have  bloomed,  and  I  cannot 
make  out  what  they  are,  as  they  are  not 
like  the  Carnations  I  bought.  I  have  en¬ 
closed  a  few  of  the  blooms,  all  of  different 
shades  of  pink,  and  I  have  had  from  a 
dozen  up  to  two  hundred  blooms  on  a  plant 
about  the  size  of  half-a-crown,  and  I  should 
be  pleased  if  you  let  me  know,  through 
The  Gardening’  World,  what  they  are. 
(One  in  Doubt,  East  Ham.) 

The  Carnations  you  saw  last  year  may 
have  been  good  of  their  kind,  but  it  is 
altogether  a  mistake  to  buy  seeds,  even  of 
the  same  sorts,  if  you  expect  them  to  come 
true  to  colour.  Carnations  never  do.  They 
have  been  too  much  mixed  through  long  cul¬ 
tivation.  Judging  from  the  flowers  you 
sent,  the  seed  had  not  been  gathered  from 
a  very  good  strain,  otherwise  some  of  the 
double  flowers  should  have  been  larger, 
more  double,  and  better.  As  it  is,  except 
for  cut  flowers,  we  should  not  consider  them 
worthy  of  cultivation,  seeing  that  hundreds 
of  fine  things  are  now  in  cultivation  of 
splendid  merit.  To  get  Carnations  true 
to  colour  you  should  get  plants  and  layer 
these  at  the  end  of  July  or  the  beginning 
of  August,  each  layer  being  part  of  the 
plant,  comes  true  to  the  colour  of  that. 
If  you  get  more  Carnation  seed  we  should 
advise  you  to  get  a  gocd  strain  from  some 
reliable  source,  rear  and  flower  them,  and 
then  select  the  very  best  to  be  layered  and 
propagated  in  that  way.  All  of  the  very 
fine  varieties  are,  of  course,  grown  under 
name,  and  are  increased  by  layering. 

2144.  Border  Carnations  Diseased. 

I  enclose  grass  of  border  Carnation 
which  is  diseased.  I  should  be  pleased  if  you 
would  kindly  name  the  disease,  through  The 
Gardening  World.  Also  the  cause  and 
remedy.  I  have  always  had  good  results 
with  them  other  seasons.  (Carnation 
Lover,  Cheshire.) 

The  Carnations  you  sent  us  are  attacked 
with  bacteriosis  (Bacterium  Dianthi),  a 
minute  iungus  that  destroys  the  green 
colouring  matter  in  the  leaves,  causing 
them  to  appear  spotted.  At  first  these  spots 
can  only  be  seen  by  holding  them  up  to 
the  light,  but  later  they  either  become 
whitish  or  yellowish,  and  by  and  b3re,  if 
they  are  numerous,  the  whole  leaf  gradu¬ 
ally  dies  and  dries  up.  We  consider,  how¬ 
ever,  that  they  were  punctured  early  in  the 
season  by  aphides,  and  this  allowed  the 
spores  of  the  Bacterium  to  get  inside  de¬ 
leaves.  The  latter  may  be  punctured  while 
they  are  still  in  the  bud  state,  as  aphides 
are  fond  of  the  tender  young  leaves.  We 
cannot  suggest  any  remedy  for  the  plant 
that  is  so  "far  gone,  because  if  it  was  to 
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get  over  the  ailment  it  would  have  produced 
healthy  foliage  before  this  time.  We  con¬ 
sider  the  best  plan  wou-ld  be  to  burn  it,  or 
place  it  where  it  would  not  be  likely  to  get 
into  the  garden  amongst  leaves  or  soil 
again.  Next  year,  during  May  and  June, 
keep  a  close  eye  on  the  plants  for  aphides, 
and  have  them  destroyed  by  washing  with 
some  insecticide,  such  as  soft  soap  and  to¬ 
bacco  water,  or  by  fumigating  them  with 
some  nicotine  preparation.  Plants  that  are 
kept  clean  during  their  growing  period  are 
not  half  so  liable  to  disease  as  those  that 
are  neglected.  The  mischief,  probably, 
really  began  while  the  plants  were  still  in 
cold  frames,  that  is,  if  you  kept  them  there 
during  winter.  Greenfly  begins  earlier 
under  glass  than  out  of  doors. 

2145.  Sunflower  Rotting;  Away. 

I  should  feel  greatly  obliged  if  you  will 
inform  me  the  reason  why  my  large  double 
Sunflower  starts  rotting  away  just  half  way 
up  the  stem.  The  leaf  stalks  go  off  just  in 
the  same  way.  At  some  places  in  the  blade 
of  the  leaf  the  colour  is  brown,  and  spreads 
rapidly.  This  has  gone  on  for  two  years. 
I  gave  the  plants  some  manure  water  the 
first  year,  and  I  thought  it  was  the  cause 
of  it,  so  I  stopped  it.  This  year  I  gave 
just  clear  water,  but  they  have  gone  just 
the  same.  The  first  year  they  were  planted 
in  the  centre  of  the  garden,  but  this  year 
I  thought  I  would  just  try  them  on  the 
south  border,  but  it  has  made  no  difference. 
I  have  sent  part  of  the  stalk.  (F.  L.  H., 
Bulmer,  Suffolk.) 

The  stem  of  your  Sunflower  appears  to 
have  been  broken  by  the  wind,  or  accident¬ 
ally  injured  in  some  way.  We  have  seen 
the  brittle  succulent  stem9  of  the  annual 
Sunflower  broken  in  this  way.  The  wet  sea¬ 
son  then  caused  the  stem  and  broken  leaves 
to  decay.  The  masses  of  grey  fungus  are 
merely  the  common  mould  (Mucor),  which 
lives  on  decaying  matter,  and  is  not  the 
cause  of  the  trouble.  Another  year,  we 
think  a  good  pllan  would  be  to  plant  the 
Sunflowers  in  a  fairly  sheltered  situation 
if  yorur  garden  is  in  any  way  exposed,  and 
to  stake  the  plants  when  they  get  2  ft.  high 
and  keep  them  regularly  staked  by  replac¬ 
ing  the  short  stakes  with  long  ones  as  the 
plants  grow.  If  you  rear  them  under  glass 
you  should  transplant  from  the  seed  pans 
as  soon  as  they  are  fit  to  handle.  Then 
grow  them  in  cold  frames  and  plant  them 
out  in  May  when  the  weather  is  settled. 
They  should  be  kept  growing  steadily  from 
the  time  they  germinate  until  you  place 
them  in  the  open  ground.  During  this 
period  keep  a  close  eye  upon  them  for 
aphides,  which  are  liable  to  cripple  the 
young  leaves.  If  you  do  not  rear  them 
under  glass,  you  should  sow  them  about 
the  beginning  of  April  in  the  open  ground. 

2146.  Best  Kinds  of  Flowers  to  Plant. 

If  you  could  give  me  some  idea  as  to  the 
best  kind  of  flowers  to  plant,  I  should  be 
very  much  obliged,  as  I  intend  re-arrang¬ 
ing  the  beds  on  the  plan  enclosed  this  year. 
(Inquirer,  Surrey.) 

It  would  have  helped  us  greatly  as  to 
the  best  kind  of  flowers  to  recommend,  if 
you  had  told  us  what  they  are  wanted  for. 
For  ordinary  garden  decoration  we  select 
a  number  of  good  things  of  moderate 
height,  so  as  not  to  shade  the  fruit  trees 
on  the  fences.  If  you  had  any  particular 
fancy  in  the  matter  of  flowers,  the  matter 
would,  of  course,  be  entirely  different.  In 
order  to  get  variety,  we  think  you  might 
employ  the  front  portion  of  bed  A  for  an¬ 
nuals,  which  may  be  sown  in  patches  or 
little  beds  all  along  the  border.  The  an¬ 
nuals  we  should  recommend  are  Lavatera 
trimestris,  L.t.  alba,  Clarkia  pulchella, 
Chrysanthemum  carinatum  bur.ridgeanum. 
Chrysanthemum  ooronarium  (single  and 


double),  Linum  gr'andiflorum,  Godetia  Mar¬ 
chioness  of  Salisbury  and  G.  Duchess  of 
Albany,  Mignonette,  Nemesia  strumosa  Sut¬ 
ton! ,  Dianthus  sinensis,  D.s.  Heddewigii 
(both  strains  of  the  Indian  Pink),  double 
Larkspur,  Ten-week  Stock,  China  Aster, 
and  Everlastings.  Amongst  the  latter  we 
should  mention  Rhodanthe  Manglesii,  Ac- 
croclineum  roseum  and  Helichrysum  brac- 
tea/tum,  either  separately  or  in  mixture. 
Some  biennials  might  also  be  sown,  such 
as  Canterbury  Btelils  and  Sweet  Williams. 
Many  more  might  be  mentioned,  but  these 
are  all  fairly  dwarf,  so  that  they  can  be 
grown  close  to  the  walk.  In  bed  B  in 
front  of  the  trees  you  can  plant  such  peren¬ 
nials  as  Lupinus  polyphylilus,  Aquilegia 
hybrida  (from  seeds  if  you  like),  Doroni- 
cum  plantagiineum  excelsum,  I.ris  ger- 
manioa,  I.  pallida  dalmatica,  Trollius 
asiaticus,  T.  europaeus,  single  and  double 
Pyrethrums,  Helenium  pumilum,  Geum 
chiloense  miniatum,  Campanula  persici- 
folia,  C.p.  alba  grandiflora,  C.p.  Moor- 
heimii  (semi-double  white),  Galeg_a  officina¬ 
lis,  G.o.  alba,  Malva  moschata  alba,  Achil¬ 
lea  Ptarmica  The  Pearl,  Chrysanthemum 
maximum  King  Edward,  Aster  Amel.lus,  A. 
diffusus  horizontalis,  A.  Novi-Belgii  den- 
sus,  and  Helenium  autumnale.  These  are 
all  of  moderate  height,  bearing  in  mind 
the  trees  that  are  to  be  trained  on  the  fence, 
and  they  can  either  be  planted  singly  in 
lines  or  in  irregularly-sized  clumps,  using 
several  plants  in  each  clump.  Your  other 
question  under  fruit. 


ROSES. 

2147.  Roses  for  Town  Garden. 

I  should  like  your  advice  regarding  the 
better  of  the  two  following  Roses  : — Mme. 
Berard  and  Reve  d’Or  for  climbing  on  a 
south  wall  in  this  district  under  the  con¬ 
ditions  named  in  my  letter.  I  want  a 
fairly  rapid  grower  and  sweet  scented,  and 
also  would  you  consider  the  following  six 
Roses  suitable  to  grow  as  bushes  under  the 
same  conditions  ?  The  garden  is  within  five 
minutes’  walik  of  Putney  Bridge,  and  has 
sun  from  8  a.m.  to  1  p.m.  : — Caroline  Test- 
out,  Suzanne  Marie  Rodocanachi,  Mrs.  J. 
Laing,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Fisher  Holmes, 
and  Mme.  A.  Chatenay.  I  wanted  one  dark- 
velvety  Rose,  so  included  Fisher  Holmes, 
but  perhaps  you  could  suggest  a  better  one. 
The  soil  is  fairly  light.  (Climber,  Midd!e- 
sex.) 

As  far  as  we  can  make  out  there  is  little 
to  choose  between  a  fawn-yellow  lea  and 
a  buff -yellow  Noisette  for  a  south  wall. 
Both  of  them  which  you  name  are  good. 
Mme.  Berard  is  one  of  the  Dijon  Teas,  and 
the  only  other  suggestion  we  should  make 
is  to  substitute  Bouquet  d’Or,  as  it  has  dark 
yellow  flowers,  and  is  another  Dijon  Tea. 
We  should  advise  you  to  prepare  sites  for 
them  before  planting,  taking  out  the  soil 
to  the  depth  of  2^  ft.,  and  putting  in  some 
brickbats  for  drainage  if  the  soil  is  inclined 
to  be  wet.  Then  fill  up  the  remainder  with 
good  soil.  Very  frequently  the  soil  in 
small  gardens  has  all  been  taken  out  for 
the  purpose  of  digging  gravel  or  sand,  and 
then  the  holes  are  filled  up  with  rubbish. 
In  any  case,  the  taking  out  of  the  soil  to 
the  depth'  we  mention  will  give  the  Roses 
a  good  start.  The  second  list  of  Roses  you 
mention  as  bush  plants  are  all  suitable,  and 
all  will  grow  and  bloom  in  a  town  garden. 
Mme.  A.  Chatenay  is  well  adapted  for  town 
culture.  Fisher '  Holmes  is  a  good  crimson 
Rose,  but  Charles  Lefebvre,  besides  being 
velvety-crimson,  is  also  deliciously  scented, 
and  -would  make  a  good  substitute.  Some 
good  loam  or  well-decayed,  cow  manure 
mixed  with  your  soil  would  greatly  im¬ 
prove  it  for  Roses. 


VEGETABLES. 

2148.  Larger  Rhubarb  than  Victoria. 

Can  you  give  me  the  name  of  any  Rhu 
barb  of  larger  size  than  Victoria  am 
Champagne,  both  of  which  I  am  gTowin 
at  present?.  (Roundabout,  Northumbei 
land.) 

Victoria  Rhubarb  gets  to- 'a  good  size  i 
the  ground  has  been  well  trenched  am 
manured  before  planting.  Size  is  also  ck 
pendent  upon  vigorous  growth,  and  to  ge 
that  it  is  necessary  to  give  plenty  of  spac 
between  the  plants.  Four  feet  would  b 
none  too  much  for  Victoria,  but  frequentl 
less  has  to  suffice  on  account  of  space.  Ther 
is,  however,  a  giant  Rhubarb  of  a  rich  re 
colour  under  the  name  of  Hobday’s  Gian: 
being  sold  at  3s.  6d.  a  root,  as  it  is  onl 
being  put  into  commerce -for  the  first  time 
Your  nurseryman  would  get  this  for  yot 
Your  other  question  is  under  consideratior 

2149.  Collecting;  Onion  Seed. 

Will  you  please  tell  me  the  way  to  co: 
leet  spring  Onion  seed,  as  I  have  a  bed  0 
Ailsa  Craig  sown  in  March,  and  shoul 
like  to  collect  my  own  seed?  (Cottagei 
Staffs.) 

You  will,  have  to  harvest  and  store  tb 
bulbs  you  are  now  growing,  as  they  wi 
not  seed  this  year.  Early  in  March  ne> 
year  plant  them  out  in  well-dug,  wel 
manured,  and  well-drained  ground  in 
sunny  situation.  If  you  have  no  soil  th; 
is  inclined  to  be  llight  and  early,  you  migl 
plant  the  bulbs  along  the  foot  of  a  sunn 
wall.  They  would,  of  course,  ripen  ear’if 
in  soil  that  has  not  been  manured,  but  tl 
size  of  the  heads  and  the  quantity  of  see 
would  be  less  than  from  well-manured  lam 
The  thing  for  you  to  do  is  to  consider  locr 
conditions,  as  you  are  situated  in  the  i: 
terior  of  the  country,  where  the  climate 
cooler  and  later  than  in  those  distric 
where  most  of  the  seed  farms  are  situate* 
The  seed  should  be  black  for  some  tin 
before  it  is  gathered,  and  it  may  not  cor 
plete  its  ripening  in  the  open  air,  but  yc 
can  gather  the  heads  with  a  piece  of  sta! 
about  6  in.  long,  lay  them  in  boxes,  an 
put  them  in  a  greenhouse  where  the  ter 
perature  is  fairly  high  and  plenty  of  a 
is  given.  This  will  hasten  the  ripenin 
and  the  drying  of  the  seeds. 

2150.  Tomatos  Drooping-. 

Some  of  my  Tomatos  are  drooping  bad! 
although  they  were  all  right  till  a  few  da; 
ago.  They  are  planted  out  in  a  border,  ar 
had  just  begun  to  ripen  their  fruits, 
thought  they  were  dry,  but  the  watering  h. 
made  no  difference  to  them.  What  is  like 
to  be  the  matter,  and  what  am  I  to  dc 
(R.  A.  L.,  Essex.) 

We  fancy  your  Tomatos  have  been  a 
tacked  by  the  sleeping  disease  of  Tomafi 
caused  by  a  fungus  named  Fusarium  L 
copersici.  Your'  best  plan  would  be  to  d: 
up  and  burn  the  infested  plants  and  mi 
a  good  dressing  of  quicklime  with  the  so 
from  which  you  take  up  the  plants.  Tl 
object  of  this  is  to  prevent  the  spores  fro: 
attacking  other  plants  in  the  house  if  po 
sible.  When  once  they  get  inside  tl 
Tomato  roots  and  stem  in  quantity  tr 
Tomatos  are  of  no  further  use.  Do  n< 
save  any  seed  from  plants  that  are  ir 
fested . 

2151.  Potato  With  White  Eyes. 

While  digging  some  Early  Purita 
Potatos  in  my  garden  I  came  across  a  s< 
quite  distinct  from  those  which  I  expecte 
to  find.  There  were  seven  in  numbe 
round,  rather  under  seed  size,  and  purp 
in  colour  with  white  eyes.  They  are  .a  su 
prise  to  all  the  people  here  in  the  villag* 
Some  think  they  are  seedlings.  I  have  n 
idea  of  how  they  oame  here,  and  cann< 
remember  seeing  anything  like  it  befor- 
They  look  very  pretty,  the  white  eye  bein' 
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such,  a  contrast  from  their  purple  skin.  Do 
you  consider  they7  are  of  any  value,  and 
do  you  know  of  any  variety  similar  to  them  ? 
Being  a  regular  reader  of  your  valuable 
paper,  I  should  like  a  reply  in  your  next 
week’s  edition.  (Albert  Pursey,  Soms.) 

We  have  never  seen  a  variety  of  Potato 
like  that  you  mention,  as  far  as  we  can  re¬ 
member.  There  are,  however,  many  Potato^ 
in  cultivation  that  have  a  light  skin  with 
dark  eyes.  If  any  such  Potato  is  in  culti¬ 
vation  a  set  might  have  got  amongst  those 
you  planted.  If  you  had  no  fresh  seed  last 
spring,  it  is  just  possible  that  it  is  a  seed¬ 
ling  from  some  other  variety,  grown  in  the 
garden  last  year.  The  small  size  of  the 
tubers  at  present  would  also  suggest  that 
idea.  A  suggestive  name  to  give  it  would 
be  White-Eyed  Kaffir.  Whether  it  is  worth 
anything  beyond  being  a  mere  curiosity  has, 
of  course,  to  be  determined.  You  should 
save  all  the  tubers  this  year  and  plant  them 
next  year  with  the  view  of  getting  an  in¬ 
crease  in  numbers  as  well  as  in  size.  Give 
them  plenty  of  room  to  ascertain  what  their 
capabilities  are.  Also  either  manure  the 
ground  in  autumn  or  else  select  a  piece  of 
ground  for  them  that  is  rather  rich  natu¬ 
rally.  Potatos  have  got  to  be  tried  for  some 
years  to  determine  their  capabilities.  They 
should,  of  course,  be  shapely,  clean-skinned, 
heavy  bearers,  and  of  a  useful  size.  Shape, 
of  course,  refers  more  to  exhibition  purposes 
than  for  cooking,  but  you  should  remember 
that  there  is  less  waste  in  Potatos  with 
shallow  eyes  than  in  those  which  have  very 
deep  eyes.  Last  of  all,  you  have  got  to 
determine  their  table  qualities  as  to  flavour 
and  dryness. 


FRUIT. 

215  2.  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  etc. 

You  have  previously  helped  me  in  gar¬ 
dening  matters,  and  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
have  your  advice  now.  I  enclose  rough 
plan  of  the  garden,  from  which  you  will 
notice  there  is  a  centre  lawn  and  side  beds. 
The  beds  are  rather  wide  for  flowers,  as 
they  get  very  straggling.  I  propose  plant¬ 
ing  some  Gooseberry  and  Currant  bushes  on 
side  A  and  at  side  E  Plum,  Apple  or  Pear 
trees  trained  along  the  fence.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  know  if  you  think  this  would  be 
satisfactory,  and  if  so,  what  kind  of  fruit 
you  would  recommend  ?  We  do  not  want 
cooking  Apples  or  Plums,  but  fruit  that  is 
nice  to  eat,  preferably  that  which  would 
be  ripe  about  the  end  of  August.  (En¬ 
quirer,  Surrey.) 

We  see  no  reason  why  you  should  not 
attempt  the  cultivation  of  all  those  fruits 
you  name  in  the  large  garden  at  your  com¬ 
mand.  When  it  is  of  such  a  size,  air  and 
sunshine  should  get  to  most  parts  of  it, 
with  the  exception  of  the  north  aspect  wall. 
We  quite  agree  with  you  that  the  Goose¬ 
berries  and  Currants  should  be  planted  in 
border  or  bed  A,  as  it  faces  the  east.  Bed 
B  and  the  fence  faces  the  west,  and  is, 
therefore,  well  adapted  for  the  cultivation 
of  fruit  trees,  as  it  would  not  get  the  sun 
upon  the  blossom  in  spring  until  the  day 
warms  up.  In  the  way  of  Gooseberries,  we 
should  recommend  Red  Champagne,  Whin- 
ham’s  Industry  (red),  Yellow  Champagne, 
Golden  Gem,  ‘  itmaston  Greengage,  Green 
Walnut,  Whi  ' smith,  and  Snowball.  You 
have  thus  two  red,  two  yellow,  two  green, 
and  two  white  varieties.  In  the  way  of 
Currants,  you  should  get  Red  Dutch,  White 
Dutch,  Boskcop  Giant  (Black),  and  Lee’s 
Prolific  Black.  You  are  limiting  your 
choice  of  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums  by  con¬ 
fining  them  to  those  which  ripen  about  the 
end  of  August,  because  many  of  the  best 
mature  after  that  period.  If  you  require  a 
succession  of  fruit,  let  us  know.  The  best 
flavoured  Apples  we  can  recommend  for  late 


August  are  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh  and 
Devonshire  Quarrenden.  More  handsome 
Apples  are  Beauty  of  Bath,  Lady  Sudeley, 
Langley  Pippin,  and  Mr.  Gladstone. 
Neither  of  these  keep  very  late,  but  should 
be  eaten  from  the  tree,  or  in  a  few  days 
after  they  are  gathered.  In  the  way  of 
early  Pears,  Williams,  Bon  Chretien,  Jar¬ 
gonelle,  and  Beurre  Giffard  are  the  best. 
Some  of  the  other  early  varieties  are  much 
more  highly  coloured,  but  their  flavour  is 
poor.  In  the  way  of  Plums,  we  should  re¬ 
commend  Greengage,  Jefferson,  and  Early 
Transparent  Gage  as  good  dessert  Plums 
ripening  about  that  period.  Victoria  is 
usually  regarded  as  a  cooking  Plum,  but 
when  perfectly  ripe  makes  good  eating, 
and  it  bears  splendidly  almost  every  year. 
2153.  Apple  Trees  Dying  at  the  Tips. 

.  Many  thanks  for  the  advice  re  the  Apple 
trees  dying  at  the  tips  of  the  branches.  I 
enclose  pieces  of  the  dead  branch  for  your 
inspection,  also  the  views  of  our  house, 
which  I  omitted  to  send  last  time.  (L.  E. 
Crofts,  Kent.) 

The  specimens  of  dead  branches  you  sent 
were  attacked  by  canker,  caused  by  a  fungus 
named.  Nectria  ditissima.  You  will  see  at 
the  base  of  the  stem  and  the  branches  that 
cracks  go  right  round  them,  or  nearly  so, 
and  this  caused  the  death  cf  all  above  it. 
There  are  several  reasons  why  they  should 
be  like  what  they  are.  Possibly  the  roots 
are  in  a  bad  condition  owing  to  their  being 
in  badly-drained  or  otherwise  ungenial  soil, 
causing  them  to  ripen  late  and  making  them 
liable  to  damage  from  frost.  This  would 
let  in  the  spores  of  the  fungus.  If  the  land 
is  wet  it  ought  to  be  drained.  Hailstones 
sometimes  split  the  immature  bark,  letting 
in  the  fungus.  Besides  seeing  that  the  land 
is  drained,  you  should,  in  September,  have 
all  the  dead  wood  cut  out,  also  shoots  and 
branches  where  they  are  in  any  way 
crowded.  You  should,  of  course,  avoid  cut¬ 
ting  out  any  branches  that  are  set  with 
blcom  budis.  Burn  all  the  prunings  and 
thinnings,  and  spread  the  ashes  equally  over 
the  ground,  as  it  will  supply  potash,  a  very 
useful  manure  for  Apple  trees.  Well-de¬ 
cayed  cow  manure  may  also  be  spread  on 
the  ground  and  lightly  pointed  in  if  the 
ground  is  not  in  grass,  otherwise  merely 
lay  it  on  the  surface.  The  liquid  drain¬ 
ings  from  the  stables  and  cow  houses  could 
be  collected  in  a  tank  and  spread  over  the 
ground  during  winter,  and  the  trees  will 
thereby  get  the  benefit  of  it.  If  you  can 
get  fresh  life  into  your  trees  by  this  pro¬ 
cess  of  manuring  it  will  enable  them  largely 
to  get  rid  of  the  disease.  It  may  be  that 
the  roots  are  merely  starved  in  ungenial  or 
impoverished  soil. 

215  4,  Seedling:  Gooseberry. 

I  enclose  a  few  Gooseberries  to  know  if 
you  have  seen  any  of  the  same  sort  or  colour. 
I  cannot  find  anyone  who  has  seen  it.  The 
judge  at  our  show  did  not  know  it,  nor  had 
he  seen  one  like  it.  I  have  shown  them  to 
several  large  growers,  but  they  know  no¬ 
thing  of  them.  It  is  a  seedling  which 
fruited  last  year  for  the  first  time.  It  is 
very  full  of  fruit.  The  berries  I  send  you 
are  small,  as  the  best  have  been  pulled 
several  times.  (E.  R.  Wit  TON,  Cambs.) 

We  have  not  seen  any  Gooseberry  exactly 
like  the  one  you  sent  as  far  as  we  remem¬ 
ber.  It  comes  very  near  to  the  old  variety 
known  as  Green  Gascoigne,  Early  Green 
Hairy,  and  Early  Gem,  all  these  being 
names  for  the  same  thing.  The  fruit 
you  sent  us  was,  however,  twice  the  size 
of  Green  Gascoigne,  and  while  they  retain 
the  green  colour  for  a  long  time,  they  ulti¬ 
mately  assume  a  greenish-yellow  hue.  The 
thin  skin  also  reminded  us  of  that  variety. 
The  flavour  was  good,  being  somewhat 
acidulated,  and  even  after  some  days  when 
this  acid  had  left  them  the  fruit  was  then 


sweet  and  juicy.  We  think  it  would  make 
a  good  dessert  Gooseberry,  but  it  lacks  size 
in  face  of  the  numerous  varieties  new  in 
cultivation.  It  may,  however,  improve  in 
size  as  the  bush  gets  established. 

2155.  Pear  Leaves  Brown. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  is  wrong,  and  what 
I  am  to  do  with  my  Pear  trees?  The  small 
leaf  is  from  a  young  tree  trained  against 
a  wall  facing  west.  The  larger  leaf  is 
from  a  young  tree  trained  as  an  espalier  fac¬ 
ing  east  and  west.  They  have  never  borne 
any  fruits.  I  carefully  followed  directions 
in  planting  them;  the  small  leaf  last  year, 
the  larger  leaf  the  year  before.  (Waratah, 
Devon.) 

The  small  leaf  was  attacked  by  gall  mites 
(Phytoptus  Pyri),  producing  what  is  known 
as  Pear-leaf  blister.  The  mite  is  a  very 
small  one,  invisible  to  the  eye,  and  gets 
inside  the  leaf  while  it  is  still  in  the  bud 
state.  You  cannot  do  anything  that  would 
help  the  tree  now,  as  the  mites,  have  in 
all  probability  left  the  leaves  for  the  young 
buds.  Next  spring,  when  the  young  leaves 
are  unfolding,  look  over  the  trees  and  pick 
off  and  burn  all  these  showing  decided 
greenish-yellow  spots,  as  each  of  these  con¬ 
tains  a  mite.  By  this  means  you  will  de¬ 
stroy  the  mites  while  still  in  the  leaves. 
Some  trees  get  so  badly  infested  that  the}7 
are  scarcely  worth  the  labour  of  trying  to 
keep  dean.  If  only  a  few  leaves  are  blis¬ 
tered  it  is  of  no  material  ocnsequence,  and 
the  leaves  could  be  burned,  but  some  varie¬ 
ties  get  badly  blistered  all  over  the  tree. 
The  large  leaf  had  been  attacked  by  insects, 
possibly  aphides,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season,  but  nothing  now  is  left  except  a 
brown  spot,  probably  diue  to  the  growth  of 
a  fungus,  merely  growing  upon  the  excre¬ 
ment  left  by  the  aphides.  Ait  present,  there 
are  skins  and  eggs  of  the  insects.  The 
worst,  of  the  leaves  might  be  taken  off  and 
burned,  in  order  to  destroy  the  eggs.  Next 
June,  when  the  leaves  are  young  and  in  sect  0 
active,  you  should  wash  the  tree  with  a 
solution  of  soft  soap,  to  which  some  tobacco 
juice  has  been  added.  This  will  wash  down 
the  aphides  and  clean  the  foliage  at  the 
same  time.  If  the  trees  are  not  in  a  very 
bad  way,  you  could  manage  to  clean  them 
with  a  syringe  and  clean  water,  applied 
rather  forcibly  to  the  foliage  in  spring. 


SOILS  AND  MANURES. 

215  6.  Soil  for  Carnation  Bed. 

I  am  .making  a  Carnation  bed  in  my  lawn, 
and  have  already  taken  away  the  turf.  Will 
you  please  tell  me  how  to  proceed,  and  if 
the  following  are  to  be  used,  and  what,  pro¬ 
portions,  as  I  can  get  plenty  of  each  : — 
Rotted  leaf  mould,  fine  sand  or  coarse,  light 
yellow  lbam  and  rotted  horse  manure  My 
soil  is  clay  subsoil,  and  the  top  soil  gets 
very  hard  in  the  summer  with  not  much 
goodness  in  it.  Now  I  want  to  make  a  per¬ 
fect  bed  in  my  sunny  position,  and  would 
you  advise  a  barrow  full  of  lime?  If  so, 
what  sort  do  I  ask  for  when  buying  it  ?  Any 
help  you  can  give  me  will  be  greatly  appre¬ 
ciated.  Whose  book  is  the  best  for  begin¬ 
ners  for  Carnation  growing?  (Enthusiast, 
Essex.) 

You  should  first  of  all  take  out  the  natural 
soil  to  the  depth  of  2  ft.,  then  with  a  fork 
or  pick  loosen  up  the  bottom  soil  below 
that.  Then  put  in  about  6  in.  of  brickbats. 
Over  this  lay  some  turves,  so  as  to  keep 
the  drainage  clean.  Then  mix  up  a  compost 
consisting  of  three  parts  of  light  Yellow 
loam,  one  part  of  rotted  horse  manure,  half¬ 
part  of  leaf  mould,  and  half-part  of  sharp 
or  coarse  sand.  This  should  make  a  good 
compost,  but  you  ca.n  also  add  old  mortar 
or  lime  rubble,  which  you  may  get  from 
your  sundriesman  or  from  a  local  builder. 
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This  is  long  lasting  and  slow  in  its  action, 
thereby  being  more  useful  than  quicklime, 
which  is  really  not  required.  You  would 
require  about  a  barrowload  of  the  rubble 
to  every  two  cartloads  of  the  compost.  Al¬ 
low  this  to  settle  for  some  weeks  before 
planting,  .and  you  should  also  tread  it  firmly 
if  you  intend  planting  in  October.  “  Select 
Carnations,  Picotees,  and  Pinks”  gives 
much  information  about  all  classes  of  Car¬ 
nations  and  Picotees.  It  likewise  gives  in¬ 
formation  as  to  the  preparation  of  soil,  the 
renovation  of  old  borders  on  p.  31,  raising 
from-  seed,  and  by  layers  and  cuttings.  The 
book  is  obtainable  from  this  office  at  2s.  3d. 
in  paper  covers,  and  2s.  qd.  cloth  boards, 
post  free.  The  instructions  are  intended 
for  the  use  of  amateurs. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

2157.  Index  of  “Gardening  World.” 

Wall  you  kindly  let  me  know,  through  the 
“  Enquire  Within  ”  column  of  The  Garden¬ 
ing  World,  when  you  published  your  last 
index,  and  when  you  will  be  publishing 
the  next?  I  have  many  back  numbers  by 
me.  They  are  good  for  reference,  but  I 
cannot  find  any  index.  (Torridge,  Devon.) 

Our  last  index  was  published  with  the 
issue  for  December  29th,  1906,  so  that  you 
must  have  dropped  it  out  of  your  copy. 
This  year  the  index  will  be  published  on 
December  28th. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS. 

(E.  R.  W.)  The  Poplar-leaved  Sedum 
(Sedum  populiiol'ium). — (A.  M.,  Surrey)  '1  he 
Caper  Spurge  (Euphorbia  Lathyris). — (C. 
B.  G.)  Nos,  i  and  2  are  species  of  Vetches 
introduced  among  seeds  for  chickens, 
amongst  fodder,  and  possibly  as  packing 
material.  We  have  no  descriptions  of 
them ;  3,  Atrip, lex  patula  angustifolia  ;  4, 
Chenopodium  urbicum  (a  scarce  plant). — (A. 
Cox),  Plume  Poppy  (Bocconia  cordata).— 
(A.  R.  J.)  1,  Mlalva  moschata ;  2,  Sidalcea 
malvaeflora ;  3,  Geranium  Endressii ;  4, 

Lathyrus  rotundifolius ;  5,  Veronica  longi- 
folia  rosea;  6,  Chrysanthemum  lacusitre ;  7, 
Monarda  didyma. — (R.  M.)  1,  Thymus  Ser- 
pyllun^  citriodorus  aureus  variegatus ;  2, 
Antennaria  dioica  tomentosa ;  3,  Saxifraga 
hypnoides ;  4,  Arabis  lucida  variegata ;  5, 
Aubrietia  delioidea  variegata. — (J.  S.)  1, 
Sedum  sarmentosum  carneum ;  2,  Sedium 

Ewersii;  3,  Sedum  spurium  splendens; — (A. 
L.  Stopford)  1,  Spiraea  Douglasii ;  _  2, 
Veronica  Traversii ;  3,  Lonicera  japonica 

flexuosa ;  4,  Teccma  radicans. — (T.  Heard) 
1,  Nepeta  Glechoma  variegata;  2,  Lysi- 
machia  Nummularia;  3,  Lippia  citriodora 
or  Scented  Verbena. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Webb  and  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge. 
—Webbs’  Bulbs. 

E.  H.  Krelage  and  Son,  Haarlem,  Hol¬ 
land. — General  Catalogue  for  1907-8. 

Frank  Dicks  and  Co.,  68,  Deansgate, 
Manchester. — Bulb  and  Rose  Catalogue. 

Vilmorin  Andrieux  et  Cie,  4,  Quai  de  la 
Megisserie,  Paris. — Catalogue  of  Flowering 
Bulbs  and  Strawberries  ;  also  Seeds  for 
Autumn  Sowing. 

Bees,  Ltd.,  Wapping,  Liverpool. — Bees’ 
Bulbs  for  Early  Planting. 

McHattie  and  Co.,  Northgate  Street  and 
St.  Werburgh’s  Place,  Chester. — McHattje’s 
Autumn  List  of  Bulbous  Flower  Roots. 

B.  S.  Williams  and  Son,  Victoria  and 
Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  Lon¬ 
don,  N. — Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Bulbs, 
Roots,  Forcing  Plants,  etc. 


Once  August  gets  well  under  way  it  is 
time  to  think  seriously  of  propagating 
such  bedding  plants  as  it  is  deemed  de¬ 
sirable  to  increase  by  cuttings.  There 
are  two  chief  reasons  for  this  early  pro¬ 
pagation,  one,  that  cuttings  at  the  latter 
end  of  August  strike  with  far  greater 
facility  than  when  the  nights  have  begun 
to  turn  chilly;  two,  that  early  struck  cut¬ 
tings  quickly  grow  to  a  good  size,  and  can 
be  ventilated  and  exposed  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  when  rooted  as  to  enable  them  to 
stand  the  winter  without  loss.  There  is 
a  third  consideration,  also  of  some  im¬ 
portance,  viz.,  should  a  failure  occur  with 
a  batch  of  cuttings,  there  is  still  plenty 
of  time  to  put  in  another  lot. 

For  this  early  propagation  the  green¬ 
house  may  be  entirely  dispensed  with,  and 
reliance  placed  on  a  clean,  cold  frame. 
This  frame  should  be  stood  to  face  the  sun 
and  in  a  place  where  it  gets  all  the  sun 
possible.  Not  that  we  want  the  sun  to 
shine  on  and  scorch  up  our  cuttings.  No¬ 
thing  of  the  sort ;  but  we  want  the  heat 
that  the  sun  gives,  and  we  can  easily  take 
the  sting  out  of  his  rays  with  a  mat  or 
piece  of  old  carpet.  Many  gardeners  at 
this  time  of  the  year  place  the  propagat¬ 
ing  frame  in  a  shady  position,  and  while 
this  may  answer  for  Fuchsias,  Ageratums, 
Violas,  and  such  easily  struck  things,  it 
fails  altogether  to  root  Alternantheras, 
Coleuses,  and  Mesembryanthemums. 

The  frame  should  be  well  scrubbed  and 
the  glass  made  quite  clean,  using  plenty 
of  water  and  “elbow-grease”  in  the  pro¬ 
cess,  for  it  is  probable  that  lots  of  insect 
pests  will  have  taken  up  their  abode  in  the 
frame  if  it  has  been  lying  idle  for  any 
length  of  time.  In  the  bottom  of  the 
frame  a  3  in.  layer  of  coal  ashes  should 
be  placed,  raked  level,  thoroughly  soaked 
with  water,  and  patted  down  hard  with  the 
back  of  a  spade.  This  will  keep  worms 
down,  enable  the  propagating  pans  or 
pots  to  be  stood  level,  and  promote  the 
moist,  genial  atmosphere  which  is  so 
essential  to  successful  propagation. 

The  Propagating-  Pans. 

These  may  be  either  round  or  square, 
shallow  or  deep.  Round  ones  are  the 
more  common,  but  square  ones  win  where 
space  is  precious,  as  they  more  economic¬ 
ally  fill  frame  space.  Failing  pans,  pots 
are  used,  but  they  are  not  nearly  so  good 
as  pans.  Unless  half  filled  with  crocks 
and  drainage  material,  they  hold  far  too 
much  soil,  the  surplus  soil  generally  goes 
sour  before  it  is  wanted  by  the  roots. 
Whether  pans  or  pots  are  used  they 
should  be  scrubbed  quite  clean,  as  if  the 
sides  are  at  all  dirty  roots  will  cling  to 
them  and  make  the  potting  off  of  the  cut¬ 
tings  unnecessarily  bothersome  and  pre¬ 
carious.  After  washing,  they  should  be 
stood  in  the  sun  to  dry,  and  when  dry  have 
a  nice  layer  of  drainage  material  placed 
in  the  bottom. 

The  Soil. 

This  is  important,  and  should  be  at 
once  light  and  open ;  soil  that  is  heavy 


and  not  thoroughly  porous  is  useless  foi 
striking  delicate  cuttings.  In  my  owr 
experience  I  have  found  nothing  better 
than  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  loam 
leaf  mould,  and  very  coarse  sand.  The 
loam  should  be  pounded  on  the  potting 
bench  and  pulled  to  pieces  with  the  hand 
the  leaf  mould  should  be  rubbed  up  fine 
and  with  the  sand  thoroughly  incor¬ 
porated  with  the  loam.  The  whole  should 
then  be  sifted  through  a  5  in.  mesh  sieve, 
and  the  fine  and  coarse  portions  kept  in 
separate  heaps.  In  filling  the  pans, 
place  a  good  handful  of  the  coarse  com¬ 
post  in  the  bottom,  then  fill  up  to  within 
^  in.  of  the  top  with  the  sifted  soil.  Make 
level  and  fairly  firm  with  the  bottom  of 
another  pan,  scatter  on  sufficient  fine  sil¬ 
ver  sand  to  well  whiten  the  surface,  and 
the  pan  is  ready  for  the  cuttings. 

The  Cuttings. 

W'hether  these  be  Fuchsias,  Geraniums 
Verbenas,  Ageratums,  Marguerites 
Coleuses,  Mesembryanthemums,  Helio¬ 
tropes,  or  any  other  of  the  plants  com¬ 
monly  used  for  bedding,  there  is  ven 
little  difference  in  the  taking  and  making 
of  them.  In  all  cases  the  ends  of  young 
growing  shoots  are  employed,  removing 
any  flowers  or  flower  buds  that  they  may 
-  carry.  The  length  of  the  cutting  is  im¬ 
material,  only  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
short  shoots  strike  more  readily  and  with 
less  trouble  than  long  ones.  If  a  cutting 
is  long  enough  to  allow  one  joint  to  be 
buried  in  the  soil  and  two  joints  to  remain 
out  of  the  soil,  it  is  about  right.  If  cut¬ 
tings  are  plentiful,  a  point  should  be  made 
of  severing  them  just  below  a  leaf.  This 
leaf  should  be  cut  away  close  to  the  stem 
before  inserting  the  cutting.  The  reason 
for  preferring^  a  leaf  joint  at  the  base  ol 
the  cutting  is'that  there  is  an  accumula¬ 
tion  of  sap  there,  destined  to  nourish  the 
bud  in  the  leaf  axil,  and  this  store  ol 
nutriment  ensures  early  and  strong  roots. 
If  cuttings  are  scarce,  any  part  of  a  cur¬ 
rent  year’s  shoot  may  be  employed,  but  a 
little  more  care  is  then  necessary. 

Managing  the  Frame. 

After  the  cuttings  are  firmly  inserted, 
they  should  be  well  watered  in  through  a 
fine  rosed  can,  and  stood  in  the  prepared 
frame.  The  light  should  then  be  placed 
in  position  and  tightly  closed,  laying  a 
mat  on  the  glass  if  the  sun  is  shining  on 
the  frame.  The  next  and  subsequent 
mornings  the  light  should  be  pushed  back 
clean  off  the  frame,  and  left  thus  for  half- 
an-hour  or  so ;  this  is  to  allow  all  stale 
moisture  to  disperse.  When  the  leaves 
of  the  cuttings  are  dried,  sprinkle  very 
lightly  with  a  fine  rosed  can,  shut  up  the 
frame  tightly,  and  put  on  a  mat.  Pos¬ 
sibly  two  mats  will  be  required  in  very 
sunny  weather,  for  the  cuttings  should 
never  be  allowed  to  flag.  For  this  rea¬ 
son  the  lights  should  always  be  removed 
to  dry  the  cuttings  before  the  sun  reaches 
the  frame  in  the  morning.  About  a 
fortnight  after  insertion,  a  little  air  should 
be  allowed  on  the  frame  all  day,  and  this! 
should  be  gradually  increased  until  the 
light  can  be  removed  altogether.  If  all 
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roes  well,  the  earliest  pans  of  cuttings 
may  be  stood  outside  the  frames  for  a 
ichile  to  harden  before  housing  them  for 
the  winter.  Silver  Sand. 
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Horticultural  Societies’ 
Diary 

of  Forthcoming  Events. 

Abbreviations  used. 

u— Association  H. — Horticultural 

on.— Amateurs  ILL— Mutual  Improve- 

ihy. — Chrysanthemum  ment 

m. — Committee  meeting  m.m. — Monthly  meeting 

ott. — Cottage  or  Cottagers  S. — Society 

1.— District  wun.— Weekly  meeting 

.. _ Gardening  or  gardener 

Thus  : — The  Templeton  G.  Am.  and  Oott.  M.I.H.S. 
-aideners,  Amateurs’  and  Cottagers’  Mutual  Improve- 
lent  Horticultural  Society. 


September. 

ind.— Horsforth  G.M.I.S.  (w.m.);  Four 
Elms  G.S.  (m.m.);  Walsall 
Florists'  S.  (m.m.);  Mansfield  H.S. 
(m.m.). 

;rd. — R.H.S.  (bi-m.  exhibition  of  flowers 
and  fruit  1  to  6  p.m.  Lecture  at 
3  p.m.,  by  Mr.  James  Hudson, 
V.M.H.,  on  “Terrace  Garden 
Plants”);  Croydon  and  D.H.M.I.S. 
(m.m.);  Stirling  and  D.H.A. 
(m.m.). 

;th. — Ancient  S.  of  York  Florists  (show); 
Wood  Green  and  D.  Am.  H.S. 
(m.m.);  Forest  Gate  and  Stratford 
Chy.  S.  (m.m.);  Barking  and 
Ripple  Chy.  S.  (m.m.);  Profes¬ 
sional  Gardeners’  Friendly  Benefit 
S.  (m.m.) ;  Dulwich  Chy.  S. 
(m.m.);  Rotherham  Chy.  S. 
(m.m.);  Loughborough  G.M.I.A. 
(m.m.). 

th. — National  Dahlia  Society  (show  at 
Crystal  Palace,  2  days) ;  Ipswich 
and  D.G.  and  Am.  A.  (m.m.); 
Bideford  and  D.H.S.  (m.m.);  Ter- 
rington  and  Marshland  H.S. 
(m.m.);  Sheffield  FI.  and  H.S. 
(m.m.). 

th. — Batley  and  D.  Chy.  and  Paxton  S. 
(m.m.);  Greenstreet  and  D.G.  and 
Cott.  S.  (m.m.). 

th. — Leeds  Paxton  S.  (w.m.);  Isle  of 
Wight  H.A.  (m.m.) ;  Preston  and 
D.  G.M.I.A.  (m.m.);  Blackburn 
and  D.H.S.  (m.m.). 

- f+> - 

idelweiss  as  a  Market  Flower. 

A  Danish  gardener  has  succeeded  in 
'rowing  Edelweiss,  the  famous  Alpine 
lower  peculiar  to  the  dizziest  heights  of 
he  Swiss  Alps.  The  enterprising  gar- 
lener  is  exporting  large  quantities  of  the 
lowers  to  Swiss  hotels,  where  they  are 
old  to  tourists. 

- - 

TRADE  NOTICE. 


TREILLAGE. 

A  small,  well-illustrated  p  amp  Met  on  this 
inbjeot  has  been  written  by  Mr.  J.  P.  White, 
t’he  Pyghtle  Works,  Bedford.  It  is  a  system 
>f  house  decoration  in  which  the  idea  of 
rellis  work  is  carried  to  great  perfection  in 
he  form  of  work  to  adorn  many  situations 
-bout  a  home  that  might  otherwise  be  a 
aere  eyesore.  This  happens  in  the  case  of 
•dd  glass-covered  balconies,  irregular  alcoves, 
oof  gardens,  and  odd  or  forlorn  spaces  left 
iy  some  structural  alteration  subsequent  to 
he  building  of  the  house.  The  illustrations 
uve  samples  of  his  work,  and  we  understand 
hat  he  is  not  only  the  pioneer,  but  also  the 
sader  in  treillage  work  in  this  country. 


How  to  Grow — 

Pansies  and  Violas. 

+++ 

These  are  among  the  most  easy  and  de¬ 
lightful  flowers  to  grow ;  and  the  coming 
month  must  find  the  enthusiast  busy  if 
he  desires  tasteful  beds  of  these  deservedly 
popular  flowers  next  year. 

Both  are  propagated  in  two  ways, 
namely,  by  cuttings  and  from  seeds. 
Propagation  from  Cuttings. 

In  July  or  August  select  short  and 
sturdy  growths  about  three  inches  long. 
Cut  these  off  just  below  a  joint.  Insert 
in  well  dug  soil  of  leaf  mould  and  loam, 
with  a  plentiful  admixture  of  silver  sand. 
Water  carefully,  and  never  allow  the  soil 
to  become  quite  dry — although  excess  of 
moisture  is  also  harmful.  These  cuttings 
will  stand  the  winter  quite  easily. 

If  preferred,  however,  they  can  be  win¬ 
tered  in  a  cold  frame  in  boxes  filled  with 
the  same  compost  as  above  mentioned. 
Plant  about  5  inches  apart,  and  allow  air 
at  ever}’  opportunity ;  only  protecting  the 
frame  from  severe  frosts  with  mats. 

Violas  can  be  layered  as  in  the  case  of 
Carnations,  but  better  results  are  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  above  method. 

Propagation  from  Seeds. 

Sow  a  carefully  selected  strain  of  seed 
in  boxes  filled  with  leaf  mould  and  loam 
in  equal  proportions,  with  a  plentiful  ad¬ 
dition  of  silver  sand,  in  July  or  August. 
Seeds  to  be  J  inch  deep  and  about  an  inch 
apart.  Water  carefully  and  place  in  a 
cold  frame.  Prick  out  into  similar  com¬ 
post  when  the  seedlings  show  the  second 
leaf.  Allow  plenty  of  air,  and  only  pro¬ 
tect  from  frost.  Plant  out  into  beds  in 
April. 

These  plants  require  a  deeply  dug  soil, 
and  liberal  treatment  with  weak  liquid 
manure  when  blooming.  Remove 
withered  blooms,  and  when  the  flowering 
season  is  over  cut  down  all  w’oody  flower 
stems.  Few  pests  attack  them  if  well 
grown.  Green  fly  and  red  spider  are 
among  the  most  prevalent ;  but  any  in¬ 
secticide  will  readily  dispose  of  these. 

Slugs  are  troublesome,  but  their 
ravages  can  be  prevented  by  means  of 
slug  traps,  or  an  application  of  “slug- 
death”  to  the  beds,  or  around  individual 
plants.  F.  W.  D. 

- - 

Buddleia  variabilis  magnifica. 

Since  its  introduction  from  Central 
China  B.  variabilis  has  shown  itself  liable 
to  variation  in  the  size  of  the  spikes  and 
the  colour  of  the  flowers.  At  least  two  of 
the  forms  have  received  distinct  names 
as  varieties.  B.  v.  magnifica  bears  spikes 
of  flowers  about  2  feet  long,  and  these 
myriads  of  small,  densely  arranged 
flowers,  are  dark  rose  lightly  tinted  with 
clear  blue.  The  plant  proves  perfectly 
hardy  in  a  great  variety  of  soils,  and 
v.'here  this  is  the  case  it  may  be  pruned 
rather  hard  in  the  autumn,  but  in  cold 
localities  the  pruning  may  be  deferred 
until  spring,  as  some  of  the  branches  are 
liable  to  be  cut  back  by  frost.  This  hard 
pruning,  even  when  done  by  frost,  seems 
to  have  the  effect  of  causing  the  plant  to 
throw  up  very  vigorous  stems  during  the 
course  of  the  summer,  and  these  shoots 
flower  splendidly,  producing  a  magnifi¬ 


cent  effect.  Although  the  plant  is  rela¬ 
tively  new,  we  think  it  is  time  that  it 
should  be  more  extensively  planted  for 
blooming  in  July  and  August,  when 
flowering  shrubs  are  relatively  scarce.  A 
full  page  illustration  of  this  variety  ap¬ 
pears  in  “Revue  de  l'Horticulture  Beige  ” 
for  August. 

Gooseberry  Mildew. 

To  prevent  such  pests  as  Gooseberry 
mildew,  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  stated 
Sir  E.  Strachey,  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  on  August  16th,  is  considering  an 
order  to  prevent  the  importation  of  plants 
and  bushes  except  by  license. 

Popularity  of  Kew  Gardens. 

As  evidence  of  the  popularity  of  Kew 
Gardens,  and  the  growing  love  among 
holiday  makers  of  flowers  and  trees,  it 
may  be  stated  that  no  less  than  92,000 
visitors  were  at  Kew  last  Bank  Holiday, 
and  on  the  previous  Sunday  the  number 
was  62,000. 

Passion  Fruit’s  Name. 

There  is  a  craze  just  now  for  the  Pas¬ 
sion  F ruit,  large  quantities  of  which  have 
been  recently  received  at  Covent  Garden 
from  Australia.  It  is  stated,  however,  in 
a  contemporary,  that  the  real  Passion 
Fruit  comes  from  the  Cape,  where,  under 
its  name  of  Granadilla,  it  ripens  to  per¬ 
fection.  It  is  larger,  finer  flavoured,  and 
more  fragrant  than  the  Australian  fruit. 
A  writer  says  that  this  fruit  derives  its 
name  from  the  fancied  resemblance,  when 
the  fruit  is  cut  in  half  in  a  certain  way, 
to  the  symbols  of  the  passion.  The  cross, 
the  crown  of  thorns,  and  the  nails,  he 
states,  are  all  represented. 

A  City  Custom  and  its  Origin. 

The.  annual  custom  by  which  the  Fruit¬ 
erers’  Company  make  a  presentation  of 
choice  fruit  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  who  then 
and  there  entertains  them  at  dinner,  was 
recently  observed.  Like  other  usages, 
it  has  materially  changed  since  its  intro¬ 
duction.  Originally  founded  to  settle  a 
squabble  between  the  Lord  Mayor’s 
meters  and  the  Guild  as  to  tolls  on  fruits 
entering  the  City,  the  gift  merely  con¬ 
sisted  of  twelve  baskets  of  Apples,  which 
were  carried  by  the  company’s  porters 
from  Farringdon  Market  (now  demo¬ 
lished)  to  the  Mansion  House.  It  now 
includes  every  conceivable  variety  of 
luscious  fruit  in  season. 

“  Bees  for  Pleasure  and  Profit.” 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  bees  for  the  production  of  honey 
will  find  a  considerable  amount  of  infor¬ 
mation  got  together  in  a  book  of  100  pp. 
and  dealing  with  some  of  the  many  pro¬ 
blems  which  confront  the  bee  keeper. 
The  history  and  development  of  the  bee, 
of  course,  is  dealt  with,  also  swarms  and 
swarming,  making  of  straw  skeps,  bar 
frame  hives,  and  the  various  accessories 
essential  thereto.  The  author  tells  the 
beginner  how  to  make  a  start  in  bee  keep¬ 
ing,  how  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  hive, 
etc.  The  manipulation  of  bees  is  another 
interesting  question,  as  well  as  the  extrac¬ 
tion  of  honey  which  has  been  stored  by 
the  bees  and  how  to  feed  the  bees  after¬ 
wards,  so  that  they  may  live  through  the 
winter  instead  of  being  killed  by  sulphur 
fumes  as  in  the  old  way'  of  dealing  with 
them.  The  book  is  published  by  Crosby 
Lockwood  and  Son,  Stationer’s  Hall 
Court,  London,  E.C.,  at  is. 
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GROSS’S  VAPORISER 


NOTE  REDUCED 


(Nicotine  Fumigating  Compound). 

Is  equal  to  any  preparation  in  the  market,  will  be  found  absolutely  satisfactory  in  its  results,  and  20  per  cent,  cheaper  than  current  prices. 

DUCED  PRICES _  H0,  i  ~!ze~ '}  Pmt  Bottle>  containing  su&ient  Vaporising  Liquid  for  40,000  cubic  feet,  16/-  each. 

jno.  -  bize— 4  „  „  „  „  ..  20.000  8/6 


LUNT’S  CHEMICAL  MIXTURE. 


SOLUBLE  IN  WATER.  FOR  DEVELOPING  CHRYSANTHEMUM  FLOWERS. 


A  Purely  Soluble  Compound  cf  a  very  powerful  nature,  and  should  be  applied  in  water  as  directed.  It  will  develop  the  flowers  six  to  eight  days  sooner  than 
is  otherwise  possible  without  damping.  Pull  Instructions  Given  with  each  Package.  B  *  ■ 

PRICES— In  Tins,  1/-,  2/6  and  5/6  each.  TO  BE  HAD  FROM  ALL  SEEDSMEN. 


SOLE  MANUFACTURERS- 


ALEX.  GROSS  &  SONS,  Ltd., 


CATALOGUES  FREE  BY  POST  ON  APPLICATION. 


HORTICULTURAL  SPECIALISTS 
&  SEED  MERCHANTS, 


GLASGOW, 


W.  Richardson  &  co. 


DARLINGTON, 

Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS, 
HEATING  ENGINEERS. 


Our  Book  of  Designs  containing  upwards  of  200 

photographic  illustrations, 
sent  free  on  application. 


Plans  and  Estimates  Prepared  Free  of  Cost. 


Range  of  G-lasskouses  erected  for  !Mi$s  perry,  AVergs  Hall,  Wolverhampton. 


Representatives  sent  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom  to  advise  and 
take  particulars. 


'  GUY'S  SUCCESSFUL  GARDENING. 1 


Third  Edition  Now  Ready. 

204  pages.  Many  Illustrations.  Bound  In  cloth.  Price  0d.  poet  free,  or  of  Seedsmen. 

Its  contributions  are  by  the  ablest  writers  of  the  day.  It  is  an  up-to-date  work  dealing  with  the  Culture  of 
Flowers,  Fruits,  and  Vegetables,  and  includes  articles  upon  Exhibiting,  Judging,  and  Growing  for  Market. 


CLAY’S  FERTILIZER 


I 


IS  THE  PRIZE-WINNING  MANURE. 


It  feeds  the  Plant,  and  promotes  Healthy  Foliage,  Wealth  of  Flowers  and  Fruit,  and  Abundance  of  Vege- 
tables.  Nurserymen,  Gardeners,  Amateurs,  and  Exhibitors  use  OLAY’S  and  heartily  recommend  it.  Prize 
winners  use  OLAY’S,  and  the  results  are  evident  at  every  Show. 


I 


cvAV^ 

A 

^LOHOOHqj 

*7-1  Lt* 

CBAOEMARR 


Sold  Everywhere  In  6d.  and  Is.  Tins;  and  Sealed  Bags,  7  lbs.,  2s.  6d.  14  lbs.,  4s.  6d. 

28  lbs.,  78.  6d.  56  lbs.,  12s.  Cd.  112  lbs.,  2Qs.  Or  direct  from  the  Works,  Carriage  Paid  in 
the  United  Kingdom  for  Cash  with  Order  (except  6d.  Tins).  Every  Cenuine  Tin,  Bag,  and 
Seal  bears  the  TRADE  MARK. 


Write  tor  Full  Price  List  of  Manures,  Chemicals,  &  Sundries. 


PI  AV  B,  onu  Manure  Manufacturers 
OLA  I  66  GUIl,  and  Bone  Crushers, 


STRATFORD,  LONDON,  E. 


IBM 


I 


ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  LISTS 
POST  FREE. 


w  i/j 


FflLDED  OPEN 

HEATHMAN  &  Co., 

PARSON’S  GREEN,  LONDON,  S.W., 


make  Ladders,  Steps  and  Trestles  of  every 
kind,  and  send  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 


PATENTED. 


The  Most  perfect  Fertiliser  in  use, 
Cleanly,  and  no  unpleasant  Smell. 

Unlike  all  other  Artificial  Manures,  I  TOP  DRESSINC 
supplies  the  soil  with  H\tmus  .  .  \  0"VV - 

Produces  lovely  blooms,  rich  foliage, 
and  grand  quality  vegetables,  fruits,  etc. 

Strongly  recommended  by  the  late  Mr.  F.  W.  Burbridge. 
V.M.H.,Mr.  Jas.  Hudson,  V.M.H.,  and  other  noted  Horti¬ 
culturists.  Sold  in  bags,  14-lbs,  1/6  ;  28-lbs,  2/3  :  56-lbs, 
3/6  ;  1-cwt,  6/-  ;  5-cwt,  28/9  ;  10-cwt,  55/-,  carriagejpaid. 
With  full  particulars,  testimonials,  etc.,  by  Nurserymen 
and  Seedsmen,  or  direct  from 

WAKELEY  BROS.  &  CO*,  Ltd., 

77,  Bankside,  London 


Printed  artij  Published  by  Maclaren  &  Sons,  37  &  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C.  Agen'ts  :  Far  .Scotland— Messrs.  J.  Menzies  &  Co  , 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  For  Ireland — Messrs.  Charles  Eason  &  Son,  Dublin  and  Belfast.  For  Manchester  Mr.  T-  Hey  woo  . 
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SqpUmbw. 

(From  the  Italian  of  Cesare  Rossi). 

1  sweet  September,  in  some  leaf-strewn 

oath 

ove  to  reap  a  pensive  aftermath 
Of  thought,  and  seek  to  prove  thy 
mysteries : 

'  e  while  a  heifer  browses  in  the  grass, 
d  o’er  me  some  belated  bird  doth  pass, 
And  from  yon  cot  the  curling  smoke- 
wreaths  rise. 

let  me  share  in  this,  thy  mellow  calm, 
ie  peace  that  comes  from  striving, 
labours  balm, 

Wherein  the  soul  forgets  the  ills  of 
life  : 

ve  to  thy  poet  who  loves  thy  mild 
:harm  well, 

te  secret  of  thy  strange  subduing  spell, 
That  passion  stills,  and  hushes 
sounds  of  strife.  .  - 


CVII. 

Dictamnus  Fraxinella. 

This  is  a  hardy  perennial  that  all 
should  endeavour  to  find  a  place  for  in  a 
border  of  mixed  plants.  It  has  some 
rather  uncommon  virtues,  and  chief 
among  these  is  its  attractiveness  even  after 
it  has  finished  flowering.  Some  peren¬ 
nials  are  distinctly  unsightly  at  this 
stage,  as  the  Oriental  Poppies ;  while 
others,  if  not  exactly  that,  yet  lack  any 
claim  to  decorativeness.  This  Dictam¬ 
nus,  also,  is  so  strong  and  sturdy  that  it 
needs  no  stake  and  the  consequent  tying ; 
while  its  upstanding  seed  vessels  are  very 
pleasant  to  look  upon.  The  seed  may  be 
sown '  at  the  present  time,  as  when  newly 
ripened  it  germinates  more  quickly,  but 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
majority  of  shiny  black  seeds,  such  as 
this,  require  a  great  deal  of  patience,  and 
I  should  prefer  to  purchase  plants  during 
the  autumn  season.  There  is  a  white 
variety  which  on  the  whole  is  the  best, 
and  a  soft  pink,  but  they  make  capital 
companion  plants,  and  the  foliage  is  very 
distinct  and  characteristic,  so  that  alto¬ 
gether  this  old  favourite  must  be  regarded 
as  a  perennial  of  the  first  class. 

Galega  orientalis. 

Another  perennial  to  which  I  should 
like  to  call  attention  to-day  is  Galega 
orientalis,  very  similar  to  the  older  G. 
officinalis,  but  rather  larger  in  all  its 
parts.  Both  these  varieties  make  real  ad¬ 
ditions  to  the  border,  for  they  are  profuse 
bloomers,  and  though  the  mass  of  bloom 
is  over  by  the  end  of  July,  there  is  a 
lesser  display  for  the  next  month  or  more. 
They  may  be  reared  from  seed,  but  I  find 
a  far  easier  method  is  to  put  a  few  pieces 
into  the  ground  during  August  and  early 
September ;  they  root  readily  and  flower 
well  the  next  season. 

Pansies  and  Violas. 

As  a  rule  I  infinitely  prefer  self- 
coloured  Pansies  and  Violas  to  edged  and 
fancy  varieties,  but  I  have  to  make  an  ex¬ 
ception  for  Mrs.  Chichester,  with  blue  and 
white  petals,  the  blue  pleasantly  suffused. 
It  is  as  dainty  and  fresh  looking  as  any¬ 
thing  that  can  be  imagined,  and  in  a  re¬ 
cent  report  of  some  YTiola  trials  in  the 
pages  of  a  contemporary  I  was  glad  to 
see  that  it  came  out  well  in  its  particular 
class,  though  James  Pilling  beat  it,  and 
Willie  Farmer  ranked  equal  with  it.  I 
have  just  been  taking  a  number  of  Pansy 
cuttings  of  this  and  other  favourite  varie¬ 
ties  of  the  numerous  young  growths  now 
in  evidence.  If  these  are  struck  at  the 
present  time  they  make  useful  material  to 
flower  next  year,  coming  in  a  little  later 


than  divided  plants.  Let  me  describe 
how  to  divide  a  Pansy  or  Viola  for  early 
autumn  planting.  Old  growth  that  is 
hollow  and  useless  must  be  cut  off,  but 
there  should  be  ample  young  stuff  left, 
and  this  can  be  divided  into  small  portions 
and  planted  rather  deeply  where  it  is  to 
flower.  Among  edging  subjects  few  will 
compare  with  YTiolas  so  bright,  effective, 
and  long  flowering  are  they,  and  for  this 
purpose  undoubtedly  self-coloured  varie¬ 
ties  are  more  telling. 

Gazania  Culture. 

Those  who  have  plants  of  these  and  wish 
to  maintain  a  supply  for  another  season 
will  do  well  to  secure  cuttings  at  once. 
They  root  readily  and  will  not  need  more 
winter  protection  than  a  cold  house 
affords.  To  my  thinking  there  is  a  glow¬ 
ing  brilliancy  about  these  flowers  that  has 
great  value,  and  as  they  succeed  admir¬ 
ably  in  dry,  warm  positions,  they  are  very 
useful  among  bedders,  and  neither  do 
they  need  unduly  rich  soil.  They  con¬ 
tinue  flowering  so  late  into  the  autumn 
that  if  the  weather  remain  open  they  con¬ 
tinue  until  December.  But  they  just  fail 
in  being  hardy.  They  are  so  dwarf  and 
regular  in  growth  that  they  make  grand 
summer  edgings.  Striking,  indeed,  was 
a  double  row  of  them  down  a  long  and 
important  border  in  a  large  old-fashioned 
garden. 

Marguerite  Carnations. 

Late  sown  or  unfortunately  placed 
plants  of  these  will,  it  is  to  be  feared,  have 
little  chance  this  season  to  flower  for  any¬ 
thing  like  the  period  they  should.  Get 
October  here,  and  the  heavy  dews  and 
rains  turn  the  flowers  to  a  distressing 
pulp,  and  though  each  plant  may  still  be 
covered  with  buds,  they  will  have  little  or 
no  chance  to  expand.  My  advice  to  all 
having  plants  that  will  shortly  be  in  this 
condition  is  to  lift  them  carefully  either 
at  the  present  time  or  later  and  pot  care¬ 
fully,  shade,  and  do  everything  possible 
to  prevent  flagging  or  other  check,  and 
when  the  plants  are  established  they  will 
make  charming  flowering  plants  for  a  cold 
house.  I  lifted  some  last  season  and  they 
were  still  flowering  at  Christmas  time. 
These  are  often  called  annual  Carna¬ 
tions;  strictly  speaking,  of  course,  they 
are  nothing  of  the  sort,  but  in  many  cases 
they  may  be  treated  as  annuals,  as  they 
flower  their  first  season.  I  wintered  these 
Carnations,  and  replanted  them  outside  in 
April,  and  I  mention  this  fact  beca’/'e  the 
result  has  been  wonderfully  successful,  the 
plants  being  full  of  flower  at  the  present 
time.  Now,  unless  the  seed  be  sown  early 
in  February  in  heat,  the  plants  do  not 
flower  early  enough  to  have  time  to  com- 
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plete  their  flowering  period  if  the  summer 
be  at  all  unfavourable,  so  that  it  may  be 
well  worth  while  to  sow  seeds  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  time,  winter  the  seedlings  under 
glass,  probably  a  cold  house  would  be 
ample  protection,  and  of  course  they 
would  flower  earlier  next  season  than 
those  not  sown  until  the  spring.  The 
same  treatment,  I  find,  succeeds  admir¬ 
ably  for  Antirrhinums. 

F.  Norfolk. 

- - 


Gold  pranpes. 


Their  Treatment 
in  Winter. 


Cold  frames  are  such  necessities  in  a 
garden  of  whatever  dimensions,  that  a 
few  hints  as  to  their  proper  management 
in  the  winter  months  will  perhaps  be  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  those  who  possess  one  or  two 
light  frames  in  which  to  keep  some  of 
their  favourite  plants.  From  November 
to  February  is  the  most  critical  period, 
the  short  dull  days,  damp,  frost  and  fogs 
prevailing  making  it  necessary  to  exer¬ 
cise  some  judgment  and  forethought,  so 
as  to  carry  the  cuttings  and  plants 
through  that  time.  Taking  cuttings  that 
are  inserted  in  the  usual  way  in  the 
frames  or  in  boxes,  these  require  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  air,  w'hen  they  have  so  far  re¬ 
covered  after  from  four  to  six  weeks’  care 
to  shade  and  root  them.  Failures  re¬ 
sult  from  keeping  the  frames  shut  up  and 
moist,  just  “coddling  them  to  death”  in 
garden  language.  An  abundance  of  out¬ 
side  air  is  most  urgent  through  the  day, 
and  a  portion  all  night  also,  when  cold 
winds,  rains,  and  frost  are  absent.  Make 
an  effort  to  run  off  the  sashes  on  good 
days  only,  but  these  are  best  put  on  at 
nights,  however  mild  and  promising  the 
weather  may  be,  for  rain  may  come  down 
during  the  night. 

Damp  is  more  the  cause  of  losing  frame 
material  than  any  other  cause,  so  the  foli¬ 
age  wTants  to  be  kept  thoroughly  dry.  A 
very  simple  ventilating  block  can  be  cut 
out  in  this  shape,  using  a  good  piece  of 
stout  inch  wood 


Ventilating  Block. 

and  have  it  attached  behind  the  frame 
with  a  chain  for  handiness  to  admit  air  in 
quantity,  and  have  it  lessened  in  colder 
weather.  Remove  all  decaying  leaves 
and  stems,  trapping  snails  and  slugs  by  a 
night  light  search,  or  lay  down  pieces  of 
cut  Potatos  or  crumbled  Lettuce  leaves, 
for  these  pests  soon  nibble  off  choice  cut¬ 
tings  in  preference  to  old  stuff.  Plants 
in  pots,  such  as  Campanulas,  Carnations, 
tender  herbaceous  and  alpine  plants  all 
require  unlimited  supplies  of  fresh  air. 

Pots  are  just  as  well  standing  on  a  good 
ash  bottom  and  not  plunged  to  the  rim 
amongst  leaves  or  litter,  for  that  in  itself 
causes  damp  and  prevents  a  free  current 
of  air  through  the  pots.  A  frequent  turn¬ 
ing  round  of  the  pots  and  cleaning  of 
bad  foliage  should  be  done.  Have  the 
sashes  rainproof,  and  wash  them  down 


occasionally  to  remove  the  filth  that  floats 
about  in  the  smoke  and  fog  district ; 
this  operation  gives  good  light.  For  frost 
protection  use  dry  material ;  good  mats 
and  straw  do  splendidly.  When  very 
severe  a  double  mat  is  necessary  or  a 
thick  layer  of  straw  or  bracken,  with 
boards  laid  on  to  keep  all  in  position. 
When  a  thaw  sets  in,  remove  the  protec¬ 
tion  at  once,  and  gradually  admit  air 
again — the  valuable  asset.  With  due 
consideration  to  the  small  details  of  the 
frame  (for  it  is  these  trifling  things  we 
must  not  omit)  success  should  not  be 
wanting. 

A.  V.  M. 

- +++ - 

Golden  Syrup  Exhibited  as  Hgney. 

From  time  to  time  many  frauds  are  per¬ 
petrated  by  exhibitors  at  flower  shows. 
According  to  the  “Hastings  Times”  Mr. 
G.  Squires,  the  gardener  of  Whittlebury 
Hall,  in  judging  run  honey  at  a  flower 
show  recently  tasted  it  and  found  it  was 
golden  syrup.  It  is  stated  that  the  ex¬ 
hibitor  had  won  many  prizes  for  his  ex¬ 
hibition  of  fine  golden  syrup  as  run 
honey. 


-  o.  w.  - 

Prize  Competitions. 


GENERAL  CONDITIONS. — Competitors  must 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular 
paid  contributors  to  THE  GARDENING 
WORLD  or  other  gardening  journals  are  de¬ 
barred  from  entering,  but  occasional  con¬ 
tributors  may  compete.  The  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  competitor  must  appear  on  each 
article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right 
to  reproduce,  in  any  wayj!  any  article  or  photo¬ 
graph  sent  for  competition.  The  conditions 
applying  to  each  competition  should  be  care¬ 
fully  read. 

-  -M-f 
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PRIZES. 

A  PRIZE  OFTEN  SHILLINGS  will  be  given 
for  the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  para¬ 
graph  or  article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but 
value  rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in 
making  *he  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Com¬ 
petition,”  and  post  not  later  than  the  Monday 
following  date  of  issue.  Entries  received  later 
thi,n  Tuesday  (first  post)  will  be  left  over  until 
the  following  week. 

Two  prizes  of  2s.  6d.  will  be  awarded  each 
week  for  the  two  best  letters,  not  exceeding 
150  words,  on  any  interesting  gardening  sub¬ 
ject. 


♦♦♦ 


RESULTS  OF 
LAST  WEEK’S 
COMPETITIONS. 

Some  of  the  best  papers  in  this  competition 
are  too  long,  and  we  desire  readers  to  keep 
within  a  column. 

The  prize  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “  C.F.A.”  for  the  article  on  “  The 
Aphis  Brush,”  page  578. 

In  the  Prize  Letter  Competition  a  prize 
was  awarded  to  “  B.  Mitson  ”  for  the  article 
on  "Slugs  and  Celery”:  and  another  to 
“  Pomona  ”  for  the  article  on  “  Canker  on 
Apple  Trees,”  page  572. 


Afdisias :  -  - 

Beautiful  Stove 

-  -  Berried  Plan;. 


I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  e 
above  useful  genus  of  plants,  as,  see  ? 
their  value  for  decorative  purposes,  f.  \- 
are  not  nearly  so  well  known  as  they  . 
serve  to  be.  They  are  generally  ] 
garded  as  berried  plants,  the  flowers  f 
most  of  the  species  being  inconspicu  3 
with  the  exception  of  such  as  A.  ere  - 
lata,  A.  humilis,  and  A.  panicuk 
Both  the  flowers  and  the  berries  that  fol  v 
are  for  the  most  part  rose  or  coral  a 
colour,  and  they  flower  during  the  mon  5 
of  June  and  July,  the  berries  hanging  n 
for  a  considerable  time. 

They  may  be  propagated  in  two  w;  , 
either  by  taking  cuttings  of  the  h; - 
ripened  wood  during  summer  or  by  - 
lecting  some  of  the  largest,  best  ripe  i 
berries  and  sowing  in  early  spring,  e 
latter  being  by  far  the  best  method.  Bi 
cuttings  and  seedlings  are  easily  rail 
in  light  soil,  the  pots  being  plunged  1 
bottom  heat.  The  compost  best  suij 
to  them  in  the  early  stages  is  equal  p;  5 
loam  and  peat  or  leaf  soil,  with  a  gd 
sprinkling  of  sand,  adding  a  little  w  - 
decomposed  manure  for  the  later  p 
tings.  Keep  them  growing  briskly  in 
warm  position  near  the  glass  until  e 
berries  are  well  coloured,  when  they  e 
best  removed  to  a  warm  greenhouse  r 
part  of  them)  to  prolong  the  display.  I 
may  also  mention  that  although  genera1 
classed  as  stove  plants,  they  may  be  s- 
cessfully  cultivated  in  a  much  lower  te- 
perature,  provided  that  it  does  not  il 
below  45  or  46  degrees  in  winter;  they  e 
also  more  free  from  scab  and  other  insa 
than  when  grown  in  the  stove.  Wh 
growing  briskly  and  the  pots  are  nl 
filled  with  roots,  weak  liquid  manu 
given  once  or  twice  a  week  is  beneficiab 
them. 

When  the  plants  begin  to  get  naked t 
the  bottom,  they  may  be  cut  down  7 
within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  pots  1 
spring),  afterwards  allowing  them  to  '- 
come  dry  at  the  roots  for  some  timea 
afford  them  a  rest.  After  the  cuts  He 
dried  off  apply  moisture  to  the  roots  aga 
to  induce  them  to  break,,  when  tiy 
should  be  shaken  out  and  repott , 
syringed,  and  kept  close  for  a  few  da . 
and  watered  with  care  until  the  roots  h;e 
taken  to  the  fresh  soil.  Then,  if  oner 
two  of  the  best  placed  shoots  only  ,e 
retained,  and  the  plants  have  had  prop 
treatment,  they  will  make  fine  specimts 
and  flower  and  fruit  the  same  seas< . 
There  are  several  species  in  general  c  - 
tivation,  the  following  being  amongst  ie 
best  of  them  : — Ardisia  crenula , 
notched  leaved,  fruit  coral ;  A.  villa 
(hairy) ;  A.  v.  mollis  (soft) ;  fruit  laiS 
and  red;  A.  paniculata,  fruit  red;  • 
Oliveri ;  A.  macrocarpa  (large  fruit', 
beautiful);  A.  humilis  (beautiful);  ai 
A.  crispa. 


E.  T.  L 
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Leer  to  the  Editor 


Sweet  Peas. 


^  Lord  Nelson  and 


Burpee’s  Brilliant  Blue. 

r, — Your  contributor,  G.  F.  Drayson, 
,,r>age  564,  in  describing  the  new  variety 
Loi  Nelson  (raised  by  Isaac  House  and 
Sr),  winds  up  his  paragraph  thus :  — 
-;'iis  same  variety  was  sent  out  from 
Africa  under  the  name  of  Brilliant 
Be.” 

ow,  Sir,  the  varieties  are  similar  in 
cciur  and  habit,  but  Burpee’s  Brilliant 
B  e  was  raised  by  me  and  sold  to  Messrs. 
B  pee  in  December,  1905,  so  that  the 
,crce  of  each  variety  is  different.  Mr. 
D  yson’s  words  are  capable  of  varied  in¬ 
terrelation,  so  I  hope  you  will  kindly 
p  lish  this  note,  as  Burpee’s  Brilliant 
B  e  had  never  anything  to  do  with  Lord 
N  son.  If  they  prove  exactly  similar, 
tl  N.S.P.S.  will  be  able  to  arrange  a 
n  re.  Messrs.  Burpee  possess  all  rights 
0:  heir  variety  which  was  raised  here. 

Henry  H.  Gibson. 

:elfast. 

- - 


Gunner  a  scabra  at  Delgaty  Castle,  Aberdeenshire. 

Delgaty  Castle,  Turriff. 


L  ter  to  the  Editor. 


Sowing - 

Cyclamen 

- Seed. 


Dear  Sir, — I  think  a  timely  word  to  Cy- 
c.men  growers  may  be  of  service  at  the 
psent  time.  While  many  growers  of 
( clamen  sow  these  in  November  and 
titivate  for  twro  years,  I  am  not  giving 
:  rade  secret  away  when  I  say  that  many 
1 -to-date  nurserymen  sow  their  seed 
; out  August  and  flower  the  plants  the 
]  lowing  season. 

Seed  should  be  soum  singly  in  pots  or 
1  xes,  over  which  should  be  placed  a  sheet 
i  glass  or  paper.  The  young  plants 
ucked  into  small  pots  as  soon  as  the 
:st  leaf  has  fully  developed  should  be 
;  own  in  a  rather  warm,  moist  atmosphere 
■  til  the  early  spring,  when  they  should 
ready  for  another  shift  into  a  3  in.  pot. 

■  the  end  of  May  or  early  June  they  are 
tted  into  5  in.  pots,  and  this  forms  the 
wering  size  with  the  majority  pf  plants, 
though  a  further  shift  in  early  July  to 
’O  or  7  in.  pot  forms  a  useful  larger  size, 
te  secret  of  obtaining  good  plants  in  this 
ort  space  of  time  lies  in  keeping  the 
ants  on  the  grow'  by  repeated  potting. 
With  the  coming  of  warm  days  in  spring 
ants  should  be  kept  cooler,  and  in  hot 
iather  well  shaded,  with  abundance  of 
r.  At  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co’s., 
osh  Hill  Park  Nursery,  the  above 
ethods  are  carried  out  with  much  suc- 
ss,  and  their  strains  of  Cyclamen  have 
:en  obtained  by  this  means  of  cultiva- 
)n.  Now  that  we  have  such  fine  salmon 
ades,  the  Cyclamen  is  one  of  the  best 
nter  flowering  plants. 

Reader. 


The  stately  Castle  of  Delgaty,  in  the 
County  of  Aberdeen,  is  the  seat  of  A.  D. 
Ainslie,  Esq. 

It  is  beautifully  situated  on  a  rising 
ground,  studded  w'ith  many  noble  and 
beautiful  trees.  The  extensive  lawns 
likewise  contain  many  very  fine  specimens 
of  Coniferae,  of  much  grace  and  excel¬ 
lence,  and  w'hich  lend  additional  beauty 
and  finish  to  the  noble  pile  of  buildings 
which  are  adjacent. 

The  gardens  and  grounds  are  beauti¬ 
fully  and  tastefully  laid  out,  and  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  John  Brown, 
the  head  gardener,  w'ho  has  a  capable 
staff  of  assistants.  The  flow'er  garden  is 
one  of  much  beauty,  and  the  beds  are  of 
splendid  design  and  set  in  many  har¬ 
monious  colourings.  Herbaceous  plants 
are  a  special  feature,  the  extensive  bor¬ 
ders  containing  the  newest  and  best  varie¬ 
ties  as  well  as  ample  supplies  of  the  older 
standard  sorts. 

Roses  are  likewise  extensively  culti¬ 
vated,  the  Rose  beds  containing  the  newest 


-  Daffodils.  - 


Hybridisation. 

Everyone  will  soon  be  busy  studying 
Daffodil  catalogues,  and  lovely  as  the 
older  and  commoner  Daffodils  are,  the 
newer  hybrids  are  so  much  more  beauti¬ 
ful  that  many  amateurs  will  be  inclined 
to  sigh  and  give  a  little  grumble  at  the 
price  asked  for  bulbs  of  these  varieties, 
little  thinking  pf  the  time  required  to 
raise  seedling  Daffodils.  Doubtless  it  will 
surprise  many  readers  to  know  that  the 
Daffodil  is  one  of  the  very  few  flowers 
whose  seed  out  of  a  single  pod,  instead  of 


and  best  sorts,  and  on  trellis  and  arch  the 
many  varieties  of  Ramblers  give  excellent 
account  of  themselves. 

There  is  a  nice  collection  of  aquatics  in 
a  large  pond  adjacent  to  the  castle,  speci¬ 
ally  noteworthy,  being  an  excellent  speci¬ 
men  of  Gunnera  scabra  (see  illustration). 
Japanese  Maples  and  other  similar  plants 
thrive  luxuriantly  here  and  on  the  avenue 
leading  from  the  castle  to  the  garden 
there  are  many  beautiful  specimens,  as 
also  a  quantity  of  lovely  flowering  shrubs. 

In  the  cultivation  of  vegetables  Mr. 
Brown  has  long  been  known  as  an  expert, 
and  the  excellence  of  crops  obtained  be¬ 
token  careful  treatment. 

Fruit,  both  hardy  and  under  glass,  are 
well  grown  and  produced  in  lavish  abund¬ 
ance,  the  Vineries  and  Peach  houses  bear¬ 
ing  well ;  and  out-of-doors,  the  wall  trees 
and  small  fruits  give  excellent  results. 
The  avenues  leading  from  the  public  road 
to  the  castle  are  considerably  over  a  mile 
in  length  and  splendidly  wooded. 

J.  A.  C. 


producing  similar  blossoms,  usually  de¬ 
velop  flowers  that  differ  considerably  from 
one  another,  so  that  when  a  really  good 
seedling  is  obtained  the  only  way  to  in¬ 
crease  the  stock  is  by  off-sets  from  the 
parent  bulb,  which  naturally  means  a  con¬ 
siderable  wait  before  sufficient  have  been 
obtained  to  place  the  variety  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  ;  added  to  which  it  must  not  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  the  seedlings  have  to  be  from 
five  to  seven  years  old  before  they  flower, 
so  that  I  do  not  think  the  high  prices  are 
to  be  wondered  at,  though  at  first  sight 
it  does  seem  preposterous  to  ask  £60  for 
a  Daffodil  bulb — for  that  is  the  price  of  at 
least  one  of  the  new  hybrids. 

To  those  with  the  requisite  time,  pa¬ 
tience  and  space  for  the  operation,  hy¬ 
bridising  is  very  interesting  and  not  at  all 
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PRIZE  LETTER  COMPETITION. 


Readers  are  invited  to  contribute  to  this 
column  short  letters  discussing  any  gar- 
dening  subject. 

Letters  should  not  exceed  150  words  each 


in  length,  and  must  be  written  on  or 
side  of  the  paper  only. 

T wo  Prizes  of  2s.  6d.  each  will  l 
awarded  each  week  for  the  two  Lette> 
which  the  Editor  considers  to  be  the  bes' 


difficult.  Select  a  bright,  sunny  morning 
for  the  work ;  the  flower  must  be  treated 
just  before  the  petals  unclose.  Separate 
these  gently  with  a  finger  so  that  the  eye 
of  the  blossom  can  be  seen ;  then  with  a 
small  pair  of  tweezers  pull  out  the  anthers, 
thus  preventing  pollen  collecting  on  them 
and  fertilising  the  ovary.  It  is  necessary 
that  the  anthers  of  the  flower  chosen  to  be 
crossed  with  the  one  already  operated 
upon  should  be  coated  with  ripe  pollen, 
and  the  next  step  is  to  collect  that  pollen 
upon  a  small  camel’s  hair  brush  that  must 
be  lightly  rubbed  on  to  the  stigma  of  the 
flower  first  treated  until  it  is  covered  with 
pollen.  In  order  to  ensure  fertilisation 
this  operation  is  usually  repeated  three 
times. 

The  seed  must  be.  collected  directly  it 
is  ripe  and  sown  at  once  in  boxes  of 
gritty  soil  and  plunged  in  cocoanut  fibre 
in  a’ cold  frame.  It  will  germinate  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter,  but  the  seedlings  ought 
not  to  be  disturbed  for  two  years,  when, 
at  the  end  of  that  time,  they  can  be 
planted  out  in  the  open,  where,  as  al- 
readv  mentioned,  they  will  flower  in  from 
five  "to  seven  vears. 

A.  C.  D. 

- +++ - 

Present  Selections 

—  For  — 


Next  Year’s  Planting. 


The  wise  amateur  is  always  a  year 
ahead  in  his  preparations  for  the  future, 
therefore  his  garden  is  always  at  its  best, 
but  few  there  are  who  give  this  matter  a 
thought.  It  is  for  these  good  folks  I 
write,  that  they  may  be  stirred  up  to  look 
around  them  now,  that  they  may  see  not 
only  in  what  directions  their  neighbours 
excel,  but  also  in  what  ways  their  own 
work  is  deficient. 

Taking  Roses  by  way  of  example.  We 
should  notice  their  habit  of  growth,  their 
contrasts  of  style  and  colour,  their  period 
of  blooming,  their  productiveness  and 
much  else  that  we  should  make  notes  of 
now,  when  the  plants  are  making  their 
best  display,  so  that  when  we  come  to 
order  our  Roses  we  may  have  a  fair  idea 
of  which  will  be  most  suitable,  where  to 
place  each  kind,  and  how  to  group  varie¬ 
ties  that  we  may  have  the  best  possible 
display  next  summer. 

Likewise  in  the  herbaceous  border,  we 
can  make  notes  of  what  plants  are  least 
and  which  most  suitable  for  any  position. 

Later  on,  when  we  come  to  examine  the 
various  catalogues  of  seeds,  bulbs,  Roses, 
and  plants,  we  shall  thus  be  able  to  make 
a  wise  selection  so  that  we  can  plan  our 
garden  for  next  year  on  the  best  lines  to 
realise  the  following  ideal  : 

In  mv  garden  I  wish  to  have  those  varie¬ 
ties  which  will  bloom  the  longest ;  those 
which  by  succeeding  each  other  will  al¬ 
ways  keep  my  garden  gay,  so  that  at  no 
time  shall  it  be  bare,  and  those  kinds 
which  are  most-  suitable  in  the  way  of 
colour,  style  and  grouping  for  giving  me 
a  garden  that  will  satisfy  and  please. 

Baynton-Taylor. 


Corn  Salad  or  Lamb’s  Lettuce. 

The  above  is  perfectly  hardy.  It  can 
be  grown  to  perfection  in  the  open  ground 
and  takes  up  but  little  space,  furnishing  a 
delicious  salad  when  Lettuces  and  En¬ 
dives  are  scarce.  In  August  select  a 
rich  piece  of  ground,  and  having  dug 
and  raked  it  level,  draw  drills  nine  inches 
apart  and  two  inches  deep.  Sow  the  seed 
thinly,  thin  out  to  two  inches  apart,  and 
hoe  frequently  during  autumn.  If  these 
details  are  carried  out  a  supply  of  tender, 
crisp  leaves  can  be  had  from  December 
to  March.  If  alternate  plants  are  used 
first,  the  others  will  increase  in  size.  A 
few  yards  of  ground  will  give  many  pick¬ 
ings.  The  Italian  variety  has  the  largest 
leaves. 

J.  c. 

Crawley. 


The  Use  of  Vases,  Etc.,  in  the  Garden. 

In  fairly  large  gardens  these  have  much- 
to  commend  them.  A  nicely  filled  vase 
or  rustic  basket  at  a  .corner  of  a  path  or 
the  end  of  a  walk,  each  side  of  a  lawn, 
or  on  a  terrace  or  verandah  steps,  usually 
add  much  to  the  appearance  of  the  gar¬ 
den,  but  vases  should  be  mounted  on 
pedestals,  as  if  stood  flat  on  the  ground 
the  effect  is  most  inartistic.  Trailing 
plants  over  the  edges  or  sides,  a  graceful 
dwarf  standard  in  the  centre,  and  and 
little  oddments  left  in  boxes  at  “bedding 
out,”  come  in  very  handy  for  filling  in 
corners,  etc.  A  spring  vase  of  blood- 
red  Wallflowers,  with  golden  Crocus 
peeping  up  through  an  edging  of  double 
Arabis,  is  beautiful.  In  fact,  vases  and 
baskets  may,  with  a  little  judgment  and 
taste,  be  very  pretty  all  the  year  round. 

D.  Erlam. 


Anemone  hortensis. 

A.  hortensis  is  best  known  by  its 
beautiful  variety  the  scarlet  Windflower, 
popularly  known  as  A.  fulgensr  It  is 
not  always  happy  in  the  open  air  in  Eng¬ 
land,  but  in  sheltered  situations  where  the 
conditions  are  favourable  its  rich  scarlet 
flowers  produced  in  May  are  a  brilliant 
picture.  It  requires  a  rich,  deeply  dug 
soil,  light  rather  than  heavy,  and  should 
be  transplanted  in  the  autumn.  A  few 
patches  of  it  in  a  rock  garden  are  effec¬ 
tive.  It  is  also  useful  as  a  pot  plant 
for  the  conservatory7.  For  this  purpose 
the  tubers  should  be  potted  in  the  autumn 
rather  thickly  in  6-inch  pots  with  good 
loamy  soil,  and  kept  in  a  sunny,  cold 
frame  all  the  winter.  They  flower 
usually  in  March  or  April,  when  they  are 
valuable  for  decoration.  Other  varieties 
of  the  garden  Anemone  are  stellata  and 
pavonina,  which  are  also  worth  growing 
as  advised  for  the  first  named. 

W.  Sherringham. 

Dorchester. 


A  Warning;  to  “  Budders.” 

There  is  no  more  interesting  operatii 
in  the  whole  of  the  gardening  calencr 
than  that  of  “budding  Roses,”  and  t5 
has  been  described  so  often  that  I  wl 
not  enter  into  details  here.  Indeed,  ts 
space  at  my  disposal  would  not  admit  f 
it,  but  those  amateurs  who  have  budcl 
their  brier-stocks  will  do  well,  in  tb 
course  of  a  week  or  two  after  operatii, 
to  examine,  and  where  necessary  loose 
the  bindings,  as  this  year,  owing  don- 
less  to  the  prevailing  damp  weather,  (3 
wood  is  swelling  more  rapidly  than  usu , 
and  if  not  carefully  watched,  the  new- 
inserted  bud  is  apt  to  be  forced  out  of  13 
“  T”  slit,  and  a  year’s  work  is  thus  waste 
Of  course  this  applies  specially  to  st;- 
dards  and  half-standards,  and  not  i 
dwarfs  budded  beneath  the  surface  of  tj 
ground. 

G.  A.  Fisher 


Olearia  gunniana, 

This  most  attractive  Tasmanian  si- 
shrub  is  not  nearly  so  well  known  as  t; 
popular  O.  Haastii,  and  yet  it  is,  if  ai- 
thing,  the  more  beautiful  of  the  two.  t 
is  supposed  to  be  not  quite  hardy,  but  1 
the  month  of  July  I  saw  a  perfect  spe- 
men  of  it  in  Linlithgowshire  in  the  opi 
border,  having  had  no  protection  duri; 
the  past  trying  winter.  It  has  pr: 
white,  starry  flowers,  with  which  the  pla 
is  literally  smothered  when  in  bloom.  . 
Nicholson’s  “Dictionary  of  Gardening” 
is  said  to  flower  in  September,  but  t. 
specimen  in  question  was  in  full  flow 
when  I  saw  it  in  the  middle  of  July, 
month  earlier  than  0.  Haastii.  I  me 
to  have  it,  and  can  strongly  recommend 
for  inclusion  in  the  shrubbery  or  mix 
flower  border.  It  grows  to  about  3 
in  height,  and 'succeeds  in  ordinary  gi 
den  soil. 

C.  C. 

- - 

Prizes  for  Colchester  Roses. 

Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Son,  of  Colchc 
ter,  won,  during  June  and  July  of  tf 
year — five'  weeks — for  Rose  exhibits 
keen  competition,  open  to  all  Englan 
97  prizes,  four  silver  challenge  cups,  0 
gold  medal,  and  two  silver  gilt  medai 
This  firm  have  probably  won  more  fii 
prizes  this  season  than  any  other  in  Gre 
Britain. 

Orchid  with  230  Flowers. 

At  the  bi-monthly  show  of  the  Roy 
Horticultural  Society,  held  on  the  20 
ult.,  the  Floral  Committee  awardt 
Major  Holford,  equerry  to  the  King, 
silver-gilt  Lindley  medal  for  an  Orch 
known  as  “  Laeliocattleya  elegans,”  c 
which  there  were  no  fewer  than  2% 
flowers,  which  from  a  horticultural  poii 
of  view  is  extremely  unusual. 
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Chrysanthemums, 


Work  for  September. 


The  present  season  has  so  far  been  a 
omewhat  trying  one  for  Chrysanthemum 
r rowers,  and  the  growths  are  in  many 
’ases  rather  soft,  an  indication  that  great 
are  must  be  taken  not  to  overdo  the 
>lants  with  stimulants  now  that  the  buds 
rave  been  taken. 

Many  of  the  new  exhibition  varieties 
ent  out  in  1906  look  very  promising,  al- 
hough  there  is  a  remarkable  difference  in 
leight  and  habit  of  growth,  Sidney  Pen- 
ord.  for  instance,  running  up  to  nine  feet 
a  height,  while  President  Loubet  is  barely 
wo  feet.  The  last-named  is  one  of  the 
arieties  that  require  very  little  manur- 
Qg,  as  is  likewise  W.  Wells,  another  pro- 
aising  variety  of  model  growth. 

Preparations  must  now  be  made  for  get- 
ing  the  plants  indoors,  as,  unless  the 
,-eather  improves  very  much,  housing  will 
ave  to  be  taken  in  hand  earlier  than 
;sual.  In  any  case,  it  is  advisable  to 
ave  everything  ready  by  the  last  week 
f  this  month.  Both  glass  and  paint-work 
f  the  interiors  should  be  washed  down 
ath  soapy  water,  and  well  swilled  so  as 
0  admit  the  maximum  of  light ;  and  those 
ho  use  washes  for  the  prevention  of  rust 
nd  mildew  will  do  well  to  wash  their 
■lants  before  housing  them.  But  where 
ungicides  are  used  in  powder  form  these 
an,  of  course,  be  applied  at  any  time,  in- 
ide  or  out. 

The  process  of  housing  should  be  car- 
ied  out  by  degrees,  taking  in  about  half 
he  plants  one  day,  and  allowing  them  to 
et  somewhat  accustomed  to  their  new 
uarters  before  placing  them  closer.,  to- 
ether  to  admit  of  the  remainder  being 
■rought  in  and  arranged. 

Full  air  must  be  left  on  the  houses  night 
nd  day  for  the  first  week  or  so,  after 
■  hich  it  may  be  gradually  reduced  to  suit 
he  weather  conditions. 

Less  frequent  waterings  will  be  required 
ior  the  first  week  or  two  wdien  the  plants 
re  indoors,  and- clear  water  only  should 
>e  used  until  the  roots  are  seen  to  be  run- 
ung  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  after  which 
ery  w-eak  liquid  manures  should  be  given 
mtil  the  flowers  are  nearly  perfect. 

Where  decorative  kinds  have  been 
danted  out,  now  is  the  time  to  take  up 
nd  pot  the  number  that  will  be  required 
or  indoors  later  on.  When  first  potted 
he  plants  should  be  stood  in  a  sheltered 
dace  for  a  week  or  so,  and  well  syringed 
bn  dry  days.  Growers  who  have  not  tried 
his  system  will  be  surprised  how-  little 
he  worse  the  plants  look  for  the  shift 
vhen  this  is  quickly  and  carefully  done, 
iome  varieties  are,  of  course,  more  suit-- 
ible  for  this  kind  of  culture  than  others, 
ind  this  can  readily  be  ascertained  by  a 
rial  of  the  different  kinds  usually  grown. 

It  appears  that  many  growers,  while 
ufficiently  enterprising  as  regards  new 
exhibition  varieties,  are  content  to  stick 
0  old  worn-out  kinds,  and  in  some  cases 


broken  down  show  varieties,  for  decora¬ 
tive  purposes,  and  as  this  class  of  Chry¬ 
santhemum  has  been  much  improved  of 
late  years,  if  growers  would — while  stick¬ 
ing  to  such  indispensable  old  favourites 
as  Niveus  and  a  few  others — introduce  a 
few  of  the  best  of  the  modern  decorative 
kinds,  they  would  reap  the  reward  in  hav¬ 
ing  a  pleasing  show-  of  good  lasting  flowers 
with  bright  colour-  on  good  upright-grow- 
ing  plants. 

R.  Barnes. 

- - 

—  A  Rare  — 

Rock  Plant. 


Cl 

E —  (Onosma  albo=roseum.) 

The  genus  Onosma  is  best  known  in 
gardens  by  O.  .  echioides,  the  Golden 
Drop,  but  the  plant  under  notice  has 
flowers  of  an  entirely  different  colour. 
When  they  first  expand  they  are  white, 
but  gradually  change  to  a  carmine-rose, 
and  when  fading  they  even  have  a  shade 
of  blue,  as  in  many  other  plants  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  same  family.  The  plant  is  a 
native  of  Asia  Minor,  and  was  first  intro¬ 
duced  to  cultivation  in  1890.  The  coun¬ 
try  from  which  it  comes  has  a  dry,  warm 
climate,  by  comparison  with  ours,  so  that 
the  plant  prefers  a  dry  situation  on  the 


rockery  with  shelter  from  the  north  and 
east. 

If  planted  on  a  sloping  ledge  of  the 
rockery,  water  will  not  become  stagnant 
there  during  winter,  and  the  plant  seems 
perfectly  hardy  under  those  conditions. 
At  all  events,  it  has  lived  for  the  last  four 
years  on  the  rockery  at  Kew,  and  blooms 
in  April  and  May.  The  leafy  stems  are 
of  trailing  habit,  and  the  flower  stems  be¬ 
ing  short,  are  simply  supported  in  a  nod¬ 
ding  or  drooping  position  at  the  end  of  a 
leafy  stem.  All  parts  of  the  plant  are 
covered  with  hairs,  giving  the  foliage  a 
grey  appearance,  indicative  of  a  dry  clim¬ 
ate.  We  should  therefore  study  its  lik¬ 
ings  in  this  respect  if  we  are  to  succeed 
with  it  in  our  dripping  and  misty  climate, 
especially  in  v-inter. 

- - 

White  Heather  Fashionable. 

White  Heather,  says  a  daily  contempor¬ 
ary,  is  going  to  be  the  flower  for  autumn 
wear  in  London.  Never  have  so  many 
people  been  seen  wearing  this  badge  of 
good  fortune.  It  is  difficult  to  account 
for  its  sudden  popularity,  just  as  it  is 
difficult  to  account  for  the  popularity  of 
any  flower,  season  by  season.  Covcnt 
Garden  is  getting  a  regular  supply  from 
Scotland. 

English  Gardens. 

“  English  Gardens,”  says  a  writer  in 
the  “Bystander,”  “are  the  most  beautiful 
in  the  world.  Italian  gardens,  pictured 
by  d'Annunzio,  savour  ever  of  that  deca¬ 
dent  quality  w-hich  shines  through  his 
w-riting.  German  gardens !  I  know 
them  well !  They  are  composed,  as  a 
rule,  chiefly  of  brilliant,  many-coloured 
Asters,  and  about  them  romance  is  for¬ 
bidden  sternly  to  linger.  French  gar¬ 
dens  have  about  them  so  often  the  artifi¬ 
ciality,  the  precision,  of  a  Watteau,  a 
F ragonard ;  they  are  very  sweet,  but  they 
are  never  so  sweet  as  in  England.  But 
cnlv  English  gardens  have  my  love.” 
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Ramsay  the  list,  of  Sweet  Teas. 

The  splendid  trial  of  Sweet  Peas  in  the 
Reading  College  Gardens  has  enabled  the 
National  Sweet  Pea  Society  to  thoroughly 
compare  old  and  new  varieties  with  a  view 
to  reducing  their  number  and  bracketing 
together  those  that  are  too  much  alike  to 
be  shown  together  in  the  same  stands  at 
their  exhibitions.  For  instance,  Etta 
Dyke  and  White  Spencer  are  not  con¬ 
sidered  identical,  but  they  are  too  closely 
similar  to  be  allowed  to  compete  in  the 
same  stand,  although  any  one  of  them 
may  be  so  employed  to  represent  the  col¬ 
our.  The  Sweet  Pea  Society  is  now  pub¬ 
lishing  the  proceedings  of  the  Floral 
Committee  for  this  year,  and  in  the  case 
of  these  bracketed  varieties  they  give 
priority  to  the  first  named  and  the  others 
in  their  order  of  merit. 

They  have  also  classified  the  colours 
and  singled  out  those  which  they  consider 
the  best  representative  of  each  colour. 
This  is  a  work  which  has  been  done 
annually  for  some  time,  so  that  only  some 
of  the  names,  recorded  as  the  best  last 
year,  have  been  eliminated.  Formerly 
the  varieties  were  classified  under  nine¬ 
teen  colours,  but  another  section  has  been 
added,  namely,  those  which  have  marbled 
flowers  and  represented  by  that  splendid 
variety  Helen  Pierce.  In  several  in¬ 
stances  two  varieties  contend  for  the  first 
place,  and  they  have  accordingly  been 
recorded. 

Notwithstanding  the  beauty  of  a  large 
number  of  the  varieties  in  cultivation, 
there  has  been  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
seedsmen  and  others  to  restrict  the  num¬ 
bers  by  eliminating  the  older  and  inferior 
ones.  This  the  committee  has  done,  and 
all  the  varieties  named  will  no  longer  be 
included  in  the  ‘■vials.  It  will  give  some 
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idea  of  the  advance  that  has  been  made 
when  we  say  that  Lady  Mary  Currie,  Lot¬ 
tie  Hutchins,  Queen  Alexandra,  Salopian, 
Prima  -Donna,  Countess  Cadogan,  Coun¬ 
tess  of  Radnor,  Gorgeous,  Blanche  Bur- 


Besides  the  new  Carnations  and  Pico- 
tees  which  we  recorded  last  week,  there 
are  several  others  which  are  equally 
worthy  of  consideration  where  collections 
of  either  or  both  of  the  types  are  repre¬ 
sented  in  gardens.  We  mentioned  Links- 
man  as  being  a  very  fine,  fancy  yellow 
ground  Carnation,  and  we  are  now  in  a 
position  to  give  an  illustration  of  it.  The 
flowers  are  of  huge  size,  densely  covered 
with  crimson  stripes  on  a  clear  yellow 


ground.  It  is  a  brilliantly  coloured 
flower,  and  was  in  the  winning  stand  at 
Westminster  on  the  occasion  of  the  show 
of  the  National  Carnation  and  Picotee 
Society.  The  leaves  are  of  moderate 
size,  and  the  young  growths  are  12  in.  to 
16  in.  long. 

Older  Fancies. 

From  amongst  a  large  number  we  se¬ 
lect  a  few  varieties  which  have  been  pro¬ 
pagated  for  two  years  or  more,  and  have 
been  finding  their  way  into  commerce. 
Sam  Weller  has  had  two  First-class  Certi¬ 
ficates,  and  was  the  premier  bloom  in  its 
class  last  year  and  this.  The  flowers 
are  of  great  size,  marked  with  maroon, 
brownish  red,  and  occasionally  white  bars 
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pee,  and  the  Invincible  varieties  have 
been  excluded.  All  those  who  are  fond^ 
of  Sweet  Peas  should  consult  this  report 
with  a  view  of  being  up-to-date.  We 
publish  the  report  in  another  column. 


on  bright  yellow.  Another  grand  flowef 
is  Earl  King,  suffused  with  magenta-rose 
on  a  buff-orange  ground,  being  a  large, 
full,  and  regular  flower.  The  young 
growths  are  16  in.  long  (see  illustration], 
A  variety  with  leaves  as  broad  as  those 
of  a  Malmaison  Carnation,  and  which 
succeeds  well  out  of  doors,  is  Keogh, 
which  has  blackish-maroon  bars  on  buff- 
orange.  The  blooms  of  Highland  Lass, 
cn  the  contrary,  are  as  large  as  those  of 


a  Malmaison,  and  while  similar  to  Earl 
Kingb  they  are  more  decidedly  of  a  ma¬ 
genta  hue  and  measure  4  in.  across.  Leo 
Hunter  is  another  huge  flower  heavily 
flaked  with  maroon  and  purple  on  clear 
yellow.  A  very  striking  and  almost  in¬ 
describable  colour  is  that  of  Pasquin,  be¬ 
ing  suffused  with  rosy  mauve  on  buff  yel¬ 
low.  It  has  twice  been  the  premier 
bloom,  and  had  two  First-class  Certi¬ 
ficates.  Another  striking  flower  is  Ronny 
Buchanan,  which  is  suffused  scarlet  and 
rose,  measuring  3^  in.  across.  It  was  in 
the  First  Prize  stand  at  Westminster. 
Willie  Barlow  is  also  suffused  scarlet  and 
rose  on  buff  orange,  and  is  as  large  as  a 
Malmaison.  Solomon  I  ell  has  splendid 


Carnations  and  Pieotees 

At  “The  Warren.” 

(Concluded  from  page  576). 


Fancy  Yellow-Ground  Carnation  Linksman.  [Maclaren  and  Sons. 
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.etals  suffused  maroon  and  crimson  on  a 
carlet-buff  ground.  The  colours  are 
lmost  beyond  description  in  words. 

,elf8. 

As  a  rule  these  are  highly  appreciated 
or  beds  and  borders,  because  being  a 
miform  colour  they  may  be  used  for  pro- 
lucing  any  given  effect.  A  huge  bright 
ellow  flower  is  Achille  Fould,  which  is 
tetter  than  Cecilia,  both  in  size  and  petal, 
nd  has  a  good  calyx.  Astraea  is  a 
ound  flower  with  bright  rose,  flat  petals, 
phigenia,  on  the  other  hand,  has  bril- 
iant  carmine-rose,  smooth  petals,  and 
las  a  good  constitution.  A  deep  terra- 
otta  flower  with  smooth  and  full  flowers 
r5  Jezebel.  The  plant  is  of  good  habit, 
nth  a  strong  calyx.  A  very  dark 
naroon  flower  is  Mace.  Bismarck  is 
naroon-crimson,  with  broad,  smooth 
letals,  while  Charon  is  a  dark  crimson  of 
plendid  quality.  Bride  of  Abydos  is  a 
arge,  full,  pure  white  flower  of  high 
juality.  Mrs.  Remington  Robert  is  an¬ 
ther  with  broad,  pure  white  petals  of 
rand  quality.  The  purest  white  we 
lOted  was  Ben  More,  with  smooth,  flat 
etals. 

lakes  and  Bizarres. 

About  four  years  ago  Mr.  Smith  com- 
nenced  the  improvement  of  this  class  of 
lorists’  flower,  and  has  been  successful 
n  getting  fine  flowers  and  plants  of  grand 
:onstitution.  Bizarres  have  two  colours, 
resides  the  white  ground.  The  flowers 
>f  Miss  Clara  Stuart  are  flaked  crimson 
tnd  rose  on  white.  Another  crimson 
Bizarre  is  Pelota,  with  a  fine  division  of 
naroon-crimson  and  scarlet  bars.  There 
s  no  finer  flower  of  its  class,  and  Mr. 
Smith  is  more  pleased  with  this  than 
housands  he  has  raised.  The  blooms 
ire  larger  and  the  constitution  of  the 
flant  better  than  the  older  varieties.  The 
Connoisseur  is  a  purple  and  pink  Bizarre. 
Sprite  has  more  white  in  it  than  the  Con¬ 
noisseur,  and  is  considered  superior.  F  a- 
bian  is  a  purple  and  pink  Bizarre,  with 
large  flowers  and  of  good  constitution. 
Sir  Gareth  is  a  purple  and  pale  pink 
Bizarre.  The  same  might  be  said  of 
\Ime.  du  Barry,  but  the  white  ground  is 
purer.  A  striking  and  lovely  flower  is 
Gay  Lad,  being  a  crimson  and  scarlet 
Bizarre.  Archer  has  the  same  colours, 
but  very  fine  petals.  Beggar  Maid  is  a 
crimson  and  rose  Bizarre,  with  splendid 
petals  and  large  flowers.  Mastro  is  a 
crimson  and  rose  Bizarre  with  a  moderate 
amount  of  the  white  ground  showing.  A 
more  perfect  flower  is  Moifaa,  a  crimson 
and  rose  Bizarre,  with  every  petal  perfect, 
and  requiring  no  dressing. 

Flakes  are  much  less  numerous  than 
the  Bizarres,  and  we  only  noted  two  of 
them,  namely,  Azor,  a  rose  Flake  with 
bold  flowers,  and  Consuelo,  a  brilliant 
scarlet  Flake. 

Older  Selfs. 

We  refer  to  these  as  they  have  stood 
the  test  of  time  on  account  of  their  high 
quality.  The  flowers  of  Dick  Graham 
are  as  large  as  those  of  a  Malmaison,  and 
the  leaves  also  take  after  that  type.  The 
blooms  are  reddish-buff.  Bonnie  Dun¬ 
dee  is  a  very  handsome,  brilliant,  scarlet 
self,  which  was  the  premier  self  at  West¬ 
minster,  and  has  had  a  First-class  Certi¬ 
ficate.  Those  who  like  dark  flowers 
would  find  a  lovely  thing  in  Ashantee, 
with  velvety  blackish-maroon  flowers.  It 
has  had  a  First-class  Certificate. 


Carnations  on  the  Lawn. 

On  one  part  of  the  lawn  surrounding 
the  house  a  large  number  of  small  beds 
have  been  made  with  the  view  of  testing 
these  border  Carnations  in  the  open  air. 
The  flowers  do  not  come  so  perfect  as 
they  do  under  glass,  but,  nevertheless, 
they  present  a  fine  appearance  when 
grown  as  they  are  here.  Each  bed  makes 
a  square  yard,  and  three  dozen  varieties 
are  planted  in  it.  Three  layers  are 
placed  together  in  twelve  clumps,  so  that 
the  beds  look  quite  full.  They  have 
made  splendid  growth  this  year,  with  an 
abundance  of  flowers,  though  later  than 
those  under  glass.  They  required  an¬ 
other  ten  days  to  be  in  full  bloom  at  the 
beginning  of  August.  Altogether,  there 
are  two  hundred  beds  of  the  size  men¬ 
tioned  for  the  purpose  of  trying  the  varie¬ 
ties  raised  at  The  Warren,  and  they  cer¬ 
tainly  have  a  charming  effect  upon  the 
grass.  Every  plant  grown  is  very  vigor¬ 
ous.  Coiled  wire  stakes,  painted  light 


green,  are  employed  for  supporting  the 
flower  stems,  so  that  in  looking  over  the 
beds  they  are  scarcely  noticeable,  owing 
to  their  colour  resembling  that  of  the 
grass. 

We  had  no  time  to  inspect  the  seedlings 
of  this  year,  but  owing  to  the  lateness  of 
the  season,  many  of  them  had  scarcely 
reached  the  flowering  stage.  About 
twenty  thousand  of  these  seedlings  have, 
been  reared  this  year. 

The  Fruit  Houses. 

Although  Carnations  in  their  various 
classes  are  such  a  dominant  feature  at 
The  Warren,  they  do  not  monopolise  the 


garden,  nor  the  whole  time  of  the  gar¬ 
deners.  We  first  entered  an  orchard 
house,  in  which  Nectarines  are  grown  in 
great  variety  in  large  pots.  Paragon 
and  Peregrine  Peaches  in  the  form  of 
small  trees  were  loaded  with  fruits.  Apri¬ 
cots  made  a  splendid  sight,  being  fairly 
large  trees  about  sixteen  years  old,  in 
number  one  and  two  size  pots  They 
cannot  be  grown  in  the  open  air  at  The 
Warren  owing  to  the  poor  character  of 
the  gravelly  soil,  but  under  glass  they 
have  never  missed  a  crop,  and  the  trees 
do  not  canker.  They  are  repotted 
annually. 

We  passed  a  house  containing  two  hun¬ 
dred  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  in 
bloom,  but  which  will  increase  in  size  and 
keep  on  flowering  for  a  long  time  yet. 
A  collection  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums  also 
showed  that  Mr.  Blick  grows  these  things 
well.  The  trusses  of  bloom  were  mar¬ 
vels  of  size. 

Another  house  was  devoted  to  Melons 


and  Cucumbers,  and  over  two  hundred  of 
the  first-named  had  been  cut.  Carter’s 
Sunrise  Tomato  had  given  5  cwts.  of 
fruit  in  one  small  house  since  March  last. 
The  vineries  are  in  three  divisions,  and 
in  one  of  them  we  noted  Figs  ripening 
their  second  crop  on  the  lower  half  of  the 
wires,  while  Grapes  were  ripening  above 
them.  In  another  division  Applev  Towers 
and  Lady  Hutt  Grapes  were  late,  but 
good.  All  other  of  the  popular  varieties 
are  also  grown.  We  noted  a  fine  crop 
of  Diamond  Jubilee,  inarched  upon  Mus¬ 
cat  of  Alexandria.  By  this  method  of 
growing  it  Mr.  Blick  considers  that  the 
flavour  is  greatly  improved. 
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The  Flower  Garden. 

As  I  have  before  remarked,  I  am  a  keen 
cyclist,  and  my  annual  mileage  runs  to 
several  thousands  of  miles,  the  total  of 
which  I  gather  by  means  of  a  cyclometer. 
Now,  I  have  often  thought  I  should  like  a 
mileage  recorder  on  my  wheel  and  water 
barrows,  to  say  nothing  of  a  pedometer  for 
the  purpose  of  recording  the  miles  I  walk 
in  the  garden.  I  daresay  a  few  head  gar¬ 
deners  would  like  to  fit  a  pedometer  on  their 
under-hands.  I  have  seen  a  few  dawdlers 
myself.  The  only  fault  about  the  pedometer 
is  that  an  ingenious  person  might  take  it 
into  his  head  to  sit  down  in  some  out-of- 
way  corner  whilst  he  blithely  shook  the  in¬ 
strument  to  make  it  record  the  miles  he 
ought  to  be  walking.  There  are  lots  of 
things  used  bv  gardeners  which  must  travel 
an  enormous  distance  during  a  season.  The 
lawn  mower  does  a  deal  of  travelling,  to 
sav  nothing  of  the  hoe. 

-Speaking  of  water  barrows,  some  of  us 
have  had  small  reason  to  use  it  of  late.  I 
myself  have  been  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to 
do  with  the  water  accumulating  in  the  rain 
tanks.  However,  that  is  the  way  of  the 
weather,  either  too  much  or  too  little. 
Sweet  Peas. 

The  heavy  rains  have  started  Sweet  Peas 
into  fresh  growth,  although  a  week  or  two 
ago  they  looked  like  finishing  up  quickly. 
Lack  of  warmth,  however,  does  not  suit 
these  flowers  when  there  is  an  excess  of  mois¬ 
ture,  and  in  many  places  the  blooms  have 
a  pinched  appearance,  suggesting  that  the 
nights  are  very  cold.  I  strongly  suspect 
frost  has  been  visiting  us.  Nothing  can  be 
done,  unfortunately,  to  make  Sweet  Peas 
better  than  the  weather  will  allow  them  to 
be,  and  although  I  fear  it  hopeless,  I,  in 
common  with  many  others,  look  forward  for 
a  soell  of  warm  weather  before  winter  as¬ 
sails  us.  Sweet  Peas  with  me  have  not  been 
particularly  haopy,  owing  to  the  continuous 
winds  and  cold  nights. 

A  Sportive  Season. 

Many  plants,  too,  are  now  taking  on  that 
curious  contorted  appearance,  whilst  the 
flowers  come  streaked  and  quite  out  of 
character.  It  is  particularly  noticeable  that 
dark  sorts  and  mauves  are  liable  to  this 
trouble  towards  the  end  of  the  season.  The 
year  1907  will  always  be  considered  a  spor¬ 
tive  one  for  Sweet  Peas,  and  it  is  amazing 
how  the  white  Spencer  or  Etta  Dvke  has 
shown  itself  in  so  many  places.  I  myself 
have  found  it  in  three  different  varieties. 
The  Marquis.  Clara  Curtis,  and  the  King 
are  three  other  recognised  novelties  that 
have  shown  themselves  in  my  clumps.  Helen 
lewis  has  been  verv  fickle,  although  I  have 
three  stocks.  I  might  easily  fill  all  avail¬ 
able  space  by  Sweet  Pea  notes,  but  must 
leave  such  work  to  Mr.  G.  F.  Drayson. 
Carnations. 

Carnations  still  continue  to  give  plenty 
of  flowers  where  disbudding  has  not  been 
severe,  and  it  may  be  found  necessary  to  lay 
earwig  traps  about,  as  these  pests  are  by 
no  means  averse  from  spoiling  Carnations. 

I  have  been  particularly  pleased  with  the 
fine  shade  of  yellow  in  Anne  Hathaway ; 
Richelieu,  too,  is  a  fine  buff  vellow,  with 
dark  crimson  markings.  I  wish  Robinhood 
were  not  so  free  at  bursting,  for  it  is  a 
splendid  thing,  as  are  The  Nizam,  Gretchen, 


Henry  Falkland,  Red  Rover,  Purity,  Col. 
Hope,  Heir  of  Linne,  Ella  Brander,  Iris, 
and  the  Geisha,  to  mention  just  a  few. 
Layers  have  made  some  good  growth  of  late, 
indicating  that  roots  are  well  on  the  way, 
and  the  sooner  they  are  got  into  winter 
quarters  the  better. 

Calceolarias. 

Calceolarias,  as  I  have  before  pointed  out, 
will  not  stand  coddling,  but  it  is  time  to 
think  about  getting  cuttings.  Use  plenty 
of  sand  when  inserting  the  cuttings,  and 
cover  with  a  bell-glass  or  frame. 

Gladioli. 

These  have  had  a  rough  time  generally, 
but  there  are  still  plenty  of  flowers  to  come. 
If  wanted  for  exhibition,  it  is  advisable  to 
shade  them  from  hot  sunshine. 

Dahlias. 

Our  local  champion  Dahlia  grower  was 
telling  me  recently  that  he  had  neglected 
his  plants,  owing  to  the  Sweet  Pea  fever, 
but,  nevertheless,  his  flowers  when  exhibited 
made  all  others  look  small.  Harbour  Light 
and  Mrs.  Jackson  are  two  sorts  that  have 
done  well  this  season  about  here.  Pro¬ 
viding  frost  does  not  pay  a  hurried  visit, 
there  should  be  plenty  of  flowers  for  some 
time.  The  plants  must  on  no  account  be 
neglected.  The  rank  growth  should  be 
thinned  out,  and  disbudding  will  ensure 
really  good  flowers.  'Catch  all  the  earwigs 
possible,  for  they  are  generally  very  active 
about  this  time. 

Lawns. 

Where  lawns  are  to  be  renovated  or  ’made, 
the  work  should  'be  started  right  away.  Seed 
sown  now  has  a  chance  to  make  strong 
growth  before  severe  weather  comes.  Turves 
may  be  laid  at  any  time  onward,  but  always 
make  sure  of  getting  clean  stuff,  not  weed- 
riidden  pasture  grass  that  is  often  sold  as 
turf.  Weedy  turf  means  a  lot  of  trouble 
and  expense  in  the  future. 

Reminders  for  Forgetful  People. 

Insert  Rose  cuttings,  as  previously  de¬ 
scribed.  Keep  Michaelmas  Daisies  well  tied 
to  stakes ;  also  Chrysanthemums.  Clean  up 
flower  beds  and  borders.  Don’t  forget  to 
plant  Daffodils  early.  Start  right  away 
with  the  insertion  of  Pentstemon  and  Antir¬ 
rhinum  cuttings,  not  forgetting  Violas. 
Evergreen  cuttings  may  also  be  set  out  like 
Rose  cuttings. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

The  sight  of  a  wasp’s  nest  under  a  wire 
meat  cover,  in  a  fruiterer’s  shop,  reminded 
me  that  I  have  seen  but  few  of  these  de¬ 
structive  insects  this  season.  Nothing  in 
the  fruit  line  comes  amiss  to  a  wasp, .and 
if  they  are  numerous  it  is  almost  useless  to 
try  and  keep  fruit  on  the  trees  after  it  is 
ripe.  Clear  everything,  be  it  Peaches, 
Plums,  or  Figs. 

Preparing  for  Planting. 

It  is  time  to  start  breaking  up  the  ground 
if  fruit  trees  are  to  be  planted  this  autumn. 
No  half  measures,  mind;  two  spits  at  least, 
and  manure  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
soil. 

Strawberries. 

Strawberry  beds  should  now  be  cleaned 
up,  all  weeds  and  other  rubbish  being  re¬ 
moved,  together  with  runners.  Some  never 
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think  of  cleaning  their  Strawberry  bed  un 
the  spring,  which  is  a  sorry  way  of  doi 
things. 

He  will  be  a  lucky  man  who  can  be  sr 
of  picking  enough  Apples  to  warrant  h 
devoting  a  room  to  them.  Fruit  stoi 
should,  however,  be  made  ready. 

Manuring. 

Continue  to  supply  liquid  manure  to  es U 
lished  trees. 

Raspberries. 

Raspberries  should  by  this  time 
trimmed  up,  retaining  only  the  stronge 
canes. 

Order  fruit  trees  at  once  to  make  sure  <i 
getting  good  stuff. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Leeks. 

Leeks  will  take  considerable  supplies  c 
liquid  manure  to  enable  them  to  becom 
prize  winners.  Earthing  should  be  don 
carefully  and  gradually,  so  as  to  get  a 
much  blanched  as  possible. 

Celery. 

Celery,  too,  needs  similar  treatment.  Th 
late  batches,  however,  will  not  requir 
earthing  yet  awhile. 

Artichokes. 

All  dead  leaves  and  flower  stems  of  Glob 
Artichokes  should  be  cut  away,  and  a  libera 
dose  of  rich  manure  placed  round  the  roots 

Thin  out  Lettuce  and  Onions  if  standing 
too  thickly. 

Asparagus. 

The  wind  has  played  havoc  with  Aspara 
gus  in  many  places.  A  stake  given  to  th< 
tallest  growths  will  yet  save  much  damage 
Mems  for  Beginners. 

Start  lifting  Potatos  that  have  ripened 
sufficiently.  Disease  is  rampant  in  man1, 
places,  and  the  blight  will  strike  a  half 
ripened  Potato  plant  as  it  would  a  green 
one.  Do  not  allow  the  tubers  to  lie  about. 
Keep  Runner  Beans  picked  closely.  Lift 
Beetroot  and  store  under  cover.  Plant  out 
Cabbage  if  large  enough.  Keep  the  hoe 
moving  all  the  time.  It  can  have  a  rest 
later  on.  Clear  up  rubbish  and  burn  it  out 
of  the  way.  Horti. 


The  Amateur’s  Greenhouse 

Winter-Flowering  Geraniums. 

If  there  is  any  shortage  of  flowering  sub¬ 
jects  now  in  the  greenhouse  a  raid  should 
be  made  on  the  winter-flowering  Geraniums. 
Often  some  of  these  do  badly  from  some 
unexplained  cause,  and  as  none  but  the  best 
are  worth  house  room  in  winter,  these 
“moderates”  may  be  taken  in  to  flower 
now.  If  well  fed  they  will  be  quite  pre¬ 
sentable,  and  will  certainly  give  an  appre¬ 
ciable  patch  of  bright  colour.  The  ordinary 
stock  of  plants  should  be  kept  oh  the  drv 
side  somewhat,  to  get  the  wood  well 
rinened.  For  this  reason  it  is  sometimes 
wise  to  lay  the  pots  on  their  sides  during 
heavy  rain,  or  transfer  them  to  a  temporary 
shelter.  A  green  and  sappy  Geranium  is 
little  good  for  flowering  when  frost,  rain, 
and  fog  .are  all  seeking  to  effect  an  entrance 
to  the  greenhouse. 

Tomatos  in  Pots. 

Tough  skins  and  poor  colour  have  been 
rather  characteristic  of  Tomatos  this  year, 
and  as  the  nights  get  cold  these  things  can¬ 
not  be  expected  to  improve.  Green,  bard 
patches  near  the  stalk  end  of  the  fruit  .are 
not,  however,  always  traceable  to  lack 'of 
sunshine.  They  mav  be,  and  frequently 
are,  caused  by  lack  of  potassic  food  in  the 
soil,  and  a  good  dressing  of  a  potash  manure 
will  often  effect  wonders  in  regard  to  colour¬ 
ing.  No  delay  should  take  place  in  mak¬ 
ing  this  application  now  if  it  is  to  be  of 
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benefit.  Keep  the  air  as  dry  and  buoyant 
as  possible,  turning  on  a  little  heat  at  night 
in  order  to  allow  the  top  ventilator  to  be 
opened  without  unduly  lowering  the  tem¬ 
perature.  Keeping  the  soil  on  the  dry  side 
will  also  assist  ripening. 

Potting  Cinerarias. 

There  is  always  a  lot  of  potting  to  be 
done  at  this  season,  more  especially  when 
plants  are  planted  out  in  the  garden  for 
the  summer,  and  it  is  wise,  therefore,  to 
push  on  the  final  potting  of  the  Cinerarias 
as  soon  as  the  plants  are  at  all  ready. 
Cinerarias  resent  being  pot-bound  more  than 
almost  any  plant,  and  soon  start  to  turn 
yellow  at  the  leaves  and  throw  up  a  flower 
spike;  such  plants  are  useless.  Shift  them 
on  before  any  signs  of  yellowing  or  flower 
spikes  occur,  and  do  not  be  afraid  to  put 
a  few  extra  good  specimens  in  8  in.  pots ; 
if  pinched  later  on  these  will  make  splendid 
plants.  Six-inch  pots  are  the  most  general  ly 
useful  size,  but  a  few  plants  in  4  in.  and 
5  in.  pots  come  in  handy  for  vases  in  rooms. 
Use  the  best  fibrous  loam,  with  half  its  bulk 
of  leaf  mould  and  some  coarse  sand,  and 
pot  firmly,  leaving  plenty  of  room  for  water. 
Look  out  for  greenfly  on  the  undersides  of 
the  leaves. 

Planted-Out  Bouvardlas. 

These  should,  be  the  first  of  the  outdoor 
plants  to  lift  and  pot,  and  they  should  now 
be  prepared.  Take  a  sharp,  clean  spade, 
and  carefully  but  firmly  thrust  it  in  all 
round  the  plants,  at  such  a  distance  from 
each  as  is  likely  to  secure  a  ball  of  roots 
and  soil  sufficient  to  fill  a  5  in.,  6  in.,  or 
8  in.  pot,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  spade 
should  go  in  deep  enough,  to  cut  through 
all  straggling  roots  belonging  to  the  plants. 
Follow  this  cutting  with  a  good  soaking 
from  watercan  or  hose,  and  leave  the  plants 
for  a  while  to  recover  before  potting  them 
up. 

Amaryllises  Outdoors. 

These  can  do  no  further  good  outdoors, 
and  may  go  in  at  once.  Clean  away  all 
dead  foliage,  remove  weeds  and  moss  from 
the  surface  soil,  and  well  wash  the  pots. 
They  may  then  be  laid  on  their  sides,  tier 
upon  tier, '  under  the  greenhouse  stage  to 
complete  their  rest.  On  no  account  should 
the  pots  be  stood  upright  beneath  the  stage, 
or  drip,  caused  in  watering  the  plants  on 
the  stage,  will  probably  rot  the  Amaryllis 
bulbs. 

Feeding'  Chrysanthemums. 

These  like  plenty  of  good  and  varied  food 
at  this  season,  but  weak  and  often  should 
be  the  rule  always.  Start  a  new  food  at 
half  the  advised  strength  and  give  it  at 
every  watering  rather  . than  start  off  at  full 
strength.  Above  all.  be  very  careful  w:  T 
manure  after  the  flowers  are  about  half 
open.  I  have  known  many  a  good  lot  of 
flowers  develop  black  and  decayed  centres 
through  over-feeding  when  the  blooms  were 
opening.  If  the  surface  soil  has  got  worn 
away  by  rains,  or  by  the  water  from  the  pot, 
lay  on  a  few  pieces  of  turf  now  to  protect 
the  roots,  and  also  give  a  new,  and  quite 
safe,  feeding  ground.  Turn  the  pots  round 
occasionallv  to  rub  off  .any  roots  which  have 
found  their  wav  out  through  the  drainage 
hole.  House  all  plants  with  flowers  suffi¬ 
ciently  advanced  to  be  damaged  by  rain. 

Potting  Van  Thol  Tulips. 

These  bright  little  Tulips  are  so  very 
acceptable  in  the  dull  days  of  winter,  that 
I  strongly  advice  everyone  to  grow  a  good 
batch.  They  give  practically  no  trouble, 
last  well,  and  are  excellent  for  cutting. 
About  six  bulbs  should  be  allowed  to  each 
5  in.  pot,  as  it  does  not  pay  to  give  them 
too  much  room.  Pot  them  so  that  their  noses 
just  peep  through  the  soil,  and  leave  plenty 
of  room  for  watering.  If  the  soil  is  at  all 


dry,  water  after  potting,  allow  to  drain,  and 
then  stand  the  pots  in  an  open  spot ;  if  early 
flowers  are  wanted,  the  pots  may  be  ranged 
along  near  the  greenhouse  or  stokehole  wall. 
In  any  case,  they  should  be  covered  with  a 
6  in.  layer  of  sifted  coal  ashes,  and  left 
for  a  month  to  form  roots. 

Sunnyside. 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

Coolhouse  Orchids. 

The  genus  Masdevallia  has  become  one 
of  the  most  neglected  of  all  Orchids  in  cul¬ 
tivation  ;  this  is  to  be  regretted,  not  only 
from  the  fact  that  the  species  included  are, 
perhaps,  nearly  the  largest  in  numbers  of 
any  genus  of  the  Orchid  family,  and  in 
addition  to  this  they  include  some  of  the 
most  beautifully  coloured  tints  in  the  floral 
world,  while  others  make  most  interesting 
subjects  for  botanical  study.  They  are  par¬ 
ticularly  worthy  of  every  attention  by  ama¬ 
teurs,  and  should  have  a  place  wherever 


ccol  Orchids  can  be  successfully  cultivated. 
With  but  few  exceptions  they  are  found 
growing  in  their  native  habitat  at  high  alti¬ 
tudes,  and  therefore  require  a  normal  tem¬ 
perature  of  about  50  degrees  in  winter.  They 
will  grow"  successfully  with  even  a  lower 
degree  of  temperature  ;  in  cold  weather  the 
thermometer  may  read  as  low  as  40  degrees, 
but  giving  50  degrees  is  what  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  the  usual  night  temperature,  with 
ordinary  conditions’  prevailing  outside. 

One  is  frequently  asked  the  question  as 
to  what  Orchids  will  succeed  in  a  house 
with  a  northern  aspect.  Some  of  the  finest 
specimens  I  have  ever  seen  of  the  robust- 
growing  section  of  Masdevallias,  were,  and 
are  still,  being  grown  in  a  north  aspect 
house.  They  are  particularly  shade-loving 
plants,  although  they  may  be  successfully 
grown  with  the  Odontoglossums  ;  but  if  a 


house  can  be  devoted  to  their  culture  they 
may  be  treated  to  more  humidity  in  the  at¬ 
mosphere  during  the  growing  season,  and 
are,  in  my  opinion,  then  better  cultivated. 
Those  who  are  in  possession  of  a  cool  fer¬ 
nery  where  the  above  winter  conditions  can 
be  maintained  will  find  that  most  of  the 
Masdevallias  may  be  grown  under  these 
same  conditions  and  may  be  treated  in  every 
way  similar  to  that  found  to  be  successful 
in  the  culture  of  the  Ferns. 

The  Masdevallias  may  be  cultivated  either 
in  pots,  baskets  or  shallow  pans.  The  ro¬ 
bust-growing  sections  with  the  exception  of 
the  M.  Chimaera  section  should  all  be 
grown  in  pots,  filled  to  two-thirds  their 
depth  with  drainage  and  using  a  compost 
of  about  equal  portions  of  fibrous  peat  and 
chopped  sphagnum  moss.  A  few  dry  leaves 
chopped  and  intermixed  with  the-  compost 
is  beneficial,  and  sufficient  sand  or  broken 
crocks  should  be  added  to  render  the  whole 
porous.  The  'best  time  to  repot  the  robust 
kinds  is  about  the  first  ox  second  week  in 
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September.  At  this  season  growth  is  practi¬ 
cally  completed,  and  the  roots  are  active ; 
they  are  thus  enabled  to  become  again  re¬ 
established  in  the  new  potting  compost,  with 
the  least  risk  of  injury. 

The  M.  Chimaera  section  are  as  attrac¬ 
tive  almost  in  their  quaint  characteristics 
as  the  other  sections  are  in  the  beauty  of 
their  flowers.  They  are  best  suited  when- 
grown  in  baskets,  as  the  flower  scapes  usu¬ 
ally  are  emitted  from  the  base  of  the 
growths,  and  they-  frequently  take  a  down¬ 
ward  course,  piercing  the  potting  compost 
and  appearing  again  at  the  bottom  or  sides 
between  the  bars  of  the  basket.  The  bas¬ 
kets  must  thus  be  carefully  drained  to  per¬ 
mit  of  the  exit  of  the  flower  scapes.  Some 
of  the  plants  of .  the  so-called  Chimaera 
group  should  be  included  in  every  collec¬ 
tion.  Thev  will  stand  a  temperature  of 


“'What  are  you  doin'  up  the  tree,  hoy ?  Stealin'  my  apples ?” 

“  Stealin' !  Pm  no'  stealin ’  your  apples.  The  wind  blew  them  down 
and  l  was  up  stichin'  them  on  again." 
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from  5  to  10  degrees  higher  than  that  of 
the  above-mentioned  section.  The  miniature 
and  botanical,  or  small-flowered  kinds,  are 
very  beautiful  and  most  interesting  sub¬ 
jects.  These  are  best  grown  in  shallow  pans 
and,  like  M.  Chiimaera,  should  be  suspended 
close  to  the  roof  glass.  The  whole  require 
liberal  root  moisture  at  all  seasons  with 
normal  outside  conditions  prevailing. 

H.  J.  Chapman. 

- - 

The  Hampton  Court  Vine. 

The  great  Vine  at  Hampton  Court 
Palace,  which  is  139  years  old,  is  now 
bearing  a  crop  of  nearly  -300  bunches. 
The  fruit  is  excellent  in  size  and  colour, 
and  cutting  for  the  King's  table  will  be 
commenced  at  the  end  of  this  month. 

A  Large  Orchid. 

On  August  20th  a  very  fine  specimen  in 
healthy  condition  of  Laeldocattleya  elegans 
was  shown  at  the  Horticultural  Hall  by 
Major  Holford,  C. I. E.,  C.V.O.  (grower,  Mr. 
H.  G.  Alexander),  Westonbirt,  Tetbury, 
Glos.  The  plant  was  grown  in  a  large  tub 
and  carried  twenty-seven  or  more  spikes  of 
flowers,  most  of  which  were  in  full  bloom. 
Where  large  collections  of  Orchids  are 
grown  there  is  seldom  space  to  afford  for 
the  cultivation  of  such  large  plants,  but 
Major  Holford  is  an  enthusiastic  lover  of 
Orchids  and  bis  gardener  knows  how  to 
grow  them. 

- - 

- CUT - 

Flowering  Shrubs 


Vases. 

Nothing  is  more  beautiful  than  large 
sprays  of  these  cut  and  placed  in  large 
vases.  Frequently  these  need  nothing  to 
be  added  in  the  way  of  foliage.  During 
this  spring  I  have  been  impressed  with 
their  value  in  this  way  from  seeing  large 
vases  of  flowering  Currant,  and,  by  the 
way,  this  is  improved  when  the  red  and 
pink  colours  are  mingled.  The  yellow 
kind  is  most  ornamental  in  this  way,  and 
to  be  regretted  that  it  is  not  more  grown. 
Darwin’s  Barberry  I  saw  magnificent, 
cut  3  to  4  feet  long,  standing  on  a  high 
position;  also  Forsvthia,  the  early  bloom¬ 
ing  Daphne,  and  some  of  the  Spiraeas. 
Recently  I  saw  a  most  ornamental  vase 
filled  with  shoots  of  the  long  slender  wh'te 
Spiraea  Thunbergi  and  shoots  of  the  red 
Dogwood  (although  leafless)  mingfed 
well  with  the  white  one  and  some  foliage 
of  the  Mahonia.  Many  other  things  may 
be  named  equally  good.  The  astonish¬ 
ing  thing  is  how  few  people  obtain  the 
beauty  they  may  for  vase  filling  from  the 
open  garden,  while  others  seem  to  be 
able  to  utilise  these  to  the  full.  During 
the  four  first  months  in  this  year  I  have 
been  observing  how  fleeting  many  of  the 
things  are  grown  under  glass  compared  to 
those  from  the  open.  Those  visiting  the 
shows  of  the  R.H.S.  in  spring  have  many 
object  lessons  from  the  fine  collections  of 
cut  shrubs,  etc. 

J.  C.  F. 


The  American,  Tree,  and  Perpetual, 

Winter  Flowering  Carnation. 


Their  Culture  for  Exhibition  by  Amateurs. 


Just  as  the  winter-flowering  Begonia  has 
risen  in  popularity  within  the  last  few 
years  and  has  become  quite  a  recognised 
side  show,  as  it  may  be  termed,  at  a  great 
many  Chrysanthemum  societies’  exhibi¬ 
tions,  so  no  doubt  will  the  winter-flowering 
or  perpetual  Carnation  also  become  a 
most  useful  and  popular  flower  at  most  of 
these  winter  exhibitions,  especially  now 
that  a  recognised  Winter-Flowering  Car¬ 
nation  Society  has  been  formed  and  has 
held  its  first  and  most  successful  exhibi¬ 
tion.  Though  practically  speaking  a 
young  beginner  with  the  culture  of  these 
flowers,  I  will  endeavour  to  give  in  these 
few  short  notes  my  experience,  so  that  it 
may  be  some  little  help  to  others.  Some 
time  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
Mr.  Montague  C.  Allwood  (the  well  known 
American  expert  and  grower  to  Messrs. 
Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  of  Enfield)  lecture 
upon  these  beautiful  subjects,  and  anyone 
who  has  heard  him  cannot  fail  to  become 
an  enthusiastic  cultivator,  such  is  his 
praise  and  worship  of  what  he  justly  terms 
the  queen  of  winter  flowers. 

With  certain  conveniences  it  is  quite 
possible  to  get  quite  a  long  succession  of 
these  Carnations,  indeed  the  term  per¬ 
petual  which  is  usually  applied  to  this  sec¬ 
tion  means  a  long  period  of  flowering. 
This  succession  is  better  ensured  if  propa¬ 
gation  takes  place  at  varying  periods. 
Cuttings  may  be  inserted  in  the  summer 
or  winter,  but  if  bottom  heat  can  be  ob¬ 
tained,  from  January  to  March  inclusive 
is  probably  the  best  time,  as  then  strong 
plants  to  flower  early  can  be  had  in  the 
shortest  time. 

If  propagation  is  to  take  place  at  this 
time,  first  give  careful  attention  to  the 
choice  of  cuttings ;  short,  sturdy  side 
shoots  should  be  secured.  These  may  be 
pulled  off  the  parent  plant.  Pare  the 
heel  smooth,  and  remove  just  the  lower 
leaves.  They  should  be  inserted  round 
the  edges  of  4  inch  pots,  just  clear  of  each 
other,  using  a  compost  of  good  loam,  leaf 
mould,  and  plenty  of  silver  sand.  The 
surface  should  also  be  covered  with  sand. 
They  can  be,  and  are,  propagated  in  sil¬ 
ver  sand  alone.  The  compost  or  sand 
should  always  be  kept  in  a  moist  condi¬ 
tion,  but  not  too  wet.  Extremes,  wet  or 
dry,  are  dangerous,  as  they  cause  the  cut¬ 
tings  to  damp  off,  or  else  shrivel  up. 
Plunge  the  pots  up  to  the  rims  in  cocoa- 
nut  fibre  in  a  propagating  frame,  or  under 
sheets  of  glass,  a  top  heat  of  60  degrees 
is  most  suitable,  the  glass  should  be  re¬ 
moved  each  day,  and  all  moisture  that 
condenses  on  it  wiped  off. 

When  the  cuttings  are  rooted  and  grow¬ 
ing  freely  they  should  be  potted  off  singly 
in  small  pots.  Care  should  be  taken  not 
to  disturb  the  roots  more  than  can  pos¬ 
sibly  be  helped.  By  careful  handling 
the  clump  can  be  separated  so  that  each 
plant  has  a -small  ball  of  soil  attached  to 
it.  The  plants  will  not  all  be  of  one 
size,  therefore  the  largest  may  go  into 
3  inch  pots  and  the  smaller  pne§  ipto 


thumbs.  A  compost  of  good  loam,  with 
a  little  leaf  mould  or  dried  manure  should 
be  used,  a  little  charcoal  mi'xed  in  would 
also  prove  advantageous.  When  potted 
off  they  should  be  placed  on  a  shelf  near 
the  glass,  in  a  temperature  of  60  degrees. 
When  growing  freely  remove  to  cooler 
quarters,  a  temperature  of  45  to  50  degrees 
being  very  suitable.  In  about  12  weeks 
or  a  little  more  from  the  time  of  inserting 
the  cuttings  the  plants  will  be  ready  for 
a  little  larger  pot,  there  is  no  hard  and 
fast  rule  as  to  exact  time,  everyone  must 
judge  for  himself,  but  when  the  roots  are 
beginning  to  twist  round  the  sides  of  the 
pot,  the  time  is  at  hand  to  give  them  a 
shift.  From  thumbs  they  may  go  into 
4  inch  and  from  6o’s  into  5  inch  or  48  size 
pots,  using  a  compost  as  advised  before. 
Pot  firmly  and  place  the  plants  in  cold 
frames  on  a  bed  of  cinders.  Water  in 
with  a  fine-rosed  can.  They  should  be 
kept  close  for  a  few  days,  but  afterwards 
plenty  of  air  must  be  given.  They  should 
be  carefully  examined  daily  to  see  that 
none  suffer  from  drought. 

When  about  5  or  6  inches  high,  pick 
out  the  growing  point ;  the  side  shoots  will 
then  begin  to  develop.  Should  all  go 
along  well,  in  about  2  months  from  now, 
the  plants  should  be  ready  for  their  flower¬ 
ing  pots,  which  may  be  6  inch  or  7  inch, 
according  to  the  size  and  vigour  of  the 
plants.  As  the  summer  will  now  be  with 
us,  the  plants  will  not  need  any  glass,  al¬ 
though  they  will  be  none  the  worse  for 
being  in  a  frame  for  a  few  days  after  being 
potted.  Subsequently  they  should  be 
placed  in  an  open  position  out  of  doors, 
with  a  little  shelter  from  cold  winds  if  it 
can  be  provided  ;  but  on  no  account  rob 
the  plants  of  any  sunshine.  The  pots 
may  be  partially  plunged  in  ashes,  which 
will  save  a  deal  of  watering. 

When  the  plants  are  in  full  growth 
again,  they  may  be  topped  once  more,  and 
this  should  be  the  last,  unless  the  varieties 
grown  are  naturally  very  late  bloomers; 
in  lhat  case  another  topping  may  be 
given.  The  topping  will  ensure  a  sturdy 
bushy  plant ;  one  or  two  side  shoots  may 
be  allowed  at  the  base,  but  those  higher 
up  should  be  removed.  A  vigorous  flower 
stem  will  then  push  up.  A  neat  stake 
2  or  ;  feet  long  should  be  placed  to  each 
plant,  the  main  stem  tied  to  this  and  the 
side  shoots  neatly  looped  up  with  raffia. 
Two  of  the  main  things  to  be  borne  in 
mind  are  : — Absolute  cleanliness  and  no 
coddling. 

Manures  : — Scientifically  speaking  the 
Carnation  contains  a  proportion  of  potash, 
therefore  a  little  potash  would  be  the  most 
suitable  fertiliser;  care  should,  however, 
be  taken  to  only  apply  this  in  small 
quantities.  A  little  weak  soot  water  I 
have  also  proved  to  be  very  beneficial. 

Now  as  to  the  actual  exhibiting,  there 
is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  these  lovely 
flowers  look  best  arranged  in  tall  narrow 
vases,  their  long  stems  showing  them  off 
to  great  advantage,  and  arranged  so  that 
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each  flow*  is  perfectly  clear  of  its  neigh¬ 
bour.  The  older  style  of  showing  them 
with  white  paper  collars  round  their  necks 
on  boards  is  still  very  much  practised,  and 
of  course  where  the  schedules  indicate 
this  system,  they  must  be  staged  this  way, 
but  to  my  way  of  thinking  the  former 
style  is  far  more  effective,  and  I  hope  that 
the  time  will  come  when  all  Carnations 
will  be  shown  with  long  stems  in  vases. 

There  are  now  a  very  large  number  of 
really  excellent  varieties,  and  each  year 


sees  more  finer  varieties  placed  on  the 
market,  but  a  few  good  ones  are  as  fol¬ 
lows : — Tree  or  Perpetual:  Mrs.  Leopold 
de  Rothschild  (pink),  Flora  Hill  (white), 
Lady  Carlisle  (pink),  Uriah  Pike 
(maroon),  Winter  Cheer  (scarlet),  and 
Duchess  Consuelo  (yellow).  American 
varieties :  Mrs.  T.  W.  Lawson  (pink),  Pre¬ 
sident  (dark  crimson),  Enchantress 
(blush),  Lady  Bountiful  (white),  Oriflame 
(fancy)  one  of  the  very  best,  and  Melba 
(blush  pink).  A.  E.  Cresswell. 


Address  :  The  Editor,  The  Gardening 
World,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may 
cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions 
should  be  ais  brief  as  -possible  and  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only;  a  separate  sheet 
of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  mahe 
the  best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to 
prepare  and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline 
drawing  or  plan  of  their  gardens,  indicating 
the  position  of  beds  and  lawns,  the  charac¬ 


ter  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall;  posi¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  etc.  The 
north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  over¬ 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  It 
should  also  be  stated  whether  the  garden  is 
flat  or  on  a  declivity,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  marked.  Particulars  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soil  will  also  help  us  to  give 
satisfactory  replies.  When  such  plans  are 
received  they  will  be  carefully  -filed,  with 
the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and 
will  be  consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an 
enquiry  is  sent. 
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ROOM  PLANTS. 

2158.  Scented  Plants  for  Window. 

I  am  desirous  of  growing  some  agreeable 
looking  flowers  (scented,  if  possible),  in  my 
office.  I  have  tried  Sweet  Peas,  but  they 
only  coma  to  very  weak  plants  and  do  not 
bloom.  The  window  is  like  the  enclosed 
diagram.  Facing  the  window  there  are,  of 
course,  other  buildings  about  20  ft.  distant. 
The  height  of  the  window  is  about  7  ft., 
but  we  never  get  any  direct  sunlight,  al¬ 
though  it  is  very  bright.  The  walls  oppo¬ 
site  reflect  plenty  of  light.  I  want,  of 
course,  to  know  what  I  could  grow  in  pots 
as  well  in  winter  as  summer.  If  you  can 
help  me  in  any  way  I  shall  be  very  grate¬ 
ful.  (Reresby,  Kent.) 

The  absence  of  sunshine  makes  it  almost 
impossible  for  any  flowering  plants  to 
bloom  satisfactorily,  especially  such  soft- 
stemmed  and  leaved  subjects  as  Sweet  Peas. 
Plants  with  evergreen  leaves  succeed  better 
in  such  positions  than  those  in  which  the 
leaves  are  thin  and  short-lived.  We  have 
selected  a  number  of  plants,  many  of  which 
might  bloom,  although  they  could  hardly 
be  regarded  as  decorative  on  account  of  the 
flowers.  The  leaves  are  very  gratefully 
scented,  and  we  think  they  are  the  most 
likely  plants  to  give  you  satisfaction  under 
the  conditions  you  mention.  The  window 
offers  good  opportunities,  except  that  direct 
sunshine  is  deficient,  and  that  is  necessary 
to  strengthen  the  stems  and  give  sufficient 
vitality  to  enable  plants  to  bloom  freely. 
For  instance,  you  can  grow  such  things  in 
pots  as  the  sweet-scented  Verbena  (Lippia 
citriodora),  and  a  number  of  the  scented¬ 
leaved  Pelargoniums,  including  P.  Radula, 
P.  denticulatum,  P.  tomentosum,  P.  fra- 
grans,  P.  citriodora,  and  several  hybrids 
which  may  be  obtained  from  the  florist.  If 
they  are  grown  in  pots  of  moderate  size  and 


get  a  fair  amount  of  ventilation,  they  should 
grow,  slowly  and  retain  their  leaves  all  the 
winter.  A  very  delightfully-scented  plant 
which  may  be  grown  in  pots  is  Mentha  Re- 
quieni,  but  as  a  plant  it  has  no  show  what¬ 
ever,  being  only  about  5  in.  above  the  soil 
even  when  in  bloom.  It  is  a  kind  of  Mint, 
though  few  people  recognise  it  as  such.  A 
tfiember  of  the  Blue  Gum  family,  namely, 
Eucalyptus  citriodora,  has  lemon-scented 
leaves,  and,  we  believe,  would  succeed  in  a 
window,  although  it  would  require  to  get 
renewed  from  time  to  time  when  it  gets  too 
tall.  It  may  often  be  obtained  from  florists 
in  London.  There  are  also  several  sweet- 
scented,  old-fashioned  plants  which  might 
thrive  under  those  conditions,  but  they  are 
less  certain  to  do  so  than  those  we  have 
already  named,  for  the  reason  that  they  are 
hardy  herbaceous  plants  and  more  liable  to 
get  drawn.  Nevertheless,  their  foliage  is 
delightfully  scented  and  were  almost  uni¬ 
versally  grown  in  cottage  gardens  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago.  Some  of  them  are  still 
grown,  however.  They  include  Old  Man 
(Artemisia  Abrotanum),  Balm  (Melissa  offi¬ 
cinalis),  Round-leaved  Mint  (Mentha  rotun- 
difolia),  Penny-royal  (Mentha  Pulegium), 
Costmary  or  Alecost  (Tanacetum  Balsamita), 
the  Balm-scented  Chrysanthemum  (C.  Bal¬ 
samita)  and  Lavender  (Lavandula  spica). 
Various  species  of  Thyme  are  very  sweetly 
scented,  but  they  do  not  take  kindly  to  culti¬ 
vation  in  windows,  as  the  leaves  fall  off. 

2159.  Hyacinths  for  Glasses. 

Would  you  please  be  kind  enough  to  name 
a  dozen  Hyacinths  of  different  colour  suit¬ 
able  for  flowering  in  glasses?  I  have  a 
window  facing  west  which  gets  plenty  of 
light  and  sunshine  all  the  afternoon.  Would 
they  do  in  this  without  fire  heat  in  winter? 
(J.  Robertson,  Suffolk.) 

Hyacinths  would  bloom  well  under  the 


conditions  you  mention,  provided  you  keep 
them  close  to  the  glass  while  making  their 
growth.  It  would  be  a  good  plan,  perhaps, 
to  allow  them  to  start  in  a  cupboard  or  in 
a  dark  place,  because  then  the  flower  spikes 
get  a  little  in  advance  of  the  leaves  and 
maintain  their  position,  provided  the  plants 
are  then  grown  under  suitable  conditions. 
When  the  spikes  are  showing  well,  stand  the 
glasses  close  to  the  window,  so  that  tney 
will  have  plenty  of  light  and  thereby  pre¬ 
vent  the  foliage  irom  getting  drawn.  Only 
in  very  severe  weather  would  it  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  remove  the  glass  and  bulbs  into  the 
interior  of  the  room.  The  following  varie¬ 
ties  should  succeed,  namely,  Grandeur  a 
Merveille,  La  Grandesse  and  Mont  Blanc 
(white) ;  King  of  the  Belgians,  Norma,  Gi- 
gantea  and  Charles  Dickens  (rose,  red  or 
pink)  ;  Lord  Derby,  Grande  Maitre  and 
Queen  of  the  Blues  (blue) ;  King  of  Yellows 
and  Ida  (yellow). 


FERNS. 

2160.  Nephrolepis  exaltata  elegantis- 
sima. 

Can  you  tell  me  through  the  medium  of 
your  much-esteemed  paper  where  I  could 
get  the  Fern  Nephrolepis  exaltata  elegantis- 
sima  ?  1  also  take  this  opportunity  to  say 

that  The  Gardening  World  has  been  of  the 
greatest  assistance  to  me  in  this,  my  first, 
year  at  gardening,  especially  with  Sweet 
Peas,  which  have  surpassed  all  expectations. 
(Cubano,  Cheshire.) 

Several  nurserymen  and  florists  have  now 
got  this  plant,  and  no  doubt  your  nurserj'- 
man  would  be  able  to  get  it  for  you,  even 
if  he  does  not  grow  it.  If  not,  you  should 
be  able  to  obtain  it  from  Messrs.  H.  B.  May 
and  Sons,  Dyson’s  Lane,  Upper  Edmonton. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

2161.  Verbenas  and  Delphinium. 

Will  you  kindly  give  me  the  desired  in¬ 
formation  re  the  following  :  Verbenas  and 
Delphiniums  from  seed  this  year  now  only 
6  in.  high,  but  healthy  plants.  What  must 
I  do  to  keep  them  through  the  winter  ?  1 

have  a  small  cold  frame.  (Doubtful, 
Herts.) 

We  are  afraid  you  will  not  be  able  to 
keep  Verbenas  even  in  a  cold  frame  if  it 
happens  to  be  a  severe  winter.  We  presume 
the  Verbenas  are  some  of  the  strains  of  the 
florists’  varieties,  and  if  so,  they  require  a 
greenhouse  from  which  frost  is  excluded. 
The  Verbenas  may  be  grown  as  annuals  by 
those  who  have  the  command  of  fire  heat 
and  who  can  thereby  sow  them  under  glass 
about  the  end  of  February  or  beginning  of 
March.  By  means  of  heat  they  can  be 
brought  along  quickly  and  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  they  flower  well.  There  is  nothing  like 
making  experiments,  however,  and  you  can 
lift  your  Verbenas,  pot  them  in  as  small  pots 
as  you  can  conveniently  get  them  into  and 
try  to  winter  them  in  your  cold  frame. 
Give  plenty  of  air  during  the  cold  weather 
to  keep  them  hardy.  If  the  winter  is  a  mild 
one  it  is  just  possible  you  would  bring  them 
through  unharmed,  and  they  would  com¬ 
mence  to  bloom  early  by  being  planted  out 
about  the  end  of  May.  The  Delphiniums 
are  hardy  and  may  be  left  where  they  are. 
You  cannot  expect  them  to  get  strong  enough 
from  seed  in  one  season  to  bloom,  but  if 
they  have  plenty  of  room  they  should  bloom 
well  next  year.  See  that  the  slugs  do  not 
eat  the  crowns  during  next  spring. 

216  2.  Cosmos  Not  Flowering:. 

I  have  Gosmea  or  Cosmos  now  2  ft.  high, 
but  with  no  sign  of  a  flower.  What  can  I 
do  to  bring  them  on  to  flowering?  (Doubt¬ 
ful,  Herts.) 
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Many  people  have  had  a  difficulty  in 
flowering  Cosmos  in  our  climate,  as  it  comes 
into  bloom  too  late  and  gets  cut  down  by 
frost.  The  only  remedy  is  to  sow  in  heat 
from  the  middle  of  February  to  the  middle 
of  March,  transplanting  the  seedlings  once 
or  twice  while  they  are  being  grown.  Of 
course,  when  they  have  made  plants  an  inch 
or  so  high,  they  can  be  placed  in  a  cold 
frame  and  given  more  air  so  as  to  bring 
them  along  slowly  without  drawing  them. 
Another  assistance  would  be  to  use  a  good 
proportion  of  sand  in  the  soil  in  which  you 
plant  them,  both  while  in  the  boxes  and  in 
the  open  ground.  Potash  would  also  has¬ 
ten  the  blooming  period  and  might  be  given 
in  the  form  of  wood  ashes  at  planting  time, 
or  as  a  light  dressing  of  kainit.  We  are 
afraid  you  will  be  unable 'to  flower  it  now 
unless  you  can  erect  a  glass  frame  over  it, 
even  if  temporarily,  in  order  to  hasten  the 
flowers.  We  think  that  the  chief  difficulty 
with  the  flowering  of  Cosmos  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  C.  sulphureus,  or  some  of  the 
hybrids  now  in  cultivation,  are  sown  and 
attempted  to  be  grown,  instead  of  standing 
by  the  old  C.  bipinnatus,  which  is  more  easy 
to  flower  and  blooms  well  in  our  season.  It 
is  sometimes-  named  early-flowering  Cosmos 
in  seed  catalogues.  Some  of  the  hybrids 
were  raised  in  America,  where  the  climate 
is  warmer,  and  the  plants  have,  therefore,  a 
better  chance  of  flowering  before  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  winter.  You  should,  therefore, 
either  try  to  get  €.  bipinnatus  or  sow  early 
as  above  recommended  under  glass.  We  be¬ 
lieve  the  late  ones  can  be  lifted,  potted  and 
flowered  in  a  greenhouse. 

2163.  Carnation  Layers. 

Should  Carnation  layers  when  lifted  be 
kept  in  pots  for  the  winter?  (Doibtiul, 
Herts.) 

It  very  largely  depends  upon  the  nature  of 
your  soil  as  to  whether  they  should  be 
planted  in  the  open  or  placed  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  a  frame.  Besides  the  difficulty 
with  heavy  soils  and  the  liability  of  the 
Carnations  to  get  destroyed  in  winter 
through  stagnant  moisture,  there  is  another 
drawback  in  the  neighbourhood  of  smoky 
towns  owing  to  the  filthy  deposit  from  the 
atmosphere  upon  the  fob  age.  We  presume 
your  soil  is  of  a  heavy  character,  and  in  that 
case  it  might  be  worth  your  while,  especi¬ 
ally  with  valuable  varieties,  to  pot  the 
layers  in  3  in.  or  35  in.  pots  and  keep  them 
in"  a  cold  frame  till  some  time  in  March. 
It  will  mean  a  great  deal  of  extra  care,  be¬ 
cause  even  in  winter  Carnations  require  ven¬ 
tilation  at  all  times  when  the  weather  is  in 
any  way  favourable.  The  only  time  when 
they  may  be  left  closed  is  when  the  soil 
and  leaves  are  actually  frozen.  This  is 
also  the  safest  way  to  deal  with  valuable 
varieties  wh-ich  are  in  any  way  scarce,  and 
the  results  are  highly  satisfactory. 

21  64-.  Plants  with  White  Foliage. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  The  Gardening 
World  you  spoke  of  a  white  rockery,  but 
this,  I  understand,  related  to  the  limestone 
of  which  the  rockery  was  made.  I  would 
like  to  build  a  rockery  and  plant  it  with 
hardy  dwarf-growing  subjects  with  .  white 
foliage,  and  should  be  very  pleased  if  you 
would  give  me  the  names  of  a  number  of 
plants  that  -would  have  white  foliage  and  so 
produce  an  effect  quite  unique  in  its  way. 
(P.  Timbs,  Glam.) 

Plants  with  white  foliage  or  grey  foliage 
are  fairly  numerous,  but  while  those  which 
we  shall  select  are  quite  hardy  in  your  dis¬ 
trict,  it  ds  necessary  to  grow  them  in  rather 
dry,  than  rich,  moist,  situations.  They  pro¬ 
duce  the  finest  effects  when  the  leaves,  grow 
slowly  and  are  of  moderate  size,  owing  to 
the  dryness  of  the  situation,  and  more  par¬ 
ticularly  to  full  exposure  to  sunshine.  They 
are  naturally  plants  which  live  in  dry  situ¬ 


ations,  and  while  you  may  grow  them  fairly 
strong,  they  must  be  fully  exposed  to  sun¬ 
light  and  not  overfed  in  order  to  procure 
the  best  results  in  the  way  of  white  foliage. 
The  plants  we  should  name  are  Ceras-tium 
tomentosum  (Snow  in  Summer),  C.  Bieber- 
steinii,  Veronica  .incana,  Antennaria  dioica 
tomentosa,  A.  d.  hyperborea,  Achillea 
ageratifolia,  A.  tomentosa,  A.  umbellata,  A. 
Clavennae,  Tanacetum  argenteum,  often  sold 
as  Achillea  argentea,  and  Santoldna  Chamae- 
cyparissus  incana  (Lavender  Cotton).  The 
last  named  is  the  tallest-growing  one  we 
have  mentioned,  so  that  in  order  to  keep  it 
dwarf  i-t  would  be  necessary  to  shorten  the 
stems  during  summer,  so  as  to  encourage  the 
development  of  short  side  shoots  and  give 
the  best  effects  of  the  fol-.iage.  All  the 
others  are  dwarf-growing,  and  you  may  -im¬ 
prove  them,  so  far  as  the  foliage  is  con¬ 
cerned,  by  removing  the  flower  stems  when 
they  make  their  appearance.  A  whiter 
plant  than  either  of  the  above  is  Centaurea 
ragusina  candidissima,  but  we  are  afraid 
you  would  require  to  keep  it  in  a  green¬ 
house  during  winter  and  plant  it  out  in 
spring. 

2165.  Time  to  Plant  Carnations. 

I  have  a  bed  of  Carnations  which  I  have 
just  finished  layering.  When  is  the  -best 
time  to  plant  -them  out,  or  would  you  advise 
me  to  pot  them  up  and  keep  them  in  frames 
fill  spring?  The  soil  -is-  rather  heavy  and 
wet  in  winter.  The  varieties  are  Mrs. 
Nicholson,  Raby  Castle,  Duchess  of  Fife, 
Mrs.  Muir,  Mrs.  Eric  Ilambro,  and  Trojan. 
(T.  Watson,  Lancs.) 

Evidently  in  your  smoky  district  the  'best 
plan  would  be  to  pot  up  the  layers  in  3  in. 
pots  as  soon  as  they  are  rooted,  and  stand 
them  in  a  cold  frame  for  the  winter.  Dur¬ 
ing  fine  weather  the  sash  may  be  left  off 
altogether,  but  during  the  prevalence  of 
heavy  rain  the  sashes  should  be  kept  on  and 
tilted  up  at  the  back,  so  as  to  keep  -the  plants 
sturdy  and  hardy.  Other  particulars  you 
will  find  under  “Carnation  Layers.” 

2166.  Yellow  Flowers  in  Spring. 

We  often  hear  of  a  blue  border  in  spring, 
but,  to  my  mind,  yellow  would  be  a  much 
more  telling  colour.  For  instance,  what 
could  be  more  showy  and  effective  in  spring 
than  a  border  of  yellow  Wallflowers  and  the 
double  yellow  Alyssum?  Perhaps  you  could 
mention  several  things  that  would  bloom 
even  earlier  in  the  year  and  give  variety. 
During  the  dusk  of  the  evening  after  the 
sun  has  set  you  can  see  yellow  flowers  long 
after  the  blue  ones  are  indistinguishable 
from  the  soil  or  grass.  (F.  C.  Haines, 
Glos.) 

It  is  quite  -true  that  yellow  is  more  effec¬ 
tive  or  conspicuous  for  a  longer  -period  of 
the  day  than  blue  or  purple  flowers.  There 
are  earlier-flowering  subjects  than  those  you 
mention,  but  they  stand  some  risk  of  flower¬ 
ing  well  or  badly  according  to  the  prevalent 
conditions  of  the  weather  during  the  time 
they  are  in  bloom.  If  the  weather  was 
fairly  genial,  without  either  hard  frost  or 
heavy  rain,  several  of  the  yellow  Crocuses 
are  very  showy  indeed.  Some  of  the  ear¬ 
lier-flowering  species  are  Crocus  susianus, 
C.  chrysanthus  and  C.  aureus-.  The  large- 
flowering  Dutch  yellow  varieties  would  give 
a  succession  to  the  above,  and  be  even  more 
effective  on  account  of  the  large  size  of 
their  flowers.  They  are,  of  course,  garden- 
raised  varieties  of  C.  aureus-.  Following 
these  3rou  have  a  whole  host  of  Daffodils, 
amongst  which  we  should  mention  N.  ob- 
vallaris,  N.  maximus,  N.  telamonius  plenus, 
Henry  Irving,  Golden  Spur,  Emperor,  Sir 
Watkin,  Campernelle,  and  Jonquils.  These 
will  give  a  fairly  long  succession  of  yellow 
flowers,  but  there  are  numerous  others  with 
more  or  less  'bright  yellow  flowers.  By  this 
time  Wallflowers,  of  yellow,  golden-yellow 


and  primrose  colours,  will  be  flowerin 
freely.  The  Alyssum  saxa-tile  you  mentioi 
should  not  'be  overlooked.  Tulips  supply  ; 
number  of  very  handsome  yellow  varieties 
including  Tul-ipa  retroflexa,  T.  gesnerian. 
lutea,  T.  flava,  Tulip  Mrs.  Moon,  am 
various  others  which  flower  during  th 
month  of  May.  Some  of  the  early-flowei 
ing  Tulips  would  produce  a  display  i 
April,  and  for  a  succession  of  flowers  the 
could  hardly  be  overlooked.  Some  of  thes 
are  Buttercup,  Boule  d’Or,  Canary  Eire 
Chrysolora,  Due  van  Thol  (yellow),  Golde 
Queen,  Goldfinch,  and  Ophir  d’Or,  etc 
Other  subjeots  to.  prolong  the  season  c 
yellow  flowers  would  be  Doronicum  plan 
tagineum  excelsum,  various  species  of  Tro! 
lius,  Allium  Moly,  and  yellow  varieties  c 
Spanish  Iris.  These  latter  would  not  bloor 
before  June,  so  that  they  need  not  be  plante 
if  they  would  interfere  with  your  designs. 


HEDGES. 

2167.  Flowering  Plants  for  Hedges. 

I  have  a  small  garden  behind  the  hous 
with  a  lawn  in  the  centre,  and  I  would  lik 
to  surround  -it  with  low  hedges  to  gro 
loosely  and  give  plenty  of  flowers.  Woul 
you  name  four  different  things  that  wcul 
give  plenty  of  flowers  and  not  require  nme 
pruning  ox  thinning  ?  Would  Hydrange 
be  suitable  for  this  kind  of  work  ?  (Re: 
mond.  Glam.) 

Hydrangeas  would  flower  well  in  }-ou 
district  and  stand  out  during  winter  withoi 
protection.  In  growing  them  in  the  fori 
-  of  a  hedge,  you  will  have  to  let  them  gro’ 
freely,  otherwise  if  you  shorten  the  mai 
stems  you  will  not  get  flowers  during  tb 
following  season  from  such  stems.  If  yo 
require  the  hedge  to  be  relatively  narrow,  : 
would  be  necessary  to  stake  the  stems  on  th 
outside  of  the  bushes  to  prevent  them  fal 
ing  down,  or  to  shorten  back  those  that  fa” 
over  too  much.  Other  suitable  plants  fc 
hedges  are  Fuchsia  Riocartoni,  the  ol 
Monthly  Rose,  and  Spiraea  japonica  Wate: 
eri.  The  above  could  be  varied  if  you  lik 
it  better  by  using  Hydrangeas,  Fuchsi 
macrostemma^  otherwise  known  as  F.  gr; 
cilis,  Philadelphus  Lemoinei  erecta  wit 
white  flowers,  and  Rosa  rugosa  Blanck 
Double  de  Cou'bert.  The  last-named  grov 
to  a  large  size  in  course  of  time,  but  ma 
be  trimmed  into  shape  during  the  winte: 
and  if  not  severely  cut  back  will  flows 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  summer,  as 
is  practically  perpetual  while  the  fine  we; 
ther  lasts. 


ROSES. 

2168.  Roses  for  Towns. 

Do  you  think  I  could,  with  any  succes 
attempt  the  cultivation  of  a  few  'Rose  lbush< 
in  a  small  garden,  as  per  sketch  enclosed 
If  so,  could  you  kindly  name  a  few  vari 
ties  suitable  for  town  gardens  which  I  coul 
plant  in  the  circular  bed  shown  ,in  tl 
sketch.  I  am  not  particular  as  to  class  ( 
colour,  but  I  should  like,  if  possibl- 
scented  kinds,  and  if  they  would  be  suitab 
for  buttonhole  Roses,  so  much  the  bette 
Also,  would  you  kindly  name  a  climbin 
Rose  or  two  that  would  do  for  the  side  wal 
as  shown  on  the  plan?  The  wall  at  tl 
bottom  is  under  -the  drip  of  the  tree_  shov 
in  the  corner,  and  would  not,  I  think,  1 
suitable  for  Rose  trees.  I  should  like, 
possible,  to  fill  the  circular  bed  entire 
with  Roses,  if  you  think  they  -would  be  su 
cessful.  I  do  not  care  about  having,  ar 
do  not  want,  exhibition  Roses.  They  a 
just  for  garden  decoration  and  cutting, 
should  like,  if  possible,  to  have,  some  kir. 
of  edge  for  the  bed,  evergreen,  if  possibl 
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Could  you  suggest  something  that  would  be 
suitable?  (Roseus,  Middlesex.) 

There  are  many  varieties  of  Roses  which 
would  grow  well  in  town  gardens,  provided 
the  situation  is  not  too  closely  shut  in.  In 
the  first  place,  they  must  have  a  certain 
amount  of  sunlight  every  day  and  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  open  for  the  wind  to  play  amongst 
the  plants,  as  this  seems  to  be  highly  im¬ 
portant  to  their  welfare,  making  them  less 
liable  to  mildew.  As  far  as  the  garden  and 
its  fences  are  concerned,  Roses  would  be 
quite  successful  in  youx  garden,  but  as  it 
is  only  of  small  size  it  depends  largely  upon 
what  houses  there  may  be  in  the  immediate 
vicinity.  You  are  quite  right  with  regard 
to  the  wall  that  is  shaded  by  the  large  tree. 

It  is  just  possible,  however,  that  the  far 
left-hand  corner  gets  the  sun  for  a  consider¬ 
able  time  during  the  middle  of  the  day,  and 
in  that  case  a  Rose  might  be  planted  near 
that  corner  and  sufficiently  far  away  not  to 
be  under  the  drip  of  the  branches.  In  ac¬ 
cordance  with  your  wishes,  we  have  made  a 
selection  of  eight  varieties  of  Rose  which 
you  could  get  into  that  central  bed,  and  most 
of  them  are  notable  for  'their  sweet  scent. 
They  are  Liberty,  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay,  Mrs. 
John  Laing,  'Cherry  Ripe,  Dupuy  Jamain, 
General  Jacqueminot  and  La  France.  The 
last  five  are  particularly  noted  for  their 
sweet  scent.  Most  of  them  are  also  popular 
as  buttonhole  Roses,  and  although  several 
of  them  are  favourites  for  exhibition  pur¬ 
poses,  they  are  equally  suitable  for  garden 
decoration.  Besides  those  we  name  you 
could  also  plant  William  Allen  Richardson 
in  the  centre,  allowing  it  to  get  rather  taller 
than  the  others,  so  as  to  form  an  appro¬ 
priate  centre  to  the  bed.  Suitable  climbing 
Roses  for  your  garden  would  be  Longworth 
Rambler,  with  light  crimson  flowers,  Gloire 
de  Dijon,  with  salmon-yellow  flowers,  and 
Bbuquet  d’Or,  with  bright  yellow  flowers. 
All  these  are  suitable  for  walls  and  towns, 
is  an  edging  to  the  bed  you  could  either 
riant  Box  or  Euonymus  radicans  variegata, 
doth  of  which  are  dwarf,  evergreen  shrubs. 
Two  dwarf,  evergreen,  herbaceous  plants 
nighly  suitable  for  making  edgings  are 
Thrift  (Armeria  maritima)  and  London  Pride 
-Saxifraga  umbrosa).  We  name  four,  so 
that  you  can  choose  whichever  you  think  the 
most  suitable.  We  know  that  all  of  them 
can  be  grown  in  a  town  garden.  The  two 
herbaceous  plants  when  used  as  an  edging 
might  want  renewing  occasionally  by  lift¬ 
ing  and  replanting  if  the  edging  happens 
to  get  broken. 

2169.  Rose  Dorothy  Perkins  with  New 
Shoots. 

1  My  Dorothy  Perkins  pink  rambler  has 
:ent  up  several  new  strong  shoots  from  the 
base  this  summer.  It  is  only  the  second  year 
:t  has  flowered,  and  the  new  shoots  are  from 
7  ft.  to  10  ft.  long.  Do  these  comprise  the 
growth  for  next  year’s  flowering,  or  should 
they  be  cut  out?  (Doubtful,  Herts.) 

The  strong  shoots  from  the  base  are  those 
which  will  give  you  the  greatest  number  and 
:he  best  Roses  for  next  year,  so  that  they 
should  be  carefully  preserved,  removing 
only  the  unripened  tips  in  spring.  Dorothy 
Perkins  is  a  climber,  and  the  shoots  now 
being  produced  enable  you  to  use  it  as  a 
climber.  After  the  flowering  period  is  over, 
all  that  you  need  do  is  to  cut  out  any  of  the 
weakest  shoots,  especially  those  that  are 
more  than  two  years  old.  This,  of  course, 
is  thinning  rather  than  pruning,  and  really 
that  is  all  the  pruning  that  such  climbers 
require. 

2170.  Roses  for  Town  Garden. 

I  should  like  about  a  dozen  varieties  of 
Tea  and  Hybrid  Tea  Roses  which  would  be 
suitable  for  growing  in  this  district.  I 
have  a  large  round  bed  on  the  grass  in  front 


of  the  house  and  as  it  gets  sun  till  four 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon  1  think  they  would 
succeed.  (A.  J.  Hall,  Hants.) 

We  seleot  eight  Hybrid  Teas  which  would 
give  satisfaction  under  the  conditions  you 
name,  provided  the  cultural  conditions  are 
suitable.  They  are  La  France,  Liberty, 
Mme.  Abel  Chatenay,  Kaiserin  A.  Victoria, 
Caroline  Testout,  Marquise  Litta,  Mrs.  W. 
J.  Grant,  and  La  Tosca.  In  like  manner, 
you  may  grow  such  Tea  Roses  as  White  Ma- 
man  Cochet,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  The  Bride, 
and  Mme.  Falcot. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

2171.  Trees  for  Cold  District. 

I  have  made  a  garden  25  by  14  yards  from 
poor  pasture  with  clay  and  stony  subsoil. 

I  may  say  the  garden  is  wind  swept  from 
the  south  and  south-west,  also  the  garden 
ground  slopes  towards  the  south,  which 
makes  it  worse  again.  My  idea  is  to  plant 
some  hardy  trees  if  you  will  kindly  give  the 
kinds  to  plant  for  this  cold  district.  (J.  T. 
Whittaker,  Lancs.) 

We  are  uncertain  whether  you  intend  the 
trees  to  produce  shelter  for  the  rest  of  your 
garden,  or  whether  you  desire  to  make  it 
ornamental  by  reason  of  the  trees  alone.  If 
you  desire  trees  for  shelter,  you  could  plant 
a  double  Beech  hedge  or  Thorn  outside  and 
Beech  inside.  The  Lombardy  Poplar  is 
very  largely  employed  as  a  shelter  from 
winds  in  the  south,  and  we  think  it  would 
prove  serviceable  at  least  •  as  far  north  as 
your  district.  It  would  not  be  such  a  long 
lived  hedge  as  Beech,  which  retains  its 
leaves  nearly  throughout  the  winter  when 
grown  in  the  form  of  a  hedge,  and  thus 
gives  a  large  amount  of  shelter.  If  you 
have  sufficient  space  to  spend  on  shelter,  you 
could  plant  a  belt  of  such  Willows  as  Salix 
smithiana  and  S.  Oaprea.  These  are  both 
well  calculated  to  withstand  the  effects  of 
strong  breezes  and  wind  from  any  quarter. 
We  have  seen  them  forming  such  a  belt  or 
plantation  at  1,000  ft.  above  sea  level  in  the 
central  Highlands,  and  we  are  quite  con¬ 
vinced  of  their  suitability  for  such  a  pur¬ 
pose.  Both  of  these  are  obtainable  in  some 
nurseries,  but  the  names  are  not  always  cor¬ 
rect.  If  you  desire  trees  for  ornamental 
purposes,  let  us  know  and  we  shall  select 
a  list  for  you,  hut,  in  any  case,  if  those 
we  have  named  are  planted  on  the  outside, 
it  will  make  it  possible  to  grow  many  shrubs, 
even  in  your  exposed  northern  district. 

217  2.  Jasmine  Growing-  Wild. 

The  white  summer  flowering  Jasmine  and 
yellow  winter  flowering  Jasmine  are  several 
years  old,  and  both  have  grown  very  wild. 
When  and  how  must  I  prune  each  of  them? 
(Doubtful,  Herts-.) 

The  white  Jasmine  may  be  pruned  any 
time  after  the  leaves  have  fallen,  and  that 
would  be  the  best  time  to  do  it,  because 
then  you  could  see  better  how  to  reduce  the 
number  of  stems,  while  leaving  those  that 
may  be  required  for  the  extension  of  the 
plant  or  for  covering  any  bare  spaces  on  the 
walls.  If  it  is  inconveniencing  you  in  any 
way,  some  of  the  branches  or  shoots  could 
be  shortened  back  or  tied  in  at  present.  The 
winter  flowering  Jasmine  should  be  pruned 
immediately  it  gives  up  flowering.  If 
pruned  before  then,  you  cut  away  the  flower¬ 
ing  branches.  The  branches  that  have  been 
produced  this  summer  will  commence  to 
bloom  earlier  or  later  according  to  the  ripe¬ 
ness  of  the  wood  and  the  nature  of  the  win¬ 
ter  to  come.  We  have  seen  this  plant  com¬ 
mence  to  bloom  in  October  and  continue  as 
late  as  March.  In  either  case  these  shoots 
must  all  be  left  until  flowering  has  been 
completed.  Then  prune  back  all  the  side 


shoots  not  required  to  cover  bare  spaces  on 
the  wall.  Leave,  of  course,  one  or  two  buds 
at  the  base  of  each  shoot,  and  you  will  get 
a  number  of  shoots  from  them  next  season 
that  will  give  the  supply  of  flowers  for  the 
winter  following. 

217  3.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  Decay¬ 
ing. 

I  send  a  Peach  and  a  Nectarine  to  see 
if  you  would  kindly  let  me  know  what  is 
wrong  with  them.  They  are  very  bad,  es¬ 
pecially  the  Peaches,  and  the  Nectarines  are 
very  small  and  shrivel  up.  (E.  P.,  Kincar¬ 
dineshire.) 

The  skins  of  the  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
are  injured  and  covered  with  a  corky  scurf. 
It  would  appear  that  they  have  got  injured 
in  some  way  when  young  and  tender.  Have 
you  been  using  some  insecticide  too  strong 
when  they  were  young,  or  were  you  using 
strong  sulphur  fumes  on  the  hot  water 
pipes?  If  neither  of  these  was  done,  then 
we  think  it  entirely  due  to  the  cold  and  wet 
character  of  the  season.  We  believe  it  has 
been  much  worse  with  you  than  here.  Yours 
is  naturally  a  wet  district,  and  it  must  have 
been  very  cold  when  the  fruits  were  setting 
and  afterwards.  It  is  just  possible  that  the 
sun  got  on  -the  trees  when  they  were  wet 
with  condensed  moisture  in  the  early  morn¬ 
ing  and  before  the  houses  were  ventilated. 
They  are  now  attacked  with  a  fungus  named 
Glaeosporium  laeticolor,  which  has  probably 
got  in,  owing  to  the  cracking  of  the  skin 
through  the  previous  injury,  and  the  weather 
has  been  favourable  to  the  fungus,  while  un¬ 
favourable  to  the  Peaches.  The  only  thing 
you  can  do  now  is  to  remove  all  fruits 
which  are  useless  and  burn  them,  or  bury 
them  deeply  outside  the  garden  to  prevent 
the  spores  from  attacking  healthy  fruits. 
Clear  everything  out  of  the  house  which 
would' harbour  and  encourage  moisture.  For 
instance,  all  plants  should  be  put  outside 
on  a  bed  of  ashes  or  placed  in  some  other 
house  which  does  not  contain  fruit.  Keep 
the  atmosphere  of  the  house  as  dry  as  pos¬ 
sible  and  give  plenty  of  ventilation  during 
the  day,  with  a  little  at  night.  This  is  not 
a  cure,  as  that  is  impossible,  but  it  prevents 
the  disease  from  spreading,  and  by  that 
means  you  may  be  able  to  keep  SQme  of  the 
fruit  in  good  condition  until  gathered.  The 
trees  may  get  attacked  with  red  spider  be¬ 
fore  the  fruits  are  all  gathered,  but  you 
can  then  syringe  them  thoroughly  with  par¬ 
affin  emulsion  after  the  fruits  are  gathered, 
and  then  wash  with  clean  water  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning.  It  might  be  worth  your 
while  warming  the  hot  water  pipes  on  very 
cold,  wet  mornings  to  dispel  the  moisture 
until  the  fruits  are  gathered. 


VEGETABLES. 


2174.  Sowing  Parsley. 

Will  Parsley  sown  a  week  ago  do  any 
good  this  autumn ?  (Doubtful,  Herts.) 

According  to  your  letter  the  seeds  were 
sown  about  the  middle  of  August.  Parsley 
takes  a  good  while  to  germinate,  but  with 
the  plentiful  moisture  it  should  be  germina¬ 
ting  by  this  time.  What  it  may  do  between 
this  and  Christmas  will  depend  entirely  up¬ 
on  the  character  of  the  winter.  If  it  is 
mild  and  open,  the  plants  may  grow  to  a 
good  size  yet,  because  like  many  other  bien¬ 
nial,  the  plants  continue  to  grow  so  long 
as  the  weather  is  sufficiently  mild  to  en¬ 
courage  it.  The  amount  of  success  you  will 
get  will  depend,  therefore,  entirely  upon  the 
weather.  There  is,  however,  sufficient  time 
yet  for  a  good  deal  of  growth  to  be  made 
before  the  advance  of  winter,  and  the  leaves 
should  be  sufficiently  large  to  be  used. 
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GARDEN  ENEMIES. 

2175.  Grease  Bands  Round  Fruit 

Trees. 

I_  shall  he  much  obliged  if  you  will  in¬ 
form  me  how  ibest  to  proceed  about  apply¬ 
ing  grease  bands  round  Apple  and  other 
fruit  trees  in  order  to  prevent  insect  pests 
from  .getting  up  into  the  trees.  Will  you 
explain  how  the  bands  are  constituted, 
whether  I  can  make  them  myself,  and 
whether  the  present  is  a  desirable  time  to 
apply  them?  (Amateur,  Cardiganshire.) 

The  bands  may  consist  of  strips  of  stout 
brown  paper  about  6  in.  wide.  All  you 
have  got  to-do  is  to  place  a  band  of  this 
paper  round  the  tree  and  tie  it  with  a  piece 
of  string  to  keep  it  from  falling  down. 
Select  a  fairly  smooth  piece  of  the  trunk  of 
the  tree  in  the  case  of  large  trees  for  the 
paper  band,  so  that  insects  may  not  crawl 
up  beneath  the  band.  In  the  case  of  young 
trees  with  smooth  bark,  grease  proof  paper 
has  often  been  recommended,  but  if  the  band 
is  fairly  wide,  say  6  in.  to  8  in.  and  the 
grease  forms  a  layer  along  the  upper  edge 
of  this  band,  no  harm  would  result  to  the 
trees.  Cart  grease  is  found  to  be  the  best 
material  to  use.  A  fairly  thick  layer  of 
it  may  be  put  on  to  prevent  it  from  drying 
up,  because  then  the  insects  could  crawl  over 
it.  The  bands  of  paper  must  be  inspected 
for  a  week  to  see  that  the  grease  is  still 
moist  and  capable  of  preventing  the  insects 
from  walking  over  it.  The  bands  should 
be  put  on  about  the  .middle  of  October,  and 
kept  on  at  least  till  Christmas,  because 
there  are  several  kinds  of  moths,  the  one 
succeeding  the  other  till  the  end  of  the  year, 
more  or  less  dependent  upon  the  mildness, 
or  otherwise  of  the  winter. 


SOILS  AND  MANURES. 

217  6.  Use  of  Iron  Sulphate. 

For  .some  time  past  I  have  been  hearing 
of  the  use  of  sulphate  of  iron  for  various 
farm  crops.  'Can  you  tell  me  if  it  is  of  any 
use  as  a  manure  for  garden  crops  and  ob¬ 
lige?  (H.  Jennings,  Birmingham.) 

Iron  Sulphate  has  been  used  with  con¬ 
siderable  advantage  to  various  farm  and 
garden  crops.  It  should  never  be  em¬ 
ployed  beyond  the  rate  of  cwt.  per  acre, 
that  would  be  ait  the  rate  of  .35Tb.  per  rod. 
Owing  to  the  small  quantity  that  has  to  be 
used,  you  should  mix  it  with  seven  times  its 
weight  of  sand  to  regulate  the  distribution 
of  the  iron  sulphate.  The  best  way  to  ap¬ 
ply  it  is  to  scatter  it  over  the  ground  after 
a  rainy  day.  It  has  been  used  for  Turnips, 
Beet,  Broad  Beans,  Potatos,  Cabbages, 
Onions,  Roses,  and  various  other  flowering 
plants.  One  experimenter  has  obtained  an 
increase  of  nineteen  bushels  per  acre  on  land 
that  had  been  treated  with  other  manures 
in  addition  to  the  iron  sulphate.  The 
weight  of  Potato  tubers  has  also  been  greatly 
increased  by  means  of  this  special  manure, 
in  addition  to  others  containing  nitrogen, 
potash,  and  phosphorus  ■  in  other  words,  a 
complete  manure  plus  the  iron  sulphate.  In 
the  case  of  garden  plants,  it  is  contended 
that  this  particular  manure  improves  the 
colour  and  makes  the  plants  more  sturdy. 
In  .some  instances,  they  are  said  to  resist 
the  effects  of  insects  to  a  greater  degree 
when  iron  sulphate  is  employed.  You 
must  be  careful,  however,  not  to  use  a 
greater  amount  than  that  above  stated. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

2177.  Edging  Getting  Broken. 

I  have  tried  several  kinds  of  edgings  to 
my  garden,  and  though  they  make  a  fair 
start  in  growing,  they  sooner  or  Jater  get 
much  broken  and  disfigured  by  being  trod¬ 
den  upon  or  kicked  up  against.  Could  you 


suggest  anything  that  would  not  look  arti¬ 
ficial  or  unsightly?  I  would  like  to  use 
plants,  if  possible,  but  how  to  keep  them  in 
order  is  the  puzzle.  (J.  G.  Padbury,  Bucks.) 

Some  hard  materials  should  be  used  as  an 
edging  to  stop  the  driving  of  the  foot 
through  it  if  possible.  This  may  be  of 
tile,  slate,  bricks,  or  something  similar  made 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  edgings.  Any¬ 
thing  will  do,  provided  it  has  the  effect  of 
stopping  the  users  of  the  walk  from  driving 
up  against  the  plants.  Plants  may  be  grown 
just  inside  this  edging,  so  as  to  hang  loosely 
over  and  hide  the  tiles.  Plants  that  may 
be  used  for  this  purpose  are  White  Pinks, 
Sedum  reflexum,  S.  rupestre,  Thymus 
Serpyllum,  T.S.  coccinea,  T.S.  Januginosus, 
T.  citriodorus  aureus  variegatus,  several 
varieties  of  Aubrietia  and  Cerastium  tomen- 
fosum.  It  is  not  necessary  to  get  all  of 
these  things,  but  as  any  of  them  would 
prove  suitable,  you  can  make  a  selection,  or 
even  get  a  number  for  the  sake  of  variety 
if  you  feel  so  inclined. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS. 

(F.  S.  P.)  Veronica  Traversii. — (William 
Leggett)  1,  Hypericum  Androsaemum  or 
Tutsan;  2,  A  florist’s  variety  of  Potentilla 
coming  near  to  Vesuvius ;  3,  Lychnis  chal- 
cedonica. — (L.  C.)  1,  Lychnis  coronaria ;  2, 
Potentilla  nepalensis ;  3,  Coronilla  varia ; 

4,  Monarda  fistulosa ;  5,  Veronica  longi- 

folia. — '(Thos.  Wildman)  1,  Pteris  Wim- 
settii ;  2,  Pteris  longifolia;  3,  Polystichum 
angulare;  4,  Asplenium  marinum ;  5,  Pteris 
palmaita ;  6,  Cyrtomium  Fortunei. — -(D.  M. 
D.)  1,  Silene  Armeria;  2,  Lychnis  Coeli- 
rosa  ;  3,  Malope  trifida ;  4,  Nemophila  macu- 
lata  ;  5,  Nigel.la  demascena ;  6,  Clarkia  ele- 
gans. — (W.  D.  More)  1,  Sedum  spurium 
splendens  ;  2,  Sedum  reflexum  ;  3,  Saxifraga 
trifurcata ;  4,  Sedum  Lydium ;  5,  Saxifraga 
Geum ;  6,  Herniaria  glabra. — (R.  Hendry) 
1,  Lysimachia  punctata;  2,  Lysimachia 
clethroides ;  3,  Malva  moschata  alba ;  4, 
Achillea  Ptarmica  floie  pleno ;  5,  Lythrum 
Salicaria. — JE.  D.  R.)  1,  Lychnis  chalce- 
donioa ;  2,  Sedum  Telephium ;  3,  Chrysan¬ 
themum  lacustre;  4,  Clematis  angustifolia ; 

5,  Phlox  paniculata  var.  ;  6,  Campanula 

rhomboidalis  ;  7,  Veronica  virginica. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Dicksons,  Chester. — 'Choice  Flowering 
Bulbs,  etc. 

Hogg  and  'Robertson,  Ltd.,  22,  Mary 
Street,  Dublin. — Robertson’s  Bulbs  (Holland 
in  Ireland). 

Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  N.B. — Autumn 
Catalogue. 

Samuel  Dobie  and  'Son,  Heathfield,  near 
Chester. — Dobie’s  Book  of  Bulbs. 

- - 

Proposal  in  a  Buttonhole. 

Among  the  attractions  at  the  Mammoth 
Fun  City,  which  opens  at  Olympia  next 
Christmas,  the  Musical  Flower  Garden  is 
likely  to  prove  a  strikingly  popular 
novelty.  The  garden  will  be  arranged 
with  picturesque  flower-beds  and  Rose¬ 
bushes,  giving  forth  not  only  fragrance, 
but  sweet  melodies.  Thus,  for  instance, 
as  a  facetious  contemporary  observes,  the 
bashful  lover  may  be  saved-heaps  of  con¬ 
fusion  by  plucking  for  his  lady-love  a 
pure  white  Lily,  from  the  stalk  of  which 
will  float  the  melody  of  “  There’s  only  one 
girl  in  the  world  for  me,”  to  which  the 
maiden,  if  she  be  coy,  can  reply  by  hand¬ 
ing  him  a  Sunflower  which  will  flood  the 
air  with  “Arrah  go  on,”  or  some  such 
classic  chansonette. 


Horticultural  Societies’ 
Diary 

of  Forthcoming  Events. 


Abbreviations  used. 

A. — Association 
Am. — Amateurs 
Ohy. — Chrysanthemum 
c.m.— Committee  meeting 
Oott. — Cottage  or  Oottagers 
D. — District 

G. — Gardening  or  gardener 

Thus  : — The  Templeton  G.  Am.  and  Oott.  M.LH 
Gardeners,  Amateurs’  and  Cottagers’  Mutual  Impro' 
ment  Horticultural  Society. 


H. — Horticultural 
M.I. — Mutual  Impro 

ment 

m.m. — Monthly  meeting 
S. — Society 

w.m. — Weekly  meeting 


SEPTEMBER. 

9th. — Horsforth  G.M.I.A.  (w.m.);  Suttoi 
in-Ashfield  H.S.  (m.m.);  Hasting 
St.  Leonard’s  and  D.H.M.I.S 


(m.m.). 

10th. — Dundee  H.A.  (Annual  gener; 
Meeting) ;  Milton  and  Sitting 
bourne  H.S.  (m.m.);  Society  < 
Jersey  Gardeners  (m.m.);  Biddei 
den  Cott.  G.M.I.S.  (m.m.). 
nth. — Royal  Caledonian  H.S.  (Show  ; 
Edinburgh,  2  days) ;  East  Anglia 
H.  Club  (m.m.);  Nottingham  an 
Notts  Chy.  S.  (m.m.);  Sheffie! 
Chy.  S.  (m.m.). 

12th. — Woking  H.A.  (m.m.). 

13th. — Ambergate  Cott.  G.S.  (m.m. 

Weybridge  and  D.  H.S.  (m.m.). 
14th. — Leeds  Paxton  S.  (w.m.);  Thorntc 
Heath  and  D.H.S.  (m.m.). 

- f+4 - 

Profitable  Digging. 

While  working  in  his  garden  at  Chaih 
a  farmer  upturned  a  clod  of  earth  ar 
discovered,  to  his  surprise,  a  pearl  ar 
diamond  ring,  worth  ^60,  that  was  lo 
by  a  lady  visitor  several  years  ago  whi 
searching  for  Strawberries. 

Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons  at  Shrewsbury. 

At  the  recent  Shrewsbury  and  Rea< 
ing  Horticultural  Society’s  Show 
Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons,  the  King 
Seedsmen,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge,  wei 
awarded  Gold  Medals  for  magnificent  e: 
hibits  of  vegetables  and  flowers,  consis 
ing  of  Melons,  Tomatos,  Cucumber 
Peas,  Beans,  Celery,  Cauliflower,  Onion 
Carrots,  Sweet  Peas,  Gloxinias,  etc. 
Messrs.  Cypher  and  Sons’  Success  at  Shrew 

bury. 

At  the  Great-  Shrewsbury  Floral  Fet 
held  on  August  21st,  the  firm  of  Messr 
Cypher  and  Sons,  Cheltenham,  always 
the  front,  literally  swept  all  the  chi 
prizes  off  the  board.  Never  before  ha 
they  been  so  successful.  They  were  fir 
in  the  classes  for  fifteen  stove' and  gree: 
house  plants,  six  stove  and  greenhorn 
plants,  six  ornamental  foliage  or  vari 
gated  plants,  group  of  miscellaneov 
plants,  group  of  ornamental  foliaj 
plants,  etc.,  and  thirty  stove  or  gree: 
house  plants.  It  was  a  record  of  whic 
any  firm  might  be  proud,  for  these  we 
the  chief  classes.  _ 

DAFFODILS  &  NARCISSUS 


3 /•  per 

2'6  „ 
2/6  „ 


Sir  Watkin,  very  fine  flowering 
Hor  fleldii,  handsome  bloom 
Mrs.  Langtry,  very  choice 
Gardenia,  double  white  .. 

Double  Daffodils . 

Crocus,  all  colours 
Tulips  splendid  colours  .. 

Snowdrops  . 

Narcissus,  large  trumpet 

Narcissus,  mixed . 

Spanish  Iris  or  Poor  Man’s  Orchid 

Send  for  Lists  before  ordering  elsewhere. 
CROS3  &  SON,  DAFFODIL  NURSERIES,  WISBECI 


1  - 

...  i/-  „  4 

...  9d.  „ 

...  2/-  „  ■ 

6/-  to  7/6  per  l,(j 
...  76  „  , 

...  6/-  „  . 

76  ,  , 
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She 

It  knows  not  whither,  it  knows  not  why 
The  wild  wind  hurries  it  off  to  die, 

Enough  to  feel  that  its  life  has  been 
A  drop  in  the  sea  of  living  green, 

That  surged  and  swayed 
And  patterns  made 

Of  God's  design  on  the  sunflecked  glade. 

The  call  came  soon,  but  the  wood  bereft 
Was  all  content  with  the  millions  left, 

And  smiled  and  danced  to  the  shy  old 

sun, 

And  sighed  to  the  moon  when  day  was 

done. 

One  more,  one  less  ; 

Who  counts  each  tress 
Or  every  thread  in  Flora’s  dress  ? 

With  a  somersault  and  a  saucy  grace 
The  leaf  comes  swirling  against  my  face,. 
And  says  as  plainly  as  leaves  can  do 
,  “  There’s  an  end  to  me  and  an  end  to1 

you.” 

Ah,  tiny  friend. 

We  both  descend. 

But  what  is  the  end?  Ah,  what  is  the’ 
end  ?  A.  W. 

—In  the  Daily  News. 


CVIII. 

A  Useful  Plant  for  Edgings. 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  find  a  satis¬ 
factory  edging  for  a  bed  or  border  that 
is  situated  in  an  unfavourable  position. 
You  want  something  that  shall  be  neat, 
tiirn,  and  perennial.  Now,  I  think  that, 
all  things  considered,  it  is  very  difficult 
to  beat  the  good  old-fashioned  Stachys  la- 
nata,  or  Lamb’s  Ear.  The  white  leaves 
have  an  excellent  effect  in  the  distance ;  it 
makes  a  neat,  compact  line,  and  can  be 
kept  so  with  a  little  care  and  a  thinning 
from  time  to  time.  It  is  much  better  if 
the  flower  stems  are  cut  off,  and  once  in 
five  years  or  so  it  is  well  worth  while  to  lift 
the  whole  and  pull  to  pieces,  replanting 
only  young  growths,  and  that  singly  and 
about  half  a  foot  apart.  I  am  speaking 
of  it  solely  as  a  subject  for  an  unfavour¬ 
able  position  in  which  it  has  not  the 
chance  to  make  rampant  and  luxuriant 
growth,  and  I  need  not  say  that  it  is  a 
subject  for  a  dry,  parched  position ;  those 
woolly  leaves  are  characteristic  of  plants 
that  can  resist  Excessive  heat.  It  may  be 
over-familiar  and  not  a  choice  tyrpe  of 
plant,  but  all  the  same  it  is  wonderfully 
decorative,  and  I  have  never  forgotten 
hearing  a  great  floiver  lover,  at  the  sight 
of  a  long,  sweeping  edging  of  it  the  length 
of  a  long  carriage  drive,  exclaim,  “It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  anything  hand¬ 
somer  or  more  decorative.”  And  there  is 
this  to  be  said  of  it— its  white  foliage  has 
particular  value  throughout  the  winter, 
when  the  garden  is  blossomless,  for  then 
is  it,  indeed,  that  coloured  foliage  makes 
a  splendid  foil  to  the  general  greenness. 
It  is  a  great  thing,  too,  that  the  plant 
flourishes  on  starvation  rations,  or  what 
would  be  so  to  other  subjects,  so  that 
where  an  edging  is  desirable  in  the 
vicinity  of  trees  with  wide-spreading  roots, 
or  a  border  under  a  Privet  or  Lew  hedge 
—both  hungry,  greedy  subjects — this  old- 
fashioned  Stachys  is  often  the  most  suit¬ 
able  plant  that  can  be  choKB. 

Cuttings  of  Bedding  Plants. 

I  have  never  known  cuttings  of  Ivy¬ 
leaved  Geraniums  so  soft .  and  sappy  as 
they  are  this  year,  and  that  from  plants 
that  are  growing  in  an  open  and  sunny 
position  (when  there  is  sun).  Now  this 
condition  may  not  matter  so  very  much  for 
plants  that  are  to  have  ample  protection 
and  artificial  heat  through  the  winter,  but 
where  these  -and,  of  course,  other  sub¬ 
jects  too — are  to  be  wintered  without  heat 
in  a  cold  house;  or  even  in  an  unheated 
room,  it  is  a  serious  matter,  and  every¬ 
thing  possible  to  ripen  the  growth  should 
be  done.  As  usual,  I  shall  experiment 
with  a  certain  number  in  a  cold  house 


throughout  the  winter ;  and  at  present,  in¬ 
stead  of  standing  the  pots  in  the  open  out 
of  doors,  I  am  standing  them  on  the  top 
shelf  of  greenhouse,  with  the  lights  down, 
as  I  find  this  the  most  airy  and  the  driest 
and  warmest  spot  for  them,  and  all  these 
conditions  are  necessary.  If  we  do  get  a 
hot  spell  they  can  be  put  entirely  out  of 
doors,  but  the  great  thing  is  to  get  them 
rooted  as  soon  as  possible,  and  to  ripen 
them  at  the  same  time.  Some  years  it  is 
possible  to  root  all  the  cuttings  of  Gera¬ 
niums  in  the  open  ground,  but  this  sea¬ 
son,  where  anything  like  trying  winter 
conditions  are  likely,  it  must  not  be 
thought  of. 

Lilium  candidum. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  this  good  old 
bulbous  plant,  but  I  want  just  to  remind 
my  readers  once  again  that  if  they  wish 
to  plant  this,  or  divide  it,  to  lose  no  more 
time.  The  bulbs  of  this  particular  variety 
rest  for  an  incredibly  short  while,  so  that 
they  deteriorate  rapidly  if  left  until  late 
in  the  season  out  of  the  ground,  and  in 
the  case  of  lifting  plants — well,  it  is  far 
better  to  do  this  before  the  new  growth 
has  far  advanced,  so  that  they  receive  no 
serious  check,  as  in  that  case,  for  two  or 
three  seasons  will  produce  no  blossom. 
Do  not  bury  the  bulbs  too  deeply.  That, 
again,  is  frequently  the  fault  of  the 
novice,  and  results  in  lack  of  blossom. 

I  have  known  a  long  line  throughout  a 
border  having  to  be  lifted  again  for  the 
purpose  of  shallower  planting,  and 
clearly  this  was  the  reason  of  their  failure 
to  flower,  for  having  become  re-estab¬ 
lished  they  blossomed  freely.  But  though 
they  are  "not  to  be  deeply  planted,  the 
ground  they  are  to  occupy  should  be  quite 
deeply  dug  and  manured.  I  plant  all 
mine  in  the  driest  position  the  garden 
affords.  They  were  not  always  there,  but 
I  found  a  clump  or  two  that  were  as  dry 
as  dust  all  the  summer  which  flowered  un¬ 
failingly  and  prodigiously,  far  better  than 
those  in  cooler,  moister  positions,  so  that 
now  they  all  occupy  dry,  warm  quarters 
and  flower  in  a  highly  satisfactory  man¬ 
ner. 

Garden  Peas. 

I  wonder  how  many  readers  of  THE 
Gardening  World  were  curious  enough 
to  experiment  with  the  inoculating 
material  for  leguminous  plants.  So  far  as 
I  am  concerned  I  carried  out  the  instruc¬ 
tions  strictly,  and  soaked  all  Peas  before 
sowing.  After  that  they  were  sown  fhinly, 
and  in  what  seems  to  me  always  a  satis¬ 
factory  method — in  trenches — so  that  after 
the  seed  is  covered  it  is  then  four  inches 
below  the  surrounding  level.  The  crop  of 
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Peas  was  splendid,  and  they  were  of  won¬ 
derfully  long  endurance.  One  would  like 
to  give  the  inoculation  material  the  same 
trial  in  a  dry  season  as  in  a  wet  before 
speaking  more  definitely,  but  so  far  I 
feel  very  grateful  to  Professor  Bottomley 
for  the  opportunity  of  making  such  an  in¬ 
teresting  experiment. 

F.  Norfolk. 


♦++ 


Roses 


For  Wet  Weather. 


Sorts  to  Grow. 


The  present  season  has  been  a  capital 
one  for  testing  the  merits  of  Roses  as  sub¬ 
jects  for  cultivation  in  the  open  garden. 
Nurserymen’s  catalogues  are  not  alto¬ 
gether  safe  guides  when  one  is  seeking  to 
discover  which  Roses  will  successfully 
defy  constant  rain ;  therefore  some  notes 
thereon  may  be  of  service  to  readers  who 
are  lovers  of  the  Queen  of  Flowers. 

Certain  varieties  have  come  out  of  the 
ordeal  with  flying  colours ;  others  again 
have  withstood  the  inclement  weather  so 
successfully  as  to  deserve  particular 
praise. 

The  following  sorts  can  be  confidently 
recommended  as  Roses  which  open  their 
blooms  freely,  and  do  well  even  during 
such  a  wet  and  cold  period  as  has  been 
experienced  this  summer.  The  hybrid 
teas  especially  are  valuable,  and  ought 
to  be  more  extensively  grown  in  beds  and 
borders,  exposed  to  all  conditions  of 
weather. 

Hybrid  Perpetuals. — Frau  Karl 
Druschki,  a  pure  snow-white  Rose  of  fine 
form  and  large  size.  Boule  de  Neige, 
pure  white,  produced  in  clusters.  Mrs. 
R.  G.  Sharman  Crawford,  colour  rose 
pink  and  of  imbricated  shape.  Fisher 
Holmes,  shaded  crimson,  a  very  reliable 
dark  Rose.  Captain  Hayward,  colour 
scarlet  crimson,  a  capital  wet  weather 
variety.  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  dark 
velvety  maroon,  the  colour  coming  very 
true  in  a  dull  and  sunless  season. 
General  Jacqueminot,  a  good  old  bright 
crimson  Rose,  and  very  fragrant. 

Hybrid  Teas. — Antoine  Rivoire,  col¬ 
our  ivory  flesh,  beautiful  shape,  and  lasts 
well.  Augustine  Guinnoisseau  (or  White 
La  France),  flesh  white,  free  bloomer. 
Viscountess  Folkestone,  creamy  salmon, 
petals  are  of  satiny  texture,  an  ideal  de¬ 
corative  Rose  of  large  size.  Caroline 
Testout,  the  best  all-round  pink,  flowering 
early  and  late.  Killarney,  colour  pale 
pink,  large  shell-like  petals,  a  lovely 
flower.  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  bright  pink, 
of  pointed  form,  a  perfect  button-hole 
bloom.  Gustav  Regis,  has  long  tapering 
buds,  colour  light  yellow.  Madame 
Pernet-Ducher,  straw  yellbw,  very  free, 
opens  quickly.  Liberty,  dazzling  crim¬ 
son,  beautiful  form,  the  colour  is  most 
vivid  and  of  even  shade  throughout. 
Gruss  an  Teplitz,  dark  crimson,  very 
fragrant,  and  particularly  good  in 
autumn,  blooms  in  clusters.  Madame 
Ravary,  bright  golden  yellow,  exquisite 
in  the  bud  stage,  an  excellent  variety. 
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Madame  Abel  Chatenay,  silvery  salmon 
pink,  admired  everywhere,  a  charming 
Rose.  Marquise  de  Salisbury,  a  medium¬ 
sized  velvety  crimson,  very  reliable. 

Tea  Roses  and  Noisettes. — William 
Allen  Richardson,  a  general  favourite, 
small  orange  yellow  blooms,  and  a  vigor¬ 
ous  climber.  Safrano,  colour  bright 
apricot,  always  in  bloom,  useful  as  a 
button-hole  flower.  Gloire  de  Dijon,  the 
well-known  buff  Rose,  earliest  and  latest 
in  bloom.  Bouquet  D’Or,  colour  clear 
yellow,  can  be  well  recommended  as  a 
climbing  variety. 

Of  other  classes  of  garden  Roses,  men¬ 
tion  must  be  made  of  the  climbing  Poly¬ 
anthus,  Crimson  Rambler,  and  Blush 
Rambler ;  the  Penzance  Hybrid  Briers ; 
the  dwarf  Polyanthas,  Cecile  Brunner, 
and  Marie  Pavie ;  also  the  common  China 
Rose,  ever  in  bloom. 

If  the  above  are  grown,  there  will  be  a 
plentiful  supply  of  flowers,  and  a  bright 
show  of  blossom  even  under  such  remark¬ 
ably  wet  and  depressing  weather  condi¬ 
tions  as  we  have  suffered  from  this  sea¬ 
son. 

Walter  Cowley. 


-  G.  W.  - 

Prize  Competitions. 


GENERAL  CONDITIONS.— Competitors  must 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular 
paid  contributors  to  THE  GARDENING 
WORLD  or  other  gardening  journals  are  de¬ 
barred  from  entering,  but  occasional  con¬ 
tributors  may  compete.  The  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  competitor  must  appear  on  each 
article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right 
to  reproduce,  in  any  wayj!  any  article  or  photo¬ 
graph  sent  for  competition.  The  conditions 
applying  to  each  competition  should  be  care¬ 
fully  read. 


WEEKLY 

PRIZES. 

A  PRIZE  OFTEN  SHILLINGS  will  be  given 
for  the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  eradicatisn  of  pests,  eto.  The  para¬ 
graph  or  article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but 
value  rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in 
making  *he  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Com¬ 
petition,”  and  post  not  later  than  the  Monday 
following  date  of  issue.  Entries  received  later 
than  Tuesday  (first  post)  will  be  left  over  until 
the  following  week. 

Two  prizes  of  2s.  6d.  will  be  awarded  each 
week  for  the  two  best  letters,  not  exceeding 
150  words,  on  any  interesting  gardening  sub¬ 
ject. 


RESULTS  OF 
LAST  WEEK’S 
COMPETITIONS. 

Some  of  the  best  papers  in  this  competition 
are  too  long,  and  we  desire  readers  to  keep 
within  a  column. 

The  prize  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “  A.V.M.”  for  the  article  on 
“  Cold  Frames,”  page  584. 

In  the  Prize  Letter  Competition  a  prize 
was  awarded  to  “  W.  Sherringham  ”  for  the 
article  on  “  Anemone  hortensis  ”  ;  and  another 
to  “  O.C.  ”  for  the  article  on  “  Olearia 
gunuiara,”  page  586. 


Straw  Seven  Feet  High. 

The  effects  of  the  wet  season  on  vegeta¬ 
tion  are  seen  in  the  unusually  heavv 
straw  crop.  Some  of  the  Oat  Straw  in 
West  Sussex  is  reported  to  be  seven  feet 
high. 

- - 

Clematis 


Classified  for 
Amateurs. 

The  Clematis  is  so  adaptable  a  plant 
for  all  sorts  of  places  and  conditions  in  a 
garden  that  it  may  help  amateurs  to  have 
the  following  classification  to  guide  them 
in  making  a  selection.  Few  people,  I 
may  add,  know  of  more  than  two  or  three 
of  the  host  of  varieties  which  are  available 
in  the  groups  mentioned  below. 

COCCINF.A. — This  is  a  very  distinct  class 
of  medium  size,  Campanula  form,  and  of 
light  graceful  habit,  blooming  freely.  It 
includes  Admiration  (salmon  with  violet 
edge),  Countess  of  Onslow  (violet  purple 
with  a  scarlet  band),  Duchess  of  Albany 
(pink),  and  Grace  Darling  (carmine). 

Lanuginosa  has  large,  well  formed, 
handsome  flowers,  produced  in  succession 
on  short  lateral  shoots  during  summer 
and  autumn.  It  should  be  pruned 
moderately.  Good  examples  are :  Mrs. 
Cholmondely  (blush  mauve),  La  France 
(violet  blue),  Blue  Gem  (clear  blue),  and 
Henryi  (creamy  white). 

Florida  has  large,  handsome  double 
flowers  in  summer  on  old  or  ripened 
wood.  Very  little  pruning  is  required 
in  spring.  The  best  are  :  Belle  of  Wo¬ 
king  (silver  grey)  and  Lucy  Lemoine 
(double  white). 

Jacka-ianni  produces  masses  of  single 
flowers  on  the  summer  shoots  from  July  to 
October.  This  is  the  best  known  *nd 
most  popular  section.  The  most  suitable 
varieties  are:  Jackmanni  (intense  violet 
purple),  Alba  (white),  Rubra  (crimson),! 
and  Superba  (very  dark  violet  purple). 

Patens  has  handsome,  broad  petalled 
stellate  flowers  in  spring  and  summer  on 
the  old  wood.  Marcel  Moser  (violet 
mauve)  and  Mr.s.  Geo.  Jackman  (satin 
white  with  a  creamy  band)  are  good 
types. 

VlTlCELLA  flowers  in  summer  anc 
autumn.  It  includes  clear  red,  rich  crim 
son,  and  white  varieties. 

Montana  is  a  rapid  climber  producing 
great  masses  of  Wood  Anemone-like 
flowers  in  May. 

Vitalba  (travellers’  joy)  is  a  rapic 
climber  suitable  for  the  wild  garden. 

By  planting  a  spring  flowering  kinc 
with  a  summer  and  autumn  bloomer  we 
can  secure  a  changing  variety  over  severa 
months. 

For  beds,  basket  beds,  walls,  trellises, 
arches,  festoons,  porches,  stumps  of  ole 
trees,  rockwork,  arbours,  summerhouses 
or  poles,  nothing  can  surpass  Clematis 
It  is  necessary  to  plant  Clematis  when  re 
ceived  two  eyes  deeper  than  it  was  jire1 
viously  planted. 

Being  hardy,  it  will  grow  in  almost  any 
situation,  and  in  gardens  of  all  sizes! 
Clematis  is  indispensable. 

Baynton-Taylor. 
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-  A  Choice  Alpine  - 


c 


(Asperula 


Those  who  have  a  cold  frame  or  two 
n  their  gardens  can  turn  them  to  excel- 
ent  account  for  the  cultivation  of  a  great 
•ariety  of  choice  alpine  and  rock  plants 
hat  cannot  very  conveniently  be  grown 
n  an  ordinary  herbaceous  border,  or  even 
he  borders  of  a  villa  garden.  Under 
uch  conditions  the  taller  plants  almost 
aevitably,  sooner  or  later,  overgrow  the 
mall  ones  or  gradually  kill  them  by 
vershading  them.  A  rockery  or  a  cold 
rame  is,  therefore,  the  proper  place  for 
l.  suberosa,  a  native  of  Greece,  requir- 
ag  rather  dry  conditions,  especially  in 
inter.  The  stems,  leaves,  and  other 
arts  of  the  plant  are  densely  covered 
ith  long,  grey,  woolly  hairs,  indicative 
f  a  dry  country.  The  greatest. difficulty 
ith  the  plant,  therefore,  in  our  climate 
ould  be  to  keep  it  dry’  in  winter.  Even 
lose  who  have  no  frame,  but  a  rockery, 
Duld  elevate  a  pane  of  glass  over  the 
lant,  so  as  to  throw  off  rain  and  snow 
uring  winter. 

The  plant  only’  grows  about  2  in.  or 
in.  high,  and  forms  a  dense  cushion  of 
•owded  stems  and  covered  with  small 
•aves  of  the  character  above  stated,  and 
lese  short  stems  terminate  in  a  cluster 
:  pink  and  white  flowers  not  unlike  a 
ouvardia  in  miniature.  A  compost  can 
;  made  up  for  the  plant  consisting  of 
.’o  parts  of  loam,  one  part  of  leaf  mould, 
id  one-fourth  part  of  sand. 

If  the  intention  is  to  grow  it  in  pots  or 
nail  pans,  these  should  be  well  drained 


suberosa). 

and  the  surface  of  the  drainage  covered 
with  moss  or  some  of  the  rougher  nodules 
of  the  compost.  In  potting,  make  the 
compost  fairly  firm,  leaving  about  \  in. 
at  the  top  for  watering.  During  winter, 
this,  and  other  hardy'  plants  in  pots,  may’ 
be  plunged  in  ashes  or  cocoanut  fibre  to 
prevent  the  pots  from  getting  broken  by 
frost  during  a  severe  winter.  In  the  Mid¬ 
lands  and  North  this  would  be  more  es¬ 
sentially  necessary  than  in  the  South. 
Under  these  conditions  practically  no  at¬ 
tention  is  necessary  except  ventilating  the 
frames  during  mild  weather.  During 
wet  periods  the  sashes  should  be  merely 
tilted  up  at  the  back,  but  in  fine  weather 
they  may’  be.  taken  off  altogether. 

When  the  plant  commences  growing 
in  spring  the  protection  of  a  cold  frame 
enables  every’  stem  and  flower  to  come 
perfect,  notwithstanding  what  the  weather 
may’  be  outside.  The  grower  can  then 
enjoy’  hardy’  flowers  in  great  variety. 

- - 

Prolific  Crab  Tree. 

A  Crab  Apple  tree  in  Chalfont  Park 
V.  ood,  Bucks,  mentioned  in  Mr.  Stephen 
Springall’s  new  book,  “  Country  Rambles 
Round  Uxbridge,”  last  y’ear  bore  a  crop 
of  35,000  Apples.  A  thousand  Apples 
were  counted,  and  the  tree  was  found  to 
have  fully  35  times  as  much  area  as  that 
occupied  by  the  thousand. 


Allamanda 

grandiflora. 

c 

No  Stove  is  Complete 
Without  This. 

The  Allamanda  family  are  indispen¬ 
sable  for  decorative  uses  in  glasses,  with 
a  frond  of  Maidenhair  F ern  ;  also  for  table 
decoration  their  effect  is  simply  charming. 
They  are  vigorous  growing,  rambling 
plants.  From  June  to  November  a 
wealth  of  blossoms  is  produced  in  clus¬ 
ters.  The  flowers  are  very  large,  bell¬ 
shaped,  and  of  a  rich  golden  yellow,  in 
common  with  most  other  climbers.  Some 
of  its  recommendations  are  that  it  can 
be  pruned  severely  back  every  year  at  a 
time  when  the  house  is  being  thoroughly 
overhauled  in  winter.  Another  point  in 
its  favour  is  that  insects  seldom  attack  it. 
Allamandas  love  an  abundance  of  sun ; 
the  shoots  should  be  trained  near  the 
glass,  as  such  a  position,  being  well  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  light,  conduces  greatly  to  the 
formation  of  the  flower  buds,  and  they 
are  thus  best  trained  over  the  roof  of  the 
house,  and  thus  serving  as  a  shading  in 
summer  to  plants  underneath  them.  At 
this  time  remove  some-  of  the  surface  soil 
and  apply  a  top  dressing  of  loam,  leaf 
mould,  and  rotted  manure  in  equal  parts, 
adding  sand,  soot,  and  a  6-inch  potful  of 
bone  meal  to  the  barrow  load  of  compost. 
Give  a  good  watering.  New  growths  will 
soon  be  evident,  and  these  must  be  loosely 
tied  to  the  trellis  when  sufficiently  long. 
Liberal  applications  of  water  must"  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  roots  when  the  growth  is  well 
advanced,  and  attention  given  to  the  tying 
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Autumn  Propagation  of  Perennials. 

C3  c=?  ,'\;3 

IN  THE  COLD  FRAME. 


of  the  young  wood.  This  is  a  free-growing 
climber,  according  to  the  treatment  given. 
Towards  the  end  of  November  the  Alla- 
manda  will  want  a  rest,  and  the  plants 
may  be  kept  somewhat  drier  than  usual 
in  winter.  After  the  blooming  season  is 
over,  prune  the  growth  half  way  back, 
which  will  assist  the  remaining  portion 
to  ripen  previous  to  the  annual  pruning. 
It  is  not  at  all  a  difficult  plant  to  propa¬ 
gate  from  cuttings  of  the  short-jointed 
shoots,  these  being  taken  off  at  a  length 
of  about  four  inches  in  the  spring.  Insert 
them  in  small  pots  of  sandy  soil,  and 
plunge  into  the  stove  pit,  and  they  will 
soon  take  root.  Repot  several  times  dur¬ 
ing  the  season  as  growth  makes  head¬ 
way.  Old  plants  are  best  planted  in  pre¬ 
pared  beds  or  boxes,  and  these  must  be 
placed  in  the  warmest  corner  of  the  house. 

J.  W.  Forsyth. 

Glengrant,  near  Elgin. 

- - 


The  Enemy  of  Almonds. 


There  is  something  suggestive  of  mis¬ 
description  in  the  above  title,  as,  owing 
to  the  high  prices  at  which  Almonds  have 
been  selling  for  some  months,  it  would 
probably  be  nearer  the  mark  if  Almonds 
were  characterised  as  the  enemy  of  con¬ 
fectioners.  But  many,  both  manufac¬ 
turers  and  retailers,  have  had  an  annoy¬ 
ing  experience  with  certain  kinds  of  Al¬ 
monds.  Some  of  them  which  look  healthy 
and  sound  when  they  are  purchased  be¬ 
gin  to  deteriorate  and  cause  considerable 
annoyance  to  customers.  It  may  inter¬ 
est,  however,  those  who  have  had  any  ex¬ 
perience  of  bad  Almonds  to  hear  that  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciences  has  recently 
had  its  attention  drawn  to  the  action  of 
cold  upon  a  new  parasite  that  affects  Al¬ 
monds.  It  was  originally  a  native  of  the 
North  of  India,  and  was  never  found  un¬ 
til  recent  years  in  Europe.  During  the 
last  few  years,  however,  it  has  made  its 
appearance  in  some  of  the  districts  of 
France,  and  has  become  perfectly  accli¬ 
matised.  The  Almonds  which  are  at¬ 
tacked  by  the  worms  of  these  insects  ac¬ 
quire  a  bad  taste  which  renders  them  un¬ 
fit  for  consumption.  A  French  savant, 
M.  de  Loberdo,  has  experimented  with 
success  against  the  parasite  by  using  arti¬ 
ficial  cold.  The  Almonds  which  contain 
the  unhatched  eggs  of  the  insects  are 
placed  into  cold  chambers  and  are  only 
taken  out  when  the  Almonds  are  required 
for  consumption.  Whilst  this  may  be  a 
method  of  checking  the  development  of 
the  insects,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  a  very 
savoury  idea  that  the  parasite  is  eaten 
along  with  the  nut. 


Melon  Charles  Ross. 

The  rind  of  this  variety  is  orange  netted 
with  grey.  It  is  a  deep  green-fleshed  va¬ 
riety,  very  thick,  juicy  and  sweet.  It  is 
rather  remarkalble,  considering  that  it  was 
raised  from  the  well-known  varieties,  Blen¬ 
heim  Orange  and  Hero  of  Lockinge.  It 
was  raised  by  Mr.  Charles  Ross,  the  Gar¬ 
dens,  Welford  Park,  Newbury,  who  named 
it  Advance  and  sent  if  to  the  R.H.S.  Gar¬ 
dens  at  Wisley  for  trial,  but  as  there  was 
a  Melon  of  that  name  already,  the  Fruit 
Committee  named  it  after  the  raiser.  After 
the  trial  it  was  given  a  unanimous  award 
of  merit  on  August  20th. 


As  the  season  of  autumn  closes  in  upon 
us  the  sight  of  our  flower-borders,  with 
their  fast-disappearing  bloom  and  strag¬ 
gling  growth,  gives  rise  to  thoughts  of  a 
new  and  improved  stock  of  perennials  for 
the  following  year.  Some  herbaceous, 
perennials  will  not  stand  the  winter  un¬ 
protected  ;  others  deteriorate  and  should 
be  renewed  from  time  to  time ;  while, 
apart  from  the  needs  of  the  herbaceous 
border  itself  in  such  respects,  certain  of 
these  plants  will  be  required  in  quantity 
for  our  next  year’s  spring  and  summer 
bedding.  Among  the  above  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  Calceolarias,  Pentstemons,  single 
and  double  Arabis,  Phloxes,  Carnations, 
Pansies,  Violas,  and  as  a  foliage  subject, 
Veronica  Andersonii  variegata. 

It  is  here  proposed  to  sketch  briefly  the 
easiest  and  most  effectual  method  of  ob¬ 
taining  a  fresh  stock  of  such  plants, 
namely,  by  propagation  of  cuttings  in  a 
cold  frame. 

Preparation  of  the  Frames. 

Since  it  may  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom 
that  bad  conditions  will  not  produce  good 
plants,  the  preliminary  work  should  be 
most  carefully  attended  to.  Should  the 
soil  in  the  frames  prove  to  be  sour  or  ex¬ 
hausted,  the  surface  soil  must  be  removed, 
and  fresh  substituted.  If  the  level  re¬ 
quires  raising  in  order  to  bring  the  cut¬ 
tings  within  nine  inches  of  the  glass,  sifted 
coal-ashes,  raked  smooth,  will  be  found 
to  make  a  satisfactory  substratum  ;  as  an 
assistance  to  drainage,  these  are  excel¬ 
lent.  Where  it  is  only  necessary  to  pre¬ 
pare  and  improve  the  existing  soil,  this 
should  be  dug  over  to  a  depth  of  at  least 
nine  inches.  Take  out  a  small  trench, 
removing  the  soil  to  the  spot  where  it  is 
intended  to  finish  the  work.  Place  leaf- 
soil  or  decaying  leaves  at  the  bottom ; 
turn  in  the  next  trench,  and  proceed,  fil¬ 
ling  up  the  last  trench  with  the  soil  re¬ 
moved.  When  the  whole  has  been  dug, 
spread  over  it  three  inches  in  depth  of 
good  light  soil,  finely  sifted  and  well 
mixed  with  sharp  sand.  Then  rake  over 
until  absolutely  level.  A  final  covering 
of  sand  should  afterwards  be  given,  and 
the  whole  made  firm  by  pressing  with  a 
piece  of  board.  It  may  be  remarked 
that  boards  will  also  be  needed  when  put¬ 
ting  in  the  cuttings,  one  to  kneel  upon  and 
another  cn  which  to  rest  the  feet,  in  order 
to  avoid  making  hollows  in  the  soil. 

Preparation  of  the  Cuttings. 

For  making  the  cuttings,  select  firm 
ripe  growths,  avoiding  such  as  are  sappy 
or  weak.  Shorten  to  a  length  of  three 
or  four  inches,  and  make  a  straight  clean 
transverse  cut  immediately  below  a  node, 
as  from  this  point  is  produced  the  layer  of 
living  cells,  known  as  cambium — from 
which  the  new  roots  will  arise.  Let  two 
pairs  of  leaves  remain  at  the  top;  remove 
any  flower-buds,  and  all  lower  leaves  and 
leaf-stipules.  Each  cutting  should  show 
a  clean  unbruised  stem,  with  nothing  to 
encourage  decay  or  damping  off.  While 
making  the  cuttings,  it  is  advisable  to 


keep  them  out  of  strong  sunshine,  in  order 
to  avoid  any  needless  flagging. 

Putting  in  the  Cuttings. 

Have  ready  a  piece  of  twine  as  long  a« 
the  width  of  the  frame,  and  attach  it  at 
either  end  to  a  short  stick.  Insert  the 
stick  in  the  soil  at  either  side  of  the  frame 
a  couple  of  inches  below  its  upper  wall 
stretching  the  line  rather  tightly  acros: 
the  surface  of  the  soil.  Now  put  in  the 
first  line  of  cuttings,  or  2  inches  apart 
according  to  their  size.  A  twig  of  wooej 
cut  to  the  required  length  will  serve  fo 
measuring  the  distances  in  the  first  line 
and  the  distance  apart  of  the  succeeding 
rows.  Use  a  small  blunt-pointed  dibber 
and  work  it  round  so  as  to  make  holes  0 
a  fair  size  ;  a  small  hole  discourages  fm 
rooting,  by  the  caking  of  the  soil  induced 
As  each  hole  is  made,  a  little  of  the  sut 
face  sand  will  work  downwards  into  it.  I 
will  be  remembered  that  the  more  sand" 
the  rooting  medium,  the  more  likely  ar 
the  cuttings  to  resist  decay  and  dampim 
off.  Press  in  each  cutting  carefull 
against  the  line  of  string,  as  far  down  a 
the  lowest  leaves.  The  hole  made  mu: 
be  only  so  deep  as  to  allow  the  base  of  th 
cutting  to  touch  the  soil ;  otherwise  th 
cutting  will  be  “huRg,”  a  condition  nc; 
favourable  to  root  formation. 

Move  the  line  down  to  the  distanc 
measured,  and  insert  the  ne'xt  row,  mal 
ing  the  cuttings  alternate  with  those  c 
the  previous  row. 

When  a  frame  is  filled,  water  the  cui 
tings  lightly.  Put  on  the  sash— whiq 
should  be  previously  cleaned — and  shad 
with  mats  for  two  or  three  days,  to  hinde 
flagging  so  far  as  is  possible. 

After-T  reatment. 

Keep  close  until  the  roots  have  former 
When  on  examination  this  is  found  t 
have  taken  place,  allow  plenty  of  air 
the  weather  be  fine,  and  water  when  nece: 
sary.  Do  not  allow  any  damped-off  cu 
tings  to  remain.  Keep  the  soil  weede! 
and  stirred  over,  and  remove  any  flowe 
buds  which  may  make  their  appearance 
As  growth  proceeds,  pinch  out  the  tips  < 
the  plants  once  or  more  to  secure  a  bush 
habit. 

The  plants  should  be  allowed  to  remai 
undisturbed  until  removed  to  their  flowe 
ing  quarters,  when  they  may  be  carefuh 
lifted,  each  with  as  large  a  ball  of  so 
as  possible. 

if  the  instructions  are  followed  out  wit 
care,  the  result  should  give  a  fine  ar 
healthy  stock  of  plants,  to  bear  witne 
to  the  merits  of  their  autumn  propag. 
tion  in  the  cold  frame. 

Helen  Colt,  A. R.H.S. 

Great  Lemon  Glut. 

There  is  such  a  heavy  crop  of  Lemoi 
in  the  South  Australian  orchards  th 
year  that  the  fruit  is  scarcely  wort 
marketing  owing  to  the  exceedingly  lo 
prices  obtainable.  If  Lemons  are  packe 
in  dry,  fine  sand  in  layers  it  is  said  the! 
will  keep  fresh  for  many  months. 
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>lonia  schroederiana  Heaton  var. 

‘  ie  sepals  of  this  variety  are  of  a  shining 
br/n,  slightly  netted  with  yellow.  The 
pels  are  incurved  over  the  flowers  like  a 
bp’s  horns  and  are  less  netted  with  yellow 
lh  the  sepals.  The  lip  is  creamy  white 
ar  reddish-purple  on  the  lower  half, 
yrd  of  Merit  by  the  R.H.S.  on  August 
when  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Charles- 
xv, hand  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford. 

P,  to  Dobbie’s  Favourite. 

nis  variety  has  been  tried  in  the  R.H.S. 
G.lens  at  Wisley  and  given  an  Award  of 
Mit  by  the  Fruit  'Committee  on  August 
jo.  The  tuber  is  oval,  white  and  clean 
skned,  though  the  specimens  brought  up 
tore  Royal  Horticultural  Hall  were  only 
of  noderate  size.  No  doubt  the  cropping 
ar  quality  are  all  that  could  be  desired. 
'F  senders  were  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co., 
Ruesay. 

- - 

list  Year’s  Flowering  Season. 


ir  many  years  past  Mr.  Edward  Maw- 
1c  F.R.  Met.  Soc.,  V.M.H.,  Rosebank, 
p  diamsted,  has  been  keeping  a  record 
if  le  flowering  of  thirteen  native  British 
pi  its  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
T  re  are,  of  course,  a  large  number  of 
st  ons  extending  over  the  British  Isles 
A  an  observer  at  each  station  who  re- 
cos  the  first  flowering  of  the  plants  in 
action,  and  sends  in  these  records  to 
M  Mawley.  Two  diagrams,  represent- 
in  different  divisions  of  England,  Ire- 
la,  and  Scotland,  show  at  a  glance 
w  ther  these  flowers  have  been  early  or 
la.  In  1906  we  note  that  the  Hazel, 
C  :’s-foot,  Wood  Anemone,  Blackthorn, 
at  Garlic  Hedge  Mustard  bloomed  at 
ni  rly  all  the  stations  in  advance  of  the 
a> ‘age  of  former  years,  except  in  the 
n,  h  of  Scotland,  where  the  most  of 
tin  were  invariably  a  little  later.  When 
w  come  to  the  flowering  of  the  Horse 
C  stnut  and,  later,  the  Hawthorn,  the 
Mite  Ox-eye  Daisy,  and  the  Dog  Rose, 
w  find  that  they  were  almost  invariably 
1;  r  than  the  average  at  all  the  stations. 
Ts  would  indicate  that  the  middle  por- 
ti  of  the  season  was  colder  and  the 
p  its  accordingly  bloomed  later.  It 
tr  ht  have  been,  hotvever,  that  they  lost 
ti;  in  May  and  June  and  were  unable 
tc  nake  up  the  lost  time,  and  were  there- 
b  behind  their  average  time.  WThen  we 
cue  to  the  Black  Knapweed,  Harebell, 
a:  greater  Bindweed,  we  note  that  they 
F  not  vary  much  from  the  average,  but 
at;  ome  stations  were  a  little  earlier  ,and 
anthers  a  little  later.  The  Ivy  was  a 
li  e  later  than  usual  in  the  south-west 
0  England,  the  east  and  north,  as  well 
a  :he  north  of  Ireland.  At  other  places 
i:  ras  a  little  earlier  than  usual.  W  e  are 
ruer  surprised  that  the  great  heat  in 
J  y  and  August  did  not  bring  them  into 
tom  much  earlier  than  it  did,  but  it 
s  aied  to  have  only  the  effect  of  keeping 
tlm  near  to  the  average  dates.  From 
t;  time  of  the  blooming  of  the  Horse 
distnut  onwards,  almost  all  of  them 
"  e  behind  time  in  the  north  of  Scotland, 
all  a  great  many  of  them  likewise  were 
1  ;  in  the  east  of  Scotland.  This  may  be 
a  ounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  weather 
i:  Scotland  was  very  different  from  that 
0  England,  being  much  colder  and 
ter,  especially  in  August. 


Chrysanthemum 


Mrs.  Charles  Bowthian  Bell. 


Improvements  continue  to  be  made 
amongst  seedling  varieties  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  maximum,  which  has  proved  very 
variable  when  repeatedly  raised  from 
seeds  and  seeds  gathered  from  selections 
and  again  sown.  The  variety  under  no¬ 
tice  grows  20  in.  to  22  in.  high,  with 
stout,  erect  stems.  The  flowers  measure 
about  5  in.  in  diameter,  and  have  broad, 
white  ray  petals  of  great  substance,  re¬ 
curved  at  the  tip.  In  this  respect  the 
variety  differs  from  King  Edward  VII., 
in  which  the  rays  are  more  or  less  ascend¬ 
ing,  making  a  somewhat  cup-shaped 
flower.  This  is  not  the  first  one  in 
which  the  rays  are  recurved,  but  it  is  of 
greater  substance  and  the  raj  s  are  in  two 
or  three  rows. 

The  golden  disc  is  somewhat  promin¬ 
ent,  but  that  will  always  be  the  case  with 
single  flowers  of  large  size.  The  larger 
the  flower  head,  the  more  numerous  must 


be  the  florets  of  the  disc,  and  if  people 
will  insist  upon  large  flowers,  they  must 
be  prepared  to  accept,  with  as  good  grace 
as  they  can,  a  very  large  and  prominent 
disc.  Flowers  of  the  above  were  sent  us 
by  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Lowfield 
Nurseries,  Crawley,  Sussex. 

The  cultivation  of  this  variety  is  as 
easy  as  C.  maximum  itself.  It  will  grow 
in  any  good  garden  soil,  and  the  richer  it 
is,  the  better  will  be  the  flowers  and  the 
more  vigorous  the  plants,  provided,  of 
course,  that  the  situation  is  open  and  the 
plants  get  plenty  of  space  bfetween  them. 
Those  who  do  not  particularly  fancy 
large  flowers  may  simply  cultivate  it  in 
the  ordinary  herbaceous  border,  giving  it 
the  same  treatment  as  the  occupants  of 
that.  Even  under  those  conditions,  we 
consider  the  flowers  come  cpiite  large 
enough  for  ordinary  decorative  purposes 
in  the  cut  state.  The  blooms  last  well 
in  water. 


\Maclaren  and  Sons. 

Chrysanthemum  maximum  Mrs.  Charles  Lowthian  Bell. 


A  Piano  in  Flowers. 

The  Shrewsbury  Floral  Fete  this  year 
surpassed  itself  and  the  show  tents  were 
a  veritable  paradise  of  flowers.  A  fea¬ 
ture  in  the  large  tent  reserved  for  fruit 
classes,  bouquets,  Dahlias,  etc.,  was  a 
full-sized  piano  made  with  flowers  by 
Messrs.  Jones  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Shrews- 
bury.  The  white  keys  were  of  Stocks, 
ancl  the  black  keys  were  composed  of 
Violets,  while  the  framework  was  made  of 
dyed  Laurel  leaves.  In  addition,  there 
was  the  pianoforte  stool,  the  seat  com¬ 
posed  of  Asters  and  the  frame  of  dark 
Ferns.  The  great  attraction  was  the 
superb  collection  of  Grapes,  and  if 
Shrewsbury  is  noted  for.  its  flowers,  it  is 


also  noted  for  its  Grapes.  In  the  cham¬ 
pionship  classes  alone  there  u-ere  550 
bunches  of  the  finest  Grapes  one  could 
wish  to  see,  and  the  finest  of  the  lot  was 
shown  by  Lord  Hastings.  He,  therefore, 
repeated  his  former  successes  and  once 
again  carried  off  the  champion  cup. 

Streptocarpus  F.  Burdett. 

The  above  name  has  .been  given  to  a  new 
hvbrid  strain  of  Streptocarpus  with  leaves 
about  18  in.  long  and  clusters  of  flowers 
of  remarkable  size,  being  2^  to  3  in.  across. 
On  different  plants  they  vary  from  a  pale 
to  deep  sky-blue  with  three  large  deep 
purple  blotches  or  bands  on  the  lower  lip. 
Award  of  Merit  was  given  for  the  strain 
by  the  R.H.S.  on  August  20th  when  shown 
by  Mr.  F.  Burdett,  Sunningdale,  Berks. 
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Bdiforrial. 


“Ste  Small  Sowxi  Saito.” 

“  Of  books,  there  is  no  end”  King  Solo¬ 
mon  said,  but  we  feel  sure  that  Solomon 
saw  very  few  books  by  comparison  with 
the  number  to-day.  The  above  is  the 
title  of  a  book,  however,  written  in  the 
Midlands  by  H.  M.  Swanwick,  and  with 
the  experience,  of  course,  gleaned  from 
gardening  under  somewhat  different  con¬ 
ditions  from  those  which  prevail  at  Lon¬ 
don.  Being  more  inland,  the  climate  is 
cooler  and,  as  a  rule,  moister.  The 
book  runs  to  some  21 1  pp.,  including  a 
good  index.  It  deals  with  soils  and 
manures,  planting  flower  borders,  Roses, 
shrubs,  trees  and  climbers,  hardy  and 
half  hardy  perennial  and  annual  plants, 
bulbs,  and  garden  operations. 

This  gardener  commences  his  opera¬ 
tions  in  November,  as  he  thinks  that  the 
most  suitable  season  to  begin  gardening. 
It  certainly  gives  the  operator  a  long  time 
to  prepare  the  soil  before  planting,  and 
that  is  absolutely  necessary  if  success  is 
to  be  obtained  and  maintained.  Some 
growers  are  delighted  with  the  success 
during  a  year  or  two,  but  if  they  begin 
to  fail  in  the  third  or  fourth  year  they 
cannot  quite  underseand  it,  and  get  dis¬ 
heartened.  Soils,  of  course,  require  re¬ 
storing  by  digging,  trenching,  and 
manuring. 

Under  the  gardening  operations  for 
November  the  writer  includes  information 
about  manures,  draining,  path  making, 
building  a  rockery,  planting  trees  and 
shrubs,  protecting  Roses  and  other 
plants,  the  burning  of  rubbish,  the  tidy¬ 
ing  up  of  the  garden,  and  other  opera¬ 
tions.  During  the  succeeding  months 
up  to  March  the  writer  finds  plenty  to 
do,  and  indeed  there  is  no  month  of  the 
vear  in  which  there  is  not  plenty  of  work 


that  requires  attention  of  all  those  who 
would  make  the  most  of  a  small  piece  of 
land.  A  good  many  drawings  in  pen  and 
ink  serve  to  illustrate  what  the  writer 


means  when  talking  about  the  varioi 
operations.  The  book  may  be  obtainc 
from  Messrs.  Sherratt  and  Hughes,  Mai 
Chester,  for  2s.,  with  postage  e*xtra. 


Violas 


In  a  London  Suburban 
- Garden. - 


No  better  time  than  the  present  could 
be  selected  for  the  propagation  of  named 
Violas  by  means  of  cuttings.  Those  who 
are  content  with  the  variations  -that  may 
be  had  from  a  packet  of  seed  would  do 
well  to  sow  the  seeds  any  time  from  the 
middle  of  July  to  the  middle  of  August 
to  enable  the  seedlings  to  get  some  size 
before  planting-out  time  in  spring. 
Those  who  have  made  the  acquaintance 
of  the  beautiful  named  varieties  rarely 
want  to  go  back  to  seed  raising,  for  the 
reason  that  with  named  varieties  the 
colours  are  all  known,  and  the  effect  they 
will  produce,  so  that  in  bedding  arrange¬ 
ments,  or  for  making  lines  along  the 
borders,  the  requisite  colour  can  be  se¬ 
lected.  There  is  nothing  uncertain  in 
the  growing  of  named  varieties  and  pro¬ 
pagating  them  by  cuttings. 


In  suburban  gardens,  but  more  pa 
ticularly  in  the  south,  the  cultivat 
should  take  care  to  have  the  ground  pr 
pared  during  winter,  so  that  he  can  pla 
out  the  Violas  in  March.  Even  if  thi 
make  no  show  for  a  month  or  more,  th< 
are  making  roots,  and  thereby  gettir 
established  before  the  warm  weather  se 
in.  Of  course,  those  who  intend  to  pla: 
Violas  where  spring  flowering  bulbs  ha’ 
to  be  lifted  must  take  their  chances,  b 
the  best  results  are  obtained  from  tho 
which  are  planted  early. 

In  some  instances,  where  it  is  desin 
to  have  an  edging  of  Violas  to  beds 
bulbs,  the  planting  can  be  done 
March,  although  the  bulbs  were  plant; 
in  the  previous  autumn.  Except  in  ve 
favoured  districts,  the  cultivator  cann 
always  be  certain  of  getting  a  display  : 
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.spring,  owing  to  the  filthy  conditions  of 
the  atmosphere.  This  can  be  avoided  by 
inserting  the  cuttings  in  boxes  and  stand¬ 
ing  them  in  a  cold  frame  for  the  winter. 
If  a  very  large  number  of  plants  are  re¬ 
quired,  one  or  more  lights  may  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  inserting  cuttings  directly  in 
the  soil  of  the  frame. 

Whether  the  cuttings  are  put  in  boxes 
or  directly  in  the  frame  a  compost  may 
be  made  up  consisting  of  sandy  loam 
and  leaf  soil.  It  is  unnecessary  to  get 
fresh  loam,  provided  the  grower  has  old 
potting-bench  soil.  This  can  be  sifted 
so  as  to  take  out  the  lumps,  roots  and 
stones.  Then  the  skilled  or  careful 
plantsman  can  moderate  with  leaf  mould 
and  sand  according  to  requirements. 
Make  the  compost  quite  firm  and  insert 
the  cuttings  about  2  in.  apart  each  way. 
Water  them  down  with  a  rosed  watering- 
pot  to  settle  the  soil,  close  the  frame  and 
shade,  if  there  is  strong  sunshine,  but 
otherwise  the  cuttings  will  take  no  harm 
if  the  frame  is  kept  closed  for  a  week  or 
ten  days  until  the  cuttings  begin  to  ab¬ 
sorb  moisture  for  themselves  and  callus 
in  preparation  for  emitting  roots.  Very 
little  watering  will  be  necessary,  but  the 
boxes  should  be  inspected  occasionally 
and  water  given  on  a  fine  day,  if  neces¬ 
sary.  When  planted  out  in  a  frame  no 
water  will  be  necessary,  as  the  cuttings 
will  be  rooted  and  begin  to  throw  up 
suckers  by  March,  when  they  can  be 
transferred  to  their  flowering  quarters  in 
beds  or  borders. 

During  the  past  summer  a  collection  of 
named  varieties  has  been  grown  in  a 
London  suburban  garden.  They  were 
planted  as  late  as  April  22nd,  more  from 
compulsion  than  from  choice.  They  were 
mulched  with  road  sweepings  some  timd 
after  they  were  planted,  and  owing  to 
the  wet  summer  have  only  been  watered 
two  or  three  times  during  the  drier 
periods.  Notwithstanding  late  planting 
and  the  confined  position  in  the  garden 
between  two  rows  of  houses,  the  plants 
have  never  been  out  of  bloom  since  they 
were  planted  till  the  present  time.  This 
show’s  that,  with  a  little  attention,  Violas 
may  be  cultivated  to  satisfaction  even  in 
the  smallest  garden,  provided  it  gets  a 
fair  amount  of  light,  and  if  the  plants 
are  mulched  in  dry  seasons  until  at  least 
the  ground  is  covered  by  the  plants. 

Readers  may  be  interested  in  the  names 
and  colours  of  some  of  the  varieties 
grow’n.  One  of  the  prettiest  wras  Ada 
Anderson,  having  the  white  petals  edged 
with  a  broad  margin  of  rosy  pink.  The 
plant  is  of  dwarf  habit.  Another  very 
handsome  variety  was  Lady  Grant,  with 
large,  white,  slightly  rayed  flowers  and  a 
broad  margin  of  deep  ultramarine  blue. 
Another  very  handsome  edged  flower  was 
Minnie  J.  Ollar  (see  illustration),  heavily 
edged  wdth  plum-purple  on  a  cream- 
yellow  ground  colour,  reminding  one  of 
a  yellow-ground  Picotee.  The  variety’  is 
dwarf  in  habit.  A  taller  plant,  but 
equally  as  floriferous  as  the  last-named, 
was  Mrs.  Chichester  (see  illustration). 
The  plant  is  very  free  in  growth  and 
produces  flowers  continuously.  Willie 
Farmer  has  a  purple-blue  edging  on  a 
creamy  w’hite  ground.  It  also  grows 
rather  tall. 

The  finest  of  the  coloured  seifs  in  this 
collection  was  Mrs.  J.  H.  Rowland  (see 
illustration),  reminding  one  of  a  glori- 
Ted  William  Niel.  The  flowers  are  large 
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and  of  darker  rich  rose  colour  than  that 
variety.  It  is  quite  new  and  a  decided 
advance  on  its  prototype.  Bethea  was  a 
pure  white  flower,  with  violet  rays  on  the 
three  lower  petals.  The  flowers  were 
of  great  size  and  substance.  Another 
edged  flower  was  Lark,  being  heavily 
margined  with  heliotrope  on  a  creamy 
ground. 

A  bold  and  handsome  parti-coloured 
flower  was  Mrs.  T.  W.  R.  Johnston,  hav¬ 
ing  purplish-black  lower  petals  and 
mauve  upper  petals.  This  might  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  same  strain  as  Countess  of 
Kintore,  but  the  flowers  are  larger  and  the 
plant  also  of  taller  growth,  but  a  con¬ 
tinuous  bloomer.  More  handsome  even 
was  that  named  Lizzie  Storcr,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  an  improvement  in  colour 
upon  that  previously  named.  The  lower 


petals  and  the  base  of  the  upper  ones 
are  of  a  glossy  or  velvety-black,  while 
the  top  petals  shade  away  into  lavender 
towards  the  tips. 

Quite  different  in  its  way  was  William 
Hamilton,  with  large,  dark-purple 
flowers,  streaked  or  barred  with  rose. 
The  plant  grows  rather  tall  and  the 
flowers  arc  of  good  substance,  even  to  the 
last.  A  pure  primrose  self  was  Maggie 
Clunas,  with  slender  violet  rays  on  the 
three  lower  petals.  Another  flower  that 
should  not  Ire  overlooked  was  Mrs.  J. 
M’Crae.  The  best  half-dozen  of  the 
above  for  bedding  or  for  general  culture 
are  Mrs.  J.  H.  Rowland,  Ada  Anderson, 
Lady  Grant,  Minnie  J.  Ollar,  Lizzie 
Storer  and  Mrs.  Chichester.  All  of  the 
above  varieties  were  obtained  from 
Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  N.B. 


Dahlias 


At  the  Crystal  Palace. 


The  annual  exhibition  of  the  National 
Dahlia  Society  was  held  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  on  the'  5th  and  6th  inst.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  adverse  nature  of  the  season, 
the  show  was  a  very  good  one,  all  the 
types  of  show,  fancy,  Cactus,  Pompon, 
and  single  Dahlias  being  represented  by 
some  splendid  and  attractive  exhibits. 
Many  good  growers  had  a  difficulty  in 
getting  flowers  in  time  for  the  show,  and 
some  could  not  exhibit  any  on  account  of 
the  backward  nature  of  the  season.  The 
weather  was  fine  on  the  opening  day,  and 
the  show  was  favoured  in  that  respect. 

Class  1  w7as  for  48  blooms  of  as  many 
varieties  of  show  Dahlias,  and  the  lead¬ 
ing  position  was  taken  by  Mr.  John 
Walker,  Thame,  Oxon.  Grand  blooms 
were  Perfection,  Comte  de  la  Saux, 
Duchess  of  York,  John  Walker,  Hero, 
James  Cocker,  Mrs.  Foreman,  Virginale, 
Joseph  Ashby,  Criterion,  Duke  of  Fife, 
Diadem,  Mrs.  Gladstone,  Dr.  Keynes, 
Chieftain,  Kathleen,  and  Arthur  Raw¬ 
lings.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Treseder,  Cardiff,  with  rather  smaller 
blooms,  but  including  most  of  the  best 
varieties  in  fresh  condition.  Mr.  S. 
Mortimer,  Rowledge,  Farnham,  Surrey, 
came  in  third  with  a  choice  lot,  though 
some  of  the  choicest  blooms  were  small. 

Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  and  Co., 
Salisbury,  took  the  lead  for  24  blooms  of 
show  Dahlias.  Fine  massive  blooms 
were  Mr.  Glasscock,  Daniel  Cornish,  Re¬ 
becca,  Harry  Keith,  Maud  Fellows,  Dr. 
Keynes,  and  Duchess  of  York.  Mr.  G. 
Humphries,  Kington  Langley,  Chippen¬ 
ham,  took  the  second  place  with  a 
scarcely  inferior  exhibit,  and  Messrs.  J. 
Gray  and  Sons,  Frome,  came  in  third. 

For  18  fancy  Dahlias,  the  lead  was 
taken  by  Mr.  Wm.  Treseder.  Splendid 
blooms  of  this  class  were  Emin  Pasha, 
Mrs.  Saunders,  Dandy,  Watchmen,  Rev. 
J.  B.  M.  Camm,  John  Cooper,  and 
Gaiety.  The  fancy  type  is  merely  a  show 
Dahlia  that  is  striped,  mottled,  or  tipped 
with  another  colour.  Mr.  John  Walker 
w'as  second. 

Messrs.  J.  Gray  and  Sons  came  to  the 
front  for  12  fancy  Dahlias,  having  beauti¬ 
ful  bloom  of  Mrs.  Sanders,  Buffalo  Bill, 
Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Camm,  Sunset,  and  Mabel. 


He  w’as  followed  by  Mr.  S.  Mortimer  with 
smaller  but  neat  blooms.  Messrs. 
Keynes,  Williams  and  Co.  came  in  third. 

For  12  show  and  fancy  Dahlias  mixed, 
the  lead  w'as  taken  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Tranter, 
F.R.H.S.,  Henley-on-Thames.  He  was 
follow'ed  by  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons, 
Crawley,  Sussex. 

The  Cactus  Dahlias  as  usual  provided 
a  good  display,  owing  to  their  being  ar¬ 
ranged  in  bunches  and  set  up  in  tiers, 
one  overlooking  the  other.  The  lead  for 
18  varieties  of  Cactus  Dahlias  in  bunches 
was  secured  for  the  fifth  year  in  succes¬ 
sion  by  Messrs.  James  Stredwick  and  Son, 
Silverhill  Park,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea. 
The  Silver  Challenge  Cup  goes  wdth  this 
prize,  and  w'hen  won  three  times  in  suc¬ 
cession  becomes  the  property  of  the  win¬ 
ner.  This  is  the  second  cup,  however, 
which  Messrs.  Stredwick  are  striving  for. 
Magnificent  varieties  were  C.  E.  Wilkins 
(the  Silver  Medal  Dahlia),  Ivernia,  the 
Rev.  Arthur  Bridge,  Harold  Peerman, 
Ruby  Grinstead,  Helium,  Dorothy 
Chamois,  F.  M.  Stredwick  (white),  J.  B. 
Riding  (bronze  orange  and  yellow),  Mrs. 
Macmillan,  Mrs.  F.  Grinstead,  Clara, 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Raby,  and  Geo.  Gordon,  all 
in  fine  condition.  The  second  prize  was 
secured  by  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  and  Co., 
Howe  House  Nurseries,  Cambridge,  for 
a  tine  display,  amongst  u'hich  Fairy, 
Hilda  (both  white),  Fiorina,  Crespy,  and 
Oscar  were  very  choice.  The  third  prize 
went  to  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  with 
handsome  varieties  named  Daisy  Easton, 
H.  Shoesmith,  Cockatoo,  J.  B.  Riding, 
Thomas  Parkin,  and  the  New  Mauve 
Queen.  (First  Class  Certificate.) 

For  12  bunches  of  Cactus  Dahlias  the 
lead  was  taken  by  Mr.  H.  Shoesmith, 
Westfield,  Woking,  who  had  graceful  and 
charming  varieties  in  Snowdrift  and 
Ophelia  (white),  H.  Shoesmith  and  Ham¬ 
let  (crimson),  and  Buttercup  (yellow). 
Mr.  G.  Humphries  took  the  second  award 
with  some  fine  varieties.  Mr.  John 
Walker  came  in  third. 

For  48  blooms  displayed  on  boards  the 
leading  award  was  secured  by  Messrs. 
Keynes,  Williams  and  Co.,  with  enormous 
blooms  of  Kathleen  Bryant,  Janet  B. 
Barklay,  Ruby  Grinstead,  and  Bohemian. 
Messrs.  J.  Burrell  and  Co.  and  J.  Stred¬ 
wick  and  Son  followed  in  this  order. 
They  reminded  one  of  Chrysanthemums 
displayed  in- this  fashion. 

The  class  for  24  blooms  was  also 
staged  on  boards.  Mr.  G.  Humphries 


took  the  lead  with  grand  blooms  of  The 
Pilot,  Mrs.  Winstanley,  Iris,  Alight,  H. 
F.  Robertson,  and  H.  Shoesmith.  Mr. 
John  Walker  and  Mr.  M.  V.  Seale,  \  ine 
Nurseries,  Severn  aks,  took  the  remaining 
prizes  in  good  competition. 

Messrs.  J.  Burrell  and  Co.  took  the 
lead  in  the  class  for  12  bunches  in  vases, 
arranged  with  other  foliage. 

The  Pompon  Dahlias  as  usual  made  a  1 
fine  display,  and  the  exhibitors  make  a 
point  of  getting  small  and  neat  blooms, 
and  in  this  they  succeeded.  The  lead  for 
24  varieties  was  taken  by  Mr.  Charles 
Turner,  Slough.  Charming  varieties 
were  Isabel,  Hecla,  Ideal,  San  Toy, 
Bacchus,  Sibyl,  Queen  of  Whites,  Thora, 
Minnie,  and  Darkest  of  All.  Mr.  M. 
V.  Seale  was  second,  and  some  of  his 
blooms  were  decidedly  larger.  Messrs. 
J.  Cheal  and  Sons  came  in  third  with 
charming  bunches  of  Virgo,  Minnie, 
Elsa,  Florence,  etc. 

For  12  varieties  of  Pompons,  Messrs. 
J.  Burrell  and  Co.  were  first,  followed 
by  Messrs.  J.  Gray  and  Sons,  and  Messrs. 
Keynes,  Williams  and  Co.  in  this  order. 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons  took  the 
lead  for  24  varieties  of  single  Dahlias  in 
charming  bunches  of  Alice  Castle,  For¬ 
mosa,  Leslie  Seale,  Mikado,  Aurora, 
Snowdrop,  Miss  Roberts,  Columbine, 
Alma,  Kitty,  Rosebank  Scarlet,  etc.  Like 
the  Cactus  Dahlias  and  Pompons,  the 
singles  are  arranged  in  bunches,  and  the 
bright  colours  are  very  effective.  Mr. 

M.  V.  Seale  was  second. 

'  Messrs.  J.  Gray  and  Song  had  the  best 
12  bunches  of  single  Dahlias,  followed 
by  Mr.  John  Walker. 

In  the  amateur's  classes  the  leading 
place  for  24  varieties  was  taken  by 
Messrs.  Webb  and  Thompson,  7,  Mount 
Pleasant,  Kingswood,  Bristol.  Show  and 
fancy  varieties  were  permitted.  Mr. 
Thomas  Jones,  Bryn,  Pen-y-lan,  Ruabon, 

N.  Wales,  was  a  good  second,  and  Mr. 
Sidney  Cooper,  The  Hamlet,  Chippen¬ 
ham,  was  third. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham, 
Middlesex,  had  a  large  display  of  Cactus, 
Pompon,  single  and  other  Dahlias.  They 
also  had  splendid  blooms  of  seedling 
tuberous  Begonias  and  a  group  of  pot 
plants.  (Silver  Gilt  Medal.) 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley, 
had  a  fine  arra'y  of  Cactus  Dahlias. 
(Crystal  Palace  Silver  Medal.) 

Mr.  J.  T.  West,  Tower  Hill,  Brent¬ 
wood,  had  a  fine  display  of  Cactus  and 
Pompon  Dahlias.  (Silver  Medal.) 

Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons,  Forest  Hill, 
had  a  display  of  Crotons  and  other 
foliage  plants. 

Hobbies,  Ltd.,  Dereham,  Norfolk,  had 
an  extensive  exhibit  of  Dahlias  in  great 
variety,  also  Roses  cut  from  the  open. 
Very  fine  were  Liberty,  Mme.  Abel 
Chatenay,  etc.  (Silver  Gilt  Medal.) 

Mr.  J.  F.  Groves,  Ham,  Surrey,  had  a 
fine  exhibit  of  Chrysanthemum  Mrs. 
Chas.  Lowthian  Bell,  mixed  with 
Lobelias  and  Statices. 

Mr.  John  E.  Knight,  Arcade,  Wolver¬ 
hampton,  had  a  display  of  Dahlias  set 
up  on  various  forms  of  stands.  (Silver 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  J.  Peed  and  Son,  West  Nor¬ 
wood,  London,  had  a  very  varied  display 
of  Gloxinia  flowers,  arranged  upon 
leaves.  Selfs,  banded  and  spotted  varie¬ 
ties,  were  plentiful.  (Silver  Medal.) 


The  Flower  Garden. 

ilbs. 

From  what  I  can  learn  bulbs  will  be 
st  class  this  season,  both  home  grown  and 
reign,  while  in  many  instances  they  will 
cheaper  than  usual.  A  reader  has  asked 
.  to  quote  a  short  list  of  varieties  suit- 
le  for  out  of  door  gardening,  so  I  venture 
do  so.  In  the  first  place,  I  might  men- 
n  that  most  bulb  merchants  put  up  coi¬ 
tions,  but  these  very  often  contain  sorts 
t  desired.  Many  people  are  apt  to  he  led 
'ay  by  specious  advertisements  dealing 
th  collections  containing  some  hundreds 
bulbs  for  a  few  shillings.  I  remember 
ce  seeing  an  American  advertisement 
iich  offered  ioo  summer  flowering  bulbs 
r  10  cents.  Those  who  were  gullible 
ough  to  send  the  money  received  some 
'xed  Oxalis  in  an  ordinary  envelope,  so 
may  be  guessed  they  were  small.  Bow¬ 
er,  I  do  not  say  home  advertisers  work 
ch  oracles,  but  it  may  be  taken  for 
anted  that  a  lot  of  bulbs  for  little  money 
sans  there  will  be  more  'Crocuses  than 
yacinths.  But  that  by-the-way. 

arieties  for  the  Garden. 

Named  Hyacinths  are  hardly  necessary 
•r  bedding  purposes  as  they  cost  a  good 
sal,  and  may  not  be  any  better  than  those 
lught  under  colour  at  half  the  price. 

Single  Early  Tulips  :  Belle  Alliance, 
hrysolora,  Crimson  King,  Cottage  Maid, 
eizerskroon,  Proserpine  and  White  Swan. 
Double  Ditto:  La  Candeur,  “Tournesol, 
ex  Ruhrorum,  Rosalie,  and  Couronne  d’Or. 
Late  Flowering  Tui.irs  :  Golden  Crown, 
esneriana  major,  Retroflexa,  Vitellina, 
icotee,  Fulgens,  Gesneriana  lutea,  Mrs. 
loon,  Rose  Pompon,  Yellow  Rose,  Silver 
ueen,  Darwin’s  Early  Dawn,  Pride  of 
aarlem,  Harry  Veitch,  La  Candeur,  Gul¬ 
in,  Medusa,  Mrs.  Krelage,  Mark  Twain, 
nd  Gretchen. 

Daffodils  :  Emperor,  Empress,  Grandis, 
lenry  Irving,  Golden  Spur,  Madam  Plemp, 
ladam  de  Graaff,  Sir  Watkin,  Barri  Con- 
ficuus,  Figaro,  Ornatus,  Princeps,  and 

tella. 

Apart  from  these,  of  course,  one  should 
!ave  Crocuses,  not  necessarily  named, 
panish  Iris,  Snowdrops,  St.  Brigid  Ane- 
lones,  Scillas,  etc.  None  of  the  sorts  men- 
ioned  are  outrageously  expensive,  but  I 
eed  hardly  say  there  are  hundreds  of  other 
arieties,  some  very  cheap,  others  very  much 
he  reverse.  The  point  to  bear  in  mind  is 
Ip  plant  as  soon  as  possible.  Large  bulbs 
ike  Hyacinths  are  better  planted  five  or 
ix  inches  deep,  and  Daffodils  and  Tulips 
learly  the  same  depth.  'Many  amateurs  are 
ipt  to  plant  all  bulbs  too  shallow,  but  it 
-s  better  to  err  on  the  side  of  deep  planting 
ban  otherwise.  Crocuses  often  fail  to  make 
’ood  bulbs  for  the  following  season,  owing 
o  shallow  planting.  Plant  deeply,  and 
Bant  right  side  up. 

Puttings  of  Pinks. 

Those  who  have  not  gone  to  the  trouble  of 
aking  cuttings  of  Pinks  may  still  increase 
be  stock  by  simply  dividing  the  plants  up 
so  as  to  get  a  bit  of  root  on  each  piece.  If 
bere  are  not  enough  roots  to  go  round, 

:  olant  the  pieces  without.  The  chances  are 
I  bey  will  grow.  Keep  the  pieces  moist. 


Sweet  Peas. 

I  have  more  than  once  expressed  my  views 
on  autumn  sowing  of  Sweet  Peas.  Those 
who  have  light  soil,  and  a  well-drained  one 
to  wit,  may  sow  with  confidence.  Sow 
where  they  are  to  flower  and  not  too  thinly. 
The  overplus  may  be  pulled  out  in  the 
spring. 

Borders  and  'beds  are  giving  plenty  of 
work  now,  for  the  warm  weather  coming 
after  the  heavy'  deluges  has  set  things 
going.  Clear  away  all  dead  flowers  and 
cut  back  any  plants  that  look  unsightly. 
Chrysanthemums  and  Asters. 

Chrysanthemums  and  perennial  Asters  pay 
for  looking  after  at  this  season,  for  soon 
they  will  have  it  all  to  themselves.  Either 
of  these  subjects  may  be  lifted  after  a  good 
soaking  and  planted  to  fill  gaps  that  are 
very  conspicuous.  There  is  not  much 
affinity  between  Asters  and  Chrysanthemums, 
although  thev  both  belong  to  "the  composite 
order.  By  disbudding  the  latter  the  re¬ 
maining  buds  may  be  relied  upon  to  give 
superior  flowers.  The  removal  of  Aster 
buds  only  results  in  one  thing  :  fewer 
flowers  and  very  very  little,  if  any,  better 
than  those  left  alone.  One  would  have  a 
lively  task  if  they  started  disbudding  such 
varieties  as  horizontalis  or  ericoides.  These 
small  flowered  types  are  dwarf  growers  and 
somewhat  spreading,  and  therefore  require 
very  little  support.  Indeed,  they  look  bet¬ 
ter  if  all  stakes  are  removed.  The  tall 
kinds  like  cordifolius  require  firm  stakes 
or  they  will  prove  troublesome. 

Dahlias. 

Dahlias  may  be  relied  upon  to  give  plenty 
of  bloom  for  some  time  to  come  providing 
frost  does  not  pay  an  unwelcome  visit. 

I  somehow  fancy  that  frost  will  come  and 
strike  hard,  earlier  than  usual,  for  time 
after  time  I  have  seen  the  meadows  glisten¬ 
ing  and  some  morning  old  Jack  may  prove 
a  trifle  more  vicious. 

Carnations. 

If  Carnation  layers  have  not  been  severed 
from  the  parent  plants  it  is  advisable  to  do 
so  now,  as  it  will  make  them  independent 
and  cause  them  to  increase  the  roots. 

r  cntstemons. 

Pentstemon  cuttings  should  be  set  in 
frames  as  fast  as  they  are  obtainable.  Do 
not  keep  the  lights  closed,  say  for  a-  day 
or  so,  or  damping  may  occur. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

This  has  been  a  glorious  Gooseberry  year. 
Better  crops  and  cleaner  bushes  I  have  never 
seen. 

Gooseberries. 

We  have  been  much  scared  by  the  reports- 
ooncerning  the  Gooseberry  mildew,  but  I 
am  glad  to  say  I  have  not  seen  it,  although 
the  disease  has  got  a  sure  grip  on  the 
Evesham  district. 

If  summer  pruning  has  not  been  done  it 
will  be  of  some  service  if  the  young  growths 
are  cut  back  a  bit.  I't  will  give  the  Wood 
a  chance  to  ripen  and  swell  the  buds  for 
next  year’s  crop.  Gooseberries  are  so  easily 
raised  from  cuttings  that  one  can  quickly 
increase  the  stock.  Insert  good  sound  wood, 
as  previously  stated,  and  there  will  be  noth¬ 
ing  further  to  do  until  next  autumn,  when 
the  young  plants  must  be  cut  back  hard  to 
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induce  bush  growth.  If  wanted  for  walls, 
the  single  stem  or  cordon  is  best.  Such 
plants  become  perfect  ropes  of  fruit  of  first- 
class  quality  and  size. 

Currants. 

Currants,  both  white  and  red,  may  be  simi¬ 
larly  treated.  Black  Currants  also  are 
raised  from  cuttings.  All  young  fruit  trees 
that  are  growing  too  rampantly  should  be 
lifted  and  replanted.  It  will  check  their 
exuberance. 

Trenching. 

The  wise  gardener  who  intends  to  make 
new  plantations  will  be  at  work  trenching 
the  ground.  It  is  hot  work  at  this  period, 
but  the  days  are  getting  short,  so  there  is 
no  need  to  worry  about  long  hours. 
Raspberries. 

Raspberries  should  have  been  set  to  rights 
by  this  time,  no  old  or  weak  wood  remain¬ 
ing. 

Fruit  Picking. 

Do  not  pick  Apples  or  Pears  that  will  not 
part  readily  unless  not  wanted  for  storing. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

I  have  often  wondered  why  the  kitchen 
has  a  garden  to  itself.  Apparently  the 
flower  and  fruit  gardens  belong  to  no  par¬ 
ticular  part  of  the  house,  but,  nevertheless, 
a  great  deal  of  fruit  finds  its  way  into  the 
kitchen.  Why  not  Vegetable  Garden  ?  Will 
anyone  tell  me?  Surely  the  dining-room 
has  a  claim  here. 

However,  I  suppose  it’s  merely  the  cus¬ 
tom,  and  that  the  drawing-room  has  every 
right  to  seize  upon  the  flower  garden  if  it 
wishes.  Apart  from  this  I  would  just  point 
out  that  there  are  several  items  needing  at¬ 
tention  in  the  kitchen  garden. 

Potatos  and  Celery. 

Potato  lifting  should  continue  and  earth 
be  drawn  up  still  further  against  Celery 
that  needs  it. 

The  hoe  should  be  kept  at  work  aimong 
winter  greens  and  decaying  leaves  removed. 
The  soil  about  Leeks  not  ready  for  earthing 
should  also  be  stirred. 

Cabbages. 

More  Cabbages  may  be  planted.  Frames 
not  wanted  for  other  purposes  may  be  filled 
with  Lettuce  and  Endive  if  the  plants  are 
of  fair  size. 

A  few  roots  of  Parsley  are  safer  in  a 
frame.  Such  things  do  not  object  to  being 
crowded- 

Tomatos. 

Encourage  Tomatos  to  ripen  by  exposing 
the  fruits  to  full  sunlight.  Do  not  water 
too  much. 

Horti. 

The  Amateur’s  Greenhouse. 

Decorative  Pelargoniums. 

The  last  of  these  should  now  be  breaking 
nicely  into  growth  after  cutting  back  the 
shoots,  and  may  be  potted  forthwith.  It  is 
always  wise  to  repot  this  class  of  plant  every 
year,  as  thereby  a  chance  is  afforded  of 
getting  rid  of  the  old,  worn-out  soil  and 
replacing  it  by  new.  I  have  had  Pelar¬ 
goniums  fifteen  years  old  in  5  in.  pots  by 
following  a  drastic  course  of  cutting  back 
and  repotting  annually.  After  the  old  soil 
has  been  shaken  away,  cut  back  the  roots 
about  half  their  length,  and  repot  in  a  pot 
just  big  enough  to  take  them  comfortably. 
Use  plenty  of  sand  in  the  compost,  pot 
firmly,  and  stand  the  plants  in  a  warm 
corner  of  the  house,  where  they  can  be 
syringed  twice  daily.  Very  little  water  will 
be  needed  until  growth  is  active,  and  when 
this  is  the  case  air  in  abundance  should 
also  be  given. 
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Indian  Azaleas. 

Plants  that  have  been  summered  on  a  bed 
of  ashes  outdoors  should  now  be  brought  in. 
As  far  as  a  cursory  glance  shows,  they  are 
very  free  from  thrips  and  .red  spider  this 
year,  the  wet  and  sunless  summer  not  having 
been  to  the  taste  of  these  pests.  Still,  pre¬ 
vention  is  better  than  cure,  and  not  one  of 
my  plants  will  go  indoors  before  it  has  had 
a  thorough  syringing.  For  this  purpose  I 
drop  a  lump  of  soft  soap  as  large  as  a  hen’s 
egg  into  a  pail  of  almost  boiling  water,  add 
a  taJblespoonful  of  paraffin,  and  churn  the 
whole  with  a  syringe  until  a  milky,  foaming 
mass  overflows  the  pail.  To  use  this,  lay 
the  plants  on  their  sides  and  vigorously 
syringe  their  undersides  with  the  mixture. 
An  old  piece  of  rag  should  be  used  to  hold 
the  syringe  with,  as  the  latter  gets  so  hot 
and  slippery  as  to  be  otherwise  held  with 
difficulty.  There  is  no  need  to  syringe  off  the 
mixture  with  clean  watei.  Let  it  dry  for 
a  few  hours  and  then  take  the  plants  to  their 
winter  quarters. 

Freesias  in  Growth. 

Where  a  start  was  made  with  these  early 
in  August  growth  should  now  be  showing 
prominently.  Where  this  is  so  the  soil  will 
take  a  fair  amount  of  water,  but  anything 
like  saturation  must  be  avoided.  There  are 
few  roots  at  present  to  absorb  moisture,  and 
any  excess  of  water  will  sour  the  soil  and 
cause  even  those  few  roots  to  rot.  The  best 
place  for  the  plants  now  is  on  a  shelf  near 
the  glass  in  a  cool  part  of  the  house.  Fail¬ 
ing  a  shelf,  stand  the  plants  on  inverted 
flower  pots  to  bring  them  near  the  glass. 
Old  versus  Young'  Coleuses. 

When  Coleuses  become  old  they  generally 
become  dirty  also,  mealy  bug  and  scale 
having  a  peculiar  liking  for  the  plants.. 
Even  when  .quite  clean  I  do  not  care  to 
waste  house  room  in  winter  on  old  plants. 
They  are  rarely  presentable  in  a  green¬ 
house,  owing  to  the  loss  of  the  major  part 
of  their  foliage,  and  as  a  consequence  are 
poked  away  in  any  odd  corner,  often  far 
from  the  light,  where  they  wait  the  coming 
of  'better  times  with  ever  weakening  and 
dwindling  shoots.  Far  better  to  put  in  a 
few  good  cuttings  now  and  grow  these  on 
all  the  winter  in  a  light  and  warm  spot. 
The  best  shoots  should  be  chosen  for  cut- 
tings,  and  each  one  should  have  a  3^  in. 
pot  to  itself  at  this  time  of  the  year.  The 
tops  of  these  youngsters  will  make  splendid 
cuttings  in  spring;  the  lower  portion  will 
emit  side  branches  and  soon  grow  into  a 
fine  specimen. 

Roman  Hyacinths. 

For  a  good  supply  of  flowers  to  come  in 
at  Christmas  and  the  New  Year  as  many 
Roman  Hyacinths  as  possible  should  be 
potted  now.  I  have  known  many  amateurs 
cavil  at  the  price  of  these  bulbs,  and  while 
admitting  that  the  first  cost  is  rather  high, 
I  really  do  not  think  that  anyone  can  con¬ 
sider  them  dear  m  the  end.  From  a  good 
bulb  three  and  four  nice  spikes  of  pure 
white,  sweet-scented  flowers  can  be  obtained, 
and  these  last  a  long  time  in  good  condition, 
either  cut  or  on  the  plant,  if  the  latter  is 
kept  cool  while  in  bloom.  Four  good,  sound 
bulbs  should  be  placed  in  each  5  in.  pot, 
leaving  the  barest  portion  of  the  bulb  pro¬ 
jecting  above  the  soil,  and  plunging  the 
pots  beneath  ashes  in  the  usual  way.  See 
Van  Thol  Tulips  in  last  week’s  ca’lendar, 
as  what  is  written  of  them  applies  also  to 
early  Romans. 

Geranium  Cuttings. 

.  I  always  like  to  start  taking  a  few  cut¬ 
tings  of  bedding  Geraniums  as  soon  as  Au¬ 
gust  is  in,  as  they  are  then  no  trouble  to 
root,  and  get  nicely  established  for  the 
winter.  Cuttings  taken  thus  early  should 
now  be  looked  over,  and  repotted.  To  do 
this,  take  all  the  cutting  pots  to  the  potting 


shed,  carefully  knock  out  all  the  cuttings,  and 
sort  them  into  two  heaps,  the  rooted  and  un¬ 
rooted.  Pot  the  rooted  ones  singly  in  3  in. 
pots,  using  any  compost  that  happens  to  be 
going.  The  unrooted  ones  should  be  placed 
four  or  five  round  the  edges  of  5  in.  pots, 
placing  a  little  sand  at  the  base  of  each  and 
making  them  firm.  Both  batches  should 
then  go  into  the  greenhouse  and  be  gently 
syringed  overhead  once  or  twice  daily  until 
established.  The  rooted  cuttings  will  make 
splendid  bedding  stuff  on  4A  in.  pots  next 
summer. 

Solanums  or  Winter  Cherries. 

These  are  somewhat  hardy  and  may  be 
left  out  of  doors  longer  than  most  plants. 
Those  planted  out,  however,  should  now 
have  their  roots  cut  round  .preparatory  to 
potting  up.  For  details  of  this  process 
please  see  Bouvardias  in  last  week’s  calendar 
as  the  treatment  is  the  same. 

Sonnyside. 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

Repotting  Odontoglossums. 

To  lay  down  hard  and  fast  rules  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  proper  season  for  repotting 
Odontoglossums  seems  to  me  to  be  alto¬ 
gether  impossible.  Anyone  in  possession  of 
a  quantity  of  plants  of  O.  crispum  will 
have  observed  the  vastly  different  stages  of 
growth  to  be  found  .among  the  plants  at 
any  season  of  the  year.  We  may  hold  to 
our  practised  methods,  but  none  will  ques¬ 
tion  or  dispute  the  fact  that  the  best  time 
to  .attend  to  repotting  is  at  the  period  when 
the  new  roots  are  being  produced  in  quan¬ 
tity  from  the  base  of  the  developing  or  re¬ 
cently  developed  growths,  commonly  called 
when  completed  pseudo-bulbs.  With  growth 
in  various  stages  it  is  impossible  to  have  all 
plants  in  a  suitable  condition  for  repot¬ 
ting  at  the  same  time,  whether  at  this  or 
any  other  season  of  the  year,  but  at  the 
present  time  the  bulk  of  our  plants  are 
ready,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  the  closing 
months  of  the  year,  when  more  moist  and 
cool  conditions  are  prevailing  outside,  we 
are  being  provided  with  facilities  that  will 
tend  to  assist  the  plants  to  become  re-estab¬ 
lished,  with  the  least  possibility  of  their 
becoming  unduly  distressed.  This  is  prac¬ 
tically  the  reason  why  Orchid  specialists 
recommend  the  present  season  for  repotting 
of  cookhouse  Orchids.  The  question  may 
be  asked  Is  it  necessary  to  annually  repot 
Odontoglossums?  Certainly  not,  if  the  com¬ 
post  is  in  a  state  of  preservation  and  there 
is  ample  room  for  roots  and  growth.  What 
reason  is  there  to  disturb  the  plants  un¬ 
necessarily?  -If  there  is  ample  room  in  the 
pot  to  contain  the  plants  for  another  season, 
and  only  the  surface  moss  and  compost  is 
in  a  sour  state,  I  would  advise  the  removal 
of  the  surface  material  and  replace  it  with 
good  compost.  This  matter  of  top-dressing 
applies  also  to  plants  that  are  not  in  a 
fit  condition  to  repot,  where  the  surface  is 
likely  to  become  close  and  decayed. 

In  repotting,  turn  the  plants  carefully  out 
of  their  pots  and  remove  all  the  old  pot¬ 
ting  compost  and  decayed  matter  about  the 
base  of  the  plants.  The  new  roots  are  very 
tender,  and  therefore  great  care  is  neces¬ 
sary  when  removing  the  old  potting  com¬ 
post.  The  size  of  pot  selected  must  be 
governed  by  the  vigour  and  size  of  the 
plant ;  a  weakly  plant  should  not  be  over¬ 
potted.  The  pots  used  should  be  clean,  a 
single  broken  pot-sherd  being  placed  over 
the  hole  at  the  bottom  in  such  a  manner 
that  there  may  be  free  exit  for  the  water. 
They  should  then  be  filled  to  two-thirds 
their  depth  with  dried  bracken  roots, 
chopped  into  short  lengths.  The  plant  may 
then  be  placed  in  its  position  in  the  centre 
of  the  pot  and  the  compost  laid  in  until 
potting  is  completed.  I  have  come  to  the 


conclusion  that  light  potting  where  the 
is  a  free  circulation  for  the  air  throu; 
the  compost  is  the  most  beneficial  for  tl 
section  of  coolhouse  Orchids. 

The  compost  we  use  consists  of  abo 
equal  portions  of  fibrous  peat  and  spha 
num  moss,  with  a  liberal  sprinkling  J 
chopped  dried  leaves  intermixed,  and  suf 
cient  rough  sand  and  broken  crocks  addt 
to  render  the  whole  porous.  The  plan 
should  be  watered  as  soon  as  repotted  wi 
rain  water  poured  through  a  moderatel 
coarse  rose,  wetting  the  compost  throug 
Shade  the  plants  from  strong  light,  ar 
keep  the  atmosphere  in  a  humid  state  1 
frequently  damping  the  floor  and  stagir 
during  the  hottest  parts  of  the  day. 

H.  J.  Chapman. 
- - 

Horticultural  Societies’ 
Diary 


of  Forthcoming  Events. 


Abbreviations  used. 


A.. — Association 

Am. — Amateurs 

Ohy. — Ohrysauthemum 

c.m. — Committee  meeting 

Oott. — Cottage  or  Cottagers 

D. — District 

G. — Gardening  or  gardener 
Thus  : — The  Templeton 
Gardeners,  Amateurs’  and 
ment  Horticultural  Society. 


H. — Horticultural 
M.I. — Mutual  Impro 
ment 

m.m. — Monthly  meeting 
S. — Society 

w.m. — Weekly  meeting 

G.  Am.  and  Oott.  M.I.H 
Cottagers’  Mutual  Impro- 


SEPTEMBER. 

16th. — Horsforth  G.M.I.S.  (w.m.);  Shi; 
ley  and  D.G.  and  Am.  A.  (m.m.!. 

17th. — R.H.S.  (bi-m.  exhibition  of  flowei 
and  fruit,  1  to  6  p.m.  Lectures  a 
3  p.m.,  by  Mr.  L.  Sutton  and  an 
Mr.  W.  Smyth,  on  “  Sedges  am 
Rushes  for  Ornamental  Pui 
poses”);  Croydon  and  D.H.M.I.S 
(m.m.);  Ancient  Society  of  Yorl 
Florists  (m.m.);  Chesterfield  an 
D.  Chy.  S.  (m.m.);  Ord  and  D.  G 
Am.  and  Cott.  M.I.S.  (m.m.). 

1 8th. — Ide  Plill  G.S.  (m.m.). 

19th. — Brighton  and  Sussex  H.S.  an; 
M.I.S.  (m.m.);  Paignton  and  D 
G.A.  (m.m.);  Lamberhurst  H.S 
(m.m.);  Wimbledon  and  D.  H.S 
(m.m.) 

cist. — Leeds  Paxton  S.  (w.m.). 

- ♦+> - 


Royal  Botanic  Society  of  London. 

The  annual  .report  of  the  Counci 
showed  that  as  compared  with  the  balanci 
sheet  for  the  year  ending  December  31st 
1905,  the  total  indebtedness  of  the  societi 
has  decreased  from  ^34,402  to  ^33,374 
The  amount  of  debentures  showed  a  re 
duction  of  ,£1,200  as  compared  with  the 
figures  of  the  previous  year.  The  ordin 
ary  income  of  the  society,  exclusive  ol 
donations,  showed  an  increase.  The 
total  subscriptions  amounted  to  ,£2,551 
as  compared  with  ^2,544  the  previous 
year.  The  sum  received  from  fetes,  ex¬ 
hibitions,  and  garden  parties  was  ,£1,125 
in  1906  as  against  ^1,5 16.  The  scientific 
work  of  the  society  had  been  carried  on 
with  regularity  and  efficiency.  During 
the  year  the  gardens  had  been  improved, 
and  were  recognised  as  a  school  of  prac¬ 
tical  gardening,  receiving  a  grant  froip! 
the  London  County  Council  Education 
Fund.  A  scheme  for  further  utilising 
the  gardens  for  the  purpose  of  nature 
study  was  under  the  consideration  of  the: 
L.C.C.,  and  important  negotiations  were 
pending  with  the  Senate  of  the  University 
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,  London  with  reference  to  a  proposed 
of  the  gardens  by  the  university  stu- 
mts.  There  was  a  record  attendance 
.  the  Ashington  Flower  Show  held  on 
24th  ult.,  it  being  officially  stated  that 
]  fewer  than  12,000  people  paid  for  ad- 
ission. 

nt,  Surrey  and  Sussex  Daffodil  and  Spring 
Flower  Society. 

The  annual  report  for  1907  of  this 
r ;iety2  just  issued,  again  announces  an 
averse  balance,  but  it  is  hoped  to  effect 
onomies  next  year,  so  avoiding  any 
I : ure  appeals  to  the  generosity  of  the 
sbscribers.  The  balance-sheet  shows 
;  expenditure  for  the  year  of  ^98  6s. 
1,  leaving  a  deficit  of  £20  is.  nd.,  to- 
\rds  the  liquidation  of  which  £17  4s.  6d. 
]s  been  subscribed.  The  next  show  will 
held  about  the  second  week  in  April, 

:  the  Great  Hall,  Tunbridge  Wells. 
'ie  schedules,  which  may  be  obtained  of 
-e  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  f .  H.  Chapman, 
1,  High  Street,  Rye,  contains  particu- 
rs  of  the  prizes  offered  in  twenty-eight 
asses,  and  amounting  in  money  value  to 
wards  of  ^30. 

' - - 


ittsttxifc  KosllcuUusal  Society. 

The  95th  annual  show  of  the  above 
ciety  was  held  on  August  29th  and  30th, 
the  Albert  Hall,  Stirling.  This  old- 
tablished  society  has  passed  through 
any  vicissitudes,  but  still  exists,  doing 
>od,  useful  work  in  the  domain  of  horti- 
lture.  Excellent  exhibits  are  gener- 
ly  forthcoming  at  this  show,  competi- 
rs  being  drawn  from  some  of  the  most 
rtile  parts  of  Scotland.  Owing  to  the 
Id,  sunless  summer,  the  entries  fell 
ort  of  those  of  last  year  in  all  sections, 
cepting  pot  plants  and  indoor  fruit. 
Pot  plants  were  up  to  their  usual  in 
>th  gardeners’  and  amateurs’  classes, 
iliage  plants,  Ferns  (British  and  exotic), 
inal  Pelargoniums  (especially  those 
mined  to  6  inch  pots)  were  exceedingly 
ill  shown. 

With  the  exception  of  Pansies,  Sweet 
;as;  Violas,  and  Begonias,  the  cut  flower 
ction  did  not  attain  to  its  former  excel- 


nce. 

Hardy  fruit  was  scarce,  and  with  the 
ception  of  Apples,  Plums,  and  Pears, 
ficient  in  size  and  quality ;  on  the  other 
md,  better  examples  of  Gooseberries 
ire  never  seen  at  Stirling. 

Hothouse  Grapes,  Peaches,  Melons, 
ictarines,  etc.,  were  a  meritorious  lot, 
td  the  fact  that  Mi.  Hunt,  Keir,  was 
hibiting  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of 
eir  quality. 

Vegetables  were  scarcely  so  good  as 
rmerly,  excepting  Potatos,  Carrots,  and 
tuliflowers.  Parsley,  with  one  or  two 
(  ceptions,  was  coarse  in  the  extreme. 

'  Bouquets,  buttonholes,  and  ladies’ 
irays  were  also  represented,  but  gener- 
ly  they  lacked  the  lightness  and 
j  egance  one  likes  to  associate  with  these 
eations. 


The  weather  on  both  days  was  of  a  most 
vourable  description,  making  the  show 
financial  success. 


!  Leading  competitors  were  :  —  Gar¬ 
ners  :  Messrs.  Lunt,  Keir;  Shaw, 
iquhan  ;  Ritchie,  Polmaise  ;  McNeill, 
argunnock;  McCrae,  Fossoway,  etc. 
nateurs :  Messrs.  Jenner,  Macintosh, 
:mp  and  Murray,  Stirling;  Carrighan, 
iy  and  Caig,  Gargunnock ;  Watson,  etc. 
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Address  :  The  Editor,  The  Gardening 
World,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may 
cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions 
should  be  as  brief  as  -possible  and  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a  separate  sheet 
of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make 
the  best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to 
prepare  and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline 
drawing  or  plan  of  their  gardens,  indicating 
the  position  of  beds  and  lawns,  the  charac¬ 


ter  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall ;  posi¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  etc.  The 
north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  over¬ 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  It 
should  also  be  stated  whether  the  garden  is 
-flat  or  on  a  declivity,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  marked.  Particulars  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soil  will  also  help  us  to  give 
satisfactory  replies.  When  such  plans  are 
received  they  will  be  carefully  filed,  with 
the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and 
will  be  consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an 
enquiry  is  sent. 
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STOVE  AND  GREENH OUSE. 

2178.  Lilium  candidum  in  Pots. 

Carr  Lilium  candidum  be  grown  in  pots  ? 
If  so,  what  size  pots  should  be  used  and 
what  would  he  a  suitable  compost?  (W. 
J.  S.,  Essex.) 

This  Lily  can  be  flowered  in  pots  suc¬ 
cessfully,  provided  you  give  it  the  proper 
treatment.  The  bulbs  should  be  potted  at 
once  and  not  later  than  the  middle  of  Oc¬ 
tober.  Six-inch  pots  make  a  good  size  for 
the  average  run  of  bulbs,  but  if  you  have 
unusually  large  specimens  you  can  give 
them  a  larger  size.  Use  a  rather  light  com¬ 
post,  consisting  of  three,  parts  of  a  turfy 
loam,  broken  up  in  a  lumpy  condition,  to 
one  part  of  well-decayed  cow  manure,  one 
part  of  leaf  mould  and  one  part  of  sand. 
The  bulbs  should  be  placed  just  under  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  potting  rather  firmly. 
Stand  the  pots  in  some  place  out  of  doors, 
plunging  them  in  coal  ashes  or  cocoanut 
fibre.  Some  glowers  think  they  should  not 
be  subjected  to  frost  before  taking  them  in¬ 
doors,  but  you  need  have  no  fear  on  this 
score,  as  the  bulbs  will  start  growing  all 
the  more  readily  after  they  get  a  touch  of 
frost.  You  may  take  the  pots  indoors  any 
time  after  the  leaves  appear  above  the  soil, 
but  if  you  want  to  delay  them  you  can  keep 
them  in  a  cold  frame  until  required.  They 
do  not  require  much  heat,  so  that  45  degs. 
by  night  will  be  quite  sufficient  with  a  rise 
of  5  degs.  by  day.  Under  these  conditions 
they  will  come  along  slowly  and  make 
strong  growth.  As  the  leaves  advance  they 
will  require  more  and  more  water,  especially 
as  the  temperature  rises  in  spring.  The 
plants  should  be  kept  not  far  from  the  glass, 
so  that  the  foliage  will  always  have  plenty 
of  light.  Greenhouse  treatment  practically 
suits  this  Lily  admirably,  and  under  those 
conditions  it  comes  into  bloom  much  earlier 
than  out  of  doors.  On  no  account  attempt 
to  force  it  bv  giving  it  as  much  heat  as  in 
the  case  of  L.  longiflorum  Harrisii. 

2179.  Cactus  Cuttings. 

I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  will  tell 
me  the  names  of  the  two  enclosed  Cactus 
cuttings  and  give  me  any  hints  as  to  their 
cultivation.  The  long  piece  has  a  very 
handsome  yellow  flower.  It  flowered  freely 
last  year  in  July,  but  has  failed  to  do  so 
this.  Can  this  be  owing,  as  one  of  your 
correspondents  suggested,  with  regard  to 
Cacti,  from  its  having  had  too  much  water 
during  the  winter  months?  It  has  looked 
very  healthy  until  now,  when  it  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  shrivel.  The  pot,  a  large  one,  is 
full  of  roots.  Would  this  be  the  right  time 


of  year  to  repot?  The  shorter  cutting  is  a 
red  flowering  species,  and  though  quite  a 
small  plant  in  a  5  in.  pot  it  had  fourteen 
buds  this  spring,  though  only  two  or  three 
flowers  developed  fully.  Any  information 
would  greatly  oblige.  (Cathay,  Surrey.) 

Judging  from  the  specimens  sent  the  yel¬ 
low-flowered  plant  is  a  variety  of  Phyllo- 
cactus  crenatus,  and  the  red  one  a  variety 
of  P.  Ackermanni,  or  they  may  be  hybrids 
between  these  two,  because  a  large  number 
have  been  raised  in  gardens  from  them. 
They  would  make  their  best  growth  in  a 
warm  greenhouse  or  intermediate  house, 
though  they  may  be  kept  with  fair  success 
either  in  a  greenhouse  or  a  window  after 
they  have  got  established,  if  carefully 
treated.  They  are  not  difficult  to  manage  as 
a  rule,  but  require  sunlight  to  ripen  their 
wood.  Your  best  plan  would  be  to  water 
them  moderately  freely  when  making  their 
growth  in  summer  and  give  them  weak 
liquid  manure.  Towards  the  end  of  Au¬ 
gust,  according  to  the  state  of  growth,  water 
should  be  gradually  withheld  to  ripen  the 
wood.  In  a  dry  summer,  however,  this  with¬ 
holding  of  water  might  be  deferred  till 
September.  Keep  them  rather  dry  all  the 
winter  and  fairly  warm  with  a  dry  atmo¬ 
sphere.  A  compost  could  be  made  up  for 
them  consisting  of  two  parts  of  loam,  one 
part  peat  or  leaf  mould,  and  one  part  of 
sand  and  soft  red  brick9  broken  up  finely. 
This  will  allow  the  superfluous  water  to 
drain  away  freely.  The  pots  should  have 
good  drainage  and  not  be  too  large.  It  is 
just  possible  that  the  pots  are  of  large 
size  and  you  might  be  giving  too  much 
water,  especially  between  September  and 
March.  We  should  not  consider  this  a  very 
good  time  to  repot  them,  because  it  might 
have  'been  done  to  better  advantage  after 
they  finished  flowering  or  just  when  com¬ 
mencing  to  grow.  You  could,  however,  re¬ 
pot  them  in  March.  Your  best  plan  at  the 
present  time  would  be  to  turn  them  out  of 
the  pots  and  see  what  the  condition  of  the 
drainage  is,  and  if  that  is  good  they  may  be 
returned  to  the  pots  and  the  regotting  then 
done  in  March. 

2180.  Tacsonia. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  know  when  is  the  best 
time  to  plant  Tacsonia  for  the  greenhouse 
and  where  to  get  it?  (M.  P.,  Edinburgh.) 

March  would  be  the  best  time  to  plant 
out  the  Tacsonia  just  before  growth  com¬ 
mences,  and  the  plant  would  then  get  well 
established  before  the  approach  of  winter. 
If  you  intend  to  grow  it  in  a  pot  the  repot¬ 
ting  could  'be  done  in  March  and  shifted 
into  a  larger  size  about  July  if  necessary. 
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It  would  then  fill  the  pots  with  roots  before 
winter.  It  should  riot  be  difficult  to  get, 
and  the  'best  plan,  as  a  rule,  is  to  ask  your 
nurseryman  to  get  it  for  you  if  he  does  not 
grow  it  himself.  We  know  that  it  is  cata¬ 
logued  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chel¬ 
sea,  London. 


COLD  FRAMES. 

2181.  Propagating:  Double  Lobelia. 

I  have  some  plants  of  Lobelia  (a  double 
variety),  but  do  not  know  the  name.  Will 
you  kindly  tell  me  how  to  propagate  them  ? 
(W.  J.  S.,  Essex.) 

Very  likely  your  double  Lobelia  is  Kath¬ 
leen  Mallard,  which  has  dark  blue,  quite 
double  flowers,  and  makes  a  dense  bushy 
specimen.  It  is  propagated  in  the  same  way 
a9  the  ordinary  varieties  of  bedding  Lobelia 
erinus.  Cuttings  of  unflowered  shoots  in¬ 
serted  firmly  in  sandy  soil  root  in  a  very 
short  time.  Your  best  plan  would  be  to 
fill  some  3  in.  pots  with  a  light  sandy  com¬ 
post  and  place  a  layer  of  sand  over  the  top. 
Water  this  soil  with  the  rosed  watering  pot 
and  after  standing  an  hour  to  drain  away 
the  moisture,  dibble  in  the  cuttings,  Vater 
again  and  place  the  pots  in  a  cold  frame. 
The  latter,  of  course,  should  be  kept  closed 
for  a  week  or  ten  days  until  the  cuttings 
show  that  they  are  rooted  by  commencing 
to  grow.  If  there  are  no  shoots  on  your 
plants,  except  flowering  ones,  you  should 
cut  down  a  plant  or  two  to  encourage  the 
development  of  cuttings.  They  would  be 
rather  late  and  require  more  heat  to  make 
them  root.  They  must,  of  course,  be  kept  in 
a  greenhouse  from  which  frost  is  excluded 
during  winter. 


FERNS. 

2182.  Ferns  Turning  Brown. 

I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  will  tell 
me  the  reasons  these  leaves  turn  brown. 
They  begin  usually  at  the  central  vein. 
They  came  from  a  fernery  where  they  get 
plenty  of  moisture,  and  I  find  my  Maiden¬ 
hair  Ferns  do  beautifully.  The  glass  is 
painted  green,  so  I  do  not  think  they  get  the 
sun  at  all.  The  gardener  uses  the  syringe 
when  watering.  Is  that  wise?  It  is  only 
my  ribbon  Ferns  that  go  dark  like  the  en¬ 
closed.  The  others  do  very  well.  (M. 
Livock,  Norwich.) 

The  Fern  fronds  you  sent  us  had  been  at¬ 
tacked  with  thrips,  as  they  had  left  their 
marks  plainly  and  some  of  the  insects  were 
still  on  the  plant.  Your  best  plan  would  be 
to  make  up  a  solution  of  sfrong  soap-suds, 
adding  some  tobacco  juice  to  the  mixture. 
Lay  the  Ferns  on  their  9ides,  so  that  you 
can  thoroughly  syringe  the  undersides  of 
the  leaves.  If  thi9  is  done  before  leaving 
off  work  one  night,  you  can  then  syringe 
them  with  clean  water  in  the  morning.  If 
you  have  a  small  magnifying  lens,  you 
should  inspect  the  underside  of  the  fronds 
after  twenty-four  hours,  and  if  you  find  any 
insects  repeat  the  operation.  Ferns  delight 
in  plenty  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  and 
overhead  in  fine  weather.  Your  gardener 
should  use  his  discretion,  therefore,  by  be¬ 
ing  free  with  the  syringe  .in  fine  weather  in 
summer,  but  when  it  is  wet  or  very  cloudy 
less  syrin^ng  is  necessary.  Have  plenty  of 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere  by  damping 
down  the  paths,  which  would  do  much  to 
keep  these  pests  in  check. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

2183.  Hardy,  Half-Hardy  Plants  and 
Annuals. 

Describe  the  most  effective  (1)  hardy,  (2) 
half-hardy,  and  (3)  annual  plants  for  (a) 
spring,  (b)  summer,  and  (c)  autumn  effect, 
giving  a  list  of  at  least  six  of  the  best  dis¬ 


tinct  plants  to  use  for  each  season.  Would 
you  also  state  how  to -arrange  the  planting 
and  the  best  time  to  plant  ?  (An  Admirer 
of  “  G.W.,”  Surrey.) 

Hardy  plants  for  flowering  in  spring 
would  be  Christmas  Roses,  Lenten  Roses 
(Helleborus),  Snowdrops,  Crocuses,  Fritil- 
laries,  Daffodils,  Tulips,  Hyacinths-^  Wall¬ 
flowers,  Ara-bis,  Primroses,  Polyanthuses, 
Forget-Me-Not,  Chionodoxa,  Scillas  and 
Doronicum  plantagineum.  This  will  bring 
you  well  up  to  the  beginning  of  summer. 
Half-hardy  plants  for  spring  are  rather  an 
anomaly,  unless  you  grow  them  under  glass. 
Anything  coming  under  this  heading  for 
outside  would  be  Polyanthus  Narcissi,  East 
Lothian  Stocks  and  Brompton  Stocks.  If 
you  require  plants  to  flower  in  the  green¬ 
house  in  spring  let  us  know.  Annuals  to 
flower  in  spring  should  be  sown  in  the  open 
ground  at  the  beginning  of  August.  They 
should  include  such  things  as  Erysimum  per- 
ofskianum,  Collinsia  bicolor,  Cornflower, 
Common  Marigold,  Silene  pendula,  Iberis 
amara,  I.  umbellata,  Centaurea  atropur- 
purea,  Clarkias,  Godetias,  Coreopsis  t'nc- 
toria,  Eschscholtzia  califoirnica,  single  and 
double  Larkspurs,  Lavatera  trimestris,  Lim- 
nanthes  Douglasii  and  Pansies.  The  latter 
may  be  propagated  from  cuttings  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  but  we  refer  to  seed  sowing  in  July 
or  early  August.  Hardy  flowers  to  bloom 
in  summer  would  be  Aquilegias  or  Colum¬ 
bines,  Iris  germanica,  I.  pallida,  I.  p.  dal- 
matica,  I.  Variegata,  I.  sibirica,  I.  floren- 
tina,  I.  amoena,  I.  aphylla,  Erigeron  spe- 
ciosus,  Chrysanthemum  maximum  King  Ed¬ 
ward  VII.,  Galega  officinalis,  G.  o.  alba, 
Pyrethrums,  single  and  double,  Delphic 
niums,  Trollius,  Lupinus  polyphyllus, 
Lilies,  Paeomies,  Spiraea  palmata,  Helenium 
pumilum,  Campanula  latifolia,  C.  1.  ma- 
crantha,  C.  persicifolia  grandiflora,  C.  p. 
grandiflora  alba,  perennial  Phloxes,  and 
many  others.  Half-hardy  summer  flowers  to 
be  raised  in  March  under  glass  would  be 
Nicotiana  affinis,  N.  Sanderae,  East  Low- 
thian  Stocks,  dwarf  and  tall  Nasturtiums, 
Petunias,  Verbenas  and  Gladioli.  The  last- 
named  are,  of  course,  cormSj  which  should 
be  planted  out  in  March.  Annuals  to  bloom 
in  summer  are  Sweet  Peas,  Poppies,  Schizan- 
thus,  annual  Sunflowers,  Phlox  Drummondii, 
Statice  -sinuata,  S.  Bonduelli,  Alyssum, 
Acroclinium,  Malope  trifida,  Lavatera  tri¬ 
mestris,  'Sweet  Sultan,  Chrysanthemum 
carinaitum,  C.  coronarium,  Linum  grandi- 
florum,  Clarkias,  Godetias,  Iberis  amara,  1. 
umbellata,  Lychnis  Coeli-rosa,  Bartonia 
aurea,  Centaurea  atropurpurea,  Collinsia  bi¬ 
color,  Convolvulus  tricolor,  double  Lark¬ 
spurs,  Lupins,  Mignonette,  Nemophila,  etc. 
Hardy  autumn  flowers  would  include 
Michaelmas  Daisies,  Golden  Rods  (Soli- 
dago),  Perennial  Sunflowers,  single  and 
double  Hollyhocks,  Helenium  autumnale, 
Montbretias-  and  Chrysanthemum  uliginosum. 
All  the  hardy  plants  mentioned  should  be 
planted  either  in  September  or  October  or 
March.  The  bulbs  should,  of  course,  be 
planted  as  early  in  the  autumn  as  possible. 
Half-hardy  flowers  to  bloom  in  autumn 
would  be  Intermediate  Stocks,  Nasturtiums, 
Dahlias,  Gladioli,  Petunias,  Verbenas, 
Nicotiana  Sanderae  and  Marguerites.  In 
this  last  ligt  it  is  impossible  in  the  space  at 
command  to  say  how  they  should  be  raised 
and  arranged.  Some  of  them  are  green¬ 
house  plants  in  winter  and  may  be  planted 
out  in  summer  ;  some  of  them,  such  as  the 
Nicotiana  and  Stocks,  require  to  be  sown  in 
heat  in  March,  while  Dahlias  have  to  be  pro¬ 
pagated  from  cuttings,  Petunias  and  Ver¬ 
benas  also  require  propagation  from  cut¬ 
tings,  the  first  named  in  a  warm  or 
heated  house,  and  Verbenas  in  cold 
frames  in  autumn.  Marguerites  should  be 
treated  like  Verbenas.  Annuals  for  autumn 
flowering  are  common  Marigold,  Cosmos  bi- 
pinnatus,  French  and  African  Marigolds, 


Nemesia  strumosa  Suttoni,  Phlox  Drn. 
mondii,  Senecio  elegans,  Indian  al 
Japanese  Pinks  (Dianthus  sinensis  and  D.. 
Heddewigii  respectively).  The  Cosns 
should  be  sown  under  glass  in  March,  le 
others  could  be  sown  in  the  open  air  ab<t 
the  end  of  April,  so  as  to  get  them  to  bloi 
in  autumn. 

2184.  Ivy-Leaved  Pelargoniums. 

I  have  an  old  plant  of  Ivy  Pelargonia 
in  a  32  size  pot  which  has  bloomed  well  a 
the  open  all  through  the  summer.  Durg 
the  last  fortnight  it  has  been  losing  s 
leaves  and  is  now  almost  bare.  Will  ?a 
kindly  tell  me  the  cause  and  the  remec? 
(W.  J.  S.,  Essex.) 

Either  the  soil  in  the  pot  is  exhausted,: 
the  roots  of  the  plant,  for  some  cause  r 
other,  have  gone  wrong.  The  lack  of  :a 
has  'been  greatly  against  this  Pelargonin 
throughout  the  season.  Your  best  pn 
would  be  to  turn  out  the  plant  and  exame 
the  state  of  the  roots.  If  they  are  war- 
logged,  the  chances  are  that  the  roots  e 
killed.  Whichever  is  the  case,  we  think  e 
best  plan  would  be  to  take  the  tips  of  e 
shoots  and  insert  them  as  cuttings  in  ps 
of  sandy  soil.  They  will  root  during  e 
present  an4  next  month,  and  at  the  end  f 
September  should  be  put  in  a  greenhoe 
from  which  frost  is  excluded.  If  the  res 
of  the  old  plant  are  good,  then  you  shod 
cut  it  fairly  hard  back,  leaving  just  one.r 
two  buds  at  the  'base  of  each  shoot.  Kp- 
it  rather  dry  until  it  commences  to  sprit 
again,  when  it  will  gradually  take  nre 
water,  unless  the  weather  is  very  cool  ;d 
moist.  You  can  thus  have  the  old  plant  >r 
next  year’s  display  if  the  roots  are  healtT, 
otherwise  you  will  have  to  depend  upon  e 
young  plants  from  the  cuttings. 

2185.  Lifting  Irises  and  Gladioli. 

I  had  some  nice  Irises  which  bloomed  1- 
til  quite  the  end  of  July.  Now  the  lea:s 
are  quite  dead  and  dry.  Should  I  raise  ie 
bulbs  or  not?  I  also  have  some  re 
Gladioli.  May  they  stay  in  the  ground  11 
the  winter?  (N.  E.  C.,  Kent.) 

■If  you  require  the  ground  for  any  p- 
ticular  purpose  the  Irises  would  have  toe 
lifted.  If  you  have  no  object  in  liftg 
them  and  they  are  not  crowded  in  any  w, 
they  should  be  allowed  to  staw  where  ty 
are  until  they  begin  to  deteriorate  by  |t- 
ting  crowded  or  by  producing  sma  r 
flowers.  If  you  had  told  us  what  class! 
Iris  they  were  we  should  have  been  be  r 
able  to  discuss  the  matter.  As  it  is,  we  p- 
sume  they  are  English  Irises  and  there!  e 
bulbs.  That  being  the  case,  our  instruct! is 
will  answer  the  question.  If  you  have  0 
particular  object  in  getting  them  out  of  ie 
ground,  you  should  merely  cut  off  the  e- 
cayed  stems  and  leaves  and  pull  up  11 
weeds.  The  more  they  ripen  off  the  betr, 
and  they  should  make  good  growth  rd 
year.  The  Gladioli  are  somewhat  differt. 
because  they  are  not  perfectly  hardy.  V 
so-called  bulbs  are  very  liable  to  decay  n 
winter,  either  from  wet  or  from  frost,  it 
usually  owing  to  the  wet  condition  of  ie 
ground.  The  general  plan  in  most  part:! 
the  country  is  to  lift  the  bulbs  about  ie 
end  of  'September  or  later,  according  to  ie 
nature  of  the  weather.  They  should  >e 
dried  off  gradually  and  when  the  leaves  [rj 
readily  from  the  corms  or  bulbs,  they  shod 
be  cleaned  and  stored  in  a  box  in  a  C'r> 
cool  place  till  March,  when  you  can  pld 
them  out  in  soil  that  has  been  dug.  •  d 
manured  either  in  autumn  or  early  wind 
It  is  a  moot  question  whether  they- woo 
live  in  your  garden  throughout  the  wind 
but  you  could  make  experiments  with  a 
common  and  not  very  valuable  vajneid 
and  if  they  live  through  it  you  could  If  e 
more  of  them  in  the  ground  in  the  follow? 
winter. 
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2186.  Flowers  for  Garden  Beds. 

I  should  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  will 
tell  me  what  to  plant  in  the  various  beds 
|(plan  enclosed)  to  get  a  continuous  show. 
Cash  is  a  consideration.  Any  suggestions 
for  improving  the  plan  would  also  be  very 
acceptable.  The  flowers  are  wanted  for 
Igarden  decoration  -and  cutting.  (W.  T., 
Essex.) 

We  have  not  much  to  suggest  in  altering 
the  plan,  as  it  has  chiefly  got  to  fit  into 
the  shape  of  the  garden  and  the  houses 
situated  upon  the  same  ground.  We  should 
suggest,  however,  that  a  cold  frame  would 
be  a  very  useful  adjunct-  to  the  garden,  and 
it  might  stand  on  that  portion  of  the  grass 
adjoining  the  Rose  W.  A.  Richardson,  as  it 
would  get  a  fair  amount  of  sunshine  and  be 
sheltered  by  the  wall.  Many  plants  could 
be  propagated  and  kept  there  during  the 
winter,  such  as  Calceolarias,  Pansies  or 
Violas,  Pentstemons,  Marguerites,  which  you 
could  keep  in  mild  winters.  Antirrhinum 
cuttings  and  seedlings  of  various  other 
things.  It  would  be  equally  useful  in 
spring  by  raising  seeds  of  half-hardy  an¬ 
nuals  to  plant  out  in  the  beds  during  May. 
The  portion  of  grass  under  the  Apple  tree 
might  also  be  done  away  with,  as  it  would 
necessitate  some  clipping  with,  the  shears, 
owing  to  the  narrowness-  of  the  strip  and 
its  nearness  to  the  wall,  while  the  mowing 
machine  might  be  liable  to  bark  the  Apple 
tree.  This  might  very  well  be  planted  with 
bulbs  for  spring  flowering.  Bed  A  we 
should  plant  with  perennials  as  they  would 
be  more  likely  to  succeed  than  annuals,  as 
they  would  be  already  established  in  the 
ground  and  not  feel  the  effects  of  shade  so 
much  as  annuals  would.  Possibly,  how¬ 
ever,  it  does  not  get  much  shade  from  the 
various  houses  with  the  exception  of  the 
dwelling  house.  Any  way,  we  should  sug¬ 
gest  Christmas  Roses,  Doronicum  planta- 
gineum,  Aquilegias,  Globe  Flowers  (Trol- 
lius),  Galega  officinalis,  G.  o.  alba,  Iberis 
sempervirens,  I.  correaefolia,  Campanula 
persicifolia  grandiflora  alba,  Canterbury 
Bells  and  Sweet  Williams.  The  last  two 
may  be  grown  from  seed.  The  last  five 
sorts,  together  with  single  and  double  Pyre- 
thrums,  Iris  germanica,  I.  pallida  and  other 
Irises,  mig£t  be  planted  towards  the  path¬ 
way.  Against  the  wall  you  might  have  such 
tall-growing  things  as  Hollyhocks  and  Del¬ 
phiniums,  that  is,  perennial  Larkspurs.  If 
you  do  not  care  to  go  to  the  expense  of  get¬ 
ting  a  sufficient  number  of  these  plants  to 
fill  the  bed  the  first  year,  some  of  the  spaces 
might  be  occupied  with  clumps  of  annuals. 
Bed  B  might  be  sown  with  such  annuals  as 
Shirley  Poppies,  Chrysanthemum  carinatum 
burridgeanum,  Godetia  Marchioness  of  Salis¬ 
bury  and  Nemophila  insignis,  commencing 
at  the  wall  with  the  Poppies  and  finishing 
up  with  lines  of  the  plants  we  have  named 
in  that  same  order.  To  give  variety  we 
would  suggest  for  Bed  C,  commencing  at 
the  wall,  Chrysanthemum  coronarium 
double  white,  Clarkia  pulchella,  Phlox 
Drummondii  and  Linum  grandiflorum  ru- 
brum  at  the  front.  Bed  D,  having  nearly 
a  southern  aspect  might  be  filled  with  plants 
of  the  Japanese  Pink  (Dianthus  Hedde- 
ydgii).  They  would  come  into  bloom  earlier 
ii  raised  in  a  cold  frame,  sowing  the  seeds 
in  March.  Bed  E  might  be  sown  with 
Coreopsis  tinctoria  next  the  wall,  then  Chry¬ 
santhemum  carinatum  Morning  Star,  Vis- 
caria  cardinalis  and  Virginian  Stock.  Bed 
-  F  might  be  entirely  filled  with  Calceolaria 
Golden  Gem,  which  would  have  to  be  kept 
in  a  cold  frame  during  winter,  putting  in 
the  cuttings  in  October.  Bed  G  might  be 
planted  -with  Violas  or  fancy  Pansies  raised 
from  seeds  in  July  or  AugusJ  and  planted 
out  in  spring.  If  you  would  prefer  named 
varieties,  then  you  would  require  to  get 
plants  to  start  -with  and  propagate  them  by 
cuttings  at  the  beginning  of  September. 


Bed  H  we  should  reserve  for  a  rockery  or 
Roses,  whichever  you  fancied  most.  The 
grass  mound  behind  this  semi-circular  bed 
might  be  planted  with  Crocuses  and  Daffo¬ 
dils,  which  need  not  be  lifted,  but  allowed 
to  remain  from  year  to  year.  All  of  the 
annuals  we  mention  could  be  raised  from 
seeds,  sowing  them  about  the  beginning  of 
April.  If  we  have  named  too  many,  two 
of  the  beds  might  be  sown  with  the  same 
varieties.  We  mention  different  things  for 
different  beds,  so  as  to  give  you  as  much 
variety  as  possible.  If  the  soil  is  properly 
dug  and  manured  during  autumn  or  winter, 
all  of  those  things  we  have  named  should 
grow  well. 

2187.  Plant  with  Leaves  Like  a 
Gladiolus. 

Could  you  tell  me  the  name  of  the  plant 
that  has  leaves  somewhat  like  Gladiolus  The 
Bride  and  throws  up  a  slender  stem,  at  the 
end  of  which  are  the  small  flowers  of  a 
golden  sunset-red,  something  like  the  sketch 
enclosed?  Tell  me  the  time  of  planting. 
(J.  E.  W.,  Middlesex.) 

Judging  from  your  illustration  of  the 
plant  we  reckon  it  to  be  Dierama  pulcher- 
rima,  otherwise  known  in  catalogues  as 
Sparaxis  pulcherrima.  You  do  not,  how¬ 
ever,  tell  us  the  height  of  the  stem,  as  that 
would  have  been  a  better  guide.  It  is  just 
as  possible  to  be  some  variety  of  Mont- 
bretia,  say  M.  crocosmiaeflora,  which  grows 
about  1^  "ft.  to  2  ft.  in  height.  The  other 
plant  we  mention  is  much  taller.  The 
corms  may  be  planted  in  October  or  in 
February.  The  latter  would  be  better  if 
the  soil  is  heavy. 

2188.  Cuttings  of  Pentstemons. 

Would  }rou  kindly  give  me  some  informa¬ 
tion  about  taking  cuttings  of  Pentstemons 
and  whether,  as  I  have  no  greenhouse,  I 
could  keep  them  during  the  winter  in  a 
large  outhouse,  which  has  scarcely  any  light 
(one  large  pane  of  glass  facing  north),  if  I 
kept  the  frost  out?  (J.  E.  W.,  Middlesex.) 

We  do  not  think  you  will  be  able  to  keep 
Pentstemons  alive  in  such  a  place,  as  the 
light  would  be  £0  poor  and  no  air.  The 
leaves  would  damp  off  and  the  stems  like¬ 
wise  long  before  spring.  We  should  ad¬ 
vise  you  to  make  up  some  potfuls  of  light 
sandy  soil,  draining  the  pots  well,  and  in¬ 
serting  the  Pentstemon  cuttings  in  this.  At 
the  same  time  you  could  use  boxes  4  in. 
deep,  draining  them  well  and  using  the  com¬ 
post  mentioned.  Pots  or  boxes  could  be 
stood  at  the  foot  of  a  wall  in  a  sheltered 
situation  and  -a  pane  of  glass  erected  over 
them  by  means  of  pegs  to  keep  off  the  wet 
in  winter. 

2189.  Best  Kind  of  Flowers  to  Plant. 

I  am  afraid  I  did  not  give  you  enough  in¬ 
formation  concerning  question  2146.  The 
flowers  are  for  table  decoration  and  also 
some  good  showy  varieties  for  the  garden 
only.  (Enquirer,  Surrey.) 

All  of  the  flowers  we  mentioned  will  be 
perfectly  serviceable  for  cutting  and  for 
garden  decoration.  In  the  absence  of  in¬ 
structions  we  selected  those  that  would  be 
generally  useful.  The  list  we  gave  would 
extend  well  into  October.  You  might  add 
to  it,  to  give  you  a  supply  of  flowers-  in 
spring,  by  planting  bulbs  of  Narcissus  ob- 
vallaris,  Henry  Irving,  Golden  Spur,  Em¬ 
press,  Emperor,  Gloria  Mundi,  Sir  Watkin, 
Poeticus  ornatus,  and  the  Gardenia-flowered 
Narcissus,  which  keeps  on  till  the  end  of 
May.  Darwin  Tulips  bloom  in  May,  Span¬ 
ish  Irises  in  June,  and  English  Irises  in 
July.  4  If  you  would  like  late  flowering 
Chrysanthemums  to  bloom  out  of  doors, 
plant  Gustave  Grimnerwald,  Glow,  Mrs.  E. 
V.  Freeman,  Fraicheur,  Grenade,  and 
Mytchett  Beauty.  These  will  give  you  a 
long  succession,  even  if  you  employ  only 


some  of  those  we  have  mentioned  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  answer  and  in  this  one. 

2190.  Blue  Flowers  for  Spring. 

I  have  a  border  in  front  of  a  low  hedge 
which  I  should  like  to  plant  with  various 
blue  flowers  to  bloom  as  long  as  possible 
in  spring.  Would  you  be  good  enough  to 
name  a  number  and  say  how  deeply  they 
should  be  planted?  They  must  be  hardy. 
(J.  O.  S.,  Norfolk.) 

Blue  flowers  to  bloom  in  spring  are  mostly 
bulbs,  and  include  Chionodoxa  sardensis, 
C.  Lucilae,  C.  gigantea,  C.  Tmolusii,  Scilla 
bifolia,  S.  sibirica,  S.  amoena,  ,S.  hispan- 
ica,  S.  nutans.  Crocus  Bleu  Celeste,  Muscari 
conicum,  M.  botryoides,  M.  szovitzianum, 
Hyacinth  Lord  Derby,  Leonodas,  Queen  of 
the  Blues,  King  of  the  Blues,  Masterpiece, 
and  Charles  Dickens.  The  smaller  bulbs 
first  mentioned  should  be  planted  four 
inches  deep,  but  the  Hyacinths  may  be 
planted  5  in.  deep.  Other  plants  with  blue 
flowers  are  Forget-me-Not,  such  as  Myosotis 
sylvatica  and  M.  alpestris  Victoria. 


ROSES. 

2191.  Show  Board. 

Will  you  please  give  me  the  size  and  di¬ 
mensions  of  the  most  up-to-date  show  board 
for  twelve  Rose  blooms,  and,  if  possible,  a 
sketch  of  the  same  would  be  very  accept¬ 
able?  It  is  rather  an  out-of-the-way  ques¬ 
tion  for  the  time  of  the  year,  but  will 
greatly  oblige.  (Anxious,  Northampton¬ 
shire.) 

According  to  the  rules  of  the  National 
Rose  Society  a  board  for  twelve  blooms 
should  be  24  in.  long,  18  in.  wide,  and  4  in. 


deep  in  front.  You  can  either  make  it  some¬ 
what  deeper  at  the  hack,  or,  what  is  better, 
prop  it  up  to  the  desired  height  when  stag¬ 
ing  the  blooms.  The  holes  should  be  3  in. 
from  the  edge  of  the  board  all  round  and 
6  in.  from  centre  to  centre  of  the  holes. 
You  will  see  .by  the  accompanying  illustra¬ 
tion  that  a  lid  is  made  to  fit  on  this  up-to- 
date  'box.  It  should  have  a  bead  inside  the 
edge  of  it  to  fit  inside  the  box  holding  the 
blooms.  By  this  means  the  Roses  can  be 
safely  conveyed  to  the  show.  The  blooms 
should  be  in  three  rows  of  four  blooms  to 
each  row. 

2192.  Habit  of  Rose. 

I  have  enclosed  a  Rose  bloom  with  foliage 
and  should  feel  obliged  if  you  would  give 
me  the  name  of  same  Is  it  worth  growing? 
If  so,  would  it  be  best  suited  for  pillar, 
standard  or  dwarf?  (A.  L.  O.,  Devon.) 

The  bloom  is-  either  Tea  Rose  G.  Nabon- 
nand  or  a  variety  closely-  similar.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  clusters  arid  the 
plant  is  of_fairly  dwarf  habit.  It  may-, 
therefore,  be  used  as  a  bush,  a  standard,  for 
bedding,  and  for  garden  decoration  gener¬ 
ally,  except  that  we  should  not  use  it  as  a 
pillar  Rose.  It  is  a  free  flowering  and 
valuable  variety. 
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TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

2193.  Book  on  Pruning. 

Would  you  kindly  recommend  to  me  a 
book  on  pruning,  one  that  gives  the  time  of 
year  or  stage  of  growth  that  trees  (more 
particularly  forest  trees)  and  shrubs  should 
be  pruned?  (An  Admirer  of  “  G.  W.,” 
Surrey.) 

There  is  a  book  on  trees  and  shrubs  for 
ornamental  purposes,  namely  “  Pictorial 
Practical  Tree  and  Shrub  Culture,”  which 
would  give  you  a  deal  of  information.  It 
is  sold  by  -Messrs.  Cassell  and  Co.,  Ludgate 
Hill,  London,  at  is.  in  paper  covers,  is. 
6d.  in  cloth  with  postage  extra.  Another 
book  is  “  Practical  (Forestry, ”  2nd  edition, 
price  5s.,  and  sold  by  Messrs.  Ryder  and 
Co.,  14,  Bartholomew 'Close,  London,  E.C. 


FRUIT. 

2194.  Apples,  Pears  and  Plums. 

In  reference  to  reply  to  question  2152,  you 
say  many  of  the  best  fruits  ripen  after  Au¬ 
gust.  Would  you  mind  giving  me  the 
names  ?  It  really  does  not  matter  when 
after  August  they  mature,  hut  I  do  not  want 
fruit  that  matures  before  the  end  of  August, 
as  we  ‘are  away  from  home  until  the  end  of 
August  as  a  rule?  (Enquirer,  Surrey.) 

We  should  recommend  the  undermen¬ 
tioned  Apples  to  ripen  in  the  order  given 
from  August  to  May,  namely,  Duchess  of 
Oldenburg,  Devonshire  Quarrenden,  Wor¬ 
cester  Pearmain,  King  of  the  Pippins, 
Ribston  Pippin,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin, 
Braddick’s  Nonpareil,  Scarlet  Nonpariel. 
Wyken  Pippin,  Northern  Spy,  Lord 
Burghley,  and  Sturmer  Pippin.  Rears  to 
keep  up  a  supply  from  August  to  April  in 
the  order  named  are  -Beurr6  Giffard, 
William’s-  Bon  Chretien,  Beurre  D’Amanlis, 
Souvenir  du  'Congres,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jer¬ 
sey,  Beurre  Hardy,  Doyenn6  du  Comice, 
Conference,  Beur-re  Ranee,  and  Bergamot 
d’Esperen.  Plums  to  give  you  a  supply 
from  the  end  of  August  till  well  into  Octo¬ 
ber  are  Greengage,  Transparent  Gage,  Jeffer¬ 
son,  Coe’s  Golden  Drop,  Kirke’s  and  Reine 
Claude  de  Bavay. 

2195.  Orchard  on  Peaty  Soil. 

I  am  about  to  plant  three-quarters  of  an 
acre  pasture  field  as  an  orchard.  The  soil 
is  peat,  of  good  depth,  well  open  on  all 
sides,  and  situated  in  North  Westmorland 
on  the  flat.  Wculd  you  give  me  your  ad¬ 
vice  as  to  the  sorts  of  fruit  trees  that  would 
succeed  best  under  the  conditions  mentioned? 
(F.  A.  Graham,  Lancs.) 

Some  varieties  of  Apple  do  very  well  on 
the  class  of  soil  you  mention,  provided  it 
has  some  sand  in  it,  and  many  peaty  soils 
have  sand.  You  would  also  require  to  give 
the  ground  some  lime  before  planting  and 
some  more  at  intervals  of  six  years  or  so. 
Additions  of  top  dressings  of  good  loam 
from  time  to  time  would  also  be  of  great 
assistance  in  improving  the  soil.  The 
brook  is  rafher  near  the  orchard  ground, 
and  if  the  situation  is  low,  there  would  be 
more  moisture  in  the  spring  than  is  bene¬ 
ficial  for  fruit  trees  in  blossom.  Good 
dessert  Apples-  that  would  succeed  in  West- 
mprlfind  are  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  Ribston 
Pippin,  King  of  the  Pippins,  -Margil,  Court 
Pendu  Plat  and  Scarlet  Nonpareil.  A  half 
dozen  very  good  cooking  Apples  for  West¬ 
morland  are  Keswick  Codlin,  Dumelow’s 
Seedling,  Lord  Suffield,  Northern  Greening, 
Royal  Russet  and  Warner’s  King. 

2196.  Pear  Tree  Eaten  Away. 

Will  you  kindly  tell  me  in  your  valuable 
paper  what  is-  the  matter  with  my  Pear  tree  ? 
It  is  very  old  and  half  of  the ’base  of  the 
stem  appears  to  have  been  either  broken  or 
eaten  aw-av.  Can  I  do  anything  to  it  to 
save  it  going  further?  Also,  I  find  a  lot 
of  the  enclosed  powder  all  under  the  bark 


half-way  up  the  tree,  and  at  times  it  appears 
around  the  base  of  the  arms  which  have 
been  cut  off  some  time.  If  you  can  tell 
me  what  to  do  to  prevent  this  rotting  away, 
as  it  appears  to  be  spreading,  and  if  any¬ 
thing  can  be  done  to  it  in  any  way  to  re¬ 
pair  the  base,  you  will  greatly  oblige  ? 
Since  writing  the  above  I  have  discovered  a 
great  number  of  woodlice  under  the  bark, 
and  I  syringed  it  with  strong  soft  soap. 
(Learner,  Middlesex.) 

Your  tree  is  being  gradually  destroyed  by 
a  fungus-,  and  the  fact  that  you  had  Pears 
off  it  this  year  merely  indicates  that  there 
is  still  .a  sound  poition  of  the  bark  between 
the  roots  and  the  branches.  When  once  the 
fungus  has  gone  right  round  the  bark  the 
tree  will  inevitably  die.  The  bark  under 
which  the  woodlice  were  hiding  is  merely 
coming  off,  because  all  what  should  be  the 
live  portion  of  the  tree  has-  been  killed. 
We  should  plant  a  young  tree  after  renew¬ 
ing  the  soil  or  wait  until  the  Pear  tree 
ceases  to  give  a  supply  and  then  plant.  In 
the  meantime  you  can  try  and  stop  the  decay 
by  paring  away  all  rotten  tissue  until  you 
come  to  sound  wood.  Then  brush  this  over 
with  tar  to  keep  out  the  wet ;  still 
further,  you  can  fill  the  hole  with  cement  if 
by  any  means-  the  tree  will  carry  it.  The 
tar  might  save  it  for  a  few  years  longer. 


VEGETABLES. 

2197.  Vegetables  for  a  Peaty  Soil. 

I  have  taken  over  five  acres  of  good  peaty 
soil,  land  which  I  intend  to  make  into  a 
large  vegetable  garden.  It  has  not  been 
cropped  in  any  way  for  the  last  ten  years. 
It  gets-  the  sun  all  day  and  is  well  drained. 
Would  you  let  me  know  what  vegetables 
will  do  best  in  that  class  of  soil  and  which 
to  avoid  growing?  (F.  A.  G.,  Lancs.) 

This  sort  of  soil  could  be  improved  by 
giving  it  top  dressings  of  loam  obtained 
from  road  sides  or  from  any  other  source 
you  can  get  it,  putting  it  on  as  a  top  dress¬ 
ing  before  digging  or  ploughing  the  ground. 
Lime  would  also  be  beneficial  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  six  years  or  so.  Potatos  would 
grow  well  in  such  a  soil,  but  in  very  wet 
years  they  might  be  more  liable  to  disease 
than  on  sandy  soils.  You  could,  however, 
grow  such  varieties  as  -Sir  John  Llewellyn, 
Royal  Kidney  and  Factor.  As  a  late 
variety,  Champion  would  also  succeed,  ex¬ 
cept  in  very  wet  seasons.  In  the  way  of 
Cabbages  you  could  plant  Ellam’s  Early, 
B-attersea  and  Winningstadt ;  'Cauliflower, 
Walcheren  and  Autumn  Giant;  Brussels 
Sprouts,  Aigburth  and  Wroxton ;  Borecole, 
Dwarf  Curled  and  Cottagers’  Kale,  the 
latter  to  supply  Sprouts  in  spring  ;  Savoys, 
Early  Ulm  and  Green  Curled  ;  Horn  Carrot, 
Champion  Scarlet  and  Intermediate  Carrot ; 
Parsnips,  Hollow  'Crown  and  The  Student. 
All  of  these  should  succeed  well  with  you, 
but  we  believe  you  can  grow  many  others 
if  -the  land  is  well  tilled  and  renewed  by 
top  dressings  of  soil  and  manure  annually. 
You  can  make  trials  of  others  that  you  know 
to  be  good  kinds  from  time  to  time.  We 
should  not  plant  Broccoli  to  stand  the  win¬ 
ter. 

2198.  Horseradish. 

'Could  you  give  me  all  particulars  as  to 
the  culture  of  Horseradish?  Do  they  like 
rich  or  poor  soil  ?  How  long  do  they  last 
before  they  are  unfit  for  use?  (Scottie, 
Dundee.) 

Ground  for  Horseradish  should,  of  course, 
be  trenched  and  manured  with  well  decayed 
farmyard  manure,  putting  this  well  down 
so  as  to  avoid  the  branching  of  the  roots. 
From  this  you  will  gather  that  it  likes  good 
soil,  apd  the  better  it  is  the  better  roots 
you  will  get.  We  cannot  say  how  long  a 
bed  would  remain  fit  for  use,  as  it  all  de¬ 
pends  upon  those  using  it.  The  best  roots 


or  thongs  are  of  one  year’s  growth.  Those 
of  two  years  old  would  be  thicker  and  much 
more  pungent,  but  still  serviceable  for  the 
purpose.  We  do  not  think  it  desirable  to 
keep  a  bed  too  long  if  much  value  is  placed 
upon  the  Radish,  as  the  younger  roots  are 
the  best.  A  plantation  should  be  made  at 
least  every  second  year. 

2199.  Salsafy  and  Scorzonera. 

Could  you  give  me  particulars  about  the 
culture  of  Salsafy  ?  Are  the  roots  the  part 
of  the  plant  that  are  cooked,  and  when  dc 
they  come  in  season?  Please  also  give  cul¬ 
ture  of  Scorzonera.  (Scottie,  Dundee.) 

The  roots  are  the  portion  of  both  of  these 
plants  that  are  cooked  and  used  as  a  vege¬ 
table.  They  may  be  sown  sometime  in 
March  when  the  ground  is  in  a  workable 
condition,  so  a9  to  give  them  a  long  season 
to  make  strong  growth.  Sow  them  in  lines 
about  12  in.  apart  and  at  least  6  in.  from 
root  to  root  in  the  lines.  Of  course,  they 
can  be  thinned  out  to  this  after  the  seed¬ 
lings  show  which  are  going  to  be  the 
strongest.  They  would  come  into  season  in 
September,  or  as  soon  as  the  roots  are  large 
enough. 

2  2  00.  Artichokes. 

Could  you  give  me  particulars  about  the 
culture  of  Jerusalem  and  Globe  Artichokes? 

1  suppose  you  will  have  to  keep  some  of  the 
Jerusalem  Artichokes  for  planting  next  sea¬ 
son  ?  The  Globe  always  stands,  does  it 
not?  (Scottie,  Dundee.) 

Jerusalem  Artichokes  are  grown  on  from 
tubers,  something  like  a  rough  and  knotted 
Potato  tuber.  They  are  usually  left  stand 
ing  in  the  ground  until  some  convenient 
'time  in  'March.  In  the  -meantime  a  supply 
of  tubers  could  be  dug  up  from  time  to  time 
during  winter  as  they  are  wanted.  When 
you  find  a  convenient  time  to  make  a  fresh 
plantation,  keep  the  larger  roots  for  kitchen 
use  and  plant  the  others  in  lines  about  3  ft. 
apart  and  12  in.  to  18  in.  from  tuber  to 
tu/ber.  This^  of  course,  are  close  distances, 
'but  for  your  northern  district  we  think  it 
would  ‘be  sufficient,  as  they  do  not  grow  so 
tail  in  (Scotland.  The  soil  should,  of 
course,  be  fairly  rich.  Globe  Artichokes 
are  either  raised  from  seeds  sown  under 
glass  in  March  and  planted  out  during 
April  or  May,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  you 
may  get  young  suckers  of  the  plants.  A 
fair  average  distance  to  plant  them  would  be 
4  ft.  from  line  to  line  and  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  in 
the  lines.  That  is  if  you  allow  them  to 
stand  for  more  than  two  years.  In  fairly 
dry  soils  they  stand  the  winter  well,  but  are 
liable  to  get  killed  in  heavy  soils.  To 
guard  against  this  jou  should  put  a  mulch¬ 
ing  of  rank  manure  over  the  ground  and 
round  the  neck  of  the  plants  in  November, 
digging  it  into  the  soil  sometime  towards  the 
end  of  March  when  the  severe  weather  has 
gone.  If  you  have  any  'blanks  in  the 
plantation  in  spring,  you  can  make  them  up 
by  getting  suckers  off  the  larger  plants  to 
put  in  those  blanks. 

2  2  01.  Name  of  Vegetable. 

Kindly  name  flowers  enclosed.  What  sort 
of  vegetable  is  this  I  enclose  with  the 
flowers?  (Scqttie,  Dundee.) 

The  vegetable  you  sent  us  was  a  small 
sample  of  green  skinned  Kohl  Rabbi.  This 
portion  should  get  about  the  size  of  a  Tur¬ 
nip  more  or  less,  and  is  cooked  for  use.  A 
good  size  for  garden  use  would  be  3  in.  tc 
4  in.  in  diameter  and  not  too  old.  Your 
plants  are  named  under  Names  of  Plants. 

2  20  2.  Lettuce  for  March  and  April. 

I  should  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  put 
me  right  in  the'following  question.  I  have 
a  cold  house  now  occupied  with  Tomatos. 
When  they  come  out  I  want  to  grow  Cabbage 
Lettuce  for  the  local  market  to  be  ready  foi 
pulling  from  the  middle  of  March  to  the 
middle  of  April.  What  variety  should  I 
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get.  when  to  sow  the  seeds,  and  when  to 
plant  permanently  out?  (R.  P.  S.,  Essex.) 

Good  varieties  of  Cabbage  Lettuces  for 
winter  culture  are  All  the  Year  Round  and 
Hammersmith  Hard}’  Green.  You  might 
have  sown  these  in  August,  but  a  good  plan 
would  be  to  sow  them  in  boxes  now  and  as 
soon  as  the  Tomatos  are  gathered  the  Let¬ 
tuces  should  be  ready  for  planting  out  in 
the  house.  If.  it  had  been  in  any  way 
heated,  it  would  not  have  been  necessary 
to  sow  so  early,  but  you  should  remember 
that  this  is  now  September,  and  Lettuce 
after  this  month  will  not  make  much  pro¬ 
gress  in  two  months’  time.  You  do  not 
say  whether  there  is  any  object  in  getting 
into  the  market  even  earlier  than  you  state, 
but  if  the  weather  happened  to  be  fine  and 
warm  during  the  incoming  year,  they  would 
be  ready  for  use  before  the  time  you  state, 
but  from  the  middle  of  November  till  well 
into  January  they  will  not  make  very  much 
growth  in  a  cold  house.  We  are  surprised 
that  you  should  not  have  thought  that  Cos 
Lettuce  would  be  even  more  serviceable  and 
desired  in  the  market.  If  you  resolve  to 
have  Cos  Lett-jce,  then  Black-seeded  Bath 
or  Hick’s  Hardy  White  might  be  used. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

2  203.  Address  of  Secretary. 

In  your  issue  of  24th  August  you  give 
notice  of  a  meeting  of  the  Benfieldside  and 
District  Sweet  Pea  Society.  I  shall  esteem 
it  a  favour  if  you  can  kindly  furnish  me 
with  the  name  and  address  of  the  Secretary. 
(P.  G.  J.,  Isle  of  Wight.) 

The  Secretary  of  the  Society  you  mention 
is  Mr.  C.  F.  Tait,  45,  Cutler’s  Hall  Road, 
Blackhill,  Durham. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS. 

(C.  West)  A  species  of  Oxalis,  but  you 
should  send  flowers  as  well.  It  cannot  be 
determined  from  a  leaf  alone. — (Scottie, 
Dundee)  1,  Aster  Amellus ;  2,  Centaurea 

montana ;  3,  Delphinium  grandiflorum  pro¬ 
bably  (send  in  flower) ;  4,  Phlox  paniculata 
var.  ;  5,  Chrysanthemum  uliginosum :  6, 

Solidago  canadense  ;  7,  Hesperis  matronalis  ; 
8,  Sidalcea  malvaeflora ;  q,  Lythrum  Sali- 
caria  roseum  ;  10,  Aster  Novi-Belgii  laevis  ; 
11,  Spiraea  Filipendula ;  12,  Sidalcea  Can¬ 
dida  ;  13,  Oenothera  fruticosa-;  14,  Malope- 
trifida  grandiflora  ;  15,  Clarkia  (send  when 
in  flower) ;  16,  Geranium  pratense  flore 

pleno  ;  17.  Citrus  Aurantium  (The  Orange); 
18.  Carex  brunnea  variegata ;  iq,  Ophiopo- 
gon  Jaburan  variegatus ;  20,  Arundinaria 
Fortunei  variegata;  21,  Mesembryanthemum 
sp. — (Cathay,  Surrey)  The  Seedling  shrub  is 
a  Peach  or  Almond,  which  has  come  from  a 
stone,  so  you  can  guess  whether  it  came  from 
a  neighbouring  Almond  tree  or  whether  a 
Peach  stone  was  dropped  in  your  garden. — 
(M.  P.,  Edinburgh)  Spiraea  discolor  (often 
named  S.  ariaefolia  in  catalogues). — (C.  L.) 
1,  Tilia  petiolaris  ;  2,  Spiraea  salicifolia;  3, 
Spiraea  Japonica  Bumalda;  4,  Clematis 
Jackmanni. 


trade  catalogues  received. 

James  Carter  axd  Co.,  High  Holborn, 
London.- — Bulbs. 

Wm.  Fell  and  Co.  (Hexham),  Ltd.,  Hex¬ 
ham. — Bulbs  for  Autumn  and  Spring  Plant¬ 
ing. 

R.  H.  Bath,  Ltd.,  The  Floral  Farms, 
Wisbech. — Descriptive  Catalogue,  with  Cul¬ 
tural  Notes  of  Choice  Bulbs,  Roses,  Carna¬ 
tions.  Paeonies,  Clematis,  Hardy  Plants  and 
Fruit  Trees  for  Autumn  Planting. 

Robert  Veitch  and  Son,  54,  High  Street, 
Exeter. — Catalogue  of  Dutch  Bulbs  and 
Flower  Roots. 

Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Gar¬ 
den,  London. — Barr’s  Gold  Medal  Daffo¬ 


dils;  Barr’s  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocuses, 
Gladioli,  Irises,  Lilies,  Narcissi,  etc. 

Daniels  Bros.,  Ltd.,  Norwich. — Cata¬ 
logue  of  Bulbs,  Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  etc. 

M.  H.  Sinclair,  F.R.H.S.,  156a,  Union 
Street,  Aberdeen. — Bulbs  and  Flower  Rcots, 
Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  etc 

- - 

Common  Insect  Pests. 


Of  the  numerous  insect  pests  gardeners 
have  to  contend  against,  probably  wi; 
worms  are  to  be  most  dreaded  of  all,  be¬ 
cause  they  do  not  confine  their  attacks  to 
the  plants  of  a  single  -order  and  feed  upon 
stems  and  roots  at  all  seasons  of  the  y  ear. 
Trapping  the  larvae  by  burying  pieces  of 
Potato  or  Beetroot  under  the  earth  often 
proves  successful.  (Mark  the  spots  with 
pegs,  and  examine  them  every  few  days, 
collecting  and  burning  the  baits. 

Another  method  of  eradicating  this  pest 
is  to  apply  fresh  lime  to  the  ground  when 
trenching,  which  will  destroy  many  of  the 
wireworms. 

Slugs  and  snails  are  a  source  of  aauch 
annoyance.  A  good  remedy  is  to  place 
some  finely  sifted  ashes  round  the  plants 
and  along  the  rows  of  such  crops  as  Peas. 
A  mixture  of  lime  and  soot  is  often  used, 
and  is  quite  effective  so  long  as  it  is  dry, 
but  when  once  wetted  it  is  useless. 

The  Celery  Fly  is  another  common  pest 
which  often  damages  the  crop.  The  larvae 
feed  upon  the  soft,  juicy  tissues  of  the 
leaves,  which  soon  turn  brown.  All  leaves 
so  affected  should  be  picked  off  and 
burned.  The  best  preventive  measure 
is  to  dust  the  plants  over  when  wet  with 
soot,  as  this  will  prevent  the  fly  from  de¬ 
positing  its  eggs  upon  the  leaves. 

The  Onion  Fly  often  does  much 
damage,  completely  ruining  the  whole 
crop.  Dusting  the  plants  over  with  soot 
is  the  best  remedy.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
sow  Onions  in  boxes  and  prick  them  out, 
for  plants  raised  in  this  way  more  fre¬ 
quently  escape  the  pest  than  those  sown 
in  the  seed  bed. 

The  Codlin  Moth  is  annually  the  cause 
of  the  premature  falling  off  of  many  -of 
our  best  Apples.  When  the  larvae  are 
hibernating  in  the  bark,  spraying  the 
trees  with  caustic-  alkali  wash  does  much 
good  in  destroying  them.  The  caterpillar 
can  be  trapped  by  fastening  hay  bands 
tightly  round  the  trees  in  the  early  sum¬ 
mer.  These  should  frequently  be  re¬ 
moved  and  burned. 

The  Cherry  Aphis  can  be  eradicated  by 
spraying  the  trees  with  quassia  extract. 
This  should  be  washed  off  with  clear 
water  the  following  day.  Plum  trees  at¬ 
tacked  by  aphides  may  be  sprayed  with 
the  same  preparation.  Green  Fly  under 
glass  is  best  eradicated  by  vapourising 
with  nicotine  compound,  while  that  on 
plants  outside  can  be  got  rid  of  by  spray¬ 
ing  with  quassia  extract. 

Mealy  Bug  is  very  troublesome  and 
difficult  to  exterminate.  Syringe  the  affec¬ 
ted  plants  with  paraffin  and  water,  at  the 
strength  of  a  thumb-pot  full  of  paraffin  to 
three  gallons  of  water.  In  some  cases 
methylated  spirits  applied  with  a  camel's 
hair  brush  is  a  good  remedy.  When 
greenhouse  climbers  are  infested  a  thor¬ 
ough  fumigation  will  destroy’  much  of  the 
pest. 

Red  Spider  is  often  troublesome,  but  if 
the  syringe  is  liberally  used  and  the  house 


kept  well  damped  the  cultivator  will  have 
little  to  fear  from  its  depredations. 

J.  Gardener. 
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MACLAREN  &  SONS. 

“Gardening  World ”  Offices, 
37-38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


This  Insurance  is  not  confined  to  Railway 
Train  Accidents  only,  but  against  all 
Passenger  Vehicle  Accidents. 

FREE  INSURANCE.  £100, 

The  CASUALTY  Insurance  Company, 
Limited,  will  pay  to  the  legal  representative 
of  any  man  or  woman  (railway  servants  on 
duty  excepted)  who  shall  happen  to  meet  with 
his  or  her  death  by  an  accident  to  a  train  or 
to  a  publio  vehicle,  licensed  for  passenger 
service,  in  which  he  or  she  was  riding  as  an 
ordinary  passenger  in  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  on  the  following  conditions  : — 

1.  That  at  the  time  of  the  accident  the 
passenger  in  question  had  upon  him  or  her 
person  this  Insurance  Coupon  or  the  paper  in 
which  it  is,  with  his,  or  her,  usual  signature 
written  in  the  space  provided  at  the  foot. 

2.  This  paper  may  be  left  at  his,  or  her, 
place  of  abode,  so  long  as  the  Coupon  is 
signed. 

3.  That  notice  of  the  accident  be  given  to 
the  Company  guaranteeing  this  insurance 
within  seven  days  of  its  occurrence. 

4.  That  death  result  within  one  month 
from  the  date  of  the  accident. 

5.  That  no  person  can  claim  in  respect  of 
more  than  one  of  these  Coupons. 

6.  The  insurance  will  hold  good  from  6  a.m, 
of  the  morning  of  publication  to  6  a.m.  on 
the  day  of  the  following  publication. 

Signed . . 

Address . 

. . . .  ,..,.«n 

The  due  fulfilment  of  this  insurance  is 
guaianteel  ly 

The  Casualty  Insurance  Company,  Ltd., 

123,  PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  S.Wi, 


?c  whom  a!i  osromnnlcatlcnt  should  be  made. 
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W.  Richardson  &  co., 

DARLINGTON, 

Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS, 
HEATING  ENGINEERS. 


Our  Book  of  Designs  containing  upwards  of  200 

photographic  illustrations, 
' .  sent  free  on  application. 


Plans  and  Estimates  Prepared  Free  of  Cost. 


Ranee  of  Glasshouses  erected  or  Mis^  Ferry,  Wergs  Hal).  Wolv.  rhampton. 


Representatives  sent  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom  to  advise  and 
take  particulars. 


CROSSES  VAPORISER 


(Nicotine  Fumigating  Compound). 


Is  equal  to  any  preparation  in  the  market,  will  be  found  absolutely  satisfactory  in  its  results,  and  20  per  cent,  cheaper  than  current  prices. 

__  _  No.  1  Size— 1  Pint  Bottle,  containing  sufficient  Vaporising  Liquid  for  40,000  cubic  feet,  16/-  each. 

NOTE  REDUCED  PRICES—  No.  2  Size-J  „  „  „  „  „  20,000  „  8/6  „ 


LUNT’S  CHEMICAL  MIXTURE. 

SOLUBLE  IN  WATER. 


FOR  DEVELOPING  CHRYSANTHEMUM  FLOWERS. 


Purely  Soluble  Compound  cf  a  very  powerful  nature,  and  should  be  applied  in  water  as  directed.  It  will  develop  the  flowers  six  to  eight  days  sooner  than 
is  otherwise  nossible  without  damping.  Full  Instructions  Given  with  each  Package. 


is  otherwise  possible  without  damping. 

PRICES— In  Tins,  1,-,  2/6  and  5  6  each.  TO  BE  HAD  FROM  ALL  SEEDSMEN. 


SOLE  MANUFACTURERS— 


ALEX.  CROSS  &  SONS,  LTD. 


CATALOGUES  FREE  BY  POST  ON  APPLICATION. 

HORTICULTURAL  SPECIALISTS 
&  SEED  MERCHANTS, 


GLASGOW. 


GUY’S  SUCCESSFUL  GARDENING. 


Third  Edition  Now  Ready. 

204  pages.  Many  Illustrations.  Bound  In  cloth.  Price  9d.  post  free,  or  of  Seedsmen. 

Its  contributions  are  by  the  ablest  writers  of  the  day.  It  is  an  up-to-date  work  dealing  with  the  Culture  of 
Flowers,  Fruits,  and  Vegetables,  and  includes  articles  upon  Exhibiting,  Judging,  and  Growing  for  Market. 


CLAY’S  FERTILIZER 


IS  THE  PRIZE-WINNING  MANURE. 


It  feeds  the  Plant,  and  promotes  Healthy  Foliage,  Wealth  of  Flowers  and  Fruit,  and  Abundance  of  Vege¬ 
tables.  Nurserymen,  Gardeners,  Amateurs,  and  Exhibitors  use  OLAY’S  and  heartily  recommend  it.  Prize 
winners  use  OLAY’S,  end  the  results  are  evident  at  every  Shoifr. 


OvAV$ 


^  LONDON  qc 

A  Jlf 

(BADE  MARK 


Sold  Everywhere  In  6d.  and  Is.  Tins ;  and  Sealed  Bags,  7  lbs.,  2s.  6u.  14  lbs.,  4s.  6d. 

28  lbs.,  78.  6d.  56  lbs.,  128.  6d.  112  lbs.,  208.  Or  direct  from  the  Works,  Oarriage  Paid  in 

the  United  Kingdom  for  Cash  with  Order  (except  6d.  Tins).  Every  Genuine  Tin,  Bag,  and 
Seal  bears  the  TRADE  MARK. 


Write  tor  Full  Price  List  of  Manures,  Chemicals,  &  Sundries. 


PI  AV  A.  GPU  Manure  Manufacturers 
IlLnl  Ob  OUllj  and  Bone  Crushers, 


STRATFORD,  LONDON,  E. 


’dkiidouA  <!&u>e& 


ILLUSTRATED 
PRICE  LISTS 
POST  FREE. 


HEATHMAN  &  Co., 

PARSON’S  GREEN,  LONDON,  S.W., 


make  Ladders,  Steps  and  Trestles  of  every 
kind,  and  send  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 


28  in.  by  25  in.  by  5  in.  deep. 

24s.  dox.  carriage  paid. 

Sole  Manufacturer — 

JOHN  P.  WHITE 

The  Pverhtle  ~Works,  BEDFORD 


7fUx(c 


SEND  Postcard  for  patterns  &  easy  Self-measure¬ 
ment  Form  of  the  best  working  Trousers  ever  sold. 
Famed  “Clenskot”  iRegd.)  Tweeds,  price  7  6  per 
pair.  Hip  pocket.  Sent  Carriage  paid.  Strong  made 
and  perfect  fitting.  Over  1,000  of  the  LEADING 
CARDENERS  have  sent  ns  unsolicited  Testimonials 
in  praise  of  them.  Patterns,  and  our  easy  Self¬ 
measurement  Form  sent  free.  WRITE  TO-DAY. 
Money  refunded  if  unsatisfactory.  [. Mention  Paper. 

EstabUshed  REDMANS  TTa“ 
(SHAW  &  MONTGOMERY). 

62S&632.  Argyie  Street,  Anderston,  CLASC0W,  W. 
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“  Qriobes  is  Com’uuj.” 

"ey-eyed  September  calls  to  the  swal¬ 
low, 

Time  comes  for  flitting,  follow  me,  fol¬ 
low  • 

immer  is  over,  brown  bees  cease  your 

humming. 

ide  in  your  hive  homes,  October  is  com¬ 
ing. 

]uirrel,  come  gather  the  nuts  for  your 
!  store, 

gave  you  some,  and  October  brings 
more. 

I  :e  where  he  comes  with  the  south  wind 

behind  him — 

he  east  wind  will  follow,  the  north  wind 
will  find  him  ; 

i  he  rollicking  west  wind  will  come  at  his 

!  call, 

hey’ll  shake  the  big  oaks,  and  the 
acorns  will  fall. 

;  ood  harvest,  gay  squirrels!  Come, 
swallows,  cease  play, 

[ctober  is  coming,  and  we  must  away.” 
nd  laughing  September  in  sunshine  has 

fled, 

hile  up  comes  October  in  russet  and 
red. 

G.  M.  C. 


The  Streptocarpus. 

What  an  all  round  useful  plant  is  the 
Streptocarpus  in  the  conservatory  of  the 
amateur !  It  flourishes  and  flowers  quite 
well  in  the  more  shady  positions,  and  it 
was  particularly  for  this  reason  that  I 
called  it— <!  useful,”  for  in  this  respect  it 
vies  with  the  Fuchsia.  Then,  again,  it 
is  charming  as  a  cut  flower  for  house  de¬ 
coration.  Some  people  seem  afraid  of 
cutting  their  pot  plants  for  this  purpose, 
but  I  can  assure  them  it  is  well  worth 
while  growing  a  few  extra  plants  for  this 
purpose,  as  they  last  a  long  while  in 
water,  and  are  very  beautiful  with  a  few 
sprays  of  Maiden  Hair  Fern.  Some 
authorities  recommend  them  to  be  treated 
as  conservatory  annuals,  but  it  always 
seems  to  be  a  pity  to  throw  away  a  plant 
with  so  much  life  and  vigour  left  in  it, 
and  that  is  sure  to  flower  prodigiously 
the  next  season  if  retained.  These 
plants  do  not  die  down  like  Begonias,  and 
of  course  they  need  a  sufficiently  high 
temperature  to  keep  them  going  through 
the  winter.  I  know  of  them  being  grown 
most  successfully,  however,  in  a  conser¬ 
vatory  in  which  artificial  heat  is  only 
given  when  a  frost  threatens  during  win¬ 
ter,  with  perhaps  a  little  more  regular 
heat  during  early  spring  when  growth  is 
recommencing,  and  after  that  none  at 
all.  There  are  but  two  things  that  need 
especial  care,  the  one  is  ample  drainage 
in  the  pots  and  the  second  plenty  of  water 
during  the  growing  period.  I  would  call 
especial  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
this  second  point  that  makes  the  first  of 
such  vital  importance.  With  all  plants 
that  require  frequent  watering  during 
any  period  of  their  growth  the  soil  is 
prone  to  become  sour  and  unhealthy 
where  drainage  is  insufficient.  The  same 
thing  applies  to  the  favourite  Vallota 
Lilies,  and  it  stands  to  reason  that  plants 
cannot  be  healthy  in  sour,  water-logged 
soil.  It  is  one  of  the  charms  of  the 
Streptocarpus  that  it  flowers  during  the 
summer  and  autumn  from  seed  sown 
early  during  the  previous  spring. 

The  Rock  Garden. 

It  is  not  merely  as  a  suitable  setting 
for  alpine  and  other  rock-loving  plants 
that  we  must  regard  the  rock  garden.  It 
is  this,  and  a  great  deal  more — it  forms 
an  important  and  characteristic  feature  in 
the  garden — and  undoubtedly  we  require 
these  distinct  and  varied  features  in  all 
but  the  smallest  gardens.  They  do  very 
much  to  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  beds  and  borders.  While  in 
itself  such  a  feature  as  a  rock  garden  is 
beautiful,  interesting,  and  thoroughly 
characteristic.  It  counts  for  much  to 


get  the  elevation  that  a  rock  garden  en¬ 
sures,  and  the  character  of  the  plants 
themselves — great  masses  of  dwarf  col¬ 
our,  practically  without  foliage,  as  the 
flowers  in  many  cases  have  the  tight,  soil¬ 
gripping  foliage  beneath  them — is  wonder¬ 
fully  decorative.  For  a  really  small  gar¬ 
den  I  know  of  no  design  better  than  a 
raised  bank  at  the  end  of  the  lawn, 
carried  through  to  dhe  side  borders  with 
the  break  for  the  pathways.  It  matters 
little  if  this  is  at  the  end  of  the  garden 
or  midway,  and  if  the  latter  it  breaks  up 
the  dead  level  in  a  delightful  manner.  In 
larger  gardens  the  rock  garden  may  take 
the  form  of  a  couple  of  wide,  low  ridges, 
with  a  pathway  between,  but  after  all  a 
writer  can  but  be  faintly  suggestive  on 
this  subject ;  the  general  plan  of  the  gar¬ 
den,  the  lie  of  the  land,  and  the  taste  of 
the  owner  must  be  the  determining  fac¬ 
tors.  The  present  is  an  excellent  time 
to  make  the  rock  garden  for  autumn 
planting,  and  I  have  just  one  caution  to 
give — peg  out  the  pathway  rather  wider 
than,  perhaps,  seems  necessary,  and  this 
is  especially  important  where  the  path  is 
dug  out.  The  bank  thus  formed  has  to 
be  faced  with  stone,  and  beyond  that 
again  the  plants  will  project  on  either 
side,  and  this  has  all  to  be  considered  in 
determining  the  width  of  the  pathway.  I 
have  seen  a  rock  garden  almost  spoiled 
by  this  fault.  A  wide  pathway  gives  a 
noble  and  bold  appearance,  but  a  path¬ 
way  that  is  almost  over-reached  by  the 
plants  on  either  side  that  scarcely  allows 
passage  room  gives  a  mean  niggardly 
look,  and  the  plants  are  not  shown  off  to 
the  best  advantage. 

Suggestions  and  Plants  to  Grow. 

In  planting  a  rock  garden  great  care 
should  be  taken  in  the  placing  of  plants 
that  spread  rapidly  into  wide  masses  like 
double  Arabis,  etc.  I  find  the  best  thing 
is  to  put  these  plants  on  the  outskirts 
as  much  as  possible,  and  to  let  them 
have  for  neighbours  plants  of  kindred 
character.  Such  plants  can  take  care  of 
themselves  to  a  great  extent,  but  wljen  a 
spreading  mass  is  in  close  juxtaposition 
to  a  small  non-spreading  specimen,  the 
chances  are  if  a  sharp  look  out  is  not 
kept  that  it  will  disappear  under  the  more 
rampant  grower.  On  a  really  small  rock 
garden  it  is  better  to  dispense  altogether 
with  the  over-rampant  subjects,  and  have 
only  those  that  take  small  or  medium 
space,  as  in  this  way  a  much  larger  range 
of  plants  can  be  accommodated.  A 
second  point  to  remember  is  to  choose  a 
selection  of  plants  that  flower  over  a  long 
period.  The  fault  of  the  novice  is  to  be 
neglectful  of  summer  and  autumn  flower¬ 
ing  subjects,  so  that  a  rock  garden  beauti¬ 
ful  in  April,  May,  and  June  becomes 
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bare  and  desolate,  and  colourless  from 
that  time  to  the  end  of  the  year.  Good 
late  flowering  subjects  are  Campanula 
carpatica,  Sedum  Ewersii,  S.  spectabile 
roseum,  S.  Sieboldii,  and  among  bulbous 
plants  the  'Colchicums  or  Autumn 
Crocuses  make  grand  patches  of  colour, 
while  the  Schizostylis  coccinea,  if  planted 
in  a  cool  position  in  deep,  rich  soil,  flower 
splendidly,  and  are  among  the  last  flowers 
of  the  year.  It  is  a  pity  so  many  neg¬ 
lect  to  cut  off  the  dead  flowers  in  the  rock 
garden,  but  it  is  as  important  here  as  in 
beds  or  borders,  and  a  great  saving  of 
the  strength  of  plants  to  ripen  no  seed. 

F.  Norfolk. 

- +++ - 

The 

ScQtchi  Rocket. 


Its  Culture. 

(Hesperis  matronalis  alba  plena.) 

In  the  columns  of  a^ contemporary  con¬ 
siderable  correspondence  has  been  going 
on  of  late  regarding  this  grand  border 
plant,  and  many  are  the  ideas  advanced 
as  to  how  it  ought  to  be  treated  so  as  to 
obtain  the  best  results. 

It  seems  that  this  plant  has  become 
very  scarce  in  England,  ^nd  only  in  Scot¬ 
land  does  it  appear  to  really  thrive.  Some 
writers  who  claim  to  have  great  success 
with  this  Rocket  must,  I  fear,  be  con¬ 
founding  it  with  the  coarser  French  form, 
which  is  a  much  less  desirable  plant,  but 
one  that  is  easily  managed.  The  true 
varieties  (white  and  lilac)  are  only  about 
18  inches  high  at  their  best.  The  white 
opens  slightly  tinted,  but  passes  to  pure 
white,  and  resembles  a  very  fine  form  of 
Stock.  The  lilac  is  scarcely  so  dense  in 
the  spikes,  but  when  well  grown  is  a  very 
valuable  border  plant.  It  has  been  won¬ 
derfully  fine  here  this  season. 

This  is  one  of  the  plants  that  can  only 
be  successfully  Cultivated  by  having 
yearly  attention  in  the  way  of  propa¬ 
gating.  There  is  no  use  in  planting  it 
and  then  allowing  it  to  take  its  chance, 
like  the  bulk  of  hardy  border  plants.  I 
cannot  advocate  the  lifting  and  dividing 
of  the  rootstock  plan,  as  I  think  it  is  sel¬ 
dom  that  such  fine  plants  can  be  had  by 
this  method. 

The  plan  I  have  adopted  and  followed 
with  great  success  for  the  past  ten  or 
twelve  years  is  to  take  cuttings  annually, 
root  in  a  cold  greenhouse,  or  even  a 
cold  frame,  and  winter  in  one  of  these 
structures.  Cuttings  are  not  always  easily 
got,  and  a  few  plants  should  always  be 
grown  in  the  reserve  garden  that  are  not 
allowed  to  bloom.  These  send  out  strong 
shoots  during  August  and  September,  and 
if  these  cuttings  are  removed  with  a  slight 
heel  every  one  of  them  will  root  easilv. 

Insert  in  either  4-inch  pots  or  in  ordi¬ 
nary  cutting  botes,  using  very  sandy  soil 
in  which  a  good  amount  of  leaf  mould 
has  been  mixed.  Make  firm,  give  a  gentle 
watering,  and  place  in  a  frame.  Shade 
carefully  from  all  sunshine  for  three  or 
four  weeks  and  afterwards  admit  an 
abundance  of  air,  as  the  Rocket  much 
dislikes  stuffiness.  By  March  fine,  sturdy 
little  plants  will  be  formed,  and  if  they 
are  potted  off  singly  into  4-inch  pots  and 
returned  to  the  frame  for  a  short  time 
they  will  thrive  better  than  if  planted 
direct  from  the  cutting  box  or  pot. 


A  good  loam,  inclined  to  be  moist, 
seems  to  suit  them,  and  I  think  they  suc¬ 
ceed  best  and  are  more  satisfactory  if 
planted  in  beds  by  themselves.  Some  of 
the  flnerst  plants  I  ever  saw  were  grown 
on  stiff  clay  soil,  but  in  planting  I  took 
out  holes  6  inches  wide  and  8  inches  deep 
and  filled  in  with  a  nice  light  compost,  m 
which  was  mixed  a  fair  amount  of  wood 
ashes.  These  plants  did  so  well  that  I 
left  them  for  a  second  year  without  dis¬ 
turbing  them,  and  was  rewarded  by  hav¬ 
ing  some  grand  specimens.  All  the  same, 
annual  propagation  by  cuttings  is  the 
only  safe  plan,  although  I  would  cer¬ 
tainly  leave  all  healthy  plants  to  bloom 
the  second  season,  and  if  they  survive  a 
grand  display  is  assured. 

C.  Blair. 

- - 

Polycycnis  Charlesworthii. 

The  curious  flowers  of  this  Orchid  re¬ 
semble  an  insect  on  the  wing,  with  a  'brown 
body  and  wings  and  a  long,  arching  neck 
and  yellow  head.  The  lip  is  very  slender 
and  bearded  with  white  hairs-.  Botanical 
Certificate  to  Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co., 
on  August  20th. 


-  Q.  W.  - 

Prize  Competitions. 


GENERAL  CONDITIONS— Competitors  must 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular 
paid  contributors  to  THE  GARDENING 
WORLD  or  other  gardening  journals  are  de¬ 
barred  from  entering,  but  occasional  con¬ 
tributors  may  compete.  The  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  competitor  must  appear  on  each 
article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right 
to  reproduce,  in  any  wayj!  any  article  or  photo¬ 
graph  sent  for  competition.  The  conditions 
applying  to  each  competition  should  be  care¬ 
fully  read. 

WEEKLY 

PRIZES. 

A  PRIZE  OFTEN  SHILLINGS  will  be  given 
for  the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  para¬ 
graph  or  article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but 
value  rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in 
making  the  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Com¬ 
petition,”  and  post  not  later  than  the  Monday 
follr  wing  date  of  issue.  Entr:e»  received  later 
than  Tuesday  (first  post)  will  be  left  over  until 
t>  /e  following  week. 

Two  prizes  of  2s.  6d.  will  be  awarded  each 
week  for  the  two  best  letters,  not  exceeding 
150  words,  on  any  interesting  gardening  sub¬ 
ject. 


RESULTS  OF 
LAST  WEEK’S 
COMPETITIONS. 

Some  of  the  best  papers  in  this  competition 
are  too  long,  and  we  desire  readers  to  keep 
within  a  column. 

The  prize  in  the  Readers’  OomDetition  was 
awarded  to  “  Baynton-Taylor  ”  for  the 
article,  on  “  Clematis  Classified  for  Amateurs,” 
page  598. 
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Those  who  have  an  old  stump  of  a  tre 
which  is  an  eyesore  in  the  garden  ca 
make  it  an  object  of  beauty  by  studyin 
nature  a  little  and  setting  various  creej 
ing  plants  in  the  crevices  and  talk 
climbing  plants  to  train  up  froi 
the  base.  Nasturtiums,  Canary  Creepe: 
Convolvulus,  Japanese  Ivy,  and  man 
others  could  be  employed  to  gret 
advantage.  If  the  stump  is  hollo 
at  the  top,  such  bulbs  as  Crocu. 
Tulips,  Snowdrops,  or  Hyacinths  may  t 
planted  to  brighten  the  early  spring,  whe 
nothing  else  is  in  bloom.  When  thes 
have  finished  flowering  summer  beddin 
plants  may  be  used,  such  as  Lobeli; 
Geraniums,  bronze  and  yellow  Calcec 
larias,  etc. 

If  the  stump  of  the  tree  is  not  hollo, 
a  novel  method  is  to  get  a  lard  tub,  sa 
it  through  six  or  seven  inches  from  th 
bottom  and  make  holes  for  drainage  at  tb 
base.  Next  get  some  wood  shavings  an 
burn  them  inside  the  tub  so  as  to  char  1 
as  this  prevents  fungus  getting  in  th 
soil  from  the  sides  of  the  tub.  Havin 
done  this,  nail  it  securely  to  the  top  c 
the  stump,  put  some  gravel  and  croc! 
at  the  bottom,  and  fill  up  with  good  soi 
It  is  then  ready  to  receive  bulbs,  plant 
etc. 

These  tubs  can  be  placed  about  a  bad 
yard  and  set  out  with  plants  of  variousl 
coloured  blooms.  Used  in  this  way  the 
make  beautiful  objects. 

In  the  crevices-  6f  the  old  tree  may  1: 
placed  plants  in  pots,  or  Lysimachi 
Nummularia  (Creeping  Jenny),  Saxifrag: 
too.  These  dwarf  creepers  are  very  vah 
able  for  covering  old  stumps,  formin 
charming  cushions  of  mossy  soft  gree 
foliage,  beautrFul  in  summer  and  winte 
alike,  but  especially  so  in  May  and  Jurv 
when  they  are  in  bloom 

At  the  back  side  of  the  stump,  aboi 
four  feet  distance,  can  be  planted  Hollj 
hocks,  Delphiniums,  or  any  simile 
stately  growing  plants.  At  the  front  an 
sides  may  be  planted  Ten-week  Stock 
Pansies,  Primroses,  Zinnias,  or  any  0 
the  dwarf  bushy  plants. 

In  the  space  between  the  stump  an 
the  plants  may  be  planted  bulbs  f( 
spring  flowering. 

If  stakes  be  driven  in  the  stump,  mar 
climbers  can  be  trained  up  them,  an 
some  of  the  following  will  suit  admirabl 
Honeysuckle,  Lathyrus  (Everlasting  Pea 
and  for  winter  blooming  do  not  om 
Chimonanthus  fragans. 

Those  who  try  this  experiment  will  fir 
a  great  amount  of  pleasure  in  transforn 
ing  an  ugly  object  into  a  thing  of  beam 
and  delight. 

Joseph  Floyd. 


Cold  Storage  for  Plums. 

So  great  has  been  the  glut  of  Plums  i 
the  market  during  the  past  few  weeks  th; 
immense  quantities  are  being  sent  to  tl 
chilling  rooms  of  the  various  cold  storag 
warehouses,  where  they  are  kept  in 
temperature  of  36  deg.  to  38  deg.  Fahr, 
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Joseph  Cheat  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Joseph  Cheal,  a  partner  in  the 
Il-known  firm  of  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and 
.ns,  The  Nurseries,  Crawley,  who  has 
it  returned  from  a  visit  to  Canada,  has 
en  giving  his  impressions  of  our  pre- 
er  colony  to  a  reporter  of  the  “  Sussex 
d  Surrey  Courier,”  and  in  the  course  of 
e  interview  said  he  had  travelled  right 
rough  the  country  from  the  Atlantic  to 
e  Pacific,  having  covered  13,450  miles — 
300  by  sea,  6,632  by  rail,  630  by  inland 
;amers,  and  193  by  buggy.  Mr.  Cheal 
is  in  Canada  five  years  ago,  and  in  that 
terval  he  noticed  in  many  places  a 
eat  advance.  The  country,  he  said, 
rapidly  developing  in  many  directions, 
id  there  is  yet  unlimited  room  and  prac- 
ally  unlimited  resources ;  all  the 
lony  wants  is  men  and  money  to  de¬ 
lop  them. 

- - 

A  BEAUTIFUL 

Ornamental  Grass. 

'  - -  ) 

Having  never  seen  Panicum  sulcatum 
entioned  in  the  Gardening  World,  I 
mture  to  write  a  few  words  on  its  merits. 
It  is  easily  cultivated  and  amply  re- 
lys  any  trouble  expended  on  it.  It  is 
rapid  grower,  and  soon  makes  large 
ecimens,  which  can  be  used  in  so  many 
fferent  ways.  As  a  table  plant  it  equals 
ly  Palm  that  is  cultivated,  not  only  in 
;  graceful  leaves,  but  being  half-hardy, 
can  be  placed  in  a  cool  or  cold  room 
thout  injury.  Palms  being  very  slow 
'owers,  require  careful  treatment  to 
■ep  them  presentable.  Panicum  sulca- 
m  planted  out  of  doors  in  good  soil  and 
:pt  moist  will  hold  its  own  with  any 
.b-tropical  plant  that  is  cultivated. 

It  is  easily  raised  from  seed,  which  can 
:  obtained  from  any  seedsman.  (My 
ants  were  raised  from  a  penny  packet 
)tained  from  Ryder  and  Son,  St.  Al¬ 
ms.)  Anyone  who  possesses  a  warm 
■eenhouse  can  grow  it  to  perfection,  the 
arm,  moist  atmosphere  seeming  to  suit 
5  requirements  to  a  nicety. 

The  seeds  sown  thinly  in  boxes,  in  a 
impost  of  loam,  leaf  mould  or  peat,  and 
dash  of  silver  sand,  placed  in  a  tem- 
irature  of  60  to  70  degrees  and  kept 
oist,  soon  germinate,  the  seedlings 
fing  pricked  off  when  an  inch  high,  or 
Stted  off  singly  in  thumbpots  of  the 
ime  compost  and  afterwards  potted  on 
-  required,  adding  a  little  bonemeal  and 
lay’s  Fertiliser  to  the  compost  when  5  or 
in.  pots  are  reached,  and  always  keep- 
ig  the  compost  moist.  It  also  delights 
1  an  occasional  weak  dose  of  liquid 
anure,  soot  water  especially  giving  the 
•aves  such  a  beautiful  green  lustre.  The 
lant  sends  up  offsets  from  the  base  and 
>on  becomes  quite  a  mass  of  beautiful 
)liage.  The  leaves  are  2  feet  to  3  feet 
|i  length,  lanceolate  in  shape,  varying 
;om  2  to  4  inches  in  breadth,  beautifully 
irrugated,  the  corrugations  rising  from 
ie  midrib  to  the  margins  and  apex,  ar- 
mged  alternately  up  the  central  stem, 
hich  rises  erect  from  the  roots,  the  leaves 
eing  attached  by  a  hairy  fluted  stem 
anted  on  to  the  sheath,  which  rises  from 
te  root.  Amateur. 

- - 

Germany  calls  the  Dahlia  “  Georgine” 
1  honour  of  the  botanist  Georgi. 


The  great  bulk  of  flowering  shrubs  are 
at  their  best  during  May  and  June,  after 
which  we  have  a  straggling  few  consist¬ 
ing  chiefly  of  trees.  There  are,  however, 
late  flowering  subjects  that  keep  up  a 
succession  till  well  into  the  autumn,  and 
the  above  named  shrub  is  one  of  them. 
The  flowers  are  white,  more  or  less 
deeply  tinted  with  pink,  and  produced  in 
clusters  of  two  or  three  at  the  end  of  all 
the  short  twiggy  branches.  The  leaves 
are  of  small  size  and  rich  dark  green  in 


colour,  not  unlike  those  of  the  common 
Myrtle,  so  that  they  form  a  good  setting 
for  the  flowers. 

The  species  was  introduced  from  China 
in  1844,  and  has  been  given  several 
names,  though  the  correct  one  is  that 
above  given.  It  is  not  hardy  in  cold 
districts,  and  although  it  may  be  grown 
as  a  bush  in  the  open  in  the  southern 
counties,  we  more  usually  see  it  at  the 
foot  of  a  wall.  The  main  branches  are 
fastened  to  the  wall,  and  the  twiggy 
young  growths  made  during  summer  are 


allowed  to  extend  loosely  and  are  those 
which  give  the  flowers  which  appear  dur¬ 
ing  the  latter  part  of  August  and  con¬ 
tinue  more  or  less  through  September. 
The  plant  is  very  nearly  evergreen,  re¬ 
taining  many  of  its  leaves  till  well  into 
the  winter  in  sheltered  situations.  For 
these  reasons  it  might  well  be  employed 
as  a  shrub  for  covering  low  walls  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  dwelling  houses,  where 
something  is  often  required  to  hide  low 
boundary  walls.  It  is  always  neat,  and 


therefore  well  suited  for  this  purpose. 

The  shrub  can  be  increased  by  layer¬ 
ing  in  spring,  and  by  cuttings  of  half 
ripe  wood  taken  during  July  or  August 
according  to  their  condition.  These 
should,  of  course,  be  inserted  in  pots  in 
very  sandy  soil  and  placed  under  a  hand- 
light  or  put  into  a  propagating  case  in  a 
cold  frame.  These  precautions  are 
necessary  chiefly  to  prevent  the  leaves 
from  flagging,  owing  to  loss  of  moisture 
during  bright  sunshine.  The  small 
frame  serves  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
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Readers  are  invited  to  contribute  to  this 
column  short  letters  discussing  any  gar¬ 
dening  subject. 

Letters  should  not  exceed  150  words  each 


in  length,  and  must  be  written  on  one 
side  of  the  paper  only. 

Two  Prizes  of  2s.  6d.  each  will  be  < 
awarded  each  week  for  the  two  Letters 
which  the  Editor  considers  to  be  the  best.  ' 


moisture  about  the  leaves,  and  that  pre¬ 
vents  them  from  giving  off  moisture  too 
rapidly.  Roots  will  be  produced  during 
August  and  September,  but  the  pots  may 
be  kept  in  a  cold  frame  till  spring  and 
the  little  plants  placed  out  in  nursery 
rows  or  into  their  permanent  positions. 

- - 

The  Strawberry-Raspberry. 

This  introduction  has  now  been  placed 
on  the  London  market,  and  fruiterers  who 
have  sold  it  think  it  is  likely  to  be  a  suc¬ 
cess. 

£6,000,000  for  Flowers. 

According  to  a  well-known  American 
florist,  £4, 000, 000  is  annually  spent  in  cut 
flowers  in  the  United  States.  A  Covent 
Garden  dealer  declares  that  fully 
/6,ooo,ooo  is  spent  in  this  country.  The 
street  hawkers  sell  about  £1,000,000 
worth. 

Strain  of  Pentstemon. 

For  some  years  past  an  excellent  strain 
of  Pentstemon  has  been  grown  by  Lord 
Aldenham  (gardener  Mr.  E.  Beckett), 
Aldenham  House,  Elstree.  A  fine  lot  of 
flowers  was  exhibited  on  the  3rd  inst., 
when  the  R.H.S.  accorded  an  Award  of 
Merit  for  the  strain.  Some  of  these 
flowers  are  of  huge  size,  and  some  of 
them  are  noted  for  the  beautiful  pencil¬ 
ling  in  the  throat,  as  well  as  for  large 
dark  blotches. 

- 4~M - 

Aesculus 

Parviflora. 

A  HANDSOME 
FLOWERING  SHRUB. 

Although  about  90  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  introduction  of  this  shrub,  it 
is  not  so  common  as  it  ought  to  be,  on 
account  of  its  various  good  qualities,  for 
it  thrives  under  a  variety  of  conditions, 
forms  a  shapely  bush,  and  blossoms 
freely  each  year  at  a  time  when  really 
good"  flowering  shrubs  are  scarce.  It  is 
met  with  occasionally  under  its  synony¬ 
mous  name  of  Pavia  macrostachya,  which 
is  probably  the  best  known  of  several 
names  under  which  it  has  been  described 
by  various  authorities.  The  South¬ 
eastern  United  States  is  its  home,  South¬ 
ern  Carolina  and  Georgia  being  specially 
mentioned  in  regard  to  it.  In  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  London  it  forms  a  handsome 
bush  8  to  10  feet  high,  and  12  or  more 
feet  through,  clothed  with  large,  Horse- 
Chestnut-like  leaves,  which  have  a  glossy 
appearance  and  are  deciduous.  The 
flowers  are  borne  in  upright,  terminal 
panicles,  6  to  10  inches  in  length,  during 
August  and  September,  and  are  white  in 
colour,  with  stamens  which  are  much 
longer  than  the  corolla,  and  have  a 
thread-like  appearance.  The  plant  in¬ 
creases  in  size  by  means  of  shoots,  which 
spread  out  from  the  root  stock,  the  base 
of  a  large  specimen  being  a  perfect 
thicket  of  shoots.  This  spreading  habit 
forms  a  good  method  of  propagation,  for 
by  detaching  branches  with  a  few  roots, 
a  stock  of  plants  may  readily  be  obtained. 
Loamy  soil  of  a  light  character  suits  it 
well,  though  it  thrives  in  a  variety  of 
soils. 

W.  D. 


Seeds  for  Immediate  Sowing:. 

Throughout  the  gardening  Press  there 
is  a  general  note  urging  us  to  sow  seeds 
of  annuals  for  next  year.  I  am  going  to 
add  to  the  number  by  urging  readers  to 
sow  at  once  the  beautiful  Violas,  V.  cor- 
nuta  and  its  variety  V.  cornuta  Papilio. 
The  plants  so  raised  will  yield  millions  of 
blossoms  during  the  whole  of  next  season. 
When  trimming  plants  that  are  exhausted 
a  good  number  of  ripe  seed  pods  will  be 
found,  and  if  the  seed  is  sown  at  once  in 
a  sunny  spot  .many  strong  plants  will 
spring  up  that  will  nearly  all 'Stand  the 
winter.  A  good  plan  is  to  put  a  bottom¬ 
less  wooden  box  over  a  small  patch  and 
lay  a  sheet  of  glass  over  in  severe  weather, 
lifting  it  off  on  every  suitable  occasion. 

D.  V.  E. 


An  Excellent  Rose  foir  Forming  a  Large 
Bush. 

There  are  few  Roses  bearing  double 
blooms  that  will  equal  Conrad  F.  Meyer 
for  forming  a  large  bush.  This  Rose  is 
a  very  strong  grower,  making  a  dense 
bush  five  or  six  feet  high.  I  have  a  plant 
of  this  variety  planted  last  year  that  has 
sent  up  six  strong  stems  from  the  base, 
each  over  five  feet  in  length  ;  but  it  must 
not  be  pruned  much.  A  good  method  of 
growing  this  Rose  to  form  a  large  bush  is 
to  get  a  good  plant  with  three  or  four 
stems  and  just  shorten  the  tips  the  first 
year  and  each  succeeding  year  to  cut  out 
one  or  two  of  the  older  stems.  This  Rose 
has  pretty  foliage  of  a  tough,  leathery 
nature,  and  is  exceedingly  hardy  and  does 
not  get  nipped  by  spring  frosts.  It  is  a 
hybrid  of  Rosa  rugosa,  and  bears  lovely 
pale-pink  blooms. 

F.  W.  Bluett. 

Harringay. 


Hydrangeas  as  Lawn  Shrubs. 

Hydrangeas  planted  out  may  not  be 
altogether  scarce  plants  in  gardens,  but 
they  are  scarcer  than  they  should  be,  for 
few  flowering  shrubs  last  so  long  in  bloom 
or  are  so  effective  when  in  that  condition. 
They  may  not  be  suitable  for  exposed 
positions  in  the  northern  counties,  as  they 
cannot  be  said  to  be  quite  hardy,  but 
seeing  that  they  live  for  many  years  in 
sheltered  corners,  it  is  clear  they  are 
hardier  than  many  imagine.  Soil  that 
seems  to  suit  them  best  is  a  sandy  loam, 
and  moderately  deep,  well  drained.  They 
commence  to  flower  in  August  and  invari¬ 
ably  last  in  good  condition  for  three 
months.  The  old  flower  heads  should  be 
cut  off  as  soon  as  they  fade,  which  is  all 
the  attention  they  require.  To  have  speci¬ 
mens  of  Hydrangea  in  the  best  condition, 
give  them  a  fair  amount  of  moisture  at 
the  root  while  in  active  growth. 

J.  W.  J. 

Worcester. 


Fi-eesias  from  Seed. 

I  find  that  the  best  flowers  from  thes< 
beautiful  Cape  bulbs  are  obtained,  whei 
grown  from  seed,  in  the  following  manner 
The  first  week  in  March  get  some  48  sizt 
pots,  drain  them  well  and  fill  with  ligh 
sandy  soil.  Then  dibber  in,  about  1. 
seeds  to  the  pot,  water,  and  place  on  , 
shelf  at  the  warm  end  of  the  greenhouse 
Don’t  place  glass  over  the  seed  pot.  Grov 
them  on  till  the  last  week  in  July,  thei 
gradually  dry  off.  This  will  take  fron 
three  to  four  weeks.  When  the  leave 
have  died  down  they  will  come  awa^ 
readily  from  the  bulb.  They  can  then  b 
potted  up  again,  as  advised  for  theS' 
bulbs  in  the  “G.W.  ”  Grow  those  along 
side  bought  bulbs,  and  notice  the  differ 
ence. 

Thos.  Francis. 

Bromley  Cross,  Bolton. 


A  Strawberry  Barrel. 

Procure  an  old  forty-gallon  oil  cas 
sound  in  staves  and  hoops.  With  a  bra£ 
and  bit,  one  inch  or  more  in  diameter 
bore  several  holes  round  the  barrel  si 
inches  below  the  top.  Beneath  this  ro1 
make  another,  taking  care  to  place  th 
holes  alternately  with  those  in  the  to 
row.  In  this  manner  bore  as  many  hole 
as  the  barrel  can  conveniently  allow 
Place  the  cask  in  a  sunny  corner  and  fil 
it  with  earth  pressed  lightly  down.  I 
the  holes  carefully  set  vigorous  Straw 
berry  plants.  The  best  results  are  of 
tained  when  the  barrel  is  placed  in  sue 
a  position  that  it  can  be  turned  rounc 
thus  giving  all  sides  the  benefit  of  the  sui 
The  weight  of  the  cask  can  be  lessene 
by  placing  a  “core,”  or  three-sided  hollo 
brick  pillar  in  the  centre,  leaving  th 
hollow  free  from  earth. 

J.  L.  Love. 

Kirkcaldy,  N.B. 


Do  Rabbits  Eat  Mushrooms? 

My  experience  in  this  direction  indues 
me  to  answer  this  question  in  the  affirm; 
tive. 

In  the  grass  parks  of  a  large,  fine! 
wooded  and  nicely  sheltered  estate  in  th 
vicinity  Mushrooms  have  grown  in  coi 
siderable  quantities  for  many  years,  an 
anyone  wishing  to  obtain  a  few  of  the  ii 
digenous  fungi  just  took  the  liberty  of  ei 
tering  the  parks  and  gathering  them  as 
suited  themselves.  Having  been  asked  i 
get  a  few  for  a  party  the  other  day, 
betook  myself  to  the  grass  parks,  bi 
found  the  esteemed  esculents  very  scare 
indeed,  and  about  half  of  what  I  did  fin 
were  severely  gnawed  by  rabbits.  TI 
marks  of  their  teeth  were  distinctly  visibl 
on  the  remaining  portions,  which  wei 
all  scrapped  out  of  the  ground  and  lej 
lying  in  the  fields.  So,  then,  the  search 
may  reasonably  be  attributed  to  Bunnk 

J.  C.  Peebles. 

St.  Fort,  Fife. 
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Violas. 


An  Article  Describing  the 
Culture  of  these  Charming 
Flowers  in  the  Garden  and 


for  Exhibition,  and  Naming  Some  Good  Varieties  to  Grow, 


)f  all  the  many  plants  that  are  suit- 
ae  for  an  amateur’s  garden,  there  are 
me  better  than  Violas.  Spring,  sum- 
nr,  and  autumn  they  make  a  show  if 
tly  are  only  treated  as  they  should  be. 
H  bedding  purposes  there  are  no  other 
pnts  that  give  the  same  quantity  of 
boms,  for  so  little  cost  and  trouble,  and 
tf.se  who  are  not  at  all  particular  about 
h  ing  named  varieties,  can  obtain  a 
g  at  variety  of  colours,  and  also  a  good 
css  of  plants,  from  a  packet  of  seed 
0  ained  from  a  nurseryman  who  makes 
Vlas  a  speciality.  The  best  time  to 
s  •  the  seed  is  as  soon  as  it  is  ripe,  and 
t  n  nice  jdants  can  be  obtained  ready 
f,  planting  out  in  the  autumn,  but  the 
s  d  may  also  be  sown  about  the  middle 
r; March;  if  sown  when  ripe,  it  is  best  to 
p  the  pans  of  seed  to  germinate  under 
a  hady  wall,  but  if  sown  in  March,  the 
■■  d  frame  is  the  best  place.  The  soil 
t  t  suits  the  seed  sowing  best  is  a  mix- 
t  s  of  sandy  loam  one  part,  leaf  mould 
o:  part,  and  silver  sand  one  part ;  and  if 
s  te  small  pieces  of  sandstone  are  used 
a  angst  the  drainage  there  will  be  no 
fir  of  the  soil  becoming  sour. 

,s  soon  as  the  seedlings  are  large 
e  ugh  to  handle,  prick  them  out  in  a 
b  [  of  good  soil  (either  in  a  frame  or 
i::he  opfen,  according  to  the  time  of  the 
y  r)  about  two  or  three  inches  apart  each 
vir  to  strengthen,  and  when  the  plants 
a  of  a  good  size  plant  them  out  in  their 
p  manent  quarters. 

'he  soil  that  suits  Violas  is  one  that 
b  ich  and  light,  but  with  a  little  trouble 
i  v  can  be  made  to  succeed  well  in  all 
g  dens.  The  ground  should  be  well 
t  iched,  and  if  it  is  of  a  heavy  nature, 
pnty  of  stable  manure  and  road  scrap- 

i  s. should  be  well  worked  in,  but  on 
t  other  hand  if  the  soil  is  of  a  light 
r  ure,  with  a  gravel  sub-soil,  use  plenty 
0;  cow  or  pig  manure  if  possible  at 
t  rching  time. 

ly  garden  has  ideal  soil  for  Viola 
g  wing",  it  is  a  deep  sandy  loam,  and  if 
if 5  well  worked  and  some  strong  man- 
11  worked  in  a  few  weeks  before  plant- 
r ,  the  plants  are  a  mass  of  bloom 
r'rlv  all  the  year,  and  require  very  little 
a  -ntion.  At  the  time  the  seedlings  are 

ii  flower,  select  all  those  plants  that  are 
th  keeping,  and  pull  the  wastrels  up 

a  once,  so  that  the  stock  may  be  good 
f  next  year.  For  bedding,  select  those 
pnts  that  are  free  blooming,  are  of  a 
g  d  habit,  and  not  those  with  long 
s  iggling  shoots,  but  the  habit  is  not  of 
?  much  importance  in  plants  that  are 
g  wn  for  exhibition  blooms.  Cuttings 
y  1  root  at  any  time  from  April  untT 
ober,  and  should  be  taken  at  intervals 
ing  that  time,  according  to  the  time 
t  plants  are  wanted;  the  cuttings  will 
ily  root  in  the  open  if  they  are  planted 
1  1  shady  border  in  sandy  soil.  If  the 
nts  are  wanted  for  blooming  in  the 
ingtime,  I  should  advise  the  grower  to 
the  cuttings  in  about  April  or  May 
mt  four  inches  apart*  and  if  the  plants 
-e  the  leading  growths  pinched  back 
?w  times,  they'  will  make  nice  t(  stockv” 
ff,  ready  for  planting  out  in  the 
umn,  in  well  cultivated  beds  or  bor¬ 


ders,  and  they  will  well  repay  for  the 
little  extra  trouble,  for  plants  that  are 
raised  from  cuttings  are  better  bloomers 
than  those  that  have  been  divided,  and 
besides  this,  it  is  the  only  way  to  keep 
the  plants  true  to  name,  for  many  Violas 
are  apt  to  “  run  out”  if  cuttings  are  not 
taken  each  year.  Those  who  have  no 
frames  would  do  well  to  have  all  their 
cuttings  in  by  the  end  of  July  or  the  first 
week  in  August,  for  many  hundreds  of 
cuttings  are  killed  each  year  because 
they  are  not  well  rooted  before  they  have 
to  endure  the  hard  weather.  Cuttings 
can  also.be  rooted  in  the  cold  frames  in 
September  and  October  ready'  for  plant¬ 
ing  out  about  March  or  April  for  summer 
blooming.  The  cuttings  should  be  taken 
fiom  the  new  growths,  and  should  be 
about  three  inches  long ;  cut  just  below 
a  joint  and  remove  the  last  pair  of  leaves, 
and  insert  them  about  an  inch  deep.  All 
cuttings  root  much  quicker  if  a  little 
sand  is  put  at  the  bottom  of  each  hole 
that  is  made  to  receive  the  cutting,  and 
the  most  simple  way  to  do  this  is  to  cover 
the  surface  of  the  soil  with  dry  sand,  and 
then  as  each  hole  is  made  a  certain  por¬ 
tion  of  the  sand  falls  into  it,  and  the  base 
of  the  cutting  roots  upon  it.  The  soil 
should  be  kept  moist  until  the  cuttings 
are  rooted,  but  during  the  winter  keep  the 
plants  rather  dry  and  give  those  in'  the 
frames  all  the  air  possible,  and  keep  all 
decaying  matter  picked  off. 

If  the  beds  and  borders  were  well  man¬ 
ured  and  dug  before  planting,  all  that 
will  be  necessary  during  the  summer  will 
be  tp  keep  the  soil  stirred  round  the 
plants  and  to  remove  all  dea.d  blooms, 
and  also  occasionally  cut  out  some  of 
the  old  growths,  to  encourage  new  flower¬ 
ing  shoots.  Water  well  during  dry'  sea¬ 
sons,  and  it  is  a  good  plan  in  dry  seasons 
for  those  who  have  to  do  with  very  dry' 
soils  to  mulch  the  beds  with  a  little  de¬ 
cayed  horse  droppings,  as  this  prevents 
the  moisture  evaporating  too  rapidly',  and 
when  there  is  rain  provides  the  plant  with 
a  little  liquid  manure.  It  is  a  good  thing 
to  plant  a  few  spare  plants  in  some  part 
of  the  garden  so  that  they  be  cut  down 
to  prdvide  cuttings  without  spoiling  the 
.  display  in  the  beds. 

Those  who  intend  to  exhibit  should 
keep  the  blooms  picked  off  t^e  plants 
until  about  three  weeks  before  the  show, 
and  give  the  plants  liquid  manure  about 
twice  a  week,  and  then  by  the  show  day 
there  will  be  plenty  of  good  blooms  to 
pick  from. 

I  will  give  the  names  of  a  few  good 
varieties  for  bedding  and  for  exhibition, 
but  any'  good  catalogue  will  give  the 
names  and  descriptions  of  almost  an  end¬ 
less  list  of  varieties: — Maggie  Mott, 
Lark,  Mrs.  Chichester,  Mary  Robertson, 
and  Bethea  are  good  for  exhibition  or  for 
bedding ;  Maggie  Currie,  Sunshine,  Goal 
Keeper,  Peace,  Cream  Perfection  are  all 
exhibition  varieties.  The  following  are 
excellent  varieties  for  bedding,  but  are 
not  large  enough  blooms  for  exhibi¬ 
tion  : — Councillor  Watters,  Accushla, 
Seagull,  John  Quarton,  Marian  Watters, 
etc. 


London  Dahlia 

.  .  Union. 

Exhibition  at  Regent’s  Park. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  London 
■Dahlia  Union  was  held  at  the  Gardens  of 
the  Royal  Botanic  Society,  Regent  s  Park, 
on  September  12th  and  13th.  The  day 
was  exceptionally  fine  and  warm.  1  he 
exhibits  were  located  in  the  conservatory 
and  corridor.  In  the  classes  provided 
there  was  keen  competition  by  all  the 
leading  growers  of  the  various  types. 
Fine  stands  were  also  exhibited  by’  ama¬ 
teurs.  Large  collections  of  Dahlias. 
Gladioli,  Roses,  and  border  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums.  not  for  competition,  were  also 
staged,  making  altogether  a  fine  autumn 
exhibition. 

Prizes  for  a  decoration  of  cut  Dahlias 
for  dinner  table  were  offered  by'  Hobbies, 
Ltd.,  and  the  leading  award  was  secured 
by  Mr.  M.  V.  Seale,  London  Road, 
Sevenoaks.  The  flowers  consisted  of 
small  blooms  of  Cactus  Dahlias  set  up 
with  grasses  and  berried  shrubs.  Mrs.  H. 
L.  Sell,  Cromwell  Road,  Luton,  was 
second  with  single  Dahlias  in  the  stands. 
Mr.  F.  G.  Oliver,  97,  Tollington  Park, 
N.,  was  third,  and  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and 
Sons,  Crawley,  Sussex,  came  in  fourth. 
The  first-prize  table  was  light  and  ele¬ 
gant. 

Mr.  John  Walker,  Thame,  Oxon,  had 
the  best  three  vases  of  Cactus  Dahlias 
set  up  with  foliage  of  shrubs  and  berries. 
Messrs.  J.  Burrell  and  Co.  were  Second. 

Mr.  M.  V.  Seale  was  first  for  six  bunches 
of  pompon  Cactus  Dahlias.  Messrs.  J. 
Cheal  and  Sons  were  a  good  second,  and 
Air.  J.  Walker  came  in  third.  These 
small  flowers  are  very  handsome  and  ele¬ 
gant  for  cut-flower  purposes. 

Mr.  J.  Walker  took  the  lead  for  24 
show  Dahlias,  followed  by  Mr.  Charles 
Turner,  Slough;  Messrs.  Keynes,  Wil¬ 
liams  and  Co.,  Salisbury,  and  Mr.  S. 
Mortimer,  Rowledge,  Farnham,  in  this 
order. 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons  came  to  the 
front  for  12  show  Dahlias.  Mr.  J.  R. 
Tranter,  Henley-on-Thames,  was  second, 
and  other  winners  followed. 

The  Cactus  Dahlias,  as  usual,  were  a 
feature  of  the  show.  The  lead  for  12 
bunches  was  taken  by'  Messrs.  J.  Stred- 
wick  and  Son,  Silverhill  Park,  St. 
Leonards-on-Sea.  First-class  Certificates 
went  to  C.  E.  Wilkins  and  Rev.  A.  Bridge. 
Mr.  H.  Shoesmith,  Westfield,  Woking, 
was  a  good  second ;  Mr.  J.  Walker  was 
third,  and  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  and  Co. 
came  in  fourth.  There  were  six  exhibits. 

b  or  24  Cactus  Dahlia  blooms  on 
boards  the  lead  was  taken  by  Mr.  James 
Stredwick,  followed  by'  Messrs.  J.  Burrell 
and  Co.,  Keynes,  Williams  and  Co.,  and 
J.  Walker,  in  this  order.  Mr.  S.  Mor¬ 
timer  had  the  best  12.  The  blooms  on 
boards  were  larger  than  those  in  bunches. 

Mr.  C.  Turner  had  the  best  pompons, 
owing  to  their  small  size,  neatness  and 
freshness. 


SCRIPTOR. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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Bdifopial. 


T^ook  ot  Sas&ws,” 

Apart  from  the  books  which  deal  with 
culture,  other  books  are  being  written 
descriptive  of  gardens,  either  of  the  past 
or  the  present.  In  the  above  book,  the 
author,  M.  R.  Gloag,  gives  attention  to  a 
few  specially  selected  gardens  illustrative 
chiefly  of  the  past,  though  the  modern 
garden  is  not  overlooked.  The  book 
runs  to  340  pages,  including  a  good  index, 
and  gives  information  of  a  varied  char¬ 
acter.  Those  who  have  leisure  will  take 
keen  interest  in  the  history  of  gardens 
in  the  past  and  their  makers,  as  well  a^ 
those  which  are  specially  dealt  with 
under  name.  The  first  chapter  deals 
with  gardens  generally,  in  which  will  be 
found  mention  of  a  great  number  of 
owners  of  gardens,  as  well  as  those  who 
were  landscape  gardeners,  and  variously 
styled  creators  or  destroyers,  according 
to  the  idea  or  fancy  of  the  critic. 

The  writer  gives  some  account  of  Pope, 
Walpole,  Kent,  and  Lancelot  Brown, 
better  known  as  “  Capability  ”  Brown, 
from  his  favourite  method  of  remarking 
that  there  were  capabilities  in  certain 
ground  for  the  making  of  a  garden. 
Here,  also,  is  a  fine  criticism  of  Brown 
by  Chatham.  Brown  constructed  an 
artificial  river  in  a  narrow  valley  at 
Blenheim,  and  on  surveying  his  work  he 
was  said  to  be  heard  murmuring, 
“  Thames,  Thames,  thou  wilt  never  for¬ 
give  me.”  Brown’s  critics  were  also  hard 
upon  him  in  other  ways,  for  they  con¬ 
sidered  him  both  without  genius  and  illite¬ 
rate,  and  his  chief  capability  was  destruc¬ 
tion.  It  is  said  that  he  only  created  two 
gardens,  and  altered  or  destroyed  the 
others,  so  as  to  leave  his  own  thumb- 
marks  on  them,  so  to  speak. 

Kent  was  another  well-known  land¬ 
scape  gardener,  who  sometimes  planted 


dead  trees  in  order  to  give  the  place  a 
natural  appearance,  as  well  as  to  indicate 
antiquity.  We  have  known  owners  of 
gardens  who  were  somewhat  like-minded 
from  another  point  of  view.  When 
people  and  trees  grow  old  together  and 
the  trees  get  blown  down,  the  owner 
naturally  thinks  it  an  irreparable  loss, 
and  one  owner  not  only  beheaded  many 
trees  in  order  to  get  them  upright  again, 
but  is  said  to  have  nailed  on  the  bark 
and  wondered  why  they  did  not  grow. 

Amongst  the  old  gardens  which  still 
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exist  in  a  flourishing  condition  are 
Abbotsbury,  Albury,  Ampthill,  Ashridge, 
Beckett,  Brownsea  Island,  Ham  House, 
Holland  House,  with  its  old  Dutch  gar¬ 
den  practically  in  the  centre  of  London, 
and  Wrest  Park,  Bedfordshire.  The 
book  13  well  printed  on  thick  paper,  and  is 
obtainable  from  Messrs.  Methuen  and 
Co.,  36,  Essex  Street,  London,  for 
10s.  6d.  Miss  Katherine  Montague 
Wyatt  made  the  paintings  illustrating 
the  various  houses  and  gardens  passed 
under  review. 


THE 

YELLOW 

Sweet 

Sultan. 

(Centaurea  sauveolens  flava). 

Those  who  take  a  delight  in  sweet 
scented  flowers  for  cutting  should  sow 
some  or  all  of  the  colours  of  Sweet  Sul- 
tam  The  ordinary  form  is  rosy  purple, 
but  there  are  also  pure  white  and  bright 
yellow  varieties,  such  as  that  under  no¬ 
tice.  Being  hardy,  all  that  is  necessary 
is  to  sow  seeds  in  an  open  situation  about 
the  beginning  of  April.  The  plants 
may  be  thinned  out  to  9  in.  or  12  in. 


apart,  as  this  encourages  branching  anc 
a  longer  succession  of  flowers. 

The  plant  is  not  particular  as  to  soil 
provided  it  is  deeply  worked  and  wel 
drained.  If  it  is  of  a  substantial  char 
acter  the  plants  will  grow  all  the  mor< 
vigorously  and  last  longer  in  flower.  Ii 
sandy  soils  the  flowering  period  may  no 
be  long,  especially  in  dry  seasons.  Mud 
can  be  done,  however,  by  manuring  th< 
ground  when  it  is  dug  in  autumn  or  win 
ter.  Of  all  the  colours  of  this  plant 
yellow  is  the  most  admired,  though  al 
are  equally  strongly  scented  and  ven 
agreeable  when  mixed  with  other  flower 
in  vases  or  cut  with  its  own  foliage.  Thi 
flowers  from  which  the  illustration  wa. 
prepared  were  grown  in  a  London  subur 
ban  garden. 


Yellow  Sweet  Sultan 
(Centaurea  suaveolenS  flava). 
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;TRACHEY’S 

Aster. 


(Aster  Stracheyi). 

It  would  be  somewhat  of  a  misnomer 
0  describe  this  as  Strachey's  Michaelmas 
Daisy,  seeing  that  it  blooms  in  the  early 
iart  of  summer,  some  months  prior  to 
.Iichaelmas.  Nevertheless,  it  belongs  to 
he  same  great  group  of  perennial  Asters 
,r  Starworts  which  flower  chiefly  in 
mtumn,  especially  those  that  are  native 
if  Europe  and  North  America,  from 
chence  the  largest  number  of  them  come, 
["here  are,  however,  several  species  of 
Iwarf  growth  which  flower  when  summer 
5  young,  that  is,  in  May  and  June.  The 
Blue  Mountain  Daisy  (Aster  alpinus)  is 
i  native  of  Europe  and  Northern  Asia, 
)Ut  it  has  several  companions  which  come 
:rom  the  Himalayas,  and  being  very 
Iwarf  in  habit,  are  more  like  Daisies  pro- 
rer. 

Reference  to  the  accompanying  illus- 
:ration  will  show  a  plant  that  is  singu- 
arly  like  a  Daisy  in  habit,  height,  struc- 
:ure,  and  leaves.  The  latter  are  spathu- 
late,  with  a  long  stalk,  and  fall  not  very 
much  short  of  the  flower  heads  them¬ 
selves,  which  are  produced  singly  on 
stems  only  2  in.  to  3  in.  high.  The 
rays  of  the  starry  flower  heads  are  lilac- 
purple,  and  about  1  in.  across.  It  will 
at  once  be  seen  that  this  species  would 
be  lost  on  an  ordinary  border  mixed  with 
Michaelmas  Daisies  or  herbaceous  plants 
generally.  A  better  plan  would  be  to 
grow  it  on  the  rockery,  and  a  surer  plan 
to  be  successful  with  it  would  be-  to  pot 
it  in  fairly  good  loam  with  a  third  part 
of  leaf  mould  and  sand  and  to  grow  it  in 
a  cold  frame. 

In  its  native  habitat  it  would  grow 
high  up  on  the  mountains,  but  there  it 
would  be  kept  resting  by  the  low  tem¬ 
perature  in  winter,  whereas  our  mild  and 
wet  winters  often  induce  these  Himalayan 
plants  to  start  into  growth  before  the 
severe  weather  is  gone,  and  they  often  get 
hurt  by  that  means.  It  is  a  handsome 
and  cheerful  plant,  however,  and  well 
worthv  of  a  cold  frame  from  which  it 
could’  be  transferred  to  the  greenhouse 
or  conservator)'  when  in  bloom.  The 
photograph  was  taken  in  the  alpine  house 
at  Kew  at  the  end  of  May. 

- - 

“Plant  trees,  Tammas,  for  they’ll  be 
growin’  while  ye’ll  be  sleepin’,”  was  the 
excellent  advice  of  an  old  Scotch  laird  to 
his  son. 

Migrating  in  Search  of  Gardens. 

A  daily  contemporary  says  city  workers 
are  hankering  more  and  more  after  gar¬ 
dens,  and  in  order  to  possess  one  taking 
up  their  residence  in  the  outer  suburbs  in 
larger  numbers  every  year.  Business 
men  are  tired  of  flat  life  and  are  keen 
on  securing  a  piece  of  ground  to  cultivate 
as  a  garden.  “You  would  be  surprised,” 
said  a  seed  seller,  “  at  the  increase  in 
trade  which  we  have  experienced  in  the 
last  two  years.  People  come  into  my 
shop  and  ask  all  sorts  of  questions  about 
the  best  way  to  lay  out  a  garden,  and  buy 
seeds  which  would  overstock  an  acre  field. 
The  craze  for  Sweet  Peas,  Marigolds. 
Roses,  and  the  like  is  a^'  "hing.  ” 
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AMONG  THE  . 


-  ROSES  - 


IN  SEPTEMBER. 


In  autumn  ere  the  waters  freeze, 

The  swallows  fly  across  the  seas. 

Christina  Rossetti. 

Unless  the  duties  of  preceding  months 
have  been  neglected  this,  is  not  a  particu¬ 
larly  busy  month  in  the  Rose  garden. 
There  is,  however,  much  that  the  ardent 
rosarian  may  find  to  do,  for  one  can 
generally  make  work  if  one  is  really  en¬ 
thusiastic.  At  present  I  am  most  con¬ 
cerned  in  noting  the  behaviour  of  my 
new  varieties.  It  often  happens  that  a 
varietv  that  is  good  in  July  may  prove 
worthless  as  an  autumnal,  and  this  is 
why  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
watch  closely  the  behaviour  of  those  sorts 
that  impressed  us  favourably  earlier  in 
the  season.  Sometimes  a  really  good 
Rose  gets  entirely  overlooked  for  several 
years  until  someone  suddenly  discovers 
its  merits  and  makes  them  known. 

A  few  years  ago  I  chanced  upon  a  copy 
of  the  “  Rosen-Zeitung”  in  which  a  writer 
eulogised  a  Hybrid  Tea  Rose  named  La 
Favorite.  My  curiosity  was  awakened, 
and  I  sent  abroad  for  'three  plants,  all 
of  which  have  done  well.  The  variety 
is  a  free  grower,  with  purplish-green 
wood  covered  with  a  plum-like  bloom, 
while  the  foliage  is  a  light  purplish- 
■  green.  The  flowers  are  freely  produced, 
generally  in  trusses  of  three,  and  in  re¬ 
spect  of  colouring  rather  resemble  those 
of  the  well-known  Tea  Gilbert  Nabon- 


nand.  The  buds  are  pointed,  creamy 
white,  changing  to  silvery  white,  centre 
palest  lake-pink.  The  expanded  flowers 
are  very  full  ;  their  beauty  is  enhanced 
by  the  fact  that  every  petal  reflexes,  and 
is  edged  with  rose-pink  tinged  with 
palest  carmine.  The  flowers  are  held 
well  up  on  good  upright  stalks  and  are 
moderately  scented.  This  variety  was 
distributed  by  Vve.  Schwartz,  of  Lyons, 
in  iSqg,  and  is  a  seedling  between  Caro¬ 
line  Testout  and  the  Tea-scented  Rose 
Reine  Emma  des  Pays-Bas.  It  must 
not  be  confounded  with  an  old  H.P. 
sent  out  by  Guillot  in  1872. 

Among  Tea  Roses  the  new  Nellie 
Johnstone  has  been  very  beautiful 
despite  the  fact  that  it  has  been  a  very 
bad  season  for  Teas.  This  is  a  seedling 
from  the  lovely  Mine.  Berkeley  (always 
reliable  with  "  me,  and  excellent  this 
season)  and  Catherine  Mermet.  From 
the  former  it  gains  its  sturdy,  robust 
growth,  grand  foliage,  fine  bold-petalled 
flowers,  delicious  fragrance  and  autumnal 
floriferousness. 

A  German  Rose  named  Lina  Schmidt- 
Michel  has  also  been  very  beautiful. 
The  flowers  are  almost  single,  very  large, 
rich  pink  with  a  bunch  of  golden  sta¬ 
mens.  and  produced  in  clusters.  It  is  a 
Hybrid  Tea  and  very  vigorous.  Among 
ramblers,  Tausendschon  has  proved  a 
splendid  introduction.  It  was  raised  by 
Mr.  J.  C.  Schmidt,  of  Erfurt,  who  gave 
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us  Leuchtstern.  The  flowers  are  very 
large  for  its  class,  and  of  quite  a  distinct 
pink  colour.  This  is  unquestionably  a 
striking  advance.  I  have  budded  several 
standards  with  it,  as  in  this  way  it  will, 
I  think,  be  a  great  success.  J.  B.  Clark 
has  again  been  disappointing,  and  I  now 
consider  it  scarcely  worth  growing.  A 
maiden  standard  has  given  me  one  excep¬ 
tionally  fine  bloom,  and  that  is  all  1 
can  say  about  it.  My  dwarfs  of  this 
variety  have  developed  into  climbers 
eight  feet  or  more  high  !  Hugh  Dick¬ 
son  at  present  remains  the  best  crimson 
Hybrid  Tea,  and  I  am  also  favourably 
impressed  with  Messrs.  Dickson’s  Lady 
Rossmore.  For  Tea  Roses,  as  I  have  al¬ 
ready  pointed  out,  the  past -season  has  not 
been  at  all  favourable.  Mdlle.  Jeanne 
Phillipe  has  proved  quite  the  best  of  the 
orange  yellow  sorts,  and  it  has  the  most 
lovely  foliage  imaginable.  Though  not 
a  new  variety,  General  Gallieni  should 
be  given  a  trial,  if  only  for  its  strange 
rich  colouring. 

Mildew  is  dreadfully  prevalent  this  sea¬ 
son,  but  this  is  not  surprising.  Still,  it 
should  be  kept  in  check  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  save  trouble  next  year.  Keep 
the  hoe  at  work  and  the  old  blossoms 
cut  from  the  plants,  and  then,  if  the 
weather  be  favourable,  there  will  doubt¬ 
less  be  many  good  blooms  on  the  plants 
before  the  frosts  come. 

A.  R.  Goodwin. 

Worcestershire. 
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Fuchsia  Coralie. 

The  habit  of  this  plant  is  similar  to 
that  of  F.  triphylla,  and  the  flowers  are 
of  a  soft  salmon,  and  produced  in  droop¬ 
ing  clusters.  Award  of  Merit  by  the 
R.H.S.  on  3rd  inst.  when  shown  by  Mr. 
H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewis¬ 
ham. 

Victoria  Medal  of  Honour. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Council,  the 
three  vacancies  in  the  Victoria  Medal  of 
Honour  list  were  filled  by  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Sir  John  T.  Dillwyn-Llewellyn, 
Bart.,  J.P.,  D.L.,  F.L.S.  ;  Mr.  Henry 
Ballantine,  Orchid  grower  to  Baron  Sir 
Henry  Schroder,  Bart.  ;  Mr.  George 
Dickson,  Royal  Irish  Nurseries,  New- 
townards,  Co.  Down. 

Provisioning  the  World’s  Largest  Steamship. 

1  he  great  liner,  Lusitania,  which  re¬ 
cently  made  her  maiden  trip  from  Liver¬ 
pool  to  New  \ork,  took  a  vast  amount  of 
provisions  for  the  passengers  and  crew. 
The  articles  included  the  following  :  20 

tons  Potatos,  400  Cauliflowers,  500  Cab¬ 
bages,  200  lb.  Tomatos,  1,000  lb.  Pears, 
700  lb.  Grapes,  2,000  lb.  Plums,  200  lb. 
Peaches,  and  500  doz.  Bananas. 

Dahlia  C.  E.  Wilkins. 

The  above  Cactus  Dahlia  is  of  exhibi¬ 
tion  size,  with  long,  slender,  incurved 
florets  of  a  beautiful  salmon-pink  over- 
lying  yellow.  The  latter  colour  is  seen 
only  in  the  centre  previous  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  salmon  shade.  First-class 
Certificate  by  the  National  Dahlia  So¬ 
ciety  on  5th  September,  when  shown  by 
Messrs.  James  Stredwick  and  Son,  St. 
Leonards-on-Sea.  A  bunch  of  this  variety 
also  ^took  the  Silver  Medal  offered  by 
Mr.  Edward  Mawley  for  the  best  bunch 
of  Cactus  Dahlias  in  Classes  six  and 
seven. 


Border  Carnations. 

New  plantations  should  be  made  as 
early  in  October  as  possible,  and  with 
this  object  in  view  pots  and  compost 
should  be  got  in  readiness  for  the  require¬ 
ments.  Whqre  the  plantations  are  made 
in  the  open  ground,  only  a  few  plants 
of  each  stored  will  be  necessary  to  make 
good  any  blanks  that  may  occur  in  the 
beds  during  the  course  of  the  winter. 
Where  the  soil  is  heavy,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  smoky  towns,  it  is 
better  to  winter  the  plants  in  cold  frames. 
The  layers  will  have  to  be  potted  in  3  in. 
pots  as  an  average  size,  but  some  of  the 
smaller  ones  may  be  placed  in  2\  in.  pots, 
and  the  very  largest  in  3!  in.  pots.  Any 
light  compost  may  be  employed  for  this 
purpose. 

Keep  an  eye  on  the  layers  for  the 
presence  of  maggot,  which  in  some 
seasons  and  in  some  gardens  do 
great  damage  to  the  layers  during 
the  process  of  rooting.  A  valu¬ 
able  layer  may  often  be  saved  by  cutting 
off  the  top,  if  the  presence  of  the  maggot 
is  detected.  Where  the  maggot  is  known 
to  be  troublesome  a  good  plan  would  be  to 
syringe  the  layers  at  intervals  of  ten  days 
with  strong  smelling  tobacco  water,  or 
even  dilute  paraffin  emulsion. 

Show  Carnations  and  Picotees. 

Growers  for  exhibition  like  to  get  the 
layers  potted  by  the  end  of  the  month. 
Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season,  some 
of  the  varieties  may  not  be  well  rooted. 
In  such  cases  esjreciallv  over-potting 
should  be  avoided.  Before  severing  the 
layers,  it  would  be  as  well  to  examine 
them  to  ascertain  what  progress  the  roots 
have  made.  It  may  be  advisable  in 
this  season  to  delay  potting  until  the 
roots  are  fairly  well  advanced.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the 
plants  winter  best  if  the  roots  are  fairly 
well  round  the  sides  of  the  pots  before 
the  advance  of  winter. 

Get  out  a  list  of  all  the  varieties  in 
stock,  and  the  number  of  each  to  be 
potted.  Pots  and  compost  should  also 
be  prepared  in  advance  to  avoid  delay. 
This  also  is  the  best  time  to  order  new 
varieties  from  the  nurserymen  of  those  new 
and  desirable  varieties-  which  may  have 
been  noted  during  the  flowering  season. 
1>ee  Carnations. 

The  early  varieties  will  now  be  advan¬ 
cing  to  the  flowering  stage,  and  all  such 
plants  should  be  taken  indoors  and 
fumigated  to  eradicate  such  insect  pests  as 
green  fly,  thrips,  and  red  spider,  though 
with  the  dripping  summer  and  cold 
nights,  they  should  not  be  badly  infested 
in  this  respect..  All  plants  of  this  class, 
late  or  early,  should  be  housed  by  the 
end  of  the  month.  In  the  meantime, 
the  house  should  be  prepared  to  receive 
them  by  having  it  cleared  of  plants  and 
washed  dow-n  with  paraffin  and  water,  So 
as  to  destroy  all  vermin  which  may  be 


lurking  about  the  walls  or  woodwork. 
Bear  in  mind  that  light  is  the  main  es¬ 
sential,  especially  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  At  the  same  time  the  plants 
should  be  staged  without  any  intermixing 
of  other  plants. 

Malmaison  Carnations. 

Plants  that  were  layered  early  will  now 
lie  ready  for  severing  from  the  parent 
plants  and  potted  up.  Strong  layers  may 
require  35  in.  pots,  but  over-potting 
should  be  avoided  until  the  roots  are 
well  established  in  fresh  soil.  If  plants 
have  been  stood  in  the  open  during  the 
summer  they  must  now  be  housed  under 
the  most  favourable  conditions  as  to  light 
and  air. 

Marguerite  Carnations. 

If  the  fine  weather  continues,  the  out¬ 
door  display  of  this  class  of  plants  may 
last  for  some  weeks  longer,  but  when 
we  get  anything  like  continuous  wet 
weather  the  flowers  soon  get  disfigured 
and  worthless  by  damping.  Plants  in 
pots  intended  for  flowering  during 
November  and  later  should  be  hqused 
before  the  end  of  the  month  to  protect 
them  against  wind  and  rain.  They  need 
not  necessarily  be  put  in  the  flowering 
house,  as  cold  frames  will  suffice  for 
shelter  until  the  space  is  ready  to  receive 
them.  Keep  them  neatly  staked.  A 
temperature  of  48  deg.  to  50  deg.  will 
be  sufficient  when  they  are  advancing  to 
the  flowering  stage. 

American  Carnations. 

The  earlier  batches  of  this  class  of 
plants  will  have  been  housed  by  this 
time,  especially  those  intended  for  early 
blooming.  Some  growers  prefer  to  keep 
their  plants  under  glass  either  in  pots 
or  planted  out  on  benches,  but  in  those 
establishments  where  only  a  few  plants 
are  grown  there  is  a  tendency  to  mix 
them  with  other  plants.  This  plan, 
however,  is  undesirable,  as  Carnations 
are  very  exacting  in  the  matter  of  light 
and  air,  and  if  placed  under  the  influence 
or  shade  of  broad-leaved  plants  they  soon 
suffer  by  getting  drawn.  In  any  case 
plants  that  are  newly  taken  in  should  be 
fumigated  or  vaporised  to  destroy  insect 
pests.  It  is  undesirable  to  stop  any 
variety  after  this  as  it  has  a  tendency 
to  encourage  short  flower  stems  in  some 
varieties  more  so  than  in  others.  A  suc¬ 
cession  can  always  be  kept  up  by  having 
early  and  late  varieties,  and  by  propa¬ 
gating  plants  at  different  times. 

J.D.F.W. 
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Lady  Gardener  who  Wears  Trousers. 

In  a  Norfolk  village  there  lives  a  lady 
gardener  who  for  over  a  year  has 
adopted  male  attire.  The  garden  she 
manages  extends  over  many  acres,  and 
she  has  several  male  assistants.  She 
found  that  skirts  hampered  her  move¬ 
ments  when  gardening,  and  so  took  to 
wearing  “breeks.” 
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The  Flower  Garden. 

I  really  think  I  was  born  to  reside  in  a 
aot  country,  for  the  chilly  weather  has 
Iriven  me  to  take  up  winter  woollens,  and 
1  am  seriously  thinking  of  bringing  forth 
ny  winter  sweater  also.  As  coals  are  so 
expensive  I  am  trying  to  pen  these  notes 
.vithout  calling  for  a  fire,  but  only  by  wrap- 
>ing  a  rug  around  my  legs  and  warming 
ny  fingers  over  the  candle  that  illuminates 
ny  den  can  I  make  myself  at  all  comfort- 
ible.  Possibly  roasting  indoor  work  has 
eft  me  very  sensitive,  or  it  may  be  that  old 
ige  is  -  creeping  over  me.  I  have  always 
mderstood  that  the  good  die  young.  At 
iny  rate,  my  hair  is  falling  out  fast,  and 
rot  being  blessed,  or  should  I  say  bur- 
iened,  with  a  better  half,  my  scanty  locks 
annot  be  attributed  to  any  such  attention  as 
renedicts  are  subjected  to.  I  can  see  wrin- 
des  appearing  fast,  which  only  serve  to 
accentuate  the  mournfulness  of  my  once 
happy  features.  The  year  1907  indeed  has 
1  lot  to  answer  for.  Bitterly  cold  nights 
ire  quite  the  rule  now  and  I  recently  read 
rf  snow  in  Scotland. 


doubtedly  selections  from  Navy  Blue.  Be¬ 
sides  appearing  with  Messrs.  House  and 
Gibson  it  also  sported  with  Mr.  Thos.  Jones, 
of  Ruabon,  and  Morse  and  Co.,  of  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Mr.  Jones  has  for  several  seasons 
shown  this  deep  blue  as  Navy  Blue  under 
the  impression  that  it  was  the  .real  Navy- 
Blue  as  raised  by  Mr.  Waldo  Rhonert.  Mr. 
Burpee,  however,  told  me  he  had  never  seen 
Navy  Blue  so  deep  in  colour. 
Chrysanthemums. 

But  we  will  leave  Sweet  Peas  and  deal 
with  other  things.  Chrysanthemums  are 
now  in  full  swing  and  I  visited  a  nursery 
where  these  are  grown  largely.  Several 
sorts  struck  me  as  being  very  useful  both 
for  garden  decoration  or  lifting  for  pot 
work.  Harrie,  Polly,  Ada  and  Nellie  weTe 
all  good  owing  to  their  dwarf,  stocky 
growth,  and  Nina  Blick,  Hilda  Blick, 
Crimson  Pride  and  Market  White  were  also 
fine.  It  is  an  extremely  simple  matter  to 
lift  Chrysanthemums.  The  plants  should 
have  a  thorough  soaking  before  being  lifted. 
The  plants  can  be  potted  and  taken  indoors 
or  planted  in  another  part  of  the  garden  to 
replace  flowers  that  have  finished  blooming. 


Sweet  Peas. 


Roses. 


Sweet  Peas  are  practically  done  for,  and 
while  many  report  an  excellent  season,  I 
an  only  think  of  my  own  as  being  a  partial 
failure.  I  am  wondering  whether  any 
reader  can  record  having  seen  a  bigger 
Sweet  Pea  stem  than  one  I  am  treasuring. 
It  was  given  me  by  a  grower  who  is  likely 
to  upset  all  the  present-day  champions.  It 
is  24  inches  in  length  and  seven-eighths  of 
an  inch  in  circumference,  being  perfectly 
normal  and  in  no  way  fasciated.  It  carried 
four  flowers  and  came  from  a  new  seedling. 
Personally,  I  never  saw  its  like,  and  I 
have  been  about  a  bit.  I  might  add  that 
the  stems  of  this  grower’s  Sweet  Peas  were 
all  of  extraordinary  size  and  the  flowers 
equally  so,  and  when  showing  he  literally 
ran  away  from  other  competitors.  Sore- 
thing  very  wonderful  will  be.  neede^.  next 
year  if  the  grower  in  question  is  to  be  pre¬ 
vented  from  seizing  every  cup  and  trophy 
offered.  I  have  just  received  letters  and 
reports  from  friends  in  Boston,  U.S.,  and 
in  Victoria,  B.C.,  where  Sweet  Pea  shows 
have  been  booming,  and  I  cannot  help  feel¬ 
ing  ho  w^  glorious  it  would  be  if  it  were  pos¬ 
sible  to  bring  flowers  over  fresh  from  the 
Western  world.  Victoria  is  said  to  be  a  re¬ 
markable  place,  and  experts  declare  that 
English  growers  cannot  get  blooms  of  such 
size  and  colour  as  they  do  out  there.  Never¬ 
theless  I  would  like  to  see  Messrs.  Bland 
and  Beaven,  of  B.C.,  up  against  our  Thos. 
Stevenson,  Thos.  Jones,  Alex.  Malcolm,  and 
A.  Basile.  Lord,  what  a  fight  it  would  be  ! 
Will  some  scientist  tell  me  how  to  make 
Sweet  Peas  outlast  a  month’s  journey  and 
then  equal  fresh-cut  blooms,  and  we  will 
get  the  Canadian  flowers  over  here. 

Lord  Nelson  and  Brilliant  Blue. 

I  observe  that  Mr.  H.  Gibson  has  penned 
a  note  respecting  the  varieties  Lord  Nelson 
and  Brilliant  Blue.  I  take  it  that  friend 
G.  F.  Drayson  referred  to  their  similarity 
only.  These  varieties,  like  many  others  of 
recent  introduction,  although  originating  at 
different  places,  are  nevertheless  alike,  and 
arose  in  the  same  way,  that  is  to  say,  both 
Lord  Nelson  and  Brilliant  Blue  are  un¬ 


The  present  is  a  good  time  to  trim  up  pole 
or  pillar  Roses.  All  the  Ramblers  flower 
best  on  the  new  wood,  and  if  well  grown 
they  should  send  up  huge  canes  annually. 
Cut  away  all  wood  that  has  flowered,  leav¬ 
ing  only  the  strong  basal  canes. 

Violas  and  Pansies. 

Violas  and  Pansies  have  made  wonderful 
growth  of  late,  and  all  the  cuttings  possible 
should  be  inserted.  A  frame  is  not  abso¬ 
lutely  essential ;  indeed,  I  have  seen  frame- 
covered  cuttings  rot  away,  while  those  set 
out  in  the  op£n  have  rooted  splendidly. 
Annuals  and  Perennials. 

Annual  and  perennial  seedlings  should 
now  be  of  good  size,  the  latter  especially, 
and  they  should  not  be  crowded  in  the  seed 
bed  any  longer.  Annuals,  too,  which  stand 
shifting  well  should  be  set  in  flowering 
quarters  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough 
to  handle.  If  checked  through  over-croV'd- 
ing  they  may  never  recover. 

Planting  Bulbs. 

Bulb  planting  should  be  actively  pro¬ 
ceeded  with,  and  Lilium  candidum  must  not 
be  kept  out  of  the  ground  any  longer. 

Carnations. 

In  many  places  Carnations  seem  slow, 
and  where  such  is  the  case  I  would  strongly 
urge  potting  up  and  keeping  in  frames  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter.  I  was  examining  some 
layers  at  a  nursery  early  this  month  and  no 
sign  of  roots  could  I  discover. 

Pentstemons  and  Antirrhinums. 

Continue  to  take  Pentstemon  cuttings  and 
also  Antirrhinums  if  really  good  varieties 
are  being  grown.  Personally  I  favour  seed¬ 
lings,  and  by  merely  selecting  and  saving 
seed  annually  I  have  secured  some  remark¬ 
able  shades.  The  new  terra  cotta  shades  now 
offered  are  very  beautiful,  and  anyone  may 
by  careful  saving  even  improve  upon  them. 
When  these  plants  survive  the  winter  out¬ 
side  one  can  rely  on  getting  wondrous  stuff 
the  second  season. 

The  present  is  a  good  time  for  sowing 
grass  seed.  Make  the  soil  firm  and  level. 
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Get  all  hedge  cutting  done  as  soon  as 
possible. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

Plum  growers  are  not  having  a  ■  very 
happy  time  this  season,  and  it  serves  to 
prove  that  one  can  have  too  much  of  a  good 
thing.  The  man  with  one  tree  is  well  satis¬ 
fied,  because  he  has  an  abundant  crop,  but 
the  man  with  hundreds  of  trees  finds  it  a 
dead  loss  to  pick  and  market  the  fruit. 
Still  this  should  not  scare  readers  from 
planting  Plums,  or  any  other  fruit,  in  fact. 
There  are  gluts  and  scarcities  periodically, 
and  he  who  thinks  that  he  can  buy  fruit 
cheaper  than  he  can  grow  it  may  find  that 
fruit  is  very  expensive  sooner  or  later. 
Ground  should  be  broken  up  and  well 
manured  so  that  it  has  time  to  settle  by  the 
time  the  trees  arrive. 

Root  Pruning. 

Trees  that  have  stood  for  several  years 
and  still  grow  too  rank  should  be  root 
pruned  carefully.  It  is  quite  a  business, 
mind,  for  one  has  to  start  the  hole  several 
feet  from  the  ball  or  trunk  of  the  tree  and 
work  along  carefully,  covering  the  finer 
roots  with  sacks  as  they  are  exposed. 

Continue  to  watch  ripening  fruits  and 
pick  them  as  soon  as  fit. 

Wall  Trees. 

Wall  trees  still  insect  infested  should  be 
constantly  syringed  with  water  or  insecti¬ 
cide. 

Remove  all  thin,  useless  wood,  as  it  only 
serves  to  drain  on  the  trees’  resources. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

The  later  batches  of  Celery  are  approach¬ 
ing  the  stage  for  full  earthing,  and  the  work 
should  be  done  carefully.  Soot  or  lime 
dusted  between  the  plants  will  tend  to  keep 
off  slugs. 

Late  Peas. 

Late  Peas  are  very  good  this  year  as  the 
lack  of  hot  sunshine  has  brought  less  mil¬ 
dew,  which  generally  follows  long  periods 
of  drought.  Birds,  however,  are  a  pest, 
and  if  they  serve  veryone’s  pods  as  they 
do  ours,  then  the  losses  must  be  tremendous. 

Get  up  all  Potatos  and  burn  the  tops  out 
of  the  way,  together  with  Pea  haulms  and 
other  such  rubbish. 

Turnips  and  Cauliflowers. 

More  Turnips  may  be  sown.  Autumn 
Cauliflowers  are  good  this  season,  and  they 
should  be  cut  early  as  they  develop  very 
rapidly.  If  a  leaf  or  two  is  broken  over 
the  heads  it  will  save  them  from  discolour¬ 
ing. 

Spring  Cabbage. 

Continue  to  plant  out  Cabbage  as  this  is 
a  most  important  spring  vegetable. 

Lettuce. 

Lettuce  for  standing  the  winter  may  be 
planted  out  in  warm,  dry  situations. 

Tomatos. 

Tomatos  should  be  given  all  possible 
chance  to  ripen  by  exposing  them  to  light 
and  sunshine.  Give  no  water,  as  that  only 
encourages  growth. 

Horti. 


The  Amateur’s  Greenhouse. 

Potting  Planted-Out  Bouvardias. 

Plants  cut  round  with  a  spade  a  fortnight 
ago,  as  advised  in  these  notes,  should  now 
be  fit  for  potting.  Prepare  the  necessary 
number  of  5  in.,  6  in.,  and  8  in.  pots  before 
taking  up  a  single  plant,  putting  the  drain¬ 
age  crocks  in  very  carefully  to  economise 
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space.  If  the  sun  shines  when  lifting  the 
plants,  cover  them  over  with  a  sack  or  mat 
directly  they  are  raised  to  prevent  flagging, 
as  if  they  flag  hadly  they  are  difficult  to 
resuscitate.  After  potting,  which  should 
be  done  quite  firmly,  stand  the  plants  in  a 
deep,  sunny  frame,  or  in  the  greenhouse, 
and  shade  them  heavily  from  hot  sun.  A 
good  soaking  of  water  should  be  given  after 
potting,  after  which  little  more  will  be 
needed  for  a  fortnight  if  the  plants  are 
syringed  twice  a  day.  A  close,  warm  and 
moist  atmosphere  is  necessary  to  quickly 
establish  the  plants  in  their  pots. 

Violets  for  Frames. 

•Cutting  round  preparatory  to  lifting  is 
scarcely  as  necessary  for  these  as  for  larger, 
taller  plants,  but  it  pays  for  doing  if  time 
can  be  spared.  As  the  plants  will  not  be 
potted,  but  planted  out  in  frames,  there  is 
no  need  to. cut  them  in  too  closely  with  the 
spade.  The  careful  cultivator  will  have  re¬ 
moved  all  runners  as  they  appeared  in  sum¬ 
mer,  but  where  this  has  not  been  done  it 
should  be  carried  out  straightway.  Pinch 
or  cut  all  runners  back  to  their  point  of 
origination,  i.e.,  near  the  centre  or  crown 
of  the  plants. 

Late  Hydrangeas. 

A  batch  of  late  Hydrangeas  is  a  very 
valuable  asset  at  this  time  of  year,  as  with 
careful  treatment  the  blooms  will  open  freely 
and  last  in  good  condition  for  several  weeks. 
My  plants  have  been  out  of  doors  since 
spring,  in  a  semi-shady  place,  but  they  will 
now  be  brought  in  for  flowering.  They  are 
exceedingly  useful  for  indoor  vases  now, 
when  not  much  else  besides  the  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  are  available.  Liberal  feeding  will 
be  more  than  ever  necessary  this  autumn, 
as  the  heavy  rains  have  washed  much  of  the 
nutriment  out  of  the  soil.  Natural  liquid 
manure  is  the  best  food. 

Auriculas  in  Pots. 

These,  more  especially  the  lovely  and 
hardy  alpine  section,  are  a  perfect  boon  to 
the  greenhouse  owner  in  the  dull  days  of 
winter,  and  every  amateur  should  grow  a 
good  batch.  Frames  containing  them  have 
been  facing  north  all  the  summer — only  in 
accordance  with  tradition,  for  the  usually 
troublesome  sun  has  sulked  unmercifully 
this  year — but  no  delay  should  now  take 
place  in  turning  them  round  to  face  full 
south.  At  the  same  time  carefully  go  over 
each  plant,  examine  the  drainage  hole  and 
put  things  right  there  if  there  is  any  stop¬ 
page,  and  clear  away  a  little  of  the  surface 
soil.  This  will  get  rid  of  moss  and  weeds, 
and  may  serve  to  expose  the  troublesome 
white  plant  louse  which  sometimes  secretes 
itself  near  the  collar  of  the  plants.  If 
these  pests  are  present,  clear  them  out  with 
a  camel’s  hair  brush  dipped  in  methylated 
spirits. 

Early  Primulas. 

If  bloom  is  short  in  the  greenhouse,  a 
raid  should  be  made  on  the  Primula  frame. 
A  search  will  generally  reveal  a  few  plants 
with  incipient  flower  trusses  clustering 
among  the  leaves,  and  if  these  are  taken  to 
the  greenhouse  blooms  will  soon  unfold.  In 
the  greenhouse  the  plants  will  take  more 
water,  but  anything  like  over-watering 
should  be  strictly  guarded  against.  In 
watering  Chinese  Primulas  at  any  time  it  is 
always  best  to  keep  the  plants  on  the  dry 
side  rather  than  make  the  soil  wetter  when 
it  is  already  moist. 

Poinsettias. 

Whether  these  have  been  summered  out¬ 
doors  or  in  a  frame,  they  should  now  go 
into  the  greenhouse,  as  cold  causes  the  lower 
leaves  to  turn  yellow  and  drop  off.  Stand 
them  in  the  warmest  corner  available  where 
they  can  have  plenty  of  light,  and  keep  them 
well  supplied  with  water.  As  soon  as  the 
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tiny  green  flowers  show  at  the  top  of  the 
stems,  surrounded  by  the  embryo  crimson 
bracts,  feeding  should  commence,  ringing 
the  changes  on  natural  and  artificial 
manures. 

Lilium  Harrisii, 

The  beautiful  Lilium  Harrisii  or  Ber¬ 
muda  Lily  is  now  on  sale  at  the  bulb  mer¬ 
chants,  and  every  greenhouse  grower  should 
purchase  as  many  bulbs  as  his  purse  will 
allow.  Good  bulbs  should  go  singly  into 
5  in.  pots,  indifferent  ones  may  be  squeezed 
three  into  a  6  in.  pot,  where  they  will  give 
some  very  useful  flowers.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  fill  the  pots  with  compost  when  pot¬ 
ting  Lilies,  as  more  soil  ca'n  be  added  as 
growth  proceeds.  About  half  or  two-thirds 
fill  the  pot.  Bury  the  bulb  nearly  to  its 
apex  in  this,  and  stand  in  a  cold  frame.  If 
a  few  ashes  or  dead  leaves  are  packed  round 
the  pots  watering  will  be  reduced  to  a  mini¬ 
mum.  When  roots  are  active  the  pots  may 
receive  a  further  addition  of  soil,  and  be 
taken  into  the  greenhouse. 

Early  Roses. 

Roses  which  were  forced  last  winter 
should  now  be  ready  for  repotting  or  top¬ 
dressing.  I  only  repot  once  in  two  years, 
in  alternate  years  contenting  myself  with 
crumbling  away  all  the  old  soil  possible 
from  the  surface  .of  the  ball  and  replacing 
it  with  new,  rich  compost.  If  possible,  the 
Roses  should  stand  in  a  cold  frame  after 
repotting  to  protect  the  new  soil  from  heavy 
rains. 

.Sunnyside. 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

General  Remarks. 

The  virtually  sunless  summer  has  natur¬ 
ally  been  detrimental  to  all  the  light  loving 
species  of  Orchids.  There  has  never  been 
a  season  in  my  experience  that  has  produced 
so  many  soft  and  sappy  pseudo-bulibs  and 
growths.  There  is  not  so  much  difficulty 
in  getting  such  growth  properly  ripened  as 
in  preventing  them  restarting  and  making 
secondary  growths,  especially  when  such 
growths  commence  so  late  as  they  have  this 
year.  There  is  only  one  method  possible 
that  can  be  applied  under  such  conditions, 
and  that  is  to  give  them  cooler  and  drier 
conditions  both  at  the  roots  and  in  the  at¬ 
mosphere,  and  at  the  same  time  affording 
the  plants  the  full  benefit  of  all  available 
light,  with,  of  course,  due  regard  to  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  scorching  or  injury  to  the  foliage 
during  the  hottest  parts  of  the  day.  The 
moisture  requirements  should  only  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  prevent  the  pseudo-bulbs  and 
growths  becoming  shrivelled  and  to  encour¬ 
age  any  root  action. 

The  deciduous  section  of  Dendrobiums 
should  now  be  gone  carefully  through  to 
ascertain  the  condition  of  the  new  growths. 
Where  these  have  reached  maturity,  which 
can  be  observed  by  the  pseudo-bulb  advanc¬ 
ing  with  the  terminal  leaf  at  the  point,  such 
plants  should  be  gradually  dried  and  then 
removed  from  the  hothouse  to  cooler  and 
more  airy  conditions,  where  they  may  have 
the  full  benefit  of  the  light,  which  will  en¬ 
able  them  to  become  properly  ripened  and 
thus  prepared  for  early  flowering  if  re¬ 
quired.  Plants  of  this  class  when  subjected 
to  dry  conditions  are  liable  to  be  attacked 
by  red  spider.  This  is  best  held  in  check 
by  syringing  overhead ;  a  bright  morning 
should  be  chosen  and  the  syringing  done 
sufficiently  early  in  the  day  to  permit  of  the 
foliage  becoming  dry  again  before  night¬ 
fall,  or  it  will  be  liable  to  become  spotted 
and  permanently  disfigured. 

Where  permanent  shading  has  been  used 
as  well  as  the  blinds  on  the  roofs  of  the 
houses  (with  the  exception  of  span  roof 


Odontoglossom  houses),  it  should  now  be 
washed  off  and  the  blinds  dispensed  with  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment.  I  would  point 
out  the  fact  that  with  the  prevalence  of  soft 
growth  the  plants  will  need  considerable 
care,  as  the  foliage  is  liable  to  be  easily 
disfigured  by  excessive  light,  but  with  due 
care  injury  may  be  avoided,  and  unless  we 
can  procure  thoroughly  ripened  growth,  both 
the  flowering  season  and  the  future  well¬ 
being  of  the  plants  will  be  detrimentally 
effected. 

Damping  the  floors,  etc.,  to  produce  the 
desirable  degree  of  humidity  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  also  requires  some  little  forethought. 
I  would  never  advise  damping  until  the  nor¬ 
mal  degree  of  the  temperature  of  the  house 
has  been  reached,  and  I  would  also  recom¬ 
mend  that  the  afternoon  damping  should  be 
done  sufficiently  early  to  permit  of  the  ex¬ 
cessive  moisture  becoming  distilled  before 
the  cool  evening  temperatures  are  reached. 

Ventilation  must  also  be  carefully  done. 
A  little  artificial  heat  in  the  hot  water  pipes 
will  be  beneficial  in  all  the  warm  divisions 
where  free  ventilation  is  afforded. 

H.  J.  Chapman. 

♦  ♦♦ - 


Horticultural  Societies’ 
Diary 

of  Forthcoming  Events. 


I  Abbreviations  used 

A. — Association 
Am. — Amateurs 
Ohy. — Chrysanthemum 
c.m. — Committee  meeting 
XJott. — Cottage  or  Cottagers 
D. — District 

G. — Gardening  or  gardener 

Thus  : — The  Templeton  G.  Am.  and  Cott.  M.I.H.S 
Gardeners,  Amateurs’  and  Cottagers’  Mutual  Improve 
ment  Horticultural  Society. 


H. — Horticultural 
M.I. — Mutual  Improve¬ 
ment 

m.m. — Monthly  meeting 
S. — Society 

w.m. — Weekly  meeting 


SEPTEMBER. 

23rd. — Horsforth  G.M.I.S.  (w.m.). 

24th. — National  Rose  Society’s  Show, 
Royal  Horticultural  Hall,  West¬ 
minster;  Crawley  and  D.  G.M.I.A. 
(m.m.,  Lecture  on  “Gardens  of 
Italy,”  by  Mr.  Jos.  Cheal, 
F.  R.H.S.-). 

25th.  -Harrietsham  G.S.  (m.m.) 

26th. — Southampton  R.H.S.  (m.m.); 

South  Shields  FI.  and  H.S.  (m.m.); 
Lee,  Blackheath  and  West  Kent 
H.S.  (m.m.). 

28th. — Leeds  Paxton  S.  (w.m.);  Benfield- 
side  and  -D.  Sweet  Pea  S.  (m.m.). 

- f+4 - 

Lychnis  grandiflora. 

Several  varieties  of  this  plant  were 
shown  at  the  meeting  of  the  R.H.S.  on 
3rd  September,  and  they  gave  an  Award 
of  Merit  to  a  large  rosy  crimson  variety 
with  deeply  cut  petals.  It  is  a  border 
plant  which  is  much  less  seldom  seen 
than  L.  coronaria  and  others  of  its  allies. 
Award  of  Merit  to  Mr.  Amos  Perry, 
Hardy  Plant  Farm,  Enfield. 


National  Rose  Society. 

The  autumn  show  of  the  N.R.S.  takes 
place  on  the  24th  inst.,  at  the  Royal  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Hall,  Westminster,  commen¬ 
cing  at  one  o’clock  and  closing  at  8  p.m. 
Money  prizes  to  the  value  of  upwards  of 
;£ioo  will  be  offered  for  competition,  in 
addition  to  gold  and  silver  medals,  and 
a  silver  cup  presented  by  E.  B.  Lindsell, 
Esq.,  President  of  the  Society,  for  the 
first  prize  in  the  decorative  section,  which 
is  open  only  to  lady  amateurs. 
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Address  :  The  Editor,  The  Gardening 
vVorld,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  -which  may 
rover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions 
xhould  be  as  brief  as  -possible  and  -written  on 
me  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a  separate  sheet 
-if  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make 
the  best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to 
■prepare  and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline 
drawing  or  plan  of  their  gardens,  indicating 
the  position  of  beds  and  lawns,  the  charac¬ 


ter  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall ;  posi¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  etc.  The 
north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  over¬ 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  It 
should  also  be  stated  whether  the  garden  is 
flat  or  on  a  declivity,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  marked.  Particulars  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soil  will  also  help  us  to  give 
satisfactory  replies.  When  such  plans  are 
received  they  will  be  carefully  filed,  with 
the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and 
will  be  consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an 
enquiry  is  sent. 
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COLD  FRAMES- 

2204.  Violets  for  Winter  Flowering. 

Would  you  kindly  insert  the  following 
question  in  your  next  issue  : — I  have  three 
frames  to  cultivate  Violets.  What  is  the 
best  kind  of  soil  to  use  and  what  are  the 
best  kinds  to  grow?  I  want  double  Violets, 
but  not  white  ones,  and  where  is  the  best 
place  to  get  them  from?  Should  faggots  or 
brickbats  be  used  for  drainage?  (W.  N.  M., 
Herts.) 

The  soil  for  Violets  should  be  fairly  rich 
and  open  so  as  to  ensure  drainage.  It  may 
consist  of  two  parts  fibrous  loam  and  one 
part  of  leaf  mould  and  sand.  If  a  little 
well-decayed  manure  is  mixed  with  this  it 
will  help  to  encourage  growth.  You  should 
make  up  a  bed  of  fermenting  manure  to  fill 
the  frame  so  that  when  6  in.  of  soil  is  put 
on  the  top  of  the  manure  the  foliage  of  the 
Violets  will  come  close  to  the  glass.  This 
is  necessary,  as  it  is  sure  to  sink  in  the 
course  of  the  winter,  and  Violets  to  succeed 
in  winter  should  be  as  well  lighted  as 
possible.  Get  the  manure,  which  should  be 
obtained  from  stables,  and  shake  it  up  in  a 
heap,  mixing  ft  with  about  one-third  or  one- 
half  of  fresh  leaves  if  you  can  get  them. 
We  do  not  know  the  depth  of  your  frame, 
but  if  there  is  not  sufficient  depth  for  a 
bed  of  manure  of  2  ft.  in  depth  at  least, 
you  should  make  up  a  square  bed  about 
3  ft.  longer  than  the  frames  and  stand  them 
on  the  top  of  this.  Place  on  the  soil,  and 
after  the  heat  is  sufficiently  subsided  you 
may  plant  the  Violets.  You  can  get  rid  of 
the  excess  of  heat,  however,  by  fermenting 
the  manure  fox  at  least  a  week  and  turning 
it  two  or  three  times  during  the  week.  To 
avoid  damage  to  the  foliage  from  the  steamy 
moisture,  which  is  sure  to  arise  for  the  first 
ten  days  or  so,  you  should  ventilate  the 
frames  at  the  back,  leaving  a  little  air  on 
all  night.  You  could  grow  Violets  in 
frames  without  fermenting  manure,  but  it 
would  be  well  into  spring  before  you  could 
get  flowers  unless  the  winter  happens  to  be 
a  mild  one.  At  least  one  of  the  frames 
should  have  manure  to  give  you  an  early 
supply  and  the  work  should  be  commenced 
at  once.  The  best  double  varieties  for  forc¬ 
ing  are  Marie  Louise  with  lavender-blue 
flowers  and  Neapolitan  with  pale  lavender, 
double  flowers.  If  you  make  uo  a  bed  of 
manure,  standing  the  frame  on  it,  drainage 
would  be  unnecessary,  and  if  the  manure  is 
placed  inside  the  frame  you  can  make  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  liquid  drainings  to  pass  away 
at  the  base.  Even  if  you  do  not  use  manure, 
drainage  would  be  unnecessary  if  the  frames 


are  stood  on  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
Most  of  the  hardy  plant  nurserymen  could 
supply  Violets,  including  Messrs.  Barr  and 
Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London; 
Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  N.B.; 
Mr.  John  Forbes,  Hawick,  N.B.,  etc. 


ROOM  PLANTS. 

2205.  Roman  Hyacinths  in  Water. 

Can  Roman  Hyacinths  be  grown  in  water 
like  the  large  ones  in  glasses  or  any  other 
way?  If  so,  please  describe  how  this  may 
be  done.  I  want  to  get  them  into  bloom  as 
early  as  possible.  (J.  Thomas,  Herts.) 

Good  Roman  Hyacinths  can  be  bloomed 
in  water  just  like  the  large-flowering  ones. 
Set  the  bulbs  thickly  in  ornamental  bowls 
and  fill  in  with  clean-washed  gravel  to  keep 
the  bulbs  steady.  When  roots  are  produced 
the  gravel  will  hold  them  steady  by  the 
interlacing  of  the  roots.  Partly  fill  the 
■bowls  with  water  at  first  till  the  bulbs  com¬ 
mence  growing,  then  fill  the  bowls  with 
water.  These  bowls  may  be  stood  in  any 
convenient  place,  either  indoors  or  out,  un¬ 
til  the  approach  of  frosty  nights.  By  that 
time  they  will  have  commenced  to  grow  and 
should  be  stood  close  to  the  glass  in  a  sunny 
window.  They  may  also  be  grown  in  orna¬ 
mental  jars  or  jardinets  by  using  peat  moss 
fibre  mixed  with  crushed  oyster  shells  and 
charcoal.  These  jardinets  need  not  have 
holes  in  them  like  flower  pots  if  you  take 
care  to  empty  out  the  superfluous  water 
shortly  after  each  watering  is  given.  In 
using  this  material  just  cover  the  bulbs  as 
in  the  case  of  potting  with  ordinary  com¬ 
post.  Place  these  jars  in  a  cold  frame  or 
out  of  doors,  and  if  plunged  in  cocoanut 
fibre  so  much  the  better.  Leave  them  here 
till-  the  bulbs  have  made  1  in.  of  growth, 
and  then  place  some  of  them  in  a  well- 
lighted  window  in  a  room  where  a  fire  is 
kept  burning,  if  possible.  In  the  absence  of 
any  means  of  forcing,  this  source  of  heat  is 
desirable. 

2206.  Bulbs  for  Windows. 

Would  you  please  be  good  enough  to  tell 
me  what  other  kinds  of  bulbs  and  Hya¬ 
cinths  can  be  grown  in  a  dwelling  room 
where  a  fire  is  lighted  only  occasionally.  I 
have  a  window  facing  south  where  Hya¬ 
cinths  do  well.  (Thos.  Simpson,  Glou¬ 
cester.) 

A7arious  other  bulbs  can  be  flowered  in  a 
window  as  easily  as  Hyacinths.  For  in¬ 
stance,  you  could  get  a  number  of  the  earlv- 
flowering  Tulips,  which  bloom  naturally  in 


April,  and  they  should  bloom  rather  earlier 
in  your  window.  Daffodils  may  also  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  great  variety,  including  Obval- 
laris,  Henry  Irving,  Emperor,  Empress, 
Barrii  conspicuus,  Leedsii  Mrs.  Langtry, 
Burbidgei  John  Bain  and  various  others 
which  you  may  fancy.  Polyanthus  Nar¬ 
cissi  are  also  well  suited  for  pot  culture  in 
windows,  not  forgetting  the  Chinese  Sacred 
Lily,  which  is  a  variety  of  the  same  species. 
Several  of  the  Squills  may  be  flowered,  but 
Scilla  sibirica  is  the  most  suitable.  Very 
appropriate,  also,  is  Chionodoxa  Luciliae 
and  C.  L.  sardensis,  which  naturally  flower 
early.  Single  and  double  Snowdrops  will 
also  bloom  well,  and  the  first-named  will  be 
the  first  to  come  into  bloom. 


FERNS. 

2207.  Maidenhair  Ferns  Going  Wrong. 

Would  you  kindly  suggest  a  cause  of  the 
enclosed  Maidenhair  Fern  fronds  going 
wrong  ?  They  have  been  grown  in 
a  large,  high  conservatory  with  rough 
glass,  the  roof  painted  green,  the 
sides  shaded  with  blinds  and  filled 
with  Ferns  and  Palms,  and  heated 
from  September  to  June,  but  no  fire  is  used 
during  summer.  The  plants  have  been  in 
the  same  receptacles  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  generally  do  remarkably  well.  They 
are  watered  with  weak  manure  water  twice 
a  week,  cow  manure  and  soot  water  being 
used  alternately.  All  the  Maidenhairs  in 
the  house  are  similarly  affected.  Do  you 
think  it  likely  the  soot  water  would  contain 
anything  injurious,  but  k  is  evidently  not 
the  roots  that  are  affected,  as  strong  young 
fronds  are  thrown  up,  but  something  seems 
to  affect  them  when  developing.  Air  is  ad¬ 
mitted  by  the  top  ventilator  the  length  of 
the  roof  in  the  same  manner  as  before.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  see  your  remarks  as  soon 
as  convenient  for  you.  (J.  T.,  Devon.) 

We  are  not  quite  certain  as  to  your  mean¬ 
ing  when  you  say  the  roof  is  painted  green, 
as  this  might  refer  to  the  woodwork  and 
glass  or  to  the  woodwork  alone.  If  only  the 
latter  is  painted  green,  it  would  not  affect 
the  Ferns  much,  but  corrugated  or  rough 
glass,  together  with  green  paint  on  the  glass, 
must  make  it  very  bad  for  the  Ferns.  We 
do  not  believe  in  painting  glass  green,  nor 
in  having  green-stained  glass,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  it  was  in  vogue  some  years 
ago,  even  in  large  establishments.  These 
conditions,  together  with  the  small  amount 
of  sunshine  this  year,  we  think,  must  be 
held  accountable  for  the  bad  behaviour  of 
the  Ferns  to  a  great  extent.  We  should 
have  the  green  paint  removed  if  it  is  on  the 
glass.  At  the  same  time,  we  have  not  very 
much  faith  in  corrugated  glass,  but  think 
that  for  Ferns  removable  white  blinds  of 
tiffany  or  shading  material  would  be  far 
better,  because  when  there  is  little  sunshine 
they  can  be  rolled  up  to  give  the  Ferns  all 
the  benefit  of  good  light.  This  strengthens 
their  tissues,  and,  together  with  ventilation, 
hardens  them  and  enables  them  to  stand 
through  the  winter.  We  should  advise  you 
to  adopt  this  plan  now,  that  is,  to  remove 
the  paint  and  give  plenty  of  air,  by  which 
means  you  can  carry  the  Ferns  through  the 
winter.  We  should  then  repot  them  in 
March,  in  good  fibrous  loam  and  a  little 
leaf  mould,  mixed  with  plenty  of  sand. 
Some  people  use  a  little  peat,  though  this 
is  not  actually  necessary  for  Maidenhair 
Ferns.  It  is  solely  by  the  use  of  the  manure 
water  that  you  have  been  able  to  keep  them 
in  good  form  up  to  this  time.  There  is  no 
harm  in  the  manure  water  or  soot  water, 
provided  always  they  are  given  in  modera¬ 
tion,  that  is,  weak.  It  is  possible  to  overdo 
the  soot  water  by  putting  too  much  in  the 
tank  at  one  time  and  thus  getting  more  am- 
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monia  in  the  water  than  is  beneficial  for  the 
(Ferns,  The  absence  of  fire  heat  has,  no 
doubt,  helped  to  produce  the  bad  effect  of 
low  temperature  and  bad  light.  The  fronds 
you  send  had  notably  stout  stalks,  indicat¬ 
ing  heavy  feeding.  They  are  very  succu¬ 
lent  and  we  consider  it  would  be  beneficial 
to  leave  off  the  manure  water,  so  as  to  get 
the  stipes  or  stalks  into  a  wiry  condition 
before  winter.  About  the  middle  of  March 
would  be  a  good  time  to  repot  them. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

2208.  Li  Hum  auratum  in  Pot. 

I  send  you  a  snapshot  of  Lilium  auratum 
I  have  grown  in  a  pot  in  a  garden.  It 
stood  4^  ft.  high,  and  had  thirteen  blooms. 
Do  you  think  it  is  a  good  specimen  for  a  . 
town  garden?  (Amateur,  Kent.) 

You  say  your  plant  had  thirteen  blooms, 
but  it  had  two  flower  stems,  though  we  pre¬ 
sume  these  have  arisen  from  one  bulb.  You 
do  not  state  the  size  of  the  pot  in  which 
you  grew  it.  At  the  same  time,  we  think 
it  a  good  specimen,  both  from  what  you  say 
and  from  the  photograph  of  the  flowers 
which  you  sent  us.  All  the  blooms  seem  to 
have  been  of  good  size,  and  they  were  hand¬ 
somely  spotted,  so  that  the  variety  was  a 
good  one,  and  we  see  no  .reason  to  dispute 
the  fact  that  it  has  had  good  attention. 

2209.  Planting:  Bulbs. 

I  am  buying  a  collection  of  bulbs  of  the 
under-mentioned  kinds.  Will  you  please 
tell  me  in  what  order  of  date  they  should 
be  planted  ?  The  bulbs  are  :  Glory  of  the 
Snow,  Crocus,  Hyacinth,  Spanish  Iris,  Eng¬ 
lish  Iris,  German  Iris,  Flag  Iris,  Daffodils, 
blue  Squills,  and  Tulips.  (N.  E.  C.,  Kent.)' 

All  of  these  plants  are  hardy,  and  they 
will  not  come  into  bloom  at  the  same  time, 
even  although  planted  on  the  same  day.  We 
presume  you  want  to  get  them  to  come  into 
bloom  as  early  as  possible,  and  therefore  to 
give  you  a  succession.  In  large  gardens, 
planting  is  delayed  on  account  of  the  beds 
being  filled  with  summer  flowering  stuff.  If 
this  is  not  in  your  way,  you  should  start  as 
soon  as  you  get  the  bulbs,  for  there  is  no 
object  in  keeping  them  out  of  the  soil.  The 
first  to  bloom  would  be  the  Crocus  and 
Glory  of  the  Snow.  German  Irises  are  not 
bulbs,  but  evergreen,  herbaceous  plants,  and 
the  same  applies  to  Flag  Irises.  Both  of 
them  should  be  planted  in  their  permanent 
positions  in  beds  or  borders  according  to 
convenience.  The  two  latter  will  not  flower 
till  May  and  Tune,  while  the  Spanish  Irises 
will  bloom  in  June,  and  the  English  varie¬ 
ties  in  July.  If  the  bulbs  generally  were 
kept  out  of  the  ground  till  Christmas,  they 
would  simply  be  about  a  week  or  ten  days 
later  than  their  time  if  planted  now. 

2210.  Planting  French  Anemones. 

What  is  the  best  time  to  plant  French 
Anemones,  and  how  deeply  should  they  be 
planted  ?  My  soil  is  heavy  and  sticky  when 
wet.  What  can  I  do  to  improve  it?  (James 
Simpson,  Sussex.) 

French  Anemones,  being  varieties  of  Ane¬ 
mone  coronaria,  are  hardy,  and  may  be 
planted  during  this  and  next  month.  In 
cold  and  wet  soils  it  is  advantageous  to 
delay  the  planting  till  February,  so  that 
the  worst  of  the  winter  will  be  past.  They 
may  be  planted  2  in.  deep  and  9  in.  apart. 
We  should  advise  you  to  trench  your  soil, 
keeping  the  best  material  on  the  top,  and 
adding  to  it,  if  possible,  6  in.  of  old  pot¬ 
ting  bench  soil,  with  the  addition  of  leaf 
mould  and  sand.  This,  if  dug  into  the  top 
spit,  will  have  the  effect  of  improving  a 
heavy  soil  greatly.  If  you  cannot  get  the 
materials  mentioned,  possibly  you  can  _  get 
road  sweepings  or  scrapings-  in  your  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  which  is  usually  good,  gritty  ma¬ 


terial.  Some  sand  might  be  placed  round 
and  over  the  rhizomes  or  tubers  at  planting 
time. 

2211.  Variety  of  Mimulus. 

I  am  forwarding  by  this  post  a  specimen 
of  Mimulus  which  has  done  particularly 
well  with  me  this  season.  I  should  very 
much  like  to  know  if  it  is  a  named  variety, 
and  if  so,  will  you  kindly  give  the  name? 
Please  inform  me  what  variety  of  Mimulus 
I  should  raise  to  produce  similar  blooms. 
Also,  give  particulars  of  the  duration,  if 
annual  or  perennial.  Any  other  information 
respecting  this  class  of  plant  would  be  very 
welcome.  Do  you  consider  the  specimen 
forwarded  a  particularly  fine  one?  It  is 
the  only  one  we  have  of  that  variety,  and 

1  should  very  much  like  to  have  more  an¬ 
other  year.  -(E.  Jones,  Yorks.) 

Your  Mimulus  is  a  garden  variety,  or 
descendant  from  M.  variegatus,  variously 
described  as  M.  rivularis  and  M.  guttatus. 
The  first-named  is  the  oldest,  and  the  others 
apply  to  wild  forms,  but  botanists  consider 
them  to  be  only  variations  of  the  same 
species,  and  some  would  even  make  them 
belong  to  M.  luteus.  In  any  case,  the 
latter,  and  the  varieties  of  M.  variegatus, 
hybridise  freely,  and  the  bulk  of  all  the 
garden  spotted  varieties  have  descended 
from  these.  Yours  is  a  good  variety,  and 
may  have  been  named  several  times  during 
the  past  thirty  years  or  so.  Some  people 
take  them  up  .and  make  a  speciality  of  them, 
and  then  the  varieties  are  forgotten  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  when  taken  up  again, 
probably  some  of  the  old  varieties  get  new 
names.  You  may  regard  it  as  simply  a 
garden  variety  or  strain  of  M.  variegatus. 
You  can  apply  to  some  of  the  seedsmen  who 
catalogue  seeds  of  Mimulus,  and  you  may 
get  good  things  amongst  them  not  exactly 
identical  with  your  own.  The  plant  is  a 
perennial,  however,  and  you  can  propagate 
it  in  two  ways.  At  present,  take  off  leafy, 
flowerless  shoots  and  insert  them  as  cuttings 
in  boxes  of  sandy  soil  and  leaf  mould. 
Keep  them  in  a  frame  during  winter,  and 
plant  them  out  in  moist  soil  that  has  been 
well  prepared  by  digging  and  manuring  or 
dressing  with  leaf  mould.  If  your  plant 
bears  any  seeds,  gather  them  when  ripe  and 
sow  them  in  March  in  heat.  Transplant 
them  into  boxes,  place  them  in  cold  frames, 
and  plant  them  out  sometime  in  April  or 
May,  according  to  the  weather.  The  seed¬ 
lings  may  not  come  exactly  true  to  your 
variety,  but  you  may  get  finer  varieties,  and 
some  of  them  poorer  than  the  type.  In 
moist  soil  they  would  stand  all  the  winter 
in  the  bed,  but  as  some  of  them  would  be 
liable  to  die  away  after  flowering  in  hot 
summers,  a  good  plan  is  to  be  always  sav¬ 
ing  some  seeds  each  year  from  the  best 
varieties. 

2  212.  Shelter  for  Garden. 

I  enclose  a  sketch  of  my  garden,  and 
should  be  very  grateful  for  your  advice  on 
a  few  points.  One  great  drawback  to  any 
flowers  or  shrubs  doing  well  is  that  we  get 
a  great  amount  of  wind  sweeping  down 
from  the  north.  The  house  faces  west,  and 
on  the  north  side  we  are  not  protected  in 
any  way.  The  border  on  the  north  side 
(B)  is  flat,  about  4  ft.  wide,  and  divided 
from  the  next  garden  by  railings.  We  have 
a  few  Syringas  there,  but  they  have  not 
done  well  on  account  of  the  cold  winds. 

(1)  Would  you  advise  me  to  bank  up  this 
border  with  more  soil  and  plant  a  hedge  or  a 
few  trees  on  the  top  at  the  back,  so  as  to 
grow  flowers  or  shrubs  in  front?  If  so 

(2)  should  I  put  big  stones-  at  the  back  to 
bank  it  up?  (3)  What  would  you  suggest 
as  the  -best  protection  in  the  way  of  trees 
or  a  hedge?  I  should  be  glad  if  you  could 
advise  me  as  to  the  best  and  least  expen¬ 
sive  way  for  the  purpose.  (Mart,  Yorks.) 


The  best  hedge  that  you  could  place  i 
that  windy  situation  would  be  Beech  plante 
at  6  in.  or  8  in.  apart,  getting,  of  cours< 
young  trees.  The  leaves  are  not  evergreei 
but  hang  on  for  the  greater  part  of  winte: 
when  the  trees  are  crowded  in-  the  form  c 
a  hedge.  In  the  meantime,  to  proem 
shelter  earlier,  you  could  plant  a  line  c 
Salix  smithiana,  set  at  18  in.  apart,  an 
allow  them  to  grow  up  as  high  as  they  wil 
In  the  course  of  two  years  this  will  coi 
stitute  a  considerable  amount  of  shelter  1 
your  garden.  In  the  meantime,  the  Beec 
hedge  could  be  growing  and  properl 
pruned  each  year.  With  these  two  rows  c 
trees  it  would  scarcely  be  worth  while  tr- 
ing  to  grow  flowers  at  least  after  the  secon 
year,  but  you  could  have  a  line  of  shrul 
along  the  front  consisting  of  such  things  1 
Spiraea  salicifolia,  S.  Douglasi,  Mahonii 
Daphne  Mezereum,  Flowering  ‘Currant,  O 
tisus  albus,  Box,  Pteris-  floribunda,  and  an 
thing  else  which  you  may  fancy,  but  eve 
those  will  give  you  a  considerable  amour 
of  variety.  The  Salix  or  Willow  first-mei 
tioned  would  be  highly  ornamental  in  sprin 
if  you  get  the  male  plant  with  large  ca 
kins.  After  the  Beech  hedge  gets  hig 
enough  to  furnish  shelter,  the  Willow  coul 
be  cut  down  or  thinned  out  if  you  so  desir- 
(r)  We  should  not  advise  you  to  put  up 
bank  of  soil  with  a  hedge  on  the  top,  a 
the  bank  would  not  furnish  shelter.  (. 
Big  stones  would  be  nc  improvement,  a 
the  wind  merely  blows  over  the  top  of  a  soli 
like  that  and  down  the  other  side.  (3)  Wha 
you  really  want  is  a  belt  of  trees,  such  a 
we  have  suggested,  with  the  Beech  hedg 
to  begin  with,  so  as  to  break  the  force  ca 
the  wind. 

2213.  Flower  Border. 

Would  you  advise  me  to  make  a  flowe 
border  at  the  edge  of  the  grass  plot  (A  o 
the  enclosed  plan),  as  it  faces  south,  an 
therefore  is  our  best  side?  If  so,  I  thougl 
of  putting  some  trellising  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  higl 
the  length  of  it,  at  the  edge  of  the  patl 
as  a  protection  from  the  north  winds,  an 
training  creepers-  over  this.  The  lawn  woul 
then  be  enclosed  on  three  sides  and  be  moi 
private.  If  you  do  not  think  trellising  sui 
able,  would  a  Privet  hedge  be  all  right 
(Mart,  -Bradford.) 

Seeing  that  you  are  to  occupy  the  horde 
on  the  other  side  of  the  path  .as  a  shelterin 
belt  of  trees  and  shrubs,  we  think  it  a  goo 
plan  to  make  a  border  on  the  south  side  c 
the  main  walk  for  the  purpose  of  growin 
flowers.  If  you  make  a  trellis  a  very  goo 
screen  for  it  would  consist  of  such  Rose 
as  'Crimson  Rambler,  Queen  Alexandre 
Dorothy  Perkins-  and  Lady  Gay.  This  woul 
be  very  effective  in  summer,  but  it  would  I 
bare  in  winter,  except  for  the  stumps.  Yo 
could  either  pursue  this  plan  or  plant 
hedge  of  Golden  Privet,  which  could  I 
kept  narrow  and  at  any  particular  heigl 
you  liked.  The  other  hedge  or. belt  woul 
make  this  Golden  Privet  hedge  safer  an 
more  likely  to-  withstand  the  wind.  It  woul 
also  be  an  additional  source  of  shelter  1 
your  garden,  and  }rou  could  make  1 
beautiful  border  on  the  other  side  c 
it  either  with  bedding  plants  or  wit 
any  other  subjects-  which  you  may  fane) 
If  you  make  a  trellis  it  should  be  constructe 
as  neatly  as  possible,  whether  of  wooc 
wires  or  iron  bars.  It  would  then  not  b 
offensive  to  the  eye  previous  to  the  time  : 
is-  fully  occupied  with  the  climbers  upon  I 


HEDGES. 

2  214.  Topping  a  Privet  Hedge. 

Kindly  say  when  and  how  often  a  Prive 
hedge  should  be  topped  to  make  it  grov 
bushy  .at  the  foot.  It  has  been  plante 
about  two  years.  It  has  been  pruned  ever 
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spring,  but  is  growing  very  high  now.  Is 
it  too  late  to  top  it  now  ?  (Amateur,  Scot¬ 
land.) 

If  the  hedge  is  gappy  at  the  foot  now 
after  two  years,  it  would  indicate  either  that 
it  was  not  pruned  low  enough  down  when 
originally  planted,  or  some  other  plants 
have  been  allowed  to  grow  up  against  it, 
thus  shading  it  unduly.  Privet  hedges  never 
do  well  if  other  plants  are  allowed  to  grow  up 
against  them,  and  if  they  themselves  get 
top  heavy,  while  the  base  is  badly  furnished 
with  branches,  the  chances  are  that  you  will 
never  get  branches  to  grow  out  of  proper 
strength  from  there.  A  good  plan  would  be 
to  wait  till  next  March  and  then  cut  the 
hedge  down  within  6  in.  of  the  ground.  It 
will  then  grow  strongly,  sending  up  shoots 
that,  if  allowed  to  grow,  would  be  several 
feet  long  before  autumn.  If  it  is  a  green 
Privet,  we  should  top  it  during  the  summer 
each  time  it  has  made  8  in.  of  growth,  that 
is,  we  should  top  the  shoots  when  8  in.  long. 
Each  shoot  will  then  send  out  a  number  of 
shoots,  and  when  these  have  grown  8  in. 
long  stop  them  again.  You  would  thus  be 
able  to  stop  the  hedge  at  least  twice  during 
one  year.  Thus,  while  the  hedge  is  being 
formed,  it  would  not  require  much  pruning 
in  winter  if  you  stop  it  at  the  sides  at  the 
same  time.  The  proper  plan  to  build  up  a 
hedge  is  to  do  so  from  the  beginning,  mak¬ 
ing  a  point  of  getting  it  sufficiently  wide  at 
the  base  so  that  it  will  gradually  taper  to 
the  top  as  it  grows,  or  rather  be  pruned 
in  that  tapering  fashion  so  that  the  base 
will  always  be  a  little  wider  than  at  the 
top.  Now  that  the  hedge  is  established  you 
can  build  it  up  more  quickly  than  if  it  had 
been  newly  planted.  We  should  not  top  it 
now  if  you  intend  to  follow  our  advice  by 
cutting  it  down  to  6  in.  in  spring.  The 
stronger  the  hedge  is  now,  the  better  growth 
it  will  make  next  year. 


VEGETABLES. 

2215.  Storing  Carrots  and  Beet. 

Please  state  how  to  store  Carrots  and 
Beets  for  winter  use.  Can  they  be  left  in 
the  ground?  It  is  very  light  soil  and  Sal- 
safy  stands  all  right  in  the  ground. 
(Reader,  Wallington,  Surrey.) 

Carrots  will  stand  well  enough  in  the 
soil  you  mention  and  Beet  would  do  so  too, 
provided  we  get  a  fairly  mild,  open  winter. 
You  should  remember,  however,  that  if  the 
tops  get  very  much  damaged  by  heavy  rains 
or  falls  of  snow,  many  of  the  roots  would 
decay  in  winter.  You  could  make  the  ex¬ 
periment  if  you  like,  but  it  would  be  quite 
an  easy  matter  to  lift  the  Beets  and  lay 
them  up  in  shallow  heaps  or  ridges  and 
cover  them  with  a  layer  of  soil.  This  would 
take  up  less  space  in  the  garden  than  if 
they  were  allowed  to  stand  in  the  ground. 
We  presume  that  you  have  not  much  accom¬ 
modation  for  storing  them.  The  usual  plan 
is  to  take  them  up  in  November  and  put 
them  between  layers  of  sand  in  a  shed  or 
outhouse.  If  you  decide  to  lift  them  for 
storing  in  either  of  the  ways  we  suggest, 
you  must  be  careful  not  to  bruise  the  roots, 
and  when  cutting  off  the  tops  to  leave  about 
an  inch  of  the  base  of  the  leaves  to  avoid 
bleeding  by  cutting  the  roots. 


FRUIT. 

2  216.  Shifting  Fruit  Trees, 

I  am  desirous  of  shifting  three  small  fruit 
trees,  one  Apple,  one  Plum  and  one  Pear 
free,  from  one  part  of  the  garden  to  an¬ 
other..  Will  you  please  tell  me  which  is  the 
best  time  of  the  year  to  do  so  and  the  best 
way  to  do  it?  (A  Constant  Reader,  Mid¬ 
dlesex.) 

.We  presume  your  trees  have  been  planted 
within  the  last  few  years,  and  if  that  is 


the  case,  you  should  have  no  difficulty  in 
transplanting  them.  The  first  fortnight  of 
November  is  the  best,  but  you  can  'do  it  as 
soon  as  most  of  the  leaves  fall.  Lift  them 
carefully  so  as  not  to  break  useful  roots. 
The  long,  rambling  ones  may  be  shortened 
back,  and  this  lifting  will  practically  an¬ 
swer  as  root-pruning  and  will  encourage 
them  to  come  into  bearing  sooner  than  if 
left  alone.  Take  care  to  save  all  the  fibrous 
roots  and  to  have  them  replanted  before  they 
get  dried  up.  Plant  them  at  the  same  level 
as  they  were  before  and  make  the  ground 
quite  firm.  If  the  heads  are  in  any  way 
heavy,  stake  the  trees  and  tie  them  firmly 
at  the  time  of  planting. 

2  217.  Peaches  Decayed  in  the  Centre. 

W  hat  is  the  cause  of  Peaches  falling  be¬ 
fore  they  are  ripe?  Many  of  them  are  just 
half  the  size  they  should  be.  They  look  all 
right  and  the  skin  is-  perfect,  but  when  cut 
up  they  seem  to  be  decaying  round  about 
the  stone.  Has  the  damp  season  anything 
to  do  with  this  ?  The  Peaches  are  grown  in 
a  house  by  themselves  without  any  heat. 
(Amateur,  Scotland.) 

W'e  think  the  season  has  been  against 
them,  but  it  is  more  owing  to  lack  of  sun¬ 
shine  and  a  high  enough  temperature  rather 
than  to  the  rain.  The  temperature  has  been 
low  enough  in  England,  but  in  Scotland  it 
has  been  worse,  especially  up  till  July.  At 
the  same  time  many  Peach  borders  are  made 
without  any  attention  to  the  use  and  advan¬ 
tage  of  lime  in  the  soil.  WTien  a  border  is 
made,  it  would  be  highly  important  to  use 
a  considerable  quantity  of  old  lime  rubble 
or  mortar  in  the  soil,  not  only  for  Peaches, 
but  for  Plums,  Cherries  and  Apricots.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  when  the  trees  are  being  pre¬ 
pared  for  next  season’s  Work,  we  should 
advise  you  to  carefully  take  off  the  top  foot 
of  soil  with  a  fork  and  get  a  considerable 
quantity  of  lime  rubble  to  mix  with  it. 
Potash  is  also  often  wanting,  and  this  could 
be  well  supplied  by  dressing  the  border  with 
wood  ashes  from  the  heap  where  the  prun- 
ings  and  other  garden  rubbish  are  burned. 
We  think  that  the  absence  of  lime  and  the 
low  temperature  is  chiefly  responsible  for 
the  decays  around  the  stone. 

2  218.  Time  and  Distances  to  Plant 
Fruit  Trees. 

I  have  taken  an  acre  of  ground  under  the 
Small  Holdings  Act  and  am  desirous  of 
getting  a  good  plan  for  the  entire  piece.  I 
find  that  it  has  a  slope  to  the  west — a  total 
drop  of  about  20  feet  from  top  to  bottom. 
The  soil  is  of  a  sandy  loam,  has  been  pas¬ 
ture  land,  and  therefore  requires  a  good 
deal  of  spade  work.  I  am  not  a  complete 
ignoramus  in  regard  to  gardening,  but  I 
do  not  know  the  necessary  times  and  spaces 
apart  that  fruit  trees  should  be  planted ; 
therefore  I  am  desirous  of  a  little  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  seasons  for  planting,  the  best 
kinds  to  plant,  the  distances  apart  and  the 
general  rules  to  be  observed  when  plant¬ 
ing.  I  also  desire  information  as  to  any 
sheltering  trees,  if  necessary,  as  the  land  is 
absolutely  unprotected.  It  is  intended  to 
build  the  house  for  occupation  later  on. 
(Alfred  Grant,  Leicestershire.) 

The  best  time  to  plant  fruit  trees  is  from 
the  time  the  leaves  drop  up  to  the  middle 
of  November.  You  can,  however,  plant 
again  in  January  or  February,  according  to 
convenience,  but  the  planting  should  be  com¬ 
pleted,  if  possible,  by  the  end  of  that  month. 
The  space  apart  depends  entirely  upon  the 
form  of  the  trees  which  you  intend  to  plant. 
Standards  require  the  greatest  distances 
apart,  but  we  should  advise  you  to  grow 
the  trees  in  the  form  of  bushes,  pyramids 
or  half  standards.  They  require  less  space 
and  are  not  so  exposed  to  wind  during  the 
autumn.  Half  standards  and  bushes  are 
not  so  likely  to  get  the  fruits  blown  down 
in  autumn,  as  in  the  case  of  standards. 


Plum  trees  in  the  form  of  standards  would 
require  to  be  planted  15  ft.  apart  each  way. 
In  the  form  of  bushes  or  half  standards 
10  ft.  apart  would  be  sufficient.  In  the 
case  of  Pears,  if  you  have  them  on  the  free 
stock  and  prune  them  in  the  form  of  pyra¬ 
mids,  they  should  be  12  ft.  apart  each  way. 
If  the  Pears  are  grafted  or  budded  on  the 
Quince  stock  you  may  grow  them  6  ft.  apart 
each  way  for  a  considerable  number  of 
years  at  least.  The  Quince  has  a  dwarfing 
effect,  hence  the  trees  come  into  bearing 
early  and  require  less  space.  Apple  trees 
are  naturally  more  spreading  than  Pears 
and  require  more  space.  If  they  are  grafted 
or  budded  on  the  Paradise  stock,  they  may 
be  planted  at  6  ft.  apart  each  way  and  they 
will  give  you  a  crop  of  fruit  for  a  number 
of  years  before  they  eet  in  any  way 
crowded.  Every  alternate  tree  could  then 
be  lifted  and  transplanted  to  some  other 
part  of  the  ground.  Half  standards  will 
require  to  be  planted  12  ft.  apart  each  way. 
They  would,  of  course,  require  attention  to 
see  that  one  row  does  not  interfere  with  an¬ 
other  if  the  half  standards  are  grafted  on 
the  Crab  stock,  but  if  you  get  them  into 
good  fruiting  condition  the  pruning  they 
would  require  would  not  be  heavy. 

2  219.  Part  of  Garden  for  Fruit  Trees. 

I  desire  to  place  at  least  half  an  acre 
under  fruit  cultivation.  My  land  is  of  a 
sandy  loam  and  slopes  to  the  west.  Should 
I  plant  fruit  trees  on  the  top  of  the  ground 
according  to  the  enclosed  plan,  or  should 
they  be  planted  on  the  lower  parts  ?  (Alfred 
Grant,  Leicestershire.) 

Whether  the  trees  should  be  planted  on 
the  high  ground  or  the  low  ground  is  a 
point  to  be  determined  on  the  spot.  If  there 
is  water  near  the  lower  end  of  the  ground, 
we  should  advise  you  to  plant  on  the  higher 
ground.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there  is  no 
water  near  the  lower  part,  the  ground,  no 
doubt,-  would  be  better  and  perhaps  deeper, 
and  in  that  case  the  trees  would  get  the 
advantage.  At  the  same  time,  you  should 
take  advantage  of  the  steepest  slope  for  the 
cultivation  of  vegetables,  as  you  would  get 
the  advantage  of  the  afternoon’  sun  to  en¬ 
courage  growth  upon  that  slope.  Under 
those  conditions,  especially  if  you  intend 
growing  for  market,  the  fruit  could  occupy 
the  middle  of  the  garden  between  the  flowers 
and  the  vegetables.  The  fruit  would,  there¬ 
fore,  be  nearer  the  dwelling  house  and  be 
less  likely  to  be  interfered  with  than  if  it 
was  at  the  far  end.  Thus  we  think  that 
you  would  derive  most  advantage  from  vege¬ 
tables  on  the  slope," especially  in  the  case  of 
early  varieties  for  the  first  supply.  We  have 
given  you  the  reasons  for  and  against,  and 
you  will  have  to  decide  for  yourself. 

2220.  Plum,  Pear  and  Apple  Trees. 

■For  continuous  cropping  in  Plum,  Pear, 
Apple  trees,  etc.,  which  do  you  advise  me 
to  plant?  Please  give  times  of  ripening  of 
various  sorts  and  also  whether  you  consider 
it  necessary  to  plant  some  shelter  trees  in 
any  part  of  the  garden.  In  Gooseberry  and 
Red  Currant  trees  give  names  of  the  best 
kinds.  (Alfred  Grant,  Leicestershire.) 

You  do  not  tell  us  what  you  intend  the 
fruit  for,  whether  it  is  for  your  own  con¬ 
sumption,  or  for  market  purposes.  We  have 
endeavoured  to  strike  a  middle  line  by- 
selecting  some  that  are  useful  for  dessert 
and  others  for  cooking.  To  furnish  you 
with  a  supply  of  Plums  from  August  to  the" 
end  of  September  you  could  plant  such  des¬ 
sert  Plums  as  Greengage,  Jefferson,  Kirke’s, 
and  Coe’s  Golden  Drop.  Splendid  cooking 
Plums  are  Victoria,  Pond’s  Seedling  and 
Monarch.  The  list  of  Pears  are  dessert 
varieties,  and  if  intended  for  market,  a  few 
kinds  would  suffice,  but  if .  for  home  con¬ 
sumption  a  greater  variety  would  be  de¬ 
sirable.  If  you  reallv  want  fewer  Pears 
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than  those  we  mention,  take  the  first  one 
mentioned  for  each  month  as  follows  : — 
Williams’s  Bon  'Chretien  and  Beurre  Gif- 
fard  (July  and  August);  Souvenir  du  Con- 
gres  and  Beurre  d’Amanlis  (August  and 
September);  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Beurre 
Hardy  and  Conseillor  de  la  Cour  (October) ; 
Doyenne  du  Comice  and  Glou  Morfeau  (No¬ 
vember  and  December) ;  Easter  Beurre  and 
Josephine  des  Malines  (January  and  Febru¬ 
ary)  ;  Beurre  Ranee  and  Olivier  de  Serres 
(March  and  April).  Good  dessert  Apples 
are  :  Duchess  of  Oldenburg  and  Irish  Beach 
(August) ;  Devonshire  Quarrenden  and  Wor¬ 
cester  Pearmain  (August  and  September) ; 
Cornish  Aromatic  and  Pineapple  Russet 
(September  and  October);  Ribston  Pippin 
and  King  of  the  Pippins  (October  and  No¬ 
vember)  ;  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin  and  Brad- 
dick’s  Nonpareil  (December 'and  January); 
Old  Nonpareil  and  Wyken  Pippin  (January 
to  March) ;  Sturmer  Pippin  and  Lord  Burgh- 
ley  (March  to  May).  Kitchen  Apples  are  : 
Keswick  'Codlin  (September)  ;  Warner’s 
King  and  Ecklinville  Seedling  (October  and 
November) ;  Blenheim  Orange  and  Lane’s 
Prince  Albert  (December  and  January) ; 
Bramley’s  Seedling  and  Wellington  (Febru¬ 
ary,  March  and  April);  Northern  Greening 
and  Royal  Russet  (May  and  June).  Goose¬ 
berries,  to  give  you  the  various  colours, 
should  include  Warrington,  Whinham’s  In¬ 
dustry,  Red  and  Yellow  Champagne,  Sul¬ 
phur,  Broom  Girl,  Early  Green  Hairy,  Pit- 
maston  Greengage,  Keepsake,  Whitesmith 
and  Langley  Gage.  Some  of  the  best  Red 
Currants  are  Red  Dutch,  La  Versaillaise 
and  Raby  Castle,  the  latter  being  a  good  late 
one.  During  autumn  you  can  observe  where 
the  prevailing  winds  are,  and  that  will  give 
you  some  idea  as  to  the  effect  they  will  have 
on  your  fruit  trees  when  the  fruit  is  ad¬ 
vancing  to  the  ripening  stage.  We  presume 
you  will  get  the  strongest  winds  from  the 
south-west,  so  that  any  trees  planted  for 
shelter  should  be  on  that  quarter.  Bear  in 
mind  also  what  we  said  about  planting 
dwarf  trees,  which  are  more  easy  to  shelter. 
A  useful  tree,  often  employed  to  furnish 
shelter,  is  the  Ixmrbardy  Poplar  (Populus 
nigra  pvramidalis).  This  having  perfectly 
upright  branches  takes  up  but  little  space. 
It  also  grows  rapidly  and  would  very  soon 
produce  a  sheltering  hedge  of  any  desired 
height.  This  should  really  suffice  to  break 
the  wind  on  the  exposed  side  of  your  or¬ 
chard.  A  hedge  would  be  more  useful  than 
tall  trees  as  no  object  is  gained  by  carrying 
any  shelter  to  too  great  a  height. 


GARDEN  ENEMIES. 

2221.  Larch  Blighted. 

I  shall  esteem  it  a  favour  if  you  will  tell 
me  the  name  and  cause  of  aphis  on  enclosed 
branch  of  Larch  and  the  best  means  of  de¬ 
stroying  it.  (A.  G.,  Suffolk.) 

Your  tree  is  affected  with  the  Larch  aphis, 
variously  known  as  the  Larch  Bug  or  I. arch 
Blight  (Chermes  Laricis).  It  is  most  harm¬ 
ful  to  young  trees,  although  it  also  attacks 
old  ones.  This  particular  aphis  does  not 
multiply  in  the  same  way  as  the  greenfly, 
but  lays  eggs  about  the  third  week  of  April, 
and  these  hatch  about  the  beginning  of  May. 
Successive  broods  are,  however,  produced 
during  the  season.  It  is  possible  to  combat 
the  enemy  by  using  one  glassful  of  paraffin 
to  one  or  one  and  a  half  gallons  of  water. 
Stir  the  mixture  well  while  using  it.  This 
remedy  should  be  applied  at  intervals  of 
three  or  four  days  from  the  time  the  young 
Larch  leaves  make  their  appearance.  We 
believe  that  the  newer  and  prepared  reme¬ 
dies,  such  as  Dyseleine  and  Homco  insecti¬ 
cide,  used  at  the  rate  of  2  oz.  to  a  gallon 
of  water,  would  he  equally  effective  as 
paraffin  and  probably  safer  in  careless 
hands.  Another  remedy  is  to  put  1  cwt. 


of  lime  shell  into  80  gallons  of  water  and 
leave  it  there  for  a  week.  You  can  then 
syringe  the  tree  with  the  clear  solution  of 
lime  water.  If  you  require  less  than  the 
above  quantity  you  can  still  use  them  in 
the  same  proportions,  namely,  56  lbs.  of 
lime  to  40  gallons  of  water,  or  28  lbs.  of 
lime  to  20  gallons  of  water.  Either  of  these 
remedies  must  be  persevered  with  for  a 
little  time  because  eggs  hatch  out  at  different 
times. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

2222.  Books  on  Gardening. 

Being  a  reader  of  the  popular  Gardening 
World,  which  I  find  very  useful  and  inter¬ 
esting,  both  for  fruit  and  flowers,  I  should 
like  you,  if  possible,  to  give  names  and  let 
me  know  of  any  good  garden  plan  book, 
small  or  big  garden  size,  as  I  do  not  find 
anything  to  my  liking  for  a  big  place  in 
our  book.  Please  let  me  know  which  is  a 
good  work  on  gardening  (all  included), 
books  and  cost.  Our  crops  here  in  Jersey 
this  year  are  good,  but  we  have  a  lot  of 
disease.  The  flower  garden  is  all  in  a 
blaze.  (A.  G.  J.  ;Marett,  Jersey.) 

In  reference  to  your  letter,  you  seem  to 
have  overlooked  asking  questions  about  the 
names  of  fruit  and  flowers.  If  you  let  us 
know  what  you  wish  to  grow  we  will  fur¬ 
nish  you  with  names  through  The  Garden¬ 
ing  World.  In  the  way  of  books,  there  is 
one  entitled  “  The  Book  of  Garden  Design,” 
obtainable  from  John  Lane,  The  Bodley 
Head,  Vigo  Street,  London,  price  2s.  6d., 
with  postage  extra.  This  book  is  chiefly  de¬ 
scriptive  and  may  not  help  you  much  unless 
you  can  think  out  the  plans  as  given  in  the 
book.  A  book  on  gardening  would  be  “  Pic¬ 
torial  Practical  Gardening,”  obtainable 
from  Messrs.  Cassell  and  Co.,  Ludgate  Hill, 
London,  price  is.  in  paper  covers  and  is.  6d. 
in  cloth.  On  pp.  23  to  27  you  will  find  some 
designs  for  beds  which  may  prove  service¬ 
able.  Another  'book,  entitled  “  Home  Gar¬ 
dening,”  is  obtainable  from  Mr.  L.  Upcott 
Gill,  Bazaar  Buildings,  Drury  Lane,  Lon¬ 
don,  for  is.  2d.  post  free.  It  deals  with  the 
laying  out  and  stocking  of  gardens  and  is 
meant  as  a  manual  for  amateurs.  You  must 
remember  that  a  book  containing  all  the 
subject  of  gardening  would  be  a  very  large 
one,  and  you  would  have  to  get  a  more  ex¬ 
pensive  one  to  deal  in  any  way  exhaustively 
with  the  subject.  In  the  meantime,  how¬ 
ever,  you  would  find  much  information  in 
the  books  mentioned  that  would  be  useful 
to  you. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS. 

(A.  C.)  1,  Oenothera  biennis  grandiflora  ; 
2,  Lythrum  Salicaria  roseum ;  3,  Gauera 

Lindheimeri;  4,  Geranium  Endressii ;  5, 

Alyssum  maritimum. — (D.  J.  Wills)  1,  Pelar¬ 
gonium  Lady  Plymouth;  2,  Pelargonium 
Mme.  Sallery  :  3,  Heliotropium  peruvianum 
var. — (T.  C.  West)  1,  Veronica  Traversii ;  2, 
Olearia  Haastii ;  3,  Spiraea  Douglasii ;  4, 
Spiraea  discol'or. — (C.  D.  Thompson)  1, 
Adiantum  Ghiesbreghtii ;  2,  Pteris  Wim- 

setii ;  3,  Pteris  cretica  umbrosa;  4,  Blech- 
num  occidentale ;  q,  Polvstichum  angulare 
proliferum. — (C.  R.)  1,  Sempervivum  cal- 
careum  ;  2,  Sedum  glaucum  ;  3,  Sedum  spec- 
tabile;  4,  Saxifraga  Wallacei. — -(Learner)  1, 
Symphoricarpus  racemosus ;  2,  Santolina 

Chamaecyparissus  incana ;  Cassinia  ful- 
vida. — (P.  M.)  1,  Lilium  croceum  ;  2,  Lilium 
testaceum ;  3,  Lysimachia  punctata ;  4, 

Veronica  longifolia;  5,  'Spiraea  discolor;  6, 
Cupressus  pisifera  squarrosa  (often  named 
Retinospora  squarrosa). 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Geo.  Cooling  and  'Sons,  Bath. — Autumn 
Bulbs  and  Plant  List. 


J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Lowfield  Nurseries, 
Crawley,  Sussex. — Bulbs  and  Roots. 

Thomas  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham,  Middle¬ 
sex. — Catalogue  of  Dutch,  Japanese  and 
Home-grown  Bulbs. 

NAMES  OF  FRUITS. 

(C.  B.)  Apple  Irish  Peach. — (W.  Stocker) 
Apples:  1,  Worcester  Pearmain;  2,  Lady 
Sudeley;  3,  King  of  -the  Pippins;  4,  War¬ 
ner’s  King ;  5,  Lord  Suffield ;  6,  Manks’ 
Codlin. 

- - 

Canna  Mme.  Louis  Voraz. 

The  blooms  of  this  variety  are  of  large 
size  and  handsomely  veined  with  red  on  a 
yellow  ground.  Award  of  Merit  by  the 
R.H.S.  on  September  3rd  when  shown  by 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart,  (gardener, 
Mr.  IV.  Bain),  Burford,  Dorking. 

Gladiolus  Purity. 

This  may  be  described  as  a  white 
Gladiolus  of  large  size,  as  it  has  only 
some  purple  markings  and  a  yellow  tinge 
in  the  throat.  It  is  a  very  fine  one. 
Award  of  Merit  by  the  R.H.S.  on  3rd 
September  when  shown  by  Messrs.  Kel- 
way  and  Son,  Langport,  Somerset. 

Single  Dahlia  Peggy. 

In  this  we  have  a  beautiful  zoned  flower 
of  a  rich  crimson  round  the  centre,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  another  zone  of  orange,  and 
giving  place  to  a  bright  rose  at  the  tips 
of  the  rays.  Varieties  like  this  offer  great 
temptation  for  lovers  of  Dahlias  to  grow 
them  for  the  sake  of  cut  flowers,  and  more 
people  would  grow  them  if  the  rays  did 
not  fall  so  soon.  If  the  flowers  are  cut 
as  soon  as  they  expand,  and  before  pollen 
appears  on  the  top  of  the  disc  florets,  the 
blooms  will  last  good  for  three  or  four 
days.  They  should  be  cut  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  before  the  sun  has  made  the  stems  in 
any  way  limp.  Award  of  Merit  by  the 

R. H.S.  on  3rd  inst.  when  shown  by 
Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley, 
Sussex. 

National  Potato  Society. 

The  first  provincial  show  of  this  society 
will  be  held  at  the  South-Eastern  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  Wye,  Kent,  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  October  2nd,  under  the  direction  01 
Mr.  Walter  P.  Wright,  the  horticultural 
superintendent  of  that  institution.  The 

S. E.  and  C.  Railway  Company  has  ar¬ 
ranged  to  issue  return  tickets  from  any 
station  within  60  miles  of  Wye  for  a 
single  fare  and  a  ‘quarter  on  presentation 
of  a  voucher,  and  a  good  attendance  of 
members  is  expected.  An  opportunity 
will  be  afforded  the  visitors  of  inspecting 
the  gardens,  orchards,  and  farm,  where 
an  interesting  series  of  trials  is  being  con¬ 
ducted.  In  addition  to  the  usual  classes 
for  members  and  the  contests  for  the 
Llewelyn  and  the  Carter-Findlay  Cups,  a 
keen  interest  is  likely  to  be  aroused  in 
the  series  of  vegetable  competitions,  open 
to  members  of  the  Kent  horticultural  so¬ 
cieties,  'for  special  prizes  presented  by 
nurserymen  and  seedsmen  in  the  count} . 
The  judges  are  Messrs  Edwin  Beckett, 
V.M.H.,  Aldenham,  Elstree,  H.  Henshaw. 
Cambridge  University  Experimental 
Farm.  Impington,  and  Jeff.  Poad,  \ork. 
At  3  p.m.  a  conference  will  take  place, 
at  which  Mr.  N.  J.  R.  Dunstan,  the  Prin¬ 
cipal,  will  preside  and  deliver  an  opening 
address.  Schedules  and  full  details  are 
obtainable  from  Mr.  W.  H.  Adsett,  Hon. 
Sec.,  Hatton  House,  Great  Queen  Street, 
London,  W.C.  The  entries  close  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  September  25th 
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Out  of  the  same  garden  mould  grows  the  weed  as  the  flower,  and  the  weed  flaunts 

itself  abroad.” — Bodenstedt. 
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“  Saie&w  ” 

■.r  is  my  garden  to  behold, 
th  borders  trimmed,  and  portals  neat, 

■  iereon  the  name  is  writ  in  gold  ; 

!d  all  the  flowers  within  are  sweet — 

:  sweet  to  me  because  I  know 
was  my  love  that  bade  them  blow  ; 

!d  some  of  them  came  out  with  pain, 
i  often  in  the  midnight  hours, 

!at  my  warm  tears  did  sadly  rain 
on  them ;  but  the  sweetest  flowers 
all  that  I  have  raised  for  love 
;  those  that  I  have  wept  above. 

John  Gregory. 

— “ My  Garden  and  other  Poems.” 

- ♦+> - 


Odob«. 

red  in  sad  splendour  of  decay  she  walks 
.rough  strange  hushed  days,  and 
flushed  and  brooding  eves, 
spirit  in  whose  quiet  eyes  lies  nought 
any  living  hope  or  living  grief, 

-ly  the  misty  shadows  of  regret, 

:arce  shadows  they,  so  dim  and  passion¬ 
less) 

ild  the  wreck  of  dead  and  dying  things 
e  brings  no  moon  of  promise  or  reward, 
t  her  slowr  hands  distil  an  anodyne 
waking  trance,  of  desperate  grey 
peace. 

F.  O’Neill  Gallagher. 


CX. 

Bulbs  for  Pot  Culture. 

The  season  for  the  recommencement 
of  bulb  growth  of  such  varieties  that 
flower  in  the  spring  has  come  round 
again,  and  if  bulbs  are  potted  up  until 
the  middle  of  November  at  short  intervals 
a  long  succession  of  blossom  will  be  se¬ 
cured.  Almost  any  variety  of  bulbous 
plant  takes  kindly  to  pot  treatment,  but 
if  they  are  really  hardy  in  a  natural  state, 
they  will  not  stand  high  temperatures, 
especially  such  subjects  as  Snowdrops, 
Muscari,  Crocuses,  etc.  This  exactly  suits 
the  conditions  of  those  who  desire  to  grow 
them  in  cold  frames,  cold  greenhouses, 
or  in  unheated  rooms,  or  rooms,  let  us 
say,  not  kept  at  too  high  temperatures, 
and  such  things  as  Hyacinths,  Tulips, 
etc.,  may  be  given  greater  heat  than 
Snowdrops  and  Crocuses  ;  and,  of  course, 
even  of  these  as  soon  as  they  show  their 
flower  buds  may  be  brought  into  rooms 
with  fire  heat.  All  the  bulbous  plants 
I  have  mentioned  and  many  more  that 
I  have  not  must  be  placed  in  the  dark 
immediately  after  planting,  Freesias  be¬ 
ing,  however,  a  notable  exception  to  this 
very  general  rule.  The  pots  may  be 
placed  in  a  dark  cellar,  and  covered  with 
several  inches  of  ashes.  Many  do  not 
realise  the  significance  of  this  operation ; 
indeed,  only  this  morning  I  vras  shown  by 
an  enthusiastic  amateur  pots  and  pots, 
over  fifty  probably,  all  standing  in  a 
greenhouse  and  the  foliage  already 
through  the  _  soil,  though  they  had  been 
planted  but  a  short  while.  Now,  the  ex¬ 
press  purpose  of  keeping  the  plants  in 
darkness  is  to  retard  top  growth  until 
the  bulbs  have  produced  a  quantity  of 
roots.  Exposure  to  the  light  encourages 
top  growth  at  the  expense  of  root  growth, 
or  at  least  before  sufficient  roots  have 
been  formed  to  sustain  it.  The  pots  can 
be  kept  in  their  darkened  quarters  for 
about  five  weeks. 

Nowadays  vdien  bulbs  are  really  aston¬ 
ishingly  cheap,  the  beautiful  Spanish 
Irises  at  sixpence  a  hundred,  and  the 
brilliant  dowered  Ranunculi  and  Ane¬ 
mones  at  a  few  pence  a  dozen,  we  have 
grand  subjects  for  the  house  as  easily 
managed  and  as  happy  under  pot  culture 
as  the  more  familiar  Tulips  and  Narcissi. 
Neither  Anemones  nor  Ranunculi  need, 
however,  to  be  planted  before  February, 
as,  planted  then,  they  greatly  prolong  the 
season  of  bulb  flowering  for  the  house 
during  the  spring  season. 

Growing1  Bulbs  in  Fibre. 

Many  bulbs  will  even  grow  without  soil, 
that  is  to  say,  a  substitute  may  be  found 
for  it  in  cocoanut  fibre  often  known  as 


Jadoo,  mixed  with  shells,  pebbles,  and 
pieces  of  charcoal.  It  may  be  good  news 
to  some  to  learn  that  for  one  shilling  per 
seven  lbs.  this  Jadoo  can  be  bought  ready 
mixed  with  shells  and  charcoal — the  use 
of  the  charcoal,  is,  of  course,  to  keep  the 
whole  sweet  and  wholesome.  In  growing 
bulbs  in  fibre  one  of  the  main  secrets  of 
success  lies  in  never  allowing  the  fibre  to 
become  dry,  as  the  direct  cause  of  this 
is  to  make  the  roots  shrivel  and  prevents 
the  development  of  the  flowers.  I  am 
going  to  quote  from  a  capital  bulb  cata¬ 
logue  the  simple  method  advised  therein 
to  ensure  the  right  degree  of  moisture — 
“If,”  it  says,  “the  bowls  are  filled  with 
water  once  a  week  and  then  tilted,  pour¬ 
ing  off  the  surplus  water,  that  will  en¬ 
sure  the  fibre  keeping  evenly  moist 
throughout  the  bowl.”  After  all  it  is 
in  mere  detail  such  as  this  that  success 
or  failure  lies,  for  the  whole  cultivation 
is  so  wonderfully  simple  that  it  is  only 
in  details  that  one  can  err. 

I  need  not  add  that  it  is  quite  as  neces¬ 
sary  to  place  bulbs  that  are  to  be  grown 
in  fibre  in  the  dark  as  for  those  in  soil, 
and  I  like  to  examine  them  at  the  end  of 
five  weeks,  and  then,  if  possible,  to  leave 
these  in  fibre  an  e*xtra  week  in  the  dark¬ 
ness. 

The  Vallota  Lily. 

This  familiar  plant  is  often  known  as 
the  Scarborough  Lily.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  of  all  pot  plants  for  bloom¬ 
ing  during  late  summer.  It  can  be  grown 
as  a  window  plant  by  the  veriest  novice, 
as  the  chief  things  to  ensure  success  are 
plenty  of  light,  and  during  its  growing 
period  plenty  of  water.  Even  in  winter, 
after  flowering  is  over,  the  soil  should  not 
be  allowed  to  become  over  dry.  A  main 
point  is  to  have  plenty  of  drainage  in  the 
pots,  and  this  should  be  carried  out  with 
all  pot  subjects  that  require  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  moisture  at  any  period  of.  their 
growth — with  meagre  drainage  the  soil 
becomes  saturated  with  water  that  it  can¬ 
not  part  with,  a  condition  which  quickly 
turns  it  sour  and  uncongenial.  If  the 
plants  cease  flowering  early,  that  is  to 
sav.  while  the  weather  is  still  warm  and 
sunny,  I  like  to  see  the  pots  placed  out¬ 
side  in  the  sunniest  position  possible,  pre¬ 
ferably  on  a  brick  bottom,  for  the  sake  of 
extra  warmth,  or,  if  the  weather  does  not 
allow  of  this  ripening  out  or  doors,  then 
it  is  advisable  to  set  them  on  the  top 
shelf  of  a  greenhouse  with  the  lights  down 
on  all  dry,  warm  days  for  a  fortnight  or 
longer,  according  to  the  weather.  The 
novice  may  reason  that  as  the  plant  goes 
out  of  flower,  it  ought  to  be  repotted,  if 
repotting  is  necessary.  This,  however, 
is  a  serious  mistake ;  on  no  account 
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should  the  bulbs  be  disturbed  before  the 
winter  is  over.  April  is  the  best  time  to 
repot,  and  it  is  safest  to  keep  the  pots  out 
of  reach  of  frost. 

The  Monarch  of  the  East. 

The  plant  familiarly  known  as  Mon¬ 
arch  of  the  East  (Sauromatum  guttatum), 
that  curious  oddity  that  flowers  without 
soil  fibre  or  anything  else  of  that  nature, 
has  probably  been  planted  out  in  our  gar¬ 
dens  during  the  summer  months,  and  a 
large  leaf  has  sprung  up.  When  this 
withers  the  bulb  should  again  be  lifted 
and  dried  off,  and  it  will,  in  due  time, 
once  more  go  through  the  process  of  de¬ 
veloping  its  curious  flower  merely  resting 
in  an  empty  bowl.  There  is  a  fascina¬ 
tion  in  growing  anything  so  strangely 
out  of  the  common  as  is  this  plant.  It 
may  be  that  we  do  not  look  upon  it  as 
beautiful  ;  no  one,  however,  will  deny 
that  it  is  a  deeply  interesting  form  of 
plant  life.  '  F.  NORFOLK. 

- - 


Trolliuses 


[Globe  Flowers.] 


Globe  flowers,  as  they  are  commonly 
named,  are  beautiful  ornamental  flowers 
of  the  garden. 

They  have  large  globular  flowers  and 
belong  to  the  Buttercup  family.  Septem- 
ter  and  October  are  the  best  months  for 
planting,  though  with  care  they  can  be 
planted  immediately  after  flowering,  or 
they  may  be  put  in  in  March,  just  as  they 
begin  to  grow. 

The  propagation  of  these  plants  is  by 
division  of  the  roots  or  by  seeds.  The 
division  of  large  clumps  can  be  done  with 
a  sharp  delving  spade,  early  in  spring 
being  the  best  time  for  this  operation, 
when  new  growth  has  begun  ;  at  this  sea¬ 
son  plenty  of  new  fibrous  roots  are 
quickly  formed,  and  they  soon  become 
firmly  established. 

To  propagate  by  seeds  the  amateur 
must  exercise  a  great  amount  of  patience, 
as  they  are  very  slow  to  germinate,  some¬ 
times  eighteen  months  or  even  two  years 
elapsing  before  there  is  any  sign  of  life. 
For  best  results  they  should  be  sown  as 
soon  as  they  are  ripe,  in  boxes  or  pans  in 
a  cool,  shady  place,  and  should  be  kept 
moist  by  watering  occasionally.  The 
boxes  or  pans  should  be  covered  by  a 
slate  to  stay  evaporation,  and  should  be 
examined  from  time  to  time  to  ascertain 
if  they  are  in  need  of  water.  Once  they 
begin  to  grow  they  soon  make  beautiful 
plants.  They  will  grow  in  almost  any 
soil  as  long  as  it  is  rich ;  whether  it  is 
light  or  heavy  makes  very  little  differ¬ 
ence,  but  they  must  be  given  plenty  of 
manure,  which  should  be  well  dug  in. 
Care  should  be  taken  never  to  overcrowd 
these  plants,  as  this  spoils  the  beauty  of 
the  flowers  by  causing  them  to  be  drawn. 
As  they  make  plenty  of  fibrous  roots,  they 
should  be  transplanted  every  two  or  three 
years,  and  given  manure  freely  as  they 
are  generous  feeders. 

Some  of  the  best  varieties  are  Fortunei, 
japonicus  plenus,  asiaticus,  and  euro- 
paeus. 

These  beautiful  perennials  flower  early 
in  spring  and  deserve  every  attention  one 
can  bestow  on  them. 


Armenian  Grape  Hyacinth. 

A  number  of  highly  interesting  and 
beautiful  species  of  Grape  Hyacinth  find 
their  way  into  cultivation,  but  one  of  the 
prettiest  is  too  frequently  neglected,  pos¬ 
sibly  on  account  of  the  smaller  size  of  the 
flowers.  These  are,  however,  of  the 
brightest  rich  blue,  and  closely  arranged 
in  conical  racemes  about  ijj  in-  t0  2  in- 
long,  and  when  the  plants  are  only  3  in. 
above  the  soil  nothing  could  be  brighter 
or  more  charming  in  this  way.  Those 
who  know  the  Grape  Hyacinth  will  be 
pleased,  we  feel  sure,  they  have  given 
this  one  a  trial,  making  a  good  clump  of 
bulbs  either  on  some  narrow  border  or  on 
the  rockery  where  they  will  come  directly 
under  the  eye.  A  friable,  rich  soil  is 
most  suitable  to  this  class  of  bulb,  but 
it  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  not  by  any 
means  particular. 

Dahlia  Elsa  Ellrich. 

The  above  is  a  Cactus  Dahlia  of  exhi¬ 
bition  size  and  of  a  handsome  bright 
yellow  colour.  The  florets  are  very 
slender  and  the  bloom  elegant.  Award 
of  Merit  by  the  R.H.S.  on  3rd  Septem¬ 
ber,  when  shown  by  Mr.  H.  Shoesmith, 
Westfield,  Woking. 


-  Q.  W.  - 

Prize  Competitions. 


GENERAL  CONDITIONS.— Competitors  must 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular 
paid  contributors  to  THE  GARDENING 
WORLD  or  other  gardening  journals  are  de¬ 
barred  from  entering,  but  occasional  con¬ 
tributors  may  compete.  The  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  competitor  must  appear  on  each 
article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right 
to  reproduce,  in  any  wayjl  any  article  or  photo¬ 
graph  sent  for  competition.  The  conditions 
applying  to  each  competition  should  be  care¬ 
fully  read. 


WEEKLY 

PRIZES. 

A  PRIZE  OF  TEN  SHILLINGS  will  be  given 
for  the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  para¬ 
graph  or  article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but 
value  rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in 
making  <-he  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Com¬ 
petition,”  and  post  not  later  than  the  Monday 
follr, wing  date  of  issue.  Entrie*  received  later 
than  Tuesday  (first  post)  will  be  left  over  until 
the  following  week. 

Two  prizes  of  2s.  6d.  will  be  awarded  each 
week  for  the  two  best  letters,  not  exceeding 
150  words,  on  any  interesting  gardening  sub¬ 
ject. 


RESULTS  OF 
LAST  WEEK’S 
COMPETITIONS. 

Some  of  the  best  papers  in  this  competition 
are  too  long,  and  we  desire  readers  to  keep 
within  a  column. 

The  prize  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “  0.  Blair  ”  for  the  article  on 
“The  Scotch  Rocket,”  page  612. 

In  the  Prize  Letter  Competition  a  prize 
was  awarded  to  “  Thos.  Francis  ”  for  the 
article  on  “  Freesias  from  Seed  ”  ;  and  another 
to  J.  0.  Peebles  ”  for  the  article  on  “  Do 
Rabbits  Eat  Mushrooms  ?  ”  page  612. 


The  White  Lily. 

There  are  now  some  splendid  bulb-jf 
this  in  the  seed  shops,  the  most  popi.r 
white  Lily,  and  probably  the  oldest,  d 
as  it  commences  growing  in  the  autun 
the  bulbs  are  now  crying  out  to  e 
planted.  We  refer  to  Lilium  candidn, 
which  makes  a  display  of  green  lea  -s 
previous  to  the  advent  of  winter,  d 
pushes  up  the  flower  stem  in  sprb. 
These  leaves  are  already  pushing  fm 
the  top  of  the  bulbs  in  a  dry  conditii, 
and  the  longer  they  are  kept  out  of  .e 
soil,  the  more  they  are  wasting.  The 
who  intend  planting  should,  therefore,  ;t 
their  bulbs  at  once  and  have  them  plar  d 
in  carefully  prepared  soil,  keeping  the  p 
of  the  bulbs  only  3  in.  under  the  si. 
In  most  cases  where  success  has  atten  d 
the  cultivation  of  this  Lily,  we  have  nod 
that  the  bulbs  were  near  the  surface,  s- 
pecially  after  they  have  been  grown  jr 
some  vears  in  the  same  position. 

- - 

Mimulus 


"jjjh  And  its 

Peculiarities. 

Everyone  is  acquainted  with  sue 
species  or  variety  of  Mimulus,  whe  er 
it  is  the  common  Musk  plant  (M.  1  s- 
chatus)  or  some  garden  variety  of  le 
popular  monkey  flower;  or  it  may  be  at 
the  lover  of  rural  enjoyments  has  foid 
the  water  Mimulus  growing  wild.  or 
M.  rivularis,  a  variety  of  M.  luteus,  <es 
grow  wild  in  our  country,  even  tho;h 
it  is  not  indigenous,  so  that  it  must  Le 
escaped  from  cultivation.  The  bankot 
certain  streams  in  the  South  of  Berks  re 
are  quite  yellow  in  the  summer  with  te 
flowers  of  this  species  and  in  other  ccn- 
ties  it  is  to  be  found. 

Even  though  everyone  may  be  c 
quainted  with  some  member  of  i: 
genus,  it  is  not  everyone  that  is  c- 
quainted  with  some  of  its  peculiars  s. 
Owing  to  the  resemblance  between  ie 
flower  of  Mimulus  and  the  face  of  a  nn- 
key,  it  has  received  the  name  of  Mor;\ 
flower,  a  peculiarity  which  must  be  pani 
to  the  least  observant.  This  gives  si 
to  the  name  .Mimulus,  which  is  der  ?c 
from  “mimo,”  meaning  an  ape.  Rw 
ever,  the  most  interesting  peculiarit  i; 
that  each  flower  possesses  a  sensivi 
stigma.  The  stigma,  which  is  the  summ  0 
the  female  organ,  is  prominent,  and  a; 
be  seen  at  the  mouth  of  any  floweiO 
Mimulus.  It  consists  of  two  lips,  wcl 
are  open  when  receptive,  and  u£t 
touched  the  lower  lip  closes  on  the  uye 
and  the  two  are  closed  together.  hi 
is  really  a  wonderful  mechanism,  the  b 
ject  of  which  is  to  prevent  self-fert;  a 
tion.  An  insect  visiting  the  flower  0 
Mimulus  would  take  with  it  pollen  fin 
the  flowers  it  had  just  visited.  Ash' 
insect  visits  a  flower,  so  would  it  be  bon 
to  rub  against  the  prominent  pistil,  v 
the  chances  are  that  it  would  leave  uoi 
the  lower  lip  of  the  stigma  pollen  fin 
other  flowers.  The  result  is  that  the  :g 
matic  lips  close,  so  that  the  retreating  n 
sect  is  unable  to  deposit  pollen  from  >• 
flower  upon  its  own  stigma.  It  is  se  n 
teresting  to  observe  the  movement  c 
the  stigma,  for  if  it  is  touched  and  jc 
pollinated  it  closes,  but  in  the  course 
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fv  hours  it  will  re-open,  if  on  the  other 
hnd,  it  is  successfully  pollinated  then  in 
;day  or  so  the  corolla  fades  and  drops 
j  for  after  fertilisation  the  attractive 
irt  of  the  flower  has  done  its  work.  It 
v  1  be  seen  then  that  Mimulus  is  an  ac- 
(nmodating  flower  on  which  to  practice 
oss  pollination,  for  if  the  applied  pollen 
i  unsuitable,  the  stigma,  so  long  as  it 
Is  not  lost  its  vital  energy,  may  be  ex¬ 
ited  to  re-open. 

'lot  only  does  Mimulus  possess  the  pe- 
diarity  of  a  sensitive  stigma,  but  also 
sisitive  seed  leaves,  not  sensitive  to 
tich  but  to  light  and  temperature;  for 
t;  cotyledons  may  be  observed  to  close 
cring  the  night,  whereby  they  avoid  loss 
cheat  by  nocturnal  radiation.  Yet  pn- 
aer  peculiarity  of  this  genus  is  that  it 
Is  given  rise  to  “  the  hose-in-hose”  form, 
rery  singular  arrangement  in  which  one 
iwer  or  rather  one  corolla  is  inside  an- 
aer. 

\s  a  rule  the  varieties  and  species  are 
ijarded  as  annuals,  but  if  grown  in 
pourable  spots  and  not  allowed  to 
fwer  too  freely  the  first  season,  the 
ants  will  become  of  perennial  duration. 

The  sweet  odour  of  the  Musk  plant  is 
lown  to  all,  but  after  a  refreshing  rain 
I:  fragrance  is  far  more  in  evidence. 

With  Mimulus,  like  so  many  of  our  gar- 
c  n  favourites,  half  its  beauty  lies  hidden 
i  its  structure,  which  is  a  revelation  of 
:  history.  HERBERT  COWLEY. 


-+++- 


Narcissus  Poeticus 


King  Edward  VII. 

Improvements  continue  to  be  made 
longst  all  sections  of  Narcissi  or  Daffo- 
i.s.  Not  the  least  important  are  the 
provements  being  effected  amongst  the 
iet:s  Narcissus.  For  some  years  past 
have  had  early,  mid-season  and  late 
rieties,  together  extending  from  the  be- 
ining  of  April  till  the  beginning  of 
ne.  At  present  improvements  are  be- 
g  effected  in  the  size  of  the  flowers  and 
2  size  or  intensity  of  colour  in  the  cup 
crown.  The  flowers  of  King  Edward 
I.  are  characterised  by  great  size  and 
od  substance,  with  pure  white  and 
oad,  overlapping  segments.  The  cup 
the  centre  has  a  very  broad  margin  of 
Brilliant  or  bright  red,  some  would  call 
scarlet,  with,  of  course,  a  zone  of  yel- 
tv  at  the  base.  At  one  time  the  most 
ndsome  Narcissus  poeticus  in  this 
rection  was  N.p.  poetarum.  Although 
11  a  very  handsome  plant,  it  is  much 
celled,  both  in  size  and  the  vivid 
louring  of  the  cup,  by  King  Edward 

III. . 

The  above  is  a  relatively  new  variety 
:ing  distributed  by  Messrs.  Sutton  and 
)ns,  Reading,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
r  the  use  of  the  accompanying  illustra- 
>n.  Usually  new  Daffodils  take  a  num- 
:r  of  years  to  spread  into  gardens, 
ring  to  their  expensive  character.  It  is 
|dng  to  the  slow  rate  of  increase,  as 
■w  plants  can  only  be  obtained  as  off- 
ts  from  the  original  bulb.  King  Ed- 
ird  VII.  has  been  cultivated  for  some 
ne,  however,  and  bulbs  are  getting 
entiful.  They  are  also  reasonably 
flcap,  considering  the  size  and  quality  of 
e  blooms  and  the  novelty  of  the  variety. 
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Daffodils  t°hne  Grass. 

CE5  c? 


The  season  is  now  fast  approaching 
when  those  who  intend  planting  Daffodils 
on  the  grass  must  commence  operations. 
This  is  done  in  a  variety  of;  ways,  in¬ 
cluding  the  use  of  a  planting  instrument 
which  takes  out  holes  and  plants  Nar¬ 
cissus  bulbs  singly.  This,  of  course,  cuts 
up  the  grass,  or  makes  considerable  holes 
in  it,  and  if  the  ground  happens  to  be 
dry,  it  is  a  somewhat  laborious  operation. 
In  certain  soils,  however,  it  is  a  con¬ 
venient  instrument,  and  when  once  the 
bulbs  are  planted  the  work  is  completed. 
Another  method  of  preparing  to  plant  is  to 
take  off  the  turf  and  some  of  the  soil 
when  the  Daffodil  bulbs  can  be  placed  in 
groups  and  then  covered  up  with  soil  and 
the  turf  relaid.  Those  v'ho  are  about 
to  commence  operations  will  have  to  con¬ 
sider  which  of  these  two  are  most  con¬ 
venient  for  their  purpose.  No  doubt 
there  are  gardens  in  which  either  system 
comes  in  very  handy.  When  a  large 
number  have  to  be  planted  close  together 
to  give  them  a  natural  and  effective  ^ap¬ 
pearance,  no  doubt  the  quickest  method 
of  effecting  it  is  to  lift  the  turf  and  in¬ 
sert  the  bulbs  at  the  requisite  distances. 

When  we  speak  of  naturalising  Daffo¬ 
dils  on  the  grass,  we  do  not  mean  that 
beds  are  made  for  them  in  the  ordinary 
plan  of  flower  gardening,  because  after 
the  bulbs  are  planted  they  spring  up 
amongst  the  grass  as  they  would  in  a  wild 
state.  To  give  them  more  or  less  a 
natural  appearance  they  should  be 


planted  irregularly  in  dense  tufts  here, 
straggling  away  yonder  with  a  few  speci¬ 
mens  and  then  merging  into  another 
clump  or  bold  mass  of  irregular  outline. 
Gardens  wiiere  trees  abound  amongst  the 
grass  furnish  highly  suitable  positions  for 
naturalising  Daffodils. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  leaves 
remain  green  for  a  long  time  after  the 
flowers  die  away,  and  they  must  not  be 
cut  with  the  notion  of  making  the  place 
tidy.  It  will,  therefore,  be  necessary 
to  consider  well  before  planting,  because 
turf  cannot  be  kept  neat  until  the  leaves 
have  performed  their  functions  and  begin 
to  die  away.  In  looking  for  a  situation, 
therefore,  it  should  be  at  some  distance 
from  the  dwelling  house  and  where  the 
leaves  would  not  be  an  eye-sore  on  what 
is  usually  an  orderly  kept  lawn.  How¬ 
ever,  the  more  they  are  removed  from  the 
dwelling  house  and  in  secluded  parts  of 
the  ground  the  more  natural  they  will 
appear. 

In  villa  gardens,  the  convenience  for 
naturalising  Daffodils  on  the  grass  is  less 
than  where  the  gardens  are  more  exten¬ 
sive.  Some  places,  especially  under 
trees,  could,  however,  be  found  for  a 
colony  of  Daffodils  which  will  appear 
effective  in  their  season.  Even  in  the 
smallest  garden  we  have  seen  attempts 
to  naturalise  Daffodils  on  the  grass,  and 
during  April  they  are  handsome  enough, 
but  are  frequently  a  little  too  formally 
planted.  Attempts  should  be  made  to 


have  them  in  irregular  clumps  or  masses 
as  if  they  had  grown  there.  The  accom 
panying  illustration  gives  a  good  idea  0 
what  we  mean  by  naturalising  Daffodil 
on  the  grass.  *  We  are  indebted  t 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  Lon 
don,  for  the  use  of  the  illustration  thu 
placed  at  the  service  of  our  readers. 


Lachenalia  Nelsoni  in  Baskets. 

Some  writers  have  named  the  Lacht 
nalias  Cape  Cowslips,  and  although  the 
are  not  particularly  like  Coswlips,  th 
habit  is  somewhat  similar.  A  large  nun 
ber  of  them  have  beautifully  marke 
leaves,  which  are  quite  ornamental  eve 
in  the  absence  of  flowers.  The  fori 
above  mentioned  is  a  hybrid  and  one  c 
the  choicest  of  its  kind,  ’the  flowers  bein 
of  a  bright  golden-yellow  and  freely  prc 
duced.  It  may  be  grown  in  pots,  but 
is  also  admirable  in  baskets,  because  th 
latter  are  nearly  always  hung  up  clos 
to  the  glass,  and  in  that  situation  th 
plants  get  more  justice  than  if  stood  0 
benches  and  more  or  less  shaded  by  otht 
plants.  A  cool,  airy  atmosphere  is  wh. 
they  most  delight  in.  Wire  baskets  ma 
have  a  covering  of  moss  placed  all  roun 
inside  and  then  filled  up  with  any  ligh 
rich  compost,  containing  leaf  mould  an 
well  decayed  cow  manure  rubbed  up  fins 
The  bulbs  may  be  put  into  position  as  th 
soil  is  being  filled  in,  placing  thei 
equally  all  round  the  sides  of  the  baskc 
and  then  filling  in  the  top  with  bull 
about  3  in.  apart.  If  this  basket  is  su. 
pended  in  the  cool  greenhouse  near  th 
glass  the  leaves  and  flower  stems  wii 
come  along  slowly  and  be  all  the  bette 
for  it. 


Daffodils  on  the  Grass. 


[/.  Veitch  and  Sons,  l\ 
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Hyacinth  Grand  Maitre.  [ Dickson ,  Brown  and  Taii. 

R  Good  Exhibition?  Hyacinth. 

- Grand  Maitre.  — - 


The  above  is  a  good  exhibition  variety 
of  single  Hyacinth,  and  being  one  of  the 
standard  varieties,  has  been  well  tried 
over  a  period  of  years,  and  can  be  relied 
upon.  These  bulbs,  like  Daffodils,  are 
multiplied  by  offsets,  although  the 
growers  can  encourage  the  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  new  and  valuable  varieties  by  put¬ 
ting  them  through  a  certain  process. 
Since  the  bulbs,  however,  multiply  by 
offsets,  it  is  only  necessary  to  grow  these 
until  they  reach  flowering  size  under  the 
favourable  conditions  which  -  the  Dutch 
bulb  growers  are  able  to  supply.  These 
favourable  conditions  can  be  obtained  in 
few  districts  of  this  country. 

To  get  the  best  value  from  the  stan¬ 
dard  Hyacinths  they  should  be  potted  up 
singly  as  soon  as  received  in  6  in.  pots. 
Those  who  grow  for  exhibition  do,  of 
course,  use  8  in.  pots  in  order  to  get 
spikes  of  the  larger  size.  Very  good  re¬ 
sults  are,  however,  obtainable  in  the  more 
convenient  6  in.  pot.  These  should  be 
well  drained  and  a  compost  of  two  parts 
of  good  fibrous  loam,  one  part  each  of 


leaf  mould  and  well  decayed  manure,  to¬ 
gether  with  sufficient  sand  to  make  the 
soil  porous. 

Clean  pots  should  be  used,  and  when 
they  are  carefully  drained  the  pots 
should  be  filled  up  with  soil,  just  loosely, 
and  the  bulb  placed  on  the  middle  of 
this  and  pressed  into  the  soil.  Fairly 
firm  potting  may  be  given  in  this  manner, 
so  that  the  bulb  will  be  three  parts 
covered,  or  have  just  the  tip  of  the  bulb 
appearing  through  the  top  of  the  soil. 
The  beginner  may  not  hit  this  happy 
medium  to  begin  with,  but  a  little  practice 
will  soon  enable  him  to  press  the  bulb 
with  the  forefinger  and  thumb  of  each 
hand  to  the  proper  depth  in  the  pot,  and 
then  only  should  the  soil  be  pressed 
firmly  and  equally  all  round.  Avoid  the 
mistake  of  making  the  soil  in  the  pot  firm 
before  putting  in  the  bulb,  because  the 
latter  would  almost  certainly  push  itself 
out  of  the  soil  in  its  endeavour  to  push 
the  roots  into  the  hard  soil  in  the  bottom 
of  the  pot. 

When  the  bulbs  have  been  potted,  they 


should  be- stood  on  a  bed  of  ashes  on  a 
hard  surface,  where  worms  may  not  be 
able  to  get  into  the  pots.  The  latter 
should  be  plunged  in  cocoanut  fibre  or 
coal  ashes,  the  former  being  the  better 
material.  About  2  in.  of  cocoanut  fibre 
should  be  put  over  the  top,  and  this  will 
help  to  keep  the  bulbs  in  position  until 
they  have  thoroughly  rooted  into  the  soil. 
The  latter  should  be  properly  moist  at 
the  time  of  potting,  and  no  water  will  be 
necessary  immediately  after.  The  bed 
on  which  they  are  stood  should,  of  course, 
be  fully  exposed  to  the  elements,  and 
any  rain  that  falls  will  be  beneficial  to 
the  bulbs,  rather  than  otherwise. 

As  soon  as  the  flower  spike  has  pushed 
about  an  inch  above  the  soil,  the  bulbs 
should  be  uncovered  and  placed  under  the 
shelter  of  a  cold  frame  until  it  is  con¬ 
venient  or  necessary  to  put  them  in  a 
greenhouse  or  forcing  pit  or  window,  as 
the  case  may  be.  In  any  case,  the  bulbs 
should  be  fully  exposed  to  light  when¬ 
ever  the  leaves  make  their  appearance* 
and  air  given  on  all  favourable  occasions 
throughout  the  winter.  The  accompany¬ 
ing  illustration  of  this  fine  variety  was 
put  at  our  disposal  by  Messrs.  Dickson, 
Brown  and  Tait,  Corporation  Street, 
Manchester. 

- 4~v* - 


Narcissus 


Sir  Watkin. 


For  many  years  past  the  above  Daffodil 
has  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  being  the 
largest  and  best  of  the  varieties  of  N. 
incomparabilis  for  making  a  display, 
either  in  beds  or  out  of  doors.  All  parts 
of  the  plant  are  of  a  fine  size,  including 
bulbs,  leaves  and  flowers,  which  are  the 
desideratum  of  the  grower.  Most 


[Robert  Sydenham. 

Narcissus  Sir  Watkin. 
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growers  would  be  thankful  if  every  bulb 
produced  one  flower  stem.  Some 
stronger  growing  kinds  send  up  two  or 
more  flower  stems  from  a  bulb,  and  Sir 
Watkin  takes  pre-eminence  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  as  we  have  a  good  example  in  the 
accompanying  illustration.  Five  bulbs 
filled  an  ornamental  jar  and  gave  in  the 
aggregate  fifteen  blooms.  It  was  grown 
by  Mr.  J.  H.  Pickard,  Edgbaston,  Bir¬ 
mingham,  and  gives  him  credit  for  this 
method  of  culture  in  moss  fibre.  The 
broad  segments  are  of  a  rich  sulphur- 
yellow,  while  the  chalice  itself  is  deeper 
yellow,  more  or  less  tinted  with  orange. 
The  variety  is  useful  for  cultivating  in 
different  ways.  It  can  be  grown  in  moss 
fibre,  as  the  accompanying  illustration 
will  show.  It  may  also  be  grown  in  pots 
by  those  who  have  a  cold  or  warm  green¬ 
house.  It  may  be  used  for  filling  flower 
beds,  planting  borders,  or  naturalising 
on  the  grass.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
Robert  Sydenham,  Tenby  Street,  Bir¬ 
mingham,  for  putting  the  illustration  at 
our  service. 

- - 

Sweet  Peas  Lord  Nelson 
and  Brilliant  Blue. 

A  LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

With  reference  to  Mr.  Henry  H.  Gib- 
son’s_letter  in  your  issue  dated  7th  Sep¬ 
tember,  I  should  like  to  explain  that 
when  I  said  that  Lord  Nelson  was  sent 
out  from  America  under  the  name  of 
•Brilliant  Blue,  I  meant  that  the  two  varie¬ 
ties  were- identical,  but  I  did  not  intend 
to  imply  that  they  both  originated  from 
the  same  raiser.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
believe  that  Mr.  Burpee,  the  distributor 
:of  Mr.  Gibson's  variety,  so  far  from  sus¬ 
pecting  its  identity  with  Lord  Nelson, 
thought  that  it  resembled  Horace  Wright 
— which  it  does  not. 

The  reason  that  I  gave  preference  to 
the  name  of  Lord  Nelson  was  that  it  was 
as  such  that  the  National  Sweet  Pea  So¬ 
ciety,  after  growing  the  variety  at  Read¬ 
ing,  gave  it  an  Award  of  Merit. 

I  have  not  heard  how  the  raisers  ob¬ 
tained  Lord  Nelson  or  Brilliant  Blue,  but 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  several 
growers  obtained  the  same  thing  as  a 
sport  from  Navy  Blue.  I  believe  that  it 
has  been  occasionally  found  in  Navy  Blue 
almost  as  long  as  that  famous  variety  has 
been  in  commerce,  but  to  Mr.  Gibson  and 
Messrs.  Isaac  House  and  Son  belongs  the 
honour  of  having  been  the  means  of  first 
putting  a  true  stock  on  the  market. 

Now  that  the  pen  is  in  my  hand,  I 
should  like  to  correct  a  slip  which  occurs 
in  the  same  issue  in  the  editorial  note  on 
superseded  varieties.  Somehow  or  an¬ 
other  Queen  Alexandra  is  included  in  the 
list,  which,  of  course,  it  should  not  have 
been,  for  it  is  one  of  the  grandest  varie¬ 
ties  we  have,  and  quite  the  best  of  its 
colour. 

G.  F.  Drayson. 

[It  was  a  mere  clerical  or  printer’s  error 
that  Queen  Alexandra  appeared  in  the 
list  of  superseded  varieties,  and  which 
was  overlooked  in  the  final  revision  for 
press.  We  intended  the  variety  Queen 
\  ictoria  as  the  good  thing  that  was  super¬ 
seded. — Ed] 


By  this  time  the  Sweet  Peas  will  be 
much  past  their  best,  although  many 
growers  will  still  be  able  to  cut  some 
welcome  flowers. 

Next  Year’s  Display. 

Already  thoughts  will  be  turning  to¬ 
wards  next  year’s  display,  and  in  many 
cases  active  preparations  will  soon  be 
commenced.  Mr.  Thomas  Jones  and 
many  other  famous  growers  believe  in 
preparing  their  ground  in  the  autumn, 
and  in  most  cases  this  is  probably  the 
best  time,  especially  where  the  ground  is 
trenched,  for  it  has  time  to  settle  down. 

Those  who  are  not  able  to  work  the 
soil  in  the  autumn  need  not  despair  of 
obtaining  good  flowers,  for  I  have  seen 
excellent  Sweet  Peas  on  ground  dug  in 
March.  There  are  some  soils,  too,  which 
may  give  better  results  when  prepared  in 
the  spring.  Every  gardener  should 
strive  to  know  the  idiosyncrasies  of  his 
own  soil. 

Preparing  the  Soil. 

When  it  is  proposed  to  commence  pre¬ 
paring  the  soil  in  the  autumn,  and,  as  I 
have  said,  this  is  in  the  majority  of  in¬ 
stances  the  best  time,  it  should  be  dug 
as  deeply  as  possible.  In  the  Sweet  Pea 
Annual,  Mr.  Jones  speaks  of  digging  from 
two  to  five  feet  deep,  but  as  this  entails 
a  great  deal  of  labour,  it  is  improbable 
that  many  readers  will  be  able  to  reach 
anything  like  the  second  figure.  How¬ 
ever,  to  shift  one  spit  and  loosen  the  next 
will  be  well  within  the  power  of  most. 
After  -  the  -frrst-  spit  has  been  removed 
many  growers  like  to  leave  the  trench 
open  to  allow  the  soil  to  weather.  When 
digging  in  [he  autumn  it  is  generally  ad¬ 
visable  to  leave  the  soil  fin  as  big  lumps 
as  possible  to  expose  it  to  the  action  of 
tfie  weather. 

Animal  and  Artificial  Manures. 

Plenty  of  horse  or  cow -manure  may 
be  used,  The  former,  perhaps,  being  the 
most  suitable  for  heavy  soils,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  for  lighter  soils.  These  and  all  other 
manures  had  generally  best  be  thor¬ 
oughly  mixed  with  the  soil.  Of 
artificials,  superphosphate  of  lime  is  a 
great  favourite,  but  this  may  be  saved 
until  about  February,  when  it  may  be 
forked  into  the  ground.  Bone  meal  is 
also  extremely  valuable  for  Sweet  Peas, 
and  this  may  be  used  in  the  autumn  or 
later.  Many  successful  growers  find,  a 
dressing  of  lime  very  useful.  There  are 
several  other  artificials  which  are  some¬ 
times  worked  into  the  soil,  but  it  must  -be 
remembered  that  as  a  rule  nothing  can 
displace  animal  manures,  the  value  of  the 
others  being  of  a  supplementary  nature. 
At  all  times  when  using  artificial  man¬ 
ures,  the  directions  for  use  given  on  the 
packets  should  be  strictly  adhered  to.  A 
double  dose  very  often  does  more  harm 
than  good.  Superphosphate  of  lime  and 
bone  meal  should  be  used  at  about  the 
rate  of  a  handful  to  a  square  yard. 


Autumn  Sowing. 

Any  time  now,  autumn  sowings  can  be 
made.  As  to  the  merits  of  this  practice 
considerable  differences  of  opinion  are 
shown.  Some  growers  seem  to  be  unable 
to  succeed  with  it,  while  cithers  declare 
that  it  gives  them  their  bc=t  flowers. 
Probably  much  depends  on’  the  soil  and 
climate,  wet  and  cold  soils  being  the  most 
unsuitable.  Readers  who1  have  never 
given  autumn  sowing  a  trial  should  do 
so  this  season.  Even  if  itj  is  seen  that 
they  are  not  growing  satisfactorily,  the 
ground  can  always  be  turned  over  and 
replanted  in  the  spring.  Those  who  feei 
uncertain  of  success  should  experimca' 
with  the  cheaper — though  not  less  valu¬ 
able — varieties,  such  as  Dorothy  Eckford 
and  King  Edward  VII. 

Change  of  Ground. 

One  often  hears  it  asked  whether  it  is 
wise  to  grow  Sweet  Peas  on  the  same 
ground  in  two  or  more  consecutive  sea¬ 
sons.  Probably  a  change. of  ground  is 
a  slight  advantage-,  but  where  the  ground 
is  well  tilled  and  well  manured  there 
really  seems  to  be  no  apparent  difference. 
I  have  known  the  same  ground  to  yield 
good  flowers  year  after  year  with  nc 
noticeable  falling  off  in  quality.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  plants  have  been 
diseased,  a  change  should,  if  possible,  be 
made,  otherwise  the  disease  is  liable  to 
break  out  again  the  next  year.  Another 
preventive  is  to  burn  all- diseased  plants 
and  to  make  certain  that  no  germs  live. 
The  sticks  that  have  been  used  should 
share  the  same  fate. 

Nitro-Culture. 

Earlier  in  the  year  much  attention  was 
drawn  to  the  question  of  nitro-culture  ol 
leguminous  plants,  and  the  principle  was 
explained  in  these  pages.  Many  growers 
have  tried  it  th-is  year,  but  I  have  no' 
heard  of  any  of  our  champion  growers 
gaining  any  advantage  from  its  use.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  a  pamphlet  advertising 
the  culture  frankly  owned  that  it  woulc 
be  little  use  to  inoculate  soils  that  were 
well  manured  or  in  which  the  plants  al 
leady  produce  nodules. 

G.  F.  Drayson. 

- f+4 - 

Logan  Berries  and  Birds. 

It  is  observed  by  a  contemporary  tha 
for  some  strange  reason  English  birds  dc 
not  appear  to  touch  the  fruit  of  the  Logar 
Berry.  Possibly  they  hesitate  to  experi 
ment  with  novelties. 

Dahlia  Ivernia. 

The  florets  of  this  Cactus  Dahlia  an; 
long,  slender,  incurved,  and  also  slightl) 
bent  or  twisted  laterally.  They  are  of  1 
beautiful  bronzy-salmon  overlying  yel 
low.  First-class  Certificate  by  the  Na 
tional  Dahlia  Society  on  September  5th 
when  shown  by  Messrs.  James  Stredwicl 
and  Son,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea. 
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\  Fine  Star  of  Bethlehem. 

The  common  Star  of  Bethlehem  is  the 
jest  known  of  its  kind,  having  been_culti- 
l^ated  in  this  country  for  centuries. 
There  are,  however,  several  very  fine  ones 
fom  South  Europe  or  some  part  of  Africa 
.vhich  are  just  a  little  less  hardy  than  the 
common  ones,  and  usually  succeed  best 
n  a  greenhouse.  Ornithogalum  arabi- 
;um  is  usually  grown  in  a  greenhouse 
and  sometimes  forced,  but  it  will  succeed 
,n  the.  open  air  if  the  bulbs  are  kept  dry 
and  planted'  out  some  time  in  spring.  It 
is  well  worth  attention  in  pots,  however, 
for  ^greenhouse  decoration.  The  stems 
grow  about  18  in.  high,  and  terminate  in 
a  truss  of  large,  pure  white  flowers,  with 
a  black  centre.  The  seed  vessel  really 
is  black,  but  it  serves  to  give  the  flower 
character  and  a  distinct  appearance.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  countries  lying  around 
che  Mediterranean. 

Montbretia  Germania. 

Within  recent  years  a  considerable 
number  of  fine  forms  of  Montbretia,  more 
correctly  named  Tritonia,  have  been 
raised,  and  the  above  is  one  of  the  finest. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  bright  scarlet  shade, 
passing  into  orange,  with  a  crimson 
centre.  These  blooms  are  of  large  size 
and  well  expanded  for  this  genus.  It  de¬ 
lights  in  sandy,  fairly  moist  loam,  en¬ 
riched  with  plenty  of  leaf  mould,  or  peat 
may  answer  the  same  purpose  if  the 
natural  soil  happens  to  be  peaty.  The 
plants  enjoy  sunshine,  provided  there  is 
a  fairly  good  supply  of  moisture  at  the 
roots  in  summer  when  making  their 
growth.  This  is  chiefly  in  July  when 
the  foliage  most  requires  the  presence  of 
moisture.  The  plants  bloom  in  August 
and  September,  and  a  bed  or  clump  of 
them  is  a  most  effective  feature  in  a  gar¬ 
den.  The  flowers  are  also  well  adapted 
for  cutting  and  last  well  in  water. 

- - 

London  Dahlia  Union. 


Exhibition  at 
Regent’s  Park. 


( Concluded,  from  fage  61 j.) 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons  had  the  best 
12  single  varieties  in  bunches  of  six. 
Charming  were  Snowdrop,  Hector,  Kitty, 
Victoria,  and  Columbine.  Rev.  S.  S. 
Pearce,  Coombe  Vicarage,  V  oodstock, 
Oxon,  was  second  with  Leslie  Seale,  Mi¬ 
kado  and  other  charming  varieties. 

Some  very  good  exhibits  were  also 
staged  by  amateurs,  and  well  worthy  of 
the  prizes. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Hobbies.  Ltd.,  Dereham,  Norfolk, 
staged  an  extensive  exhibit  of  single,  Cac¬ 
tus  and  decorative  Dahlias,  and  a  group 
of  cut  Roses.  Very  striking  Cactus  Dah¬ 
lias  were  Ajax,  Wm.  Marshall,  F.  M. 
Stredwick,  and  Fairy.  Among  the  Roses, 
Dean  Hole,  Liberty,  Billiard  and  Barre 
and  Dorothy  Perkins  were  very  fine. 

Messrs.  T.  .S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham, 
Middlesex,  had  an  extensive  display  of 
Cactus,  pompon  and  decorative  Dahlias, 
set  up  with  Ferns  and  other  foliage  and 
backed  with  Bamboos.  Grand  Cactus 
Dahlias  were  Ruby  Grinstead,  Caradoc, 
Hamlet  and  Rev.  Arthur  Hall. 

Mr.  A.  LI.  Gwillim,  Cambria  Nursery, 


Museari  Heavenly  Blue. 


The  botanical  name  of  the  above  plant 
is  Museari  conicum,  but  for  many  y-ears 
it  has  enjoyed  the  popular  name  of  Hea¬ 
venly  Blue,  being  both  expressive  and  ap¬ 
propriate.  It  is  one  of  the  strongest 
growing  of  the  Grape  Hy'acinths,  and  one 
of  the  richest,  if  not  the  richest,  blue  of 
all  of  them.  Lt  has  been  described  as  of 
the  richest  shade  of  gentian_  blue,  and 
alt-hough  not  the  darkest  amongst  the 
species,  it  is  of  more  value  because  the 
flowers  are  brighter.  For  this  reason  a 
bed  or  clump  has  a  very'  brightening 
effect,  while  in  the  nursery'  beds  at  Long 
Ditton,  where  we  have  frequently  seen  it, 
it  constitutes  one  of  the  most  gorgeously 
coloured  blue  plantations  in  the  grounds. 

We  call  attention  to  it  on  this  occasion 
on  account  of  its  suitability  for  natural¬ 
ising  in  half-shady'  situations,  where  the 
ground  may  be  relatively'  dry'  and  under 
the  influence  of  the  roots  of  trees  or 


hedges.  The  illustration  herewith,  and 
which  has  been  put  at  our  service  by 
Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  shows  an  excellent  use 
to  which  it  may  be  put  in  brightening  an 
out-of-the-way  corner  of  the  garden  that 
might  otherwise  be  simply  filled  with 
weeds.  During  March,  April  and  May, 
some  of  the  bulbs  here  represented  are 
always  in  flower,  and,  of  course,  during 
April.it  is  simply  a  mass  of  the  richest 
blue  that  one  could  desire.  The  racemes 
are  also  about  3  in.  to  4  in.  in  length, 
while  the  individual  pips  or  flowers  are 
amongst  the  largest  of  the  genus.  These 
bulbs  are  somewhat  similar  in  size  and 
appearance  ’to  those  of  Squills,  and  it 
is  only  necessary  to  plant  them  some  time 
in  autumn,  the  earlier  the  better,  and 
next  season  the  planter  will  be  rewarded 
with  a  most  interesting  display  of  colour 
which  could  be  had  in  the  garden. 


New  Eltham,  Kent,  had  a  very  fine  dis¬ 
play  of  Tuberous  Begonia  flowers, 
gathered  from  the  open  ground.  Both 
single  and  double  varieties  were  of  very 
high  quality.  Being  only  seedlings,  they 
were  unnamed. 

Messrs.  J.  Burrell  and  Co.,  Cambridge, 
had  a  long  table  of  Gladioli,  with  a  group 
of  hardy  border  plants  in  the  centre.  The 
Gladioli  were  of  the  Gandavensis  strain. 

Mr'.  J.  T.  West,  Tower  Hill,  Brent¬ 
wood,  had  a  well-displayed  table  of  show, 
Cactus,  pompon  and  decorative  Dahlias, 
backed  up  with  Kochia  scoparia  tricho- 
phylla. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Sage,  71,  Manor  Road,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Surrey,  had  a  good  exhibit  of  the 
Corona  (non-rustable)  Flou'er  Displayer, 


wfith  flowers,  to  show'  the  method  of  ar¬ 
rangement. 

Air.  J.  F.  Groves,  Ham,  Surrey,  had  a 
group  of  border  Chrysanthemums  and 
scarlet  Lobelias. 

Messrs.  D.  Dowell  and  Sons,  Ravens- 
court  Avenue,  Hammersmith,  had  a  stand 
of  sundries,  including  ornamental  bow'ls 
for  bulbs  in  rooms. 

[Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley, 
Sussex,  besides  their  competitive  stands, 
had  a  group  of  new  varieties,  including 
Mauve  Queen  and  The  Bride,  both  Cactus 
Dahlias.  Charming  single  varieties  w'ere 
Peggy',  Glencoe,  Brilliant  and  Sincoe. 

Messrs.  S.  Spooner  and  Sons,  Houns¬ 
low',  Middlesex,  had  a  fine  table  of  Apples 
and  Plums. 
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Quu  T^ulb  Number . 

The  fascination  of  bulb  growing,  though 
an  old  pastime,  is  ever  new  with  each  re¬ 
turning  season.  The  period  of  growth 
seems  a  short  one,  but  hardy  bulbs  really 
commence  growing  in  autumn,  especially 
those  which  are  planted  early  or  have  been 
left  all  summer  in  the  ground,  and  con¬ 
tinue  gradually  to  advance  till  they  have 
completed  their  flowering  and  the  leaves 
commence  to  die  down.  The  period  of 
flowering  of  an  individual  bulb,  a  variety 
or  species  of  bulb  is  relatively  short,  more 
particularly  those  which  bloom  in  spring. 
With  species  and  varieties  belonging  to 
different  species,  a  long  succession  can  be 
kept  up,  say  from  January  or  February 
till  the  middle  of  June.  This  is  practi¬ 
cally  half  a  year,  and  that  in  our  climate 
means  a  great  deal.  Flowering  may  be 
interrupted  by  snowstorms  or  periods  of 
frost,  but  that  we  expect  in  winter,  and 
the  intervening  mild  spells  are  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  early  flowering  bulbs,  and  they 
hasten  to  respond  in  a  manner  that  is 
truly  remarkable  as  it  is  welcome  and  de¬ 
lightful. 

The  majority  of  those  who  stock  their 
gardens  with  bulbs  annually  confine 
themselves  to  spring  flowering  Crocuses, 
Winter  Aconite,  Daffodils,  Hyacinths  and 
Tulips,  and  indeed  these  are  indispen¬ 
sable,  as  they  wait  till  our  climate  will 
permit  their  free  and  uninterrupted 
blooming.  Other  bulbs,  such  as  Snow¬ 
drops,  winter  and  early  spring  blooming 
Crocuses,  Chionodoxas,  and  the  earlier 
Narcissi,  brighten  and  enliven  the  bare 
ground  in  advance  of  the  more  common 
bulbs,  and  are  doubly  welcome  as  they 
steal  a  march  on  winter  and  forestall  the 
milder  days  of  spring.  Nowhere  are  the 
early  bulbs  more  welcome  than  in  districts 
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where  a  relatively  heavy  snowfall  occurs 
every  winter,  and  to  which  the  early  bulbs 
give  a  welcome  relief. 

To  deal  with  all  of  the  available  bulbs 
within  the  compass  of  a  single  issue  is 
impossible,  as  the  subject  is  a  vast  one, 
but  throughout  the  autumn,  winter  and 
spring,  we  take  occasion  to  refer  to  differ- 


The  accompanying  illustration  repre¬ 
sents  three  Hyacinths  which  were  grown 
in  moss  fibre  in  ornamental  vases  with¬ 
out  drainage  by  Mr.  Bartleet,  Bearwood, 
Birmingham,  and  which  secured  first 
prize  for  three  Hyacinths.  They  must 
have  been  admirably  grown,  as  readers 
can  judge  for  themselves  by  reference  to 
the  photograph,  showing  that  the  flower 


[ Robert  Sydenham. 


Three  Model  Hyacinths  in  moss  fibre. 

spikes  in  two  cases  are  about  twice  as 
long  as  the  leaves,  while  the  latter  stand 
up  stiffly  in  each  case,  as  they  ought  to 
do  when  well  grown  by  proper  exposure 
to  light  and  attention  to  watering.  The 
varieties  were  King  of  the  Blues,  Inno¬ 
cence  and  Gertrude,  but  many  others 
can  be  grown  with  equal  success  by  the 
same  process. 

The  question  of  cultivating  bulbs  in 
moss  fibre  is  of  growing  importance,  and 
although  we  have  had  our  eyes  upon  this 
form  of  cultivation  for  many  years  past, 
we  had  no  idea  at  first  that  it  would  ulti¬ 
mately  be  brought  to  such  perfection  and 
found  to  be  a  very  useful  method  of  cul¬ 
tivating  bulbs.  When  once  the  process 
is  understood,  it  is  simplicity  itself,  and 
requires  little  attention.  The  utility  de- 
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ent  kinds  and  the  purpose  for  which  th 
are  most  eminently  suitable.  Our  pag 
are  also  open  to  everyone,  to  give  advi 
in  the  matter  of  difficulties,  and  to  gi 
details  of  culture  where  these  are  1 
quired,  and  to  help  the  beginner  whe 
the  conditions  for  bulb  growing  in  1 
garden  are  not  always  of  the  best. 


pends  both  upon  the  potting  materi 
and  the  advantage  of  having  the  bul 
in  vases  without  drainage  holes  in  thei 
as  in  the  case  of  ordinary  flower  po 
Furthermore,  these  vases  are  not  poro 
like  an  earthenware  pot,  and  no  wat 
or  soil  percolates  through  the  bottom  a: 
no  moisture  oozes  out  throught  the  si 
face  to  wet  or  damage  furniture  or  tat 
covers  in  the  drawing-room  or  dinir 
room,  where  the  pots  may  be  kept  wh. 
in  bloom.  Even  with  the  greatest  : 
care  flower  pots  stood  in  saucers  soon 
table  covers  by  keeping  them  continua  • 
moist.. 

'  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Robert  Sydu 
ham,  of  Tenby  Street,  Birmingham.  ( 
the  illustration,  the  bulbs  having  be. 
grown  by  ‘one  of  his  customers.  1 
Sydenham  was  the  first  to  introduce  tl 
system  of  growing  bulbs  in  moss  fibre  . 
ornamental  vases  without  drainage.  1 
himself  fills  about  five  hundred  jars  ' 
vases  every  year,  and  has  only  about  r 
per  cent,  of-  failures,  even  when  frc. 
three  to  twelve  bulbs  may  be  grown  in. 
vase.-  .  Moss  fibre  has  another  reco; 
mendation, .  namely,  that  it  is  light,  a. 
easier  to  obtain  than  loam  in  some  d- 
tricts.  Commence  the  process  of  potti; 
by.  rubbing  the  moss  fibre  so  . as  to  redir 
it  to  a  .uniform  texture  without  lumj 
About  8  lbs.  of  ground  shell  is  mix! 
with  each  bushel  of  moss- fibre  and  a  f' 
lumps  of  charcoal  are  put  in  the  botto 
of  each  jar  to  absorb  impurities  and  ke> 
the  material  sweet. 

When  obtained  the  moss  fibre  is  c- 
and'^  light,  weighing  about  20  lbs.  }.' 
bushel,  “  but  •  it  should  be  proper 
moistened  before  commencing  to  pot  w  1 
it.  *  The  operator  should  pour  about  1 
gallon  of  water  on  each  half  bushel  f 
fibre,  using  a  rosed  watering  pot  so  5 
to  distribute  it.  This  is  allowed  to  so: 
in  until  the  fibre  has  increased  in  bu 
by  about  one-third  and  feels  just  nice 
moist  wdthout  any  water  running  aw 
from  it  when  squeezed  in  the  hand.  0) 
gallon  may  not  be  sufficient,  but  that  b 
to  be  determined  by  the  discrimination  f 
the  operator. 

When  the  moss  and  ground  shell  ha! 
been  thoroughly  mixed  and  proper 
moistened,  put  a  few  lumps  of  charccl 
in  the  bottom  of  the  vase,  then  1  in.  > 
3  in.  of  fibre,  according  to  the  size  of  ts 
r  ase,  placing  the  bulbs  on  the  top  of  th. 
Full  sized  Hyacinth  bulbs  are,  of  cour , 
potted  singly.  After  putting  in  the  bub 
the  proper  way  up  the  jar  is  then  ,filH 
up  nearly  to  the  top  with  moss  fibre- al 
pressed  moderately  firm.  There  is  a  \,!- 
tue  in  not  making  it  too  firm,  becai? 
roots  of  bulbs  are  rather  thick  and  hap 
a  difficulty  in  pushing  their  way  throuj 


Three  Model  Hyacinths 


Grown  in  Moss  Fibre. 
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he  fibre  if  too  much  compacted.  The 
anger  in  this  is  sometimes  seen  in  using 
rdinary  compost,  especially  if  the  lower 
ayer  of  soil  is  first  pressed  and  then  the 
mlbs  placed  on  the  top.  A  very  large 
lumber  of  roots  are  pushed  out,  and  if 
he  fibre  is  too  hard,  the  bulbs  push  them- 
elves  out  of  the  jars  with  the  fibre  on  the 
op.  Having  used  judgment  in  this  mat¬ 
er  and  potted  the  bulbs,  the  treatment 
otherwise  is  pretty  much  the  same  as  with 
.rdinary  compost. 

The  next  question  is  what  to  do  with 
he  jars  that  have  been  filled.  A  very 
ommon  custom,  and  equally  common 
nistake,  is  to  place  them  in  a  dark  cup- 
ooard  or  dark,  airless  basement  or  room. 
3ulbs  are  like  other  plants,  they  delight 
n  a  free  play  of  air,  and  light  is  cer- 
ainly  necessary  as  soon  as  ever  the  leaves 
:ommence  to  show  themselves.  They 
nay  be  stood  in  a  cool  greenhouse  or 
:old  frame,  and  those  who  have  not  that 
onvenience  can  stand  the  vases  on  a  win- 
low  sill,  garden  path,  or  a  bed  of  ashes. 
This  should  be  done  at  once  on  receiving 
he  bulbs,  and  while  the  weather  is  fairly 
nild,  the  bulbs  will  commence  growing. 
.Vhen  the  flower  spike  has  grown  about 
m  inch  the  bulbs  may  then  be  placed 
vhere  they  will  get  plenty  of  light  and 
ur,  and  be  protected  from  the  weather. 
3f  course,  those  who  have  frames  or  a 
:ool  greenhouse  will  have  this  protection 
;rom  the  first.  All  that  we  should  im¬ 
press  upon  them  is  that  the  bulbs  should 
rave  all  the  advantage  of  light  as  soon 
is  they  are  above  the  fibre. 

The  matter  of  watering  will  offer  the 
nost  serious  obstacle  to  beginners,  but 
:hat  is  simple  and  easily  surmounted  by 
dose  attention.  No  .water  will  be  re¬ 
paired  immediately  after  potting  if  the 
noss  has  been  properly  prepared.  It  is 
after  growth  has  commenced  that  the  cul¬ 
tivator  will  have  to  pay  strict  attention 
to  this.  When  the  moss  fibre  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  get  brown  on  tbe  top  the  bulbs 
should  be  watered,  giving  them  just  suffi¬ 
cient  to  moisten  the  fibre  in  each  vase. 
If  the  operator  has  reason  to  suspect  that 
water  is  lodging  in  the  bottom,  then  the 
vases  should  be  gone  over  and  each  tilted 
on  its  side  so  as  to  run  out  the  superfluous 
water.  The  moss  fibre  itself,  being  like 
a  sponge,  retains  enough  water  for  all  the 
needs  of  the  plants,  so  that  no  super¬ 
fluous  water  should  be  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  bottom  of  the  vases,  as  it  inter¬ 
feres  with  the  proper  work  of  the  roots. 
During  winter  these  vases  will  go  a  week 
easily  without  attention,  and  even  then 
may  not  be  dry,  but  the  plant  lover  will 
inspect  everv  jar  at  least  once  a  week, 
and  if  water  is  necessary  it  should  be 
given. 

After  some  years  of  trial  this  mode  of 
culture  shows  that  it  is  highly  serviceable 
for  the  cultivation  of  plants  in  rooms 
where  the  vases  have  to  stand  on  valu¬ 
able  furniture.  The  moss  fibre  also 
solved  the  question  of  soil,  for  being  light 
I  it  can  be  sent  long  distances  for  small 
price. 

- - 

Brasso-laeliocattleya  Rowena. 

The  flowers  of  this  fine  hybrid  are  pale 
yellow,  with  some  green  markings  on  the 
beautifully  fringed  lip.  First-class  Cer¬ 
tificate  by  the  R.H.S.  on  September  3rd, 
when  shown  by  Major  Holford,  C.I.E., 
C.V. 0.  grower,  (Mr.  H.  G.  Alexander), 
Westonbirt,  Tetbury. 


[IT 7  elb  fr-5  Sons. 


Narcissus  Madame  de  Graaff. 


White  Trumpet  Daffodil 


We  remember  the  sensation  caused 
when  five  guineas  were  asked  for  a  single 
bulb  of  Mme.  de  Graaff,  which  was  by 
far  the  best  and  largest  white  Trumpet 
Daffodil  in  those  days.  Since  then,  how¬ 
ever,  the  original  bulb  has  so  multiplied 
by  offsets  that  anyone  with  a  real  desire 
to  possess  this  grand  variety  may  now 
procure  it  at  a  reasonable  cost.  The 
price  is,  of  course,  greater  than  would  be 
asked  for  bulbs  of  exhibition  Hyacinths, 
but  those  Hyacinths  are  really  very  old, 
and  are  probably  now  grown  by  millions 
on  the  bulb  farms  of  Holland.  The 
bulbs  of  Mme.  de  Graaff  are  now  fairly 
numerous,  and  are  being  increased  year 


Mme.  De  GRAAFF. 

by  year  by  everyone  connected  with  bulb 
growing. 

In  those  early  days  we  presume  that 
this  particular  Daffodil  originated  from 
Narcissus  moschatus,  because  at  that 
time  it  was  the  only  one  which  possessed 
white  colour  in  both  segments  and  trum¬ 
pet.  We  do  not  mean  that  it  originated 
directly  from  the  old  wild  type,  but  from 
some  of  the  larger  varieties  which  then 
existed  under  such  names  as  N.  cernuus 
and  N.  cernuus  pulcher,  though  we  note 
that  some  authorities  now  reckon  N.  cer¬ 
nuus  a  distinct  species  from  N.  moscha¬ 
tus.  Since  that  time  many  growers  have 
freely  utilised  Mme.  de  Graaff  for  tbe 
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purpose  of  getting  new  varieties,  and 
many  have  been  raised  differing  in  size 
and  in  form.  The  variety,  however  is 
still  an  outstanding  Daffodil,  and  should 
find  its  "way  into  every  garden,  for  with¬ 
out  it  no  collection  could  make  any 
claim  to  completeness,  even  with  varieties 
that  are  plentiful. 

Even  now  those  who  would  possess  it 
may  pursue  some  different  plan  with  it 
than  in  ordinary  bedding.  They  should 
plant  it  in  some  position  where  it  will  be 
left  undisturbed  at  bedding  out  time,  so 
that  the  foliage  may  die  down  naturally 
before  the  bulbs  Are  lifted.  By  this 
method  the  bulbs:  will  be  allowed  to 
attain  the  natural  size  of  which  the  soil 
and  situation  are  capable  before  the  roots 
are  disturbed.  The  lifting  of  Daffodils 
while  they  are  green  is  not  the  best  treat¬ 
ment  for  them,  although  if  they  are  laid 
in  soil  immediately  and  allowed  to  die  off 
gradually,  it  is  the  best  under  the  condi¬ 
tions  entailed  upon  the  gardener  who  has 
got  to  fill  the  beds  with  summer  flowering 
subjects.  Those  who  get  bulbs  of  this 
grand  variety  should  plant  them  at  once 
in  carefully  prepared  soil,  for  there  is 
no  advantage  in  delaying  the  planting  of 
Daffodils  which  get  the  better  established 
if  planted  early.  Rather  deep,  rich  and 
friable  soil  is  the  best  to  select  for  it,  and 
although  manure  may  be  permitted  in  the 
ground,  it  should  be  well  decayed  before 
being  used  for  this  purpose  and  put  suffi¬ 
ciently  well  down  not  to  come  in  direct 
contact  with  the  bulbs. 

Mme.  de  Graaff  may  also  be  grown  in 
pots  just  like  other  bulbs,  but  it  is  a  mid¬ 
season  variety,  and  to  get  it  into  the  best 
form  it  should  not  be  subjected  to  forcing 
in  any  way.  Daffodils  of  almost  any  kind 
reach  their  fullest  size  when  allowed  to 
come  along  slowly  in  a  house  with  a  low 
temperature,  or  even  without  the  aid  of 
fire  heat  at  all,  and  given  plenty  of  venti¬ 
lation  to  keep  the  foliage  dwarf  and 
sturdy.  The  accompanying  illustration, 
good  as  it  is,  in  no  way  exaggerates  the 
beauty  and  handsome  appearance  of  this 
Daffodil,  the  segments  of  which  are  pure 
white.  The  trumpet  is  at  first  pale  prim¬ 
rose  or  lemon,  but  passes  into  pure  white 
in  a  day  or  two.  We  are  indebted  to 
Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stour¬ 
bridge,  for  the  use  of  the  illustration. 

- - 

Dahlia  Mauve  Queen. 

The  blooms  of  this  Cactus  variety  are 
of  large  size  with  long,  slender  florets 
pointing  in  different  directions.  They 
are  of  a  lovely  soft  mauve,  shading  into 
white  at  the  base  of  the  central  florets. 
Award  of  Merit  by  the  R.H.S.  on  3rd  Sep¬ 
tember  and  a  First-class  Certificate  by  the 
National  Dahlia  Society  on  5th  Septem¬ 
ber.  The  exhibitors  in  both  cases  were 
Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley, 
Sussex. 

Dahlia  Alice. 

The  above  is  a  lovely  flower  just  too 
large  to  be  described  as  a  Pompon  Cactus 
Dahlia  and  too  small  to  be  suitable  for 
exhibition  purposes.  It  has,  therefore, 
been  described  as  a  decorative  Dahlia. 
The  flowers  are  white,  tinted  with  pale 
yellow  at  the  base  and  held  well  above 
the  foliage  by  stout  stems.  Award  of 
Merit  by  the  R.H.S.  on  3rd  inst.  when 
shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons, 
Crawley,  Sussex. 


The  Flower  Garden. 

As  I  write  all  the  world  seems  to  be  at 
peace.  The  sun,  which  I  had  given  up  for 
lost,  is  shining  brilliantly  and  has  been 
now  for  several  days.  The  air  resounds 
with  the  hum  of  the  wasp,  whilst  now  and 
then  I  hear  the  faint  swish  of  the  flitting  _ 
Crane  Fly  or  Daddy  Long  Legs,  the  parent 
of  that  destructive  demon, '  the  leather 
jacket.  In  the  distance  I  hear  the  clash  of 
the  harvesting  machine,  announcing  the  fact 
that  the  farmer  is  making  the  most  of  the 
brilliant  weather. 

The  garden  looks  better  now  than  it  has  ■ 
done  all  the  season,  but  still  I  must  growl. 
We  are  needing  a  good  rain  !  However,  it 
matters  but  Little.  The  end  of  September  is 
drawing  nigh,  so  that  it  is  hopeless  to  ex¬ 
pect  to  have  summer  flowers  with  us  much 
longer.  Day  by  day  we  see  the  sun  setting 
earlier,  and  darkness  creeps  up  just  when 
we  least  desire  it,  bringing  with  it  damp 
mists  and  chilly  breezes. 

Preparing  Rose  Quarters. 

The  time  for  preparation  for  another  sea¬ 
son  is  at  hand,  and  fox  weeks1  past  I  have 
been  wielding  the  pick  and  shovel,  'breaking 
up  some  rock-like  soil  that  is  to' produce  c 
Roses  such  as  the  neighbours  never  saw.  I 
watch  the  supercilious  smile  of  those  neigh¬ 
bours,  as  they  pass  by,  thinking  no  doubt  . 
that  a  gardener’s  duties  are  little,  if  any,  , 
removed  from  those  of  a  navvy. 

Such  is  the  case  when  one  takes  in  hand 
a  new  piece  of  ground,  especially  if  it  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  old,  long-standing  meadow  land, 
with  chalk  or  gravel  a  foot  or  so  below  the  ‘ 
surface.  On  such  land  real  hard  work  is 
essential  if  flowers  in  abundance  are  to  be 
produced.  The  soil  must  be  stirred  to  the 
very  bottom,  and  if  it  happens  to  be  very  J 
shallow,  the  chalk  or  gravel  mus+  be  taken 
out  in  order  to  allow  at  least  2  feet  for 
the  Roses  to  root  in.  I  daresay  many  of  . 
my  readers  are  familiar  with  the  hard  work 
entailed  in  making  new  Rose  beds  or  bor-  , 
ders,  especially  if  the  soil  'has  to  be 
deepened  as  I  have  stated. 

One  has  to  smite  hard  and  often  to  make 
any  impression  on  solid  chalk  bottom.  Then 
there  is  the  shovelling  out,  the  wheeling 
away,  and  the  bringing  of  earth  to  fill  in, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  carting  of  manure, 
which  has  to  be  used  liberally.  Lor  !  It 
is  all  a  business,  and  one  cannot  help  feeling 
sick  when  someone  remarks  later  on,  “I 
can’t  understand  why  your  flowers  do  better 
than  mine.” 

Collecting  Leaves. 

A  job  that  calls  for  constant  attention  is  " 
cleaning  up.  Where  trees  abound  leaves  are 
a  nuisance.  It  is  sweep,  sweep,  sweep.  But 
still,  those  leaves  are  useful.  If  Beech  or 
Oak,  they  are  the  source  of  good  leaf  mould. 
Stocked  and  keJpt  moist  and  mixed  with 
silver  sand,  they  will  crumble  into  that 
silky  substance  so  much  beloved  by  all  gar¬ 
deners.  Soft  leaves  like  those  of  the  Poplar 
are  only  useful  for  mixing  with  other  green 
rubbish. 

The  Birds. 

Apart  from  falling  leaves,  I  have  been, 
and  still  am,  pestered  by  starlings  and 
blackbirds,  which  rake  off  all  the  manure 
mulches  from  my  beds.  Sometimes  I  al¬ 
most  think  that  a  wandering  army  of 


chickens  has  been  at  work.  However,, 
assume  that  the  birds  are  hunting  out  som 
insect,  possibly  leather  jackets.  I  hope  sc 
anyhow. 

Rambler  and  Pillar  Roses. 

Harking  back  a  moment,  I  take  it  tha 
those  who  are  preparing  Rose  quarters  havi 
made  out  their  lists.  Don’t  forget  Doroth; 
Perkins.  The  early  orders  always  get  tb 
best  attention.  Established  trees  do  not  neet 
a  great  deal  of  attention,  but  all  rambler 
and  pillar  Roses  should  have  been  trimmer 
up,  and  the  bush  plants  should  also  be  cu 
back  a  little  if'  running  away.  Som< 
varieties  this '  year  are  making  shoots  lik< 
climbers. 

Violets. 

Violets  are  everyone’s  favourites,  and  t< 
ensure  good  flowers  the  plants  must  have  th> 
protection  of  a  frame.  The  plants  should 
be  lifted  at  once  and  planted  in  the  frames 
The  soil  should  be  good  and  sweet.  Do  no 
disturb  the  roots  and  do  not  crowd  whei 
planting. 

Planting  Bulbs. 

The  general  'run  of  bedding  plants  ar< 
not  over  with  just  yet,  and  while  they  re 
main  bright,'  it  is  a  pity  to  clear  them  out 
but  do1  not  allow  them  to  hold  the  positioi 
longer  than  necessary  if  bulbs  are  to  b< 
planted.  Do  not  plant-  bulbs  when  the 
ground  is  saturated  with  moisture,  as  i 
will  set  hard  and  lumpy  about  the  bulbs 
This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  early  plant 
ing  is  best  for  bulbs,  as  the  soil  has  no 
then  been  soaked  by  autumn  rains.  Bulb: 
will  put  up  with  a  lot  of  rough  treatment 
but  rough  treatment  does  not  produce  thi 
best  results,  and  we  gardeners  want  the  bes 
possible. 

Cuttings  for  Propagation. 

The  taking  of  cuttings  for  propagatior 
is  a  big  business  just  now,  and  one  is  wisi 
to  rely  on  at  least  two  batches.  Such  thing: 
as  -Calceolarias,  Antirrhinums  and  Pentste 
mons  are  miffy  doers,  and  as  often  as  not 
cuttings  taken  any  time  in  October  do  bet 
ter  than  earlier  lots,  in  the  South,  at  least 
While  I  find  it  essential  to  'take  cuttings  o: 
Pentstemons  in  order  to  get  reliable  stuff 
Antirrhinums  serve  me  better  if  raised  a. 
annuals. 

Snapdragons. 

Named  Snapdragons  are  very  numerous 
but  the  real  good  ones  are  few.  Snapdragoi 
cuttings  are  liable  to  'damp-  off,  especiall) 
early  inserted  ones,  and  I  have,  therefore 
practically  stopped  growing  named  sorts 
By  selecting  seed  I  have  managed  to  secur< 
a  finer  strain  than  ever  I  was-  able  to  pur 
chase.  The  new  Terra  Cotta  strain  contain, 
lovely  shades  of  colour,  and  as  I  have  notec 
the  bees  busily  at  work  I  expect  to  find  mj 
own  selections-  still  further  improve.  Wher 
I  think  of  the  nasty,  so-called  pink  shade 
of  a  few  years  back  and  compare  them  witl 
the  glorious  pure  pink,  orange  and  buf 
.shades  I  am  amazed.  Take  my  tip  and  ge' 
a  good  strain  of  ‘Snapdragons  and  select  seec 
annually.  This  flower  is  one  of  the  few 
that  can  be  improved  without  any  grea 
labour.  Of  course  the  more  plants  one  -is. 
able  to  grow  -the  better  chance  one  has. 
Phloxes. 

To  get  good  Phloxes  one  must  propagate 
from  named  sorts,  and  -the  present  time  is: 
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HI -suited  for  the  taking  of  cuttings, 
nail  shoots  sent  up  from  the  base  are  just 
e  thing.  Big  roots  may,  of  course,  be 
ivided  a  little  later  on. 

arnations. 

Carnation  planting  may  still  go  on  for  a 
eek  or  two.  Much  depends  upon  the 
eather. 

awns. 

Lose  no  time  in  sowing  grass  seed  where 
ire  patches  exist  on  lawns. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

Here,  again,  the  wise  gardener  is  at  work 
reparing  his  ground  for  the  reception  of 
•uit  trees.  Of  course  everyone  cloes  nofc- 
lant  a  new  batch  annually,  but  there,  are 
.ways  a  number  of  new  beginnerst.  - 
reparing  Ground  for  Fruit  Trees. 

When  breaking  up  ground  for  fruit  trees 
[ways  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  the  last 
lance  to  do  the  job  thoroughly.  Fruit 
ees  are  not  like  cabbage  plants.  They  are 
1  remain  a  very  long  time.  It  may  be  for 
ears,  it  may  be  for  ever,  as  the  song  says, 
he  Loganberry. 

Do  not  overlook  that  valuable  fruit,  the 
oganberry.  It  is  to  be  had  cheaply,  and 
here  space  is  available  no  one  who  likes 
erries  should  be  without  it.  It  is  without 
ou'bt  the  best  berry  of  the  century,  despite 
le  long  time  it  has  taken  to  make  headway, 
'reated  like  .  the  Raspberry,  it  does  splen- 
idly,  but  it  wants  a  great  deal  more  room, 
athering  Fruit. 

All  Pears  and  Apples  that  are  fit  should 
e  gathered  at  once.  Where  wasps  abound 
:  is  almost  hopeless  to  try  and  save  late 

'lums. 

trawberries  and  Raspberries. 

See  that  things  are  tidied  up  generally. 
Strawberries  and  Raspberries  should  now  be 
it  for  going  through  the  winter  without 
urther  attention. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

)nions. 

So  far  as  I  have  seen,  Onions  do  not 
eem  to  be  very  good  this  season.  There 
las  been  a  great  deal  of  blight  about,  caus- 
ng  the  bulbs  to  ripen  up  when  small.  It 
.t  curious  to  note  how  gardeners  seem  to 
leglect  their  Onions.  They  see  the  mildew 
loming,  and,  well,  they  let  it  come,  that’s 
ill.  Onion  bulbs  should  all  be  up  by  now 
ind  nearly,  if  not  quite,  ripened.  When 
laying  on  the  ground,  it  is  always  advisable 
!:o  cover  with  sacks  at  night  owing  to  the 
heavy  dews.  Autumn  sown  Onions  should 
be  thoroughly  thinned  out  for  standing  over 
the  winter. 

Potatos. 

All  Potatos  are  better  out  of  the  ground 
now.  Get  them  up  and  store  at  once. 
Blight  is  very  noticeable  in  places,  I  find, 
especially  after  the  tubers  are  lifted. 

Celery. 

Celery  that  is  to  be  used  in  early  winter 
should  now  be  quite  earthed  up.  Always 
choose  a  dry  day  and  do  the  work  in  the 
afternoon  when  the  dew  has  dried  off  the 

plants. 

Tomatos. 

Tomatos  have  small  chances  of  ripening 
out  of  doors  and  should  now  be  taken  in¬ 
side. 

Carrots  and  Beet. 

All  Carrots  and  Beets  are  better  if  lifted 
soon,  but  Parsnips  may  be  left  alone  for 
awhile. 

Clear  away  and  burn  all  rubbish  as  it 
accumulates. "  Horti. 


The  Amateur’s  Greenhouse. 

Panicum  and  Tradescantia. 

Taking  the  year  round,  there  are  no  plants 
in  the  greenhouse  which  prove  such  faith¬ 
ful  friends  as  the  above  two.  But  they  are 
the  sort  of  friends  which  do  not  improve 
with  age ;  the  old  adage,-  Youth  will  be 
served,  being  splendidly  exemplified  in  their 
case.  This  being  so,-,  a  good  batch  of  cut¬ 
tings  should  he  put  in  'before  the  clouds  of 
winter  shut  off  those  beams  from  Old  Sol 
which  are  so  helpful  in  inducing  roots  to 
push.  At  this  season  quite  short  cuttings 
should  be  used,  not  more  than  2  in.  to  3  in. 
long,  as  longer  ones  damp  off  badly  should 
the  weather  be  unkind.  Choose  the  very 
best  coloured  tops  available  as  we  shall 
get  little  sun  now  to  put  colour  into  green 
shoots.  Pots  in.  in  diameter  are  large 
enough ;  they  should  be  nicely  drained  and 
the  soil  should  be  surfaced  with  a  good 
layer  of  fine  silver  sand ;  above  all,  make 
the  soil  quite  firm  round  the  cuttings. 
Potting  Violets. 

When  lifting  the  Violets  for  filling  frames 
at  this  season  I  always  look  out  a  few  nice 
plants  of  trim,  compact  habit  and  with 
prominent  flower  buds  for  potting  for  the 
greenhouse.  If  the  roots  are  small,  35  in. 
pots  will  be  large  enough ;  but  5  in.  pots 
are  generally  required  when  the  plants  have 
done  well.  Little  soil  is  required  besides 
that  which  clings  to  the  roots  when  lifting, 
and  what  extra  is  used  may  be  old,  sifted 
compost  from  the  potting  shed.  After  pot¬ 
ting,  range  the  pots  alongside  a  wall  out¬ 
doors,  where  an  early  frost  is  not  likely  to 
nip  them,  and  after  a  fortnight  or  so  take 
them  into  the  greenhouse.  Here  they  should 
stand  near  the  door  or  a  ventilator,  for  they 
must  have  abundance  of  air  or  the  leaves 
will  mildew.  A  little  artificial  manure  will 
increase  the  size  of  the  flowers,  but  much 
spoils  the  colour  of  the  more  delicate  mauves 
and  lavenders.  Take  the  pots  into  the  dwel¬ 
ling  house  when  the  flowers  open,  and  the 
“missus”  will  be  so  pleased  that  she  will 
let  you  off  the  new  hat  you  promised  her  ! 
Solanums  or  Winter  Cherries. 

These  are  among  the  hardiest  of  green¬ 
house  plants,  but  lose  their  leaves  at  the 
impact  of  a  severe  frost ;  therefore  they 
should  be  potted  up  at  the.  earliest  oppor¬ 
tunity.  -If  cut  round  as  advised,  they  give 
little  trouble  to  pot ;  indeed,  I  have  often 
taken  a  large,  empty  box — with  the  necessary 
number  of  pots — down  to  the  plot  and  done 
the  potting  there.  This  is  a  pleasant  task 
on  a  sunny  Saturday  afternoon — I  -  dare 
not  say  Sunday  morning.  Solanums  like 
the  soil  well  firmed  round  their  roots,  and 
also  like  loam  of  (good  quality  with  some 
sand  in  it.  If  the  weather  is  still  open, 
the  plants  may  go  into  a  cold  frame  after 
potting ;  otherwise  the  greenhouse  should 
'be  utilised.  They  should  'be  shaded  from 
bright  sunshine  and  kept  moist  with  the 
syringe.  Although,  to  our  ideas,  of  unplea¬ 
sant  flavour,  greenfly  favour  the  plants  very 
much  and  must  be  kept  down. 

Grape  Vines. 

Where  Grapes  are  still  hanging,  the  house 
must  be  kept  as  dry  as  possible,  and  all 
dead  leaves  collected  as  they  fall ;  anything 
unpleasant  in  the  house  soon  impairs  the 
flavour  of  the  Grapes.  If  young  shoots 
have  issued  again  from  the  side  growths, 
pinch  them  right  out,  as  they  can  now  do 
no  good,  and  only  shade  the  Vines.  In 
cutting  the  bunches,  cut  away  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  lateral  or  side  shoot  which 
carries  the  bunch;  also  cut  back  all  laterals 
one-half  which  bear  no  Grapes.  This  will 
let  in  more  light  and  air  and  plump  up 
the  basal  buds,  on  which  next  year’s  crop 
depends.  The  -border  must  still  be  kept 
moist. 


Shading. 

Where  any  sort  of  wash  has  been  painted 
on  the  glass  to  shade  the  house  it  should 
now  be  washed  off.  What  sun  we  get  after 
this  date  rarely  has  power  to  do  harm; 
on  the  contrary,  it  may  well  do  much  good. 
If  any  plant  should  flag,  it  is  a  simple 
matter  to  throw  a  mat  or  sack  on  the  glass 
for  an  hour  or  so.  In  towns,  quite  hot 
water,  with  plenty  of  washing  soda  in  it, 
should  be  used  to  clean  the  glass,  or  the 
greasy  soot  deposit  from  chimneys  will  not 
be  removed.  Defer  the  cleaning  of  the  in¬ 
side  of  the  house  until  a  wet  day — but  do 
not  forget  to  clean  it. 

Resting  Caladiums. 

It  is  perfectly  natural  for  these  gorgeous- 
.  leaved  plants  to  rest  at  this  season,  and 
they  should  be  encouraged  to  do  so.  Do 
not  stand  them  in .  a  shady,  out-pf-the-way 
corner,  but  keep  them  well  in  the  light,  and 
give  water  in  gradually  decreasing  quan¬ 
tities  until  the  foliage  dies  naturally  away. 
The  pots  may  then  be  stored  on  their  sides 
under  the  greenhouse  stage,  where  the  soil 
will  not  become  quite  dust  dry.  Dry  rot 
in  Caladiums  is  a  terrible  disease  and  will 
polish  off  .scores  of  tubers  in  short  time. 
Old  Fuchsias. 

Where  these  are  still  outside,  fetch  them 
in  now.  Winter  treatment  may  depend 
largely  upon  convenience ;  scores  of  fine  old 
plants'  are  wintered  annually  in  quite  cold 
sheds,  with  no  further  protection  than 
plenty  of  dry  leaves  heaped  round  and  over 
the  pots.  If  greenhouse  room  is  plentiful, 
'  shorten  the  plants  back  about  half,  and 
stand  them  close  together  in  an  odd  corner. 
Smaller  plants  may  go  under  the  stage,  but 
they  must  not  receive  too  much  drip  or  they 
will  rot.  Fuchsias  ma}'  be  kept  almost  dust 
dry  at  the  roots  in  the  dead  of  winter,  but 
a  little  water  should  always  be  given  ’at 
the  first  sign  of  shrivelling  in  the  wood. 

Sunnyside. 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

Deciduous  Calartthes. 

The  species  and  numerous  hybrids  of  this 
genus  will  now  have  completed  their 
growth.  Where  the  plants  have  been  grown 
under  the  usual  shaded  conditions,  it  will 
be  desirable  that  more  light  should  now  be 
afforded  and  every  encouragement  given  to 
induce  the  pseudo-bulbs  to  become  properly 
ripened.  As  the  foliage  dies  down  less 
water  will  be  required,  but  on  no  account 
should  the  plants  be  permitted  to  remajn 
long  in  a  dry  state  at  the  roots  until  the 
flowering  season  is  passed.  I  have  pre¬ 
viously  mentioned  the  desirability  of  hav¬ 
ing  the  pseudo-bulbs  properly  matured,  and 
in  addition  to  this  I  would  also  point  out 
that  it  is  impossible  to  procure  the  best 
colour  effects  from  the  plants  without  the 
aid  of  an  abundance  of  light.  One  has 
only  to  take  as  an  example  C.  Veitchii  and 
grow  it,  or  even  endeavour  to  expand  fts 
flowers,  in  the  fog  area  of  London  or  other 
smoky  manufacturing  districts.  If  one  is 
able  to  see  expanded  flowers  even  with 
favourable  outside  conditions  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere,  the  colours  have  become  so  washed 
out  that  one  can  scarcely  recognise  the 
flowers  as  being  the  type  of  "this  fine  hybrid. 
I  have  also  seen  somewhat  similar  results 
produced  from  large  immature  pseudo-bulbs 
of  other  kinds,  and  I  may  thus  be  excused 
for  endeavouring  to  impress  on  my  amateur 
friends  the  desirability  of  trying  to 
properly  ripen  their  pseudo-bulbs  now  that 
the  plants  have  reached  maturity  of  growth 
and  while  we  may  also  procure  some  aid 
from  the  sun’s  rays. 

.1  have  on  a  previous  occasion  pointed  out 
that  the  warm,  dry  conditions  of  an  ordi¬ 
nary  Melon  house  meet  the  requirements  of 
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the  Calanthes  after  the  bulbs  are  made  up. 
Where  such  conditious  as  this  are  not  ob¬ 
tainable  I  would  recommend  a  dry  position 
near  the  roof  glass,  such  as  a  hanging 
shelf  in  a  stove  house,  where  they  will 
acquire  less  moisture  from  damping  and 
syringing  than  that  usually  obtained  on  the 
stage. 

Insect  Pests. 

With  drier  conditions  now  prevailing  in 
the  atmosphere,  and  there  being  consider¬ 
ably  more  artificial  heat  in  use  with  the 
shortening  days,  insect  pests  usually  be¬ 
come  more  troublesome.  It  is  therefore  ad¬ 
visable  to  keep  the  plants  under  close  ob¬ 
servation,  especially  in  the  warm  divisions 
where  red  spider,  thrips,  and  scale  get 
every  encouragement  to  multiply  rapidly. 

It  is  a  very  good  plan  to  fumigate  at  regu¬ 
lar  intervals,  or  where  the  outside  condi¬ 
tions  still  perm't,  to  spray  the  plants 
weekly  with  some  safe  insecticide.  This 
will  keep  thrips  and  green  fly  in  check. 
Where  traces  of  red  spider  are  found,  or 
in  the  case  of  scale,  it  is  best  to  carefully 
sponge  the  foliage  on  each  side  of  the 
leaves  and  growths.  Some  scale  are  very 
troublesome  to  dislodge,  but  the  point  of  a 
quill  or  soft-pointed  stick  may  be  brought 
into  use,  taking  care  not  to  scratch  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  leaves,  or  they  will  be  perma¬ 
nently  disfigured. 

In  the  cooler  divisions,  such  as  win¬ 
ter  flowering  Cypripediums  and  -Where 
Odontoglossums  are  accommodated,  where 
there  is  free  use  of  the  ventilators  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  time,  black  thrips  are  the  most  trouble¬ 
some.  These  are  often  carried  by  the  wind 
from  surrounding  trees,  and  still  more  fre¬ 
quently  from  herbaceous  plants,  where  they 
are  grown  in  close  proximity  to  the  houses, 
through  the  ventilators  or  laps  in  the  glass 
on  to  the  plants,  and  frequently  after  a 
shower  of  ram  we  find  the  surface  of  the 
soft-water  tank  covered  with  these  creatures, 
which  may  be  easily  dipped  from  the  tank 
and  poured  on  to  the  potting  compost  when 
watering.  Fumigation  will  generally  de¬ 
stroy  the  living  insects,  but  the  eggs  must 
be  carefully  removed  with  a  sponge. 

H.  J.  Chapman. 

- 4~M - 

Conference  at  Wye. 

In  connection  with  the  garden  produce, 
poultry,  and  honey  competitions  of  the 
Kent  County  Council  and  of  the  National 
Potato  Society  at  the  South-Eastern  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  Wye,  Kent,  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  October  2nd,  a  conference  will  be 
held,  when  an  address  will  be  given  by 
the  Principal,  Mr.  M.  J.  R.  Dunstan,  to 
be  followed  by  discussion.  Those  wishing 
to  attend  should  send  their  names  to  the 
Principal  of  the  College. 

Dahlia  Rev.  Arthur  Bridge. 

This  Cactus  Dahlia  is  of  exhibition  size, 
but  light  and  elegant  owing  to  the  slen¬ 
der  character  of  the  long,  incurved  florets, 
which  are  of  a  beautiful  rosy  red  passing 
into  yellow  at  the  base.  First-class  Cer¬ 
tificate  by  the  National  Dahlia  Society 
on  5th  inst.,  when  shown  by  Messrs. 
James  Stredwick  and  Son,  St.  Leonards- 
on-Sea. 

Cattleya  Iris  His  Majesty. 

The  sepals  and  petals  of  this  splendid 
variety  are  yellow  tinted  with  golden  and 
bronze  above  the  middle.  .The  blade  of 
the  lip  is  of  huge  size  and  rich  crimson- 
purple,  passing  into  an  orange-coloured 
tube  marked  with  crimson  lines.  The 
parentage  was  bicolor  X.  aurea.  First- 
class  Certificate  by  the  R.H.S.  on  3rd 
September,  to  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons, 
Ltd.,  Chelsea. 


Horticultural  Societies’ 
Diary 

of  Forthcoming  Events. 
Abbreviations  used. 


A. — Association 
Am. — Amateurs 
Ohy. — Chrysanthemum 
c.m. — Committee  meeting 
Uott. — Cottage  or  Cottagers 
D. — District 

G.— Gardening  or  gardener 

Thus  : — The  Templeton  G.  Am.  and  Cott.  M.I.H.S. 


H. — Horticultural 
M.I.— Mutual  Improve¬ 
ment 

m.m. — Monthly  meeting 
S. — Society 

w.m. — Weekly  meeting 


Gardeners,  Amateurs’  and  Oottagers’ 
ment  Horticultural  Society. 


Mutual  Improve  - 


SEPTEMBER. 

30th. — Horsforth.  G.M.I.S.  (w.m.). 

OCTOBER. 

1st. — R.H.S.  (bi-m.  Exhibition  of  Flowers 
and  Fruit,  1  to  6  p.m.  Lecture  at 
3  p.m.  by  Mr.  B.  H.  Thwaite  on 
“Electric  Cultivation  in  relation  to 
Horticulture”);  National  Dahlia 
Society  (Meeting  at  R.H.  Hall, 
Westminster,  for  the  purpose  of 
awarding  Certificates  to  seedling 
Dahlias);  Croydon  and  D.H.M.I.S. 
(bi-m.m.  Lecture  by  Mr.  J. 
Gregory  on  “Arches,  Pillars,  and 
Pergolas”);  Stirling  and  D.H.A. 
(m.m.  Lecture  by  Mr.  D.  Nicholl 
on  “  Chrysanthemums  for  Begin¬ 
ners”)  ;  West  London  (Hammer¬ 
smith)  H.S.  (m.m.);  Sevenoaks  G. 
and  Am.  M.I.S.  (bi-m.m.);  Barking 
and  Ripple  Chy.  S.  (m.m.).; 
Bournemouth  and  D.G.M.I.A.  (bi- 
m.m.);  Professional  G.  Friendly' 
Benefit  S.  (m.m.);  Loughborough 

G. M.I.A.  (bi-m.m.);  Dulwich  Chy. 
S.  (bi-m.m.);  Yeovil  and  D.G.S. 
(m.m.);  Rotherham  and  D.  Chy.  S. 
(m.m.);  Seaton  Delaval  and  New 
Hartley  FI.  and  H.S.  (m.m.). 

2nd. — National  Potato  Society  (Show  at 
the  South-Eastern  Agricultural 
College,  Wye,  Kent);  Wargrave 
and  D.G.  A.  (Fortnightly  m. 
Lecture  by  Mr.  E.  Winsor  on  “Car¬ 
nations”)  ;  Wood  Green  and  D.  Am. 

H. S.  (General  meeting);  Woburn 
and  D.  Cott.  G.S.  (bi-m.m.);  Bide¬ 
ford  and  D.H.S.  (m.m.);  Sheffield 
FI.  and  H.S.  (m.m.);  Newport 
(Mon.l  and  D.G.M.I.A.  (m.m.); 
Ipswich  and  D.G.  and  Am.  A.  (bi- 
m.m.). 

3rd. — Batley  and  D.  Chy.  and  Paxton  S. 
(m.m.);  Woolton  G.M.I.S.  (m.m.); 
Greenstreet  and  D.G.  and  Cott.  S. 
(m.m.). 

4th. — Caterham  H.S.  (m.m.). 

5th. — Leeds  Paxton  S.  (w.m.);  Preston 
and  D.G.M.I.A.  (m.m.);  Isle  of 
Wight  H.  A.  (m.m.) ;’  Blackburn  and 
D.H.S.  (m.m.). 

- - 

R.H.S.  of  Ireland. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Council  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ire¬ 
land,  held  on  September  5th,  the  report 
of  the  autumn  show  was  presented,  and 
the  judges,  in  addition  to  awarding  money 
prizes  to  the  amount  of  ^90  18s. ,  made 
the  following  recommendations,  which  the 
Council  confirmed  : — 

Gold  medal  to  Messrs.  Ramsay  and 
■  Son,  gold  medal  to  Messrs.  Wm.  Drum¬ 
mond  and  Sons,  gold  medal  to  Dr. 
O’Donel  Browne  for  a  new  Sweet  Pea, 
“Dodwell  F.  Browne”;  gold  medal  to 
Messrs.  Watson  and  Sons,  gold  medal  to 
Messrs.  Browett  and  Sons  ;  silver  medal 
to  S.  A.  Jones,  Gowran,  silver  medal  to 


Mr.  Hugh  Dickson;  bronze  medal 
Messrs.  Dickson,  Chester;  very  high 
commended  to  the  following :  Messi 
Pennick  and  Co.,  F.  V.  Westby,  Esc 
for  new  seedling  Carnation  ;  Messrs.  E 
mondson  Bros.,  Messrs.  Heath  and  Ce 
and  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson,  Ltd. 

Schedules  for  the  winter  show  of  f 
society,  to  be  held  at  Ballsbridge  on  23 
and  24th  October,  may  now  be  obtain 
from  the  secretary. 

Flower  Shows  and  Benevolence. 

The  Carlton  Road  (Nottingham)  Gi 
den  Holders’  Protection  Association  ha 
during  the  thirteen  years  of  their  exi: 
ence  contributed  the  profits  or  their  flow 
shows'  to  the  support  of  the  Nottingha 
Children’s  Hospital,  the  total  su 
amounting  to  ^719  16s.  nd. 

Turriff  Horticultural  Association. 

At  the  annual  general  meeting  of  t 
Turriff  (Aberdeen)  H.A.  the  secretary,  M 
Alexander  Kindness,-  submitted  the  bt 
ance-sheet,  showing  on  hand  from  pi 
vious  year  ^34  os.  8d.  ;  income  during  t 
year  ,£105  6s.  3d.,  and  expenditure  £ 
5s.  2d.,  leaving  a  balance  at  credit 
2(48  is.  gd.  The  reserve  fund  was  ^15 
qd.,  and  it  was-  agreed  to  add  to  it 
drawn  at  a  concert  held  during  the  ye; 
National  Fruit  Growers’  Federation. 

A  meeting  of  the  Council  will  be  he 
on  October  7th  at  3  p.m.,  at  the  Roy 
Horticultural  Hall,  Westminster,  wh 
amongst  other  business  new  members  w 
be  elected,  the  Secretary’s  notice  of  resi 
nation  received,  the  revision  of  the  rul 
and  the  re-organisation  of  the  Federati 
considered  and  a  vote  of  thanks  passed 
Mr.  E.S.  Salmon  for  his  efforts  in  co 
nection  with  the  Gooseberry  mildew. 
Haywards  Heath  Gardeners. 

The  Haywards  Heath  Gardene' 
Mutual  Improvement  Association  open 
their  winter  session  on  September  1  it 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  El 
Turner.  A  lecture  was  given  by  k 
H.  Hemsley,  of  Crawley,  entitled  “Sta 
ing  for  Exhibition.”  Practical  hir 
were  given  to  gardeners  on  putting  ' 
their  exhibits  for  competition  at  shov 
Study  of  schedules,  “dodges”  of  exhil 
tors,  best  styles  of  staging,  best  varieti 
to  show,  and  the  qualities  that  gain  poii 
were  all  dealt  with  in  a  very  homely  a:. 
practical  style,  with  occasionally  a  L 
hints  on  culture.  Questions  were  ask! 
and  answered  at  the  close,  ,  and  altogetfr 
an  instructive  evening  was  passed, 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  t' 
lecturer. 

Croydon  Gardeners. 

At  the  Sunflower  Temperance  Hot. 
Croydon,  on  September  3rd,  the  Croydi 
and  District  Horticultural  Mutual  Im¬ 
provement  Society  held  the  first  meeti; 
of  its  winter  session,  when  Mr.  R.  Cle'- 
land,  of  Croydon,  read  a  paper  on  “Bi¬ 
ding  and  Grafting.”  He  considered  t: 
four  best  methods  of  grafting  out  of  t; 
numerous  ways  there  are,  would  be  t; 
whip,  tongue,  wedge  and  rhind  grab 
and  the  preparation  of  these  grafts  ’ 
demonstrated  with  specimens  he  brougt 
with  him.  The  covering  of  the  grafts  \G 
also  fully  dealt  with,  recommendi? 
various  ways  of  making  grafting  w;- 
Budding  Roses,  whether  they'-  are  star 
dard,  dwarf,  or  climbing,  came  in  ford’ 
attention,  and  the  instructions  given 
Mr.  Cleveland  can  be  accepted  w:jt 
safety,  for  his  experience  covers  sof 
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aousands  of  briers  which  he-  has  budded 
•ith  successful  results.  An  interesting  dis- 
ussion  followed.  Those  wishing  to  be- 
ome  members  of  this  excellent  society 
hould  communicate  with  the  hon.  sec- 
etary,  Mr.  H.  Boshier,  62,  High  Street, 
hoy don. 

iaillardia  grandiflora  Lady  Rolleston, 

The  blooms  of  this  variety  are  of  great 
ize  and  of  a  uniform  bright  yellow.  They 
nay  be  cut  with  long  stems.  Award  of 
,Ierit  by  the  R.H.S.  on  September  3rd, 
vhen  shown  by  Messrs.  Harrison  and 
ions,  Leicester, 
iardener’s  Diamond  Wedding. 

George  Quy,  of  Bocking,  Essex,  who  is 
.3  years  of  age,  has  just  celebrated  his 
iiamond  wedding.  He  is  the  lineal 
lescendant  of  a  long  line  of  gardeners 
pringing  from  an  Italian  who  was  im- 
jorted  in  the  days  of  the  Stuarts  to  lay 
>ut  the  pleasure  grounds  of  a  palace.  The 
iresent  representative  of  the  family 
narried  a  housemaid  at  Gosfield  Hall, 
rhen  he  was  at  work  in  the  gardens  in 
847,  and  their  long  union  has  been  a 
ruly  happy  one.  Their  diamond  wed- 
ling  was  marked  by  many  congratula- 
ions,  and  amongst  the  presents  was  a 
redding  cake  from  the  Dean  of  Bocking. 
New  Cactus  Dahlias. 

Ivernia,  Rev.  A.  Bridge  and  C.  E.  Wil¬ 
kins,  having  previously  received  certifi¬ 
cates,  were  brought  up  at  the  meeting  of 
the  R.H.S.  on  the  17th  inst.  by  Messrs. 
J.  Stredwick  and  Son,  and  received 
.Awards  of  Merit. 


The  Autumn  Flower  and  Fruit  Show 
of  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Society  was  held,  as  usual,  in  the  Waver- 
ley  Market,  Edinburgh,  on  nth  and  12th 
September.  In  spite  of  the  adverse 
nature  of  the  season  a  splendid  show  was 
got  together.  Grapes,  as  usual,  were  a 
splendid  feature  of  the  show,  and  hardy 
fruits  were  plentiful,  although  the 
samples  were  scarcely  equal  in  size  to 
those  of  former  years.  The  late  season 
enabled  Raspberries,  Gooseberries,  and 
Currants  to  be  shown  in  quantity  and 
splendid  condition.  Hardy  plants,  as 
usual,  were  a  fine  feature  of  the  exhibi¬ 
tion,  while  Sweet  Peas  and  Roses  were 
also  in  grand  form. 

A  considerable  amount  of  interest  was 
centred  in  the  table  of  fruits  decorated 
with  flowers,  and  on  this  occasion  the  lead¬ 
ing  award  was  secured  by  Air.  J.  H.  Good- 
acre  (gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Harrington), 
Elvaston  Castle,  Derby.  The  fruit  and 
flowers  are  judged  separately,  and  Air. 
Goodacre  was  singularly  fortunate  in  hav¬ 
ing  the  highest  number  of  points  for  both. 
He  was  followed  by  Air.  D.  Kidd  (gar¬ 
dener  to  Lord  Elphinstone),  Carberry 
Tower,  Alusselburgh. 

Air.  Goodacre  was  again  the  winner  in 


the  important  class  for  twelve  dishes  of 
fruit,  his  Aluscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes, 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apples,  and  Straw¬ 
berries  being  notable.  A  new  competitor 
in  this  class,  Air.  James  Gibson  (gardener 
to  the  Duke  of  Portland),  Welbeck  Abbey, 
secured  the  second  prize.  Air.  Gibson 
took  the  lead,  however,  for  twelve  dishes 
of  fruit  grown  under  glass. 

As  usual,  an  immense  amount  of  in¬ 
terest  centred  in  the  big  class  for  Grapes, 
these  being  for  eight  bunches,  for  which 
a  cup  valued  at  fifty  guineas  was  offered 
in  addition  to  a  money  prize.  The  winner 
in  this  class  was  Air.  T.  Lunt  (gardener 
to  Captain  Stirling),  Keir,  Dunblane. 
He  had  some  splendid  bunches  of  Aluscat 
of  Alexandria,  Alnwick  Seedling,  Aladres- 
field  Court,  etc.  The  second  prize  went 
to  Air.  Green  (gardener  to  Lady  Palmer), 
Grinkle  Park,  Porks.  Air.  James  Beisant 
(gardener  to  Lady  Armitstead),  Castle 
Huntley,  Long  Forgan,  was  a  good  third, 
and  Air.  Goodacre  followed  not  far  be¬ 
hind. 

There  were  several  other  important 
Grape  classes,  and  the  quality  was  well 
maintained. 

For  a  collection  of  twelve  varieties  of 
Apples,  Air.  Smith  (gardener  to  Earl  de 
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Grey),  Coombe  Court,  Surrey,  took  the 
lead.  Both  Apples  and  Pears  were  any¬ 
thing  but  mature,  although  the  lion's 
share  of  the  prizes  in  the  open  classes 
went  to  gardeners  in  England. 

Circular  groups  of  plants  usually  bring 
out  something  interesting,  and  on  this  oc¬ 
casion  Mr.  Davis  (gardener  to  Colonel 
Stewart  Richardson),  Perth,  took  the  pre¬ 
mier  award  with  a  bright  arrangement  in 
which  Humea  elegans  produced  a  grace¬ 
ful  effect. 

The  prizes  for  a  table  of  Roses  were 
taken  by  Messrs.  W.  and  R.  Ferguson, 
Dunfermline,  and  by  Messrs.  Cocker  and 
Sons,  Aberdeen.  We  give  an  illustration 
of  this  latter  exhibit  on  the  previous 
page.  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson,  Belmont, 
Belfast,  took  several  prizes  in  the  Rose 
classes,  including  the  premier  award  for 
thirty-six  blooms  distinct. 

Mr.  George  Wood  (gardener  to  James 
Buchanan,  Esq.),  Oswald  House,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  had  the  best  stove  plants,  and 
also  was  second  for  the  group  of  plants. 
In  the  class  for  four  Orchids,  the  winner 
was  Mr.  William  Sharp  (gardener  to  the 
Trustees  of  the  late  C.  Wood,  Esq.),  For- 
gandenny.  Mr.  Wood  had  also  the  best 
exotic  Ferns. 

Vegetables  are  usually  well  shown  at 
Edinburgh,  and  there  is  strong  competi¬ 
tion  in  the  leading  class  for  eighteen 
dishes.  On  this  occasion  Mr.  James  Gib¬ 
son,  as  on  several  previous  occasions, 
carried  off  the  First  Prize  with  a  splendid 
display  of  Onions,  Iieeks,  Celery,  Cauli¬ 
flower,  Potatos,  etc.  He  was  also  awarded 
the  Society’s  Medal  or  Badge  for  the  vege¬ 
tables.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  William 
Harper  (gardener  to  J.  R.  Richardson, 
Esq.),  Tulliebelton  House,  Perth,  and  by 
Mr.  Hill,  of  Kelso,  in  this  order. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Exhibits  not  for  competition  are 
usually  very  numerous  at  the  September 
show,  and  on  this  occasion  they  well  sus¬ 
tained  their  part. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  had 
a  fine  group  of  Cactus  Dahlias,  Phloxes, 
Roses  and  fancy  Pansies. 

Messrs.  Wells  and  Co.,  Merstham, 
Surrey,  staged  a  collection  of  early 
flowering  Chrysanthemums. 

Mr.  John  Forbes,  Hawick,  N.B.,  set  up 
a  fine  display  of  Pentstemons,  Phloxes, 
Violas,  Carnations,  etc.  Messrs.  R.  B. 
Laird  and  Sons,  Edinburgh,  had  a  mas¬ 
sive  group  of  Hydrangeas,  Lilies  and  fine 
foliage  plants.  Mr.  John  Downie,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  had  an  interesting  arrangement  of 
flowering  and  fine  foliage  plants  laid  out 
with  pathways. 

Other  exhibitors  were  Messrs.  Methven 
and  Sons,  Edinburgh  ;  Mr.  Robert  Bolton, 
Carnforth  ;  Messrs.  Blackmore  and  Lang- 
don,  Bath;  Messrs.  Lister  and  Son, 
Rothesay ;  and  Messrs.  Storrie  and 
Storrie,  Dundee. 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  had 
a  splendid  exhibit  of  their  Melons,  Scar¬ 
let  Runner  Beans  and  Tomatos. 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham, 
Middlesex,  had  tuberous  Begonia  blooms 
from  their  Bexley  Heath  Nursery,  as  well 
as  Carnations.  Mr.  Henry  Eckford, 
Wem,  Shropshire,  had  a  fine  table  of 
Sweet  Peas. 

Messrs.  James  Cocker  and  Sons,  Aber¬ 
deen,  were  strong  in  hardy  flowers,  for 
which  their  maritime  situation  seems  to 
be  well  suited,  judging  from  the  number, 
variety,  and  brightness  of  the  flowers. 
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Address  :  The  Editor,  The  Gardening 
World,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may 
cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions 
should  be  as  brief  as  -possible  and  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a  separate  sheet 
of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make 
the  best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to 
prepare  and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline 
drawing  or  plan  of  their  gardens,  indicating 
the  position  of  beds  and  lawns,  the  charac¬ 


ter  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall;  posi¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  etc.  Thi 
north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  over¬ 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  It 
should  also  be  stated  whether  the  garden  is 
-flat  or  on  a  declivity,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  marked.  Particulars  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soil  will  also  help  us  to  give 
satisfactory  replies.  When  such  plans  are 
received  they  will  be  carefully  filed,  with 
the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and 
will  be  consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an 
enquiry  is  sent. 


COLD  FRAMES. 

2223.  Planting1  Edelweiss. 

When  should  Edelweiss  be  sown?  I  un¬ 
derstand  it  takes  some  time  to  reach  the 
flowering  stage,  and  I  thought  if  I  could 
rear  it  ,now  and  keep  it  through  the  winter 
it  might  blcom  some  time  next  summer. 
(H.  Penfold,  Beds.) 

It  is  rather  late  to  sow  it  now,  although 
if  the  weather  remains  fine  it  would  ger¬ 
minate  and  make  small  plants  which  could 
be  kept  in  a  cold  frame  during  winter  and 
then  potted  off  singly  or  pricked  into  seed 
pans  when  growth  commences  in  spring. 
If  you  succeed  in  carrying  it  through  to 
March,  it  should  make  considerable  growth 
during  April  and  May,  when  it  could  be 
planted  out  some  time  during  the  latter 
month,  after  being  well  hardened  by  ex¬ 
posure  before  taking  it  out  of  the  frame. 
Use  a  compost  of  light  sandy  soil,  about  a 
third  of  leaf  mould,  and  some  old  mortar 
rubble.  This  will  make  a  compost  that  is 
porous  and  prevent  water  from  getting  stag¬ 
nant,  and  thereby  help  the  seedlings  to  pass 
through  the  winter  in  safety.  The  cold 
frame  would,  of  course,  keep  the  plants  dry 
overhead,  and,  in  a  measure,  resting  during 
the  winter.  The  usual  time  for  sowing  it  is 
in  March,  and  if  you  have  plenty  of  seed 
you  should  retain  a  quantity  so  as  to  make 
a  sowing  then. 


ROOM  PLANTS. 

2224.  Plants  for  Window. 

Can  you  tell  Miss  Wilson  the  name  of  a 
plant?  It  has  a  large  leaf,  light  green  in 
colour,  sometimes  with  a  faint  tinge  of  pink, 
and  will  grow  to  a  very  great  size.  I  have 
seen  them  in  cottagers’  windows  in  tlhe 
country.  They  bear  a  kind  of  Lavender 
flower  or  Mint  flower.  I  have  seen  them 
trained  on  ladders  in  a  pot  and  covering  the 
whole  of  the  window  inside.  Where  can  I 
get  one?  (Surrey.) 

We  are  uncertain  as  to  the  plant  you 
mean,  but  we  think  it  must  be  Coleus  aroma- 
ticus,  which  has  green  leaves  when  entirely 
grown  indoors,  somewhat  resembling  those 
of  the  common  Nettle  but  larger,  and  the 
plant  is  often  named  the  Nettle  Plant.  The 
flowers  of  that  are  of  a  lilac  or  purple  hue. 
It  is  usually  allowed  to  grow  upright, 
though  it  could  be  trained  on  ladders  in 
pots  easily,  and  may  be  so  treated  so  as  to 
occupy  the  window  and  be  close  to  the 
glass.  The  leaves  might  get  tinted  with 
pink  if  the  plant  is  allowed  to  get  dry,  or, 


more  especially,  if  it  gets  well  exposed  to 
sunlight  with  the  window  open  occasional!,. 
It  would  be  a  great  help  to  us  if  you  could 
send  a  leaf,  or  even  a  small  shoot  when 
making  enquiries  about  plants.  There  is  so 
little  demand  for  it  commercially  that  we 
do  not  know  of  anyone  who  catalogues  it. 
Usually  those  who  grow  it  would  give  slips 
to  their  friends,  and  thus  plants  get  scat- 
-  tered  about.  The  best  plan,  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  would  be  to  ask  your  nursery¬ 
man  for  the  plant,  and  if  it  was  reared  by 
any  nurseryman  no  doubt  he  would  be  able 
to  get  it  for  you. 

22  25.  Egg  Plants. 

I  shall  be  very  glad  if  I  can  get  informa¬ 
tion  how  to  give  proper  treatment  to  the 
Egg  Plant,  and  if  it  will  live  in  winter  in 
a  cold  room,  as  I  have  got  one  with  one  egg 
on  at  present.  I  am  told  they  should  not 
be  cut  to  grow  more  plants,  but  to  get  seed 
from  the  egg  and  plant  it  out  in  pots.  I 
shall  be  glad  if  I  can  get  proper  informa¬ 
tion  how  to  treat  it  and  how  to  get  more 
plants  from  it.  Will  you  kindly  oblige? 
(Amateur,  Lancs.) 

We  are  somewhat  doubtful  if  you  can 
succeed  in  ripening  the  fruit  on  your  Ef^T 
Plant  in  a  cold  room.  It  is  now  late  in 
summer,  and  the  fruit '  should  have  been 
ripened  while  the  heat  of  summer  remained. 
The  past  summer,-  being  a  sunless  one,  has, 
no  doubt,  retarded  the  growth  of  your 
plant,  making  it  unusually  late.  The  only 
thing  you  can  do  is  to  keep  it  close  to  the 
glass,  but  not  in  a  draughty  situation,  with 
the  object  of  trying  to  preserve  it  until 
spring.  The  fruit  may  not  hang. on,  but  if 
the  plant  keeps  alive  you  may  be  able  to 
get  more  flowers  and  fruits  from  it  in 
spring.  The  plant  is  an  annual,  so  that 
after  having  flowered  and  produced  one 
fruit,  the  chances  are  that  it  will  die.  In 
that  case,  you  would  be  unable  to  get  seeds 
from  the  fruit  of  your  plant,  but  you  could 
get  more  seeds  from  your  nurseryman  undei 
the  name  of  Egg  Plant  or  Solanum  melon- 
gena  ovigerum.  The  seeds  should  be  sown 
in  a  compost  of  loam,  leaf  mould  and  sand, 
using  a  good  quantity  of  the  latter  till  the 
seedlings  are  ready  to  pot  off,  when  you 
can  use  a  richer  material.  If  you  have  no 
command  of  heat,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
make  a  hot  bed  of  fermenting  manure,  say 
about  the  middle  of  March,  and  germinate 
seeds  upon  that.  As  soon  as  the  seedlings 
have  made  one  rough  leaf,  the  plants  could 
be  potted  off  singly  in  small  pots  and  stood 
upon  the  soil  of  the  hot  bed  to  encourage 
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hem  to  make  growth.  As  the  roots  begin 
o  run  round  the  sides  of  the  pot,  a  larger 
;ize  could  be  used,  repotting  the  seedlings 
:o  encourage  growth.  When  the  weather 
becomes  suitably  warm  the  plants  may  be 
Dlaced  in  a  cold  frame  and  gradually  given 
nore  air,  finally  taking  off  the  lights  alto¬ 
gether  about  the  end  of  May.  The  plants 
nay  then  be  transferred  to  some  warm  shel¬ 
tered  situation  in  the  open  ground,  and  if 
the  summer  is  a  fairly  genial  one  they  will 
flower  and  produce  fruits  that  should  reach 
their  full  size  and  ripen  about  August.  It 
all  depends  upon  the  amount  of  heat  as  to 
the  progress  they  will  make.  Your  chief 
difficulty  will  be  with  the  suitable  tempera¬ 
ture  if  you  have  no  command  of  fire  heat  to 
rear  the  plants  in  spring. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

2226.  Two  Sunflowers. 

Will  you  oblige  me  with  the  names  of  the 
enclosed,  and  the  distance  apart  to  plant 
them?  Will  they  bloom  freely  in  partial 
shade?  (Sunflower  Essex.) 

The  larger  flower  you  sent  us  was  Helian- 
thus  multiflorus,  which  grows  2^ft.  to  4ft. 
high,  according  to  the  soil  and  situation. 
The  smaller  flower  is  evidently  a  variety  of 
Helianthus  rigidus,  but  you  should  have 
sent  leaves  with  it,  as  Sunflowers  are  so 
much  alike.  This  latter  in  the  ordinary 
form  grows  about  2^ft.  high,  but  some  of 
the  varieties  reach  a  height  of  5ft.  With 
plants  of  moderate  size  they  could  stand  as 
near  each  other  as  2ft.  apart  each  way,_  but 
if  allowed  to  form  large  clumps  3ft.  would 
be  none  too  much.  You  can  aid  their  growth 
and  ensure  larger  flowers,  however,  by  thin¬ 
ning  out  the  stems  if  they  come  up  too 
crowded,  say  about  May.  The  remaining 
stems  will  then  produce  finer  flowers  than  if 
left  in  a  crowded  condition.  They  will 
grow  and  flower  with  a  fair  amount  of  satis¬ 
faction  in  partial  shade,  as  the  moisture 
under  those  conditions  might  be  more  plen¬ 
tiful  than  in  a  sunny,  fully  exposed  situa¬ 
tion.  Sunflowers,  like  most  other  flowering 
plants,  delight  in  free  exposure  to  sunshine 
and  air.  If  you  plant  in  a  shady  situation 
they  should  not  be  overhung  by  trees,  other¬ 
wise  the  rain  might  be  thrown  off  the  ground 
keeping  them  too  drv.  or  they  might  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  drip  of  the  outer  branches. 
These  are  unsuitable  conditions  you  should 
avoid  in  selecting  situations  for  these  plants, 
if  you  have  any  choice  in  the  matter. 

2227.  Name  and  Treatment  of  Tro- 
paeolum. 

Can  you  please  tell  me  the  correct  name 
of  the  enclosed  plant  and  the  treatment  it 
requires  ?  What  is  the  best  way  to  keep  it 
during  winter?  (S.  Martin,  Suffolk.) 

The  plant  is  Tropaeolum  tuberosum, 
which  is  not  quite  hardy,  except  in  very 
favourable  parts  of  this  country.  The  best 
plan  is  to  let  the  plants  grow  until  the 
foliage  gets  cut  down  hy  frost,  then  lift  the 
tubers  immediately  and  store  them  in  moist 
sand.  If  you  keep  them  in  a  dry  box  or  in 
any  way  exposed,  the  tubers  will  gradually 
shrivel,  and  they  may  be  dead  before  spring 
owing  to  the  shrivelling,  but  sand  that  is 
kept  just  moist  will  prevent  them  from  los¬ 
ing  moisture  and  keep  them  in  fresh  con¬ 
dition  till  spring.  The  more  .  they  are 
ripened  off  in  the  ground  before  lifting  the 
better  they  will  keep  during  winter.  Some 
time  in  March  you  can  plant  them  out  in 
soil  that  has  been  deeply  dug  and  manured 
in  winter.  The  manure  should  be  fairly 
well  decayed  and  placed  about  roin.  or  i2in. 
down,  so  that  it  may  not  come  into  contact 
with  the  tubers.  The  stems  will,  of  course, 
require  something  to  support  them,  either 
stakes  to  which  they  may  be  tied,  or  a  trel¬ 
lis.  They  make  a  beautiful  covering  tothe 


latter,  so  that  the  plants  could  be  used  for 
forming  a  screen  to  shut  out  any  unsightly 
object. 

2228.  Early  Flowering  Gladioli,  etc. 

Will  you  let  me  know  the  proper  time  to 
plant  Gladioli,  Ixias,  and  Montbretias? 
.Can  the  above  be  left  undisturbed  for  a  few 
years?  (R.  A.  Sims,  Surrey.) 

Early  flowering  Gladioli  may  be  planted 
at  various  times  between  October  and 
January,  according  to  the  kinds.  G.  Col- 
villei,  G.C.  The  Bride,  and  others  of  that 
class  are  fairly  hardy,  and  should  be 
planted  some  time  in  October  or  not  later 
than  the  beginning  of  November.  This 
gives  them  time  to  make  growth  gradually, 
and  they  will  commence  flowering  about  the 
beginning  of  June.  Put  the  corms  about 
4in.  to  5'in.  down.  Previous  to  planting 
you  should,  of  course,  deeply  dig  and  pul- 
verise  the  ground,  at  the  same  time  putting 
in  some  well  decayed  manure  about  gin.  to 
1 2 in,  below  the  surface.  Ixias  may  be 
planted  from  November  to  January,  putting 
the  bulbs  about  3in.  below  the  surface.  This 
class  of  plant  requires  the  soil  to  be  rather 
light  and  rich.  Plenty  of  sand  and  leaf 
mould  should,  therefore,  be  worked  into  the 
soil  to  ensure  its  being  perfectly  porous. 
The  bulbs  will  like  it  all  the  better  if  you 
cover  them  with  clean,  sharp  sand  at  plant¬ 
ing  time.  Montbretias  may  be  planted,  at 
any  time  from  November  to  March,  putting 
the  corms  about  5in.  below  the  surface. 
This  class  of  plants  also  likes  plenty  of.  leaf 
mould  with  a  little  sand,  so  that  while  you 
are  preparing  the  ground  leaf  mould  should 
be  used  liberally.  This,  while  light  in  it¬ 
self,  serves  to  retain  the  soil  moisture  in 
summer,  when  the  foliage  requires  a  plenti¬ 
ful  supply  of  moisture  during  July  and 
August.  The  Ixias  should  be  planted  in  a 
situation  that  would  be  sheltered  from  the 
north  and  east,  as  they  are  liable  to  suffer 
in  spring  when  the  leaves  come  above 
ground.  All  of  these  things  might  be 
covered  with  litter  or  dry  bracken  to  advan¬ 
tage,  as  this  will  keep  away  frost,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  the  soil  is  not  kept  too  close 
by  it.  For  that  reason  bracken  would  be 
rather  better  than  litter  if  there  is  much 
manure  in  it.  As  the  leaves  of  all  of  these 
things  come  up  rather  early  the  protecting 
material  should  be  removed  in  March,  be¬ 
cause  after  that  there  would  be  little  dan¬ 
ger  from  frost.  If  the  covering  is  allowed 
to  lie  till  the  leaves  have  grown  to  some 
length  the  latter  will  be  more  tender  than 
they  ought  to  be.  Therefore,  you  should 
examine  the  ground  at  intervals  to  see 
whether  the  leaves  are  coming  through  the 
soil  or  not,  so  as  to  have  the  bracken  re¬ 
moved.  We  should  not  advise  you  to  leave 
either  the  Gladioli  or  the  Ixias  in  the  soil, 
as  they  are  better  to  be  delayed  by  lifting 
and  drying  off  after  the  foliage  dies  away. 
The  Montbretias  are  hardier  and  may  be 
allowed  to  stay  in  the  same  situation  for  two 
or  three  years.  In  soils  where  they  are 
found  to  make  rampant  growth  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  lift  them  every  second  year  in  order 
to  give  them  more  room,  as  the  flowers  de¬ 
generate  if  the  plants  are  overcrowded. 

2229.  Propagating  Lobelia  Victoria. 

What  is  the  best  way  to  propagate  Lobelia 
Victoria?  I  have  some  fine  plants  mixed 
with  a  bed  of  Geraniums  (variegated),  and 
both  have  done  well,  making  the  showiest 
bed  I  have.  Does  the  Lobelia  require  a 
greenhouse  in  winter,  or  can  I  keep  it  in 
any  other  way?  (R.  Turner,  Yorks.) 

After  the  Geraniums  are  destroyed  by 
frost,  or  after  you  have  lifted  them,  the 
stems  of  the  Lobelias  should  be  cut  down 
to  the  base.  You  will  find  young  shoots  or 
buds  at  the  base  of  the  Lobelias,  and  these 
will  produce  the  stems  for  next  year.  Lift 
the  roots  and  plant  them  in  a  cold  frame, 
or  put  them  in  a  box  of  soil  and  stand  them 


in  a  cold  frame,  according  to  convenience. 

In  the  event  of  a  very  severe  winter  it  may 
be  necessary  to  protect  the  frame  by  means 
of  a  covering  of  loose  bracken.  In  spring 
■the  old  crowns  will  commence  throwing  out 
a  .number  of  shoots.  By  means  of  an  old 
knife  you  could  carefully  separate  each 
crown  with  a  few  roots  attached.  Each 
crown  will  make  a  plant  to  put  straight 
away  into  the  beds,  unless  you  find  it  con¬ 
venient  to  pot  them  off  separately  after 
dividing  them  in  spring.  A  greenhouse  is 
unnecessary  if  you  have  a  cold  frame  you 
can  protect.  In  the  greenhouse  they  could 
be  placed  under  the  benches  in  the  absence 
of  other  convenience,  but  you  should  place 
them  where  the  drip  from  pots  would  not 
fall  upon  them  so  as  to  rot  the  crowns. 

2  230.  Nosegay  Daffodils. 

I  have  a  bed  under  the  parlour  window 
which  I  should  like  to  fill  with  sweet- 
scented  Nosegay  Daffodils.  Do  you  think 
they  would  succeed  there?  If  so,  please 
name  hal’f-a-dozen  of  the  best,  and  oblige. 
(H.  Warwick,  Somerset.) 

If  the  aspect  is  a  southern  one  no  doubt 
the  Nosegay  Daffodils  would  succeed  there 
admirably/  The  situation  should  be  shel¬ 
tered  and  fairly  dry  in  winter,  so  that  frost 
would  have  little  or  no  injurious  effect. 
Plant  the  bulbs  about  6in.  below  the  sur¬ 
face,  then  cover  the  surface  of  the  bed  with 
litter,  dry  bracken  or  half  decayed  leaves, 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  this  will  keep  the 
bulbs  safe  from  frost.  Previous  to  plant¬ 
ing  mix  the  soil  with  some  gritty  material 
and  good  rich  soil.  Old  potting  bench  soil 
would  make  a  good  material.  If  you  use 
manure,  it  should  be  well  decayed  and 
placed  rather  deeply,  so  that  it  may  not 
come  in  contact  with  the  bulbs.  Half-a-¬ 
dozen  of  the  best  varieties  are  Grand 
Monarque,  Muzart  Orientalis,  Bazelman 
Major,  Jaune  Supreme,  White  Perfection, 
and  Maestro.  The  latter,  being  dwarf,  may 
be  used  as  an  edging. 

2231.  Plant  Named  Shamrock, 

Miss  Wilson  will  be  glad  if  you  will 
kindly  tell  her  the  proper  name  (botani¬ 
cal)  of  a  plant  which  she  was  told  was  a 
Shamrock.  The  leaves  are  the  same  shape, 
and  it  bears  a  small  pink  blossom ;  both 
leaves  and  flowers  close  at  sunset  and  open 
full  in  bright  and  .full  sunlight.  Is  it 
hardy,  and  where  can  it  be  got?  (Surrey.) 

No  doubt  the  plant  you  have  seen,  is 
Oxalis  floribunda,  with  clusters  of  rosy  pink 
flowers  on  common  stalks  about  6in.  long. 
There  is  also  a  white  variety  of  it  under 
the  name  of  0.  floribunda  alba.  We  know 
both  of  these  varieties  are  catalogued  by 
Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltbam,  Middle¬ 
sex.  It  is  hardy  as  far  north  as  London  if 
'  planted  in  soils  that  are  light  and  sandy 
and  in  a  sunny  situation.  It  should,  there¬ 
fore,  succeed  in  your  district  if  you  place 
it  under  those  conditions.  Without  more 
details  we  could  not  be  absolutely  certain 
that  the  plant  you  saw  was  0.  floribunda, 
as  there  are  several  of  them  with  rose  and 
pink  flowers,  but  that  is  one  of  the  hardiest 
and  best. 


WATER  GARDEN. 

2232.  Water  Lilies  for  a  Stream. 

I  have  a  small  stream  at  the  bottom  of  my 
garden  about  8ft.  across  and  ift.  deep.  I 
should  like  your  advice  about  planting  some 
Water  Lilies  in  it.  Please  to  name  some 
suitable  varieties,  pretty  but  not  expensive, 
and  where  I  could  get  them,  and  the  time 
and  method  of  planting  them.  (Water 
Lilies,  Notts.) 

The  stream  vou  mention  would  be  highly 
suitable  for  Water  Lilies,  provided  it  was 
2ft.  deep  instead  of  rft.,  because  then  you 
could  grow  some  of  the  stronger  varieties, 
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and  the  water  would  be  sufficient  to  float 
the  leaves  and  flowers.  Could  you  put  a 
board  across  ‘the  stream  or  a  couple  of  them, 
so  as  to  raise  the  water  level  another  6in. 
to  i2in.,  according  to  convenience?  The 
raising  of  the  water  in  this  fashion  would 
also  ensure  that  stillness  of  the  water  which 
would  be  advantageous  to  the  flowers  and 
leaves.  If  thecurrent  were  strong  it  would 
make  the  leaves  all  float  to  the  down  side 
of  the  stream  and  the  flowers  would  have 
less  chance  of  displaying  their  ‘beauty. 
From  April  till  June  Water  Lilies  may  be 
planted,  so  that  if  you  take  May  you  could 
not  adopt  a  better  time  than  that  for  getting 
them  established.  They  should  be  planted 
just  as  they  are  recommencing  to  grow. 
Some  people  make  rough  wooden  baskets  or 
willow  baskets,  fill  them  with  soil,  and  plant 
the  roots  in  these.  The  baskets  are  then 
sunk  at  the  proper  places  in  the  water,  and 
although  the  baskets  finally  decay,  it  does 
not  signify,  as  the  Lilies  have  established 
themselves  in  the  pond  by  that  time.  If  you 
have  not  sufficient  depth  of  water  to  employ 
baskets  in  this  way,  you  should  tie 
the  roots  to  a  piece  of  good  fibrous 
turf  and  sink  the  turf  in  the  spots 
where  you  wish  the  Lilies  to  grow. 
If  the  stream  is  not  too  strong,  a  small  hole 
might  be  scooped  out  of  the  bed  of  the 
stream  and  some  soil  placed  there  for  the 
Lilies  to  root  into.  These  are  suggestions 
we  offer  so  that  you  can  adopt  the  plan  that 
is  most  convenient.  You  can  get  Water 
Lilies  from  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  King 
Street,  Covent  Garden;  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware, 
Ltd.,  Feltham,  Middlesex;  Mr.  James 
Douglas,  Great  Bookham,  Surrey;  and 
others.  Very  handsome  white  Lilies  are 
Nymphaea  marliacea  (canary-yellow) ;  N.m. 
albida  (white) ;  N.  odorata  (white  and  sweet 
scented) ;  N.o.  sulphurea  (pale  yellow) ;  N.o. 
rosea  (rose  coloured) ;  N.  robinsoniana 
(violet-purple) ;  N.  gladstoniana  (white) ; 
and  N.  marliacea  carnea  (flesh  coloured). 
The  three  latter  are  more  highly  priced  than 
the  previous  ones.  There  are  many  other 
handsome  Water  Lilies,  but  they  are  newer, 
scarcer,  and  more  expensive  at  present.  We 
give  the  colours  so  that  you  can  sel«ot  which 
you  prefer. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

2233.  Seed  of  Rhododendron. 

I  have  some  Rhododendron  seed  which  I 
saved  of  a  fine  white  spotted  variety.  Will 
the  seedlings  come  true  if  I  rear  them  to 
the  flowering  stage?  Should  I  sow  them  in 
pots  or  boxes,  and  will  they  take  long  to 
come  to  the  flowering  stage?  (Dendron, 
Worcestershire. ) 

Rhododendron  seeds  are  very  small,  and 
should  be  sown  when  they  are  gathered.  If 
they  are  this  year’s  seeds  they  can  scarcely 
be  more  than  ripe.  You  could  have  left 
them  upon  the  plants  for  some  time  to  come 
till  properly  matured.  The  best  plan  would 
be  to  make  up  a  bed  of  soil  in  a  cold  frame, 
consisting  largely  of  peat  and  sand,  or  leaf 
mould  should  be  used  in  the  absence  of  peat. 
Make  the  surface  fine  by  sifting  a  layer  of 
the  soil  so  as  to  get  rid  of  the  lumps,  level 
it,  press  it  firm,  and  sow  the  seeds  thinlv 
over  the  surface.  The  seedlings  should 
come  up  during  the  course  of  the  following 
summer.  If  not  too  crowded  they  should  be 
left  to  make  two  years’  growth  before  they 
are  disturbed.  They  can  then  be  trans¬ 
planted  into  nursery  lines  about  ift.  apart 
each  way  in  peatv  soil.  This  is  necessary 
to  retain  the  moisture  about  the  roots  .of 
Rhododendrons,  esDeciallv  seedlings,  which 
require  continuous  moisture  for  their  wel¬ 
fare.  We  should  not  sow  them  in  pots,  as 
they  would  be  liable  to  get  dry  at  times. 
Boxes  would  be  just  one  degree  better.  .  It 
may  take  them  four  to  six  years  to  come  into 


bloom,  but  much  depends  upon  the  favour¬ 
able  character  of  your  soil  or  otherwise. 

2  234.  Climbers  to  Cover  High  Wall. 

Could  you  give  me  the  names  of  half-a- 
dozen  climbers  to  cover  the  high  wall  of  an 
outhouse  that  is  rather  unsightly  I  do  not 
want  Ivy,  as  it  harbours  so  many  sparrows. 
(A.  M.  Thetford,  Yorks.) 

The  evergreen  foliage  of  Ivies  is  what 
furnishes  the  desired  shelter  for  sparrows. 
Amongst  the  plants  we  have  selected  Cra¬ 
taegus  Pyracantha  Lelandi  comes  nearest 
that  description.  You  can,  however,  keep 
the  plants  trimmed  by  fastening  the  main 
shoots  closely  to  the  wall,  pruning  back  the 
others  in  the  early  winter.  Other  strong 
growing  plants,  which  would  be  suitable  for 
your  district,  would  be  Wistaria  chinensis, 
Ampelopsis  Veitchii,  Aristolochia  Sipho, 
Jasminum  officinale,  and  Honeysuckle  Late 
Dutch  (Lonicera  Periclymenum)_.  In  case 
you  may  not  care  for  the  Honeysuckle,  you 
could  plant  a  Grape  Vine,  which  will  climb 
to  a  great  height.  To  give  these  plants  a 
start  it  would  be  worth  your  while  taking 
out  a  border  along  the  foot  of  the  wall  about 
2ft.  wide,  and  filling  this  with  fresh  soil 
if  the  natural  material  is  poor.  This  will 
give  the  climbers  a  start  and  enable  them  to 
grow  freely  for  many  years. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

2  235.  Lifting  Single  Chrysanthemums. 

Last  year  my  single  Chrysanthemums 
made  a  fine  display  in  the  open  owing  to 
the  fine  summer  and  autumn,  but  this  year 
they  are  very  late  and  may  not  bloom  till 
overtaken  by  frost.  Would  you  please  say 
if  I  can  lift  them  and  place  them  in  the 
greenhouse,  and  if  they  .  would  flower  all 
right.  (A.  Wells,  Staffs.) 

You  can,  with  a  sharp  spade,  cut  round 
about  the  plants  a  week  or  ten  days  before 
you  lift  them.  This  will  enable  them  to 
partly  recover  after  having  their  roots  cut 
about.  If  the  soil  is  not  quite  moist  at  the 
time  you  should  give  a  good  watering  some 
two  hours  before  you  lift  them,  and  this  will 
make  the  soil  hold  together.  You  .can  then 
roughly  trim  up  the  balls  of  soil  with  your 
hands  when  you  get  them  on  the  potting 
benches,  so  as  to  get  them  into  pots  of  mode¬ 
rate  size.  Usually  it  is  necessary  to  put 
them  into  somewhat  larger  pots  than  you 
could  have  grown  them  in  owing  to  this 
lifting,  but  as  they  need  only  be  kept  in  the 
house  while  in  bloom  the  large  pots  cannot 
much  matter.  Press  the  soil  firmly  after 
they  are  in  the  pots,  and  give  a  good  water¬ 
ing  immediatelv  with  a  rosed  watering  can 
to  settle  the  soil.  Stand  the  plants  in  the 
greenhouse  and  lightly  syringe  them,  which 
will  help  to  prevent  them  from  flagging. 
If  there  is  bright  sunshine  you  could  ar¬ 
range  to  shade  the  Chrysanthemums  for  a 
few  days  until  some  fresh  roots  have  been 
made  to  supply  the  necessary  moisture. 


VEGETABLES. 

2  23  6.  Lamb’s  Lettuce. 

Is  it  too  late  to  sow  Lamb’s  Lettuce,  and 
if  not,  please  give  me  the  name  of  it  and 
say  where  I  could  get  it.  When  is  it  fit  for 
use?  Spinach  does  not  do  well  here,  and 
we  hope  that  Lamb’s  Lettuce  will  give  us  a 
supply  of  leaves,  when  other  greens  are 
scarce.  (L.  D.,  Lancs.) 

Lamb’s  Lettuce  is  also  known  as  Corn 
Salad,  and  the  botanical  name  is  Valerian- 
ella  olitoria.  That  is  the.  ordinary  form, 
but  there  are  some  varieties  of  which  the 
Green  Cabbaging  is  a  good  variety.-  If  you 
had  sown  the  seed  about  the  beginning  of 
August,  the  seedlings  would  have  been  well 
advanced  before  winter,  but  as  the  plants  are 
perfectly  hardy  you  may  still  sow  the  seed 


which,  though  rather  later  than  usual,  will 
come  in  serviceable  in  the  spring.  Every 
good  seedsman  catalogues  Corn  Salad,  so 
that  you  should  have  no  difficulty  in  getting 
seeds. 


FRUIT. 

2237.  Apple  and  Plum  Trees  on  Grass. 

I  have  a  piece  of  garden  36  yds.  by  20  yds. 
which  I  want  to  plant  as  an  orchard.  There 
are  already  six  old  Keswick  Codling  Apple 
trees  on  one  side  which  are  still  of  some 
use.  In  November  I  want  to  plant  Apple 
and  Plum  trees  in  the  piece,  and  in  the 
spring  to  sow  it  down  with  grass.  In  order 
to  cut  the  grass  every  year,  what  kind  of 
trees  should  I  plant — standard  or  other¬ 
wise?  The  soil  is  slightly  chalky  and  dry. 
What  are  the  best  kind  of  Apple  and  Plum 
trees  for  it?  What  distances  apart  should 
the  trees  be?  (Wold  Ranger,  Yorks.) 

You  cannot  get  a  good  crop  of  grass  un¬ 
der  any  other  form  of  tree  than  the  stan¬ 
dard,  and  Apples  should  be  on  the  Crab 
stock.  You  should  plant  these  about  25ft. 
apart  each  way.  The  stems  of  a  standard 
are  5ft.  to  6ft.  high,  and  this  holds  the  head 
so  high  that  grass  beneath  the  trees  gets  a 
chance.  If  much  value  is  placed  on  the 
grass  the  trees  might  even  be  30ft.  apart  to 
advantage,  but  if  you  want  as  much  variety 
amongst  the  Apples  and  Plums  as  possible, 
the  smaller  distance  for  Apples  will  suffice. 
Plum  trees  may  be  planted  20ft.  apart. 
Good  dessert  Apples  to  give  you  a  fair 
length  of  succession  are  Devonshire  Quar- 
renden.  King  of  the  Pippins,  Blenheim 
'Orange,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  Scarlet  Non¬ 
pareil,  and  Sturmer  Pippin.  Ribston  Pippin 
is  a  splendid  Apple,  but  it  is  liable  to  canker 
on  a  dry,  chalky  soil.  Good  kitchen  Apples 
are  Stirling  Castle.  Keswick  Codlin, 
Northern  Greening,  and  Dumelow’s-  Seedling 
(Wellington).  A  free  fruiting  kitchen 
Apple  is  Lord  Suffield,  but  it  is  peculiarly 
liable  to  canker  on  chalky  soils.  First-class 
dessert  Plums  are  July  Greengage,  Dennis- 
ton’s  Superb,  Kirke’s,  Jefferson.  Reine 
Claude  de  Bavay,  and  Coe’s  Golden  Drop. 
Two  very  good  cooking  Plums  which  should 
ripen  with  you  are  Victoria  and  Czar.  Be¬ 
fore  planting  a  good  plan  would  be  to  have 
the  ground  trenched  all  over  2ft.  or  25ft. 
deep  at  least,  keeping  the  good  soil  on  the 
top.  This  will  enable  the  trees  to  make  good 
growth.  .  We  are  not  very  greatly  in  favour 
of  grass  in  orchards.  Trees  amongst  grass 
make  much  less  growth  for  a  considerable 
number  of  years  than  trees  where  the  sod 
is  kept  bare  and  stirred  during  the  course 
of  the  summer.  It  may  be  considered  ex¬ 
pensive  to  keep  the  whole  orchard  stirred 
during  the  summer  or  too  much  labour  to  d 
it  by  hand.  Nevertheless  a  planet  junior 
and  a  pony  would  go  over  the  orchard  in 
an  hour  or  two,  and  this  at  intervals  of  a 
fortnight  during  the  summer  season  would 
keep  the  ground  in  good  heart  for  the  sake 
of  the  trees.  If  the  grass  itself  is  required 
it  would  be  advantageous  to  top  dress  it 
every  winter  to  assist  both  the  grass  and  the 
trees.  This  top  dressing  may  consist  of  or¬ 
dinary  farmyard  manure  or  good  soil..  At 
the  same  time  a  dressing  now  and  again  of 
artificial  fertilisers  containing  .  nitrogen, 
phosphates  and  potash  would  be  highly  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  trees.  If  the  trees  make  suffi¬ 
cient  growth  the  artificial  manures  need  not 
be  applied  for  some  years  till  the  trees  com¬ 
mence  fruiting,  and  therefore 
2  238.  Variety  of  Pear. 

Will  you  kindly  tell  me  the  name  of  these 
Pears?  I  have  a  large  orchard,  which  I 
know  very  little  about  as  to  the  names  and 
when  the  fruit  is  fit  to  gather.  These  Pears 
are,  to  all  appearance,  fit  to.  gather,  as  they 
fall  very  much  and  come  off  directly  they 
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THOMSON’S 

■MANURE 


VINE,  PLANT 

AND 

VEGETABLE. 


Has  stood  the 
Test  of 
Quarter  of  a 
Century. 


This  valuable 
Manure  Is 
yearly 
growing  In 
Public  favour. 
Also 


Splendid  for 
all  purposes. 

Thomson’s  Special  Chrysanthemum  Manure. 

Perfect  Plant  Foods.  Sold  by  all  8eedsmen. 

London  Agent — Mr.  J ames  George,  14,  Redgrave  Road, 
Putney.  Channel  Islands  Agents — Messrs.  Parsons 
and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Guernsey.  Price  Lists  and  Testi¬ 
monials  upon  application  to  Sole  Makers — 

WM.  THOMSON  &  SONS,  LTD., 

Tweed  Vineyard,  Clovenfords,  Calashlels,  H.B.  Jjj 


3ees’  Biennial  &  Perennial 
Seedlings, 

■dant  Now  To  Make  A  Good 
Show  Next  Year. 


Althea  (Hollyhock)  ftcifolia 
„  ficifolia  alba 

„  sulphurea 
„  double  chestnut 
„  „  salmon  red 

„  „  white  ... 

„  „  dark  rose 

„  „  chamoise 

„  single  white 
„  „  rose 

„  „  white  tinted  rose 

„  „  wallflower  brown 

,,  mixed  varieties 
Anthemis  mixed 
Aquilegia  pink  seedling 
Dianthus  barbatus  albus 
Delphinium  dark  bine  ... 

„  blue  and  white  eye 

„  grandiflorum 

„  „  album 

„  ,,  coelestinum 

„  speciosum 

„  hybridum  Bees’  selected  ... 

„  pallidum 
Coreopsis  Eldorado 
„  lanceolata 

.,  grandiflora 

Celsia  brevifolia 
„  pontica 
Campanula  pyramidalis 

,,  ,,  compacts 

medium  (Canterbury  Bells) 
single  striped  ... 

„  white  ... 

„  lilac 

„  blue 

rosy  carmine  ... 
Campanula  medium  mixed  vars. 

„  „  double  white 

„  ,,  blue 

„  „  „  lilac 

„  „  „  rose 

„  „  „  mixed 

Eryngium  giganteum  ... 

Galega  Hartlandi 
„  orientalis 
„  otficinalis 
„  „  rosea 

Hedysarum  coronarium 
Lychnis  ehalcedonica 
„  „  alba 

„  haageana 

Lythrum  salicaria  rosea 
Linum  perenne 
.,  narbonnense 
Linaria  vulgaris 
Linaria  annua 

,,  ,,  alba  ... 

,.  „  atropurpurea 

Malva  moscliata 
„  „  alba 

Onobrychis  arenaria 
Oenothera  biennis  grandiflora 
Paoaver  alpinum  mixed  vars. 
Polemonium  dissectum 

„  „  album 

„  Boreale 

„  Richardsoni 

Tun'ca  saxi  raga 
Thalictrum  aquilegifolium 
Yerbascum  Libanii 
„  Blattaria  ... 

Cheiranthus  (Wallflower) 

„  Bees’  Cloth  of  Gold 

,,  Bees’ Blood  Red  .., 
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WAKELEYS^ 


5for  Sar&ens.  Sreenfioujes.  £aions..££c. 


PATENTED. 

The  Most  perfect  Fertiliser  in  use, 
Cleanly,  and  no  unpleasant  Smell. 

Unlike  all  other  Artificial  Manures,  I  TOP  DRESSING 
supplies  the  soil  with  Humus  .  |  HiTOXAT". 

Produces  lovely  blooms,  rich  foliage, 
and  grand  quality  vegetables,  fruits,  etc. 

Strongly  recommended  by  the  late  Mr.  F.  W.  Burbridge. 
V.M.H.,Mr.  Jas.Hudson,  V.M.H.,  and  other  noted  Horti¬ 
culturists.  Sold  in  bags.  14-lbs,  1/6  ;  28-lbs,  2/3  ;  56-lbs, 
3/6  ;  1-cwt,  6/-  ;  5-cwt,  28/9  ;  10-cwt,  66/-,  carriage  paid. 
With  full  particulars,  testimonials,  etc.,  by  Nurserymen 
and  Seedsmen,  or  direct  from 

WAKELEY  BROS.  &  CO.,  Ltd., 

77,  Bankside,  London. 


{  RETARDED  LILY  OF  THE 
VALLEY  CROWNS. 

For  reliable  Crowns  send  direct  to  the  Specialist — 

T.  JANNOCH, 

Dersingham,  King’s  Lynn. 

Weekly  Deliveries  Booked  In  Advance. 

7/-  per  100.  3/6  per  50, 

Post  Free.  No  less  than  50  supplied  at  a  time. 
ASK  FOR  A  LIST. 


^DESIDERATUM 


Supplied  with  various  arrangement  of 
pipes.  For  Greenhouses,  etc. 
Catalogue  free. 


ES  ^  ATtWOOD 

Stourbridge 


rCri  All  the  leading  varieties  from 
Kg?  the  open  ground  and  in  pots.  XB7 

Priced  descriptive  list  (No.  634)  post  free. 

DICKSONS'  nurseries.  CHESTER. 


KmIdSES 


&  BURNS  12  HOURS 

WITHOUT  ATTENTION. 


„  eRee. 


BEES  Ltd.,  14,  Wapping  Buildings,  Liverpool. 


LOUGHBOROUGH”  BOILER. 


THE  PIONEER  OF  CHEAP,  SIMPLE,  &  EFFECTIVE 
HEATING  FOR  SMALL  GREENHOUSES- 

No.  1,  to  heat  50  feet  of  4-inch  pipe  ...  £2  17  0 

No.  2,  „  100  „  „  -  \  2  « 

No.  3,  „  200  „  „  ...  5  10  0 

Also  Larger  Sizes.  Complete  Apparatus  from  4  8  0 

Illustrated  Lists  and  Testimonials  Free. 

MESSENGER  &  CO.,  Ltd., 

Horticultural  Builders  &  Heating  Engineers, 

Loughborough,  Leicestershire. 

London  Office :  122  VICTORIA  ST„  WESTMINSTER.  S.W 


FOUK-INCH  expansion 

JOINT  HOT- WATER  PIPES,  9ft. 
long,  hi-  each.  Large  quantities  in 
stock.  Also  2-inch  and  3-inch.  Likewise 
Common  Socket  Hot- water  Pipes,  Coil 
.  Wrought-iron  Boilers,  Gold  Medal,  Fins¬ 
bury.  Economic,  Various  Saddle  and  Tubular  Boilers. 
Complete  Apparatus,  with  wrought-iron  Independent 
Boiler,  Smoke  Pipe,  two  9ft.  4in.  Pipes,  Improved  Feed 
Box,  necessary  Joints,  Rubbers,  and  Pins,  £3  10s.,  delivered 
any  Goods  Railway  Station.  England  or  Wales.  Lists  on 
application.  Special  Terms  for  quantities —HENRY 
ROBINSON,  STEWKIN’S  BOILER  AND  PIPE  WORKS, 
STOURBRIDGE. 


This  Insurance  is  not  confined  to  Railway 
Train  Accidents  only,  but  against  all 
Passenger  Vehicle  Accidents. 

FREE  INSURANCE.  £100. 

The  CASUALTY  Insurance  Company, 
Limited,  will  pay  to  the  legal  representative 
of  any  man  or  woman  (railway  servants  on 
duty  exoepted)  who  shall  happen  to  meet  with 
his  or  her  death  by  an  accident  to  a  train  or 
to  a  publio  vehicle,  licensed  for  passenger 
servioe,  in  which  he  or  she  was  riding  as  an 
ordinary  passenger  in  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  on  the  following  conditions : — 

1.  That  at  the  time  of  the  acoident  the 
passenger  in  question  had  upon  him  or  her 
person  this  Insurance  Coupon  or  the  paper  in 
whioh  it  is,  with  his,  or  her,  usual  signature 
written  in  the  spaoe  provided  at  the  foot. 

2.  This  paper  may  be  left  at  his,  or  her, 
place  of  abode,  so  long  as  the  Coupon  is 
signed. 

3.  That  notice  of  the  acoident  be  given  to 
the  Company  guaranteeing  this  insurance 
within  seven  days  of  its  occurrence. 

4.  That  death  result  within  one  month 
from  the  date  of  the  accident. 

5.  That  no  person  can  claim  in  respeot  of 
more  than  one  of  these  Coupons. 

6.  The  insurance  will  hold  good  from  6  a.m. 
of  the  morning  of  publication  to  6  a.m.  on 
the  day  of  the  following  publication. 


Signed.. 

Address... 


•  HMMirmfiiOllIB 


The  due  fulfilment  of  this  insurance  is 
guaranteed  by 

The  Casualty  Insurance  Company,  Ltd., 

123,  PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  8.WI, 

To  whom  all  oommnnioationi  should  be  made. 
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are  lifted  upwards.  The  wasps  are  devour¬ 
ing  them.  Our  gardener  has  been  over  the 
tree  and  gathered  a  great  many,  but  as  all 
our  fruit  is  small,  no  doubt  these  are.  I 
shall  be  so  glad  if  you  will  tell  me  all  about 
these  Pears.  Are  they  a  dessert  Pear?  Will 
they  go  mellow  when  fit  to  eat,  as  Wil¬ 
liam’s?  What  is  the  best  thing  to  do  to  all 
the  trees  to  make  them  produce  larger  fruit? 
They  are  all  fairly  young,  having  been 
planted  about  twenty  years.  I  hope  you  in¬ 
clude  names  of  fruit  in  your  correspondence 
oolumn.  I  usually  read  only  about  the 
flowers.  (Blakenham,  Suffolk.) 

The  Pear  you  sent  us  was  Beurre  d’Aman- 
lis.  The  fruits  are  ripe  in  September.  They 
become  tender  and  juicy,  but  although  not 
highly  flavoured  they  make -pleasing  eating. 
It  should  be  eaten  before  it  becomes  mellow 
in  the  same  way  or  to  the  same  extent  as 
William’s.  The  variety  is  valuable  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  earliness,  and  may  be  grown 
upon  a  wall  or  as  a  standard.  It  is  a  heavy 
bearer.  Your  gardener  did  right  in  gather¬ 
ing  those  which  separated  from  the  tree 
readily  upon  lifting  them  up.  Another  test 
of  ripeness  is  to  cut  one  open  and  see 
whether  the  seeds  are  brown  or  black,  as 
that  is  a  test  of  maturity.  If  they  were  not 
ripe  the  seeds  would  he  white.  You  wall 
find  they  are  fit  to  use  after  they  have  lain 
a  few  days  in  the  store-room  or  fruit-room. 
It  is  a  dessert  variety.  To  get  large  fruits 
from  your  trees  you  should  keep  the  branches 
properly  thinned  so  as  to  let  in  plenty  of 
light  and  air  to  all  parts  of  the  tree.  If  the 
fruits  are  produced  in  clusters,  you  should 
remove  all  but  the  best  fruit.  If  this  is  done 
in  July,  or  even  a  little  earlier,  after  you 
see  which  fruits  are  going  to  grow  well,  the 
remaining  ones  will  attain  the  Largest  size 
of  which  they  are  capable.  During  July  and 
August  it  would  also  increase  the  size  of  the 
fruits  in  a  dry  season  if  you  give  the  trees 
a  good  watering  now  and  again.  Proper 
thinning  of  the  branches  and  the  fruit  will, 
however,  enable  you  to  get  good  useful  fruit 
from  trees  only  20  years  old.  The  branches 
may  be  thinned  at  the  present  time,  because 
when  in  full  leaf  you  can  see  where  they 
are  too  thick,  although  it  may  be  done  at 
anv  time  during  winter.  You  do'  not  tell  us 
whether'  the  trees  are  on  grass  or  on  soil 
that  is  kept  clean  or  cultivated  for  some 
other  plants.  If  the  ground  is  cultivated  it 
should  be  well  stirred  throughout  the  sum¬ 
mer  season  and  fed  in  winter  by  means  of 
farmyard  manure  or  artificial  manures.  If 
on  grass  top  dressings  could  be  given  in 
winter  or  early  spring. 

2  239.  Standard  Apple  Tree  Badly 
Ringed. 

Two  years  ago  I  planted  a  number  of 
fruit  trees,  all  of  which  have  done  well, 
with  the  exception  of  a  standard  of  Cox’s 
Orange  Apple,  which,  in  the  carriage  home, 
got  badly  barked  just  below  the  head.  This 
year  it  has  borne  about  a  dozen  Apples,  and 
now  I  have  picked  them.  The  leaves  and 
wood  are  fast  dying.  What  I  want  to  know 
is,  can  I  cut  that  head  right  off  and  graft 
on  below  this  place  that  is  barked.?  If  so, 
would  you  kindly  inform  me  the  time,  and 
explain,  as  clearly  as  you  can,  the  opera¬ 
tion?  Considering  the  tree  is  so  young,  is 
it  worth  while  doing  it  at  all  ?  Should 
standard  Apples  at  the  above  age  be  pruned 
back  about  a  third  of  this  season’s  growth, 
provided  that  growth,  of  course,  is  healthy 
and  strong?  (H.  E.  Whittell,  Kent.) 

If  the  stem  of  the  tree  is  quite  healthv  be¬ 
low  the  portion  that  is  barked,  it  would  be 
well  worth  your  while  to  put  another  head 
on  it.  It  could  be  cut  to  the  base  of  the 
damaged  portion  towards  the  end  of  March 
and  then  grafted  at  that  time.  Shoots  to 
graft  upon  it  should  be  cut  in  February  or 
earlier,  and  laid  in  soil  in  some  shady  situa¬ 
tion,  and  they  will  be  in  good  condition  for 


grafting  at  the  end  of  March.  It  is  evident 
that  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin  would  succeed  in 
your  garden,  and  that  is  all  the  more  reason 
why  you  should  use  that  variety  again  to 
graft  below  the  damaged  portion.  After 
cutting  oft  the  dead  portion  you  can  then 
proceed  to  re-graft  it  by  cutting  off  a  portion 
of  the  bark  about  as  wide  as  the  shoot  you 
intend  to  graft  on  to  it.  The  graft  or  scion 
should  be  trimmed  with  a  sharp  knife  so  as 
to  fit  exactly  to  the  cut  portion  on  the  stock. 
If  the  bark  is  rather  thick  it  will  be  suffi¬ 
cient  if  you  trim  the  graft  so  as  to  leave 
very  little  wood  and  cut  out  a  strip  of  hark 
from  the  stock,  and  just  sufficiently  wide  to 
take  the  graft.  This  form  of  grafting  is 
termed  rind  grafting.  While  about  it,  you 
can  put  on  three  of  these  grafts  at  equal  dis¬ 
tances  all  round  the  top  of  the  stock,  and 
that  will  give  you  three  chances  instead  of 
one.  The  other  standard  trees  you  have  may 
be  pruned  until  they  have  formed  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  main  branches  to  furnish 
the  head.  The  exact  length  to  cut  off  them 
depends  very  largely  where  you  wish  the 
divisions  of  the  tree  to  be  produced.  After 
you  get  a  sufficient  number  of  main  branches 
to  form  a  head  of  the  tree  they  may  then  be 
allowed  to  grow  freely  without  an  annual 
pruning  if  the  trees  have  begun  to  fruit,  as 
that  will  keep  them  steady.  In  case  some 
branches  are  growing  too  strong  and  others 
weak  they  could  be  made  more  equal  by 
pinching  the  strong  ones  in  July  and  leav¬ 
ing  the  weak  ones  to  grow  freely.  If  this 
is  done  no  pruning  would  be  necessary  in 
the  case  of  standards  after  the  head  is 
formed,  until  it  becomes  necessary  to  cut  out 
weak  shoots  where  crowding  is  taking  place. 
Judging  by  the  drawing  you  sent  us,  the 
trees  may  still  be  cut  back  for  one-third  of 
the  current  season’s  growth,  this  being  done 
in  winter. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

2240.  Drying  Helichrysums. 

I  have  a  fine  bed  of  Helichrysums  that  I 
would  like  to  preserve  for  winter  decoration. 
What  is  the  best  method  of  preserving  them 
to  retain  their  colours  ?  Some  are  orange 
and  others  crimson,  yellow  and  white.  (A. 
Huntley,  Dorset.) 

Helichrysums,  to  be  in  their  best  form, 
should  be  cut  when  the  heads  have  attained 
their  full  size  and  just  commencing  to 
bloom.  They  should  not  be  allowed  to  re¬ 
main  till  they  ripen  seeds,  because  they  lose 
their  colour  in  the  process  to  some  extent, 
and  the  disc  becomes  so  large  that  it  detracts 
from  the  effectiveness  of  the  bracts  sur¬ 
rounding  the  heads.  They  become  too  open, 
in  fact,  if  allowed  to  remain  on  the  plants 
too  long.  You  cannot  get  them  all  in  the 
best  condition  on  the  stems,  but  you  should 
cut  them  at  the  period  when  you  have  the 
largest  number  of  heads  in  the  most  perfect 
condition,  and  those  that  are  too  far  ex¬ 
panded  could  be  trimmed  away  if  in  any 
way  deteriorated.  Tie  them  up  in  bunches 
of  moderate  size  and  hang  them  up  in  a 
shed  or  in  a  cool,  .airy  place,  where  the  wind 
will  blow  upon  them,  but  the  sun  cannot 
strike  upon  them.  They  should  be  sus¬ 
pended  by  strings  so  that  the  heads  will 
hang  downwards,  and  therefore  dry  with 
straight  stems.  They  should  be  kept  in  th’s 
position  until  they  have  parted  with  their 
moisture,  and  if  the  shed  is  not  sufficient  to 
complete  the  drying  process  they  could  be 
placed  in  a  shady  part  of  your  greenhouse, 
or  even  in'  some  convenient  part  of  the 
dwelling  house,  where  the  atmosphere  is  dry 
and  airy  by  the  opening, of  the  windows. 
This  will  dry  them  before  the  moisture  in 
the  stems  has  time  to  discolour  the  heads. 

2  241.  List  of  Publications. 

Kindly  oblige  with  list  of  publications  on 


flower  culture,  especially  on  Roses,  Carna¬ 
tions  and  Piootees,  and  oblige.  (J.  D.,  Mid¬ 
lothian.) 

The  list  of  books  published  from  this 
office  includes  “  Fifty  Best  Roses,”  price 
i^d.  ;  “  Select  Annuals  and  Biennials,” 

price  i^d. ;  “Select  Dahlias,”  price  i^d. ; 
“  Select  Carnations,  Picotees  and  Pinks,” 
2S.  2d.,  or  in  cloth  2s.  gd.  ;  and  “  Chrysan¬ 
themums  :  A  Manual  for  Exhibitors  and 
Growers,”  2s.  2d.  At  the  above  prices  all 
are  post  free. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Amos  Perry,  Hardy  Plant  Farm,  Enfield, 
Middlesex. — New  Catalogue  of  Bulbs  and 
Tubers. 

W.  Th.  Rodbard,  Lapineburg  Nurseries, 
Hillegom,  N.r.  Haarlem,  Holland. — Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue  of  Dutch  Bulbs  and  Plants. 

Horace  J.  Wright,  32,  Dault  Road, 
Wandsworth,  London,  S.W. — The  Best 
Sweet  Peas  for  1908. 

Barrie  and  Brown,  39,  King  William 
Street,  London  Bridge,  London,  E.C. — 
Bulbs,  Roots,  Plants,  Rose  and  Fruit  Trees, 
Garden  Requisites. 

Johs.  Telkamp,  Hillegom,  Haarlem,  Hol¬ 
land. — Holland  Bulbs. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  and  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
U.S.A. — Sweet  Peas — Two  New  “  Spencers” 
for  1908. 

R.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Kilnfield  Gardens, 
Colchester. — Catalogue  of  Lilies,  Hardy 
Plants,  and  Bulbs. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS. 

(A.  B.  L.)  1,  Helianthus  multiflorus  flore 
pleno ;  2,  Platycodon  grandiflorum ;  3, 

Lychnis  chalcedonica  flore  pleno;  4,  Lobelia 
syphilitica;  5,  Polygonum  affine. 

(Whitto)  Judging  from  the  specimen  sent 
it  is  the  H.P.  Rose  Mrs.  John  Laing. 

(J.  Wallace)  1,  Sedum  Ewersii ;  2,  Sedum 
■Sieboldii  variegatum;  3,  Sedum  speotabile; 
4,  Sedum  Telephium. 

(E.  F.  Waite)  1,  Nephrolepis  davallioides 
furcans  ;  2,  Nephrolepis  Duffii ;  3,  Lomaria 
giba ;  4,  Blechnum  occidentale ;  5,  Adian- 
tum  formosum ;  6,  Adiantum  Ghiesbregntii. 

(Chas.  Warren)  1,  Mentha  Requieni ;  2, 
Sedum  glaucum^-3,  Sedum  lydium  ;  4,  Saxi- 
fraga  Aizoon  var. ;  5,  Sempervivum  cal- 

careum. 

(E.  B.  Williamson)  1,  Impatiens  Sultani ; 
2,  Oarex  Morovii  variegata  ;  3,  Miscanthus 
japonicus  variegatus ;  4,  Carex  brunnea 

variegata ;  5,  Cyperus  Grantii. 

—♦♦4 - 

Policeman  as  Horticulturist.  ( 

At  the  Pyecombe  Horticultural  Show 
the  champion  exhibitor  proved  to  be 
Police-constable  Geall,  the  village  police¬ 
man.  He  was  warmly  complimented  on 
his  good  fortune  by  Sir  Henry  Aubrey- 
Fletcher,  M.P.,  who  presented  the  prizes. 
Carnation  Mrs.  T.  Coulthwaite. 

The  flowers  of  this  hardy  variety  dre  f 
large  size,  pure  white,  clove  scented  and 
freely  produced.  The  calyx  is  not  liable 
to  burst.  Award  of  Merit  by  the  R.H.S. 
on  3rd  September,  when  shown  by  Mr. 
Peter  Blair,  Trentham  Park  Gardens, 
Trentham. 

Dahlias  for  Potatos. 

“When,  about  a  hundred  years  ago,  the 
Dahlia  was  first  brought  from  Mexico  to  j 
England  by  the  Swedish  botanist,  Dr. 
Dahl,  it  was  thought  that  the  tuberous 
roots  might  be  used  as  a  kitchen  vege¬ 
table  like  Potatos,  but  it  was  found  that: 
they  did  not  improve  in  this  respect  under 
cultivation,  but  remained  hard  and  un¬ 
palatable. 
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She  Sat&mt’s  YfiU. 

Ihose  sweet  Rose  to  be  my  bride, 

Of  flowers  she  is  the  queen — 
he  summing  up  of  all  good  points 
That  on  this  earth  are  seen. 

le  has  no  London  Pride  nor  ways, 

Mo  .Devil’s  Herb  is  she, 
or  one  of  Venus  Fly  Traps  and 
-0'  e  Strife  can  never  be. 

!ge  and  a  Merry  Tree  I  found 
in  Holy  Rose  unite, 
ith  Honesty  and  Thrift  to  form 
The  Gardener’s  Delight. 

-  Love  in  Idleness  is  mine, 
he  are  no  Prickly  Pear, 

1  Preachers  in  a  Pulpit  we, 

^or  Medlars  hard  to  bear. 

Lady  in  a  Meadow  I 
let  by  My  Lady’s  Bower, 
t  artsease  and  Everlasting  crown 
lur  Happy  Wedding  Flower. 

Baynton-Taylory 


CXI. 


On  Spring  Bedding. 

Even  more  than  I  dislike  monotonous 
beds  of  Geraniums,  Calceolarias  and 
other  plants  that  are  planted  ad  nauseam, 
do  I  dislike  what  has  come  to  be  known 
as  spring  bedding.  There  is  a  certain 
amount  of  fitness  and  suitability  in  this 
bedding  out  of  tender  plants,  but  with  the 
spring  things,  Wallflowers,  Daisies,  For¬ 
get-me-nots,  and  others — all  hardy  peren¬ 
nial  subjects — to  plant  them  for  this  tem¬ 
porary,  flitting  period  is  contrary  to 
the  true  spirit  of  gardening ;  to  me  it  even 
offends  the  canons  of  good  taste.  Many 
will  say  it  cannot  be  helped.  Spring 
effects  are  needed,  and  these  subjects  are 
the  best  that  can  be  selected.  In  that 
case  we  must  make  the  best  of  a  sad 
matter,  and  use  them  with  as  good  a  grace 
as  we  may.  I  once  saw  a  wonderful 
effect  in  a  large  “front  piece”  of  a  town 
garden.  The  whole  bed  and  border  space 
was  filled  with  red  or  white,  or  combined 
red  and  white,  Daisies.  There  were,  I 
think,  something  like  five  or  six  thousand 
plants  used,  and  the  effect  was  brilliant, 
so  very  unusual  was  this  free  use  of  red 
in  a  spring  garden.  I  need  not  say  that 
had  Wallflowers,  Polyanthuses,  or  indeed 
any  other  subject,  entered  into  the  scheme 
the  wonderful  effectiveness  would  have 
been  lost.  That  the  Daisies  were  rooted 
up  and  carted  away  in  barrow  loads  to 
the  rubbish  heap  while  still  at  the  height 
of  their  beauty  and  effectiveness  was  a 
deplorable  necessity  ;  but  the  summer  bed¬ 
ding  season  followed  hard  on  the  spring 
flowering  subjects,  and  the  spring 
flowers  had  to  go  the  way  of  all  things. 
I  have  no  alternative  to  suggest  for  this 
state  of  things  where  bedding-out  systems 
prevail all  I  can  do  is  to  urge  fewer  beds 
and  borders  devoted  to  it,  and  a  far  freer 
use  of  permanent  bedding — bedding  with 
mixed  hardy  subjects  that  are  selected  to 
make  an  effective  display  over  as  long 
a  period  as  possible.  This  style  of  gar¬ 
dening  can  never  be  so  vivid  and  striking 
as  bedding  in  masses  of  a  single  variety, 
but  it  can  be,  and  it  is,  far  more  interest¬ 
ing,  and  indeed  offers  a  good  deal  of 
scope  for  skill. 

Rockwork  Edgings. 

In  my  book,  “  The  Suburban  Garden 
and  What  to  Grow  in  It,”  I  made  the 
suggestion  that  for  small  town  gardens, 
where  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  space 
for  different  features  and  phases  of  gar¬ 
dening,  that  to  make  rockwork  edges  to 
beds  and  borders  was  a  means  of  intro¬ 
ducing  many  effective  alpine  and  other 
rock-loving  plants  into  gardens  of  the 
most  limited  space.  A  correspondent 
tvrote  and  told  me  that  he  was  delighted 


with  this  idea  for  the  reasons  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  above,  and  I  mention  it  now  be¬ 
cause  it  seems  to  me  an  artistic  and  pic¬ 
turesque  means  of  introducing  a  wealth 
of  spring  flowering  subjects  that  need  not 
be  ruthlessly  up-rooted  while  yet  in  their 
full  beauty,  and  with  years  of  growth  in 
them  if  left.  You  see  by  making  these 
brilliantly  gay  edgings  there  is  not  the 
same  necessity  to  fill  the  interior  of  the 
beds  with  Wallflowers,  Forget-me-nots, 
and  other  subjects.  Where  the  beds  must 
be  filled,  bulbous  subjects  suggest  them¬ 
selves  ;  but  where  the  rockwork  edging 
fringes  a  border,  may  we  not  let  that 
border  be  permanently  filled  with  a 
variety  of  hardy  things,  some  of  them 
spring  flowering,  to  carry  the  eye  back 
from  the  front  portion,  but  mainly  for  a 
later  display  when  the  extreme  bright¬ 
ness  and  brilliancy  of  the  edging  shall 
have  passed.  The  rockwork  edging  can 
be  made  as  early  as  possible  in  the 
autumn,  and  when  the  soil  has  had  time 
to  settle  the  plants  can  be  established. 

What  to  Grow. 

We  will  suppose  this  edging  is  to  fur¬ 
nish  to  a  great  extent  the  spring  display 
of  a  small  garden.  Some  grandly  effec¬ 
tive  subjects  will  be  Saxifraga  apiculata, 
a  charming  yellow  flowered  variety,  and 
an  early  one,  S.  Boydii,  S.  burseriana, 
S.  Rhei,  S.  Camposii,  quite  the  best  and 
finest  of  the  white  flowered  varieties  of 
the  mossy  section.  To  give  distinct 
character  Here  and  there  there  is  nothing 
to  beat  ffce  fine  bold  foliage  of  S. 
Megasea.  The  old-fashioned  variety,  M. 
cordifolia,  is  charming,  but  still  more 
so  the  pale  blush-coloured  M.  Stracheyi, 
which  by  the  bye,  is  so  well  grown  at 
Kew.  It  is  quite  a  feature  in  the  rock 
garden  there  during  the  spring.  The 
Aubrietias  nowadays  cover  a  much 
larger  range  of  colouring  than  they 
did  a  few  years  ago,  and  scarcely  any¬ 
thing  that  can  be  named  is  more  effec¬ 
tive  for  spring  display,  and  with  care  the 
plants  can  be  kept  within  bounds,  even  on 
a  narrow  edging.  The  double  Arabis  is 
more  difficult  to  keep  within  prescribed 
limits,  and  I  cannot  recommend  it  for 
such  a  position  as  I  am  describing,  the 
white-flowered  Saxifrages,  moreover, 
yield  ample  supply  of  well-massed  white. 
The  double  Alyssum  saxatile  compac- 
tum  fl.  pi.  must  be  included  whatever  is 
left  out,  as  nothing  else  yields  richer, 
clearer,  or  more  massive  patches  of  yel¬ 
low.  Hardy  Primulas,  such  as  Polyan¬ 
thuses,  Auriculas  P.  denticulata,  P.  rosea, 
the  double  and  blue  Primroses,  may  be 
planted  in  clumps  of  three  or  five  a  few 
inches,  say,  half  a  foot,  apart.  Gentians 
may  be  treated  in  the  same  manner. 
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Even  such  subjects  as  Androsaces  and 
Ramondias  may  be  grown  if  their  needs 
are  studied.  Ramondias,  for  instance, 
may  be  grown  successfully  if  wedged  in 
between  a  couple  of  pieces  of  the  stone 
edging,  but  they  should  be  able  to.  get 
their  roots  well  down  behind  them.  Violas 
may  well  take  a  prominent  position. 
They  have  a  different,  a  new  beauty, 
when  hanging  over  a  bit  of  rock  edging, 
and  are  so  wonderfully  free  flowering. 

There  are  a  few  plants  of  curiously 
delicate  refined  beauty  that  yet  are  quite 
hardy,  and  their  presence  adds  much  to 
the  choice  effect  of  the  whole.  Epime- 
dium,  with  its  delicate  foliage,  its  stems, 
fine  almost  as  those  of  a  Maidenhair 
Fern,  has  a  daintiness  that  is  indescrib¬ 
able,  while  E.  pinnatum,  E.  sulphureum, 
E.  macranthum,  may  all  be  used,  and 
freely  used.  Delicately  beautiful,  too.  is 
our  native  Wood  Sorrel.  This  may  be 
established  in  a  cold  shady  position,  and 
if  at  the  same  time  a  moist  one,  so  much 
the  better. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  plants  for  this 
edging  should  be  evergreen  in  habit,  and 
really  valuable  as  having  a  delightful 
shrubby  effect  is  Iberis  sempervirens, 
while  Iberis  gibraltarica,  though  lacking 
that  intense  whiteness  of  the  previous 
variety,  is  invaluable  because  its  pinkish 
flowers  last  longer,  and  a  second  flower¬ 
ing  generally  may  be  expected. 

F.  Norfolk. 

- - 

HERBACEOUS 

-  Phloxes.  - 


Cultural 

Notes. 


The  perennial  Phloxes  are  indispens¬ 
able  to  every  garden,  large  or  small,  as 
when  well  grown  they  are  among  the 
most  brilliant  of  border  flowers,  and  look 
exceedingly  handsome  when  massed  in 
separate  colours  in  the  fronts  of  herba¬ 
ceous  borders.  In  many  gardens,  how¬ 
ever,  these  plants  are  often  sadly 
neglected,  with  the  result  that  they  be¬ 
come  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  a  mass 
of  weak  and  puny  stems,  with  hard  and 
decaying  centres ;  such  stools  can  never 
produce  fine  heads  of  bloom,  and  the 
better  plan  would  be  to  consign  them  to 
the  rubbish  heap,  and  start  with  fresh 
stock 

To  'grow  Phloxes  really  well  they  must 
be  treated  with  the  greatest  liberality  from 
the  first.  There  is  no  difficulty  whatever 
in  producing  handsome  specimens  if  a 
few  simple,  but  at  the  same  time  impor¬ 
tant,  details  in  their  cultivation  are  ob¬ 
served.  In  the  first  place  it  must  be 
thoroughly  understood  that  Phloxes  are 
great  surface  rooters,  delighting  in  an 
abundance  of  food  and  moisture,  and 
they  may,  in  fact,  have  a  thorough  soak¬ 
ing  two  or  three  times  a  week  during  dry 
weather  in  summer,  while  occasional 
waterings  with  liquid  manure  diluted 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  water  will  be 
of  great  benefit  to  the  plants  and  assist 
in  the  production  of  grand  heads  of 
bloom. 

Phloxes  are  easily  increased  from  cut¬ 
tings,  either  in  autumn  or  spring,  put¬ 
ting  the  cuttings  in  sandy  soil  in  a  frame 


or  under  handlights,  attending  well  to 
shade  and  water,  and  planting  out 
when  well  rooted  in  prepared  soil.  A 
better  plan,  however,  to  my  mind,  is  by 
root  division  in  the  early  autumn. 
Select  healthy  young  pieces  from  the 
outer  edge  of  the  old  stools  and  plant  out 
either  where  they  are  to  bloom  or  on 
borders  from  whence  they  can  be  trans¬ 
planted  in  spring.  The  soil  in  which 
they  are  permanently  planted  must  be 
deeply  dug  and  enriched  with  plenty  of 
rotten  manure,  which,  however,  must  not 
be  placed  too  deep,  for,  as  has  been 
already  remarked,  they  are  surface  root¬ 
ing  plants.  A  mulch  of  short  manure 
may  be  used  for  the  winter,  but  this  is 
not  at  all  essential  as  they  are  quite 
hardy.  Grown  in  this  way  these  Phloxes 
are  a  source  of  pleasure,  and  also  a  great 
attraction  in  any  garden. 

F.  A. 

- f+4 - 

Green  Fly  Plague. 

Recently  there  was  a  plague  of  green 
fly  in  the  Nottingham  district ;  the  in¬ 
sects  swept  along  the  roads  in  such  clouds 
that  cyclists  and  pedestrians  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  seek  refuge. 


-  Q.  W.  - 

Prize  Competitions. 


GENERAL  CONDITIONS— Competitors  must 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular 
paid  contributors  to  THE  GARDENING 
WORLD  or  other  gardening’ journals  are  de¬ 
barred  from  entering,  but  occasional  con¬ 
tributors  may  compete.  The  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  competitor  must  appear  on  each 
article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right 
to  reproduce,  in  any  way£  any  article  or  photo¬ 
graph  sent  for  competition.  The  conditions 
applying  to  each  competition  should  be  care¬ 
fully  read. 


WEEKLY 

PRIZES. 

A  PRIZE  OFTEN  SHILLINCS  will  be  given 
for  the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  para¬ 
graph  or  article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but 
value  rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in 
making  the  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Com¬ 
petition,”  and  post  not  later  than  the  Monday 
following  date  of  issue.  Entries  received  later 
thin  Tuesday  (first  post)  will  be  left  over  until 
the  following  week. 

Two  prizes  of  2s.  6d.  will  be  awarded  each 
week  for  the  two  best  letters,  not  exceeding 
150  words,  on  any  interesting  gardening  sub¬ 
ject. 


RESULTS  OF 
LAST  WEEK’S 
COMPETITIONS. 

Some  of  the  best  papers  in  this  competition 
are  too  long,  and  we  desire  readers  to  keep 
within  a  column. 

The  prize  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “  Joseph  Floyd  ”  for  the  article  on 
“  Trolliuses,”  page  626. 


HOW  TO  GROW  - 

Poinsettias. 


The  Poinsettia  (Euphorbia  pulcherrinu 
is  one  of  our  most  useful  winter-flowerm 
subjects,  and  well  repays  for  a  little  extr 
attention  during  the  time  it  is  making  it 
growth.  As  a  winter  plant  for  a  warr 
conservatory  it  has  very  few  equals;  it  ( 
practically  unrivalled  for  the  brilliar 
colouring  of  the  scarlet  bracts. 

Old  plants  should  be  cut  down  aboi 
the  beginning  of  May,  leaving  about  i 
inches  of  the  old  stem,  and  put  into 
warm  house  to  give  them  a  start.  Tb 
eyes  will  soon  push  into  growth,  if  t± 
plants  are  given  an  occasional  waterin; 
and  a  slight  syringing  every  day ;  an 
they  should  be  taken  off  with  a  heel  < 
the  old  stem  when  they  are  four  or  fi\ 
inches  long.  It  is  advisable  to  have  tl 
pots,  in  which  the  cuttings  are  to  be  i: 
serted,  made  ready  and  set  handy,  so  th 
no  time  may  be  lost  in  getting  the  ci 
tings  into  the  soil,  as  they  bleed  ve 
freely  when  cut.  It  is  a  good  plan 
have  a  pot  full  of  fine  sand,  and  sti 
the  ends  of  the  cuttings  into  it  as  soon 
they  are  severed  from  the  old  stem;  tl 
sand  fills  up  the  pores  on  the  cut  si 
face,  and  so  helps  to  stop  the  bleeding. 

The  cuttings  should  be  inserted  sing 
in  small  3-inch  pots,  using  a  mixture 
peat,  leaf  mould  and  silver  sand.  Whi 
inserted  they  should  be  given  a  go. 
watering,  and  placed  in  a  propagati; 
case  with  plenty  of  bottom  heat,  whe: 
they  will  strike  readily.  As  soon  as  t: 
roots  can  be  seen,  they  should  be  taki 
out  of  the  case  and  placed  on  a  shelf  clc 
to  the  glass  in  a  temperature  of  65  de,. 
F.,  giving  them  a  slight  syringing  twicu 
day.  They  must  be  potted  into  4-ini 
pots  as  soon  as  they  are  ready,  using! 
compost  of  three  parts  loam  and  one  p.t 
of  leaf  mould,  with  a  little  rotted  o' 
manure  and  a  good  sprinkling  of  sai. 
When  potting  the  plants,  care  should  e 
taken  that  none  of  the  roots  get  damag' . 

They  should  be  kept  with  their  he:  5 
as  close  to  the  glass  as  possible  all  e 
time  that  they  are  growing,  otherwise  tly 
will  get  drawn  and  weakly.  A  tempei- 
ture  of  60  degs.  will  suit  them  after  tly 
are  potted,  and  they  should  be  syrinjd 
twice  a  day.  Pot  on  into  6-inch  pots.s 
soon  as  they  are  ready,  as,  if  they  e 
allowed  to  become  rootbound,  the  lea's 
will  turn  yellow  and  probably  drop  k 
The  compost  for  this  potting  should  0- 
sist  of  three  parts  of  good  loam,  one  W 
of  leaf  mould,  one  part  of  well  rota 
cowdung,  with  a  good  sprinkling  of  wd 
ashes. 

When  the  pots  are  getting  filled  v:h 
roots,  the  plants  may  be  given  liquid  mfl- 
ure,  weak  at  first,  gradually  increasig 
the  strength  of  the  dose.  The  Poinseia 
is  a  strong-feeding  subject,  and  the  pk^ 
should  never  be  allowed  to  get  too  9 
during  the  time  they  are  growing.  A 
light  top-dressing  of  Clay’s  Fertile' 
given  occasionally  will  assist  them  to 
make  good  bracts. 

When  they  have  done  growing  they  t-T 
be  kept  in  a  cooler  temperature;  55  ^ d 
suits  them  very  well  to  flower  in,  "■ 
they  will  require  less  water  at  the  rc  s. 

The  plants  last  a  long  time  in  flo"' 
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id  the  flowers  when  cut  can  be  used  very 
rectively  for  table  decoration.  When 
^y  have  done  flowering  they  should  be 
.d  past,  and  kept  dry  until  the  time  for 
irting  them  again.  They  will  do  all 
ijht  if  laid  on  their  sides  under  the 
nge  in  the  house  they  flowered  in. 

H.  W.  A. 

- *+4 - 

- A  GOOD  - - 

Balcony  Plaint 

(Sedum  spectabile  atropurpureum). 


Plants-  in  pots  or  tubs  are  often  desired 
standing  about  on  gravelly  paths  near 
1;  front  door  to  give  a  furnished  appear- 
;ce,  or  for  standing  on  balconies  where 
12  heat  of  the  sun,  usual  in  such 
jic.es,  may  not  hurt  the  plants.  Several 
ejects  of  a  succulent  nature  are  well 
;apted  for  standing  in  these  dry  and 
oosed  positions,  and  amongst  them  no 
isitation  need  be  made  in  placing  this 
[int.  At  the  same  time,  it  may  be  as 
'll  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  an  autumn 
homer,  seldom  making  any  display  be- 
t  e  September.  Previous  to  that  the 
:ne  situations  could  be  occupied  with 
l:  African  Lily  (Agapanthus  umbel- 
lus).  Owing  to  the  relatively  cool  and 
:iless  season,  the  last  named  is  flower- 
i-  very  late  this  year,  especially  on 
rthern  aspects  of  houses,  where  it  may 
jd  be  employed.  The  Sedum,  how- 
;  r,  maintains  its  season,  and  is  now 
iking  a  fine  display.  The  flowers  of 
:i  ordinary  form  are  pink,  but  those  of 
1  variety  atropurpureum  are  of  a  rich 
ry-purpie.  The  camera,  unfortu- 
r  ely  does  not  make  these  distinctions 
1  flowers,  for  most  of  those  which  are 
\.  k,  rose,  purple,  or  blue  come  out 
v  te  when  photographed. 

'he  plant  is  equally  well  suited  for 
)  nting  in  borders,  on  rockeries,  and  as 
1  edging  to  flower  beds.  Usually  it 
\  ws  12  in.  to  16  in.  high,  but,  all  the 
iaie,  it  can  be  used  as  a  dwarf  edging 
>  subjecting  it  to  certain  treatment. 

en  the  flower  heqds  appear  during 
fly,  the  tops  may  be  taken  off  with  a 
V  leaves  and  the  terminal  truss  of 
1  Ters.  If  these  are  dibbled  into  the 
3  round  the  edge,  they  make  a  line  of 
1  t  plants  only  a  few  inches  high. 
U;y  continue  to  develop  as  if  nothing 
1  happened,  and  bloom  in  due  season, 
file  these  plants  continue  flowering, 
d  v  are  making  roots  and  also  buds  at 
tl  base  of  the  stem,  so  that  with  these 
s  imer  shoots,  quite  a  stock  of  young 
pnts  can  be  obtained,  while  the  grower 
hi  the  satisfaction  of  using  it  at  the 
5 ue  time  as  a  flowering  edging  plant. 
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on  Perfection. 
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he  rind  of  this  variety  is  dark  green  and 
7  closely  and  beautifully  netted  with 
7.  The  flesh  is  also  green,  juicy  and  of 
illent  flavour.  The  variety  was  one  of 
«  placed  on  trial  at  Wisley  this  year 
the  Fruit  Committee  of  the  R.H.S.  re¬ 
mended  an  Award  of  Merit  on  August 
1.  It  was  sent  to  Wisley  by  Messrs, 
.on  and  Sons,  Reading. 


Sedum  spectabile  atropurpureum.  [ Maclaren  and  Sons. 


Chrysanthemums. 


Work  for  October. 


Exhibitors  will  by  this  time  have  all 
their  show  Chrysanthemums  safely  ar¬ 
ranged  indoors.  As  soon  as  the  plants 
have  become  sufficiently  accustomed  to 
the  altered  conditions  to  allow  of  the 
houses  being  closed  at  night,  they 
should  be  vaporised  for  the  destruction 
of  aphis  and  other  insect  pests.  A  still 
evening  is  best  for  this  operation,  and  the 
houses  should  be  left  closed  all  night,  ad¬ 
mitting  air  by  degrees  the  following  morn¬ 
ing.  After  the  lapse  of  a  day  or  two 
this  process  should  be  repeated,  after 
which  the  plants  should,  with  proper  man¬ 
agement,  remain  free  of  insects  through 
the  flowering  period.  Vaporising  after 
the  flowers  have  expanded  has  a  detri¬ 
mental  effect  on  the  colours. 

More  or  less,  ventilation  must  be 
afforded  day  and  night,  according  to 
weather  conditions,  and  sufficient  heat 
must  be  kept  up  to  maintain  a  buoyant 
atmosphere.  This  latter,  together  with 
a  very  sparing  use  of  stimulants,  will  tend 
to  keep  away  “damping” — a  trouble  that 
will  soon  be  apparent  where  poisonous 
compounds  have  been  used  too  freely  as 
manures.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  crimsons  and  other  dark-coloured 
kinds  are  less  liable  to  “damping”  and 


“  rusting”  of  the  florets  than  are  the  white 
and  other  light-coloured  varieties,  so  that 
these  latter  must  be  managed  with  ex¬ 
treme  care  as  regards  watering,  manur¬ 
ing,  and  ventilation.  The  sudden  inrush 
of  cold  air,  when  the  house  is  warm,  is 
■one  thing  to  be  specially  avoided. 

Growers  who  are  anxious  about  the 
“timing”  of  their  show  flowers  may  take 
it  as  a  general  rule  that  a  large  bloom 
will,  under  favourable  conditions,  develop 
in  4  or  5  weeks  from  the  time  it  first 
“shows  colour.”  The  flowers  will  also 
keep  up  their  appearance  for  another  fort¬ 
night  after  that  if  the  plants  have  been 
well  grown.  Single-flowered  varieties  are 
becoming  more  popular  for  exhibition, 
and,  as  these  take  longer  to  open  than 
one  might  think,  it  is  not  advisable  to 
leave  them  out  of  doors  after  the  1st  of 
October  if  the  flowers  are  wanted  early 
in  November.  Any  petals  appearing  in 
the  eye  of  these  flowers,  or  out  of  the 
line,  should  be  removed,  to  give  the 
flowers  a  regular  appearance,  with  a  bold 
eye. 

'  The  first  batch  of  decorative  kinds  will 
of  course  be  indoors  by  this  time  and 
these  may  be  kept  much  cooler,  and  al¬ 
lowed  a  more  abundant  supply  of  air  than 
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would  be  safe  with  large-flowered  kinds. 
Vaporising  for  the  destruction  of  green 
and  black  fiy  must  be  attended  to  in  this 
case  also, 


Where  later-flowering  varieties  are  left 
outside  for  a  time  it  is  advisable  to  have 
in  readiness  some  means  of  protection  in 
case  of  bad  weather.  R.  BARNES. 


PRIZE  LETTER  COMPETITION. 


Readers  are  invited  to  contribute  to  this 
column  short  letters  discussing  any  gar. 
dening  subject. 

Letters  should  not  exceed  150  words  each 


in  length,  and  must  be  written  on  one 
side  of  the  paper  only. 

T wo  Prizes  of  2S.  6d.  each  will  be 
awarded  each  week  for  the  two  Letters 
which  the  Editor  considers  to  be  the  best. 


Oleanders!  Small  Flowering  Plaints. 

Just  now  many  Oleanders  are  produc¬ 
ing  bunches  of  buds  that  will  only  open 
in  the  heated  conservatory,  and  if  left  on 
the  plants  will  deter  the  formation  of 
early  buds  next  year.  A  good  way  is  to 
break  the  budding  shoot  off  with  a  slight 
heel  and  put  on  a  sunny  shelf  in  a  glass 
of  rain  water.  During  the  winter  roots 
will  form,  and  the  first  hot  sun  next  sum¬ 
mer  will  swell  the  buds  and  you  will  have 
the  novelty  of  a  perfect  plant — roots, 
flowers,  and  foliage  in  a  glass  of  water  ! 

Worthing.  D.  A.  E. 


Roses  for  Christmas. 

Those  who  have  plenty  of  Rose  buds  on 
their  trees  and  would  like  to  keep  them 
till  Christmas  can  do  so  by  the  following 
method  : — - 

Select  those  buds  which  are  just  on  the 
point  of  opening,  cutting  them  off  with 
about  four  or  five  inches  of  stem,  or  more 
if  desired,  then  gumming  the  cut  stem, 
to  save  the  sap.  Next  get  some  good 
air-tight  paper,  wrap  the  bud  up  entirely 
in  this,  and  make  sure  it  is  air-tight  by 
sealing  up  the  paper  with  some  good  gum, 
afterwards  putting  it  away  in  a  cool,  dry 
place  till  wanted.  At  Christmas  they 
can  be  taken  out,  the  gum  at  the  end  of 
the  stem  cut  off,  and  the  buds  placed  in 
tepid  water  for  three  or  four  hours,  when 
they  will  gradually  open,  and  look  as 
fresh  and  as  beautiful  as  ever. 

Westhoughton.  JOSEPH  I  LOYD. 


Preparing  the  Frame. 

The  simplest  work  in  the  garden  is  often 
the  most  neglected.  A  good  stratum  of 
rough  leaves  is  necessary  in  the  bottom 
of  the  frame,  while,  if  this  commodity  is 
not  available,  the  rough  siftings  from  the 
soil  or  a  layer  of  rough  ashes  will  do. 
One  item  in  particular  is  to  have  the  soil 
when  all  is  finished  about  12  to  14  'nches 
from  the  glass.  If  the  frame  is  deep,  it 
must  be  raised  with  the  rough  drainage 
material.  A  mistake  made  by  the  novice 
is  to  keep  his  cuttings  yards  from  the 
glass,  and  thus  they  become  drawn,  ten¬ 
der,  and  victims  to  damp.  The  soil  is 
generally  made  up  from  old  potting  soil, 
with  the  addition  of  fresh  leaf  mould  and 
sand.  There  should  be  a  depth  of  four 
inches  of  soil,  making  it  firm  and  level 
with  a  steel  rake.  A  skiff  of  sand  over  it 
and  the  wbrk  is  practically  done  and  done 
well. 

Wishaw.  A.  V.  M. 


The  Propagation  of  Creepers. 

It  may  not  be  very  generally  known 
that  a  fresh  stock  of  Ampelopsis  Veitchii 
and  similar  climbers  may  be  obtained  by 
taking  cuttings.  Select  the  stoutest 
growths  available ;  shorten  to  about  six 
inches,  making  a  clean  cut  immediately 
below  a  node,  and  leaving  a  few  leaves  at 
the  top.  A  long  piece  will  make  two 
cuttings,  as  the  top  of  the  lower  portion, 
if  cut  above  a  node,  will  break  afresh. 
Dibble  the  cuttings  firmly  into  60-sized 
pots  of  sandy  soil,  eight  or  ten  cuttings 
in  each  pot.  Stand  the  pots  in  a  cold 
frame,  where  they  will  require  little  more 
attention  until  the  time  for  planting  out. 

In  addition  to  the  method  of  ordinary 
cultivation  on  walls,  these  creepers  might 
with  good  effect  be  utilised  as  bedding 
subjects,  either  as  a  trailing  ground-work 
for  other  plants  or  as  dot  plants,  trained 
to  a  single  stake. 

Helen  Colt. 

South  Hampstead. 


Fuchsia  Growing. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  take  cuttings  of 
Fuchsias  for  those  who  want  standards  for 
bedding  next  season  or  good  specimens 
for  conservatory  decoration.  Get  some 
good  strong  shoots  with  a  little  heel  if 
possible,  insert  them  round  the  edge  of  a 
60  pot,  and  place  them  in  a  box  with  a 
pane  of  glass  over.  Keep  an  eye  on 
them  so  that  they  do  not  damp  off.  In 
about  ten  days  the  cuttings  will  begin  to 
callus  and  take  root.  Remove  the  glass 
gradually  by  tilting  it  on  one  side  till  it  is 
removed  altogether.  When  the  roots  are 
seen  coming  through  the  bottom  of  the 
pots  shake  the  cuttings  out  and  repot 
them  singly  in  small  60  size  pots.  A 
mixture  of  loam,  leaf  mould,  and  silver 
sand,  with  a  little  sprinkling  of  bone- 
meal,  or  a  little  well  rotted  manure  well 
mixed  together,  makes  a  good  compost. 
In  a  warm  greenhouse  and  heated  pit  the 
cuttings  will  make  fine  plants.  Repot 
when  necessary  and  work  into  7  inch  pots. 

R.  R. 

Beckenham. 


Christmas  Roses. 

Plants  covered  with  the  loveliest  white 
flowers  can  be  had  at  Christmas  by  lifting 
strong  plants  from  the  border  now.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  lift  them  with  as  much 
root  as  possible,  using  pots  that  will  hold 
the  roots  comfortably.  See  that  these 
are  well  drained,  and  fill  up  with  a  com¬ 
post  consisting  of  well  rotted  leaf  mould 
and  coarse  sand  only.  This  plant,  like 


all  others  belonging  to  the  Ranunculaceai 
tribe,  revels  in  leaf  mould.  Finish  the 
potting  off  firmly;  stand  them  on  a  bee 
of  ashes  and  spray  them  over  three  or  fou: 
times  a  day  if  the  weather  be  dry.  Tab 
care  not  to  water  them  with  dirty  wate’ 
after  the  flower  buds  show,  or  they  wil 
be  disfigured  and  useless.  About  theenc 
of  October  place  a  frame  over  them,  bu 
have  the  lights  off  during  genial  weather 
and  give  as  much  air  as  possible  at  al 
times  except  when  frost  prevails,  when,  i 
severe,  some  protection  must  be  afforde< 
at  night  with  mats  or  litter.  Do  no 
water  the  plants  till  it  is  absolutely  neces 
sary. 

Ockley  Court,  Dorking.  H.  W. 
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VAGARIES  OF  .  .  . 

Sweet  Peas. 


A  Letter 
To  the  Editor 


I  should  like  to  write  you  (for  publ 
cation,  if  you  think  fit)  on  the  vagarie 
of  some  varieties  of  Sweet  Peas  sent  m 
by  a  seedsman  friend  who  has  a  specie 
interest  in  Sweet  Peas.  They  were  a  fe' 
of  the  newer  varieties  for  trial.  I  here 
with  send  you  my  experience  of  the  sam; 
trusting  it  may  be  of  interest  to  love? 
of  the  Sweet  Pea. 

From  twenty-five  seeds  of  Admir? 
Togo  I  had  a  bicolor,  a  pink,  and  a  blue 
The  Admiral  is  a  fine  flower,  but  not 
lady’s  favourite  colour.  I  should  brack? 
it  with  Black  Knight.  From  ten  seec 
of  Bolton’s  Blue  all  came  true  to  colou: 
but  did  not  have  wavy  standards.  A. 
the  ten  seeds  of  Enchantress  came  tre 
to  colour,  but  just  the  same  as  Counte: 
Spencer.  I  had  ten  seeds  of  Fran 
Dolby,  but  here,  again,  I  can  find  n 
difference  between  this  and  Lady  ( 
Hamilton.  The  standard  is  not  wav; 
From  twenty  seeds  of  George  Herbert 
had  three  varieties — a  bicolor,  a  pin! 
and  a  very  bright  rose  pure  self,  but  ju 
like  the  darkest  coloured  flowers 
Phyllis  Unwin,  with  beautiful  wavy  sta? 
dards.  Of  ten  seeds  of  Horace  Wrigh 
all  came  true  but  one  (the  colour  of  Mr 
Kenyon).  This  is  one  of  the  grande 
new  varieties  I  have  seen,  being  distin 
in  colour  from  any  other  dark  blue  ar 
of  grand  substance. 

From  twenty  seeds  of  Henry  Eckfo: 
came  five  varieties — a  bicolor,  a  crear 
and  two  distinct  pinks,  all  of  more  robu 
growth  than  the  true  Henry  Eckfor 
which  is  tender  for  outside  growth,  and 
like  Evelyn  Byatt,  it  will  not  stand  L 
weather.  Nora  Unwin  is  a  grand  whit 
quite  distinct  from  Dorothy  Eckfor 
with  vravy  standards  and  long  stalk 
Five  seeds  of  Olive  Bolton  all  came  tru 
It  is  said  to  be  a  new  pink  Spencer,  b 
there  is  no  distinction  between  it  ai 
Countess  Spencer.  Pink  Pearl  (Unwi 
came  like  Countess  Spencer,  but  more 
a  self  colour,  and  all  true.  From  s 
seeds  of  Queen  of  Spain,  I  had  four  varij 
ties — a  bicolor,  a  pink  self,  a  light  pin 
and  the  Queen  herself,  a  beautiful  lig; 
salmon-pink  of  dwarf  growth.  From  fi 
seeds  of  Queen  Alexandra  came  thr 
varieties — a  large  bicolor,  a  pink,  ar 
Queen  Alexandra,  a  large  self  crimso, 
but  it  will  not  displace  King  Edward A 1 
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I  ad  ten  seeds  of  Tweedy  Smith,  giving 
dee  varieties — a  black,  a  pink  self,  and 
a  ight  bicolor.  Beatrice  Whaley,  with 
tf>  seeds,  came  all  true  and  the  same  as 
Hen  Lewis,  but  it  will  not  stand  the 
w  ither. 

til  the  older  standard  varieties  are 
r-uparatively  free  from  sports.  I  would 
nntion  the  following  varieties  as  being 
tl  most  distinct  and  choice  up-to-date  : 
Ira  Unwin  (white),  Dora  Breadmore 
lush),  Countess  Spencer,  Phyllis  Un- 
w ,  Janet  Scott,  and  Miss  Wilmott 
jik),  Mrs.  Walter  Wright  (mauve), 
hn.  Mrs.  E.  Kenyon  (cream  or  prim- 
re),  Horace  Wright,  Lady  G.  Hamil- 
tc,  and  Helen  Pierce  (blue),  King  Ed- 
ivd  VII.  (crimson),  Black  Knight 
(lack),  and  Queen  of  Spain  (salmon). 
Gild  seedsmen  not  bracket  all  varieties 
tit  are  much  alike  in  colour,  and  save 
a  uultiplicity  of  names  ?  This  year  I 
h  e  five  different  names,  said  to  be  new, 
a:,  all  the  same  as  Countess  Spencer. 

L  our  seedsmen  present  to  us  only  the 
rr;t  distinct  colours,  such  as  one  could 
slw  in  a  collection  for  competition, 


The  photograph  of  the  pleasant  little 
garden  in  old  Lambeth  gives  a  fair  idea 
what  can  be  done  with  a  few  square  yards 
of  ground  in  a  congested  London  district. 
I  am  close  to  the  Lambeth  Potteries,  yet 
with  a  space  of  45  ft.  by  18,  with  a  small 
glasshouse  and  pit,  I  am  able  to  get  a 
blaze  of  bloom  during  the  summer 
months.  I  store  my  standard  Fuchsias, 
used  for  the  centre  bed,  with  other  large 
plants  such  as  the  better  sorts  of  zonal 
Geraniums,  Aralia,  Marguerites,  etc.,  in 
the  glasshouse.  Cuttings  of  bedding 
plants  I  winter  in  the  pit,  which  is  kept 
frost-proof  by  holes  between  it  and  the 
glasshouse,  through  which  sufficient  heat 
enters  the  pit.  In  February  I  sow  my 
Ten-week  Stocks,  Violas,  Verbenas,  Pe¬ 
tunias,  and  white  Lobelia  for  edging,  and 
follow  these  by  the  ordinary  run  of  an¬ 
nuals,  so  useful  for  making  a  show  in 


London  gardens.  These  annuals  include 
Asters,  Scalpiglossis,  annual  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  etc.  For  wall  decorations,  vases, 
and  for  pegging  dawn  between  the  larger 
plants  the  Ivy  Geraniums  do  well.  In 
shady  corners  Ferns  and  the  green 
Tradescantia,  whfch  was  introduced  into 
England  by  a  resident  in  Lambeth  named 
Tradescant,  and  from  which  plant  the  Ze- 
brina  Tradescantia  was  produced,  gives 
the  necessary  cool  and  well-filled  effect. 
When  the  glasshouse  and  pit  have  served 
their  purpose  for  filling  the  garden  I  have 
the  house  full  of  Begonias  and  the  choicer 
sorts  of  named  zonal  Geranium.  Tomatos 
do  fairly  well  outdoors,  as  also  Chrysan¬ 
themums  in  large  pots  for  autumn  decora¬ 
tion.  I  seldom  need  buy  a  plant,  and  the 
whole  of  the  work  is  done  after  finishing 
my  daily  employment. 

M.  H.  Dear. 


A  Pretty  Lambeth  Garden. 


1  rg  away  with  all  microscopical  dis- 
-  tioas  such  as  one  can  find  on  the  same 
?  nt  at  any  time. 

A.  Grigor.  . 


berdeen. 
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i  Wonderful  Apple  Tree. 

lr.  Luther  Burbank,  the  Californian 
1  ticulturist,  recently  presented  to  Stan- 
'<  1  University  seventy-three  varieties  of 
V  ales  grown  on  a  single  tree,  the  col- 
(  ion  including  large,  small,  sweet  and 
1  c  specimens  of  various  colours. 


Why  Not  Regimental  Gardens? 

“The  Scout,”  in  the  “Military  Mail,” 
commenting  on  a  suggestion  that  men  of 
the  Regular  Army,  more  especially  the 
married  men,  should  be  given  greater  op¬ 
portunities  of  cultivating  a  little  plot  of 
ground,  says:  “We  all  know  .in  civil  life 
how  lovingly  the  cottager  cherishes  his 
little  bit  of  garden,  and  we  have  seen  his 
pride  on  Sunday  morning,  when  he  has 
been  showing  neighbours  and  visitors  the 
wonders  the  ground  has  produced. 
Maybe  he  has  sons  who  also  share  their 
father’s  enthusiasm,  and  they  perchance 


go  forth  to  the  King's  service,  leaving  all 
that  love  of  nature  behind  them  for  ever. 
I  believe  a  system  of  small  allotments 
would  go  towards  an  army  of  better  men. 
To  begin  with,  it  would  lessen  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  drink.  I  know  there  are  diffi¬ 
culties  in  the  way,  but  I  remember  that 
our  Secretary  of  State  for  War  has  al¬ 
ready  done  things  that  seemed  well-nigh 
impossible  a  year  ago.  I  believe  that  at 
'Caterham  my  idea  is  carried  out  to  some 
extent,  for  I  have  read  a  report  of  a  flower 
show  held  in  connection  with  the  Guards’ 
Depot.” 
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Gdifopial. 


To  the  ordinary  British  public  there  is 
possibly  nothing  more  difficult  in  the 
plant  world  than  their  ability  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  wholesome  Mushrooms 
and  poisonous  Toadstools.  This  difficulty 
has  once  more  been  illustrated  in  the  case 
of  a  family  at  Ipswich,  where  six  of  them 
died  through  eating  a  fungus  which  was 
mistaken  for  Mushrooms.  I  he  father, 
Samuel  Farrow,  gathered  what  he  con¬ 
sidered  were  Mushrooms,  and  his  family, 
including  his  wife  and  three  children, 
with  himself,  died  within  a  few  hours  of 
each  other  after  partaking  of  the  Mush¬ 
rooms.  Charles  Farrow,  aged  17,  was  the 
only  one  of  the  family  to  escape.  He 
had  his  suspicions  and  said  so  to  his 
father,  who  replied  that  he  had  gathered 
Mushrooms  for  many  years,  and  ought  to 
know.  After  the"  Mushrooms  were 
cooked,  Charles  Farrow  was  offered  some 
and  tasted  them,  but  spat  them  out  and 
declined  to  eat  them. 

It  was  simply  a  case  of  mistaken 
identity,  for  the  son  pointed  out  to  a  con¬ 
stable  some  of  the  fungi  which  were 
gathered  as  Mushrooms,  and  these  were 
shown  to  the  Curator  of  the  Ipswich 
Museum,  who  pronounced  them  to  be 
Agaricus  (Amanita)  phalloides,  a  very 
poisonous  fungus,  and  therefore  a  Toad¬ 
stool  in  the  popular  sense.  There  are 
something  like  one  thousand  fungi  closely 
similar  to  Mushrooms  in  form,  but  differ¬ 
ing  in  various  particulars.  The  particu¬ 
lar  one  in  question  is  somewhat  like  a 
Mushroom,  but  the  cap  is  thinner  and  the 
stem  issues  from  a  volva  or  bag,  and  this 
in  itself  is  a  sign  of  a  poisonous  fungus, 
for  most  of  those  issuing  from  a  bag  in 
this  manner  are  highly  poisonous.  The 
specific  name  is  derived  from  the  fact  that 
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it  smells  somewhat  foetid  (recalling  Phal¬ 
lus  impudicus),  although  less  so  than  that 
of  the  less  common  A.  virosus,  but  it  is 
more  poisonous.  Its  offensive  smell  ought 
to  have  warned  the  father  of  his  mistake, 
and  the  fact  that  it  grew  in  a  shady  place 
amongst  trees  was  another  reason  why  he 
should  have  avoided  it. 

Some  of  the  distinguishing  features  of 
poisonous  fungi  or  Toadstools  are:  When 
they  have  a  warty  cap  ;  unpleasant  odours, 
and  especially  when  emerging  from  a 
volva  or  bag ;  if  they  grow  in  woods  and 
shady  places;  if  they  are  moist  on  the 
surface  of  the  cap  ;  if  they  grow  on  the 
stumps  of  trees  and  in  clusters  ;  an  astrin¬ 
gent  taste ;  if  they  become  blue  after 
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being  cut ;  if  they  are  orange  or  rose-ret 
in  colour ;  if  they  are  leathery  or  corky  ir 
texture.  There  may  be  some  exception: 
to  the  above  rules,  but  fungi  haring  those 
characteristics  are  always  doubtful  anc 
to  be  avoided. 

The  true  Mushroom  in  a  wild  state 
grows  only  in  open  pastures,  has  white 
flesh,  the  skin  of  the  cap  readily  peel 
away,  the  gills  are  free  from  the  stem 
which  is  solid  or  slightly  pithy,  with 
ring  round  the  centre.  The  spores  ar 
brown-black  or  deep  purple.  The  gill 
under  the  cap  are  at  first  white,  changin 
to  pink,  and  finally  to  a  dark  brown  hut 
Even  the  common  Mushroom  should  b 
used  only  in  a  fresh  state. 


The  Earthworm  T"sT 

c=? 


A  place  for  everything  and  everything 
in  its  place  is  an  old  adage  which  parti¬ 
cularly  applies  to  the  common  earthworm 
(Lumbricus  terrestris).  In  flower-beds 
or  borders  or  in  the  kitchen  garden  this 
lowly  creature  is  a  blessing,  especially 
in  heavy  soils,  as  by  its  constant  burrow¬ 
ing  it  aids  in  both  aerating  and  watering 
and  from  its  habit  of  dragging  beneath 
the  surface  waste  vegetable  matter 
(though  admittedly  it  sometimes  destroys - 
seedling  plants),  it  acts  as  nature’s  ferti¬ 
liser;  or  as  Mr.  Knapp,  in  his  “Journal 
of  a  Naturalist,”  so  aptly  puts  it,  “This 
animal,  destined  to  be  the  natural 
manurer  of  the  soil,  consumes  on  the  sur¬ 
face  (where  they  would  soon  become  in¬ 
jurious)  all  the  softer  parts  of  decaying 
vegetable  matters,  and  conveys  below  all 
the  more  woody  fibres,  which  there 
moulder  and  become  reduced  to  a  simple 
nutriment  for  living  vegetation.  The 
portion  consumed  is  returned  to  the  sur¬ 
face  in  casts,  dissolved  by  frost  and 
scattered  by  rain,  circulated  again  in  the 
plants  of  the  soil,  death  still  producing 
life.” 

When,  however,  it  infests  the  lawn  or 
gravel  walks,  or  makes  its  abode  midst 
the  roots  of  pot  plants,  it  is  manifestly 
out  of  place.  Many  a  fine  expanse  of 
good  turf  is  rendered  unsightly  by  worm- 
casts,  whilst  their  presence  in  the  flower¬ 
pot  causes  a  check  to  the  plants’  growth, 
besides  in  many  cases  rendering  the 
drainage  ineffective.  There  are  several 
methods  of  ridding  the  lawn  and  paths  of 
these  pests,  but  perhaps  the  simplest  and 


“  Rose  from  Beyond  the  Sea.” 

The  Hollyhock  is  the  emblem  of  am¬ 
bition.  In  F ranc.e,  where  it  is  called  “  Rose 
from  beyond  the  sea,”  they  have  a  pic¬ 
turesque  way  of  planting  it  as  a  boundary 
hedge  for  their  vineyards  and  gardens. 
Phillips,  in  his  “Flora  Historica,” 
strongly  advises  its  being  so  used  in  Eng¬ 
land.  and  prophesies  that  “the  Holly¬ 
hock  will  be  planted  in  the  hedges  of  our 
fields,  and  the  whole  appearance  of  the 
country  much  improved  by  relieving  the 
uniformity  of  fences.”  It  is  a  pretty  idea, 
but  quite  Utopian.  Instead  of  Holly¬ 
hocks  in  our  hedges,  we  have  advertise¬ 
ment  boards  of  quack  medicines  in  our 


most  efficacious  is  a  liberal  use  of  lin 
in  either  of  the  following  ways : — 

After  rain  or  heavy  dew  (the  worn 
being  then  near  the  surface)  apply  raffi 
thickly  some  slaked  lime,  followed  by 
watering  with  can  or  hose  (failing 
shower  of  rain).  This  will  wash  it  i: 
and  the  creatures  leaving  their  holes  a 
easily  be  removed,  while  the  remaind 
if  not  killed  will  soon  depart  to  seek  f 
more.  congenial  quarters.  Anoth 
method  is  to  place  say,  a  peck  of  lime 
an  old  tub  containing  about  twenty-fit 
gallons  of  water.  Leave  this  for  son 
time  to  settle,  then  sprinkle  the  worr 
infested  lawn  with  the  clear  water. 

The  action  of  course  is  similar  to  tl 
former  method,  but  this  causes  no  di 
figuring  sediment  of  lime  to  be  left  c 
the  surface,  though  a  few  showers  wi 
soon  wash  this  in,  the  grass  being  real 
benefited  by  the  application. 

Worms  in  flower-pots  may  also  be  g 
rid  of  by  watering  with  lime-water.  A 
ternative  methods  are: — 

(1)  Turning  the  plant  carefully  0 
without  breaking  the  ball  of  soil,  ai 
probing  the  roots  with  a  stiff  wire  or  th 
cane,  which  will  soon  dislodge  them. 

(2)  Inserting  a  small  piece  of  sulph 
(which  they  simply  abhor)  or  a  few  si 
phur  matches  into  the  soil,  whilst  yet  a 
other  efficacious,  though  rough  and  rea^ 
method,  is  :  — 

(3)  To  plunge  the  pot  bodily  into 
bucket  of  hot  water,  which,  though  disc 
l.rous  to  the  worms,  will  be  found  qu:' 
harmless  to  the  growing  plant. 

G.  A.  F. 


fields.  A  love  of  beauty  does  not  ent' 
into  the  ordinary  Britisher’s  compositi 
at  all,  but  it  is  very  often  part  of  a  Frenc- 
man’s  birthright.  The  name  Hollyho: 
is  a  corruption  from  Holy-oak ;  it  w; 
much  sought  after  for  convent  garden 
the  nuns  believing  that  it  had  spec! 
sacred  and  protective  qualities.  For  t’ 
purposes  of  decoration  and  display,  it  s 
certainly  one  of  the  most  effective  flowu 
we  have.  In  Bret  Harte’s  “Bohemian  I- 
pers  ”  there  is  a  quaint  description  of  t: 
prolific  qualities  of  the  Hollyhock.  ) 
matter  what  seeds  they  planted  in  t? 
“fine  gardens  and  extensive  shrubbery:' 
a  genteel  neighbourhood,”  nothing  ey 
came  up  but  Hollyhocks. 
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R  flew  Conservatory  Boiler. 


Some  davs  ago  Mr.  C.  R.  Stevens,  in¬ 
ventor  and  patentee,  brought  to  our  office 
a  sample  of  a  new  boiler  heated  by  gas, 
paraffin  oil,  or  spirit  burners,  and  suitable 
for  heating  greenhouses  and  conserva¬ 
tories.  This  was  put  in  working  order, 
filled  with  water  and  heated  with  gas  upon 
the  building.  In  a  very  short  time  the 
flow  pipes  began  to  heat,  and  soon  after 
the  return  pipes  became  heated  too,  giv¬ 
ing  a  good  illustration  of  how  quickly  and 
easily  water  may  be  heated  to  raise  the 
temperature,  maintain  it,  and  keep  out 
frost  from  such  buildings. 

This  invention  entirely  gets  over  all  the 
trouble  and  difficulty  that  has  been  made 
in  the  use  of  small  boilers  in  the  lighting 
of  the  burners  and  sooting  of  the  flue. 
These  boilers  are  made  with  an  opening 
in  the  front  into  the  flue,  fitted  with  a  door 
or  shutter  which  can  be  opened  for  light¬ 
ing  and  regulating  the  burner  and  for 
cleaning  out  the  flue.  These  boilers, 
heated  by  gas,  oil,  or  spirit  burners,  can 
be  fitted  with  coils  of  hot-water  pipes,  as 
shown  in  the  engravings  (here  reproduced) 
at  the  sides  or  on  one  side,  or  fitted  with 
circulating  pipes  for  hot-houses.  They 
are  also  made  with  several  flues  to  one 
boiler,  for  heating  large  hot-houses.  The 
one  shown  in  the  engraving  with  coils  of 
pipes  on  both  sides  is  made  for  warming 
conservatories  and  greenhouses,  in  sheet- 
steel  galvanised.  All  parts  inside  of  flue  to 
boiler  are  brazed  together.  Galvanised 
ones  can  be  japanned  to  any  colour  re¬ 
quired. 

The  apparatus,  No.  1  size,  is  2  ft.  4  in. 
long,  2  ft.  high,  and  8  in.  wide,  with 
24  sq.  ft.  of  radiating  surface  (larger  sizes 
made  to  order)  when  heated  with  one 
Brav’s  gas  burner.  The  cost  of  gas  is 
about  2d.  to  3d.  per  twelve  hours  (price 
of  gas  in  London). 


boiler ;  7,  two  oblong  ends  with  water 
space.  The  gas  burner  is  inside  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  flue,  and  the  outlet  is  at  the 
top  of  the  flue  at  the  back  of  the  boiler. 

Engraving  No.  2  shows  the  boiler  fitted 
with  circulating  pipes  for  greenhouses, 
etc.  These  boilers  are  supplied  with  in¬ 
let  and  outlet,  for  round  or  oblong  pipes, 
or  fitted  with  one  or  more  rows  of  oblong 


few  inches  of  the  bottom.  The  outlet  is 
fixed  on  the  top  of  the  casing,  and  the  pipe 
rises  a  few  inches  higher  than  the  inlet 
pipe.  A  door  is  made  in  the  casing  for 
lighting  the  burner.  The  flue  pipe  of  the 
boiler  escapes  into  the  casing  by  this 
arrangement ;  no  wind  can  effect  the  gas 
burner. 

When  the  boiler  is  fixed  inside  of  the 
house,  instead  of  the  small  holes  around 
the  stand  of  the  boiler  it  is  fitted  with  a 
pipe  which  passes  through  a  hole  in  the 
side  of  the  house  to  supply  air  to  the 
burner.  The  flue  pipe  also  passes  through 
a  hole  to  the  outside  of  the  house ;  there¬ 


No.  1.  New  boiler,  with  -pi-ping  complete. 


Description  of  Engraving  No.  i. 

1.  The  boiler  is  D-shaped,  with  water 
space  round  the  two  sides  and  back.  It 
is  made  with  several  cross  tubes  inside  the 
flue ;  2  shows  the  door  open ;  3  oblong 
circulating  pipes ;  4  shows  the  cross  tubes 
in  the  flue  of  boiler  ;  5  shows  gas  tap,  with 
weight  for  turning  off  gas  when  the  boiler 
gets  short  of  water,  worked  by  a  float  in¬ 
side  top  of  boiler;  6,  opening  for  filling 


pipes,  6  ft. ,  9  ft.,  or  12  ft.  long,  with  one, 
two,  or  more  flues,  fitted  with  two,  four, 
or  more  burners. 

To  protect  the  boiler  when  fixed  outside 
of  the  house  and  prevent  the  wind  blow¬ 
ing  out  the  burner,  a  galvanised-iron  cas¬ 
ing  is  fixed  over  the  boiler,  provided  with 
the  inlet  coming  from  a  tube  fixed 
through  the  top  of  the  casing  to  within  a 


fore,  after  lighting  the  burner  the  door  of 
the  boiler  is  closed  so  that  no  fresh  air 
is  used,  and  no  foul  air  escapes  into  the 
house.  This  also  prevents  any  down¬ 
draught  or  wind  blowing  out  the  gas 
burner.  When  fitted  with  paraffin  bur¬ 
ners  they  will  not  require  the  air  to  be 
brought  inside  with  a  pipe  and  the  outlet 
for  the  particles  of  combustion  can  be 
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fitted  with  an  oblong  pipe,  which  is  made 
with  a  perforated  partition  on  which  lime 
can  be  laid  for  purifying  the  burned  air. 

Description  of  Engraving  No.  2. 

A,  front  of  the  boiler;  B,  back  of 
boiler;  C,  section  through  A,  G,  B,  G; 
D,  door  in  front  of  boiler ;  E,  flow  and 
return  outlet  and  inlet ;  F,  gas  barrel  and 
burners ;  G,  holes  for  inlet  of  air  to 
burners;  H,  cross  tubes  in  flue  of  boiler  ; 
I,  outlet  for  particles  of  combustion  ;  K, 
water  space  in  boiler  of  circulating  pipes; 
L,  lid  for  filling  boiler;  M,  pipe  for  sup¬ 
plying  the  boiler  with  water;  N,  vent 
pipe ;  M,  stand  to  the  end  of  circulating 
pipes. 

The  whole  apparatus  as  seen  at  No.  1, 
and  already  stated-  to  be  2  'ft.  4  in.  long 
and  2  ft.  high,  would  seem  to  us  perfectly 
capable  of  keeping  out  the  frost  from  a 
greenhouse  of  some  size,  but  in  the  case 
of  longer  buildings  flow  and  return  pipes 
can  be  ran  out  from  one  side  of  the  boiler. 
The  boiler  itself  may  be  inside  the  green¬ 
house,  and  lighted  only. from  the  outside. 
Where  gas  can  readily  be  laid  on,  this 
would,  no  doubt,  make  a  very  efficient 
apparatus,  as  the  amount  of  heat  could  be 
regulated  by  the  amount  of  gas  burned. 
Heat  could  be  rapidly  got  up  in  the  pipes, 
and  when  the.  house  is  at  a  certain  tem¬ 
perature,  according  to  requirements,  the 
gas  could  be  partly  turned  down  and  left 
in  that  condition  for  the  day  or  night,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

The  amount  of  heat  required  for  any 
particular  greenhouse  or  conservatory 
would  have  to  be  ascertained  by  the  owner 
keeping  a  watch  upon  the  thermometer 
inside  the  house  until  he  gets  familiar 
with  what  the  boiler  is  capable  of  doing 
according  to  the  condition  of  the  weather 
outside.  Fuller  particulars  of  this  inven¬ 
tion,  prices,  terms,  etc.,  can  be  obtained 
by  applying  to  the  manufacturers  at  7, 
Park  Parade,  Harlesden,  London,  N.W. 

- - 

Hop  Conference. 

A  Hop  Conference  will  be  held  at  the 
South-Eastern  .  Agricultural  College, 
Wye,  Kent,  on  Wednesday,  the  27th  of 
November. 

Wargrave  and  District  Gardeners. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  present  session 
was  held  on  September  1  ith  and  was  very 
well  attended.  Mr.  Bazeley,  of  Twyford 
Nurseries,  was  in  the  chair  in  the  absence 
of  Mr.  J.  A.  Hall,  of  Shiplake  Court 
Gardens,  who  was  too  unwell  to  be  pre¬ 
sent.  Mr.  Wm.  Turnham,  of  Culham 
Court  Gardens,  read  a  very  practical  pa¬ 
per  on  ‘<The  Kitchen  Garden,”  dealing 
with  the  vegetables  usually  found  in 
every  well-appointed  garden,  viz.,  Aspara¬ 
gus,  Peas,  Potatos,  Parsnips,  Carrots, 
Beet,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Borecole,  Broc¬ 
coli,  Cauliflower,  Cabbage,  Celery, 
Leeks,  Onions  and  Beans.  He  referred 
to  their  culture  in  very  general  terms, 
leaving  any  special  points  to  be  dealt 
with  in  the  discussion  which  followed. 
This  was  well  taken  up  by  Messrs.  Has¬ 
kett,  Bazeley,  Fuller,  Turnham,  Coleby 
and  the  Rev.  J.  Webster.  A  hearty  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  lecturer  was  carried 
unanimously  and  a  Cultural  Certificate 
was  awarded  Mr.  Turnham  for  a  splen¬ 
did  collection  of  vegetables  containing 
12  varieties. 


The  Flower  Garden. 

During  the  past  few  weeks  I  have  con¬ 
stantly  found  myself  giving  voice  to 
“  Flowers  that  bloom  in  the  spring,  tra  la.” 
Were  it  not  for  the  dark  evenings  one  might 
easily  have  thought  summer  was  .coming, 
instead  of  departing.  My  Pansies  and 
Violas  were  better  in  September  than  in 
June.  Pyrethrums-  were  in  full  bloom. 
Sweet  Peas  bad  a  -new  lease  of  life,  and 
were  ahead  of  anything  I  had  in  July. 
-Stocks  and  other  things  were  in  much  the 
same  state.  And  now  it  is  October,  with  its 
damp  and  chilly  nights.  Still,  October 
does  behave  well  sometimes,  and  if  it  copies- 
the  preceding  month  we  shall  be  thankful. 
Indeed,  I  would  give  much  to  have  Septem¬ 
ber  back  again,  and  it  grieves  me  to  see 
it  go.. 

Cuttings  of  Violas,  etc. 

The  Violas  are  sending  up  youn.g  growths 
galore,  waiting  -to  'be  set  out  on  their  own. 
Just  look  over  those  already  inserted  and  see 
if  they  are  sound.  Very  often  the  cuttings 
will  look  green  on  top  and  the  stem  may  he 
quite  rotten.  Calceolarias  are  also  shouting 
for  attention.  -  This  is  the  best  time  for 
taking  these  cuttings-,  as  they  do  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  make  growth  before  winter  comes 
•on.  They  simply  callus  over.*  Don’t  for¬ 
get  a  bit  of  sand  in  the  soil.  Continue,  to 
take  Pentstem-on  cuttings  also. 

Digging. 

September  was  a'r-ather  dry  month  with 
us,  and  the  soil  at  present  is  not  in  the  best 
condition  for  digging.  Where  a  lot  of 
planting  is  to  be  done,  however,  the  work 
must  be  pushed  on.  Shrubs  require  a  little 
different  treatment  to  that  which  some 
give  them.  The  point  to  bear  in  mind  is, 
Am  I  a  real  -gardener  or  only  half  a  one? 
The  real  gardener  does  everything  well. 
No  scurrying  to  get  things  done,  for  he 
does  not  believe  in  piece-work.  The  ground 
is-  well  “busted”  and  manured,  and  the 
results  are  first-class.  The  -half-and-half 
sort  of  person  induces  himself  to  believe  that 
soil  stirred  up  six  inches-  looks  just  as  well 
as  when  it  is  dug  two  feet  in  depth.  That 
is  so,  and  soil  stirred  up  with  a  hoe  looks 
just  the  same — on  the  surface.  But  the 
roots  of  plants-  do  not  grow  on  the  surface, 
especially  those  o-f-shrubs. 

Lawns. 

Lawns  have  had  a  good  time  this  season, 
for  there  has  been  precious  little  sun  to 
scorch  them.  Indeed,  some  gardeners  have 
had  more  than  a  fill  of  mowing.  This  work 
is  not  yet  done  with,  for  while  the  weather 
remains  open  the  grass  will  continue  to 
grow,  which  means  that  the  machine  must 
be  kept  at  work.  It  is  not  the  noisiest 
machine  that  -does  the  most  work,  however. 
Quite  near  me  is  a  gardener  who  possesses 
a  small  lawn,  and  a  cheap  mower  to  cut  it. 
When  the  machine  is  going  it  reminds  me 
of  a  repeat  alarum  clock  or  a  fire  hell  out 
for  a  holiday.  By  -the  sound  I  imagine  the 
mower  is  pushed  one  foot  and  pulled  back 
three,  for  I  am  sure  the  ratchet  and  pawls 
work  ,a  good  deal  more  than  the  blades. 
Newly  sown  grass  will  hardly  need  cut¬ 
ting  this  autumn,  but  if  it  does,  cut  it  with 
a  pair  of  shears  or  a  scythe.  The  mower 
-is  apt  to  pull.  3'oung  grass  out  by  the  roots. 
The  roller  will  do  more  good  than  any¬ 
thing. 


The  Leather-  Jacket  Grub. 

Speaking  of  grass,  I  trust  those  pestered 
with  the  evil  leather  jacket  grub  have  been 
looking  over  their  grass  plots  for  the  daddy 
long-legs.  They  are  always  hovering  about 
in  the  autumn,  and  prefer  to  lay  their  eggs 
in  turf  or  grass.  I  myself  have  had  a  high 
old  time  pulverising  these  flies.  By  means 
of  a  birch  broom  one  can  swipe  them  as  they 
flit  about  over  the  grass. 

Early  Frosts. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  severe 
frosts  will  keep  away  now  for  any  length 
of  time.  Much  depends  upon  the  situation 
of  one’s  garden.  At  one  place  where  I 
was  our  Dahlias,  Begonias  and  such  things 
continued  to  bloom  until  November,  yet  a 
mile  or  so  away  everything  would  be  cut 
down  by  fros't  -at  the  latter  end  of  Septem¬ 
ber.  It  is  most  annoying  when  this  hap¬ 
pens,  for  a  spell  of  fine,  mi'ld  weather  gene¬ 
rally  follows  a  destructive  frost.  Canadian 
gardeners  are  usually  treated  to  a  few  se¬ 
vere  frosts  in  early  September,  followed  by 
a  warm  spell,  which  tends  to  make  things 
look  desolate. 

Begonias  and  Dahlias. 

However,  if  frost  does  come,  lift  Bego-nias 
and  Dahlias  and  carry  them  under  cover. 
All  tender  stuff  that  is-  frost-nipped  should 
be  cleared  away. 

Roses. 

There  will  ba  plenty  of  Roses  if  frost 
allows  the  buds  to  open.  I  find  -it  better  to 
cut  opening  buds  and  finish  them  indoors. 
Rose  beds  should  he  cleaned  up,  dead  leaves 
and  the  like  being  harbourers  of  disease, 
etc. 

Sweet  Peas. 

Where  frame  room  is  available  a  sowing 
of  Sweet  Peas  may  be  made  in  pots.  The 
plants  .must  be  given  all  the  air  possible, 
but  protected  from  severe  frosts.  Plants 
so  treated  and  planted  out  early  will  give 
early  flowers  of  fine  quality.  On  light 
soils  .the  seed  may  be  sown  in  the  open,  but 
never  risk  choice  sorts. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

Apples  and  Pears. 

Apples  and  Pears  of  all  kinds  are  fast 
approaching  the  picking  stage,  and  they 
should  be  closely  watched.  The  latest  sorts 
should  be  allowed  to  hang  as  long  as  it  is 
safe  to  do  so.  Ordinary’  frosts  will  not  in¬ 
jure  these  fruits. 

Gathering  Nuts. 

Filbert  and  Cob  Nuts,  too,  are  nearly  if 
not  quite  fit  for  gathering.  They  should 
be  picked  when  dry  and  laid  on  sacks  under 
cover  for  a  few  days  prior  to  storing  in  jars 
or  sand. 

Push  on  with  the  digging  of  ground  that 
is  to  be  planted,  for  planting  time  is  ap¬ 
proaching. 


The  Kitchen  Garden 

Spring  Cabbages. 

At  this-  time  of  the  year  one  always  thinks 
a  good  deal  about  spring  Cabbages.  Some 
never  seem  able  to  get  a  -decent  lot,  while 
others  have  no  trouble.  I  have  seen  some 
miserable  stuff  palmed  off  on  would-be  vege¬ 
table  growers.  Never  trouble  to  plant  what 
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common-sense  tells  one  is  rubbish.  If  the 
homensown  batch  is  suffering  from  something 
akin  to  measles,  pull  them  up  and  buy  a 
few  good  plants,  and  tjhe  sooner  it  is  done 
the  better.  It  is  advisable,  however,  to  have 
a  few  more  than  are  required  in  case  any 
fail  later  on. 

Cauliflower. 

Autumn  Cauliflower  now  turning  in, 
should  be  carefully  watched  and  protected 
from  frost  by  bending  a  leaf  or  two  over 
the  heads. 

Salsify  and  Scorzonera. 

Salsify  and  Scorzonera  are  not  everyone’s 
vegetables,  but  where  grown  movement 
should  be  made  as  regards  lifting  and  stor¬ 
ing. 

Turnips. 

Turnips  fully  grown  also  should  be  pulled 
and  stored,  or  they  will  become  rank. 

Beet  and  Parsnips. 

Late  Beets  and  Parsnips  need  not  be  lifted 
just  yet  unless  the  ground  is  wanted. 

Carrots. 

All  Carrots  should  be  up  by  this  time  and 
stored  in  sand  or  dry  earth,  after  removing 
the  tops.  Opinions  differ  respecting  cut¬ 
ting  off  the  tops.  Some  say  cut  within  two 
inches ;  others  plump  for  taking  a  thin  slice 
off  the  top  so  as  to  prevent  growth.  .Some, 
again,  declare  that  Beet  tops  must  be 
twisted  off,  while  others  say  cut  them  off. 
Personally  I  .think  there’s  a  good  deal  of 
faddiness  about  the  whole  business. 

Celery. 

Continue  to  earth  'Celery,  but  it  is  safe 
to  leave  the  latest  batches  for  a  little  while. 

Autumn-sown  Cauliflower  requires  a 
warm,  well-sheltered  spot,  unless  frame  pro¬ 
tection  can  be  given. 

The  breaking  up  of  vacant  ground  may  be 
proceeded  with. 

Horti. 


The  Amateur’s  Greenhouse. 

Giving  Air. 

Probably  at  no  period  of  the  year  is  it 
so  essential  to  allow  plenty  of  fresh  air  to 
enter  the  greenhouse  as  at  this  season.  The 
summer  was  a  dull  and  disappointing  one, 
and  though  September  has  worked  wonders 
in  hardening  and  ripening  growth  made 
early  in  the  year,  there  is  still  much  to  be 
done  in  assisting  this  to  pass  safely  through 
the  winter.  With  this  end  in  view  the_  ven¬ 
tilators  and  door  should  be  thrown  widely 
open  on  every  favourable  occasion.  As  I 
write  the  sun’  is  simply  pouring  down,  and 
my  greenhouse  has  more  air  on  than  it  had 
in  July  and  August.  This  exposure  w;’l 
harden  the  plants  for  a  winter  campai'w  as 
nothing  else  could  do.  Of  course,  c  c  can¬ 
not  always  have  doors  and  ventilators  wide 
open,  but  every  chance  of  admitting  air 
should  be  taken,  and  on  no  account  should 
the  temperature  be  run  up  unduly  high  by 
fire-heat. 

Petting  Old  Bedding  Plants. 

There  is  often  a  diflficulty  in  filling  a 
newly  erected  greenhouse  in  its  first  season, 
owing  chiefly  to  the  expense.  Rather  than 
face  empty  shelves  and  stages  the  owner 
should  make  a  raid  upon  the  outdoor  flower 
beds  before  frost  anticipates  him,  and  make 
a  selection  of  their  occupants.  Such  things 
as  Heliotropes,  Geraniums,  }rellow  and  white 
Marguerites,  Tagetes  signata  pumila,  sil¬ 
very-leaved  Centaureas  and  Cinerarias,  and 
French  Marigolds  all  make  nice  pot  plants 
for  the  greenhouse,  if  handled  with  care. 
Plants  which  have  plenty  of  unexpanded 
flower  buds  should  be  chosen,  of  compact 
habit;  and  not  too  large.  These  should  be 
dug  up,  covered  immediately  with  a  mat  or 
sack,  and  taken  to  the  potting  shed.  Here 
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they  may  go  into  5  in.,  6  in.,  and  8  in. 
pots,  according  to  their  size,  with  a  little 
old  potting  soil  placed  firmly  around  and 
over  their  roots.  Give  them  a  good  soaking 
with  water,  and  if  a  quite  shady  wall  or 
shed  side  outdoors  is  at  command,  9tand 
the  plants  there  for  a  week  or  so.  If  no 
shady  wall  is  available,  place  them  in  the 
greenhouse,  and  keep  them  heavily  shaded 
against  sun  and  syringed  twice  dailj\ 

Resting  Tuberous  Begonias. 

When  these  cease  flowering,  do  not  place 
them  straightway  beneath  the  greenhouse 
stage,  or  they  will  be  poor  things  another 
year.  If  they  are  in  the  way  in  the  green¬ 
house  stand  them  in  a  cold  frame  with  the 
light  off,  or  even  out  of  doors.  But  stand 
them  where  they  will  get  plenty  of  sun, 
and  give  water  in  ever-decreasing  quanti¬ 
ties  until  the  leaves  yellow  and  fall.  Then 
remove  the  stems,  bake  for  another  day  or 
two  in  the  sun,  and  lay  the  pots-  on  their 
sides  under  the  greenhouse  stage.  Or  the 
tubers  may  'be  shaken  free  of  soil  and  stored 
for  the  winter  in  deep  boxes  of  sand  or 
cocoanu-t-fibre  refuse  in  the  potting  shed. 
See  that  the  boxes  are  not  placed  near  the 
furnace,  or  the  tubers  will  shrivel. 

Malmaison  Carnations. 

Old  plants  carrying  flower  buds  should  be 
given  a  nice  gentle  warmth,  say,  a  night 
temperature  of  from  50  to  55  degs.  to  cause 
the  blooms  to  expand  y  younger  plants  may 
well  have  10  degs.  less  heait.  Some  growers 
are  inclined  to  treat  these  'Carnations  as  hot¬ 
house  plants,  giving  them  far  too  much  heat 
and  keeping  the  atmosphere  more  or  less 
saturated.  This  is  quite  a  mistake.  The 
plants  are  practically  hardy,  and  should  be 
grown  as  cool  as  possible,  in  a  dry,  moving 
atmosphere.  A  close  atmosphere  allows 
moisture  to  settle  on  the  leaves,  and  this  is 
the  precursor  of  spot  and  other  fungoid 
troubles. 

Bulbs  Under  Ashes. 

Amid  the  pressure  of  other  autumn  work 
the  bulbs  under  ashes  should  not  be  for¬ 
gotten,  as  if  the  young  shoots  are  allowed 
to  become  long  or  remain  long  in  contact 
with  the  ashes  much  damage  may  be  done. 
When  examining  bulbs-  it  is  often  found  that 
some  specimens  have  made  good  top  growth 
but  few  roots,  whereas  we  want  abundant 
roots  and  comparatively  little  top  growth. 
Unless  well  rooted  undeT  ashes  bulbs  rarely 
force  satisfactorily.  Therefore,  return  any 
badly  rooted  ones,  but  if  top  growth  is 
prominent  invert  an  empty  flower  pot  over 
the  one  containing  the  bulbs  and  cover  all 
with  ashes.  Bulbs  removed  from  the  ashes 
should  go  into  a  cold  frame  and  be  protec¬ 
ted  from  bright  light  for  a  few  days  with 
a  mat  or  a  sack.  They  may  remain  in  the 
cold  frame  indefinitely,  but  it  is-  quite  safe 
to  take  them  into  warm  quarters  in  -ten  days 
or  a  fortnight  after  removing  them  from  the 
ashes. 

Late  , Chinese  Primulas. 

Many  growers  make  a  final  sowing  of 
Primulas  as  late  as  June,  and  find  the 
plants  very  useful  in  late  spring.  Plants 
from  such  al  sowing  should  now  go  into 
their  flowering  pots,  4^  in.  or  5  in.  ones.  As 
compost  for  these  I  always  use  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  good  fibrous  loam,  leaf 
mould,  peat,  and  coarse  sand,  as  I  find  that 
a  light,  open  and  porous-  compost  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  successful  wintering  of  the  plants. 
Keep  the  collars  of  the  plants  just  above  the 
soil,  and  on  no  account  so  finish  the  pot¬ 
ting  that  the  plant  stands  in  the  centre  of 
a  -depression.  These  newly  potted  plants 
should  go  into  the  greenhouse  and  be  very 
carefully  watered. 

Stove  Plants  in  the  Greenhouse. 

Stove  plants  are  those  which  require  more 
heat  and  .  moisture  than  the  ordinary  green¬ 


house  affords,  such  as  Dracaenas,  Crotons, 
Pandanuses,  Dieffenbachias,  Acalyphas,  etc., 
etc.  In  the  summer  established  specimens 
of  these  are  often  kept  in  the  greenhouse 
proper  to  enable  them  to  get  more  air  and 
sun  to  colour  their  gorgeous  foliage.  Green¬ 
house  room  .is,  however,  now  very  valuable, 
and  nights  are  getting  cold,  therefore  all 
stove  plants  should  go  back  to  their  warmer 
quarters  without  delay.  Endeavour  to  rid 
the  plants  of  insect  pests  'before  moving 
them,  as  these  will  increase  rapidly  in  the 
stove. 

SUNNYSIDE. 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

Dendrobium  Phalaenopsis. 

Where  cut  flowers  are  in  demand  during 
the  months  of  October  and  November  this 
species  is  one  of  the  most  useful  for  such 
purposes.  It  is  not  so  many  years  ago  since 
I  had  the  only  plant  that  was  then  in  culti¬ 
vation  in  my  charge,.  Naturally  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  of  great  value,  and  formed  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  great  attraction  to  Orchid  specialists. 
Of  late  years  it  has  been  almost  annually 
imported  in  such  large  quantities  that  they 
are  procurable  in  either  imported  or  .estab¬ 
lished  plants  in  flowers  for  a  modest  outlay, 
well  within  the  reach  of  amateurs. 
Specialities  sometimes  appear  among  im¬ 
ported  plants ;  the  pure  white  and  deepest 
coloured  varieties  are  those  that  are  most 
sought  after  by  Orchid  enthusiasts,  and 
they  sometimes  possess  qualities  that  com¬ 
mand  high  prices,  but  imported  plants  are 
reasonably  procurable  and  are  deserving  of 
every  attention.  1  may  De  thought  unrea¬ 
sonable  in  advocating  the  procuring  of  im¬ 
ported  plants  by  amateurs.  My  reason  for 
this  is  that  there  is  always  a  greater 
amo-unt  of  interest  to  be  derived  from  im¬ 
ported  plants  than  when  one  procures  the 
plants  in  flower.  We  may  watch  the  growth 
develop  until  it  reaches  maturity,  and  when 
the  flower  spikes  are  developing  and  th4 
flowers  expand  there  is  not  only  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  having  cultivated  the  plants  but 
much,  uncertainty  as  to  the  possibilities  of 
varieties  appearing,  which  adds_  consider¬ 
ably  to  the  interest  in  the  plants. 

I  would  take  the  advantage  of  warning 
all  amateurs  against  growing  D.  Phalaenop¬ 
sis  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Lon¬ 
don  and  other  large  towns  that  are  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  detrimental  effects  of  fogs  in 
autumn  and  winter.  I  remember  on  one 
occasion  visiting  a  large  market  nursery 
some  20  miles  out  of  London  in  the  first 
week  of  November,  immediate^  after  a  very 
slight  fog,  where  I  saw  a  house  full  of  this 
species  with  every  bud  destroyed,  and  there 
were  some  thousands  of  spikes  of  flowers  in 
the  house.  With  a  pure  atmosphere  we 
escape  all  such  disadvantages,  and  the 
plants  are  anything  but  difficult  of  culti¬ 
vation.  In  fact,  I  consider  it  one  of  the 
easiest  of  Orchids  to  grow. 

The  treatment  the  plants  require  is  that 
of  an  ordinary  plant  stove.  They  may 
either  be  planted  in  pots  or  shallow  pans, 
with  as  little  patting  compost  as  possible 
about  them.  I  find  they  do  best  when  sus¬ 
pended  near  the  roof  glass.  The  plants 
commence  to  make  their  growth  about  the 
months  of  April  and  May ;  any  potting  re¬ 
quirements  are  best  attended  to  as  soon  as 
the  new  growths  appear. 

The  compost  of  equal  proportions  of  peat 
and  sphagnum  moss  meets  their  require¬ 
ments.  From  the  time  growth  commences 
until  the  flower  scapes  are  removed  the 
plants  require  every  encouragement  from 
root  moisture,  and  when  in  full  growth  and 
with  favourable  outside  conditions  the 
plants  should  be  freely  syringed  overhead, 
and  liberal  moisture  should  also  be  retained 
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in  the  atmosphere.  The  conditions  which 
are  generally  given  in  a  stove  will  meet  the 
requirements  of  D.  Phalaenopsis  also. 

When  the  flowers  have  expanded  they 
should  be  placed  in  a  position  where  they 
are  not  wetted  with  the  syringing  of  the 
house.  If  the  plants  can  be  moved  to  the 
temperature  of  the  intermediate  house  after 


the  flowers  have  become  expanded  they  last 
in  perfection  for  several  weeks,  or  if  cut 
after  the  flowers  have  been  open  a  week  or 
two  they  last  a  long  time  when  cut  and  used 
for  floral  decorations  in  the  house.  Their 
graceful  spike  of  flowers  is  most  attractive 
under  artificial  light. 

H.  J.  Chapman. 


Address  :  The  Editor,  The  Gardening 
World,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may 
cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions 
should  be  as  brief  as  -possible  and  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a  separate  sheet 
of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make 
the  best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to 
prepare  and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline 
drawing  or  plan  of  their  gardens,  indicating 
the  position  of  beds  and  lawns,  the  charac¬ 


ter  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall ;  posi¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  etc.  The 
north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  over¬ 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  It 
should  also  be  stated  whether  the  garden  is 
flat  or  on  a  declivity,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  marked.  Particulars  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soil  will  also  help  us  to  give 
satisfactory  replies.  When  such  plans  are 
received  they  will  be  carefully  filed,  with 
the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and 
will  be  consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an 
enquiry  is  sent. 
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STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

2  242.  Ivy-Leaved  Geraniums  Injured. 

Having  been  a  subscriber  to  your  paper 
for  some  considerable  time,  I  take  m3'  first 
opportunity  of  asking  you  to  kindly  state 
your  .opinion  of  the  enclosed  leaves,  which, 
I  think,  are  infested  with  red  spider.  It  at¬ 
tacks  all  the  Ivy-leaved  Geraniums,  and 
only  this  week  I  have  had  to  destroy  no  less 
than  twenty-six  good  plants.  I  have  just 
turned  the  greenhouse  out  and  have  washed 
all  the  paint  with  a  kind  of  soap  called 
Gizard’s  and  will  see  if  that  is  any  good. 
Could  you  kindly  give  me  a  few  hints  as  to 
getting  rid  of  this  pest?  (Anxious,  Hants.) 

We  carefully  examined  the  leaves  of  the 
Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums  you  sent  us,  but 
could  find  no  trace  of  red  spider.  The 
leaves  would  appear  to  have  been  punctured 
when  young  with  green  fly  and  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  them  would  indicate  that  they  had 
been  attacked  by  a  microscopical  fungus,  pro¬ 
ducing  what  would  be  called  bacteriosis  in 
Carnations.  You  will  find  that  the  leaves 
are  full  of  pale  specks  when  held  up  to  the 
light.  The  plant  may  have  been  attacked 
with  green  fly  in  the  early  stages  when  the 
weather  was  very  cold  and  wet.  It  is  just 
possible,  then,  that  the  spores  of  bacteria 
got  inside  the  tissues  of  the  leaves,  so  that 
the  damage  really  occurred  some  months  ago 
and  the  leaves  are  only  now  showing  the 
ill-effects  of  the  attack.  In  our  experience 
and  observation  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums 
have  not  done  very  well  this  year,  and  we 
think  it  largely  due  to  the  cold,  sunless  and 
wet  weather,  and  that  a  higher  tempera¬ 
ture,  but  especially  with  more  sunshine, 
would  have  helped. them  to  do  better.  \our 
best  plan  in  taking  cuttings  would  be  to  get 
shoots  that  have  as  clean  leaves  as  possible, 
and  to  make  sure  there  is  nothing  upon 
them  you  may  wash  them  by  dipping  them 
into  soapy  water  and  then  allow  them  to 
get  dry  before  you  insert  them  as  cuttings. 
It  is  late  for  this  work,  but  you  can  still 
be  able  to  root  them  with  the  aid  of  a  green¬ 
house.  We  do  not  know  the  conditions 


under  which  they  have  grown,  but  possibly 
they  were  in  a  .shady  part  of  the  greenhouse, 
or  were  too  far  from  the  glass,  or  you  might 
have  been  giving  them  too  much  shade. 
You  did  quite  right  in  washing  the  inside 
of  the  house  with  soap,  as  that  will  help 
to  destroy  any  enemies  that  may  be  present. 
The  damage  is,  of  course,  already  done,  but 
you  could  syringe  all  your  plants  thor¬ 
oughly  with  soapsuds  and  sulphur,  which 
cannot  do  them  any  harm  and  will  clean 
the  foliage. 

2  243.  Roman  Hyacinths  at  Christmas. 

Would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  me  how  to 
treat  Roman  Hyaicinths  to  get  them  in  bloom 
at  Christmas.  (T.  L.,  Hants.) 

If  you  had  potted  them  in  August  or  Sep¬ 
tember,  it  would  have  given  the  bulbs  plenty 
of  time  to  form  roots  while  the  weather  was 
still  mild  and  genial.  You  should,  there¬ 
fore,  pot  them  at  once  and  stand  them  in 
a  cold  frame  facing  .south  or  in  some  shel¬ 
tered  position  out  of  doors,  where  they  will 
be  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  weather. 
Plunge  them  in  cocoanut  fibre  or  leaf  mould, 
putting  about  2  in.  over  the  top  of  the  pots. 
They  should  commence  rooting  directly,  and 
at  the  end  of  October,  or  when  the  flower 
spike  is  showing  and  before  severe  frost, 
place  them  on  a  stage  or  shelf  near  the  glass 
or  in  a  sunny  window  facing  the  south. 
You  do  not  tell  us  what  convenience  you 
have  for  hastening  growth,  but  if  3'ou  have 
no  fire  heat,  you  should  have  commenced  by 
potting  them  in  August  or  early  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  If  you  have  any  means  of  urging  them 
into  s^rowfthf  you  can  place  them  in  a 
warmer  house  about  the  beginning  of  De¬ 
cember.  iFor  instance,  after  the  flower  spikes 
are  about  an  inch  long  you  could  get  them 
into  bloom  in  the  course  of  a  week  if  you 
plunge  them  in  a  bottom  heat  of  6^  degs. 
to  70  degs.  If  you  have  no  means  of  heat¬ 
ing,  of  course  you  must  depend  upon  getting 
them  under  the  most  favourable  conditions 
you  can,  and  they  will  come  along  slowly, 
and  possibly  be  in  bloom  by  the  time  you 


desire.  Of  course,  with  artificial  heat  \-ou 
could  regulate  the  matter  to  a  nicety.  A  five- 
inch  pot  is  convenient  for  five  bulbs.  You 
can  use  any  light  sandy  soil,  with  some 
leaf  mould  and  a  little  decayed  cow  manure. 
Look  after  them  in  the  matter  of  watering 
after  they  commence  to  grow. 


COLD  FRAMES. 

2  2  44.  Best  Time  to  Take  Cuttings. 

Please  let  me  know  the  best  time  to  take 
cuttings  of  Pentstemons,  Calceolarias,  Mar¬ 
guerites,  Pansies,  Phloxes,  and  Hollyhocks. 
Do  any  of  these  require  a  hot-bed  or  artifi¬ 
cial  heat  to  .strike  them?  (A.  C.  Wadds, 
Herefordshire.) 

All  of  the  above  may  be  propagated  in 
boxes  or  pots  in  oold  frames.  In  the  case 
of  some  of  them  you  could  have  commenced 
earlier,  and  Hollyhocks  should  have  been 
propagated  in  July  or  August.  You  can 
commence  with  Pentstemons,  Marguerites, 
Pansies  and  Phloxes  at  once.  The  cuttings 
of  Calceolarias  may  be  taken  any  time  dur¬ 
ing  October  and  dibbled  into  soil"  in  a  frame 
or  into  boxes.  They  are  the  last  that  may 
be  taken  of  the  list  you  mention.  By  com¬ 
mencing  at  once  we  do  not  think  that  a  hot¬ 
bed  is  necessary  in  either  case,  though  they 
may  not  all  root  until  well  into  spring.  Mar¬ 
guerites,  being  the  most  tender,  may  live  in 
a  cold  frame  throughout  the  winter,  but  if 
it  is  severe  they  would  be  safer  in  a  green¬ 
house.  Put  them  into  5  in.  pots  or  boxes, 
so  that  you  can  shift  them  about  if  neces¬ 
sary. 


WINDOW  BOXES. 

2245.  Filling  Window  Boxes. 

Is  it  too  early  to  fill  window  boxes  with 
such  things  as  Wallflowers,  Tulips,  Polyan¬ 
thuses,  Primroses,  'Crocuses  and  Daffodils? 
The  summer  flowering  stuff  is  now  past  its 
best,  and  I  thought  it  would  give  the  boxes 
a  fresh  appearance.  Would  the  Wallflower 
stand  transplanting  at  the  present  time? 
Would  bulbs-  be  too  early  to  escape  the  cold 
weather  in  spring?  (Henry  Woods,  Derby.) 

There  is  no  necessity  'for  delay  in  planting 
any  of  the  things  you  mention,  as  they  are 
all  perfectly  hard}',  and  if  the  bulbs  get 
well  rooted  before  winter  they  should  flower 
all  the  better  in  spring.  They  will  of  course 
flower  a  few  days  earlier  by  being  planted 
now  than  if  the  operation  were  delayed  till 
Christmas,  for  instance.  You  will  have  to 
be  more  careful  with  the  Wallflowers,  Polv- 
anthuses  and  Primroses  on  account  of  the 
dry  weather  and  thje  foliage.  You  should 
water  these  things  about  two  or  three  hours 
before  you  commence  lifting  them,  so  that 
the  soil  about  -them  will  be  quite  moist  and 
hold  together  better  than  if  you  attempted 
to  lift  them  in  the  present  dry  condition 
of  the  soil  without  any  preparation.  If  the 
watering  is  done  effectually  the  leaves  of  the 
Wallflower  should  stand  well  without  flag¬ 
ging.  Make  the  soil  quite  firm  about  the 
roots.  By  transplanting  now  the  plants  will 
get  well  established  before  cold  weather  sets 
in,  and  growth  will  proceed  more  or  less 
during  winter  while  mild  weather  prevails. 
2246.  Increasing  Antirrhinum. 

I  have  a  fine  crimson  variet}'  of  Antirr¬ 
hinum,  but  only  two  small  plants  of  it. 
How  can  I  increase  them  to  make  the  most 
of  them,  so  as  to  fill  a  bed  in  spring  ?  They 
were  very  late  in  coming  into  bloom,  or  I 
would  have  cut  them  down  to  make  them 
break  and  give  a  lot  of  cuttings.  If  they 
ripen  seeds,  will  they  come  true  to  colour? 
(Robert  E.  Jennings,  Warwick.) 

You  should  take  all  the  cuttings  you  can 
get  and  insert  them  firmly  in  pots-  of  sandy 
soil.  They  may  be  taken  off  with  a  heel  if 
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the  cuttings  are  very  soft,  but  you  should 
leave  sufficient  foliage  on  the  base  of  the 
steins  of  the  old  plants  to  keep  them  alive 
and  healthy.  You  can  then  lift  the  old 
plants  and  pot  them  in  the  smallest  size 
pots  that  will  conveniently  hold  them.  Use 
very  light,  sandy  soil,  and  place  the  plants 
in  a  cold  frame,  where  they  will  get  estab¬ 
lished  before  the  cold  weather  sets  in.  They 
will  gradually  break  into  fresh  growth,  and 
in  March  you  can  place  them  in  heat  or  over 
a  hot-bed  to  encourage  growth  of  plenty  of 
shoots.  Partly  plunge  the  pots  of  cuttings 
in  a  hot-bed,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  rooted 
pot  them  off  singly  in  small  pots,  and  after 
a  few  days  place  them  in  a  cold  frame, 
where  they  may  grow  slowly.  You  may  get 
another  set  of  cuttings  from  the  same  plants, 
which  should  in  like  manner  be  rooted. 
Possibly  you  may  get  some  cuttings  off  the 
plants  that  are  rooted  in  the  autumn.  An¬ 
tirrhinums  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  come 
true  to  colour  until  they  have  been  selected 
for  some  years  and  the  different  colours 
flowered  at  some  distance  away  from  one 
another. 

2247.  Cutting  Stems  of  Lilium  can- 
didum. 

I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  will  please 
tell  me  if  the  flowering  stalks  of  the  Ma¬ 
donna  Lilies  (Lilium  candidum)  may  be  cut 
off  directly  the  flowers  are  fading,  or  is  it 
better  for  the  bulbs  if  they  are  allowed  to 
remain  on  .until  quite  dry  ?  (A.  C.  Dixon, 

Kent.) 

Your  plants  of  Lilium  candidum  must  be 
flowering  very  late,  otherwise  the  foliage  at 
least  should  have  been  quite  withered  away 
by  this  time.  It  will  not  hurt  the  bulbs  if 
the  stems  are  cut  down  while  they  are  still 
green,  but  we  sfiould  not  cut  them  while 
they  are  still  carrying  green  and  healthy 
foliage,  as  the  bulbs  will  be  deriving  benefit 
front  them  until  they  get  quite  withered. 

2248.  Bed  on  Steep  Slope. 

I  have  a  steep  slope  of  lawn  opposite  one 
of  the  windows,  and  want  to  turn  it  into  a 
flower  bed.  Can  you  advise  me  with  what  to 
plant  it  so  as  to  keep  up  a  continual  show 
of  flowers,  if  possible?  There  is  a  big  lawn 
behind  the  slope  and  then  a  flight  of  steps 
down  to  a  path  which  is  about  4  ft.  wide. 
Then  comes  the  house,  so  the  border  would 
bs  shaded  during  the  most  part  of  the  day 
by  the  house,  which  on  that  side  faces  north. 
The  border  faces  south,  only  it  would  be 
shaded  by  the  house.  It  would  be  20  ft. 
long  and  5  ft.  in  width,  the  depth  at  the 
back  about  2  ft.  and  about  3  in.  in  front. 
Could  I  put  Roses  in  ?  I  do  not  want  any¬ 
thing  very  high,  as  it  would  obscure  the 
view  from  the  windows.  (Mystery,  Soms.) 

Seeing  that  the  border  is  shaded,  we 
should  not  reccmmend  Roses,  as  they  re¬ 
quire  sunshine  to  make  them  flower  well. 
If  you  are  particularly  anxious  to  get  Roses 
there,  you  could  try  some  of  the  Moss 
Roses,  General  Jacqueminot,  Mrs.  J.  Laing, 
Captain  Hayward,  Dupuy  Jamain,  Caroline 
Testout,  and  La  France.  These  are  usually 
very  free-growing  Roses,  so  that  they  might 
give  you  some  blooms.  You  do  not  tell  us 
whether  the  bank  is  inclined  to  be  dry  or 
moist  during  the  summer.  We  have  selec¬ 
ted  a  number  of  things  for  shade  and  for 
a  dry  bank.  For  instance,  you  could  grow 
Hypericum  calycinum,  H.  moserianum,  H. 
Androsaemum  and  H.  patulum,  all  with 
vellow  flowers.  Good  Stonecrops  with  yel¬ 
low  flowers  are  Sedum  acre,  S.  rupestre  and 
S.  reflexum.  S.  album  has  white  flowers, 
and  S.  spurium  splendens,  S.  Ewersii,  S. 
Sieboldi,  S.S.  variegatum  and  S.  spectabile 
have  rose-coloured  flowers.  Other  subjects 
that  would  grow  under  the  shade  of  the 
house,  if  well-lighted  otherwise,  are  Achil¬ 
lea  tomentosa,  A.  umbellata,  fine  varieties  of 


Antirrhinum,  Evening  Primroses,  Polyan¬ 
thuses,  Primroses,  Arabis  albida,  and  A. a. 
flore  pleno.  Either  or  all  of  the  above,  we 
think,  would  flower  more  satisfactorily  than 
the  Roses.  You  could  grow  them  in  clumps  of 
irregular  size,  so  as  to  fill  the  bed,  and  if 
you  would  like  to  try  them  you  could  scatter 
the  Roses  about  on  the  bed  by  way  of  trial, 
to  see  how  they  will  succeed,  before  getting 
more  than  those  above  recommended  or  some 
of  them. 

2249.  Sweet  Peas  on  the  Same 
Ground. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  I  look  up  each 
week  the  notes  on  Sweet  Peas.  Would  j'ou 
kindly  let  me  know  in  the  next  issue  whether 
it  is  possible  to  grow  good  Peas  upon  the 
same  ground  two  years  in  succession?  The 
position  is  north  to  south,  close  beside  a 
path,  which  is  useful  for  watering  and  also 
for  gathering  the  blooms.  I  have  not  a 
large  garden,  but  I  am  doing  my  best  to  get 
some  fine  blooms.  Having  some  pigs,  I  use 
the  manure  trenched  into  the  ground  with 
other  things  in  the  autumn,  and  succeeded 
in  getting  some  nice  blooms,  but  nothing 
like  I  read  about  in  your  paper,  of  course. 
If  you  can  give  me  any  information  as  to 
what  artificial  manure  will  help  me  I  should 
be  very  glad  and  obliged.  (Anxious  To 
Know.  Kent.) 

It  is  possible  to  grow  Sweet  Peas  on  the 
same  ground  a  number  of  years  in  succes¬ 
sion,  but  it  would  be  necessary  to  trench  the 
ground  each  year  2  ft.  to  2 ^  ft.  deep.  This 
gives  you  practically,  if  not  fresh  ground, 
at  least  the  nearest  to  it  you  can  get.  Pig 
manure  would  be  very  suitable  for  the 
ground,  and  should  be  put  into  it  when 
being  trenched.  The  size  of  the  blooms  de¬ 
pends  largely  upon  the  amount  of  space  you 
give  the  Sweet  Peas.  You  should  sow  early 
in  March,  and  give  them  from  6  in.  to  12  in. 
from  plant  to  plant  in  the  rows.  This  en¬ 
ables  them  to  make  strong  growth  and  to 
give  large  flowers  on  the  stem.  The  most 
suitable  artificial  manures  which  j'ou  could 
give  them  during  winter  or  spring  would  be 
superphosphate  of  lime  and  potash  in  the 
form  of  kainit.  These  could  be  worked  into 
the  soil  just  at  planting  time  and  in  the 
top  spit.  A  safer  manure  would  be  the  liquid 
drainings  from  a  stable  or  from  the  pigsty, 
and  in  kith  cases  they  should  be  fairly  well 
diluted.  This  could  be  applied  about  once 
a  week,  commencing  in  May  if  the  weather 
is  dry.  Some  of  the  all-round  manures 
offered  in  our  advertising  pages  for  plant 
culture  would  be  very  useful,  and  could  be 
applied  alternately  with  the  liquid  manure. 
A  little  could,  of  course,  be  worked  into 
the  top  spit  at  th®  time  of  sowing. 

2250.  Design  for  Flower  Garden. 

What  shape  and  size  of  flower  beds  would 
look  best  cut  out  on  the  lawn  (rough  plan 
enclosed),  how  many,  and  their  positions? 
(Country  Girl,  Cumberland.) 

Owing  to  the  vicinity  of  the  dwelling 
house  and  the  outline  of  the  garden,  it  will 
be. necessary  to  be  somewhat  formal  in  the 
design  that  may  be  employed,  and  the 
simpler  the  design  is  the  better,  so  as  to 
avoid  cutting  up  the  grass  too  much.  Of 
course,  in  making  out  a  design  for  flower 
beds,  it  is  well  always  to  calculate  how  you 
are  going  to  fill  them  from  year  to  year, 
but  more  especially  the  class  of  plants,  as 
it  would  take  a  considerable  amount  of  space 
in  a  greenhouse  to  accommodate  the  rooted 
cuttings  in  winter.  We  should  recommend 
five  beds,  as  this  would  give  you  just  suffi¬ 
cient  number  to  take  the  outline  of  the  gar¬ 
den.  We  have  two  forms  of  beds  to  recom¬ 
mend,  namely,  a  sort  of  cross  at  each  of 
the  four  corners,  with  a  circular  bed  in  the 
centre.  These  cross  beds  in  the  corners 
could  be  outlined  in  the  form  of  a  bed  12  ft. 


square.  Then  to  give  it  a  lighter  and  more 
fancy  appearance  a  semi-circle  or  part  of  a 
circle  could  be  cut  out  on  each  of  the  four 
sides  of  the  bed,  and  this  will  produce  a 
bed  the  form  of  a  cross.  The  circular  bed 
in  the  centre  should  be  12  ft.  in  diameter. 
But  if  beds  of  that  size  would  take  more 
to  fill  them  than  you  can  conveniently  accom¬ 
modate  and  propagate  every  year,  the  beds 
might  be  made  smaller.  The  other  form  of 
design  which  we  should  recommend  would 
be  four  oblong  beds,  one  for  each  corner, 
to  be  12  ft.  long  and  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  wide. 
To  give  you  some  variation  the  centre  in 
this casecould  haveanoval  bed  12  ft.  to  16  ft. 
long  and  cut  out  upon  the  lawn  with  its 
longer  axis  parallel  to  the  dwelling  house. 
Whichever  of  the  two  designs  you  adopt, 
each  of  the  corner  beds  should  be  cut  out 
about  4  ft.  from  the  edge  of  the  grass.  The 
two  beds  next  to  the  house  should  occupy 
the  central  area  between  the  end  of  the  gar¬ 
den  and  the  bay  cut  out  of  the  grass  in 
front  of  the  house.  The  4  ft.  of  border 
would  give  plenty  of  room  for  using  a  mow¬ 
ing  machine,  and  by  putting  the  beds  in 
certain  positions  it  will  equalise  and  regu¬ 
late  the  areas  of  grass  around  and  between 
the  beds.  You  will  not  be  able  to  utilise  the 
lawn  as  a  playground  for  tennis  or  croquet 
with  beds  cut  out  in  it.  The  corner  occupied 
by  an  Apple  tree  would  have  been  a  very 
suitable  place  for  a  summer  house. 

2251.  Hardy  Bulbs  for  Hanging:  Bas¬ 
kets. 

I  have  several  hanging  baskets,  also  wire 
baskets,  for  5  in.  pots  hanging  on  rustic 
arches,  and  should  like  something  to  put 
in  them  to  make  a  show  in  the  spring.  Are 
there  any  bulbs  that  could  be  used  for  that 
purpose?  Any  information  would  oblige. 
(Burgh  Parva,  Norfolk.) 

Many  hardy  bulbs  could  be  employed  for 
filling  hanging  baskets,  but  to  succeed  out 
of  doors  it  would  be  "almost  necessary  to 
keep  them  out  of  doors  all  winter,  04  else  in 
cold  frames,  where  they  could  be  freely 
ventilated  and  kept  cool.  For  instance,  it 
would  not  do  to  bring  hardy  bulbs  into 
flower  in  a  greenhouse  and  then  hang  them 
outside,  unless  the  weather  happened  to  be 
very  mild  and  genial  at  the  time,  and  this 
cannot  always  be  depended  upon.  The  best 
plan,  we  think,  would  be  to  fill  the  baskets 
with  soil,  and  likewise  the  pots,  putting  in 
the  bulbs  and  keeping  them  in  a  cold  frame 
till  April,  or  just  as  they  come  into  bloom, 
or  earlier.  Any  of  the  Daffodils  might  be 
employed,  including  Narcissus  obvallaris, 
N.  bicolor  Empress,  N.  Emperor,  N.  odorus 
rugulosus,  or  Campernelle ;  also  early 
flowering  Tulips,  Crocuses,  Chionodoxa  Lu- 
cilae,  and  C.L.  sardensis  and  Scilla  sibirica. 
The  three  latter  would  come  into  bloom  much 
earlier  than  the  Daffodils,  and  should,  of 
course,  be  placed  in  the  open  by  the  time 
they  come  in  bloom.  Some  of  the  Grape 
Hyacinths  are  pretty,  and  may  be  utilised 
for  this  purpose,  such  as  Muscari  botry- 
oides,  M.b.  album  and  M.  conicum.  All 
of  these  should  be  potted  up  at  once  or  put 
into  baskets,  as  the  case  may  be. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

2252.  Shrubs  for  Exposed  Garden. 

Please  give  me  the  names  of  about  a  dozen 
shrubs  that  would  be  likely  to  succeed  in 
this  district,  which  is  rather  exposed  to  west 
and  south-west  winds  in  winter.  I  should 
like  some  evergreen  ones,  if  possible,  and 
not  very  tall.  (R.  T.  Jones,  Carnarvon.) 

As  a  rule  the  effect  of  the  prevailing 
breezes  in  summer,  while  the  plants  are 
making  their  growth,  is  greater  than  in  win¬ 
ter,  so  that  we  think  the  undermentioned 
would  succeed  with  you.  The  tallest-grow- 
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ing  one  is  Escallonia  macrantha,  which  gets 
to  20  it.  or  30  fit.  high  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  sea,  and  though  hardly  likely  to  grow 
so  tall  with  you,  yet  it  would  help  to  form 
shelter.  Dwarfer  plants  are  Olearia 
Haastii,  Euonymus  japonicu.s  aureus,  the 
Golden  Privet  (Ligustrum  ovalifolium 
aureum),  Tree  Box  (Buxus  sempervirens), 
Veronica  Traversii,  The  Mahonia  (Berberis 
Aquifolium),  the  Portugal  Heath  (Erica  lu- 
sitanica),  and  Portuguese  Laurel  (Prunus 
lusitanica).  All  of  the  above  are  evergreen, 
and  most  of  them  are  flowering  plants  in  the 
popular  sense.  Deciduous  shrubs  which  we 
think  would  succeed  well  with  you  are  Hy¬ 
drangea  hortensis,  Spiraea  japonica  Bumalda 
and  the  Flowering  Currant  (Ribes.  san- 
guineum).  If  judiciously  arranged  and 
planted,  the  above  should  make  a  very  use¬ 
ful  and  varied  selection  for  the  number  em¬ 
ployed. 

2  253.  Heather  for  a  Bed. 

In  your  issue  of  7th  September  I  see  you 
mention  that  White  Heather  is  fashionable. 
Please  oblige  by  giving  the  names  of  a  few 
in  your  next  issue  suitable  for  a  bed  on  a 
lawn.  Also  a  few  particulars  as  to  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  same.  Name  the  Heather  they 
call  Lucky  White  Scotch  Heather  ;  also  name 
the  enclosed  Heather.  (W.  Brown,  Mon¬ 
mouth.) 

The  ordinary  or  common  purple  Heather 
of  Scotland  is  Calluna  vulgaris,  and  the 
Lucky  White  Scotch  Heather  is  simply  a 
white  form  of  the  above;  in  fact,  any  white 
variety  which  may  be  found  growing  on  the 
moors  amongst  the  ordinary  purple  Heather. 
There  are  at  least  nine  white  varieties  which 
have  received  special  names.  Some  of  them 
may  be  creamy  white  and  others  pure  white, 
but  the  chief  distinction  lies  in  the  habit 
and  growth  of  the  plant.  Calluna  vulgaris 
alba,  C.v.  alba  minor,  C.v.  alba  pilosa,  C.v. 
alba  Serlei,  and  C.v.  Hammondi  are  all 
white  varieties  differing  in  the  length  of  the 
spike  and  the  height  of  the  plant.  Other 
varieties  are  C.v.  Alportii  (crimson),  C.v. 
flore  pleno  (double  pink),  C.v.  hypnoides 
(rosy  purple),  C.v.  Foxii  (dwarf  rose),  C.v. 
rubra  (red),  C.v.  argentea  (with  silvery 
foliage),  and  C.v.  aurea  (with  golden  varie¬ 
gation).  The  above  is  a  very  good  repre¬ 
sentative  collection  of  varieties  of  the  Scotch 
Heather.  There  are  several  other  Heaths 
which  may  be  grown  in  the  garden,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Cornish  Heath  (Erica  vagans)  and 
its  red  variety,  E.v.  rubra,  also  E.  mediter- 
ranea  hybrida,  E.  lusitanica,  E.  ciliaris  and 
E.  carnea.  A  number  of  these  are  British, 
and  all  of  them  will  grow  under  the  same 
conditions  as  the  Scotch  Heather.  If  your 
ground  is  of  a  peaty  nature,  many  of  them 
can  be  grown  without  further  preparation 
than  digging  or  trenching  it.  If  it  is  heavy 
clay  or  very  dry  and  sandy  or  gravelly,  then 
it  would  be  necessary  to  take  out  the  natural 
material  to  the  depth  of  2  ft.  at  least,  and  to 
fill  up  the  space  with  peat.  If  you  can  get 
this  quantity  of  peat,  no  further  preparation 
will  be  necessary.  The  height  of  the  plants 
as  you  obtain  them  from  the  nursery  will 
give  an  indication  of  their  usual  height,  ex¬ 
cept,  perhaps  in  the  case  of  Erica  lusitanica, 
which  may  grow  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  high  in  course 
of  time.  The  dwarfest  is  E.  carnea,  which 
should  be  at  the  edge  of  the  bed,  followed 
by  E.  ciliaris.  The  'Scotch  varieties  of 
Heather  are  all  relatively  dwarf,  or  may  be 
made  so  by  cutting  them  down  occasionally, 
or  the  better  plan  would  be  to  get  young 
plants  by  lavering  for  the  renewal  of  the 
beds.  The  Heath  you  sent  is  Erica  cinerea. 

2  254.  Lifting  Hydrangeas. 

I  have  two  kinds  of  Hydrangeas,  the  com¬ 
mon  one  and  H.  paniculata  grandiflora, 
which  were  planted  out  of  pots  in  the 
spring.  Can  these  be  lifted  and  potted  up 


again  for  the  winter,  so  as  to  preserve  them 
in  good  condition?  If  so,  what  is  the  best 
time  to  do  it?  The  common  Hydrangea  is 
4  ft.  high,  and  the  other  3  ft.  (F.  Sea- 
grove,  Oxon.) 

Both  of  the  plants  may  be  lifted  with 
safety  and  potted  as  soon  as  the  leaves  have 
fallen.  There  is  no  necessity,  however,  for 
lifting  H.  paniculata  grandiflora,  as  it  is 
perfectly  hardy  and  may  remain  in  the 
same  position  and  treated  in  different  ways 
according  to  requirements.  For  instance,  if 
you  wish  to  keep  it  as  dwarf  as  possible, 
you  may  cut  down  all  the  shoots  within  an 
inch  or  two  of  the  base.  These  will  sprout 
again  in  spring,  and  flower  during  August 
and  September,  as  formerly.  If  you  wish 
the  plant  to  grow  tall,  only  moderately 
prune,  just  removing  the  slender  tips  of  the 
branches.  It  would  be  necessary  to  lift  H. 
hortensis,  so  as  to  preserve  the  large  buds 
at  the  end  of  the  shoots.  It  should  not  be 
pruned,  as  you  are  probably  aware. 

2  255.  Flowering  Climbers  for  Fence. 

Would  you  please  advise  me  as  to  the  best 
climbers,  Roses  and  others  '(Clematis,  if 
possible),  to  give  a  fairly  continuous  flower¬ 
ing  on  a  6  ft.  boarded  fence,  running  north¬ 
east  to  south-west  and  facing  north-west.  It 
is  partially  shaded,  but  not  overhung,  by 
an  Apple  tree  at  one  place.  It  gets  the  sun 
on  it  from  about  2.30  in  midsummer,  but 
none  at  all  in  winter.  The  soil  is  of  a 
fairly  light  sandy  composition.  (A.  P., 
Kent.) 

There  are  several  climbing  Roses  which 
we  think  would  answer  well  for  covering 
the  fence  you  mention,  including  Gloire  de 
Dijon,  Longwo-rth  Rambler,  Reine  Marie 
•  Henriette,  Bouquet  d’Or,  William  Allen 
Richardson  and  Zephirine  Drouhin.  The 
last  named  is  very  fragrant  and  Longworth 
Rambler  blooms  very  freely  in  the  autumn, 
so  that  you  would  have  a  fair  succession  of 
flowers  from  the  Roses.  Amongst  Clematis, 
we  should  recommend  C.  Jackmani  and  C. 
flammula,  which  usually  flowers  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  Other  plants  that  would  bloom  over 
a  more  or  less  extended  time  are  Jasminum 
nudiflorum  (winter),  J.  fruticans  (summer), 
Ceanothus  Gloire  de  Versailles,  Cydonia 
japonica,  Forthsyia  suspensa  and  Fuchsia 
Riccartoni.  No  doubt  there  are  others  which 
would  succeed  equally  well,  but  the  above 
fourteen  will  give  a  long  succession  and 
variety  as  well.  Clematis  montana  is  a  very 
free  spring  flowering  species,  but  it  re¬ 
quires  a  considerable  amount  of  space.  If 
you  cannot  run  it  up  to  any  great  height, 
you  must  continue  it  horizontally  along  the 
fence. 


VEGETABLES. 

2256.  Lifting  Jerusalem  Artichokes. 

Would  you  tell  me  how  soon  I  ought  to 
lift  Jerusalem  Artichokes  and  how  to  keep 
them  for  the  winter?  ('Mystery,  Soms.) 

There  is  no  real  necessity  for  lifting 
Jerusalem  Artichokes,  as  they  are  perfectly 
hardy  and  may  be  left  in  the  ground  till 
required  if  there  is  no  other  reason  for  lift¬ 
ing.  In  districts  where  the  ground  is  liable 
to  be  frozen  for  a  month  or  more  on  end, 
gardeners  make  a  point  of  digging  and 
storing  a  quantity  where  they  can  get  at 
them  during  periods  of  frost.  If  you  have 
reason  for  lifting  them,  you  could  do  so 
some  time  in  November  after  the  leaves  get 
blackened  or  more  or  less  destroyed.  Place 
the  tubers  in  a  small  heap  or  ridge  and 
cover  them  with  soil,  so  as  to  keep  them 
moist  and  fresh.  In  the  event  of  frost  you 
could,  of  course,  be  prepared  to  place  some 
straw  over  the  heap,  so  as  to  keep  out  frost 
and  enable  you  to  get  at  them  at  will. 
Another  plan  is  to  place  them  in  layers  with 


a  layer  of  sand  between  every  two  of  the 
Artichokes. 

2257.  Asparagus  Stems  and  Berries. 

I  have  a  bed  of  Asparagus  which  is 
covered  with  berries.  Will  these  do  any 
harm  and  .should  they  be  picked  off  ?  When 
is  the  best  time  to  cut  down  the  stems? 
They  have  made  good  growth  and  at  the 
present  time  the  leaves  are  quite  green. 
What  is  the  best  manure  for  covering  them 
in  winter?  (A.  Woodsall,  Birmingham.) 

Cultivators,  as  a  rule,  do  not  trouble  about 
removing  the  berries  from  their  Asparagus, 
but  leave  them  until  the  stems  themselves 
are  cut  down  some  time  in  November.  It  is 
not  desirable  to  cut  down  the.  stems  while 
they  are  still  quite  green  as  the  crowns 
will  continue  to  benefit  until  the  foliage  and 
stems  wither  away  or  turn  yellow.  That, 
then,  is  the  time  to  cut  them  down.  Horse 
manure,  rather  full  of  long  litter  than 
otherwise,  would  be  the  best  material  for 
covering  the  beds  after  the  stems  have  been 
removed.  It  is  not  desirable  to  put  on 
heavy  cow  manure,  as  that  would  keep  the 
bed  cold  and  wet,  while  horse  manure  or 
litter  leaves  the  surface  more  open.  A  little 
soil  is  laid  over  the  manure  to  keep  it  from 
blowing  about.  In  March  after  the  bad 
weather  is  gone,  the  litter  may  be  gathered 
off  with  a  fork,  leaving  the  finer  particles 
of  manure  to  be  pointed,  into  the  soil  by 
means  of  a  fork,  taking  care  not  to  injure 
the  crowns  of  Asparagus. 


FRUIT. 

2  258.  Cutting  Over  Strawberries. 

Should  Strawberries  be  cut  over  in  the 
autumn  to  get  rid  of  the  old  leaves  ?  If  so, 
what  is  the  best  way  to  do  it?  I  am  told 
the  old  leaves  or  tops  should  be  cut  off 
with  a  scythe,  but  should  be  pleased  to  have 
your  opinion  on  this  matter.  (A.  Davidson, 
Hunts.) 

It  'is  the  custom  of  some  people  to  cut 
off  the  leaves  of  Strawberries  in  autumn 
with  the  object  of  getting  a  fresher  appear¬ 
ance,  but  if  done  early  it  causes  the  plants 
to  make  a  late  and  second  growth  and  we  do 
not  see  that  it  is  really  necessary.  If  you 
cut  the  runners  down  either  side  of  the 
rows  of  Strawberries  or  around  each  plant 
and  then  hoe  the  ground,  you  can  rake  off 
all  the  runners  and  weeds,  thus  leaving  the 
ground  relatively  clean.  You  can  then 
spread  a  layer  of  manure  between  the  rows 
of  plants  and  this  will  feed  the  roots  dur¬ 
ing  winter.  By  doing  this  we  think  it  will 
be  of  more  importance  and  advantage  to  the 
Strawberries  than  if  you  were  to  cut  off 
the  foliage. 

2  259.  Berries  of  Grapes  Gone  Red. 

I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  will  tell 
me  the  reason  the  berries  of  the  enclosed 
bunch  of  Grapes  have  grown  like  this.  A 
great  many  of  the  bunches  were  like  the  en¬ 
closed  this  year.  (N.  B.,  Perthshire.) 

The  berries  of  your  Grapes  are  shanked. 
You  will  notice  that  every  berry  that  is  red 
has  a  brown  and  withered-looking  stalk — 
all  connection  between  the  root  and  the 
berries  has  thus  been  stopped.  Shanking  is 
due  to  a  variety  of  causes,  such  as  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  foliage  by  insects  or  by  the 
roots  getting  into  a  cold,  wet  or  sour  sub¬ 
soil.  In  the  latter  case  the  roots  usually 
die  in  winter,  and  all  the  young  ones  have 
to  be  made  afresh  during  growth  every  year, 
so  that  the  Vines  are  considerably  distressed 
in  supplying  the  leaves,  flowers  and  fruits 
with  a  sufficiency  of  food  and  moisture. 
Your  Vines  may  be  suffering  from  both  of 
these  ailments  and  they  certainly  are  very 
bad  with  thrips.  Every  year,  during  the 
course  of  growth,  you  should  keep  a  close 
eve  upon  them  and  see  that  they  are  not 
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attacked  either  by  red  spider  or  thrips.  In 
the  case  oi  the  latter  insects  it  will  be 
necessary  to  go  over  the  Vines  and  sponge 
the  leaves  with  strong  soapy  water  and 
sulphur.  You  could  also  destroy  the  thrips 
>n  another  way  'by  lightly  syringing  the 
foliage  in  the  morning  and  then  dusting 
them  with  tgbacco  powder.  While  the 
Grapes  are  ripe,  however,  you  will  be  very 
liable  to  dust  the  berries  in  the  operation 
of  using  tobacco  powder.  Washing  would, 
therefore,  be  the  safest  remedy  as  above  di¬ 
rected.  If  you  have  reason  to  suspect  that 
the  roots  are  bad  it  would  be  well  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  border  to  see  if  the  drainage  is 
acting  properly.  If  it  is  waterlogged  the 
best  plan  would  be  to  carefully  remove  all 
of  the  soil  and  make  up  a  fresh  compost  to 
fill  the  borders.  The  roots  of  the  Vine 
should  be  covered  with  mats,  kept  moist 
until  you  are  ready  to  fill  in  the  new  soil 
upon  them.  The  house  should  also  be 
shaded  to  prevent  the  sun  from  distressing 
the  foliage.  A  good  compost  would  con¬ 
sist  of  fibrous  turf  at  the  rate  of  5  cubic 
yds.  chopped  up  with  1  cubic  yd.  of  old 
lime  rubble,  some  charcoal,  wood  ashes  and 
ground  bones  at  the  rate  of  2  cwt.  to  the 
above  quantity  of  soil.  Your  first  operation 
should  be  to  get  the  foliage  perfectly  clean ; 
then  you  should  examine  the  border. 


GARDEN  ENEMIES. 

2260.  Wallflower  Stems  Bored. 

I  have  enclosed  a  shoot  of  Wallflower. 
Can  you  tell  me  how  'to  protect  plants  from 
attack?  It  appears  as  if  something  bores 
into  the  stem  and  lays  eggs  which  hatch  out 
into  maggots  about  in.  long  and  they  bore 
down  the  stem.  Are  plants  thus  attacked  of 
any  use,  or  should  I  burn  them  ?  (Whitto, 
Surrey.) 

The  specimen  you  sent  was  bored  down 
the  centre  by  the  grubs  of  the  Cabbage  Fly 
(Anthomvia  Brassicae).  The  process  is  that 
the  old  flies  lay  eggs  upon  some  part  of  the 
stems  and  the  young  larvae  or  grubs,  hatch¬ 
ing  out,  eat  their  way  into  the  centre  of  the 
stems.  They  may  then  either  bore  down¬ 
wards  or  upwards  from  the  point  of  en¬ 
trance.  We  found  two  grubs  in  the  stem 
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vou  sent  us.  It  is  the  grub  of  the  fly  that 
attacks  the  stems  of  Cabbages  and  Cauli¬ 
flowers.  In  that  case  they  may  often  be 
found  sticking  partly  out  of  the  stems  and 
can  be  picked  out  in  large  numbers.  In  this 
instance,  they  have  to  get  inside  the  stems 
to  get  something  to  feed  upon  and  they  eat 
out  the  pith  with  the  succulent  tissue  lying 
round  it.  We  fail  to  see  how  you  are  going 
to  save  the  plants  which  get  thus  bored. 
So  long  as  they  continue  healthy,  therefore, 
they  might  be  preserved,  but  if  they  show 
signs  of  flagging  you  cannot  possibly  get 
good  flowers  from  them  after  that  stage  has 
been  reached.  Such  plants  should,  of 
course,  be  dug  up  root  and  all  and  burned 
to  destroy  the  grubs  in  them.  The  usual 
or  best  known  method  with  Cabbages  is  to 
steep  some  quicklime  or  freshly  ground 
lime  in  a  barrel  or  tub  of  water  for  twenty^ 
four  hours  and  then  to  dip  out  the  clear 
liquid  to  water  the  base  of  the  stem  of  the 
plants.  A  good  plan  would  be  to  commence 
earlier  in  the  season,  say  in  July,  and 
syringe  your  plants  with  some  strong  smell¬ 
ing  liquid,  such  as  diluted  tobacco  water 
or  very  weak  petroleum  emulsion.  This,  if 
done  once  in  ten  days  during  the  period  of 
active  growth,  might  save  your  plants  by 
keeping  the  fly  away.  After  the  Wall¬ 
flowers  have  been  dug  from  the  ground  for 
planting  out  in  their  flowering  quarters  the 
ground  might  be  trenched  2^  ft.  deep,  put¬ 
ting  the  top  spit  into  the  bottom.  The  fly 
passes  out  of  the  stem  into  the  soil  after  a 
time  and  undergoes  its  changes  within  a 
few  inches  of  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
Then  if  the  top  spit  is  put  in  the  bottom 
of  the  trench  during  winter  the  perfect  fly 
would  be  unable  to  get  to  the  surface  in 
spring.  You  should  also  select  a  piece  of 
fresh  ground  for  your  plantation  each  year. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

2261.  The  Jumping-  Bean. 

Just  lately  I  have  been  reading  about  the 
antics  of  a  jumping  Bean.  Is  there  any 
truth  about  it,  or  is  it  all  a  myth,  that  it 
jumps  and  rolls  about  on  the  table  when 
laid  down  ?  What  is  the  name  of  the  plant 
that  produces  it,  and  could  I  grow  it  m 
a  greenhouse?  (C.  C.  Ridgman,  North¬ 
ampton.) 

It  is  not  the  Bean  or  seed  itself  which 
jumps  about,  but  its  antics  are  caused  by  the 
movements  of  a  grub  of  a  moth  which  is 
feeding  inside  the  bean.  When  the  grub 
shifts  its  position  it  causes  the  seed  to  roll 
about  on  any  smooth  surface.  The  moth 
causing  it  has  been  named  Carpocapsa  salti- 
tans,  but  a  more  correct  name  would  be 
Graptolitha  Sebastianiae.  The  seeds  are 
those  of  a  plant  named  Sebastiania  bilocu- 
laris,  which  is  a  native  of  New  'Mexico,  and 
no  doubt  could  be  grown  in  a  stove  ff  you 
could  get  the  plant,  hut  then  you  would 
have  to  breed  the  moth  as  well,  otherwise 
you  could  not  have  the  beans  attacked  in 
this  country  by  a  foreign  moth. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

A.  Kennelly,  Chadwell  Heath,  Essex. — 
List  of  Bulbs,  Roots,  Tubers,  etc. 

R.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Kilnfield  Gardens, 
Colchester. — Catalogue  of  Lilies,  Hardy 
Plants  and  Bulbs. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS. 

(A.  C.  Dixon)  1,  Campanula  portenschlagi- 
ana  (often  named  C.  muralis  in  gardens) ; 
2,  the  seedling  appears  to  be  Calamintha 
Clinopodium,  but  is  not  in  character. 
Flower  it  and  then  send  it. 

(W.  Brown)  Erica  cinerea. 


(H.  G.  Parish)  1,  Juniperus  chinensis;  2, 
Cupressus  lawsoniana ;  3,  Pinus  Strobus ;  4, 
Picea  orientalis  ;■  5,  Pseudotsuga  Douglasii. 

(Kitty,  Perth)  1,  Aster  Novi-Belgii;  2, 
Aster  longifolius  var.  ;  3,  Borago  officinalis, 
an  annual  kitchen  herb ;  4,  Papaver 

orientale ;  5  and  6  are  varieties  of  Aster 
Novi-Belgii;  7,  Polemonium  caeruleum  al¬ 
bum  ;  8,  a  garden  variety  of  Pyrethrum ; 
g,  Veronica  Teucrium ;  10,  Kerria  japonica. 

(T.  R.)  1,  Erigeron  speciosus ;  2,  Lilium 
tigrinum ;  3,  Lyriope  spicata ;  4,  Rudbeckia 
speciosa ;  5,  Campanula  lactiflora  caerulea. 

(A.  S.  D.  )  1,  Lastrea  spinulosa;  2,  Las- 
trea  Filix-mas  cristata ;  3,  Pteris  palmata  ; 
4,  Cyrtomium  falcatum ;  5,  Pteris  hastata ; 
6,  Selaginella  uncinata. 

(W.  Alan)  1,  Helxine  Solierolii ;  2,  Pilea 
muscosa ;  3,  Scirpus  cernuus ;  4,  Phalaris 
arundinacea  variegata;  5,  Begonia  Rex  var.  ; 
6,  Apple  of  Sodom  (Nicandra  physaloides). 


NAMES  OF  FRUITS. 

(W.  Stocker)  Apples  :  1,  King  of  the  Pip¬ 
pins  ;  2,  Os-lin ;  3,  Wellington  (syn.  Dume- 
low’s  Seedling) ;  4,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin ; 
5,  Hawthornden ;  6,  Adam’s  Pearmain ;  7, 
Duchess  of  Oldenburg  ;  8,  Striped  Beaufin  ; 
9,  Emperor  Alexander;  10,  The  Queen;  11, 
Lane’s  Prince  Albert ;  12,  Lord  Grosvenor. 


Horticultural  Societies’ 
Diary 

of  Forthcoming  Events. 


Abbreviations  used. 

A..— Association  H—  Horticultural 

Am. — Amateurs  M.I. — Mutual  Improve- 

Ohy. — Chrysanthemum  ment 

c.m. — Committee  meeting  m.m. — Monthly  meeting 

Oott. — Cottage  or  Cottagers  S. — Society 

D— District  w.m.— Weekly  meeting 

G. — Gardening  or  gardener 

Thus  The  Templeton  G.  Am.  and  Oott.  M.I.H.S. 
Gardeners,  Amateurs’  and  Cottagers’  Mutual  Improve¬ 
ment  Horticultural  Society. 


October. 

7th.— National  Fruit  Growers’  Federation 
(Council  Meeting  R.H.  Hall,  West¬ 
minster,  3  p.m.);  Horsforth 

G. M.I.S.  (w.m.);  Walsall  Florists’ 
S.  (m.m.);  Kirkby  Malzead  H.  and 
Ag.  S.  (m.m.);  Mansfield  H.S. 
(m.m.);  Four  Elms  G.S.  (m.m.) 

8th. — Crawley  and  D.  G.M.I.A.  (m.m. — 
Impromptu  in  “Horticultural  Sub¬ 
jects”  by  members) ;  Milton  and 
Sittingbourne  H.S.  (m.m.);  So¬ 
ciety  of  Jersey  Gardeners  (m.m.); 
Biddenden  Cott.  G.M.I.S.  (m.m.) 
9th. — East  Anglian  H.  Club  (m.m.); 
Nottingham  and  Notts.  Chy.  S. 
(m.m.);  Sheffield  Chy.  S.  (m.m.) 
10th. — Woking  H.A.  (m.m.);  Studley 

H. S.  (m.m.) 

nth. — Ambergate  Cott.  G.S.  (m.m); 

Weybridge  and  D.H.S.  (m.m.) 

12th. — Leeds  Paxton  S.  (w.m.);  Thorn¬ 
ton  Heath  and  -D.H.S.  (m.m.) 


Stanhopea  platyceras. 

The  blooms  of  this  Orchid  are  amongst 
thedargest  of  its  kind.  The  sepals,  petals, 
and  curiously  lobed  and  horned  lip  are 
white  and  more  or  less  densely  spotted 
with  dark  purple  or  nearly  crimson. 
Award  of  Merit  by  the  R.H.S.  on  3rd 
September,  when  shown  by  the  Hon. 
Walter  Rothschild,  M.P.  (gardener,  Mr. 
A.  Dye),  Tring  Park,  Tring. 


Grand  Yorkshire  Gala. 

The  promoters  of  that  important  North 
Country  event,  the  Grand  Yorkshire 
Gala,  Floral  and  Musical  Exhibition, 
mean  next  year  to  eclipse  all  previous 
efforts  on  the  occasion  of  their  fiftieth 
annual  show,  which  will  be  held  on  June 
17th,  18th,  and  19th,  in  Boptham  Park, 
York.  At  this  great  Jubilee  Exhibition 
prizes  to  the  amount  of  one  thousand 
guineas  will  be  offered  for  competition, 
and  enterprising  and  ambitious  exhibitors 
from  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  as  well 
as  from  many  foreign  countries,  may  be 
expected  10  take  part  in  the  contest  for 
honours. 

The  secretary  of  this  well-known  fixture, 
Mr.  Fred  Arey  (Davyhall  Chambers, 
York),  has  sent  us  the  schedule  of  prizes, 
and  we  note  that  there  are  four  Jubilee 
Commemorative  Classes.  In  Class  “A,” 
which  is  open  to  the  world,  ^100  are 
offered  in  four  prizes — ^40,  ,£30,  £2.0,  and 
£10 — for  the  most  imposing  and  meri¬ 
torious  display  of  foliage  and  flowering 
plants.  In  Class  “B”  £(50  are  offered  in 
four  prizes  for  the  best  combination  dis¬ 
play  of  horticultural  products.  In  Class 
“C”  are  offered  ,£25  in  four  prizes  for 
bulbous  and  allied  plants  and  cut  flowers, 
and  in  Class  “D,”  which  is  for  gardeners 
and  amateurs  resident  in  Yorkshire  only, 
£25  are  offered  for  the  best  display  of 
the  produce  of  Yorkshire  gardens.  The 
first  prize  of  £(10  in  this  class  includes 
the  “Williams”  Memorial  Silver  Medal. 
It  may  be  mentioned  that  in  various 
classes  under  the  head  of  Orchids  ,£93  10s. 
are  offered  for  competition,  ,£82  10s.  for 
fruits  and  vegetables,  £66  10s.  for  Roses, 
and  /40  for  Pelargoniums. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  wil] 
visit  the  show  and  supplement  the  above 
prizes  by  awarding  R.H.S.  medals  and 
commendation  cards,  and  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety  will  also  give  a  certificate  to  any 
new  or  rare  exhibit  of  exceptional  merit. 

Dunfermline  Horticultural  Society. 

Dunfermline  Horticultural  Society  have 
a  higher  aim  than  that  of  merely  holding 
exhibitions  of  garden  products  at  different 
seasons.  In  the  winter  months  the  mem 
bers  provide  lectures,  with  the  object  of 
educating  each  other  by  means  of  inter¬ 
change  of  ideas.  The  syllabus  issued  for 
the  season  is  a  very  comprehensive  one, 
and  has  a  distinctly  local  as  well  as 
general  character.  •  The  following  are  the 
subjects  and  authors  The  preserving 
and  bottling  of  fruit” — Mr.  George  P. 
Berry,  Edinburgh;  “The  influence  of 
horticulture  on  our  better  nature” — Mr. 
James  Dunagan,  Pittencrieff  Park;  “The 
growing  of  spring  flowering  bulbs  in  pots 
for  exhibition” — Mr.  J.  E.  M’Killop, 
Beveridgewell ;  “Fern  culture” — Mr.  An¬ 
drew  Collins,  Braco,  Perthshire;  “Tea 
planting  in  India” — Mr.  Colin  M‘Lean, 
Musselburgh;  “The  culinary  pea,  its  his¬ 
tory,  constitution,  and  cultivation” — Mr. 
Thomas  Robertson,  gardener,  Fod; 
'“Room  and  window  gardening” — Mr.  R. 
C.  Dickson,  Raploch,  Stirling;  “The 
Daffodil  ”— -Mr.  James  Mitchell,  Broom- 
hall. 

With  ruddy  fruit  the  orchard  now  is 
hung ;  , 

The  golden  hop  droops  pendent  in  the 
breeze, 

For  Autumn  from  her  ample  hand  hath 
thrown 

Her  richest  treasures  on  the  laden  trees. 
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MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

As  is  the  garden,  such  is  the  gardener.”—  Hebrew  Proverb. 
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\JdlovtuMj  Moods. 

law  with  the  stealthy  touch  of  Autumn's 
[tread. 

I  hen  all  the  harvest  gold  is  gathered  in, 
lie  quiet  woods  begin 
la  burn  as  with  a  magic  flame  of  red. 
file  full  ripe  berry  glistens  in  the  brake, 
the  acorn  drops  among  the  mosses  low, 

1  he  drooping  brackens  glow, — 

'id  I  am  sad  for  old  rememlarance’  sake. 

he  frailer  leaves  begin  to  rustle  down 
ike  restless  wraiths,  the  pi  ay  things  of 

the  wind, 

here  laughing  children  find 

wealth  of  berries  black  and  wood-nuts 

brown. 

he  traveller’s-joy  is  as  a  bower  of  snow, 
•'hite  as  the  thistledown  that  dallies  by ; 
nd  in  my  heart  a  cry 
■  ails  for  the  glories  that  illusive  go. 

ere  in  the  twilight  of  the  dying  day 
oft  voices  whisper  through  the  misty 

gloom, 

s  in  a  lonely  room 

houghts  of  the  past  spring  up  and  die 
away. 

erhaps  the  spirits  of  old  years  arise 
0  speak  of  hope  among  the  falling 
leaves ; 

erhaps  mv  soul  deceives 

nd  to  its  questioning  no  voice  replies. 


CXII. 

Artistic  Bulb  Planting. 

It  is  more  than  a  truism  that  the  ar¬ 
tistic  sense  should  be  apparent  in  our 
gardens.  Here  is  a  fine  field  for  artistic 
perceptions  that  cannot  fail  to  make  a 
good  return. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  the  bulb  plant¬ 
ing  season ;  it  remains  for  us  to  weigh 
and  consider  what  the  effect  shall  be  when 
the  spring  comes  again — ordinary  and 
commonplace  with  arrangements  such  as 
shall  be  found  in  nine-tenths  of  the  gar¬ 
dens  in  the  neighbourhood,  or,  something 
more  individual  and  original  so  that  we 
secure  that  subtle  charm  and  beauty  that 
is  to  be  achieved  in  gardens  where  every¬ 
thing  makes  for  harmony,  for  fitness  and 
suitability. 

A  frieze  of  Daffodils — can  we  attain 
such  ?  To  my  mind  it  is  wonderfully  help¬ 
ful  to  have  a  title  in  one's  mind,  some¬ 
thing  definite  and  clearly  defined  to  work 
upon.  I  often  think  people  do  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  realise  the  possibilities  of  a  long, 
narrow  border  cut  in  the  small  lawns  that 
are  the  feature  of  most  small  gardens. 
A  long,  narrow  border,  as  opposed  to 
little,  round  beds,  crescents  or  diamonds, 
is  far  more  artistic,  and  such  a  border  the 
whole  length  of  the  lawn,  and  on  a  very- 
small  lawn  not  more  than  a  foot  and  a 
half  from  the  edge,  and  repeated,  if  de¬ 
sired,  on  the  opposite  side,  becomes  far 
more  beautiful  at  the  flowering  time 
than  geometrical  beds  ever  can  be,  and 
in  it,  or  them,  we  may  very  beautifully 
carrv  out  this  frieze  of  Daffodils. 

Then,  again,  have  we  a  shrubbery  bor¬ 
der  ?  If  so,  why  not  fringe  it  with  bold 
and  handsome  clumps  of  Crown  Im¬ 
perials,  which,  by  the  way-,  in  seeking  for 
in  the  catalogue,  we  shall  find  under  the 
heading  of  Fritillaria  Imperialis.  There 
is  distinct  and  charming  character  in 
these  plants,  and  that,  only  second  to 
beautv,  is  what  we  must  study  to  achieve 
in  our  gardens.  It  is  what  so  few  are 
capable  of  doing,  for  it  means  originality 
and  individuality.  Too  many7  by-  far  are 
content  to  grow  anvthing  and  everything 
that  thev  see  growing  in  everyone  else’s 
garden,  and  in  what  may  almost  be  called 
orthodox  combination.  But  to  return  to 
the  Crown  Imperials,  they7  are  not  only- 
decorative  at  their  flowering  stage,  but 
also  later,  when  the  bold  and  handsome 
seed  vessels  are  formed.  Only  a  short 
while  ago  a  clever  designer^  seeing  these 
seed  vessels,  exclaimed,  ‘  What  splendid 
material  for  a  design!  And  so  they 
are,  though  my  illustration  but  faintly 
indicates  how  boldly7  handsome  they  are. 

And  an  exquisite  groundwork  to  some 


space  beneath  a  tree  or  trees  can  be 
achieved  by  planting,  and  that  not  at  all 
deeply,  a  number  of  the  soft  pastel-blue 
coloured  Anemone  apennina.  They 
flower  well  under  deciduous  trees,  and 
the  mass  of  pale  colour  is  especially  wel¬ 
come  in  the  springtime  when  blue  flowers 
are  not  numerous. 

One  of  the  secrets  of  beautiful  planting 
is  broad  massing,  and  it  is  far  better  to 
expend  the  sum  we  may  wish  to  spend  on 
but  one  or  two  different  varieties  of  plants 
rather  than  on  a  small  quantity  of  a  great 
many.  There  are  certain  bulbous  plants 
that  need  massing  in  the  wilder  portions 
of  the  garden,  such  as  Snowdrops,  Ane¬ 
mones,  either  the  variety  I  have  already 
mentioned,  or  A.  nemerosa,  our  indi¬ 
genous  variety7,  .  Winter  Aconites,  and 
some  varieties  of  Daffodils.  Others, 
again,  like  Tulips,  garden  Hyacinths, 
some  of  the  Daffodils,  Anemone  St.  Brid¬ 
get,  A.  fulgens,  A.  coronaria,  and  Mus- 
cari,  which  are  more  suitable  for  the  more 
formal  positions.  Some,  again,  like  the 
Crocus,  the  Pheasant-Eye  Narcissus,  are 
suitable  alike  in  the  wilder  or  more  for¬ 
mal  positions. 

One  of  the  most  artistic  and  beautiful 
of  all  bulbous  plants  is  the  Spanish  Iris, 
and  this  year  I  am  astounded  to  find  it 
listed  at  sixpence  the  hundred.  It  is 
well  worth  while  to  buy  a  quantity7  for  the 
plants  are  so  sparsely  foliaged  that  they 
take  a  minimum  of  space.  Only  last 
June  I  saw  a  wonderful  arrangement  that 
was  gorgeous  in  effect.  A  long  border 
was  planted  thickly7  with  Iceland  Poppies 
in  shades  of  orange,  white  and  yellow, 
and  closely7  intermixed  down  all  the 
•  length  and  breadth  of  the  border  were 
hundreds  of  Spanish  Irises  in  all  their 
beautiful  combinations  of  colouring.  Of 
course  they  do  not  last  in  blossom  a  great 
wffiile,  and  it  is  only  in  really  large  gar¬ 
dens,  perhaps,  w'here  whole  borders  could 
be  given  up  to  an  arrangement  such  as  I 
have  described.  But  still,  if  they  but 
make  patches  in  a  mixed  border,  they7  are 
yet  very7  beautiful,  far  too  beautiful  to 
be  omitted  from  even  the  smallest  gar¬ 
den.  And,  by7  the  way,  they  succeed  ad¬ 
mirably7  in  tovm  and  suburban  gardens. 

Among  the  small-flowered  bulbous 
plants  the  Chionodoxa  is  rather  more 
expensive  than  most,  but  even  then  it  is 
considerably  cheaper  than  it  was  a  few 
seasons  ago.  C.  Luciliae  is  a  favourite 
variety  with  blossom  a  delightful  com¬ 
bination  of  blue  and  white.  If  it  be 
bought  in  rather  small  quantities  it  looks 
its  best  in  patches  in  the  rock  garden,  as 
a  few’  plants  seem  to  go  further  in  this 
position  than  in  the  ordinary  border,  and 
this,  I  may  say7,  is  true  of  many  subjects 
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other  than  the  one  I  am  considering.  If 
bought  in  larger  quantities,  it  may  make 
a  colony  or  mass  by  itself  under  decidu¬ 
ous  trees;  it  is  particularly  pretty  on  a 
bank. 

I  have  left  myself  little  space  to  speak 


of  bulbous  plants  in  pots,  but  there  is 
little  need  to  describe  the  potting  process  ; 
the  main  thing  is  to  cover  the  pots  with 
ashes  and  thus  keep  the  bulbs  in  darkness 
until  the  robots  have  developed. 

F.  Norfolk. 


Fruits  or  Seed  Vessels  of  Crown  Imperial. 


Once  Grown  Always  Growi?. 


Layia  elegans  is  an  annual  which  is 
little  known,  but  which  should  be  in  every 
garden ;  it  is  a  bushy  plant  about  one 
foot  in  height,  the  flowers  being  yellow 
with  a  white  tip,  of  the  same  shape  as 
Calliopsis.  They  are  very  free  flowering, 
in  fact  they  flower  from  early  spring  until 
autumn.  When  used  for  filling  vases, 
etc.,  they  are  very  effective. 

They  can  be  sown  in  a  frame,  or  in 
boxes  in  the  greenhouse  in  February  or 
early  in  March,  and  when  they  com¬ 
mence  to  grow,  transplant  and  pinch  them 
to  form  a  compact  bush.  In  April  plant 
them  in  their  flowering  quarters  about 
ten  inches  apart.  Almost  any  soil  suits 
them  so  long  as  it  is  manured  well,  and 
they  are  very  hardy. 

Sweet  Sultans. 

These  beautiful  flowers,  which  deserve 
to  be  better  known,  belong  to  the 
Cornflower  family.  The  blooms  are 
borne  on  long  graceful  stems,  the  yellow 
and  white  being  the  most  beautiful  and 
conspicuous.  Sow  in  April  for  flowering 
in  July,  August  and  September.  A  sunny 
position  is  best  for  them,  and  their 
favourite  soil  is  that  which  has  been  in¬ 
corporated  with  limestone  or  mortar  rub¬ 
bish.  Plant  them  about  one  foot  apart. 

Godetia. 

This  is  a  showy  flower  of  satin  texture, 
very  hardy  and  free  flowering.  Many  of 


\ 

the  lower  branches  should  be  taken  off,  so 
as  to  improve  the  top  flowering  branches.. 
Sow  in  September  for  a  spring  display, 
and  again  in  March  for  a  succession, 
planting  one  foot  apart. 

Zinnia. 

These  brilliant  flowers  are  worth  every 
care  the  amateur  can  bestow  upon  them, 
especially  the  double  variety.  Sow  in 
gentle  heat  in  April,  afterwards  pricking 
out  into  a  frame,  and  hardening  off  before 
transplanting  to  their  flowering  places  in 
June.  A  warm  situation  and  rich  soil 
suit  them  best. 

Calceolarias. 

Golden  Gem  and  the  bronze  variety  are 
favourites  for  bedding  purposes  ;  these  are 
free  flowering  and  very  showy,  and  make 
a  pretty  edging  if  set  alternately.  Cut¬ 
tings  can  be  taken  in  August  and  Septem¬ 
ber,  and  wintered  in  a  cold  frame,  where 
they  must  be  given  plenty  of  air  on  fine 
days,  or  they  will  damp  off. 

Verbenas. 

These  are  very  showy  bedding  plants, 
bushy  and  free  flowering,  with  a  great 
variety  of  brilliant  blooms,  and  are  worthy 
of  every  attention.  They  are  of  the  easiest 
culture,  provided  they  have  rich  soil  and 
a  sunny  position.  Sow  in  March  in  heat, 
afterwards  pricking  out  into  a  frame,  and 
harden  off  before  planting  out  in  the 
middle  of  May. 


Gypsophila  paniculata. 

For  bouquets  this  plant  is  almost  in 
dispensable.  During  July  and  August  i 
is  a  mass  of  very  small  white  flowers.  1 
sprays  of  this  are  used  with  the  othe' 
flowers  forming  the  bouquet  it  produces 
very  charming  effect. 

Joseph  Floyd. 


» 

Poison  in  Banana  Skins. 

A  doctor  giving  evidence  at  a  We; 
Ham  inquest  recently  stated  that  Banan 
skins  contain  distinctly  poisonous  propel, 
ties. 

Poison  in  Potatos. 

Under  certain  conditions  Potatos  coi 
tain  an  alkaloid  poison  known  as  solanii 
Potatos  that  are  kept  over  until  late  i 
the  summer  also  contain  a  large  amour 
of  this  poison.  It  is  said  that  in  iSc 
and  1893  a  great  many  of  the  troops  i 
the  German  army  were  poisoned  by  tl 
use  of  such  Potatos.  Meyer  found  th. 
old  Potatos  which  were  kept  in  a  dan 
place  and  had  begun  to  sprout  contain* 
twenty-four  times  as  much  of  the  solan 
alkaloid  as  new  Potatos. 


GENERAL  CONDITIONS.— Competitors  must 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular 
paid  contributors  to  THE  GARDENING 
WORLD  or  other  gardening  journals  are  de¬ 
barred  from  entering,  but  occasional  con¬ 
tributors  may  compete.  The  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  competitor  must  appear  on  each 
article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor's 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right 
to  reproduce,  in  any  wayjl  any  article  or  photo¬ 
graph  sent  for  competition.  The  conditions 
applying  to  each  competition  should  be  care¬ 
fully  read. 


WEEKLY 

PRIZES. 


A  PRIZE  OFTEN  SHILLINGS  will  be  given 
for  the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  para- 
graph  or  article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but 
value  rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in 
making  <;he  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Com¬ 
petition,”  and  post  not  later  than  the  Monday 
following  date  of  issue.  Entries  received  later 
than  Tuesday  (first  post)  will  be  left  overuntil 
tl  ie  following  week. 

Two  prizes  of  2s.  6d.  will  be  awarded  each 
week  for  the  two  best  letters,  not  exceeding 
150  words,  on  any  interesting  gardening  sub¬ 
ject. 


RESULTS  OF 
LAST  WEEK’S 
COMPETITIONS. 


Some  of  the  best  papers  in  this  competition 
are  too  long,  and  we  desire  readers  to  keep 
within  a  column. 

The  prize  in  the  Readers*  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “F.A.”  for  the  article  on  “Her¬ 
baceous  Phloxes/’  page  644. 

In  the  Prize  Letter  Competition  a  prize 
was  awarded  to  “  D.Y.E.  ”  for  the  article 
on  “  Oleanders  *’ ;  and  another  to  “  Helen. 
Colt”  for  the  article  on  “The  Propagation 
of  Creepers/*  page  646. 
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Marguerite  Carnations. 


The  named  varieties  of  Carnations  and 
ricotees  are  just  now  in  extreme  favour 
yith  amateur  gardeners ;  were  it  not  so,  I 
tm  certain  we  should  find  the  lovely  Mar¬ 
guerite  Carnations  more  extensively 
frown,  for  few  flowers,  if  any,  better  re¬ 
lay  Che  enthusiast  for  the  time  and 
rouble  expended  on  their  culture.  Why 
hey  should  not  be  grown  in  conjunction 
yith  their  more  aristocratic  relatives  (if 

may  so  term  them)  I  cannot  see,  for 
he  .Marguerites,  blooming  as  they  do 
rom  August  till  the  advent  of  frosts, 
.vould  provide  the  Carnation  lover  with 
:ut  flowers  when  the  other,  and  perhaps 
:hoicer  varieties,  had  ceased  blossoming. 

The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  February 
n  well-drained  pans  or  boxes,  in  a  com- 
xist  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  leaf- 
mould,  sand,  and  good  loam,  which 
ihould  have  been  previously  well  damped. 
It  is  a  good  plan,  if  time  can  be  spared, 
:o  place  the  seeds  about  an  inch  apart, 
as  the  seedlings  will  not  then  require 
pricking  off,  nor  will  they  become  drawn 
up.  Placed  in  gentle  heat,  the  seeds  will 
soon  germinate,  and  when  large  enough 
the  little  plants  may  be  potted  off  singly 
into  three-inch  pots,  and  if  due  care  is 
exercised  and  the  seedlings  are  removed 
each  with  a  ball  of  earth  attached,  they 
ft'ill  receive  little  or  no  check  by  the  shift, 
>nd  will  soon  be  ready  for  “hardening 
iff"  in  the  cold  frame. 

When  first  placed  in  the  frame  it 
hould  be  kept  closed  for  a  day  or  two 
ind  then  opened  by  degrees  to  admit  the 
tecessary  air.  If  care  is  taken,  nice 
Jocky-  plants  should  be  the  outcome  of 
his  treatment,  and  early  in  May  these 
■hould  be  ready  to  plant  out  into  their 
permanent  flowering  positions  in  the  bed 
i>r  border. 

They  thrive  best  in  fairly  light  loam, 


and,  the  bed  having  been  previously  well 
dug  and  manured,  the  plants  should  be 
inserted  about  fifteen  inches  apart  to 
allow  them  to  make  a  good  strong  natural 
growth,  and  if  kept  hoed  and  watered  a 
fine  show  of  bloom  will  be  obtained  from 
August  onwards. 

Most  gardeners  treat  Marguerite  Car¬ 
nations  as  annuals,  but  they  are  really 
perennials,  and,  if  cut  back  severely  late 
in  autumn  and  protected  during  the  win¬ 
ter  months  with  some  straw  litter,  they 
will,  in  the  spring,  throw  up  strong  shoots 
from  the  base  of  each  plant  and  give  an¬ 
other  glorious  display  of  blossom. 

If  required  for  winter  blooming  in  pots 
in  the  cool  greenhouse,  the  seed  should 
be  sown  in  March  or  April,  but  instead  of 
being  planted  out,  they  should  be  "potted 
on-'  until  they  are  in  six-inch  pots,  which 
are  amply  large  enough  to  flower  them  in. 

Plunge  the  pots  in  the  open  (in  ashes 
to  keep  out  the  worms)  until  the  Com¬ 
mencement  of  October,  and  then  remove 
them,  via  the  cold  frame,  to  the  green¬ 
house  or  conservatory,  where,  encouraged 
by  a  judicious  feeding  with  rather  weak 
manure  water,  they  will  flower  in  profu¬ 
sion,  supplying  cut  flowers  for  table  de¬ 
coration  and  other  purposes  for  months  to 
come. 

These  beautiful  flowers,  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  have  only  to  be  more  widely 
grown  to  be  more  thoroughly  appreciated. 

Gf.o.  A.  Fishf.r. 

- 4-M- - 

Single  Dahlia  Peggy. 

Around  the  deep  yellow  centre  this  has 
a  crimson  zone  followed  by  another  that 
is  shaded  orange,  while  the  broad  tips  of 
the  florets  are  rosy  mauve,  making  a  very- 
pleasing  combination.  First-class  certi¬ 
ficate  to  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Craw¬ 
ley,  Sussex,  by  the  T.ondon  Dahlia  Union 
at  Regent's  Park  on  September  12th. 


Skim  Milk  as  a  Fertiliser. 

Astonishing  results  are  said  to  have 
followed  the  experimental  use  of  skim 
milk  on  meadow  land  by  farmers  in  the 
vicinity  of  Halsey-,  New  Jersey,  America. 
The  grass  grew  seven  times  as  vigorously 
as  that  on  adjoining  land  which  had  been 
treated  with  commercial  fertilisers. 

Japanese  Dwarf  Trees. 

Mr.  S.  Eida,  a  Japanese  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  has  supplied 
a  writer  in  the  current  number  of  “  The 
Windsor  Magazine”  with  some  interesting 
facts  relating  to  the  methods  employed 
by  the  Japanese  in  producing  tiny  dwarf 
trees.  These  dwarf  trees  are  produced 
from  seeds,  or — in  cases  where  this  is  not 
practicable — from  carefully  selected  cut¬ 
tings.  When  the  young  plant  begins  to 
grow  it  is  tended  with  ceaseless  care,  and 
from  the  commencement  of  its  career  its 
natural  tendencies  are  subjugated  to  the 
will  of  its  master.  Each  twig,  each  leaf, 
as  it  makes  its  appearance,  becomes  the 
object  of  the  closest  scrutiny.  Shall  it 
be  permitted  to  grow,  and  if  so,  in  what 
direction?  May  it  not  be  advisable  to 
cut  it  away  altogether  and  encourage 
growth  elsewhere  r  These  and  a  dozen 
similar  questions  occupy  the  mind  of  the 
Japanese  artist,  and  upon  their  correct 
solution  depends  the  ultimate  value  of  the 
tree;  for,  to  be  perfect,  the  dwarf  must 
possess  a  shape  and  balance  equal  to  the 
best  life-sized  models. 

- - 

Clerodendron 

trichotomum. 

C  ^  - 

In  the  Midland  and  Southern  parts  of 
England,  Wales,  Ireland,  and  the  West 
Coast  of  Scotland  this  plant  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  thrive,  but  in  cold  or  very  late 
districts  it  is  inadvisable  to  include  it  in 
the  out-door  garden.  A  native  of  both 
China  and  Japan,  it  forms  under  cultiva¬ 
tion  a  large,  ornamental  bush  at  least  12 
feet  high  and  almost  as  much  through. 
The  rate  of  growth  is  fast,  especially  in 
the  case  of  young  plants,  and  the  shoots 
are  rather  soft  and  pithy.  As  the  plants 
advance  in  age,  however,  growth  is  slower 
and  the  branches  of  a  more  woody  char¬ 
acter.  The  leaves  are  large,  ovate  and 
acuminate  and  turn  to  a  purplish 
colour  in  autumn.  The  flowers  are 
fragrant  and  borne  during  August  and 
September  in  large,  flat,  terminal  inflores¬ 
cences,  the  corolla  being  white  and  the 
calyx  red.  The  calyx  is  retained  long 
after  the  fall  of  the  corolla,  and  gives 
additional  beauty-  to  the  plant.  When 
selecting  a  position  for  this  plant  one 
should  be  chosen  where  shelter  from  . cold 
winds  is  provided,  and  where  the  ground 
is  well  drained.  The  best  soil  for  it  is 
a  rich,  warm  loam,  and  propagation  is 
effected  by-  means  of  suckers  or  seeds, 
both  of  which  are  produced  freely.  A 
second  hardy  species  of  Clerodendron  is 
C.  foetidum,  a  shrub  growing  5  feet  or  so 
high,  with  large,  cordate  leaves  and 
flattened,  dense  heads  of  rich  rose- 
coloured  flowers,  which  are  borne  during 
September.  It  is  rather  less  hardy  than 
the  former,  and  is  a  native  of  China. 

W.  D. 
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PRIZE  LETTER  COMPETITION. 


Readers  are  invited  to  contribute  to  this 
column  short  letters  discussing  any  gar. 
dening  subject. 

Letters  should  not  exceed  150  words  each 


in  length,  and  must  be  written  on  one 
side  of  the  paper  only. 

T wo  Prizes  of  2s.  6d.  each  will  be 
awarded  each  week  for  the  two  Letters 
which  the  Editor  considers  to  be  the  best. 


Cauliflowers. 

These  are  a  most  useful  edible  plant, 
and  can  be  grown  with  ease  if  care  be 
taken  with  them.  Sow  the  seeds  in 
March  on  a  hot-bed,  and  shelter  from 
frost  and  cold  cutting  winds  by  means  of 
an  easily  constructed  frame,  so  as  to 
cover  with  a  hand-light.  Plant  them  out 
at  the  latter  end  of  April  or  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  March  about  18  inches  apart  in 
rows  2  ft.  apart,  in  good  loamy  soil,  well 
supplemented  with  manure.  Keep  them 
well  watered  with  manure  water.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  turn  the  ground  over  to 
the  depth  of  two  spits  (2  spades),  as  Cauli¬ 
flowers  are  deep  rooting,  and  upon  the 
proper  preparation  of  the  soil  the  feeding 
of  the  “  flower”  depends.  This  method 
of  culture  is  the  way  to  obtain  large 
Cauliflowers. 

Mr.  Wm.  Bullough. 

Horwick. 


Lobelia  from  Cuttings. 

The  different  sorts  of  the  dwarf  edging 
Lobelia  are  so  easily  rooted  from  cuttings 
in  spring  that  this  method  of  propagation 
might  be  more  practised.  Plants  from 
cuttings  prove  to  be  sturdier  and  more 
free  flowering,  and  not  so  irregular  and 
straggling  as  those  raised  from  seed. 
Some  plants  can  be  lifted  and  kept  over 
winter  in  4-inch  pots  for  this  purpose. 
The  flowers  should  be  trimmed  off  and 
the  plants  kept  fairly  dry  during  the  win¬ 
ter  on  a  dry,  cool  shelf.  The  double 
Lobelia  should  be  treated  in  this  way. 
In  February,  with  a  box  of  sandy  soil,  and 
given  warmth  and  moisture,  any  quantity 
can  be  rooted.  Those  who  raise  their 
stock  in  this  way,  root  the  plants  in  June, 
keep  them  growing  in  boxes  or  pots  and 
removing  the  flowers,  and  then  in  the 
spring  a  harvest  of  green  stuff  is  ready 
for  purposes  of  propagation. 

A.  V.  M. 


Hypericums. 

As  a  half-evergreen  shrub  of  consider¬ 
able  attractions,  the  Rose  of  Sharon 
(Hypericum  calycinum)  is  deserving  of  at¬ 
tention.  Of  a  low-growing  habit,  the 
foliage  quickly  forms  a  handsome  carpet 
under  trees,  the  shadow  and  drip  of  these 
in  no  way  impairing  its  growth.  So 
radiant  in  appearance  are  the  golden 
blossoms  as  to  have  suggested  for  them 
the  fancy  name  of  “Imprisoned  Suns.” 
There  is  a  somewhat  taller  variety  known 
as  Hvpericum  moserianum,  which  is  a 
cross  between  the  above  and  the  variety 
H.  patulum  ;  this  is,  I  believe,  considered 
to  be  the  best  of  the  later  additions  to 
the  St.  John’s  Worts.  Other  good  kinds 
are  H.  hookerianum,  H.  Androsaemum, 
H.  uralum,  and  H.  hircinum. 

These  plants  succeed  in  ordinary  soil, 
though  preferring,  if  anything,  one  which 


is  cool  and  light  in  texture.  Propaga¬ 
tion  by  root  division  in  the  autumn  should 
be  easy  and  effective. 

Helen  Colt. 

South  Hampstead. 


To  Improve  Heavy  Soil. 

Very  often  the  ground  attached  to  a 
house  has  never  been  used  for  a  garden 
before  and  one  may  be  inclined  to  think 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  make  anything 
grow  well  in  it,  so  my  experience  may  be 
helpful.  First  I  dug  the  ground  two 
spits  deep,  which  was  mostly  clay,  and 
afterwards  got  a  large  amount  of  road 
scrapings,  which  is  very  sandy  and  full 
of  horse  manure.  I  mixed  a  barrow  load 
of  the  scrapings  to  every  four  square  feet 
of  ground.  I  then  got  some  mortar 
rubble  and  crushed  this  very  fine,  spread¬ 
ing  it  on  the  surface  and  working  all 
well  together,  which  made  the  soil  porous 
and  open.  Any  soil  that  bakes  with  the 
sun  can  be  improved  by  this  operation. 
Soot  and  lime  are  also  very  beneficial 
to  a  new  soil,  as  it  helps  to  keep  it  pure. 
A  good  mulching  of  horse  manure  in  the 
autumn  is  essential. 

Joseph  Floyd. 

Westhoughton. 


Roses  for  Autumn  Blooming:. 

Some  Roses  will  give  far  better  results 
than  others  as  regards  a  second  crop  of 
bloom  in  the  season.  Many  have,  no 
doubt,  made  a  selection  already  of  plants 
which  they  intend  to  make  a  start  with 
or  to  supplement  those  already  being  cul¬ 
tivated.  The  following  names  may  help 
some  of  those  who  are  still  undecided  as 
to  what  varieties  to  plant  so  as  to  have 
as  long  a  blooming  period  as  possible. 
The  time  for  planting  will  soon  be  upon 
us  (i. e. ,  where  autumn  planting  is  pre¬ 
ferred)  and  those  named  below  have  given, 
this  year  especially,  splendid  results  both 
as  regards  first  and  second  crops.  Chas. 
Lefebvre,  A.  K.  Williams,  Killarney, 
Marie  van  Houtte,  Hon.  Edith  Gifford, 
Gloire  and  William  Allen  Richardson. 
The  second  crop  of  Gloire  de  Dijon  has 
been  a  remarkably  fine  one,  and  as  for 
W.  A.  Richardson  since  August  1  3th  to 
date  I  have  cut  305  blooms  from  one  tree. 

Albert  A.  Kf.rrtdge. 

Chippenham. 

- - 

“  Manures  for  Fruit  and  Other  Trees.” 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  book  which 
will  be  ready  shortly,  and  has  for  a  sub¬ 
title  “A  Practical  Handbook  for  the  Gar¬ 
dener,  Horticulturist  and  Student.”  It 
has  been  written  by  A.  B.  Griffiths, 
Ph.D.,  a  well-known  authority  on  this 
subject,  and  will  be  published  by  Mr. 
Robert  Sutton,  43,  The  Exchange, 
Southwark,  S.E.,  at  7s.  6d.  net. 


The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  &  Horticulture 
Mutual  Improvement  Societies. 


The  President  and  Council  of  th( 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  having  ; 
very  high  opinion  of  the  benefits  accruing 
to  gardeners  throughout  the  kingdom  by 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  0: 
horticultural  mutual  improvement  socie 
ties,  and  being  desirous  of  promoting  am 
assisting  them  in  every  reasonable  way 
have  resolved  to  form  a 
Union  of  Horticultural  Mutual  Im 

l'ROVEMENT  SOCIETIES  ; 

and  further:  — 

(1)  That  a  register  of  horticultura 
mutual  improvement  societies  shall  bt 
kept  at  Vincent  Square. 

(2)  That  a  register  of  competent  lec 
turers,  with  their  addresses,  and,  as  fa 
as  may  be,  of  the  subject  of  the  lecture 
shall  be  kept  at  Vincent  Square. 

(3)  That  a  copy  of  the  rules  and  regu 
lations,  and  of  the  current  season’s  ar 
langements,  or  syllabus  of  each  mutua 
improvement  society,  shall  be  kept  ai 
Vincent  Square. 

(4)  That  1,  2  and  3  shall  be  open  t< 
inspection  at  any  reasonable  hour  by  thi 
secretary  of  any  mutual  improvement  so 
ciety  joining  the  Union. 

(5)  That  an  annual  conference  of  thro 
delegates  from  each  mutual  improvemen 
society  joining  shall  be  held  at  Vincen 
Square  at  2  p.m.  on  the  second  day  of  th 
annual  British  Fruit  Show,  or  at  sue! 
other  time  as  may  be  preferred. 

(6)  That  a  series  of  typewritten  lecture: 
with  lantern  slides,  shall  be  prepared  fo 
the  use  of  mutual  improvement  societies, 
and  hired  out  to  them  at  the  lowest  pos 
sible  charges. 

(7)  That  any  mutual  improvement  sc 
ciety  forwarding  to  the  secretary  of  th 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  a  copy  e 
their  rules  and  regulations,  and  the  sylla 
bus  of  their  arrangements  for  the  ensuin; 
season,  together  with  a  fee  of  5s.  per  an 
num  to  cover  incidental  expenses,  shal 
be  considered  to  have  joined  the  Union 
and  be  forthwith  enrolled  therein. 

The  objects  in  view  are : — 

(a)  To  strengthen  existing  mutual  in'J 
provement  societies. 

(b)  To  promote  interchange  of  led 
turers. 

(c)  To  provide  interesting  lecture 

where  lecturers  cannot  be  ol. 
tained. 

(d)  To  increase  the  number  of  sue 
societies  all  through  the  kingdon 

(e)  To  furnish  them  with  an  outlin 

of  rules,  regulations,  and  syll; 
bus. 

The  secretary  of  the  Royal  Horticu 
tural  Society,  Vincent  Square,  Westmir 
ster,  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  the  seen 
taries  of  all  and  any  horticultural  urate: 
improvement  societies,  who  may  be  ir 
clinecl  to  look  favourably:  on  the  propose 
Union. 

W.  Wilks, 

Secretary. 

By:  Order  of  the  Council. 

Vincent  Square, 

October  1st,  1907. 

N.B. — The  Council  wish  it  to  be  undo) 
stood  that  they  retain  the  right  to  declinj 
(or  to  determine)  the  union  of  any  societ: 
which  possesses  a  political  basis  or  whosj 
rules  appear  to  them  unsatisfactory. 
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Vegetables  at  Edinburgh. 


FIRST  PRIZE  DISPLAY. 


There  is  generally  a  keen  contest  be- 
ween  champion  vegetable  growers  for  the 
•aluable  prizes  offered  for  a  display  of 
■ighteen  dishes  of  vegetables  at  tne 
uitumn  show  at  Edinburgh,  and  a  great 
imount  of  interest  centres  in  the  vege- 
ables,  both  amongst  gardeners  and  the 
isiting  public,  because  they  have  come  to 
00k  for  something  good  in  that  class. 
3n  the  nth  and  12th  ult.,  the  first  prize 
or  the  eighteen  dishes  was  taken  by  Mr. 
ames  Gibson,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of 
’ortland,  Welbeck  Abbey,  Worksop, 
sotts.  He  has  on  many  previous  occa- 
■ions  won  the  first  prize  awarded  at  Edin- 
)urgh  in  this  particular  class. 

We  give  an  illustration  of  this  exhibit 
:or  the  benefit  of  our  readers  who  have 
lever  visited  the  autumn  show  at  Edin- 
jurgh.  and  also  for  the  benefit  of  those 
.ho  are  commencing  exhibiting  vegetables 
it  local  shows.  Great  stress  is  laid  by  the 
udges  upon  the  selection  of  the  vege- 
ables  for  the  best  appearance  and  form 
nd  for  the  taste  displayed  in  arranging 
hem  so  that  evert’  dish  will  appear  to  ad- 
antage  and  readily  catch  the  eye  of  the 
jeholder.  The  Leeks  and  Celery  having 
eaves  attached  and  being  the  most  bulky 
fishes  are  set  up  behind,  and  between 
hese  are  two  varieties  of  Cauliflower,  also 
irranged  to  the  best  advantage,  being  em- 
ledded  in  Parsley,  as  is  the  base  of  the 
.eeks  and  Celery. 


The  table  consists  of  boarding  with  a 
back  to  it  over  the  ordinary  staging,  and 
this  is  covered  with  a  piece  of  dark  velvet 
cloth.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Onions 
stand  out  very  prominently,  and  this  they 
really  do,  as  they  are  raised  by  an  ar¬ 
rangement  underneath  the  velvet  cloth. 
The  reader  will  notice  that  on  the  right- 
hand  are  Beet,  Peas  and  Potatos,  followed 
by  Onions,  Tomatos,  Cucumbers,  Carrots, 
Runner  Beans,  Tomatos  and  Onions 
again,  then  Potatos,  Peas  and  Parsnips. 
Nothing  is  confused  in  this  exhibit,  and 
nothing  hides  imperfections. 

All  the  vegetables  have,  in  the  first 
place,  been  well  grown.  The  Celery  and 
Leeks  well  blanched,  the  Cauliflower  cut 
while  it  was  young,  firm  and  white.  The 
Onions  had  attained  that  degree  of  ripe¬ 
ness  suitable  to  the  period,  and  it  usually 
means  they  are  mature.  We  presume  they 
were  sown  under  glass  in  January  or  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  planted  out  some  time  in  April, 
so  that  they  have  had  a  continuous  period 
of  growth  till  some  time  in  August.  The 
roots,  such  as  Beets,  Carrots  and  Par¬ 
snips,  are  got  to  suitable  size  according 
to  their  kind,  carefully  lifted,  and  as  care¬ 
fully  cleaned  as  the  Potatos,  without 
bruising  or  otherwise  marking  them.  The 
Tomatos  have,  of  course,  been  cut  when 
they  had  attained  a  proper  degree  of 
maturity.  The  Peas  are  gathered  when 
the  pods  are  quite  full,  but  still  quite 
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fiesh,  and  the  Beans  when  of  suitable  size 
and  selected  for  shape. 

Furthermore,  it  may  be  stated  that 
every  member  of  each  dish  is  selected  sd 
that  it  may  be  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the 
same  size  as  every  other  unit  of  that  dish. 
It  is  altogether  a  mistake  to  lift  Potatos 
and  to  send  big  and  little  alike  to  the 
show.  For  instance,  very  small  Potatos 
are  worthless  for  exhibition  purposes,  and 
monstrous  tubers  are  equally  useless, 
either  for  that  purpose  or  for  the  dinner 
table.  The  very  large  tubers  may,  there¬ 
fore,  be  discarded,  as  well  as  the  small 
ones,  and  the  tubers  for  exhibition  selec¬ 
ted  as  nearly  of  one  size  and  shape  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Cucumbers  should,  of  course,  be 
cut  before  they  get  too  old,  of  fair  length 
and  straight,  with  the  original  bloom  on 
the  skin,  all  these  being  indications  of 
good  cultivation. 

- - 

R.H.S. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  have 
elected  over  1,000  new  fellows  this  year, 
making  a  total  of  10,000  fellows  on  the 
roll  of  the  society.  The  new  research 
station  and  laboratory  recently  opened  at 
the  society’s  gardens  at  Wisley,  Surrey, 
are  proving  a  great  success. 

Liverpool  Horticultural  Society. 

Mr.  Harold  Sadler,  the  secretary  of 
this  Association  (7,  Victoria  Street,  Liver¬ 
pool),  asks  us  to  state  that  the  Chrysan¬ 
themum  and  Fruit  Show  will  be  held  on 
the  13th  and  14th  of  November  next,  and 
the  Spring  Flower  Show  on  the  8th  and 
9th  of  April,  1908. 


The  First-prise  Display  of  1 8  dishes  of  Vegetables  at  Edinburgh. 
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Bdifopial. 


“  School 

The  question  of  education  is  something 
that  will  exercise  the  mind  of  the  com¬ 
munity  for  all  time  coming.  While 
changes  are  always  taking  place,  there 
is  always  something  new  to  learn  or  a 
better  way  of  teaching  the  young  idea 
how  to  shoot.  The  above  is  the  title  of 
a  book  concerned  with  the  education  of 
school  children  in  the  art  of  gardening. 
It  has  been  written  by  Messrs.  W.  E. 
Watkins  and  Arthur  Sowman,  both  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  Education  Committee  of 
the  East  Suffolk  County  Council.  It 
runs  to  103  pp.,  and  gives  instructions 
for  each  month  of  the  year.  It  is,  as 
it  we're,  a  calendar  of  operations  for  the 
year  to  be  followed  by  children  attending 
schools  to  which  a  school  garden  is  at¬ 
tached. 

All  the  instructions  given  are  of  a  prac¬ 
tical  character,  and  as  the  book  is  in¬ 
tended  to  be  studied  in  private,  it  is  illus¬ 
trated  with  various  drawings  and  photo¬ 
graphs,  showing  how  certain  operations 
should  be  carried  out.  Even  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  draining  is  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion,  and  the  pupil  is  shown  on  paper 
how  a  drain  for  certain  soils  should  be 
made.  Tree  planting  is  also  taken  in 
hand.  The  illustrations  show  samples  of 
bad  planting,  correct  planting,  and  the 
right  and  wrong  methods  of  pruning,  both 
root  and  top.  Photographs  of  Apple 
trees  show  some  that  have  been  regulated 
by  pruning  at  the  proper  time  during 
the  development  of  the  trees,  while  others 
are  shown  to  have  been  neglected. 

Grafting  and  budding  in  a  variety  of 
ways  are  also  illustrated.  In  most  pri¬ 
vate  gardens  this  form  of  education  is 
much  neglected.  As  a  rule,  however,  not 
very  much  of  it  is  required,  or,  at  least, 


has  not  been  required,  owing  to  depend¬ 
ence  being  placed  upon  the  nurserymen 
for  young  trees — it  may  be  of  new  varie¬ 
ties.  The  propagation  of  various  other 


things  are  also  gone  into  more  or  less 
minutely.  The  b>ook  is  obtainable  frorr 
Messrs.  George  Philip  and  Son,  Ltd.,  32 
Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C.,  for  2s.  6d 


-  VIOLAS  - 


IN  A 

SUBURBAN  GARDEN 


It  is  late  now  to  speak  of  Violas  when 
bedding  plants  are  about  to  be  lifted  to 
make  way  for  spring  bulbs,  but  amateurs 
are  not  always  in  such  a  hurry,  and  the 
Violas  are  still  blooming  in  a  London 
suburban  garden.  That  might  be  said  of 
some  varieties  of  Violas  which  were 
planted  last  autumn,  but  this  relates  to 
Violas  which  were  planted  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  June.  The  relatively  sunless  and 


was  that  named  Fred  Williams  (see  illus¬ 
tration),  quite  of  tufted  habit,  which 
maintained  the  size  of  its  blooms  till  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  August.  These  are  ol 
large  size,  flat,  blue-purple,  and  rayless. 
Royal  Sovereign  seems  to  be  chiefly  2 
spring  bloomer,  as  it  passed  out  of  bloorr 
bv  the  middle  of  July,  but  this  might  be 
owing  to  situation,  although  we  are  cer 
tain  it  blooms  very  freely  in  spring. 


Viola  Piirity.  [ Maclaren  and  Sons. 


cold  summer  favoured  the  Violas  on  this 
occasion,  but  it  is  not  the  intention  to 
plant  them  so  late  on  another  occasion. 

There  is  a  considerable  amount  of 
variation  in  the  habit  of  the  plants  under 
notice,  but  some  of  them  owe  their  un¬ 
usual  height  or  length  of  stem  to  the  fact 
of  their  coming  within  the  influence  of 
the  shade  of  other  plants  in  some  parts 
of  the  plantation.  One  of  the  dwarfest 


The  flowers  are  golden-yellow,  with  ai| 
orange  lip  and  ravless.  Another  golden 
yellow  flower  is  Mrs.  Spencer,  of  talle 
habit  and  more  persistent  in  blooming 
Continuity  is  a  deep  primrose-yellow 
with  a  slightly  darker  lip  and  rayless.  I 
maintained  the  size  of  its  flowers  till  sum 
mer  was  practically  over. 

White  varieties  are  now  very  numerous 
and  not  the  least  interesting  is  that 
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named  Purity  (see  illustration"),  the  flowers 
of  which  are  of  moderate  dimensions,  but 
shapely  and  carried  well  above  the  foli¬ 
age  on  long  stalks.  They  are  pure /White, 
rayless,  and  unusually  fragrant,  especi¬ 
ally  during  the  evening.  The  plant  is 
of  free  growth  and  liable  to  get  tall  where 
under  the  influence  of  shade.  All  the 
same,  it  is  a  choice  and  desirable  variety. 

A  well  known  variety  is  Pembroke,  with 
golden-yellow  flowers  and  an  orange  lip. 
The  lower  petals  have  a  few  slender 
violet  rays.  It  blooms  freely,  early  and 
late,  and  likes  plenty  of  light,  even  if  not 
direct  sunshine.  That  liking  would 
apply  to  most  Violas,  which  are  always 
of  better  habit  when  not  overhung  nor 
crowded  with  taller  plants  in  the  same 
bed.  One  of  the  most  floriferous  in  this 
collection,  and  brightest  of  the  yellows, 
is  Kingcup,  which  may  be  described  as 
golden-yellow  with  an  orange  lip  and  rav- 
less.  The  plant  grows  6  in.  to  9  in.  high, 
according  to  situation,  and  is  a  very  de¬ 
sirable  one  amongst  its  colour.  A  free 
and  tall  growing  variety  is  Snowflake, 
with  pure  white  flowers  that  maintain 
their  size  till  late  in  the  season.  "When 
fully  exposed  it  is  much  dwarfer,  and  all 
parts  of  the  plants  sturdy. 

A  very  free  flowering,  soft  lavender 
flower  is"  Kitty  Bell.  The  plant  is  of 
wiry  habit,  throwing  up  suckers  freely 
all  t-hroueh  the  summer,  and  these  are 
still  flowering.  It  recently  had  a  Certi¬ 
ficate  from  the  Scottish  Pansy  Society. 
Closely  similar  to  this  is  that  named  Bed¬ 
ding  Rose,  which  has  rather  paler  flowers 
than  Kitty  Bell,  with  a  larger  golden- 
yellow  eye.  The  habit  is  the  same  and 
the  plant  is  equally  free  flowering. 

A  very  choice  blue  variety  is  Campbell- 
Bannerman,  which  has  the  top  petals 
slightlv  shaded  with  purple,  though  the 
rest  is  clear  blue.  It  is  a  question  of 
taste  as  to  whether  Admiral  of  the  Blue 
is  not  even  finer  than  the  last-named ; 
the  flowers  are  of  large  size,  good  sub¬ 
stance,  of  a  dark  violet-purple,  and  ray¬ 
less.  Either  of  them  is  well  worthy  of 
cultivation  for  bedding  purposes,  and  the 
relative  value  would  depend  as  to  whether 
a  light  or  dark  flower  is  the  most 
cherished  by  the  cultivator.  The  blooms 
of  White  Empress  are  creamy  white,  ray¬ 
less,  and  apparently  only  moderate  in 
size  :  at  least  they  have  been  so  this  sea¬ 
son,  though  situation  may  have  much  to 
do  with  it. 

Those  who  delight  in  miniature  Violas 
will  find  a  very  choice  quartette  in  Queen 
of  the  year,  Gold  Crest,  Blue  Bonnet 
and  Violetta.  The  first  is  pale  sky-blue, 
and  Blue  Bonnet  is  somewhat  similar,  but 
slightly  darker,  with  a  primrose  blotch 
on  the  lip.  All  four  of  them  are  of  very 
dwarf  and  compact  habit.  The  above 
varieties  were  obtained  from  Mr.  John 
Forbes,  Hawick,  N.B. 

Bulbs  in  the  London  Royal  Parks. 

Visitors  to  the  London  Royal  parks 
next  spring  will  be  afforded  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  seeing  in  full  bloom  the  enor¬ 
mous  number  of  66,000  Hyacinths,  1  so. 000 
Tulips,  133,000  Narcissus  and  Daffodils, 
116,000  Crocus  and  194,000  Liliums, 
Snowdrops,  etc.,  which  Messrs.  James 
Carter  and  Co.,  the  well-known  seedsmen 
of  High  Holborn,  have  again  been  com¬ 
manded  by  His  Majesty’s  First  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Works  to  supply. 

J 

l 


Border  Carnations. 

The  most  appropriate  time  for  making 
new  plantations  of  border  Carnations  is 
during  the  first  fortnight  of  October,  and 
if  my  instructions  were  followed,  as  given 
last  month  on  page  61 8,  the  work  will,  by 
this  lime,  have  been  accomplished.  This, 
of  course,  applies  to  soils  and  districts 
suitable  for  autumn  planting.  Those 
who  have  a  heavy  clay  soil,  or  are  situ¬ 
ated  in  smoky  districts,  would  do  better 
to  pot  up  the  layers  in  3  in.  pots  and 
winter  them  in  a  cold  frame.  With  the 
aid  of  lights  the  roots  can  be  kept  rela¬ 
tively  dry,  and  the  plants  pass  through 
the  winter  in  better  condition  than  where 
exposed  to  alternate  freezing  and  thaw¬ 
ing  in  clayey  and  wet  soils. 

Show  Carnations  and  Picotees. 

If  the  layers  have  not  been  potted  up, 
this^should  be  accomplished  without  de¬ 
lay,  to  give  them  a  chance  of  getting 
established  before  the  approach  of  win¬ 
ter.  Use  a  compost  of  sandy,  fibrous 


loam,  with  a  small  proportion  of  leaf 
mould.  If  the  loam  happens  to  be 
heavy,  the  cultivator  must  use  his  discre¬ 
tion  in  adding  sufficient  sand  to  make 
it  porous.  Carnations  are  in  no  way  ten¬ 
der,  except  old-fashioned  varieties  that 
have  been  so  from  the  first,  but  the  rich 
soils  of  gardens  are  unsuitable  for  them 
in  winter.  In  pots,  however,  this  diffi¬ 
culty  is  overcome  if  the  layers  are  potted 
quite  firmlv  in  a  compost  so  tempered  as 
not  to  hold  too  much  moisture  in  winter. 

Water  immediately  they'  are  potted,  in 
order  to  settle  the  soil,  but  very  little 
or  none  will  be  necessary  afterwards,  un¬ 
less  the  autumn  continues  to  be  dry. 
Frequent  inspection  will  show  whether 
they  really  require  anv  watering  or  not. 
Keep  the  frames  closed  for  eight  days  or 
so  till  the  plants  commence  to  take  hold 
of  the  fresh  soil.  After  this  they  should 
have  all  the  air  -possible,  but  must  be 
kept  dry  by  means  of  the  lights,  which 
should  be  merely  tilted  up  at  the  back  in 
wet  weather. 


[Maclaren  and  Sons. 


Viola  Fred  Williams. 
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Tree  Carnations. 

Early  varieties  will  now  be  coming 
freely  into  bloom  if  they  have  been  grown 
with  that  object  in  view,  and  not  stopped 
too  late.  While  the  present  high  tem¬ 
perature  continues,  artificial  heat  will  be 
unnecessary,  but  as  the  temperature  de¬ 
clines,  any  varieties  which  have  a  diffi¬ 
culty  in  opening  freely  should  have  the 
aid  of  fire  heat.  Low  temperature  and 
a  moist  atmosphere  may  be  counteracted 
by  raising  the  temperature  of  the  house 
to  50  degs.  or  52  degs.  Those  who  do 
not  have  two  houses  to  give  them  separate 
treatment  should  place  those  varieties  at 
the  warmer  end  which  may  have  a  diffi¬ 
culty  in  opening  regularly.  ' 

Malmaison  Carnations. 

All  the  plants  should  now  be  safely 
housed  to  protect  them  from  rain.  Stage 
the  plants  close  to  the  glass  in  a  cool, 
airy  house  without  fire  heat.  A  free  play 
of  air  night  and  day  will  conduce  to  their 
welfare.  This  will  strengthen  the  tissues 
and  harden  the  leaves,  making  them  less 
liable  to  disease  during  the  dull  days  of 
November  and  December. 

Marguerite  Carnations. 

Keep  a  watch  upon  late  batches  of  this 
class  of  Carnation  in  pots.  Green  fly 
will  soon  show  a  desire  to  increase  after 
the  plants  are  placed  under  the  shelter  of 
glass.  Keep  the  flower  stems  neatly 
looped  up.  Should  the  proper  house  for 
these  not  be  ready  for  their  reception, 
cold  frames  or  pits  will  suffice  for  a  time, 
but  the  sooner  they  are  put  in  a  span- 
roofed  house  the  better  they  will  be  at¬ 
tended  to  for  their  requirements.  Their 
varied  colours  and  sweet  scent  are  wel¬ 
come  during  November,  when  a  good 
batch  will  vie  with  Chrysanthemums 
either  in  the  conservatory  or  for  cutting 
purposes.  Late  batches  in  the  open  air 
flowered  well  during  September,  but  we 
may  presently  get  heavy  rains  with  leaden 
skies,  and  Carnations  of  all  kinds  soon 
fail  under  those  conditions.  It  is  well 
then  to  be  able  to  fall  back  upon  pot 
plants  for  a  late  display. 

American  Carnations. 


Those  who  have  insufficient  conveni¬ 
ence  for  taking  cuttings  during  January 
and  February  will  find  the  present  month 
very  suitable  for  striking  cuttings  for  an 
early  batch  to  bloom  during  late  summer 
and  early  autumn  next  year.  If  inserted 
now  they  will  root  more  readily  than  if 
the  work  is  delayed  till  the  light  is  bad. 

In  the  case  of  this  year's  plants,  the  ad¬ 
vancing  flower  stems  should  be  disbudded 
as  soon  as  this  can  l^e  done  without  injury 
to  the  terminal  bud.  This  applies  where 
there  is  a  desire  to  get  large  flowers,  and 
at  present  most  people  have  that  end  in 
view  with  this  particular  class.  Keep  the 
plants  close  to  the  glass  and  ventilate 


freely. 


J.  D.  F.  W. 


Sophrocattleva  Antiochus. 

The  parentage  of  this  hybrid  was  C. 
Warscewizii  x  Sc.  Cleopatra.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  rich  purple 
with  a  violet  shade.  The  lip  is  rich 
crimson-purple  with  a  large  yellow  blotch 
in  the  throat.  The  flowers  are  of  fine 
size  for  this  type.  Award  of  Merit  by  the 
R.H.S.  on  September  17th  when  shown 
by  Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Hea¬ 
ton,  Bradford. 


The  Flower  Garden 


Nicotiana  affinis. 

One  of  the  most  charming  things  with  me 
this  season  is  the  new  Nicotiana  affinis.  A 
few  years  ago  we  were  only  familiar  with 
the  white  sweet-scented  Tobacco,  which 
poured  out  its  delicious  perfume  at  eventide. 
Often  had  I  sighed  for  new  forms  of  this 
old-fashioned  garden  flower.  'When  N.  San- 
derae  came  into  being  I  hailed  it  with  plea¬ 
sure,  but,  alas  !  it  possessed  no  scent,  whilst 
its  mighty  growth  did  not  make  it  suitable 
for  ordinary  purposes.  I,  however,  opined 
that  it  might  be  used  for  bringing  colour  in 
N.  affinis.  Whether  such  has  been  done  I 
know  not,  but  the  coloured  N.  affinis  is  here. 
I  sowed  seed  in  a  cold  frame  in  April,  and 
in  early  September  the  plants  were  bloom¬ 
ing.  And  they  are  still  doing  so.  There 
are  purples,  both  light  and  dark,  carmine, 
mauve,  blush-red,  and  one  or  two  other  in¬ 
termediate  shades. 

They  are  not  all  beautiful,  but  neverthe¬ 
less  I  welcome  them  with  delight,  for  they 
possess  the  perfume  of  the  old  white  form. 
The  flowers  in  some  oases  are  larger  than 
the  white;  one,  a  lilac  pink,  being  nearly 
three  inches  across.  Now  that  we  have 
started  I  fully  expect  to  see  great  advances 
made  with  this  charming  flower.  I  have  a 
vase  full  upon  my  table,  and  right  well  do 
they  look  by  the  light  of  the  lamp. 

Dahlias  and  Begonias. 

Each  morning  I  expect  to  find  the  Dah¬ 
lias,  Begonias,  and  other  tender  plants  cut 
down  by  frost ;  but  happily  these  things 
seem  quite  immune  to  the  little  snaps  that 
we  are  being  treated  to.  As  I  have  before 
stated,  I  am  a  nocturnal  sort  of  animal,  and 
during  recent  preambles  I  have  observed  a 
pronounced  parkiness1  in  the!  jatmosphere 
after  the  midnight  hour.  However,  we  hone 
that  severe  frost  will  steer  clear  of  us  for 
a  while  longer. 

Should  Dahlias,  etc.,  be  badly  frost-bitten, 
no  benefit  will  accrue  by  leaving  the  roots 
in  the  ground.  Begonias  should  be  taken 
up  as  soon  as  the  leaves  are  blackened,  as 
the  tubers  are  very  sensitive,  being,  as  they 
usually  are,  very  near  the  surface.  The 
stalks  should  not  be  broken  off,  however.  Tf 
allowed  to  lay  under  cover  the  stalks  will 
part  naturally  after  a  few  days,  when  thev 
may  be  stored  in  boxes  of  dry  sand  or  earth. 
Dahlias  require  thoroughly  drying  before 
storing.  'Thev  do  not  need  anv  soecial  store¬ 
house,  for  if  kept  from  frost  they  will  re¬ 
main  sound.  Small  roots,  however,  must  not 
be  kept  too  dry  or  they  may  shrivel  up.  I 
have  kept  Dahlia  roots  quite  safelv  in 
a  damp  out  of  doors.  The  roots  should  be 
well  covered  with  straw,  .and  when  severe 
weather  threatens  earth  should  be  piled  over 
them  six  inches  or  more  in  thickness.  Do 
not  adopt  this  method  if  mice  abound,  or 
the  roots  will  suffer  severely. 

Planting  Bulbs. 

The  clearing  of  ground  where  bulbs  are 
to  be  planted  should  take  place  as  soon  as 
possible.  Never  dig  in  fresh  manure  for 
bulbs.  Tf  manured  in  the  soring,  simple 
digging  is  sufficient,  as  bedding  plants  do 
not  exhaust  the  soil  very  severely.  Make 
the  soil  as  friable  as  possible,  but  well  firm 
it  before  planting  the  bulbs. 


Burning-  Rubbish. 

Garden  fires  should  be  started  as  soon  as 
there  is  enough  material  to  keep  them  going. 
Pile  on  every  bit  of  rubbish,  and  never  allow 
a  blaze.  Once  it  gets  a  fierce  bottom  to  it,  a 
fire  will  consume  anything,  and  a  watch 
should  therefore  be  kept  upon  it. 

Planting  Out. 

This  is  a  good  time  for  planting  out 
spring  and  summer  flowering  plants,  such 
as  Wallflowers,  Sweet  Williams,  Canterbury 
Bells,  etc.  If  they  have  been  well  tended 
they  should  now  be  fine  stuff.  Arabis  always 
shifts  well  at  this  season,  and  it  is  only 
necessary  to  pull  off  a  few  pieces  and  insert 
them.  The  double  form  needs  no  more  at¬ 
tention  than  the  single.  Border  making  is 
an  item  to  think  about,  and  it  is  generally 
better  to  get  the  planting  done  before  winter 
comes.  That  is,  if  one  is  dividing  one’s  own 
plants.  If  plants  have  to  be  purchased, 
spring  planting  is  safer,  as  the  plants  are 
generally  rather  small. 

Pentstemons  and  Calceolarias. 

Hurry  up  with  the  final  batch  of  Pent¬ 
stemons  and  Calceolaria  cuttings,  so  that 
they  may  have  a  chance  to  settle  before 
winter  comes. 

Seed  Collecting-. 

Collect  all  ripening  seed  late  in  the  day, 
as  the  pods  are  usually  very  wet  in  the  early 
morning.  I  myself  have  found  birds  a  great 
trouble,  as  they  destroy  Poppy  heads  and 
other  large  seed  capsules  -by  pecking  out  the 
seeds. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

Trapping  Winter  Moths. 

Where  trees  of  any  size  exist,  bait  for  win¬ 
ter  moths  in  the  shape  of  grease  bands 
should  be  got  into  position  early.  A  great 
deal  less  damage  to  fruit  would  occur  if 
this  old  trap  were  used  more  generally. 
Never  allow  the  grease  to  touch  the  bark. 

Planting. 

Push  on  with  the  digging,  if  planting  is 
to  he  done  within  the  next  month.  Bush 
fruits  may  be  planted  any  time.  Give  them 
plenty  of  room,  and  do  not  cut  away  any 
but  damaged  wood.  Always  remove  a  broken 
root,  and  use  a  sharp  knife  to  do  the  job. 


The  Kitchen  Garden 

Digging  Potatos. 

Potatos  should  all  be  out  of  the  ground 
by  this-  time,  and  if  the  soil  is  not  heavy, 
clinging  loam,  it  may  be  thoroughly  dug 
over. 

Celery  and  Leeks. 

Celery  should  be  all  earthed  nn  now,  m 
case  of  frost.  Leeks,  too,  should  be  well 
hilled  up. 

Winter  Greens. 

It  is  as  well  to  look  through  the  Winter 
Greens  to  see  if  any  have  failed  or  gone 
blind.  Fill  the  gaps  with  an  odd  plant  or 
two  from  the  seed  bed.  if  any  remain,  or 
fall  back  on  spring  Cabbages. 
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Endive. 

j  Endive  may  be  blanched  either  where  it 
jis  growing  or  by  carefully  lifting  and  set¬ 
ting  in  frames.  Damp  is  the  pest  of  Endive 
when  it  is  blanching,  therefore  see'Tt  is  dry 
before  covering. 

Beetroots. 

1  Get  up  all  Beetroots  and  store. 

Thin  out  -Spinach  to  at  least  4  inches. 

Keep  the  hoe  going  among  growing  crops. 

Horti. 


The  Amateur’s  Greenhouse. 

Young  Ferns. 

When  the  lady  of  the  house  has  a  number 
of  vases  in  her  rooms  which  she  expects  to 
be  constantly  replenished  with  plants  from 
the  greenhouse  in  winter^  the  demand  is  apt 
to  tax  the  resources  of  a  mere  man  who  gar¬ 
dens  only  in  his  spare  time.  A  useful 
wrinkle  in  this  connection  which  I  learned 
years  ago  is  to  buy  a  dozen  or  so  of  the 
small  Ferns,  chiefly  Pterises  of  sorts,  which 
hawkers  bring  to  the  door,  or  which  a  nur¬ 
seryman  advertising  in  these  pages  will 
supply  cheaply.  These  youngsters  should 
go  into  pots  two  sizes  larger  than  the  ones 
in  which  they  are  bought,  and  the  compost 
used  should  be  really  good.  One  part  of 
fibrous  peat,  one  part  of  loam,  one  part  of 
leaf  mould,  and  one  part  of  broken  soft 
brick  and  coarse  sand  in  mixture  is  my 
favourite,  with  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  arti¬ 
ficial  manure,  Clay’s  or  Thomson’s  for  pre¬ 
ference.  Pot  firmly,  do  not  give  much  water 
for  a  few  days,  and  keep  the  surroundings 
nicely  moist,  and  the  Ferns-  will  grow  al¬ 
most  as  fast  as  the  good  wife  can  kill  them. 

Winter-Flowei'ingr  Echeverias. 

Quite  unique  among  winter-flowering 
greenhouse  plants  is  the  handsome  Eche- 
veria  retusa  glauca,  the  blooms  of  which  are 
at  once  showy  and  long  lasting.  During 
September  the  plants  get  a  splendid  roast¬ 
ing  in  a  cold  frame,  and  though  this  has 
hardened  them  up  well  they  will  not  be 
safe  in  cold  quarters  any  longer.  Take 
them  into  the  greenhouse  straightway,  and 
find  them  a  place  as  befits  their  merits. 
Those  with  spikes  pushing  up  will  need  a 
little  water  perhaps  once  or  twice  a  week, 
but  others  will  do  with  considerably  less. 
These  latter  may  be  stood  on  a  high  shelf 
near  the  glass,  a  place  unsuited  to  other 
things  requiring  more  frequent  watering. 
The  syringe  should  never  play  upon  these 
Echeverias,  and  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
give  them  strong  doses  of  manure. 

Winter-Flowering  Begonias. 

These  require  totally  different  treatment 
from  the  Echeverias.  For  the  benefit  of  the 
uninitiated,  I  may  point  out  that  these 
winter-flowering  Begonias  are  totally  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  summer-blooming  tuberous- 
rooted  sorts.  They  are  generally  fibrous- 
rooted,  and  make  many  twiggy,  leafy 
branches  crowned  with  a  profusion  of  small 
flowers.  I  give  this  explanation  because  I 
once  met  an  amateur  who  wondered  why  his 
Begonias  never  bloomed  in  winter ;  they 
were  the  usual  tuberous-rooted  sorts.  Win¬ 
ter-flowering  Begonias  proper  should  now 
be  stood  at  the  warmest,  moistest  end  of  the 
house,  and  have  the  soil  kept  uniformlv 
moist;  anv  dryness  at  the  roots  causes  the 
leaves  to  fall,  and  with  the  loss  of  the  leaves 
goes  half  the  beauty  of  the  plant.  Weak 
liquid  manure  may  now  be  given  at  almost 
every  watering,  and  th^  branches  should  be 
neatly  tied  out  to  stakes  before  the  flowers 
have  so  far  advanced  as  to  make  injury 
probable. 


A  Cosy  Corner. 

Mention  of  a  warm,  moist  corner  of  the 
greenhouse  reminds  me  how  few  amateurs 
really  trouble  about  making  a  cosy  corner. 
It  cannot  be  too  widely  known  that  any  im¬ 
pediment  in  the  fairway  of  a  heated  house 
is  sufficient  to  arrest  an  appreciable  amount 
of  heat,  and  even  a  creeper  on  the  roof  will 
do  so.  This  being  so,  it  is  obvious  that  a 
few  beards,  or  a  sheet  of  corrugated  iron, 
placed  across  the  stage  at  the  warmest  end 
of  the  house  will  imprison  sufficient  heat  to 
raise  the  immediate  temperature  several  de¬ 
grees  ;  will  create,  in  fact,  a  cosy  corner. 
This  cosy  corner  should  have  a  bed  of 
ashes  or  shingle  on  the  stage,  to  be  always 
kept  damp.  Here  will  be  afforded  a  home 
for  any  plant  requiring  nursing,  anjT  speci¬ 
men  which  cannot  stand  the  wear  and  tear 
of  ordinary  greenhouse  life,  any  seed  or  cut¬ 
ting  which  one  wishes  to  launch  into  life  as 
a  new  plant. 

Late  Cinerarias. 

Personally,  I  do  not  care  for  very  late 
Cinerarias,  as  the  sun  has  so  much  power  at 
their  flowering  period  that  their  life  is  gen¬ 
erally  a  very  brief  one.  Still,  I  daresay 
some  readers  have  a  few  June  or  July  sown 
plants,  and  1  would  warn  them  to  get  the 
final  potting  done  before  we  have  really 
cold  weather.  Six-inch  pots  will  be  large 
enough,  and  the  plants  may  .still  be  kept  in 
a  cold  frame  if  a  couple  of  Archangel  mats 
can  be  spared  to  cover  the  glass  at  night. 
Bedding-  Plants. 

It  is  wise  now  to  get  into  the  greenhouse 
all  the  more  tender  bedding  plants,  such  as 
Heliotropes,  Fuchsias,  Coleuses,  Mesembry- 
antbemums,  etc.  If  no  severe  frost  seems 
likely,  Zonal  Geraniums  and  Marguerites 
will  be  safe  in  cold  frames  a  little  longer, 
say,  until  a  few  ’Mums  can  be  turned  out 
to  give  them  room.  Pick  the  bedding  plants 
well  over  to  remove  dead  leaves  and  stems, 
pick  up  the  surface  soil  with  a  pointed  stick, 
and  then  stand  the  plants  in  a  light  and 
dry  spot ;  they  will  need  little  water  until 
the  warm  days  of  spring  come  round. 
Potting  Marguerite  Carnations. 

Recent  sunshine  has  plumped  up  the  buds 
of  these  splendidly,  and  made  the  production 
of  good  flowers  very  much  more  certain  than 
aopeared  to  be  the  case  some  weeks  ago. 
Good  specimens  may  require  6  in.  pots,,  but 
I  like  to  get  as  many  as-  possible  into  5  in. 
pots,  and  rather  than  overpot  would  place 
two  plants  in  one  pot.  Any  decent  soil  will 
do  for  filling  in,  but  it  should  err  on  the 
side  of  lightness  and  be  made  firm.  The 
plants  will  be  all  right  in  a  cold  frame  for 
a  while — unless-  early  flowers  are  wanted — 
but  should  the  foliage  show  signs  of  damp¬ 
ing  off,  all  decayed  parts  should  be  cut  away 
and  the  plants  taken  to  a  dry  corner  in  the 
greenhouse. 

Sunny side. 

- - 

Single  Dahlia  Brilliant. 

The  ray  florets  of  this  Dahlia  are  of  a 
brilliant,  glowing  crimson,  tinted  with 
yellow  at  the  base.  It  received  a  first- 
class  certificate  from  the  London  Dahlia 
Union  at  Regent's  Park  on  September 
13th  when  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and 
Sons,  Crawley,  Sussex. 

Hills  of  Health. 

“On  the  Hills  of  Health:  A  Part 
for  the  Week-end  Cottage  Dweller.”  is 
the  title  of  a  small  illustrated  work  which 
Messrs.  Simpkin  Marshall  and  Co.  will 
issue  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  The 
district  described  is  little  known  and  lies 
some  seven  hundred  feet  above  the  sea, 
amid  the  hills  of  Surrey. 
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Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

Autumn  and  Winter  Flowering  Orchids. 

I  have  frequently  endeavoured  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  desirability  of  amateurs  paying 
special  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  winter 
flowering  Orchids.  I  always  feel  that  in 
the  case  of  amateurs  and  others  with  limited 
glass  facilities  they  should  endeavour  to 
make  such  facilities  as  they  possess  the  most 
attractive  at  the  seasons  of  the  year  when 
there  is  little  of  interest  in  the  outside  gar¬ 
den.  I  have  the  greater  confidence  in  do¬ 
ing  so  because  I  am  advocating  in  most 
cases  the  culture  of  such  plants  as  are  easy 
to  cultivate  and  which  are  the  most  likely 
to  succeed  with  limited  accommodation. 
The  fact  should  not  be  overlooked  that  the 
majority  of  our  winter  flowering  Orchids 
develop  their  growth  during  the  summer 
months,  at  which  season  the  sun  should  pro¬ 
vide  the  greater  proportion  of  the  require¬ 
ments  even  of  the  warm  and  intermediate 
house  sections  of  Orchids  that  are  necessary 
to  successful  cultivation.  To  deal  fully 
with  this  section  of  plants  in  the  space 
allotted  to  me  would  be  out  of  the  question. 
I  must  therefore  confine  my  remarks  to  some 
of  the  most  easily  procured  and  at  the  same 
time  most  useful  kinds. 

To  those  in  possession  of  a  stove,  or  a 
house  where  the  temperature  is  maintained 
at  about  65  degrees  throughout  the  winter, 
such  kinds  as  Dendrobium  Phalaenopsis  and 
D.  formosum  giganteum  should  have  every 
consideration  as  they  flower  from  the  pre¬ 
sent  time  until  well  on  to  Christmas,  and 
they  are  always  attractive  as  well  as  service¬ 
able  for  cut  flower  purposes.  The  species 
and  hybrids  among  Cattleyas  and  their  allied 
genera  have  perhaps  one  of  the  greatest 
claims  on  our  attention.  C.  labiata 
autumnalis,  flowers  from  now  until  well  into 
December  or  even  later  if  retarded  for 
flowering  at  the  New  Year  season.  This 
species  has  been  annually  imported  now  for 
several  years,  and  it  has  become  so  common 
that  large  specimens  are  procurable  for  a 
few  shillings.  They  are  exceedingly  vari¬ 
able,  of  good  constitution,  and  are  excep¬ 
tionally  useful  where  there  is  a  demand  for 
cut  flowers  in  the  month  of  November. 

The  miniature  growing  section  of  Laelias 
of  the  L.  pumila  section,  such  as  L. 
praestans  and  L.  davana,  are  useful  when 
grown  in  baskets  or  shallow  pans  where  they 
can  be  suspended  near  the  roof  glass,  a 
position  in  which  they  are  able  to  display 
their  flowers  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  hybrids  that  have  been  derived  from 
the  influence  of  L.  crispa  as  one  of  its 
parents  are  exceedingly  useful  for  winter 
and  autumn  flowering.  The  numerous 
hybrids  that  have  been  derived  from  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Cattleya  boweringiana  all  possess 
good  constitutions  and  produce  flowers  so 
freely  that  they  claim  every  consideration. 
One  of  the  best  of  the  whole  setion  is  C. 
Mantinii.  Then  there  are  the  hybrids  that 
have  been  derived  from  the  influence  of  C. 
dowiana,  which  include  some  of  the  best 
that  have  yet  appeared. 

The  Calanthes  in  their  species  and 
numerous  hybrids  should  claim  every  atten¬ 
tion,  these  producing  their  flowers  in  Decem¬ 
ber  and  being  most  attractive  as  well  as  use¬ 
ful. 

The  claims  of  the  well  known  Odonto- 
glossum  grande  cannot  be  despised  when 
properly  cultivated,  although  one  of  the 
o’dest  species  in  cultivation,  and  it  is  very 
difficult  to  beat.  Its  flowers  produced  in 
the  autumn  months  provide  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  useful  of  the  Orchids,  and 
should  be  included  in  evert'  amateur’s  col¬ 
lection. 


H.  J.  Chapman. 
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Roses  at 'Westminster. 


The  great  autumn  show  of  the  National 
Rose  Society  was  held  in  the  hall  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Vincent 
Square,  Westminster,  on  September  24th. 
Valuable  prizes  and  medals  were  offered 
in  32  classes  for  every  class  of  Rose  in 
bloom  at  the  present  time,  and  the  most 
sanguine  ought  to  have  been  highly  satis¬ 
fied  both  with  the  size,  quality  and  num¬ 
ber  of  Roses  exhibited,  for  they  were 
shown  in  bewildering  variety,  making,  in 
our  opinion,  the  finest  autumn  show  the 
society  has  yet  held.  The  weather  was 
also  fine  and  a  large  number  of  visitors 
came  to  see  the  Roses,  for  very  little  else 
was  shown.  The  Scotch  nurserymen  car¬ 
ried  off  the  lion's  share  of  the  prizes  for 
big  exhibition  blooms.  For  Roses  in 
bunches  the  English  nurserymen  fully 
held  their  own.  Amateurs  were  also  well 
represented. 

The  leading  award  for  36  blooms  of 
distinct  varieties  of  Roses  was  secured  by 
Messrs.  James  Cocker  and  Sons,  Aber¬ 
deen.  Grand  blooms  were  M.  E.  Ver- 
dier,  Florence  Pemberton,  Her  Majesty, 
Alfred  Colomb,  Gustave  Piganeau,  Mrs. 
W.  j.  Grant,  Caroline  Testout,  Horace 
Vernet,  Mildred  Grant,  Bessie  Brown, 
Charles  Lefebvre,  Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  Dr. 
Andrv,  J.  B.  Clark,  Frau  Karl  Druschki, 
and  others.  They  had  the  Silver  Medal 
in  this  stand  for  La  France,  '8q,  as  the 
best  H.T.  Messrs.  Adam  and  Craigmile, 
Aberdeen,  took  the  second  position  with 
grand  blooms  of  Suzanne  Marie  Rodo- 
canachi,  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Mme.  J. 
Bonnaire,  Hugh  Dickson,  Mme.  Ravary, 
Mrs.  Conway  Jones,  and  others.  Messrs. 
■D.  and  W.  Croll,  Dundee,  came  in  third 
with  a  good  exhibit.  They  had  the  so¬ 
ciety’s  Silver  Medal  for  the  best  H.P.  in 
John  Stuart  Mill.  There  were  9  entries 
in  this  class.  * 

The  first  position  for  36  bunches  of 
Roses  was  taken  by  Messrs.  Frank  Cant 
and  Co.,  BraisVick  Rose  Gardens,  Col¬ 
chester.  Very  fine  were  the  bunches  of 
Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Marie  Van  Houtte, 
Maman  Cochet,  Lady  Ashtown,  Hugh 
Dickson,  Duke  of  Teck.  Prince  de  Bul- 
garie,  Mrs.  J.  I.aing,  etc.  Air.  John  Mat¬ 
tock,  New  Headington,  Oxford,  was  a 
good  second  with  handsome  bunches  of 
Lady  Roberts,  Mme.  Hoste,  Corallina, 
etc.  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  The  Old 
Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  took  the  third  place 
in  a  competition  of  o  entries.  They  had 
lovely  bunches  of  Perle  d'Or,  Mme.  J. 
Dupuy,  Victor  Hugo.  Mme.  Perney, 
Dean  Hole,  Gustave  Regis,  and  others. 

Messrs.  James  Cocker  an<J  Sons  also 
came  to  the  front  for  18  blooms  of  Tea 
or  Noisette  Roses,  distinct.  Magnificent 
blooms  were  Mrs.  Edward  Mawley,  Mme. 
Jules  Gravereaux,  Maman  Cochet,  Souv. 
d'Elise  Vardon,  F.  von  Marschall,  Lady 
Roberts,  and  others.  Messrs.  Adam  and 
Craigmile  took  the  second  place  with  a 
beautiful  stand.  Messrs.  D.  Prior  and 
Son,  Colchester,  took  the  third  place 
with  another  fine  lot.  There  were  7  com¬ 
petitors  in  this  class.  Messrs.  John 
Tefferies  and  Son,  Ltd.,  Cirencester,  had 
the  society's  Silver  Medal  for  the  best 
Tea,  showing  a  grand  bloom  of  Mme. 
Lambard,  in  this  class. 


Autumn  Show  of  the  N.R.S. 

Messrs.  James  Cocker  and  Sons  had 
the  best  12  bunches  of  exhibition  Roses 
in  vases,  showing  handsomely-coloured 
flowers  of  Hugh  Dickson,  Alfred  Colomb, 
J.  B.  Clark,  Dr.  Andry,  Gladys  Hark- 
ness,  etc.  The  second  prize  was  taken 
by  Messrs.  W.  and  R.  Ferguson,  Bruce- 
field,  Dunfermline,  whose  flowers  were 
also  fine.  Messrs.  G.  and  W.  H.  Burch, 
Peterborough,  came  in  third. 

Messrs.  D.  .and  W.  Croll  had  the  best 
vase  of  12  blooms  of  any  Rose,  showing 
Frau  Karl  Druschki.  Messrs.  D.  Prior 
and  Son  were  second  with  White  Maman 
Cochet. 

Messrs.  W.  and  R.  Ferguson  had  the 
best  12  bunches  in  vases,  with  charming 
bunches  of  Mme.  Ravary,  Le  Progress, 
etc. 

Prizes  were  offered  for  12  varieties  in 
bamboo  stands,  and  the  first  prize  was 
taken  by  Mr.  John  Mattock.  Very 
charming  were  the  stands  of  Wm.  Allen 
Richardson,  Billiard  and  Barre,  Gruss  an 
Teplitz,  Mme.  Antoine  Mari,  Dorothy 
Perkins,  etc.  Messrs.  J.  Jefferies  and  Son, 
Cirencester,  were  second  with  fine  stands 
of  Wm.  Allen  Richardson,  splendidly 
coloured,  Gustave  Regis,  Alister  Stella 
Gray,  etc.  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Slough, 
was  third. 

Polyantha  Roses  were  plentifully  re¬ 
presented  and  in  many  attractive  colours. 
The  opening  buds  of  Kleiner  Alfred  ex¬ 
hibit  striking  shades  of  flaming  orange 
and  rose,  finally  changing  to  rose-pink. 
Other  handsome  varieties  are  Mrs.  Cut- 
bush,  Perle  de  Rouges,  Anna  Maria  de 
Montravel,  Eugene  I.amesh,  Mme.  N. 
Levavasseur,  White  Pet,  Perle  d’Or,  etc. 
Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.  had  the  best. 

In  the  class  for  24  decorative  Roses  the 
lead  was  taken  bv  Messrs.  Frank  Cant 
and  Co.  with  a  beautifully-varied  lot.  Mr. 
John  Mattock  was  second,  and  Mr.  J. 
Crossling,  Penarth,  South  Wales,  came 
in  third. 

The  representative  groups  of  Roses  on 
the  floor  and  on  the  staging  had  a  fine 
effect  in  filling  up  the  sides  and  corners 
of  the  hall  with  groups  of  varying  form 
according  to  the  position.  The  Gold 
Medal  was  secured  by  Messrs.  Paul  and 
Son,  for  a  group  on  the  floor  in  one  cor¬ 
ner  in  vases,  bamboo  stands,  etc. 

The  Gold  Medal,  as  the  first  prize  for 
a  representative  groun  of  Roses  on  stag¬ 
ing  was  secured  by  Hobbies,  Ltd.,  Dere¬ 
ham,  Norfolk.  They  had  a  fine  display 
on  pillars,  arches,  in  baskets  and  in  vases 
of  various  sizes.  All  were  in  remarkably 
fresh  condition.  Mr.  George  Prince, 
Longworth,  Berks,  took  the  second  place 
with  a  charming  display,  taking  the  Sil¬ 
ver  Gilt  Medal.  The  Silver  Medal  as 
third  prize  was  secured  by  Messrs.  Gunn 
and  Sons,  Olton,  Birmingham.  A  fourth 
prize  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Alexander 
Dickson  and  Sons,  Newtownards.  Ireland, 
for  their  fine  group. 

The  Gold  Medal  for  a  smaller  group 
on  the  staging  was  secured  by  Mr.  F. 
M.  Bradley.  Church  Street,  Peter¬ 
borough,  with  a  fresh  display.  Messrs. 
W.  Spooner  and  Sons,  Arthur’s  Bridge 
Nursery,  Woking,  were  second.  Messrs. 


Harkness  and  Co.,  Hitchin,  came  in 
third. 

The  Gold  Medal  for  a  new  seedling 
Rose  was  secured  by  Messrs.  A.  Dickson 
and  Sons,  Ltd.,  who  showed  a  H.P. 
named  Avoca  and  of  a  rich  dark  rose 
colour,  shaded  with  crimson,  especially 
round  the  edges.  In  its  prime  the  centre 
is  conical. 

AMATEURS 

A  considerable  quantity  of  Roses  was 
shown  by  amateurs.  The  leading  award 
for  12  bunches  in  vases  was  secured  bv 
the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton,  Havering-atte- 
Bower.  Mr.  H.  R.  Darlington,  Park 
House,  Potter's  Bar,  was  second.  There 
was  strong  competition  in  this  class. 

O.  G.  Orpen,  Esq.,  West  Bergholt. 
Colchester,  had  the  best  H.T.  in  the  ama¬ 
teurs’  classes,  showing  Bessie  Brown. 
(Silver  Medal.) 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  had  the  best 
18  blooms  with  a  very  fine  stand  indeed. 
Mr.  W.  O.  Times,  Hitchin,  had  the  best 
12  Roses  in  the  amateurs'  section.  In 
like  manner  Mr.  Conway  Jones,  Huccle- 
cote,  Gloucester,  staged  the  best  12  Tea 
Roses,  including  Yeyrat  Hermanos,  a 
marvel  of  colour,  being  a  mixture  of 
apricot,  pale  yellow  and  rose  on  the 
edges. 

The  Silver  Medal  for  the  best  Tea  was 
won  by  R.  Boswell,  Esq.,  Hitchin,  with 
Mqman  Cochet.  The  best  H.P.  was  Frau 
Karl  Druschki,  shown  b'y  Rev.  J.  E 
-Shackle,  Dropmore,  Maidenhead.  (Sil- 
ver  Aledal.) 

- - 

Cactus  Dahlia  Cynthia. 

Here  we  have  long,  incurved  florets  of 
a  bronzy  salmon  shaded  yellow  in  the 
centre.  Award  of  Merit  to  Messrs.  T.  S. 
^  are.  Ltd.  ,  Feltham,  Middlesex,  by  the 
R.H.S.  on  September  17th. 

Show  of  British-Grown  Fruits. 

The  fourteenth  annual  exhibition  of 
British-grown  fruits  will  be  held  at  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Hall,  Vincent 
Square,  Westminster,  on  the  17th  and 
1 8th  of  October,  for  which  a  special 
schedule  of  prizes  has  been  published  bv 
the  R.H.S.  The  show  will  be  open  to  the 
public  on  the  17th  on  payment  of  2s.  6d. 
from  2  to  6  p.m.  ;  and  on  the  iSth  from 
10  to  6  p.m.,  on  payment  of  is.  Cold 
luncheons  will  be  provided  on  the  first 
floor  on  each  day'  of  the  show,  and  teas  in 
the  afternoon. 

Crawley  Gardeners. 

A  very  interesting  and  instructive 
lecture  on  *' The  Gardens  of  Italy”  was 
given  before  the  members  of  the  Crawley 
and  District  Gardeners’  Association  on 
the  24th  ult.  by'  Mr.  Joseph  Cheal. 
F. R.H.S.,  illustrated  by'  original  photo¬ 
graphic  views  taken  by  the  lecturer  whilst 
in  Italy'.  Mr.  T.  H.  Martin,  J.P..  whoi 
presided,  congratulated  the  association  on 
its  continued  prosperity  and  usefulness  to1 
the  district.  Two  new  members  were 
enrolled,  thus  bringing  the  membership 
up  to  175,  which  is  considered  very  en¬ 
couraging  for  so  small  a  place  as  Craw¬ 
ley.  The  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  H.  Hcms- 
ley',  mentioned  that  the  committee  had 
again  decided  to  forward,  as  usual,  Qne 
guinea  towards  the  funds  of  the  Royal 
Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund  from  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  the  exhibition  held  on  the  24th 
August,  and  he  himself  had  also  collected 
another  guinea  for  the  same  admirable 
institution. 


Ad-dress  :  The  Editor,  The  Gardening 
World,  3;  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may 
cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions 
should  be  as  brief  as  -possible  and  -written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a  separate  sheet 
of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 
Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

(iarden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make 
the  best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to 
prepare  and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline 
drawing  or  plan  of  their  gardens,  indicating 
the  position  of  beds  and  lawns,  the  charac- 


STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

2262.  Keeping:  Geraniums  in  Pots. 

1  have  had  a  very  nice  show  of  Geraniums 
(outside)  in  pots.  They  are  still  flowering 
plentifully.  I  have  no  place  convenient  to 
keep  them  in  during  the  winter,  but  a  fairly 
dry,  warm  cellar  (dark).  Would  you  tell 
me  the  best  way  to  keep  them  in  this  ?  Could 

I  take  some  cuttings  now,  and,  if  so,  how 
shall  I  treat  them  ?  I  have  also  indoors  a 
large  Oak-leaved  Geranium.  Can  I  take 
cuttings  of  it,  and  can  I  keep  it  in  the 
window  (S.E.)  all  the  winter?  (N.  E.  C., 
Kent.) 

Some  people  do  succeed  in  keeping  Pelar¬ 
goniums  in  a  cellar,  but  we  are  afraid  the 
success  cannot  be  great,  seeing  that  they 
are  evergreen  plants  and  -require  light  for 
their  proper  preservation  even  during  win¬ 
ter.  They  would  be  very  late  in  sprouting 
in  spring,  and  the  summer  would  be  well 
advanced  before  they  could  come  into 
bloom.  If  you  still  prefer  to  keep  them 
there,  you  should  keep  them  on  the  dry 
side  all  the  winter,  and  look  them  over  at 
frequent  intervals,  so  .as  to  remove  all  dead 
leaves,  thereby  preventing  them  as  much  as 
possible  from  damping.  The  cellar  should 
not  be  very  warm,  otherwise  it  will  cause 
the  plants  to  grow,  and  the  stems  under 
those  conditions  must  be  very  weak  before 
spring.  A  better  plan  would  be  to  stand 
them  on  a  table  close  to  a  window  in  some 
spare  room,  so  as  to  preserve  the  leaves  as 
much  as  possible  till  spring.  It  is  too  late 
for  taking  cuttings  to  be  quite  successful, 
as  they  should  have  been  taken  by  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  September,  and  they  would  have 
been  rooted  by  this  time.  If  you  can  keep 
out  frost,  they  might  possibly  yet  make 
roots  in  a  window.  Seeing  that  they  have 
no  roots,  the}''  must  be  kept  fairly  moist  and 
as  near  the  glass  as  possible.  Another  year 
you  should  commence  any  time  from  the 
middle  of  August  to  the  beginning  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  the  process  of  rooting  would  be 
quite  easy  then,  as  it  could  be  done  in  the 
open  air.  You  may  also  take  cuttings  of  the 
Oak-leaved  Pelargonium  and  insert  them 
firmly  in  very  sandy  soil  and  stand  them 
in  the  window.  Another  year  you  should 
commence  earlier,  as-  above  stated.  When 
once  the  plants  have  been  rooted,  they  are 
easier  to  preserve  in  winter,  and  take  up 
less  space. 

2263.  Preserving  Fuchsias  and  Pelar¬ 
goniums. 

As  you  have  once  before  answered  an 
enquiry  of  mine  in  The  Gardening  World, 


ter  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall;  post 
tion  of  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  etc.  The 
north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  ovc 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  It 
should  also  be  stated  whether  the  garden  is 
flat  or  on  a  declivity,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  marked.  Particulars  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soil  will  also  help  us  to  give 
satisfactory  replies.  When  such  plans  are 
received  they  will  be  carefully  filed,  with 
the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and 
will  be  consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an 
enquiry  is  sent. 


I  venture  to  appeal  to  you  once  again. 
Could  you  tell  me  how  to  preserve  my 
Fuchsias  and  Pelargoniums  during  the  win¬ 
ter  ?  We  have  about  twelve  dozen  of  each 
bedded  out,  and  have  no  greenhouse  or  con¬ 
servatory.  We  do  not  want  to  lose  them,  as 
they  are  good  sorts.  If  they  are  to  be  re¬ 
moved,  when  should  this  take  place? 
(Anxious,  Hants.) 

If  you  have  a  spare  room  in  a  dwelling 
house  you  would  be  able  to  keep  those 
plants  fairly  well,  if  the  place  is  light. 
For  instance,  you  could  lift  and  pot  all  of 
them  just  now,  and  if  the  weather  is  in¬ 
clined  to  be  wet,  you  should  take  the  Pelar¬ 
goniums  indoors.  The  Fuchsias  could  stand 
outside  in  some  sheltered  place  until  the 
leaves  fall.  It  would  then  be  easy  to  keep 
them  in  a  room,  as  they  would  not  require 
much  watering  during  winter.  All  of  them 
should  be  watered  down  immediately  they 
are  potted,  in  order  to  settle  the  soil.  No 
more  water  should  be  given  the  Pelargo¬ 
niums  until  they  actually  need  it.  While 
the  autumn  is  mild  the  windows  could  be 
kept  open,  so  as  to  make  the  room  airy. 
The  shelter  will  cause  the  plants  to  begin 
making  fresh  roots,  and  the  movement  of 
the  air  will  keep  them  dry  and  prevent 
damping  of  the  foliage.  The  older  leaves 
will,  however,  keep  dying  away,  and  you 
should  look  them  over  once  a  week  or  a 
fortnight  to  pick  off  the  decaying  leaves. 
If  space  in  a  room  was  scarce,  the  Fuchsias 
might  be  plunged  in  cocoanut  fibre  under  a 
sheltering  wall  outside.  On  the  approach 
of  severe  weather  you  could  lay  a  good 
quantity  of  dry  bracken  around  and  over  the 
plants,  so  as  to  keep  off  frost.  As  soon  as 
the  weather  becomes  mild  again  the  bracken 
should  be  removed,  so  as- to  expose  the  stems 
to  the  weather.  In  this  way  you  will  be 
able  to  bring  them  through  the  winter.  If 
you  had  an  open  shed,  or  if  you  could  make 
a  roof  of  boards  just  to  throw  off  the  wet 
beyond  the  pots,  nothing  else  would  be 
needed  except  some  dry  bracken  in  very 
severe  weather  to  keep  the  frost  from  break¬ 
ing  the  pots.  Pelargoniums  cannot  be 
treated  in  this  way,  as  they  would  be  sure 
to  damp  off  during  winter. 


COLD  FRAMES. 

2264.  Wintering:  Heliotropes. 

'Would  you  tell  me  if  I  can  winter  Helio¬ 
tropes  in  a  cold  frame?  They  have  been 
growing  in  beds  all  the  summer,  and  they 
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made  strong  wood  and  became  fine  plants. 
(G.  H.  G.,  Middlesex.) 

If  the  winter  is  a  mild  one  it  is  just 
possible  that  you  could  keep  Heliotropes  in 
a  cold  frame,  especially  if  they  had  been 
established  in  p~fs.  as  't  is,  you  will  have 
to  lift  large  plants  with  long  rambling 
roots  running  freely  through  the  soil,  and 
when  these  are  lifted  in  autumn,  when  the 
temperature  is  low,  it  proves  a  great  check 
to  them.  Most  probably  the  leaves  will  flag 
or  wilt  under  the  operation  by  losing  more 
moisture  than  the  roots  can  supply  if  the 
weather  is  in  any  way  dry.  Under  such 
conditions,  we  should  not  attempt  to  winter 
old  plants,  but  would  prefer  to  get  cuttings 
well  established  in  pots  by  rooting  them  in 
August  or  early  in  September.  This  might 
pull  through  by  keeping  them  secure  from 
frost,  but  you  must  remember  that  Helio¬ 
tropes  are  amongst  the  most  tender  of  plants 
and,  like  Tropaeolums,  are  very  easily  de¬ 
stroyed.  It  must,  therefore,  be  in  the  nature 
of  experiment  trying  to  winter  large  plants 
of  Heliotrope  in  a  cold  frame.  It  is  seldom 
attempted  even  by  those  having  hothouses. 
They  take  precautions  beforehand  by  root¬ 
ing  cuttings  during  the  time  above-stated, 
and  this  you  should  do  next  year,  to  give 
them  a  fair  trial.  For  instance,  during 
frosty  weather  you  could  take  them  into  the 
dwelling  house  and  stand  them  in  a  win¬ 
dow,  or  even  away  from  the  window,  if  the 
frost  happens  to  be  severe. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

2265.  Planting  Various  Bulbs. 

When  is  the  best  time  to  plant  out  Tigri- 
dias,  English  Irises,  Winter  Aconite,  Chio- 
nodoxa  gigantea  and  Lachenalias  ?  How 
deeply  should  they  be  planted,  and  do  they 
require  any  special  manure?  (E.  J. 
Middleton,  Hants.) 

One  of  the  more  tender  of  the  plants  you 
mention  is  Tigridia.  If  planted  in  light, 
sandy  soil  in  a  warm,  sheltered  situation, 
the  planting  may  be  done  during  the  pre¬ 
sent  month,  but  if  your  soil  is  heavy  and 
wet,  the  bulbs  could  be  potted  up  and  kept 
indoors  till  the  end  of  February.  They 
could  be  planted  out  of  pots.  The  bulbs 
may  be  put  5  in.  down.  English  Irises 
may  be  planted  now  5  in.  below  the  sur¬ 
face.  Winter  Aconite  may  be  planted  2  in. 
below  the  surface  now.  Chionodoxa  may  be 
planted  3  in.  deep  at  the  present  time.  Lache¬ 
nalias  should  not  be  planted  out  of  doors. 
The  best  plan  is  to  pot  them  up  and  place 
them  in  a  cold  frame,  where  they  will  come 
along  slowly  close  to  the  glass.  After  the 
leaves  are  above  the  soil,  however,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  place  -them  in  a  house  from 
which  frost  is  excluded.  A  shelf  near  the 
roof  of  a  greenhouse  would  be  a  good  place 
for  them.  The  top  ventilators  will  prevent 
the  leaves  from  getting  drawn,  as  they 
should  be  open  on  all  favourable  occasions. 
The  bulbs  may  be  put  1  in.  or  2  in.  below 
the  surface.  No  special  manure  is  required 
by  the  above  subjects,  but  you  will  get 
better  results  if  some  well-decayed  manure 
had  been  dug  well  down  so  as  to  be  clear 
of  the  bulbs  when  planted.  If  the  soil  is 
in  fairly  good  heart,  no  manure  need  be 
given.  A  good  plan  with  bulbs  is  to  have 
the  beds  well  manured  for  any  previous 
crop  of  flowers.  A  light  coating  of  well- 
decayed  manure  is  sometimes  placed  over 
the  surface  of  the  beds,  but  this  is  liable  to 
foster  disease  if  that  has  been  in  any  way 
troublesome  before  i-* 1  garden.  Some 
leaf  mould  would  be  less  dangerous  as  a 
top  dressing,  but  if  the  ground  has  been 
well  prepared  for  a  previous  crop,  manure 
would  be  unnecessary. 
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2266.  Darwin  Tulips. 

Would  Darwin  Tulips  be  sufficiently 
hardy  to  stand  the  winter  out  of  doors  in 
this  quarter,  as  I  should  like  to  try  them 
to  make  a  succession  to  the  common  spring 
flowering  Tulips.  Should  they  be  planted 
at  the  same  time  as  the  others  to  give  a 
succession?  I  understand  they  grow  taller. 
Do  'they  require  to  be  planted  further  apart  ? 
(T.  Mitchell,  Fifeshire.) 

Darwin  Tulips  are  as  hardy  as  the  early- 
flowering  Tulips,  their  chief  difference 
being  their  taller  growth  and  later  flower¬ 
ing.  They  may  be  planted  at  the  same  time 
as  the  others  and  the  sooner  the  better. 
When  the  summer-flowering  stuff  has  been 
removed  from  the  beds,  they  should  be  pre¬ 
pared  at  once  and  planted,  as  nothing  is 
gained  by  keeping  the  bulbs  longer  out  of 
the  soil.  Tulips  are  fairly  accommodating 
plants,  as  they  only  produce  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  leaves,  usually  about  five,  so  that 
they  may  be  planted  from  6  in.  to  10  in. 
apart  to  completely  cover  the  soil.  On  the 
other  hand,  you  can  plant  them  15  in.  apart 
each  way,  which  would  give  you  room  for 
planting  Arabis  or  Myosotis  sylvatica  as  a 
covering  to  the  ground.  The  mixture  gives 
a  very  pleasing  ertect.  Instead  of  Arabis 
and  Myosotis,  you  could  even  plant  Prim¬ 
roses  or  Polyanthuses,  all  of  which  could 
be  lifted  du  time  for  the  ordinary  summer 
bedding. 

2267.  Companions  to  Spanish  Iris. 

I  intend  planting  a  bed  with  Spanish 
Irises,  but  as  they  only  last  in  bloom  for 
some  weeks  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would 
give  me  the  names  of  a  few  things  that 
could  be  planted  with  them  to  keep  up  a 
display  for  some  time  longer.  It  must  be 
something  that  will  not  smother  the  Irises, 
but  show  them  up  better.  (A.  T.  D., 
Staffs.) 

There  are  several  annuals  which  could 
be  made  to  occupy  the  ground  without  being 
too  much  for  the  Irises,  and  amongst  these 
we  should  name  Nemophila  insignis.  Double 
Larkspurs,  Phacelia  campanularia,  Linum 
grandiflorum  rubrum,  Iceland  Poppies  and 
Alyssum  maritimum  compactum.  Only  one 
of  these  kinds  may  be  sown  in  one  bed, 
unless  you  desire  to  have  an  edging  of 
something,  when  you  could  sow  the  Alys¬ 
sum  for  that  purpose.  This  has  sweet- 
scented,  white  flowers  and  blooms  most  of 
the  summer.  The  others  are  taller  growing, 
especially  the  Double  Larkspurs,  which,  if 
planted  thickly,  would  completely  occupy 
the  bed,  but  by  the  time  they  get  bulky 
the  foliage  of  the  Irises  may  be  more  or 
less  ripened.  The  Nemophila  and  Pha¬ 
celia  have  blue  flowers,  and  with  Iceland 
Poppies  would  make  the  most  suitable  cover¬ 
ing  for  the  ground  without  getting  tall. 
They  should  be  sown  about  the  beginning 
of  April,  so  that  although  they  would  come 
in  bloom  late  they  would  not  interfere  with 
the  growth  and  flowering  of  the  Irises. 

2268.  Grass  Not  Flowering. 

I  sowed  a  number  of  ornamental  grasses 
last  spring  and  all  have  flowered  well  ex¬ 
cept  one.  This  was  Bromus  brizaeformis, 
and  it  shows  no  signs  of  flowering.  Can 
you  explain  this  and  say  what  I  should  do 
to  make  it  flower  ?  I  have  been  drying 
them,  but  Briza  maxima  has  been  falling  to 
pieces.  Can  you  say  what  is  wrong  with 
it?  (E.  A.  Wainwright,  Hants.) 

Bromus  brizaeformis  is  a  biennial  and 
rarely,  if  ever,  flowers  the  first  year  if 
sown  in  the  open  garden.  It  will  bloom 
all  right,  however,  next  year,  and  what  you 
should  do  is  to  thin  out  some  of  the  plants 
so  as  to  leave  the  others  in  little  tufts  with 
some  inches  of  space  between  them.  If  you 
lift  the  others  with  a  trowel  you  can  plant 
them  in  another  bed  about  4  in.  apart  in 
the  line  and  9  in.  from  line  to  line.  The 


reason  why  Briza  falls  to  pieces  is  because 
you  have  gathered  the  flower  stems  after 
they  have  passed  into  seed.  Grasses  to  dry 
well  should,  in  most  cases,  be  cut  as  soon 
a  they  are  full  in  flower  and  therefore  quite 
fresh.  Of  course,  this  leaves  the  ground 
bare  at  an  early  period  of  summer,  but  if 
you  have  plenty  of  them  you  can  thin  them 
out,  leaving  some  of  the  stems  to  keep  the 
ground  occupied. 

2269.  Winter  Cherry  Not  Fruiting. 

I  have  a  Bolanum  or  Winter  Cherry  which 
I  bought  last  winter  in  fruit.  I  kept  it  in 
a  room,  but  the  cherries  dropped  in  the 
early  spring.  I  repotted  it  and  cut  it  down, 
since  when  it  has  done  well  and  freely 
blossomed,  but  the  flowers  all  fall  and 
form  no  cherries.  I  keep  it  outside  on  a 
garden  stand  facing  south-west,  and  I  keep 
it  moderately  damp.  Would  you  kindly  tell 
me  what  is  the  matter  with  it  ?  (Lover  of 
Flowers,  Middlesex.) 

We  suspect  that  the  plant  when  grown  in 
pots  is  liable  to  get  dry  at  times,  but  it  is 
just  possible  also  that  the  summer  has  been 
against  it.  Another  year  we  should  recom¬ 
mend  you  to  prune  back  the  plant  some  time 
in  March,  when  it  will  begin  to  sprout 
again  as  the  temperature  rises  in  spring. 
During  May  you  should  harden  it  off  by 
exposure  during  the  day  and  plant  it  out 
in  the  garden  in  an  open  .situation  well 
exposed  to  sunshine.  Here  it  will  make 
good  growth  during  the  summer  and  set 
its  berries  better  than  if  kept  in  pots  under 
the  fluctuating  temperature  to  which  such 
are  subjected.  This  is  usually  the  plan 
adopted  by  gardeners  and  growers  of  the 
Winter  Cherry.  It  should  be  well  set  with 
berries  by  the  beginning  of  September,  and 
about  the  middle  of  that  month  you  could 
lift  it  and  pot  it  rather  firmly,  put  it  in  a 
shady  situation  for  a  few  days  until  it  takes 
to  the  soil  and  then  put  it  in  a  greenhouse 
or  a  sunny  window  according  to  convenience. 
Here  the  berries  should  colour  up  and  the 
plant  prove  useful  during  the  winter 
months. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

2270.  Ornamental  Trees  for  a  Garden. 

Having  once  received  valuable  advice 
from  you,  will  you  permit  me  again  to  ask 
some  questions?  Which  trees  would  you 
recommend  for  the  four  corners  of  my  gar- 
•den  ?  I  want  them  for  the  purpose  of  orna¬ 
ment  and  thought  standards  the  best. 
Forest  trees  will,  perhaps,  not  be  advis¬ 
able  on  account  of  their  large  roots.  Would 
you  recommend  fruit  trees,  considering  the 
situation  of  the  garden?  The  fruit  would, 
perhaps,  drop  in  the  neighbour’s  garden,  as 
the  trees  would  be  so  near  the  fence.  Or  is 
there  anything  else  in  the  way  of  orna¬ 
mental  trees  ?  I  am  in  ignorance  on  a 
variety  of  subjects.  For  instance,  what  to 
do  with  my  Wallflowers  which  have  bloomed 
off.  Can  I  use  the  same  again  next  year  ? 
When  and  how  can  I  plant  bulbs,  etc.  ? 
Wahid  The  Gardening  World  Handbooks 
(iJ;d.  post  free)  be  of  service  to  me,  and  do 
you  issue  others  on  other  subjects  than  those 
named  in  the  advertisement?  (Ignoramus, 
Middlesex.) 

We  should  not  plant  forest  trees,  as  a 
large  proportion  of  London  gardens  are  al¬ 
ready  overdone  with  trees  that  destroy  the 
garden  and  darken  the  windows  of  the 
houses.  Such  trees  are,  of  course,  unsuit¬ 
able  for  small  gardens  and  confined  spaces. 
Fruit  trees  in  the  situation  you  have  marked 
would  overhang  your  neighbour’s  garden, 
and  not  only  might  they  claim  or  take  the 
fruits  which  fall  on  their  side,  but  if  your 
trees  shaded  anything  in  their  garden  they 
could  make  you  lop  the  branches  perpen¬ 
dicular  with  the  fence.  We  do  not  say 


they  would,  but  if  they  were  inclined  to  be 
disagreeable  they  could  make  you  lop  the 
trees  or  do  it  themselves.  Standards  of 
Sweet  Bay  would  be  very  handsome,  but  in 
a  severe  winter  they  might  get  killed  or 
more  or  less  injured.  Golden  Privet  (Ligus- 
trum  ovaliioilium  aureum)  may  now  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  form  of  standards,  and  as  they 
keep  their  leaves  till  March,  or  nearly, 
they  would  answer  .all  the  purpose  of  ever¬ 
greens.  They  also  permit  of  being  pruned 
into  any  neat  shape  you  may  desire,  either 
globular  or  pyramidal.  It  is  possible  alsa 
to  get  standard  Hollies,  or  they  could 
readily  be  made  into  standards  if  you  get 
fair-sized  specimens.  The  stem  might  be 
as  high  as  the  4  ft.  fence  and  above  that 
the  head  could  be  formed  either  dome¬ 
shaped,  pyramidal  or  other  neat  form  which 
you  fancied.  The  side  branches  below  the 
fence  could,  of  course,  all  be  cut  away, 
leaving  nothing  for  the  tree  to  do  but  form 
the  head  above  the  fence.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  many  ornamental  deciduous  trees  of 
small  size  or  bushes  in  the  form  of  stan¬ 
dards  which  would  answer  the  purpose.  For 
instance,  there  are  various  Thorns,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Double  Scarlet,  which  would  re¬ 
quire  some  pruning  to  prevent  it  getting 
too  much  over  the  fence.  A  much  smaller- 
headed  tree  is  Robinia  Pseudacacia  umbra- 
culifena,  or  the  Umbrella-headed  Acacia  of 
the  nurseries.  It  may  be  hard  pruned  back 
each  winter,  but  it  makes  a*small  globular 
head  that  would  take  some  years  to  get  too 
big.  The  white-flowered  Japanese  Snow¬ 
ball  (Viburnum  plicatum)  may  be  obtained 
in ‘the  form  of  standards,  buit  we  are  not 
.quite  certain  about  the  length  of  the  stems. 
You  need  not  get  all  of  the  above,  but  four 
of  one  kind  or  all  four  different  according 
to  fancy.  In  the  case  of  your  Wallflowers, 
you  must  have  got  Early  Parisian,  or  some 
strains  raised  from  it.  This  is  usually 
spoken  of  as  the  annual  Wallflower,  as  it 
blooms  the  same  year  it  is  sown,  usually 
after  a  few  months.  In  the  meantime  you 
can  cut  off  any  seed  pods  from  the  plants, 
and  if  they  have  leafy  growths,  those  should 
bloom  again  in  spring.  The  seed  pods 
should,  of  course,  have  been  picked  off  as 
soon  as  the  plants  finished  flowering.  We 
should  be  very  pleased  to  give  you  advice 
concerning  bulbs  if  you  tell  us  what  bulbs 
you  intend  to  plant.  Gardening  is  too  big 
a  subject  to  answer  in  general  terms.  None 
of  The  Gardening  World  Handbooks  deal 
with  bulbs,  and  only  three  of  them  are  of 
the  small  size  you  mention.  The  two  larger 
books  we  issue  are  on  Carnations  and  Chrys¬ 
anthemums.  The  publisher  could,  however, 
get  a  book  on  bulbs  for  you  if  you  give  u? 
some  idea  of  what  you  desire.  The  small 
handbooks  deal  with  Roses,  annuals  and 
biennials  and  Dahlias.  We  shall  be  very 
pleased  to  help  you  in  any  particular  sub¬ 
ject  if  you  state  exactly  what  that  is. 

2271.  Pruning  the  White  Jasmine. 

I  should  be  very  much  obliged  if  you  wil! 
tell  me  the  right  time  for  pruning  the  com¬ 
mon  white  Jasmine  and  whether  the  long 
growth  made  this  summer  should  be  cut 
back  close.  (G.  J.  W.,  Northumberland.) 

You  can  prune  the  white  Jasmine  any 
time  after  the  leaves  have  fallen.  Of 
course,  you  should  select  mild  open  weather 
for  the  operation.  As  it  blooms  upon  the 
young  wood  you  may  safely  cut  back  all 
of  the  shoots  made  this  summer  if  you  do 
not  require  them  for  filling  up  space.  For 
instance,  a  plant  could  be  kept  very  neat  it 
you  had  a  sufficient  number  of  stems  to  cover 
the  wall,  and  then  prune  back  all  the  young 
ones  to  a  bud  or  two  at  the  base.  You 
would  then  get  a  covering  for  the  wall  of 
young  shoots'  which  should  flower  at  the 
usual  time.  In  case  any  of  the  old  stems 
get  weak  and  show  signs  of  dying,  it  would 
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be  well  -to  get  a  good  strong  shoot  from 
the  base  ready  to  fill  up  its  place. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

2272.  Leaves  Tunnelled  by  Insects. 

I  have  some  Chrysanthemums  which  are 
fine  healthy  plants,  but  on  looking  at  the 
leaves  I  find  that  they  are  becomrng  in¬ 
fested  with  some  insects  which  are  puzzling 
me  how  they  got  into  the  leaves,  as  you  see 
by  the  two  or  three  I  enclose.  I  should  be 
much  obliged  if  you  can  tell  me  how  to  stop 
them  before  getting  worse.  I  have  them  in 
a  greenhouse  with  the  door  open  all  day. 
(Mr.  Cawley,  London.) 

Your  Chrysanthemums  are  evidently 
badly  attacked  with  the  Chrysanthemum 
leaf  miner,  a  small  black  fly  named  Phyto- 
myza  nigricornis.  This  insect  lays  eggs 
upon  the  leaves  from  which  little  grubs 
hatch  out  and  eat  their  way  into  the  leaf, 
making  tunnels.  It  is  difficult  to  prevent 
them  from  doing  this,  but  some  growers 
syringe  their  plants  occasionally  with 
strong-smelling  tobacco  water,  which  is  dis¬ 
tasteful  to  the  flies  and  keeps  them  from 
laying  their  eggs  there.  \\  hen  leaves  do 
get  attacked  you  should  keep  a  close  eye 
upon  them  and  look  for  the  position  of  the 
grub.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  in  the  case 
of  thick-leaved  Chrysanthemums, _  but  if 
you  watch  the  grub  in  its  very  early  stages 
and  squeeze  the  white  tunnel,  you  will  kill 
the  grub  inside  and  save  further  trouble. 
Leaves  that  are  very  much  riddled  should 
be  pulled  off  and  burned  to  destroy  the 
grubs  inside  them.  It  very  often  happens 
if  you  wait  too  long  that  the  grub  passes 
into  the  pupa  stage  for  a  short  time,  then 
develops  into  another  fly  which  proceeds  to 
lay  eggs  upon  other  leaves  and  thus  multi¬ 
plies  the  trouble.  You  should  always, 
therefore,  be  inspecting  the  leaves  from  the 
commencement  and  thus  save  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  the  leaves  being  attacked.  If  you 
commence  with  this  early  in  the  season  they 
do  not  multiply  to  any  serious  extent,  'the 
same  fly  is  much  more  troublesome  when  it 
gets  into  annual  Chrysanthemums,  especi¬ 
ally  those  grown  under  glass,  as  it  very 
soon  destroys  the  whole  of  the  foliage. 


VEGETABLES. 

2273.  Root  Crops  on  the  Same 
Ground. 

My  kitchen  garden  is  divided  into  four 
squares.  One  of  these  has  been  this  year 
devoted  to  root  crops — Potatos,  Beet,  1  ar- 
snips,  Carrots,  etc.  For  certain  reasons  I 
want  to  grow  these  crops  (not  including  Po¬ 
tatos)  in  the  same  plot  again  next  year.  I 
propose  to  trench  the  ground  thoroughly 
and  to  plant  the  crops  north  and  south  in¬ 
stead  of  east  and  west.  W  ill  these  changes 
be  sufficient  or  should  I  use  any  special 
kind  of  manure  to  get  a  fair  crop  under 
the  circumstances?  (Lower  Hardres, 
Kent.) 

\Ye  have  known  all  of  these  crops  being 
grown  on  the  same  ground  for  many  years, 
though  not  with  the  best  results  in  the  case 
of  Potatos-  liable  to  disease  and  without 
properl}'  manuring  the  ground.  While 
trenching  the  ground  you  could  put  in  some 
well-decayed  farmyard  manure  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  trench,  so  as  to  get  good  roots 
before  they  come  in  contact  with  the  manure, 
which  is  liable  to  cause  them  to  fork.  Some 
gardeners  prepare  a  piece  of  ground  speci¬ 
ally  for  these  root  crops,  but  especially  for 
Carrots,  and  with  the  addition  of  fresh 
manure  they  have  no  difliculty  in  getting 
good  crops  from  the  same  ground  every  year. 
If  you  particularly  desire  large  roots  of 
either  of  these  you  could  make  holes  with 
a  large  dibber  that  would  go  to  the  depth 


of  the  trenched  ground,  making  holes  about 
3  in.  in  diameter.  These  could  be  filled 
with  sifted  soil,  sand,  wood  ashes  and  any 
other  artificial  manure  that  you  think 
would  be  useful,  though  we  have  known 
the  holes  to  be  filled  with  sand  entirely. 
Soil  that  is  sifted  in  this  way  is  productive 
of  very  clean  roots,  and  of  course  to  get 
them  to  large  size  they  should,  at  least, 
be  12  in.  apart  in  the  case  of  Beet  and  Car¬ 
rots,  and  15  in.  apart  in  the  case  of  Par¬ 
snips.  There  are  two  ways,  therefore,  of 
making  sure  of  a  satisfactory  crop  off  the 
same  piece  of  ground  in  several  successive 
years. 

2274.  Potatos  and  Broccoli  Diseased. 

I  shall  esteem  it  a  favour  if  you  will 
examine  the  enclosed  specimens  of  my  gar¬ 
den  produce  and  assist  me  by  telling  me  the 
name  of  the  disease  and  what  means  I  must 
adopt  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  the  same.  My 
garden  allotment  is  22  yds.  by  10  yds.  The 
Potato  is  a  specimen  of  what  my  whole  crop 
is.  In  some  cases  there  are  no  Potatos  at 
all,  but  only  the  growth  enclosed.  In 
others  the  Potatos  are  quite  rotten.  The 
ground  last  year  was  used  for  Cabbage  and 
was  well  dug  and  manured  when  the  Potato 
seed  was  planted.  The  clubbed  roots  en¬ 
closed  are  Broccoli  and  Savoy,  and  most  of 
my  plants  have  been  similarly  attacked.  The 
ground  last  year  was  used  for  Potatos.  1  he 
plants  were  put  out  early  in  July.  Plants 
from  the  same  source  in  other  gardens  have 
done  well.  I  should  be  very  thankful  if 
.vou  will  give  me  some  advice  as  to  what 
means  I  must  adopt  to  destroy  the  disease. 
(A.  W.  Cox,  Cheshire.) 

Your  Broccoli  and  Savoys  are  very  much 
affected  with  the  Ambury  disease,  usually 
known  as  clubbing  or  clubroot,  caused  by 
the  fungus  Plasmcdiophora  Brassicae.  The 
Potatos  seem  to  have  been  attacked  with 
some  similar  organism  or  bacteria.  In  any 
case,  your  soil  must  be  very  dirty  with  the 
spores  of  fungi,  which  are  usually  very 
prevalent  in  small  holdings  close  'by  each 
other,  and  where  no  joint  action  is  taken 
to  keep  the  ground  clean.  Very  frequently 
the  cultivators,  to  get  rid  of  Cabbage  and 
Cauliflower  stems,  as  well  as  Potato  stems, 
simply  bury  them  in  the  ground,  thus  caus¬ 
ing  a  great  spread  of  the  disease.  Your 
best  plan  would  be  when  digging  up  the 
roots  to  lift  every  clubbed  portion  carefully 
and  have  the  whole  put  in  a  heap  and 
burned.  This  would  destroy  an  immense 
number  of  spores  and  thus  help  to  save 
trouble  in  the  future.  At  the  same  time  it 
would  be  well  to  trench  your  ground  25  ft. 
deep,  putting  the  top  spit  down  in  the  bot¬ 
tom.  When  the  trench  is  nearly  filled  up, 
say  within  a  foot  of  the  top,  it  would  be 
well  to  give  a  good  top  dressing  of  gas  lime 
to  kill  any  spores  still  remaining  in  the 
ground.  These  processes  are  the  best  that 
have  yet  been  employed  for  cleaning  the 
ground  of  the  vermin  and  fungi  which  usu¬ 
ally  infest  the  ground  where  Potatos  and 
Cabbages  have  been  grown.  There  is  no 
exact  quantity  of  gas  lime  that  may  be  em¬ 
ployed,  but  it  would  do  no  harm  if  you 
spread  it  on  about  an  inch  deep.  This  must 
not  be  done  when  you  are  about  to  plant 
if  the  gas  lime  is  fresh,  which  it  should 
be  to  have  the  most  effect.  As  soon,  there¬ 
fore,  as-  you  can  get  the  ground  bare  you 
should  commence  the  operation  of  trenching 
and.  the  use  of  gas  lime  so  that  it  will  be  so 
changed  chemically  by  the  lapse  of  six  or 
eight  weeks  that  it  will  be  harmless  to  anv 
vegetation  which  you  may  put  into  the  soil 
after  that.  The  Potato  tubers  should,  of 
course,  be  burned  where  they  are  quite  use¬ 
less.  Dusting  the  drills  with  sulphur  is 
very  beneficial  in  the  case  of  Potatos,  put¬ 
ting  it  in  the  trenches  while  planting  the 
tubers. 


FRUIT. 

2275.  Time  to  Gather  Pears. 

J.  S.  will  thank  the  Editor  of  The  Gar¬ 
dening  World  to  name  the  Pears  herewith 
sent  and  perhaps  he  would  also  at  the  same 
time  say  about  what  time  these  Pears  should 
be  ripe  enough  to  remove  from  the  trees, 
having  regard  to  this  district  (Kingston, 
Co.  Down).  Does  one  of  the  signs  of  Apples 
being  ripe,  the  pip  becoming  brown,  apply 
to  Pears  as  well?  Will  Pears  become  ripe 
in  the  house  if  pulled  somewhat  too  soon? 

It  appears  those  Pears  became  shrivelled 
last  year  in  the  house  after  being  taken 
from  the  trees  and  did  not  ripen.  '1  hey 
were  removed  from  the  trees  as  they  were 
beginning  to  fall.  (Dublin.) 

The  Pears  you  sent  were  :  (i)  Williams’ 
Bon  Chretien  (ripening  August  and  Septem¬ 
ber)  ;  (2)  Fondante  d’Automne  (August  and 
September);  (3)  Brown  Beurre  (October); 
(4)  Marie  Louise  d’Uccle  (October) ;  (5) 
Beurre  d’Amanlis  (September)  ;  (6)  Duchess 
d’Angouleme  (October  and  November).  The 
above  are  the  average  times  in  which  those 
Bears  become  ripe,  but  they  are  only  a 
guide  in  a  general  way,  because  they  vary 
from  district  to  district  to  some  extent,  but 
this  year  are  much  later  than  usual.  We 
are  surprised  that  Williams’  Bon  Chretien 
should  still  have  been  ;n  season.  Pears 
sometimes  commence  falling  before  they  are 
really  ripe  or  sufficiently  mature  even  upon 
the  tree.  This  may  be  due  to  a  variety  of 
causes,  such  as  -being  too  dry  at  the  root, 
too  many  fruits  on  the  tree,  or  it  may  be  the 
fruits  have  been  penetrated  by  the  grubs  of 
the  codlin  moth.  When  the  pips  of  Pears 
become  brown  it  is  a  sign  of  their  being 
about  ripe  enough  to  gather  just  as  in  the 
case  of  Apples.  Another  sign  is  to  lift  up 
the  fruits  in  the  hand,  and  if  they  come 
away  without  much  effort  in  pulling,  it  is 
another  sign  that  they  would  soon  drop  if 
not  gathered.  When  those  two  signs  have 
been  noted  it  is  fairly  safe  to  gather  them, 
but  Pears  are  liable  to  shrivel  more  so 
than  Apples  when  taken  into  the  fruit  room 
before  their  time  or  in  warm  weather.  This 
can  be  counteracted  by  letting  them  hang 
as  long  as  they  safely  will  hang  or  can  be 
left  on  the  trees  on  account  of  frosty  or 
very  stormy  weather.  Those  which  ripen 
’n  August  and  September  should  very  soon 
be  ready,  if  not  already  gathered.  It  is 
well  to  bear  in  mind  that  some  of  them  do 
not  become  quite  so  melting  as  WTlli'ams’ 
Bon  iChretien ;  indeed,  Beurre  d’Amanlis 
should  be  eaten  some  time  before  it  reaches 
that  stage.  Y'our  'best  plan,  of  course,  is  to 
put  each  sort  into  a  fruit  room  separately, 
with  -the  name  of  it  written  on  a  piece  of 
paper.  The  gardener,  or  whoever  looks 
after  them,  should  examine  them  from  time 
to  time  to  see  whether  they  are  fit  for  being 
used.  If  allowed  to  get  too  far  advanced 
they  then  become  useless  in  a  short  time. 

2276.  Bush  and  Pyramid  Apple  Trees. 

I  am  grateful  for  valuable  advice  and 
suggestions,  and  as  a  result  of  what  you 
have  said  I  have  changed  my  plan.  I  will 
plant  bush  trees  and  keep  the  ground  bare. 
I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  will  kindly 
tell  me  how  to  plant  bush  and  pyramid 
Apple  trees.  Is  it  a  good  plan  to  put 
manure  in  the  hole,  cover  it  with  soil,  tread 
it  down  well  and  then  plant  the  tree  ? 
(Wold  Ranger,  Y'orks.) 

We  should  plant  bush  and  pyramid  trees 
of  Apples  about  6  ft.  apart  each  way.  At 
this  distance  they  may  be  grown  for  a 
number  of  years  before  they  get  too  crowded. 
In  the  meantime  they  are  sheltering  one 
another,  which  means  a  good  deal  when  the 
trees  are  laden  with  fruit.  By  the  time 
they  begin  to  get  crowded  you  can  take 
out  every  other  tree,  say,  about  the  middle 
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of  November,  lifting  the  roots  carefully  and 
transplanting  them  elsewhere  at  12  ft.  apart 
each  way.  Thus  you  would  have  a  planta¬ 
tion  twice  as  large  as  the  original  one,  and 
at  distances  which  should  be  permanent  for 
this  form  of  Apple  tree.  While  lifting 
them,  very  long  straggling  roots  could  be 
shortened  back  and  taproots,  if  any,  re¬ 
moved.  This  keeps  the  roots  near  the  sur¬ 
face.  If  the  soil  is  at  all  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  we  should  not  advise  the  use  of  manure 
beneath  young  trees.  They  usually  grow 
sufficiently  rankly  without  it.  In  fact,  it 
often  necessitates  lifting  for  the  sake  of 
root  pruning  the  trees  which  make  too  much 
growth  owing  10  the  richness  of  the  soil. 
When  the  trees  begin  bearing  it  will  keep 
them  more  steady,  after  which  you  can 
stimulate  them  by  various  manures,  used 
as  a  top  dressing  to  the  soil.  When  young 
trees  are  planted  where  old  trees  have  died 
or  have  been  cut  down,  good  gardeners  often 
take  out  a  large  hole  and  put  in  some  fresh 
turves,  grass  side  downwards,  and  tread  it 
firmly  before  planting  the  trees.  This  is 
considered  better  than  manure  at  planting 
time. 

2277.  Grapes  Going  Off  Red. 

Will  you  please  let  me  know  the  cause  of 
the  enclosed  Grape  berries  going  off  like 
this?  The  Vine  is  three  years  old  with 
three  main  stems  each  14  ft.  long  and  is 
growing  in  a  span-roofed  greenhouse,  15  ft. 
by  12  ft.,  and  has  about  twenty  bunches  of 
Grapes..  The  last  three  weeks  all  side  ven¬ 
tilators  and  top  ventilators  have  been  open 
day  and  night,  also  the  door  to  ripen  the 
canes  and  Grapes.  The  roots  are  in  an  out¬ 
side  border.  Do  you  think  the  berries  have 
been  scorched  by  sun  heat  or  have  not  had 
enough  moisture  in  the  house?  (Grape 
Vine,  Essex.) 

For  some  reason  or  other  your  Grapes  have 
become  shanked.  Twenty  bunches  off  a  Vine 
is  very  nearly  seven  to  the  rod.  That,  of 
course,  is  heavy  enough,  but  we  fear  that 
the  roots  have  got  down  into  uncongenial 
soil,  or  the  border  may  have  been  badly 
drained  when  made,  causing  the  roots  to 
damp  off  during  winter.  Your  district  lies 
very  low,  not  much  aJbove  the  level  of  the 
Thames,  and  we  are  afraid  that  the  border 
is  soddened.  That  is  a  matter  that  you 
would  have  to  determine  by  examining  the 
border.  Another  suggestion  we  should  make 
is  that  although  you  have  been  keeping  the 
ventilators  and  the  door  open  to  ripen  the 
canes  and  the  Grapes,  it  would  have  been 
well  to  have  used  fire  heat  until  the  berries 
were  completely  coloured.  As  heat  has  been 
so  deficient  this  year,  this  would  be  doubly 
necessary.  When  ripening  off  the  wood  and 
long  after  the  berries  were  coloured,  we 
have  employed  fire  heat  to  keep  up  a  genial 
atmosphere,  ventilating  freely  at  the  same 
time.  Whether  you  have  been  doing  this  we 
are  unable  to  say,  but  should  suggest  that 
you  examine  the  border  without  delay.  All 
shanked  berries  should  be  cut  out  as  they 
are  useless  and  never  will  ripen.  They  are 
also  very  sour,  as  the  stalk  connecting  them 
with  the  bunch  always  dies  in  the  malady 
known  as  shanking.  See  also  our  reply  to 
a  similar  question,  No.  2259. 

2278.  Pruning  a  Quince. 

All  the  books  on  fruit  trees  I  have  seen 
and  your  own  notes  have  described  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  almost  every  kind  of  tree,  but  I 
have  never  seen  notes  on  pruning  a  Quince. 
I  have  a  Quince  tree  with  a  great  many 
leaves  and  a  fair  amount  of  fruit.  Will 
you  tell  me  what  should  be  done  with  it  ? 
(Lower  Hardres,  Kent.) 

It  is  very  seldom  that  any  reference  re¬ 
quires  to  be  made  with  regard  to  the  prun¬ 
ing  of  Quince  trees,  because  so  few  of  them 
are  grown.  The  Quince  tree  is  chiefly  used 
as  a  stock  for  dwarfing  the  Pear  (we  pre¬ 


sume  you  mean  the  common  Quince,  for 
there  are  many  Quinces).  The  best  plan 
with  a  Quince  is  to  prune  it  somewhat  as 
you  would  an  Apple  tree  in  order  to  get  a 
sufficient  number  of  branches  to  form  the 
head  without  crowding,  and  then  let  it  grow 
freely  as  you  would  a  standard  Apple.  Let 
us  assume  that  this  is  the  stage  your  tree 
has  reached.  All  that  you  now  require  is 
merely  to  take  out  slender,  useless  twigs 
that  serve  to  crowd  the  tree  and  those  that 
cross  one  another  in  awkward  fashion,  and 
if  the  tree  is  still  too  crowded  you  can  then 
remove  some  of  the  stronger  branches. 
Really  all  that  you  want  is  to  thin  out  the 
shoots  so  as  to  expose  them  properly  to  light 
and  air  and  thus  encourage  the  proper  ripen¬ 
ing  of  the  wood  and  the  setting  of  the  fruit 
buds.  The  present  is  a  good  time  to  do  it 
as  the  leaves  will  show  where  there  is  any 
crowding. 

2279.  Devonshire  Apple. 

Miss  Dimsdale  will  be  much  obliged  if 
you  will  kindly  tell  her  the  name  of  the 
specimen  of  Apple  enclosed.  She  bought  it 
for  a  Devonshire  Apple  of  some  kind,  but 
we  know  it  is  not  an  ordinary  Quarantine 
Apple ;  but  you  will  know  if  there  is  an¬ 
other  variety.  It  appears  a  very  nice  Apple 
and  a  strong  grower.  (Leics.) 

The  Apple  you  sent  was  not  Devonshire 
Quarrenden,  but  Tom  Putt,  a  very  hand¬ 
some  Apple,  striped  with  crimson  on  a  yel¬ 
low  ground.  It  ripens  or  is  in  season  dur¬ 
ing  November.  You  should  have  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  getting  Devonshire  Quarrenden 
from  any  good  nurseryman,  as  it  is  a  com¬ 
mon  variety  and  popular  as  an  early  dessert 
variety. 


GARDEN  ENEMIES. 

2  280.  Caterpillars  on  Dahlias. 

Will  you  kindly  identify  the  enclosed 
caterpillars  for  me?  They  are  the  only  sort 
I  ever  have  and  appear  on  Chrysanthemums 
and  Dahlias.  (F.  P.  Matthewman,  Yorks.) 

It  is  one  of  the  night-flying  moths  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Noctuinae,  of  which  there  are 
something  like  three  hundred.  The  cater¬ 
pillars  are  very  closely  similar  to  Hadena 
oleracea,  sometimes  named  the  potherb  moth. 
All  are  so  closely  similar  that  they  require 
to  be  fed  to  the  resting  stage  and  then 
hatched  out  in  soil.  They  begin  by  being 
green  and  after  changing  their  skins  several 
times  get  much  darker  and  usually  of  a  dull 
brown  colour,  but  the  potherb  moth  has  some 
dark  and  white  markings,  as  well  as  three 
dark  lines  along  the  back,  such  as  those  you 
sent. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

2281.  Small  Holding's  for  Women. 

Could  you  tell  me  the  address  of  a  colony 
of  small  holdings  for  women  grouped  round 
a  teaching  college?  I  believe  it  is  in  some 
midland  village.  (G.  H.  G.,  Middlesex.) 

We  are  not  aware  of  any  school  of  horti¬ 
culture  having  a  colony  of  small  holdings 
set  apart  only  for  women,  as  such  would  be 
a  very  special  requirement.  Where  women 
are  instructed  in  horticulture  it  is  usually 
in  a  garden  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  such 
as  the  Swanley  Horticultural  College,  Kent. 
There  is  one  known  as  the  Studley  School 
of  Horticulture,  Warwick,  and  established 
by  Lady  Warwick  herself.  You  could  ap¬ 
ply  to  the  Warden,  Studley  College,  War¬ 
wickshire.  Even  if  there  is  no  such  colony 
of  small  holdings  there,  the  Warden  might 
be  able  to  tell  you  if  there  is  such  a  colony 
in  the  Midlands. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS. 

(Country  Parson)  .Aster  d.racunculoides 
(closely  allied  to  A.  acris). 


October  12,  1907. 

(Tomato)  i2  not  recognised;  2,  not  recog. 
nised ;  3,  Asplenium  obtusatum  lucidum 
(Nos.  1,  2  and  3  should  be  sent  when  bearing 
spores,  as  they  are  not  in  character  for 
naming);  4,  Pteris  Wimsettii;  5,  Adiantum 
Williamsii;  6,  Adiantum  hispidulum ;  7, 
Adiantum  cuneatum  Pacottii ;  8,  Pteris  cre- 
tica  cristata. 

(H.  A.)  (Please  note  that  two  only  of  the 
specimens  sent  are  Ferns,  namely  Nos.  2 
and  6)  i,  Cassia  sp.  ;  2,  Platycerium  alci- 
corne;  3,  Asparagus  plumosus;  4,  Asparagus 
Sprengeri;  5,  Asparagus  .  retrofractus  ;  6, 
Davallia  hrrta  ;  7,  Pilea  muscosa. 

(T.  M.  D.)  1,  Chrysanthemum  uliginosum; 
2,  Aster  Amellus ;  3,  Veronica  incana ;  4, 
Veronica  virginica  japonica  ;  5,  Aster  Novi- 
Belgii, 

(E.  B.  Almond)  1,  Cupressus  nutkatensis, 
2,  Cupressus  pisifera  squarrosa ;  3,  Thuya 
dolobrata ;  4,  Thuya  plicata ;  5,  Spiraea 

Douglasii ;  6,  Crataegus  Pyracantha. 

(A.  S.)  1,  Arabis  albida  flore  pleno ;  2, 
Achillea  filipendulina ;  3,  Achillea  Ptar- 

mica  The  Pearl  ;  4,  hrysanthemum  carina- 
tum. 

- - 

Horticultural  Societies' 
Diary 

of  Forthcoming  Events. 


OCTOBER. 

14th. —  Horsforth  G.M.I.S.  (w.m,);  Shir¬ 
ley  and  D.G.  and  Am.  A.  (m.m.). 
15th. — R.H.S  (Exhibition  of  Flowers  and 
Fruit  at  Westminster,  1  to  6  p.m. 
Lecture  at  3  p.m.  by  the  Rev.  Prof. 

G.  Flenslow,  V.M.H.,  on  “British 
Floral  Relationships  with  Foreign 
Countries”) ;  Croydon  and  -D. 

H. M.I.S.  (bi-m.m.  Lecture  by  Mr. 
H.  J.  Jones  on  “Chrysanthe¬ 
mums”)  ;  Ancient  S.  of  York  Flor¬ 
ists  (m.m.);  Chesterfield  and  D. 
Chy.  S.  (m.m.);  Saltwood  Cott. 
G.S.  (m.m.);  Ord.  and  D.  Am.  and 
Cott.  M.I.S.  (m.m.). 

16th. — Wargrave  and  D.G. A.  (fortnightly 
m.  Mr.  T.  Tunbridge  on 
“Annuals”);  Ide  Hill  G.S.  (m.m.). 
17th. — R.H.S.  (Annual  Exhibition  of 
British-Grown  Fruits,  2  days); 
Paignton  and  D.G. A.  (m.m.); 
Brighton  and  Sussex  H.S.  (m.m.): 
Wimbledon  and  D.H.S.  (m.m.); 
Lamberhurst  H.S.  (m.m.). 

19th. — Leeds  Paxton  S.  (w.m.). 

Collection  A. 

204  First  Size  Flowering  Bulbs 
3/-,  Carriage  Paid. 

12  Chionoiloxa  Lucilias,  “Glory  of  the  Snow.” 

50  Crocus  mixed. 

50  Giant  Snowdrops.. 

6  First  Class  Hyacinths,  mixed  colours. 

50  Spanish  Iris. 

12  Daffodils  mixed. 

12  Bine  Squills. 

12  Single  Tulips. 

Total,  204  strong  flowering  bulbs  for  3/-. 

Collection  B. 

Double  the  above  quantities. 

Total,  408  bulbs,  Carriage  Paid  5/-. 

Our  Second  Bulb  Catalogue  will  be  ready  in  a  few  days  and 
will  include  various  Lilies,  Alstromerias,  Spireas, 
Montbretias,  &c.,  &c. 

BEES  Ltd.,  14,  Wapping  Buildings,  Liverpool. 
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Q\w 

Some  seeds  you  sow, 

You  say  they're  sown ; 

The  bed  you  hoe. 

But  it’s  not  hoen  ; 

Yet  stuff  you  grow 
Is  always  grown. 

WVhen  plants  you  feed, 

Those  plants  are  fed; 

But  ground  you  weed 
Is  never  wed; 

And  flowers  that  seed 
Are  never  sed. 

When  bulbs  you  buy, 

You’re  sure  they’re  bought ; 

But  if  they  die 

They  are  not  dought. 

Y ou  ask  me  why  P 
I  answer  wought. 

The  weather’s  wet. 

It  might  be  wetter; 

Yet  if  you  fret 

’Twon’t  make  things  fretter. 

The  fruit  that’s  set,  / 

It  can’t  get  setter. 

Things  we  forget 
Are  then  forgotten ; 

But  borders  set 
Are  never  sotten. 

A  garden  let 
Is  never  lotten 

Therefore  you  bet 

Our  language’s  rotten. 

Peter  Penn. 


Brightening-  the  Conservatory. 

At  this  time  of  the  year  we  are  bound 
to  expend  thought  and  attention  on  the 
conservatory.  I  have  just  been  potting 
up  some  Cineraria  stellata  and  double  and 
single  Chinese  Primulas  that  until  to-day 
(September  30th)  have  been  in  an  outside 
border.  I  like  to  treat  them  thus,  they 
are  so  strong  and  sturdy,  and  in  the  very 
pink  of  perfection,  so  that  even  if  it  is 
not  the  orthodox  method  of  treating  them, 
why  I  jorefer  to  be  unorthodox  in  this 
matter.  Now,  I  find  the  autumn  conser¬ 
vatories  of  many  people  wofully  unin¬ 
teresting,  and  for  this  reason  too  many 
of  them  are  entirely  filled  with  Chrysan¬ 
themums.  They  are  beautiful,  that  goes 
without  saying ;  but  a  little  variety  is 
charming.  What  a  grand  subject  for  the 
autumn  conservatory  is  the  scarlet- 
flowered  Salvia  splendens,  a  plant  that 
for  all  intents  and  purposes  may  be 
treated  as  an  annual.  It  flowers  for 
months  even  until  Christmas,  and  its 
colouring  is  gorgeous.  I  also  find  the 
dainty  South  African  Saintpaulia  is  a  gem 
of  the  first  water  ;  it  is  like  the  Streptocar- 
pus,  a  thing  to  depend  upon  for  months  of 
blossom.  As  a  rule  it  is  treated  as  a 
stove  plant,  but  it  does  quite  well  in  a 
lower  temperature.  As  one  authority  says 
of  its  easy  culture,  “It  may  be  grown  in 
almost  any  position,  even  in  the  gravel 
or  the  stages.”  It  can  be  propagated  by 
means  of  its  fleshy  leaves. 

Moraeas  for  the  Greenhouse 

And  now  I  want  to’  say  a  word  concern¬ 
ing  Moraeas  for  a  cool  greenhouse.  So 
similar  to  our  handsome  Irises  these 
plants  are  of  easy  cultivation,  and  very 
effective.  The  present  time  is  quite  the 
most  suitable  in  which  to  secure  and  pot 
up  the  bulbs,  and  when  I  say  cool  green¬ 
house  I  mean  one  in  which  frost  is  ex¬ 
cluded  in  winter.  Of  all  the  varieties 
M.  fobinsoniana  is,  I  think,  the  most 
charming.  It  belongs  to  the  flora  of 
Australia,  and,  by  the  way,  I  was  read¬ 
ing  some  time  ago  that  this  flora  is  the 
oldest  in  the  world,  it  is  conjectured.  But 
the  Moraeas  are  not  exclusively  confined 
to  Australia,  they  grow  profusely  in  South 
Africa,  M.  bicolor. 

A  Begonia  Note. 

As  soon  as  the  tops  have  been  blackened 
with  frost  they  must  have  attention.  The 
tubers  should  be  lifted,  dried,  and  stored 
for  the  winter  in  sand.  It  is  desirable  to 
examine  them  from  time  to  time  to  see 
that  they  are  in  good  condition ;  dry  rot 
attacks  them  sometimes,  or,  if  not  pro¬ 
perly  dried  off  before  storing  they  may 
decay  from  the  opposite  cause.  It  must 


be  remembered  that  with  the  help  of  a 
frame  to  start  them  in  spring  artificial 
heat  is  not  essential  to  Begonia  culture. 
In  fact  many  prefer  to  start  them  in 
spring  in  a  cold  frame.  I  hear  that  in 
Scotland,  just  when  the  flowers  were  at 
the  height  of  their  beauty,  there  came  a 
frost  in  the  first  week  of  September,  and 
the  next  morning  every  plant  in  one  large 
garden  was  frost-bitten,  while  here  in 
England,  if  the  weather  allows,  we  shall 
probably  enjoy  them  well  on  into  Octo¬ 
ber. 

Some  early  flowering:  Clematis. 

It  is  one  of  the  charms  of  the  Clematis 
that  there  are  varieties  that  flower  at 
many  different  periods.  Beside  the  small 
white-flowered  C.  montana,  there  are 
many  beautifully  coloured  early  flowers, 
some,  too,  having  large  blossoms.  Among 
the  varieties  that  are  effective  during  May 
and  June,  special  attention  may  be  drawn 
to  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  blue  with  plum- 
coloured  bars,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  violet, 
and  Albert  Victor,  a  beautiful  lavender. 
Any  of  these  varieties  may  be  planted  at 
the  present  time,  and  I  can  recommend 
few  plants  that  lend  greater  beauty  to 
the  garden.  Here  on  one  set  of  roots 
spring  sufficient  blossoms  to  fill  a  bed,  or, 
to  put  it  another  way,  here  raised  on  high 
are  as  many  flowers  as  would  fill  a  small 
bed  on  the  level.  It  is  one  of  the  plants 
for  which  I  continually  plead  its  greater 
use.  Arches,  pergolas,  palings,  poles, 
house,  and  other  walls,  all  lend  them¬ 
selves  to  the  support  of  these  beautiful 
plants.  A  grand  summer  flowering 
variety  is  Belle  of  Woking.  But 
the  flowering  period  still  continues,  and 
the  autumn  blooming  varieties  are  the  most 
numerous  of  all,  and  among  others  in¬ 
clude  the  splendid  Jackmanii  section. 
The  position  should  be  carefully  pre¬ 
pared,  and  the  soil  dug  down  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  depth.  It  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  Clematis  loves  to  have 
plenty  of  lime  or  chalk  in  the  soil,  and 
also  that  it  is  a  greedy  feeder,  but  rank 
manure  should  never  come  in  contact 
with  the  roots. 

Plants  as  Standards  and  Pyramids. 

In  several  gardens  this  summer  I  have 
been  struck  with  the  free  and  exceedinglv 
striking  use  of  standard  plants,  and  in  a 
lesser  degree  of  pyramid-formed  speci¬ 
mens  ;  such  plants  as  these  take  away 
completely  that  monotonous  dead  level 
that  is  the  ban  of  so  much  of  our  bed¬ 
ding.  Standard  Lantanas  are  excellent, 
while  among  tall  naturally  grown  plants 
I  have  been  especially  pleased  with 
Swainsonias,  while  some  well-trained  Ivv- 
leaved  Geraniums  planted  in  the  grass  in 
one  of  our  suburban  parks  was  an  in- 
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tensely  decorative  piece  of  planting  that 
many  amateurs  could  easily  carry  out. 
As  the  season  for  wintering  these  subjects 
is  drawing  near,  I  think  it  may  be  as  well 
to  say  that  some  few  of  the  cuttings 
should  have  careful  attention,  and  in  time 
receive  the  necessary  training  to  make 
pyramid  or  standard  forms.  1  happen  to 
know  that  the  GARDENING  WORLD  has 
keen  and  eager  readers  in  South  Africa 
and  other  countries  enjoying  the  warm 
and  happy  conditions  these  tender  plants 
love,  and  where  growth  is  so  rapid  there 
seems  to  me  a  very  great  inducement  to 
form  fine  and  handsome  standards,  etc. 
Some  may  say  that  it  is  an  unnatural 
form  of  growth,  and  therefore  to  be  dis¬ 
couraged.  But  in  the  formal  garden 
these  forms  have  a  very  special  charm, 
a  subtle  charm  that  is  fascinating.  They 
seem  to  speak  of  so  much  human  thought 
and  affection  (if  I  may  say  so)  having 
been  lavished  upon  them,  and  there  is  a 
quaint  and  tender  formality  about  them 
that  makes  them,  in  their  own  peculiar 
way,  beautiful,  and  while  I  am  speaking 
of  standard  forms,  let  me  say  in  conclu¬ 
sion  how  dainty  and  beautiful  is  the  Rose 
Dorothy  Perkins  as  a  “weeping”  stan¬ 
dard. 

F.  Norfolk, 

- f+4 - 

ON - 


Watering. 


With  the  approach  of  the  short,  dull 
days  of  winter  extra  care  will  have  to  be 
exercised  in  the  matter  of  watering. 
Though  to  the  novice  and  some  young 
gardeners  the  matter  of  watering  may 
seem  quite  a  simple  operation,  yet  the 
man  of  experience  knows  that  it  is  one  of 
the  first  and  most  important  points  in  the 
successful  cultivation  of  all  classes  of 
plants  grown  under  glass. 

A  good  waterer  must  be  a  close  ob¬ 
server  of  the  soil  he  is  handling  and  the 
special  requirements  of  the  plants  under 
his  care.  He  must  know  just  when  his 
plants  require  water  and  how  and  when  to 
apply  it. 

Soils  of  a  heavy  and  retentive  nature 
naturally  require  less  frequent  waterings 
than  those  of  a  sandy  nature,  not  that  the 
plants  will  absorb  more  water  from  the 
one  than  the  other,  but  from  the  fact  that 
the  lighter  soils  do  not  hold  so  much 
water  as  those  of  a  heavier  character,  and 
that  the  water  they  do  hold  evaporates 
more  quickly.  In  dull  days  the  evapora¬ 
tion  is  naturally  slower  and  the  plant  it¬ 
self  requires  less  moisture.  It  is  the 
action  of  sunlight  upon  the  foliage  that 
enables  the  plant  to  draw  the  moisture  up 
through  its  roots,  hence  in  the  dull,  short 
days,  with  but  a  limited  amount  of  sun¬ 
shine,  a  corresponding  amount  of  mois¬ 
ture  only  is  necessary  for  the  support  of 
the  plant. 

It  is  easily  to  be  seen,  therefore,  that 
the  application  of  too  much  water  under 
these  conditions  will  prove  hurtful  to  the 
plants,  not  that  they  will  take  up  more 
water  than  they  can  use,  but  that  the  soil 
will  get  overcharged  with  moisture  and  so 
turn  sour,  and,  furthermore,  under  tli'ese 
conditions,  less  air  can  get  to  the  roots, 


and  the  plants  will  become  inactive  and 
their  leaves  turn  yellow  and  sickly. 

Then  when  the  sunshine  strikes  on  the 
plants  they  will  begin  to  flag  just  as  if 
they  were  suffering  from  lack  of  moisture. 
It  is  better  to  err  on  the  dry  side  than  the 
wet  during  the  winter  months. 

The  best  way  is  to  give  the  pots  a  good 
sharp  rap  with  the  knuckles  or  a  little 
mallet  made  in  the  shape  of  a  T,  then, 
if  the  pot  rings,  it  requires  water,  but  not 
otherwise.  Another  mistake  in  watering 
is  often  made  by  applying  just  a  little 
water  when  the  weather  is  not  so  bright. 

This  dribbling  is  worse  than  no  water 
at  all ;  it  never  reaches  the  ropts  of  the 
plants  to  do  them  any  good,  and  so 
hardens  the  top  soil  that  it  stops  capillary 
attraction,  and  robs  the  plants  of  the  sup¬ 
port  they  would  naturally  get  from  under¬ 
ground  moisture. 

The  best  and  safest  way  is  to  wait  until 
the  soil  is  dry,  and  then  give  sufficient 
water  to  reach  the  roots,  letting  it  dry 
again  before  applying  more,  so  that  the 
air  may  get  through  to  the  roots,  as  with¬ 
out  air  plants  will  not  thrive. 

A  careful  and  discriminating  waterer 
generally  turns  out  a  good  grower. 

W.  C.  H. 


-  Q.  W.  - - 

Prize  Competitions. 

GENERAL  CONDITIONS—  Competitors  must 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular 
paid  contributors  to  THE  GARDENING 
WORLD  or  other  gardening  journals  are  de¬ 
barred  from  entering,  but  occasional  con¬ 
tributors  may  compete.  The  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  competitor  must  appear  on  each 
article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right 
to  reproduce,  in  any  wayt  any  article  or  photo¬ 
graph  sent  for  competition.  The  conditions 
applying  to  each  competition  should  be  care¬ 
fully  read. 


WEEKLY 

PRIZES. 

A  PRIZE  OFTEN  SHILLINGS  will  be  given 
for  the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  para¬ 
graph  or  article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but 
value  rather  than  length  will  be  comsidered  in 
making  *!ie  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Com¬ 
petition,”  and  post  not  later  than  the  Monday 
folic  wing  date  of  issue.  Entries  received  later 
thj,n  Tuesday  (first  post)  will  be  left  over  until 
t)  je  following  week. 

Two  prizes  of  2s.  6d.  will  be  awarded  eaoh 
week  for  the  two  best  letters,  not  exceeding 
150  words,  on  any  interesting  gardening  sub¬ 
ject. 


RESULTS  OF 
LAST  WEEK’S 
COMPETITIONS. 

Some  of  the  best  papers  in  this  competition 
are  too  long,  and  we  desire  readers  to  keep 
within  a  column. 

The  prize  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “Geo.  A.  Fisher”  for  the  article 
on  “  Marguerite  Carnations,”  page  G59. 

In  the  Prize  Letter  Competition  a  prize 
was  awarded  to  “  Wm.  Bullough  ”  for  the 
article  on  “  Cauliflowers  ”  ;  and  another  to 
“  Albert  A.  Kerridge  ”  for  the  article  on 
“  Roses  for  Autumn  Planting”  page  6G0. 


-  Hydrangea  - 


/*  paniculata 

1  grandiflora. 

We  are  all  familiar  enough  with  the 
ordinary  Hydrangea,  but  the  subject  of 
this  article  is  not  so  well  known.  It  is 
adaptable  for  three  purposes,  namely,  as 
a  fine  hardy  deciduous  shrub,  a  splendid 
subject  with  white  flowers  for  spring  forc¬ 
ing  or  for  exhibition  tables,  and  thirdly, 
when  I  think  it  is  at  its  best,  as  a  valuable 
decorative  pot  plant  in  the  conservatory 
or  show  house  in  summer  and  autumn. 

The  .words  paniculata  grandiflora  in¬ 
form  us  that  the  flowers  are  large  panicles 
of  bloom.  These  are  disposed  at  the  end 
of  each  shoot,  and  in  good  cultivation  are 
a  foot  in  length  and  six  inches  through. 
The  star-shaped  flowers  open  a  pale 
green  shade,  and  finally  develop  into  a 
beautiful  white. 

Let  us  occupy  the  space  chiefly  with 
plants  in  pots.  By  this  method  oi 
culture  the  plant  differs  slightly  from  the 
ordinary  Hydrangea ;  it  produces  the 
flower  on  the  wood  that  is  grown  in  one 
season,  with  the  other  it  is  prepared  a 
season  beforehand.  A  good  method  to 
obtain  a  stock  is  to  purchase  some  plants 
for  spring  forcing.  With  a  moist,  warm 
.  temperature  a  number  of  cuttings  will  be 
obtainable  in  March  ;  these  are  best  when 
3  and  4  inches  long,  heeled  off  the  ole 
wood.  Insert  these  in  small  pots  0! 
sandy  soil,  and  plunge  in  a  warm  pro¬ 
pagator,  shading  and  damping  for  a  fevt 
weeks.  In  course  of  time  these  can  be 
introduced  to  a  cooler  house,  and  kepi 
growing  by  frequent  potting.  A  five 
and  a  half  inch  pot  will  meet  their  want; 
the  first  year,  removing  them  to  a  frame 
in  July,  so  that  the  long  growth  will  gel 
ripened  towards  autumn.  The  plant; 
can  be  stored  in  a  frost-proof  frame  or  a 
suitable  corner  in  the  glasshouse,  and 
will  require  only  a  small  amount  ol 
water.  February  is  a  seasonable  time  ir 
which  to  prune  the  plant  down  to  4  01 
5  inches,  so  that  one  may  have  that  num 
her  of  buds  also.  Some  weeks  after  thi; 
repot  into  7  and  8  inch  pots,  using  ; 
rough  open  compost  of  two  parts  loam 
one  part  leaf  mould,  some  rough  sand 
such  as  road  scrapings,  in  the  usual  quan 
tity  for  giving  porosity’,  and  a  5  inch  po 
of  bonemeal  to  a  barrowful  of  soil.  Tc 
keep  the  plants  for  summer  and,  prefer 
ably,  August  blooming,  a  cool -house  tha 
is  congenially  moist,  such  as  a  late  Peacl 
house,  is  the  best.  Select  from  four  tc 
five  shoots  which  will  be  a  sufficient  num 
ber  the  first  year.  Frames  with  a  gooc 
depth  will  suit  them  in  summer,  giving 
plenty  of  air  and  sunshine,  with  occa1 
sional  syringing  on  the  afternoons  0 
bright  days  and  no  lack  of  water  to  th< 
roots,  also  feeding  with  liquid  manure 
at  the  approach  of  the  blooms.  It  shoulc 
be  understood  that  these  plants  are  bette 
when  rootbound,  so  that  after  flowerinj 
expose  them  to  the  open  air  to  maturi 
the  wood.  In  spring  prune  hard  back  tc 
a  few  buds,  and  allow  eight  or  nine  shoot 
to  carry  flowers  of  an  immense  size.  / 
substantial  top  dressing  of  a  rich  compos 
is  necessary  in  spring.  This  procedur 
is  equally’  satisfactory  for  several  seasons 
so  that  when  the  plants  are  establishes 


Fancy  Cactus  Dahlia  Mercury. 

This  has  long,  slender  florets  twisted  or 
whorled  sideways,  of  a  soft  yellow,  striped 
and  mottled  with  crimson.  These  mark¬ 
ings  determine  that  it  is  a  fancy  Cactus 
Dahlia.  First-class  certificate  to  Messrs. 
James  Stredwick  and  Son,  St.  Leonards- 
on-Sea,  by  the  London  Dahlia  Union  at 
Regent's  Park  on  September  12th.  At 
the  same  time  they  had  first-class  cer¬ 
tificates  for  Cactus  Dahlias  C.  E.  Wil¬ 
kins  and  Rev.  A.  Bridge.  These  we  have 
previously  described. 


The  Weeping-  Mountain  Elm. 


the  summer  time,  therefore  the  frame¬ 
work  of  this  huge  natural  umbrella  may 
be  seen  just  above  the  leaves,  the  brown 
colour  showing  up  the  branches  against 
the  green  leaves. 

If  allowed  to  grow  at  its  own  free  will 
it  sometimes  produces  a  branch  of  un¬ 
common  vigour  on  one  side  in  the  same 
way  as  the  Weeping  Beech,  but  the  Elm 
is  much  more  easily  controlled,  however, 
than  the  latter,  and  if  the  cultivator  de¬ 
sires  his  tree  to  be  of  a  uniform  weeping 
habit  with  the  regularity  of  an  umbrella 
the  unusual  strong  branches  may  be 


[. Maclaren  and  Sons. 


Cactus  Dahlia  Mrs.  Walter  Baxter. 

The  florets  in  this  variety  are  long, 
very  slender  and  crimson-lake  shaded 
with  maroon  in  the  centre.  First-class 
certificate  to  Mr.  J.  D.  West,  Tower  Hill, 
Brentwood,  by  the  London  Dahlia  Union 
on  September  12th. 

Cactus  Dahlia  Dorothy. 

The  long,  incurved  florets  of  this  Dahlia 
are  twisted  sideways  and  pink  with  a  white 
centre.  Award  of  Merit  by  the  R.H.S. 
on  September  17  th  when  shown  by 
Messrs.  J.  Stredwick  and  Son,  St. 
Leonards-on-Sea. 
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one  can  have  blooms  early  or  late  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  culture  applied.  This  Hy¬ 
drangea  may  be  also  raised  from  seeds. 
As  a  shrub,  it  flowers  profusely  in 
August,  given  a  good,  light,  and  drained 
soil.  In  April  it  should  be  thinned  out 
to  the  best  growths. 

A.  V.  Main. 

- +++ - 

A  Great  Work  on  Botany. 

What  is  probably  the  finest  work  on 
botany  ever  published  has  recently  been 
issued  from  a  Leipzig  press  to  the  order  of 
the  Brazilian  Government.  It  consists  of 
forty  volumes,  comprising  130  parts,  with 
20,733  pages  dealing  with  40,000  species 
of  flora  found  in  Brazil.  The  work  was 
begun  in  1S19  by  Martius,  and  has  been 
built  up  by  65  authors. 

Sophrolaelia  Gratrixae  magnifica. 

The  parentage  of  this,  hybrid  was  S. 
grandiflora  x  L.  tenebrosa.  The  sepals 
are  bronzy  brown,  while  the  petals  are 
lighter  with  a  median  dark  band.  The 
lip  is  crimson  with  a  rose  apex  and  the 
white  tube  is  lined  with  purple.  Award 
of  Merit  by  the  R.H.S.  on  September 
17th  when  shown  by  F.  Monteith  Ogil- 
vie,  Esq.,  The  Shrubbery,  Oxford. 


The  various  species  of  Elm  in  cultiva¬ 
tion  have  given  rise  to  a  considerable 
number  of  varieties,  and  amongst  them 
no  less  than  ten  weeping  varieties  have 
been  recorded  in  cultivation.  None  of 
them  are  so  popular,  however,  as  the 
Weeping  Scotch  Elm,  or  Weeping  Wych 
Elm. 

It  is  a  very  characteristic  Elm,  and  that 
may  account  for  its  popularity.  The 
leaves  are  much  larger  than  in  the  ordin¬ 
ary'  upright  form  of  the  Mountain  Elm, 
and  they  assume  a  particular  habit  that  is 
very  characteristic,  and  may'  be  recog¬ 
nised  at  a  distance.  The  branches  assume 
an  arching  form  naturally,  and  gradually' 
grow  down  towards  the  earth.  From  each 
side  of  the  main  branches  short  ones  are 
given  off,  and  each  branch  has  two  rows  of 
leaves  which  spread  horizontally',  but  dip 
a  little  below  the  branches.  Even  during 


pruned  back  in  winter  to  give  the  tree 
shape.  By'  thus  checking  the  strong 
branches  and  leaving  the  weaker  ones  to 
grow  at  their  freedom  the  tree  may  be 
kept  well  balanced  by  a  little  attention 
annually  after  the  leaves  have  dropped. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  a 
tree  about  30  feet  high,  but  much  smaller 
specimens  may  be  obtained.  In  the  first 
instance  they'  may  be  had  with  stems  of 
various  lengths,  and  by  pruning  they  can 
can  be  kept  down  to  the  original  tier  of 
drooping  branches,  and  they  may'  be  cur¬ 
tailed  so  as  to  fit  the  space  where  they 
have  been  planted.  It  is  not  well,  how¬ 
ever,  to  prune  too  severely,  otherwise  it 
gives  the  tree  a  formal  appearance.  The 
pruning  is  rendered  necessary,  however, 
when  the  tree  is  planted  in  restricted 
areas,  but  a  fine  effect  is  produced  if  the 
tree  is  allowed  to  attain  considerable  size 
where  the  space  will  permit. 
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-  Chrysanthemums  - 


The  early  autumn  exhibition  of  Chry¬ 
santhemums,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  was 
held  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham, 
on  the  2nd  and  3rd  inst. 

There  was  a  fair  display  of  big  blooms 
and  a  great  quantity  of  early  flowering 
pompon  and  early  flowering  Japanese 
varieties  from  the  open  border.  There 
were  also  extensive  groups  of  Chrysan¬ 
themums,  not  for  competition,  also  Roses, 
Dahlias  and  Michaelmas  Daisies,  so  that 
altogether  the  show  was  one  of  the  finest 
held  during  October.  The  chief  draw¬ 
back  to  the  show  is  the  scanty  attendance 
of  visitors. 

I11  the  class  for  a  floral  display  of 
Chrysanthemum  plants  with  suitable 
foliage  plants  the/  first  prize  went  to 
Messrs.  J.  Peed  and  Son,  Roupell  Park 
Nursery,  West  Norwood,  London.  Early 
flowering  varieties  formed  a  groundwork 
for  the  big-bloomed  Japanese  kinds.  Mr. 
W.  Howe,  gardener  to  Lady  Tate,  Park 
Hill,  Streatham  Common,  was  second. 

Mr.  W.  Mease,  gardener  to  A.  Tate, 
Esq.,  Downside,  Leatherhead,  took  the 
leading  prize  for  8  varieties,  3  blooms  of 
each  in  vases.  His  best  blooms  were 
Mrs.  W.  Knox,  Mrs.  A.  R.  Knight,  A.  R. 
Wakefield  and  J.  H.  Silsbury.  The  first 
two  would  not  have  disgraced  a  Novem¬ 
ber  show.  Mr.  E.  A.  Pocock,  gardener 
to  G.  H.  Davies,  Esq.,  Woodside, 
Maidenhead,  took  the  second  place,  and 
Mr.  Norman  Davis,  Framfield,  Sussex, 
came  in  third,  with  some  fine  blooms  of 
Miss  Hilda  Rowley  and  Mrs.  Norman 
Davis. 

Mr.  G.  Halsey,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Jere¬ 
miah  Lyon,  Riddings  Court,  Caterham 
Valley,  took  the  lead  for  12  Japanese 
blooms  in  4  varieties,  showing  Mrs.  A. 
R.  Knight,  J.  H.  Silsbury,  etc.  Mr.  W. 
Mease  took  the  second  place  in  this  class. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Gabriel,  Eardale,  Horsell, 
Surrey,  had  the  best  6  Japanese  blooms 
in  2  varieties.  He  was  followed  by  Mr. 
F.  Blackith,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Ford,  Park- 
side,  Ravenscourt  Park,  W.  Mr.  G.  Hal¬ 
sey  had  the  best  two  vases  of  blooms 
of  large  flowering  varieties,  set  up  with 
Asparagus  and  Croton  foliage. 

Decorative  Chrysanthemums  were  a 
feature  of  this  show  on  account  of  the 
quantities  present  and  the  use  made  of 
them.  The  lead  for  12  bunches  of  earlv 
flowering  pompons  was  taken  by  Mr.  E. 
F.  Such,  Maidenhead,  who  had  well  ar¬ 
ranged  bunches  with  long  stems  to  the 
flowers.  Mr.  T.  Smellie,  Pansy  Gardens. 
Busby,  near  Glasgow,  had  shorter  stems 
to  the  spravs,  taking  second  place. 

Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Merstham, 
Surrey,  had  the  best  12  bunches  of  Chrv- 
santhemums,  grown  in  the  open  and  dis¬ 
budded.  Very  fine  varieties  were  Carrie, 
Oueen  of  the  Earlies,  Nina  Blick,  Le 
Cygne,  Roi  des  Blancs  and  Goacher’s 
Crimson.  They  were  followed  by  Mr. 
E.  F.  Such  and  Mr.  T.  Smellie,  in  this 
order.  Mr.  G.  Bowness,  Riverside  Nur¬ 
sery,  Busby,  near  Glasgow,  had  the  best 
12  bunches,  grown  in  the  open  and  not 
disbudded.  Many  of  the  varieties  in  the 


At  the  Crystal  Palace. 

class  for  disbudded  flowers  were  repeated 
here.  Mr.  J.  Smellie  was  a  good  second, 
and  Mr.  J.  Emblerson,  Grove  Road  Nur¬ 
sery,  Walthamstow,  came  in  third. 
Messrs.  Kenward  and  Son,  High  Street, 
Lewes,  had  the  best  table  of  wreaths, 
sprays,- buttonholes,  bouquets,  etc.,  show¬ 
ing  the  decorative  uses  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. 

There  were  11  entries  in  the  class  for 
a  floral  decoration  of  Chrysanthemums 
for  a  dinner  table,  and  the  lead  was  taken 
by  Mrs.  Brewster,  12,  St.  Peter’s,  Canter¬ 
bury.  Here  the  Chrysanthemums  were 
mostly  of  a  pale  coloured  variety,  with  a 
few  crimson  ones  in  the  central  epergne. 
Asparagus  plumosus,  autumn  tinted  Car¬ 
rot  leaves,  Ampelopsis  Veitchi  and 
grasses  were  the  foliage  used.  The 
second  prize  was  taken  by  Miss  Jessie 
Martin,  9,  Lancaster  Road,  South  Nor¬ 
wood.  Here  grasses  were  employed  more 
freely.  Mr.  T.  W.  Stevens,  gardener  to 
W.  H.  Stone,  Esq.,  Donnington,  Laurie 
Park,  Sydenham,  was  the  third,  using  a 
yellow  pompon  Chrysanthemum  and 
Kochia  scoparia  trichophylla  in  its  red 
autumn  tints. 

Several  classes  were  set  apart  for  ama¬ 
teurs,  and  many  fine  flowers  were  forth¬ 
coming. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A  splendid  exhibit  of  early  flowering 
Chrysanthemums  was  set  up  by  Messrs. 
W.  Wells  and  Co.  They  were  set  up  in 
tall  and  dwarf  bamboo  stands,  and  a 
groundwork  of  yellow  and  crimson 
flowers  set  in  damp  moss  produced  a  de¬ 
parture  amongst  groups  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  (Gold  medal). 

Hobbies,  Ltd.,  Dereham,  Norfolk,  had 
a  charming  display  of  Roses,  decorative 
and  Cactus  Dahlias.  Beautiful  Rc-^es 
were  White  Maman  Cochet,  Mme.  Jules 
Grolez,  etc.  (Gold  medalV 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery, 
Lewisham,  London,  set  up  a  group  of 
Chrysanthemums  and  Michaelmas 
Daisies  (Silver  gilt  medal). 

Messrs.  J.  Peed  and  Son  had  a  display 
of  single  and  double  tuberous  Begonia 
blooms. 

Messrs.  W.  Spooner  and  Sons,  Houns¬ 
low,  had  a  long  table  of  Apples  (Silver 
gilt  medal). 

Mr.  E.  F.  Such  had  an  extensive  ex¬ 
hibit  of  earl)/-  flowering  Chrysanthemums 
and  Michaelmas  Daisies. 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham, 
Middlesex,  had  a  long  table  of  Cactus 
and  decorative  Dahlias,  Michaelmas 
Daisies  and  early  flowering  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  (Gold  medal). 

Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath,  The  Floral  Farms, 
Wisbech,  also  had  earl)'  flowering  Chry¬ 
santhemums  and  Michaelmas  Daisies 
(Small  silver  medal). 

- 4+4 - 

Montbretia  Lord  Nelson. 

The  large  flowers  of  this  variety  are 
of  a  rich  orange  internally  shaded  crim¬ 
son,  while  the  outer  face  is  of  a  deep 
crimson-red,.  Award  of  Merit  by  the 
R.H.S.  on  September  17th  when  shown 
bv  Major  Petre  (gardener  G.  Davison), 
Westwick  House,  Norwich. 


Cactus  Dahlia  Flame. 

The  florets  in  this  instance  are  incurved, 
some  twisted  sideways  and  brilliant  crim¬ 
son-scarlet.  First-class  certificate  to  Mr. 
H.  Shoesmith,  Westfield,  Woking,  by  the 
London  Dahlia  Union,  at  Regent’s  Park 
on  September  12th.  He  also  had  an 
Award  of  Merit  for  it  from  the  R.H.S. 
on  September  17th. 
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Vagaries  of 

Sweet  Peas. 


A  Letter 
To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — I  note  in  last  issue  that  under  the 
heading  of  “Vagaries  of  Sweet  Peas,”  one 
of  your  correspondents  in  giving  a  list  of 
the  most  up-to-date  varieties  gives  Nora 
Unwin  as  the  best  white. 

Now,  sir,  my  experience  has  been  that 
Nora  Unwin  as  a  single  flower  is  very 
fascinating,  but  that  it  does  not  look 
nearly  so  well  in  a  bunch  as  Dorothy  Eck- 
ford.  Nora  L^nwin,  when  put  against 
Dorothy  in  single  blooms  certain1)- 
appeals  more  strongly  to  one’s  sense  of 
beauty,  but  when  the  two  are  shown  to¬ 
gether  in  vases,  say  twelve  stems  of  each, 
Dorothy  Eckford  seems  to  be  a  much 
purer  white,  and  has  very  much  more 
substance.  This  is  a  most  important 
point  to  think  of  when  benching,  and  I 
-noticed  this  more  at  the  N.S.P.S.  Show 
this  vear  than  anywhere. 

H.  C.  Till. 

- 4+4 - 

CHIMNEY - 

Campanula 


.  .  Without  Heat. 

Having  seen  many  gardeners  trying  to 
grow  this  grand  flower,  and  often  the  re¬ 
sult  poor  specimens,  a  few  hints  on  their 
culture  may  be  of  use  to  many  readers  of 
the  “  G.W.” 

Prepare  a  bed  in  an  open  spot,  and  sow 
the  seed  very  thinly  in  drills  in  May.  Be 
careful  not  to  cover  the  seed  very  deeply. 
When  large  enough  to  handle,  transplant 
the  seedlings  to  a  piece  of  ground  well 
dug  and  manured,  a  foot  apart  each  way. 
This  operation  should  be  done  about  the 
first  week  in  August.  If  the  weather  is 
dry,  well  water  before  and  after  trans¬ 
planting.  Let  them  stay  in  the  bed  until 
August  following,  when  they  should  be 
lifted  and  carefully  planted  again  in  fresh 
ground.  If  any  show  signs  of  flowering, 
pinch  out  the  flowers.  They  must  then 
remain  until  the  following  F ebruary, 
when  they  should  be  carefully  lifted  with 
a  spade  and  potted.  If  these  directions 
are  followed  grand  specimens  will  be  the 
result,  and  the  grower  will  be  well  repaid 
for  the  little  extra  trouble.  A  pinch  of 
seed  sown  every  year  will  keep  up  the 
suppiy  of  plants.  As  they  are  so  easily 
grown  they  should  be  cultivated  by  every¬ 
one,  but  many  gardeners  think  they  can¬ 
not  be  grown  except  in  heat.  Give  this, 
method  a  trial,  however,  and  I  know  you 
will  be  delighted. 

H.  W  A. 

[The  photographs  accompanying  this 
showed  the  Campanulas  to  be  grand 
plants,  but  they  were  unsuitable  for  re- 
production. — Ev.J 
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AANNSrLY  Chrysanthemum 


/  ■ 

(Chrysanthemum  carinatum  burridgeanum). 


Amongst  the  large  number  of  known 
secies  of  Chrysanthemum  are  two  very 
)pular  annuals  that  contend  for  supre- 
acy  in  the  garden.  The  two  are  really 
dispensable,  but  C.  carinatum,  and  its 
irieties  take  the  lead  on  account  of  the 
rge  number  of  variations  and  strains  to 
hich  it  has  given  rise.  The  original 
rm  had  white  rays  with  a  purple  zone, 
td  this  was  introduced  from  Barbary  in 
orth  Africa  in  1796.  Since  then  many 
:autiful  varieties  and  strains  have  been 
ised,  varying  in  the  colour  or  number 
colours  in  each  flower  head.  The  ori- 
nal  two  colours  have  been  developed 
to  three  in  the  variety  or  strain  named 
'  c.  burridgeanum.  We  call  it  a  strain 
yause  it  is  not  confined  to  any  particu- 
r  set  of  colours. 


respectively.  The  disc  inside  of  these 
three  bands  of  colour  is  of  some  dark 
shade,  but  just  before  the  florets  open  the 
disc  will  bear  close  inspection  as  the 
florets  resemble  the  scales  of  a  butterfly's 
wing  or  something  equally  neat  and 
beautiful. 

Two  methods  are  pursued  in  raising 
plants  of  this  annual  Chrysanthemum. 
Those  who  wish  to  get  them  early  should 
sow  them  in  heat  sometime  during  March. 
As  soon  as  the  seedlings  are  well  up  they 
are  transplanted  into  boxes  at  2  in.  apart 
each  way.  and  kept  there  a  short  time  in 
a  warm  place  if  the  weather  is  cold  out¬ 
side,  otherwise  the  boxes  are  transferred 
to  cold  frames  immediately  where  the  sun¬ 
shine  is  sufficient  to  make  the  plants  grow 
slowly  and  sturdily. 


to  get  plants  to  flowering  size  as  early  as 
possible  a  succession  may  be  obtained  by 
sowing  seeds  in  the  open  ground  at  the 
beginning  of  April.  If  little  time  can  be 
spared  for  transplanting  them  they  may 
be  sown  where  they  are  to  bloom  and 
merely  thinned  out. 

- - 

London  Grown  Tobacco. 

That  there  is  a  vigorous  and  mature 
crop  of  Tobacco  now  growing  in  London 
will  be  a  surprise  to  some  people.  The 
crop  in  question  is  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Royal  Botanic  Society,  Regent's  Park. 
The  plants  have  been  reared  by  the 
society  from  the  seed  of  the  best-known 
commercial  sorts  of  the  “weed,”  obtained 
specially  by  the  journal  “Tobacco”  for 
the  purposes  of  this  experiment  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  where  Tobacco  is  a 
recognised  product.  The  main  interest 


Chrysanthemum  carinatum  burridgeanum. 


[. Ma.c2a.ren  and  Sons. 


The  illustration  herewith  contains 
veral  colours.  For  instance,  the  flower 
1  the  right  was  velvety-crimson  with  a 
lac  edge.  Next  to  this  comes  a  flower 
th  white  rays,  having  a  slender  crim- 
n  and  then  a  yellow  zone  next  the  disc. 

:  the  back  of  this  flower  was  a  white  one 
iving  a  broad  crimson  and  a  narrow  yel- 
>w  zone.  The  flower  at  the  top  was 
ush-lilac  with  crimson  and  yellow 
mes.  The  flower  to  the  left  of  the 
ntre  was  shaded  with  orange-yellow 
th  broad  crimson-red  zone  and  a  narrow 
;llow  one.  Behind  this  is  a  lilac  flower 
ith  a  crimson-lake  zone  and  a  narrow  vel- 
w  one.  The  two  flowers  on  the  left 
:re  white  with  crimson  and  yellow  zones 


During  May,  when  they  have  made 
plants  of  2  in.  or  3  in.  in  length,  they 
should  be  hardened  off,  and  about  the  end 
of  the  month  planted  in  the  beds  where 
they  are  to  flower.  A  foot  apart  each  way 
would  not  be  too  much  room  unless  the 
beds  are  very  narrow,  when  they  may  be 
planted  somewhat  closer  for  appearance 
sake.  If  they  have  not  been  neglected 
while  making"  their  growth  under  glass 
they  make  dwarf  branching  specimens  oc¬ 
cupying  considerable  space,  and  presently 
commence  flowering.  Thev  last  in  bloom 
for  some  months,  and  for  this  reason  some 
gardeners  have  utilised  them  for  summer 
bedding. 

Even  where  this  plan  has  been  pursued 


arises  from  the  fact  that  this  London  crop 
shows  plants  from  Turkish,  Havana,  Con¬ 
necticut,  Virginia,  German,  Dutch,  and 
other  seeds  growing  side  by  side.  The 
Tobacco  stands  about  five  feet  high  and  is 
in  flower,  some  of  the  bloom  already  hav¬ 
ing  assumed  the  form  of  “seed-heads.” 
This  little  crop  has  not  been  grown  for 
the  sake  of  the  leaf.  Had  it  been  so,  a 
process  of  pruning  would  have  improved 
the  leaves  at  the  expense  of  the  other 
parts.  The  object  has  been  rather  to 
show  the  whole  of  the  characteristics  and 
“habit'1  of  the  various  varieties.  Some 
of  the  plants  will  be  dried  and  exhibited 
at  the  International  Tobacco  Exhibition 
in  March  next. 
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without  green  colouring  in  it  can  manu¬ 
facture  living  substances  from  gases  and 
a  few  mineral  elements  taken  from  the 
soil.  Not  only  do  plants  do  that,  but 
thev  make  food  for  cattle  and  all  other 
living  creatures.  The  odours  are,  of 
course,  of  much  less  importance  to  the 
plant  than  the  general  substance  building 
up  its  own  body,  but  this  book  is  chiefly 
devoted  to  that  particular  function  of 
flowers  and  leaves  by  which  various  scents 
and  odours  are  manufactured  and  stored 


to  be  given  off  later  on  in  the  fulfilling 
of  their  particular  functions. 

When  certain  of  these  odours  are  dis¬ 
tilled  or  extracted  from  the  plants  anc 
then  intensified  or  purified  by  extractioi 
of  water  and  other  matters,  they  an 
spoken  of  as  essential  oils,  and  some  of 
these  are  capable  of  killing  bacteria,  and 
therefore  acting  as  antiseptics.  The  book 
is  one  of  a  series  being  issued  by  Mr. 
John  Lane,  The  Bodley  Head,  London, 
and  like  the  rest,  is  priced  at  2S.  6d. 


One  of  the  Immortelles 


(Rhodanthe  Manglesii  maculata). 


The  above  is  the  usual  or  almost  uni¬ 
versal  name  under  which  this  plant  is 
catalogued  by  seedsmen.  The  correct 
name,  however,  is  Helipterum  Manglesii 
maculatum.  It  is  one  of  the  Everlasting 
Flowers,  and  one  of  the  neatest  and 
prettiest.  It  is  only  of  annual  duration, 
practically  lives  only  a  few  months,  mak¬ 
ing  its  growth,  flowering,  and  ripening  its 
seeds.  It  'is  of  Australian  origin,  and  is 
no  doubt  adapted  for  the  climate  there, 
making  its  growth  while  the  rainy  season 
lasts,  and  ripening  its  seeds,  after  which 


the  plant  is  practically  independent  until 
the  rainy  season  returns  again.  In  this 
country  it  may  be  classed  as  a  hardy  an¬ 
nual,  seeing  that  it  may  be  sown  in  the 
open  ground  any  time  during  April,  anc 
merely  requires  thinning  if  the  seeds  were 
sown  too  thickly. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shone 
not  the  ordinary  form,  but  a  variety  that 
has  a  dark  crimson  zone  surrounding  the 
disc  which  is  yellow.  The  rays  which  give 
the  bright  colour  to  the  flower  head  are  of 
various  shades  of  rose  or  pink.  These 


About  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  amateur 
gardeners  or  lovers  of  gardens  gave  more 
attention  to  sweet  smelling  flowers  and 
fragrant  leaves  than  the  people  of  to-day. 
Many  an  old-fashioned  garden  was  filled 
with  these  sweet  smelling  herbs.  Even 
some  of  the  finest  modern  Roses  and  Car¬ 
nations  have  no  scent,  notwithstanding 
that  desirable  quality. 

The  late  Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge  wrote 
‘‘The  Book  of  the  Scented  Garden,”  which 
must,  therefore,  be  amongst  his  last 
works  to  be  published.  In  this  he  deals 
with  a  great  variety  of  herbs,  both  com¬ 
mon  and  uncommon,  some  of  the  uncom¬ 
mon  ones  having  got  their  general  noto¬ 
riety  in  foreign  countries  where  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  for  them  to  grow.  He,  neverthe¬ 
less,  deals  with  many  plants  which  can  be 
and  should  be  grown  in  every  garden  of 
any  size  to-day.  In  speaking  of  fragrant 
garden  flowers,  he  quotes  the  line  about 
Roses  saying  “  Of  their  sweet  deaths,  are 
sweeter  odours  made,”  referring  to  the 
extraction  from  them  of  attar  of  Roses. 
Many  of  the  plants  with  scented  flowers 
are  climbers,  which  may  be  and  are  still 
grown  in  London,  so  could,  of  course, 
be  grown  in  most  other  smoky  towns.  He 
believed  that  all  pleasing  odours  were 
harmless  and  often  even  beneficial. 

A  very  interesting  chapter  is  that  on  the 
green  leaf  as  a  chemical  laboratory.  He 
compares  the  leaf  to  an  odour-distilling 
chemist.  He  avers,  however,  that  the 
green  leaf  does  more  than  the  most  skilled 
chemist  can  do,  as  it  can  not  only  change 
such  substance  as  starch  into  sugar  and 
vice  versa,  but  actually  builds  up  all 
these  things  from  dead  matter.  That, 
of  course,  is  the  prerogative  of  a  green 
plant,  so  that  neither  animal  nor  plant 
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rays  are  not  florets  as  in  a  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum,  but  are  really  the  outside  bracts, 
which  serve  to  protect  the  flowers  in  their 
early  stages  of  growth,  and  afterwards  to 
attract  insects  by  their  colour.  They  are 
as  dry  as  chaff,  having  very  little  sub¬ 
stance,  though  they  are  alive  while  the 
flower  is  young.  They  serve  to  protect 
the  flowers  and  afterwards  the  fruit. 

The  plant  is  also  highly  useful  for  cut 
flower  purposes,  either  in  the  fresh  state 
or  after  they  are  dried.  The  process  of 
drying  is  a  very  simple  one,  as  it  is 
merely  necessary  to  tie  them  in  small 
bunches  and  hang  them  up  in  some  airy 
place  where  they  will  be  exposed  to  wind, 
but  not  sunshine.  Here  the  slender 
flower  stalks  will  become  dry  and  stiff  in 
1  a  straight  position,  so  that  they  may  be 
,  afterwards  used  for  everlastings  in  the 
v;inter  time,  and  if  protected  from  dust 
will  keep  fresh  for  an  unlimited  time. 
Some  people  even  go  to  the  trouble  of 
getting  bell-glasses  so  as  to  maintain  the 
freshness  and  cleanliness  of  flowers  of  this 
:  character.  Needless  to  say,  under  this 
form  of  protection  they  would  last  several 
years. 

The  plant  is  of  the  easiest  cultivation, 
either  in  town  or  country  gardens,  as  the 
flowers  represented  were  grown  in  a  Lon¬ 
don  suburban  garden.  To  give  some  idea 
of  the  rapidity  of  growth,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  seeds  were  sown  towards  the  end 
of  April  in  the  open  ground,  and  were  in 
full  bloom  before  the  end  of  July.  Soil 
of  a  light  and  rich  character  is  suitable  to 
this  class  of  plant,  but  even  heavy  soils 
may  readily  be  improved  by  means  of  sand 
and  leaf  mould,  so  as  to  render  them  por¬ 
ous.  Such  soils  should,  of  course,  be  pre¬ 
pared  some  time  in  advance  of  sowing, 
and  if  the  soil  is  light  in  character  it 
should  be  dug  in  autumn  or  early  winter 
and  manured  to  give  it  time  to  settle  be¬ 
fore  April.  Practically  nothing  is  re¬ 
quired  beyond  thinning  the  plants  if  they 
have  been  sown  too  thickly,  as  they  will 
then  ramify,  forming  bushy  specimens 
about  12  in.  to  15  in.  high,  and  require  no 
staking. 

Seeds  are  readily  procurable  from  any 
!  seedsman,  and  as  they  cost  little  people 
take  little  trouble  with  the  plant,  but 
some  time  after  it  was  introduced  its  cul¬ 
tivation  was  brought  to  great  perfection, 
even  in  pots,  and  branched  specimens  of 
large  size  were  the  result.  For  ordinary 
garden  decoration,  however,  or  for  cut 
flowers,  quite  ordinary  treatment  will 
suffice.  If  the  intention  is  to  dry  them 
they  should  be  cut  when  in  perfection. 
The  flowers  naturally  open  in  the  course 
of  drying  and  reveal  the  beautiful  centre 
in  the  case  of  this  particular  variety.  The 
ordinary  form  has  no  zone.  There  is  also 
a  white  variety  having  the  bracts  whitq 
instead  of  rose. 

- - 

Flower  Show  Profits  for  Medical  Charities. 

A  number  of  horticultural  societies  in 
this  country  devote  their  profits  to  charit¬ 
able  purposes,  and  in  this  connection 
honourable  mention  must  be  made  of  the 
Alveston  and  District  H.S.  They  have 
just  held  another  very  successful  flower 
show,  and  the  profits — ^102  is.  qd. — have 
been  divided  between  various  local  medi¬ 
cal  charities.  Since  the  formation  of  the 
society  19  years  ago  no  less  than  ^1,012 
3s.  has  been  distributed  in  this  way. 


Although  not  the  dwarfest  of  the  mossy 
Saxifrages  or  Rockfoils,  this  plant  is 
amongst  them.  The  barren  leafy  stems  or 
stolons  are  very  short,  and  then  end  up 
in  a  dense  tuft  of  nearly  similar  leaves 
forming  a  dense  green  carpet.  Usually 
the  leaves  at  the  end  of  the  rosette  are 
three-lobed,  but  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season,  when  new  growth  is  being  made, 
many  of  the  leaves  are  altogether  undivi¬ 
ded.  The  flower  stems  are  only  about 
2  in.  high,  and  terminate  in  a  cluster  of 
relatively  large  white  flowers. 

The  specimen  illustrated  was,  of  course, 
grown  in  a  thumb  pot,  showing  how  little 
soil  is  really  necessary  to  get  an  object  of 
considerable  beauty  that  may  be  used  in 
cool  conservatories  or  greenhouses  in  the 
spring  if  so  desired.  The  proper  place 
for  the  plant,  however,  is  on  the  rockery, 
where  it  may  be  planted  in  a  situation  that 
will  be  fairly  moist  during  the  summer. 
This  applies  only  to  the  southern  counties, 
for  in  the  north  of  England  and  in  Scot¬ 
land,  as  well  as  Ireland,  the  rainfall  is 
sufficient  to  enable  this  plant  to  be  grown 
on  practically  any  aspect  upon  the 
rockery  if  the  soil  is  sufficiently  deep,  as 
it  should  always  be  for  rock  plants. 

Propagation  is  very  easy,  either  in  the 
cool  northern  part  of  Britain,  or  even  in 


(Saxifraga  decipiens  groenlandica). 

the  Midlands,  where  the  rainfall  is  fairly 
good.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  pull  the 
plant  to  pieces  and  dibble  in  each  leafy 
shoot  separately  in  lines  and  neat  little 
plants  will  be  formed  in  the  course  of  the 
summer.  These  pieces  may  be  put  singly 
into  pots  immediately,  and  the  pots 
plunged  in  sand  or  coal  ashes  to  save 
watering  during  the  summer.  Should  dry- 
weather  prevail  when  they  are  newly  put 
in,  they  should,  of  course,  be  watered 
until  they'’  begin  to  hold  their  own.  In 
the  open  ground  watering  is  less  neces¬ 
sary',  except  in  the  most  droughty  times. 
Even  if  they  get  partly  dried  up  ’in  sum¬ 
mer  they  will  soon  recover  when  the  cool, 
moist,  autumn  weather  sets  in. 

- - 

Arctotis  regalis. 

The  ray's  of  this  plant  are  pure  white 
except  at  the  base,  where  they'  form  a 
narro""  yellow  zone.  The  anthers  are 
purple.  It  is  said  to  be  a  hy'brid  between 
A.  aureola  and  A.  stoechadifolia,  but  the 
blooms  are  larger  than  either  of  these. 
Award  of  Merit  by  the  R.H.S.  on  3rd 
Sentember  when  shown  by  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Bain), 
Burford,  Dorking. 


The  Flower  Garden. 

The  present  month  seems  to  be  a  true 
disciple  of  1907,  for  up  to  now  we  have 
sampled  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  weather. 
The  rains  have  done  good,  however,  not 
only  for  the  crops  now  standing,  but  for 
the  soil  also. 

Trenching. 

Many  people  with  ground  standing  idle 
like  to  begin  digging  early  in  the  autumn, 
and  especially  is  this  so  when  new  land  is 
to  be  dealt  with,  which  when  very  dry  is 
also  very  hard.  I  have  had  a  good  fill  of 
breaking  up  pasture  land  at  one  time  and 
another,  therefore  I  know  the  labour  it  en¬ 
tails.  The  more  fortunate  would,  perhaps, 
be  disposed  to  hire  a  man  to  deal  with 
fresh  ground,  but  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
secure  a  man  who  will  do  the  work 
thoroughly.  At  the  present  time  I  am 
busily  engaged  in  trenching  a  piece  of 
new  ground,  or  I  should  say  bastard  trench¬ 
ing.  Trenching  proper  means  delving  three 
spits  deep,  but  when  the  soil  is  only  two 
spits  deep  on  top  of  chalk  or  gravel,  where 
are  we  with  our  trenching  ?  The  thing  is 
to  do  the  job  as  thoroughly  as  circumstances 
will  permit.  The  system  of  trenching  I 
firmly  believe  in  is  to  keep  each  strata  of 
soil  in  its  proper  place,  unless  the  ground 
has  been  trenched  before.  Some  people  will 
argue  that  the  subsoil  and  the,  shall  I  say, 
sub-subsoil  will  become  as  good  as  the  top 
soil  if  it  is  brought  to  the  surface  and 
manured.  It  will,  but  not  in  one  or  two 
seasons.  The  general  run  of  land  has  been 
cultivated  at  some  time  or  other,  and  if  it 
has  been  farmed,  then  depend  upon  it  only 
the  top  few  inches  is  of  any  great  account. 
Even  if  the  land  has  never  been  cultivated, 
the  top  soil  is  far  superior  to  that  under¬ 
neath  as  regards  fertility.  If  the  top  is 
poor,  then  the  bottom  will  be  poorer,  the 
reason  being  that  the  top  soil  has  been 
worked  by  worms  at  some  time  or  other. 
Furthermore,  leaves  and  other  decaying 
matter  settle  on  the  surface  and  so  enrich 
it.  Therefore  do  not  put  the  top  at  the 
bottom  and  the  bottom  on  the  top.  It  is  a 
scheme  that  won’t  work.  Those  who  swear 
by  turning  all  land  topsy  turvy  at  the  first 
operation  do  not  rely  on  the  dead  earth  for 
growing  things.  Not  they  !  One  will  find 
that  they  have  a  pile  of  manure  and  old 
potting  .soil,  etc.,  as  big  as  a  small  moun¬ 
tain.  This  is  piled  on  by  the  cartload  and 
well  mixed  with  the  original  soil.  Conse¬ 
quently  the  plants  .set  out  do  not  worry 
about  the  dead  soil,  but  send  their  roots 
out  hunting  for  the  other  stuff.  Small  won¬ 
der  either.  Of  course  soils  vary.  I  know 
of  places  where  one  can  dig  five  feet  deep, 
and  still  find  good  loamy  soil  that  will 
quickly  become  fertile.  Then  again,  I  have 
found  places  where  a  nasty  greasy  “elite” 
lies  two  feet  or  less  under  the  surface.  This 
stuff  will  take  years  to  get  into  condition. 
I  have  known  men  to  bring  up  such  stuff 
after  reading  about  trenching,  or  after  hear¬ 
ing  a  lecture,  and  have  heard  them  talk 
afterwards. 

Violets. 

Getting  away  from  soil  treatment,  atten¬ 
tion  should  be  given  to  the  various  denizens 
of  the  garden.  Violets  in  frames  have  got 
over  the  shift  and  the  lights  should  be  kept 


off  as  much  as  possible.  No  decaying  leaves 
should  be  allowed  to  remain,  nor  should  the 
soil  be  allowed  to  become  weedy.  Keep  it 
stirred  freely,  and  dust  a  little  soot  around 
the  plants. 

Roses  and  Shrubs.  Taking  Cuttings. 

I  have  found  the  present  time  to  be  good 
for  taking  cuttings  of  Roses  and  shrubs. 
These  need  no  protection  in  the  way  of 
frames.  Good  sound  growths,  10  to  12  ins. 
long,  are  first-rate,  especially  if  they  pos¬ 
sess  a  heel  or  portion  of  all  wood  at  the 
base.  It  should  be  remembered  that  all 
harej-wooded  cuttings  need  deep  planting, 
and  I  generally  reckon  on  placing  them  as 
icebergs  float,  viz.,  one-third  .above  and  two- 
thirds  below. 

Propagating  Hardy  Plants. 

Those  who  wish  to  increase  their  stock  of 
hardy  plants  may  set  about  the  work  at 
once.  The  majority  of  perennials  have 
finished  flowering,  so  that  they  may  be  cut 
back.  Every  single  shoot  will  make  a  plant 
if  detached  with  a  bit  of  root.  I  rely  on  a 
small  axe  for  splitting  up  perennials.  It  is 
more  handy  and  does  less  damage  than  a 
spade.  Some  plants  may  be  pulled  apart 
with  the  fingers,  but  this  will  not  do  with 
such  things  as  Asters,  Heleniums,  etc. 

Lawns. 

Grass  seed  sown  last  month  has  moved 
since  the  rains  came,  and  I  myself  have 
found  it  necessary  to  use  the  shears.  Early 
cutting  induces  the  little  plants  to  split  up 
as  it  were.  Last  spring  I  observed  a  piece 
of  ground  well  prepared  and  sown  down  to 
grass.  Not  once  was  it  cut  until  mid-Sep¬ 
tember,  when  there  seemed  to  be  as  much 
weed  as  there  was  grass.  When  mowed 
with  a  scythe,  all  the  base  was  yellow  and 
very  thin.  Had  I  had  that  piece  of  ground 
in  hand,  I  should  have  made  it  fit  for 
tennis  by  July. 

Laying  Turf. 

This  is  a  good  time  for  laying  turf  ;  in 
fact,  there  is  no  better  time  for  this  work. 
The  land  is  still  warm,  and  there  is  no  fear 
of  the  turf  drying  out.  Never  be  afraid  of 
well  beating  turf  after  laying.  It  can’t  hit 
back. 

Gladioli. 

This  has  not  been  a  happy  year  for  all 
Gladioli  growers  owing  to  the  want  of 
moisture.  Two  friends  who  devote  a  lot  of 
space  to  this  grand  summer  bulb  report  dif¬ 
ferent  results.  The  seedlings  of  one  have 
made  very  little  growth,  while  those  of  the 
other  have  produced  quite  a  number  of 
blooms.  It  is  not  usual  for  Gladioli  to 
flower  from  seed  the  first  year,  but  this  lat¬ 
ter  friend  always  gets  a  large  number  to 
bloom,  these  coming  in  towards  the  end  of 
September.  Some  of  them  have  been  re¬ 
markably  fine  this  season.  I  quite  expect 
Gladioli  raising  from  seed  to  become 
general,  now  that  the  new  German  strain 
can  be  flowered  without  difficulty  the  first 
year.  Why  save,  bulbs,  eh?  Lift  all  the 
corms  that  are  fit.  Green  tops  are  no  cri¬ 
terion,  but  do  not  cut  them  off  until  they 
have  dried  up. 

Pentstemons,  Violas,  etc. 

Get  in  the  last  batch  of  Pentstemons, 
Viola  and  Pansy  cuttings.  The  former 
must  b§  in  frames. 
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Dahlias. 

Dahlias,  if  frosted,  should  be  lifted  and 
taken  under  cover. 

Clear  up  leaves  and  other  rubbish  as  it 
accumulates. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

Planting. 

Ground  for  planting  should  be  something 
like  fit  now.  If  not  soon  done,  or  if  any¬ 
thing  prevents  the  work,  get  the  trees  and 
bushes  at  once,  and  lay  them  in,  even  if 
they  have  to  stay  there  till  February.  All 
fruit  trees  should  be  lifted  in  the  autumn,  as 
the  sap  .starts  so  early  that  those  lifted  later 
suffer  considerably.  When  laid  in,  the 
tree9  take  a  rest,  and  are  perfectly  safe  for 
planting  in  February  or  even  March. 

Weeds. 

Keep  down  weeds  that  endeavour  to  gain 
a  footing.  Weeds  never  take  a  rest  if  they 
can  help  it.  Their  aim  is  to  flower,  and 
they  will  do  so  if  given  half  a  chance. 

Pears. 

Pear  trees  planted  a  year  or  two  ago  may 
be  making  a  number  of  growths  away  from 
the  head  proper.  Never  allow  such  shoots  to 
push  from  under  the  head,  or  they  will 
eventually  spoil  the  tree  by  the  grossness. 
Nurserymen  always  lay  in  enough  branches 
to  form  a  good  tree. 

There  is  very  little  other  work  to  be  done 
save  that  all  fruit  may  be  gathered  now. 

Insect  Pests. 

Do  not  forget  that  there  are  scores  of 
pests  ready  to  injure  both  young  and  old 
trees,  and  he  is  a  wise  man  who  sets  to 
work  right  away  to  prepare  for  some  of 
them.  Horne’s  iFruit  Dressing  is  a  sure 
standby. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Things  have  steadied  down  in  this  depart¬ 
ment.  There  is  small  need  for  any  rush  and 
tear.  What  digging  is  being  done  should 
be  done  thoroughly.  Trench,  if  possible, 
even  if  only  a  rod  or  two,  but  do  not  forget 
that  trenching  takes  five  or  six  times  as_ 
long  as  plain  digging. 

Seakale. 

Those  who  force  Seakale  should  think 
about  lifting  a  few  roots  and  getting  them 
ready. 

No  roots  other  than  Parsnips  should  re¬ 
main  in  the  ground  now. 

Celery  Fly. 

I  do  not  know  how  readers  have  fared 
with  Celery  fly.  We  had  a  perfect  plague 
of  it  recently,  and  it  took  some  time  to  cir¬ 
cumvent  them.  These  late  broods  have  not 
much  chance  of  spoiling  the  stalks,  but  the 
maggots  can  make  the  foliage  look,  terribly 
sick.  All  Celery  should  be  thoroughlv 
earthed  up  now. 

Asparagus. 

Asparagus  tops  may  be  cut  away  and  the 
beds  cleaned  up.  Do  not  mulch  with 
manure  unless  the  soil  is  very  light. 

Cauliflowers. 

If  Cauliflowers  turn. in  too  fast,  lift  them 
and  store  in  a  cool  place. 

Peas. 

There  are  some  excellent  crops  of  Peas 
about  and  the  pods  should  be  closely  picked. 

Keep  the  hoe  going  among  the  young 
Cabbages, 

Clear  away  dead  leaves  among  winter 
greens. 

Keep  the  bonfire  on  the  go  when  possible, 
but  remember  the  neighbours’  washing 
day  ; 


HoExr. 
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The  Amateur’s  Greenhouse. 

Strawberries  in  Pots. 

No  fruit  that  is  forced  gives  less  trouble 
than  the  Strawberry,  is  more  acceptable, 
or  takes  up  less  room,  therefore  it  is  an 
ideal  amateur’s  plant.  It  is  a  great  mis¬ 
take,  however,  to  put  the  plants  into  the 
greenhouse  too  soon.  Christmas  Straw¬ 
berries  are  vory  nice,  we  know — or  so  we 
have  heard — hm  he  amateur  who  gets  ripe 
fruit  in  March  .as  done  all  that  can  be 
expected  of  him.  For  the  present  and  for 
several  weeks  hence,  the  plants  are  safe  in 
a  cold  frame.  Before  putting  them  in,  look 
in  the  drainage  holes  and  among  the  crowns 
for  slugs,  also  stir  up  the  surface  soil  a 
little  to  disturb  any  slugs’  eggs  that  may 
be  reposing  there ;  a  small,  but  destructive, 
green  caterpillar  may  also  be  sometimes 
found.  Should  any  incipient  runners  be 
forming,  pinch  them  out  close  home,  and 
then  plunge  the  pots  to  their  brims  in  ashes 
or  dead  leaves  in  a  cold  frame.  The  leaves 
of  pot  Strawberries  are  often  so  lovely  at 
this  season  that  one  is  tempted  to  use  them 
for  table  decoration.  I  have  often  done  so, 
and  found  no  harm  follow  the  practice ;  in 
fact,  I  believe  that  it  plumps  up  the  crowns 
for  early  forcing. 

Chrysanthemums. 

All  these  should  now  be  got  under  shelter. 
This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  all 
should  be  orowded  in  the  greenhouse,  as  an 
open  shed,  facing  south  or  west,  will  ac¬ 
commodate  the  late  sorts  in  safety  for  some 
time  yet.  Even  if  a  mat  or  two  has  to  be 
hung  in  front  of  the  shed  at  night,  this  is 
better  than  overcrowding  the  greenhouse.  I 
remember  visiting  an  amateur's  collection 
of  ’mums  once  where  we  had  to  climb  on 
the  greenhouse  roof  to  see  the  blooms  !  Let 
us -hope  that  no  “  G.W.”  reader  is  in  the 
same  predicament.  Better  leave  the  surplus 
out  of  doors,  and  build  a  wood  and  mat  or 
sack-covered  protection  round  them.  Give 
the  plants  an  abundance  of  air  after  housing 
and  look  out  for  greenfly  and  mildew,  both 
i  of  which  are  almost  sure  to  show  them¬ 
selves. 

Potting  Christmas  Roses. 

If  flowers  are  wanted  for  Christmas,  pot¬ 
ting  should  soon  be  put  in  hand.  For  my 
earliest  flowers  I  always  depend  upon  plants 
already  in  pots,  i.e.,  those  that  have  been 
‘  forced  in  the  previous  year.  They  stand 
I  gentle  forcing  two  years  in  succession  very 
[  well,  after  which  they  are  split  up  and 
>  planted  out  in  a  moist  and  partially  shel¬ 
tered  reserve  garden.  Plants  that  have  been 
two  years  in  this  reserve  garden  are  now 
in  fine  condition  for  potting.  Do  not  chop 
off  or  mutilate  the  roots  in  any  way,  and  if 
the  plants  are  to  stay  two  years  in  the  pots 
give  fairly  plenty  of  room-;  otherwise  they 
should  almost  fill  their  'receptacles.  Water 
well  in  and  stand  the  earliest  ones  in  a 
cold  frame,  leaving  the  others  out  of  doors 
until  frost  appears  dangerous.  Neither  set 
must  ever  want  for  water,  or  disaster  will 
follow.  If  desired,  the  plants  may  bloom 
in  a  cold  frame,  but  earlier,  and  I  think 
larger,  flowers  are  obtained  •  in  a  warm 
greenhouse. 

Cold  Frames. 

These  will  now,  or  should,  be  pretty  full 
up,  and  great  care  must  be  exercised  to 
give  the  various  occupants  plenty  of  air  at 
all  times.  The  majority  of  the  plants  win¬ 
tered  in  cold  frames  are  all  but  hardy,  and 
without  plenty  of  air  soon  become  weak  and 
drawn  up.  Lift  the  lights  right  off  on  all 
sunny  days,  and  tilt  them  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  every  time  that  water  is  given.  Con¬ 
fined,  stagnant  moisture  soon  brings  de¬ 
cayed  leaves,  and  even  settles  amongst  the 
crowns  of  such  plants  as  Canterbury  Bells, 
Strawberries  'and  Francoas,  which  quickly 
collapse.  If  not  already  done,  thoroughly 


clean  the  glass,  for  the  plants  want  every 
gleam  of  light  they  can  get  at  this  season. 
Potting  Dutch  Hyacinths. 

I  once  heard  an  amateur  call  Hyacinths 
“classy  ”  bulbs,  and  I  suppose  that  they  do 
seem  to  be  in  a  class  above  Tulips,  Daffodils 
and  the  like;  certainly  their  price  favours 
the  assumption.  Anyhow,  I  think  the  smal¬ 
lest  greenhouse  should  have  a  dozen  good 
Hyacinths,  named  sorts,  singly  in  4^  in. 
pots ;  they  look  remarkably  fine  when  well 
grown.  A  number  of  varieties  is  not 
wanted;  Marie,  Baroness  von  Tuyll,  Grand 
Maitre,  Roi  des  Beiges,  Robert  Steiger,  and 
L’lnnocence  are  six  good  and  cheap  sorts. 
Use  a  bit  of  good  soil  for  these,  and  just 
bury  the  apex  of  the  bulb,  then  plunge  in 
ashes  and  treat  in  the  usual  way.  Those 
who  want  more  for  money  and  are  not  so 
particular  about  the  quality  of  the  flowers, 
should  buy  a  few  bedding  Hyacinths  in  red, 
white  and  blue,  and  pot  them  three  bulbs  in 
a  6  in.  pot.  They  make  a  nice  bit  of  colour 
in  spring,  and  last  a  good  time. 

Tree  Carnations. 

To  keep  these  growing  well  and  to  induce 
blooms  to  open  freely,  a  temperature  of  55 
degs.  must  be  given.  To  obtain  this,  do  not 
shut  off  air,  as  a  close,  moist  atmosphere 
will  soon  bring  fungoid  diseases  in  its 
track.  Be  careful  not  to  over-water,  especi¬ 
ally  plants  with  comparatively  few  roots. 
Those  which  have  filled  their  pots  with 
roots  will  take  liquid  manure  once  or  twice 
a  week,  or  a  little  sprinkle  of  artificials  on 
the  soil. 

Peaches  After  Fruiting. 

A  Peach  tree  which  retains  its  leaves  as 
late  as  this  is  a  nuisance  when  one  wants 
to  stand  Chrysanthemums,  Arums,  etc.,  un¬ 
der  it.  Still,  if  the  leaves  have  yellowed 
at  all,  the  bulk  of  them  can  be  got-  off. 
Shake  the  tree  vigorously  first,  then  get  a 
new  Birch  broom  and  drawn  this  lightly, 
with  a  sweeping  motion,  up  the  tree.  As 
long  as  the  broom  only  moves  up  the  tree, 
i.e.,  from  the  floor  to  the  roof,  not  the 
slightest  harm  will  be  done  to  the  buds. 
Clear  away  the  leaves,  and  stand  a  few 
boards  on  the  borders  to  accommodate  the 
pot  plants. 

Sunnyside. 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

Winter-Flowering  Orchids. 

My  notes  of  last  week  were  devoted  par¬ 
ticularly  to  the  warm  house  sections  of  au¬ 
tumn  and  winter-flowering  Orchids.  I  now 
propose  to  draw  attention  to  the  kinds  which 
may  be  grown  successfully  in  a  cool  inter¬ 
mediate  temperature  and  the  cool  house.  I 
consider  the  cool  intermediate  house  sec¬ 
tion  includes  the  kinds  of  Orchids  in  the 
cultivation  of  which  amateurs  are  the  most 
likely  to  be  successful.  This  section  in¬ 
cludes  practically  all  the  winter-flowering 
Slipper  Orchids,  Cypripediums.  These  may 
be  success  fully  grown  in  a  normal  winter 
temperature  of  55  degs.,  and  they  can  even 
be  -successfully  grown  in  a  temperature  of 
50  degs.,  but  this  as  a  normal  temperature 
I  consider  low,  and  it  has  the  effect  gener¬ 
ally  of  retarding  the  flowering  season  to  so 
late  in  the  year  that  the  plants  do  not  pro¬ 
duce  the  best  quality  of  flowers.  It  is  well 
for  amateurs  desirous  of  making  selections 
of  suitable  kinds  to  see  the  plants  in  flower, 
and  as  some  of  the  autumn-flowering  kinds 
are  now  in  bloom  the  sooner  this  is  done  the 
better. 

I  endeavour  to  avoid  naming  selections  of 
suitable  kinds  as  a  rule,  but  I  would  like 
in  this  instance  to  mention  some  which  I 
consider  worthy  of  the  amateur’s  attention. 
Cypripedium  Charlesworthii,  with  its  beau¬ 
tiful  rose-tinted  dorsal  sepal,  is  one  of  the 
first  to  flower,  blooming  at  the  end  of  Sep¬ 
tember  and  through  October.  The  Orchid 


which  was  practically  lost  to  cultivation  for 
such  a  number  of  years,  C.  fakieanum, 
whose  native  habitat  has  been  in  recent  years 
re-discovered,  is  now  so  plentiful  that  it 
can  be  procured  for  a  modest  outlay.  Its 
quaint  characteristics  and  beautifully- 
marked  flowers  should  secure  for  it  a  place 
in  all  Orchid  houses.  The  hybrids  that 
have  been  derived  from  the  influence  of  C. 
fairieanum  as  one  of  the  parents  are  all 
of  the  greatest  interest.  C.  arthurianum,  C. 
vexillarium  and  C.  Niobe  are  the  kinds  most 
met  with  and  are  procurable  for  a  small 
sum.  There  are  numerous  other  hybrids  of 
this  section,  but  as  they  are  not  in  general 
commerce  I  have  omitted  them,  but  all  are 
worthy  of  attention,  u.  insigne  alone  has 
a  host  of  varieties.  To  give  a  list  of  these 
would  occupy  too  much  space,  but  I  might 
briefly  mention  that  among  the  spotted  kinds 
now  fairly  plentiful  are  C.  i.  punctatum- 
violaceum  and  C.  i.  Harefield  Hall  variety. 
The  finest  of  all  the  so-called  yellow  forms 
is  C.  i.  Sanderae,  which,  owing  to  its  ro¬ 
bust  constitution,  has  become  so  plentiful 
that  it  is  now  to  be  procured  reasonably. 
C.  i.  Sanderae,  C.  i.  Ernestii  and  C.  i. 
youngianum  are  also  worth  consideration. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
Cypripediums  is  C.  spicerianum.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  easily  cultivated  kinds  we  have 
and  should  have  every  consideration ;  it 
produces  its  flowers  in  November  and  they 
remain  a  long  time  in  perfection. 

We  cannot  well  overlook  the  claims  of  C. 
villosum  and  its  allied  species,  C.  Boxalli. 
These  flower  later  in  the  year  and  in  the 
early  spring,  and  are  useful  for  providing 
a  succession  of  blooms.  To  deal  with  the 
hybrids  belonging  to  this  section  would  be 
a  huge  task,  so  I  must  therefore  confine  my 
attention  to  such  kinds  as  I  consider  the 
most  useful  in  an  amateur’s  collection.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  one  of  the  most  useful  and  beauti¬ 
ful  of  h)'brid  Cypripediums  is  C.  leeanum 
(spicerianum  x  insigne).  Possessing  the  ro¬ 
bust  constitution  of  both  species  and  such 
wide  variations,  it  is  certainly  worthy  of 
very  considerable  attention.  Practically  all 
hybrids  having  C.  insigne  as  one  of  their 
parents  are  worthy  of  attention.  C.  Ca¬ 
lypso,  C.  Ceres,  and  nearly  all  C.  spiceri¬ 
anum  offsprings  should  be  secured.  C. 
Boxalli  .  and  C.  villosum  hybrids  flower 
later,  usually  in  January  and  February,  and 
are  procurable  reasonably. 

H.  J.  Chapman. 

- - 

Montbretia  King  Edmund. 

The  flowers  in  this  instance  are  widely 
expanded  and  golden-yellow  with  a  ring 
of  crimson  spots  around  the  throat. 
Award  of  Merit  by  the  R.H.S.  on  Sep¬ 
tember  17th  when  shown  by  Major  Petre 
(gardener  Mr.  G.  Davison"),  Westwick 
House,  Norwich. 

Vibirnum  rhytidophyllum. 

The  above  is  a  new  Wayfaring  Tree 
which  has  been  introduced  by  Messrs. 
J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  from  China. 
It  is  of  bold  habit  of  growth  with  large 
leaves  entirely  different  from  anything  we 
have  seen  before.  They  are  opposite,  ob¬ 
long,  4  in.  to  8  in.  in  length,  and  2  in. 
to  3  in.  in  width,  very  much  wrinkled, 
dark  green  and  shining  above.  The 
under-surface  is  covered  with  a  rusty  grey 
tomentum.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
large  flattened  bunches  terminating  the 
stems  and  give  rise  to  berries  that  are  first 
red,  then  black  and  shining.  A  plant 
about  7  ft.  high  and  6  ft.  wide  was  shown 
by  the  above  firm  on  September  17th  and 
received  a  first-class  certificate  from  the 
R.H.S. 
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2. 

Method  of  Planting  Roses;  i.  The  right  way  of  making  the  hole  and  spreading  out 

the  roots;  2,  the  wrong  way. 


ROSES : 


A  deep  rich  loam  of  a  clayey  nature  on 
a  well-drained  subsoil  is  an  ideal  soil  for 
Rose  growing,  but  those  who  do  not 
possess  such  as  this  should  not  be  dis¬ 
heartened  as  in  the  majority  of  cases  ex¬ 
isting  soils  can  be  made  suitable  for  Rose 
growing  by  the  addition  of  various 
materials  when  the  bed  is  being  prepared. 
All  ground  to  be  utilised  for  Rose  growing, 
no  matter  what  its  nature  may  be,  should 
be  bastard  trenched,  that  is,  dug  two 
spits  deep,  the  bottom  spit  always  re¬ 
maining  at  the  bottom,  whilst  the  subsoil 
should  be  well  broken  up  and  loosened, 
this  work  of  course  being  done  before 
planting  time  arrives.  Good  drainage  is 
also  essential  to  successful  Rose  growing, 
and  if  the  subsoil  is  very  wet  and  water¬ 
logged  a  land  drain  must  be  laid  to  carry 
away  the  surplus  moisture,  whilst  clayey 
subsoils  are  considerably  improved  and 
mp.de  more  porous  by  having  a  quantity  of 
mortar  rubbish,  sand,  broken  bricks,  and 
such  like  material  mixed  with  them  at 
the  time  they  are  forked  up. 

Light  gravelly  or  sandy  soils  which 
quickly  become  dry  are  least  favourable 
for  Rose  growing,  but  can  be  improved  by 
the  addition  of  a  liberal  quantity  of  turfy 
loam  or  clay  and  manure  of  an  organic 
nature.  Cow  manure  is  very  suitable  for 
such  soils,  and  a  good  thick  layer  should 
be  placed  below  the  second  spit  of  soil 
in  addition  to  that  which  is  incorporated 
with  the  soil  as  it  is  being  trenched. 

Heavy  tenacious  land  should  be  light¬ 
ened  by  the  addition  of  road  scrapings, 
wood  ashes,  and  leaf  mould,  and  be  en¬ 
riched  with  stable  manure  whilst  chalky 
soils  will  produce  fine  Roses  if  well 


HOW  AND  WHEN  TO 
-  PLANT.  - - 


manured  and  improved  by  the  admixture 
of  some  good  loam. 

Roses  may  be  planted  from  the  end  of 
October  onwards  until  March,  the  earlier 
the  better,  provided  the  ground  has  been 
trenched  and  prepared  about  three  weeks 
in  advance,  and  is  in  suitable  condition. 
Do  not  on  any  account  plant  Rose  trees 
ii  the  ground  is  wet,  heavy  and  unwork¬ 
able,  but  wait  until  more  favourable  con¬ 
ditions  prevail,  the  bushes,  if  waiting  to 
be  planted,  in  the  meantime  having  the 
roots  carefully  covered  with  soil  in  some 
sheltered  situation.  Dwarf  Roses  should 
be  planted  from  one  and  a  half  to  two 
feet  apart,  and  standards  and  half  stan¬ 
dards  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  feet 
apart.  The  holes  to  receive  the  trees 
should  be  of  ample  width,  so  that  the 
roots  can  be  properly  laid  out  and  the 
bottom  of  each  hole  should  be  somewhat 
higher  in  the  centre  than  at  the  sides  as 
shown  in  Fig.  i  herewith,  as  then  the 
roots  and  tree  can  be  arranged  and  placed 
in  a  more  natural  manner  and  position 
than  when  the  hole  is  made  as  in  Fig.  2, 
from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  roots 
are  bent  in  an  upward  direction  with  a 
hollow  space  under  the  tree  stem. 

See  that  no  manure  comes  in  contact 
with  the  roots,  and  plant  bush  Roses  two 
inches  deeper  than  the  union  of  the  stock 
and  scion,  the  roots  being  spread  out  as 
in  Fig.  1.  Cover  the  roots  with  soil  and 
tread  firmly,  but  do  not  tread  the  last  or 
surface  layer  of  soil.  After  planting 
cover  the  surface  soil  over  the  roots  area 
of  the  trees  with  a  mulch  of  short  manure. 
"Where  stakes  are  necessary  to  support  the 
trees  they  should  be  driven  in  before  the 
planting  holes  are  filled  in.  Horto. 


Horticultural  Societies’ 
Diary 

of  Forthcoming'  Events. 
Abbreviations  used. 


A. — Association 
Am. — Amateurs 
Ohy. — Chrysanthemum 
c.m. — Committee  meeting 
Oott. — Cottage  or  Cottagers 
D. — District 

G. — Gardening  or  gardener 

Thus  The  Templeton  G.  Am.  and  Oott.  M.I.H.E 
Gardeners,  Amateurs’  and  Oottagers’  Mutual  Improvt 
rnent  Horticultural  Society. 


H. — Horticultural 
M.I. — Mutual  Improvi 

ment 

m.m. — Monthly  meeting 
S. — Society 

w.m. — Weekly  meeting 


OCTOBER. 

2 1st. — Horsforth  G.M.I.S.  (w.m.). 

23rd. — R.H.S.  of  Ireland  (Show  at  Balls- 
bridge,  Dublin,  2  days);  Forest 
Gate  and  Stratford  Chy.  S.  (Com¬ 
mittee  m.). 

26th. — Leeds  Paxton  S.  (w.m.);  Benfield- 
side  and  D.  Sweet  Pea  S.  (m.m.). 

- ♦+> - 

National  Sweet  Pea  Society. 

The  hon.  secretary  of  the  National 
Sweet  Pea  Society  (Mr.  Charles  H.  Curtis. 
F.R.H.S.,  Adelaide  Road,  Brentford 
Middlesex),  asks  us  to  state  that  the  Lon¬ 
don  exhibition  of  the  Society  in  1908  will 
be  held  on  Friday,  July  24th,  at  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Hall,  Westminster. 
R.H.S.  of  Ireland. 

The  winter  show  of  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  of  Ireland  will  be  held  at 
'  Ballsbridge,  Dublin,  on  the  23rd  and 
24th  of  October,  for  which  schedules  may 
now  be  obtained  from  the  secretary.  The 
gates  will  be  open  on  the  first  day  from 
2  t0  9.30  p.m.,  and  on  the  second  day 
from  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  The  admission 
each  day  will  be  is. 

The  Devon  Daffodil  and  Spring  Flower 
Society. 

The  fifth  annual  show  of  this  society 
will  be  held  in  the  Plymouth  Guildhall 
and  Square  on  the  21st  and  22nd  of 
April  next,  and  the  schedule  may  now 
be  obtained  from  the  hon.  secretary, 
Capt.  Parlby,  Manadon,  Crownhill,  S.O., 
Devon.  This  society  has  already  done 
excellent  work  in  encouraging  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  spring  flowers,  and  we  regret  to 
hear  that  although  the  exhibitions  have 
been  very  popular,  there  has  been  a 
slight  falling  off  .in  subscriptions.  There 
is  a  strong  committee,  and  Capt.  Parlby 
has  worked  hard  in  the  interests  of  the1 
society,  so  we  hope  our  Devonshire 
readers  will  rally  to  the  support  of  this 
admirable  association. 

Show  of  Winter  Flowering  Carnations. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  Winter 
Flowering  Carnation  Society  is  meeting 
with  increased  support  from  the  lovers  of 
these  charming  flowers.  The  society  will 
hold  its  third  annual  show  on  December 
nth  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Re¬ 
gent’s  Park,  when  the  public  will  be  ad¬ 
mitted  on  payment  x>f  is.  from  1  p.m.  to 
5  p.m.  The  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  Hayward 
Mathias  (“Lucerne,”  Stubbington,  Fare- 
ham,  Hants),  in  forwarding  to  us  the 
schedule  of  prizes,  draws  our  attention  to 
the  very  comprehensive  classification  pro¬ 
vided,  and  more  especially  so  in  section 
B.,  the  competitions  in  which  are  open  to 
gentlemen’s  gardeners  and  amateurs  only. 
Certificates  of  Merit  will  be  awarded  to 
new  varieties  by  the  Floral  Committee. 
A  very  fine  show  is  anticipated. 
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Address  :  The  Editor,  The  Gardening 
World,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may 
cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions 
should  be  as  brief  as  -possible  and  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a  separate  sheet 
of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make 
the  best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to 
prepare  and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline 
drawing  or  plan  of  their  gardens,  indicating 
the  position  of  beds  and  lawns,  the  charac- 


STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

2282.  Bellflower  in  Conservatory. 

WTiat  is  the  best  time  to  repot  this  plant 
(specimen  enclosed),  which  has  just  finished 
flowering  in  the  conservatory?  It  was  a 
sight  for  many  weeks,  but  seems  too  large 
for  the  pot.  If  I  repot  it  now,  can  I  divide 
it  so  as  to  make  several?  (E.  C.  Hender¬ 
son.  Cheshire.) 

Autumn  is  not  the  best  time  for  disturb¬ 
ing  Campanulas,  especially  the  smaller 
kinds,  which  are  liable  to  decay  during  win¬ 
ter  under  unfavourable  conditions.  The 
best  time  to  divide  it  is  in  spring  just  when 
the  young  shoots  are  commencing  to  grow. 
When  dividing  it  secure  as  many  roots  as 
possible  to  each  growing  piece  and  pot 
rather  firmly.  Use  a  compost  of  two  part9 
of  loam,  one  part  of  leaf  mould  and  half- 
part  of  sand.  It  is  unwise  to  use  large  pots 
for  these  small-growing  Campanulas.  They 
seem  to  do  best  when  their  roots  are  some¬ 
what  confined.  For  moderate-sized  pieces 
with  several  crowns  you  can  use  3  in.  pots. 
Water  only  after  the}'  commence  to  grow. 
Presuming  that  the  soil  is  in  proper  condi¬ 
tion  when  you  pot  them  it  is  not  likely  to 
get  dry  for  some  days  at  all  events,  if  you 
pot  them  when  just  commencing  to  grow. 
When  in  full  growth  they  will,  of  course, 
take  more.  The  specimen  was  the  small 
Bellflower,  most  frequently  grown  in  con¬ 
servatories,  namely,  Campanula  isophylla. 


ROOM  PLANTS. 

2283.  Begonia  Dropping  Its  Leaves. 

I  bought  a  fine  plant  of  Begonia  discolor 
in  spring  and  it  has  done  well  until  lately, 
but  now  it  seems  to  be  all  going  to  pieces. 
The  leaves  are  falling  off  and  the  stems  are 
breaking  away  at  the  joints  without  any 
apparent  cause.  For  some  months  past  it 
has  been  in  a  window  facing  south.  What 
can  I  do  to  prevent  this?  (J.  M.  C., 
Northumberland. ) 

It  is  quite  natural  for  this  Begonia  to 
fall  to  pieces  in  the  autumn,  as  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  deciduous.  The  proper  name  of  it 
is  Begonia  evansiana.  The  main  stem  will 
ultimately  drop  away  from  the  tuber,  which 
should  be  kept  in  the  soil  in  which  it  grew 
all  the  winter.  Very  little  water  will  be 
necessary,  though  it  would  be  well  not  to 
let  it  get  dust  dry,  which  it  might  do  in  a 
window.  Just  sufficient  water  to  make  the 
soil  keep  steadily  moist  will  be  sufficient. 
If  your  plant  has  done  well  it  should  also 
have  produced  small  bulbils  in  the  axils  of 
the  leaves  and  if  you  want  to  increase  the 


ter  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall;  posi. 
tion  of  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  etc.  The 
north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  over¬ 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  It 
should  also  be  stated  whether  the  garden  is 
flat  or  on  a  declivity,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  wtmrked.  Particulars  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soil  will  also  help  us  to  give 
satisfactory  replies.  When  such  plans  are 
received  they  will  be  carefully  filed,  with 
the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and 
will  be  consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an 
enquiry  is  sent. 


plant,  you  can  preserve  these  bulbs  in  moist 
sand  till  spring  and  then  plant  each  just 
under  the  surface  in  small  pots  of  soil. 


WINDOW  BOXES. 

2  284.  Bulbs  for  Window  Boxes. 

In  a  window  box  I  wish  to  plant  some 
spring-flowering  bulbs.  I  propose  having 
Tulips  (Due  van  Thol),  Daffodils  (Orange 
.Phoenix),  and  an  edging  of  blue  and  white 
Crocus.  Do  you  think  these  suitable?  If 
so,  will  you  kindly  tell  me  what  depth  to 
plant  the  bulbs  and  the  distance  apart  ?  A 
reply  in  your  next  issue  will  be  esteemed  a 
favour.  (W.  J.  S.,  Essex.) 

The  bulbs  you  mention  are  suitable  enough 
and  we  presume  that  you  know  what  kinds 
they  are,  or  what  the  flowers  are  like,  so  that 
it  would  be  according  to  your  liking.  There 
are  several  other  Tulips,  however,  which 
would  be  more  effective  even  in  window 
boxes  having  larger  flowers,  and  which 
would  flower  equally  well  as  Due  van  Thol, 
even  if  they  did  not  get  so  tall  as  they 
would  in  a  flower  bed.  For  instance, 
Kaiserskroon  (red,  edged  yellow),  Chryso- 
lora  (yellow)  and  Proserpine  (purple)  are 
fine  varieties  with  large  flowers.  In  like 
manner  Bicolor  Empress  (white,  with  yellow 
trumpet)  and  Bicolox  Emperor  (yellow)  are 
large,  showy,  and  easily-procurable  Daffo¬ 
dils.  Whether  you  plant  these  or  your  own 
selections,  the  Daffodils  should  be  planted 
in  the  middle  about  4  in.  deep,  the  Tulips 
next  about  the  same  depth  and  the  Crocuses 
round  the  edge  at  3  in.  deep.  The  Daffo¬ 
dils  do  not  take  much  space  and  might  be 
planted  5  in.  or  6  in.  apart,  the  Tulips  6  in. 
to  8  in.  apart,  and  the  Crocuses  2  in.  to 

3  in.  apart. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

2285.  Transplanting  Hollyhocks. 

Can  old  Hollyhocks  be  transplanted?  If 
so,  what  is  the  best  time  to  do  it?  I  have 
about  a  dozen  which  were  raised  from  seeds 
last  year,  and  amongst  them  are  some  fine 
colours  which  I  would  like  to  preserve  if 
possible.  Will  they  come  with  more  than 
one  stem  ?  I  should  be  much  obliged  for 
any  information  how  to  treat  them.  (James 
Carlow,  Beds.) 

Spring  would  be  the  best  time  to  trans¬ 
plant  Hollyhocks  when  the  weather  becomes 
sufficiently  fine  to  encourage  them  to  com¬ 
mence  fresh  growth.  If  you  desire  to  have 
the  ground  clear,  a  good  plan  would  be  to 
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cut  down  the  stems  within  6  in.  of  the 
ground  and  pot  up  the  roots  in  pots  of  a 
size  sufficient  to  hold  them.  Use  any  light 
sandy  soil  and  stand  the  pots  in  a  cool 
greenhouse  or  a  cold  frame  for  the  winter. 
This  will  keep  the  roots  dry,  which  is  de¬ 
sirable  if  they  are  lifted  at  this  time  of 
year.  They  should  produce  a  number  of 
stems  next  year  if  they  are  healthy  plants 
and  you  succeed  in  bringing  them  through 
the  winter  safely.  You  could  then  give 
them  rather  more  room  than  they  had  last 
year  to  allow  for  the  greater  number  of 
stems,  and  if  you  desire  to  propagate  any  of 
them  you  could  thin  out  the  weak  stems 
some  time  in  July  and  cut  them  into  lengths 
of  about  2  in.  with  an  eye  to  each  piece. 
The  blade  of  the  leaf  should  be  cut  away, 
leaving  the  stalk.  These  may  be  inserted  in 
boxes  of  light  sandy  soil  and  kept  moist 
until  they  root  and  commence  growing.  If 
you  trench  the  ground  during  winter  where 
you  are  to  plant  them  they  will  grow  all 
the  more  strongly  next  year  as  they  root 
deeply.  Manure  may  be  put  well  down  in 
the  soil  when  trenching. 

2286.  Eccremocarpus. 

We  have  some  seeds  of  Eccremocarpus,  a 
fine  red-flowered  climber,  which  a  friend 
brought  from  the  South,  but  we  are  not  sure 
whether  it  would  be  hardy  here  and  should 
be  glad  of  your  advice.  What  treatment 
should  we  give  it,  and  should  it  be  planted 
in  a  greenhouse,  or  do  you  think  it  would 
be  hardy  here?  (A.  E.  Liddell,  Lines.) 

We  are  doubtful  whether  it  would  be  quite 
hardy  in  your  district  unless  planted  in 
light  sandy  soil  in  a  sheltered  situation. 
You  could  treat  it,  however,  as  an  annual. 
Sow  it  in  heat  early  in  March  and  trans¬ 
plant  the  seedlings  into  small-sized  pots 
when  they  have  made  a  pair  of  rough  leaves. 
The  young  plants  will  grow  rather  quickly, 
so  that  you  should  shift  them  on  for  a 
time  or  two  to  encourage  rapid  growth  while 
the  plants  are  still  under  glass.  Some  time 
in  April  or  the  beginning  of  May  the  plants 
may  be  transferred  to  a  cold  frame  and 
kept  growing  till  the  end  of  the  month  or 
the  beginning  of  June,  when  you  can  plant 
them  out  in  a  sheltered  situation  in  rather 
deep  soil  with  plenty  of  sand  in  it.  If  you 
can  spare  room  in  a  greenhouse  for  a  plant 
or  two  they  would  live  there  and  give  you 
seeds  for  raising  plants  to  put  out  of  doors 
if  you  so  desired. 

2287.  Flowers  for  Shady  Bank. 

I  have  a  bank  shaded  by  trees  and  it  is 
very  dull.  Is  there  anything  that  will 
bloom  there  for  the  coming  spring  and  sum¬ 
mer?  (H.  W.,  Essex.) 

If  the  bank  is  inclined  to  be  dry,  we 
should  plant  such  things  as  Hypericum 
calycinum,  H.  moserianum,  H.  Androsae- 
mum,  Vinca  major,  V.  m.  elegantissima,  V. 
minor  and  its  varieties.  These  alone  would 
soon  cover  the  bank  with  a  leafy  carpet.  If 
you  desire  variety  and  bright  flowers,  you 
could  plant  Primroses,  Polyanthuses  and 
Daffodils  for  spring  blooming.  Then  to 
give  a  succession  you  could  have  such  things 
as  the  English  Bluebell  (Scilla  nutans),  the 
Spanish  Bluebell  (S.  hispanica)  and  other 
Squills  which  you  may  fancy.  These  two 
which  have  just  been  named  have  pink  and 
white  varieties  and  are  well  worth  culti¬ 
vating.  Other  flowers  are  Doronicum  plan- 
tagineum  and  white  and  purple  and  double 
varieties  of  the  Dame’s  Violet  (Hesperis 
matronalis).  Evening  Primroses  would 
bloom  later  and  keep  up  a  display  till  to¬ 
wards  the  autumn,  but  the  two  first-named 
Hypericums  also  bloom  very  late.  The 
bank  should  be  well  dug  and  pulverised  to 
give  them  a  good  start.  The  shade  should 
not  be  very  dense,  otherwise  the  flowers  will 
not  be  so  good  as  if  they  had  a  little  sun¬ 
shine,  although  all  of  "those  things  will 
grow  under  the  trees. 
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2  288.  Carnation  Sporting. 

I  am  sending  you  this  Carnation  for  your 
opinion.  It  has  originated  in  a  bed  of  Mary 
Lena  Minto  (a  bloom  of  which  I  enclose).  I 
think  it  must  be  a  sport,  as  I  have  not  at  any 
time  had  one  similar.  As  there  are  two 
plants,  my  mistress  thinks  I  must  have  got 
it  from  someone.  (J.  W.  S.,  Forfarshire.) 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  dark  flower 
should  not  be  a  sport  from  the  light  one, 
as  Carnations  have  been  given  to  sporting 
from  the  time  of  John  Gerard.  We  say 
there  is  no  reason,  and  by  that  we  mean  as 
far  as  colour  is  concerned,  but  the  calyx, 
both  in  the  flower  that  is  opened  and  the 
buds  of  the  dark  one,  give  an  indication  of 
being  very  much  larger  than  that  of  the 
light  flower.  The  petals  are.  also  more  nu¬ 
merous,  but  that  may  be  dependent  upon  a 
stronger  plant  and  larger  flowers  accord¬ 
ingly.  The  length  and  colour  of  the  calyx 
seems  otherwise  very  much  alike.  Upon 
examination  of  the  petals  the  red  one,  which 
you  regard  as  a  sport,  has  distinctly  toothed 
petals,  whereas  those  of  Mary  Lena  Minto 
are  almost  entire.  Taking  all  these  points 
into  consideration,  we  are  doubtful  of  the 
one  being  a  sport  from  the  other.  It  is 
just  possible  that  you  might  have  had  two 
plants  and  planted  them  without  noticing 
it,  or  have  forgotten  the  circumstance.  Un¬ 
less  you  can  find  that  they  agree  in  the  rela¬ 
tive  number  of  petals  in  the  flower  and  their 
form,  the  question  of  sporting  would  re¬ 
main  in  doubt.  The  light  coloured  onfe  was 
also  distinctly  scented,  though  the  other 
possessed  scarcely  any  scent  whatever.  This 
is  another  point  against  the  idea  of  a  sport, 
but  in  giving  attention  to  this  matter,  you 
should  get  flowers  of  the  same  age.  If  we 
had  the  two  plants  we  should  place  them 
side  by  side  under  the  same  conditions  of 
cultivation,  both  in  winter  and  summer,  and 
if  the  one  sported  from  the  other,  the  only 
difference  as  a  rule  would  be  colour.  The 
flowers  would  approach  one  another  in  size 
and  they  would  be  equally  scented.  You 
should  be  able  to  determine  this  during  the 
course  of  next  year  when  the  plants  come 
into  bloom  if  you  plant  several  layers  of 
each  to  give  them  a  fair  trial.* 

2289.  Carnation  Leaves  Damaged. 

A  week  ago  I  potted  up  several  border 
Carnation  layers  which  were  layered  about 
the  end  of  the  first  week  in  August.  The 
parent  plants  were  in  a  healthy  condition, 
although  planted  rather  late  (about  the 
second  week  in  April).  They  flowered  very 
well,  giving  fine  blooms.  Since  they  have 
been  potted,  however,  I  have  noticed  that 
several  of  the  leaves,  especially  the  young 
ones,  have  gone  like  the  enclosed.  I  should 
be  greatly  obliged  if  you  would  inform  me 
what  is  the  cause  of  this,  and  the  remedy. 
(Raby  Castle,  Essex.) 

We  examined  the  leaves  you  sent  us,  and 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  more  than 
one  agency  may  be  at  work,  but  the  princi¬ 
pal  one,  we  think,  is  the  grub  of  the  Carna¬ 
tion  maggot  (Hylenryia  nigrescens).  About 
the  time  of  layering,  or  soon  after,  the  per¬ 
fect  fly  of  the  Carnation  maggot  is  particu¬ 
larly  busy  laying  eggs  upon  the  plant. 
Sometimes  these  are  laid  on  leaves  well 
down  the  leafy  shoots  or  layers,  but  at 
other  times  the  eggs  are  laid  close  to  the 
top,  where  the  leaves  are  still  tightly  packed 
over  the  growing  point  of  the  shoot.  When 
the  grub  hatches  out  it  penetrates  its  way 
into  the  interior,  and  may  pass  through 
more  than  one  young  leaf  before  directing 
its  course  downwaTds  towards  the  axis  of 
the  shoot.  Its  object,  sooner  or  later,  is  to 
get  into  the  centre,  where  it  eats  away  the 
pith  and  the  soft  tissues  surrounding  it. 
Some  of  these  stems  are  so  nearly  eaten 
through  that  they  come  away  in  the  hand 
when  gently  pulled.  If  you  find  this  to  be 
the  case,  you  should  search  for  the  grub 
either  in  the  piece  in  your  hand  or  else  in 


the  older  portion  of  the  stem.  You  can 
often  pick  out  the  grub  by  means  of  a  piece 
of  wire  or  pin,  and  thus  save  further  dam¬ 
age  to  the  layers.  If  it  is  a  valuable  one 
or  scarce  it  is  worth  this  trouble,  otherwise, 
if  they  are  plentiful,  all  the  damaged  ones 
could  be  burned,  to  make  sure  of  destroying 
the  grubs  in  them.  You  may  keep  an  out¬ 
look  amongst  your  plants  for  some  weeks 
to  come,  and  if  there  are  grubs  in  the  centre 
of  the  stem,  the  young  leaves  at  the  top 
will  gradually  lose  colour  or  become  grey 
and  finally  die.  Another  year,  about  the 
■time  of  layering,  you  should  syringe  the 
plants  once  every  eight  days  or  so  with 
strong-smelling  tobacco  water.  This  will 
serve  to  keep  the  fly  away  and  prevent  it 
from  laying  eggs  on  the  leaves.  On  one 
or  two  of  the  leaves  we  noticed  something 
like  bacteriosis,  though  this  was  not  exten¬ 
sive.  Your  best  plan  would  be  to  remove 
the  damaged  portion  of  the  tips  of  leaves 
and  burn  them. 

2  290.  Mauve  Flowers. 

Some  of  our  people  have  taken  a  notion 
for  mauve  flowers,  which,  they  say,  is  the 
fashionable  colour.  Please  name  half-a- 
dozen  varieties  which  would  give  succes¬ 
sion.  They  must  be  hardy  and  not  very 
tall,  if  it  is  possible  to  get  them.  (R. 
Elliott,  Cheshire.) 

Half-a-dozen  mauve  flowers  might  consist 
of  Erigeron  speciosus,  E.  glaucus,  E.  sal- 
suginosus,  Galega  officinalis,  Aster  acris 
and  A.  Novi-Belgii  Robert  Parker.  They 
will  flower  very  nearly  in  the  order  named, 
commencing  early  in  summer  and  finishing 
up  with  the  last-named  Aster.  All  are 
hardy  and  of  moderate  height,  except  the 
last-named  Aster,  which  grows  about  4  ft. 
or  5  ft.  high.  Several  of  the  first-named 
are  amongst  those  which  have  been  popular 
amongst  the  people  to  supply  the  desired 
mauve  colour. 

2  2  91.  Flowers  for  Garden  Beds. 

I  shall  be  very  much  obliged  if  you  will 
kindly  tell  me  what  would  be  most  suitable 
to  plant  in  the  flower  beds  recommended  in 
design  for  flower  garden  (No.  2250).  1  in¬ 

tend  adopting  the  plan  of  a  circular  bed  in 
the  centre,  with  a  sort  of  cross  at  each  of 
the  four  corners.  I  want  plants  for  summer 
and  autumn  blooming  chiefly.  Could  I 
have  Carnations  or  Roses  in  any  ?  The  soil 
is  a  fairly  rich  loam,  and  I  can  get  any 
amount  of  farmyard  manure.  (Country  G., 
Cumberland.) 

Evidently  you  have  every  facility  for 
growing  Roses,  in  the  matter  of  soil  and 
manure,  and  you  might  well  fill  the  central 
circular  bed  with  them.  If  you  make  the 
bed  12  ft.  in  diameter  it  would  hold  about 
twenty-three  Roses.  We  have  selected  a  num¬ 
ber  for  this  purpose,  but  instead  of  having 
each  one  different,  you  might  have  several 
plants  of  any  favourite  variety.  The  out¬ 
side  row  could  commence  at  18  in.  from 
the  margin  of  the  bed,  and  this  would  take 
about  fourteen  to  go  round  at  2  ft.  apart. 
The  next  row  will  hold  seven  or  eight,  and 
one  strong-growing  variety  might  be  planted 
in  the  centre.  During  the  first  year  or  two 
the  bed  may  not  look  very  full,  but  you 
could  plant  Gladioli  between  them  until 
they  thicken,  so  as  to  cover  the  ground. 
Frau  Karl  Druschki  might  be  planted  in 
the  centre,  and  around  this  La  F ranee,  Caro- 
line  Testout,  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay,  G. 
Nabonnand,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Liberty,  Mme. 
Ravary,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Laurette  Mes- 
simy,  Mme.  Jules  Grolez,  Killarney,  Vis¬ 
countess  Folkestone,  Kaiserin  Augusta  Vic¬ 
toria,  Mrs.  R.  G.  Sharman  Crawford,  Grace 
Darling,  and  Gruss  an  Teplitz.  The  others 
we  recommend  are  dwarfer-growing  varie¬ 
ties,  and  might  be  distributed  through  the  - 
outer  row,  namely,  Lady  Battersea,  Mme.  ’ 
Pernet-Ducher,  Marquise  de  Salisbury, 
Lady  Roberts,  White  Pet,  and  Perle  d’Oor. 


For  an  edging  you  could  plant  Violas  or 
sow  Mignonette.  We  do  not  know  your  taste 
in  the  matter  of  flowers,  so  that  we  can 
only  make  suggestions.  What  is  of  equal 
importance,  you  do  not  tell  us  what  con¬ 
venience  you  have  for  keeping  half-hardy 
or  tender  things  in  winter.  You  speak  of 
Carnations,  and  unless  you  desire  a  number 
of  varieties  you  should  plant  Raby  Castle 
in  the  centre  and  Mrs.  Nicholson  round  the 
outside  of  one  bed.  Another  bed  might  be 
filled  with  tuberous  Begonias,  one  with 
Pentstemons,  and  another  with  Antirrhi¬ 
nums.  That  would  fill  the  whole  of  your 
garden,  but  we  have  made  three  other  selec¬ 
tions,  namely,  Carnations,  Violas,  early- 
flowering  Chrysanthemums,  and  hardy 
Fuchsias  for  each  of  the  four  corner  beds, 
planting  one  kind  in  each.  Another  selec¬ 
tion  would  be  Carnations,  Pelargoniums, 
Calceolarias,  and  for  the  fourth  bed  a 
groundwork  of  Violas  or  fancy  Pansies,  dis¬ 
tributing  Fuchsias  at  regular  intervals 
through  this  groundwork.  Still  another 
selection  would  be  either  China  Pinks  or 
the  large-flowered  Japanese  strain  (Dian- 
thus  chinensis  Heddewigii),  striped  French 
Marigolds,  Chrysanthemum  carinatum  bur- 
ridgeanum,  and  a  bed  of  mixed  varieties  of 
Centaurea  atropurpurea.  You  will  notice 
that  this  last  arrangement  consists  entirely 
of  hardy  or  half-hardy  annuals,  all  of  which 
might  be  raised  in  heat  during  March  and 
planted  out  at  the  end  of  May.  Or  you 
could  sow  them  in  the  beds  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  April,  though  that  would  make  them 
very  late.  Of  the  lists  we  have  already 
recommended  you  will  note  that  tuberous 
Begonias  may  be  kept  in  winter  in  cocoa- 
nut  fibre,  where  frost  will  not  get  at  them. 
Pentstemons,  Antirrhinums,  and  Calceo¬ 
larias  will  require  a  cold  frame  in  winter; 
and  Pelargoniums  a  greenhouse  or  some 
structure  from  which  frost  is  kept  out. 
Pentstemons  and  Violas  would  have  to  be 
propagated  from  cuttings,  Carnations  from 
layers,  and  Antirrhinums  from  cuttings  or 
from  seed,  the  latter  to  be  sown  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  August,  and  the  seedlings,  as 
well  as  rooted  cuttings,  to  be  kept  in  a  cold 
frame  during  winter. 


ROSES. 

2  29  2.  Orange  Fungus  and  Black 
Spot. 

Please  let  me  know  in  your  next  issue  if 
it  would  be  safe  to  spray  Roses  with  Bor¬ 
deaux  mixture  as  a  remedy  for  Orange 
fungus  and  black  spot,  and  if  I  could  put 
it  on  now.  What  strength  could  I  use,  and 
is  lime  or  soda  the  best  for  making  the  mix¬ 
ture?  (Constant  Reader,  Ireland.) 

You  can  certainly  spray  Rose  bushes  with 
the  Bordeaux  mixture,  but  you  ought  to  have 
commenced  earlier.  We  presume  that  by 
black  spot  you  mean  brand,  which  is  simply 
the  second  or  resting  stage  of  the  fungus 
for  the  winter.  The  orange  fungus  is,  of 
course,  known  as  Rose  rust.  When  you 
noticed  the  latter  you  should  have  com¬ 
menced  spraying  them,  to  prevent  the  spores 
from  spreading  on  to  healthy  plants,  and 
also  keeping  the  brand  from  developing. 
We  should  not  recommend  soda  for  making 
the  Bordeaux  mixture.  Dissolve  2  lbs.  of 
copper  sulphate  in  15  gallons  of  water,  and 
put  one  pound  of  freshly-burned  lime  into 
5  gallons  of  water.  See  that  the  sulphate 
is  thoroughly  dissolved  and  filtered,  and 
that  there  are  no  lumps  in  the  lime.  Then 
pour  one  liquid  into  the  other.  Let  it  stand 
until  it  gets  clear,  and  then  test  it  for  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  free  sulphate  by  dipping  blue  lit¬ 
mus  paper  into  it.  If  the  paper  becomes 
red  add  a  little  more  lime,  and  then  test 
it  again  until  the  blue  paper  remains  blue, 
after  which  it  will  be  safe  to  syringe  the 
Rose  bushes  with  it.  This  can  only  kill  the 
fungus  that  is  outside  the  leaves,  and  thus 
prevent  the  spores  from  getting  upon  fresh 
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plants.  Next  year  you  should  commence 
this  operation  as  soon  as  the  rust  appears. 
The  very  worst  of  the  leaves  having  the 
black  spot  or  brand  should  be  burned,  as 
it  is  very  difficult  to  kill  these  in  their 
resting  stage. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

2293.  Shrub  and  Michaelmas  Daisies. 

Could  you  kindly  inform  me  respecting 
the  enclosed,  of  which  I  have  several  small 
trees.  The  plants  were  given  me  about  four 
years  ago,  and  were  then  growing  vigor¬ 
ously  upon  the  roots  of  Michaelmas  Daisy, 
but  owing  to  bad  planting  they  rotted  off 
their  parent  stock,  and  I  then  planted  them 
as  cuttings.  They  are  now  small,  well- 
wooded,  bushy  trees  of  about  6  ft.  high, 
bearing  in  spring  what  is  known  as  Palm 
upon  their  branches.  I  was  told  they  would 
bear  double  white  and  pink  flowers,  but 
I  have  not  yet  seen  any.  The  name  when 
given  to  me  sounded  like  Sarastum,  but  I 
have  never  seen  this  mentioned  in  your 
paper,  and  therefore  should  like  your  ad¬ 
vice,  if  you  can  identify  the  leaf  previous 
to  destroying  the  plants,  as  I  want  their 
room  for  flowering  subjects.  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  much  information  by  reading  your 
answers  to  other  correspondents.  (Amateur, 
Middlesex.) 

The  specimens  you  sent  us  were  those  of 
the  grey  Sallow  (Salix  cinerea),  which  does 
not  flower  until  it  gets  well  established,  but 
the  specimens  you  sent  us  were  covered  with 
flower  buds,  which  will  open  next  March  or 
April,  that  is,  if  your  garden  is  not  infested 
with  sparrows,  which  often  destroy  the  buds 
of  this  and  various  other  shrubs.  The 
flowers  take  the  form  of  catkins,  or  Palm, 
as  you  say.  It  is  white  when  commencing 
to  open,  but  gradually  becoming  silvery- 
grey  if  it  is  a  seed-bearing  catkin,  or  yellow 
if  the  pollen-bearing  catkin.  The  two  forms 
are,  of  course,  produced  by  different  plants. 
It  was  all  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  it  was 
growing  upon  the  roots  of  Michaelmas 
Daisy.  The  colour  of  the  flowers  was  also 
misrepresented  if  intended  to  apply  to  the 
Sallow,  but  possibly  it  referred  to  the  colour 
of  the  Michaelmas  Daisies.  In  any  case, 
you  can  see  whether  the  catkins  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  ornamental  to  please  you  if  you  wait 
till  spring  and  keep  away  the  sparrows  till 
they  develop. 

2294.  Aucubas  not  Producing  Berries. 

Can  you  please  tell  me  how  to  get  berr;"s 
on  our  Aucubas,  which  are  large  plants.  Lut 
never  bear  any  berries?  We  have  h ad  them 
now  for  some  years,  and  thev  are  quite 
healthy,  so  we  cannot  understand  why  they 
do  not  bear  berries.  (H.  E.  M.,  Herts.) 

The  plants  of  Aucuba  are  male  and 
female,  and  if  you  do  not  have  the  two 
forms  growing  side  by  side,  or  within  a 
short  distance  of  each  other,  you  are  not 
likely  to  get  berries.  If  you  do  not  under¬ 
stand  the  flowers,  send  some  of  them  to  us 
in  spring,  as  they  usually  flower  some  time 
in  March  in  your  district.  If  you  do  this, 
we  can  then  tell  you  which  form  to  get. 

2295.  Evergreen  for  Porch. 

Can  you  tell  me  the  name  of  any  flower¬ 
ing  shrub  that  would  remain  green  all  the 
winter  and  do  for  covering  a  porch?  (E.  J. 
Middleton,  Hants.) 

There  are  a  few  evergreen  plants  that 
should  answer  very  well  for  covering  the 
porch,  but  deciduous  ones  are  also  very  use¬ 
ful  for  such  a  purpose,  as  they  do  not  darken 
the  place  so  much  in  winter.  Evergreen 
sorts  are  Cotoneaster  Simonsii,  White  Jas¬ 
mine  (Jasminum  officinale),  Passiflora  caeru- 
lea,  and  the  Fiery  Thorn  (Crataegus  Pyra- 
cantha).  Amongst  deciduous  subjects  several 
climbing  Roses  would  produce  a  more  cheer¬ 
ful  effect  even  than  the  above  subjects. 
Amongst  them  we  should  name  Gloire  de 


Dijon,  Reine  Marie  Henriette,  and  Long- 
worth  Rambler. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

2296.  Lifting  Early-Flowering  Chry¬ 
santhemums. 

I  have  some  Chrysanthemums  about  half 
in  bloom  now  in  an  open  part*  of  the  gar¬ 
den,  and  they  have  made  fine  bushes. 
Would  it  be  possible  to  lift  and  pot  them 
without  stopping  their  growth  or  spoiling 
their  flowers?  Last  year  they  got  very  pale 
after  frosty  nights  set  in,  and  the  flowers 
were  not  so  good.  (P.  Granville,  Here¬ 
ford.) 

There  should  be  no  difficulty  in  transfer¬ 
ring  early-flowering  Chrysanthemums  to 
pots  if  they  are  not  altogether  too  large. 
Go  over  the  plants  immediately  and  cut 
round  about  them  with  the  spade,  which 
should  be  pushed  perpendicularly  into  the 
ground  with  the  object  of  cutting  the  roots 
at  certain  distance  from  the  stem.  Then, 
after  eight  or  ten  days,  you  can  start  pot¬ 
ting  them  up,  using  a  size  just  sufficiently 
large  to  contain  the  roots  when  pressed  in. 
During  the  first  few  days  you  should  keep 
them  in  a  house,  and  without  ventilation. 
\ou  should  shade  them  if  the  sun  is  bright, 
and  if  necessary  you  could  also  sprinkle 
the  foliage  with  a  syringe  once  or  twice  a 
day  to  keep  the  foliage  fresh  until  the  roots 
commence  working  again. 


VEGETABLES. 

2  297.  Brussels  Sprouts  not  Swelling. 

I  have  a  fine  planting  of  Brussels  Sprouts, 
but  although  they  are  three  feet  high  the 
sprouts  are  very  small.  They  are  still 
growing,  but  I  should  like  to  see  them  swell¬ 
ing  up  the  sprouts.  What  would  you  re¬ 
commend  me  to  do?  The  ground  was  well 
dug  and  manured  in  spring,  and  the  sprouts 
planted  out  in  June.  (C.  E.  L.,  Gloucester¬ 
shire.) 

The  sprouts  may  have  been  planted  a  little 
too  close,  or  they  may  be  somewhat  shaded. 
In  any  case,  it  seems  that  they  are  still 
growing,  and  these  conditions  would  prevent 
the  sprouts  from  swelling  up.  You  can  help 
them,  however,,  by  going  over  the  plants 
and  cutting  off  the  blades  of  the  leaves  on 
the  lower  half  of  the  stem  at  least.  The 
cluster  of  leaves  at  the  top  should  not  be 
disturbed,  as  it  serves  to  protect  the  sprouts 
to  some  extent  against  the  weather.  By 
removing  the  blades  of  the  leaves  in  this 
way  the  sprouts  will  be  encouraged  to 
develop. 


FRUIT. 

2298.  Plums  for  a  Succession. 

I  am  once  more  in  need  of  your  advice. 
Will  you  give  me  the  names  of  the  six  best 
dessert  Plum  trees  for  succession,  as  wall 
trees,  south  aspect?  Also  six  cooking  varie¬ 
ties  for  a  similar  purpose.  (H.  W.,  Essex.) 

Six  first-class  dessert  Plums  ripening  in 
the  order  given  are  Denniston’s  Superb, 
Greengage,  Jefferson,  Kirke’s,  Coe’s  Golden 
Drop,  and  Ickworth  Imperatrice.  The  first- 
named  ripens  about  the  beginning  of 
August,  and  the  last  finishes  up  some  time 
in  October.  For  culinary  purposes  you 
could  get  Early  Prolific,'  Czar,  Victoria, 
Pond’s  Seedling,  Monarch,  and  Grand 
Duke.  The  first-named  ripens  about  the  end 
of  July,  and  the  last  some  time  in  October. 
2  299.  Root-pruning'  a  Pear  Tree. 

I  have  a  Pear  tree  about  eight  years  old 
which  has  not  borne  fruit  for  the’  last  two 
3rears.  Since  then  it  has  been  making  very 
strong  growth,  and  I  have  been  told  it  re¬ 
quires  root-pruning.  It  is  10  ft.  high. 
\our  advice  would  be  much  esteemed,  and 


if  it  requires  root-pruning,  when  is  the  best 
time  to  do  it,  and  how  should  I  proceed  ? 
(D.  Hewitt,  Notts.) 

Pear  trees  do  not  fruit  every  year,  as  a 
rule — at  least,  some  of  them  do  not,  and 
others  very  sparingly.  Probably,  however, 
your  tree  is  growing  too  strongly  to  fruit. 
It  may  be  that  the  soil  is  rich,  or  the  roots 
have  got  down  into  moist  soil,  that  keeps 
them  growing  till  late  in  the  autumn.  In 
any  case,  root-pruning  would  check  it  and 
help  to  throw  it  into  a  fruiting  condition. 
Ihe  present  is  a  good  time  for  accomplish- 
ing  this  work,  as  the  roots  will  develop 
fresh  fibres  better  at  this  time  of  the  year 
than  later  on.  Take  out  a  trench  all  round 
the  tree  about  3  ft. '  from  the  trunk,  which 
will  give  you  a  ball  of  soil  about  the  roots 
6  ft.  wide.  All  the  strong  roots  that  pass 
out  through  this  trench  or  into  it  should 
be  cut  back  with  a  sharp  knife,  so  as  to 
make  a  clean  cut.  If  any  roots  are  too 
thick  to  conveniently  cut  with  a  knife, 
you  can  use  a  saw,  and  then  dress  the  cut 
with  your  knife.  An  important  point  to 
observe  would  be  to  dig  in  beneath  the  tree 
at  one  side  in  such  a  way  as  to  see  whether 
any  roots  are  going  directly  down  into  the 
subsoil.  All  such  should  be  cut  in  the  same 
way  as  already  recommended.  By  this  plan 
you  can  get  all  round  the  tree  and  half¬ 
way  beneath  it  at  one  side.  Fill  up  the 
hole  beneath  the  tree,  making  the 
soil  quite  firm.  Then  go  round  to  the 
other  side  of  the  tree  and  dig  out  the  soil 
in  the  same  way  to  get  at  the  strong  roots, 
and  have  them  removed.-  During  these 
operations  be  very  careful  not  to  destroy 
any  fibrous  roots  you  come  across,  as  all 
such  tend  to  keep  the  tree  near  the  surface 
and  bring  it  into  a  fruiting  condition.  The 
soil  may  then  be  filled  in  again  and  trodden 
firm  all  round  the  tree  to  keep  it  from  sink¬ 
ing  or  from  swaying  with  the  wind.  The 
last  layer  of  soil  only  need  not  be  much 
trodden,  but  left  loose  on  the  surface. 


GARDEN  ENEMIES. 

2300.  Apple  Trees  and  American 
Blight. 

I  have  found  on  looking  at  my  Apple 
trees  in  my  garden  that  they  are  verj'  badly 
attacked  by  (apparently)  American  blight, 
though  I  am  not  sure,  and  I  enclose  a  small 
bit  picked  off  this  morning  showing  it.  I 
have  not  noticed  it,  and  it  has  got  hold 
of  the  trees  rather  badly.  Gould  you  sug¬ 
gest  a  remedy  or  cure?  (F.  G.  Tarrett 
Kent.) 

The  piece  of  twig  you  sent  us  was  really 
attacked  with  the  woolly  aphis  or  American 
blight  (Schizoneura  lanigera).  There  is 
plenty  of  woolly  matter  on  the  shoot,  and 
li\e  insects  as  well.  \ou  will  notice  that 
many  of  the  twigs  damaged  in  this  way  are 
covered  with  out-growths  or  swellings,  the 
result  of  being  punctured  by  the  insect.  If 
you  wait  until  the  leaves  have  dropped,  you 
will  be  much  better  able  to  clean  the  trees 
than  at  present.  The  leaves  had  better  be 
raked  up  and  carried  to  a  distance  and 
burned.  Then  jx>u  can  proceed  to  pare  off 
some  of  those  outgrowths  or  swellings  with 
your  knife.  They  are  the  result  of  punc¬ 
turing,  and  the  insects  continue  to  hide  in 
these  swellings,  which  get  larger  from  year 
to  year.  After  having  carefully  pared  off 
these  ragged  swellings,  you  can  then  pro¬ 
ceed  to  wash  the  trees  with  paraffin  emul¬ 
sion.  It  would  be  well  also  to  get  a  half- 
worn  painter’s  brush  and  scrub  the  ragged 
edges  of  any  outgrowths  which  mav°be 
upon  the  trees  and  all  crevices  on  the  trunk. 
Before  finishing,  you  could  dig  away  the 
soil  from  the  top  of  the  roots  around  the 
trunk  of  the  tree,  and  }x>u  will  probably 
find  some  of  the  woolly  aphis  harbouring 
there,  as  they  often  take  that  means  of 
sheltering  during  winter.  The  remedy  for 
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aphides  in  this  position  is  to  flood  the  roots 
with  strong  soapsuds  once  or  twice,  and 
then  fill  in  the  soil  again.  Paraffin  emul¬ 
sion  may  he  made  by  getting  two  gallons 
of  paraffin,  half-pound  of  soap,  and  one 
gallon  of  water.  First  dissolve  the  soap 
and  then  pour  the  paraffin  into  it.  Churn 
it  while  it  is  still  warm  until  the  liquid 
assumes  the  form  of  a  thin  creamy  paint. 
Allow  this  to  stand  for  a  while,  and  if  any 
paraffin  floats  on  the  top,  dissolve  a  little 
more  soap  and  thoroughly  churn  it  again 
with  the  syringe.  When  about  to  use  it, 
add  about  nine  to  twelve  pints  of  water  to 
each  pint  of  emulsion.  Stir  this  thoroughly 
and  it  is  ready  for  use. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

2301.  The  Century  Plant. 

Would  you  please  tell  me  the  correct  name 
of  the  Century  Plant?  A  neighbour  showed 
me  a  large  Yucca,  which,  he  said,  was  the 
Century  Plant,  and  said  it  flowered  with 
him  once  and  was  not  likely  to  bloom  any 
more.  (R.  Dennison,  Cambs.) 

It  is  altogether  wrong  to  apply  Century 
Plant  as  a  name  to  the  Yucca.  The  true 
Century  Plant,  as  generally  understood,  is 
Aloe  americana.  It  is  wrong,  however,  to 
say  that  that  plant  only  flowers  once  in  a 
century,  because  .it  will  flower  in  much 
shorter  time  if  it  has  plenty  of  soil  in  which 
to  grow  and  a  sufficiently  high  temperature. 
It  only  flowers  once,  when  the  main  axis 
dies.  The  Yucca  may  flower  many  times, 
possibly  not  every  year,  but  at  frequent  in¬ 
tervals  after  it  gets  large  enough  to  flower. 
If  the  temperature  was  sufficiently  high,  and 
the  soil  and  situation  quite  suitable,  we 
have  no  doubt  the  Yucca  could  be  flowered 
every  year  or  every  second  year. 


NAMES  OF  FRUITS. 

(W.  Stocker,  Surrey)  Apples  :  A,  Picker¬ 
ing’s  Seedling;  B,  Pine  Apple  Russet;  C, 
Tom  Putt;  D,  Duchess  of  Gloucester;  E, 
Ribston  Pippin ;  F,  Gascoyne’s  Scarlet ; 
Pears  :  G,  Seckle;  H,  Beurre  Clairgeau. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS. 

(W.  R.,  Forres)  We  do  not  undertake  the 
naming  of  florists’  flowers,  such  as  Carna¬ 
tions,  Roses,  Chrysanthemums,  Fuchsias, 
etc.  They  are  too  numerous,  and  it  is  en¬ 
tirely  a  matter  of  memory.  The  best  way 
is  to  get  them  compared  with  a  good-named 
collection. 

(A.  'G.  B.)  1,  Aster  diffusus  horizontalis  ; 
2,  Tropaeolum  tuberosum ;  3,  Tropaeolum 
aduncum ;  4,  Chrysanthemum  uliginosum  ; 
5,  Anemone  japonica  alba. 

(J.  Alexander)  1,  Jasminum  nudiflorum ; 
2,  Fuchsia  Riccartoni ;  3,  Ligustrum  ovali- 
folium ;  4,  Veronica  angustifolia. 

(A.  M.,  Surrey)  1,  Veronica  Lyallii ;  2, 
Campanula  portenschlagiana. 

(T.  B.  W.)  1,  Aster  Amellus ;  2,  Chrysan¬ 
themum  uliginosum ;  3,  Helianthus  deca- 
petalus ;  4,  Rudbeckia  nitida ;  3,  Anemone 
japonica  hybrida ;  6,  Rudbeckia  speciosa ; 
7,  Helenium  autumnale. 

(J.  Wood)  1,  Crataegus  Pyracantha ;  2, 
Cotoneaster  Nummularia;  3,  Cotoneaster 
microphylla  ;  4,  Rhus  typhina. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Wm.  Watson  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Clontarf 
Nurseries,  Dublin. — Watson’s  Carnations; 
also  Floral  Work  at  i8f,  Nassau  Street, 
Dublin. 

Frank  Cant  and  Co.,  Brainswick  Rose 
Gardens,  Colchester. — Catalogue  of  Roses. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  and  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
U.S.A. — Special  Trade  Offer  of  Tall  Sweet 


A  moral  character  is  attached  to 
autumnal  scenes;  the  leaves  falling  like 
our  years,  the  flowers  fading  like  our 
hours.  Chateaubriand.. 

At  the  moment  of  writing  we  are  sadly 
in  need  of  a  good  soaking  rain  before  it 
will  be  possible  to  do  much  among  the 
Roses,  so  hard  and  dry  has  the  ground  be¬ 
come.  The  glorious  weather  of  the  past 
month  has  done  much  towards  ripening 
the  wood  of  the  plants,  and  as  long  as  the 
weather  holds  fine  it  will  be  wisest  not  to 
attempt  to  do  anything  in  the  way  of  mov¬ 
ing  or  transplanting.  And  writing  of 
transplanting  reminds  me  that  when  a  bed 
of  plants  has  made  indifferent  growth  and 
given  poor  results  it  generally  means  that 
the  bed  requires  re-making. 

It  is  a  most  astounding  fact,  but,  never¬ 
theless,  a  true  one,  that  many  amateurs 
who  will  perhaps  be  careful  to  give  their 
vegetable  crops  a  change  of  plot,  and 
talk  glibly  about  crop  rotation,  expect 
their  Roses  to  grow  on  the  same  ground 
year  after  year  with  just  a  coating  of 
stable  manure  to  keep  them  going.  Never 
was  there  a  greater  folly.  The  more  ex¬ 
perience  I  have  in  cultivating  the  Rose 
the  more  convinced  am  I  that  fresh  and 
deeply  stirred  soil  are  two  absolute  neces¬ 
sities.  To  ground  that  is  stale  and  im¬ 
poverished  an  addition  of  some  good 
fresh  loam  works  magic,  and  is  worth 
any  amount  of  manure.  Where  this  is 
not  procurable  the  next  best  thing  is  to 
double  dig  the  bed  and  thoroughly  in¬ 
corporate  with  the  soil  at  the  same  time  a. 
good  dressing  of  fine  bone  meal  and  some- 
old  rotten  manure.  Bone  meal,  when 
ground  finely  is  a  splendid  manure  for 
Roses,  being  lasting  and  keeping  the 
ground  sweet. 


Next  month  will  be  quite  soon  enough  to 
commence  upon  this  work,  as  the  ground 
will  probably  be  in  better  condition  than 
it  is  at  present.  The  plants  should  be 
carefully  lifted,  and,  before  being  laid  in 
in  a  sheltered  spot,  all  the  long  fibreless 
roots  and  all  the  tap  roots  should  be 
pruned  back  with  a  sharp  knife.  At  the 
same  time  all  useless  snags,  suckers  and 
old  wood  should  also  be  removed.  Those 
who  intend  making  new  plantations  should 
now  get  the  work  in  hand  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible.  It  should  be  remembered  that  it 
is  far  better  to  plant  twelve  trees 
thoroughly  well  than  twenty-four  badly, 
and  I  should  certainly  never  recommend 
any  beginner  to  start  with  more  than 
twelve.  Unless  he  is  fortunate  enough  to 
have  a  soil  that  suits  Roses  to  perfection, 
he  will  find  that  the  work  entailed  in  pre¬ 
paring  a  piece  of  ground  for  twelve  trees 
is  a  great  deal  more  than  he  bargained 
for,  that  is,  of  course,  if  he  doe;  the  work 
thoroughly. 

On  poor  light  sandy  soils  much  skill 
in  the  preparation  of  the  ground  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  ensure  success.  The  whole  of  the 
soil  should  be  dug  out  to  the  depth  of 
two  feet  six  inches,  retaining  only  the  top 
spit  if  it  is  of  any  good,  and  wheeling  the 
poor  stuff  away.  On  such  soil  drainage  is 
far  too  perfect,  therefore  at  the  bottom  of 
the  beds  it  is  a  good  plan  to  put  the  stiffest 
and  roughest  soil,  or  turf  cut  fresh  from 
a  meadow.  Wood  ashes,  lime  rubble, 
bone  meal,  and  well  rotted  manure  from 
pigstye  or  cowshed,  should  be  well  mixed 
together,  and  incorporated  with  the  soil 
which  is  being  used  to  fill  up  the  bed.  It 
may  be  a  costly  process,  but  the  bed  will 
last  good  for  years,  so  that  the  expense 
will  not  be  a  constantly  recurring  one. 

Arthur  R.  Goodwin. 


Peas;  and  Two  New  “Spencers”  for  1908. 

Otto  Katzenstein  and  Co.,  68,  South 
Pryor  Street,  Atalanta,  Georgia,  U.S.A. — - 
Trade  Price  List  of  Tree  and  Shrub  Seeds,. 
Roots  and  Bulbs. 

Ant.  Roozen  and  Son,  Overveen,  near 
Haarlem,  Holland. — Catalogue  of  Choice 
Dutch  and  Cape  Bulbs,  etc. 

F.  C.  Heineman,  Erfurt,  Germany. — 
Special  Trade  Offer  of  Novelties. 

J.  Fred.  Wusteniioef  Dz.,  F.R.H.S., 
Sassenheim,  Holland. — Watsonia  Ardernei. 

Chas.  L.  Curtis,  Chatteris,  Cambs. — 
Bulbs-. 

- - 

Pompon  Dahlia  Hildegarde. 

The  blooms  of  this  variety  are  very 
small,  neat,  and  of  a  soft  mauve.  Evi¬ 
dently  there  is  art  in  growing  a  pompon 
Dahlia  small,  as  some  people  manage  to 
grow  them  too  large.  First-class  certi¬ 
ficate  to  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Slough,  by 
the  London  Dahlia  Union  at  Regent’s 
Park  on  September  12th. 
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What  you’ll  be  in  time  we  know 
By  the  stock  on  which  you  grow, 

As  by  Roses  we  may  see 
What  in  time  the  buds  will  be ; 

So  in  flowers,  and  so  in  trees. 

So  in  every  thing  that  is ; 

Like  its  like  does  still  produce. 

As  ’tis  nature’s  constant  use ; 

Grow  still  then  till  you  discover 
All  the  beauties  of  your  mother ; 
Nothing  but  fair  and  sweet  can  be 
From  so  sweet  and  fair  a  tree. 

- - 

1  Strain  of  Scabious. 

The  most  popular  of  all  the  species  of 
Scabious  is  the  annual  Scabiosa  atro- 
mrpurea,  which  is  grown  in  a  great  num- 
<er  of  gardens,  large  and.  small.  It  is 
Iso  sometimes  grown  in  pots  for  the  de¬ 
oration  of  the  conservatory  in  winter 
nd  spring.  A  very  fine  strain  of  well 
'rown  plants  was  shown  by  Messrs. 
)obbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  at  the  meeting 
f  the  R.H.S.  on  October  1st,  and  ac- 
orded  an  Award  of  Merit  for  the  strain, 
’he  varieties  were  numerous,  including 
lose  with  rose,  flesh,  wffiite,  black,  brick- 
id,  cherry-red  and  white,  blackish 
urple,  lilac  and  other  hues.  When  well 
rown  it  is  handsome  for  cut  flower  pur- 
oses. 


CXIV. 

Autumn  Sown  Sweet  Peas. 

I  suppose  no  one  doubts  the  fact  that 
seed  sown  in  autumn  produces  a  more 
enduring  and  often  a  more  profuse  crop 
of  flowers  than  plants  that  are  reared  in 
the  spring.  Anyway,  with  seed  so  in¬ 
expensive,  it  seems  rather  foolish  not  to 
put  in  a  line  or  two  now  and  let  them  take 
their  chance.  The  soil  should  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  them  by  deep  digging,  and  the 
incorporation  of  the  material  from  an  old 
hot-bed.  For  spring  sown  Sweet  Peas  I 
always  recommend  that  the  seed  be  sown 
in  a  trench  so  that  when  covered  it  shall 
be  some  four  inches  in  depth ;  with 
autumn  sown  seed  this  is  not  desirable,  as 
it  encourages  too  much  moisture  to  settle 
lound  the  seedlings.  Another  point  is 
the  character  of  the  soil.  For  spring 
sowing  it  may  be  rich  and  moist ;  for 
autumn  sowing  a  lighter  compost  is  ad¬ 
visable.  A  few  years  ago  some  writers 
were  advising  deep  sowing,  but  the  trend 
of  opinion  seems  to  have  worked  round  to 
the  opposite  idea,  and  it  is  not  recom¬ 
mended  nearly  so  frequently  as  formerly. 
I  never  did  like  it  myself,  and  think  half 
an  inch,  or  even  less,  quite  sufficient, 
especially  if  the  ground  is  in  good  work¬ 
ing  condition  and  properly  settled  when 
the  seeds  are  entrusted  to  it.  I  suppose 
we  all  have  our  colour  fancies,  but  there 
are  few  who  will  not  agree  that  a  line  of 
t:  mixed  seeds”  is  many  times  less  beauti¬ 
ful  and  pleasing  than  is  one  in  which  the 
colours  are  kept  separate.  My  own 
fancy  is,  even  when  this  is  done,  that  a 
few  well  selected  pale,  dainty,  and  deli¬ 
cate  colours  are  lovely,  but  that  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  dark  blues  and  very  dark  purples 
among  these  destroys  much  of  their 
charm  and  dainty  beauty.  I  know  quite 
well  many  will  not  agree  with  me,  but 
there  are  others  somewhat  doubtful,  and 
I  do  wish  these  would  try  the  result  of 
stern  restraint  in  their  selection  of  colours 
and  the  banishment  of  very  dark  tones  for 
once,  and  see  the  effect.  In  blues  my 
darkest  tint  is  the  lovely  Romolo  Piazzani, 
for  pure  white  I  -would  choose  Dorothy 
Eckford,  for  pinks  and  rose  colour 
Countess  Spencer,  John  Ingman.Coccinea, 
leading,  perhaps,  to  King  Edward  and 
Queen  Alexandra.  One  of  the  most 
beautiful  rosv  pinks  is  Enchantress,  but 
so  far  I  have  only  seen  it  on  the  show 
table.  Frank  Dolby  and  Lady  Grisel 
Hamilton  will  lead  up  to  the  deeper 
Romolo  Piazzani  if  desired,  being  of  paler 
shades.  All  these  Peas  are  beautiful, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  omit  a  single  one  of 
them. 

The  Acanthus. 

I  have  just  been  planting 


Acanthuses,  which  plant,  we  remember, 
was  used  frequently  on  the  old  Greek 
carved  pillars.  It  is  exceedingly  hand¬ 
some  and  desirable,  especially  in  a  large 
garden,  where  it  can  be  allowed  to  grow 
into  large,  bold  clumps.  All  the  same, 
so  far  as  flourishing  goes,  it  may  be  grown 
to  the  pink  of  perfection  in  the  heavy 
moist  soil  of  London  suburban  gardens. 
A  single  clump  in  such  a  garden  may  be¬ 
come  highly  decorative,  and  when  in 
flower  it  is  delightful ;  the  rigid  up-stand¬ 
ing  flower-stem  has  a  quaint  formality, 
and  it  requires  no  staking  nor  tying  ex¬ 
cept  in  very  exposed  positions.  A  semi- 
shady  position  suits  this  plant,  though  it 
is  perhaps  more  certain  to  produce  flowers 
in  an  open  one. 

Some  Hints  on  Rose  Planting, 

I  am  afraid  it  is  not  the  first  time,  and 
I  hope  it  will  not  be  the  last,  that  I  plead 
for  Roses  as  permanent  bedding  plants, 
and  bv  that  I  mean  absolutely  turning  the 
beds  formerly  devoted  to  Geraniums  and 
other  tender  bedding  plants  into  a  Rose 
garden,  where  necessary  enlarging  them 
somewhat,  but  that  is  easy  enough,  and 
it  may  be,  that  with  a  little  planting  and 
drawing  of  designs  on  paper,  two  or  three 
small  beds  even  can  be  thrown  into  one. 
But  where  these  P.oses  take  the  place  of 
brilliant  dwarf  bedding  plants  I  must 
confess  I  do  like  a  selection  of  Roses  to 
be  made  that  shall  consist  of  clear,  vivid, 
and  radiant  colouring ;  thus,  a  whole  bed, 
say,  of  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  is  grand,  Lady 
Battersea,  Liberty,  and  Marquise  de 
Salisbury  may  be  generously  used,  and 
where  a  loosely-made,  somewhat  thin 
Rose  is  not  objected  to,  Gruss  an  Teplitz 
which  provides  a  splendid  bit  of  colour. 
Among  the  Carnations. 

This  is  a  late  year  for  many  things, 
but  not  I  think  for  Carnations  that  were 
layered  in  anything  like  reasonable  time, 
so  that  the  sooner  now  they  are  planted 
out  the  better,  if  the  work  has  not  already 
been  done.  Some  of  the  best  Carnations 
I  ever  saw  were  grown  in  wonderfully 
heavy  clayey  soil,  but  it  had  been  pre¬ 
vented  from  souring  by  securing  sufficient 
drainage  by  reason  of  a  plentiful  supply 
of  mortar  rubble  pieces  about  the  size  of 
a  cob  nut,  and  many  even  smaller  were 
incorporated  with  the  soil  to  the  depth  of 
a  foot,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  Carnations 
rejoiced  in  getting  their  roots  among 
them.  And  talking  of  mortar  rubble,  I 
do  not  think  we  value  it  half  as  much  as 
we  should,  of  course  we  do  not  bring  it 
near  any  of  the  Ericas  or  other  plants 
that  dislike  it,  but  there  are  far  more  that 
take  to  it  most  kindly.  Even  in  potting 
soil  it  may  find  a  place  with  advantage, 
especially  if  we  find  ourselves  at  any  time 
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short  of  sharp  grit  or  silver  sand.  Cinera¬ 
rias  seem  especially  to  like  it.  I  should 
say  that  I  use  smaller  pieces  for  potting 
than  in  the  border  and  the  powder  crush- 
ings  that  fall  from  the  broken  fragments. 

F.  Norfolk. 


- - 

Pentstemons. 


Propagation 

and 

Management. 


One  of  the  showiest  and  best  plants  for 
making  a  display  in  the  flower  borders 
the  Pentstemon — is  worthy  of  good  cul¬ 
ture,  and  only  by  this  can  the  best  results 
be  obtained.  They  are  propagated  either 
by  seeds  or  cuttings,  the  latter  being  the 
method  usually  adopted.  I  will,  there¬ 
fore,  deal  with  that  first. 

A  good  place  to  strike  the  cuttings  is 
a  cold  frame  that  can  be  well  protected 
from  frost  during  winter.  A  bed  of  any 
rough  material  should  be  made  up  in  the 
bottom  of  the  frame  to  allow  of  good 
drainage,  and  on  this  about  six  or  eight 
inches  of  old  potting  soil  from  the  potting 
shed,  sifted  through  an  inch  sieve.  Spread 
evenly,  and  make  very  firm,  and  give  a 
good  sprinkling  of  road  sand  on  the  sur¬ 
face.  The  side  shoots  make  ideal  cut¬ 
tings,  and  these  should  be  about  four  or 
five  inches  long.  Cut  with  a  sharp  knife 
across  a  joint,  and  remove  the  two  lower 
pairs  of  leaves.  Make  the  holes  just  deep 
enough  for  about  half  the  length  of  the 
cutting  to  drop  into,  and  allow  a  little 
of  the  sand  to  drop  into  each  hole  for  the 
base  of  the  cuttings  to  rest  on.  Make 
very  firm,  and  put  each  sort  in  rows,  and 
correctly  label  them.  Give  them  a  good 
watering  with  a  rose-can,  and  close  the 
frame.  They  should  be  damped  over  on 
bright  days,  and  shaded  to  prevent  them 
flagging.  When  they  show  signs  of 
rooting,  which  they  will  do  by  not  flag¬ 
ging,  air  should  be  admitted,  sparingly 
at  first,  allowing  more  as  time  goes  on. 
During  the  winter,  the  plants  should  be 
kept  rather  on  the  dry  side,  as  the  Pent¬ 
stemon  resents  a  close  and  damp  atmo¬ 
sphere,  especially  during  the  worst 
months  of  the  year.  Of  course,  failing  a 
frame,  they  may  be  inserted  in  boxes, 
making  them  well  drained  and  firm,  but 
in  a  frame  I  think  they  are  more  easily 
managed,  and  make  the  best  plants, 
having  more  root  run  in  the  early  spring. 

As  regards  the  other  method  of  propa¬ 
gation,  seed  should  be  sown  in  any  light 
soil  in  pans  about  the  end  of  January, 
and  the  young  seedlings  transferred  to 
boxes  or  frames  when  large  enough  to 
handle,  taking  care  to  always  keep  them 
sturdy  by  allowing  plenty  of  air  and  light. 
They  will  not,  however,  flower  so  early 
as  those  raised  from  cuttings,  but  form  a 
good  succession. 

Planting  out  in  the  case  of  the  cuttings 
may  commence  about  the  end  of  March, 
taking  care  to  transfer  them  with  good 
balls  of  soil,  and  plant  firmly.  If  in¬ 
tended  for  a  mixed  border  the  best  effect 
is  obtained  by  planting  good  large 
clumps,  especially  of  the  taller  growing 
varieties.  During  dry  weather,  the 
plants  will  be  benefited  by  good 


heavy  waterings,  and  occasionally,  if 
obtainable,  diluted  liquid  manure.  They 
are  also  very  effective  planted  in  rows  on 
a  narrow  border,  the  tallest  plants  as  a 
back  row,  and  so  on,  using,  if  possible, 
one  colour  in  each  row.  With  good  treat¬ 
ment  the  plants  raised  from  cuttings 
should  flower  splendidly  during  July  and 
August,  and  the  seedlings  will  make  a 
good  show  during  September  and  October, 
if  the  weather  be  mild  and  open.  There 
are  many  fine  varieties  now,  the  plant 
having  been  improved  so  much  during  the 
last  few  years  that  the  old  sorts  are  hardly 
worth  growing.  Some  of  them  attain  as 
much  as'  four  and  five  feet  in  height.  A 
good  mass  of  these  makes  an  effect  not 
easily  imagined,  and  once  seen  still  less 
easily  forgotten.  It  is  advisable  to  stake 
the  tallest  growers  if  they  are  planted  in 
an  exposed  position,  as  rough  winds  would 
knock  them  about  and  bruise  the  flowers. 
Some  varieties  are  rather  shy  in  produc¬ 
ing  cuttings.  These  should  be  cut  down 
when  they  have  flowered  to  induce  them 
to  throw  strong  shoots  from  the  base.  A 
little  feeding  will  greatly  help  them  in 
this  respect. 

R.  Thatcher. 

Market  Harboro’. 


- -  Q.  W.  - 

Prize  Competitions. 


GENERAL  CONDITIONS: — Competitors  must 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular 
paid  contributors  to  THE  GARDENING- 
WORLD  or  other  gardening  journals  are  de¬ 
barred  from  entering,  but  occasional  con¬ 
tributors  may  compete.  Tire  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  competitor  must  appear  on  each 
article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right 
to  reproduce,  in  any  wayjl  any  article  or  photo¬ 
graph  sent  for  competition.  The  conditions 
applying  to  each  competition  should  be  care¬ 
fully  read. 


- 

WEEKLY 

PRIZES. 

A  PRIZE  OF  TEN  SHILLINGS  will  be  given 
for  the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  para¬ 
graph  or  article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but 
value  rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in 
making  <-je  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Com¬ 
petition,”  and  post  not  later  than  the  Monday 
following  date  of  issue.  Entries  received  later 
than  Tuesday  (first  post)  will  be  left  over  until 
the  following  week. 

Two  prizes  of  2s.  6d.  will  be  awarded  each 
week  for  the  two  best  letters,  not  exceeding 
150  words,  on  any  interesting  gardening  sub¬ 
ject. 


RESULTS  OF 
LAST  WEEK’S 
COMPETITIONS. 

Some  of  the  best  papers  in  this  competition 
are  too  long,  and  we  desire  readers  to  keep 
within  a  column. 

The  prize  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “W.O.H.”  for  the  article  on 
“  On  Watering,”  page  672. 


AMERICAN  TREE 

Carnations 


And  their  Culture. 

/ 

These  are  no  doubt  one  of  the  best  anc 
most  useful  flowers  for  exhibition  anct 
buttonhole  purposes.  Their  sweet  seem 
and  lovely  appearance  make  them  invalu 
able  if  they  are  grown  well,  and  my  ex¬ 
perience  of  them  is  that  they  are  easily 
grown. 

Cuttings  can  be  easily  struck  by  taking 
side  shoots  with  a  good  heel  attached 
and  putting  them  into  coarse  sand  ip 
shallow  boxes,  and  placing  in  a  medium 
warm  frame.  I  find  that  by  using  coarse 
sand  success  is  more  easily  obtained. 
After  taking  the  cuttings,  and  before  in¬ 
serting  them  in  the  sand,  it  is  a  great  ad¬ 
vantage  to  split  them  at  the  heel  with  a 
sharp  knife,  they  will  then  root  much 
quicker.  Care  must  be  taken  to  see  that 
they  are  perfectly  clean,  and  free  from 
rust,  or  it  will  give  the  grower  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  later  on.  If  any  of  these 
plants  should  have  rust  about  them,  the 
best  remedy  is  to  syringe  them  with  a 
mixture  of  one  part  of  methylated  spirit 
to  100  parts  of  water,  say  once  a  week. 

If  the  plants  are  required  to  flower  in 
August  in  ib’s  pots,  cuttings  should  be 
taken  in  October.  To  grow  them  on  to 
good  healthy  plants  rooted  cuttings 
should  be  potted  in  72’s  pots,  in  a  compost 
of  good  yellow  loam,  with  a  good  bit  ol 
sand,  the  next  shift  being  into  48’s,  and 
finally  into  16’s,  where  they  give  a  splen 
did  show  of  flowers.  All  flower  bud: 
showing  should  be  picked  out,  as  the} 
make  such  poor  blooms,  and  also  help 
to  rob  the  plant  of  its  strength,  which  i: 
wanted  during  the  winter. 

When  they  are  given  their  final  shift 
some  good  yellow  loam  should  be  used 
mixing  with  it  about  two  shovelfuls  0!  1 
sand  to  a  barrow  load  of  mould  togethei 
with  one  48  pot  of  Thomson’s  manure  : 
giving  the  compost  a  thorough  mixing 
before  using.  Pots  should  be  well 
crocked  so  as  to  afford  good  drainage,  as 
the  plants  generally  stand  a  year  in  these 
pots.  Very  great  care  should  be  i 
taken  with  the  watering,  especially  up  tc  . 
the  time  they  are  well  rooted,  or  they1  1 
will  be  liable  to  rot  off.  These  plants  dc  j 
not  require  warm  treatment. 

About  the  end  of  May  they  should  b( 
stood  outside  in  a  sheltered  place,  anc 
housed  again  in  September,  and  shoulc 
be  syringed  twice  on  warm  days.  Befon 
standing  them  outside  a  firm  stake  shoulc 
be  put  to  each  to  which  they  should  be 
securely  tied  as  they  easily  break.  Be 
fore  the  flower  buds  begin  to  expand  i 
is  advisable  to  give  each  pot  about  : 
dessert  spoonful  of  Thomson  manure 
this  will  lend  them  new  life.  Also  con 
tinue  to  give  them  soot  and  stable  liquid 
The  following  are  the  names  of  the  bes 
sorts  to  grow  : — - 

Enchantress  (flesh  pink) :  Harlo 
warden  (dark  crimson) ;  White  Perfectioi 
and  Lady  Bountiful  (white) ;  Rober 
Craig,  Britannia  and  Flamingo  (scarletl 
Mrs.  H.  Burnett  (salmon  pink) ;  Mrsi 
T.  W.  Lawson  (rose  pink) ;  Nelson  Fishej 
(carmine) ;  and  Mrs.  M.  A.  Patten  ann 
Jessica  (variegated).  Any  of  these 
should  advise  to  be  grown,  as  they  are  al 
good  sorts.  A.  V.  ParRATt- 
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up  but  little  space,  and  therefore  well 
suited  for  small  gardens.  It  bears  freely 
when  grafted  on  the  Paradise  stock,  but 
it  may  also  be  grown  as  a  standard,  giving 
it  more  space,  though  it  never  attains 
the  size  of  a  large  tree. 

The  fruit  is  fit  for  use  in  February, 
and  continues  to  be  of  good  flavour  till 
April.  It  is,  therefore,  a  late  Apple, 
and  liable  to  be  overlooked  by  those  who 
wish  to  use  their  Apples  as  soon  as  they 
are  gathered  from  the  trees.  The  best 
quality  of  this  Apple  has  not  developed 
at  that  time,  but  the  fruits  must  be  stored 
away  in  a  cool  room  which  may  be  venti¬ 
lated  until  they  have  got  over  the  sweat¬ 
ing  stage,  after  which  the  atmosphere 
should  be  kept  as  uniform  as  possible. 
If  the  temperature  can  also  be  kept  steady 
so  much  the  better.  It  is  not  always  easy 
to  furnish  the  best  conditions  in  a  private 
establishment,  that  is,  where  the  garden 
is  of  moderate  dimensions.  Where  the 
owners  have  a  good  sized  garden  and 
plant  plenty  of  trees,  it  then  becomes 
worth  while  to  build  a  special  fruit  room, 
or  to  fit  up  a  room  on  a  northern  aspect 
of  the  house  where  the  temperature  can 
be  kept  cool  and  steady. 

- - 

- New  Perpetual- - 

-  Strawberry.  - 


Improvements  continue  to  be  made 
amongst  perpetual-bearing  Strawberries, 
and  one  of  the  latest  triumphs  in  this 
direction  is  Merveille  de  France,  fruits 
and  fruiting  plants  of  which  were  shown 
at  the  meeting  of  the  R.H.S.  on  October 
1st  by  Mr.  James  Hudson,  gardener  to 
Leopold  de  'Rothschild,  Esq.,  Gunners- 
bury  House,  Acton.  The  fruits  are  of 
large  size,  nearly  globular  or  bluntly 
conical,  and  bright  red,  deepening  with 
age  and  sunshine  to  a  crimson-red  hue. 
It  was  received  from  France  in  the  form 
of  runners  last  spring.  These  were 
potted  up  and  planted  out  in  May  when 
well  rooted.  The  runners  from  these 
were  layered  between  July  8th  and  13th, 
and  these  were  brought  under  glass  on 
September  10th  to  ripen  their  fruits.  The 
fruits  shown  were  partly  grown  in  pots, 
but  a  sample  was  also  picked  from  the 
open  ground  on  the  day  of  the  meeting. 

These  fruits  were  much  larger  than 
those  of  any  perpetual-bearing  Straw¬ 
berry  yet  grown  in  this  country,  and  the 
flavour  is  all  that  can  be  desired  in  Octo¬ 
ber.  Probably  it  would  be  hopeless  to 
expect  Strawberries  then  to  ever  possess 
the  flavour  they  would  do  in  June  or  July 
when  grown  under  the  influence  of  bright 
sunshine.  Those  who  will  have  Straw¬ 
berries  late  in  the  season  have  now  a 
very  tempting  variety  as  far  as  appear¬ 
ance  goes,  and  will  have  to  forego  flavour 
in  unseasonable  fruits. 

It  was  raised  by  M.  Gauthier,  a  well- 
known  Strawberry  grower  in  France,  and 
was  the  result  of  crossing  Saint  Antoine 
de  Padoue  with  the  pollen  of  Louis  Gau¬ 
tier.  A  coloured  plate  of  a  fruiting  plant 
appeared  in  La  Tribune  Horticole  for  No¬ 
vember  24th,  1906.  The  fruiting  stems 
are  very  strong,  and  carry  the  fruits  well 
above  the  foliage,  both  on  the  mother 
plant  and  on  the.  runners. 


Apple  Lord  Derby. 


A  very  profitable  Apple  is  Lord  Derby, 
which  is  of  first-class  quality,  but  being 
of  large  size,  it  is  reckoned  a  cooking 
rather  than  a  dessert  Apple.  The  fruit 
is  oblong,  angular,  greenish-yellow,  and 
ripens,  or  is  in  season,  for  use  during 
November  and  December.  The  tree  is 
a  strong  grower,  a  great  bearer,  and  may 
be  treated  either  as  a  standard  or  a  bush. 
To  get  the  most  from  a  tree  of  this  char¬ 
acter  it  should  be  grafted  on  the  Crab 


and  grown  as  a  standard.  The  largest 
sized  Apples,  however,  would  be  obtained 
from  trees  grown  in  the  bush  form  and 
looked  after  in  the  matter  of  pruning,  as 
well  as  feeding.  The  thinning  of  the 
fruits  would  also  be  necessary  where  they 
occur  in  clusters.  Young  trees  would  be 
the  most  reliable  for  the  very  largest 
fruits,  but  those  who  grow  Apples  for 
their  own  use  prefer  a  heavy  crop  of  fair 
sized  fruits  to  a  medium  crop  of  large 
Apples. 


Apple  Cockle’s  Pippin. 


Apple  Cockle’s  Pippin. 


The  fruit  of  this  Apple  is  ovate  in  out¬ 
line,  pale  green,  and  speckled  with 
russet.  It  is  not  therefore  a  showy  Apple, 
but  highly  coloured  Apples  are,  by  no 
means,  always  the  best.  Within  its  plain 
exterior  the  firm  and  juicy  flesh  is  highly 
aromatic  and  agreeable  to  the  palate. 
It  has  something  more  than  sweetness, 


something  more  than  sugar  and  water, 
and  we  rvant  more  of  these  for  the  dessert 
table,  in  which  class  this  takes  a  leading 
“place.  It  is  an  old  Sussex  Apple,  and 
liable  to  be  overlooked  in  the  race  for 
mere  size  which  has  been  going  on  for  the 
last  decade  or  two. 

The  tree  is  also  of  dwarf  habit,  taking 


-  Apple  Lord  Derby.  - 
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PRIZE  LETTER  COMPETITION. 


Readers  are  invited  to  contribute  to  this 
column  short  letters  discussing  any  gar. 
dening  subject. 

Letters  should  not  exceed  150  words  each 


in  length,  and  must  be  written  on  one 
side  of  the  fafer  only. 

T wo  Prizes  of  2s.  6d.  each  will  be 
awarded  each  week  for  the  two  Letters 
ywhich  the  Editor  considers  to  be  the  best. 


A  Spring  Flower  Bed. 

Those  with  a  flower  plot  in  front  of  a 
house  might  have  it  attractive  in  spring 
as  well  as  in  summer.  Clear  out  the 
exhausted  occupants  now  and  give  the  soil 
a  fork  and  level  over.  Plant  it  firstly 
with  Arabis  albida  9  inches  apart;  this 
is  a  fine  plant  with  white  flowers  and 
blooms  in  spring.  Then  plant  between 
this,  about  four  inches  deep,  the  Cottage 
Maid  Tulip,  rosy  pink.  Put  some  sandy 
soil  at  the  base  of  each  bulb  and  some 
over  the  crown.  In  the  two  feet  space 
from  the  edge  of  the  bed  put  in  roots  of 
Scillia  sibirica,  blue,  and  mixed  Crocuses 
and  Snowdrops  alternately.  Anyone  in 
the  trade  will  supply  these  at  a  trifling 
cost,  and  the  result  will  be  a  most  attrac¬ 
tive  and  pleasurable  display.  This  ar¬ 
rangement  would  serve  admirably  for  a 
window  box,  adding  a  plant  or  two  of 
Wallflowers  at  the  back. 

A.  V.  M. 

Wish  aw. 


suffer  from  lack  of  water  in  dry  weather, 
when,  if  they  are  kept  free  from  weeds, 
that  is  about  all  the  attention  they  will 
require  until  about  the  end  of  September. 
They,  should  then  be  lifted,  choosing  a 
cloudy  day  for  the  operation  and  giving 
the  plants  a  good  soaking  of  water  the 
day  before.  After  lifting  pot  them  up 
into  6  in.  pots,  or  larger  according  to  the 
size  of  the  plants.  The  compost  should 
consist  of  two  .  parts  of  good  sound  loam, 
one  part  sand,  and  one  part  of  good  rotted 
cow  manure.  After  potting,  the  plants 
should  be  stood  on  a  bed  of  ashes  in  a 
cold  frame  and  kept  close  for  four  or  five 
days ;  afterwards  admit  air  freely,  but 
avoid  draughts,  and  give  water  sparingly 
until  the  plants  are  well  established, 
when  weak  liquid  manure  may  be  applied 
once  a  week.  The  plants  may  then  be 
removed  to  the  greenhouse  or  other  place 
where  they  are  wanted  to  flower. 

B.  Mil's  ON. 

Port  Talbot. 


Michaelmas  Daisies. 

Michaelmas  Daisies  are  now  in  trheir 
glory,  but  their  full  effectiveness  in  the 
borders  depends  largely  upon  the  manner 
in  which  the  plants  have  been  staked. 

The  usual  method  of  tying  the  plants 
tightly  to  posts  prevents  the  branching 
shoots  from  developing,  and  the  plants 
are  thereby  deprived  of  their  chief  beauty. 
The  following  is  a  more  intelligent 
method  :  During  August,  before  they  have 
made  their  full  growth,  place  firmly 
amongst  them  branching  stakes  like  those 
used  for  Sweet  Peas,  taking  care  that 
the  plants  when  fully  grown  shall  over¬ 
top  and  so  hide  their  supports  by  about 
one  foot.  By  this  means  the  plants  will 
be  able  to  withstand  autumn  gales,  and 
yet  retain  their  natural  grace  of  form. 
"The  tallest  kinds,  as  A.  Novae-Angliae 
and  A.  Novi  .Belgii,  growing  as  they  do 
to  a  height  of  5  ft.  or  more,  especially 
require  this  manner  of  staking. 

A.  M. 

Hindhead. 


Golden  Elder. 

Now  is  the  time  for  the  propagation  of 
Golden  Elder.  The  best  way  is  to  take 
cuttings  of  well  ripened  shoots,  about  six¬ 
teen  inches  long,  allowing  eight  inches  to 
protrude  above  the  soil.  If  long  cut¬ 
tings  are  taken  they  should  be  staked,  or 
they  are  liable  to  be  loosened  by  the 
wind.  In  preparing  the  cuttings  cut  off 
immediately  below  a  joint  and  insert 
firmly  by  sending  the  spade  to  its  depth 
in  the  soil  and  pressing  over,  then  insert 
the  cuttings  behind  it  and  tread  firmly.  I 
have  seen  a  gardener  make  a  hole  with  a 
poker  in  hard  soil,  the  result  being  al¬ 
most  a  total  failure,  as  the  hole  was  too 
large  for  the  cutting,  thus  allowing  water 
to  remain  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  and 
so  causing  the  cutting  to  decay,  the  hole 
never  having  got  filled  with  soil.  The 
method  I  have  described  is  certain  to  give 
the  best  results,  and  will  provide  a  beauti¬ 
ful  bush  of  golden  foliage. 

Joseph  Floyd. 

Westhoughton. 


Cinerarias. 

Cinerarias  are  looked  upon  by  some 
people  as  very  difficult  plants  to  grow. 
A  good  plan  is  to  get  the  seedlings  up  by 
March  and  as  soon  as  the  young  plants 
are  fit  to  handle  and  the  weather  warm 
enough  plant  them  out  in  the  open  gar¬ 
den,  say  about  the  first  week  in  May,  in 
a  piece  of  ground  that  has  been  prepared 
for  them.  The  ground  should  have  been 
well  dug  and  plenty  of  leaf  mould  and 
sand  dug  in.  Make  it  firm  by  treading, 
and  plant  the  seedlings  about  6  inches 
apart.  A  position  should  be  selected 
where  the  plants  will  be  shaded  from  the 
sun,  but  not  in  dense  shade,  and  care 
should  be  taken  that  the  seedlings  do  not 


Hanging  Baskets  for  Spring  Decora¬ 
tion. 

I  have  often  wondered  why  it  is  that 
hanging  baskets  are  such  popular  ad¬ 
juncts  to  the  summer  garden  and  yet 
they  are  scarcely  ever  met  with  during 
spring — when  there  is  such  a  large  supply 
of  suitable  material  with  which  to  furnish 
them.  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever 
about  their  beauty,  and  the  uses  to  which 
they  might  be  put.  I  will  suggest  a 
few  ways  for  filling  them  and  making  a 
grand  display  over  a  long  period.  Of 
course  this  work  must  be  done  in  the 
autumn,  or  at  least  late  summer,  but  soon 
will  be  the  time  when  many  of  the  plants 
can  be  propagated  in  preparation  for 
future  display. 
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After  lining  the  basket  with  the  moss  or 
other  material  add  about  an  inch  of  soil. 
Into  this  press  Golden  Crocus  bulbs  with 
the  growing  point  placed  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  eventually  pierce  the  mossy 
sides  and  bottom  of  the  basket.  Then 
through  the  mossy  sides  insert  sturdy 
rooted  cuttings  of  the  double  flowered 
Arabis,  continuing  until  the  basket  is  full 
of  the  bulbs,  plants,  and  soil.  For  the 
centre  of  the  top  arrange  a  group  of  light 
and  dark  blue  Hyacinths.  Each  basket 
should  be  proceeded  with  in  similar 
fashion,  but  many  plants  and  combina¬ 
tions  of  plants  should  be  tried.  All  the 


j-vjiAu wxiag  die  vcij  ana  win  give 

a  display  from  mid-February  until  the 
bedding-out  plants  are  ready: — Aubrietia 
Leichtlini,  Primroses,  and  Snowdrops; 
A.  Dr.  Mules,  Primroses,  and  Triteleia; 
A.  Apple  Blossom  and  Scilla  sibirica  ; 
Arabis  albida  fl.  pi.  and  Scilla  sibirica  ; 
A.  and  Anemone  fulgens  ;  A.  variegata 
and  Crimson  Polyanthus.  Phlox,  of  the 
subulata  section,  are  lovely  basket  plants 
and  easy  to  grow  from  cuttings.  The 
following  are  good  :  P.  s.  compacta,  P.  s. 
Eventide,  P.  s.  Vivid.  All  these  are  m 
shades^  of  pink.  P.  s.  G.  F.  Wilson  is  an 
exquisite  grey-blue,  similar  to  Plumbago 
capensis. 

D.  V.  E 

Worthing. 


Aster  Peters’  White. 

.  The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  large, 
pure  white,  and  produced  in  long  pani¬ 
cles.  The  rays  are  broader  than  those  of 
Norah  Peters,  and  the  plant  grows  4!  ft. 
high.  It  is  also  earlier  and  is  just  past 
its  best  when  Norah  Peters  is  in  perfec¬ 
tion.  Some  fine  bunches  of  it  were  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  meeting  of  the  R.H.S.  on 
October  1st  by  Mr.  W.  Peters,  Givons 
Gardens,  Leatherhead.  It  had  previously 
been  given  an  Award  of  Merit. 


The  Fishing  Plant. 

No  doubt  many  people  have  heard  that 
the  common  Utriculana  or  Bladder-wort 
has  been  accused  of  trapping  and  devour¬ 
ing  or  destroying  the  ova  of  fishes,  but 
“La  Tribune  Horticole”  says  that  they 
serve  to  catch  young  fishes."  Not  long 
ago  it  was  observed  in  an  aquarium, 
where  there  was  an  Utricularia  and  differ¬ 
ent  species  of  very  young  fishes,  that  a 
dozen  of  the  latter  were  captured  by  the 
plant  in  less  than  six  hours.  Most  of 
the  fishes  had  been  taken  by  the  head, 
but  others  were  seized  by  the  tail.  A 
more  curious  thing  was  where  one  fish  was 
seized  both  by  the  tail  and  the  head  by 
two  neighbouring  bladders.  Investiga¬ 
tion  shows  that  the  bladders  have  an  open- 
ing  with  some  prolongations  inside,  so 
that  when  a  fish  inserts  its  head  these  pro¬ 
jections  prevent  it  from  withdrawing  its 
head.  The  fish  soon  dies  and  decays. 
The  writer  says  that  the  fishes  do  not 
constitute  nourishment  for  the  plant,  and 
wonders  what  use  Utricularia  can  have 
for  the  captured  innocent  fishes.  The 
opening  of  these  bladders  bears  a  close  re- 
semblance  to  a  mouse  trap^  and  once  a 
fish  gets  in  its  head  the  more  it  struggles 
the  more  firmly  it  is  held  by  the  spine- 
hke  projections  in  the  trap."  “La  Tri¬ 
bune  also  vouches  for  the  fact  that  these 
bladders  or  vegetable  traps  catch  fishes 
seventeen  or  eighteen  times  as  large  as 
themselves. 
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3odetia  Marchioness  of  Salisbury 


The  Godetias  are  closely  allied  to  the 
Evening  Primroses.  Indeed,  they  may 
e  considered  as  forming  a  section  only 
f  Oenothera.  They  differ  from  the 
lajority  of  Evening  Primroses  proper  in 
i  aving  either  rose,  purple,  crimson,  or 
hite  flowers,  though  the  latter  colour 
i;  found  in  a  few  species  of  Oenothera 
roper.  All  those  classed  as  Godetias 
re  only  of  annual  duration,  and  will 
ame  to  perfection  during  the  season  if 
awn  in  the  open  ground  at  the  beginning 
If  April.  Just  when  they  will  come 
ito  bloom  depends  largely  upon  the  na- 
lre  of  the  season  and  the  light  or  heavy 
baracter  of  the  soil. 


The  accompanying  illustration  shows 
Marchioness  of  Salisbury,  having  a  white 
ground  with  a  large  rich  crimson  blotch 
on  the  centre  of  each  petal.  These 
flowers  open  in  the  morning  and  close  at 
night,  this  behaviour  being  contrary  to 
that  of  the  Evening  Primroses.  If  sown 
vffiere  they  are  to  bloom  they  should  be 
thinned  out  to  9  in.  apart  or  even  12  in., 
because  being  of  branching  habit  they 
throw  up  numerous  shoots  that  continue 
the  flowering  over  a  long  period.  The 
flowers  from  which  the  photograph  was 
taken  were  grown  under  conditions  not 
the  best  in  a  London  suburban  garden. 


the  society  as  the  best  white  Potato  in  the 
exhibition.  The  remaining  prizes  in  this 
class  were  taken  by  Mr.  T.  G.  Crampton, 
Sissinghurst,  and  Mr.  G.  R.  Steward,  of 
Guildford. 

In  the  class  for  a  collection  of  nine 
varieties  Mr.  A.  Woodgate,  The  Gardens, 
Capel  Manor,  Horsmonden,  took  the  lead 
with  very  good  samples  of  moderate 
dimensions,  including  Factor,  Maincrop, 
Windsor  Castle,  etc.  Mr.  G.  Johnson,  cf 
Yalding,  took  the  second  place  with  good 
tubers. 

A  class  was  set  apart  for  competition 
between  societies  affiliated  to  the  National 
Potato  Society,  and  in  this  the  competi¬ 
tion  proved  both  keen  and  interesting. 
The  Saltwood  Society,  Hythe,  Kent,  took 
the  leading  place  with  "fine  samples  of 
Factor,  Up-to-Date,  Duchess  of  Cornwall, 
and  Britannia,  as  white  varieties  and  for 
coloured  Potatos  they  had  fine  tubers  of 
The  Dean  and  King  Edward  VII.  The 
other  prizes  were  taken  by  the  Sitting- 
bourne  and  Milton  Society,  the  Green 
Street  District  Gardeners’  Society,  and 
Eccles  Cottage  Garden  Society  in  this 
order.  The  first  two  varieties  above  men¬ 
tioned  took  a  very  prominent  position 
throughout  the  exhibits.  They  are 
shapely  tubers,  and  they  also  have  quality 
to  recommend  them. 

Prizes  for  flavour  in  Potatos  were  offered 
by  Mr.  Robert  Sydenham,  and  the  only 
conditions  imposed  were  that  three  of 
them  should  be  selected  from  half  a 
dozen  named  varieties.  It  would  be  well 
to  leave  the  varieties  open  so  as  to  pro¬ 
vide  some  scope  from  individual  experi¬ 
ence  and  knowledge  of  Potatos,  as  the 
varieties  are  so  numerous.  The  first  prize 
was  taken  by  Mr.  W.  Coleman,  Bucking¬ 
ham,  who  showed  all  the  varieties  named, 
namely,  Royal  Kidney,  Factor,  Windsor 
Castle",  Sir  John  Llewelyn,  Snowdrop  and 
Duchess  of  Cornwall. 

A  large  number  of  classes  were  set 
apart  for  single  dishes,  and  here  again 
some  of  the  varieties  above  quoted  again 
took  a  prominent  position,  showing  that 
they  are  coming  to  be  recognised  as  good 
standard  sorts.  Some  special  prizes  were 
offered  by  Messrs.  WTebb  and  Sons  for 
exhibits  of  their  new  varieties,  Colonist, 
New  Guardian,  Cheftain,  New  Umpire, 
etc.  Mr.  Ben  Ashton  here  again  took  the 
lead,  and  Mr.  A.  Basile,  of  Weybridge, 
was  second,  showing  three  of  his  varieties 
different  from  those  of  Mr.  Ashton’s. 

The  local  Agricultural  Society  had  a 
tent  in  which  they  exhibited  fruits  and 
vegetables.  Thepe  was  also  a  Kent 
County  Competition  for  vegetables,  and 
here  were  staged  many  exhibits  of  a  very 
high  standard  of  merit. 

- - 

Phlox  George  A.  Strohlein. 

This  is  one  of  the  perennial  late  flower¬ 
ing  Phloxes,  and  has  large  deep  salmon- 
red  flowers  with  a  violet  eye.  Award  of 
Merit  by  the  R.H.S.  to  Messrs.  Gunn  and 
Sons,  Olton,  Birmingham,  on  the  1st  inst. 

Cactus  Dahlia  C.  H.  Curtis. 

The  florets  of  this  variety  are  much 
incurved,  whorled  sideways,  and  of  a  bril¬ 
liant  crimson,  shaded  with  yellow  towards 
the  base'  of  the  older  florets.  Award  of 
Merit  by  the  R.H.S.  on  October  1st  when 
shown  by  Mr.  H.  Shoesmith,  Westfield, 
Woking. 


Godetia  Marchioness  of  Salisbury.  [ Maclaren  and  Sons. 


Dotatos 


At 

Wye  College 
Exhibition 
of  the  N.P.S. 


The  annual  exhibition  of  the  National 
otato  Society  was  held  at  V  ye  College, 
i'ye,  Kent,  on  the  2nd  inst.  Our  readers 
lay  remember  that  the  officials  at  this 
fllege  on  the  representations  of  Mr. 
J.  P.  Wright  offered  the  society  a  site 
>r  holding  their  show,  and  this  the 
icietv  gladly  accepted,  so  that  the  good 
ork  might  be  carried  on  in  connection 
ith  the  advancement  of  the  tuber  in  its 
irious  aspects  and  importance  to  the 
ablic  at  large.  Owing  probably  to  the 
(stance  from  London  being  somewhat 
reat  for  the  usual  competitor,  the  com- 
etition  in  certain  of  the  classes  was  not 


so  keen  as  in  former  years ;  nevertheless, 
there  were  many  good  exhibits,  and 
quality  was  well  sustained. 

The  more  Important  class  was  for 
twelve  varieties  of  Potatos,  nine  tubers  of 
each  to  be  selected  from  twenty  named 
varieties.  The  leading  prize  in  this  was 
the  Carter-Findlay  Silver  Challenge  Cup, 
value  fifty  guineas.  In  this  class  Mr. 
Ben  Ashton,  The  Gardens,  Fathom 
House,  Ormskirk,  was  not  to  be  gainsaid, 
for  having  won  it  twice  previously,  he 
came  up  again  in  fine  form  and  won  it 
outright.  The  varieties  he  exhibited  vyere 
Royalty,  Eldorado,  Evergood,  Ruby 
Queen,  Snowball,  Empire,  Advancer, 
Goodfellow,  Empress  Queen,  Klondyke, 
Million  Maker  and  Monarch.  The  dish 
of  the  white  kidney  Royalty  vyas  in  grand 
form,  and  adiudged  the  Silver  Medal  of 
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‘SyTuuss. 

Nowhere  in  Britain,  perhaps,  are  the 
houses  more  freely  or  abundantly  covered 
with  climbers  and  twiners  than  in  Lon¬ 
don.  This  is  most  noticeable  to  people 
coming  from  a  distance,  but  especially 
from  the  north.  They  speak  of  the 
people  in  London  having  gardens  on  the 
walls  of  their  houses.  There  is  a  greater 
wealth  of  trees  and  shrubs  suitable  for 
this  purpose,  however,  than  the  majority 
of  plant  lovers  imagine,  and  it  is  desir¬ 
able  that  they  should  grow  different  clim¬ 
bers  for  the  sake  of  variety.  It  gives  a 
house  or  villa  distinctiveness  to  be 
covered  with  some  little  known  shrub  or 
climber. 

Mr.  H.'Purefov  Fitzgerald  has  written 
11 A  Concise  Handbook  of  Climbers, 
Twiners,  and  Wall  Shrubs”  which  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  Messrs.  Methuen  and  Co.,  36, 
Essex  Street,  London,  W.C.  Within 
the  covers  of  this  book  of  152  pp.  a  vast 
number  of  climbing  shrubs,  twiners,  vines 
and  shrubs  that  may  be  grown  and 
trained  against  a  wall  are  briefly  des¬ 
cribed.  The  author’s  plan  is  to  give  a 
brief  description  with  the  native  country, 
"the  height  of  the  plant,  and  the  purpose 
for  which  it  may  be  used,  such  as,  walls 
of  houses,  garden  walls,  pergolas,  trel¬ 
lises,  etc. 

The  first  chapter  of  the  book  deals  with 
the  pergola  or  covered  way,  then  come 
pillars  and  trellis,  Roses  for  pergola  and 
pillar,  after  which  comes  a  chapter  on 
tender  climbers,  and  wall  shrubs  which 
are  usually  grown  in  greenhouses  in  most 
parts  of  the  country,  but  which  may  be 
grown  in  the  open  air  in  Devon,  Corn¬ 
wall,  and  other  favoured  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Those  who  are  accustomed  to 
seeing  these  climbers  only  in  a  green¬ 


house  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  they 
can  be  grown  in  the  open  air  in  any  part 
of  this  country.  They  even  thrive  and 
blossom  freely  in  that  distant  part  of  the 
country  where  they  are  seen  only  by  re¬ 
latively  few  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain, 
because  those  countries  do  not  lie  near 


London,  nor  are  they  in  the  way  of  tr. 
vellers  coming  to  that  great  centre.  T1 
book  has  a  considerable  number  of  ful 
page  photographic  reproductions  of  cln 
bers  interspersed  through  its  page 
Walls  and  pergolas  are  also  represente 
The  book  is  obtainable  for  3s.  6d. 


Apple  Bismarck. 


Apple  Bismarck. 


Although  this  tree  has  been  a  consider¬ 
able  time  in  cultivation,  relatively  small 
quantities  of  the  Apple  come '  into  the 
market,  and  probably  the  tree  is  better 
represented  in  private  establishments, 
where  the  fruit  is,  of  course,  grown  for 
home  use.  The  fruit  is  of  large  size, 
wider  than  deep,  and  when  grown  in  pro¬ 
per  exposure  they  ,  are  more  or  less  richly 
striped'  with  red.  It  is  a  variety  which 
begins  fruiting  very  early  when  grafted 
upon  the  Paradise  stock,  and  is  suitable 
therefore  for  small  gardens  and  confined 
spaces  where  as  much  variety  as  possible 
has  to  be  got  into  the  space  at  command. 
It  may  also  be  grown  as  a  standard  on 
the  Crab  stock,  in  which  form  it  will  bear 
an  immense  quantity  of  fruit,  though  they 
will  be  moderate  in  size  compared  with 
Those  on  small  trees  which  can  more 
readily  be  influenced  by  the  attention  of 
the  grower. 

It  is  too  large  an  Apple  for  dessert 
purposes,-  and  is  therefore  classed 
amongst  cooking  Apples,  and  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  it  retains  its  flavour  from  December 
to  April  when  stored  under  suitable  con¬ 
ditions.  In  years  of  plenty  this  would 


be  extremely  .convenient,  as  a  supp 
could  be  had  from  a  few  trees  that  wou 
continue  in  use  right  through  white 
Those  who  are  fond  of  Apple  trees  t 
the  lawn  might  very  well  include  this  0: 
first  for  the  sake  of  its  blossom  in  Api 
and  in  the  autumn  for  the  size  and  han 
some  character  of  well  exposed  fruii 
which  would  colour  up  better  under  tho 
conditions  than  when  crowded  in  an  c 
chard. 

- - 

Chrysanthemum  Minnie  Carpenter. 

The  blooms  of  this  early  flowed) 
variety  are  rosy  bronze  and  very  free 
produced.  First-class  Certificate  by  t. 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society  <■ 
October  2nd  when  shown  by  Mr.  H. 
Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewisham. 
Odontogiossum  Pescatorei  ornatum. 

The  characteristic  feature  of '  tb 
beautiful  variety  is  that  the  white  flowe.s 
have  seven  to  nine  violet-purple  and  criii  1 
son-purple  blotches  distributed  aroui 
the  crest  of  the  lip.  Award  of  Merit  > 
Messrs.  J.  and  A.  McBean,  Cooksbridg 
Sussex,  by  the  R.H.S.  on  October  1st. 
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Sweet  Peas. 


Work  for  October. 


Pear== — 

Doyenne  du  Cornice. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows 
three  fruits  of  the  above  variety,  although 
rather  on  a  reduced  scale.  It  is  not  a 
showy  fruit  at  any  time,  but  attains  a 
large  size  and  the  greenish-yellow  skin 
is  flushed  and  more  or  less  speckled  with 
brown  russet.  It  is  not  very  particularly 
attractive,  but  the  quality  is  of  the  best. 
Indeed,  this  is  not  only  the  best  flavoured 
of  British  grown  Pears,  but  it  is  doubtful 
if  anv  better  exists  anywhere.  It  comes 
into  season  during  October  and  Novem¬ 
ber  when  the  flesh  is  melting,  juicy,  and 
particularly  agreeable  to  the  palate. 

The  tree  may  be  grown  in  a  variety  of 
ways — as  a  pyramid  in  the  open  either  on 
the  Pear  stock  or  on  the  Quince,  or 
trained  as  a  wall  tree  or  single  or  double 
cordon.  It  is  also  suitable  for  culti¬ 
vation  in  the  form  of  small  trees  in  the 
orchard  house,  either  planted  out  or  in 
pots.  When  trained  on  a  wall  or  grown 
under  glass,  whether  in  the  pyramid  or 
cordon  form,  it  should  be  grafted  on  the 
Quince  stock,  as  this  restrains  its  vigour, 
inclining  it  to  fruit  at  an  earlier  age 
and  therefore  suitable  for  such  a  pur¬ 
pose.  For  small  gardens  the  tree  should 
.  also  be  on  the  Quince  stock,  as  then  this 
growth  can  be  limited  according  to  the 
space  at  command. 

- - 

Vitis  leeoides. 

The  leaves  of  this  Vine  consist  of  three 
leaflets,  the  terminal  one  being  oblong, 
the  lateral  ones  ovate,  shining  above  and 
tinted  with  violet-purple  beneath.  It 
adds  one  more  to  the  list  of  decorative 
Vines  introduced  by  Messrs.  J.  \  eitch 
and  Sons,  Chelsea”,  who  received  an 
Award  of  Merit  for  it  from  the  R.H.S.  on 
October  1st. 


Trenching. 

In  continuation  of  last  month’s  remarks 
about  preparing  the  soil,  it  might  be  said 
that  where  it  is  not  convenient  to  trench 
the  whole  of  the  ground  in  one  year,  a 
portion  can  be  thus  prepared,  and  another 
portion  operated  upon  the  next  year.  In 
some  cases  it  may  be  found  convenient  to 
trench  about  a  fourth  part  each  year,  each 
part  being  thus  trenched  once  in  every  four 
years.  In  the  other  three  years,  of  course, 
the  ground  must  be  dug  in  the  ordinary 
manner. 

Autumn  Sowing  in  Pots. 

Where  it  is  found  impossible  to  prepare 
the  soil  early  enough  for  autumn  sowing, 
or  where  the  soil  is  too  wet  for  this  method 
of  culture,  seeds  may  be  sown  in  the 
autumn  in  pots.  Mr.  Breadmore,  who  ex¬ 
hibits  flowers  that  are  unbeaten  in  the 
south  of  England,  adopts  this  method, 
and  I  understand  that  Mr.  Stevenson,  this 
year's  winner  of  the  Eckford  Cup,  has 
also  used  it  very  successfully.  The  great 
point  to  remember  is  not  to  coddle  the 
plants.  Kept  in  cold  frames,  they  should 
receive  abundance  of  fresh  air.  The  pre¬ 
sent  month  is  suitable  for  sowing. 

To  Flower  under  Glass. 

Now,  also,  seeds  can  be  sown  for  early 
flowering  under  glass.  They  can  be 
grown  either  in  pots  or  in  a  border  under 
glass,  if  such  be  available.  There  are 
now  many  Sweet  Peas  grown  under  glass 
for  the  early  market,  and  this  industry 
has,  during  recent  years,  made  rapid 
growth. 

Seeds  not  Coming  True. 

There  are  so  many  complaints  about 


Sweet  Pea  seeds  not  coming  true  that 
some  explanation  of  the  causes  should 
prove  interesting  to  all. 

In  the  first  place,  the  seeds  may  acci¬ 
dentally,  perhaps,  get  mixed.  This,  I 
should  say,  has  undoubtedly  been  the 
experience  of  Mr.  A.  Grigor,  who,  in  a 
recent  letter  to  the  Editor,  spoke  of  Queen 
Alexandra  and  Henry  Eckford  coming 
mixed.  The  same  explanation  can  be 
given  of  the  fact  that  his  Frank  Dolby 
was  the  same  as  Lady  G.  Hamilton,  and 
Beatrice  Whaley  (?  Miss  B.  Vhiley,  a 
variety  resembling  Gorgeous)  was  the 
same  as  Helen  Lewis. 

Spoilt  by  “  Rogues.” 

Sometimes  the  seeds  do  not  come  true 
because  they  have  not  been  properly 
rogued,  i.e. ,  the  grower  has  neglected, 
during  the  flowering  season,  to  go  round 
and  pull  out  all  plants  that  were  not  com¬ 
ing  true  to  name.  Owing  to  various 
causes  there  are  always  some  rogues  in 
the  rows,  and,  if  left,  they  seed  and  spoil 
the  sample. 

Varieties  not  “  Fixed.” 

The  most  important  cause  of  seeds  not 
coming  true,  however;  is  that  the  variety 
is  not  fixed,  i.e.,  that  the  seeds  fail  to 
produce  plants  identical  with  those  from 
which  they  have  been  saved.  As  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  unfixity,  mention  might  be  made 
of  seeds  of  Helen  Lewis  saved  in  1905 
from  plants  of  the  true  type.  In  1906 
about  30  per  cent,  came  true,  and  in  1907, 
seeds  from  the  true  type  gave  about  50 
per  cent.  It  might  be  added  that  there 
are  stocks  of  Helen  Lewis  which  are  prac- 
ticallv  fixed. 


t 
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How  Novelties  are  Obtained. 

To  further  understand  the  problem  of 
unfixity  the  reader  should  know  some¬ 
thing  of  how  Sweet  Pea  novelties  are  ob¬ 
tained.  One  method  is  to  transfer,  by 
hand,  the  pollen  from  one  variety  to  the 
stigma  of  another.  This  is  called  cross¬ 
ing  the  two  varieties.  One  cross  will  pro¬ 
duce  one  pod  of  seed,  and  the  resultant 
plants  may  be  alike  or  they  may  vary, 
according,  I  believe,  to  whether  the 
parent  varieties  were  fixed  or  unfixed. 
However,  the  first  year’s  results  of  a  cross 
are  little,  if  any,  criterion  of  the  ultimate 
results,  for  the  next  year  the  colour  splits 
up,  and  the  shape  and  size  of  the  flowers 
of  the  different  plants  also  vary.  Five 
plants  from  one  cross  that  the  writer  was 
growing  the  second  year  after  the  cross 
produced  two  purple,  and  one  each  white, 
rose,  and  mauve.  The  mauve  was  rather 
small  and  hooded,  the  white  was  large 
and  waved,  as  was  also  one  purple.  The 
other  purple  was  not  waved,  but  was  badly 
notched  at  the  sides.  The  rose  was  of 
fair  size  with  an  upright  standard.  These 
were  five  seeds  taken  indiscriminately 
from  the  produce  of  the  first  year’s  plants. 

When  the  plants  bloom  the  second  year 
the  grower  marks  those  which  are  im¬ 
provements  on  existing  varieties,  and 
grows  them  on  for  the  third  year.  If  he 
is  fortunate  they  may  come  true  at  once, 
or  he  may  keep  on  selecting  for  several 
years,  without  being  able  to  get  the 
variety  fixed. 

“  Sports.” 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  all  Swe'et 
Pea  varieties  are  the  direct  results  of 
hand  pollination,  for  many  of  them  are 
obtained  as  what  are  popularly,  though 
perhaps  incorrectly,  known  as  sports.  As 
an  example,  Mrs..  Collier  appeared  as  a 
sport  among  Dorothy  Eckford.  As  to 
whether  any  of  the  so-called  sports  are 
really  the  results  of  pollination  by  insects 
or  other  means  it  is  rather  difficult  to  say, 
but  here  again  that  which  we  can  only 
call  chance  prevails,  for  seeds  from  the 
sport  may  come  true  right  away,  or  may 
not.  In  one  case  that  came  before  the 
writer’s  notice,  a  sport  that  had  been 
grown  on  seemed  less  fixed  in  the  fourth 
year  than  in  the  first  year  . 

Many  new  varieties  appear  with  several 
of  the  growers  at  the  same  time,  and  there 
is  naturally  keen  competition  to  be  the 
first  in  the  market.  This  unfortunately, 
frequently  leads  to  a  variety  being  placed 
in  commerce  ‘before  it  is  properly  fixed, 
and  there  is  thus  ample  justification  of  the 
N.S.P.  Society’s  recent  decision  to  award 
certificates  only  to  those  varieties  which 
have  been  tried  and  found  to  be  fixed. 

G.  F.  Drayson. 
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Aster  Norah  Peters. 

The  flowers  of  this  variety  measure 
ji  in.  across  and  have  numerous  narrow, 
white  rays  in  several  series  with  a  bright 
yellow  disc.  The  plant  only  grows  2%  ft. 
high.  It  was  raised  by  Mr.  W.  Peters, 
Givons  Gardens,  Leatherhead,  who 
crossed  Aster  Daisy  Peters  with  Erigeron 
speciosus,  and  thus  the  cross  has  been 
effected.  In  any  case,  the  characteristics 
above  given,  including  the  very  numerous 
rays,  their  length  and  narrowness,  and 
the  dwarf  habit  of  the  plant,  seem  to  show 
the  influence  of  the  Erigeron.  There  are 
several  white  Asters  in  cultivation,  but 
this  we  consider  the  best  of  them.  Award 
of  merit  by  the  R.H.S.  on  October  1st. 


The  Flower  Garden. 

When  a  man  has  a  hobby,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  he  will  let  people  know  it.  The 
’hobbyist  has  a  sort  of  weakness  for  one  par¬ 
ticular  thing,  and  if  he  gets  half  a  chance 
he  will  talk,  and  talk,  and  talk  about  it. 
Now  isn’t  that  so?  Take  the  pigeon  fancier, 
or  the  rabbit  breeder.  It  is  stupendous  to 
heatr  them.  But  when  it  comes  to  the  gar¬ 
den  hobbyist — well,  now  that’s  a  different 
matter  altogether.  The  other  fellows  are 
clean  mad,  but  the  amateur  gardener,  why, 
he  is  a  really  sensible  chap.  Of  course  he 
is.  And  we  of  'the  “  G.W,.”  are  all  touched 
with  the  same  brush  so  to  ©peak. 

Sweet  Peas. 

We  can  put  up  with  each  other’s  fads  and 
fancies,  even  if  all  our  views  don’t  coincide. 
We  overlook  them  because  we  are  gardeners. 
Just  so;  and  as  the  hobbyist  cannot  cut  him¬ 
self  adrift  from  his  own  special  particular, 
it  is  not  surprising  to  find  ’that  I  cannot 
leave  Sweet  Peas  alone  for  any  length 
of  time.  I  dare  say  a  good  many 
small  men  have  made  up  their  minds  to 
tackle  the  Horace  Wright  bowl  class  next 
year.  The  list  of  varieties  to  be  grown  is 
already  out,  at  least  it  can  be  found  in  the 
neat  little  list  published  by  Horace  J. 
Wright.  Quite  a  nice  little  booklet  this, 
containing  details  of  all  the  best  varieties, 
and  including  quite  a  number  of  novelties. 
The  present  holder  of  the  Horace  Wright 
Bowl  tells  me  he  is  beginning  to  prepare 
already.  Wise  man  !  By  the  way,  things 
will  be  extremely  lively  next  year.  Silas 
Cole,  the  raiser  of  Countess  Spencer,  is 
about  to  offer  his  own  original  stocks  of  all 
■the  Spencer  race,  together  with  his  faint 
blush,  Lady  Althorpe.  Then  the  great 
American  firm  of  Walter  Burpee  and  Co. 
are  sending  out  their  special  stocks  of  White 
and  Cream  Spencer.  Big  prizes  are  going 
for  these  two,  besides  a  special  Burpee  Cup 
for  an  exhibit  of  Spencers.  Wake  up,  my 
hearties,  for  the  Spencer  race  of  Sweet  Peas 
rules  the  roost.  By  .the  way,  white  and 
cream  .Spencers  are  really  good.  I  have 
grown  them  myself,  iso  know.  In  all  proba¬ 
bility  Etta  Dyke  and  Clara  Curtis  will  prove 
similar.  1S0  now  out  with  it,  Mr.  Drayson, 
and  tell  us  all  how  to  win  cups  and  mugs 
with  blooms  on  30-inch  stems.  I  am  .led  to 
write  in  this  strain  in  order  to  liven  up 
things  a  bit.  The  weather  has  taken  a  turn 
for  the  worse,  and  faces  .grow  despondent. 
Asters  and  Chrysanthemums. 

The  Asters  and  Chrysanthemums  in  the 
garden  have  a  bedraggled  look,  but  still  the 
colour  is  there.  Before  long  we  shall  not 
have  .this  even. 

Tidying  Up. 

However,  whenever  there  is  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  getting  round,  do  not  delay  the 
tidying  up  business.  A  good  many  things 
are  wearing  a  very  tired  look  just  now. 
Those  Heli.anthuses,  Phlox,  Heleniurns, 
Galegas,  etc.,  etc.,  will  be  better  for  being 
cut  down  now.  They  certainly  are  no  orna¬ 
ment,  and  .there’s  a  bit  of  sweeping  still  to 
do,  especially  where  there  are  trees  about. 
A  leaf -strewn  drive  or  lawn  is  an  eye-sore, 
and  one  conjures  up  visions  of  the  sign 
“  This  House  -to  Let  ”  at  the  sight.  Of 
course  the  sweeping  job  is  not  ended  in  once. 
The  same  thing  has  to  be  done  a  day  or 
two  later. 


Manuring  Borders. 

To  my  mind  this  is  a  good  time  for  ! 
spreading  manure  on  the  borders,  as  it  can 
be  turned  in  lightly  with  a  fork  and  there 
is  no  further  bother.  No  more  planting 
should  be  done  now  if  it  can  be  avoided. 
Bulbs  of  course  may  still  be  planted. 

Frames. 

There  is  still  a  chance  for  Pentstemon 
cuttings  ,to  callus  if  set  in  now.  Keep 
frames  aired  well  if  occupied  by  plants  of 
any  kind,  or  there  will  be  wholesale  damp-  / 
ing  off. 

Gladioli. 

Gladioli  will  be  better  for  lifting  now,  1 
providing  the  soil  is  fairly  dry.  The  very 
late  flowering  bulbs  may  be  left  for  another 
fortnight.  Never  pull  off  the  foliage  until  l 
it  has  thoroughly  ripened. 

Roses. 

Roses  should  have  a  little  attention  just  . 
now.  All  superfluous  wood  may  be  cut| 
away,  for  there  is  no  reason  why  useless- 
shoots  should  .remain  until  next  April.  Do 
not  prune  back  matured  wood,  however,  or 
there  will  be  trouble  sooner  or  later.  The 
beds,  if  the  soil  is  rather  light,  may  be 
heavily  .manured,  after  pricking  up  the  sur¬ 
face.  Do  not  attempt  to  protect  the  bushes 
in  any  way  just  yet.  Roses  may  be  planted, 
but  all  the  work  should  be  cleared  up 
within  the  next  week  or  so.  If  it  cannot  be 
done,  lay  the  bushes  in,  especially  if  the 
soil  is  cold  and  heavy.  A  great  deal  de-  I 
pends  upon  the  state  of  the  weather,  how¬ 
ever.  iSaturated  land  if  trod  upon  spells 
mischief.  Do  not  plant  in  frosty  weather. 

Planting  Out. 

Flower  beds,  if  not  cleared,  should  be 
so  treated,  if  Wallflowers,  etc.,  are  to  go  in. 
Unless  such  plants  can  get  a  grip  upon  the 
soil,  they  have  small  chances  of  getting 
through  a  severe  winter,  and  I  understand 
we  must  expect  an  extra  parky  time. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

The  man  ydio  is  eager  to  shine  as  a  fruit 
culturisit  will  have  got  his  ground  in  fine 
trim  for  tree  planting,  and  the  sooner  this 
work  is  done  the  better. 

Planting.  * 

Cut  away  all  bruised  roots  and  broken 
shoots,  and  when  planting  see  that  the  trees 
or  bushes  are  not  planted  deeper  than  neces¬ 
sary.  Roots  are  wanted  near  the  surface, 
not  3ft.  under  ground.  Quite  recently 
I  met  a  raw  amateur,  who  last  year  employed 
a  man  to  plant  some  Currant  bushes.  They 
made  wretched  growth  so  he  took  them  up, 
and  found  they  were  really  half  buried.  He 
assured  me  that  the  crowns  were  a  foot  be¬ 
low  the  surface.  Currants  should  never  be 
buried  deeply.  The  topmost  roots  only  need 
a  couple  of  inches  of  soil  over  them,  and 
all  the  roots  should  be  spread  flat,  not 
stuck  straight  down. 

Root  pruning  of  rampant  trees  should  be 
finished  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mulching. 

Fruit  plantations,  whether  old  or  new, 
pay  for  being  mulched  with  manure.  Fruit 
trees  absorb  manure  applied  at  this  time  of 
the  year  very  quickly. 
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luit  Picking. 

Very  little  fruit  should  be  hanging  now ; 
<jly  the  very  late  iron  clad  Apples  and 
jars  benefit  by  being  left  till  November. 
Job  Apples  as  Allen’s  Everlasting  will  not 
pjp  well  if  picked  too  soon. 

:.me  Good  Varieties  to  Grow. 

In  case  anyone  should  desire  a  short  list 
j  varieties  of  fruits  to  grow  I  mention  a 
j(.v  good  sorts  : — Apples  :  Blenheim  Orange, 
ps  s  Orange,  King  of  Pippins,,  Gascoyne’s 
.arlet,  Stirling  Castle,  Warner’s  King,  and 
iraniley’s  Seedling.  Pears  :  Doyenne  du 
!>mice,  Emile  d’  Heyst,  W.  Bon  Chretien, 
■inter  Nells,  Jargonelle,  and  Marie  Louise, 
lie  best  Raspberry  is  Superlative.  Monarch 
.d  Victoria  are  fine  Plums.  Lancashire 
id  and  Whitesmith  are  fine  Gooseberries. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 


Celery  is  now  being  lifted  in  splendid  con- 
tion  where  early  stuff  is  brought  along, 
tie  latest  batches  should  now  be  fully 

rthed. 

jetroot  and  Carrots. 

Beetroots  and  Carrots  should  be  up  now 
id  carefully  stored.  Do  not  bruise  them, 
pecially  the  Beet.  Damaged  Beetroot 
eeds  considerably,  and  such  roots  should 
L  cooked  at  once.  Always  plunge  Beets 
to  boiling  water,  not  cold,  as  many  do. 
oiling  water  means  a  well  coloured  root 
en  if  it  has  been  cut.  Cold  water  makes 
Beet  lose  half  its  colour.  A  dry  shed  or 
liar  is  essential  for  the  well-being  of  roots, 
ampness  induces  growth, 
sparagus. 

Glean  up  Asparagus  beds  and  cut  away  all 
ead  growths. 

eakale. 

Seakale  should  be  lifted  as  soon  as  the 
iliage  drops  away. 

arsley. 

In  very  cold  positions  it  is  wise  to  lift  a 
-w  roots  of  Parsley  and  plant  them  in  a 
rame.  Parsley  is  pretty  hardy,  but  it  does 
}t  like  freezing  and  thawing,  coupled  with 

imp. 

:  See  that  weeds  are  not  hob-nobbing  with 
lawly  sown  Onions. 

abbages. 

j  Cabbage  beds  should  also  be  kept  free 
:om  weeds.  Watch  for  disappearing  plants, 
hich  tell  that  the  leather  jacket  is  abroad. 
Hunt  round  about  each  damaged  plant, 
|  here  the  pest  is  alwa3rs  to  be  found.  A 
asty,  fat,  ugly  maggot  or  catterpillar  he 
with  a  hide  like  an  elephant. 

Clear  up  all  decajdng  rubbish  and  burn 
1:  whenever  possible. 

“  Horti.” 


The  Amateur’s  Greenhouse. 

•’ires  and  Firing. 

The  amount  of  fire  which  it  is  necessary 
o  keep  at  this  time  of  the  year  must  de- 
>end  largely  upon  the  kind  of  plants  grown  ; 
dso,  whether  it  is  necessary  to  keep  a  fire 
right  and  day,  too,  must  depend  upon  the 
ame  point.  Personally,  I  think  one’s  own 
reelings  at  this  season  are  an  admirable 
guide  when  dealing  with  greenhouse  or 
emperate  plants  proper.  As  evening  closes 
here  is  a  perceptible  freshness  in  the  air  ; 
ve  shiver,  say  ’tis  getting  chilly,  and  have 
a.  fire  to  sit  b}!\  At  such  a  time  it  is  well 
o  give  the  plants  a  little  fire  to  sit  by,  too. 
Conversely,  when  we  say  it  feels  muggy 
his  evening,  we  do  without  a  fire  ourselves, 
ind  our  plants  may  do  so,  too.  This  system 
)f  firing  is  much  better  in  the  early  autumn 
han  keeping  a  fire  constantly  going  and 
having  to  open  the  ventilators  wide  to  keep 
down  the  temperature.  By  and  bye,  when 


we  get  settled  cold  weather,  the  fire  must  be 
kept  In  day  and  might,  but  along  now  do  not 
use  it  more  than  is  necessary.  Closing  the 
house  an  hour  earlier  will  make  a  lot  of 
difference  in  the  temperature. 

Violets  in  Frames. 

Coddling  is  fatal  to  these,  especially  in 
wet  weather.  Keep  the  lights  right  off  as 
long  as  possible — unless  for  some  reason  a 
few  early  blooms  are  wanted — and  when  the 
lights  are  on  never  close  them  tight  unless 
severe  frost  is  about.  Stir  up  the  soil  be¬ 
tween  the  plants  with  a  handfork,  at  the 
same  time  removing  dead  leaves.  If  the 
soil  is  at  all  dry  give  it  a  good  soaking  of 
water,  doing  this  in  the  early  morning  and 
leaving  the  lights  off  to  allow  superfluous 
moisture  to  escape.  A  handful  of  soot 
dusted  between  the  rows  is  useful  in  a  double 
sense,  d.e.,  it  helps  to  keep  down  insect  pests, 
and  considerably  deepens  the  colour  of  the 
flowers. 

Potting  Spiraeas. 

Imported  roots  of  Spiraeas  will  now  be 
obtainable,  and  a  good  batch  should  be 
potted  up.  They  are  very  useful  indeed  in 
spring,  more  especially  where  the  green¬ 
house  possesses  few  shrubby  or  large  plants. 
Pots  5m.  and  6in.  in  diameter  are  the  most 
useful,  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  give  a  larger 
pot  than  is  really  required.  Always  select 
quite  sound  pots,  place  a  little  old  manure 
over  the  drainage  hole,  and  then  force  in  the 
biggest  Spiraea  that  the  pot  will  hold,  if 
the  clump  is  square  or  has  angles,  round 
them  off  by  hanging  on  the  potting  shed 
bench.  When  in  position,  fill  in  with  some 
fine  soil,  which  make  very  firm  with  the 
potting  lath.  On  no  account  overlook  the 
newer  forms  of  Spiraea,  for  they  are  very 
beautiful,  especially  the  pale  pink  ones,  if 
they  can  be  obtained.  Clumps  from  the  gar¬ 
den  make  a  fine  show  if  placed  in  lard  pails 
or  very  large  pots ;  if  they  do  not  give  much 
flower'  they  will  give  a  very  useful  lot  of 
foliage  for  cutting. 

Seakale  for  Forcing. 

This  is  such  a  delicious  vegetable  and  so 
easily  forced  that  every  amateur  should  try 
his  hand  with  it.  As  soon  as  the  frost  causes 
the  leaves  to  3'ellow',  remove  them,  and  dig 
up  those  clumps  which  have  the  most  and 
best  crowns.  Lay  them,  as  lifted,  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground  for  a  week  or  more, 
and  then  proceed  to  pot  or  box  them.  In 
doing  this,  cut  away  all  thin  and  forking 
roots,  -tie  them  into  bundles,  and  bury  them 
in  soil  for  next  year’s  supply  of  crowns. 
Place  the  thick  stems,  each  surmounted  by 
a  conical  crown,  in  pots  or  boxes,  allowing 
the  crowns  to  just  protrude  above  the  soil, 
and  keeping  them  about  2in.  apart.  Almost 
P'~y  light  soil  will  do  for  filling  in  between 
the  stems  or  roots.  Water  them  in,  and 
stand  them  in  a  dark  and  warm  place,  such 
as  beneath  the  greenhouse  stage,  _  not  too 
close  to  the  hot-water  pipes.  The  soil  should 
be  kept  nicely  moist  with  a  rosed  can. 
Bedding  Calceolarias. 

These  should  never  be  put  in  the  green¬ 
house.  If  a  lot  of  plants  are  wanted,  make 
up  a  bed  of  light  and  sandy  soil  in  a  cold 
frame,  and  dibble  in  cuttings,  2m.  apart, 
all  over  the  surface.  If  only  a  few  plants 
are  wanted,  crock  and  soil  a  box  or  two 
boxes,  dibble  in  the  cuttings  closely,  and 
keep  them  in  a  cold  frame.  There  are  some 
splendid  cuttings  this  >‘ear.  The  best  are 
to  be  found  springing  up  near  the  centre  of 
the  plant,  about  4.in.  to  6m.  long,  and  with 
no  suspicion  of  flower  buds  in  the  top. 

Old  Fuchsias. 

If  these  are  in  the  way  in  the  greenhouse, 
carry  them  to  a  spare  bedroom  or  room  of 
anv  sort.  Here  ther-  should  be  kept  drv  at 
the  roots,  and  not  too  close  to  the_  window. 
In  these  quarters  they  will  be  all  right  until 
wanted  in  February  for  providing  cuttings. 


Failing  a  spare  room,  put  the  plants  in  a 
light  shed,  and  pack  a  nice  lot  of  dead  leaves 
round  the  pots.  I  detest  giving  up  room  in 
a  warm  greenhouse  to  old  Fuchsias,  and 
always  get  them  out  somehow,  somewhere. 


Bulbs  for  Bedding. 


When  bedding  out  is  finished,  collect  the 
remnants  of  various  sorts  and  proceed  to  pot 
them.  Bulbs  used  for  bedding  are  not  gene¬ 
rally  quite  first  class,  but  if  placed  rather 
close  together  in  pots  they  prove  of  value  at 
flowering  time.  They  should  be  plunged  be¬ 
neath  ashes  and  treated  in  the  usual  way, 
but  must  not  be  hard  forced,  or  failure  will 
result.  If  short  of  pots,  put  the  bulbs  in  a 
box,  and  pot  them  up  when  their  flowers 
show ;  they  do  not  mind  this  treatment  in  the 


least. 


“  Sunnyside,” 


♦++ 


Heating  Apparatus. 


Now  that  the  days  are  shortening  and 
the  nights  getting  colder,  it  is  high  time 
to  think  of  how  the  greenhouse  and  con¬ 
servatory  are  to  be  heated  during  winter, 
so  as  to  keep  out  frost  and  preserve  the 
many  plants  that  have  been  packed  into 
such  structures  during  the  last  few  weeks 
or  days.  Hot  water  engineers  are  equal 
to  the  occasion,  however,  as  several  cata¬ 
logues  of  heating  apparatus  on  our  table 
testify. 

Thomas  Green  and  Son. 

Saddle  boilers  have  always  been  very- 
efficient  apparatus  for  the  heating  of  hot¬ 
houses,  and  amongst  the  most  reliable  for 
durability,  Messrs.  Thomas  Green  and 
Son,  Ltd.,  Smithfield  Ironworks,  Leeds, 
and  New  Surrey  Works,  Southwark 
Street,  London,  have  two  very  distinct 
types  of  this  kind,  namely.  Green’s 
Welded  Saddle  Boiler  and  Green’s  Im¬ 
proved  Riveted  Saddle  Boiler.  The  first- 
named  is  made  in  various  sizes,  so  as  to 
fit  the  cubic  capacity  of  greenhouses  in 
the  matter  of  heating.  These  boilers 
heat  from  200  to  1,500  ft.  of  4  in.  piping. 
The  Riveted  Saddle  Boiler  merely  differs 
by  the  outer  surface  being  riveted  to  the 
narrow  ends  so  as  to  make  a  complete 
water  holding  vessel. 

Messrs.  Charles  Toope  and  Son, 

A  patent  automatic  safety  lamp  has 
been  invented  by  Messrs.  Charles  Toope 
(F.R.H.S.)  and  Son,  Stepney  Square, 
Stepney  High  Street,  Stepney,  London. 
In  the  making  of  this  lamp  the  sole  aim 
was  to  avoid  annoyances,  anxiety,  and 
inefficiencies  in  the  heating  of  green¬ 
houses,  incubators,  and  brooders.  It  is 
fitted  with  a  reservoir  to  hold  a  gallon 
of  oil,  and  this  saves  frequent  refilling 
and  much  attention. 

Messrs.  H.  Birch  and  Co. 

Several  types  of  a  heating  apparatus 
have  been  made  by  Messrs.  H.  Birch  and 
Co.,  19,  Athelstane  Road,  St.  Stephen's 
Road,  Bow,  London.  One  of  these  is 
named  the  “Fixer,”  others  the  “Regina,” 
the  “Vallance,”  the  “Victory,”  the 
Steward,”  and  the  “Rex.”  All  of  these 
are  constructed  on  a  similar  plan  with 
variations  to  fit  houses  of  different  sizes. 
The  heaters  are  intended  to  warm  houses 
used  for  different  purposes  about  private 
establishments,  and  also  for  greenhouses, 
conservatories,  and  frames. 
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Address  :  The  Editor,  The  Gardening 
World,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may 
cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions 
should  be  as  brief  as  -possible  and  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a  separate  sheet 
of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make 
the  best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to 
prepare  and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline 
drawing  or  plan  of  their  gardens,  indicating 
the  position  of  beds  and  lawns,  the  charac¬ 


ter  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall;  posi. 
tion  of  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  etc.  The 
north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  over¬ 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  It 
should  also  be  stated  whether  the  garden  is 
flat  or  on  a  declivity,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  marked.  Particulars  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soil  will  also  help  us  to  give 
satisfactory  replies.  When  such  plans  are 
received  they  will  be  carefully  filed,  with 
the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and 
will  be  consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an 
enquiry  is  sent. 


STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

2302.  Lilium  auratum  Dropping  its 
Buds. 

I  have  been  growing  some  Lilium  aura¬ 
tum  in  pots,  and  these  have  been  reared  out¬ 
side.  Some  of  the  old  bulbs  I  gave  is.  6d. 
up  to  2s.  6d.  for.  They  grew  to  be  very 
strong  plants,  some  of  them  4ft.  6in.  high. 

I  then  put  them  a  week  or  two  back  in  a 
cold  greenhouse.  They  had  budded  very 
nicely,  but  they  began  to  droop.  The  leaves  . 
from  the  bottom  gradually  began  to  get 
brown  and  then  the  buds  dropped  off.  I 
have  been  much  disappointed  in  them,  and  I 
find  I  get  the  best  results  from  the 
cheaper  bulbs.  I  have  had  out  of  the  lot 
three  or  four  that  have  bloomed  fairly  well, 
although  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  leaves 
turned  brown  and  dropped  off.  About  three 
weeks  ago  I  put  a  sprinkling  of  manure 
mixed  with  sawdust  on  the  pots.  Do  you 
think  this  will  have  affected  them?  (P.  R., 
Lancs.) 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  might  have 
caused  the  leaves  of  your  Lilies  to  drop, 
but  we  think  it  would  have  been  safer  to 
have  taken  them  under  glass  early  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  It  is  just  possible  that  they  had 
a  check  through  some  very  cold  night,  as 
we  have  seen  Lilium  tigrinum  in  pots  suffer 
much  in  the  same  way  by  losing  leaves  from 
the  bottom,  and  sometimes  from  the  middle 
01  the  stem,  although  the  flowers  opened  well 
enough.  -Another  suggestion  we  would 
make  is  that  the  plants  had  been  allowed  to 
get  dry  on  some  occasion,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  drainage  might  have  been  bad. 
In  all  probability  the  cause  is  due  to  the 
roots  being  in  a  bad  way  for  some  reason 
or  other.  We  come  to  this  conclusion  owing 
to  the  buds  dropping.  It  is  necessary  to  be 
very  careful  also  in  feeding  Lilium  aura¬ 
tum  with  manure,  because  even  when  liquid 
manure  alone  is  given  the  bulbs  are  liable 
to  die  afterwards,  although  the  flowers 
were  very  good  indeed.  We  should  not  put 
manure  on  the  top  of  the  pots,  as  that  tends 
to  keep  the  soil  cold,  and  in  any  case  it  has 
probably  affected  the  roots.  You  suspect  the 
bulbs  were  too  fine,  that  is,  of  too  large  a 
size,  and  this  is  sometimes  the  experience 
with  people  who  grow  L.  giganteum,  who 
succeed  best  in  establishing  their  plants 
when  they  get  bulbs  of  moderate  size  and 
grow  them  to  the  flowering  stage.  There  is 
always  some  risk  with  L.  auratum  where 
planted  indoors .  or  grown  in  pots.  In  the 
first  place  the  bulbs  are  liable  to  be  attacked 
with  disease  before  you  get  them,  but 
this  usually  prevents  the  plants  from 


making  good  growth,  so  that  could 
hardly  have  been  the  cause  of  failure. 
On  another  occasion,  we  should  advise  you 
to  take  the  plants  under  glass  earlier  in  the 
autumn,  unless  the  weather  happens  to  be 
very  hot.  They  could  then  be  kept  at  a 
more  regular  temperature  and  not  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  sudden  lowering  of  the  tem¬ 
perature  on  nights  when  it  falls  to  freezing 
point  or  nearly  so.  Another  point  we 
should  urge  upon  you  is  to  make  the 
drainage  good  and  then  use  fairly  good  soil, 
so  that  you  would  not  have  to  feed  too 
heavily.  Your  experience  in  getting  better 
results  from  cheaper  bullbs  might  be  the 
result  of  accident  rather  than  any  certain 
cause. 

2303.  How  to  Make  Hydrangeas  Blue. 

Lady  Rose  would  be  glad  to  know  what 
can  be  done  to  make  the  blooms  of  Hydran¬ 
geas  blue.  Hers  are  pink,  and  having  some 
splendid  tubs  of  them  she  would  so  much 
prefer  them  blue.  She  has  tried  steel  shav¬ 
ings.  (.Bucks.) 

A  considerable  amount  of  discussion  has 
been  carried  on  from  time  to  time  concern¬ 
ing  blue  Hydrangeas,  but  nothing  certain 
seems  yet  to  have  been  deducted  from  ex¬ 
periments  and  observations  that  can  be 
turned  to  account  in  producing  blue  Hy¬ 
drangeas.  Plants  seem  to  produce  flowers 
of  the  richest  blue  under  a  variety  of  con¬ 
ditions,  and  those  conditions  have  been 
noted  as  far  as  possible,  but  still  the  un¬ 
certainty  remains.  In  our  experience,  Hy¬ 
drangeas  planted  out  near  the  sea  mostly 
always  .develop-  flowers  of  some  shade  of 
blue,  darker  or  lighter,  and  the  gradual 
change  may  be  noticed  even  on  the  same 
bush.  In  the  case  of  plants  grown  under 
glass  some  have  been  planted  out  in  a  con¬ 
servatory  and  after  a  year  or  two  they  give 
rise  to  blue  flowers.  The  situation  was 
somewhat  shaded,  and  to  .this  was  attributed 
the  colour  of  the  flowers.  Most  people  have 
an  idea  that  it  is  owing  to  the  presence  of 
iron  in  the  soil,  but  in  such  cases  the  iron 
was  present  in  the  turf  when  cut.  Although 
you  have  applied  steel  shavings,  it  is  just 
possible  they  had  not  been  sufficiently 
changed  to  have  any  effect  upon  the  roots, 
as  the  iron  must  become  soluble  before  the 
plants  can  make  any  use  of  it.  A  solution 
of  alum  in  the  water  has  often  been  used 
and  sometimes  with  fairly  good  results. 
You  could  try  this  plan,  using  the  alum 
solution  some  time  in  advance  of  the  flowers 
making  their  appearance  in  spring  and 
early  summer.  Furthermore,  we  have  noted 
that  plants  with  bright  blue  flowers  one  sea¬ 


son  would  come  pink  the  next,  even  a 
though,  grown  under  the  same  conditions  ; 
far  as  possible. 


COLD  FRAMES. 


kit 


2  304.  Old  Carnations  in  Pots. 

I  have  flowered  border  'Carnations  in  6ii 
pots  in  'the  greenhouse  and  taken  them  01 
into  a  cold  frame.  I  do  not  want  aD 
layers.  Could  I  let  them  stop  in  the  frart 
all  the  winter,  or  should  I  pot  them  up  i 
ioin.  pots  now  and  take  them  back  to  tl 
greenhouse,  which  is  kept  at  40  degs.  1 
45  degs.  in  winter.  I  want  some  specimei 
next  summer.  Will  you  please  adCs- 
(Green,  Lancs.} 

The  present  is  not  a  very  desirable  tirr 
to  pot  Carnations,  as  they  will  keep  throug 
the  darkest  months  of  .the  year  much  be 
ter  when,  their  roots  are  rather  potboun 
than  otherwise.  In  a  cold  frame  the 
should  not  grow  much,  if  any,  so  that  yo 
can  defer  potting  them  until  February.  I 
the  meantime  you  should  see  whether  tl 
runners  are  likely  to  tumble  about  and  hav  4o( 
them  staked  in  good  time  to  keep  them  nef 
and  shapely.  The  pots  should  be  stood  o 
a  bed  of  ashes  and  the  plants  kept  fairl 
dry  both  overhead  and  at  the  roots.  Tb. 
does  not  mean  that  the  soil  in  the  pot 
should  at  any  time  become  dust  dry,  a 
that  might  kill  or  injure  the  finer  roots,  bu 
water  should  only  be  given  just  to  keep  tht 
soil  moist.  During  the  dullest  part  of  win 
ter  the  moisture  arising  from  the  ashes  wil  j 
keep  them  just  in  the  right  condition.  Th<  , 
temperature  of  the  greenhouse  you  mentioi 
is  altogether  unnecessary  for  outdoor  Car 
nations.  In  fact  those  temperatures  woul< 
nearly  be  sufficient  for  those  intended  fo 
flowering  in  winter.  Ventilate  the  frame 
on  all  occasions  except  during  severe  fros 
or  snow,  as  that  keeps  them  sturdy  an< 
healthy. 


FERNS. 

2305.  Treatment  of  Umbrella  Fern. 

I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  will  in 
form  me  of  the  correct  name  and  treatmen 
of  the  Umbrella  Fern ;  also,  whether  ; 
Hare’s-foot  Fern  which  appears  to  be  pot 
bound  should  be  repotted.  This  at  presen 
is  in  a  sin.  pot  and  is  throwing  up'  a  con 
siderab.le  number  of  new  leaves.  Should  i 
be  kept  wet  or  dry?  (S.  H.  B.,  Surrey.) 

We  are  not  quite  certain  what  you  mean 
by  the  Umbrella  Fern,  as  it  is  a  term  tha 
is  not  very  often  or  very  widely  used.  W< 
presume,  however,  it  must  refer  to  one  o: 
the  tree  Ferns,  of  which  there  are  many 
and  all  of  them  could  be  compared  to  ai, 
umbrella.  The  more  common  one  of  thi, 
type  for  greenhouse  culture  is  Dickson k 
antarotica.  This  forms  a  stem  of  variou: 
heights  from  3ft.  to  8ft.,  according  to  th< 
age  of  the  plant.  The  fronds  come  up  it 
the  form  of  an  umbrella  on  the  top  of  the 
stem,  and  take  a  spread  of  many  feet  if  th 
plant  is  ■  grown  vigorously.  It^  may  be 
grown  in  a  greenhouse,  shading  it  during 
the  heat  of  the  day  and  otherwise  keeping 
it  cool  by  plenty  of  ventilation.  Wher 
making  its  young  fronds  a  light  sprinkling 
once  or  twice  a  day  in  bright  weathei 
would  be  of  assistance  in  preventing 
flagging  and  encouraging  growth.  Being 
evergreen  it  should,  of  course,  be  kept  mom 
at  the  roots  all  the  year  round.  It  coulc 
be  kept  somewhat  drier  in  winter,  but  nevei 
allow  the  soil  to  get  actually  dried  up 
During  summer  when  making  its  grown 
an  abundance  of  water  will  be  reqmrec 
every  day.  The  soil  may  consist  of  two 
parts  of  loam  to  one  part  of  peat  or  leal 
mould  and  a  good  dash  of  sand.  If  thes< 
points  are  attended  to  you  should  have  n< 
difficulty  in  cultivating  this  tree  Fern.  H 
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-U  think  that  is  not  the  plant  yon  mean, 
,u  might  send  ns  a  frond  or  a  portion 
a  frond  if  a  large  one.  The  present  is 
>t  a  good  time  to  repot  a  Hare  s-toot  Fern, 
en  although  it  may  appear  pot-bound  and 
>ung  leaves  are  being  made.  For  this  lat- 
r  reason,  however,  you  should  not  by  any 
eans  let  the  soil  get  dry.  For  some  rea- 
L  or  other  the  growth  is  being  made  late 
.  the  season,  but  plenty  of  moisture  should 
•  criven  to  enable  these  fronds  to  attain 
leir  full  size  under  available  conditions, 
he  plant,  moreover,  is  evergreen  if  it  is  the 
>mmon  Hare’s-foot  Fern  (Davallia  canari- 
isis).  It  will  keep  better  in  this  pot-bound 
jndition  over  the  dull  months  of  winter, 
ad  can  be  repotted  in  February  or  March 
wording  to  the  temperature  you  keep  it  in. 
f  in  a  greenhouse,  where  it  should  be, 
[arch  would  be  quite  early  enough  to  -re- 
ot  it.  Keep  it  as  near  the  glass  as  possible 
1  the  meantime  to  encourage  the  propel 
evelopment  of  the  young  leaves.  _ 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

:306.  Michaelmas  Daisies  and  Larger 
Flowers. 

I  Lave  some  Michiaelmas  Daisies,  but  I 
hink  they  ought  to  have  larger  flowers. 
Vhat  would  you  recommend  me  to  do  to 
'et  them  larger?  They  are  5ft.  high,  but 
hey  are  very  thick,  and  the  flowers  seem 
.mailer  than  they  were  last  year.  If  they 
vant  thinning,  when  is  the  best  time  to  do 
his?  .(Fred.  Longford,  Staffs.) 

Some  (time  in  November,  when  the  leaves 
ire  getting  shabby,  owing  to  the  cold 
weather,  you  can  then  cut  down  the  old 
stems  and  lift  the  old  plants.  Then  trench 
the  ground  aft.  or  2*flt.  deep,  mixing  with 
it  plenty  of  farmyard  manure  if  you  can 
get  it.  Level  the  bed  and  plant  the 
Michaelmas  Daisies.  By  means  of  an  old 
knife  cut  off  portions  from  the  outside  o. 
the  clump,  and  if  rooted  suckers  so  much 
the  better.  These  young  portions  will  make 
much  better  growth  than  the  harder  portion 
from  the  centre  of  the  clumps.  In  spring 
you  can  observe  whether  the  stems  are 
crowded  or  not,  and  if  so  thin  out  the 
shoots  so  that  only  a  few  stems  with  6m. 
between  them  are  left.  These  will  make 
stronger  growth  and  produce  much  larger 
flowers  than  if  all  the  stems  are  allowed  to 
come  up  and  crowd  one  another.  You  will 
be  surprised  at  the  difference  between  the 
stems  that  grow  thinly  and  those  that  are 
crowded. 

2307.  Unknown  Carnations. 

I  have  had  some  Carnations  sent  to  me  by 
a  gentleman,  and  amongst  them  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing  varieties,  which  I  cannot  find  in  any 
catalogue  which  I  have  got.  Do  you  know 
them,  and  if  so  can  you  give  me  the  colours 
of  them?  (Carnations,  Notts. ). 

Of  the  seventeen  varieties  which  you  name 
in  your  list  only  one  occurs  in  our  book  of 
“  Select  Carnations,  Picotees  and  Pinks, 
namely,  Cassandra,  which  is  a  border 
variety  with  pale,  flesh  coloured  flowers 
We  have  also  examined  some  of  the  best 
catalogues  in  the  country  and  fad  to  find 
more  than  two  others,  namely,  Dora,  a 
white  ground,  fancy  Carnation,  and  Lthe 
Deans  a  yellow  ground,  edged  and  slightly- 
barred  with  rose.  There  is  one  you  name 
Cerice  which  might  possibly  be  Ceres,  a 
yellow  border  Carnation.  The  others  which 
we  cannot  find  are  S.  S.  Dare,  Lady  White, 
Golden  Gem,  Lady  Anna,  Jeane  Gordon, 
Sarah  Grey,  Eastgate  Beauty,  Mme.  Allani, 
Betty,  Miss  House,  Mrs.  House,  Mrs.  Simp¬ 
son,  and  Mary  Hillier.  There  are  probaoly 
hundreds  of  people  all  over  the  country 
raising  Carnations  from  seed,  and  many 
people  thus  raise  their  own  list  of  Carna- 
lions  and  name  them.  Whether  this  is  the 
case  wiith  the  varieties  you  name  we  can¬ 


not  say,  but  if  they  had  been  varieties  of  a 
high  order  of  merit  we  think  that  some  of 
them  at  least  should  have  got  into  the  lean¬ 
ing  lists  of  varieties.  Another  way  to  get 
at  it  is  to  ascertain  from  whence  your  friend 
had  them,  if  that  is  possible. 

2308.  Fuchsias  and  Geraniums. 

I  have  some  Fuchsias  and  Geraniums 
which  have  been  in  the  ground  all  the  sum¬ 
mer.  Will  you  kindly  instruct  me  through 
vour  paper  the  best  way  to  keep  them  till 
next  year?  J  have  no  greenhouse  or  cold 
frame.  (T.  M.,  Surrey.) 

Your  best  plan  would  be  to  lift  them  at 
once  and  pot  them  in  as  small  pots  as  will 
conveniently  hold  the  roots.  Use  a  light 
sandy  soil  in  both  cases.  Pot  firmly  and 
leave  the  Fuchsias  outside  in  a  sheltered 
place  till  the  leaves  fall  from  them.  The 
Pelargoniums  should  be  taken  inside  the 
house  and  placed  in  a  lighted  position  close 
to  a  window.  If  you  have  a  spare  room,  that 
would  suit  them  admirably.  No  watering 
will  be  required  for  some  time,  and  none 
should  be  given  until  soil  begins  to  look 
dry  and  get  brown.  When  the  leaves  have 
dropped  from  the  Fuchsias  you  can  store 
them  in  any  house  whether  it  is  dark  or 
light,  but  when  they  commence  sprouting 
in  'spring  they  should  be  put  in  a  lighten 
position  and  watered  when  they  require  it 
so  that  they  may  continue  growing  till  some 
time  in  May,  when  you  can  stand  them  on 
the  sunny  side  of  a  wall,  so  that  they  will 
be  sheltered  and  continue  to  grow  till  you 
plant  them  out  about  the  end  of  May.  See 
also  questions  Nos.  2262  and  2263,  where 
further  information  is  given. 

2309.  Best  Varieties  of  Aubrietias. 

I  have  some  plants  of  Aubrietia  \\  illiam 
Ingram  with  rose-coloured  flowers.  Could 
you  tell  me  how  to  increase  it,  as  I  wish 
to  make  a  bed  of  it  or  a  bed  of  different 
colours?  Pleas©  give  me  the  names  of  the 
best  varieties,  so  that  I  could  have  six  kinds 
to  put  into  the  bed  in  spring.  >(J.  Murray, 
Hants.) 

When  the  plants  begin  to  grow  in  March 
or  the  beginning  of  April  you  can  lift  them 
and  pull  them  into  small  pieces  with  some 
roots  to  each.  This  will  give  you  a  num¬ 
ber  of  plants,  but  later  on,  say,  in  June  or 
July,  you  would  be  able  to  get  cuttings  to 
be  'dibbled  into  some  light  sandy  soil, 
watered  with  a  rose,  and  then  covered  with 
a  handlight.  Another  way  is  to  fill  some 
poits  of  sandy  soil,  dibble  them  firmly  into 
that,  and  place  the  pots  under  a  handlight 
or  in  a  frame.  At  that  time  of  the  year 
the  frame  should  be  kept  shaded  during 
day,  that  is,  during  bright  sunlight,  until 
■the  cuttings  begin  to  show  signs  of  grow¬ 
ing.  Good  companion  varieties  to  go  with 
William  Ingram  are  Dr.  Mules  (rich  pur¬ 
ple),  Prichard’s  Ai  (large  dark  purple), 
Leichtlini  (bright  rose),  Leichtlini  Fire 
King  (brilliant  crimson),  and  Campbell  1 
(violet  blue). 


HEDGES. 

2310.  Evergreen  Hedges. 

Will  you  be  good  enough  to  name  about 
nalf-a-dozen  evergreen  plants  suitable  for 
making  hedges?  We  want  to  have  partition 
hedges  to  hide  some  parts  of  the  garden 
from  another,  as  well  as  to  give  some 
shelter.  (A.  T.  W.,  Yorks.) 

Six  plants  that  may  be  employed  for  mak¬ 
ing  hedges  are  Yew,  Holly,  Cotoneaster 
Simonsii,  Thuya  gigantea,  T.  occidemtalis, 
and  Cupressus  nutkatensis.  You  will  notice 
that  the  first  one  and  the  last  three  of  these 
are  conifers.  The  three  last  are  not  exten¬ 
sively  used  for  making  hedges,  but  they 
prove  suitable  enough  if  not  cut  too  hard. 
They  will  get  up  high  enough  to  produce 
shelter,  after  which  they  may  be  topped. 
If  you  would  prefer  a  Privet  hedge  to  some 


of  these  conifers,  you  could  plant  the  com¬ 
mon  Privet  (Ligustrum  vulgare).  Other 
Privets  .that  make  good  hedges  are  Ligus¬ 
trum  ovalifolium,  L.  o.  aureum,  and  L. 
Lbota.  The  Golden  Privet,  Ligustrum 
ovalifolium  aureum,  would  make  the 
brightest  and  most  ornamental  hedge  of  all 
the  above  plants,  and  we  think  u  would 
succeed  in  your  district.  The  Holly  and 
Yew  are  very  slow  growing,  but  they  make 
the  most  permanent  hedges. 


ROSES. 

2311.  Continuous-Blooming  Roses. 

Are  the  following  Roses  continuous  bloom¬ 
ing?  Also  name  others  which  are  fairly 
lhardy  and  continuous  blooming  : — Ulrich 
Brunner,  Violet  Bouyer,  Emperor  of  Maroc, 
Mme.  G.  Luizet,  Prosper  Langier  (H.  P .), 
Antoine  Rivoire,  Jules  Toussaint,  Viscount¬ 
ess  Folkestone,  Fred.  Schoeder,  Bardou  Job 
(H.  T.),  Mme.  Berard,  and  Mme.  I.  Periere. 

I  have  the  following  already  planted  : — 
Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Souvenir  de  la  Mal- 
maison,  Mme.  Alfred  Carriere,  Conrad  1 . 
Meyer,  and  General  Jacqueminot.  (Con¬ 
stant  Reader,  Essex.) 

Of  the  first  list  you  mention  a  number 
of  them,  if  not  exactly  continuous  bloom¬ 
ing,  flower  a  second  time  in  autumn,  and 
we  presume  this  is  what  you  mean.  ^  The 
varieties  that  behave  in  this  way  are  Ulrich 
Brunner,  Antoine  Rivoire,  Viscountess 
Folkestone,  Bardou  Job,  Mme.  Berard,  and 
Mme.  I.  Periere.  Possibly  Jules  Toussaint 
would  also  be  continuous,  as  it  is  a  1 .  Rose. 
The  others  in  that  list  are  very  doubtful. 
All  the  varieties  mentioned  in  your  second 
list  would  bloom  more  or  less  continuously 
or  a  second  time.  Conrad  F.  Meyer  is  a 
variety  of  Rosa  rugosa  which  blooms  early, 
but  we  should  prefer  Blanche  Double  de 
Coubert,  as  it  is  pure  white,  sweet  scented, 
and  continues  in  bloom  throughout  the 
season,  .Several  of  those  named  in  the  list 
we  do  not  very  much  admire  on  account  of 
their  colour,  which  is  not  very  attractive. 
We  have  selected  a  number  of  more  up-to- 
date  Roses  and  varieties  that  are  much  ad¬ 
mired  by  rosarians  generally.  _  Amongst 
continuous-blooming  H.  T.  varieties,  we 
should  name  Richmond,  Liberty,  Mme.  Per- 
net  Ducher,  Mme.  Ravary,  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Grant,  Caroline  Testout,  Gruss  an  Teplitz, 
La  France,  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay,  Lady  Bat¬ 
tersea,  ICaiserin  A.  Victoria,  and  Camoens. 
Fine  H.P.s  that  bloom  a  second  time  are 
Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Baroness  Rothschild,  and 
Mrs.  R.  G.  Sharman  Crawford.  _  T.  Roses 
worthy  of  your  attention  are  G.  Nabonnand, 
Lady  Roberts,  Corallina,  Mme.  Lombard, 
Mme.  Falcot,  and  Betty  Berkeley.  A  con¬ 
tinuous-blooming  Bourbon  Rose  is  Armosa, 
a  Noisette  Rose  is  W.  A.  Richardson,  two 
good  Chinas  are  Aurore  and  Perle  d’Or, 
though  any  of  the  Chinas  or  monthly  Roses 
are  continuous  bloomers. 

2312.  Dorothy  Perkins  as  a  Hedge. 

Having  seen  Dorothy  Perkins  Rose  flower¬ 
ing  splendidly  as  a  pillar  plant,  I  have  an 
idea  that  it  would  make  a  splendid  hedge 
if  it  would  be  self-supporting.  I  want  to 
put  up  something  that  would  make  a  screen 
to  shut  out  the  view  of  some  unsightly- 
buildings.  Can  you  give  me  any  advice 
on  this  matter,  and  I  should  be  obliged? 
(E.  C.  Randall,  Northumberland.) 

There  are  two  ways  of  supporting  this 
Rose.  For  instance,  you  could  plant  a  line 
of  them  and  afterwards  drive  a  line  of 
stakes  along  the  centre  to  which  some  of 
the  main  stems  could  be  fastened.  Another 
method  which  would  answer  even  better, 
as  it  would  give  the  Rose  a  better  oppor¬ 
tunity,  would  be  to  make  a  trellis  of  stakes, 
and  bamboo  canes  would  be  very  durable. 
The  Roses  could  then  be  planted  alongside 
of  this  and  the  main  stems  trained  to  the 
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bamboos.  You  should  not  commence  fcis 
without  making  preparations  to  give  the 
Roses  a  good  start.  A  wide  trench  should 
be  taken  out  where  the  Roses  are  to  be 
planted  and  plenty  of  farmyard  manure 
worked  in  amongst  it  as  you  fill  in  the 
trench  again.  After  this  has  settled  you 
can  ereot  the  trellis,  then  plant  the  Roses. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

2313.  Small  Trees  for  Front  Garden. 

The  enclosed  I  have  cut  from  your  valu¬ 
able  paper  of  February  3rd,  1906,  and  I 
now  ask  you  please  to  tell  me  where  I  can 
buy  the  trees  to  make  sure  of  getting  the 
right  thing.  (W.  G.  Jones,  Surrey. ) 

The  tree  mentioned  in  the  cutting  is 
Amelanchier  canadensis,  which  may  be 
grown  in  some  nurseries  under  the  name  of 
Amelanchier  Botryapium,  which  is  another 
name  for  the  :same  free.  The  Snowy  Mes- 
pilus  is,  however,  well  known,  and  you 
should  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  it  from 
Messrs.  J.  Veiitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea, 
or  from  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Low- 
field  Nurseries,  Crawley,  Sussex.  You  can 
get  Pyrus  floribunda  likewise  from  either 
of  these  nurserymen. 

2314.  Planting:  Climbers. 

We  have  a  wall  about  14ft.  high  which 
we  intend  to  cover  with  creepers.  When  is 
the  best  time  to  plant  them,  and  should  they 
be  cut  back  like  Roses?  They  are  Jasminum 
officinale,  Passiflora  Constance  Elliott, 
Magnolia  exoniensis,  Akebia  quinata,  Cra¬ 
taegus  Lelandi,  Ceanothus  Gloire  de  Ver¬ 
sailles,  Clematis  montana,  and  Lonicera 
hall.iana.  (A.  'C.  N.,  Sussex.) 

The  'best  time  to  plant  these  is  any  time 
after  the  leaves  fall  up  to  the  middle  of 
November,  as  they  can  then  get  partly  es¬ 
tablished  before  winter  sets  in.  They  may, 
however,  be  planted  right  up  to  the  end  of 
March,  though  they  will  be  somewhat  later 
starting  into  growth  than  if  the  planting 
took  place  in  November.  It  is  quite  unusual 
to  prune  back  climbers  when  they  are 
planted,  but  it  would  very  often  prove  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  them  just  as  it  does  to  climb¬ 
ing  Roses  which  are  dug  out  of  the  ground. 
The  plants  that  may  be  cut  back  are  Jas¬ 
minum,  Passiflora,  Akebia,  Ceanothus,  and 
Lonicera.  If  they  are  in  pots  cutting  back 
would  be  entirely  unnecessary,  but  when  the 
roots  have  been  dug  out  of  the  ground  long 
stems  are  a  great  disadvantage  by  draining 
the  plants  of  their  moisture  at  a  time  when 
the  roots  are  unable  to  supply  it. 


VEGETABLES. 

2315.  Selection  of  Vegetables. 

Being  a  novice  I  am  going  to  make  use 
of  your  kind  'nvitation  and  seek  a  little 
advice.  I  .have  just  taken  over  one  of  the 
County  Council  allotments,  and  1  intend 
growing  mostly  vegetables.  I  wish  to 
ask  you  if  the  ground  would  want  anything 
else  besides  a  good  trenching.  I  also  wish 
you  to  give  me  a  good  selection  of  vege¬ 
tables.  Name  which  are  the  earliest  and 
make  a  good  succession,  and  describe  the 
time  of  planting.  I  want  to  make  it  go, 
which  I  know  I  shall  if  I  follow  out  your 
valuable  advice.  I  must  also  say  'that  I 
have  derived  great  benefit  from  your  paper 
in  my  flower  garden,  that  is  why  I  am 
taking  your  advice.  Attached  you  will  find 
a  plan  of  ground  and  the  situation  and 
what  was  grown  on  it  this  season.  (Novice, 
Essex.) 

Taking  into  consideration  your  district, 
we  believe  the  soil  is  very  deep  and  natur¬ 
ally  fairly  rich.  Vegetables  are  heavy 
feeders,  however,  and  you  would  find  it 
advantageous  to  give  some  farmyard  manure 
while  trenching  it.  As  it  lies  low  and  may 
be  wet  in  winter,  horse  manure  would  be 


lighter  than  cow  manure,  and  possibly  easier 
to  get.  In  looking  at  your  plan,  we  find 
that  the  vegetables  are  scattered  rather  ir¬ 
regularly  all  over  the  ground,  except  that 
portion  devoted  to  flowers.  We  should  ad¬ 
vise  you  to  calculate  how  much  of  the 
ground  you  intend  to  devote  to  vegetables 
and  divide  this  ground  into  four  quarters, 
so  as  to  keep  certain  vegetables  together  for 
the  sake  of  making  a  rotation.  For  instance, 
beginning  at  either  end  of  the  ground,  you 
could  have  a  quarter  devoted  to  Cabbages, 
Brussels  Sprouts,  Cauliflower,  Broccoli  and 
dwarf  curled  Kale.  You  need  not  neces¬ 
sarily  grow  so  many  kinds,  but  all  those 
things  should  be  placed  on  one  piece  of 
ground.  Another  quarter  could  (be  devoted 
chiefly  to  Potatos.  A  third  portion  of  the 
ground  could  be  sown  with  Carrots,  Pars¬ 
nips,  Beet,  Onions,  and  Leeks.  The  fourth 
division  could  be  devoted  to  Peas,  Scarlet 
Runners,  Dwarf  Beans,  and  Broad  Beans. 
Now,  the  year  after  next  the  Cabbages,  etc., 
on  plot  1,  could  all  be  transferred  to  plot 
2.  The  Peas,  Scarlet  Runners,  etc.,  in  plot 
4,  could  be  transferred  to  plot  1.  ■  Now  dur¬ 
ing  four  years  none  of  these  things  would 
be  grown  on  the  same  plot  twice  in  succes¬ 
sion,  and  the  Cabbages  would  not  come  upon 
the  same  ground  again  until  the  fourth  year. 
This  enables  you  the  better  to  keep  the 
ground  clear  of  various  enemies  which  at¬ 
tack  all  the  Cabbage  tribe  and  Turnips. 
For  instance,  the  diseases  which  affect 
Potatos  would  be  quite  different  from  those 
which  attack  Cabbages  and  vice  versa.  You 
can  easily  make  a  start  at  this  division  of 
the  ground  when  you  get  it  entirely  clear. 
The  Rhubarb  could  all  be  planted  at  one 
end,  as  you  would  not  require  to  disturb 
that  except  at  long  intervals.  Now  to  get  a 
succession  you  should  sow  Ellam’s  Early 
Dwarf  Cabbage  about  the  beginning  of 
August,  Sit.  John’s  Day  and  Winningsitadt 
early  in  March  and  again  in  April.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  you  would  only  require  to 
make  small  sowings  of  each  of  these  kinds, 
planting  them  out  whenever  they  are  ready. 
Making  a  small  sowing  at  different  times  is 
the  secret  of  keeping  up  a  succession.  In 
the  way  of  Brussels  Sprouts  you  could  sow 
The  Wrox.ton  or  Scrymger’s  Giant  about 
the  beginning  and  end  of  March.  For 
Cauliflowers  sow  Early  London  about 
the  middle  of  August  and  transplant  it  into 
a  cold  frame  in  November,  to  be  planted  out 
of  doors  in  spring  when  the  weather  be¬ 
comes  suitable.  At  the  beginning  of  March 
sow  Walcheren  and  Veitch’s  Autumn  Giant 
Cauliflowers.  You  could  even  sow  the  last- 
named  variety  at  the  beginning  of  April. 
For  Broccoli  sow  the  Purple  Sprouting 
about  the  end  of  March,  then  for  a  succes¬ 
sion  sow  Snow’s  Winter  White  Broccoli  in 
April.  Dwarf  Curled  Kale  may  be  sown 
about  the  beginning  of  April.  All  of  the 
above  that  are  sown  in  spring  should  be 
planted  where  they  are  to  grow  whenever 
they  become  fit.  They  should  not  be  left 
in  the  beds  to  become  leggy  and  weak.  For 
Potatos  you  could  plant  the  White  Kidney, 
Beauty  of  Hebron,  or  Sir  John  Llewellyn 
at  the  end  of  March.  As  a  second  early 
you  could  plant  Royal  Kidney  about  the 
middle  of  April.  Splendid  main-crop  Pota¬ 
tos  are  The  Factor,  The  Crofter,  and  Up-to- 
date,  which  may  be  planted  in  March  or 
April,  as  they  are  naturally  late  in  making 
their  growth.  To  get  a  succession  of  Carrots 
you  should  sow  Early  Horn  or  Nantes  abqut 
the  beginning  of  March  and  Intermediate 
Carrot  for  a  main-crop  about  the  first  of 
April.  Hollow  Crown  Parsnips  may  be 
sown  in  February  or  March.  For  Beet  sow 
Cheltenham  Green  Top  or  Pragnell’s  Ex¬ 
hibition  about  the  beginning  of  April.  We 
presume  you  require  Peas,  and  on  your  low 
lying  ground. -we  think  English  Wonder 
need  not  be  sown  before  the  beginning  of 
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March.  A  fortnight  later  you  can  sow  Mai 
Queen,  then  Gradus  and  Alderman.  Fron 
the  beginning  of  April  till  the  middle  oi 
June  you  can  makeyepeated  sowings  of  Pern 
every  fortnight  if  you  require  a  long  sue 
cession.  Alderman  is,  however,  a  lafi 
variety,  but  should  not  be  sown  later  than 
the  beginning  of  June.  Onions  may  be 
sown  at  the  beginning  of  March,  or  even 
a  little  earlier  if  you  find  the  ground  in 
dry  and  suitable  working  condition.  Splen¬ 
did  varieties  are  Rousham  Park  Hero  and 
Ailsa  Craig.  Leeks  should  be  sown  at  the 
same  time  as  Onions,  and  London  Flag  and 
Musselburgh  will  give  a  succession.  Scar¬ 
let  Runners  may  be  sown  during  the  first 
week  of  May  and  at  intervals  to  the  end  of 
June  for  a  succession.  Dwarf  Beans  maybe 
sown  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  end  of 
June.  The  first  sowing  should  consist  of 
Ne  plus  ultra.  A  splendid  variety  for  a 
succession  is  Canadian  Wonder.  If  you  re¬ 
quire  any  Broad  Beans  you  could  sow  Early 
Mazagan  and  Green  Long  Pod  at  any  time 
from  February  till,  April. 

2316.  Forcing  Vegetables. 

Can  you  tell  me  how  the  above  vegetables 
could  be  forced?  (A  Novice,  Essex.) 

Judging  from  the  plan  of  your  garden 
and  the  house  upon  it,  you  have  very  little 
convenience  for  forcing.  Not  many  vege¬ 
tables,  as  a  rule,  are  forced,  and  in  the 
case  of  Peas  and  Dwarf  Beans  'this  be¬ 
comes  expensive  in  winter,  as  it  requires 
glasshouses  with  a  good  command  of  heat. 
You  could,  however,  force  Potatos  or  bring 
them  on  earlier  if  you  get  a  frame  or  two. 
You  would  then  require  to  make  up  a  hot¬ 
bed  of  long  littery  manure  thrown  up  in  a 
heap  till  they  ferment,  and  then  .making  up 
a  hotbed  with  it.  All  these  processes  can¬ 
not  be  described  in  a  ishort  article,  so  that 
you  should  ask  questions  from  time  to  time 
as  they  occur  to  you,  or  when  you  find  your¬ 
self  :in  a  convenient  position  for  undertak¬ 
ing  them.  The  frame  is  first  set  on  the  top 
of  the  manure,  then  covered  with6in.of  soil 
and  Potatos  planted  in  it.  If  you  have  an¬ 
other  frame,  some  Seakale  or  Asparagus 
roots  could  be  planted  on  the  bed,  and  the 
heat  of  the  fermenting  manure  would  cause 
them  to  throw  up  shoots  earlier  than  they 
would  do  naturally.  Seakale  and  even  As¬ 
paragus  can,  however,  be  urged  into  earlier 
growth  by  putting  Seakale  pots  over  the 
crowns  and  then  heaping  a  bed  of  manure 
around  and  over  the  pots.  Further  than 
this  it  is  needless  for' us  to  say  until  you 
tell  us  what  convenience  you  have  for 
forcing  anything,  then  we  can  be  more  ex¬ 
plicit. 


FRUIT. 

2  317.  Season  of  Fruits. 

Would  you  kindly  give  in  your  next 
issue  of  The  Gardening  World  particulars 
of  Apples,  Pears  and  Plums  named  here¬ 
with,  that  is,  whether  cooking  or  dessert, 
time  of  ripening,  keeping  qualifies,  as  I 
can  only  find  some  of  them  in  catalogues, 
and  the  catalogues  do  not  agree.  One  cata¬ 
logue  isays  :  “  Newton  Wonder,  November 
to  May ;  Golden  Noble,  November  to  De¬ 
cember.”  Does  this  mean  that  the  Apples 
mentioned  should  be  picked  November  to 
May,  etc.?  (J.  W.  H.  Gurney,  Hants.) 

Catalogues  have  a  little  room  to  differ, 
because  Apples  and  Pears  do  not  always 
ripen  exactly  at  the  same  time  year  after 
year  even  in  'the  same  garden,  as  it  depends 
largely  upon  the  nature  of  the  season.  A 
short  distance  away  the  same  varieties  under 
slightly  different  conditions  may  be  later  in 
ripening  than  yours.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  know  the  general  or  average  time  of 
ripening,  and  then-  the  rest  has  to  be  left 
to  your  own  experience  and  discretion. 
None  of  the  Apples  are  left  hanging  on  the 
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trees  after  October,  and  in  most  cases  they 
would  be  gathered  a  little  before  then. 
Some  fruits,  however,  ripen  in  July,  some 
in  August,  and  the  greater  number  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  All  these  things  you  have  to  as¬ 
certain  by  experience  and  the  information 
which  may  be  gleaned  from  our  pages,  etc. 
Each  variety  is  gathered  when  it  becomes 
ripe  and  stored  in  a  fruit  room.  This  stage 
may  be  ascertained  by  tire  fruits  parting 
from  the  tree  easily  when  lifted  up  in  -the 
hand.  Also,  by  the  seeds  getting  dark 
brown  inside  the  fruits.  A  fruit  can,  of 
course,  be  cut  open  to  ascertain  the  state  of 
the  seeds  after  some  experience,  which  will 
not  be  necessary  to  do  even  then,  except  in 
the  more  doubtful  cases.  Early  varieties 
may  ripen  on  the  trees  and  be  fit  to  eat  or 
cook  accordingly.  Those  that  do  not  ripen 
till  well  on  in  September  or  in  October 
should  be  kept  in  a  proper  fruit  room  until 
they  become  fit  for  using.  Your  list  of 
Apples  we  have  divided  into  dessert  and 
cooking,  and  the  months  that  follow  refer 
to  the  period  during  which  they  are  fit  for 
eating  or  cooking.  The  dessert  Apples  are  : 
Irish  Peach  (August)  ;  Duchess  of  Olden- 
burgh  (August);  King  of  Pippins  (October 
to  January) ;  Worcester  Pearmain  (August 
and  September)  ;  Sturmer  Pippin  (February 
to  June).  Cooking  varieties  are  more  nu¬ 
merous,  namely,  Sandringham  (December  to 
March);  The  Queen  (November);  Potts’ 
Seedling  (November);  Frogmore  Prolific 
(September  and  October) ;  Peasgood’s  Non¬ 
such  (November)  ;  Bismarck  (December  till 
April) ;  Lane’s  Prince  Albert  (October  till 
March) ;  Bramley’s  Seedling  (January  till 
March);  Warner’s  King  (October  and 
November) ;  Golden  Noble  (December)  ;  Lord 
Grosvenor  (September  till  November) ;  New- 
I  ton  Wonder  '(November  till  'May) ;  Lord 
SufEeld  (August  and  September) ;  Mank’s 
Codlin  (August  till  October) ;  and  Keswick 
Codlin  (August  and  September).  Winter 
Greening  we  think  should  be  Winter  Queen¬ 
ing  (December  till  March).  Ackland  Vale 
should  be  named  Goff  (December  till  Feb¬ 
ruary).  Dominion  we  think  should  be 
Dcmino  (September  and  October).  Your 
Pears  are  all  dessert  varieties,  namely,  Jar¬ 
gonelle  (August) ;  Williams’  Bon  Chretien 
(August  and  September)  ;  and  Louise  Bonne 
de  Jersey  (October).  Of  your  Plums  Green¬ 
gage  is  a  dessert  variety,  ripening  at  the 
end  of  August.  All  the  others  are  cooking 
Plums,  namely,  Goliath  (end  of  August)  ; 
Victoria  (September);  Pond’s  Seedling  (Sep¬ 
tember)  ;  and  River’s  Early  Prolific  (end  of 
July). 


SOILS  AND  MANURES. 

2318.  To  Lighten  Heavy  Soil. 

I  have  a  small  garden  and  the  soil  is  very 
heavy,  inclined  to  be  on  the  clay.  What  is 
the  best  thing  to  be  done  to  lighten  it?  I 
have  a  chance  to  have  a  lot  of  horse  manure 
from  Sutton,  the  carrier.  It  is  new,  and  the 
horses  have  been  bedded  down  in  sawdust, 
/  so  would  consist  of  a  good  sprinkling  of 
sawdust.  Will  this  lighten  the  soil?  I  am 
afraid  it  will  breed  slugs  and  worms  olenti- 
fully,  and  we  have  much  too  many  of  them 
now.  Shall  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you. 
I  may  say  I  got  about  a  dozen  beautiful 
Strawberries  the  other  morning  fully  ripe 
from  the  same  ground,  and.  we  have  olen.ty 
of  bloom.  The  variety  is  St.  Antoine  de 
Padoue.  (P.  R.,  Lancs.) 

You  can  use  the  horse  manure,  but  it 
would  be  of  more  value  to  you  if  you  could 
sret  it  without  sawdust,  as  there  is  very 
little,  if  any,  plant  nutriment  in  that.  It 
would  not  be  inclined  to  encourage  worms 
and  slugs  to  any  greater  extent  than  other 
manures,  as  it  indicates  that  vour  soil  is 
rich  and  capable  of  supporting  them.  The 
slugs  can.,  however,  be  kept  down  by  trench¬ 
ing  the  ground  at  frequent  intervals,  say, 


every  second  or  third  year  at  least.  You 
could  give  the  ground  likewise  a  dressing 
of  lime,  and  that  will  hasten  the  liberation 
of  plant  food  not  only  from  the  manure 
applied  but  that  already  in  the  soil.  Lime 
also  helps  to  lighten  the  soil  mechanically 
by  causing  it  to  adhere  in  small  lumps  or 
particles.  Such  a  soil  as  yours  is  a  very 
valuable  one,  and  only  requires  plenty  of 
working  to  make  it  both  fertile  and  serve  to 
lighten  it.  The  more  frequently  you  trench 
it  the  more  open  it  will  become  if  you  use 
plenty  of  manure  each  year  when  trenching. 
The  loose  material  taken  from  the  bottom 
of  the  trench  could  be  put  up  on  the  top  of 
the  last  filled  one  in  the  form  of  a  ridge. 
This  exposes  a  large  portion  of  the  surface 
to  the  action  of  frost,  which  serves  to 
crumble  it  down.  If  you  would  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  road  sweepings  and  read  scrapings 
you  could  get  a  deal  of  horse  droppings  in 
this,  and  the  grit  would  act  mechanically  in 
loosening  up  the  soil.  If  you  can  get  this 
latter  only  in  moderate  quantity  it  could  be 
worked  into  the  top  spit  annually  whether 
you  dig  or  trench  the  ground.  It  will  take 
you  a  few  years  to  get  it  into  the  best  work¬ 
ing  condition,  but  perseverance  overcomes 
all  these  things.  You  can  get  better  and 
heavier  crops  from  such  a  soil  than  from  a 
light  one  if  you  take  the  trouble  to  work  it 
well. 


to  the  Editor  for  information  in  The  Gar¬ 
dening  World  as  to  whether  a  mixture  of 
kainit  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  would  be 
the  best  manure  to  ensure  rapid  growth  of 
Quick  and  Privet  Hedge,  and  if  not  what 
would  he  recommend?  (Leicestershire.) 

Those  two  materials  could  be  used,  but  as 
they  are  incomplete  manures,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  add  another,  namely,  super¬ 
phosphate  of  lime,  to  make  a  complete 
manure.  The  superphosphate  cf  lime  and 
kainit  could  be  scattered  over  the  soil  in 
winter  and  slightly  pointed  in  with  a  fork 
on  either  side  of  the  hedge.  Then  when  the 
hedge  commences  to  grow  in  spring  you 
could  either  make  a  thin  sprinkling  of  sul¬ 
phate  of  ammonia  over  the  ground  or  dissolve 
it  in  water  at  the  rate  of  \  oz.  to  the  gallon 
of  water.  This  may  be  made  up  on  a  large 
scale,  but  the  same  proportions  should  be 
observed.  The  soil  at  the  time  of  applica¬ 
tion  should  also  be  moist.  The  sulphate  of 
ammonia  is  a  very  powerful  manure  and 
quick  acting.  It  should  not  be  put  on  in 
winter,  as  it  would  get  washed  away  with 
rain.  By  using  it  in  spring,  however,  in 
the  form  of  a  light  dressing  when  the  hedge 
commences  to  grow,  and  give  it  another  a 
month  afterwards,  it  will  act  as  a  stimulant. 


NAME  OF  FRUIT. 

(Miss  Dimsdale)  Apple  American  Mother, 
one  of  the  best -flavoured  Apples  grown. 


2319.  Manures  for  Hedge. 

Miss  Dimsdale  would  be  greatly  obliged 
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AT  WESTMINSTER. 


The  annual  Exhibition  of  British-Grown 
Fruit  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
was  held  in  the  Horticultural  Hall,  West¬ 
minster,  on  the  17th  and  18th  inst.  Apples 
and  Pears  were  decidedly  the  feature  of 
the  exhibition.  Grapes  were  much  the 
same  as  usual.  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and 
Plums  were  in  much  greater  quantity  than 
we  have  seen  them  for  many  years,  and 
gave  the  judges  a  considerable  amount  of 
trouble  to  make  the  awards,  both  by  rea¬ 
son  of  their  numbers  and  high  quality. 
The  great  heat  last  year  caused  these 
fruits  to  be  out  of  season  before  the  date 
of  the  show.  We  have  seen  the  Apples 
more  highly  coloured  generally,  but 
Apples  and  Pears  held  their  own  for  size, 
the  sunless  season  notwithstanding.  Or¬ 
chard-house  fruits  were  attractive  on  ac¬ 
count  of  size  and  clear  colour. 

Gardeners  and  Amateurs. 

The  leading  place  for  a  collection  of 
nine  dishes  of  ripe  dessert  fruit  was  se¬ 
cured  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre,  Elvaston 
Castle  Gardens,  Derby.  Noteworthy  were 
his  Black  Alicante  and  Muscat  of  Alex¬ 
andria  Grapes,  Pineapple,  Doyenne  du 
Comice  Pears,  and  Princess  of  Wales 
Peaches,  all  of  v7hich  were  of  fine  size. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Swinfen  Eady 
(gardener,  Mr.  J.  Lock),  Oatlands  Lodge, 
Weybridge.  came  in  second  with  a  Pine¬ 
apple,  and  Pitmaston  Duchess  and  Mar¬ 
guerite  Marillat  Pears,  all  of  great  size. 

C.  R.  Adea'ne,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  R. 
Alderman),  Babraham,  Cambridge,  came 
in  third. 

In  the  class  for  six  dishes  of  ripe  des¬ 
sert  fruit,  the  best  lot  was  shown  by  the 
Earl  of  Londesborough  (gardener,  Mr. 
J.  C.  McPherson),  Market  Weighton, 
v-~  ks.  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin  and  Wash¬ 


ington  Apples  were  particularly  fine,  and 
so  were  the  Pitmaston  Duchess  Pears. 

M.  W.  Price,  Escp  (gardener,  Mr.  T. 
Patman),  Codicote,  Welwyn,  came  second 
with  some  good  Grapes,  though  not 
equally  ripe.  Sir  Charles  Hamilton, 
Bart,  (gardener,  Mr.  T.  W.  Birkinshaw), 
Hatley  Park,  Sandy,  Beds,  took  the  third 
place. 

In  the  class  for  six  varieties  of  Grapes, 
two  bunches  of  each,  the  bunches  were 
not  so  large  as  in  the  ripe  dessert  classes. 
The  lead  was  taken  by  J.  W.  Flem¬ 
ing,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Mitchell), 
Chilworth  Manor,  Romsey.  His  best 
bunches  were  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and 
Mrs.  Pince’s  Muscat.  H.  J.  King,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  J.  G.  Weston),  Eastwell 
Park,  Ashford,  Kent,  was  second  with 
more  equal  bunches,  but  some  of  them 
were  not  well  finished. 

J.  W.  Fleming,  Esq.,  had  the  best  two 
bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh.  Mr.  J. 
Edmonds,  Bestwood  Gardens,  Arnold, 
Notts,  took  the  lead  for  two  bunches  of 
Mrs.  Pince.  W.  G.  Raphael,  Esq.  (gar¬ 
dener,  Mr.  H.  H.  Brown),  Castle  Hill, 
Englefield  Green,  in  like  manner  showed 
the  best  Alicante,  in  nicely  finished 
bunches.  Madresfield  Court  Grapes  were 
best  shown  by  J.  W.  Fleming,  Esq.,  the 
bloom  on  the  berries  being  perfect.  For 
any  other  black  Grape  the  lead  was  taken 
by  the  Earl  of  Londesborough,  with  Gros 
Colman,  nicely  finished.  Large  bunches 
and  handsome  berries  of  this  same  variety 
were  shown  by  the  Ladies'  Horticultural 
College,  Studley,  Warwickshire  (Princi¬ 
pal,  Miss  M.  Faithfull). 

White  Grapes  were  well  represented, 
but  Muscat  of  Alexandria  was  most 
abundant.  J.  W.  Fleming,  Esq.,  had 
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nicely  coloured  bunches  of  this  variety 
and  took  the  first  prize.  W.  G.  Raphael, 
Esq.,  was  a  good  second.  There  were  13 
entries  in  this  class.  Alfred  Benson, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  William  Mancey), 
Upper  Gatton  Park,  Merstham,  had  the 
best  of  any  other  white  Grape,  showing 
Mrs.  Pearson. 

In  the  class  for  a  collection  of  hardy 
fruits  in  a  space  not  exceeding  12  by  3  ft., 
a  fine  lot  of  fruit  was  forthcoming.  The 
Hogg  Medal  and  first  prize  were  taken 
by  Col.  Borton  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Whittle), 
Cheveney,  Hunton,  Maidstone.  Grand 
samples  of  Apples  in  this  exhibition  were 
American  Mother,  V  ealthy,  Sandring¬ 
ham,  Lane’s  Prince  Albert,  Peasgood’s 
Nonsuch,  Belle  Dubois  and  Lord  Derby, 
Beurre  Diel,  Conseiller  de  la.  Cour,  P it— 
maston  Duchess,  and  Doyenne  du  Comice 
Pears,  Quinces,  Peaches,  and  Belle  de 
September  Plums  in  good  form  were  also 
shown  in  this  exhibit.  G.  P.  Bates,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  R.  Grindrod),  Whitfield, 
Hereford,  took  the  second  position  with 
some  splendid  Apples  and  Pears,  but  hav¬ 
ing  Figs,  Cobnuts,  and  more  Plums. 
Major  Powell  Cotton  (gardener,  Mr.  J. 
Cornford),  Quex  Park,  Thanet,  came  m 
third  with  a  good  lot. 

Nurserymen. 

Messrs.  Geo.  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Ltd., 
The  Royal  Nurseries,  Maidstone,  were 
awarded  a  Gold  Medal  for  a  table  of  fruit, 
24  by  6  ft.  Along  the  back  of  their  table 
were  splendidly  fruited  trees  of  Apples, 
Gascoigne's  Scarlet,  Emperor  Alexander, 
Peasgood’s  Nonsuch,  and  other  Apples. 
Pears  and  Peaches  in  pots  were  also  a 
feature  of  the  exhibit.  The  gathered 
samples  of  Apples  and  Pears  were  of  huge 
size  and  beautifully  clear  skinned.  The 
second  prize  went  to  Messrs.  Thomas 
Rivers  and  Son,  Sawbridgeworth,  Herts, 
who  had  fruiting  trees  of  Apples,  Pears, 
Plums,  and  Cherries. 

In  the  class  for  hardy  fruit  grown  en¬ 
tirely  out  of  doors,  the  Gold  Medal,  as 
the  first  prize,  was  also  secured  by  Messrs. 
Geo.  Bunyard  and  Co.,  L,td.,  who  had 
highly-coloured  and  well-grown  samples 
of  Bismarck,  Gascoyne’s  Scarlet  Seedling, 
Peasgood’s  Nonsuch,  Lane’s  Prince  Al¬ 
bert,  The  Queen,  King  of  Tompkins  Co., 
and  many  others.  Pears,  Plums,  and 
Medlars  were  also  shown.  The  second 
prize  was  secured  by  Messrs.  H.  Cannell 
and  Sons,  Swanley,  for  well-coloured 
fruits  set  up  in  conical  heaps. 

The  best  exhibit  in  the  class  for  16  ft. 
run  of  6  ft.  tabling  was  that  of  the  King's 
Acre  Nurseries,  Ltd.,  Hereford.  They 
had  splendid  examples  of  Apples  both  as 
to  size  and  colour.  Pears  were  less 
numerous  but  good,  as  were  a  few  dishes 
of  Plums.  Messrs.  John  Peed  and  Sons, 
West  Norwood,  London,  took  the  second 
place  with  a  fine  lot  of  fruits.  They  had 
a  splendid  dish  of  King  of  the  Pippins 
grown  outside,  and  others  wereWithing- 
ton  Fillbasket,  Tyler’s  Kernel,  Bietig- 
heimer,  etc.  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Ches- 
hunt,  took  the  third  place  in  this  class, 
and  besides  Apples  and  Pears,  had  some 
fine  sprays  of  Raspberries  and  Brambles. 

Gardeners  and  Amateurs. 

Several  classes  were  set  apart  for  the 
above,  and  in  these  some  of  the  finest 
samples  of  hardy  fruits  were  to  be  seen. 
Col.  Borton  took  the  lead  in  the  class 
for  24  dishes  of  Apples,  showing  grand 
samples  of  Warner’s  King,  Lord  Derby, 
Stirling  Castle,  Bismarck,  American 
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Mother,  Christmas  Pearmain,  etc.  Sir 
Marcus  Samuel,  Bart,  (gardener,  Mr.  W. 

H.  Bacon),  Mote  Park,  Maidstone,  took 
the  second  place  with  a  very  good  exhibit, 
containing  fine  samples  of  Peasgood’s 
Nonsuch,  Mere  de  Menage,  Wealthy,  etc. 

J.  G.  Williams,  Esq.,  Pendley  Manor, 
Tring  (gardener,  Mr.  F.  G.  Gerrish),  took 
the  third  place  with  a  very  fine  lot  indeed. 

For  18  dishes  of  Apples — 12  cooking  and 
six  dessert — the  lead  was  taken  by  Major 
Powell  Cotton.  His  cooking  Apples  were 
The  Queen,  Lord  Derby,  Peasgood’s  Non¬ 
such,  Belle  Dubois,  Mere  de  Menage, 
Withington’s  Fillbasket,  Emperor  Alex¬ 
ander,  Lord  Suffield,  Bismarck,  Lane’s 
Prince  Albert,  Loddington,  and  Belle 
Pontoise.  His  dessert  varieties  were 
Rival,  Wealthy,  Ribston  Pippin,  Gas¬ 
coigne’s  Scarlet,  Charles  Ross,  and  Coxs 
Orange  Pippin.  E.  Asherson,  Esq.  (gar¬ 
dener,  Mr.  J.  Pitts),  Charing,  Kent,  was 
second,  and  Earl  de  Grey  (gardener,  Mr. 

J.  Smith),  Coombe  Court,  Kingston-on- 
Thames,  came  in  third. 

For  eight  dishes  cooking  and  four 
dishes  dessert  Apples,  the  lead  was  taken 
by  Mr.  H.  Parr,  Trent  Park,  Barnet. 
Peasgood’s  Nonsuch,  Warner’s  King  and 
Mere  de  Menage  were  grand  samples  of 
cooking  Apples.  The  Hon.  W.  H.  Long, 
M.P.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Strugnell),  Rood 
Ashton,  Trowbridge,  was  second  with  fine 
fruits. 

Col.  Borton  had  the  best  six  dishes  of 
cooking  Apples,  showing  Bismarck,  Peas¬ 
good’s  Nonsuch,  Belle  Dubois,  Lord 
Derby,  Lane’s  Prince  Albert,  and  War¬ 
ner’s  King.  Sir  Marcus  Samuel,  Bart., 
came  in  second  with  grand  samples. 

Col.  Borton  also  took  the  lead  for  six 
dishes  of  dessert  Apples,  showing  Christ¬ 
mas  Pearmain,  Ribston  Pippin,  King  of 
the  Pippins,  Wealthy,  American  Mother, 
and  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin.  Sir  Marcus 
Samuel,  Bart.,  was  second  with  nearly 
similar  varieties,  but  having  Baumann  s 
Red  Reinette  different. 

For  18  dishes  of  dessert  Pears,  Sir 
Marcus  Samuel,  Bart.,  took  the  lead,  with 
splendidly-grown  fruits  of  Marguerite 
Marillat,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Marie 
Benoist,  St.  Luke,  The  Conference,  Sou¬ 
venir  du  Congres,  Doyenne  du  Comice, 
etc.  He  was  followed  by  Col.  Borton  and 
Major  Powell  Cotton  in  this  order,  both 
showing  grand  samples  of  Pears. 

For  12  dishes  of  Pears  the  lead  was 
taken  by  Mr.  A.  Basile,  Woburn  Park 
Gardens,  Weybridge.  He  had  an  even 
all-round  lot  of  fruit.  Mr.  H.  Parr  took 
the  second  place  in  this  class. 

J.  R.  Brougham,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr. 
W.  Jones),  Wallington  Bridge,  Carshal- 
ton,  took  the  lead  for  nine  dishes  of  Pears, 
showing  remarkable  samples  of  Pitmaston 
Duchess. 

C.  A.  Morris  Field,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr. 
J.  R.  Allan),  Ashurst  Park,  Tunbridge 
Wells,  had  the  best  six  dishes  of  dessert 
pearS 

Mr.’  Richard  E.  Phillips,  East  Street, 
Sittingbourne,  took  the  lead  for  three 
dishes  of  stewing  Pears,  showing  General 
Todleben,  Grosse  Calebasse,  and  Belle  de 
Thules.  Beurre  Clairgeau  Catillac,  and 
Vicar  of  Winkfield  were  also  shown  in  the 
class  for  stewing  Pears. 

Peaches  were  plentiful  for  this  season 
of  the  year,  and  the  first  prize  for  a  dish 
was  taken  by  the  Marquis  of  Northamp¬ 
ton  (gardener,  A.  R.  Searle),  Castle  Ash¬ 
by,  Northampton,  showing  Sea  Eagle. 


Other  Peaches  shown  were  Barrington, 
Gladstone,  Lady  Palmerston,  Nectarine 
Peach,  Waiburton  Admirable,  Bellegarde, 
and  Princess  of  Wales.  The  second  prize 
went  to  C.  R.  Adeane,  Esq. 

The  last-named  came  to  the  front  for 
Nectarines,  showing  highly  -  coloured 
samples  of  Pineapple. 

Mr.  James  Vert,  Audley  End  Gardens, 
Saffron  Walden,  took  the  lead  for  three 
dishes  of  Plums,  grown  under  glass,  show¬ 
ing  Coe’s  Golden  Drop,  Coe’s  Violet  and 
Golden  Transparent  Gage.  Other  Plums 
in  this  class  were  Grand  Duke,  Reine 
Claude  de  Bavay,  Brahy’s  Gage,  and 
Transparent  Gage. 

For  three  dishes  of  Plums  the  Earl  of 
Ashburnham,  Ashburnam  Place,  Battle 
(gardener,  Mr.  G.  Grigg),  took  the  lead 
in  strong  competition.  The  samples  were 
both  numerous  and  fine  for  this  season 
of  the  year  in  this  class,  and  the  winning 
lot  consisted  of  Grand  Duke,  Coe’s  Golden 
Drop,  and  Monarch.  Mr.  James  Vert 
took  the  second  place.  There  were 
dishes  in  this  class.  Mr.  James  Vert  had 
the  best  dish  of  Coe’s  Golden  Drop,  in  a 
competition  of  20  dishes. 

Miscellaneous.  1 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chel¬ 
sea,  had  a  splendid  exhibit  of  hardy  fruits,  1 
consisting  chiefly  of  Apples  and  Pears  in 
splendid  condition.  They  had  grand 
samples  of  Alexander,  The  Queen,  Tyler  s 
Kernel,  Lane’s  Prince  Albert,  Bismarck, 
Gascoyne's  Scarlet,  King  of  the  Pippins, 
Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  etc.  (Silver  Gilt 
Hogg  Medal.) 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Craw.ey, 
Sussex,  had  an  exhibit  of  new  varieties 
of  Apples,  including  Encore,  James 
Grieve,  Crawley  Reinette,  Paroquet, 
Rival,  and  Charles  Ross.  A  new  Pear 
was  Beurre  de  Naghan 

- +++ - 

Horticultural  Societies’ 
Diary 

of  Forthcoming  Events. 

OCTOBER. 

28th.— Horsforth  G.M.I.S.  (w.m.). 

29th.— R.H.S.  (bi-monthly  Exhibition  of 
flowers  and  fruit,  1  to  6  P-m- 
Lecture  at  3  p.m.,  by  Mr.  Cecil 
Hooper,  F.S.I.,  on  the  “Birds  of 
our  Gardens:  Their  Habits  and 
Food”) ;  Borough  of  Croydon  Chy. 
S.  (Show,  2  days);  Highgate  and 
D.  Chy.  S.  (Show,  3  days), 
ooth  — Brixton,  Streatham,  and  Clapham 
H.S.  (Show,  3  days);  Herefordshire 
Chy.  S.  (Show  at  Hereford,  2  days) ; 
Kent  County  Chy.  S.  (Show).;  Wey¬ 
bridge  and  D.H.S.  (Show). 

,  1st. — Wanstead  and  D.  Chy.  S.  (Show, 
2  days) ;  Maidenhead  Chy.  S. 
(Show',  2  days) ;  Sydenham  and 
D.G.  Guild  (Show);  St.  Ives  (Corn¬ 
wall)  Chy.  S.  (Show,  2  days) ; 
Southampton  R.H.S.  (m.m.); 
South  Shields  FI.  and  H.S.  (m.m.) , 
Lee,  Blackheath,  and  West  Kent 
H.S.  (m.m.). 

NOVEMBER. 

1  st. — Woolwich,  Plumstead,  and  D.H.S. 
(Show,  2  days);  Hinckley  and  D. 
Chy.  and  H.S.  (Show).  • 

2nd.-  Loughborough  Chy.  and  Fruit  S. 
(Show) ;  Leeds  Paxton  S.  (w.m.); 
Benfieldside  and  D.  Sweet  Pea  S. 
(m.m.). 
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Montbretia  Lady  Hamilton. 

This  strong  growing  variety  produces 
panicles  of  broad  golden-yellow  flowers 
shaded  with  orange  at  the  base  of  the 
segments.  Award  of  Merit  by  the  R.H.S. 
on  September  17th  when  shown  by  Major 
Petre  (gardener  Mr.  George  Davison), 
Westwick  House,  Norwich. 

Aster  Beauty  of  Colwail. 

The  flowers  of  this  Michaelmas  Daisy 
are  light  blue,  quite  double  and  gener¬ 
ally  produced  singly  at  the  ends  of  each 
side  shoot.  It  is  the  first  double  peren¬ 
nial  Aster  that  has  yet  been  raised. 
First-class  Certificate  by  the  R.H.S.  when 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd., 
Feltham,  Middlesex. 

Chrysanthemum  Le  Cygne. 

The  above  is  a  large  early  flowering 
Chrysanthemum  of  the  Japanese  type. 
The  florets  are  pu^e  white,  and  become 
loosely  recurved  as  they  reach  their  full 
development.  First-class  Certificate  to 
Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Merstham, 
Surrey,  by  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  on  October  2nd. 

Cotoneaster  applanata. 

The  main  stem  and  strong  shoots  of  this 
species  grow  upright,  and  thus  all  the 
branches  arch  over  about  the  middle. 
They  are  thickly  covered  with  red  berries 
and  are  furnished  with  roundly,  ovate, 
glossy,  dark  green  leaves  and  grey  be¬ 
neath.  Award  of  Merit  by  the  R.H.S. 
on  October  1st  when  shown  by  Messrs. 
J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea. 

Vitis  inconstans  Lowii. 

'  This  is  a  new,  closely  clinging,  hardy 
climber,  which  appears  of  much  more  re¬ 
fined  character  even  than  the  well  known 
Ampelopsis  Yeitchi.  The  leaves  are 
almost  triangular,  and  are  made  up  of 
three  leaflets,  each  triangular.  At  the 
end  of  September  they  are  of  a  rich 
bronzy  hue.  Award  of  Merit  by  the 
R.H.S.  on  October  1st,  when  shown  by 
Messrs.  H.  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park, 
Hnfield. 

New  Cactus  Dahlias. 

The  blooms  of  Saturn  are  of  a  soft,  sil¬ 
ver-pink,  striped,  lined  and  mottled  with 
crimson.  It  is,  therefore,  a  fancy  Cactus 
Dahlia.  The  florets  of  Clara  are  long, 
incurved,  and  the  central  ones  form  a 
cone  of  soft  pink  across  the  top  and  are 
creamy  at  the  tips.  The  blooms  of 
Helium  are  bronzy-  above  with  a  yellow 
centre  with  long,  incurved  florets. 
Etruria  also  has  large  blooms  with  long, 
incurved  florets  of  a  soft,  salmon-red, 
with  pale  yellow  tips.  The  blooms  of 
Harold  Peerman  are  wholly  of  a  bright 
ve]  low  and  handsome.  The  Award  of 
Merit  of  the  R.H.S  and  the  First-class 
Certificate  of  the  National  Dahlia  Society 
were  accorded  to  each  of  the  above  at  the 
Horticultural  Hall  on  October  i«t.  Only 
the  First-class  Certificate  of  the  N.D.S. 
was  accorded  the  variety  Dorothy,  which 
has  long,  incurved  florets  of  a  soft,  sil- 
-ver-pink.  The  exhibitors  were  Messrs. 
James  Stredwick  and  Son,  St.  Leonards- 
on-Sea. 


BLEZARD  &  SONS,  ®s“; 

HEATING  ENGINEERS,  PA01HAM,  LANCS. 

Makers  of  the 

“TRUE’  INDEPENDENT  BOILER. 

The  Cheapest.  Xeatest,  amt  Most  Economic  il 
in  Enel.  Send  Plan  of  House  for  complete 
estimate  of  Apparatus.  Ask  for  Catalogue. 


Hot-Water  Boilers 


HEATING  APPARATUS 


FOR  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE 
BUILDINGS,  GREENHOOSFS, 
CONSERVATORIES,  Etc. 


j  Special  Boilers  made  to  order, 
estimates  given. 


THOMAS  GREEN 
&  SON,  LTD., 


Smithfield  Ironworks, 
North  St.,  Leeds 


tflyUliSS®5^  NEW  SURREY  WORKS, 
SOUTHWARK  STREET,  LONDON.  S.E. 

Please  write  for  Price  List  No.  14. 


The  Boiler  for  Amateurs 


THE  ROSE. 

THE  PEOPLE'S  FLOWER. 
THE  NATIONAL  FLOWER. 

ALL  STRONG  AND  HOME-GROWN  PLANTS. 

NO  CONTINENTAL  WEAKLINGS. 

Notice  the  following  Wonderful  Bargain: 
COLLECTION  “C.” 


The  finest  selection  of  25  Garden  Hoses  in  dwarf 
plants  possible  for  13/6  (with  Acme  Labels,  16/-),  carriage 
and  packing  free  for  cash  with  urder.  Details  on  application. 


350,000  FRUIT  TREES 

Of  all  kinds  to  select  from. 

—  A  Grand  Stock  of  — 

SHRUBS  &  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 
HERBACEOUS  PLANTS  in  great  variety. 

Send  for  Catalogue  No.  14,  giving  lull  particulars,  post  free 
on  application  to — 

Messrs.  H.  MERRYWEATHER  &  SONS, 

Dept.  4,  The  Nurseries,  Ltd., 
SOUTHWELL,  NOTTS. 


_  Illustrared  Catalogue.  Plans  and  Estimates  _ 

•  Free  on  receipt  of  particulars  to  ...  ® 

Chas.  P.  Kinnell  &  Co.,  Ltd., 

65  &  65a,  Southwark  St.,  London,  S.E. 


PORTABLE  BUILDINGS,  POULTRY  HOUSES, 

STABLES, 
WORKSHOPS, 
POTTING  SHEDS. 

The  Cheapest  in 
the  Kingdom. 
Large  Catalogue, 
Id.  Stamp. 
Estab.  60  Tears. 
J.  T.  HOBSON  &  CO.,  BEDFORD. 


.  .  KIMNELL’S  .  . 

SILVER  MEDAL  "HORSE-SHOE.’ 

Will  burn  from  10  to  20  hours.  Over  20,000  in  use. 


Patents  10398. 

Sc  10,674.  rT”, 

GEi 


Awarded  by  Botanical  Society:  TWO  COLD  MEDALS. 
Cheapest  Because  Best. 


MOST  EASTERLY  NURSERY' 


Fore9t  Treer,  Shrub?,  Fruit  Trees  and  Bushes,  Roses, 
Plants,  and  Bums.  Hedging-  a  Speciality. 

Before  di  finitely  placing  your  ordir  for  the  above,  send  me 
a  postcard  for  my  Largt  Cataloguw  Ic  contains  an  oiler 
as  startling  as  it  is  unique  !  The  slight  troubl  •  will  repay 
you.  It  you  bily  from  me  you  have  only  t  rerkon  with  the 
initial  cost  of  the  goods  you  select,  f  r  I  pack  free  ;n  pay 
carriage  to  your  nearest  station.  Distance  is  no  object !  ! 
The  excessive  rail  carriage  often  cha  ged  has  hitherto  been 
a  great  b^r  to  tiade;  this  bar,  I  am  pleased  to  announce, 
I  have  now  removed  (v  d*  Catalr  gue).  My  nurseries,  which 
are  situated  on  England’s  bleakt  st  coast,  are  ooen  to  every 
wind  that  blows,  with  a  cons  qnence  that  my  large  and 
varied  .-tuck  is  as  hirdy  as  it  can  be,  and  is,  moreover, 
frequently  ti  ansplanted.  The  labour  euta. led  is  great,  but 
I  find  myself  amply  repaid  by  the  minimum  oi  losses  suf¬ 
fered  by  n  y  customers,  proved  by  the  thorsands  of  un¬ 
solicited  testimonials  I  receive.  Doubtless  you  have  suffered 
in  past  years  great  disappointments  from  the  loss  of  freshly 
transplanted  stuff:  you  can  remedy  this  by  buying  trees, 
etc.,  from  a  hardy  neighbourhood,  which  you  know  must 
beofrobus.  constitution  and  bound  to  thrive. 


Spring  Flowers  and  Bulbs.— Plant  now  for  success. 
Wallflowers,  blood  red,  yellow,  purple,  1/3  100.  10/-  1,000  ; 
ditto,  extra  bushy,  6d.  coz..  2  6  loo.  Forget-me-nots,  blue, 
1/6  100,  10/-  1,0*00:  transolante  •  dit  o.  2/6  100.  Daisies, 
double,  t  ink  or  white.  2/-  100.  Polyanthus,  Arabis,  Blue 
Aubrietia  Yellow  Alyssum  transplanted,  6d.  loz  .  3  -  loo. 
Bulbs!  Bulbs!  !— Tulips  (pink,  white,  yellow,  scarier,  or 
mixed)  Anemones.  Daffodils  (double  or  singled  2  -  100; 
Narcissi.  Snowdrop.  Ranunculus  Bluebells.  Crocuses^ 
(yellow,  blue,  or  white).  1/6  100;  all  strong  reliable  bulbs’ 
no  rubbish.  2/6  orders  for  above  plants,  ttc ,  carriage  paid. 


OULTON  BRGAD 
*7.  DNURSERiES 


LOWEjSTO.FT 


Four-inch  expansion 

A  JOINT  HOT-WATER  PIPES,  9ft. 
long,  5/-  each.  Large  quantities  in 
stock.  Also  2-inch  and  3-inch.  Likewise 
Common  Socket  Hot-water  Pipes,  Coil 
\Y rough t-i ron  Boileis,  Gold  Medal,  Fins¬ 
bury.  Economic,  Various  Saddle  and  Tubular  Boilers. 
Complete  Apparatus,  with  wrought-iron  Independent 
Boiler,  Smoke  Pipe,  two  9ft.  4in.  Pipes,  Improved  Feed 
Box,  necessary  Joints,  Rubbers,  and  Pins,  £3  10s..  delivered 
any  Goo« is  Railway  Station.  England  or  Wales.  Lists  on 
application.  Special  Terms  for  quantities — HEXRY 
ROBINS*  IN.  STEWKIN’S  BUILER  AND  PIPE  WORKS, 
STOURBRIDGE. 


This  Insurance  is  not  confined  to  Railway 
Train  Accidents  only,  but  against  all 
Passenger  Vehicle  Accidents. 

FREE  INSURANCE.  £100. 

The  CASUALTY  Insubance  Company, 
Limited,  will  pay  to  the  legal  representative 
of  any  man  or  woman  (railway  servants  on 
duty  excepted)  who  shall  happen  to  meet  with 
his  or  her  death  by  an  accident  to  a  train  oi 
to  a  publio  vehicle,  licensed  for  passenger 
service,  in  which  he  or  she  was  riding  as  an 
ordinary  passenger  in  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  on  the  following  conditions  :  — 

1.  That  at  the  time  of  the  accident  the 
passenger  in  question  had  upon  him  or  her 
person  this  Insurance  Coupon  or  the  paper  in 
which  it  is,  with  his,  or  her,  usual  signature 
written  in  the  space  provided  at  the  foot. 

2.  This  paper  may  be  left  at  his,  or  her, 
place  of  abode,  so  long  as  the  Coupon  is 
signed. 

3.  That  notice  of  the  accident  be  given  to 
the  Company  guaranteeing  this  insurance 
within  seven  days  of  its  occurrence. 

4.  That  death  result  within  one  month 
from  the  date  of  the  accident. 

5.  That  no  person  can  claim  in  respect  of 
more  than  one  of  these  Coupons. 

6.  The  insurance  will  hold  good  from  6  a.m. 
of  the  morning  of  publication  to  6  a.m.  on 
the  day  of  the  following  publication. 

Signed . . 

Address . 


The  due  fulfilment  of  this  insurance  is 
guaranteed  by 

The  Casualty  Insurance  Company,  Ltd., 

123,  PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  8.Wi, 

To  whom  all  oommauicationi  ehon'd  be  made. 
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STOCKTAKING  SAUE. 


As  intimated  above,  I  have  decided  to  hold  a  Sale  for  One  Month  only  (prior  to  taking  stock)  and  would  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  bargains  offered  in  every  department.  The  Goods  offered  are  my  regular  stock  articles  and  are  guaranteed  sound 
and  perfect,  and  constructed  with  well  seasoned  materials  of  best  quality.  They  must  not  therefore  be  confounded  with  the 
usual  cheap  and  nasty  “sale”  lines  offered  by  some  firms.  I  have  now  a  huge  stock  ready  for  immediate  delivery,  and 
would  appreciate  a  call  or  your  detailed  enquiries.  Under  no  circumstances  when  lines  are  sold  out,  can  I  repeat. 


GREENHOUSES.  Leanto  Span  Roofs. 


Front 

End 

Height  to 

Height  to 

Price  delivered 

Price  delivered. 

Price  delivered 

Price  delivered, 

Length. 

Width. 

Ridge. 

Eaves. 

on  rail. 

fixed  &  glazed. 

on  rail. 

fixed  &  glazed. 

ft. 

ft. 

ft.  in. 

ft.  in. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

7 

5 

7  O 

4  O 

2  10  O 

3  5  3 

2  12  6 

3  7  6 

8 

5 

7  O 

4  O 

2  14  O 

3  14  3 

3  3  0 

4  2  6 

9 

6 

7  O 

4  O 

3  12  O 

4  14  6 

3  12  6 

4  17  6 

10 

7 

7  6 

4  6 

4  10  O 

5  12  6 

4  7  6 

6  0  0 

12 

8 

8  O 

5  O 

5  0  0 

6  15  O 

5  10  0 

7  0  0 

15 

10 

8  6 

5  6 

7  0  0 

IO  15  O 

7  15  0 

11  0  0 

20 

10 

8  6 

5  6 

8  17  6 

13  2  6 

9  0  0 

13  7  6 

SUMMER  HOUSES. 

No.  Quantity.  Usual  Price.  Sale  Price. 


£  s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

1 

2 

32  10 

0 

16  10 

O 

2 

1 

27  10 

0 

15  10 

0 

3 

2 

22  10 

0 

13  10 

0 

4 

2 

20  0 

0 

10  10 

0 

5 

2 

15  0 

0 

9  0 

0 

6 

14 

21  10 

0 

13  10 

0 

7 

26 

7  10 

0 

4 

4 

0 

8 

1 

12  0 

0 

8  10 

0 

9 

3 

15  10 

0 

10  10 

0 

10 

1 

10  10 

0 

4  10 

0 

11 

1 

16  10 

0 

10  10 

0 

12 

1 

13  10 

0 

8  15 

0 

13 

1 

17  10 

0 

9  10 

0 

14 

20 

6 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

15 

1 

12 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

16 

1 

40 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

17 

1 

35 

O 

0 

16 

0 

0 

18 

2 

13  10 

0 

8  15 

0 

19 

1 

7  10 

0 

3  IO 

0 

20 

16 

8 

0 

0 

5  15 

0 

21 

1 

11 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

22 

29 

4  10 

0 

2  15 

0 

23 

40 

3  10 

0 

2 

0 

0 

24 

75 

2  10 

0 

1  15 

0 

25 

1 

18  0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

26 

-  1 

15  10 

0 

10 

0 

0 

27 

31 

6  10 

0 

4 

0 

0 

28 

23 

2  15 

0 

1  12 

6 

29 

35 

2  12 

6 

1  10 

0 

Write  for  full  list  free  of  hundreds 
of  similar  bargains. 


ARCHES. 

4  ft.  across  path,  15  in.  deep,  8  ft.  6  in.  high, 
Usual  price  12/6  Sale  price  5/-  Quantity  500. 

1,000  ordinary  Rustic  chairs  Usual  price  4/9 
Sale  price  1/-.  Unvarnished. 

1,000  do.,  do.,  with  arms  Usual  price  6/9 
Sale  price  1/6.  Unvarnished. 

1,000  special  4  ft.  Rustic  seats  Usual  price  10/6 
Sale  price  3/-.  Unvarnished. 

5,000  Rustic  stools,  with  1  in.  elm  tops  Usual 
price  2/6  Sale  price  9d.  Varnished. 


200  Special  Garden  Barrows  Elm  sides  and 
Ash  frame  Usual  price  19/-  to  25/-  Sale 
price  12/6. 


Summer  Houses  delivered  and  fixed  12  miles 
of  Charing  Cross  free. 


Greenhouses  free  delivery  12  miles  of  Charing 
Cross.  Where  priced,  includes  delivery  and  fix¬ 
ing  within  same  radius. 

The  “RILEY”  Heating  Apparatus. 

The  best  apparatus  for  Amateurs,  will  burn 
for  12  hours  without  attention.  Each  appara¬ 
tus  is  complete  with  4  in.  flow  and  return 
pipes  along  one  side,  6  ft.  of  smoke  pipe,  cowl, 
gun  metal  dtaw-off  tap,  and  set  of  stoking 
stools.  Carriage  paid  to  any  goods  station  in 
England  or  Wales. 


Prices  of 

“Riley  ” 

Heating  Apparatus. 

9  ft.  long  . 

59/- 

16  ft.  long 

69/3 

10  „ 

60/6 

18  „ 

73/3 

12  ., 

62/9 

20  „ 

74/9 

14  „ 

68/6 

30  „ 

88/3 

Any  other 

size  quoted  for.  The 

above  will 

burn  coke,  house  cinders,  and  is  absolutely 
reliable. 


Telephone  No.  546  Brixton, 


HROSS’S  VAPORISER 


(Nicotine  Fumigating  Compound). 


Is  equal  to  any  preparation  in  the  market,  will  be  found  absolutely  satisfactory  in  its  results,  and  20  per  cent,  cheaper  than  current  prices. 

No.  1  Size — 1  Pint  Bottle,  containing  sufficient  Vaporising  Liquid  for  40,000  cubic  feet,  16/-  each. 

No.  2  Size — \  „  „  „  „  „  20,000  „  8/6  „ 


NOTE  REDUCED  PRICES— 


LUNT’S  CHEMICAL  MIXTURE. 


SOLUBLE  IN  WATER.  FOR  DEVELOPING  CHRYSANTHEMUM  FLOWERS. 

A  Purely  Soluble  Compound  cf  a  very  powerful  nature,  and  should  be  applied  iu  water  as  directed.  It  will  develop  the  flowers  six  to  eight  days  sooner  than 
is  otherwise  possible  without  damping.  FULL  INSTRUCTIONS  Given  with  EACH  PACKAGE. 


PRICES— In  Tins,  1/-,  2/6  and  5/6  each. 


TO  BE  HAD  FROM  ALL  SEEDSMEN. 


SOLE  MANUFACTURERS— 


CATALOGUES  FREE  BY  POST  ON  APPLICATION. 


ALEX.  GROSS  &  SONS,  Ltd.. 


HORTICULTURAL  SPECIALISTS 
&  SEED  MERCHANTS, 


GLASGOW. 


Supplied  with  various  arrangement  of 
pipes.  For  Greenhouses,  etc. 
Catalogue  free. 


Has  stood  the 
Test  of 
Quarter  of  a 
Century. 


This  valuable 
Manure  is 
yearly 
growing  in 
Public  favour. 
Also 


Splendid  for 
all  purposes. 

Thomson’s  Special  Chrysanthemum  Manure. 

Perfect  Plant  Foods.  Sold  by  all  Seedsmen. 

London  Agent — Mr.  James  George,  14,  Redgrave  Road, 
Putney.  Ohannel  Islands  Agents — Messrs.  Parsons 
and  Oo.,  Ltd.,  Guernsey.  Price  Lists  and  Testi¬ 
monials  upon  application  to  Sole  Makers — 

WM.  THOMSON  &  SONS,  LTD., 
Tweed  Vineyard,  Clovenfords,  Galashiels,  N.B. 


PATENTED. 

THE  MOST  PERFECT  FERTILISER  IN  USE,  CLEANLY, 
NO  UNPLEASANT  SMELL,  AND  NO  WEEDS. 

Produces  lovely  blooms,  rich  foliage,  and 
grand  quality  vegetables,  fruits,  etc. ;  also 
.  promotes  the  growth  of  fine  grasses  on  Lawns. 

Strongly  recommended  by  the  late  Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge. 
V.M.H.,Mr.  Jas.  Hudson,  V.M.H.,  and  other  noted  Horti¬ 
culturists.  Sold  in  bags,  14-lbs,  1/6  ;  28-lbs,  2/3  ;  56-lbs, 
3/6  ;  1-cwt,  6/-  ;  5-cwt,  28/9  ;  10-cwt,  55/-,  carriage  paid. 

With  full  particulars,  testimonials,  etc.,  by  Nurserymen 
and  Seedsmen,  or  direct  from 

WAKELEY  BROS.  &  CO.,  Ltd., 
77,  Bankside,  London. 


Printed  and  Published  by  M ACLAREN ITSons,  37  &  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C.  Agents 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  For  Ireland—  Messrs.  Charles  Eason  &  Son,  Dublin  and 


For  Scotland — Messrs.  J .  Menzies  &  Co  , 

Belfast.  For  Manchester — Mr.  J.  Heywood. 
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MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

Day  follows  the  murkiest  night,  and  when  the  time  comes,  the  latest 
fruits  also  ripen.” — Schiller 


An  Amateur  s  Letter  to  Amateurs. 
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.ike  the  bright  cottage  children,  so 
quaint  and  so  lowly, 

Clothed  in  pretty  chintz  patchwork 
array, 

Fhe  gay  Polyanthuses  play  roly-poly 
In  their  jolly,  fresh,  countrified  way  ! 
rhey  look  such  surprise 
'rom  their  round  wondering. eyes, 

As  they  bob  one  their  curtseys  to-day ! 

rhey  are  healthy  young  rustics,  with 
cheeks  full  of  bloom, 

Pretty  Pollies,  clean,  lively  and  round  ! 
They  are  fresh  and  robust,  for  much  air 
they  consume. 

And  they  dance  to  the  birds’  lively 
sound. 

Free  and  social  are  they  as  together  they 
meet, 

In  their  genial  Bohemian-like  way, 
When  kind  deeds  must  be  done,  ah,  how 
swift  flv  their  feet, 

All  for  love  without  thought  of  the  pay. 

Mary  Y.  Watson. 
“A  Wreath  of  Remembrance.” 

- 4-M- - 

Potato  Long-keeper. 

The  above  was  tried  at  the  gardens  of 
the  R.H.S.,  Wisley,  and  accorded  an 
Award  of  Merit  on  October  15th.  It  was 
sent  for  trial  by  Messrs.  J.  Carter  and  Co., 
High  Holborn,  London. 


CXV. 

Wintering  Camelias. 

Once  again  we  find  this  good  old  sub¬ 
ject  being  more  generally  grown  than  it 
was  a  few  seasons  ago.  It  is  a  fine 
evergreen  shrub  for  the  amateur  to  try  his 
hand  upon,  but  the  too  frequent  mistake 
of  wintering  at  too  high  a  temperature 
must  be  avoided.  We  must  not  forget 
that  unless  they  have  become  weakened 
and  tender  from  a  coddling  cultivation 
Camelias  are  as  hardy  as  Laurels.  I 
do  not  say  this  on  my  own  authority,  but 
quote  it  from  a  well-known  writer.  To 
keep  frost  out  if  they  are  grown  under 
cover  is  advisable,  but  what  a  splendid 
experiment  to  try  growing  them  out  of 
doors.  They  are  so  grown  in  many  parts 
of  England,  and,  generally,  it  is  advis¬ 
able  to  plant  with  a  northern  aspect  and 
a  sheltered  position — the  cold  aspect  to 
retard  growth  as  much  as  possible  in  the 
early  year,  and  the  sheltered  position  to 
prevent  cold  winds  and  frosts  from  injur¬ 
ing  and  bruising  the  flowers  or  the  flower 
buds.  Outside  where  there  is  ample  root 
run  Camelias  may  have  rich,  generous 
cultivation;  and  cow  manure  should  be 
given  as  an  annual  top  dressing  where  it 
can  be  obtained.  Sometimes  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  pick  up  grand  bargains  in  these 
plants,  and  last  summer  I  bought  two 
at  a  sale  for  sixpence  each  in  huge  pots, 
and  they  look  as  if  they  will  be  full  of 
flower  next  spring.  What  is  the  effect  of 
a  high  temperature  on  these  plants  ? 
Simply  that  the  well-formed  plump  buds 
drop  off.  The  great  difficulty  in  estab¬ 
lishing  plants  out  of  doors  is  to  secure 
specimens  that  have  not  been  weakened 
bv  indoor  cultivation. 

June  Flowering  Bulbous  Plants. 

We  have  not  a  great  number  of  these  to 
flower  in  this  particular  month,  but  in 
Ornithogalum  umbellatum  we  have  a 
charming  subject,  as  it  makes  great 
masses  of  glistening  white  blossom  above 
the  long  foliage  in  .a  sunny  spot.  And  it 
must  have  this  open  position  in  the  sun- 
shihe,  as  the  flowers  only  open  in  the  sun. 

I  like  to  have  it  in  clumps  in  the  rock  gar¬ 
den,  because  the  foliage  is  somewhat  of 
the  smothering  order,  though  it  dis¬ 
appears  quickly  after  the  flowering  is 
over. 

Once  established,  it  increases  rapidly, 
and  needs  dividing  from  time  to  time.  I 
look  upon  it  as  having  especial  value  on 
a  dry,  powdery  border,  in  which  it  is 
diflicult  to  keep  up  a  long  display.  1 
ought  to  add  that  this  particular  Ornitho¬ 
galum  is  familiarly  known  as  “  Star  of 
Bethlehem.”  Another  bulbous  plant,  and, 
in  its  way,  perhaps,  more  beautiful  than 


the  last,  is  the  Spanish  Iris.  Here  is  a 
plant  that  should  find  a  place  m  every 
garden ;  being  sparsely  foliaged  it  takes 
very  little  space,  and  when  in  flower,  in 
whatever  position  is  apportioned  to  it,  it 
is  among  the  striking  things — and  in  this 
case  it  means  strikingly  beautiful  things. 

It  is  among  the  most  inexpensive  of  all 
bulbous  plants. 

Work  of  the  Moment. 

Now  that  the  autumn  rains  have  come 
and  flowers  for  the  most  part  are  dashed 
and  a  number  of  plants  overgrown  and 
rampant,  the  sooner  the  autumn  clearing 
away  is  completed  the  better.  To  get 
whole  barrow  loads  of  superfluous 
greenery  carted  away  will  the  better  dis¬ 
play  the  plants  that  are  now  in  sea¬ 
son — the  Chrysanthemums,  Michaelmas 
Daisies,  and  not  by  any  means  least,  the 
Gazanias.  I  regard  Gazania  splendens 
as  grand  plants  for  any  garden,  for,  after 
flowering  from  June  continuously,  they 
continue  some  years  even  until  Decem¬ 
ber.  I  have  known  them  to  be  the  last 
flowers  of  the  year  out  of  doors.  And 
what  is  a  consideration  of  real  import¬ 
ance,  the  plants  never  lose  their  tidy 
aspect,  never  become  over-grown  and 
lank,  while  the  great  orange,  mangold- 
like  flowers  are  of  velvety  softness  and 
richness,  and  without  anything  of  the 
weediness  of  a  Marigold.  In  these  days 
there  are  hybrid  forms  of  various  colours, 
but  I  cannot  think  they  equal  the  vivid 
intense  orange  colour.  Cuttings  should 
be  taken,  in  fact  they  should  have  been 
taken  before  this,  and  cold  house  protec¬ 
tion  must  be  given  during  winter  and 
plenty  of  air  when  possible ;  given  these 
conditions,  there  will  be  no  fear  of  damp¬ 
ing  off. 

The  most  should  now  be  made  of  such 
subjects  as  Yuccas,  Phormiums,  and,  m- 
■  deed,  anything  that  presents  itself  as 
striking  and  in  the  perfection  of  its  foli¬ 
age.  Overgrown  herbaceous  subjects  sur¬ 
rounding  these  should  be  cut  down  and 
the  tops  cleared  away  to  leave  them  as 
prominently  in  sight  as  possible.  Now 
that  they  are  still  in  blossom  it  is  worth 
while  taking  notes  of  those  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  that  can  best  withstand  heavy7 
rains.  Beautiful  as  Goacher  s  Crimson  is 
during  dry  weather,  it  cannot  hold  its 
own  in  heavy  rain  like  the  shorter  petalled 
Crimson  Marie  Masse,  Horace  Martin 
(yellow),  or  that  good  old  Emperor  of 

Those  who  later  on  will  be  growing 
single  Chrysanthemums  from  cuttings 
(and  how  popular  these  plants  are  becom¬ 
ing)  will  do  well  to  secure  cuttings  of 
such  varieties  as  Emile,  Earlswood 
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Beauty,  Edith  Pagram,  Miss  Annie 
Holden,  Reine  des  Roses,  Rosalinde,  and 
Thirza  Cherry.  Some  of  these  grown  out¬ 
side  and  potted  up  for  flowering  are  most 
useful  in  the  house,  and  produce  quanti¬ 
ties  of  blossom. 

F.  Norfolk. 

- +-M> - 

Gool  Frames 


Construction. 

Cool  frames  vary  in  measurements  and 
construction.  In  extensive  gardens  low 
built  frames  are  expressly  built  for  cut¬ 
tings  and  dwarf  material,  and  others  of 
greater  depth  for  pot  plants. 

Coming  to  the  amateur  and  smaller 
gardens,  where  economy  of  space  and  ex¬ 
penditure  are  considerations,  the  most 
serviceable  frame  is  one  that  is  portable 
and  provided  with  either  one,  two,  or 
three  lights.  In  this  case  it  has  to  be  of 
a  sufficient  depth  to  be  utilised  for  all 
purposes,  to  be  suitable  for  cuttings  in 
winter,  and  growing  all  sorts  of  plants  in 
summer,  such  as  Geraniums,  Primulas, 
Cinerarias,  Cyclamen,  Calceolarias, 
Tomatos,  Cucumbers,  and  even  Melons. 

The  portable  frame  is  of  course  built 
of  stout  seasoned  wood,  and  is  serviceable 
for  removing  to  different  quarters,  cover¬ 
ing  Christmas  and  Lenten  Roses,  and  set¬ 
ting  down  on  a  hotbed.  As  regards  cut¬ 
tings  and  similar  frame  stuff,  the  wooden 
structure,  judging  from  my  experience, 
appears  to  be  as  satisfactory  to  keep  out 
frost  as  one  built  of  brick. 

The  aspect  for  the  frames  should  be 
quite  open  and  facing  the  south  or  south 
east.  A  northern  position  is  suitable  for 
Violets,  Cinerarias,  and  other  plants  that 
object  to  strong  sunshine  in  summer. 
However,  a  south  view  can  meet  all  re¬ 
quirements  by  shading  in  summer,  as  we 
want  all  the  light  and  sun  that  is  going 
in  winter.  A  damp  surrounding  or  a 
cold,  -  sunless  spot,  with  cuttings  and 
plants  about  3  feet  from  the  glass,  means 
utter  failure. 

The  frames  are  better  painted  white  in¬ 
side,  and  if  of  brick,  a  good  coating  of 
lime  wash  should  be  given.  This  in  itself 
gives  good  .light.  Brick  makes  a  sub¬ 
stantial  lasting  frame,  and  they  should  be 
deep  enough  to  be  utilised  for  various 
purposes. 

No.  1  frame  could  be  3  feet  at  the  back 
and  20  inches  at  the  front ;  this  is  a  useful 
size  for  a  small  grower  with  limited  space 
giving  good  head  room,  while  it  can  be 
easily  filled  with  ashes  or  rough  material 
when  needed  for  cuttings.  The  sashes 
should  be  7  feet  by  3  feet  9  inches. 

No.  2  frame  should  measure  20  inches 
at  the  back,  15  inches  at  the  front,  with 
sashes  6  feet  by  3  feet  6  inches.  This 
is  more  shallow  and  will  be  scarcely 
deep  enough  for  pot  plants,  but  will  give 
excellent  accommodation  for  cuttings, 
seeds,  and  bedding  stuff. 

No  one  need  be  without  a  frame.  One 
light  will  contain  350  Calceolaria  cuttings 
or  a  like  number  of  a  miscellaneous  lot. 
When  you  have  one,  gardening  will  be¬ 
come  more  interesting  and  assist  to  better 
results. 

A.  V.  M. 


Laeliocattleya  The  Duchess. 

The  parentage  of  this  was  L.  c.  Hip- 
polyte  crossed  C.  hardyana.  The  petals 
are  suffused  with  yellow  and  pink,  while 
the  petals  are  salmon  coloured  with  a 
purple  midrib.  The  lip  is  crimson- 
purple,  and  has  two  golden  eyespots  in 
the  throat.  Award  of  Merit  to  Messrs. 
F.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans,  by  the 
R.H.S.  on  October  1st. 

“  Hills  of  Health.” 

We  recently  announced  that  a  pamphlet 
on  this  subject  was  forthcoming  from 
Messrs.  Simpkin,  Marshall  and  Co.,  Ltd., 
London.  This  is  now  on  our  table,  and 
may  be  obtained  from  the  publishers  for 
6d.  It  is  the  story  of  a  lawyer  who  was 
befogged  in  London  on  one  May  day  and 
betook  himself  to  the  Surrey  hills,  reach¬ 
ing  his  destination  by  a  train  to  Cater- 
ham.  The  object  of  his  pursuit  was  to 
get  on  to  the  top  of  the  chalk  downs  at 
War  Coppice  on  the  face  of  the  hills 
overlooking  the  valley  in  which  Godstone, 
Bletchingley,  and  Redhill  lie  with  the 
Weald  of  Sussex  and  Kent  beyond.  Here 
some  cottages  and  villas  are  being  built 
amongst  the  trees,  with  ground  behind  on 
which  to  lay  out  gardens. 


- '  - ! - -  - 

-  G.  w.  - 

Prize  Competitions. 


GENERAL  CONDITIONS. — Competitors  must 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular 
paid  contributors  to  TUB  GARDENING 
WORLD  or  other  gardening  journals  are  de¬ 
barred  from  entering,  but  oooasional  con¬ 
tributes  may  compete.  Tbe  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  oompetitor  must  appear  on  each 
article  sent  for  competition.  The  Bditor’s 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right 
to  reproduce,  in  any  wayf  any  article  or  photo¬ 
graph  sent  for  competition.  The  conditions 
applying  to  each  competition  should  be  care¬ 
fully  read. 

WEEKLY 

PRIZES. 

A  PRIZE  OF  TEN  SHILLINGS  will  be  given 
for  the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivation  of  flovrers,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  para¬ 
graph  or  article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but 
value  rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in 
making  rhe  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Com¬ 
petition,”  and  post  not  later  than  the  Monday 
following  date  of  issue.  Entries  received  later 
than  Tuesday  (first  post)  will  be  left  over  until 
t)  .e  following  week. 

Two  prizes  of  2s.  6d.  will  be  awarded  each 
week  for  the  two  best  letters,  not  exceeding 
160  words,  on  any  interesting  gardening  sub¬ 
ject. 


RESULTS  OF 
LAST  WEEK’S 
COMPETITIONS. 

Some  of  the  best  papers  in  this  competition 
are  too  long,  and  we  desire  readers  to  keep 
within  a  column. 

The  prize  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “A.  Y.  Parratt”  for  the  article 
on  “American  Tree  Carnations,”  page  686. 

In  the  Prize  Letter  Competition  a  prize 
was  awarded  to  “A.  M.  ”  for  the  article 
on  “  Michaelmas  Daisies  ” ;  and  another  to 
“  J osepk  Floyd  ”  for  the  article  on  “  Golden 
Elder  ”  page  688. 


!! 
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Antirrhinums 


Some  Hints 

on  Culture 

and  Bedding 

The  Antirrhinum  has.  long  been  pope 
lar  as  a  florist’s  flower,  and  "The  hero  c  ' 
a  hundred  fights  ”  on  the  exhibition  table 
With  it,  as  with  the  French  Marigold 
“stripes”  alone  were  admissible,  an 
rightly  or  wrongly,  even  to-day  this  i 
the  criterion  for  exhibition  purposes 
Certain  firms,  however,  notably  Messrs 
Sutton  and  Sons,  of  ' Reading,  have  see: 
further  possibilities  in  the  flower,  an* 
have  been  during  recent  years  raisin, 
self-coloured  varieties  for  massing  pur 
poses  with  the  happiest  results.  Seei 
can  now  be  had  of  these  in  ten  or  tweln 
colours,  or  shades,  ranging  from  pur* 
white  to  the  deepest  crimson,  and  a  goo* 
many  may  be  obtained  in  three  heights 

I  give  the  names  of  the  varieties  (begir 
ning  at  the  back  line)  with  which  w 
planted  a  border  here  this  season,  th 
result  proving  a  source  of  delight  to  al 
who  saw  them : — Crimson  and  Gold 
Golden  Chamois,  and  Cloth  of  Gold 
Carmine  Pink,  Pink,  and  White. 

The  three  back  lines  were  tall,  and  th( 
three  front  lines  of  medium  height.  .  Tht 
whole  of  the  seed  was  procured  frorr 
Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons. 

Another  lovely  variety  is  Rose  Queen 
The  low  price  (is.  per  good-sized  packet) 
the  ease  with  which  they  can  be  raised 
their  comparative  hardiness,  their  im 
munity  from  pests,  and  their  beauty 
should  all  go  to  make  them  highly  popu 
lar  in  the  near  future. 

Once  a  stock  is  secured  there  may  b( 
a  tendency  to  depend  upon  stock  raisec 
from  cuttings.  By  this  means  they  car 
be  had  in  flower  earlier,  but  the  flowering 
period  is  relatively  shorter,  so  I  woulc 
therefore  say  “  depend  upon  seedlings  foi 
massing  purposes.” 

The  seed  should  be  sown  thinly  in  boxes 
towards  the  end  of  . February,  in  gentle 
heat,  covering  the  boxes  with  sheets  of 
glass  till  the  seedlings  appear,  but  ;on 
their  first  appearance  air  must  gradually 
be  admitted,  till  at  the  end  of  a  week  the 
glass  should  be  removed.  Thin  sowing 
and  the  prompt  admission  of  air  are  essen¬ 
tial  to  success,  ‘as  if  these  points  are 
neglected  “  damping  off  ”,  will  be  the  re-, 
suit. 

Prick  off  as  soon  as  the  seedlings  are 
fit  to  handle,  and  after  they  have  begun 
to  grow  freely  transfer  them  to  cold 
frames,  and  beware  of  “drip.”  Gradu¬ 
ally  harden  off,  and  plant  out  in  May, 
according  to  weather  and  locality. 

They  will  respond  to  good  treatment  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  but  if  it  is  too 
highly  enriched  the  beginning  of  the 
blooming  season  will  be  delayed,  and  a 
too  succulent  growth  will  cause  many  of 
the  plants  to  bend  over,  a  thing  to  be 
avoided,  especially  when  they  are  planted 
in  lines'  ‘in  a  border. 

Given  rational  treatment,  and  a  normal 
season,  they  will  flower  from  the  middle 
of  July  till  the  end  of  the  season. 

Chas.  Comfort. 
- - 

More  Potatos  are  eaten  in  Belgium 
than  in  Ireland. 
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Tea  H°se  Billiard  et  Barre. 


_  / 

Tea  Rose  SI'.liard  et  Barre.  [ Maclaren  and  Sons. 


The  cause  of  the  Rose  continues  to  ad- 
ice  by  leaps  and  bounds  year  by  year, 
nost  any  shade  of  colour  is  plentiful 
h  the  exception  of  blue  and  yellow, 
e  former  we  are  not  likely  to  get  for 
ne  time  yet,  but  the  latter  is  feasible 
lugh.  At  present  Marechal  Niel  is 
actically  the  best  yellow,  in  popular  es- 
lation  at  least,  while  several  others  en- 
■  a  greater  or  less  reputation.  Billiard 
Barre  is  not,  however,  common, 
hough  it  originated  in  the  establish- 
•nt  of  Pernet-Ducher  in  1899. 

The  flowers  are  of  handsome  form,  and 
a  rich  golden-yellow.  That  it  is  con- 
uous  blooming  we  recently  had  evi¬ 
nce  in  the  fine  bunches  of  it  shown  dur- 
r  September.  It  also  blooms  during 
;  ordinary  season  for  the  flowering  of 
a  Roses,  "and  it  may  also  be  grown  in 
ts,  the  accompanying  illustration  show- 
\l  the  top  of  a  plant  that  was  so  grown, 
d  bloomed  at  the  end  of  May.  The 


plant  is  very  vigorous  and  suitable  for 
growing  in  the  form  of  a  pillar,  bush  or 
hedge.  The  fine  foliage  is  not  subject  to 
mildew,  which  is  a  great  point  in  its 
favour.  The  season  of  planting  Roses  is 
again  close  at  hand,  and  it  may  be  well 
to  bear  this  fine  variety  in  mind. 

- 4~M - 

Chrysanthemum  H.  J.  Jones  1908. 

The  above  is  a  new,  large  flowering 
Japanese  variety  with  very  broad,  bright 
golden-yellow  florets.  The  blooms  mea¬ 
sure  8  in.  across,  and  are  therefore  of  the 
largest  size.  It  was  raised  by  Mr.  H.  J. 
Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewisham,  and 
shown  at  a  meeting  of  the  R.H.S.  on 
October  15th,  when  it  received  an  Award 
of  Merit.  It  grows  4  ft.  high,  and  should 
be  taken  on  the  first  crown.  It  also  re¬ 
ceived  a  First  Class  Certificate  from  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society  on 
October  14th. 


A  FAMOUS  .  .  . 


HOSE 


And  its  History. 


The  origin  of  many  occupants  of  our 
gardens  is  practically  unknown,  the  ho.tv, 
when,  and  by  whom  they  were  introduced 
being  shrouded  in  mystery.  Not  so  with 
the  Crimson  Rambler  Rose,  an  introduc¬ 
tion  of  recent  years  which  has  kept  the 
place  it  received  in  the  pikblic  favour  at 
its  introduction  in  1878.  True,  numerous 
rivals  have  appeared  from  time  to  time, 
but  none  have  seriously  disputed  its  posi¬ 
tion,  except  Dorothy  Perkins,  and  that 
newer  introduction,  Hiawatha. 

The  late  Mr.  Jenner,  of  Easter  .Dud- 
dingston  Lodge,  Edinburgh,  well  known 
in  his  time  as  a  great  lover  of  hardy 
plants,  was  the  means  of  introducing  it 
into  this  country.  Having  commissioned 
a  professor  in  the  engineering  line — Pro¬ 
fessor  R.  Smith,  of  Tokio — to  obtain  cer¬ 
tain  horticultural  subjects  for  him  in 
Japan,  the  professor  found  it  growing  in  a 
nursery  in  Tokio,  and  sent  it  along  with 
the  other  subjects  to  Mr.  Jenner,  who 
named  it  “  The  Engineer”  as  a  compli¬ 
ment  to  the  sender.  Owing  to  some 
difference  with  the  Custom  House  authori¬ 
ties  in  London  concerning  dues,  delivery 
was  delayed,  with  the  result  that  the  Rose 
was  the  only  living  plant  in  the  whole 
consignment. 

In  1889  Mr.  Jenner,  with  characteristic 
generosity,  presented  some  buds  to  a  Lin¬ 
colnshire  nurseryman,  Mr.  John  Gilbert, 
who,  in  the  following  year,  exhibited  cut 
flowers  of  “  The  Engineer”  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in 
London,  where  it  was  unanimously 
awarded  a  certificate  of  merit.  Being 
visited  by  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Royal 
Nurseries,  Slough,  who,  quickly  appre¬ 
ciating  its  true  value,  bought  a  supply  of 
buds,  and,  after  exhibiting  it  and  gaining 
several  medals,  had  it  sent  out  as  Crim¬ 
son  Rambler. 

This  Rose  adapts  itself  to  a  great 
variety  of  purposes  and  situations,  thriv¬ 
ing  on  arches,  arbours,  wire  fences,  en¬ 
twined  round  the  trunks  of  tall  trees,  or 
its  long  shoots  may  be  seen  threading 
their  way  through  amongst  the  branches 
of  tall  shrubs  or  trees.  The  original 
plant  at  Duddingston  was  trained  to  a 
wire  fence  running  from  east  to  west,  and 
where  “the  wind  blew  through  and 
through  it,”  to  use  the  words  of  good  Mr. 
Chapman,  Torbrex  Nursery,  Stirling, 
who,  as  gardener  to  Mr.  Jenner,  un¬ 
packed  the  original  specimen  and  had  the 
honour  to  be  the  first  to  grow  it  in  this 
country. 

It  is  a  most  accommodating  plant, 
thriving  in  almost  any  situation  except 
on  a  south  wall,  or  planted  in  a  dry  soil. 
The  great  masses  of  dazzling  flowers, 
against  the  shining  green  foliage,  never 
fail  to  make  it  a  conspicuous  object  in 
whatever  position  it  may  occupy.  The 
requisite  treatment  in  the  way  of  pruning 
consists  in  cutting  out  all  the  old  flower¬ 
ing  wood  and  laying  in  the  young  shoots 
— the  stronger  the  better — with  the  soft 
tips  just  taken  off.  Never  mind  though 
these  be  somewhere  about  10  ft.  long, 
thev  will  flower  all  the  more  profusely. 

S.  H.  S. 
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PRIZE  LETTER  COMPETITION. 


Readers  are  invited  to  contribute  to  this 
column  short  letters  discussing  any  gar - 
dening  subject. 

Letters  should  not  exceed  150  words  each 


in  length,  and  must  be  written  on  one 
side  of  the  fafer  only. 

T wo  Prizes  of  2s.  6d.  each  will  be 
awarded  each  week  for  the  two  Letters 
which  the  Editor  considers  to  be  the  best. 


Eradicating-  Slugs. 

This  is  very  difficult,  but  just  now 
when  tidying  up  beds  and  borders  thou¬ 
sands  may  be  caught  and  killed  ;  there¬ 
fore  keep  a  sharp  look-out,  especially 
under  trees  and  on  rockeries.  Then  next 
year  their  numbers  will  be  greatly  re¬ 
duced. 

D.  V.  E. 


Layering  Plumbago  capensis. 

When  any  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
striking  cuttings  of  this  dainty  cold  house 
climber,  it  may  be  propagated  by  pegging 
some  of  the  long  shoots  into  pots  of  sandy 
soil,  giving  a  slight  bruise  at  a  joint.  If 
this  was  done  in  June  or  July  many  will 
be  now  ready  to  separate  from  the  parent 
and  in  all  probability  be  full  of  flower 
buds.  Small  plants  in  full  flower  are 
thus  easily  obtained.  The  variety  alba 
is  also  amenable  to  similar  treatment. 

'  >D.  V.  E. 


The  Use  of  Lime  and  Matches. 

It  may  interest  some  of  your  readers 
to  know  how  I  treat  all  white  or  milky 
sappy  cuttings.  As  soon  as  I  take  them 
off  I  dip  the  heels  in  dry  slacked  lime. 
Late  cuttings  of  Fuchsias  and  Zonals  I 
treat  in  the  same  way.  Poinsettias  and 
Stephanotis  are  no  trouble  to  root  after 
being  dipped  or  dusted.  When  I  prune 
my  Stephanotis  I  burn  the  end  where  the 
piece  has  been  cut  from  with  a  match, 
which  stops  all  bleeding.  I  have  done 
this  for  the  last  three  years,  and  have 
never  known  plants  to  flower  freer  or 
better. 

Chas.  Bendall. 

Henley-on-Thames. 


Traps  for  Wasps. 

Wasps  are  very  destructive  to  ripe  fruit, 
and  if  not  trapped  will  spoil  some  of  the 
choicest  fruits  upon  the  trees.  A  very 
good  method  of  trapping  is  by  means  of  a 
bottle  as  a  counter  attraction.  These 
bottles  should  be  partly  filled  with  sugar 
and  beer  or  rum  and  treacle  and  placed 
very  near  to  the  fruit,  and  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  wasps  can  be  thus  caught,  which 
should  afterwards  be  destroyed.  -  During 
October  the  wasps  that  still  remain  are 
queen  wasps,  everyone  of  which  will  lay 
a  large  number  of  eggs ;  therefore 
strenuous  efforts  should  be  made  to  trap 
as  many  of  these  as  possible,  or  next  sea¬ 
son’s  plague  will  be  worse  than  ever.  To 
keep  other  crawling  insects  from  getting 
to  the  fruits  the  base  of  the  trees  should 
be  limewashed  for  about  four  feet  up¬ 
wards. 

Joseph  Floyd. 

Westhoughton 


Rambling:  Roses. 

These  are  now  much  in  fashion,  but  I 
notice  many  very  inferior  sorts.  Why 
do  not  growers  re-introduce  (as  it  seems 
almost  lost)  that  lovely  rampant  grower, 
almost  evergreen,  and  ever  blooming — 
Jaune  Desprez?  This  has  shoots  ten  feet 
long,  each  with  a  small  cluster  of  creamy 
and  shell-pink  exquisitely  scented 
flowers  in  May  and  June.  In  August, 
September  and  October  very  large 
clusters  are  produced,  and  flowers  are  al¬ 
ways  of  good  size.  There  is  also  a  bright 
pink  almost  identical  in  growth  and  foli¬ 
age,  but  with  an  even  longer  period  of 
flowering,  which  I  have  christened,  in  lieu 
of  another  name,  Rose  Desprez. 

D.  V.  E. 


Annuals. 

Annuals  are  grown  from  seeds  and  only 
last  a  season,  yet  they  are  very  good  for 
garden  decoration  and  cut  blooms,  and  if 
carefully  attended  to  an  abundance  of 
blooms  will  be  obtained.  In  the  first 
place  always  select  good  seeds  from  some 
well  known  advertiser,  whose  names  you 
will  find  in  the  “G.  W.  ”  Six  good 
annuals  suitable  for  decoration,  etc.,  are 
the  following :  —  Coreopsis,  Centaurea 
Cyanus  (Corn  Flower),  Gaillardia  picta, 
Godetia,  Shirley  Poppy,  Phlox  Drum- 
mondii. 

Trench  the  soil  well  and  give  plenty  of 
decayed  manure.  Then  after  levelling 
the  soil  sow  thinly  about  the  middle  of 
April  in  beds  arranged  according  to  the 
size  of  the  gardens.  Towards  the  middle 
of  July,  if  the  weather  be  good,  one  may 
start  cutting  blooms. 

William  Bullough. 

Horwich. 


The  Culture  of  Gladioli. 

A  moderately  rich  soil,  well  drained, 
suits  Gladioli  best.  The  corms  should 
be  planted  out  about  the  end  of  March, 
about  4  inches  deep  and  1  foot  apart,  sur¬ 
rounded  with  a  little  sand.  A  neat  stake 
should  be  placed  to  each  plant  when  12 
inches  high  and  occasional  waterings  with 
liquid  manure  should  be  given ;  also 
mulch  with  a  few  inches  of  well-rotted 
manure. 

For  exhibition  they  are  best  protected 
by  placing  about  them  three  or  four  long 
stakes,  round  which  wrap  a  piece  of  can¬ 
vas  or  such  like  material ;  but  the  most 
effective  way  is  to  use  oblong  boxes  about 
2  feet  in  length,  with  glass  sides. 

The  box  must  be  fixed  to  a  strong 
stake  and  then  placed  over  the  spike. 

The  lower  blooms  should  be  shaded  by 
a  little  whiting  being  put  on  the’  lower 
part  of  the  glass.  Lift  the  corms  when 
the  leaves  turn  yellow  at  the  end  of  the 
year  and  hang  them  up  in  a  dry  shed. 

Highlander. 

Dumbartonshire. 


Cattleya  labiata  Daphne. 

The  flowers  of  this  fine  autumn  flowei 
ing  variety  were  pure  white,  with  the  es 
ception  of  a  violet  blotch  on  the  lip,  an 
the  yellow  throat.  Award  of  Merit  by  th 
R.H.S.  on  October  15th,  when  shown  b 
J.  Bradshaw,  Esq.,  The  Grange,  SoutI 
gate. 

Potato  The  Provost. 

The  above  is  a  Potato  which  has  bee 
tried  by  the  R.H.S.  at  Wisley,  and  no' 
accorded  an  Award  of  Merit.  The  tuber 
are  round  white,  of  beautiful  appearance 
and  suitable  either  for  exhibition  or  fo 
table  use.  It  is  a  maincrop  or  late  variety 
The  exhibitors  were  Messrs.  Dobbie  an 
Co.,  Rothesay. 

- - 

Galceolafias  : 


How  I  Grow  Them. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  frequently-see 
plants  in  villa  and  cottage  gardens  of  t( 
day ;  and  if  the  following  instructions  t 
carried  out  good  plants  and  an  abundanc 
of  flowers  may  be  easily  obtained. 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  construct  tw 
frames  each  about  4  feet  square  and  on 
foot  deep,  in  which  to  grow  the  dark  an  , 
yellow  varieties  respectively.  Then  g<  - 
two  bags  of  oak  leaves  and  place  at  th 
bottom  of  the  frames ;  the  plants  roc 
freely  in  this  material,  and  it  also  helf 
the  soil  to  adhere  to  the  roots  when  tran. 
planting.  Cover  the  leaves  with  litter 
manure,  using  about  one  barrowload  t 
each  frame,  and  finally  layover  the  whol 
about  three  inches  in  depth  of  a  compo: 
consisting  of  two  parts  loam,  one  pai 
leaf  mould  or  spent  hops,  and  three 
quarter  parts  of  sand.  A  light  coverin 
of  sand  will  complete  the  job. 

Cuttings  must  now  be  obtained,  an 
these  may  be  had  from  the  local  nursen 
man  or  from  advertisers  in  the  “  G.  W. 
The  cuttings  should  be  four  or  five  inche 
in  length ;  remove  the  bottom  leaves  fo 
about  i\  inches  from  the  base  and  plan 
in  the  frames  3  inches  apart.  Afterward 
well  water  so  as  to  wash  the  soil  dow: 
to  the  heels  of  the  cuttings;  the  yellor  ] 
varieties,  however,  should  have  rathe  * 
less  water  than  the  dark  varieties,  as  the 
are  more  tender  and  easily  damp  of 
Continue  to  water  them  when  dry,  unt 
the  end  of  October,  when  watering  ma 
be  stopped.  At  the  first  intimation  c 
frost  the  lights  must  be  put  on,  thoug 
they  should  be  removed  in  daytime  dui 
ing  warm  and  sunny  weather.  To  kee 
birds  from  the  plants  when  the  lights  ai 
off  the  frames  should  be  covered  with  one 
inch  mesh  wire-netting. 

At  about  the  beginning  of  Februai 
pinch  out  the  centre  of  each  plant  so  1 
to  encourage  a  bushy  growth.  The 
towards  the  middle  of  April  transplant  th 
young  Calceolarias  into  shady  beds  an 
borders,  about  nine  inches  apart,  in  goo 
loam  which  has  been  well  trenched  in  th 
winter  and  enriched  with  well  decaye: 
manure. 

If  the  directions  I  have  given  are  can 
fully  carried  out,  the  result  will  be  goc 
strong  plants,  a  fine  display  of  flower 
and  plenty  of  cuttings  for  stock  the  fo 
lowing  year. 

William  Bullough. 
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Chrysanthemums. 


Work  for  November. 


Good  Chrysanthemum  Year. 

This  has  been  a  favourable  year  for  the 
development  of  the  Chrysanthemum.  For 
distinct  colours  the  blooms  of  this  year  are 
an  improvement  on  those  which  were  com¬ 
mon  after  the  hotter  weather  of  1906. 

- 4-M- - 


AN  UNCOMMON 


The  present  time  is  of  all  the  year  the 
rst  exciting  for  those  afflicted  with  what 
come  to  be  known  as  “’Mum  l  ever. 
;/d  for  the  ordinary  Chrysanthemum 
per  not  so  afflicted,  the  month  of  JNo- 
vnber  is  of  course  the  most  interesting, 
t  sterling  Backward  Flowers. 
Exhibitors  who  have  still  a  few  days  or 
:veek  before  show-day  may  hasten  back¬ 
ed  flowers  by  raising  the  temperature 
ie  degrees  or  so.  But  before  doing 
|s  such  blooms  as  are  already  fully  de- 
uoped  must  be  removed  from  the  house. 

]  a  dry'  room  or  some  frost-proof  out- 
juse  is  available  for  these  the  plants 

•  ould  be  placed  there  and  kept  rather 
E  Otherwise  the  flowers  may  be  cut 

d'  placed  singly  in  bottles  of  water  m 

•  cool  dry  cupboard,  where,  by  changing 
e  water  every  other  day  and  cutting  a. 
lall  piece  from  each  flower-stem,  they 
ay  be  kept  in  good  condition  for  a  week 

nine  days. 

Large  blooms  that  are  not  opening 
tisfactorilv  must  be  assisted  by 
portion  of  the  hard  centre  removed  by 
eans  of  the  tweezers;  also  by  gently 
.aking  the  flower-stems  at  intervals  to 
sentangle  the  florets. 

Dressing.” 

Growers  of  incurved  varieties  for  ex- 
bition  will  have  found  it  necessary  m 
ost  cases  to  remove  a  portion  of  the 
irets  some  time  before  the  flowers 
Ashed  opening,  the  final  “  dressing  and 
-eparation  of  the  blooms  for  show  being 
me  after  the  flowers  are  cut  and  in 
ater.  This  “dressing’  process,  to  be 
lccessfully  carried  out,  requires  not  only 
,-perience’  but  a  certain  ddlicacy  of 
,uch,  onlv  to  be  acquired  by  practice. 

It  may,’ however,  be  pointed  out  here 
eat  plants  of  the  incurved  varieties  re- 
aire  no  forcing  treatment,  and  that  a 
aerations  in  connection  with  the  manipu- 
[tion  of  the  blooms  must  be  carried  out 
1  a  cool  place. 

tock  for  Cuttings. 

A  point  of  culture  often  overlooked  at 
lis  season  is  the  preparation  of  st°ckJ°^ 
uttings  for  another  year.  Stools  that 
re  intended  to  provide  cuttings  for  shov 
urposes  must  on  no  account  be  neg¬ 
ated,  as  if  allowed  to  get  over-dry,  the 
uttings  will  be  difficult  to  strike  and 
hose  of  them  that  do  take  root  are  likely 
0  make  only  indifferent  growth.  It  is 
dvisable  to  keep  the  stools  cool  so  as  to 
iroduce  cuttings  of  a  sturdy  nature.  An¬ 
ther  point  in  connection  with  the  coming 
eason  is  that  where  a  grower,  m  looking 
ound  an  exhibition,  is  attracted  by  the 
ppearance  of  certain  flowers,  it  does  not 
lways  follow  that  the  varieties  are  desir¬ 
able  ones  of  which  to  purchase  stock.  It 
s  in  any  case  a  good  plan  to  get  what 
nformation  is  to  be  had  as  to  the  height 
md  habit  of  growth,  natural  time  of 
lowering,  etc.  Amateurs  with  limited 


space  and  small  greenhouses  often  suffer 
keen  disappointment  when  they  find  they 
have  purchased  kinds  that  produce  long, 
straggly,  brittle  growths,  often  up  to  9 
and  even  12  feet  m  height,  together  with 
other  varieties  too  “  miffy”  in  their  growth 
to  produce  good  results  except  under  the 
most  skilful  and  attentive  system  of  cul¬ 
ture.  It  sometimes  happens,  too,  that  a 
seemingly  desirable  kind  will,  if  the  first 
or  break-bud  be  removed,  fail  to  produce 
another  bud  in  time  for  exhibition. 

Early  Flowering  Singles. 

Of  the  new  race  of  early  flowering 
single  Chrysanthemums,  so  attractive  as 
border  plants,  and  good  for  cutting,  the 
following  varieties  have  been  found  very 
satisfactory  in  growth  and  bloom: — For¬ 
midable,  rosy-amaranth ;  Cecil,  rose- 
pink ;  Juno,  amber;  Kingcup,  yellow; 
Mabel  Goacher,  white  ;  Majestic,  crimson- 
red  ;  Paris,  rosy-blush ;  Pathfinder,  deep 
salmon  ;  Repulse,  pink  ;  The  Veldt,  brick- 
red  ;  and  Resolution,  deep  rose-pink. 
These  all  flower  in  August  and  Septem¬ 
ber,  while  Mbnarch,  pink ;  Dora  God¬ 
frey,  yellow ;  Covent  Garden,  white ; 
Merstham  Beauty,  rose ;  and  Mrs.  Curtis, 
crimson,  flower  a  little  later,  but  still 
early  enough  for  out  of  doors  in  most 
places.  R.  Barnes. 

- - 

New  Horticultural  Society. 

The  Wales  (Sheffield)  Horticultural 
Society  has  just  been  formed.  Mr.  H. 
Pashley  is  secretary. 


Vefbepa 


(Verbena  erinoides.) 

The  botanist  who  named  the  above  Ver¬ 
bena  had  in  his  mind  apparently  the  little 
Erinus  on  the  wall.  That  may  refer  to 
the  flowers,  but  scarcely  to  the  leaves,  as 
they  are  remarkably  finely  cut,  giving  the 
flowers  quite  an  elegant  appearance  by 
comparison  with  the  heavy  massive  leaves 
of  the  named  garden  varieties  of  Verbena. 
The  procumbent  habit  of  the  stems  would 
remind  one  more  of  Lobelia  Erinus  rather 
than  the  Erinus  itself.  The  flowers  are 
purple,  fading  to  lilac  with  age,  and  are 
produced  in  spikes  at  the  end  of  every 
branch,  but  owing  to  the  size  of  the  flowers 
they  appear  to  be  in  an  umbel  rather  than 
a  spike  during  the  period  of  flowering. 
When  in  fruit  the  spike  is  evident  enough. 

This  Verbena  would  furnish  variety  in 
the  garden  as  an  uncommon  plant  as  ele¬ 
gant  as  it  is  easily  grown.  It  is  of  annual 
duration,  or  may  be  treated  as  an  annual, 
sowing  it  in  the  open  border  or  in  a  bed 
at  the  beginning  of  April,  and  thinning 
out  the  seedlings  to  6  in.  or  8  in.  apart 
while  still  quite  young.  As  the  plant  is 
of  procumbent  habit,  with  the  slender 
branches  more  or  less  interlacing,  no  stak¬ 
ing  is  required,  so  that  when  once  the 
ground- is  covered  with  stems  the  bed  will 
look  neat  and  effective  till  the  approach 
of  cold  weather  in  autumn.  Few  plants 
that  may  be  used  for  bedding  purposes 
require  so  little  attention  as  this  plant. 
The  photograph  was  taken  in  the  herba¬ 
ceous  ground  at  Kew. 


Verbena  erinoides. 
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Bdifouial. 


“  Sha  T^ook  oi  fl0W«S.” 

Not  the  least  of  the  uses  to  which 
flowers  are  put  is  that  of  their  arrange¬ 
ment  in  the  cut  state  in  glasses  or  vases 
of  water  chiefly  for  home  decoration.  A 
book  on  this  subject  has  been  written  by 
R.  P.  Brotherston,  who  is  an  enthusiast  in 
all  that  relates  to  hardy  flowers  and  their 
uses.  The  book  runs  to  299  pp.  including 
a  good  index. 

Although  the  book  is  laid  out  in  chapters, 
it  is  convenient  to  have  the  flowers  men¬ 
tioned  under  their  names  for  ready  re¬ 
ference  to  them,  showing  how  they  may 
be  conveniently  or  tastefully  arranged  in 
glasses  or  vases  with  various  forms  of 
floral  aid.  This,  of  course,  refers  to  per¬ 
forated  flower  holders,  also  arrangements 
with  wire/  strips  of  lead  and  perforated 
glass,,  all  of  which  are  given  special 
names. 

The  author  deals  with  a  variety  of  vases 
to  show  which  are  the  most  suitable,  be¬ 
cause  although  they  are  pretty  and  effec¬ 
tive  when  filled  with  cut  flowers,  they  may 
be  found  unsuitable  afterwards  when  the 
operator  comes  to  clean  the  inside  of  the 
glasses  or  other  vases.  He  deals  largely 
with  this  question  of  having  everything 
perfectly  clean  in  the  home,  so  that  it  will 
neither  be  offensive  to  the  eyes  nor  the 
olfactory  nerves. 

The  writer  even  goes  so  far  as  to  men¬ 
tion  a  number  of  flowers  that  are  recog¬ 
nised  as  having  a  poisonous  effect  on 
certain  people.  He  says  that  bad  effects 
may  be  more  or  less  obviated  by  using 
the  flowers  in  small  quantity  and  fre¬ 
quently  renewing  the  water.  By  means  of 
the  various  floral  aids,  it  is  possible  to 
make  a  few  flowers  go  a  long  way,  and  it 
is  well  to  remember  that  certain  flowers 
are  so  powerfully  scented  that  they  should 
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Dahlia  Mauve  Queen. 


Cactus  Dahlias  are  still  the  most  popular 
with  raisers  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
and  more  of  that  type  are  brought  before 
the  various  societies  interested  in  the  Dah¬ 
lia  than  of  any  other  type.  The  blooms 
of  Mauve  Queen  are  of  large  size,  with 
the  long-pointed  and  rather  stiff  florets 
directed  in  a  variety  of  ways,  but  straight 
rather  than  incurved.  Those  who  are 
fond  of  Dahlias  will  be  pleased  with  the 
colour,  which  is  of  a  soft  mauve,  becom¬ 
ing  paler  or  almost  white  in  the  centre, 
where  the  youngest  florets  are  just  un¬ 
folding.  No  doubt  colour  played  a  promi¬ 
nent  part  in  the  decision  of  the  judges, 
who  accorded  it  certificates  during  Sep¬ 
tember.  The  R.H.S.  gave  it  an  Award  of 
Merit  on  September  3rd,  and  the  National 
Dahlia  Society  gave  it  a  First-class  Cer¬ 
tificate  on  the  5th  of  that  month.  In  the1 
cut  state  the  flowers  have  a  beautiful  soft 
and  clean  appearance,  and  appear  to  ad¬ 


[. Maclaren  and  Sons 

vantage  under  a  variety  of  conditions  a 
to  light.  On  both  of  these  occasions  th< 
exhibitors  were  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  an< 
Sons,  Crawley,  Sussex. 

- - 

A  Wonderful  Apple  Tree. 

What  is  claimed  to  be  the  largest  Appf 
Tree  in  the  United  States  is  in  a  gardei 
at  Southington,  Connecticut.  It  ha 
yielded  fifty  bushels  of  Apples  this  season 

Chrysanthemum  Esnie  Reed. 

The  above  is  a  decorative  variety  witl 
pure  white  blooms  measuring  about  4  in 
across.  It  is  an  early  flowering  or  decora 
tive  variety  of  the  Japanese  type,  growini 
about  15  in.  high.  Award  of  Merit  t<| 
Messrs.  P.  Ladds,  The  Nurseries,  Swan! 
ley  Junction,  at  the  meeting  of  the  R.H.S 
on  the  15th  October. 


be  very  sparingly  employed  in  rooms, 
especially  during  the  evening  and  on  fes¬ 
tive  occasions,  when  the  temperature  of 
the  room  may  be  rather  high. 

Various  preservatives  have,  from  time 
to  time,  been  recommended  for  keeping 
flowers  fresh,  but  the  author  says  there 
are  no  reliable  data  to  prove  that  they 
possess  any  advantage  over  pure  water. 


The  various  methods  of  dealing  with 
different  flowers  are  gone  into  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  each  special  kind,  showing  how 
to  set  them  up  not  only  for  effectiveness, 
but  to  last  as  long  as  they  are  likely  tc 
under  the  most  favourable  conditions. 
The  book  is  obtainable  from  Air.  T.  N. 
Foulis,  3,  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh 
and  London,  for  3s.  6d. 


Cactus  Dahlia  Mauve  Queen. 


WILLIAM  MARSHALL. 

Our  illustration  of  this  variety  shows 
another  type  of  Cactus  Dahlia,  for  they 
are  by  no  means  uniform,  even  in  the 
matter  of  shape  or  outline.  It  all  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  character  of  the  florets 
as  to  what  the  shape  of  the  fully  developed 
bloom  will  be.  Here  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  centre  is  quite  full  and  the  long 
florets  are  directed,  some  upwards,  others 
downwards,  and  in  all  cases  they  are 
curved  in  the  middle.  They  are  of  a 
buff-salmon  with  a  bright  yellow  centre 
to  the  bloom,  the  latter,  of  course,  repre¬ 
senting  the  younger  and  partly  developed 
florets.  The  finely  cut  leaves  beneath  the 
bloom  have,  of  course,  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Dahlia,  as  it  was  part  of  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  a  group  at  Regent’s  Park  on  Sep¬ 
tember  1 2th,  where  it  was  exhibited  by 
Hobbies,  Ltd..  Dereham,  Norfolk. 

- - 

THE - 

- Jasmipe. — - 


It  is  well  known  that  the  Italians  obtain 
a  perfume  from  its  flowers  by  a  very  easy 
process ;  soaking  a  quantity  of  cotton 
wool  in  some  scentless  oil,  they  put  it 
into  glass  vessels,  in  alternate  layers  with 
the  J  asmine  flowers ;  and,  after  a  few 
days,  squeeze  the  oil  from  the  wool,  and 
put  it  into  bottles  for  use,  the  perfume 
being  communicated  by  that  simple 
means.  But  it  would  seem  that  the 
Italians  derive  little  gratification  from 
this  result,  for  we  are  told  that  they  (the 
Romans,  at  least),  have  a  perfect  abhor¬ 
rence  of  perfumes,  and  avoid  a  person 
scented  with  attar  of  Roses,  with  every 
appearance  of  disgust.  Sir  James 
Edward  Smith,  in  his  “Continental 
Tour,  "  speaking  of  the  Borghese  Chapel, 
at  Rome,  says  that  one  of  the  popes  hav¬ 
ing  dreamed,  in  the  month  of  August,  of 
a  fall  of  snow,  and  finding  that  it  had 
actually  fallen  at  that  season  on  a  certain 
hill,  built  a  chapel  on  the  spot,  and  in 
commemoration  of  the  dream,  on  the  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  day,  caused  an  artificial 
snow  to  be  showered  upon  the  congrega¬ 
tion  then  assembled  during  the  whole  of 
the'  service.  This  artificial  snow  was 
composed  of  the  beautiful  and  fragrant 
flowers  of  the  white  Jasmine  ;  and  (can  we 
believe  it?)  the  ladies  abstained  from 
visiting  the  chapel  on  that  occasion  from 
their  horror  of  this  sweet  perfume. 

Mag.  Nat.  Hist. 


The  Flower  Garden. 

November,  the  month  of  ill-fame  is  here, 
and  I  feel  safe  in  saying  that  there  is  small 
chance  of  its  removing  the  stigma  that  rests 
upon  it.  'What  odds  if  it  do  not  !  The 
year  1907  as  a  whole  has  been  sadly  out  of 
line,  so  we  must  expect  the  present  month  to 
go  as  crookedly  as  possible.  However,  let 
us  be  philosophical  and  make  the  best  of  d. 

Making  Rose  Beds. 

If  we  turn  out  with  a  bright  new  digging 
fj>rk  for  the  purpose  of  making  new  Rose 
beds  and  it  comes  on  to  rain  and  keeps  rain¬ 
ing,  well,  let  it.  We  can’t  stop  it,  but  we 
can  console  ourselves  with  having  made  a 
start,  for 

“There’s  only  one  method  of  meeting 
life’s  test. 

Just  keep  on  a-striving,  and  hope  for  the 
best.” 

Therefore  if  we  follow  this  policy  we  are 
certain  to  get  these  Rcce  beds  finished  cf£ 
seme  time.  Personally,  I  want  to  get  my 
own  somewhere  near  completion  within  the 
next  week  or  s’.  There  is  one  advantage 
in  digging  turf  land,  fer  cne  can  work  as 
seen  as  ever  the  rain  leaves  eff,  as  the  scil 
'be:  a g  very  light,  holds  but  little  moisture. 
To  my  mind  it  is  a  fallacy  to  imagine  that 
grass  land  is  necessarily  ferine.  More 
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Arachnanthe  rohaniana. 

This  Orchid  is  closely  allied  to  A. 
Lowii,  and  ha^  three  golden-yellow 
flowers  with  small,  crimson-brown  spots 
at  the  base  of  the  spike.  Then  comes  a 
bare  portion  followed  by  more  handsome 
flowers,  blotched  with  brownish  crimson 
on  a  primrose-yellow  ground.  The  flower 
spike  is  2A  ft.  long.  First  Class  Certi¬ 
ficate  by  the  R.H.S.  on  October  15th, 
when  shown  by  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Air.  J.  Davis),  South  Woodford, 
Essex. 


often  than  not  it  is  very  much  the  reverse, 
and  land  of  this  description  is  not  got  into 
condition  in  one  season.  A  great  deal  of 
manure  and  cultivation  are  essential  before 
starved  out  land  acquires  its  quota  of 
humus,  etc. 


Rose  Planting. 

As  regards  the  planting  of  Roses,  the  pre¬ 
sent  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  the 
best  month,  as  the  soil  still  retains  seme 
warmth  which  encourages  root  action. 
However,  planting  should  not  be  done  when 
the  soil  is  very  wet,  for  the  trampling  and 
pressing  necessary  cause  the  soil  to  clog.  It 
is  generally  well  known  that  all  trees  and 
shrubs  get  a  better  hold  if  very  fine  and 
fairly  dry  soil  is  sifted  amongst  the  roots 
at  planting  time.  Expert  plantsmen  urge 
the  use  of  sand  for  tree  and  shrub  planting, 
as  it  filters  around  the  roots  and  so  fills  up 
all  air  spaces. 


Cuttirg  Back  at  Planting  Time. 

Respecting  the  cutting  back  of  Roses  after 
planting  c-r  prior  to  planting,  I  may  say 
I  am  a  firm  believer  in  ;t.  Contmental- 
grewn  Rcse-s  are  always  cut  back  very  hard' 
when  received,  and  they  always  grow 
strongly.  Therefore  I  would  cut  newly- 
panted  Roses  almost  to  pruning  point,  both 
climbing  and  bush  sorts. 


cactus  Dahlia  William  Marshall. 
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Plants  that  have  'been,  rudely  disturbed  are 
not  likely  to  start  so  early  in  the  spring  as 
established  trees,  so  that  there  is  little  to 
fear  as  regards  injury  by  frost  in  the  - 
spring.  The  majority  of  shrubs,  especially 
deciduous  kinds,  are  better  if  planted  about 
now  than  in  'the  spring.  Evergreens  and 
conifers,  however,  do  better  when  planted  in 
spring,  as  a  check  now  would  probably  re¬ 
sult  in  complete  loss  of  foliage. 

Liliurns  and  Other  Bulbs. 

The  majority  of  Liliiitns '  are  now  avail¬ 
able  fdf  planting,  and  the  sooner  they  are 
under  the  soil  the  better.  Never  plant 
Lilies  in  poor  soil.  These  stately  flowers 
like  a  decent  station.  Heavy  clayey  soil, 
unrelieved  by  well  rotted  manure,  leaves, 
and  sand,  will  not  do  for  Lilies  very  well. 
Bulbs  that  have  not  yet  been  planted  should 
be  dealt  with  at  once.  Ranunculuses  re¬ 
quire  a  fairly  light  soil, .  and  they  may  be 
planted  any  time  onward.  The  same  ap¬ 
plies  to  Anemones. 

Lawns. 

Lawns  need  quite  a  deal  of  attention  still. 
The  mower  may  be  'dispensed  with  in  most 
places,  but  the  broom  should  frequently  be 
at  work.  Worm  lasts  are  everywhere,  and 
there  is  no  better  way  of  dealing  with  them 
than  by  using  a  broom,  following  this  up 
by  the  roller.  Eager  novices  should  bear  it 
in  mind  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  run¬ 
ning  with  the  roller.  The  slower  the  move¬ 
ment  the  mere  pressure  it  exerts.  However, 

I  do  not  suppose  many  readers  feel  equal  to 
dragging  a  3  owt.  roller  at  full  gallop. 
Dahlias  and  Begonias. 

Dahlia  and  Begonia  roots  not  yet  lifted 
should  be  taken  up  whenever  time  permits. 
Even  if  frost  has  not  injured  them,  they  can 
do  little  good  now.  Dahlias  should  be  cut 
down  to  within  eight  inches  or  so.  Lifting 
may  be  done  later  if  desired.  Do  not  store 
such  roots  until  thoroughly  dry.  Begonias 
need  to  lay  a  few  days  before  the  stalks 
part  from  the  tubers. 

Calceolaria  and  Other  Cuttings. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  get .  in  a  batch  of 
Calceolaria  cuttings.  A  final  lot  of  Pent- 
stemon  and  Antirrhinums  may  also  be  set 
out  if  frame  room  is  available. 

Cutting  Down  Perennials. 

All  perennials  should  be  cut  down  and  the 
Tubbish  cleared  away.  Hollyhocks  should 
have  about  a  foot  ■if  stalk  left.  In  cold 
districts  it  is  a  wise  plan  to  cover  these 
Toots  with  a  spade  or  so  of  soil  or  ashes. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

When  Olley,  the  record  breaker,  was  out 
on  his:  thousand  mile  jaunt  and  had  been 
travelling  about  three  days  his  timekeeper 
urged  him  to  “  get  on  with  it.” 

Planting. 

Those  who  intend  planting  fruit  trees  this 
autumn  should  also  “  get  on  with  it.”  If 
anything  prevents  planting,  the  trees  should 
be  unpacked  and  carefully  laid  in  trenches. 
If  the  trees  have  become  dry  at  the  .  roots 
plunge  them  into  water. 

Fruit  Gathering. 

No  fruit  need  be  left  on  trees  of  any  kind 
now,  as  it-  cannot  benefit  in  any  way.  Al¬ 
ways  handle  fruit  carefully,  as  a  slight 
bruise  is  sufficient  to  make  an  Apple  or  Pear 
useless  for  storing. 

Raspberries. 

Never  omit  to  cut  back  Raspberries  when 
planting.  If  not  so  treated  they  make  very 
poor  growth  in  future  years.  Bush  fruits 
are  better  pruned  at  planting  time. 

Gooseberries. 

Make  sure  that  Gooseberry  bushes  when 
received  are  not  suffering  from  mildew  in 


any  form.  The  much  talked  of  American 
mildew  seems  to  be  prevalent  in  not  a  few 
places. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Asparagus- 

Asparagus  is  such  an  important  vegetable 
that  it  should  never  ibe  neglected  at  any 
time.  All  old  growths  should  be  cut  away 
and  burned.  The  ground  should  be  cleared 
of  weeds,  and  if  the  soil  is  fairly  light  a 
■mulch  of  manure  may  be  given. 
Cauliflowers. 

If  severe  weather  threaten  lift.  Cauli¬ 
flowers  that  have  reached  cutting  size  and 
keep  them  in  a  cool  store. 

Celery  Maggot. 

Make  sure  'that  Celery  is  fully  earthed. 
The  foliage  in  most  places  looks  very  sickly 
owing  to  the  maggot  pest  which  has  been 
exceptionally  prevalent  this  autumn.  The 
leaf  miner,  however,  does  not  seriously  in¬ 
jure  the  plants  when  it  comes  late,  as  the 
plants  have  well  nigh  finished  growth.  It 
is  as  well,  however,  to  pick  off  the  damaged 
foliage  and  burn  it  as  the  maggots  still 
remain  under  the  epedermis  of  the  leaf.  I 
am  not  cognisant  of  what  becomes  of  them 
if  .left,  but  I  assume  that  like  most  other 
larvae  they  pass  the  winter  under  the  surface 
of  the  soil  and  appear  as  flies  the  following 
season.  There  are  -several  insects  that  prey 
upon  the  Celery  -maggot,  but  it  is  useless 
to  wait  for  them  -to  come  along. 

Artichokes. 

Loose  litter,  etc.,  should  be  placed  over 
the  crowns  of  Globe  Artichokes,  the  roots  of 
which  are  not  fully  hardy. 

■  No  roots  such  as  Carrots,  Salsify,  etc., 
should  remain  in  the  ground. 

'Potatos. 

Potatos  should  be  thoroughly  overhauled 
before  storing  for  the  winter.  Blight  has 
developed  a  great  deal  among  the  tubers  I 
have  found.  Do  not  keep  seed  Potatos  too 
dry.  To  my  mind  it  is  a  mistake  to  allow 
such  tubers  to  rest  qn  shelves  where  varying 
temperatures  affect  them.  Potato  seed 
should  be  kept  perfectly  cool. 

Horti. 


The  Amateur’s  Greenhouse. 

Sponging  and  Cleaning  Plants. 

If  I  may  be  allowed  to  amend  a  favourite 
proverb,  I  would  say  :  A  sponge  in  time 
saves  nine.  Certainly  that  is  very  true 
indeed  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Many  of 
the  plants  have  been  summered  out  of  doors, 
or  grown  so  hardily  that  the  various  .mealy 
bug,  scale,  and  thrips  legions  have  either 
been  exterminated  or  reduced  to  one  or  two 
solitary  survivors.  When  placed  under 
glass  and  the  fire  is  started,  these  pests  find 
conditions  very  much  to  their  liking,  and 
the  solitary  survivor  of  to-day  may  well  be 
the  mother  of  a  thriving  family  to-morrow. 
In  these  circumstances  I  would  strongly  ad¬ 
vise  every  reader  to  devote  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  of  his  spare  time  to  sponging  and 
cleaning  bis  plants,  more  particularly  such 
notoriously  dirty  kinds  as  Palms,  Ferns, 
Crotons,  and  Dracaenas. 

How  to  Sponge. 

I  always  invest  in  a  few  of  those  penny 
sponges  sold  to  school  children  for  slate 
cleaning ;  they  are  not  so  soft  as  better- 
quality  sponges,  and  .so  do  their  work  better  ; 
moreover,  they  are  a  very  convenient  size. 
Cut  a  piece  off  one  of  them  about  as  big  as 
a  Cedar  pencil  and  an  inch  long.  Then  slit 
a  Bamboo  Stake  into  quarters  lengthwise, 
and  fasten  the-  sponge  to  one  end  with  a  bit 
of  rap.hia.  The  other  end  should  be  sharply 
pointed,  the  whole  being  .about  6.  in.  long. 


The  sponge  end  will  be  found  very  useful 
in  cleaning  the  hollowed  or  furrowed  stalks 
of  sheathing  leaves ;  the  point  is  an  ideal 
weapon  for  prodding  fat  mealy  bugs  or 
removing  obstinate  scale  insects.  Quite  hot 
water  should  be  used  for  sponging,  and  it 
should  have  enough  soft  soap  dissolved  in 
it  to  turn  it  a  deep  milk  colour.  Use  a 
very  wet  sponge  at  startingj  to  well  soak 
the  dirt,  but  finish  with  the  sponge  wrung 
out  as  dry  as  possible. 

Hanging  Grapes. 

It  was  an  exceptionally  well-built  glass¬ 
house  that  the  gales  of  mid-October  and 
onwards  did  not  drive  rain  into,  and  where 
these  raindrops  entered  unperceived  intf> 
hanging  bunches  of  ripe  Grapes  much  dam¬ 
age  has  been  done.  I  always  like  to  care¬ 
fully  look  through  the  -house  when  a  driven 
ra  in  is  on  the  rampage,  and  take  some  means 
of  diverting  raindrops  from  bunches  of 
Grapes.  The  simplest  way  I  find  is  to  use 
some  squares  of  old  zinc.  These  have  a  hole 
and  a  nail  in.  them,  and  where  possible  the 
nail  is  driven  into  the  woodwork,  the  plate 
then  throwing  off  all  rain.  Sometimes  the 
plates  have  to  be  fastened  to  the  trellis 
wires,  and  sometimes  affixed  to  the  laterals ; 
but,  however  used,  they  are  invaluable. 
Bunches  not  protected  should  be  frequently 
examined,  especially  at  the  centre,  and  all 
decaying  berries  should  be  cut  out.  A  little 
fire  heat  should  always  be  kept  on  in  wet 
weather. 

Late  Chrysanthemums. 

In  the  glamour  of  the  big  blooms  now 
unfolding,  do  not  overlook  the  claims  of 
plants  waiting  to  supply  late  flowers.  Un¬ 
less  disbudded,  these  late  flowers  will  not 
be  of  any  size,  and  when  all  buds  are  left 
on,  development  of  -the  best  is  often  inter¬ 
fered  with.  I  always  aim  at  securing  a  nice 
lot  of  sprays  for  plants  which  are  to  remain 
in  the  greenhouse,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
disbudded  flowers  on  long  stems  are  so  valu¬ 
able  for  the  house  vases  that  we  must  secure 
our  quota  of  them.  By  rubbing  off  a  few 
buds  each  morning,  when  watering  is 
finished,  the  work  is  reduced  to  a  minimum; 
besides,  this  gives  one  an  excellent  chance 
of  catching  earwigs  and  caterpillars,  or 
checking  the  ravages  o-f  black  fly.  Keep  the 
late  plants  near  the  door,  allow  them  to 
have  all  the  air  possible,  and  give  them 
liquid  manure  twice  a  week  to  keep  their, 
growing. 

Chinese  and  Star  Primulas. 

Both  of  these — really  forms  of  the  same 
species — should  now  have  a  minimum  tem¬ 
perature  of  50  degs.  if  plenty  of  flowers 
are  wanted.  Water  them  early  to  allow 
moisture  about  the  stems  to  evaporate,  and 
do  not  give  water  until  it  is  required. 
Primulas  will  stand  plenty  of  feeding  now, 
and  the  Star  or  StelLata  section  will  bloom 
for  months  if  liberally  fed.  As  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  at  this  season  to  give  alternate  water¬ 
ings  of  liquid  manure  and  water  with 
sufficient  frequency  to  do  much  good,  it  is 
best  to  use  the  manure  in  dry  form,  and 
depend  upon  the  water-can  to  wash  i.t  in. 
Any  of  the  advertised  chemical  manures 
may  be  used,  Clay’s  and  Thomson’s  being 
great  favourites  with  gardeners. 

Cinerarias  and  Calceolarias. 

Where  these  are  still  in  cold  frames 
an  excellent  place  for  them — they  should 
be  watered  with  care,  and  as  early  in  the 
day  as  possible.  Never  allow  the  soil  to 
become  really  dry,  and  after  watering  open 
the  frame  a  little  to  allow  the  foliage  to 
dry.  In  the  evening,  if  the  weather  s 
frosty,  close  the  light  tight,  and  secure  a 
mat  or  two  to  cover  the  glass  and  the  chinks 
where  the  light  and  frame  meet.  The  latter 
is  important,  as  frost  often  gets  into  frames 
through  these  chinks,  even  when  a  mat  is 
on  top  of  the  g!a-- 
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Qeraniums  in  Flower. 

Watch  these  when  raia  falls  aad  move 
them  where  no  drip  enters  the  open  flower 
trusses,  as  wet  is  fatal  to  them.  Keep  the 
soil  rather  too  dry  than  too  wet,  pick  off 
all  yellowing  leaves,  and  remove  dead 
flowers  from  the  centre  of  the  trusses  with 
1  pair  of  Grape  scissors.  To  get  fine  trusses, 
pinch  the  point  out  of  the  shoots  just  above 
the  flower  buds,  and  give  a  sprinkling  of 
Clay’s  Fertilizer  once  a  week. 

Sunnyside. 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

Deciduous  Dendrobiums. 

The  whole  of  the  species  and  hybrid  Den¬ 
drobiums  of  this  section  should  now  be 
carefully  examined  to  ascertain  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  growth.  The  plants  which  have 
matured  their  growth  should  be  placed  in  a 
light  position  in  the  house,  and  where  there 
is  the  least  amount  of  moisture  in  the  at¬ 
mosphere.  Where  there  is  a  cool  house, 
such  as  an  early  vinery,  the  plants  should 
be  gradually  removed  from  one  lower  tem¬ 
perature  to  another,  so  that  checks  may  be 
avoided,  until  they  may  with  safety  be 
placed  in  the  vinery.  Only  sufficient  root 
or  atmospheric  moisture  to  retain  the  pseudo¬ 
bulbs  in  a  plump  or  normal  condition  will 
bs  necessary.  Excessive  moisture,  especially 
with  warm  conditions,  is  almost  certain  to 
induce  secondary  growth  at  the  base  of  the 
last-made  growth.  In  some  cases,  such  as 
with  Dendrobium  "wardianum,  it  is  quite 
usual  for  plants  to  commence  growing  again 
often  before  the  previous  growth  is  com¬ 
plete,  but  no  heed  should  be  paid  to  this, 
and  the  usual  resting  conditions  must  be 
afforded  if  satisfactory  flowering  conditions 
are  desired.  The  flowering  of  this  section 
of  Dendrobiums  depends  greatly  upon  the 
proper  ripening  of  the  pseudo-bulbs.  It 
may  thus  be  readily  understood  that  the 
plants  should  be  afforded  a  position  in  which 
they  may  obtain  the  maximum  amount  of 
available  sunlight  at  the  present  season.  An 
occasional  syringing  overhead  when  the  out¬ 
side  conditions  are  favourable  will  keep  red 
spider  in  check,  as  well  as  assist  in  retain¬ 
ing  the  plump  state  of  the  pseudo-bulbs, 
but  all  excess  of  moisture  must  become  dried 
before  the  cool  evening  temperatures  are 
reached. 

Where  accommodation  is  limited  and  the 
plants  have  to  be  treated  according  to  the 
requirements  of  the  other  kinds  of  plants 
grown  in  the  same  house,  there  is  bound 
to  be  some  degree  of  difficulty  with  some 
of  the  kinds  belonging  to  this  section  when 
the  resting  period  is  reached.  Under  such 
circumstances,  one  can  do  a  great  deal  by 
carefully  watching  the  pseudo-bulbs.  Allow 
the  plants  to  reach  the  verge  of  shrivelling 
before  giving  root  moisture,  and  place  them 
in  the  most  suitable  position  available  to 
obtain  the  full  benefit  of  light.  The  greatest 
difficulty  I  have  found  under  such  condi¬ 
tions  is  that  with  so  much  humidity  in  the 
atmosphere  there  is  generally  a  tendency  to 
start  new  growth,  and  frequently  under 
such  liberal  conditions  the  pseudo-bulbs  pro¬ 
duce  young  shoots  from  the  nodes  where 
flowers  should  be  had.  But  as  this  is  a 
later  consideration,  I  may  hope  to  deal  with 
it  at  the  proper  time. 

Plants  that  'are  backward  with  their 
growths  should  be  given  every  encourage¬ 
ment  to  reach  maturity.  They  should  be 
placed  in  the  hottest  available  position  of 
the  house,  and  in  such  a  position  that  they 
may  acquire  the  full  benefit  of  all  available 
sunlight ;  this  is  important,  as  strong  light 
will  not  only  assist  growth,  but  will  also 
help  to  harden  At  as  it  develops ;  full  ad¬ 
vantage,  therefore,  should  be  taken  of  the 
accommodation  thus  offered  during  the  next 
two  or  three  weeks,  after  which  time  the 


sun’s  power  will  become  so  much  weakened 
as  to  afford  little  assistance  in  the  ripen¬ 
ing  of  growth,  which  then  becomes  a  matter 
of  considerable  difficulty.  The  conditions  of 
the  warm  Orchid  house  should  be  such  that 
the  coldest  or  night  temperature  should  be  the 
driest,  so  that  damping  therefore  should  be 


Ventilating  and  Damping  the 
House. — All  checks  to  steady  growth 
must  be  avoided.  The  principal  cause  of 
checks  is  allowing  the  temperature  to  fall 
very  low  on  dull  days,  and  during  the 
night  time. 

Open  the  top  ventilator  a  little  about 
nine  o’clock  in  the  morning  before  the 
sun  shines  powerfully  on  the  glass,  and 


A  strong  -plant  ready  to  put  out  in  either 
a  frame  or  a  house. 

if  the  day  promises  to  be  a  warm  sunny 
one  syringe  the  foliage,  and  damp  the 
floor  of  the  house  as  early  as  half  past 
seven  o'clock  when  June  comes.  Never 
allow  the  atmosphere  to  become  very  dry  ; 
damp  the  walls  and  floor  of  the  house  fre- 
r-:ently,  but  do  not  syringe  the  leaves. 
Side  ventilation  will  not  be  necessary 
until  the  fruits  commence  to  ripen. 

On  a  rather  dull  day  close  the  house 
at  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  be 
satisfied  with  damping  the  pathway,  but 
if  the  day  is  bright  and  warm  defer  clos¬ 
ing  until  three  or  four  o’clock,  and,  in 
addition  to  damping  floor  and  walls, 
syringe  the  plants  with  tepid  water. 

Support  the  swelling  Melons  by  wrap¬ 
ping  broad  strands  of  matting  round 
them  and  securing  the  ends  of  the  matting 
to  the  wires  (see  fig.  13V  In  frames  the 
Melons  should  be  raised  on  empty  in¬ 
verted  flower  pots. 

If  left  without  support  of  this  kind  the 
weight  of  the  fruits  would  cause  them  to 
part  from  the  stems  before  the  ripening 
process  was  completed. 


done  sufficiently  early  in  the  day  to  allow 
the  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  to  become 
distilled  before  the  night  temperatures  are 
reached.  On  cold  mornings  abstain  from 
damping  until  the  normal  temperature  of  the 
house  is  reached. 

H.  J.  Chapman. 


Treatment  while  the  Fruits  are 
Maturing. — When  you  observe  the  skin 
of  the  Melons  turning  yellow,  and  a 
slight  crack  in  it  around  the  stem,  or 
footstalk  (see  fig.  14),  the  ripening  stage 
has  been  reached.  A  warm,  buoyant 
atmosphere  must  be  maintained  until  the 
fruits  are  gathered.  Less  water  will  be 
needed  at  the  roots,  but  sufficient  must 
be  given  to  keep  the  leaves  plump  and 
fresh.  Cease  applying  manure  water.  On 
hot  days  the  floor  of  the  house  should  be 
damped  occasionally,  but  do  not  syringe 
the  plants.  Keep  the  hot  water  pipes 
warm  on  bright  days,  too,  and  apply  more 
heat  if  the  weather  be  dull. 

At  this  stage  the  front  ventilators,  as 
well  as  the  top  ones  must  be  opened; 
ventilate  freely  if  the  sun  shines  clearly, 
and  leave  a  little  open  chink  at  both  top 
and  front  of  house  all  night  too,  but  not 
sufficient  to  cause  a  cold  draught. 

Gathering  and  Keeping  Ripe 
Melons. — Cut  off  the  stems  about  one 
inch  above  and  below  the  footstalk  of  the 
fruit  (see  fig.  15),  but  do  not  carry  the 
fruit  by  the  stem,  else  it  will  break  away 
from  the  Melon.  It  is. not  a  wise  plan  to 
take  a  newly-cut  fruit  direct  from  the 
house  to  the  table.  Keep  the  ripe  Melons 
in  a  cool  dry  room  for  a  couple  of  days 
at  least,  as  the  flesh  will  be  more  agree¬ 
able  to  the  palate  after  such  treatment. 

Insect  Pests  and  Diseases. — Red 
spider  will  become  very  troublesome  if 
the  atmosphere  of  the  structure  in  which 
the  plants  are  grown  is  allowed  to  get 
very  hot  and  dry ;  but  if  judicious  syring¬ 
ing  of  the  foliage  and  damping  of  the 
house  are  attended  to  regularly,  this  in¬ 
sect  will  not  be  likely  to  gain  a  hold  on 
the  leaves. 


Strands  of  matting  (new)  fastened  and 
crossed  beneath  fruit  at  A,  and  secured  to 
wires,  B. 


Fruit  Growing 


9.— MELONS. 

(Concluded  from  p.  550.) 
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A,  fruit  stem  -parting  from  fruit,  B ;  C, 
stem  which  would  come  away  from  fruit 
unless  latter  was  otherwise  supported. 

The  presence  of  red  spider  may  be 
readily  observed  as  the  leaves  affected 
turn  yellow,  then  brown,  and  finally 
shrivel  up,  unless  measures  are  duly 
taken  to  destroy  the  insects. 

Very  badly  affected  leaves  should  be 
cut  off  and  burned.  But  if  the  attack  be 
slight  sponge  the  leaves— especially  the 
under  sides — with  a  solution  of  soft  soap 
and  water,  and  then  forcibly  syringe  with 
clear  water.  To  prevent  attacks  by  red 
spider  sprinkle  a  small  quantity  of  dry 
soot  on  the  bed  occasionally. 

Green  and  white  fly  may  be  destroyed 
by  using  a  good  fumigating  material  or 
vaporiser  on  a  dull  evening. 

Canker  and  “clubbing”  of  the  roots 
are  caused  by  a  sour  condition  of  the  soil, 
both  may  be  prevented  by  mixing  a  small 
quantity  of  slaked  lime,  one  peck  to 
three  barrow  loads  of  compost,  with  the 
soil  at  the  time  the  bed  is  made  up. 


Mildew  is  caused  by  cold  draughts  and 
low  temperatures.  If  it  appear  on  the 
leaves,  keep  the  house  warmer,  and  put 
on  some  flowers  of  sulphur.  Sometimes 
the  stems  of  the  plants  die  off — decay — 
near  the  surface  of  the  soil.  To  prevent 
this  happening,  be  very  careful  in  apply¬ 
ing  water  not  to  pour  it  on  the  stems.  But 
if  you  observe  any  discolouration  of  the 
stems  rub  on  some  dry  lime.  And  to  pre¬ 
vent  decay  of  branches  pinch  off  surplus 
shoots  while  they  are  very  small.  Dry  lime 
rubbed  on  any  decaying  portion  of  stem 
or  leaf  will  arrest  decay. 

V  arieties.  — S'  carlet  F  lesh — Blenheim 
Orange,  Dobbie’s  Victoria,  Gunton  Scar¬ 
let,  and  Read’s  Scarlet  Flesh. 

Green  and  White  Flesh— Hero  of 
Lockinge,  Duchess  of  York,  Earl’s 
Favourite,  Diamond  Jubilee,  East  nor 
Castle,  and  Best  of  All. 

Munro’s  Little  Heath  is  a  scarlet 
fleshed  variety,  and  may  be  grown  in  a 
frame  where  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain 
material  for  a  hot-bed. 

G. 

(To  be  continued.) 

- 44-4 - 

Huntingdon  Daffodil  Society. 

The  Huntingdon  Daffodil  and  Spring 
Flower  Society  will  hold  its  next  exhibi¬ 
tion  in  the  Corn  Exchange,  Huntingdon, 
on  April  21st.,  1908..  Schedule,  etc.,  may 
be  had  of  the  hon.  secretary,  Miss  L.  L. 
Linton,  Stirtloe  House,  Buckden,  Hun¬ 
tingdon. 

Aster  Miss  Southall. 

The  above  is  a  variety  of  A.  '  Novi- 
Belgii,  with  dark  purple  ;  stems  of  open 
branching  habit,  and  lar£e,  deep  mauve 
flowers.  It  was  tried  at,  .Wisley,  and  ac¬ 
corded  an  Award  of  Merit  by  the  R.H.S. 
on  October  15th,  when  shown  by  J.  H. 
Davies,  Esq.,  The  Craig,'  Ashfield,  Ross- 
on-Wye. 


/-S’. 


Shows  how  a  ripe  fruit  should  be  gathered;  A,  A,  stem  df  plant;  B,  leafstalk; 

C,  flower  still  adhering  to  fruit. 


Horticultural  Societies’ 
Diary 

of  Forthcoming  Events. 


nuureviauons  used. 


A.. — Association 
Am. — Amateurs 
Ohy. — Chrysanthemum 
c.m. — Committee  meeting 
Oott. — Cottage  or  Cottagers 
D. — District 

G. — Gardening  or  gardener 

Thus  The  Templeton  G.  Am.  and  Oott.  M.I.H.S 
Gardeners,  Amateurs’  and  Cottagers’  Mutual  Improve 
ment  Horticultural  Society. 


H. — Horticultural 
M.L — Mutual  Improve¬ 
ment 

m.m. — Monthly  meeting 
S. — Society 

w.m. — Weekly  meeting 


NOVEMBER. 

4th. — Walthamstow  Chy.  and  H.S.  (Show,' 
'  2  days) ;  Horsforth  G.M.I.S.  (w.m.). 
5th. — Southampton  R.H.S.  (Show,  2 
days);  Ascot  and  D.H.S.  (Show,  2 
days);  Southend-on-Sea  and  D. 
(Show,  2  days) ;  Brighton  and 
Sussex  H.S.  (Show,  2  days);  Wim¬ 
bledon  and  D.R.H.  and  Cott.  G.S. 
(Show,  2  days) ;  Seven  Oaks  and 
West  Kent  Chy.  S.  (Show,  2  days) ; 
Chelmsford  and  D.  Chy.  S.  (Show, 

2  days);  Stirling  and  D.H.A. 
(m.m.);  Croydon  and  D.H.M.I.S. 

'  (bi-m.rn.) ;  Ventnor  Chy.  S. 
(Show). 

6th. — National  Chy.  S.  (Show  at  Crystal 
Palace,  3  days);  Bromley  Chy.  S. 
(Show,  2  days) ;  Doncaster  and  D. 
Chy.  S.  (Show,  2  days) ;  Isle  of 
Thanet  Chy.  S.  (Show,  2  days); 
Cardiff  and  D.  Chy.  S.  (Show,  2 
days) ;  Bristol  Chy!  S.  (Show,  2 
days) ;  ■  Guildford  and  D.  Chy.  S. 
(Show,  2  days);  Eastbourne  H.S. 
(Show,  2  days) ;  Stoke  Newington 
and  D.  Chy.  S.  (Show,  2  days); 
Tottenham  and  D.  Chy.  S.  (Show, 

2  days) ;  Cambridgeshire  Chy.  S. 
(Show  at  Cambridge,  2  days) ; 
Cheltenham  Chy  S.  (Show,  2 
days) ;  Margate  Chy  S.  (Sljow) ; 
Bodmin  and  D.  Chy.  S.  (Show) ; 
Forest  Hill  Chy.  S.  (Show);  Bide¬ 
ford  and  D.H.S.  (Show);  Colches¬ 
ter  Rose  and  H.S.  (Show);  War- 
grave  and  D.G.A.  (Show). 

7th. — Borough  of  East  Ham  Am.  Chy.  S. 
(Show,  3  days)  ;  Forest  Gate  and 
Stratford  Am.  Chy.  S.  (Show,  3 
.days);  Canterbury  G.M.I.S.  (Show, 

2  days);  Newport  (Mon.)  and  D. 
Chy.  S.  (Show) ;  Bedford  and  >D. 
Chy.  S.  (Show);  Torquay  and 
D.G.A.  (Show);  Hornsey  and  D. 
Chy.  S.  (Show). 

8th: — Macclesfield  and  D.  Chy.  S.  (Show, 

2  days) ;  Nottingham  and  Notts 
Chy.  S.  (Show,  2  days) ;  Eccles, 
Pendleton  and  D.  Chy.  S.  (Show,  2 
days) ;  Leicester  and  Leicestershire 
Chy.  S.  (Show,  2  days) ;  Windsor, 
Eaton  and  D.  Chy.  and  H.S. 
(Show) ;  Beckenham  H.S.  (w.m.). 

9th. — Wood  Green  and  D.  Am.  H.S. 
(Show) ;  Crewe  and  D.  Chy.  S. 
(Show);  Formby  and  D.H.S. 
(Show\;  Penarth  Chy.  S.  (Show); 
Leeds  Paxton  S.  (w.m.).  “ 

-  —4  4  4 - 

Cattleya  Armstrongiae  magnifica. 

The  origin  of  this  was  hardyana  x 
Loddigesii  violacea.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  warm  rose,  and  the  lip  orange 
with  a  light  rosy  purple  blotch  on  the 
blade.  Award  of  Merit  by  the  R.H.S.  on 
October  15th,  when  shown  by  Messrs. 
Armstrong  and  Brown,  Tunbridge  Wells. 
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Address  :  The  Editor,  The  Gardening 
World,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may 
cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions 
should  be  as  brief  as  -possible  and  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a  separate  sheet 
of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make 
the  best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to 
prepare  and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline 
drawing  or  plan  of  their  gardens,  indicating 
the  position  of  beds  and  lawns,  the  charac- 


STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

23  20.  Potting  Arum  Lilies. 

I  have  bought  some  Arum  Lily  bulbs 
(Calla  aethiopica)  for  the  greenhouse.  Will 
you  kindly  let  me  know  when  and  how  I  am 
to  not  them.  Also  the  size  of  pots,  mould, 
etc.  (J.  Thomas,  Surrey.) 

They  should  be  potted  now,  as  the  plant 
makes  its  growth  chiefly  in  winter.  Use 
good  fibrous  loam  three  parts  to  one  of  well 
rotted  cow  manure  crumbled  up  fine  and 
one-fourth  of  clean,  sharp  sand.  Mix  this 
up  thoroughly  and  pot  fairly  firmly.  Six 
inch  pots  will  be  large  enough  for  one  full- 
sized  tuber  . at  the  first  time  of  potting.  The 
soil  when  used  should  just  be  nicely  moist, 
and  little  or  no  water  will  be  required  till 
the  tubers  commence  growing.  As  they 
advance  in  growth  and  the  days  lengthen  in 
spring  a  greater  quantity  of  water  will,  of 
course,  be  required.  By  giving  them  close 
attention)  and  using  your  discretion  you 
will  soon  come  to  understand  when  they  re¬ 
quire  an  abundant  supply.  The  plants  will 
be  later  in  flowering  than  if  you  had  got 
the  tubers  in  August  and  potted  them  up 
then,  but  you  can  repot  next  year  soon  after 
the  foliage  dies  down. 

2321.  Seeds  from  New  Zealand. 

A  friend  of  mine  who  has  been  away  on  a 
trip  to  New.  Zealand  brought  some  plants 
and  seeds  home  with  him.  I  received  a 
small  quantity  from  him,  but  d'o  not  know 
when  to  sow  the  same.  There  is  some 
called  Toi  Toi.  My  .  friend  says  it  is  too 
cold  here,  but  I  have  a  greenhouse  and  heat 
it  only  to  keep  away  frost  or  if  the  weather 
is  very  wet.  Could  I  raise  the  seed  and 
what  time  could  I  sow  it?  He  also  had 
Flax  seed.  I  think  it  should  be  sown  in  the 
spring  of  the  year,  as  it  is  a  half-hardy 
plant.  (J.  T.,  Ayrshire.) 

We  could  not  say  what  Toi  Toi  might  be. 
No  doubt  it  is  a  local  name  adopted  from 
the  natives.  In  all  probability  it  could  be 
grown  in  a  greenhouse,  however,  and  your 
best  plan  would  be  to  keep  it  till  spring 
and  sow  the  seeds  when  you  think  the  tem¬ 
perature  is  sufficiently  high  to  give  them  a 
start.  If  once  you  could  get  it  to  germinate 
there  is  little  doubt  you  could  grow  it  in  a 
greenhouse  from  which  frost  is  just  kept  out. 
If  it  did  not  require  to  be  kept  in  a  green¬ 
house  continually,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
keep  it  there  until  it  blooms,  or  until  you 
can  determine  what  it  is.  The  Flax  seed, 
if  native  to  New  Zealand,  would  be  Linum 
monogynum,  which  is  fairly  hardy  in  this 


ter  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall;  posi¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  etc.  The 
north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  over¬ 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  It 
should  also  be  stated  whether  the  garden  is 
flat  or  on  a  decliviiy,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  marked.  Particulars  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soil  will  also  help  us  to  give 
satisfactory  replies.  When  such  plans  art 
received  they  will  be  carefully  filed,  with 
the.  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and 
will  be  consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an 
enquiry  is  sent. 


country  and  lives  from  year  to  year  without 
protection  as  far  north  as  London  at  least. 
\1  e  believe  this  is  the  only  one  that  is  native 
to  that  part  of  the  world.  If  it  is  the 
common  Flax  then  it  is  L.  usitatissimum, 
which  is  perfectly  hardy,  as  it  is  a  native 
of  Europe  and  the  countries  lying  to  the 
south-east  of  that.  It  would  only  be  an 
annual,  however,  and  you  could  sow  it  in 
the  open  ground  at  the  beginning  of  April. 
If  you  dlo  not  think  it  is  the  common  Flax, 
the  better  plan  would  be  to  sow  it  in  light 
sandy  soil  in  the  greenhouse  and  pot  off 
some  of  the  seedlings,  while  the  others  could 
be  planted  out  in  a- border  or  on  the  rockery. 
The  white  one  (L.  monogynum)  is  by  no 
means  common,  and  makes  an  interesting 
herbaceous  plant.  Some  of  the  seedlings 
might  be  kept  in  pots  in  a  cold  frame  until 
you  find  out  whether  those  which  are 
planted  out  are  hardy  in  your  district. 

2322.  Chrysanthemum  Leaves  Dis¬ 
coloured. 

I  send  you  some  leaves  very  much  dis¬ 
coloured  of  Chrysanthemums.  I  have  not 
noticed  it  till  lately,  and  it  seems  to  be  in¬ 
creasing.  Can  you  tell  me  what  it  is  and 
the  cure?  Mill  it  be  difficult  to  eradicate? 
(H.  Bradley,  Cambs.) 

The  leaves  were  affected  with  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  rust  produced  by  a  fungus  known  as 
Puccinia  Hieracii.  Your  best  plan  is  to  re¬ 
move  and  burn  the  affected  lea'ves  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  spores  from  being  scattered  on  to 
healthy  plants  and  leaves.  You  should  then 
spray  the  foliage  with  a  solution  of  sulphide 
of  potassium  at  the  rate  of  oz.  to  the 
gallon  of  water.  This  will  kill  the  spores 
outside  the  leaves  and  thereby  prevent  it 
from  spreading.  This  could  be  done  in  the 
morning  or  early  part  of  the  day,,  so  that  the 
foliage  will  be  dry  before  night.  After  the 
plants  have  finished  flowering  cut  down  the 
stems  and  burn  them.  By  .  this  means  you 
will  destroy  a  large  number  of  spores,  help¬ 
ing  to  prevent  future  trouble.  The  fungus 
really  lives  throughout  the  year  inside  the 
tissues  of  Chrysanthemums,  and  may  appear 
again  under  favourable  conditions.  You 
can  always  keep  it  in  check,  however,  by 
removing  those  leaves  that  you  see  are  actu¬ 
ally  affected  with  the  fungus.  Spraying  the 
plants  now  and  again  would  also  act  as  a 
check  upon  the  fungus.  This  should,  of 
course,  be  attended  to  in  the  summer  time 
by  always  keeping  an  eye  upon  the  plants 
to  detect  the  presence  of  anything  injurious 
amongst  them. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

2323.  Pentstemons  in  Winter. 

I  take  in  your  paper  regularly  and  shall 
be  grateful  for  the  following  information, 
as  I  have  no  knowledge  on  the  subject.  If 
I’entstemon  plants  are  left  out,  will  they 
survive  and  flower  next  year?  (A  Sub¬ 
scriber,  Middlesex.) 

Only  some  of  the  Pentstemons  are  really 
hardy,  particularly  those  forms  that  are  little 
altered  from  the  wild  form  of  the  plant. 
Most  of  the  fine  modern  varieties  are  liable 
to  die  off  during  winter,  especially  if  we 
get  hard  frost  or  an  occasional  freezing  and 
thawing.  We  do  not  think  that  the  best 
1  results,  however,  are  got  from  old  plants, 
even  if  they  were  to  live  out  the  winter. 
Tney  do  not,  as  a  rule,  possess  the  vigour 
that  young  plants  do.  The  best  plan  with 
Pentstemons  of  the  florists’  class  is  to  take 
cuttings  of  young  side  shoots  which  have 
not  flowered  and  about  three  or  four  inches 
long.  These  should  be  dibbled  into  a  light 
compost  of  loam,  leaf  mould,  and  sand,  well 
mixed  together.  Boxes  or  pots  may  be  used 
for  this  purpose  and  stood  in  a  cold  frame 
during  winter.  September  is  the  best  time 
to  take  the  cuttings,  and  the  earlier  the 
better,  as  the  plants  have  time  to  take  root 
before  the  advent  of  winter  and  keep  better. 

2324.  Pansies  and  Violas. 

Pansy  and  Viola  plants  cut  down  in  Sep¬ 
tember  are  now  covered  with  fresh  leaves. 
Should  these  plants  be  left  out  to  flower 
next  spring  and  will  the  size  and  quality  of 
the  flowers  deteriorate?  (A  Subscriber, 
Middlesex.) 

Whether  the  Pansies  and  Violas  would  be 
a  success  next  year  depends  very  largely 
upon  the  soil,  the  exposure,  and  more  parti¬ 
cularly  upon  the  plants  themselves.  Some 
of  them,  but  particularly  varieties  of  Viola, 
readily  send  up  a  large  number  of  suckers 
from  the  roots  and  these  are  easy  to  pre¬ 
serve  in  the  form  of  old  plants.  They  will, 
of  course,  flower  in  the  case  of  those  that 
you  can  manage  to  bring  through  the  winter, 
but  the  size  of  the  flowers  is  likely  to  be 
smaller  than  they  would  be  from  cuttings. 
They  would  also  be  more  likely  to  get  ex¬ 
hausted  earlier  in  the  flowering  season  than 
voung  plants  raised  from  cuttings.  You  did 
right  to  cut  down  the  old  stems  after  they 
ceased  flowering  in  September,  and  if  you 
had  taken  cuttings  of  these,  you  could  have 
depended  upon  getting  a  better  display  with 
larger  flowers  next  year.  You  are  not  too 
late  yet  if  you  have  a  cold  frame  where  you 
could  keep  the  cuttings  during  winter. 
Make  up  some  boxes  of  sandy  loam  and  plenty 
of  leaf  mould  in  it.  In  pulling  off  shoots 
from  the  old  plants  if  you  work  carefully 
you  can  get  most  or  all  of  them  already 
rooted,  so  that  they  would  proceed  to  estab¬ 
lish  themselves  in  the  boxes  at  once  and  still 
make  good  stuff  for  planting  out  in  March. 
If  you  have  no  cold  frame,  perhaps  you  have 
a  wall  that  would  furnish  some  shelter. 
Pansies  and  Yiolas  are  quite  hardy,  but  if 
they  are  in  boxes  it  would  be  well  if  you 
had  something  to  throw  off  the  rain  in  win¬ 
ter.  This  could  easily  be  managed  by 
standing  the  boxes  against  the  shelter  of  a 
wall,  then  putting  some  pegs  into  the  boxes 
and  laying  some  panes  of  glass  on  these 
pegs  to  throw  off  the  rain  instead  of  letting 
it  go  into  the  boxes,  making  the  soil  muddy. 

2325.  Antirrhinums. 

If  Antirrhinum  plants  are  left  out,  will 
they  flower  as  well  next  year?  I  have  a 
small  garden  in  the  West-end  of  London 
and  shall  be  grateful  for  the  information. 
(A  Subscriber,  Middlesex.) 

What  applies  to  Pentstemons  applies  very 
much  to  Antirrhinums,  the  latter  being 
rather  hardier,  but  owing  to  the  practice 
of  growing  them  in  rich  garden  soils  they 
are  liable  to  perish  in  winter  if  the  soil  is 
in  any  way  heavy  and  the  winter  is  severe. 
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Last  winter  was  quite  an  ordinary  one,  and 
many  of  the  Antirrhinums  lived  out  of  doors 
and  bloomed  well  in  summer.  They  are  not 
to  be  depended  upon,  however,  as  you  are 
liable  to  lose  them.  The  best  plan  is  to 
save  ,  seeds  .  from,  the  best  varieties  or  else 
take  cuttings.  These  may  be  dibbled,  into 
pots  or  boxes  of  sandy  soil.  If  you  have  a 
cold  frame  you  could  manage  to  root  them 
yet  before  spring, ,  but  if  you  have  no  such 
convenience  we  are  afraid  it  would  be 
hardly  worth  while  to  try  cuttings  at  this 
late  period.  They  could  have  been  inserted 
however  at  any  time  during  September,  the 
earlier  the  better,  and  if  placed  in  sandy 
soil  they  would  get  well  rooted  and  capable 
of  withstanding  any  amount  of  cold  weather. 
In  a  native  state  Antirrhinums  live  on  rocks 
and  on  old  walls,  and  here  they  stand  out  in 
winter.  Cuttings  rooted  early  in  September 
could  be  protected  with  panes  of  glass 
erected  over  pots  or  boxes  so  as  to  throw  off 
the  rain. 

2326.  Plants  under  Trees. 

What  plants  can  be  best  grown  under  trees 
and  the  latter  practically  in  the  border? 
(Laborare,  Surrey.) 

It  depends  largely  upon  whether  the  trees 
are  deciduous  or  evergreen  as  to  what  can 
be  grown  under  them.  The  density  of  the 
branches  or  the  closeness  of  the  trees  to  one 
another  would  also  have  a  bearing  upon  the 
subject.  It  all  depends  upon  the  amount  of 
light  that  can  get  to  the  plants  and  the 
amount  of  rain  which  they  can  get  or  water 
that  is  supplied  to  them.  The  leaves  of 
trees  always  tend  to  throw  off  the  rain  from 
the  ground  beneath  them,  and  this  keeps  the 
ground  dry  during  the  summer  months. 
Bearing  these  facts  in  mind,  you  may  be 
able  to  remove  some  of  the  lower  branches 
without  injuring  the  appearance  of  the  trees 
with  the  object  of  getting  light  and  also  rain 
on  the  plants.  Many  kinds  of  bulbs  will  give 
a  good  account  of  themselves  under  de¬ 
ciduous  trees,  including  Snowdrops,  Cro¬ 
cuses,  Winter  Aconite,  and  Daffodils  in 
great  variety.  Evergreen  plants  that  suc¬ 
ceed  well  under  trees  are  Saxifraga  umbrosa, 
S.  Geum,  S.  rotundifolia,  and  others.  See 
also  question  No.  2287,  where  many  other 
plants  are  mentioned  suitable  for  such  situa¬ 
tions. 

23  27.  Plants  for  a  Sandy  Garden. 

I  should  be  glad  of  information  through 
The  Gardening  World  columns.  My  garden 
is  nearly  all  sand  or  small  ballast.  Would 
bulbs  grow  in  this  and  what  other  plants 
might  I  put  in,  as  I  cannot  go  to  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  a  few  loads  of  garden  mould?  The 
sun  shines  on  it  nearly  all  day.  (A.  S., 
Plum.,  Kent.) 

We  can  understand  the  difficulties  you 
have  with  soil  such  as  you  mention  ;  never¬ 
theless,  there  are  many  plants  which  will 
grow  even  in  that.  For  instance,  you  could 
plant  Crocuses,  Daffodils,  Tulips,  Chiono- 
doxa  Luciliae,  S.  sardensis,  Scilla  sibirica, 
S.  nutans,  and  S.  hispanica.  Plants  of  an 
evergreen  character  to  bloom  later  would  be 
Sedum  acre,  S.  refluxum,  S.  rupestre,  S. 
spectabile,  Sempervivum  tectorum,  and  S. 
calcareum.  The  two  latter  are  Houseleeks. 
We  have  seen  the  Pearly  Everlasting  (Anap- 
halis  margaritacea)  doing  well  on  rubbish 
from  smelting  furnaces.  The  bulbs  would 
have  to  be  got  in  the  form  of  bulbs  and  the 
other  subjects  mentioned  in  the  form  of 
plants.  You  could,  however,  get  a  good  dis¬ 
play  by  the  use  of  such  annuals  as  Common 
Marigold  (Calendula  officinalis), French  Mari¬ 
gold,  African  Marigold,  Dwarf  Nasturtiums, 
Antirrhinums,  and  Petunias.  All  of  these 
are,  of  course,  obtainable  in  the  form  of 
seeds.  In  the  course  of  a  year  or  two 
you  should  get  a  deal  of  vegetable  matter  in 
the  soil  by  growing  those  annuals  and  dig¬ 
ging  in  the  rubbish  in  the  autumn  or  laying 
it  in  a  neap  to  rot  and  then  returning  it  to 
the  soil. 


WATER  GARDEN. 

2328.  Making:  a  Small  Water  Garden. 

I  should  esteem  it  a  great  favour  if  you 
could  inform  me  through  your  columns  how 
to  make  a  small  water  garden.  I  herewith 
enclose  sketch  showing  details  of  the  portion 
of  garden  I  should  like  to  convert  into  the 
same.  (David  Carter,  Yorks.) 

Your  best  plan  would  be  to  dig  out  the 
soil  to  the  depth  of  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  Another 
way  would  be  to  take  it  out  to.  the  depth  of 
2  ft.  and  build  a  rockery  all  round  the  mar¬ 
gin,  using  bricks  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
in  the  water.  The  inside  of  this  brick  wall 
could  be  cemented.  If  you  would  like  to 
pursue  a  course  of  making  a  more  natural- 
looking  pond,  the  soil  could  be  taken  out 
to  the  depth  stated  and  the  bottom  and  sides 
puddled  with  clay.  Get  a  large  quantity 
of  good  plastic  clay  and  begin  working  it  by 
chopping  it  up  fine  with  a  spade  and  mixing 
it  with  water  so  as  to  get  it  into  a  pliant 
and  plastic  condition.  All  stones  should, 
of  course,  be  removed'.  Then  over  the 
bottom  of  this  pond  or  tank  put  a  layer  of 
6  in.  of  clay  and  have  it  regularly  and  evenly 
trodden  down  all  over  the  surface.  There 
are  two  ways  of  finishing  off  the  margin  of 
such  a  pond,  and  one  is  to  build1  a  brick 
wall  from  the  bottom  of  the  tank  to  a  little 
above  the  level  at  which  the  water  is  to  be 
kept.  By  this  plan  you  would  have  deep 
water  from  the  edge  of  the  pond  to  the 
‘middle.  Another  plan  is  to  make  a  pond 
deepest  in  the  centre  and  gradually  slope 
the  bottom  up  to  the  sides.  By  this  plan 
you  would  have  quite  shallow  water  close 
to  the  edge.  The  bottom  of  such  a  pond 
could  have  a  covering  of  6  in.  of  loam,  and 
in  this  a  great  variety  of  plants  could  be 
grown.  In  the  case  of  the  pond  having  the 
bottom  sloping  gradually  upwards  to  the 
water  level,  it  would  have  to  be  puddled  for 
some  little  distance  above  the  high  wateT 
level,  otherwise  the  water  would  percolate 
away  into  the  soil  by  the  sides.  If  you 
build  a  close  brick  wall  you  could  make  a 
variety  of  pockets  or  niches  suitable  for 
growing  plants  either  in  the  soil  or  in  pots 
stood  in  shallow  water.  These  suggestions 
may  be  thought  out  before  you  commence, 
so  that  preparations  may  be  made  for  grow¬ 
ing  plants  in  a  variety  of  ways.  If  you 
puddle  the  pond  with  clay,  you  should  have 
it  trodden  down  at  once,  and  as  soon 
as  you  think  it  is  water-tight,  let  in 
the  water  to  prevent  the  clay  getting 
dry  and  cracking.  You  have  said  no¬ 
thing  as  to  how  you  are  to  get  a 
water  supply,  but  you  should  have  an  inlet 
for  water  and  also  an  outlet  or  overflow  for 
the  sake  of  frequently  renewing  the  water  to 
keep  it  clean.  The  drain  for  the  overflow 
should  be  deep  enough  to  dry  the  pond  at 
any  particular  time  if  you  so  desire  in  -order 
to  clean  it  out. 

23  2  9.  Ptants  for  the  Water  Garden. 

What  would  be  best  to  grow  and  when  is 
the  best  time  to  plant  in  the  water  garden? 
(David  Carter,  Y-orks.) 

For  the  centre  you  might  well  have  a 
Water  Lily  or  two,  such  as  Nymphaea  alba, 
N.  odorata,  and  N.o.  rosea.  If  you  puddle 
the  pond,  placing  soil  on  the  top  of  the  clay, 
then  Nymphaeas  could  be  planted  directly 
in  the  soil.  If  not,  you  could  grow  them  in 
large  pots  or  wooden  boxes.  May  is  the 
best  time  to  get  the  roots  of  Water  Lilies 
and  to  plant  them.  For  planting  in  water 
of  no  great  depth  you  could  get  fris  Pseud- 
acorus,  I.P.  variegata,  I.  sibirica,  and  I. 
laevigata.  The  latter  is  the  Japanese  Iris, 
and  all  of  these  should  be  planted  just  above 
the  water  level,  but  so  that  their  roots  can 
dip  down  and  get  plenty  of  moisture.  The 
Flowering  Rush  (Butomus  umbellatus),  Bog 
Bean  (Menyanthes  trifoliata),  and  Sweet 
Flag  or  its  variegated  variety  (Acorus  cala¬ 
mus  variegata')  could  be  grown  in  water  of 


moderate  depth,  or  if  the  water  is  deep, 
grow  them  in  piots  and  stand  the  latter  just 
in  water  that  will  reach  an  inch  or  two  up 
the  pots.  A  great  variety  of  plants  that  are 
really  best  suited  for  bogs  could  be  grown  in 
a  bed  of  soil  above  the  water  level,  provided 
you  build  up  an  open  wall  just  holding  a 
mass  of  soil  and  yet  allow  the  water  to 
penetrate  so  as  to  imitate  a  bog.  A  wall  of 
this  sort  might  well  be  made  all  along  one 
side  with  the  object  of  getting  a  moist  bed. 
On  this  you  could  plant  such  choice  sub¬ 
jects -as  Anagallis  tenella,  varieties  of  Marsh 
Marigold,  such  as  Caltha  palustris,  C.p. 
flore  pleno,  Forget-me-Not  (Myosotis  palust¬ 
ris),  spotted  Mimulus  (Mim-ulus  luteus 
guttatus),  and  the  Scarlet  Lobelias  (Lobelia 
cardinalis,  L.  fulgens,  L.  splendens,  and  the 
variety  Victoriae).  Some  tall  plants  that 
would  live  even  in  shallow  water  are  Lysi- 
machia  punctata  and  L.  clethroides,  which 
grows  about  2  ft.  high.  The  Water  Haw¬ 
thorn  (Aponogeton  distachyum)  could  be 
planted  even  in  the  deepest  part  of  the  pond 
or  grown  in  a  pot  submerged  in  the  water 
there. 


HEDGES. 

2330.  Hedge  that  Cows  will  not  Eat. 

Could  you  tell  me  a  nice  hedge  to  plant 
(not  bushy)  round  the  garden?  I  want  some 
trees  which  cows  and  horses  will  not  eat. 
(J.C.C.,  Yorks.) 

The  free  -most  frequently  planted  for  mak¬ 
ing  hedges  to  keep  out  cows  and  horses  is 
Hawthorn.  These  are  planted  in  the  form 
of  a  double  row  about  a  foot  from  row  to 
row  and  kept  well  pruned  every  year.  Holly 
is  one  of  the  few  other  plants  used  for 
making  hedges  which  those  animals  are  not 
likely  to  eat.  It  grows  more  slowly,  how¬ 
ever,  than  Hawthorn.  If  the  hedge  is  in¬ 
tended  to  keep  back  cows  and  horses,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  make  a  wooden  fence 
until  the  hedge  is  sufficiently  high  to  stop 
cattle.  There  are  many  other  trees  of  an 
ornamental  character,  but  we  doubt  if  they 
would  be  let  alone  entirely  by  cows  and 
horses.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  what 
cows  and  horses  might  not  eat  even  i-f  they 
might  be  only  said  to  nibble  at  them  occa¬ 
sionally,  but  whether  you  plant  those  sub¬ 
jects  you  mention  or  any  other  it  would  be 
necessary  to  protect  them  with  a  fence  in  the 
early  stages. 


ROSES. 

2331.  Suitability  of  Garden  for  Roses. 

Will  you  please  tell  me  if  you  think  that 
my  garden  is  suitably  situated  to  grow  Roses 
in  and  if  so  what  would  be  the  best  kind, 
when  to  plant,  and' where  most  likely  to  be 
obtained?  (J.  A.  R.,  Yorks.) 

On  the  accompanying  plan  you  state  that 
your  soil  is  rather  heavy  with  clay  bottom. 
That  should  prove  highly  suitable  for  Roses, 
and  as  far  as  we  can  see  the  situation  is 
not  against  them.  The  north  side  of  your 
garden  is  the  most  favourably  situated,  as 
it  fa-ces  the  south,  but  the  border  on  the 
west  side  would  also  be  suitable  for  growing 
Roses.  On  the  north  border  you  have  room 
for  eighteen  Roses  at  2  lft.  apart  by  planting 
them  in  two  rows,  one  row  to  alternate  with 
the  other.  You  do  not  state  whether  these 
Roses  are  to  be  different  from  one  another, 
but  considering  your  locality,  we  should  re¬ 
commend  Hybrid  Perpetual  and  Hybrid  Tea 
Roses  chiefly.  First-class  varieties  of  H.P. 
Roses  are  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Frau  Karl 
Druschki,  General  Jacq-ueminot,  Mrs.  R.  G. 
Sharman  Crawford,  LTlrich  Brunner,  Capt. 
Hayward,  Dupuy  Jamain,  and  Fisher 
Holmes.  Good  H.  T.  Roses  for  that  border 
are  La  France,  Caroline  Testout,  Mme. 
Abel  Chatenay,  Mme.  Ravary,  Viscountess 
Folkestone,  Liberty,  Antoine  Rivoire,  and 
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Mrs.  W.  J.  6rant.  Two  Tea  Roses  which 
you  might  try  on  that  border  are  White 
Maman  Cbchet  and  Mire.  Lambard.  To 
fill  the  other  border  on  the  west  side  of  the 
garden,  you  could  have  two  bushes  of  each 
of  some  of  the  above,  or,  what  is  better,  get 
other  varieties  for  the  sate  of  variation. 
For  that  purpose  we  should  name  Prince 
Camille  de  Rohan,  Alfred  Colomb,  Gustave 
Piganeau,  Charles  Lefebvre,  and  Suzanne  M. 
Rodocanachi,  all  of  which  are  H.  P.  Roses. 
Some  H.  T.’s  well  worth  adding  to  the  list 
are  Augustine  Guinnoiseau,  Gustave  Regis, 
Mme.  Pernet-Ducher,  Gruss  an  Teplitz,  and 
Marquise  de  Salisbury.  Before  commenc¬ 
ing  to  plant  the  above,  you  should  have  the 
border  trenched  about  2J4  ft.  deep  and  well 
manured.  This  should  be  done  at  once  and 
the  Roses  planted  as  soon  as  you  can  get 
them.  It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  where 
they  can  be  got,  as  all  of  the  above  are  good 
varieties  and  grown  by  every  Rose  grower 
of  any  importance.  You  will  find  the  names 
of  at  least  eight  firms  of  Rose  growers  in 
last  week’s  issue  of  The  Gardening  World, 
all  of  whom  are  well  known. 

2332.  Old  Neglected  Roses. 

May  I  ask  you  to  kindly  answer  the  fol¬ 
lowing  question  in  the  next  number  of  The 
Gardening  World?  What  can  be  done  to 
bush  Roses  (which  still  flower  in  the  sea¬ 
son)  which  have  been  allowed  to  grow  until 
they  are  now  a  vast  tangled  mass  all  inter¬ 
mixed  anyhow?  (Laborare,  Surrey.) 

You  should  leave  them  until  spring  when 
you  can  commence  pruning  them,  the  Hy¬ 
brid  Perpetuals  about  the  middle  of  March 
and  the  Teas  about  the  beginning  of  April. 
At  that  time  commence  by  cutting  out  the 
oldest  stems  and  all  dead  wood,  as  well  as 
small  and  useless  shoots.  In  thinning  out 
the  bushes,  retain  strong,  young  shoots  to 
furnish  the  ground  without  being  in  any 
way  crowded.  If  there  are  no  young  shoots, 
then  you  must  leave  some  of  the  best  old 
ones,  but  in  any  case  thoroughly  thin  them 
out,  and  this  will  cause  the  plants  to  throw 
up  young  shoots  from  the  base.  In  the  year 
following  you  can  then  have  young  stems 
to  furnish  all  you  require.  The  shoots  that 
are  left  should  then  be  shortened  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  kind.  If  the  Roses  are  not 
very  old,  you  will  be  able  to  renew  them  in 
this  way.  During  winter  they  could  be  fed 
by  the  use  of  liquid  manure  or  even  a  top 
dressing  of  cow  manure,  to  be  dug  in  after 
you  have  pruned  them  in  spring. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

2333.  Keeping  Oak  Trees  Dwarf. 

I  have  two  small  Oak  trees  from  acorns, 
first  in  a  glass,  now  planted  out  of  doors. 
They  are  about  18  in.  high.  Is  it  possible 
to  pot  these  and  have  them  indoors,  also  to 
dwarf  them,  so  that  they  will  not  grow  to 
any  extent,  will  keep  alive  and  be  healthy? 
(Nails,  Warwickshire.) 

It  is  quite  possible  to  grow  the  Oaks  you 
mention  in  pots.  Wait  until  the  leaves  fall, 
then  lift  the  trees  and  root-prune  them,  re¬ 
taining  as  much  of  the  fibre  as  possible. 
By  root-pruning  them  you  will  be  able  to 
get  them  into  pots  of  relatively  small  size. 
You  can  then  cut  back  the  trees,  either  now 
or  in  spring.  This  would  practically  give 
you  a  fresh  start  with  plants  of  small  size. 
You  can  grow  them  indoors,  provided  you 
have  them  close  to  the  glass  in  a  window 
while  making  their  growth.  Indeed,  you 
would  be  able  to  get  much  finer  and  more 
leathery  leaves  if  you  would  have  them  out 
of  doors  until  the  leaves  had  not  only 
reached  full  size,  but  acquired  their  accus¬ 
tomed  summer  hardness.  They  would  then 
be  less  troublesome  indoors  after  their 
leaves  are  thus  fully  developed.  Keep  them 
confined  in  the  same  pots  from  year  to  year, 
and  give  them  iust  sufficient  water  to  keep 
them  alive.  Of  course,  as  they  get  some 


years  old  and  the  pot  filled  with  roots,  they 
will  require  a  good  deal  of  water  to  keep 
them  alive  during  summer.  The  branches 
produced  if  inclined  to  grow  too  strong 
should  be  kept  tied  down.  You  will  thus 
see  that  the  operation  is  a  compromise  be¬ 
tween  starving  the  plants  and  keeping  them 
alive.  If  you  had  conceived  this  idea  before 
you  might  have  had  the  trees  quite  of  small 
size  by  confining  their  root-room  from  the 
time  they  were  planted  as  acorns.  We  do 
not  think  you  will  have  much  trouble,  how¬ 
ever,  in  keeping  the  trees  of  small  size,  as 
the  Oak  is  naturally  of  slow  growth,  and 
may  be  kept  down  either  by  pruning  annu¬ 
ally  or  by  tying  down  any  rampant  branch 
that  may  appear  and  by  keeping  them  in 
small  quantity  of  soil.  It  might  be  worth 
your  while  to  get  more  acorns  so  as  to  begin 
the  work  afresh. 

2334.  Pruning  the  Scarlet  Honey¬ 
suckle. 

Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  give  me  some 
information  about  how  to  prune  the  scarlet 
Honeysuckle?  I  have  it  growing  on  the 
house  facing  the  east  exposed  to  ^strong 
winds  which  we  have  frequently,  but  It  does 
not  seem  to  flourish,  though  it  does  not  die. 
Would  it  improve  it  to  cut  it  well  back  at 
the  right  reason,  and  will  you  tell  me  when 
that  time  is?  It  does  not  show  any  growth 
except  at  the  top.  (G.  T.  W.,  Northumber¬ 
land.) 

The  Scarlet  Honeysuckle  requires  rather  a 
higher  temperature  than  you  would  get  out 
of  doors.  We  have  grown  it  on  a  south 
aspect  wall  much  further  north  than  your 
locality,  but  although  it  kept  alive  and  pro¬ 
duced  a  few  shoots  chiefly  at  the  end  of  the 
branches,  it  did  not  give  much  satisfaction. 
The  best  place  for  it  is  really  in  a  green¬ 
house,  even  although  unheated,  because  such 
shelter  gives  it  a  longer  period  of  growing, 
and  to  get  plenty  of  flowers  it  is  necessary 
to  encourage  good  growth.  The  only  other 
suggestion  we  would  make  would  be  to  plant 
it  in  a  more  sheltered  situation  facing  the 
south,  if  possible,  so  as  to  encourage  it  to 
make  growth.  Before  planting,  it  would  be 
well  to  take  out  a  hole  2  ft.  wide  and  2  ft. 
deep,  and  if  the  soil  is  bad,  using  good 
material  chiefly.  This  would  give  the  plant 
a  good  start,  which  would,  no  doubt,  prove 
serviceable.  You  can  prune  it  any  time  in 
March,  but  if  the  plant  was  grown  under 
glass,  you  could  prune  it  well  back  to  a 
bud  at  the  base  of  each  shoot  just  after 
the  period  of  flowering. 

2335.  Rhododendrons  on  Chalk. 

Unfortunately  for  the  purpose  of  grow¬ 
ing  Rhododendra,  Ericeae,  etc.,  we  lie  ujion 
the  limestone.  Determined  to  overcome 
this  barrier,  I  had  a  strip  of  land  dug  freshly 
last  autumn,  a  quantity  of  the  soil  (ballast) 
taken  out,  and  the  remainder  incorporated 
with  a  great  quantity  of  littery  horse  man¬ 
ure.  It  seems  to  promise  well.  I  have 
made  pit9  18  in.  across  and  ft.  deep, 
in  which  I  have  placed  a  mixture  of  turf 
and  burnt  loam,  and  in  this  I  have  planted 
the  Rhododendra.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me 
what  else  I  can  do  to  make  the  soil  still 
more  closely  to  native  conditions?  I  am 
told  that  immediately  the  roots  touch  the 
limestone  the  leaves  turn  yellow.  How  can 
I  keep  the  roots  to  the  surface?  By  top 
dressing?  (J.  P.  Treasure,  Monmouth.) 

The  chief  point  in  growing  Rlhododen- 
drons  under  the  conditions  you  name  is  to 
get  a  soil  of  sufficient  depth  that  will  en¬ 
able  the  plants  to  keep  on  growing  from  year 
to  year  without  actually  getting  into  the 
chalk.  Although  a  stray  root  or  two  may 
get  into  it,  we  do  not  see  that  that  should 
necessarily  make  the  leaves  turn  yellow.  If 
you  could  have  taken  out  the  natural  soil 
to  the  depth  of  3  ft.  and  filled  up  the  hole 
with  peat,  the  difficulty  would  have  been 
overcome.  The  next  best  material  would  be 
leaf  mould,  either  by  itself  or  mixed  with 


an  equal  proportion  of  turfy  loam,  without 
chalk  if  possible.  We  have  seen  the  mud 
of  a  pond  used  with  great  advantage.  The 
plan  adopted  was  to  take  out  the  mud  and 
throw  it  up  in  a  heap  where  it  lay  for  a 
twelvemonth  till  it  got  sweetened.  During 
this  time  it  would  be  turned  once  or  twice. 
We  are  not  very  much  in  favour  of  horse 
manure  for  Rhododendrons,  but  if  the  plants 
are  small  the  manure  may  be  well  decayed 
before  they  come  in  contact  with  it.  What 
they  really  want  is  decayed  vegetable  mat¬ 
ter,  often  spoken  of  as  vegetable  humus, 
and  plenty  of  it.  You  can  still  lift  the 
Rhododendrons,  however,  on  future  occa¬ 
sions  if  they  appear  to  be  in  any  distress  dur¬ 
ing  any  succeeding  summer.  You  can  then 
make  a  point  of  lifting  them  and  taking  out 
large  holes  to  be  refilled  with  suitable 
material  for  them,  and  this  will  have  the 
effect  of  restoring  them.  Very  large  plants 
can  be  lifted  with  a  ball  of  soil  in  the  spring¬ 
time,  just  before  the  plants  commence  grow¬ 
ing.  Top  dressings,  as*  you  suggest,  would 
also  be  very  useful  in  their  way,  and  such 
top  dressings  might  consist  of  leaf  mould, 
peat,  or  other  vegetable  matter,  such  as  de¬ 
cayed  heaps  of  weeds  taken  off  the  garden 
mixed  with  dressings  of  wood  ashes.  These 
top  dressings  will  serve  to  retain  the  mois¬ 
ture  in  the  soil  and  will  also,  by  that  means, 
help  to  keep  the  roots  near  the  surface. 
The  present  is  a  suitable  time  to  get  leaves 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  leaf  mould  after 
they  have  been  rotted  for  a  year. 


fruit. 

2336.  A  Useful  Screen. 

Rough  plan  of  kitchen  garden  enclosed. 
I  want  to  plant  a  slight  wind  screen  on  the 
dotted  line  and  would  prefer  something  use¬ 
ful  instead  of  the  usual  Privet,  etc.  Would 
a  line  of  Raspberry  canes,  well  wired  and 
staked,  or  Black  Currant  bushes,  or  some¬ 
thing  similar  do?  (A.  E.  G.,  Lancs.) 

Raspberries  would  make  a  very  useful 
screen  provided  the  soil  in  your  garden  made 
them  grow  strongly.  For  instance,  if  you 
can  get  them  to  throw  up  canes  5  ft.  and 
6  ft.  in  height,  or  if  there  are  any  Rasp¬ 
berries  in  your  neighbourhood  to  show  that 
they  will  make  such  growth,  then  the  hedge 
might  be  made  accordingly.  Two  varieties 
of  strong  growth  are  Superlative  and  Fas- 
tolf.  The  best  plan  under  these  circum¬ 
stances  is  to  have  the  ground  trenched  and 
well  manured,  adding  considerable  quanti¬ 
ties  of  leaf  mould.  Manure  from  an  old 
Melon  hotbed  would  be  splendid  material 
for  the  purpose.  Then  have  strong  posts  let 
in  at  either  end  of  the  proposed  hedge  with 
more  slender  supporting  poles  between,  and 
20  ft.  to  30  ft.  apart.  Two  wires  would  be 
sufficient  to  tie  the  canes  to.  We  have, 
however,  other  suggestions  with  fruit  to 
make.  For  instance,  if  you  liked  Black¬ 
berries,  you  could  have  a  hedge  of  the 
European  one,  known  as  Rubus  laciniatus 
or  the  American  Wilson  Junior.  The  Lo¬ 
ganberry  is  also  a  strong  growing  Bramble, 
which  fruits  heavily  when  once  it  has  been 
properly  established.  Either  or  all  of  these 
could  be  tied  to  wires  as  suggested  for  the 
R/aspberries.  Another  plan  would  be  to 
have  a  line  of  Apples  or  Pears  in  the  form 
of  single  upright  cordons  planted  about  15 
in.  apart.  In  order  to  prevent  the  trees 
from  growing  too  strongly  the  Apples  should 
be  grafted  or  budded  on  the  Paradise  stock 
and  Pears  on  the  Quince  stock.  These  keep 
the  trees  growing  slowly,  and  induce  them 
to  fruit  at  an  earlier  age  than  they  other¬ 
wise  would.  Apples  could  be  depended 
upon  to  much  greater  extent  than  Pears 
under  these  conditions,  though  we  have  seen 
both  of  them  succeeding  admirably  in  the 
form  of  cordons.  The  plan  is  simply  to  cut 
back  all  the  side  shoots  in  winter  every  year 
leaving  only  the  short  spurs  to  produce  fruit. 
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If  the  trees  are  some  size  when  you  get 
them,  each  of  them  should  have  a  stake  to 
support  it,  or  you  could  have  wires  stretched 
as  for  the  Raspberries  above  mentioned. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

2337.  Extirpating  Bindweed  and 
Colt’s-foot. 

Would  you  say  in  your  next  issue-  the  best 
method  of  extirpating  Bindweed  and  Colt’s- 
foot  in  a  corner  of  the  garden  where  weeds 
'have  taken  deep  root?  (R.  Dodsworth, 
Notts.) 

You  can  only  get  rid  of  these  weeds  thor¬ 
oughly  by  having  the  ground  '  cleared  of 
other  plants.  Then  you  can  either  dig  or 
trench  the  soil,  and  in  doing  so,  every  piece 
of  underground  stem  of  either  Bindweed  or 
Colt’s-foot  could  be  picked  out.  Another 
method  is  to'  simply  get  a  fork  and  follow 
the  underground  stems  or  rhizomes  until 
you  have  got  every  ,  piece.  The  rhizomes  of 
rhe  Bindweed  are  brittle  and  more  liable  to 
break  than  the  Colt’s-foot.  This  is  the  rea¬ 
son  why  we  suggested  trenching,  because 
then  every  portion  of  the  soil  would1  be 
moved  to  some  considerable  depth.  Every 
spadeful  turned  over  should  be  broken,  so 
that  if  any  pieces  of  rhizome  are  present 
they  may  be  picked  out.  Next  year  if  any 
pieces  have  been  left  in  the  soil  they  will 
soon  show  it  by  pushing  crowns  of  leaves 
through  the  soil  in  spring.  Then  if  the 
ground  is  fairly  open,  that  is,  __not  closely 
covered  with  plants,  you  can  get  a  fork  and 
follow  these  pieces  until  you  have  got  the 
whole  root  removed.  If  you  follow  this 
plan  and  look  sharply  after-  the  said  piece 
of.  ground  during  the  forthcoming  summer, 
you  should  not  be  further  troubled  with 
those  troublesome  weeds. 

2338.  Book  on  Hop  Culture. 

Will  you  kindly  say  if  you  canjrecommend 
a  book  or  pamphlet  on  Hop  culture? 
(Wellson  and  Co.,  Yorks.) 

There  was  a  book  entitled  “Hop  Culture” 
by  Simmonds,  and  which  was  published  a 
few  years  ago  by  Messrs.  E.  &  F.  N.  Spon, 
125,  Strand,  London,  at  4s.  6d.  with  postage 
extra,  but  the  firm  informs  us  that  they  do 
not  now  publish  such  a  work.  Another 
book  entitled  “The  Hop:  It’s  Culture  and 
Care,  Marketing,  and  Manufacture,”  by 
Herbert  Myrick,  is  offered  by  Mr.  A.  T. 
de  la  Mare,  2,  Duane  St.,  New  York,  U.S.A., 
at  6s.  3d.  Possibly  this  is  still  offered  by 
that  publisher. 

2339.  Burning  Garden  Rubbish. 

I  should  be  glad  if  you  could  tell  me  what 
best  use  I  could  make  of  garden  refuse. 
During  spring  and  summer  I  usually  burn 
it,  but  I  cannot  do  so  now  on  account  of  the 
wet  and  the  large  quantity  which  is  accu¬ 
mulating  both  from  the  kitchen  and  the 
flower  gardens.  There  is  also  a  heap  of 
rotten  Apples,  Potatos,  etc.  (Charles 
Windschuegl,  Kent.) 

You  can  still  burn  much  of  the  material 
that  is  taken  off  a  garden  if  you  have  room 
to  spread  it  out  rather  thinly,  so  that  it  gets 
withered  and  partly  dried  up.  There  are 
many  times  in  winter  even  when  flower 
stems  can  be  obtained  sufficiently  dried  to 
burn  readily.  It  depends  largely  upon 
whether  you  can  get  it  to  burn  quickly  and 
whether  you  are  so  situated  as  to  be  a 
nuisance  to  your  neighbours  if  the  fire  keeps 
smouldering  and  smoking  for  some  days 
together.  If  these  points  come  into  con¬ 
sideration  you  should  make  your  gardener 
separate  the  ranker  material  from  the  finer, 
as  the  rank  material  and  prunings  of  hedges, 
trees,  etc.,  can  easily  be  made  to  burn. 
When  you  have  a  large  heap  of  these  well 
lighted  you  can  burn  the  green  material  by 
heaping  it  over  the  top  of  the  prunings  and 
letting  it  smoulder,  and  if  too  much  smoke 
in  your  neighbourhood  would  be  a  nuisance 
then  the  more  unburnable  material  can 


either  be  laid  up  in  a  heap  in  some  out  of 
the  way  part  of  the  garden  or  shaken  up 
loosely  so  as  to  cause  it  to  ferment.  You 
could,  at  the  same  time,  throw  a  good  dust¬ 
ing  of  lime  over  it,  the  main  idea  being  to 
cause  the  seeds  present  to  germinate  and  get 
killed  with  the  heat  or  otherwise  destroyed. 
If  a  heap  on  the  surface  of  the  ground 
be  unsightly,  then  you  could  take  out  a 
large  hole  in  the  garden  .  and  bury  all 
the  green  material,  covering  it  over  with 
soil.  Next  autumn  this  material  should  be 
sufficiently  .rotted  to  make  good  fertilising 
material  to  place  over  the  ground.  If  you 
could -make  the  heap-  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  however,  you  oould  shake  up  the 
heap  a  second  time,  putting  all  the  outside 
and  unfermented  material  into  the  centre. 
This  would  do  much  to  destroy  the  weeds  in 
it  and  make  the  refuse  into  a  good  garden 
manure.  You  should  try,  if  possible,  to  get 
the  Potatos  burned,  as  they  are  probably 
full  of  disease. 


Forest  Trees,  Shrubs,  Fruit  Trees  and  Bushes,  Roses, 
Plants,  and  Bulbs.  Hedging-  a  Speciality.  Booklet 

on  same,  treating  with  30  varieties,  tree  on  application.  I 
Before  definitely  placing  your  order  for  the  above,  send  me 
a  postcard  for  my  Large  Catalogue  It  contains  an  offer 
as  startling  as  it  is  unique  !  The  slight  trouble  will  repay 
you.  I  pack  free  and  pay  carriage  to  your  nearest  station.  I 
My  nurseries,  which  are  situated  on  England’s  bleakest  coast, 
are  open  to  every  wind  that  blows,  with  a  consequence 
that  my  large  and  varied  stock  is  as  hardy  as  it  can  be, 
and  is,  moreover,  frequently  transplanted.  Thousands  of  un¬ 
solicited  testimonials  received.  Doubtless  you  have  s  .ffered 
in  past  years  great  disappointments  from  the  loss  of  freshly 
transplanted  stuff ;  you  can  remedy  this  by  buying  trees, 
etc.,  from  a  hardy  neighbourhood,  which  you  know  must 
be  of  robust  constitution  and  bound  to  thrive. 

Spring  Flowers  and  Bulbs.— Plant  now  for  success. 
Wallflowers,  blood  red,  yellow,  purple,  1/3  100,  10/-  1,000  ; 
ditto,  extra  bushy,  6d.  doz„  2/6  100  Forget-me-nots,  blue, 

1/6  100,  10/-  1,000  ;  transplanted  dit.o,  2/6  100.  Daisies, 
double,  pink  or  white,  2/-  100.  Polyanthus,  Arabis,  Blue 
Aubrietia,  Yellow  Alyssum,  transplanted,  6d.  doz.,  3 '6 100. 
Bulbs!  Bulbs!  !— Tulips  (pink,  white,  yellow,  scarlet,  or 
mixed)  Anemones.  Daffodils  (double  or  single).  2/-  100; 
Narcissi,  Snowdrop,  Ranunculus,  Bluebells,  Crocuses 
(yellow,  blue,  or  white),  1/6  100;  all  strong  reliable  bulbs, 
no  rubbish.  2/6  orders  for  above  plants,  etc.,  carriage  paid., 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS. 

(G.  MacLachlan,  Sligo)  i,  Lalle-mantia 
canescens ;  .  2,  Euonymous  japonicus 

aureus  ;  3,  S-edum  Anacampseros  (Ever¬ 
green  Orpine)  ;  4,  Chrysanthemum  Par- 

thenium  aur-eum  ;  5,  Thymus  Serpyllum 

citriodorus  aureus  variegatus ;  6,  Astilbe 

japonica;  7,  Trifolium  repens  atropur- 
pureum  (known  as  Shamrock  in  some  parts 
of  Britain)  ;  8,  Cerastium  tomentosum 

(Snow  in  Summer)  ;  9,  Cotoneaster 

Simonsii. 

(Georgina  T.  Waterston)  The  variety  -cer¬ 
tainly  comes  very  close  to  Kniphofia  coral- 
lina  superba,  but  as  K.  corallina  itself  is  a 
garden  hybrid  there  can  be  no  absolute 
certainty  of  its  coming  true  from  seeds.  If 
you  could  compare '  it  with  a  correctly 
named  specimen  when  in  bloom  it  would  be 
more  exact  than  trusting  to  memory  for  a 
shade  of  colour.  The  head  sent  was  a  fine 
one  for  this  season  of  the  year. 

(W.  P.  C.  Berry)  The  large  leaf  is 
Maranta  sanderiana  ;  the  Begonia  is  a  hybrid 
between  B.  schmidtiana  and  B.  semper- 
florens  ;  the  variegated  plant  we  do  not  re¬ 
cognise. 

(A.  C.  D.)  1,  Aster  diffusus  horizontal  is  ; 
2,  Aster  ericoides  ;  3,  Aster  Novae-Anigliae 
rosea;  4,  Aster  amethystinus. 

(T.  Willoox)  1,  Pernettya  mucronata ;  2, 
Symphoricarpus  racemosus ;  3,  Skimmia 

japonica ;  4,  Gaultheria  procumbens ;  5, 

Crataegus  Pycracantha. 

(D.  M.  R.)  1,  Daboecia  polifolia;  2, 

Arabis  albida  variegiaita ;  3,  Arabis  lucida 
.  variegata ;  4,  Helxine  Solierolii;  5,  Vero¬ 
nica  incana ;  6,  Sedum  Sieboldii ;  7,  Molinda 
caerulea  variegata. 

(G.  E.  Broadbent)  1,  Berberis  stenophylla  ; 
2,  Abies  nordmann-iana ;  3,  Tsuga  canaden¬ 
sis  ;  4,  Pseudotsuga  Douglasii ;  5,  Cupressus 
lawsoniana. 

(T.  G.,  Wilts)  1,  Mentha  Requieni ;  2, 
Sedum  glaucum ;  3,  Herniaria  glabra ;  4, 
Thymus  Serpyllum  lanuginosus. 


FRUIT  TREES 

&  ROSES  A  SPECIALITY. 

- -  SPECIAL  OFFER  - — 


of  strong,  hardy  and  well-grown 
plants  to  readers  of  Gardening  World. 

13  Fruiting  Pyramid  Apples,  Pears, 
Plums  or  Cherries  for  £l  is.  Dwarf 
H.  P.  Roses  in  finest  garden  or 
exhibition  varieties,  6/-  per  dozen  ; 

40/-  per  100,  packed  free  and 

- carriage  paid. - 

Descriptive  Catalogues  Free. 

THE  BARNHAM  NURSERIES,  LIMITED, 

BARNHAM,  SUSSEX. 


Your  Greenhouse,  Conservatory , 

Garden  Frame,  or  any  other 
building  efficiently  heated 
with  above,  oil  or  gas,  absolutely 
_  free  from  smell,  burn  24  to  48  hrs.  with¬ 

out  attention,  from  15/6.  List  free.  Immediate  delivery. 
Oldest  firm  in  the  trade.  N.  BIROH,  19,  Athelstane  Road, 
St.  Stephen’s  Hoad,  Bow,  London,  E.  (Coborn  Road  Station, 
li.  E.  Rly.,  two  minutes  walk.) 


PORTABLE  BUILDINGS,  POULTRY  HOUSES, 
.SSSr.  STABLES, 

stezvtmx  WORKSHOPS, 

POTTING  SHEDS. 


The  Cheapest  in 
the  Kingdom. 
Large  Catalogue, 
Id.  Stamp. 
Estab.  60  Years. 
BEDFORD. 


CO., 


ORCHID 
GROWERS, 

ORCHID  PEAT  1^7 

—  and  Value 
In  the 

Can  bow  be  obtained  by  the  Trnok  market. 
Load  direst  to  consumer.  Loa  prices  to  the  Trade. 

Send  at  onoe  for  The  REST  QUALITY  At  the 

prices,  fen,  to-  LOWEST  PRIDES. 

\  JOSEPH  ARNOLD , 

82,  ST.  PAUL’S  ROAD, 
f\  OAMDEN  TOWN,  LONDON,  N.W. 


Universal  Exhibition,  1900.  Silver 
Medal.  Highest  Award. 

Croix  (1  offieierdu  Merite  agricole. 

Universal  Exhibitions  of 
Paris,  1867,  1878,  1889. 

The  only  medal 
awarded  to  this 
industry. 

85  Cold 

Medals  >  w  , 

/y/ 

,,  - 
V'  V  - 


W/ 

DE  LHOMME-LEFORT 


Novelty 
Mastic  Liquide 


'  Specially  for  healing  wounds. 

Easily  applied  with  a  brush.' 

Works:  38,  rue  des  Alouettes,  PARIS 
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JU  Quwtt  of 

(The  Song  in  Miss  Mitford’s  Tragedy  of 
“  Rienzi.”) 

The  Red  Rose  is  queen  of  the  garden 
bower, 

That  glows  in  the  sun  at  noon, 

And  the  lady  Lily’s  the  fairest  flower 
That  swings  her  white  bells  in  the 
breeze  of  June ; 

But  they  who  come  midst  frost  and  flood, 
Peeping  from  bank  or  root  of  tree, 

The  Primrose  and  the  Violet  bud, 

They  are  the  dearest  flowers  to  me. 

The  nightingale’s  is  the  sweetest  song 
That  ever  the  Rose  has  heard, 

And  when  the  lark  sings  the  clouds 
among 

The  Lily  looks  up  to  the  heavenly  bird ; 
But  the  robin  with  his  eye  of  jet, 

Who  pipes  from  the  bare  boughs 
merrily, 

To  the  Primrose  pale  and  Violet, 

He  is  the  dearest  song  to  me. 

- - 


Cattleva  hardyana  Westonbirt  var. 

The  origin  of  this  was  gigas  x  dowiana 
aurea.  The  sepals  are  rose  checkered 
with  white  spots,  the  petals  being  rose  and 
veined  with  white  spots.  The  lip  is  crim¬ 
son-purple  with  two  golden-yellow  eye- 
I  spots  in  the  throat.  First-class  Certifi¬ 
cate  by  the  R.H.S.  on  October  15th  when 
shown  by  Major  Holford,  C.I.E.,  C.V.O. 
(grower,/  Mr.  H.  J.  Alexander),  Weston- 
birt,  Tetbury,  Glos. 


CXVI. 

A  Note  on  Montbretias. 

To  be  really  effective,  these  bulbous 
plants  want  to  be  grown  to  perfection. 
About  four  years  ago  someone  gave  me 
three  large  clumps.  They  were  never 
properly  divided,  but  just  planted  as  they 
were  in  the  -  clumps.  Three  years  came 
and  went,  and  scarcely  a  flower.  Last 
autumn,  however,  or  this  spring,  I  forget 
which,  I  took  up  a  clump,  cleared  away 
all  the  soil,  threw  away  all  the  undersized 
bulbs,  and  planted  the  remainder  in  a 
rather  moist  position — each  bulb  six  inches 
from  its  neighbour.  The  result  has  been 
grand,  the  flower  stems  were  well  over 
four  feet,  great  spreading  branches  of 
blossom  that  were  as  good  as  any  I  have 
ever  seen.  The  bulbs  increase  so  rapidly 
that  attention  in  the  way  of  division 
should  not  be  overlooked,  and,  when 
lifted,  it  saves  time  and  trouble  to  allow 
ample  space  between  each  bulb.  It  is 
well  worth  it,  too,  when  it  means  these 
handsome  specimens.  We  must  not  for¬ 
get  that  the  hybridist  has  been  busy  with 
this  plant  in  recent  years,  and  that  we 
have  some  splendid  new  forms,  both  Ger¬ 
mania  and  George  Davidson  are  especi¬ 
ally'  fine. 

Pot  Roses. 

Many  amateurs  make  the  mistake  of 
giving  their  pot  Roses  protection  earlier 
than  is  necessary.  So  long  as  the  weather 
remains  fairly  open,  they  may  remain  out 
of  doors  even  until  December.  When  at 
last  they  are  brought  into  the  greenhouse, 
they  should  not  stand  closely  crowded  to¬ 
gether,  and  they  need  plenty  of  air  as  the 
best  means  of  keeping  away  mildew ; 
light,  air,  and  plenty  of  room  should 
mean  plenty  of  blossom,  and  they  do 
mean  this  as  a  rule  if  the  trees  have  had 
their  wood  thoroughly  ripened  and  har¬ 
dened  by  exposure  to  sun  and  wind  out 
of  doors  during  summer  and  early' 
autumn. 

Pampas  Grass. 

Every  autumn  I  feel  sure  those  who 
possess  great  glistening  white  sheaves 
of  Pampas  Grass  must  agree  that  they 
are  an  invaluable  feature  in  the  garden 
at  this  season  of  the  yrear.  They  have  a 
dignity  and  stateliness  that  make  up  for 
the  general  appearance  of  overgrown 
vegetation.  At  this  stage  it  is  a  grand 
thing  to  have  something  at  the  acme  of 
perfection — in  the  height  of  its  beauty'. 
And  we  want  this  dignity  and  stateliness 
in  the  garden  to  take  the  eye  from  the 
general  mass  of  things  that  are  passing, 
or  from  the  beds  and  borders  already 
cleared. 

Work  in  Beds  and  Borders. 

It  is  a  little  late  now  to  give  my'  readers 


a  practical  hint  in  lifting  Ivy-leaved  Gera¬ 
niums  that  have  been  pegged  down,  or,  at 
any  rate,  allowed  to  grow  along  the  soil, 
where  it  is  desired  to  retain  the  old  plants. 
But  I  give  it  now,  because  it  is  easily 
remembered.  We  know  how  terribly 
brittle  these  plants  are,  so  that  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  lift  heavy  specimens  without  break¬ 
ing  the  joints  from  the  main  stem.  I 
lifted  several  the  other  day'  and  split  every 
one ;  then  a  wiseacre  suggested  that  the 
stems  should  be  shortened  back  with  the 
shears  as  the  preliminary  operation,  and 
before  any  attempt  was  made  to  dig  them 
up.  This  was  eminently  successful,  and 
the  rest  were  lifted  without  the  slightest 
injury. 

Where  Lilies  are  to  be  established  they 
should  be  autumn,  rather  than  spring 
planted. 

In  planting  mixed  borders,  attention 
must  be  paid  to  the  likes  and  dislikes  of 
the  plants ;  too  often  the  things  are  put 
in  indiscriminately,  but  in  many  borders 
there'are  shady  as. well  as  sunny'  positions. 
Portions  may  be  dry  and  other  portions 
moist,  and  every  advantage  should  be 
taken  of  this  by  studying  the  individual 
tastes  of  each  occupant.  Let  me  give 
an  example  of  what  I  mean.  I  find,  for 
instance,  in  dealing  with  a  long  border 
backed  by  trees  which,  though  cut  away 
so  as  not  to  unduly  overhang,  that  much 
can  be  done  by  careful  arrangement.  The 
border  becomes  terribly  dry  and  parched 
after  mid-June,  and  though  it  i»only  some 
six  feet  in  width,  the  front  portion  is,  after 
that  time,  much  more  congenial  to  plant 
life  than  the  back.  This  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  for  all  that  it  is  worth. 
I  find  it  far  and  away  the  most  successful 
plan  to  establish  the  majority  of  the 
plants  that  flower  in  the  spring  and  quite 
early  summer  towards  the  bach  of  the  bor¬ 
der,  as  there  is  ample  moisture  before  the 
trees  are  in  foliage,  and  a  grand  spring 
display  can  be  secured  here. 

The  plants  that  blossom  from  mid-June 
onwards  are  arranged  largely  along  the 
front  and  middle.  I  say  largely'  because, 
of  course,  both  in  the  spring  planting  and 
the  summer  portion  there  cannot  be  a 
sharp  dividing  line,  and  such  summer¬ 
flowering  subjects  as  Antirrhinums, 
Cistuses,  and  others  that  enjoy  parched 
positions  can  bring  colour  to  the  back¬ 
ward  portions  during  summer,  while 
colour  can  be  brought  forward  for  the 
spring  by  planting  Poly'anthuses  and 
Forget-me-nots  in  front ;  these  can  be  re¬ 
moved  for  the  summer.  Byr  contriving 
and  planning  in  ways  like  this  we  can  get 
the  most  out  of  even  unfavourably'  situ¬ 
ated  borders,  and  plants  can  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  do  their  best. 

F.  Norfolk. 
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Campanula 


c 

- — "■  l  Or  BELLFLOWERS. 

These  form  a  large,  beautiful,  and  most 
important  family  for  the  flower  garden. 
The  alpine  species  make  splendid  plants 
for  the  rock  gardens,  being,  as  a  rule, 
easy  to  cultivate;  some  provide  pretty 
window  plants,  thriving  in  dry  rooms; 
several  of  them  make  good  border  and 
edging  plants  of  easy  culture  ;  some  again 
of  the  tall,  straggling  kinds  do  well  in 
the  wild  garden ;  while  yet  others  of  the 
annual  description,  if  well  grown,  are 
very  showy. 

The  Canterbury  Bell  is  one  the  finest 
of  biennials.  The  tall  chimney  Cam¬ 
panula  makes  a  handsome  plant  for  bor¬ 
ders,  rock  garden,  or  windows,  as  they 
can  be  grown  in  any  shape  required,  if 
trained  as  they  grow. 

Campanulas  can  be  raised  from  seeds 
sown  at  any  time,  though  preferably  in 
spring,  in  boxes  or  pans,  pricking  out  the 
seedlings  as  soon  as  ready.  They  may 
also  be  propagated  by  division  in  autumn 
or  spring,  while  some  of  the  Platycodon 
varieties  may  be  propagated  from  cuttings 
if  young  shoots  are  taken  off  in  spring 
when  about  three  inches  long  and  placed 
in  a  gentle  bottom  heat.  Many  of  the 
plants  will  keep  on  blooming  if  the  old 
flowers  are  cut  off  as  soon  as  they  begin 
to  fade. 

The  following  list  will  form  a  good  col¬ 
lection  to  grow : — 

Campanula  abietina,  6  inches,  blue  ;  C. 
Allioni,  an  alpine  kind  good  for  rockery 
with  bluish  purple  flowers ;  C.  alpina, 
good  for  front  margins  of  mixed  borders 
as  well  as  for  the  rock  garden ;  C. 
alliariaefolia,  3  feet,  white  drooping 
flowers;  C.  Barrelieri,  6  inches,  blue,  use¬ 
ful  for  hanging  baskets,  or  for  the  rock 
garden;  C.  Burghalti,  2  ft.,  satiny  lilac 
flowers;  C.  carpathica,  1  ft.,  blue  and 
white;  C.  caespitosa,  (Tufted  Harebell), 
good  for  rocks,  flagstones,  or  paths ;  C. 
fragilis,  6  inches,  valuable  for  the  rockery 
or  for  hanging  baskets;  C.  G.  F.  W  ilson, 
6  inches,  purple  blue,  for  the  rock  gar¬ 
den  ;  C.  glomerata  (Clustered  Bell¬ 
flower),  2  ft.,  deep  purple;  C.  grandiflora 
(Platycodon),  these  like  a  light,  dry  soil, 
as  in  wet  situations  their  thick  fleshy  roots 
very  often  decay.  First-class  border 
plants,  and  charming  growers  as  pot 
plants.  C.  grandis,  25  ft.,  purple  blue 
flowers ;  C.  Hostii,  10  inches,  blue  and 
white;  C.  macrantha,  3  ft.,  very  showy 
for  borders,  blue;  C.  mirabilis,  25  ft., 
pale  blue ;  C.  muralis,  3  inches,  pale 
blue,  good  for  rock  garden ;  C.  persici- 
folia  (Peach  Bells),  2  ft.,  blue  and 
white,  one  of  the  best  for  borders ;  C.  per- 
sicifolia  Moorheimi,  2%  ft.,  large  semi¬ 
double  flowers,  pure  white,  good  for  bor¬ 
ders  ;  C.  Newry  Giant,  2  ft.,  pure  white, 
semi-double  flowers;  C.  pulla,  4  inches, 
blue;  C.  pumila  alba,  good  for  edgings; 
C.  pyramidalis,  4-5  ft.,  good  for  indoor 
culture  or  for  window  boxes,  blue  and 
white  flowers. 

These,  with  many  others,  will  make  a 
grand  display  in  gardens;  in  fact,  all  who 


have  a  garden  should  grow  these  beautiful 
flowers. 

H.  W.  Wakely. 

- f+4 - 

Gardening  Appointment. 

Mr.  Adam  V.  Main,  late  foreman  in  The 
Gardens,  Wishaw  House,  Wishaw,  and  an 
able  contributor  to  the  GARDENING 
World,  has  been  appointed  head  gardener 
to  B.  Rosamond,  Esq.,  Almonte,  Ontario, 
Canada,  and  sailed  from  Glasgow  for 
Canada  on  the  28th  Sept.  On  the  evening 
of  Thursday,  26th  Sept.,  a  number  of  Mr. 
Main's  friends  met  with  him  in  the  Rich¬ 
mond  Restaurant,  Wishaw,  to  bid  him 
God-speed  in  his  new  sphere.  Mr.  James 
Stewart,  Coltness  Gardens,  occupied  the 
chair.  During  the  course  of  the  evening 
Mr.  Matthew  S.  Burt,  in  the  name  of  the 
company  and  other  friends,  presented  Mr. 
Main  with  a  purse  of  sovereigns.  In 
making  the  presentation  Mr.  Burt  referred 
to  the  high  esteem  in  which  Mr.  Main 
had  been  held  during  his  six  years’  resi¬ 
dence  in  the  district,  first  at  Coltness 
House,  and  latterly  at  Wishaw  House. 
Mr.  Main  suitably  acknowledged  the  gift. 

C.  C. 
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Prize  Competitions. 

CENERAL  CONDITIONS— Competitors  must 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular 
paid  contributors  to  THE  GARDENING 
WORLD  or  other  gardening  journals  are  de¬ 
barred  from  entering,  but  occasional  con¬ 
tributors  may  compete.  The  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  competitor  must  appear  on  each 
article  spirt  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right 
to  reproduce,  in  any  way,1,  any  article  or  photo¬ 
graph  sent  for  competition.  The  conditions 
applying  to  each  competition  should  be  care¬ 
fully  read. 


WEEKLY 

PRIZES. 

A  PRIZE  OFTEN  SHILLINGS  will  be  given 
for  the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  para¬ 
graph  or  article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but 
value  rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in 
making  *he  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Com¬ 
petition,”  and  post  not  later  than  the  Monday 
following  date  of  issue.  Entries  received  later 
thrn  Tuesday  (first  post)  will  be  left  over  until 
the  following  week. 

Two  prizes  of  2s.  6d.  will  be  awarded  each 
week  for  the  two  best  letters,  not  exceeding 
150  words,  on  any  interesting  gardening  sub¬ 
ject. 


RESULTS  OF 
LAST  WEEK’S 
COMPETITIONS. 

Some  of  the  best  papers  in  this  competition 
are  too  long,  and  we  desire  readers  to  keep 
within  a  column. 

The  prize  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “  S.  H.  S.  ”  for  the  article  on 
“  A  Famous  Rose,”  page  701. 

In  the  Prize  Letter  Competition  a  prize 
was  i  awarded  to  “Clias.  Bendall  ”  for  the 
article  on  ‘"The  Use  of  Lime  and  Matches”; 
and  another  to  “  D.  V.  E.  ”  for  the  article  on 
“  Rambling  Roses,”  page  702. 


Bulbs. 


Hints  on  Buying. 


The  amateur  is  often  the  easy  prey  of 
ignorance.  I  will  not  say  that  he  is 
deliberately  victimised  by  those  who  sell, 
for  naturally  they  suppose  buyers  know 
what  they  are  about  and  that  these  lattei 
are  aware  that  ■  low  priced  goods  mean 
lower  grades  of  quality.  To  save  the 
amateur  much  disappointment  I  am  offer¬ 
ing  him  a  little  advice,  for  I  know  from 
sad  experience  how  easily  he  can  mislead 
himself. 

Bulbs  bought  from  unknown  firms  who 
advertise  casually  impossible  bargains 
are  not  at  all  likely  to  give  satisfaction, 
for  probably  these  are  either  exhausted 
bulbs  which  need  feeding  and  rest  to  re¬ 
gain  spent  substance,  or  are  small  and 
immature.  They  may  be  good  enough 
for  the  money,  but  are  of  inferior  quality 
when  compared  with  the  best.  Bulb; 
bought  at  auction  sales  are  usually  of  in 
ferior  quality.  I  do  not  recommend  the 
amateur  to  run  risks  in  these  directions. 

Many  small  firms  who  advertise  supply- 
goods  quite  equal  to  those  which  can  be 
obtained  from  the  more  important  firms, 
and  sometimes  at  lower  prices,  but  to  be 
on  the  safe  side  it  is  best  to  find  out  whom 
one  is  buying  from  before  giving  an  order. 
The  best  plan  is  to  go  to  one’s  local  seeds¬ 
man  and  see  for  oneself  what  one  is  buy¬ 
ing  and  obtain  his  advice  as  to  which  are 
the  most  suitable  for  one’s  requirement; 
and  pocket. 

Well  matured,  large,  and  carefully  se¬ 
lected  bulbs  are  obviously  more  expensive 
than  small  and  exhausted  sorts,  and  are 
well  worth  the  extra  cost.  Good,  sounc 
bulbs  of  average  quality  are  of  course  a 
much  better  bargain,  at  a  greater  cost 
than  those  of  inferior  quality. 

One  bulb  that  will  give  you  large,  well 
shaped,  well  coloured  flowers  is  cheaper 
than  several  for  the  same  money  which 
will  give  unsatisfactory  results. 

Novelties  are  expensive,  but  if  it  is  de¬ 
sired  to  keep  pace  with  enterprising  neigh 
hours  they  are  necessary.  . 

The  earlier  one  buys  the  better,  for 
naturally  the  first  comers  get  the  finest 
bulbs. 

Baynton-Taylor. 
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Berberis  Wilsonae. 

The  above,  is  a  new  Barberry  collected 
in  central  China  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson. 
The  small  leaves  are  spatulate,  and 
arranged  in  fascicles  along  the  stem  ir 
the  axil  of  the  spine,  which  is  twice  a; 
long.  The  flowers  are  yellow  with  rec 
stamens  in  spring,  and  these  are  followec 
b-"-  clusters  of  globular  red  berries  in  greal 
abundance,  ripening  in  October.  The, 
plant  only  grows  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  in  height 
and  the  stems  hang  downwards  so  tha' 
it  would  be  an  excellent  subject  to  hanj 
over  boulders  and  terraces  on  larg( 
rockeries.  The  leaves  colour  very  highly 
in  autumn  in  their  native  home.  Tht 
plant  is  named  after  the  collector’s  wife 
First-class  Certificate  by  the  R.H.S.  oi 
October  15th,  when  shown  by  Messrs.  J 
Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea.  * 
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Althaea  pontica. 


[ Maclaren  and  Sons. 


The  Pontic  op  Turkey  Hollyhock 

lAlthaea  pontica). 


.  .  SOME  .  . 


Sensitive  Plants. 


No  doubt  many  people  have  at  various 
imes  noticed  the  habit  of  some  plants  of 
dosing  their  leaves  and  flowers.  Natur- 
illy  we  often  wonder  at  these  things,  but 
vhen  we  look  into  the  causes  which  go  to 
)ring  about  such  regular  movements  we 
jet  more  interested  in  the  subject. 

Among  some  of  our  common  wild  plants 
nany  have  doubtless  noticed  the  Scarlet 
ifimpernel  (Anagallis  arvensis)  which  has 
1  very  sensitive  nature.  This  little 
lowering  plant  has  been  often  called  the 
shepherd’s  Weather  Glass,  so  true  are  its 
brecasts  of  the  weather.  If  it  is  going  to 
se  wet  or  should  it  be  cloudy,  the  flowers 
.vill  be  found  closed.  If  it  is  to  be  fine, 
hey  will  have  their  petals  expanded  fully. 

Some  flowers  close  regularly  at  sunset 
md  open  again  at  sunrise.  The  Oxalis 
:ribe  are  very  prominent  examples  of  this, 
[f  we  notice  the  Wild  \\  ood  Sorrel 
(Oxalis  Acetosella)  we  shall  observe  its 
dover-like  leaflets  opening  wide  in  the 
morning  at  6.45  and  at  5.30  in  the  evening 
[hey  will  commence  to  close.  This  is  one 
of  the  best  plants  for  those  desiring  to 
watch  this  movement  of  the  leaves.  It 
can  easily  be  grown  in  a  small  flower  pot 
as  a  window  plant,  and  would  not  only  be 
interesting,  but  of  some  decorative  value. 

Another  plant  which  is  not  only  sensi¬ 
tive  to  the  wind,  but  even  to  a  gentle 
touch,  is  one  belonging  to  the  Acacia  tribe 
(Mimosa  pudica).  This  plant,  which  can 
be  grown  in  the  window,  is  most  remark¬ 
able  ;  it  will,  at  the  least  touch,  lower  its 
leaves  and  close  up  its  leaflets.  If  the 
sunlight  is  too  strong  it  will  have  the 
same  effect.  The  amateur  gardener 
would  do  well  to  have  it  amongst  his  col- 
.ection  of  greenhouse  plants ;  it  will  well 
repay  cultivation,  and  can  easily  be  ob- 
:ained  from  any  nurseryman. 

The  Calvary  Clover  (Medicago  Echinus), 
with  its  blood  spots  marked  on  the  leaves, 
is  very  pretty  and  opens  its  leaves  in  the 
morning,  closing  them  in  the  evening. 

Almost  all  Acacias  and  plants  of  the 
Oxalis  genus  exhibit  similar  movements. 
The  common  Chickweed  (Stellaria  media) 
becomes  affected  as  night  approaches,  and 
its  leaves  rise  upwards  with  their  faces  to¬ 
wards  each  other-,  thus  enclosing  and  pro¬ 
tecting  the  growing  point. 

To  find  an  explanation  of  the  sensi¬ 
bility  of  plants  we  must  carefully  study 
the  conditions  of  growth,  temperature, 
and  natural  habits.  We  shall  thus  gain 
knowledge  which  should  prove  extremely 
useful  and  interesting.  F rom  the  physio¬ 
logical  pointy  of  view,  the  movements  of 
the  leaves  are  due  to  the  action  of  light, 
for  when  the  light  begins  to  get  weak  it 
takes  the  power  from  the  sensitive  plant. 

Naturally  speaking,  all  plants  are  more 
or  less  sensitive,  as  they  are  governed  by 
the  action  of  various  forces,  heat,  light, 
air,  etc.  In  cases  of  climbing  plants, 
these  are  sensitive  to  things  with  which 
.they  come  into  contact.  These  things, 
.therefore,  will  explain  why  plants  are  sen¬ 
sitive,  and  should  cause  the  reader  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  there  is  much  that  is  worthy  of 
(closest  observation  in  sensitive  plants. 

Albert  R,  Gould. 


Within  recent  years  many  flower  lovers 
have  gone  back  to  the  single  Hollyhock 
raised  from  seeds  in  order  to  escape  from 
the  dreaded  Hollyhock  disease.  As  a  rule 
these  seedlings  consist  of  varieties  of  the 
common  Hollyhock  with  occasionally  a 
few  yellow  ones  derived  from  A.  ficifolia. 
There  are,  however,  other  species  of 
Hollyhock,  some  of  them  not,  perhaps,  so 
good  as  the  common  one,  but  others 
equally  so  or  even  better. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  a 
large  plant  of  a  Hollyhock  which  has 
been  introduced  from  Turkey  and  grown 
in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  The  leaves 
are  broad,  shallowly  seven  lobed,  and  as 
a  rule  keep  healthy  right  dowji  to  the 


ground.  Plants  raised  from  seeds  give 
rise  to  slight  variations  in  colour,  but  in 
all  cases  the  blooms  are  of  large  size  and 
usually  of  some  shade  of  rose,  dark  or 
light,  with  a  yellowish  centre.  This 
yellow  hue  shows  up  dark  in  the  centre  of 
the  blooms,  but  some  of  the  flowers  have 
a  dark  red  zone  surrounding  the  yellow 
one.  Variations  of  this  character  should 
be  seized  upon  by  growers  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  crosses  with  even  larger  flowers 
more  varied  in  colour  on  a  plant  of  vigor¬ 
ous  constitution.  The  clump  from  which 
the  photograph  was  taken  stood  10  ft.  high 
at  least,  and  was  the  most  conspicuous  of 
all  the  Hollyhocks  during  the  period  of 
blooming. 
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PRIZE  LETTER  COMPETITION. 


Readers  are  invited  to  contribute  to  this 
column  short  letters  discussing  any  gar¬ 
dening  subject. 

Letters  should  not  exceed  150  words  each 


in  length,  and  must  be  written  on  one 
side  of  the  fafer  only. 

T wo  Prizes  of  2s.  6d.  each  will  be 
awarded  each  week  for  the  two  Letters 
which  the  Editor  considers  to  be  the  best. 


Seakale  for  Cottagers. 

We  seldom  or  never  find  Seakale  in  a 
cottage  garden  ;  why  it  should  be  excluded 
we  do  not  know,  unless  because  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  the  luxuries-  of  large  gar¬ 
dens  and  therefore  unfit  for  the  humbler 
ones. 

It  is  not  only  extremely  wholesome, 
nutritious,  and  of  easy  culture,  but, 
planted  on  a  north  border  which  is 
little  esteemed  for  other  crops,  it 
comes  into  use  when  all  other  kinds  of 
vegetables  are  usually  scarce,  while  it  is 
always  a  saleable  commodity,  and  may 
therefore  be  grown  for  profit. 

It  can  be  raised  from  seeds  or  cuttings. 
When  planting  cuttings  see  that  the  top 
end  is  uppermost,  and  place  them  about 
8  inches  apart.  In  January  cover  the 
crowns  with  pots  or  a  good  depth  of  litter. 
This  should  be  done  early,  as  at  the  first 
move  of  vegetation  this  delicious  vege¬ 
table  will  come  into  use.  Planting 
should  be  done  in  March. 

W.  Sherringham. 

Dorchester. 


Some  Useful  Hardy  Bulbs. 

There  are  few  more  dainty  looking 
flowers  than  the  blooms  of  Narcissus 
poeticus  (or  Pheasant  Eye  Narcissus),  and 
in  addition  they  have  a  peculiarly  sweet 
scent.  Some  of  the  best  flowers  grown 
are  comparatively  tender,  but  this  is  one 
which  is  not  only  hardy,  but  which  rather 
improves  than  otherwise  by  being  left  in 
the  same  place  year  after  year.  This  is 
a  good  time  of  the  year  for  planting,  and, 
as  the  bulbs  are  cheap,  .they  should  be 
planted  in  fairly  large  quantities. 
Planted  at  a  good  depth,  say,  six  or  eight 
inches  below  the  surface,  they  may  be  left 
in  the  beds  and  the  top  soil  stirred  before 
planting  summer  flowers  without  disturb¬ 
ing  the  bulbs  in  early  summer.  For  room 
decoration  they  can  scarcely  be  beaten, 
their  perfume  fitting  with  their  daintiness. 
When  wanted  for  cutting  only  they  may 
be  planted  in  rows  with  great  advantage. 

Albert  A.  Kerridge. 

Chippenham. 


Lilium  candidum. 

There  is  no  better  time  than  the  present 
for  planting  the  bulbs  of  the  grand  old 
Madonna  Lily  as  this  is  often  called,  and 
I  would  strongly  advise  all  garden  lovers 
who  do  not  grow  it  to  lose  no  time  in 
purchasing.  The  usual  price  is  about 
as.  6d.  per  dozen.  Before  planting,  the 
ground  should  be  well  and  deeply  dug, 
and,  if  heavy  or  clayey,  lightened  by  a 
liberal  addition  of  leaf  mould,  peat,  or 
even  road  scrapings,  if  nothing  better  can 
be  had.  Plant  the  bulbs  four  or  five 
inches  deep,  in  large  clumps  for  fine 
effects,  and  mulch  with  well-rotted  stable 


manure,  and  then  let  them  severely  alone, 
as  they  dislike  nothing  more  than  being 
disturbed.  It  is  as  well  to  label  them 
conspicuously  to  prevent  their  being  dug 
up  by  accident  during  future  gardening 
operations. 

Geo.  A.  Fisher. 

Enfield. 


Labellings  Plants,  Etc. 

This  is  a  very  necessary  precaution  if 
beds  of  one  or  two  colours  are  a  feature, 
but  it  is  often  neglected  by  amateurs  and 
sometimes  the  results  are  anything  but 
satisfactory.  If  it  is  done  carefully  as 
cuttings,  etc.,  are  taken  and  old  “stools” 
lifted,  there  is  no  chance  of  an  ugly  mix¬ 
ture  of  colours.  Should,  however,  a  plant 
be  overlooked,  mark  it  carefully  to  avoid 
future  trouble.  A  bed  of  plants  is  more 
interesting  to  the  casual  observer  if  the 
name  is  there  legibly  written,  and  it  is 
more  easily  made  a  note  of  by  those  who 
already  know  the  name  but  want  to  jog 
their  memory. 

D.  V.  E. 

Worthing. 


A  Floral  Wheelbarrow. 

Having  read  in  a  local  newspaper  a 
few  days  ago  of  a  disused  handsorqe  cab 
being  converted  into  a  summer  house,  re¬ 
minds  me  of  a  very  pretty  floral  display 
which  took  the  form  of  a  disused  wheel¬ 
barrow,  and  which  was  to  be  seen  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames  at  the  residence  of 
Mr.  W.  A.  Simmonds,  Henley.  The 
barrow  had  evidently  been  tacked  all 
round  with  cork  bark,  including  the  wheel 
and  handles.  A  large  spreading  Palm  oc¬ 
cupied  the  centre  of  the  barrow,  which 
had  been  filled  with  soil.  Massed  around 
the  Palm  were  Scarlet  Geraniums  (Mrs. 
Beck")  and  white  Begonias,  while  Canary- 
Creeper  and  Tropaeolums  were  hanging 
down  the  sides  and  trained  along  the 
handles  and  about  the  wheel.  In  my 
opinion  this  was  a  very  striking  novelty, 
especially  in  the  position  it  occupied,  and 
it  cannot  have  failed  to  attract  the  notice 
of  the  many  visitors  in  river  craft  passing 
up  and  down  the  Thames  during  the  sum¬ 
mer. 

J.  Nibbs. 

Hollington. 


Double  Tropaeolums. 

Nasturtiums  we  call  them,  and  everyone 
knows  then  what  is  meant.  These  have 
proved  very  satisfactory  this  year.  Their 
lovely  rosette-like  blooms  are  less  com¬ 
mon  and  even  more  showy  than  the  single 
varieties ;  the  growth  is  not  so  rampant 
either,  and  the  flowering  continues  over  a 
very  long  period.  For  vases  or  window 
boxes  there  is  nothing  to  beat  them.  So 
far  I  have  not  come  across  many  varieties 
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beyond  the  usual  shades  of  crimson  and 
yellow,  the  latter  being  lovely  and  re¬ 
minding  one  of  small,  well  coloured  W. 
A.  Richardson  Roses  more  than  anything. 
No  seed,  of  course,  is  produced,  which 
perhaps  is  rather  an  advantage.  Cuttings 
strike  root  easily,  even  in  the  open  air. 
Roots  are  thrown  out  at  every  joint  in 
three  or  four  days  if  a  shoot  is  cut  and  put 
in  water. 

D.  V.  E. 

Worthing. 

- ♦ - 

Everlasti  ngs - 

.  .  And  .  , 

- Immortelles. 


Flowers  in  winter  often  become  scarce, 
so  the  precaution  should  be  taken  as  early 
as  possible  to  provide  for  a  supply.  There 
are,  for  instance,  many  varieties  of  Ever¬ 
lastings  to  select  froip,  and  the  following 
are  a  few  of  the  best. 

Pampas  Grass  (Gynerium  argenteum)  is 
often  dyed  according  to  taste,  but  it  looks 
more  charming  in  its  natural  state. 
Gypsophila  paniculata  alba  turns  a  dirty 
white  when  dried,  but  looks  graceful  with 
other  plants.  .  Statice,  or  Sea  Lavender, 
is  very  effective  with  a  few  fresh  gathered 
Tvy  branches  intermingled.  Physalis  or 
Winter  Cherry  is  pretty  with  sprays  of 
Berberis.  Helichrysum  goes  well  with 
Eragrostis  elegans  or  Love  Grass,  while 
Stipa  pennata  is  very  decorative.  Echinops 
Ritro  is  exceedingly  handsome,  and  looks 
well  with  Solidago  or  Golden  Rod,  which 
should  be  cut  as  soon  as  flowered,  as  the 
seed  pods  are  very  showy.  Do  not  forget 
the  well  known  Honesty,  with  its  silvery- 
striped  pods.  This  is  admirable  with 
either  of  the  above.  All  the  plants  I  have 
mentioned  may  well  be  mixed  with  a  few 
evergreens,  according  to  taste.  The  above 
mentioned  Everlastings  may  be  grown  in 
any  garden  soil. 

T.  Preston. 

- -  . 

Spring  Flowers  for  London  Parks. 

Visitors  to  the  London  Royal  parks  next 
spring  will  see  the  blooms  of  the  66,000 
Hyacinths,  150,000  Tulips,  133,000  Nar¬ 
cissus,  116,000  Crocus,  and  194,000 
Liliums,  Snowdrops,  etc.,  which  Messrs. 
James  Carter  and  Co.,  seedsmen,  of  High 
Holborn,  have  again  been  commanded  by 
his  Majesty’s  First  Commissioner  of 
Works  to  supply. 

Polystichum  aculeatum  pulcherrimum  Drueryi. 

On  casual  observation  this  bears  no  re¬ 
semblance  to  any  British  Fern  we  have 
seen.  The  fronds  are  arching,  lanceo¬ 
late,  bipinnate,  with  linear  segments 
again  sharply  serrated  and  bristly- 
pointed.  The  pinnules  are  longer  and 
altogether  different  from  those  of  the 
corresponding  variety  of  P.  angulare, 
while  the  colour  is  also  different.  It  was 
a  sport  from  a  sporeling,  and  was  exhibi¬ 
ted  by  C.  T.  Druery,  Esq.,  11,  Shaa 
Road,  Acton,  at  a  meeting  of  the  R.H.S. 
on  October  1st,  and  received  a  First-class 
Certificate.  It  is  evidently  a  plumose 
variety  as  the  plant  shown  was  barren. 
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The  Winter  Moth 


(Chefmatobia  bruniata). 


The  present  time  is  especially  suitable 
to  preventing  or  checking  the  spread  of 
this  destructive  pest,  and  measures  should 
be  taken  accordingly  by  everyone  who 
possess  fruit  trees.  About  the  middle  to 
the  end  of  October  the  moths  leave  the 
earth  around  the  roots  of  the  trees,  where 
they  have  sojourned  during  the  summer 
months  in  a  chrysalis  state,  and  ascend 
the  trunks  of  different  fruit  trees,  especi¬ 
ally  the  Apple. 

When  once  there  the  females  com¬ 
mence  to  lay  their  eggs  in  cracks,  cre¬ 
vices,  and  even  at  the  base  of  the  buds. 


Winter  Moth  ( C heimatobia  brumata) ;  A, 
male;  B;  female;  C,  the  larva  or  eater-pillar . 

The  eggs  are  very  minute,  of  a  greeny 
colour  first,  changing  to  red  later. 
These  hatch  out  in  spring  (March  and 
April)  into  very  small  caterpillars,  pos¬ 
sessing  heads  dark  in  colour  with  bodies 
of  a  dull  grey.  They  afterwards  become 
somewhat  greenish,  and  later  a  dirty  yel¬ 
low.  Their  length  when  full  grown  is  a 
little  over  or  about  f  of  an  inch.  The 
caterpillars  feed  ravenously  on  the  young 
leaves  of  the  trees,  and  also  the  flower 
buds  as  they  begin  to  expand.  About  the 
end  of  June  they  descend  by  means  of 
very  fine,  almost  invisible,  threads  to  the 
ground,  burying  themselves,  developing 
into  the  perfect  moths  in  October  as  stated 
above.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  not 
the  moths  which  are  destructive,  but  their 
i  larva  or  caterpillar. 

To  recognise  the  perfect  moths,  it  may 
be  said  the  male  and  female  differ  con¬ 
siderably  from  each  other.  Both  are 
more  or  less  of  the  same  colour,  a  greyish 
brown,  the  female  being  lighter  in  colour 
of  the  two.  The  male  has  a  winged  ex¬ 
pansion  of  ij  to  i-L  inches,  with  dark 
wavy  markings  ;  this  in  regard  to  the  fore 
pair,  they  being  absent  in  the  hind  pair, 
which  are  simply  of  a  greyish  colour 
similar  to  that  of  the  body. 

In  the  female  the  body  or  abdomen  is 
larger,  as  also  are  the  legs,  but  the  wings 
are  short  with  two  transverse  dark  marks 
on  the  fore  wings  and  one  on  the-  hind. 
These  wings,  which  may  be  styled  only 
rudimentary,  are  totally  useless  for  fly¬ 
ing  ;  therefore  they  are  compelled  to 
ascend  all  trees  by  the  trunk,  which  offers 
a  ready  and  easy  means  of  entrapping 
them. 

The  only  practical  method  is  by  means 
of  the  grease  band.  To  carry  this  out 


procure  some  good  bands  of  prepared 
grease  proof  paper  for  preference,  or 
brown  paper,  cloth  or  tin,  of  about  6 
inches  in  width  and  sufficient  length  to 
encompass  the  trunks.  Tie  these  tightly 
round  the  smoothest  part  of  the  trunks, 
3  to  5  feet  from  the  ground.  Use  double 
bands  of  string,  namely,  top  and  bottom. 
Place  a  thick  layer  of  cart  or  other  grease 
along  the  upper  part  of  the  bands,  or  it 
may  be  smeared  all  over  them ;  see,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  continuous.  Examine  every 
other  day  and  destroy  all  moths  thus 
trapped,  occasionally  renewing  with  fresh 
grease  and  this  before  the  other  becomes 
dry. 

Where  there  is  any  fear  of  the  grease 
soaking  through  the  bands  and  reaching 
the  bark,  the  paper  or  cloth  may  be  well 
soaked  previously  in  boiled  linseed  oil 
and  thoroughly  dried,  when  all  danger  of 
its  doing  so  will  be  prevented. 

The  bands  need  only  be  left  on  for  5  or 
6  weeks,  though  it  is  best  to  retain  them 
throughout  the  winter  on  the  trees  to 
check  any  other  pest  which  adopt  the 
same  method  of  reaching  the  branches. 
Once  the  female  is  enabled  to  lay  her 
eggs  on  the  trees  there  is  no  easy  way  of 
destroying  either  them  or  the  caterpillars. 
The  only  method  to  adopt  is  to  spray  the 
trees  prior  to  their  flowering  with  paraffin 
or  kerosene  emulsion,  or  any  of  the  ad¬ 
vertised  specialities,  all  of  which  will  be 
found  useful. 

These,  if  used  in  a  very  fine  spray, 
settle  on  the  leaves,  rendering  them 
bitter,  therefore  unpalatable  and  ob¬ 
noxious  to  the  pests,  which  are  compelled 
to  leave  them  severely  alone.  In  this 
way  the  harm  which  their  ravages  cause 
becomes  checked.  Do  not  omit  to  place 
bands  similarly  around  the  stakes  where 
any  are  used  for  support  as  in  the  case 


Large  Tree  showing  grease  band  fixed  to 
the  trunk. 


of  young  trees,  or  one’s  efforts  will  be 
futile,  as  the  moths  will  quickly  take  ad¬ 
vantage  thereof. 

G.  D.  R. 

- *+> - 

Cypripedium  Nandii  Low’s  Var. 

The  dorsal  sepal  of  this  variety  is  white, 
suffused  rose,  and  pale  green  in  the 
centre.  The  petals  are  white,  suffused 
rose  and  speckled  with  black.  The  lip 
is  deep  purple  in  front.  It  is  a  graceful 
and  pretty  variety.  Award  of  Merit  by 
the  R.H.S.  on  October  15th,  when  shown 
by  N.  C.  Cookson,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr. 
H.  J.  Chapman),  Oakwood,  Wylam-on- 
Tyne. 

Solidago  Golden  Wings. 

The  leaves  and  habit  of  this  plant  come 
very  close  to  S.  canadensis,  though  the 
rich  inflorescence  is  different  and  later  in 
blooming.  The  golden-yellow  and  minia¬ 
ture  flower  heads  are  very  numerous,  and 
arranged  in  short  radiating  branchlets. 
It  is  said  to  be  a  seedling,  and  received  an 
Award  of  Merit  from  the  R.H.S.  on  Octo¬ 
ber  15th,  when  shown  by  Mr.  E.  F.  Such, 
Maidenhead. 

- - 

.  . THE  .  . 

Manure  Heap. 


As  the  time  has  come  round  again  when 
digging  or  trenching  the  ground  is  near 
at  hand  the  preparation  of  the  manure 
must  receive  attention.  During  the  sum¬ 
mer  there  is  little  time  to  spare  for  such 
work,  in  fact  everything  in  the  way  of 
litter  is  usually  so  dry  that  unless  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  water  is  thrown  over  it  as  the  work 
proceeds  it  is  but  labour  in  vain,  but  as 
soon  as  the  autumn  rains  come  the  matter 
should  be  taken  in  hand  early  during  the 
mornings  and  when  other  work  cannot 
be  undertaken  on  account  of  the  weather. 

In  most  gardens  one  or  more  hot-beds 
of  leaves  and  litter  are  put  together  dur¬ 
ing  winter  and  early  spring  for  forcing 
Asparagus,  Potatos,  Carrots,  Cucumbers, 
and  Melons,  and  this  material  can 
usually  be  dispensed  with  early  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  and  if  worked  back  along  with  stable 
or  cow-yard  litter  will  form  a  capital 
heap  with  which  to  dress  the  kitchen 
garden.  It  sometimes  happens  that  a  per¬ 
centage  of  leaves,  especially  in  the  centre 
of  the  hot-bed,  has  not  decomposed 
much  :  these  should  be  set  aside  and  used 
up  with  newly  fallen  leaves  presently  to 
be  brought  in  for  hot-bed  making  again. 

One  item  in  mixing  back  this  manure 
is  often  lost  sight  of,  and  that  is  in  not 
shaking  it  well  to  pieces  especially  when 
dry  and  musty  looking.  Allow  the  heap 
to  settle  for  "a  month,  when  it  will  be 
ready  to  turn  back  again,  and  in  two  or 
three  weeks  after  it  may  be  wheeled  on 
to  vacant  plots  as  required.  On  retentive 
soils  the  manure  should  not  be  too  much 
decomposed  before  being  placed  under 
the  soil,  and  a  fair  amount  of  Leaf  soil 
should  be  mixed  with  it  with  a  view  of 
lightening  the  soil.  Those  who  have  a 
manure  tank  at  command  should  convey 
the  contents  on  to  the  heap,  as  it  will 
assist  decay  and  also  improve  the  staple, 
for  the  richer  it  is  the  less  quantity  re¬ 
quired  for  a  given  plot. 

J.  Mayne. 

Bicton. 
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ft  "WM  toe  ^otaiucal 

Tweposes. 

Even  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large 
towns  in  America  the  interesting  wild 
flowers  are  fast  disappearing  from  their 
immediate  environments,  owing,  no  doubt, 
both  to  the  ravages  of  the  builder  and 
the  indiscriminate  collection  of  flowers  by 
the  people.  According  to  The  American 
Botanist,  the  teachers  of  botany  in  the 
City  of  Minneapolis  find  an  increasing 
difficulty  from  year  to  year  in  procuring 
the  necessary  specimens  for  the  purpose 
of  botanical  instruction.  A  piece  of 
unimproved  park  land,  partly  a  swamp, 
was  observed  in  the  district,  and  the  idea 
occurred  to  them  to  procure  this  land  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  botanical  gar¬ 
den. 

It  is  not  their  intention  to  lay  it  out 
formally,  but  to  retain  all  the  wild 
features  possible,  not  only  the  flowers  that 
already  grow  there,  but  to  add  others  from 
time  to  time  as  they  can  be  procured.  A 
great  deal  of  interest  in  this  centres  in  the 
fact  that  the  flowers  planted  will  be  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  flora  of  Minnesota. 
There  is  something  peculiarly  appropriate 
in  this,  inasmuch  as  all  of  the  plants  can 
be  expected  to  succeed  because  native  to 
the  state.  A  brook  runs  through  the 
ground,  and  this  will  be  planted  with 
Forget-me-Nots,  Cardinal  Flowers,  Or¬ 
chids,  and  other  things  which  delight  in 
plenty  of  water.  A  marshy  hollow  in  the 
ground  is  to  be  enlarged  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  small  pond  for  the  growth  of 
aquatic  plants. 

Each  year  the  various  students  gradua¬ 
ting  there  will  plant  a  new  specimen  as  a 
class  Siemorial.  Already  not  less  than 
sixteen  species  of  trees  are  found  growing 


naturally  about  the  grounds — a  number 
that  would  be  difficult  to  find  growing 
wild  in  the  same  area'  anywhere  in  this 
country.  Amongst  dwarfer  plants  already 
established  there  are  Pitcher  Plants,  Sun¬ 
dews,  Linnaea,  Cypripediums,  Gentians, 
Wood  Lilies,  Grass  of  Parnassus,  etc. 
Several  Ferns  growing  wild  include  the 
Cinnamon,  the  Sensitive,  the  Bladder 
Fern  and  Maidenhair.  No  doubt  the 


By  comparison  with  those  varieties 
which  were  published  last  week,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  flowers  of  this  variety  are 
quite  distinct  in  form.  The  bloom  is  of 
large  size,  but  its  particular  form  is  due  to 
the  long  slender  florets,  which  are  twisted 
or  whorled  sideways  and  not  always  in  the 
same  direction,  while  each  floret  is  also 
distinctly  bent  some  distance  below  the 
apex.  When  in  full  bloom,  the  florets, 


Nepenthes  Ruby. 

The  above  hybrid  was  obtained  from 
sanguinea  x  Curtisii  superba.  The  very- 
much  inflated  pitcher  measures  9  in.  to 
10  in.  in  length,  exclusive  of  the  lid,  and 
in.  in  width.  It  is  of  a  dark  brownish 
red,  obscurely  blotched  and  splashed  with 
crimson.  The  inside  of  the  pitcher  at  the 
top  is  glaucous  and  spotted  with  crimson. 
Award  of  Merit  to  Messrs.  J.  Yeitch  and 
Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
R.H.S.  on  October  15th. 


latter  is  Adiantum  pedatum,  which  is 
hardy.  The  Bladder  Fern  is  the  same  as 
.our  species,  which  is  remarkable  in  en¬ 
joying  a  very  wide  distribution  over  the 
whole  world,  from  Alaska  and  the  West 
Indies  to  China  and  New  Zealand,  with 
intermediate  stations.  In  this  country  it 
is  one  of  the  readiest  Ferns  to  establish  it¬ 
self  in  the  crevices  of  walls  that  may  be 
in  any  way  sufficiently  moist. 


therefore,  present  an  interlaced  or  spider¬ 
like  arrangement,  which  would  take  the 
fancy  of  some  people  and  prove  useful  for 
decorative  work  in  the  cut  state.  The 
bloom  may  be  described  as  rose-magenta, 
and  heavily  overlaid  with  carmine  or  lake. 
The  above  variety  was  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware  at  Regent’s  Park  on 
the  1 2th  September  on  the  occasion  of  the 
annual  exhibition  of  the  National  Dahlia 
Society. 


Pioneer  of  School  Gardens. 

The  pioneer  of  school  gardens  in  Lon¬ 
don  was  Miss  Lucy  R.  Latter,  who  is  head¬ 
mistress  of  the  infants’  department  of  the 
“  Invicta  ”  School  at  Blackheath.  Miss 
Latter  is  shortly  leaving  London  for 
India,  where,  at  the  request  of  the  Goverm 
ment  of  the  Maharajah,  she  is  going 
to  establish  school  gardens  in  connection 
with  the  public  school  system  of  Mysore. 
By  permission  of  the  London  County- 
Council,  she  will  be  away  six  months. 


Cactus  Dahlia  Hew  Arthur  Hall. 


Cactus  Dahlia 
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order  Carnations. 

New  plantations  in  the  open  require 
ttle  attention  at  present  if  they  were 
ade  up  at  the  proper  time  early  last 
onth.  In  some  seasons  and  districts  the 
arnation  maggot  gets  inside  the  layers, 

□d  if  any  of  these  are  showing 
gns  of  distress  by  the  central  tuft  of 
:aves  flagging  or  becoming  discoloured, 
is  pretty  well  certain  that  one  or  more 
arnation  maggots  have  got  inside  the 
:ems  eating  away  the  pith  and  soft 
ssues.  Sometimes  these  crowns  of 
;aves  come  awav  in  the  hand  if  lightly 
ulled.  The  maggots  may,  however,  get 
own  below  this,  and  the  grower  should 
;move  a  piece  more  of  the  cential  stem 
11  the  maggots  can  be  got  at  with  a  pin. 
'he  trouble  will  cease  if  the  maggot  is 
ius  disposed  of.  The  tops  which  come 
way  should  not  be  thrown  down,  but 
urned  or  deeply  buried  to  make  sure  that 
nv  maggots  still  in  them  are  destroyed. 

how  Carnations. 

The  frames  in  which  these  are  housed 
hould  be  freely  ventilated  night  and  day, 
nd  in  dry,  open  weather  the  sashes  may 
e  pulled  off  during  the  day.  Aqy  neces- 
ary  watering  should  be  accomplished  on 
ae  mornings  of  fine  days,  being  careful 
ot  to  wet  the  foliage.  Remove  decaying 
eaves,  and  see  that  green  fly  is  not  affect- 
lg  a  lodgment  in  the  young  crowns.  The 
phis  brush  should  be  employed  to 
estroy  them,  and  plants  undergoing  this 
peration  could  be  held  in  the  hand  out- 
ide  the  frame.  Any  aphides  that  are  not 
killed  would  scarcely  find  their  way  inside 
he  frame.  This  carefulness  is  more 
lecessary  than  would  be  apparent  at  first 
ight.  Carnations  often  get  punctured 
Inth  green  fly  in  winter,  and  the  spores  of 
ungi  entering  these  punctures  cause  such 
dants  to  become  diseased.  It  is  just  as 
,iecessary  to  keep  the  plants  clean  in  win- 
er  as  in  summer,  perhaps  more  so,  be¬ 
muse  the  plants  are  then  labouring  under 
he  disadvantage  of  a  low  temperature 
md  an  undue  amount  of  moisture  in  the 
itmosphere.  This  would  also  apply  to 
border  Carnations  in  those  gardens  where 
Lev  are  kept  in  a  cold  frame  till  spring. 
Tree  Carnations. 

Where  a  temperature  of  50  degs.  to 
55  degs.  is  maintained  to  enable  the 
flowers  to  open  freely,  watering  will  more 
;often  be  necessary  than  in  the  case  of 
plants  in  cold  frames.  The  operation, 
however,  must  be  carefully  done  so  as  to 
avoid  wetting  the  foliage,  the  stages,  or 
ahe  pathway  at  this  dull  season  of  the 
year.  Ventilate  freely  during  mild 
weather  to  keep  the  atmosphere  of  the 
house  dry.  While  fog  prevails,  however, 
ias  it  has  done  during  the  nights  and  morn¬ 
ings  recently,  it  would  be  advisable  to 
allow  the  ordinary  temperature  to  drop 
several  degrees  below  that  intended  for 


flowering  plants.  Fog  is  not  so  mis¬ 
chievous  in  a  low  temperature  as  it  is  in  a 
high  one.  If  any  stimulants  are  used  at 
the  present  time  a  little  soot  water  would 
be  just  as  safe  as  any,  and  the  little  am¬ 
monia  it  contains  would  intensify  the 
colour  of  the  flowers. 

Malmaison  Carnations. 

The  primary  object  now  in  the  house 
where  these  are  kept  is  to  keep  the  house 
as  dry  and  cool  as  possible.  Water 
should  only  be  given  where  absolutely 
necessary,  and  this  will  seldom  occur 
from  now  onwards  until  March,  unless 
there  happens  to  be  windy  or  frosty 
weather,  which  has  a  tendency  to  dry  the 
soil  in  houses  where  an  artificial  tempera¬ 
ture  is  maintained.  If  the  watering  is 
done  in  the  morning,  the  spilled  water 
should  be  mopped  up  so  that  the  house 
may  become  dry  before  night.  A  tem¬ 
perature  of  40  degs.  will  be  quite  sufficient 
for  the  next  two  months  or  more. 
Marguerite  Carnations. 

Late  batches  for  greenhouse  and  con¬ 
servatory  decoration  will  now  be  flowering 
freely  or  approaching  that  condition.  A 
temperature  of  50  degs.  will  be  quite  suffi¬ 
cient  to  maintain  this  class  in  a  gentle 
growing  condition,  enabling  the  flowers  to 
open  freely.  A  low  span-roofed  house  is 
the  best  place  for  them,  but  where  only  a 
small  number  are  grown  they  should  be 
kept  as  close  to  the  glass  as  possible,  as 
plenty  of  light  will  stiffen  the  foliage  and 
enable  the  flowers  to  open  freely  and  last 
longer.  Keep  an  outlook  for  green  fly  on 
the  tender  young  shoots. 

American  Carnations. 

A  night  temperature  of  50  degs.  will 
also  be  sufficient  where  flowering  plants 
are  now  kept.  Most  of  them  are  of  sturdy 
constitution,  and  really  require  less  heat 
than  what  is  usually  given  to  English  tree 
Carnations.  The  temperature  may,  how¬ 
ever,  rise  10  degs.  by  day  with  advantage 
to  the  plants,  especially  when  the  weather 
is  open  and  clear.  l  ine  varieties  are  now 
numerous,  and  a  note  should  be  made  of 
those  which  open  freely  under  the  above 
conditions  and  propagate  them  more  ex¬ 
tensively  than  those  which  are  inclined  to 
burst  the  calyx  when  opening  or  to  open 
irregularlv.  Varieties  like  Enchantress, 
Mrs.  T.  W.  Lawson,  Lady  Bountiful,  Nel¬ 
son  Fisher,  Mrs.  H.  Burnett  and  others 
of  that  class  open  freely  with  little  or  no 
tendency  to  burst  the  calyx.  Feed  the 
plants  lightly  or  not  at  all  during  the  dull, 
moist  weather  which  we  are  likely  to  get 
during  this  month  and  the  next.  Carna¬ 
tions  should  really  be  resting  during  our 
winter,  but  the  tree  Carnations  are,  so  to 
speak,  an  artificial  product  of  gardens 
flowering  at  a  time  when  the  days  are 
short  and  the  light  bad,  whereas  they  like 
sunshine  with  a  free  play  of  air  about 
them  at  all  times.  J-  D.  F.  W. 


Rose  Lady  Gay. 


- A  FINE - 

Wichuraiana  Rose. 


(Lady  Gay). 


The  Rose  season  has  now  commenced, 
and  those  who  are  fond  of  climbers  should 
not  forget  Lady  Gav,  which  is  suitable  for 
making  standards,  pillars,  hedges,  screens 
and  for  growfing  upon  arches  and  per¬ 
golas.  Anywhere  out  in  the  open  will 
suit  it,  as  it  seems  to  thrive  best  wdien  the 
wind  bldws  through  the  foliage.  The 
flow'ers  are  of  a  cherry-pink,  and  produced 
in  large  bunches  terminating  every  shoot. 
Like  Dorothy  Perkins,  the  branches  are 
drooping,  so  that  when  grown  as  a  stan¬ 
dard  it  naturally  forms  a  weeping  Rose. 

Both  of  these  Roses  are  described  as 
varieties  of  R.  wichuraiana,  but  they  have 
been  crossed,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  order 
to  get  double  flow7ers.  M.  H.  de  V  ilde, 
writing  in  the  Revue  de  /Horticulture 
Beige ,  says  that  Lady  Gay  was  derived 
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from  Crimson  Rambler,  presumably  as 
the  seed  parent.  This  same  writer  is  of 
opinion  that  Crimson  Rambler  itself  had 
originally  been  derived  from  R.  wichur- 
aiana  in  japan.  Be  that  as  it  may,  there 
is  evidently  a  great  deal  of  the  Polyantha 
blood  in  it,  so  to  speak,  though  there 
might  be  some  influence  in  Crimson 
Rambler  of  the  Japanese  R.  wichuraiana. 

The  last  named  being  so  well  adapted 
for  a  variety  of  purposes  deserves  a  place 
in  every  collection,  though  we  are  uncer¬ 
tain  as  yet  whether  it  continues  to  bloom 
so  late  in  the  season  as  Dorothy  Perkins. 
The  last  named,  of  course,  had  the  start 
of  it,  and  both  in  this  country  and  in 
America  it  has  given  an  excellent  account 
of  itself.  On  the  other  hand.  Lady  Gay 
originated  in  America,  having  been  raised 
by  Mr.  M.  H.  Walsh,  of  Wood’s  Hole, 
Massachussetts,  and  who  is  well  known  as 
one  of  the  expert  rosarians  in  America. 
His  production  to  the  uninitiated  bears  a 
close  resemblance  to  Dorothy  Perkins,  but 
the  flowers  are  larger,  better  formed, 
darker  in  colour,  and  retain  their  colour 
to  the  end  much  better  than  Dorothy  Per¬ 
kins,  which  fades  nearly  white. 

- - 

THE  POPLAR. LEAVED  .  . 

— Orpine — 


(Sedum  populifolium). 


The  species  of  Sedum  are  very  numer¬ 
ous,  and  amongst  them  we  find  a  great 
amount  of  variety  in  habit,  size,  and  form 
of  the  leaves.  Very  rarely  are  the  leaves 
so  deeply  cut,  however,  as  in  the  subject 
of  this  note,  a  species  which  comes  from 
Siberia.  The  stems  do  not'  die  down  in 
winter,  but  are  shrubby,  so  that  this  Se¬ 
dum  might  be  regarded  as  unique  in  the 
genus  from  this  point  of  view.  The 
leaves,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  illustration, 
are  roundly  ovate,  deeply  and  unequally 
toothed,  or  even  slightly  lobed.  The  top 
of  the  stems  branch  freely,  producing  a 
very  large  number  of  flowers  in  leafly 
corymbs.  These  flowers  are  white,  tipped 
and  shaded  with  pink.  The  anthers  are 
of  a  deep  purple-red,  reminding  one  very 
much  of  Hawthorn,  and  the  flowers  also 
smell  like  that  well-known  tree. 

Needless  to  say,  the  species  is  perfectly 
hardy,  growing  about  12  in.  to  15  in.  in 
height,  and  for  this  reason  the  best  posi¬ 
tion  for  it  in  the  garden  would  be  on  the 
upper  ledges  of  the  rockery  where  the  dry 
conditions  in  summer  would  not  hinder 
the  plant  from  making  free  growth  and 
flowering  abundantly.  A  large  plant  of 
this  is  very  effective,  and  the  flowers  may¬ 
be  used  for  cutting.  Like  many  other 
species,  the  plant  is  suitable  for  cultiva¬ 
tion  in  pots,  and  would  be  found  useful  in 
the  greenhouse  or  conservatory  during 
August  and  early  September  when  flowers 
are  not  so  very  plentiful  as  at  an  earlier 
period.  A  compost  consisting  of  two  parts 
of  good  fibrous  loam  to  half  a  part  each 
of  leaf  mould  and  sand  would  answer  the 
purpose  admirably.  After  flowering  is 
over  the  plant  may  be  stood  anywhere  out 
of  doors  till  .  the  approach  of  frosty 
weather,  when  it  could  be  placed  in  a 
frame  to  prevent  the  pots  from  freezing 
and  getting  broken. 
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The  Flower  Garden. 

Looking:  Ahead. 

Fanciful  thoughts  do  not  make  gardens. 
One  must  be  up  and  doing  from  now  on¬ 
ward  if  one  would  revel  in  the  sweets  of 
the  garden.  And  after  all  i,t  is  not  so  very 
difficult  to  obtain  such.  The  plot  may  be  a 
piece  of  unbroken  meadowland  or  a  wilder¬ 
ness  of  brickbats  left  by  an  unkindly 
builder.  It  is  all  the  same  to  the  man  who 
means  to  have  a  garden  next  year. 

He  does  not  take  his  cue  from  the  man 
who  pulls  off  his  coat  on  Easter  Monday 
and  sitants  digging  for  the  first  time.  There 
are  a  great  many  who  follow  this  rule,  and 
they  all  have  some  excuse  for  so  doing. 
Well,  I  suppose  we  cannot  convert  such  folk 
any  more  than  we  can  the  weather  prophets 
who  persist  in  promising  us  a  very  severe 
winter  as  usual.  Let  them  go  on  in  their 
own  sweet  way  !  We  “  G.  W.  ”  folk  set  out 
to  win  every  time ;  we  don’t  get  downhearted 
because  of  the  failures.  If  the  past  season 
has  given  anyone  the  “  pip  ”  just  swallow 
it  whole.  Don’t  stay  chewing  it.  Out  with 
digging  tools  and  make  dirt  fly.  Never 
mind  if  the  disturbance  upsets  the  denizens 
of  soil.  Worms  and  other  beneficial  insects 
never  offer  any  objection  to  being  heaved  a 
yard  or  two.  They  have  a  way  of  setting 
themselves  right  very  quickly.  Wireworms 
and  other  such  pests  should  have  notice  to 
quit.  Indeed,  I  always  advocate  their 
being  helped  to  find  rest.-  The  heel  of  one’s 
boot,  a  spade,  or  anything  like  that  prevents 
their  taking  a  return  ticket,  and  after  all 
is  less  fatiguing  and  more  considerate  than 
pitching  them  over  into  the  neighbour’s 
garden. 


Begonias  and  Dahlias. 

Up  to  the  time  of  writing  we  have  ha< 
no  frost  serious  enough  to  blacken  the  mos 
tender  stuff.  Begonias  and  Dahlias  are  stil 
giving  us  bloom,  although  the  latter  lool 
rather  forlorn  owing  to  the  great  gales  las 
month.  However,  it  is  my  intention  to  cu 
them  down  as  soon  as  frosted,  so  tha;  . 
tops  may  be  turned  whilst  the  big  fire  i: 
going. 

Border  Plants. 

Owing  to  the  mild  weather,  I  have  ex¬ 
tended  operations  among  border  plants. 
One  can  usually  find  fault  with  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  such  and  such  a  plant,  and  if  no 
severe  frost  threatens,  there  is  still  time  to 
do  a  little  shifting,  especially  of  the  coarse 
growers. 

Planting  Shrubs  and  Trees. 

We  have  been,  busy  planting  shrubs  and 
trees  during  the  past  week  or  so,  and  it  is 
advisable  that  this  work  should  be  comple.:  _ 

as  soon  as  possible. 

Rose  Planting. 

Rose  planting,  too,  should  not  be  extended 
after  the  middle  of  the  month,  although 
some  consider  it  safe  to  plant  at  any  tiire 
whilst  the  weather  remains  ooen.  Person- 
-ally  I  would  prefer  to  lay  the  bushes  in  and 
wait  until  February.  • 

Brier  Stocks. 

Speaking  of  Roses  prompts  me  to  suggest 
the  planting  of  a  few  brier  stocks  for  1. 
ding  next  year.  It  is  not  a  difficult  matter 
to  obtain  standard  briers.  Never  plant 
them  with  the  huge  root  boles  so  often  seen. 
Cut  away  most  Of  this  useless  wood  with  an 
axe.  The  briers  make  much  better  root  after 
this  treatment.  Dwarf  stocks  are  not  so 
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easily  obtained  as  standards,  as  the  latter 
may  be  found  in  hedges,  but  small  seedling 
briers  are  much  more  rare,  save  in  nurseries 
yihere  they  are  raised.  I  myself  prefer  die 
rutting  brier — that  is  briers  raised  from  cu- 
tings,  as  they  are  less  liable  to  send  up 
suckers  than  are  seedlings. 

Brier  Cuttings. 

Brier  cuttings  inserted  now  will  be  fit  for 
budding  in  1909.  Those  who  want  to  in¬ 
crease  stock  without  any  great  trouble 
should  insert  cuttings  of  all  the  stronger 
growing  Roses.  Well  ripened  wood  can  be 
relied  upon  to  strike  freely,  and  many  of 
the  cuttings  willlt  flower  next  season,  al¬ 
though  1  much  prefer  to  remove  such  flowers 
as  they  tend  to  weaken  the  young  plants. 

Ivy  Planting. 

The  present  is  a  good  time  for  planting 
Ivy,  and  for  quick  growth  there  are  few 
climbers  that  can  surpass  the  common  Irish 
Ivy.  However,  there  are  so  many  other 
beautiful  varieties  that  I  would  not  use  the 
common  green  more  than  was  really  neces¬ 
sary.  Plant  firmly  and  in  good,  rich  soil. 
Ivy  cuttings  root  readily  if  inserted  now 
in  sandy  soil. 

Carnations. 

Carnations  in  frames  should  be  frequently 
looked  over.  All  decaying  foliage  must  be 
removed.  Keep  the  lights  always  open, 
save  in  wet  or  frosty  weather.  Closed 
lights  bring  disease  wholesale.  If  spot  is 
noticeable  a  light  sprayinsr  with  Bordeaux 
mixture  will  check  it,  but  plenty  of  air  is 
the  best  preventative. 

Sweet  Peas. 

The  sooner  the  Sweet  Pea  ground  is 
trenched  the  better,  as  it  will  have  ample 
opportunity  for  settling.  Loose  soil  will 
not  do  Sweet  Peas  well.  If  the  plants  are 
grown  in  row's,  the  trenches  should  be  at 
least  a  yard  wide,  and  the  deeper  the  better. 

A  note  from  Weybridge  way  three  weeks  ago 
informed  me  that  one  Sweet  Pea  plot  was 
completed.  Incidently  I  might  mention  that 
next  year  promises  to  be  very  strenuous. 
Many  new  men  will  enter  the  arena,  and 
one  has  been  seeking  my  advice  as  to  the 
varieties  he  should  grow  to  enable  him 
to  win  the  Eckford  Memorial  Cup.  The 
Horace  Wright  Bowl,  too,  is  booked  by  its 
present  holder.  Old  time  champions  will 
need  to  buckle  on  their  armour  in  order  to 
meet  these  new'  gladiators. 

Laying  Turf. 

The  laying  of  turf  may  be  continued 
j  while  frost  holds  off.  Beat  it  well. 

Lawns. 

Lawns,  if  not  kept  swept  and  rolled,  will 
soon  become  a  mass  of  worm  casts.  It  is 
amazing  to  notice  how  worms  become  active 
after  the  October  rains  start.  Where  they 
get  to  during  the  dry  weather  is  a  mystery, 
unless  they  all  migrate  to  the  borders. 
Badly  infested  lawns  should  be  treated  with 
some  preparation,  such  as  Carter’s  worm 
killer.  Of  course  no  permanent  clearance 
can  be  effected. 

i  ^  The  Fruit  Garden. 

Planting  Fruit  Trees. 

The  planting  of  fruit  trees  will  soon  have 
to  stop,  but  if  the  weather  remain  mild  the 
work  may  be  continued  for  a  week  or  twro. 
According  to  wTeather  prophets,  we  shea VI 
he  fighting  a  temperature  somewhere  near 
zero  just  now,  but  at  the  time  of  writing 
zero  is  off  by  a  long  sight. 

Pruning  Bush  Fruits. 

Finish  the  pruning  of  bush  fruits  and 
Raspberries  if  not  done.  We  shall  soon 
have  quite  a  small  army  of  berry  fruits. 
The  Laxtonberry. 

The  new'  Laxtonberry  is  claimed  to  be  a 
fine  improvement  on  the  Loganberry. 


Laxtons  are  busying  themselves  with  this 
type  of  fruit,  and  we  may  expect  to  see  some 
great  things  later  on. 

Burbank’s  Raspberry. 

I  also  note  that  Burbank’s  Phenomenal 
Red  Raspberry  is  being  taken  up  largely  by 
the  trade.  A  great  deal  is  claimed  for  this 
Californian  Raspberry. 

Examine  Stored  Fruits. 

Look  over  stored  fruit  frequently,  as  a 
slight  speck  one  day  becomes  a  big  patch  a 
day  or  so  later.  Pears  very  rapidly  go 
off  if  damaged  in  any  way.  They  also 
ripen  very  fast  when  once  they  start. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

A  Remedy  for  Slugs,  Etc. 

Slugs  are  lively  just  now,  and  I  am 
prompted  to  quote  a  recipe  for  destroying 
these  leather  jackets,  grubs,  etc.,  given  by  a 
big  nurseryman  in  America.  One  peck  of 
bran  mixed  with  one  quart  of  black  treacle 
with  which  has  been  incorporated  one  table¬ 
spoonful  of  Paris  green.  Rub  well  together 
until  the  whole  crumbles  easily.  Scalier 
lightly  among  the  plants  where  the  pests  are 
troublesome.  This  is  claimed  to  be  never 
failing.  Woodlice  also  fall  victims  to  it. 
If  it  will  clear  our  Lettuce  plots  of  slugs 
and  our  Cabbage  plots  of  leather  jackets,  we 
shall  all  be  thankful. 

Trenching. 

.  All  vacant  ground  may  be  dug  or 
trenched,  unless  it  is  to  be  used  for  Potatos. 

I  am  strongly  against  digging  heavy  soil 
before  February  if  Potatos  are  to  be  planted 
thereon.  When  advising  trenching  most 
writers  say  leave  the  soil  as  rough  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Now,  if  the  ground  is  thoroughly 
trenched  or  even  bastard  trenched,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  leave  a  rough  surface.  Before 
the  lower  spits  can  be  dug,  all  crumbs  must 
be  cleaned  out,  and  these  same  crumbs  are 
generally  pretty  numerous. 

Seakale. 

All  Seakale  that  is  to  be  forced  indoors 
should  be  lifted  as  soon  as  the  foliage  falls. 
If  new  crowns  are  wanted  for  next  year 
prepare  the  young  thongs  right  away,  and 
bury  them.  Make  sure  of  keeping  them  all 
one  way,  and  lay  in  bundles  to  prevent  their 
being  mixed.  It  is  awkward  if  one  plants 
the  thongs  upside  down  and  it  is  impossible 
to  tell  which  is  the  right  end  unless  the 
thongs  are  tapering  at  one  end. 

Make  Celery  ridges  firm  so  as  to  throw  off 
all  water. 

Plant  Horseradish  now,  selecting  good, 
straight  thongs. 

Horti. 


The  Amateur’s  Greenhouse. 

Propagating-  Budded  Epiphyllums. 

Of  all  the  operations  connected  with  green¬ 
house  work  I  know  of  few  so  fascinating  as 
propagating  well-budded  “shoots”  of  Epi¬ 
phyllums.  You  wait  until  the  pink  or  red 
buds  show  like  heads  at  the  ends  of  the  leaves 
(or  phyllodes),  then  you  cut  off  nice  little 
branchy  bits  well  furnished  with  buds,  and 
insert  them  singly  in  very  small  pots.  Now 
is  an  excellent  time  to  do  this  in  order  to 
have  pretty  little  flowering  plants  for  the 
decoration  of  the  Christmas  dinner  table. 
Of  course,  the  severance  of  the  branches  will 
deform  the  parent  plant  if  not  carefullj' 
done,  so  only  those  portions  which  can  he 
well  Spared  should  be  selected.  Crock  2  in. 
pots,  fill  them  with  sandy  soil,  make  a  hole 
in  the  soil  with  the  finger,  fill  it  with  sand, 
and  insert  the  “  cutting,”  making  _  it  very 
firm.  Water  in  and  stand  the  pots  in  a  box 
of  oocoanut  fibre,  standing  this  in  turn  on 
the  hot-water  pipes,  or  jtr  some-  light  and 


warm  corner  of  the  house.  Very  little  water 
will  be  needed,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the 
plants  are  nicely  rooted  by  the  time  the 
flowers  expand. 

Pruning  Climbing  Plants. 

These  now  begin  to  look  very  shabby  and 
should  therefore  be  taken  in  hand.  Such 
plants  as  are  best  pruned  in  spring  should 
have  the  weakest  and  crossing  growths  cut 
away,  together  with  others  which  are  ob¬ 
viously  superfluous.  This  will  let  in  light 
and  air  to  the  other  growths  and  to  plants 
beneath.  Other  plants,  such  as  Allamandas, 
Plumbagos,  and  Bougainvilleas,  may  be  cut 
back  now,  pruning  the  shoots  to  within  a 
few  buds  of  the  old  wood.  This  will  prob¬ 
ably  clear  out  a  lot  of  insect  pests,  and  if 
the  old  wood  is  at  the  same  time  cleaned 
with  a  painter’s  half-worn  brush  and  a  little 
soft  soap  and  warm  water,  much  future 
trouble  will  be  avoided. 

Vine  Borders. 

Now  is  the  time  to  make  new  or  renovate 
old  Vine  borders.  When  Vines  are  un¬ 
healthy  and  the  berries  shank,  the  cause  may 
generally  be  found  in  a  defective  border. 

In  such  cases  all  the  old  soil  possible  should 
be  dug  out  and  wheeled  to  the  vegetable  gar¬ 
den,  carefully  preserving  the  roots  en¬ 
countered  in  digging.  It  is  a  good  plan 
when  -the  job  is  a  big  one  to  tie  the  roots 
in  a  loose  bundle  and  a  wisp  of  wet  straw 
round  them.  In  re-making  the  borders,  place 
a  laver  of  broken  bricks  right  at  the  bottom, 
on  this  ia  layer  of  turves,  grass  side  down¬ 
wards,  filling  up  with  turfy  loam  chopped 
into  lumps  as  big  as  the  fist.  With  this 
latter  a  good  sprinkling  of  i-in.  bones  and  a 
little  of  Thomson’s  Vine  manure  should  be 
mixed,  but  no  animal  manure.  Keep  the 
roots  well  up  and  arrange  them,  as  far  as 
possible,  in  natural  layers.  A  light  treading 
should  be  given  before  placing  on  the  final 
layer  of  chopped  turf,  but  this  should  be 
left  as  loose  as  possible. 

Strawberries  in  Pots. 

If  not  already  done,  place  these  in  a  cold 
frame,  but  do  not  close  the  light  except  in 
severe-  weather.  Look  over  the  plants  occa¬ 
sionally  to  nip  off  any  runners  which  show 
signs  of  forming,  and  also  to  kill  slugs, 
which  have  a  nasty  habit  of  hiding  in  the 
crowns  of  the  plants.  Little  water  will  be 
needed,  but  on  no  account  must  the  soil  ever 
become  really  dry.  Some  growers  place  a 
few  plants  in  the  greenhouse  at  this  season, 
but  the  amateur  may  well  wait  another  few 
months  before  doing  so. 

Bulbs  in  Frames  and  Under  Ashes. 

-Constantly  examine  the  bulbs  under  ashes, 
as  growth  is.  or  should  be,  well  under  way 
with  all  of  them  now,  and  a  few  days’  con¬ 
tact  of  the  young  shoots  with  the  wet  ashes 
may  do  much  harm.  If  any  have  made  top 
growth  but  few  roots,  cover  them  with  an 
inverted  flower-pot  and  plunge  again  under 
the  ashes.  Bulbs  in  frames  should  have  an 
abundance  of  ait  at  all  times.  As  wanted 
for  the  greenhouse,  they  should  be  freely 
drawn  upon,  but  there  need  be  no  hurry  to 
take  them  from  the  frames  unless  they  are 
wanted  in  the  house.  Those  already  in  the 
greenhouse  must  have  plenty  of  water  and 
be  kept  well  up  to  the  light,  or  spindly 
g-rowth  and  weak  flower  spikes  will  result. 

Winter  Tomatos. 

These  are  quite  a  mistake  as  far  as  the  gene¬ 
ral  amateur  gardener  is  concerned.  His 
house  is  rarely  sufficiently  heated,  and  the 
numbers  and  varieties  of  other  plants  grown 
make  it  impossible  that  he  can  give  the  To¬ 
matos  the  treatment  they  require.  ^  Perhaps 
it  may  be  unnecessary  to  warn  “  G.  W.” 
readers  of  this,  but  I  have  recently  heard  of 
an  amateur  who  struck  a  fine  lot  of  cuttings 
at  the  end  of  August  to  give  winter  fruits, 
and  is  now  sorry  for  what  he  has  done.  My 
advice  is  :  Clear  awav  all  Tomato  plants, 
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whether  young  or  old,  at  once,  for  they  only 
give  a  lot  of  trouble  and  disappointment  in 
bad  weather.  Of  course,  green  fruits  may 
be  ripened  after  cutting,  either  in  the 
kitchen  window  or  in  a  dark  cupboard. 
Carnation  Rust. 

This  seems  very  prevalent  on  pot  plants 
this  season,  doubtless  owing  to  the  heavy  and 
constant  rains  we  have  had  of  late.  If 
taken  in  hand  early  the  disease  may  often 
be  checked  by  snipping  off  the  tips  of  the 
leaves  with  a  pair  of  scissors  and  burning 
them.  In  cases  where  more  of  the  plant  is 
affected  spraying  with  dilute  Bordeaux  mix¬ 
ture  has  proved  the  best  remedy.  A  little 
sugar  or  treacle  should  be  added  to  the  mix¬ 
ture  to  make  it  adhere  to  the  foliage. 

Sunnyside. 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

Winter  Treatment  of  Orchids. 

It  is  during  the  winter  months,  especially 
the  closing  months  of  the  year,  that  we  ex¬ 
perience  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  Orchids.  During  the  present  season 
the  outside  temperature  has  been  standing  for 
two  or  three  weeks  between  40  and  50  de¬ 
grees,  and  in  that  period  we  in  this  district 
have  experienced  an  unusually  large  rain¬ 
fall,  causing  the  atmosphere  to  become  prac¬ 
tically  saturated.  With  such  conditions  pre¬ 
vailing,  very  little  artificial  heat  is  required 
to  provide  the  desired  temperatures  even  in 
hot-houses,  and  this,  combined  with  lack  of 
sunlight  and  the  moist  conditions  prevailing, 
naturally  causes  the  retention  of  moisture 
about  the  roots  of  our  plants  and  in  the 
atmosphere  for  lengthened  periods.  If  there 
is  one  thing  more  desirable  than  another  in 
the  cultivation  of  Orchids  at  the  present  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year,  the  prevention  of  stagnation 
is,  I  think,  the  most  essential.  It  appears 
to  me  to  be  the  governing  factor  in  success¬ 
ful  cultivation.  With  this  dull  moist 
weather  how  is  it  possible  to  expect  to 
ripen  recently  developed  pseudo-bulbs  with 
a  saturated  atmosphere  in  such  a  manner 
that  we  may  even  hope  for  successful  results 
when  the  flowering  season  is  reached,  or 
how  even  with  expanding  flowers  can  the 
substance  and  texture  so  essential  to  the  dis¬ 
play  of  their  best  qualities  be  obtained?  To 
secure  suitable  conditions  for  our  plants 
must  therefore  be  our  constant  care,  if  we 
wish  for  satisfactory  results.  We  .must  be 
careful  that  only  sufficient  moisture  is  pre¬ 
sent  in  the  atmosphere  to  retain  the  plants 
in  a  normal  state.  Damping  the  floors, 
stages,  etc.,  must  be  our  first  consideration, 
and  in  this  we  must  be  guided  by  the  out¬ 
side  conditions.  In  bright  weather,  and 
where  damping  is  only  now  done  once  a  day, 
we  can  afford  to  be  more  liberal  than  would 
be  the  case  with  less  favourable  conditions 
prevailing.  Damping  should  at  all  times  be 
done  sufficiently  early  in  the  day  to  permit 
of  the  excess  of  moisture  becoming  distilled 
before  the  cooler  evening  temperatures  are 
reached. 

Affording  root  moisture  is  an  equally  im¬ 
portant  item.  'Carelessness  in  watering  is, 
perhaps,  the  principal  cause  of  the  unsatis¬ 
factory  cultivation  of  Orchids.  Even  with 
the  most  unfavourable  surroundings  and  un¬ 
suitable  conditions  for  culture  a  great  deal 
can  be  done  by  the  discreet  use  of  the  water¬ 
ing-can.  I  have  long  advocated  in  the  Gar¬ 
dening  World  that  more  attention  should 
be  given  to  this  subject.  One  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  with  which  I  have  had  to  con¬ 
tend  has  been  to  induce  the  young  gardeners 
whom  I  have  had  with  me  to  use  necessary 
discretion  in  watering.  Therefore  my  reason 
for  impressing  this  point  on  the  minds  of 
amateur  readers.  I  would  particularly 
mention  the  desirability  of  permitting  plants, 
even  in  a  growing  state,  to  become  dry  be¬ 
tween  waterings.  The  compost  should  al¬ 
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ways  be  allowed  to  become  so  reasonably 
dry  that  shrivelling  may  be  avoided. 

If  plants  have  been  allowed  to  remain  wet 
at  the  roots  for  any  prolonged  period  artifi¬ 
cial  heat  should  be  used,  and  with  the 
proper  use  of  the  ventilation  at  command 
d’ryer  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  will  be 
secured  and  the  danger  thus  counteracted. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  London  and  other 
large  towns,  where  the  detrimental  effects  of 
fogs  are  experienced,  the  use  of  the  venti¬ 
lators  is  out  of  the  question.  Attention  must 
therefore  be  paid  to  the  damping  of  the 
floors,  etc.,  and  desirable  conditions,  as  far 
as  possible,  be  thus  provided. 

H.  J.  Chapman. 

- - 


Horticultural  Societies’ 
Diary 

of  Forthcoming  Events. 


Abbreviations  used. 

A. — Association  H. — Horticultural 

Am. — Amateurs  M.I. — Mutual  Improve- 

Ohy. — Chrysanthemum  ment 

c.m. — Committee  meeting  m.m. — Monthly  meeting 

Oott. — Cottage  or  Cottagers  S. — Society 

D. — District  w.m. — Weekly  meeting 

G. — Gardening  or  gardener 

Thus  : — The  Templeton  G.  Am.  and  Oott.  M.I.H.S. 
Gardeners,  Amateurs’  and  Oottagers’  Mutual  Improve¬ 
ment  Horticultural  Society. 


November. 

nth. — Horsforth  G.M.I.S.  (w.m.);  Has¬ 
tings,  St.  Leonards  and  D.H.M.I.S. 
(m.m.). 

12th. — R.H.S.  (Exhibition  of  Flowers  and 
Fruit,  1  to  5  p.m.  Lecture  at 
3  p.m.,  by  Mr.  R.  Irwin  Lynch  on 
“Succulent  Plants”);  Birmingham 
and  Midland  Counties  Chy.  S. 
(Show,  3  days) ;  Ipswich  and  East 
of  England  H.S.  (Show,  2  days); 
Devon  and  Exeter  H.S.  (Show,  2 
days) ;  Weston-super-Mare  Chy.  S. 
(Show  at  Knightstone). 

13th. — Ancient  S.  of  York  Florists  (Show, 
3  days);  Royal  Botanical  and  H.S. 
of  Manchester  (Show,  3  days) ; 
Liverpool  H.A.  (Show,  2  days); 
Banbury  Chy.  S.  (Show,  2  days) ; 
Faversham  and  D.  Chy.  A.  (Show, 

2  days) ;  Lewes  and  D.  Chy.  S. 
(Show,  2  days) ;  Barnet  and  D.  Chy. 
S.  (Show,  2  days) ;  Bath  G.  Debat¬ 
ing  S.  (Show,  2  days) ;  Dulwich 
Chy.  and  H.S.  (Show,  2  days); 
Gainsborough  Chy.  S.  (Show,  2 
days);  Aberystwyth  Chy.  S. 
(Show);  Evesham  Chy.  S.  (Show); 
Folkestone  G.S.  (Show);  Reading 
Chy.  S.  (Show) ;  Buxton  and  D. 
Chy.  S.  (Show). 

14th. — Scottish  H.A.  (Show  at  Edinburgh, 

3  days) ;  Barnsley  Chy.  S.  (Show, 
2  days) ;  Ludlow  Chy.  S.  (Show) ; 
Winchester  Chy.  S.  (Show) ;  St. 
Botolph’s  (Colchester)  Am.  Chy.  S. 
(Show) ;  Cranbrook  and  Weald  of 
Kent  G.  and  Cott.  M.I.S.  (Show). 

15th. — Blackburn  and  D.H.S.  (Show,  2 
days) ;  Bradford  and  D.  Chy.  S. 
(Show,  2  days) ;  Bush  Hill  Park  and 
D.  Chy.  S.  (Show,  2  days) ;  Stockport 
and  D.  Chy.  S.  (Show,  2  days) ; 
Derby  Chy.  S.  (Show,  2  days) ; 
Bolton  H.  and  Chy.  S.  (Show,  2 
days) ;  Huddersfield  Chy.  S.  (Show). 

16th. — Corbridge  D-G.  Chy.  S.  (Show); 
Birstall-  and  D.  Chy.  S.  (Show); 
Burton-on-Trent  and  Shobnall  Chy. 
S.  (Show). 


Cardiff  H.S. 

The  annual  show  for  1908  has  been 
fixed  for  July  22nd  and  23rd.  Lord 
Ninian  Crichton-Stuart  has  accepted  the 
presidency  for  the  coming  year. 

Dundee  H.A. 

The  flower  show  held  this  year  by  the 
Dundee  Horticultural  Association  re¬ 
sulted,  we  regret  to  hear,  in  a  loss  of 
^112  4s.  3d.,  brought  about  by  the  bad 
weather.  The  total  expenditure  was 
,£1,070  14s.  iod.,  including  £(284  14s.  in 
prize  money,  £(154  5s.  2d.  for  the  services 
of  the  Hussars,  and  £122  2s.  for  music. 
It  was  decided  to  vote  £300  for  prize 
money  at  the  next  show. 

Wargrave  Gardeners’  Association. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  above  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  H. 
Coleby,  F.R.H.S.,  read  a  very  interesting 
paper  entitled  “  Life  in  My  Garden.” 
Animal  life  only  was  referred  to — birds, 
flies,  spiders,  beetles,  butterflies,  moths, 
caterpillars,  aphis,  bees,  wasps,  ants, 
woodlice,  earwigs,  centipedes,  slugs, 
snails,  worms,  frogs,  toads,  moles,  and 
hedgehogs  being  the  principal  creatures 
brought  under  notice.  A  good  discussion 
followed,  some  speakers  being  for  and 
others  against  certain  creatures  men¬ 
tioned  by  Mr.  Coleby,  who  was  accorded 
a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  at  the  close.  Mr. 
D.  Turner,  Wargrave  Hill  Gardens,  was 
awarded  a  cultural  certificate  for  six 
excellent  melons. 

Reading  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual 
Improvement  Association. 

The  first  fortnightly  meeting  of  the 
present  session  was  held  in  the  Abbey 
Hall,  Mr.  W.  Turnham  presiding  over 
a  large  attendance  of  members.  Be¬ 
fore  proceeding  to  the  ordinary  business 
the  chairman,  on  behalf  of  members  of 
the  Association,  asked  the  secretary’s  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  a  solid  gold  double-chain  al¬ 
bert  and  pair  of  field  glasses,  as  a 
memento  of  their  kind  regard  and  appre¬ 
ciation  of  services  rendered  to  the  Asso¬ 
ciation.  A  silver  plate  on  the  case  bore 
the  following  inscription  :  “  Presented  to 
Mr.  H.  G.  Cox,  by  members  of  the  Read¬ 
ing  Gardeners’  Association,  as  a  token  of 
affectionate  regard.”  The  hon.  secretary 
suitably  replied. 

The  subject  for  the  evening  was  “  Hardy 
Ferns,”  and  was  introduced  by  Mr.  T. 
Tunbridge,  who  first  dwelt  upon  the 
different  positions  in  which  Ferns  delight 
to  revel,  specially  mentioning  that  it  was 
a  sheltered  glen  which  gave  the  best  idea 
of  ferny  beauty,  where  is  found  the  Lady 
Fern,  with  its  delicate  plumage,  the  Oak 
Fern,  with  its  moonlight-tinted  .  fronds, 
and  the  Beech  Fern,  with  its  dark-green 
lucent  rosettes  of  barren  fronds.  Soils 
and  conditions  under  which  different 
varieties  should  be  grown  were  touched 
upon,  also  the  raising  of  Ferns  from 
spores,  and  details  as  to  culture  in  pots. 
Descriptions  of  the  most  beautiful  varie¬ 
ties  were  given,  including  Nephrodium 
Filix-mas,  Asplenium  Filix-femina,  Scolo- 
pendrium  vulgare,  Osmunda  regalis,  Cys- 
topteris  fragilis,  Nephrodium  dilatatum, 
Polypodiums,  etc.  A  discussion  followed^ 
sustained  by  Messrs.  Turnham,  Tun¬ 
bridge,  Powell,  Cox,  Townsend,  Exler,  E. 

J.  Dore,  Stanton,  Harris,  Lees,  Alexan¬ 
der,  and  Blencowe.  Additional  interest 
was  added  to  the  lecture  by  a  collection 
of  over  70  varieties  of  hardy  Ferns  staged 
by  Messrs.  Tunbridge  and  E.  J.  Dore. 
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Address  :  The  Editor,  The  Gardening 
World,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may 
cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions 
should  be  as  brief  as  -possible  and  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a  separate  sheet 
of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make 
the  best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to 
prepare  and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline 
drawing  or  plan  of  their  gardens,  indicating 
the  position  of  beds  and  lawns,  the  charac- 


STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

2340.  Keeping  a  Cold  Greenhouse  in 
Winter. 

I.  was  very  much  interested  in  Mr.  F. 
Wells’  paper  last  year  about  the  cold  green¬ 
house  and  mean  to  try  the  experiment.  I 
have  a  small  leantto  house  12ft.  by  8ft.  It 
gets  the  sun  mainly  in  tthe  morning,  being 
rather  shaded  from  the  south  (see  plan  be- 
iow).  At  present  there  are  'Geraniums,  Be¬ 
gonias,  Fuchsias,  etc.,  flowering  in  it. 
There  are  a  good  many  Geranium  cuttings, 
mostly  well  rooted,  and  three  Azaleas,  which 
were  planted  out  according  to  his  direc¬ 
tions  all  the  summer.  They  look  well,  but 
have  no  buds  at  present.  There  are  also 
about  eighteen  Chrysanthemums  full  of  .buds 
at  present.  The  top  and  front  lights  are 
open  day  and  nighit,  and  the  door  all  day, 
and  on  mild  nights.  Would  Mr.  F.  Wells 
very  kindly  give  me  any  further  advice 
about  the  right  way  to  keep  the  house  and 
plants  during  the  winter?  (Lower 
IIardres,  Kent.) 

In  looking  at  your  plan  we  note  that  the 
greenhouse  faces  south-west,  which  is  toy  no 
means  a  bad  aspect  if  it  had  not  been  for 
that  Cedar,  which  must  cause  a  dense  shade 
when  the  sun  is  passing  round  that  quarter. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Geraniums  you 
cannot  expect  the  other  flowers  mentioned  to 
bloom  much  longer.  A  little  heat  in  the 
greenhouse  would,  of  course,  have  en¬ 
couraged  the  Geraniums,  and  looking  at 
your  plan,  it  was  apparent  to  us  that  you 
could  readily  have  kept  up.  a  mild  heat  in 
the  greenhouse  with  very  little  more  expense 
by  having  some  sort  of  boiler  in  the  fire 
place  of  the  sitting-room  and  by  passing  a 
pipe  through  the  wall  into  the  greenhouse, 
so  as  to  get  a  circulation  of  hot  water.  Cool 
greenhouses,  however,  have  their  uses. 
The  three  Azaleas  have,  no  doubt,  been 
under  the  influence  of  the  Cedar,  otherwise 
they"  should  have  been  showing  flower  buds 
by  this  time.  Our  experience  with  Azaleas 
under  such  conditions  is  that  the  plants  if 
grown  in  pots  during  the  summer  can  be 
stood  out  of  doors  to  ripen  their  wood  after 
having  made  .their  summer’s  growth.  This 
causes  the  buds  to  plump  up.,  and  the  plants 
can  be  taken  indoors  again  at  the  end  of 
September.  Chrysanthemums  require  to  be 
kept  cool  and  dry  to  prevent  the  damping 
of  the  flowers,  especially  during  mild  and 
foggy  weather.  Although  it  is  possible  to 
grow  them  fairly  well  in  an  unheated  struc¬ 
ture,  growers  find  useful  .the  presence  of  hot 
water  pipes  to  drive  out  the  moisture  from 
the  atmosphere  during  wet  weather.  The 


ter  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall ;  posi¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  etc.  Tht 
north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  over¬ 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  It 
should  also  be  stated  whether  the  garden  is 
-flat  or  on  a  declivity,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  marked.  Particulars  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soil  will  also  help  us  to  give 
satisfactory  replies.  When  such  plans  are 
received  they  will  be  carefully  filed,  with 
the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and 
will  be  consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an 
enquiry  is  sent. 


writer  of  the  article  on  .the  cold  greenhouse 
may,  however,  help  you  with  advice  under 
the  circumstances. 

2341.  Watering  Geranium  Cuttings. 

I  have  recently  commenced  to  .take  in  your 
paper,  and  intend  to  have  it  every  week,  as 
I  ■  think  it  very  useful.  I  may  say  I  have 
not  had  much  experience  with  inside  work. 
My  last  situation  was  as  outside  foreman. 
Will  you  kindly  answer  the  best  way  to 
deal  with  a  quantity  of  Roses  in  8in.  to 
i2in.  pots?  I  have  them  ouitside  close  to  a 
greenhouse  wall.  Also  Geranium  cuttings; 
I  have  them  in  boxes  in  a  cool  place  in  the 
greenhouse.  Kindly  instruct  with  regard 
to  watering.  They  have  been  in  about  three 
weeks  and  look  fairly  healthy.  The  com¬ 
post  is  about  three-quarters  sand.  There  are 
two  vineries  and  two  greenhouses  here,  one 
detached  and  unheated.  (W.  D.,  Black¬ 
pool.) 

The  Roses  can  be  taken  inside  from  any 
time  now  onwards,  provided  you  want  the 
Roses  to  bloom  rather  early.  They  should 
be  pruned  some  time  in  advance  of  the  time 
you  .take  them  in,  so  as  to  have  them  ready 
to  push  into  growth.  Judging  from  what 
you  say,  however,  you  have  not  much  com¬ 
mand  of  fire  heat,  so  that  you  cannot  force 
them.  Under  those  conditions  they  would 
have  .to  come  along  naturally  with  the  aid 
of  sun  heat  and  assisted  by  the  greenhouse. 
In  any  case  you  can  prune  them  after  the 
leaves  have  commenced  to  drop  so  as  to  be 
ready  to  start  into  growth  again.  The 
Geranium  cuttings  have  been  put  into  root 
rather  .late.  They  would  have  .been  much 
easier  to  keep  through  the  winter  without 
damping  if  you  had  put  them  in  early  :n 
September.  They  would  have  been  well 
rooted  long  before  this  time,  so  that  all  you 
would  have  to  do  would  be  to  keep  them  on 
the  dry  side,  watering  them  only  when  it 
becomes  necessary.  The  amount  of  water¬ 
ing,  or  the  frequency,  depends  entirely  upon 
the  state  of  the  weather  and  whether  the 
house  they  are  in  is  heated  or  not.  If  not 
heated  you  will  have  to  be  more  careful  in 
watering  than  otherwise.  Look  over  the 
plants  twice  a  week  and  water  only  those 
where  the  soil  is  very  dry.  If  the  compost 
is  allowed  to  get  dust  dry  the  roots  will  not 
only  have  a  difficulty  in  forming,  but  many 
of  them  would  die.  This  is  the  difficulty 
you  have  to  contend  with  when  putting  them 
in  so  late  in  the  year.  For  our  part,  we 
should  have  preferred  to  winter  them  in  the 
vinery  that  is  heated,  erecting  temporary 
hanging  shelves  near  the  glass,  which  would 
give  the  plants  the  advantage  of  light  and 
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yet  be  out  of'  the  way  of  other  subjects  in 
the  house.  During  winter  we  may  get  some 
severe  frost,  and  if  .they  are  in  the  heated 
vinery  you  can  Ithen  light  the  fire  every 
night  when  there  is  an  appearance  of  frost. 
In  the  event  of  severe  weather  an  unheated 
greenhouse  would  hardly  be  a  safe  place  for 
them  unless  you  adopt  other  measures  to 
prevent  them  from  getting  frosted.  For  in¬ 
stance  you  could  cover  them  over  with  a 
double  fold  of  dry  newspapers  or  something 
of  that  sort  to  keep  them  from  getting 
frozen.  That,  however,  would  tend  to  cause 
damping  if  they  are  not  well  rooted,  so  that 
the  heated  vinery  is  really  the  best  place 
for  them.  The  compost,  according  to  your 
statement,  contains  an  unusual  amount  of 
sand,  and  that  in  itself  would  entail  more 
watering  than  if  they  had  a  fair  proportion 
of  loam  in  the  compost.  We  presume  it  has 
been  used  with  the  object  of  avoiding  damp¬ 
ing  under  the  conditions  imposed  upon  the 
grower. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

2342.  Establishing-  Plants  on  a  Wall. 

There  is  an  old  wall  at  the  bottom  of  our 
garden,  and  I  should  like  to  establish  some 
plants  on  it.  Could  you  .tell  me  the  names 
of  a  number  of  things  which  would  be 
likely  to  succeed  on  it,  and  the  best  way  to 
proceed  ?  I  have  read  in  your  paper  about 
how  to  make  a  wall  to  grow  plants,  .but  I 
would  have  to  pull  down  the  wall  to  do  it 
in  this  way.  Do  you  think  it  would  answer 
as  it  is?  (J.  D.  R.,  Dorset.) 

.Some  old  walls  are  well  suited  for  the 
growth  of  plants  that  naturally  establish 
themselves  upon  walls.  If  the  bricks  are 
soft,  which  we  frequently  find  them  to  be  in 
the  case  of  old  walls,  and  the  crevices 
fairly  open,  it  is  possible  to  grow  a  number 
of  plants  without  any  further  preparation. 
In  your  district,  also,  moisture  should  be 
fairly  plentiful.  The  easiest  plan  would 
be  to  try  and  establish  the  plants  by  means 
of  seeds  sown  early  in  March  in  the  crevices 
of  the  walls,  but  especially  on  the  top.  At 
this  early  period  there  would  be  a  fair 
amount  of  moisture  to  give  the  seedlings  a 
start.  You  could  also  lay  a  turf  along  the 
top  of  the  wall,  which  would  furnish  some 
foothold  for  the  plants-  in  the  early  stages. 
Suitable  wall  plants  under  these  conditions 
would  be  Wallflower,  Antirrhinum,  Linaria 
purpurea,  L.  Cymbalaria,  Dianthus  plu- 
marius  (garden  Pink),  D.  caesius  (Cheddar 
Pink),  and  Centranthus  ruber  (Red  Vale¬ 
rian).  Several  plants,  however,  may  be  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  form  of  plants,  such  as 
Sempervivum  tectorum  and  any  other  species 
of  Houseleek  which  you  can  get.  Several 
of  the  Sedums  can  also  readily  be  estab¬ 
lished,  -including  S.  album,  S.  acre,  S. 
rupestre,  and  others  of  that  class.  If  dry 
weather  prevails  at  the  time  or  soon  after 
sowing  you  could  water  the  seeds  and  plant= 
to  encourage  germination  and  the  rooting  of 
the  plants. 


LAWNS. 

2343.  How  to  Destroy  Daisies. 

We  have  a  lawn  which  is  very  much  over¬ 
grown  with  Dais-ies,  and  soon  after  the  grass 
is  cut  the  Daisies  come  into  bloom  again  dur¬ 
ing  summer  and  spoil  the  appearance  of  the 
grass.  Do  you  know  of  anything  that  will 
destroy  the  Daisies  without  damaging  the 
grass  ?  I  f  so,  I  should  be  much  obliged  for 
your  advice.  (R.  Davidsox,  Cumberland.) 

The  best  thing  to  destroy  Daisies  whole¬ 
sale  is  lawn  sand,  which  may  be  obtained 
from  the  sundriesman.  This  is  a  grey  pow¬ 
der  which  should  be  scattered  over  the  grass, 
but  more  especially  on  those  places  infested 
by  the  Daisies.  Spring  is  the  best  time  to 
do  this,  when  the  grass  is  commencing  to 
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grow,  and  dry  weather  should  be  selected 
for  the  operation,  otherwise  the  lawn  sand 
would  be  washed  away  off  the  Daisies.  It 
acts  upon  any  broad  leaved  subject  like 
Daisies,  Plantains,  and  Dandelions,  causing 
them  to  wither  up  in  the  course  of  a  day  or 
two.  Select  dry  weather,  therefore,  so  that 
it  may  perform  its  work  before  it  gets  dis¬ 
solved  and  washed  away  by  rain. 


ROSES. 

2344.  Tall  Hedge  of  Roses. 

I  have  a  loose  old  Laurel  hedge  dividing 
the  vegetables  from  the  lawn,  but  would  like 
something  brighter.  Do  you  think  Poses 
would  succeed  ?  The  soil  is  a  good  dark 
loam,  and  has  sun  on,  it  all  day.  I  could  put 
up  a  high  fence  of  rails,  say  6ft.  high,  if 
you  think  the  Roses  would  flower  well  to 
this  height.  (iH.  Lazenby,  Shropshire.) 

There  seems  no  reason  why  Roses  should 
not  succeed  on  the  site  of  the  Laurel  hedge, 
seeing  that  the  soil,  is  good  and  the  ex¬ 
posure  to  sunshine  likewise.  First  of  all, 
grub  up  the  hedge,  then  proceed  to  take  out 
a  trench  2ft.  or  3ft.  wide  where  you  intend 
to  plant  the  Roses,  and  at  least  2ft.  deep. 
Loosen  up  the  soil  beneath  this.  Get  plenty 
of  farmyard  manure,  put  some  of  it  in  the 
bottom  of  the  trench,  then  fill  it  partly  up 
and  put  more  manure  on  it.  The  Roses  can 
either  be  planted  then  or  later  on  when  the 
soil  put  in  has  had  time  to  settle.  If  you 
can  do  this  sometime  during  the  first  fort¬ 
night  of  November,  the  Roses  will  get  partly 
established  before  spring.  We  have  se¬ 
lected  a  number  of  Roses  that  will  easily 
grow  to  the  height  you  mention  or  more. 
If  the  number  is  too  great  for  your  purpose 
select  the  first  half  dozen  at  least.  The 
varieties  we  recommend  are  Dorothy  Per¬ 
kins,  Lady  Gay,  Crimson  Rambler,  Hia¬ 
watha,  Queen  Alexandra,  William  Allen 
Richardson,  Leuchtstern,  Electra,  Blush 
Rambler,  Ards  Rover,  Aimee  Vibert,  and 
The  Wallflower. 

2345.  Pruning  a  Banksian  Rose. 

What  is  the  best  time  to  prune  a  Banksian 
Rose  to  make  at  flower,  and  what  is  the  best 
way  to  do  it?  Since  I  have  had  it  I  have 
always  pruned  it  in  March,  cutting  it  well 
back,  but  it  flowers  very  poorly.  The  situa¬ 
tion  faces  -south-east,  and  it  makes  a  lot  of 
growth,  but  I  cannot  get  it  to  flower  at  all 
well.  (Puzzled,  Sussex.) 

The  Banksian  Roses  do  not  require  prun¬ 
ing  in  any  sense  of  the  term.  Thinning  is 
what  is  chiefly  required  if  the  shoots  are 
too  numerous  to  fasten  to  the  wall.  Iif  they 
are  in  any  way  crowded  cut  down  entirely 
some  of  the  .older  stems,  then  lay  the  strong 
main  stems  at  regular  intervals  over  the 
wall,  then  fasten  in  or  nail  the  side  shoots. 
In  the  third  year  very  short  side  shoots 
would  be  given  off  from  these  laterals,  and 
such  bear  the  flowers.  You  could  calculate 
then  that  a  stem  only  comes  into  bloom  after 
the  third  year.  First  the  main  stem,  then 
the  strong  laterals,  and  during  the  third  sea¬ 
son  these  side  shoots  will  give  off  shorter  ones 
bearing  the  flowers.  No  doubt  the  reason 
why  your  plant  failed  to  flower  is  that  you 
cut  away  the  shoots  which  would  have  pro¬ 
duced  the  blooms.  In  your  district  there 
should  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  flowers  if 
you  pursue  this  system,  the  plan  in  a  nut¬ 
shell  being  to  retain  just  sufficient  wood  to 
cover  the  space,  then  to  cut  the  remainder 
away.  The  beginning  of  April  is  the  'best 
time  to  thin  out  and  nail  the  Banksian  Rose. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

2346.  Shrubs  to  be  Crown  in  Tubs. 

I  intend  having  some  shrubs  to  stand  about 
on  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  house,  and  would 
like  the  names  of  six  or  eight  that  would 
be  suitable  for  the  purpose  (evergreens  pre¬ 
ferred).  I  do  not  want  tall  growing  ones 


except  two  upright  plants  to  stand  by  the 
doorway,  as  they  must  not  shut  out  the  view 
from  the  windows.  (R.  Tilling,  Wilts.) 

Evergreens  of  dwarf  habit  that  would 
make  neat  specimens  in  tubs  for  .the  lawn 
would  be  Olearia  Haastii,  O.  stellulata 
(often  named  O.  gunniana),  Veronica  Tra- 
versii,  Buxus  japonica  aurea,  Ligustrum 
ovalifolium  foliis  aureis  (best  known  as 
Golden  Privet),  and  Phillyraea  angustifolia. 
The  first  three  above  named  are  flowering 
plants.  The  other  three,  although  flowering 
plants  botanically,  are  only  valued  for  the 
sake  of  their  foliage.  All  of  them  are  ever¬ 
green.  The  Golden  Privet  loses  the  last  of 
its  leaves  towards  spring,  but  it  soon  com¬ 
mences  growing  again,  and  is  hardly  ever 
bare  even  in  spring.  These  may  be  kept 
down  to  two  or  three  feet  in  height  without 
difficulty.  They  are  spreading  and  bushy 
rather  than  upright.  For  a  tub  on  either 
side  of  the  door,  you  might  have  two  pyra¬ 
midal  specimens  of  the  Sweet  Bay  (Laurus 
nob  ills),  or  you  could  have  the  Golden  Irish 
Yew.  Both  of  these  are  valued  for  their 
foliage,  and  we  think  they  would  look  better 
in  pairs  of  a  sort  than  to  have  the  two 
plants  different  in  that  position. 

2347.  Pruning:  a  Clematis. 

On  'the  wall  of  the  house  is  a  large  plant 
of  Clematis  with  small  white  flowers.  What 
is  the  best  time  to  prune  it,  and  how  do  you 
recommend  it  to  be  done,  as  it  is  very  untidy 
and  hanging  away  from  the  wall?  (R. 
Davidson,  Cumberland.) 

According  to  your  description  the  plant 
in  question  must  be  Clematis  Flammula, 
which  blooms  in  September  and  October. 
You  can  prune  it  any  time  after  the  fall  of  the 
leaf,  though  the  beginning  of  March  would 
be  as  suitable  a  time  as  any.  As  it  blooms 
upon  the  young  wood  made  during  the  sum¬ 
mer,  you  can  prune  it  fairly  hard  in  spring. 
The  chief  point  to  remember  is  to  retain  a 
sufficient  number  of  vigorous,  healthy  stems 
to  cover  the  wall  and  prune  away  the  re¬ 
mainder.  Owing  to  the  intricate  manner  in 
which  the  leaf  stalks  interlace  with  one  an¬ 
other  it  is  difficult  to  separate  the  stems  with¬ 
out  breaking  them.  This  plant  is  usually 
neglected  for  years,  so  that  the  mass  of 
shoots  really  represents  several  years’ 
growth,  whereas  if  you  would  take  .the  trouble 
of  trimming  it  once  a  year  it  would  not  be 
such  a  laborious  operation,  and  it  would  be 
easier  to  separate  or  cut  away  the  dying  or 
dead  portions  from  those  that  are  still  alive. 
The  shoots  remain  slender  for  a  number  of 
years,  so  that  strong  woollen  shreds  would 
be  the  best  material  for  fastening  the  stems 
to  the  wall.  Cast  nails  made  for  the  purpose 
are  the  most  suitable  to  employ  because  they 
may  be  driven  into  bricks  or  soft  stone. 

2348.  Straggling-  Irish  Yew. 

I  have  a  large  specimen  of  Irish  Yew 
which  has  'been  becoming  very  ragged  dur¬ 
ing  'the  last  year  or  two.  Can  I  do  anything 
to  give  it  a  more  tidy  appearance?  The 
stems  are  very  weak  and  hang  over  instead 
of  standing  upright.  I  have  ’been  told  it 
can  be  tied  up,  but  it  would  look  full  of 
sticks  if  all  the  stems  have  a  tall  stake  put 
to  them.  (J.  Roper,  Lancs.) 

It  is  usually  possible  to  tie  up  Irish  Yews 
and  similar  trees  without  any  stakes  what¬ 
ever.  Sometimes,  as  a  result  of  shading  or 
'too  much  crowding,  the  stems  get  long  and 
slender,  thus  necessitating  at  least  one  stake. 
One  would  be  sufficient,  however,  even  in 
your  case.  The  plan  is  to  put  the  stake 
down  the  centre  of  the  plant,  drive  it  firmly 
into  'the  ground  with  a  mallet,  then  by 
means  of  'tarred  cord  or  twine  all  of  these 
shoots  should  be  looped  up  to  the  central 
stake.  Even  if  the  latter  is  not  very  firmly 
driven  into  the  ground,  it  will  answer  the 
purpose  because  the  stems-  of  the  Yew  thus 
support  one  another  when  looped  together  to 
the  central  stake.  If  the  stems  were  fairly 


strong,  all  you  would  have  ,to  do  is  to  loo 
them  into  position,  so  as  to  form  a  pyr; 
midal  or  columnar  outline,  neither  too  loos 
nor  too  compact.  When  held  into  positio 
like  this  for  a  year  or  two  the  spaces  fill  u 
regularly  and  the  tree  appears  of  unifori 
compactness.  After  treating  it  in  this  mar. 
ner  you  would  be  surprised  at  the  neat  cor 
dition  in  which  you  can  keep  it  by  a  littl 
timely  attention  in  looping  in  any  stra 
shoots  which  the  wind' or  snow  may  bem 
down. 

2349.  Solanum  Not  Flowering. 

I  have  a  plant  of  Solanum  jasminoide 
which  every  year  makes  a  lot  of  young  wood 
but  very  few  flowers,  and  this  year  none  a 
all.  Some  winters  it  gets  a  good  deal  cu 
with  frost.  Has  this  anything  to  do  with  if 
and  what  can  I  do  to  make  it  flower  mor 
freely?  lit  is  on  a  wall  facing  the  east 
Can  I  move  it  to  any  other  position,  or  wouh 
it  be  li-kel.y  to  die?  (J.  M’Kay,  Renfrew.) 

The  climbing  Solanum  you  mention  is  no 
quite  hardy,  and  that  is  the  chief  difficult’ 
in  northern  counties  in  getting  it  to  bloom 
A  southern  aspect  on  a  wall  would  be  th< 
best  position,  and  jif  the  soil  is  dry  and  in 
dined  to  be  poor  than  otherwise,  the  sltem- 
will  ripen  better  in  autumn  than  in  a  riel 
soil.  The  plant  is  usually  grown  in  a  green 
house,  even  in  the  south,  bu.t  some  gardener; 
and  amateurs  succeed  in.  growling  it  anc 
flowering  it  freely  on  walls  of  their  houses 
especially  where  the  soil  is  light,  enabling 
the  wood  to  ripen.  You  should  leave  it  un¬ 
disturbed  until  the  end  of  March.  Then  pre 
pare  a  site  for  it  by  trenching  the  grounc 
on  some  warm  southern  aspect.  If  the  soi 
is  in  any  way  heavy,  use  plenty  of  sand  ii 
it  and  see  that  the  drainage  is  good.  Y01 
should  succeed  perfectly  in  removing  it  ii 
you  take  the  precaution  to  reduce  the  top 
considerably  by  shortening  the  stems.  Then 
will  be  less  drain  upon  the  roots  then  until 
the  latter  become  re-established.  Then  dur 
ing  summer,  when  growth  is  being  made,  if 
you  take  the  trouble  to  -thin  out  the  weakest 
of  the  shoots  and  fasten  the  strong  ones  close 
into  the  wall,  that  would  help  the  wood  to 
ripen  owing  to  the  higher  temperature  en¬ 
sured  close  against  the  wall.  The  chief  mis¬ 
take  in  many  cases  is  allowing  too  many 
shoots,  which  hang  down  and  crowd  one  an¬ 
other,  thus  preventing  the  sun  from  ripening 
the  wood. 

2350.  Shrubs  for  Seaside. 

Our  garden  is  rather  exposed  to  the  full 
force  of  the  winds  coming  off  the  sea. 
Could  you  please  give  me  the  names  of  a 
few  shrubs  that  would  be  l-ikely  to  .thrive 

f'er  .t'-rse  conditions,  because  if  they  suc¬ 
ceed  I  think  it  would  furnish  some  sheltex( 
for  the  flowers  we  grow?  (J.  Hedley, 
Sussex.) 

A  number  of  shrubs  are  well  adapted  for 
growing  under  the  conditions  you  name. 
Some  of  the  most  suitable  are  Euonymus 
japonicus  and  E.  j.  foliis  aureis,  Holly,  both 
green  and  variegated,  the  Sweet  Bay  (Laurus 
nobilis),  Laurus-tinus  (Viburnum  Tinus),  Es- 
calilonia  maorantha,  Tamarisk  (Tamarix 
gallica),  Veronica  Traversli,  Portugal 
Laurel,  and  tree  Ivies.  All  of  the  above  are 
evergreen,  and  seem  to  thrive  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  sea  if  the  situation  is  not  too 
persistently  windy.  The  tallest  growing 
amongst  those  we  have  named  are  the  Escal- 
lonia  and  the  Portugal  Laurel.  The  twigs, 
of  -the  Tara-misk,  being  slender  and  pliant., 
with  very  minute  leaves,  would  stand  the, 
wind  as  well,  perhaps,  as  anything,  so  thayt 
some  bushes  of  -it  could  be  placed  in  th!e 
more  windy  quarters.  Several  deciduov.s 
shrubs  would  also  prove  useful  under  tho'/se 
conditions,  and  even  though  hare  in  winter;):, 
the  branches  would  serve  to  break  the  foi\ce 
of  the  wind.  Among-st  them  we  should  na.jme 
the  Flowering  Currant  (Ribes  sanguineu.j'm), 
the  Lilac,  the  -Sea  Buckthorn  (Hippopliiae 
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rhamnoides),  Scotch  Roses,  Hydrangeas,  etc. 
The  usual  plan  is  to  plant  the  taller  growing 
subjects  on  the  outside  of  the  garden  and 
the  dwarf  ones  inside;  but  in  places  where 
the  sea  breeze  blows  strong  for  any  length  of 
time  during  the  period  of  growth,  the  best 
plan  would  be  to  plant  the  dwarfer  ones  nest 
the  breeze  with  taller  ones  inside,  so  that 
the  force  of  the  wind  would  thus  be 
gradually  broken  or  directed  over  the  garden 
rather  than  through  it.  The  Euonymus, 
Veronica,  and  tree  Ivies  are  amongst  the 
hardiest  of  the  dwarf  growing  species  to 
plant  next  the  sea  breeze. 

VEGETABLES. 

2351.  Potatos  with  Small  Tubers. 

The  Potatos  in  my  garden  made  very 
strong  growth,  covering  the  ground  com¬ 
pletely  with  their  stems,  and  I  thought  the 
crop  should  have  been  heavy,  but  the  Potatos 
were  so  small  that  half  of  them  were  useless. 
Can  you  explain  this,  and  say  why  they  did 
not  produce  larger  tubers?  The  ground  was 
well  manured,  and  is  now  full  of  worms. 
Do  you  think  this  would  have  anything  to 
do  with  it?  (Charles  Burton,  Soms.) 

Possibly  various  conditions  combined  to 
bring  about  the  state  of  matters  which  you 
describe.  Without  knowing  the  circum¬ 
stances  we  can  only  make  suggestions  which 
occur  to  us,  and  which  we  have  seen  produce 
similar  results.  Possibly  you  used  a  strong 
glowing  variety  without  giving  them  suffi¬ 
cient  space  between  the  plants,  but  more  es¬ 
pecially  between  the  lines  of  Potatos.  Early 
varieties  should  always  be  employed  in  small 
gardens,  and  as  a  rule  these  make  much, 
shorter  growth  than  tall  growing  main-crop 
sorts.  Possibly  your  garden  may  be  shaded 
by  trees,  whereas  Potatos  do  best  under  full 
exposure.  Indeed,  they  do  not  succeed  well 
unless  fully  exposed  to  sunshine  and  every 
breeze  that  blows.  Judging  from  the  fact 
that  your  soil  is  full  of  worms,  it  would 
indicate  that  it  is  full  of  decaying  vegetable 
matter  through  long  cultivation  and  manur¬ 
ing.  To  reduce  this  latter  condition  the  best 
plan  is  to  trench  the  ground  at  least  2  ft. 
deep,  bringing  the  lower  soil  up  to  the  top 
and  turning  the  top'  soil  down.  Then  finish 
up  in  spring  by  giving  it  a  dressing  of  lime 
which  may  just  be  turned  under  the  surface. 
Early  varieties  that  would  suit  small  gar¬ 
dens  would  be  Sir  John  Llewellyn,  Early 
Rose,  the  white  kidney  form  of  Beauty  of 
Hebron,  and  Duke  of  York.  We  do  not  think 
that  the  worms  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
small  size  of  the  tubers.  They  are  merely 
plentiful  because  there  is  plenty  of  food  fcr 
them. 

2352.  Celery  with  Blotched  Leaves. 

During  the  last  few  weeks  my  Celery  has 
been  looking  very  bad  with  large,  light 
coloured  blotches  all  over  the  leaves,  and 
very  often  with  holes  in  them.  Will  this 
make  the  Celery  unfit  for  use?  If  so,  what 
might  I  do?  Away  back  in  summer  there 
was  a  little  of  it  upon  the  leaves,  but  it  is 
■now  very  bad.  (R.  Morris,  Bucks.) 

You  might  have  sent  us  a  leaf  or  two  for 
examination,  but  judging  from  what  you  say 
we  presume  your  Celery  is  suffering  from  the 
Celery  leaf  miner.  The  danger  is  confined 
to  the  blade  of  the  leaf,  if  this  is  all  that  is 
troubling  your  Celery,  so  that  the  sticks  will 
still  be  clean  and  useful  till  well  into  the 
winter  at  least.  The  only  danger  is  that  the 
damage  to  the  leaves  will  gradually  extend 
downwards  to  the  sticks  in  the  soil,  especially 
if  we  get  freezing  and  thawing  weather  pre¬ 
sently.  We  are  afraid  it  is  too  late  now  to 
destroy  the  grubs  in  the  leaves,  as  most  of 
■them  by  this  time  have  passed  into  the  soil 
where  they  will  remain  during  the  winter  in 
the  form  of  pupae  and  come  out  again  next 
spring  and  repeat  the  trouble.  The  pupae 
do  not  go  very  deeply  into  the  soil,  and  very 
often  you  may  find  them  by  carefully  pulling 


the  soil  away  from  the  stems  with  the  fingers 
and  picking  out  the  small  oval  pupae,  which 
are  of  a  greenish-yellow  colour.  The  more 
of  these  that  you  can  pick  up  the  fewer  there 
will  be  to  trouble  you  next  season.  When 
you  plant  Celery  next  year  you  should  keep 
a  sharp  look  out  amongst  the  plants  to  see 
that  they  are  not  being  attacked  by  the  fly 
in  the  same  way  again.  Very  often  you  may 
detect  the  fly  at  work,  and  you  may  identify 
it  by  its  being  a  fly  with  rather  longer  wings 
than  the  house  fly,  but  lighter  in  colour  and 
having  a  dark  W-shaped  marking  across  the 
wings.  If  you  have  reason  to  believe  that 
the  enemy  is  at  work  laying  eggs  upon  the 
foliage,  you  should  give  the  latter  a  good 
dusting  of  dry  soot,  and  if  this  is  done  while 
the  sun  is  shining  it  will  have  a  considerable 
deterrent  effect  upon  the  fly.  This  process 
could  be  repeated  at  intervals  during  June 
and  July,  after  which  the  fly  is  less  injurious 
to  the  plants  because  they  have  been  able  to 
make  some  growth.  If  you  get  a  severe  at¬ 
tack  of  this  leaf  miner  soon  after  the  plants 
are  put  out  it  will  cripple  them  considerably. 


FRUIT. 

2353.  Pruning  an  Old  Pear  Tree. 

On  the  gable  end  of  an  outhouse  here  is  an 
old  Pear  tree  which  has  borne  no  fruit  for 
the  last  two  years.  I  think  it  wants  prun¬ 
ing,  as  nothing  has  been  done  to  it  for  some 
years,  and  the  branches  have  grown  2ft.  or 
3ft.  awav  from  the  wall  and  look  unsightly. 
(W.  A.  L,,  Northamptonshire.) 

Pear  trees  on  walls  do  not  fruit  well  if 
allowed  to  grow  at  freedom  for  a  number  of 
years.  You  also  lose  the  advantage  of  the 
heat  which  the  wall  supplies  or  accumulates 
for  .the  benefit  of  trees  grown  thereon.  Your 
best  plan  will  be  to  cut  all  these  branches 
back  to  a  bud  near  the  stems  from  which  they 
originate.  Leave  all  the  short  spurs  which 
you  may  find  on  the  branches.  By  this  dras¬ 
tic  method  of  pruning  a  neglected  (tree  you 
will,  of  course,  lose  the  fruit  blossom  next 
year,  unless  you  can  find  any  flower  buds  on 
some  of  the  shorter  branches,  which  might  be 
left  for  next  year  till  the  tree  recovers  some¬ 
what  and  gets  better  furnished  with  short 
spurs.  The  evil  which  you  try  to  remedy  in 
thus  cutting  back  the  branches  that  extend 
away  from  the  wall  will  be  likely  to  give  rise 
to  another.  The  hard  cutting  may  induce  a 
thicket  of  vigorous  young  shoots  nexit  year 
instead  of  short  spurs,  which  are  more  de¬ 
sirable.  To  counteract  this  tendency  a  good 
plan  would  be  to  root-prune  the  Pear  tree. 
If  it  is  a  very  large  one,  you  could  root- 
prune  half  of  it  now  and  the  other  half  a 
twelvemonth  hence.  The  plan  is  to  take  out 
a  trench  in  a  semi-circle  round  the  tree  and 
about  51ft.  from  the  trunk.  If  you  meet  with 
any  very  strong  roots  they  should  be  cut 
through  with  a  saw.  Then  proceed  to  dress 
the  cut  surface  with  your  knife,  making  it 
smooth.  After  you  have  removed  all  the 
rambling  roots  in  this  fashion  that  go  be¬ 
yond  the  trench,  you  should  fill  up  the  latter 
with  some  good  soil  and  thus  induce  the  cut 
ends  of  the  roots  to  develop  numerous  fibrous 
roots  into  the  fresh  soil  thus  supplied.  The 
pruning  will  serve  as  a  check  upon  rampant 
growth  in  the  head  of  the  tree  and  to  bring 
it  back  into  a  fruitful  condition. 

2354.  Apples  Dropping  Before  Ripen¬ 
ing. 

As  a  beginner  in  gardening  I  find  your 
paper  invaluable.  In  your  next  number  will 
you  kindly  name  the  six  kinds  of  Apples 
which  I  send  with  this,  and  mention  the 
months  in  which  they  should  be  used.  The 
garden  I  have  lately  bought  has  been  com¬ 
pletely  neglected  for  some  years.  Numbers 
of  the  Apples  have  dropped  long  before  being 
ripe.  What  is  the  cause?  (A.  H.  Wilson, 
Suffolk.) 

The  Apples  you  sent  are  : — 1,  Kedleston 


Pippin  (dessert  variety,  in  season  from  De¬ 
cember  to  January) ;  2,  Hereford  Beaufin 
(cooking,  December  to  January) ;  3,  Golden 
Harvey  (dessert,  December  to  May) ;  4,  John 
Apple  (dessert,  December  to  May) ;  5,  Nor¬ 
folk  Beaufin  (cooking,  December  to  January) ; 
6,  Hall  Door  (cooking,  December  to 
January).  The  reason  why  some  of  your 
Apples  dropped  before  they  were  ripe  is  be¬ 
cause  they  have  been  injured  by  the  codlin 
moth,  which  lays  its  eggs  in  the  eye  of  the 
young  fruit,  sometimes  as  soon  as  they  are 
the  size  of  marbles.  Some  of  them,  however, 
might  have  been  a  second  brood  hatched  out 
later  in  the  season.  If  you  had  collected 
some  of  these  fallen  fruits  as  soon  as  they 
fell  no  doubt  you  would  have  found  the  grub 
in  them  that  has  been  doing  the  mischief. 
There  are  other  reasons  sometimes  for  fruits 
falling,  as,  for  instance,  when  there  are  too 
many  for  the  strength  of  the  tree  to  bring  to 
maturity.  Dry  seasons  will  sometimes  cause 
them  to  drop’  freely.  Good  cultivation  and 
keeping  the  trees  clean  are  remedies.  Some 
of  the  fruits  are  also  attacked  by  a  fungus 
named  Cladosporium  dendriticum,  which 
produces  a  skin  disease  indicated  by  black 
blotches.  It  does  not  much  affect  the  quality 
of  the  fruit,  but  spoils  their  appearance  and 
prevents  them  from  getting  to  their  proper 
size  if  it  attacks  the  trees  early.  It  really 
injures  'both  foliage  and  young  fruits,  and 
should  be  kept  in  check.  You  can  use  a 
double  remedy  at  the  same  time  fcr  these  two 
enemies,  the  codlin  moth  and  the  fungus. 
Prepare  some  Bordeaux  mixture  by  dis¬ 
solving  two  pounds  of  copper  sulphate  in  a 
wooden  vessel,  using  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
water  to  dissolve  the  sulphate.  Then  put 
1  lib.  6  ozs.  of  new.ly  slacked  or  fresh  ground 
lime  into  so  much  water  and  break  the  lime 
into  pieces  before  putting  it  in.  Stir  this 
until  the  lime  becomes  free  of  lumps  if  pos¬ 
sible.  In  any  case,  it  would  be  well  to  use 
a  piece  of  old  sacking  to  put  the  sulphate  into 
and  also  the  lime  to  take  out  the  lumps. 
When  both  these  are  dissolved,  mix  them  and 
then  add  more  water  to  make  the  whole 
amount  up  to  fifteen  gallons.  W  hen  this  has 
been  done,  dissolve  1  oz.  of  Paris  green  or 
London  purple,  and  when  thoroughly  held 
by  the  water  pour  it  into  the  other  'mixture. 
The  Bordeaux  mixture  is  to  destroy  the  fun¬ 
gus  or  hold  it  in  check,  and  the  Paris  green 
to  poison  the  grub  of  the  codlin  moth  when 
it  commences  to  eat  its  way  into  the  small 
or  young  Apple.  This  operation  should  be 
first  applied  when  the  young  fruits  are  about 
the  size  of  peas,  'that  would  be  sometime  in 
May  or  early  June,  according  to  the  season. 
The  operation  should  be  repeated  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  a  fortnight  in  order  to  poison  the 
grubs  according  to  the  time  they  make  therr 
appearance.  The  repetition  of  the  remedy  is 
necessitated  if  tjiere  are  heavy  showers  of 
rain  to  wash  the  insecticide  and  fungicide  off 
the  fruits  and  leaves.  If  you  take  this  pre¬ 
caution  during  the  forthcoming  summer  it 
will  greatly  reduce  the  pest  and  enable  j’ou 
to  get  good  and  clean  Apples.  You  cannot 
calculate  upon  getting  rid  of  either  of  these 
by  one  season’s  applications,  as  the  codlin 
moth  may  come  from  other  plantations  and 
the  spores  of  the  fungus  as  well.  It  is  satis¬ 
factory  to  note,  however,  that  if  you  apply 
these  remedies  carefully  you  can  save  a  very 
large  percentage  of  your  Apples  that  would 
otherwise  be  injured  or  destroyed. 


GARDEN  ENEMIES. 

2355.  Apple  Trees  Being'  Eaten  Away. 

Will  you  kindly  tell  me  what  is  the  matter 
with  the  enclosed  Apple  branch  ?  It  seems  to 
be  eating  the  trees  away.  Is  there  a  chance 
of  their  getting  all  right  again,  or  would  it 
be  better  to  cut  them  down  ?  What  sort  of 
grease  is  used  for  trunks  of  trees  to  prevent 
insects  crawling  up?  (Essex.; 

The  branch  you  sent  us  was  badly  infested 
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with  the  woolly  aphis,  better  known,  perhaps, 
as  American  blight,  and  caused  by  an  insect 
Schizoneura  lanigera.  If  you  have  a  pocket 
lens  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  seeing 
these  insects,  and  you  will  note  that  the 
branches  are  becoming  thickened  or  knotty  in 
places.  This  is  entirely  due  to  the  American 
blight,  as  the  insects  first  push  their  beaks 
into  the  tender  young  bark,  causing  it  some¬ 
times  to  split  open  and  in  all  cases  to  be¬ 
come  unduly  swollen.  The  longer  you  al¬ 
low  this  to  igo  on  the  larger  the  knots  grow, 
and  the  aphides  are  able  to  hide  and  carry 
on  their  work  still  further  owing  to  the  deep 
crevices  or  cracks  in  the  bark.  At  this  late 
period  of  the  year  'the  best  plan  would  be  to 
wait  till  the  leaves  fall ;  then  to  cut  away 
with  your  knife  any  rough  outgrowths 
(caused  by  the  insects)  that  tnay  be  on  the 
trunk  and  main  branches  of  the  tree.  You 
should  then  thoroughly  syringe  all  the  in¬ 
fested  parts  with  paraffin  emulsion,  the 
making  of  which  we  have  frequently  de¬ 
scribed.  lit  consists,  of  course,  of  paraffin 
water  and  soap  thoroughly  churned  with  the 
syringe,  so  as  to  make  a  milky  looking 
liquid.  This  should  be  diluted  with  about 
nine  times  its  bulk  of  water  and  the  trees 
thoroughly  syringed  with  it.  This  can  be 
best  accomplished  in  winter,  and  all  the  more 
damaged  portions  of  the  tree  could  receive  a 
special  dressing  by  rubbing  it  with  a  half- 
worn  painter’s  brush.  If  the  tops  are  all  as 
bad  as  the  specimen  you  sent  it  is  more  than 
likely  that  some  of  the  insects  have  crawled 
down  the  trunk  and  are  now  lodging  amongst 
the  roots.  In  that  case  you  should  remove 
the  soil  to  expose  the  roots,  then  give  them  a 
good  drenching  of  strong  soapsuds.  If  this 
work  .is  well  done  in  winter  you  should  not 
be  much  troubled  next  year,  though  we  can¬ 
not  guarantee  that  you  will  be  quite  clear  of 
the  enemy.  When  the  trees  are  in  leaf  you 
should  get  a  jar  of  methylated  spirit  and  a 
small  brush.  Go  over  the  trees  with  this  and 
brush  every  portion  where  you  see  insects 
lodging.  Be  careful  at  that  time  not  to  let 
the  methylated  .spirit  get  on  the  buds  or 
leaves.  Ordinary  cart  grease  is  the  best  to 
use  on  the  trunks  of  Apple  trees  to  prevent 
insects  from  getting  up.  It  is  the  remedy 
usually  applied  for  the  winter  moth  and  one 
or  two  other  of  its  relatives  which  climb  up 
the  trees  at  various  periods  from  the  middle 
of  October  till  well  on  into  spring.  See  the 
illustrations  of  winter  moth  in  another 
column  and  read  the  description  and  the 
remedies. 

2356.  Ground  Swarming-  with  Cater¬ 
pillars. 

Being  an  interested  reader  of  The  Garden¬ 
ing  World,  I  shall  be  greatly  obliged  if  you 
will  advise  me  on  the  following  questions. 
I  have  under  my  care  (since  last  October)  a 
piece  of  ground  which  I  am  cultivating  -to 
fill  up  my  time,  but  this  is  swarmed  with 
caterpillars,  which  have  eaten  my  plants  to 
pieces.  I  would  like  to  know  how  to  get 
clear  of  them.  I  might  say  that  the  ground 
before  I  got  it  was  like  stone,  and  I  had  to 
use  a  pick  to  turn  it  up.  I  went  about  two 
spades  deep.  (H.  Kenworthy,  Manchester.) 

We  presume  that  the  ground  is  clear  by 
this  time,  or  at  least  partly  so.  You  will  do 
much  to  eradicate  caterpillars  by  trenching 
the  ground  2ft.  deep.  If  the  soil  is  good  to 
that  depth  the  surface  spit  should  be  turned 
into  the  bottom  of  the  trench  and  the  .lower 
soil  put  on  the  top.  This  will  serve  to  bury 
the  pupae  of  caterpillars,  the  eggs  of  slugs, 
and  slugs  themselves.  Just  under  the  top 
spit,  when  filling  up  the  trenches,  you  should 
place  a  good  dressing  of  gas  lime,  using  it 
at  the  rate  of  42  lbs.  per  rod  or  pole  of  .land. 
It  would  be,  perhaps,  even  more  effective  if 
you  put  a  dressing  over  the  spit  that  is 
turned  into  the  trench,  and  then  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  dressing  under  the  last  or  top 
spit.  Keeping  the  ground  clean  in  this 
fashion,  and  also  clear  of  weeds  in  summer, 


is  a  great  means  for  keeping  down  cater¬ 
pillars.  Even  when  weeds  are  allowed  to 
grow  on  the  surface  during  winter  when 
crops  have  been  removed,  it  is  a  means  for 
furnishing  food  for  various  plant  enemies, 
and  we  should  advise  you  to  observe  clean 
cultivation  at  all  times  of  the  year.  lit  may 
take  you  a  year  or  two  to  get  these  enemies 
thoroughly  subdued,  but  it  is  worth  your 
while  persevering.  Cabbages,  Cauliflowers, 
Brussels  Sprouts,  and  other  subjects  of  that 
sort  should  have  a  fair  amount  of  room,  so 
that  air  can  get  in  between  them  and  you  can 
get  on  the  ground  to  hoe  it  in  the  summer 
time.  This  hceing,  besides  keeping  down  the 
weeds,  will  benefit  the  plants  by  aerating  the 
soil.  This  will  be  quite  evident  if  you  give 
it  a  good  trial. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

2357.  Winter  Treatment  of  Dahlias. 

I  would  like  advice  as  to  the  treatment  of 
Dahlias  for  the  winter,  and  oblige.  (H. 
Kenworthy,  Manchester.) 

Dahlias  may  'be  kept  ,in  a  variety  of  ways 
during  winter,  the  main  point  being  to  keep 
them  in  a  dry,  cool  place  where  they  will 
neither  be  rotted  by  damp  nor  dried  up  by 
the  heat  of  hot-water  pipes  or  a  flue.  A  good 
plan  would  be  to  get  them  partly  dried  and 
then  pack  <them  upside  down  in  -boxes  of 
moderate  depth.  Turning  the  tops  upside 
down  in  this  fashion  prevents  moisture  from 
lodging  in  the  hollow  stems.  You  must  also 
keep  them  in  a  place  where  they  will  not  be 
subjected  to  frost .  Many  places  may  be 
found  on  an  eatabl ishiment  for  storing  them. 
If  there  is  a  place  under  the  benches  in  the 
glasshouse  where  the  roots  will  not  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  drip  and  frost  is  kept  out,  they 
would  keep  well  there.  If  you  have  a  dry 
lumber  room  or  unused  room  Dahlias  might 
be  stored  there  to  advantage,  because,  hav  in  g  a 
dry  atmosphere,  thereof  overhead  would  prac¬ 
tically  make  the  room  frost  proof.  A  dry  cel¬ 
lar  would  also  answer  the  purpose  .if  you  make 
a  point  of  seeing  that  the  roots  remain  dry 
during  the  winter.  Still  another  plan  is  to 
have  a  stock  of  young  plants  in  small  pots. 
The  tubers  should  remain  in.  the  soil,  and 
the  pots  could  be  laid  on  their  sides  in  a 
greenhouse  or  'some  similar  situation  from 
which  frost  is  just  kept  out. 

2358.  Gravel  Washed  Into  Pond. 

There  is  a  small  pond  in  our  garden  at 

■the  lower  end  which  gets  partly  filled  up 
with  stones  and  gravel  every  winter  when 
heavy  rains  cause  the  water  to  become 
swollen.  I  should  like  .to  prevent  this,  if 
possible,  as  I  do  net  want  the  gravel,  and  it 
takes  some  time  to  clear  it  out  every  spring. 
Can  I  do  anything  to  prevent  the  material 
from  being  washed  into  the  pond  ?  Your  ad¬ 
vice  would  be  much  esteemed.  (T.  Wain- 
wright,  Yorks.) 

No  doubt  this  is  a  matter  which  could  be 
regulated  in  several  ways  according  to  the 
most  convenient  conditions.  For  instance, 
you  could  select  a  fairly  level  part  of  the 
stream  at  some  distance  above  your  garden 
and  place  a  row  of  big  -stones  across  the 
stream  or  else  the  trunk  of  a  tree  or  a  board. 
This  would  serve  to  check  the  washing  down 
of  the  gravel  to  some  extent.  If  you  can  find 
a  pool  in  the  stream  the  best  place  for  a 
barrier  would  just  be  below  the  pool.  An¬ 
other  plan  would  be  to  make  a  pool,  that  ’s, 
a  big  hole  in  the  stream  where  stones  and 
gravel  would  lodge.  This,  of  course,  would 
require  to  be  cleared  out  every  now  and 
again  according  to  the  size  of  the  hole  and 
the  current  of  water.  An  easier  plan  still 
would  be  to  divert  .the  stream  round  about 
your  garden  rather  than  /through  it.  A  suffi¬ 
cient  quantity  of  water  could  be  allowed  to 
pass  through  the  garden  at  every  period  of 
the  year  by  means  of  a  pipe  or  an  inlet  of 
some  sort  that  would  just  allow  a  limited 
quantity  of  water.  All  material  coming 


down  in  the  wafer  could  be  prevented  from 
passing  through  this  by  .having  rows  of  wires 
or  a  sort  of  grating  across  the  opening  by 
which  the  water  enters.  This  would  not  only 
keep  out  stones  and  leaves,  but  it  would  pre¬ 
vent  anything  except  a  small  quantity  of  very 
fine  gravel  from  passing  into  the  garden. 

2359.  The  Doric  Boiler. 

I  should  be  obliged  if  you  can  tell  me 
through  youir  paper  if  you  know  any  firm 
who  stock  the  Doric  boiler.  It  is  an  Ameri¬ 
can  invention,  patented  in  1896.  The  firm 
in  Manchester  who  supplied  this  one  has 
given  up  dealing  with  it.  I  want  a  new  sec¬ 
tion,  but  cannot  get  to  know  of  any  firm  who 
keep  it.  (H.  W.,  Horsforth.) 

We  have  examined  a  .large  number  of  the 
catalogues  sent  ou,t  by  the  principal  boiler¬ 
makers  and  makers  of  heating  apparatus  in 
this  country,  but  we  fail  to  find  the  name  of 
the  Doric  boiler  mentioned.  The  reason  why 
the  Manchester  firm  gave  it  up  was,  no  doubt, 
that  it  did  not  possess  anything  superior  to 
the  boilers  produced  in  this  country.  It  is 
inconvenient  for  you,  however,  not  to  be  able 
to  get  a  new  section  for  the  boiler  you  pos¬ 
sess. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS. 

(T.  K.  M’Lellan)  The  sketch  evidently  re¬ 
presents  a  small  head  or  panicle  of  the  com¬ 
mon  Oat,  and  certainly  not  a  Heath. 

(Reader  of  The  Gardening  World)  Venus 
Looking  Glass  (iSpecularia  Speculum). 

(W.  D.  M.  )  1,  Sedum  spectabile;  2,  Sedum 
Siebol-di;  3,  Oenothera  speciosa ;  4,  Veronica 
Andersonii  variegata  ;  5,  Jasminum  officinale. 

-  (R.  Sims)  1,  Beriberis  Thumbergii ;  2,  Nor¬ 
way  Maple  (  Acer  platanoides) ;  3,  Rhus 
Cotinus  ;  4,  Berberis  Aquifolium. 

(A.  L.,  Notts)  1,  Tagetes  signata ;  2, 

Coreopsis  tinctoria;  3,  Eschscholtzia  califor- 
nica;  4,  Lavafera  trimestris ;  5,  Dianthus 
chinenisis  Heddewigii ;  6,  Oenothera  biennis ; 
7,  Chrysanthemum  coronairium  flore  pleno. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Amos  Perry,  Hardy  Plant  Farm,  Enfield, 
Middlesex. — Perry’s  Abridged  Catalogue  of 
Trees  and  Shrubs. 

F.  C.  Heinemann,  Erfurt,  Germany. — 
Special  Trade  Offer — Novelties,  igo8. 

W.  Wells  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Merstham, 
Surrey. — Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Chrysan¬ 
themums  for  1907  and  1908. 

William  Huffey,  Mayfield  Nursery, 
Dorking  Road,  Tunbridge  Wells.  —  The 
’Mum  Grower’s  Note  Book. 

Henry  Drew,  Longworth,  Faringdon, 
Berks. — 'Catalogue  of  The  Thames  Valley 
Roses. 

Geo.  Cooling  and  Sons,  The  Nurseries, 
Bath. — Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  Ornamental 
Shrubs,  etc. 

Howden  and  Company,  Inverness  Nur¬ 
series,  Inverness,  N.B. — Nursery  List  (1907- 
1908). 

- - 

Enfield  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

In  enclosing  us  a  schedule  of  prizes 
of  the  9th  annual  exhibition  of  the  Enfield 
Highway  and  District  Chrysanthemum 
Society,  which  is  being  held  on  the  Sth 
and  qth  insts. ,  at  the  Chesterfield  Road 
Council  Schools,  Enfield  Lock,  the  hon. 
secretary,  Mr.  J.  R.  Sells,  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  entries  number  300. 
the  value  of  the  prizes  offered  in  cash 
and  kind  amounting  to  ^100.  There  are 
four  silver  challenge  cups  for  competition. 
The  Society  is  a  growing  one,  and  the 
exhibition  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
best  locally  organised  exhibitions  in  Mid¬ 
dlesex. 
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Hoses. 

Poets  have  always  sung  the  Rose, 

As  the  fair  queen  of  youthful  spring ; 
But  who  will  dare  with  my  sweet  Rose 
Their  Roses  into  contact  bring? 

The  fickle  zephyrs  by  the  flower 
Are  held,  so  that  they  may  not  rove : 

But  fair  Louisa  hath  the  power 
Of  everywhere  commanding  love. 

Poets  have  always. sung,  etc. 

Oh!  sweet  breath'd  is  the  spring-tide 
Rose, 

Especially  at  times  of  evn; 

But  sweeter  far  is  my  sweet  Rose, 

Like  some  bright  flower  that  blooms  in 
heav’n. 

How  playfully  her  golden  hair 
Flows  o’er  a  neck  of  purest  white  : 
Louisa  is  supremely  fair  ! 

Louisa  is  divinely  bright ! 

Oh  !  sweet  breath'd  is,  etc. 

She  is  not  vain,  my  beauteous  Rose  ! 

Of  those  attractions  Nature  gives; 

Meek  as  the  lowliest  flower  that  blows, 
Louisa,  dear  Louisa  lives. 

Child  of  the  skies!  I'll  place  thee,  aye, 
The  first,  the  nearest  to  my  heart : 

I'll  love  thee  to  eternity, 

Angelic  maiden  as  thou  art ! 

Child  of  the  skies,  etc. 

K. 


CXVII. 

Plants  for  Shaded  Beds  and  Borders. 

A  bed  or  border  that  actually  is  over¬ 
hung  presents  difficulties  •  but  beds  or 
borders  that  are  not  overhung,  but  merely 
in  cold  and  sunless  aspects,  are  wonder¬ 
fully  interesting,  and  may  be  made  as 
beautiful  as  in  more  sunny  positions. 
There  is  nothing  like  seeking  an  object 
lesson  in.  wild  nature  ;  there  is  the  sunny 
south  side  of  mountain  slopes  and  there  is 
the  cold,  bleak  northern  side,  and  even  this 
has  its  mantle  of  gaily  coloured  flowers. 
We  must  seek  out  the  things  that  do  not 
need  the  sun  to  induce  them  to  open  their 
blossoms.  Among  the  many  charming 
subjects  we  must  not  forget  the  Mimulus 
and  the  common  Musk,  both  of  which  are 
indispensable  in  the  garden.  It  is  not  so 
generally  known  as  it  should  be  that  the 
little  M.  moschata  is  perfectly  hardy. 
And  there  are  Violets— double  and  single 
— these,  too,  flower  with  a  minimum  of 
sunshine.  I  prefer,  however,  an  eastern 
aspect  for  them  rather  than  one  due 
north.  Double  Violets  are  showy  in  their 
quiet,  subdued  way,  and  to  have  plenty 
to  pick  is  always  acceptable. 
Campanulas. 

Among  the  really  grand  plants  for 
rather  sunless  positions  are  the  Campanu¬ 
las.  These  flower  well  in  sunny,  open 
positions,  but  far  longer  and  often  far 
better  with  less  sun.  It  is  an  important 
consideration  to  give  plants  the  conditions 
that  enable  them  to  flower  over  as  long  a 
period  as  possible.  It  makes  all  the 
difference  to  the  brightness  of  a  garden 
to  be  able  to  count  upon  a  display  from 
a  given  space  for  eight  or  nine  wreeks  or 
more,  or  only  for  three  or  four.  For  a 
long  time  now  I  have  been  moving  my 
Campanulas  to  the  coolest  positions  in  the 
garden  for  this  reason ;  and  Campanulas 
may  have  for  companion  plants  Delphin¬ 
iums  and  the  beautiful  old-fashioned,  but 
grandly  effective  orange  Lilies — L.  cro- 
ceum.  A  collection  of  Campanulas  is 
charming,  and*it  is  possible  to  have  the 
different  varieties  in  flower  from  June  to 
late  autumn.  Thus,  we  may  begin  with 
C.  medium  or  Canterbury  Bells,  and  end 
with  the  handsome  C.  pyramidalis ;  be¬ 
tween  these  are  such  showy  varieties  as 
C.  grandis,  C.  persicifolia,  and  better 
still,  C.  persicifolia  Backhousii,  one  of 
the  best  varieties  if  not  the  best  of  all. 
Of  dwarfer  habit  is  C.  carpatica,  with 
flowers  large  and  bold  in  proportion  to 
the  height  of  the  plant.  In  growing 
Canterbury  Bells  with  other  varieties  I 
find  it  effective  to  choose  the  pretty  and 
dainty  rose  coloured  tints,  wonderfully 
beautiful,  and  a  pleasant  change  among 
the  prevailing  blues  and  whites  of  the 


rest.  I  ought  to  add  of  C.  pyramidalis 
that  it  is  better  under  somewhat  warmer 
and  sunnier  conditions  than  the  rest. 

For  a  Bpring  Show. 

There  is  a  brilliant  scarlet  Lychnis 
known  as  L.  haageana  that  is  never  seen 
to  advantage  unless  grown  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  sunshine — indeed,  it  flowers 
splendidly  close  under  a  north  wall.  It 
should  commend  itself  to  the  amateur,  as 
it  is  one  of  those  subjects  that  flower  well 
in  late  summer  from  seed  sown  in  the 
spring.  I  am  mentioning  plants  that 
flower  in  the  summer  rather  than  those 
that  give  a  spring  display  because  it  is 
the  later  season  that  presents  the  chief 
difficulty  to  the  novice.  For  the  spring, 
beautiful  masses  of  colour  can  be  secured 
by  such  easily  grown  plants  as  Primroses, 
white  Woodruff,  Wood  Anemones, 
Hepaticas,  Daffodils,  Scillas,  and  some 
of  the  Saxifrages.  These  can  be  followed 
by  Wallflowers,  Honesty,  Foxgloves,  and 
Solomon’s  Seal.  Then  come  the  summer 
subjects  I  have  mentioned,  and  to  these 
I  would  add  Phlox  decussata,  and  some 
of  the  Michaelmas  Dasies  for  autumn 
flowering. 

I  would  remind  my  readers  that  it  is 
just  as  necessary  to  see  that  these  sunless 
borders  receive  the  same  attention  as  to 
occasional  trenching  and  manuring  as 
the  choicer  portions  of  the  garden. 

Flowering  Shrubs  for  Sunless  Positions. 

And  in  selecting  subjects  for  them  very 
valuable  additions  can  be  secured  in 
flowering  shrubs.  It  is  a  little  curious 
how  great  a  number  of  these  flower  wel  1 
with  little  help  from  the  sunshine— the 
Philadelphus  or  Syringa,  as  more 
familiarly  it  is  called,  is  invaluable  for 
such  positions,  more  than  that,  it  will 
flower  even  where  partially  overhung. 
So,  too,  will  the  Diervillas;  of  these,  pei- 
haps,  Eva  Rathke  being  the  most  desir¬ 
able  because  of  its  brightly  tinted  flowers. 
But  there  are  other  varieties  bearing  these 
rich  red  blossoms,  and  D.  Mme.  Lemoine 
is  to  be  recommended.  Deutzia  crenata, 
especially  the  double  form  known  as  can- 
dissima  flore  pleno,  is  a  grand  summer 
flowering  subject  for  such  positions  as  we 
are  considering,  and  in  choosing  a  double 
flowered  variety  such  as  this,  we  have  the 
advantage  of  a  prolonged  period  of  flower¬ 
ing.  I  must  not  forget  the  Guelder 
Rose ;  it,  too,  flowers  well  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  sun,  and  I  have  even  come  across 
it  flowering  as  undergrowth  under  large 
trees  in  a  bit  of  garden  woodland,  not 
as  it  would  under  more  favourable  cir¬ 
cumstances,  but  still  making  strange, 
white  beauty  in  the  cool  dim  shade. 

F.  Norfolk. 
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The  Treatment, 
- -  of  - 


Vacant  Ground. 


There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  it  is  best  to  manure  and  dig  this 
in  autumn  or  early  in  the  new  year. 
Much  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil 
one  has  to  deal  with  ;  those  that  are  cold 
and  stiff  are  certainly  the  better  if  thrown 
up  in  ridges  and  exposed  to  the  elements 
in  November,  while  January  and  Febru¬ 
ary  are  the  best  months  to  deal  with  lignt 
sandy  soils,  unless  there  is  labour 
enough  to  give  it  a  second  digging,  in 
which  case  the  manure  should  not  be 
added  until  then,  or  much  of  its  nature 
would  be  washed  down  to  the  subsoil  be¬ 
fore  .cropping  time  from  early  March  on¬ 
wards.  Farmers  usually  plough  up  their 
vacant  fields  in  early  autumn,  whether 
light  or  heavy,  but  do  not,- as  a  rule,  put 
the  manure  in  until  spring. 

Where  lime  is  used  as  an  alternative  to 
farmyard  manure,  it  should  not  be  put  on 
the  ground  until  early  spring.  Light, 
sandy  soils  can  be  worked  almost  at  any 
time,  but  not  so  with  that  inclined  to  be 
clayey;  this  must  be  taken  in  hand  at 
the  nick  of  time,  as  it  cannot  be  touched 
while  wet,  and  on  the  other  hand,  when  it 
is  very  dry  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  dig 
it.  So  it  will  be  seen  that  autumn  dig¬ 
ging  is  right  for  some  soils  while  others 
are  best  left  fallow  until  early  spring,  un¬ 
less  labour  it  plentiful  enough  to  give  a 
'  second  turn.  Again,  a  difference  of 
opinion  exists  as  regards  deep  trenching ; 
some  contend  that,  however  poor  the  sub¬ 
soil,  it  should  be  brought  to  the  surface 
and  made  fertile  by  thoroughly  manuring 
and  mixing  together  with  the  top  spit, 
doing  a  piece  each  year.  This  may  be 
practicable  in  some  gardens,  but  person¬ 
ally  I  would  prefer  to  let  it  remain  at  the 
bottom,  providing  there  are  fifteen  to 
eighteen  inches  of  good  soil  for  cultiva¬ 
tion.  By  all  means  dig  deep,  but  manure 
the  bottom  strata  and  let  it  remain  ;  the 
roots  will  find  their  way  down  if  they  find 
it  acceptable. 

Devonian. 

- 

Seed  from  New  Zealand. 


To  the  Editor. 

May  I  suggest  that  the  seeds  referred 
to  by  your  correspondent  “J.  T.,  Ayr¬ 
shire,”  under  the  name  of  Toi  Toi  may  be 
those  of  Phyllocladus  trichomanoides, 
which  is  known  in  New  Zealand  as  To  a 
Toa.  Toe  Toe  is  a  New  Zealand  name 
for  Arundo  conspicua,  and  Toi  is  also 
New  Zealand  '  for  Barbarea  vulgaris. 
Perhaps  your  correspondent  will  be  able 
to  match  his  seeds  with  one  of  these 
plants.  May  not  the  Flax  seeds  be  those 
of  the  New  Zealand  Flax  or  Hemp,  Phor- 
niium  tenax  ? 

John  R.  Jackson. 

Claremont, 

Lympstone, 

Devon. 


A  Nonogenarian  Gardener. 

At  the  age  of  ninety-one  Mr.  Joseph 
Wareham,  of  Parkstone,  Dorset,  is  still 
following  his  occupation  as  a  gardener. 

Electricity  for  Plants. 

In  France  recently  by  setting  up  a  sort 
of  lightning  conductor  in  the  centre  of  a 
field  and  connecting  it  with  a  network  of 
wires  running  through  the  soil  of  the 
field,  an  increase  of  50  per  cent,  was  se¬ 
cured  in  a  Potato  crop.  The  electricity 
was  drawn  from  the  atmosphere. 

Japanese  Lily  Exportations. 

From  Japanese  sources  comes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  table  showing  the  number  of  Lily 
bulbs  exported  during  August  for  three 
years : — 


Countries. 

Aug.,  ’07. 

Aug.,  ’06. 

Aug.,  ’05. 

Australia  . 

4,000 

5,000 

Canada  . 

28.450 

45,9°° 

32,100 

Germany  . 

147-75° 

193.53° 

8,355 

Great  Britain  . 

....  VI59-445 

1,210,11.5 

333,120 

Holland . 

48.75° 

40,200 

15,000 

Denmark . 

22.950 

19,100 

16,700 

Italy  . 

18.950 

3,200 

U.S . 

...  1,746,223 

1,433,87° 

1,236^50 

France  . 

2,000 

22,700 

Belgium  . 

2.000 

Total . 

2,984,365 

1,649,625 

— -  G.  W.  - - 

Prize  Competitions. 


GENERAL  CONDITIONS.— Competitors  must 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular 
paid  contributors  to  THE  GARDENING 
WORLD  or  other  gardening  journals  are  de¬ 
barred  from  entering,  but  occasional  con¬ 
tributors  may  compete.  The  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  competitor  must  appear  on  each 
article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right 
to  reproduce,  in  any  wayj  any  article  or  photo¬ 
graph  sent  for  competition.  The  conditions 
applying  to  each  competition  should  be  care¬ 
fully  read. 


WEEKLY 

PRIZES. 

A  PRIZE  OFTEN  SHILLINGS  will  be  given 
for  the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  para¬ 
graph  or  article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but 
value  rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in 
making  *]je  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Com¬ 
petition,”  and  post  not  later  than  the  Monday 
folk, wing  date  of  issue.  Entries  received  later 
than  Tuesday  (first  post)  will  be  left  overuntil 
the  following  week. 

Two  prizes  of  2s.  6d.  will  be  awarded  each 
week  for  the  two  best  letters,  not  exceeding 
150  words,  on  any  interesting  gardening  sub¬ 
ject. 


RESULTS  OF 
LAST  WEEK’S 
COMPETITIONS. 

Some  of  the  best  papers  in  this  competition 
are  too  long,  and  we  desire  readers  to  keep 
within  a  column. 

The  prize  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  ■“  Albert  R.  Gould”  for  the  article 
on  “  Some  Sensitive  Plants,”  page  715. 

In  the  Prize  Letter  Competition  a  prize 
was  awarded  to  “  Albert  A.  Kerridge  ”  for 
the  article  on  “  Some  Useful  Hardy  Bulbs  ”  ; 
and  “another  to  “  Geo.  A.  Fisher  ”  for  the 
article  on  “Lilium  candidum,”  page  716. 


.  .  NOTES  ON  EARLY  .  . 


Chrysanthemums. 


One  is  apt  to  put  off  the  choosing  o 
varieties  until  propagating  time  in  spring 
but  I  think  it  .is  much  more  profitable 
to  take  notes  during  the  time  the  plant 
are  in  flower.  It  is  then  we  are  able  t<  j 
decide  which  varieties  are  best  suited  til 
our  various  needs.  A  look  through  ; 
good  collection  while  in  bloom  is  mud 
better  than  reading  descriptions  in  th 
trade  catalogues,  and  if  a  note  is  takei 
of  the  more  pleasing  sorts  the  orderin; 
of  these  in  spring  is  a  very  simple  mattei 

This  district  seems  well  suited  to  pro  1 
duce  fine  early  Chrysanthemum  blooms 
and  a  few  remarks  on  the  best  varietie 
grown  here  may  help  some  reader  wh  ! 
has  no  means  of  inspecting  a  good  collec  • 
tion. 

I  may  say  that  the  district  is  so  lat 
that  I  have  discarded  a  good  many  real!' 
fine  sorts  that  would  succeed  "furtke 
south,  but  which  do  not  bloom  here,  ex 
cept  in  an  extra  fine  season. 

The  bulk  of  my  varieties  belong  to  th 
Japanese  section,  as  these  are  much  mor 
suitable  for  cutting  than  the  Pompons, 
still,  however,  groiv  Little  Bob,  becaus  I 
of  its  usefulness  as  a  bedder.  Its  dee  1 
crimson  colour  is  very  telling  in  a  sunn 
season,  and  it  is  the  earliest  to  bloom. 

Craigmillar  Park  is  a  large  Pompo 
deep  yellow  in  colour,  and  a  very  goo 
bedder.  It  grows  but  15  inches  higl  , 
branches  freely,  and  flowers  profuse!} 
This  variety  must  have  the  protection  c  J 
a  frame  during  winter. 

Probably  the  most  useful  of  all  earl 
’Mums  is  Polly,  the  lovely  bronzy  yellow 
It  flowers  early  and  every  bloom  seem 
to  come  good.  No  disbudding  is  evel 
done  here,  and  yet  the  blooms,  althoug 
produced  in  great  abundance,  are  i 
many  cases  five  inches  across. 

The  flowers  are  on  long  stalks  and  th 
sprays  admirable  for  cutting.  Few  varie 
ties  are  more  suitable  for  table  decoratioi 
in  vases. 

Rosie  is  a  lovely  shade  of  terra-cotta  ' 
and  being  of  stiff  branching  habit,  i 
makes  a  beautiful  bed,  and  requires  ver 
little  staking. 

Nina  Blick  is  somewhat  similar  to  th 
above,  but  with  rather  more  crimson  am 
yellow  in  its  composition.  Of. fine  sturd 
habit,  it  produces  its  blooms  in  Compaq 
trusses. 

Market  White  here  is  superior  t> 
Champ  de  Neige,  and  this  season  it  haj 
produced  flowers  of  a  large  size  aw 
beautiful  shape.  Mytchett  White  is  goo 
on  a  north  border,  and  this  is  the  onl 
position  in  which  it  gives  satisfaction. 

Lily,  a  beautiful  shade  of  punk,  ha 
very  handsome  large  flowers,  the  habi 
being  dwarf  and  sturdy.  Champ  d’O 
is  a  beautiful  lemon  yellow,  with  slightl 
incurved  blooms.  Habit  sturdy  am 
branching. 

Ruby  King,  a  very  fine  crimson,  is  quit 
distinct  from  Goacher’s  Crimson,  aw 
rather  resembles  the  old  Crimson  Quee:, 
in  shade,  but  it  is  a  very  decided  improve!1 
ment  on  that  variety.  The  plant  is  dwaij 
and  sturdy  and  makes  a  fine  bedder. 
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Jimmie  is  of  a  pleasing  purple  shade, 
but  just  rather  late  for  this  district. 

Harrie,  in  colour  resembles  Polly,  and 
is  said  to  be  even  better,  but  as  I  have  it 
this  year  for  the  first  time,  I  am  unable 
to  say  much  about  it.  It  is  dwarfer  than 
Polly  and  much  later,  and  the  blooms  are 
smaller.  Kitty  is  a  dwarf,  free-blooming 
pink,  but  the  colour  is  much  inferior  to 
Lily.  Many  other  varieties  of  average 
usefulness  are  grown,  but  the  above  are 
the  most  successful. 

Of  course  the  Mme.  M^rie  Masse  family 
flourish  exceedingly,  and  where  large 
quantities  of  cut  flowers  of  first-rate 
quality  are  in  demand  these  are  indis¬ 
pensable.  I  grow  Horace  Martin  (yel- 
Mlow),  Rabbie  Burns  (rosy  cerise),  Ralph 
Curtis  (blush  white).  Crimson  Masse 
(bronze  red),  Mrs.  Baird  (somewhat  simi- 
I;  lar  to  Ralph  Curtis,  but  dwarfer  and 
paler),  and  Mme.  Marie  Masse  (pink). 

1  At  this  date  (October  1st)  a  great  many 
varieties  are  just  coming  into  flower,  and 
unless  we  have  a  few  weeks  more  free 
from  frost,  many  of  them  will  never  do 

(much  good,  and  all  the  labour  of  growing 
them  will  have  been  lost. 

C.  Blair. 

Linlithgow. 

Weeds  and  Rubbish. 


z 


A  Letter 
To  the  Editor. 


Sir, — In  your  issue  of  November  2nd, 
1907,  under  miscellaneous  No.  2,337,  "‘as 
to  extirpating  Bindweed  and  Coltsfoot 
where  weeds  have  taken  deep  root.  ’ 
Some  years  since  a  particular  part  of 
my  garden  was,  through  my  jobbing  gar¬ 
dener's  neglect,  infested  with  what  is 
locally  termed  “  spire  grass,”  and  for  two 
or  three  years  no  effort  to  eradicate  it  by 
deep  digging  was  of  any  effect.  I  then 
'sowed  the  piece  of  land  with  Turnip  seed 
very  thickly,  and  effectually  destroyed 
the"  grass,  which  has  not  appeared  since. 
I  assume  that  the  thickly  sown  Turnips, 
| by  keeping  out  sun  and  air  and  probably 
also  rain  from  the  under  soil,  simply 
killed  the  weeds. 

2339.  Burning  garden  rubbish.  My 
plan  is  to  dig  a  deep  hole  and  burn 
therein  every  description  of  garden  waste 
'and  clippings  of  hedges  and  bushes. 

The  resulting  ash  is  most  fertilising, 
and  suits  Tomatos  and  Cucumbers  in  my 
cold  houses  admirably.  I  cut  the  last 
fruit  of  this  season  about  a  week  since. 
The  ash  sprinkled  on  Asparagus  beds  in 
combination  with  fowl  droppings  has  re¬ 
sulted  this  year  in  splendid  crops  from  my 
beds,  which  have  been  established  over 
twenty-five  years. 

Lovewell  Blare. 


- - 

Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  Wakefield. 

The  above  is  a  decorative  variety  with 
blooms  4.4  in.  to  5  in.  in  diameter,  and  of 
a  bright  terra-cotta  red.  The  florets  are 
neatly  and  closely'  recurved.  The  colour 
is  very  uncommon  for  a  decorative  variety, 
and  shows  up  well  under  artificial  light. 
First-class  Certificate  by  The  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society  on  October  14th 
when  shown  byr  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft 
Nursery,  Lewisham. 


Rn  Uncommon  Virginian  Stock 

(Malcomia  littorea). 


Malcomia  littorea.  [ Maclaren  and  Sons. 


Although  Malcomia  is  well  known  to 
most  people  under  the  name  of  Virginian 
Stock,  yet  the  plant  has  nothing  to  do 
with  Virginia.  Popular  names  are  often 
the  result  of  accident,  and  in  this  case 
it  would  seem  also  that  there  was  a  mis¬ 
conception.  There  are  at  least  half  a 
dozen  species  of  Malcomia  in  cultivation, 
and  all  of  them  are  natives  either  of 
South  Europe  or  other  countries  sur¬ 
rounding  the  Mediterranean.  They  are 
mostly  plants  that  love  the  seaside,  like 
the  wild  East  Lothian  Stock,  and  judg¬ 
ing  from  the  name  of  the  subject  under 
notice  it  hugs  the  seashore  pretty  closely. 

In  most  gardens  where  annuals  are 
grown  the  best  known  species  of  this 
genus  is  M.  maritima,  but  it  is  so  com¬ 


mon  that  M.  littorea  would  constitute  a 
change  and  furnish  a  plant  that  is  quite 
distinct  in  appearance  and  more  graceful 
than  the  common  one.  The  stems  are 
slender,  much  branched,  as  may  be  seen 
by  reference  to  the  accompanying  illus¬ 
tration,  and  each  branch  terminates  in  a 
raceme  of  mauve  flowers  with  a  white  eye. 
What  helps  to  make  the  plant  so  grace¬ 
ful  is  the  narrowness  of  the  leaves  cloth¬ 
ing  the  stems.  They*  are  linear  and 
coated  with  a  dense  mass  of  grey,  starry 
bairs,  which  give  to  the  plant  quite  a  sub¬ 
dued  tone,  indicative  of  a  dry-  country'. 
It  grows  only  about  12  in.  high,  and  is 
therefore  well  adapted  for  small  gardens. 
Although  the  photograph  was  taken  in 
the  Royml  Gardens,  Kew,  some  of  the 
seedsmen  also  offer  this  pretty'  annual. 


Amaryllis- 

.  . OR  .  . 

—  Hippeastrums. 


I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  to  sur¬ 
pass  in  loveliness  this  member  of  the  Lily- 
tribe.  It  is  easy  to  cultivate,  and  may' 
be  obtained  all  through  the  winter  months 
by  forcing. 

Potting  should  be  done  as  soon  as 
bulbs  are  fit,  the  compost  used  consisting 
of  loam,  leaf  mould,  sharp  sand,  and  a 
little  charcoal.  There  must  be  good 
drainage.  The  pots  should  be  as  large 
again  as  bulbs.  When  planting,  do  not 
plant  too  deeply ;  about  one  inch  of  the 
tuber  should  be  buried.  Place  in  a 
moderate  temperature  till  growth  com¬ 
mences,  and  when  flowering  sheaths  ap¬ 


pear,  they  may  have  a  temperature  of 
from  70  to  80  degrees.  After  flowering 
they-  should  remain  in  the  same  tempera¬ 
ture  to  maintain  growth,  and  not  be 
placed  under  staging  or  some  other  out- 
of-way  place  where  they  are  likely  to  be 
neglected.  Whether  forced  or  not,  they' 
should  have  careful  attention  during  sum¬ 
mer,  and  be  gradually'  ripened  off  in 
autumn.  In  our  gardens  at  Wilminster 
we  have  fine  bulbs,  the  largest  I  ever  saw, 
several  ranging  from  18  to  22  inches 
round,  and  they'  produce  three  sheaths 
each,  many-  of  them  bearing  five  flowers 
apiece. 

T.  Preston. 
- — 

A  Pear-Apple. 

By  means  of  grafting  two  roots,  Mr. 
•Donald  King,  of  Kansas  City,  Kansas, 
has,  it  is  stated,  produced  an  Apple  hav¬ 
ing  the  distinct  flavour  of  a  Williams’ 
Pear. 
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6difoi?ial. 


”  ‘Jlovuss  and  fas  ttw 
■Home.” 

The  above  is  a  new  edition  of  the  book 
by  Mrs.  Richmond,  best  known  to  the 
public  as  I.  L.  Richmond,  F.R.H.S.,  and 
who  is  garden  editor  of  Tlie  Queen.  The 
book  is  very  much  the  same  as  the  pre¬ 
vious  edition  published  in  1904.  The 
author  deals  with  flowers  such  as  may  be 
useful  for  decorating  the  garden  or  for 
cut  flowers  in  the  home ;  also  with  hardy 
fruits  out  of  doors,  as  well  as  Vines  under 
glass  or  in  pots.  She  has  been  an  ardent 
gardener  for  many  years,  and  talks  about 
spring  flowers  in  the  garden,  such  as 
Daffodils,  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Scillas, 
Irises,  and  Anemones.  Summer  and 
autumn  flowers  are  also  taken  in  hand, 
while  a  chapter  is  devoted  to  water  gar¬ 
dens,  another  to  basket  plants,  one  to 
hardy  bulbs,  one  each  to  climbers  under 
glass  and  climbers  in  the  garden.  She 
does  not  hesitate  to  take  in  hand  the 
cultivation  of  shrubs  for  winter  flowering, 
subjecting  them  to  forcing  conditions. 

In  the  chapter  on  Roses  a  considerable 
number  of  the  more  recent  varieties  are 
passed  under  review,  together  with  some 
of  the  older  ones.  Rambling  Roses  are 
favourites,  and  evidently  in  her  country 
home  she  has  plenty  of  space  at  com¬ 
mand.  Carnations  and  Picotees  fill  their 
allotted  space  in  the  garden,  and  Mal- 
maisons  are  grown  under  glass.  Readers 
of  this  book  will  find  a  host  of  garden 
subjects  for  cultivation  under  a  variety  of 
conditions  and  circumstances.  The  fruits 
dealt  with  include  Strawberries,  perpetual 
Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Japanese 
Wineberry,  Loganberry,  Strawberry- 
Raspberry,  Pears,  Morello  Cherries, 
Apricots,  Peaches,  and  other  thfngs  on 
walls. 

The  author  is,  or  course,  an  amateur 


gardener  of  many  years’  experience,  and 
in  dealing  with  these  various  subjects,  she 
has  her  own  practice  to  fall  back  upon, 
and  which  may  be  followed  by  readers 
who  desire  to  follow  in  her  footsteps. 
The  county  in  which  she  does  her  garden¬ 
ing  has  a  mild,  equable  temperature,  as 
a  rule,  so  that  she  is  able  to  grow  certain 
things  which  would  not  succeed  in  the 


Midlands  or  north.  It  seems,  however 
that  the  most  she  can  do  with  Campanula 
Vidallii  is  to  grow  it  in  a  glass  porch  01 
any  other  space  from  which  frost  is  jus 
kept  out.  The  book  may  be  obtainec 
from  Mr.  T.  N.  Foulis,  13  and  15 
Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh,  or  23,  Bed 
ford  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London 
The  price  is  2s.  6d. 


Scabiosa  “  The  Bride.” 


This  is  a  new  annual  Scabious  raised 
by  Messrs.  Titt  and  Son,  Windsor.  New 
plants  are  always  welcome,  not  only  for 
the  sensation  novelties  create,  but  also  as 
a  triumph  of  the  plant  breeder. 

Scabiosa  “  The  Bride”  is  a  selected 
variety  from  the  old  Scabiosa  candidis- 
sima  of  gardens.  The  flower  heads  are 
much  larger  than  in  the  ordinary  type, 
and  form  a  complete  globe,  whilst  the 
individual  florets  are  also  much  enlarged. 
The  flower  heads  of  the  purest  snow  white 
are  borne  on  long,  wire-like  stems  nearly 
a  foot  in  length,  and  thus  lend  themselves 
to  all  kinds  of  floral  work  such  as  bou¬ 
quets  and  wreaths,  as  well  as  for  ordin¬ 
ary  table  decorations. 


The  plant  is  of  easy  culture.  Sect 
should  be  sown  under  glass  fairly  early  ii 
spring,  and  the  seedlings  transplanted  t< 
the  open  ground  in  late  April  or  May 
The  seed  will  germinate  successfully  ii 
the  open,  but  better  results  are  obtainei 
by  the  use  of  a  cool  frame.  These  spring 
sown  seedlings  will  flower  abundant!; 
through  the  latter  end  of  the  summe 
until  late  in  autumn.  It  forms  a  highl; 
decorative  plant  both  for  beds  and  bor 
ders. 

Although  raised  by  Messrs.  Titt  anc 
Son,  Windsor,  the  seed  will  be  sent  otr 
in  the  coming  year  by  Messrs.  Hurst  an< 
Son  to  whom  the  stock  has  been  disposed 
Herbert  Cowley. 


. 


Scabiosa  atropurpurea  The  Bride. 
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SHOWY  Annual 


(Clarkia  pulchella  pulcherrima). 


The  Clarkias  are  not  very  numerous  in 
species,  but  there  are  numerous  varieties 
in  gardens,  differing  in  form  of  their 
flowers  and  colour,  as  well  as  being 
single  or  double.  -Dwarf  varieties  have 
also  been  selected  and  fixed.  The  accom¬ 
panying  illustration  represents  a  very 
rich  rose  variety  of  C.  pulchella.  The 
relationships  may  be  found  in  the  flowers, 
which  have  deeply  three-lobed  petals, 
thus  giving  them  a  very  characteristic  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  plant  is  an  annual  like 
all  the  others,  and  grows  about  18  in. 
high. 

it  is  so  hardy  that  it  may  be  sown  in 
the  open  ground  at  the  beginning  of  Au¬ 
gust  to  stand  the  winter  and  bloom  in 
early  summer.  Another  sowing  may  be 
made  at  the  beginning  of  April  or  even 
at  the  end  of  March,  and  these  will  con¬ 
tinue  a  succession  of  flowers  till  the  end 
of  summer.  If  the  plants  are  well 
thinned  out  and  in  a  sunny,  open  situa¬ 
tion,  it  is  surprising  what  a  length  of  time 
they  keep  producing  fresh  flowers  on  side 
shoots.  It  is  one  of  those  plants  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Fuchsia  family,  and,  like  that, 
submits  to  being  grown  even  in  shady 
situations,  provided  those  sites  are  not 
overhung  by  trees  which  keep  the  ground 
dry  just  during  the  period  of  growth  when 
they  require  an  abundance  of  moisture  to 
enable  them  to  make  good  growth  and 
flower  well.  The  ground  should  be 
deeply  dug  or  even  trenched  in  winter, 
and  when  such  is  the  case  no  artificial 
watering  will  be  necessary. 


Clarkia  pulchella  pulcherrima. 


[Maclaren  and  Sons. 


AMONG  THE 


-  ROSES  - 


Work  for  November. 
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“  wintry,  robin  shelters  from 

the  cold, 

And  tunes  his  silver  tongue.” 

Christina  Rossetti. 

Since  last  I  wrote  we  have  had  a  perfect 
deluge  of  rain,  and  the  soil  at  the 
moment  is  scarcely  fit  for  planting.  A 
few  days  of  dry  weather,  however,  will 
soon  put  matters  right  again.  One  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  past  -season  is  the  fact 
that  nearly  every  bud  inserted  on  standard 
stocks  in  my  garden  has  “  grown  out,” 
and  thus  made  a  plant  in  one  season. 
The  advantages  of  a  bud  growing  out  soon 
after  it  is  budded  are  (1)  that  it  shows 
the  bud  has  taken  and  that  there  is,  there¬ 
fore,  little  risk  of  it  failing  the  follow¬ 
ing  season ;  (2)  that  it  enables  us  to  move 
the  stock  to  its  desired  position  in  the  gar¬ 
den  instead  of  having  to  wait  for  another 
twelve  months.  Moving  budded  stocks 
in  cases  where  the  buds  have  remained 


dormant  is  always  risky  work,  and  very 
often  results  in  the  death  of  the  buds, 
unless  carried  out  with  the  greatest  care. 
Of,  course,  the  disadvantage  of  the  bud 
growing  out  is  that  it  will  probably  not 
produce  as  fine  blooms  the  following 
season  as  if  it  had  remained  dormant, 
which  to  an  exhibitor  is  a  matter  of  con¬ 
siderable  importance.  I  have  found  it  a 
wise  proceeding  to  firmly  stake  all  newly 
budded  stocks  before  winter  sets  in,  and 
tie  a  little  bracken  in  the  head  of  each  to 
save  the  buds  from  being  killed  by  frost. 

During  this  month  a  stock  of  protecting 
material  should  be  laid  in,  ready  to  put 
over  the  tenderest  Roses  at  the  first  sign 
of  a  severe  frost.  Bracken  is  the  best  of 
all  material,  but  gorse,  heather,  or  pieces 
of  evergreens  are  also  very  useful.  All 
dwarf  plants  are  the  better  for  being 
earthed  up  ;  by  this  method  they  can  never 
be  killed  outright  because  the  collar  of 


the  plant  is  protected.  Dead  leaves  are 
also  a  fine  protection,  but  only  those  that 
decay  slowly  are  any  use.  The  best  are 
Oak  and  Beech,  the  worst  Horse  Chestnut 
and  Elm.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
in  protecting  standards  one  has  not  onlv 
to  guard  against  frost  but  snow  and  wind 
as  well.  The  very  fact  of  protecting 
them  renders  them  top-heavy,  and  only 
the  use  of  an  extra  stake  or  two  will  pre¬ 
vent  disaster.  1 

Those  who  do  their  own  budding  must 
be  on  the  look  out  for  standard  stocks 
this  month,  before  hedge  trimming  starts. 
There  is  nothing  easier  to  bud  than  a 
standard  stock,  and  it  is  far  and  away  the 
best  stock  on  which  to  learn  how  to  bud. 
Selecting  one's  own  stocks  from  the 
hedgerows  is  interesting  work,  always  pro- 
\  idmg  that  you  have  obtained  the  farmers 
permission,  and  that  his  dog  is  chained 
up.  An  old  suit  of  clothes,  a  stout  pair 
of  gloves,  a  spade,  and  a  small  pruning 
saw  are  absolute  necessities  for  this  kind 
of  work.  The^thorny,  brownish-barked 
stocks  are  far  the  best ;  the  green-barked 
ones  from  a  brook-side  or  shady  coppice 
are  the  ones  to  avoid.  Look  out  for  some 
tall  ones — 8  feet  high  or  more — to  make 
weeping  Roses.  They  are  sure  not  to  be 
plentiful  in  districts  where  the  Brier-man 
has  his  happy  hunting  ground.  Old, 
hide-bound,  cankered,  or  spotty  stocks' 
also  those  with  thick,  woodv,  ungainly 
boles,  should  be  avoided.  No  lateral's 
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or  branches  of  any  kind  should  be  left  on 
the  stems,  and  all  incipient  suckers 
should  be  cut  away.  Above  all,  do  not 
mangle  or  bruise  the  roots  more  than  is 
possible,  and  do  not  let  them  get  dry. 
When  preparing  to  plant  the  stocks  they 
should  be  gone  over  with  a  sharp  knife 
and  all  bruised  and  injured  roots  removed 
or  shortened;  they  should  be  planted  at 
the  exact  depth  at  which  they  had  been 
previously  buried,  and  separately  staked. 

Dwarf  and  standard  Roses  should  now  be 
got  into  their  positions  as  soon  as  possible. 
Tender  Teas  may  be  laid  in  in  a  warm 
corner  until  the  spring,  unless  the  position 
they  are  intended  to  occupy  is  a  sheltered 
one.  Do  not  .  leave  any  holes  or  depres¬ 
sions  around  (the  plants,  or  water  will 
collect  and  lead  to  fatal  results.  After 
planting  is  finished,  run  the  hoe  among 
the  plants,  as  this  permits  air  to  get  into 
the  soil  and  prevents  it  setting  hard. 

Arthur  R.  Goodwin. 

Worcestershire. 

- ♦++ - 

Sparmannia 
africana.  .  . 

A  Beautiful  Greenhouse 

Flowering  Shrub. 

Any  amateur  with  a  greenhouse  or  con¬ 
servatory  who  can  maintain  a  minimum 
winter  temperature  of  40  degrees,  may 
successfully  cultivate  this  beautiful  ever¬ 
green  shrub,  which  was  introduced  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  a  little  over  a 
hundred  years  ago,  and  belongs  to  the 
natural  order  of  Tiliaceae. 

It  blooms  about  the  month  of  May,  the 
flowers  being  borne  on  the  extremities  of 
the  latest  formed  shoots,  similar  to  the 
Camellia,  and  like  it,  it  can  be  grown 
to  a  very  large  size.  Although  it  has  not 
the  same  tendency  to  drop  its  buds,  it 
thrives  best  when  given  as  small  a  pot  as 
possible,  a  suitable  compost  being  either 
peat  and  silver  sand,  or  fibrous  loam, 
peat  and  silver  sand,  although  I  have 
noticed  that  in  the  south  it  flourishes 
better  when  loam  is  used,  whereas  in  the 
north  it  does  best  when  nothing  but  peat 
and  silver  sand  are  used.  Pot  firmly,  and 
give  ample  drainage. 

When  it  has  finished  blooming  it  can 
be  placed  in  a  warm  part  of  the  green¬ 
house  to  make  growth  for  flowering  the 
following  season,  syringing  the  plants 
overhead  every  morning.  Then  when 
sufficient  growth  has  been  made  it  will  be 
found  advisable  to  stand  the  plant  outside 
on  a  bed  of  ashes,  in  full  sunshine,  keep¬ 
ing  the  plant  well  watered.  Never  plunge 
the  plant  in  the  soil  or  any  other 
material.  About  September  the  plant 
can  be  then  brought  into  the  greenhouse, 
and  placed  in  a  light  airy  position.  Al¬ 
though  this  plant  is  evergreen,  it  will  not 
require  very  much  water  in  winter. 

Propagation  can  be  effected  by  taking 
cuttings  of  young  shoots  in  April,  and  in¬ 
serting  them  round  the  sides  of  5  in.  pots, 
using  the  same  soil  as  when  potting  an 
established  plant.  Then  place  the  pots 
in  a  box  with  a  piece  of  glass  placed  over 
it.  The  plants  will  soon  root,  and  can 
then  be  potted  on,  giving  the  same  cul¬ 
ture  as  for  an  established  plant. 

Thos.  Francis. 
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Utilise  Them. 

The  season  is  once  more  with  us  when 
the  trees  begin  to  cast  their  summer 
mantle  and  put  on  that  of  winter.  The 
rake  and  broom  will  be  busy  for  some 
time  in  endeavouring  to  keep  the  gardens 
tidy.  The  value  of  these  fallen  leaves 
cannot  be  over-estimated,  and  every  en¬ 
deavour  should  be  made  to  procure  as 


Boards  for  gathering  leaves. 


many  as  possible  and  store  up  for  future 
use.  In  large  gardens  a  place  is  usually 
set  apart  for  their  reception.  This  is  not 
so  easy  of  accomplishment  in  small  ones; 
still  no  place  is  so  small  but  that  some 
odd  corner  could  be  found  in  which  to 
place  them.  With  the  aid  of  a  few 
hurdles  a  place  could  easily  be  squared 
off  or  a  hole  dug  in  the  ground  for  them. 


Hole  in  ground  filled  with  leaves,  show¬ 


ing  tof  covered  with  turf. 

It  is  surprising  the  amount  that  will  go 
into  a  small  space  if  thoroughly  trodden 
down.  When  sufficient  has  been  col¬ 
lected,  some  turf  or  soil  may  in  either 
instance  be  placed  on  top,  thus  prevent¬ 
ing  all  fear  of  them  being  blown  about 
with  the  wind.  In  this  way  they  will 
readily  decay,  .with  the  result  that  a  nice 
heap  of  leaf  mould  will  be  available  for 
use  as  required.  Its  importance  as  a 
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medium  in  potting  soil  is  too  well  known  < 
to  need  comment,  whilst  for  addition  to 
flower  beds,  borders,  or  anywhere  where 
the  soil  is  required  to  be  kept  moderately 
open,  it  is  invaluable.  Those  which  are 
best  for  the  purpose  are  those  from  the 
Oak.  As  it  is  not  possible  always  to 
single  out  one  particular  sort,  the  whole 
mixed  together  forms  a  plant  food  or 
fertiliser,  which  every  possessor  of  a  gar¬ 
den  stands  in  need  of,  and  which  can  be 
procured  at  so  little  cost.  The  trouble 
in  collecting  is  later  amply  repaid  by  the 
uses  to  which  they  can  with  benefit  be 
put. 

For  gathering  up  leaves  from  walks, 
lawns,  etc.,  the  most  useful  thing  is  a 
pair  of  boards,  about  9  or  10  inches  wide 
and  16  to  i'S  inches  in  length.  From  a 
strip  of  feather-edged,  or  more  properly, 
weather  boarding,  a  pair  can  easily  be 
cut,  and  is  the  exact  thing  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  since  one  edge  is  about  1  in.  thick 
and  the  other  by  means  of  a  gentle  slope 
is  about  \  in.  With  these  one  is  enabled 
to  rapidly  gather  up  the  leaves  and  other 
rubbish  far  easier  than  would  be  the  case 
with  the  hands  or  an  ordinary  shovel. 

M.  L.  D. 

- - 

Bo»r:,“  Onions.” 

ONIONS,  by  Horace  J.  Wrig-'  r, 

'  F.R.H.S.,  London:  Agricultural  »  d 

Horticultural  Association.  Price  <  le 
penny.  , 

The  series  of  cheap  garden  books  edited 
by  Edward  Owen  Greening,  F.R.H.S., 
has  received  a  useful  addition  in  this 
issue,  the  thirteenth  in  order.  Everyone 
really  likes  Onions,  although  everyone 
will  not  openly  make  confession  to  the 
weakness.  At  all  events,  no  grower  of 
vegetables  for  home  consumption  would 
dare  to  leave  Onions  out  of  his  list.  This 
book  explains  to  the  amateur  how  to  grow 
Onions  properly  and  to  advantage.  The 
cultural  details  given  by  the  author  are 
thorough.  The  illustrations  added  by 
the  editor  are  numerous  and  appropriate. 
Each  one  is  rendered  doubly  useful  by  an 
explanatory  footnote.  The  book  con¬ 
cludes  with  a  list  of  varieties  of  Onions  of 
good  sorts  suitable. for  various  purposes, 
arranged  in  order  for  successional  sow¬ 
ing  and  harvesting. 

- ♦+* - - 

South-Eastern  Agricultural  College. 

Forty-two  new  students  have  entered 
this  College  for  the  session  1907-8,  mak¬ 
ing  a  total  of  120  students  in  residence. 

A  new  department  of  soil  bacteriology  is 
being  formed,  under  the  charge  of  Mr. 

C.  T.  Gimingham. 

Salisbury  Gardeners’  Association. 

Through  the  generosity  of  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke  the  above-mentioned  Society 
has  been  presented  with  some  handsome 
tables  for  the  purpose  of  staging  exhibits. 
This  Society,  by  the  way,  holds  weekly 
meetings,  at  which  lectures  are  given  and 
discussions  take  place;  it  is,  we  are 
pleased  to  hear,  in  a  prosperous  condition, 
and  is  fortunate  in  having  a  very  ener- 
getic  secretary  in  the  person  of  Mr.  M  il- 
liam  Yandell,  of  Longford  Castle  Gar¬ 
dens,  Salisbury. 


The  Flower  Garden. 

The  above  term  suggests  a  garden  all 
ablaze  ■with  colour,  but  at  the  present  time 
the  blaze  is  almost  out.  Like  a  fire  that  has 
had  a  bucket  of  water  dashed  ever  it,  there 
are  only  a  few  flickers  of  brightness.  I 
have  just  come  in  from  the  garden — been 
driven  in,  in  fact,  by  a  deluge,  and  not  the 
first  by  a  long  chalk.  Still,  I  suppose  'there 
will  be  an  end  of  it  sooner  or  later,  so  that 
we  may  proceed  with  the  work  in  hand. 
That’s  just  it,  I  hear  some  reader  remark. 
Every  week  “  Horti  ”  tells  us  to  do  this, 
that,  and  the  other,  and  at  the  present  rate 
of  'things  we  shall  be  doing  in  December 
’  what  he  told  us  to  do  a  month  previously. 

There  is  no  way  out  of  the  difficulty  I  am 
:  afraid,  so  if  the  ground  for  Roses  has  not 
yet  been  trenched,  start  on  the  job  at  the 
first  opportunity,  but  do  not  plant  right 
away,  for  trenched  soil  sinks  considerably, 
and  one  cannot  hasten  the  process  of  sinking 
by  trampling,  if  the  soil  is  anyway  moist 
enough  to  stick,  and  at  present  it  is. 

Turf  Laying  and  Lawn  Repairing. 

A  job  that  may  be  dealt  with  scon  after 
~ain  is  the  laying  of  turf  or  repairing  of 
wns.  One  not  infrequently  finds  a  few 
3  unken  spots  on  a  lawn,  and  such  places 
i1'  an  easily  be  levelled  up  by  cutting  out  the 
/  ,.urf  and  replacing  it  after  adding  a  little 
-  soil.  Ground  that  has  been  prepared  and 
levelled  fox  turf  is  not  seriously  affected  by 
being  walked  upon.  Fresh  cut  turf  very 
quickly  gets  hold.  It  is  necessary,  how¬ 
ever,  to  have  some  fairly  dry  soil  at  hand 
for  filling  up  depressions,  etc. 

Bulbs  in  the  Lawn. 

Speaking  of  turf  reminds  me  that  a  few 
bulbs  dotted  about  in  the  grass  have  a 
charming  effect  in  the  spring  time.  The 
early  flowering  Daffodils  are  the  most  suit 
able"  for  this  purpose,  as  the  foliage  is  not 
so  conspicuous  after  the  flowers  are  over. 
Crocuses,  too,  look  very  pretty.  It  is 
getting  late  for  bulb  planting,  but  it  w-r  '  1 
be  idle  to  say  that  it  is  too  late.  Bulbs  may 
be  planted  singly  in  grass  by  means  of  a 
strong  dibber,  afterwards  filling  up  the  hole 
with  soil,  but  the  best  way  is  to  partly  lift 
a  turf  and  set  several  bulbs  near  together . 
They  make  a  much  better  show  this  way. 
Sand  for  Bulbs. 

Bulbs  to  be  planted  in  beds  or  borders 
will  be  benefited  if  'some  sand  is  dropped 
around  each  one.  The  soil  at  this  date  is 
very  wet  and  cloggy,  so  that  it  is  not  a 
good  medium  for  inducing  quick  roots. 
Lime  for  Beds  and  Borders. 

Olid  borders  and  beds  that  have  been 
manured  year  after  year  are  generally  lack¬ 
ing  in  lime,  and  this  fact  is  often  the  cause 
of  some  plants  failing  to  do  well.  A  light 
sprinkling  of  fresh  slaked  lime  while  not 
an  effective  insect  destroyer,  is  certainly  a 
valuable  help  in  other  ways. 

Planting  Shrubs. 

Bought  in  shrubs  should  all  be  in  posi¬ 
tion  by  this  time,  as  such  stock  rarely  has 
any  great  amount  of  soil  attached  to  the 
roots,  consequently  they  are  liable  to  suffer 
if  severe  weather  follow  planting.  Home¬ 
grown  stuff  can,  however,  be  lifted  with  a 
good  ball,  so  that  little  or  no  check  follows. 
Shifting  Hollies. 

Should  it  be  necessary  to  shift  Hollies  it 


will  be  advisable  to  follow  the  American 
plan,  that  is  to  cut  off  every  leaf.  American 
nurserymen  all  strongly  advocate  the  re¬ 
moval  of  every  leaf  and  unripe  shoots,  in 
fact  many  send  out  the  bushes  so  treated. 
By  this  plan  the  dying  off  trouble  is  almost 
entirely  overcome. 

Paeonies. 

While  the  weather  remains  open,  the 
coarser  growing  herbaceous  plants  may  swll 
be  divided  and  replanned.  Always  discard 
the  centre  portions  which  are  practically  ex¬ 
hausted.  Paeonies  should  be  well  mulched 
with  manure  after  the  stems  have  been  cut 
away.  Beautiful  as  these  flowers  are,  very 
few  gardens  appear  to  possess  anything  like 
a  collection.  It  may  be  that  they  are  too 
expensive  for  the  small  gardener,  but  they 
may  be  purchased  as  cheaply  as  Roses,  for 
many  of  the  old  sorts  are  equal  to  the  high- 
priced  new  ones.  In  America,  Paeony  grow¬ 
ing  is  becoming  quite  a  craze,  both  among 
gardeners  and  florists.  There  is  a  special 
Paeony  Society,  which  is  doing  some  very 
important  work  in  the  way  of  smoothing  out 
the  nomenclature  of  the  Paeony.  I  would 
strongly  advise  anyone  to  get  a  little  col¬ 
lection  of  Paeonies.  Plant  them  on  heavily 
manured  trenched  soil,  and  after  the  second 
year  they  will  be  a  positive  delight. - 

Roses. 

Roses  show  no  signs  of  going  to  rest  just 
yet,  and  no  attempt  should  be  made  in  the 
way  of  protecting  them.  Wait  until  Decem¬ 
ber  is  out  at  least.  Coddled  plants  are 
likely  to  give  trouble  by  starting  dnito 
growth  early  in  the  new  year,  for  despite 
the  scores  of  years  that  even  the  more  ten¬ 
der  Roses  have  been  cultivated  in  this  coun¬ 
try  they)  cannot  adapt  themselves  to  our 
climatic  changes. 

Fuchsias. 

Hardy  or  , shrubby  Fuchsias  may,  how¬ 
ever,  be  given  protection  if  severe  weather 
■threatens.  Although  termed  hardy,  some  of 
them  are  liable  to  be  killed  to  the  ground, 
and  [heir  beauty  is  lost  for  a  season  or 
two.  Old  mats,  etc.,  are  as  good  as  any- 
■p-;  :g  for  protecting  them. 

Gladioli  and  Dahlias. 

All  Gladioli  should  be  up  and  drying 
now.  Dahlias,  too,  may  be  taken  up. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

Fruit  Tree  Sprays. 

Each  season  sees  some  advance  made  in 
the  methods  of  spraying  fruit  trees,  and_  it 
is  pleasing  to  be  able  to  state  tbat  W  m. 
Cooper  and  Nephews,  of  Berkhamsted,  have 
made  spraying  such  a  simple  process  that 
no  one  need  excuse)  themselves  on  the 
ground  that  spray  fluids  are  a  nuisance  to 
make.  There  is  no  denying  that  the  small 
gardener  finds  it  a  great  bother  to  prepare 
such  solutions,  and  on  this  account,  many 
never  attempt  to  try  and  cleanse  their  trees 


PRIZE  LETTER  COMPETITION. 

Owing  to  pressure  on  our  space  Letters 
received  in  this  Competition  are  held  over 
until  next  week. 
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from  lichens  and  other  pests.  Vi  fluid  is 
guaranteed  to  remove  mosses  and  lichens, 
and  to  destroy  the  various  insects  and  their 
eggs  that  congregate  on  fruit  trees  in  the 
winter.  The  Pear  midge  and  Apple  sucker 
are  two  pests  that  come  under  this  category, 
as  their  eggs  are  always  present  in  vast 
numbers.  The  Codlin  moth  is  another  de¬ 
structive  pest.  V2  fluid  is-  for  summer 
application,  and  it  will  destroy  live  and 
destructive  pests  such  as  aphis,  scale,  Psylla, 
and  otheT  terrors  that  attack  leaf,  blossom, 
and  fruit. 

Pi-unimg  and  Planting. 

Pruning  of  fruit  trees  may  be  pushed  on, 
small  bushes  being  dealt  with  first.  Keep 
off  the  ground  if  it  is  very  wet.  Planting 
should  cease  if  the  present  wet  spell  con¬ 
tinues,  but  a  dry  day  may  be  taken  advan¬ 
tage  of,  especially  if  the  holes  for  the  trees 
are  already  prepared.  A  little  dry  soil  fer 
working  among  the  roots  will  be  found 
beneficial. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

lit  is  almost  idle  to  say  use  the  hce  among 
the  Cabbage  plants.  The  wet  state  of  the 
ground  will  prevent  this  in  most  places.  A 
little  earth  drawn  round  the  9tems  of  the 
plants  will  prevent  their  being  blown  about 
severely. 

Peas. 

Some  advocate  a  sowing  of  Peas  and 
Bread  Beans  now,  but  I  fancy  the  practice 
is  falling  off,  for  the  modern  early  Peas 
sown  in  February  wall  come  in  as  early  as 
a  November  solving,  and  generally  make  a 
better  show.  On  very  warm  soil  a  sowing 
may  be  attempted. 

Radishes  and  Turnips. 

Winter  Radishes  and  Turnips  will  suffer 
less  through  cold  if  earth  is  drawn  over  .he 
bulbs.  Turnips  that  are  fit,  such  as  Golden 
Ball,  are  better  if  taken  up  and  stored  like 
Beets. 

Clearing  Up. 

Clear  away  all  yellow  and  fallen  leaves 
from  the  winter  green  plantation.  Sprouts 
and  the  like  are  by  no  means  benefited  by 
■having  a  lot  of  rolling  foliage  about  them. 
Clear  up  everything  in  the  way  cf  rubbish. 
If  not  diseased  such  stuff  may  be  used  in  the 
bottom  of  trenches,  providing  the  latter  are 
3ft.  deep.  Never  turn  in  rank  green  stuff 
as  if  it  were  manure  when  digging.  Green 
manuring  is  quite  a  different  thing. 

Artichokes. 

Artichokes  may  be  lifted  if  the  ground  is 
wanted.  Select  good  sets  for  later  planting. 

Endive, 

Blanch  Endive  by  covering  with  pots  or 
slates.  Choose  a  dry  day  for  so  doing. 

Potatos. 

Give  stored  Potatos  a  frequent  look  over. 
Keep  seed  sets  as  cool  as  possible.  Early 
sorts  may  be  boxed,  but  do  not  encourage 
them  to  sprout  just  yet. 

Celery. 

Celery  is  not  likely  to  suffer  through  frost 
just  yet,  but  it  is  a  good  plan  to  have  some 
protective  substance  at  hand. 

“  Horti.” 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

East  Indian  Orchids. 

The  section  of  Orchids  termed  the  East 
Indian  Orchids,  which  comprises  such 
generic  spewes  as  A  .  rides,  Saccolabiums, 
Rhynchostaylis,  and  the  Vandas,  of  the  V. 
tricolor  section,  is  not  nearly  so  exclusively 
cultivated  as  was  the  case  a  few  years  ago 
or  as  its  merits  deserve.  Amateurs'  who  pos- 
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sess  a  plane  stove  have  the  necessary  require¬ 
ment  for  the  successful  cultivation  of  prac¬ 
tically  the  whole  of  this  class  of  plants. 
They  are  in  many  cases  by  no  means  diffi¬ 
cult  to  deal  with,  and,  being  evergreen  and 
generally  attractive  when  not  in  flower,  they 
are  worthy  of  every  consideration. 

The  winter  season  is  perhaps  the  most 
difficult  period  of  the  year  with  the  East 
Indian,  section  of  Orchids.  From  the  time 
the  green  points  of  the  roots  become  scaled 
over,  with  their  winter  protecting  coat  in 
the  late  autumn,  until  the  plants  show  signs 
of  renewed  vitality  in  the  early  spring  very 
lititle  moisture  is  required  about  ‘the  roots, 
only  sufficient  being  really  necessary  to 
retain  the  foliage  in  a  normal  plump  state. 
The  temperature  may  be  lowered  to  60  de¬ 
grees  normal,  night  temperature,  permitting 
a  rise  of  5  degrees  or  even  more  with  the 
aid  of  sun  heat  in  the  daytime;  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  unfavourable  outside  con¬ 
ditions,  such  as  severe  frosts,  the  tempera¬ 
ture  may  be  allowed  to  drop  5  degrees,  and 
it  will  be  far  better  to  do  this  than  to  use 
excessive  artificial  heat,  which  can  only 
tend  to  abstract  the  moisture  and  detri¬ 
mentally  affect  the  plants. 

The  great  danger  to  be  avoided  in  the 
case  of  Aerides,  and  the  robust  growing 
Vandas,  is  the  loss  of  the  lower  leaves.  In 
unsuitable  conditions  one  sees  these  plants 
with  a  foot  or  two  of  bare  stem,  with  a  tuft 
of  a  few  pairs  of  leaves  at  the  top1,  often  en¬ 
tirely  without  roots,  between  the  rim  of  the 
pot  and  the  leaves.  I  have  always  found 
this  to  be  the  case,  where  insufficiently  moist 
conditions  of  'the  atmosphere  have  been  pro¬ 
vided  during  the  growing  season.  The 
plants  are  practically  epiphytes,  and  there¬ 
fore  gain  their  sustenance  from  the  atmo¬ 
sphere,  so  that  a  'dry  atmosphere  at  any  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year  must  be  avoided. 

The  spring  season  is  the  best  period  to 
attend  to  repotting  requirements.  I  hope  to 
deal  with  this  item  at  the  proper  season. 

Sacoolabiums  and  ‘their  allied  genera 
Rhynchostylis,  have  in  most  cases  foliage  of 
thick  substance,  and  large  fleshy  roots, 
facilities  undoubtedly  provided  by  nature  to 
enable  the  plants  .to  withstand  a  considerable 
period  of  drought.  Where  these  have  to  be 
cultivated  under  the  same  conditions  as  those 
provided  and  suitable  for  the  Vandas  and 
Aerides  the  cultivator  has  to  be  particu¬ 
larly  careful  how  moisture  is  applied  at  the 
roots,  when  the  .plants  are  not  in  an  active 
state  of  growth.  In  an  ordinary  stove  very 
little  root  moisture  is  necessary.  I  have 
found  it  desirable,  where  .the  atmospheric 
moisture  has  been  ample,  to  remove  all  the 
potting  compost  in  the  pots  and  baskets, 
leaving  only  the  crooks  and  drainage.  This 
gives  one  a  better  opportunity,  because  any 
moisture  then  afforded  is  quickly  disposed 
of,  and  there  is  no  possibility  of  stagnation 
about  the  roots.  The  thick  leaved  Vandas 
of  the  V.  Parish  ii  type  may  also  be  treated 
in  this  manner.  The  small  growing  sec¬ 
tions  of  this  class  of  plants  should  be  sus¬ 
pended  near  the  roof  glass,  where  they  may 
obtain  the  full  benefit  of  the  available  light 
during  the  coming  three  or  four  months  of 
the  winter  season. 

H.  J.  Chapman. 

- +++ - 


The  Aster  derives  its  name  from  the 
Greek  word  aster,  signifying  star,  the 
Aster  attikos  of  the  Greeks  being  now 
known  as  Aster  Amellus. 

New  Potato  Disease. 

“  The  black  scab,”  a  new  Potato  disease 
imported  into  Ireland  about  five  years 
ago  with  foreign  seed,  has  now  extended, 
it  is  reported,  into  five  counties  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  Wales. 


The  Amateur’s  Greenhouse. 

Storing;  Loam  for  Potting;. 

Soil  left  out  of  doors  during  the  winter 
gets  so  wet  as  to  become  an  abomination, 
and  a  lot  of  trouble  is  involved  to  get  it  into 
proper  condition  for  use.  Therefore  it  is 
always  wise  to  have  a  few  bar.r.ow- loads 
under  cover,  in  readiness  for  when,  it  is 
wanted.  I  find  an  open  shed  .by  far  the 
best  storage  place,  that  is  a  shed  'having  a 
good  roof,  but  open  in  front.  In  such  a 
structure  ‘the  soil  keeps  nicely  moist  with¬ 
out  getting  either  too  wet  or  too  d.ry.  Soil 
in  a  dry  and  warm  shed  gets  far  too  dry  to 
be  handled  properly.  I  remember  helping  an 
amateur  gardener  to  do  some  potting  once, 
and  the  soil  from  his'  shed  was  so  dry  thai 
it  had  to  be  wetted.  Indeed,  so  dry  was  it 
that  waiter  ran  off  it  as  though  it  were  oil, 
and  we  simply  could  not  use  it  that  day 
owing  to  its.  getting  too  wet  when  it  got  wet 
at  all.  Fresh  out  turves  should  not  be 
placed  under  cover  at  all,  but  stored,  grass 
side  downwards,  in  the  open. 

Arums  for  Christmas. 

A  few  nice  Arum  Lillies  at  Christmas  are 
sure  to  be  appreciated,  whether  the  blooms 
are  cut  or  used  on  the  plants.  In  order  to 
get  flowers  at  that  season  a  few  plants 
should  be  selected  which  have  filled  their 
pots  with  roots,  or  which  have  flowers  per¬ 
ceptible  to  the  touch  in  the  stalks  of  their 
leaves.  The  presence  of  these  immature 
flowers  is  easi!}'  detected  by  pinching  a  few 
of  the  fattest  leaf  stalks  near  their  base  and 
noting  the  firmest  ones.  All  such  plants 
should  be  given  a  temperature  of  55  degs. 
to  60  degs.  straightway,  and  kept  there  until 
the  flowers  begin  to  open.  They  should  be 
.given  an  abundance  of  water,  and  should 
receive  a  good  dose  of  liquid  manure  twice 
a  week.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  over- 
water  well  rooted  Arums,  and  the  plants  are 
perfect  gluttons_for  liquid  manure.  Keep 
the  atmosphere  round  them  nicely  moist. 
Chrysanthemums. 

Old  plants  which  have  finished  flowering 
are  a  menace  to  others  in  'the  greenhouse, 
and  should  go  outside  as.  isoon  as  the  flowers 
are  shabby.  As  a  general  .rule  they  should 
be  cut  down  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the 
pots,  but  new  and  scarce  varieties  may  have 
about  a  foot  of  stem  deft.  All  will  be  quite 
safe  in  a  cold  frame,  covered  with  a  mat  or 
two  on  very  cold  nights.  Plants  for  giving 
the  latest  flowers  should  be  kept  as  cool  as 
possible,  and  where  only  a  few  are  grown 
and  the  grower  is  always  at  home,  .they  may 
be  'Stood  outside  the  greenhouse  on  all  mild 
days.  This*  gives  a  bit  of  trouble,  but  I  have 
always  found  Ithe  late  flowers,  worth  it. 
Mildew  is  almost  sure  to  be  troublesome 
after  the  wet  of  October,  and  a  tin  of  flowers 
of  sulphur  should  'be  kept  handy  to  rub  info 
the  fungus  spots  as  they  show. 

Tulips  in  Boxes. 

Those  who  placed  a  nice  lot  of  Tulips  in 
boxes,  early  in  the  autumn  now  have  it  in 
their  power  to  make  up  pots  of  flowers  as 
their  ifency  dictates.  The  great  advantage 
of  the  box  system  is  that  the  grower  can 
select  flowers  all  in  the  same  stage  of  de¬ 
velopment  when  filling  the  pots,  and  thus 
ensure  a  good  and  spontaneous  display.  In 
potting,  place  a  handful  of  dead  leaves  or 
wet  moss  over  the  drainage  bole,  stand  in 
the  bulbs  in  the  positions  fancied — either 
four  round  the  sides,  or  four  round  the 
sides  and  one  in  the  middle — and  fill  -in 
with  any  fine  soil  .from  the  potting  shed. 
When  the  flowers  are  showing  colour  at  this 
potting  up  stage  and  .the  pots  are  wanted 
for  room  or  table  adornment,  it  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  plan  to  use  wet  moss  instead  of  soil  for 
filling  up,  .reserving  a  nice,  fresh  green  tuft 
for  finishing  "off  the  top. 

Paper  White  Narcissi. 

These  are  very  different  from  the  majority 


of  Narcissi,  in  that  they  do  not  resent  a  fair 
amount  of  fire  heat.  Advantage  should  be 
taken  of  this  fact  to  push  along  a  few  well 
rooted  potfuls  now  if  early  flowers  are 
wanted.  In  a  high  temperature  they  must 
have  plenty  of  water,  and  will  also  benefu 
from  liquid  manure.  Keep,  the  plants  as 
close  to  the  glass  as  possible,  arid  stake  and 
tie  the  flowers  before  they  fall  about.  As 
a  .rule  a  central  stake  in  a  6in.  pot  and  a 
few  strands  of  raffia  'tape  will  be  all  the 
staking  and  tying  necessary.  Raffia  tape  is 
splendid  stuff  for  bulb  tying,  as  one  piece 
will  split  into  quite  a  number  of  fine 
strands. 

Heaths  or  Ericas. 

Where  these  lovely  plants  are  grown  they 
should  have  a  place  near  the  door  or  a  ven¬ 
tilator;  somewhere  where  they  can  get 
plenty  of  fresh  air  at  all  times  without 
being  exposed  to  cold,  cutting  draughts. 
Amateurs  are  generally  so  much  afraid  of 
over -‘watering  these  plants  that  many  hun¬ 
dreds  die  every  year  of  drought.  As  they 
are  potted  .in  peat,  they  do  not  need  nearly 
such  frequent  watering  as  plants  grown  in 
loam  and  leafmould,  but  it  is  a  very  great 
mistake  to  imagine  that  ithey  like  dry  soil ; 
the  reverse  is  the  case. 

Clean  Glass  and  Wood. 

If  .not  already  done  the  house  should  have 
a  thorough  cleaning  'inside,  from  top  to  bot¬ 
tom.  Move  the  plants  to  one  end  of  the 
house,  and  then  thoroughly  syringe  and  wet 
the  other  end  with  hot  water  and  paraffin,  a 
wine  glassful  of  oil  to  a  pailful  of  water. 
When  well  wetted,  scrub  both  glass  and 
wood  with,  a  stiff  brush,  working  well  into 
corners.  A  house  cleaned  in  this  way 
should  be  little  troubled  by  insect  pests. 

“  Sunnyside.” 

- - 


Burning  Garden  Refuse. 


\  A  Letter 

To  the  Editor. 

The  burning  of  garden  refuse  can  be 
done  at  any  time,  providing  there  is  a 
supply  of  fine  slack  at  hand.  We  burn 
cartloads  annually,  also  clay  taken  from 
the  bottom  of  the  trenches  in  the  vege¬ 
table  garden.  The  fire  is  started  with 
the  prunings  of  trees,  which  are  laid  on 
one  side  and  as  much  dead  wood  from 
various  trees  as  will  give  a  good  start. 
Then  the  driest  of  the  refuse  is  laid  on, 
and  before  putting  any  wet  stuff  on  a 
sprinkling  of  slack  is  applied.  Then  the 
driest  of  the  refuse  is  piled  up,  and  so  on 
till  the  whole  is  partly  consumed  and  the 
fire  breaks  out  in  sundry  places.  Then 
we  give  a  sprinkling  of  slack  and  cover 
this  over  with  the  soil  that  has  unavoid¬ 
ably  come  with  the  refuse ;  then  another 
layer  of  slack  is  given,  and  on  that  clay, 
and  the  burning  of  the  clay  is  continued 
for  weeks.  This  has  been  a  wet  season, 
but  in  spite  of  that  we  have  burnt  four 
cartloads  and  the  next  burning  will  take 
place  in  frosty  weather. 

W.  P.  R. 

- - 


Laeliocattleya  Epicasta  The  Premier. 

The  sepals  and  petals  are  blush,  shaded 
with  violet.  The  lip  is  of  a  dark  violet- 
purple  and  yellow  in  the  'throat.  It  is  a 
very  handsome  hybrid  variety.  Award  of 
Merit  by  the  R.  H.S.  when  shown  by 
Jeremiah  Colman,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr. 
W.  P.  Bound),  Gatton  Park,  Reigate. 
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Address  :  The  Editor,  The  Gardening 
World,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may 
cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions 
should  be  as  brief  as  -possible  and  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a  separate  sheet 
of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make 
the  best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to 
prepare  and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline 
drawing  or  plan  of  their  gardens,  indicating 
the  position  of  beds  and  lawns,  the  charac- 


STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

2360.  Heliotrope  and  Coleus. 

How  should  Heliotrope  be  treated  in  an 
unheated  greenhouse  during  winter?  Mine 
is  losing  its  leaves ;  and  also  Coleus  grown 
in  the  same  house  all  the  summer.  (S . 
Johnston,  Yorks.) 

Both  of  these  plants  are  unsuited  to  an 
unheated  greenhouse  in  the  case  of  a  severe 
winter.  Heliotrope  would  live  out  the  win¬ 
ter  if  frost  is  merely  kept  out,  and  though 
the  plant  would  likely  lose  a  great  pro¬ 
portion  of  its  leaves  before  spring,  it  would 
then  start  afresh,  provided  it  does-  not  get 
frosted  at  any  time  during  the  winter.  The 
varieties  of  Coleus  would  scarcely  live,  how¬ 
ever,  as  'they  require  a  temperature  of  50 
degs.  to  55  degs.  to  enable  them  to 
pull  through  the  winter  with  any  de¬ 
gree  of  satisfaction.  Could  a  friend 
with  a  heated  house  keep  them  for 
you  during  the  winter?  A  better  plan  would 
be  to  ascertain  what  would  succeed  in  an 
unheated  house,  and  to  grow  those  things 
only,  if  possible.  Of  course,  various  things 
can  be  grown  during  the  summer  time  with 
a  fair  amount  of  satisfaction,  but  they  would 
have  to  be  renewed  again  by  fresh  plants  in 
spring.  Plants  that  may  be  grown  with 
safety  are  varieties  of  Fuchsia,  Cytisus  fra- 
grans,  Hydrangeas,  Aspidistra  lurida,  A.l. 
variegata,  etc.  A  plan  for  the  utilisation  of 
unheated  houses  would  be  to  employ  a  fair 
amount  of  hardy  plants,  such  as  Hyacinths, 
Daffodils,  Tulips,  Wallflowers  and  East 
Lothian  Stocks.  A  cold  greenhouse  could  be 
made  very  gay  with  these  in  late  winter  and 
spring. 

5i61.  Hydrangea  Too  Large. 

L  have  a  Hydrangea  that  has  grown  too 
large  for  my  greenhouse.  Please  say  if  it 
can  be  pruned  to  reduce  it  and  still  flower 
next  year.  (Reader,  Kent.) 

Large  Hydrangeas  may  he  reduced  in  size 
by  cutting  away  the  longer  shoots  to  the 
base  ox  any  part,  according  to  circum¬ 
stances.  Your  endeavour  should  be  to  leave 
a  number  of  shoots  uncut,  as  only  the  ter¬ 
minal  bud  is  likely  to  give  rise  to  flowers 
next  year.  None  of  those  which  are  in  any 
way  pruned  back  will  bloom  until  they  have 
made  growth  and  ripen  flower  buds  next 
summer.  Your  aim  should  be,  therefore,  to 
retain  those  branches  which  are  short,  so  as 
to  furnish  you,  with  a  number  of  flowers. 
The  shoots  that  are  cut  back  will  produce 
leafy  shoots,  and  therefore  furnish  the  plant 
better  for  next  year  if  it  becomes  somewhat 


ter  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall;  posi¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  etc.  The 
north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  over¬ 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  It 
should  also  be  stated  whether  the  garden  is 
flat  or  on  a  declivity,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  marked.  Particulars  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soil  will  also  help  us  to  give 
satisfactory  replies.  When  such  plans  are 
received  they  will  be  carefully  filed,  with 
the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and 
will  be  consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an 
enquiry  is  sent. 


ragged  owing  to  the  pruning.  You  may 
find  it  convenient  to  tie  in  some  of  the  shoots 
so  as  to  reduce  the  bulk.  Possibly  by  care¬ 
fully  tying  in  all  the  long  shoots  you  could 
get  the  whole  of  the  plant,  or  nearly,  into 
.suitable  proportions  for  your  greenhouse. 


COLD  FRAMES. 

2362.  Bulbs  for  a  Cold  Frame. 

Would  you  please  inform  me  if  bulbs  can 
be  grown  in  a  frame  on  a  well  sheltered 
border  ?  If  so,  what  kinds  and  what  treat¬ 
ment  do  they  require?  If  not  bulbs,  what 
else  could  I  put  in  the  frame  now  ?  It  stands 
in  a  very  warm  place  in  the  garden. 
(X.  B.  G.,  Stebbing.) 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  hardy 
bulbs  could  be  grown  in  a  cold  frame  in 
pots.  A  sheltered  border  may  bring  them 
on  earlier,  and  the  mere  fact  of  the  frame 
being  covered  with  glass  will  cause  the 
flowers  to  ibloom  earlier  than  they  would 
out  of  doors.  For  instance,  you  could  pot 
up  at  once  such  things  as  Snowdrops,  Glory 
of  the  Snow,  Crocuses,  Hyacinths,  Tulips 
and  Daffodils.  Amongst  the  latter,  very  use¬ 
ful  are  such  varieties  as  Obvallaris',  Henry 
Irving,  Golden  'Spur,  Empress,  Emperor, 
Grandis,  Barrii  conspicuus,  Leedsii  Mrs. 
Langtry,  Odorus  rugulosus  (Campe.-nelle), 
Jonquilla  (Jonquil),  and  many  others.  In 
the  cold  frame  you  could  also  grow  such 
things  as  Ixias,  Sparaxis  and  Freesias, 
which  would  not  be  so  early  as  those  grown 
in  heated  houses,  but  nevertheless  worthy  of 
attention.-  They  would  be  a  little  more 
difficult  than  the  previous  list  of  bulbs.  \ou 
should  make  up’a  compost  of  two  parts  loam, 
one  part  leaf  soil,  and  half  part  of  sand. 
If  you  manage  it  carefully,  you  could  also 
use  a  little  well  decayed  manure  in  the  soil, 
as  that  would  strengthen  the  plants  and  give 
you  larger  flowers.  Pot  them  fairly  firm, 
with  the"  bulbs  just  peering  through  the  soil 
on  the  top  of  the  pots.  Plunge  the  pots  m 
ashes  or  coooanut  fibre,  placing  about  2in. 
over  'the  top  of  the  pots  to  keep  the  s<"d 
level  when  the. roots  commence  growing.  In 
the  course  of  six  weeks  or  less,  you  should 
ascertain  if  the  plants  have  commenced 
growing,  and  when  that  is  the  case  the  cover¬ 
ing  of  ashes  should  be  taken  off  to  expose  the 
foliage  and  flower  stems  fully  to  the  light. 
The  potting  is  half  the  business,  and  the 
other  half  is  to  ventilate  the  frame  on  all 
favourable  occasions,  so  as  to  induce  short, 
sturdy  leaves  and  stout  flower  stems. 


2363.  New  Arrangement  of  Garden. 

I  should  be  obUged  if  you  would  advise 
me  in  laying  out  my  garden.  No.  1  plan  is 
as  it  is  now.  No.  2  is  how  I  propose  to 
change  it.  Will  you  kindly  suggest  any  im¬ 
provements  as  to  position  of  greenhouse  or 
borders,  etc.  My  wish  is  for  flowers  only,  a 
good  show  all  the  year  round.  (Thomas  G. 
Rhodes,  Worcs.) 

We  think  you  have  considerably  improved 
the  arrangement  of  your  garden  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  rockery  and  the  greenhouse.  The 
latter  might  have  had  a  walk  round  the  east 
side  as  well,  as  the  west,  so  as  to  enable  you  to 
get  at  the  roof  to  shade  it  when  necessary.  The 
tall  wooden  fences  might  well  be  employed 
for  the  cultivation  of  climbing  Roses,  seeing 
that  you  do  not  require  fruit.  For  instance, 
the  3ft.  border  extending  from  the  rockery 
to  the  far  end  of  the  garden  might  well  be 
employed  for  Roses  entirely.  The  fence  it¬ 
self  could  be  covered,  with  such  climbing 
varieties  as  Reve  d’Or,  Longworth  Rambler, 
Mme.  Alfred  Carriere,  Lamarque,  Franpois 
Crousse,  Bouquet  d’Or,  William  Allen 
Richardson,  and  Gloire  de  Dijon.  One  line 
of  Roses  would  be  sufficient  to  plant  in  the 
border,  leaving  some  distance  between  them 
and  those  on  the  wall,  and  a  margin  next 
the  grass  in  which  you  could  grow  a  line 
of  some  dwarf  growing  plant  which  you  may 
fancy.  The  Roses  we  propose  for  the  border 
'are  Mrs.  J.  Laing  and  General  Jacque¬ 
minot,  both  H.P.’s ;  La  France,  Liberty, 
Mme.  Ravery,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Mme. 
Pernet-Ducher,  Caroline  Testout,  Mme.  Abel 
Chatenay,  K&iserin  A.  Victoria,  all  Hybrid 
Teas  ;  and  the  two  Tea  Roses  G.  Nabonnand 
and  Lady  Roberts.  As  far  as  the  plan  shows 
us,  no  part  of  the  garden  is  shaded  except 
that  small  patch  of  grass  close  up  to  the 
house,  and  as  it  already  exists  you  can  tell 
whether  the  space  is  sufficiently  open  for  the 
grass  to  give  satisfaction.  The  small  bed  1' 
the  west  end  of  'the  greenhouse  might,  be 
utilised  by  placing  a  cold  frame  there. 
With  this  you  can  propagate  plants  occasion¬ 
ally  during  summer,  or  even  bedding  plants 
in  September.  Judging  from  the  space  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  greenhouse,  you  could  not  get  a 
very  large  frame  there,  but  possibly  you 
could  have  another  on  the  right-hand  side  of 
the  entrance  to  the  greenhouse.  Of  course 
these  are  merely  suggestions,  as  we  do  not 
know  your  needs  in  the  matter  of  bedding 
plants.  You  have  a  considerable  amount  of 
space  on  that  north  aspect  border,  and  also 
the  border  at  the  far  end  of  the  garden,  but 
these  you  may  fill  with  hardy  herbaceous 
perennials.  It  is  entirely  a  matter  of  taste. 
Some  would  fill  those  borders  with  such 
things  as  Pelargoniums,  Calceolarias  and 
Pentstemons,  but  it  would  be  necessary  to 
have  plenty  of  frame  space  to  keep  those 
plants  in  winter.  Ycu  might  let  us  know 
what  class  of  plants  you  favour  if  ycu  de¬ 
sire  us  to  make  a  selection  for  those  two 
borders.  The  rock  garden  should  be  occu¬ 
pied  almost  entirely  with  dwarf  perennials 
to  be  appropriate.  If  you  have  not  got  any¬ 
thing  special  for  those  arches  which  you 
propose,  you  might  plant  such  Roses  as 
Dorothy  Perkins,  Ladv  Gay,  Queen  Alex¬ 
andra,  and  Crimson  Rambler.  The  two 
former  would  make  a  pair  and  the  two  latter 
another  for  the  two  sides  of  the  arches. 

2364.  Duplicate  Plants. 

A  friend  of  mine  sent  an  order  to  a  nur¬ 
seryman  for  some  herbaceous  plants,  and  one 
of  them  named  Geranium  pratense  turned 
out  to  be  the  same  as  a  wild  plant  growing 
by  the  side  of  a  ditch  not  far  from  here.  Is 
this  right?  Another  one  named  Iris  xipbi- 
oides  was  the  same  as  one  he  had  already 
growing  in  his  garden.  What  do  you  think 
of  this?  (Perplexed,  Staffs.) 

Your  friend  can  only  be  beginning  the 
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study  of  herbaceous  plants,  otherwise  he 
might  have  transplanted  a  wild  specimen  to 
his  garden  and  thus  left  room  for  adding 
another  to  his  list.  If  he  ordered  them  and 
got  what  he  asked  for,  he  was  well  served. 
He  may  have  the  consolation,  however,  of 
knowing  that  he  is  not  the  only  one  who  has 
made  similar  mistakes.  We  have  known  of 
a  gentleman  who  was  enamoured  of  a  plant 
he  saw  in  a  nursery,  and  when  told  that  it 
already  grew  in  certain  parts  of  his  grounds 
he  was  quite  surprised  and  said  he  had  never 
seen  it  before.  The  Iris  named  is,  of  course, 
the  botanical  name  of  the  English  Iris,  of 
which  there  are  many  varieties.  If  would 
be  well  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the 
botanical  names  of  these  hardy  plants,  so  as 
to  make  sure  of  getting  different  kinds  from 
those  already  possessed.  We  knew  another 
gentleman  who  sent  to  Ireland  for  Drosera 
and  Piihguicula,  and  was  astonished  when 
one  of  his  gardeners  found  one  of  them  not 
more  than  half  a  mile  from  his  own  garden 
and  the  other  only  three  miles  away. 

2365.  Planting-  Bulbs. 

As  a  constant  reader,  I  feel  I  can  trouble 
you  with  the  enclosed  plan  of  my  small  gar¬ 
den.  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  can  tell  me  how 
best  to  plant  the  enclosed  list  of  bulbs  to 
harmonise  and  give  good  effect,  and  to  bloom 
about  the  same  time  in  the  spring.  The  soil 
is  a  good  loam,  and  I  have  plenty  of  sand 
to  plant  them  in.  As  this  is  a  new  Garden 
City,  I  trust,  in  return  for  your  trouble,  to 
get  you  plenty  of  new  readers  for  The  Gar¬ 
dening  World.  (H.  ].  Cavell,  Middlesex.) 

The  bulbs  you  have  got  being  of  a  mixed 
character,  both  as  to  kind  and  variety,  they 
cannot  often  be  arranged  for  the  different 
kinds  to  come  into  bloom  at  the  same  time. 
Most  of  them  will  harmonise  well  enough 
while  they  do  bloom  together.  We  shall  first 
name  the  bulbs,  stating  the  approximate  time 
at  which  they  will,  bloom.  By  planting  them 
now  they  will  be  a  few  days  later  than  if 
■they  had  been  planted  at  the  beginning  of 
October,  but  the  winter,  if  mild,  would  has¬ 
ten  them  or  retard  them  .if  in  any  way  severe. 
The  single  Snowdrops  should  bloom  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  ;  the  Crocuses,  double  Snowdrops  and 
Scilla  sibirica  some  time  in  March.  The 
single  Daffodils  should  commence  about  the 
end  of  March,  dependent  largely  upon  the 
particular  variety.  The  double  Daffodils, 
mixed  border  Narcissus  and  Hyacinths 
should  bloom  about  the  beginning  of  April. 
Late  Tulips  should  bloom  in  May,  and 
Spanish  Irises  in  June.  Looking  at  your 
plan,  we  should  recommend  planting  the 
flower  bed  in  front  of  the  house  with  the 
earliest  blooming  bulbs,  putting  a  line  of 
Crocuses  round  each  side  about  3in.  from 
bulb  to  bulb.  The  single  Snowdrops  could 
be  planted  as  far  as  they  will  go  along  the 
middle  of  that  bed,  and  the  double  Snow¬ 
drops  in  the  next  half  of  the  bed  along  the 
middle.  The  late  Tulips  you  should  plant 
in  the  centre  bed,  edging  them  with  Scilla 
sibirica  and  the  Hyacinths  alternately.  By 
this  means  you  will  get  a  continuous  display, 
first  the  Scillas,  then  the  Hyacinths,  and 
later  on  the  Tulips.  You  have  not  marked 
the  size  of  the  bed,  but  judging  from  the 
other  figures,  we  think  that  these  bulbs  would 
just  fill  it.  Turning  now  to  the  bed  next  the 
pathway  from  the  door,  we  should  plant  the 
single  Daffodils  in  a  line  next  the  walk. 
The  Spanish  Irises  would  form  another  line 
next  to  the  grass.  There  should  just  be  suffi¬ 
cient  of  the  double  Daffodils  and  fine  mixed 
border  Narcissus  to  make  a  line  along  that 
border  of  21ft.  in  length  and  facing  the 
west.  This  disposes  of  all  your  bulbs.  The 
Snowdrops,  Crocuses  and  Scillas  should  be 
planted  3m.  deep,  the  Daffodils,  Narcissi, 
Hyacinths,  late  Tulips  and  Spanish  Irises 
5 in.  deep.  Some  recommend  them  to  be 
planted  deeper,  but  in  your  good,  new  soil, 
we  should  scarcely  think  this  necessary.  We 


do  not  know  whether  you  intend  to  lift  them 
at  bedding  out  time,  or  to  leave  them  in  the 
borders,  but,  in  any  case,  -the  .Spanish  Irises 
should  be  left  until  the  foliage  dies  away 
in  July.  They  really  need  not  be  Lifted  at 
all,  as  you  can  plant  other  subjects  to  cover 
the  ground  where  they  would  leave  the 
ground  bare.  By  planting  something,  or 
sowing  annuals,  between  the  bulbs,  they  will 
then  grow  to  fill  the  space  after  the  bulbs  die 
down.  The  various  colours  of  the  Crocuses 
will  blend  with  one  another  very  well. 
They  would  also  agree  with  the  Snowdrops, 
provided  they  come  into  bloom  together,  but 
we  fear  they  will  be  over.  The  Scilla  would 
agree  with  the  Hyacinths,  but  here  again 
the  Scilla  will  blo-o-m  first.  The  late  Tulips, 
whatever  their  colours  may  be,  cannot  con¬ 
flict  with  the  Hyacinths,  but  will  form  a  suc¬ 
cession.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
Irises.  The  Daffodils  will  answer  the  pur¬ 
pose  whether  mixed  or  otherwise.  If  the 
centre  bed  is  not  quite  filled  with  the  bulbs 
named,  you  could  plant  Forget-Me-Not  or 
Arabis  amongst  them,  so  as  to  bloom  together 
in  spring.  lit  is  quite  impossible  to  ensure 
any  particular  effect  when  bulbs  are  mixed 
and  their  colours  unknown  when  planted. 
The  soil  should  be  dug  very  deeply  and  well 
pulverised  before  planting.  We  should  ad¬ 
vise  you  to  lay  the  bulbs  on  the  soil  before 
commencing  to  plant,  in  order  to  enable  you 
to  space  them  out  equally  over  the  whole 
length  of  the  borders  and  beds. 


ROSES. 

2366.  Reime  Marie  Henriette  Not 
Blooming. 

I  take  in  your  paper  regularly,  and  shall 
be  grateful  for  a  little  information.  I  have 
a  climbing  Rose,  Reine  Marie  Henriette,  up 
against  a  south  wall  in  my  greenhouse.  It 
has  made  plenty  of  wood,  but  not  any  sign 
of  a  bud  or  b.loom  on  it  this  year.  Last  year 
it  had  about  ten  blooms.  It  has  been  planted 
two  years,  arid  has  had  liquid  manure  given 
it.  Will  you  kindly  inform  me  the  cause 
of  it,  and  whaj:  to  do?  Also  I  have  some 
standard  Roses  planted  last  Easter.  All 
have  been  in  bloom.  Will  you  tell  me  the 
best  time  to  prune  them?  (E.  Stopps,  Es¬ 
sex.) 

We  suspect  that  you  have  been  feeding 
your  Reine  Marie  Henriette  until  it  has 
made  too  much  growth  fox  the  space  at  com¬ 
mand,  and  the  wood  does  not  ripen  properly. 
Of  course,  during  the  summer  time,  the 
greenhouse  sjiould  be  fully  ventilated,  top 
and  bottom  every  day,  so  as  to  keep  the  Roses 
from  getting  unduly  elongated  and  to  en¬ 
courage  ripening  of  the  wood  in  autumn. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  may  have  been  a  case 
of  bad  pruning.  This  Rose  is  a  Hybrid  Tea, 
which  grows  to  a  considerable  height  under 
natural  conditions,  and  to  get  plenty  of 
Roses  from  it  the  long  stems  should  be  laid 
in  full  length  and  nothing  cut  away  except, 
perhaps,  the  tips  of  unripened  wood.  If 
there  are  numerous  stems  and  some  of  the 
foliage  shades  the  rest,  then  you  may  be 
sure  that  the  wood  is  not  ripening  properly, 
or  if  you  out  back  any  of  the  stems  you 
would  also  reduce  the  chances  of  getting 
Roses.  The  best  plan  is  to  cut  away  entirely 
those  stems  that  are  two  years  old  or  more, 
arid  tie  in  a  sufficient  number  of  young  stems 
their  full  length.  Any  more  than  this  should 
be  cut  away  to  the  base.  We  think  if  you 
observe  this  thinning  instead  of  pruning, 
and  also  give  abundant  ventilation  during 
summer,  you  should  have  no  difficulty  in 
getting  plenty  of  bloom  from  that  variety. 
It  is  not  usually  planted  in  a  greenhouse, 
and  succeeds  best  on  walls,  though  it  may 
also  be  used  for -covering  pillars,  arches  and 
pergolas.  The  proper  pruning  of  the  stan¬ 
dard  Roses  you  planted  at  Easter  time  de¬ 
pends  largely  upon  what  class  they  belong 


to.  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  Hybrid  Teas 
should  be  pruned  during  the  second  fort¬ 
night  of  March.  If  you  have  any  Teas  they 
should  be  pruned  during  the  first  fortnight 
of  Apnil.  They  are  more  tender  than  the 
two  previous  classes,  so  that  it  is  the  best 
to  delay  .pruning  them  until  the  advance  of 
spring,  because  there  is  a  more  reasonable 
chance  of  mild  weather  when  the  plants 
come  into  leaf. 

2367.  Treatment  of  Roses. 

I  'have  some  dwarf  Roses  which  for  three 
years  gave  a  poor  show.  This  summer  I 
treated  them  to  a  Little  native  guano.  The 
old  stems,  about  2ft.  high,  put  forth  new 
short  shoots  and  two  or  three  entirely  new 
shoots  sprang  up  vigorously.  They  are  now 
about  5 fit.  long.  How  should  I  treat  them 
for  next  year  ?  The  sorts  are  Jean  Liabaud, 
Victor  Verdier,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Marie  Fin¬ 
ger,  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Mens.  Boncenne, 
and  other  FI. P.’s-.  (Baynton-Taylor,  Soms.) 

All  of  the  Roses  you  mention  are  Hybrid 
Perpetuals,  and  may  be  pruned  during  the 
second  fortnight  of  March.  Some  of  them 
are  rather  out  of  date,  and  not  very  much 
grown,  and  they  are  not  all  of  equal 
strength.  Some  of  them  take  longer  to  get 
established  than  others,  but  it  is  just  pos¬ 
sible  that  you  planted  them  without  first 
having  the  ground  properly  trenched  and 
manured.  0n>  the  other  hand,  it  might  have 
been  due  to  the  soil  being  naturally  poor. 
In  hard  ground  it  takes  longer  for  the  roots 
to  penetrate  the  soil  and  get  established,  but 
having  been  partly  established  the  feeding 
with  native  guano  would  account  for  the 
great  increase  in  growth.  In  the  case  of 
Jean  Liabaud,  the  strong  stems  which  come 
up  from  the  base  may  be  cut  back  to  Sin. 
from  the  ground;  Victor  Verdier,  pn.  to 
6in. ;  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  8in.  ;  Marie  Finger.and 
Mons..  Boncenne,  6in.  to  Sin. ;  and  Frau  Karl 
Druschki  121m.,  being  a  strong  grower.  Some 
of  the  stems  that  were  pruned  last  spring 
may  be  left  if  they  are  still  healthy  and 
strong,  and  you  have  room  for  them.  In  the 
case  of  all  of  them  the  stronger  side  shoots 
of  these  old  stems  should  be  cut  back  to  3m. 
or  4dn.  All  the  slender  weak  growths  should 
be  entirely  cut  away  and,  of  course,,  dead 
wood.  You  should  also  bear  in  mind,  when 
any  thinning  is  required,  to  cut  out  the 
oldest  stems,  anything  over  two  years.  There 
is  now  good  hope  of  your  Roses,  since  they 
have  commenced  to  send  up  good  shoots  from 
the  base,  and  this  should  be  encouraged. 
During  winter  liquid  manure  would  be  of 
advantage  to  established  Roses,  and  in 
spring  you  can  commence  giving  native 
guano  or  any  other  fertilised  which  you  may 
have. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

2368.  Name  and  Habit  of  Shrub. 

M.  B.,  Wexford,  would  be  obliged  if  you 
could  say  the  name  and  habit  of  enclosed 
shrub  in  The  Gardening  World. 

The  shrub  you  sent  is  a  variety  of  Pet- 
neittya  mueronatia,  and  apparently  trie  variety 
named  carnea  lilacina.  The  plant  belongs 
to  the  Heath  family  and  forms  a  close, 
bushy  evergreen,  varying  from  iff.  to  3ft. 
in  height,  according  to  the  age  of  the  plant. 
It  Likes  peaty  soil,  being  one  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  plants,  but  is  not  so  particular  as  some 
of  them,  and  if  your  garden  soil  is  of  a 
Light  and  friable  character  it  would  grow  in 
that.  Nevertheless,  a  little  peat  in  the  soil 
would  improve  it,  and  if  your  soil  is  heavy 
a  considerable  quantity  of  peat  or  leaf  mould 
would  make  it  suitable  for  this  shrub. 

2369.  Manure  for  Clematis. 

Will  you  oblige  by  saying  what  is  the  best 
manure  for  Clematis?  Is  ordinary .  stable 
manure  beneficial  or  otherwise?  (John  C. 
Barlow,  Yorks.) 
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All  the  free  growing  species  and  varieties 
of  Clematis  delight  in  rich  soil,  and  stable 
manure,  if  fairly  well  fermented  before 
being  used,  will  answer  the  purpose  ad¬ 
mirably  in  soils  of  a  heavy  character.  Cow 
manure,  well  fermented  or  rotted,  would  be 
more  serviceable  on  soils  of  a  light  a.nd 
sandy  character.  When  about  to  plant  Cle¬ 
matis,  you  should  trench  the  ground  or  else 
take  out  holes  for  each  plant  22ft.  deep,  and 
in  returning  a  portion  of  the  soil  use  plenty 
of  the  manure  with  it,  not  putting  it  -in  a 
layer,  but  mixing  it  with  the  soil.  In  after 
years  you  can  use  the  manure  as  a  top  dress¬ 
ing  in  winter  and  also  in  summer,  if  the 
manure  would  not  be  an  eyesore  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  where  the  Clematis  is  situated. 

2370.  Branches  of  Trees. 

The  question  whether  the  trunk  of  a  tree 
grows  beyond  or  higher  than  where  its 
branches  burst  out  ha.s  been  hotly  discussed 
in  this  part  of  the  country  lately.  One  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  community  maintains  that  the 
trunk  does  not  grow  higher  than  the  spots 
out  of  which  the  branches  spring  forth,  or 
where  the  trunk  forms  into  a  fork.  Another 
section  maintains  that  the  trunk  does  grow 
considerably  after  the  bursting  out  of  the 
branches,  and  Instance  that  large  trees  have 
been  known  to  grow  after  the  leaders  have 
been  knotted.  The  opinion  of  some  of  those 
well  acquainted  with  the  growth  of  trees 
would  be  much  esteemed.  (Oak  Tree, 
Merionethshire. ) 

Individual  cases  differ ;  for  instance, 
trees  isolated  from  others,  either  in  woods 
or  in  parks,  may  branch  from  the  ground 
line  upwards.  If  the  main  stem  above  these 
branches  continues  undivided,  then  we 
should  regard  it  as  the  trunk  of  the  tree  un¬ 
til  it  separates  into  divisions  of  reasonable 
size.  Some  trees  fork  in  the  early  stages 
into  two  or  more  leading  shoots,  and  if 
neglected  they  form  so  many  limbs  above  the 
trunk.  In  those  cases  the  trunk  would  be 
very  short,  passing  then  into  main  divisions 
or  limbs,  and  in  the  case  of  very  large  trees 
some  of  these  limbs  are  as  thick  as  the  trunk 
of  a  good  sized  tree.  Oaks  and  Elms  are 
very  liable  to  fork  near  the  ground,  but  that 
is  when  they  are  left  to  their  own  resources. 
If  they  were  intended  for  timber  trees  and 
looked  after  properly  duplicate  leaders 
would  be  removed  and  the  trunk  would  be 
continued  much  higher  up.  This,  of  course, 
is  simply  a  matter  of  pruning.  Timber  trees 
are  usually,  if  not  always,  planted  thickly 
with  the  object  of  getting  long  and  straight 
trunks,  and  this  thick  planting  has  the  effect 
of  destroying  all  the  lower  branches.  This 
is  particularly  the  case  with  Conifers, 
such  as.  Larch,  Spruce  and  Scotch  Fir.  It 
is  the  habit  of  these  coniferous  trees  to  grow 
perpendicularly  with  one  trunk  and  one 
leader,  but  sometimes  the  leader  gets  broken 
by  wind  or  eaten  by  squirrels.  Some  of 
these  may  form  a  fresh  leader,  or  even  seve¬ 
ral  leaders,  but  if  the  forester  looks  care¬ 
fully  after  them,  all  the  leaders  would  be 
removed  except  one,  so  that  the  trunk  would 
be  continued  above  this  accidental  injury. 
Very  often,  however,  they  do  not  form  a 
second  leader,  and  in  that  case  the  trunk 
would  remain  short.  We  should  look  at  the 
matter  in  this  light,  that  the  trunk  would 
continue  from  the  base  to  the  top  in  the  case 
of  a  Larch  or  a  Fir  that  has  never  had  its 
leader  damaged.  In  the  case  of  other  trees, 
the  trunk  would  extend  not  merely  to  the 
first  branches,  but  to  the  point  where  the 
trunk  practically  ceases,  giving  rise  to  two 
or  more  limbs  of  large  size,  or  certainly 
larger  than  could  be  regarded  as  mere 
branches.  It  is  altogether  wrong  to  consider 
that,  a  trunk  terminates  at  the  point  where 
the  first  branches  spring  out,  because  in  the 
case  of  most  trees  the  early  branches  arise 
on  the  stem  at  no  great  height  from  the 
ground — it  may  be  a  matter  of  inches. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

2371.  Early  Flowering  Varieties. 

I  want  to  select  for  next  year  a  large 
variety  of  showy  plants  with  large  flowers 
of  a  bright  yellow,  terracotta,  bronze, 
mauve,  pink,  white,  etc.  They  should  be 
abundant  bearers,  compact,  upright,  bushy, 
long  flowering,  early  and  late,  and  of  a 
height,  say,  3ft.  to  4ft.  The  price  is  not  so 
much  an  object  as  a  bold  display.  Will  you 
kindly  advise  sorts?  (Baynton-Taylor, 
Soms.) 

We  presume  you  require  Chrysanthemums 
for  outdoor  culture  and  blooming  in  the  bor¬ 
ders.  We  apply  the  term  early  flowering 
Chrysanthemums  to  such,  though  they  bloom 
at  any  time,  from  July  to  October  or  later, 
according  to  the  variety.  Me  should  not 
include  under  this  term  the  large  flowering 
Japanese  and  incurved,  which  are  bloomed 
in  greenhouses.  Plants  of  this  class  vary 
from  r8in.  to  3ft.  in  height,  and  only  a  few 
of  them,  we  think,  would  reach  a  height  of 
4ft.  under  good  cultivation.  Those  we  have 
selected  are  large  flowering,  early  varieties. 
If  you  would  like  varieties  to  flower  in  Au¬ 
gust,  you  could  get  Mme.  C.  Perrier,  creamy 
white;  Louis  Lemaire,  rosy  bronze;  Kitty, 
deep  pink ;  Harvest  Home,  bronzy  red  ;  Gus¬ 
tave  Grunnerwald,  pink  ;  Clara,  canary-yel¬ 
low  ;  and  Gerty,  salmon-pink.  Some  of  those 
which  we  place  under  September  may,  how¬ 
ever,  commence  blooming  in  August  in  a 
favourable  season.  Under  September  we 
-  should  place  Mme.  C.  Desgranges,  white ; 
Robbie  Burns,  cerise ;  Mine.  Marie  Masse, 
mauve;  Ralph  Curtis,  creamy  white;  Harrie, 
bronze-orange  ;  Goacher’s  Crimson  ;  Tucks- 
wood  Early,  white;  O.  J.  Quintus,  pink; 
White  Quintus';  Tuckswood  Bronze;  Bronze 
Prince,  all  bronze;  Cactus-terracotta;  Car¬ 
rie,  deep  yellow;  Crimson  Marie  Masse, 
bronze  ;  Enchantress,  bronzy  salmon  ;  Horace 
Martin,  rich  yellow;  Mytchett  Crimson; 
Mytchett  White ;  Mytchett  Pet,  chestnut-red  ; 
Niina  Blick,  red-bronze;  Paul  Valade,  cha¬ 
mois;  Mrs.  A.  Thomson,  golden-yellow; 
Flame,  crimson  ;  and  Market  White.  Octo¬ 
ber  flowering  varieties  are  : — Ryecroft  Glory, 
golden-yellow;  Autumn  Gold,  orange  and 
gold  ;  Autumn  Tints,  rosy  buff ;  Dainty, 
pink;  Dandy,  bronze;  Virginalis,  white; 
Pride  of  Hayes,  rose;  Emily  Grunnerwald, 
bright  yellow ;  Parisiana,  white ;  Etoile 
d’O.r,  yellow;  Glow,  golden-yellow;  Hilda 
Blick,  rosy  red;  Mrs.  E.  V.  Freeman,  crim¬ 
son  ;  Mrs.  Tom  White,  crimson ;  Mytchett 
Beauty,  golden-yellow ;  Nellie  Blake, 
bronze;  Nellie  Brown,  orange;  Liberty, 
creamy  white;  Madge  Blick,  amaranth; 
Meduse,  old  gold;  Mrs.  W’ingfield,  blush; 
Janie  Brown,  deep  purple;  Grenade,  orange; 
and  Glacier,  white.  If  you  get  all  of  the 
above,  you  will  have  the  cream  of  a  good 
collection. 


VEGETABLES. 

2372.  Shallots  Rotting1. 

Could  you  tell  me  the  reason  why  Shallot 
Onions  are  rotting  after  they  have  been  har¬ 
vested  for  a  month?  I  let  them  run  to  seed 
before  I  pulled  them  up  and  cut  the  tops  off. 
Is  it  because  they  ran  to  seed,  because  only 
those  have  rotted?  I  pulled  Shallots  up 
about  August  20th.  Could  you  tell  me  if  I 
pulled  them  up  too  soon,  or  ought  I  to  have 
let  them  run  to  seed  ?  I  have  got  them  stored 
in  a  dry  room.  (C.  E.  S.,  Surrey.) 

Shallots  that  run  to  seed  are  of  no  use  for 
storing.  Some  varieties  are  more  given  to 
this  than  others.  The  reason  for  their  being 
useless  is  because  the  flower  stem  forms  the 
centre  of  the  bulb,  which  is  then  played  out. 
You  have  not  told  us  what  variety  you  have. 
The  Jersey  Shallot  produces  very  large, 
roundish  bulbs,  but  it  is  very  liable  to  run 
to  seed.  The  Large  Red  and  the  common 


Shallot  with  a  long  point  are  better  keeping 
varieties,  as  they  are  not  so  prone  to  seed. 
Wlhen  storing  them  all  those  that  have  run 
to  seed  should  be  discarded  at  once,  unless 
you  can  use  them  while  still  fresh.  W7e 
could  not  tell  to  a  week  as  to  when  Shallots 
should  be  pulled,  as  it  depends  upon  the 
condition  of  the  bulbs  as  to  maturity. 
W7hen  the  leaves  turn  yellowish  they  can  be 
pulled,  even  in  July,  but  the  past  season 
being  so  wet  and  sunless  they  kepi  growing 
longer  than  usual.  It  is,  therefore,  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  watching  when  the  leaves  become 
yellow  and  the  bulbs  acquire  a  ripened  look. 

2373.  Treatment  of  Rhubarb. 

What  is  the  best  way  to  treat  Victoria 
Rhubarb  so  as  to  get  large  stalks?  I  wish 
to  compete  at  our  flower  show  next  year.  I 
have  had  it  for  some  time,  but  the  stalks 
only  get  half  the  size  they  should  do.  (R. 
A.,  Birmingham.) 

Rhubarb  is  a  gross  feeder,  and  requires 
liberal  treatment  to  produce  stalks  of  the 
largest  size.  The  -best  way  to  commence  a 
plantation  is  to  trench  the  ground  2^ft.  or 
3ft.  deep,  and  to  use  well  decayed  farm¬ 
yard  manure  liberally  in  different  parts  of 
the  trench,  say,  beneath  the  lower  spit  and 
the  top  one  at  least.  In  planting  you  should 
give  plenty  of  space  between  the  sets,  which 
should  consist  of  healthy  young  crowns ; 
3^f,t.  between  the  plants  and  4ft.  between 
the  lines  would  net  be  tco  much.  During 
summer  the  ground  should  be  kept  hoed, 
and  if  at  all  light  it  may  be  mulched  wi.h 
manure  and  a  good  watering  given  occa¬ 
sionally  in  dry  weather  to  encourage  strong 
growth. 


FRUIT. 

2374.  Training-  Currants. 

I  have  a  north  wall  about  6ft.  high  that 
I  would  like  to  train  Red  and  WTnte  C  ur- 
rants  on.  Would  you  please  let  me  know 
how  to  train  the  trees  in  the  young  state  to 
make  them  suitable  for  a  wall?  I  would 
like  them  well  started  before  I  put  them  on 
the  wall.  (T.  Jamieson,  Bucks.) 

The  best  plan  is  to  commence  with  cut¬ 
tings  i2in.  or  34m.  long,  picking  out  all 
the  buds  with  your  knife  except  the  top 
four.  Then  insert  these  cuttings  in  trenches 
so  that  there  will  be  a  clear  3m.  of  stem 
between  the  ground  and  the  buds.  During 
the  first  season  these  buds  will  give  rise  to 
shoots  of  various  lengths,  and  you  can  cut 
them  back  fairly  hard  to  encourage  strong 
shoots  in  the  j^ear  following.  Two  of  these 
shoots  may  be  allowed  to  grow  straight 
during  the  season,  and  in  the  winter  they 
can  be  bent  down  right  and  left  from  ihe 
main  stem  until  you  get  sufficient  width  for 
the  production  of  two  shoots  from  each  of 
these  primary  two.  Thus  a  wall  tree  would 
be  well  furnished  with  four  upright  stems 
on  the  wall.  You  should  also  manage  to 
grow  currants  on  a  wall  having  only  two 
stems,  which  should  be  bent  out  at.  the  base 
and  then  turned  upwards,  leaving  just  suffi¬ 
cient  space  between  them  to  allow  for  spurs. 
You  can  train  them  on  bamboo  canes  or  hazel 
rods.  A  cross  piece  will  be  necessary  to  fix 
the  first  two  rods  in  position,  and. the  others, 
of  course,  will  be  trained  on  upright  stakes. 

2375.  Pruning  Black  Currants. 

Will  you  please  tell  me  how  to  prune 
Black  Currant  bushes?  I  have  some  from 
last  year’s  cuttings,  with  two  or  three  sheets 
about  2ft.  long.  Will,  vou  please  te.ll  me 
how  to  get  these  into  nice  bushes  for  exhi¬ 
bition  fruit?  I  have  just  planted  some  I 
have  bought.  They  appear  to  have  been 
cut  at  the  base  and  have  now  some  nice 
shoots  about  2ft.  long.  Will  you  please  tell 
me  if  I  must  prune  these  or  not,  and  how  I 
must  prune  next  year,  and  if  they  fruit  on 
two-year-old  wood?  (Cottager,  Staffs.) 
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We  presume  that  you  trenched  the  ground 
before  making  a  plantation,  manuring  ti  e 
ground,  unless  it  is  naturally  very  rich. 
Those  from  last  year’s  cuttings  may  be 
pruned  back  to  6  in.  from  where  they  started. 
This  will  give  rise  to  a  number  of  branches 
next  year  and  make  them  more  bushy. 
We  presume  that  those  you  have  just 
planted  are  now  fairly  bushy.  If  so, 
all  that  is  necessary  is  to  thin  out  any 
weak  shoots  if  the  shoots  are  in  any  way 
crowded.  Seeing  that  they  are  newly 
planted,  a  good  plan  would  be  to  remove 
one-half  the  length  of  the  shoots.  This 
will  encourage  them  to  throw  up  young 
shoots  from  the  base.  They  do  not  fruit 
on  old  wood,  though  the  older  shoots  would 
bear  fruits  on  short  side  shoots,  so  that  in 
after  years  all  that  you  have  to  do  is  to  keep 
your  bushes  in  shapely  form  by  removing 
the  tips  of  straggling  shoots.  Then  thin 
out,  if  necessary,  removing  one  or  more  of 
the  oldest  branches.  This  will  encourage 
the  production  of  young  wood  annually, 
and  that  in  turn  will  form  part  of  the  bush, 
unless  any  of  them  are  badly  placed  and 
have  to  be  cut  away.  You  can  merely 
shorten  the  tips  of  the  young  shoots  of  es¬ 
tablished  Black  Currants.  You  can  only 
get  good  exhibition  fruit  from  strong  young 
shoot§. 


GARDEN  ENEMIES. 

2376.  Grub-like  Insect. 

Can  you  say  what  the  enclosed  grub  is, 
and  whether  it  is  harmful  ?  I  found  ;t 
under  the  coping  of  the  garden  wall,  and  it 
is  evidently  alive,  but  has  no  legs  and  can¬ 
not  move  very  much.  What  would  it  be 
likely  to  eat?  (C.  Wingham,  Lancs.) 

The  curious  object  you  found  under  the 
coping  of  the  wall  was  the  pupa  or  resting 
stage  of  one  of  the  Cabbage  butterflies, 
either  Pieris  Brassicae  or  P.  Napi.  Their 
principal  food  is  Cabbages  and  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  tribe.  You  may  find  more  of 
them  about  walls  and  fences. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

2377.  The  Doric  Boiler. 

Re  Question  No.  2359,  we  have  received 
the  following  reply  : — “  I  notice  an  enquiry 
from  H.  IV.,  Horsforth,  as  to  where  the 
‘Doric’  boiler  is  made.  This  is  a  boiler 
made  by  the  Gurney  Foundry,  of  Toronto, 
Canada.  I  do  not  know  anyone  who  stocks 
-fe-e  boilers  in  England,  but  H.  W.,  Hors- 
rth,  could  get  any  portion  of  the  boiler 
i,  r anada.  They  are  good  boilers,  and 
they  should  have  done  better  than 
when  they  first  appeared  in  Eng- 
la-.  ve  several  which  have  been  in 

for  a  .-lea:  cumber  of  years,  and  have  al¬ 
ways  given  satisfaction.  (James  Gray.)  ” 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS. 

(F.  C.  W.)  1,  Pernettya  mucronata ;  2, 
Crataegus  Pyracanitha ;  3,  Symphoricarpus 

racemosus ;  4,  Euonymus  japonicus  albo- 

marginatus. 

(E.  G.  Elliott)  1,  Fuchsia  prccumbens;  2, 
Solanum  Caps  ica.st  rum ;  3,  Lippia  citrio- 

dora ;  4,  Begonia  weltoniensis ;  5,  Chloro- 
phyfum  elatum  variegatum. 

(A.  E.)  1,  Thymus  Serpv.llum  citriodorus  ; 
2,  Satureja  hortensis  ;  3,  Thymus  vulgaris  ; 
4,  Origanum  vulgare. 

(T.  Gerrard)  1,  Fuchsia  Riccartoni ;  2, 

Viburnum  Tinus;  3,  Veronica  Traversii ;  4, 
Cassinia  fulvida. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Herd  Bros.,  The  Nurseries,  Penrith. — 
Forest  Trees,  Ornamental  Trees,  Fruit 
Trees,  etc. 


Little  and  Ballantyne,  Carlisle. —  Trees, 
Forest  and  Game  Covert,  Fruit,  Ornamental 
and  Evergreens,  Alpines,  Roses,  etc. 

H.  B.  Pollard,  12,  Green  Hill,  Evesham, 
Worcestershire. — A  Garden  Ever  in  Bloom. 

William  Watson  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Clontarf 
Nurseries,  Dublin. — Irish  Roses,  Fruits,  Or¬ 
namental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Forest  Trees,  etc. 

- - 

Union  of  Horticultural  Mutual 
Improvement  Societies. 

The  informal  conference  of  horticul¬ 
tural  mutual  improvement  societies,  which 
was  held  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Hall 
on  the  afternoon  of  October  18th,  to  dis¬ 
cuss  matters  concerning  the  newly  in¬ 
augurated  Union  of  Horticultural  Mutual 
Improvement:  Societies,  was  attended  by 
about  forty :  delegates  from  such  societies, 
and  was  a  very  enthusiastic  affair,  promis¬ 
ing  well  for  the  future  of  the  movement. 

The  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  M.A.,  Secretary 
of  the  R.H.S.,  was  at  the  outset  of  the 
meeting  asked  by  Sir  Albert  Rollit,  J.P., 
who  presided,  to  state  the  origin  and  ob¬ 
jects  of  the  proposed  Union.  The  Coun¬ 
cil  of  the  R.H.S.,  he  observed,  appreciat¬ 
ing  the  great  good  done  by  horticultural 
mutual  improvement  societies,  and  recog¬ 
nising  the  difficulties  sometimes  experi¬ 
enced  in  maintaining  their  activity,  in¬ 
terest,  and  progress,  and  having  been  in¬ 
formed  that  the  help  of  the  R.H.S.  would 
be  acceptable,  had  determined  to  initiate 
this  Union  as  the  best  means  of  securing 
to  such  societies  the  assistance  they 
needed.  Financial  assistance,  however,  it 
was  not  proposed  to  render. 

In  the  Gardening  World  of  October 
12th,  we  gave  a  prospectus  of  the  Union 
describing  in  detail  the  objects  which  it  is 
intended  to  carry  out.  This  programme 
of  operations  Mr.  Wilks  carefully  surveyed 
and  explained.  The  R.H.S.,  he  added, 
wish  to  multiply  these  useful  mutual  im¬ 
provement  societies,  and  in  order  to  do 
this  it  must  be  prepared  with  suggestions 
and  model  rules,  and  these  it  could  only 
get  by  asking  those  who  had  already 
formed  such  societies  to  place  their  ex¬ 
perience  and  rules  at  its  service  for  the 
service  and  guidance  of  gardeners  else¬ 
where. 

Sir  Albert  Rollit,  in  addressing  the 
meeting,  remarked  that  the  R.H.S.,  by 
means  of  this  Union,  was  making  an  effort 
through  co-ordination  and  organisation  to 
increase  the  educative  value  and  extend 
the  scope  of  these  mutual  improvement 
societies  by  bringing  them  into  contact 
with  each  other  and  with  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society.  He  spoke  highly  and 
from  personal  experience  of  the  value  of 
debating  societies,  and  thought  the  an¬ 
nual  conferences  would  afford  additional 
opportunities  for  practice  in  public  speak¬ 
ing  and  the  art  of  differing  openly  but 
courteously  from  other  people.  Further¬ 
more,  the  conferences  would  serve  the 
means  of  bringing  them  up-to-date,  for 
there  the  ripest  and  latest  experience  and 
opinions  of  each  would  be  given. 

The  meeting  was  then  thrown  open  for 
an  interchange  of  opinions  and  sugges¬ 
tions  by  those  present.  The  tone  of  the 
speakers  was  without  exception  one  of  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  scheme  and  purposes  of 


the  Union,  and  confidence  was  expressed 
that  it  would  prove  eminently  useful  and 
do  much  to  further  the  cause  of  horticul¬ 
ture.  After  various  friendly  criticisms 
had  been  offered  and  questions  asked,  the 
Secretary  replied,  and  in  the  course  of  his 
remarks  said : 

The  suggestion  to  give  certificates  to 
young  lecturers  would  be  considered. 

He  would  recommend  to  the  Council  of 
the  R.H.S.  that  all  affiliated  societies  now 
on  the  list,  and  those  which  might  subse¬ 
quently  become  affiliated,  shall  enjoy  the 
additional  privileges  of  the  Union  without 
further  payment. 

The  charge  for  typewritten  lectures  was 
a  question  that  at  the  moment  could  not 
be  answered. 

The  management  of  the  Union  will  be 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  R.H.S. 

Mr.  Jay,  of  the  Sutton  Society,  pro¬ 
posed  “  That  a  very  sincere  and  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  from  all  the  delegates  pre¬ 
sent  be  offered  to  the  president  and  the 
Council  of  the  R.H.S.  for  the  great  help 
they  are  to  render  to  horticultural  mutual 
improvement  societies  in  the  proposals 
now  before  us,  and  an  expression  of  grati¬ 
tude  all  feel  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Society  for  the  very  active  sympathy  he 
has  shown  in  bringing  this  matter  for¬ 
ward.”  This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Dean, 
of  the  Kingston  Society,  and  carried  un¬ 
animously.  The  Chairman  thanked  them 
for  the  proposition  which  he  promised  to 
the  Council,  who,  he  was  sure,  would  try 
to  carry  out  the  work  of  the  Union  in  the 
best  possible  way  they  could. 

- - 


Horticultural  Societies’ 
Diary 

of  Forthcoming  Events. 
Abbreviations  used. 


A.. — Association 

Am. — Amateurs 

Ohy. — Chrysanthemum 

c.m. — Committee  meeting 

Oott.— Cottage  or  Cottagers 

D. — District 

G.— Gardening  or  gardener 
Thus  : — The  Templeton 
Gardeners,  Amateurs’  and 
ment  Horticultural  Society. 


H. — Horticultural 
M.I. — Mutual  Improve¬ 

ment 

m.m. — Monthly  meeting 
S. — Society 

w.m. — Weekly  meeting 

G.  Am.  and  Oott.  M.I.H.S. 
Cottagers’  Mutual  Improve- 


NOVEMBER. 

18th. — Horsforth  G.M.I.S.  (w.m.);  Shir¬ 
ley  and  D.G.  and  Am.  A.  (m.m.). 
19th. — Hartlepool  and  D.  Chy.  S. 
(Show,  2  days);  Ord.  and  D.G. 
Am.  and  Cott.  M.I.S.  (m.m.). 

20th. — Leeds  Paxton  S.  (Show,  2  days) ; 
Woolton  and  D.  Chy.  S.  (Show) ; 
Darlington  H.S.  (Show);  'Woking¬ 
ham  and  D.  Chy.  S.  (Show) ;  Ide 
Hill  G.S.  (m’.m.).  1 

2 1st. — Norfolk  and  Norwich  H.S.  (Show, 
2  days);  Brighton  and  Sussex  H.S. 
(m.m.). 

22nd. — Hawick  H.S.  (Show,  2  days) ; 

Dundee  Chy.  S.  (Show,  2  days). 
23rd. — Morley  and  D.  Paxton  S.  (Show). 

- +++ - 

Carnation  Winsor. 

The  form  of  this  American  Carnation 
is  similar  to  that  of  Mrs.  T.  W.  Lawson, 
but  is  of  a  softer  shade  of  pink,  and  Die 
calyx  is  excellent.  Award  of  Merit  by 
the  R.H.S.  when  shown  by  Mr.  A.  F. 
Dutton,  Ivor,  Bucks,  and  by  Mr.  G- 
Lange,  Hampton. 
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Reading  and  District  Gardeners’ 
Mutual  Improvement  Association, 

There  was  an  exceedingly  large  at¬ 
tendance  of  members  at  the  last  fort¬ 
nightly  meeting  of  the  above  association, 
held  in  the  Abbey  Hall.  The  subject  for 
the  evening  was  “Sweet  Peas,”  and  was 
ably  introduced  by  Mr.  I.  C.  House,  of 
Coombe,  Bristol,  a  well  known  and  suc¬ 
cessful  grower  and  exhibitor.  The  lec¬ 
turer  referred  to  the  great  popularity  of 
the  Sweet  Pea  as  evidenced  by  the  mag¬ 
nificent  shows  now  held  by  the  National 
Sweet  Pea  and  other  societies,  and  then 
went  on  to  enumerate  the  many  reasons 
why  the  flowers  have  fascinated  all  in¬ 
terested  in  gardening.  The  principal 
were  the  wide  range  of  colour,  softness 
and  delicacy  of  flower,  adaptability  to 
artificial  light,  habit  of  growth,  lasting 
propensities  in  water,  natural  graceful 
pose  of  the  blooms,  this  easy  to  arrange ; 
and  the  seed  is  within  the  reach  of  every¬ 
one,  and  will  grow  anywhere.  Then  fol¬ 
lowed  details  as  to  culture  such  as  the 
preparation  of  the  soil  and  position, 
chemical  manures,  mulching,  watering, 
time  of  sowing,  sowing  in  pots,  thinning, 
staking,  etc.,  finishing  with  giving  a  list 
of  the  best  varieties  in  their  respective 
colours,  dividing  them  in  two  sections, 
old  fashioned  type  (closed  keel),  new  style 
(Spencer  family  type,  open  keel). 

Mr.  House  occupied  about  an  hour  and 
a  quarter  in  delivering  his  lecture,  yet  a 
forty-five  minutes  sharp  and  animated  dis¬ 
cussion  followed,  sustained  by  Messrs. 
Turn'ham,  Hinton,  Exler,  Powell,  Alex¬ 
ander,  Durward,  Fry,  Foster,  and  Harris. 
Many  points  were  debated,  one  of  the 
chief  and  most  important  being  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  bud  drooping  that  took  place 
early  in  the  season. 

- - 

Chrysanthemum  Felton’s  Favourite. 

This  is  a  creamy  white,  decorative  va¬ 
riety  suitable  for  market  purposes  and 
shown  by  Mr.  Philip  Ladds,  Swanley, 
at  the  Crystal.  Palace.  First-class  Certi¬ 
ficate  by  the  N.C.S.  on  the  6th  inst. 

Single  Chrysanthemum  A.  Howard. 

This  variety  is  deep  rose  withrn  narrow 
white  zone  round  the  yellow  disc  and  in¬ 
clined  to  be  incurved  at  the  tips.  It  was 
commended  by  the  N.C.S.  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  when  shown  by  Messrs.  John  Peed 
and  Son,  West  Norwood. 


Dust  in  the  Garden  City. 

One  would  have  thought  that  dust  in 
the  Garden  City  would  have  been  the  last 
thing  to  look  for  in  what  should  be  a 
model  to  all  other  cities  in  the  matter  of 
cleanliness.  The  first  Garden  City  would 
appear,  however,  to  be  no  more  immune 
from  the  demon  of  dust  than  London  it¬ 
self.  The  fact  is  its  atmosphere  is  being 
polluted  by  the  action  of  the  motor  car, 
which  is  causing  every  small  wayside  vil¬ 
lage  in  the  country  to  suffer  from  the 
plague  of  dust.  A  writer  in  The  Garden 
City,  the  official  organ  of  the  Garden  City 
Association,  says  that  a  partial  solution  of 
the  difficulty  in  regard  to  gardens  and 
their  contents  would  be  to  discover  plants 
that  would  not  only  survive  under  a  cover¬ 
ing  of  dust  but  derive  benefit  from 
being  constantly  sprinkled  with  it.  He 
admits  that  sand  and  dust  are  not  quite 
the  same  thing,  but  that  there  is  a  general 
resemblance  between  the  plants  that  grow 
in  sand  hills  and  those  that  would  answer 
the  purpose  in  gardens.  In  our  experi¬ 
ence,  however,  the  plants  of  sand  hills 
and  sand  dunes  by  the  sea  shore  are  never 
dusty  but  perfectly  clean,  as  the  sand  does 
not  lie  upon  the  foliage  except  where  the 
latter  is  buried  by  the  drifting  sand  and  in 
that  case  the  buried  leaves  soon  die  as 
would  those  of  their  garden  relatives. 
The  plants  on  the  sand  dunes  by  the  sea 
are  of  a  sea  green  hue,  but  that  is  owing 
to  the  fine  waxy  covering  with  which  the 
leaves  are  coated  to  enable  them  to  with¬ 
stand  the  aridity  of  the  situation.  Such 
wiry  plants  retain  their  peculiarities  to 
a  great  extent  even  when  introduced  to 
the  garden.  The  succulent  Cabbage  is 
an  introduction  from  the  sea  shore,  but 
the  gardener  looks  askance  upon  it  when 
its  leaves  assume  an  unusually  blue  tint 
in  the  garden.  After  all  he  falls  back 
upon  the  necessity  of  having  the  roads 
swept  clean.  Even  that  would  not  suffice, 
however,  as  motors  will  continue  to  make 
their  own  dust  as  well  as  to  raise  it  in  the 
air  to  fall  on  gardens  and  everything  else. 
We  might  take  a  lesson  from  Paris  and 
have  stand  pipes  fixed  along  all  busy 
thoroughfares  so  that  they  could  be 
washed  down  in  the  early  morning  and 
the  city  have  its  toilet  completed  in  the 
early  morning  before  the  inhabitants 
come  out  to  their  daily  duty. 

Single  Chrysanthemum  Robjaut. 

The  blooms  of  this  variety  are  soft 
chestnut-red  with  a  yellow  centre.  First- 
class  Certificate  by  the  N.C.S.  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  when  shown  by  Mr.  H. 
Redden,  Manor  House  Gardens,  West 
Wickham. 
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Single  Chrysanthemum  Elsie  Matthews. 

The  blooms-in  this  instance  are  bronzy- 
red  with  a  broad  yellow  centre  and  re¬ 
curved  at  the  tips"  Disbudded  flowers 
measure  4A  in.  across.  First-class  Certi¬ 
ficate  by  the  N.C.S.  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
when  shown  by  Mr.  H.  Redden.  Messrs. 
J.  Peed  and  Son,  West  Norwood,  London, 
have  the  stock. 

Chrysanthemum  Freda  Bedford. 

The  above  is  a  new  decorative  Chry¬ 
santhemum  of  neat  reflexed  form  and  a 
lighter  terracotta  shade  than  Mrs.  Wake¬ 
field,  described  on  p.  729.  First-class  Cer¬ 
tificate  by  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  when  shown  by  Messrs.  W.  Wells 
and  Co.,  Merstham,  Surrey,  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  on  the  6th  inst.,  and  an  Award  of 
Merit  by  the  R.H.S.  on  the  12th  inst. 


RUSTIC  ARCHES. 


No.  39. 

4  ft.  across  path,  15in. 
deep,  8ft.  Sin.  high. 
Price.  5/-  unvarnished  ; 
7/6  varnished. 


GREENHOUSES 

free  delivery  12  miles 
of  Charing  Cross.  Where 
pric.  d, includes  delivery 
and  fixing  within  same 
radius. 


MODEL  CONSERVATORIES. 

Framework  3in.  by  2in ,  or  3in.  by  3in.  Ventilating  sashes 
according  to  size  of  house.  Ornamental  ridge  and  bar«e 
boards,  lin.  tongued  and  grooved  boards,  fixed  diagonal^ 
under  sill.  Painted  two  coats.  Glazed  21oz.  glass.  Staging 
along  side  and  at  end.  Lock  and  oak  furniture,  complete  at 
the  undernoted  prices : — 


© 

-to  bo 

^  8 

No.  40.  Span-roof. 

No.  41.  Lean-to. 

s  43 

Delivered 

Delivered 

C  3 

fS 

Sfl 

Delivered 

fixed  Delivered 

fixed 

>3  & 

ft.  ft. 

S3 

ft.  in. 

KS 
ft. in. 

only. 

and 

glazed 

only. 

and 

glued. 

7  5 

7  0 

4  3 

£400 

£4  10  0 

£3  10  8 

£4  8  6 

8  5 

7  0 

4  3 

4  15  0 

5  17  0 

4  0  0 

4  16  6 

9  6 

7  3 

4  6 

6  0  0 

7  4  0 

5  0  0 

5  12  6 

10  7 

8  0 

5  6 

7  0  0 

8  15  0 

6  0  0 

7  »  1 

10  8 

8  6 

5  6 

8  0  0 

9  5  0 

6  10  0 

7  12  6 

12  8 

9  0 

5  6 

8  10  0 

10  7  6 

8  0  0 

9  t  0 

15  10 

9  6 

6  0 

10  10  0 

13  2  6 

9  10  0 

12  3  0 

18  10 

9  6 

6  0 

13  10  0 

16  10  0 

12  10  0 

13  5  6 

20  10 

9  6 

6  0 

15  0  0 

18  5  0 

13  10  0 

14  17  • 

25  10 

9  6 

6  0 

19  2  6 

23  5  0 

16  10  0 

18  14  0 

30  10 

9  6 

6  0 

24  10  0 

29  17  6 

20  0  0 

22  It  0 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  POST  FREE. 

GK  W.  RILEY, 


HERNE  HILL,  8.E. 


O ROSS’S  VAPORISER 

(Nicotine  Fumigating  Compound). 

Is  equal  to  any  preparation  in  the  market,  will  be  found  absolutely  satisfactory  in  its  results,  and  20  per  cent,  cheaper  than  current  prices. 

_  No  1  Size— 1  Pint  Bottle,  containing  sufficient  Vaporising  Liquid  for  40,000  cubic  feet,  16/- each, 

NOTE  REDUCED  PRICES—  No.  2  size-J  „  „  „  „  „  20,000  „  8/6  „ 


LUNT’S  CHEMICAL  MIXTURE. 

SOLUBLE  IN  WATER. 


FOR  DEVELOPING  CHRYSANTHEMUM  FLOWERS. 


A  Purely  Soluble  Compound  of  a  very  powerful  nature,  and  should  be  applied  in  water  as  directed.  It  will  develop  the  flowers  six  to  eight  days  sooner  than 
is  otherwise  possible  without  damping.  Full  Instructions  Given  with  each  Package. 

TO  BE  HAD  FROM  ALL  SEEDSMEN. 


PRICES— In  Tine,  1/-,  2/6  and  5/6  each. 


SOLE  MANGFAGTITREKS — 


CATALOGUES  FREE  BY  POST  ON  APPLICATION. 


ALEX.  CROSS  &  SONS,  LTD.. 


HORTICULTURAL  SPECIALISTS 
&  SEED  MERCHANTS, 


GLASGOW. 
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Jmmm  9 special  offer  of 

.  W.  CBBSSS  ENGLISH-GROWN  BULBS. 

GROWN  ON  KTUKSEKIES,  WISEEC3H. 

NOTE  address-OLD  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  WISBECH. 


NARCISSUS— 

Empress  . 


12  100  1000 

s.  d.  s.  d.  s. 

1  0  5  0  40 


P.  R.  Barr  . 

i 

0 

5  0 

40 

Grandis  . 

.  0 

10 

4  0 

25 

Emperor  . 

.  0  10 

4  0 

35 

Horsfieldii  . 

.  0 

10 

4  0 

3u 

Henry  Irving  . 

..  1 

0 

6  0 

45 

Golden  Spur  . 

.  1 

0 

5  9 

40 

Victoria  . 

.  1 

3 

9  0 

80 

Obvallaris  . 

.  0  10 

4  0 

30 

Prinerps . 

6 

2  6 

16 

Rugilobus  . 

.  0 

6 

Z  6 

16 

Barri  Conspicuus.. 

..  0 

6 

2  6 

15 

Stella  . 

.  0 

6 

2  6 

17 

Sir  Watkin  . . 

.  1 

0 

5  0 

35 

Stella  superba  . 

..  1 

0 

5  0 

40 

Golden  Phoenix  .. 

..  0 

6 

3  0 

24 

Orange  Phoenix  .. 

.  0 

6 

4  0 

30 

Sulphur  Phoenix  .. 

.  1 

3 

7  0 

60 

Minnie  Kume  . 

.  1 

0 

4  6 

30 

Ornatuz  . 

.  0 

6 

2  6 

15 

Pheasant-eyes  ...  0  6 
Double  White  Narcissus 

2  0 

10 

(sweet-scented)  ., 
Double  Van  Zion, 

..  0 
old 

6 

2  6 

10 

double  yellow 

.  0 

9 

4  6 

40 

Frank  Miles  . 

..  0 

4 

1  6 

12 

Burbidigei  . 

.  0 

4 

1  6 

12 

Glory  of  Leiden  . 

6d.  each. 

Mdme.  Plemp  .... 

6d. 

' 

Mdme.  de  Graaf 

Is. 

** 

Large  assortment  Narcissus  f  or  plant¬ 
ing  in  grass,  hedgerows,  etc.,  such 
*9  Frank  Miles,  Ornatus,  White  Nar¬ 
cissus  (double),  Van  Zion,  Lent 
Lilies,  etc.,  etc.,  flowering-bulbs,  5s., 


T*.  6d.,  10s.  per  1,000 :  mixed, 

T«.  6d.  1,000. 

TULIPS—  12 

too 

1000 

€. 

d. 

«.  d 

S. 

La  Reine  (500,000)  0 

9 

3  0 

22-20 

Cottage  Maid  .  0 

9 

3  (1 

22-20 

Chrysofera  .  0 

9 

3  0 

25-23 

Duchess  de  Parma  0 

9 

3  0 

25-23 

Keizer  Kroon  .  1 

0 

6  0 

50-55 

Thomas  Moore  ...  0 

9 

4  6 

30-27 

Pottebakker,  scarlet  1 

0 

6  0 

50-55 

Golden  Crown  .  0 

9 

3  0 

20-17 

White  Swan  .  1 

0 

5  0 

40-35 

Geineriana  major  0 

9 

4  0 

30-25 

Golden  Eagle  .  0 

9 

4  0 

30-25 

Plcotee  .  1 

0 

5  0 

40-35 

La  Candeur  .  1 

0 

4  6 

35-30 

Canary  Bird  .  1 

0 

4  6 

35-30 

Pottebakker,  white  1 

0 

5  0 

40-35 

Bouton  d'Or  .  0 

9 

2  6 

25-20 

Prince  de  Ligny  ...  1 

0 

5  0 

40-35 

Vermilion  Brilliant  1 

6  10  0 

85-80 

Prince  of  Austria...  1 

6  10  0 

85-80 

King  of  the  Yellows  1 

0 

5  6 

40-35 

Couleur  Cardinal...  1 

6 

10  0 

85-80 

Rote  Luisante  .  1 

6  10  0 

80-75 

Due  Van  Thol, 

scarlet  . .  1 

0 

4  0 

35-30 

Didie’ri  type  .  1 

0 

7  0 

60-70 

Biebersteini  .  1 

0 

7  0 

60-70 

Platystigma  .  2 

0 

14  0 

— 

Sweet  Nancy .  1 

0 

7  0 

60-70 

Billietiana  .  1 

0 

7  0 

60-70 

Macros-pila  .  0 

MIXED  TULIPS— 

6 

3  6 

30-35 

Choice  sorts  . 0 

DARWIN  TULIPS— 

6 

1  6 

12-14 

Named  sorts  .  1 

6  10  0 

— 

Mixed  .  1 

0 

5  0 

— 

PARROT  TULIPS— 

12 

100 

1C00 

a. 

d. 

«.  d. 

s. 

Cafe  .  0 

9 

3  6 

40-35 

Gloriota  .  0 

Admiral  of  Con- 

9 

3  6 

40-35 

•tantinople  .  0 

9 

3  6 

40-35 

Lutes  major  .  0 

9 

3  6 

40-35 

Harkgraaf  .  0 

9 

3  6 

40-35 

Win  Baden  .  0 

9 

3  6 

40-35 

P*erfeota  .  0 

9 

3  6 

40-35 

Fine  mixed  .  0 

6 

2  0 

15-12 

SNOWDROP’S  (Galanthus 

Elwesii) —  2  5  5  0  100 
s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d. 

Extra  large  single...  0  10  16  2  6 

Large  .  0  9  1  3  2  0 

Medium  .  —  —  16 

Double  Snowdrops  ...  1  0  19  3  0 

LILIUMS —  6  12  25 

s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d. 

Candidums,  large  ...  1  9  3  0  5  6 

Candidums,  medium  1  6  2  6  4  6 


LILIUMS  (cont.)—  6  12  25 

s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d. 

Auratum  .  3  6  6  0  11  0 

Chalcedonicum  .  3  6  6  0  11  0 

Croceum  .  2  6  4  6  8  6 

Longiflorum  .  2  6  4  6  8  6 

Crown  Imperials  .  1  3  2  0  4  0 

Szovitzianum,  best  of 
all  yellow  Lilies  ...  9d.  and  Is.  ea. 
Testaceum,  lovely  apri¬ 
cot,  delightfully  fra¬ 
grant  .  Is.  and  Is.  6d.  ea. 

HYACINTHS— 

(Pots,  Glasses  or  Bedding) — 


12  25  100 

s.  d.  s.  d.  s. 

La  Peyrouse,  blue  ...  1  6  3  0  10 

Grand  BLanch,  white...  1  9  3  6  12 

King  of  the  Blues  .  1  6  3  0  10 

Gertrude,  rosy-pink  ...  1  6  3  0  10 

Roi  de  Beiges,  scarlet  1  6  3  0  10 

Mixed  reds  .  1  3  2  9  10 

Voitaire,  white  .  1  9  3  6  12 

Sultane  Favourite,  rose  1  6  3  0  12 

Leonidas,  'blue  .  1  6  3  0  12 

Nonma,  pink  .  1  6  3  0  10 

Regulus,  blue  .  1  6  3  0  10 

Mixed  Whites  .  1  6  3  0  10 

Lord  Macaulay,  rose...  1  6  3  0  10 

.  Baron  Vpn  Thuyll,  blue  1  6  3  0  10 

Grande  Maitre,  blue  ...  1  6  3  0  10 

Robert  Steiger,  crimson  1  6  3  0  10 

Cosmos,  dark  blue  ...  1  6  3  0  10 

Mixed  blues  .  1  3  2  9  10 

Fabiola,  pink  .  1  6  3  0  10 

Leviathan,  rosy-white  1  9  3  6  12 

Morena,  pale  pink  ...  1  6  3  0  10 

Mina,  white  .  1  9  3  6  12 

La  Innocence,  white  ...  1  9  3  6  12 

Prince  of  Orange,  light 

pink  .  1  9  3  6  12 

Mixed  pinks  .  1  3  2  9  10 

IRIS  (Spanish) — 25  50  100 

Blanch  superb  . ) 

Chrysolora 

Athalia  . 

British  Queen  . 

Belle  Chinoise 
Defiance  . ; 


La  Tendresse  4d.  8d.  1?. 

La  Dame  Blanche  . |  81-  1,000 

Snowball  . 

Baron  von  Humboldt... 

Darling  . . . 

King  of  the  Blue  . 


King  of  the  Yellows 

IS. 

IRIS  KAEMPFERI — 

1  2 

25 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

New  Japan  Iris  .... 

3  0 

5  0 

ANEMONES— 

60 

100 

1000 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

Fuligens  . 

2  6 

4  6 

35s. 

St.  Brigid  . 

3  0 

5  0 

40  s. 

The  Bride  . 

1  0 

1  9 

12s. 

Mixed,  all  colours  ... 

1  6 

2  6 

17s. 

SCILLA  SIBIRICA— 

2  6 

4  0 

35s. 

HYACINTH,  GRAPE— 

Blue  .  2  6  6  0  — 

White  .  2  9  6  0  — 

STAR  OF  BETHLEHEM— 


.  6  0  10  0 

— 

ACONITES— 

12 

50 

100 

Pretty  for  borders 

...  0  6 

1  9 

3  0 

SUMMER  SNOWFLAKE- 

.3  0  5  0 

— 

GLADIOLUS— 

12 

25 

100 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

Salmon  Queen  . 

....  1  3 

2  0 

8  0 

Romulus  . 

...  1  3 

2  0 

8  0 

Blushing  Bride  . 

...  1  9 

3  0 

11  0 

Peach  Blossom 

...  2  3 

4  0  15  0 

Rosy  Gem  . 

...  2  6 

4  0  16  0 

Favourite 

...  0  9 

1  3. 

5  0 

Modesty  . 

....  1  0 

1  9 

6  0 

Dorothy  . 

....  1  3 

2  3 

8  0 

Ackerman  . 

....  1  9 

3  6 

12  0 

Fire  King  . . 

....  7  6  14  0 

— 

Brenohleyensis  . 

....  1  0 

1  9 

5  0 

Childsii  . 

....  0  9 

1  6 

5  0 

Lemoine  . 

....  0  9 

1  6 

5  0 

The  Bride  . . 

....  0  6 

0  9 

2  6 

Best  mixed  . 

0  9 

2  6 

IXIAS — 

12 

25  100 

s.  d. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

Desdemona  . 

.  0  9 

13  4  6 

Princess  Alexandra.. 

.  1  0 

19  6  0 

Viridiflona  . . 

.  1  3 

2  0  7  0 

Elvira  . . . 

.  1  0 

19  6  0 

La  Favourite  . 

.  0  7 

10  3  6 

Mixed,  choice  . 

.  0  10 

16  4  6 

IRIS  (Reticulata) — 

12 

25  100 

s.  d. 

■s.  d.  s.  d. 

Very  pretty  . 

...  3  0 

5  0  — 

CROCUS  (extra  large  bulbs, 

in  colours 

50 

100  1000 

s.  d. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

Blue,  Yellow,  White, 

Striped  . 

...  0  9 

13  8  0 

LILY  OF  VALLEY- 

50 

100  1000 

s.  d. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

Berlin  Crowns  . 

...  2  6 

4  0  35  0 

Good  planting  size 

...  1  6 

2  6  20  0 

JONQUILS— 

50 

100  1000 

s.  d. 

s.  d.  s.  d 

Campernelle  . 

...  2  6 

4  6  — 

Double,  very  pretty 

...  6  0  10  0  — 

RANUNCULUS 

12 

25  100 

s.  d. 

s.  d.  s,  d 

Mixed,  all  shades,  very 

pretty  . 

....  0  5 

16  3  0 

MONTBRETIA— 

s.  d. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

In  various  sorts  . 

....  0  6 

19  3  0 

CHIONODOXA — 

Glory  of  the  Snow 

...  0  5 

16  2  6 

Luc  ilia  e  . 

....  0  5 

16  2  6 

Sardensis  . 

....  0  5 

16  2  6 

POLYANTHUS— 

.  -  ■ 

Scilly  White  . 

....  0  6 

19  3  0 

Grand  Soliel  d’Or 

...  0  6 

19  3  0 

AMARYLLIS— 

Belladonna  . 

8s.  doz.  9d.  ca. 

Formosissima  . 

.  5s.  , 

,  6d.  „ 

Vallota  purpurea  .. 

.  8s.  , 

.  9d.  „ 

AGAPANTHUS 

6s.  ■ 

.  9d.  „ 

ALLIUM— 

12 

25  100 

s.  d. 

'S.  d.  s.  d. 

Neapolitanum  . 

...  0  6 

16  3  0 

FRITILLARIA— 

Meleagris  . 

3  0  6  6 

DOG'S-TOOTH  VIOLETS 

1  0 

3  0  6  0 

GLOXINIAS— 

6d.  to 

9d.  doz. 

HEMEROCALLIS,  2s.  6d. 

doz. 

HYACINTHUS 

12 

25  100 

CANDICANS 

s.  d 

.  s.  d.  s  d. 

1  0 

3  6  6  0 

TRITOMA  UVARIA 

(Red- 

hot  Poker  . 

....  4  0 

-  - 

WATSONIAS  (very  choice)— 

2  0  6  6  — 

Dl  ELYTRA— 

Spectabdlis  .  6s.  doz.  9d.  ea. 

Alba,  white  .  9s.  doz.  Is.  ea. 

HELLEBORUS  (Niger)— 

Christmas  Roses...  4s.  doz.,  6d.  ea. 

ROSES— 

Standards,  14s.  doz.  Is.  3d.  to  2s  ea. 
Bush  or  Climbers, 
to  name  .......  5s.  to  6s.  doz.  9d.  ea. 

My  Selection,  to  name  4s.  doz.  6d. 
each. 

SPIRAEA— 

Grand,  for  forcing,  5s.  doz.,  6d.  ea. 

PANSIES— 

Choice  sorts  : .  2s.  to  4s.  doz. 

POLYANTHUS— 

Nice  plants  .  2s.  to  3s.  doz. 

PRIMROSES  (Double)— 

Lilac,  White,  Yellow  2s.  6d.  to 
3s.  6d.  doz. 

Single,  choice  . .  2s.  doz: 


WALLFLOWERS— 

In  various  colours  .  Is.  doz. 

ARABIS  (ALbida) — 

Double  white  flowers,  3s.  6d.  doz., 
4d.  each. 

ACHILLBA — 

The  Pearl  .  2s.  6d.  dot.,  3d.  ea. 

ASTERS — 

Michaelmas  Daisies  ...  4d.  to  Is.  ea. 

DAHLIAS— 

Choice  sorts  .  3s.  to  4s.  dez. 

DELPHINIUMS  ...  6d.  to  Is.  each 

DORONICUMS  .  .  4d.  to  Is.  „ 

EUONYMU8 — 

Variegated  .  9d.  to  Is.  6d.  ea 

GYPSOPHILA— 

Splendid  Gauze-flower  44-  to  9d.  ea. 

PAMPAS  GRASS— 

Splendid  white  plumes,  Is.  to  2s.  6d.' 
each. 

HONEYSUCKLES— 

Choice  sorts  .  9d.  to  Is.  6d.  ea. 

HOPS  (good  roots). ,.6d.  to  Is.  6d.  ea. 

HELIANTHUS 

Perennial  Sunflowers,  4d.  to  Is.  ea. 
IVIES  (variegated) — 1  . 

Large  .and  small  leaf,  6d.  to  Is!  ea. 

PHLOX  (in  colours)  ...  4d.  to  9d.  ea. 

PYRETHRUMS — 

Single,  very'  choice  ...  4d.  to  Is.  ea. 
Double  „  ...  4d.  to  Is.  ea. 

PRIVET— 

Oval  leaf  . .  3d.  to  Is.  doz. 

Golden  . Is.  to  3s.  doz. 

LUPINUS,  Tree,  very 

pretty  .  4d.  to  Is.  ea 

LATHYRUS  (Everlasting 
Pea),  choice  sorts  ......  4d.  to  Is.  ea. 

LILA®— 

Persian  and  White,  6d.  to  Is.  6d.  ea. 

VIOLETS— 

Admiral  Avellan  . .  \ 

Californian  .  1 

Princess  of  Wales  ...  f  Is,  6d. 

The  Czar  .  /  to  3s. 

Victoria  Regina  .  I 

Marie  Louise  (dble.)  / 

CHRYSANTHEMUM— 

Maximus,  new  Mrs. 

C.  Lowthian  Bell, 

very  choice  ......  6d.  to  Is.  6d.  ea. 

FRUIT  TREES. 

APPLES  (2  and  3-year  old),  grand 
trees,' well  rooted — 

Early  Victoria  . 

Worcester  Pearmain 

Gascoyne  Scarlet . 

Lord  Grosvenor 

Lord  Derby  . ... 

Cox’s  Orange  Pippin 
and  many  other 
sorts 

PEARS  AND  PLUMS— 

Assorted  strong,  I  9d.  to  Is.  6d.ea. 

healthy-  trees  .  f  8s.  to  15s.  doz 

RASPBERRY  CANES  (selected 
strong  canes,  well  rooted) — 
Superlatives,  Beehive. 

Red  Antwerp,  Fill-  3s.  to  4s.  100 
basket,  Norwich  25s.  to  35s. 
Wonders,  Baum-  1,000 

forth  Seedling.  ..V 

BLACK  CURRANTS  (Baldwins) 

Red  and  White  ' .  3s.  doz. 

GOOSEBERRIES  .  3s.  „ 

STRAWBERRIES— 

Nobles,  Royal  Sovereigns,  1  Is.  6d.  100 

Sir  Joseph  Paxton  . )  12s  1000 

The  Laxton  .  ?s.  100 

Bedford  Champion  (new). Is!  6d,  doz. 
Perpetual  Fruiting  sorts.  Is.  6d.  doz. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  FLOWERS,  VEGETABLE,  AND  POTATO  SEEDS  IN  STOCK.  SEND  FOR  LIST. 

"  TERMS— CASH  WITH  ORDER. 

To  ensure  early  delivery ^  place  youx*  orders  at  once. 

SSS5.«  J.  W.  CROSS,  Old  Grammar  School,  WISBECH. 

Printed  and  Published  by  Maclaren  &  Sons,  37  &  38,  iShoe  Lane,  London,  E.C.  Agents:  For  .Scotland — Messrs.  J.  Menzies  &  Co,,  J  : 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  For  Ireland1—  Messrs.  Charles  Eason  &  Son,  Dublin  and  Belfast.  For  Manchester  -Mr.  J.  Heywood. 
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MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

“  Flowers  of  all  heavens,  and  lovelier  than  their  names.’ 


- Tennyson . 
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fctoijsauttaums. 

Their  tender  blossoms  greet  our  eye, 
leneath  the  grey  November  sky ; 

Like  snow-wreaths  in  the  valleys  piled, 
Ake  summer  clouds  or  fairy  child, 

Their  fragile  beauty  strews  our  way, 

\s  moonlight  night  turns  into  day 
The  darkest  hour;  on  this  fair  earth 
Their  blossoms  smile  in  time  of  dearth. 

O’er  garden  wall,  or  trellised  stair, 

They  fling  their  branches,  sweet  and  fair, 
Or  clust’ring  on  the  window  bright 
Reflect  the  glow  of  sunset’s  light ; 

As  in  old  age  our  cherished  friend 
Grows  dearer  as  we  reach  the  end ; 

So  we  wTould  greet  this  lovely  flower, 

That  crowns  the  year’s  fast  dying  hour. 

Minnie  M’Kean. 

- - 


Carnation  Beacon. 

The  flower  in  this  instance  is  of  a  rich, 
uniform  scarlet  and  very  shallowly 
fringed  at  the  edges.  The  calyx  is  also 
good.  It  is  an  American  variety,  and  re¬ 
ceived  an  Award  of  Merit  from  the  R.  H.S. 
when  shown  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Dutton  and 
Mr.  G.  Lange. 


CXVIII. 

Some  Suggestions  For  New  Gardens. 

I  have  more  especially  in  my  mind  the 
town,  suburban,  or  country  garden  of 
small  proportions.  But  if  we  exclude  the 
very  small  backyard  garden,  these  are 
few  indeed  which  are  not  improved  by 
having  the  general  monotony  of  a  dead- 
level  surface  more  or  less  broken  up. 
But  how  break  it  up  ?  Our  first  care 
should  be  to  arrange  something  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  general  survey  of  the  whole  space 
from  any  given  point.  There  are  many 
ways  of  doing  this.  Suppose  that  at  the 
end  of  the  small  lawn  we  build  up  a 
rock  garden,  better  still,  I  think,  if  our 
rock  garden  is  made  to  extend  round 
three  sides  of  the  lawn,  because  then  we 
have  quite  a  considerable  space  for  this 
most  fascinating  of  all  phases  of  garden¬ 
ing  even  in  a  small  garden,  and,  again, 
the  lawn  comes  to  have  somewhat  of  the 
charming  appearance  of  an  old-fashioned 
sunk  lawn.  I  would  go  farther,  and  say 
that  even  the  fourth  side — that  nearest 
the  house — may  also  be  thus  utilised  if 
an  opening  is  left. 

Beyond  the  lawn  and  rock  work,  on  its 
lower  side,  the  eye  can  be  raised  to 
colour  at  a  yet  higher  level  by  a  line  of 
posts  driven  firmly  into  the  ground,  and 
used  as  supports  for  Roses  and  Clema¬ 
tises.  This  is  a  grand  method  of  achiev¬ 
ing  valuable  masses  of  colour,  especially 
in  the  small  garden,  and  masses  so  strik¬ 
ing  and  beautiful  that  they  always  gain 
for  themselves  much  admiration.  But  it 
must  be  understood  that  I  speak  of  speci¬ 
mens  really  well  grown  so  that  a  lavish 
profusion  of  blossom  is  produced. 

Always,  in  dealing  with  small,  oblong 
town  gardens,  it  would  be  my  plan  to 
carry  my  features  across  the  whole  gar¬ 
den.  Thus  should  it  be  with  my  poles 
for  climbing  Clematises  and  Roses,  and 
thus  would  I  arrange  my  little  Rose  gar¬ 
den,  for  beyond  these  poles  should  run 
one,  or  if  space  allowed  it,  two  straight 
borders,  with  a  dividing  pathw’ay  that 
should  be  wholly  devoted  to  bush  and 
standard  Roses,  always  supposing,  of 
course,  that  Roses  could  be  successfully 
grown  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  edging 
the  Rose  borders  should  be  my  Violas. 
I  am  obliged  to  add  this  detail,  as  in  my 
humble  opinion  Violas  are  of  all  flowers 
indispensable  in  the  garden,  and  more 
especially  in  the  small  garden,  as  they 
are  more  enduring  than  almost  anything 
else  I  can  name. 

I  am  supposing  that  the  garden  is  en¬ 
closed  by  the  ordinary  and  prosaic  paling. 
The  border  from  the  top  close  by  the 
house  and  running  down  on  either  side 
may  be  devoted  to  herbaceous  and  other 


hardy  subjects ;  likewise  any  space  there 
may  be  beyond  the  Rose  border  or  bor¬ 
ders  may  also  be  utilised  for  a  really  good 
selection  of  hardy  plants.  The  borders 
in  their  upper  portions,  that  is  to  say, 
those  portions  facing  the  rockwork, 
should  be  especially  planted  for  summer 
and  autumn  effect,  as  the  rock  borders 
are  at  their  best  during  the  months  of 
April,  May,  June,  and  early  July.  It  is 
very  important,  however,  if  the  rockwork 
occupy  this  prominent  position  around  the 
lawn  that  attention  be  paid  to  planting 
in  it  a  fair  proportion  of  rock-loving 
plants  that  also  flower  in  summer.  We 
must  not,  in  such  a  position,  have  our  rock 
garden  bare  of  blossom  during  the 
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Plan  of  a  small  garden. 

brightest  months  of  the  year ;  and  we 
need  not,  for  any  one  who  has  visited  Kew 
during,  let  us  say,  the  first  week  in 
August,  knows  that  it  is  full  of  beauty  and 
in  striking  contrast  to  most  of  the  rockeries 
one  sees  in  ordinary  English  gardens.  I 
may  mention  the  following  plants  that 
should  find  a  place  for  late  flowering:  — 
Campanula  carpatica,  Prunella  grandi- 
flora  webbiana,  Sedum  Ewersi,  S.  spec- 
tabilis.  Hypericum  moserianum  and.  H. 
moserianum  tricolor,  with  its  dainty 
variegated  foliage,  Iberis,  the  variety  that 
is  indigenous  to  Gibraltar  and  thus 
named,  which  is  continuously  in  flower, 
the  little  annual  Mesembryanthemum  tri- 
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color,  and  several  other  annuals,  besides 
Potentillas,  Veronicas,  Plumbago  Lar- 
pentae,  etc. 

For  the  herbaceous  border,  where  a 
good  summer  effect  is  especially  aimed  at, 
early  and  large  flowered  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  are  invaluable,  and  also  Achillea 
Ptarmica  the  Pearl,  Lilies,  Anemone 
japonica,  Aster  Amellus,  A.  amelloides, 
Hollyhocks,  Carnations,  and,  if  the  soil 
is  sufficiently  moist,  herbaceous  Phloxes. 

An  alternative  arrangement  would  be 
to  make  the  Rose  borders  surround  the 
lawn  and  to  have  the  rock  garden  in  the 
position  I  have  previously  suggested  for 
the  Roses ;  that  is  to  say,  running  entirely 
across  the  garden  below  the  poles.  I  am 
careful  to  mention  this  alternative,  be¬ 
cause,  whereas  the  first  arrangement 
makes  for  a  display  of  flowers  in  the  rock 
garden  from  the  early  months  of  the  year, 
and  we  have  to  remember  that  the  rock- 
work  is  an  excellent  position  for  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  winter  flowers,  the  early 
Irises,  Cyclamen  and  others,  the  other 
makes  for  the  more  beautiful  summer 
garden. 

I  have  said  nothing  about  flowering 
shrubs  for  the  small  garden,  but  they  cer¬ 
tainly  have  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  they 
should  be  selected  with  the  idea  of  pro¬ 
ducing  their  blossom  at  a  time  when  it  is 
most  needed  in  the  general  scheme. 

F.  Norfolk. 

- ¥++ - 

- A  FEW  CHOICE - 

Herbaceous  Plants. 


+++ 

During  the  past  summer  and  autumn  I 
have  noted  several  new  plants  which  were 
thriving  in  just  the  ordinary  border,  and 
I  now  present  them  for  readers  of  the 
“G.  WV 

One  of  the  finest  was  Aconitum  Wilsoni, 
a  splendid  acquisition,  attaining  a  height 
of  5  or  6  feet.  The  flowers  are  a  pale 
blue,  and  when  the  plant  becomes  fairly 
established  these  are  produced  in  great 
profusion  upon  terminal  racemes  about 
the  middle  of  September,  and  continues 
till  the  end  of  October,  from  the  numer¬ 
ous  side  branches  which  are  a  special 
feature  of  this  noble  plant. 

A.  hemsleyanum  is  a  climbing  Aconite 
and  well  adapted  for  poles,  trellis  work, 
etc.  It  is  mot  quite  such  a  good  blue  as 
the  preceding,  but  at  any  rate  it  is  a 
pleasing  novelty. 

Another  ideal  subject  for  massing  in 
beds  or  as  small  clumps  is  Artemisia 
lactiflora.  It  attains  a  height  varying 
from  3  to  5  feet,  the  erect  branching 
spikes  of  milk-white  flowers  being  very 
effective,  and  although  individual  flowers 
are  small  collectively,  they  make  some 
very  showy  heads.  The  lower  portion  of 
the  stems  are  clothed .  with  dark  green 
foliage,  which  is  more  or  less  lobed. 

The  Senecios  form  a  section  of  strong¬ 
growing  plants,  which  will  thrive 
wherever  the  soil  is  damp,  and  are 
specially  adapted  for  bog  gardens,  al¬ 
though  as  single  specimens  in  the  her¬ 
baceous  border,  they  are  not  to  be  des¬ 
pised.  Three  of  recent  introduction  are 
S.  veitchianus,  S.  clivorum,  and  S.  tan- 
guticus. 


Astilbe  Davidii  may  in  general  appear¬ 
ance  be  likened  to  a  form  of  Spiraea 
japonica,  but  having  tall  spikes  of  deep 
rose-pink  flowers  borne  on  stems  from  5  to 
6  feet  high.  It  shows  off  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage  when  grouped  in  clumps  of  3  or  4 
plants.  It  possesses  a  robust  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  in  addition  to  the  herbaceous 
border,  it  would  no  doubt  succeed 
wherever  the  soil  was  moist. 

Romneya  Coulteri  has  been  flowering 
exceedingly  well  in  several  places  this 
summer  in  slightly  sheltered  positions. 
It  is  almost  an  impossibility  to  grow  large 
specimens  off  this  glorious  Californian 
Poppy,  but  if  a  few  plants  are  raised 
annually  from  root  cuttings,  then  we  can 
secure  a  moderate  display  if  not  a  gor¬ 
geous  one. 

Polygonum  baldschuanicum  is  in  bloom 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  summer,  its  white 
flowers  being  produced  from  every  branch- 
let  in  abundance.  The  best  method  to 
adopt  is  tying  it  to  a  stout  pole  and  prun¬ 
ing  close  into  the  main  stem  in  March. 
When  in  full  bloom  it  is  indeed  an  object 
of  admiration  and  horticultural  merit. 

Observer. 


-  Q.  W.  - 

Prize  Competitions. 

GENERAL  CONDITIONS— Competitors  must 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular 
paid  contributors  to  THE  GARDBSING 
WORLD  or  other  gardening  journals  are  de¬ 
barred  from  entering,  but  occasional  con¬ 
tributors  may  compete.  The  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  competitor  must  appear  on  each 
article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right 
to  reproduce,  in  any  wayjl  any  article  or  photo¬ 
graph  sent  for  competition.  The  condition  i- 
applying  to  each  competition  should  be  care¬ 
fully  read. 


WEEKLY 

PRIZES. 

A  PRIZE  OFTEN  SHILLINGS  will  be  given 
for  the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  para¬ 
graph  or  article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but 
value  rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in 
making  the  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Oom- 
petitihn,”  and  post  not  later  than  the  Monday 
folk  wing  date  of  issue.  Entries  received  later 
thrn  Tuesday  (first  post)  will  be  left  over  until 
tl  ie  following  week. 

Two  prizes  of  2s.  6d.  will  be  awarded  each 
week  for  the  two  best  letters,  not  exceeding 
150  words,  on  any  interesting  gardening  sub¬ 
ject. 


RESULTS  OF 
LAST  WEEK’S 
COMPETITIONS. 

Some  of  the  best  papers  in  this  competition 
are  too  long,  and  we  desire  readers  to  keep 
within  a  column. 

The  prize  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “  Thos.  Francis  ”  for  the  article 
on  “Sparmannia  africana,”  page  732. 


-  BULBS.  - 


Some  Selections 

For  Amateurs. 

. 

The  amateur  naturally  wants  to  gro 
everything,  and  therefore  crowds  h 
available  spaces  overmuch,  the  result  tc 
often  being  failure.  It  is  far  better 
make  a  selection  of  the  most  suitah 
kinds  and  have  effective,  therefore  sati 
factory  results.  The  amateur  having 
limited  space  at  command  should  ende; 
vour  to  make  the  best  of  it  by  careful  si 
lection.  For  bedding,  bulbs  of  mediui 
size  should  be  chosen ;  for  naturalisatioi 
smaller  bulbs  ;  for  pots  and  window  boxe 
the  choicest  and  largest;  and  for  greer 
house  and  conservatory,  the  extra  choic 
kinds  are  necessary  and  will  prove  th 
most  effective. 

Hyacinths  are  deservedly  populai 
Personally  I  do  not  admire  the  small  an 
early  Roman  Hyacinth  which  is  so  usefv 
for  forcing,  nor  the  clumsy  double  kmc 
but  the  singles  are  always  artistic  an 
more  satisfactory  in  growth.  For  glasse 
or  bowls  well  shaped  extra  large  kinds  ar 
desirable,  and  for  pots  it  is  well  to  selec 
for  form  and  colour  if  a  fine  display  o 
single  specimens  is  required,  but  for  bed 
ding,  somewhat  inferior  sorts  are  read- 
best,  as  they  produce  a  more  effective  re 
suit  than  we  could  obtain  from  large  am 
well  coloured  flowers,  which  would  seen 
out  of  place  in  the  open  ground. 

Due  Van  Thol  Tulips  are  only  usefu 
for  border  lines,  as  the  flowers,  thougl 
showy,  are  very  small.  For  pots,  tin 
early  singles,  flaked  and  flamed,  are  more 
effective  than  self  colours,  which  are  besi 
for  bedding  and  borders  out  of  doors. 

Double  Tulips — Parrot  Tulips  anc 
florists’  varieties — should  be  avoided  by 
the  amateur  who  wants  the  best  kinds  for 
display. 

Crocus — white,  yellow,  blue,  and 
purple  seifs— are  most  satisfactory,'  the 
striped  kinds  being  more  curious  than 
effective.  For  beds  the  medium  sizes,  for 
pots  the  extra  large,  and  for  planting  in 
lrorders  or  grass  the  “smaller  kinds  are 
best.  Always  let  the  golden  ones  pre¬ 
dominate  if  you  wish  to  have  the  most 
showy  results. 

A  few  reliable  kinds  of  Narcissus  are| 
more  satisfactory  than  many  uncertain 
ones.  Lenten  Lilies  and  the  small 
flowered  sections  and  the  very  pale  colours 
are  not  recommended.  Of  bold  trumpet 
varieties,  Empress,  J.  B.  M.“  Camm, 
Madame  de  Graaff,  Mrs.  J.  B.  M.  Camm, 
Ard  Righ,  Emperor,  Glory  of  Leiden, 
and  Princeps,  and  some  of  the  Poeticus 
section  are  best  for  the  amateur.  English 
Iris,  Spanish  Iris,  Madonna  Lilies, 
Heavenly  Blue,  St.  Brigid  Anemones, 
Scilla,  and  Montbretia  are  the  consum¬ 
mation  of  my  list. 

There  are  many  other  kinds  which  the 
amateur  might  like  to  grow,  but  these  I 
will  treat  of  when  dealing  with  curious 
and  specimen  bulbs,  my  present  endea¬ 
vour  being  to  suggest  something  bold  and 
effective  rather  than  to  occupy  his  limited 
space  with  varieties  that  are  more  interest¬ 
ing  than  effective. 


Baynton-Taylor. 
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Chrysanthemum  Spendour. 

The  above  is  an  incurved  Japanese 
variety  with  dark  crimson  blooms  and 
florets  of  remarkable  width.  Award  of 
Merit  by  the  R.H.S.  when  shown  by  Mr. 
Silsbury,  Shanklin,  I.W. 

Chrysanthemum  Romance. 

The  blooms  of  this  incurved  variety 
measure  4.5  in.  to  5  in.  in  diameter.  The 
florets  are  broad,  blunt,  and  golden-yel¬ 
low.  Award  of  Merit  by  the  R.H.S.  when 
shown  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth. 
Chrysanthemum  Clara  Vurnum. 

In  this  we  have  a  decorative  variety 
with  closely  recurved,  dark  crimson 
florets.  It  does  well  as  a  bush,  with 
twelve  to  fifteen  blooms  on  a  plant,  the 
blooms  measuring  about  53  in.  across. 
First-class  Certificate  by  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society  and  Award  of 
Merit  by  the  R.H.S.  when  shown  by 
Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Mer.stham, 
Surrey. 

- - 

—  THE  — 

-  Cold  Greenhouse.  - 


How  to  Utilise 
It  in  Winter. 

The  cold  greenhouse  is  a  great  hobby 
of  mine,  and  I  am  delighted  to  add  a  few 
words  in  answer  to  query  2340  (Lower 
Hardres,  Kent),  for  I  am  convinced  that 
the  majority  of  people  underrate  its  value 
and  do  not  get  half  the  beauty  from  it 
that  they  might.  It  is  very  important  to 
see,  before  the  cold  weather  commences, 
that  the  roof  is  water-proof,  for  dripping 
on  the  plants  is  often  a  fruitful  cause  of 
damping  off.  Much  of  the  winter  treat¬ 
ment  consists  in  combating  damp,  especi¬ 
ally  perhaps  where  Pelargoniums  are  con¬ 
cerned.  These,  like  most  other  soft 
wooded  plants,  may  be  kept  dry  during 
the  winter,  although  the  Ivy-leaved  sec¬ 
tion  may  require  slightly  more  moisture 
than  zonal s — for  zonals,  two  waterings 
will,  perhaps,  suffice  for  many  weeks 
where  heating,  and  therefore  drying  ap¬ 
paratus  is  used  at  all.  I  saved  a  very  fair 
percentage  last  winter  with  no  heat  what¬ 
ever.  besides  Heliotropes,  Cinerarias  ,and 
other  half-tender  subjects.  Of  course  un¬ 
remitting  efforts  must  be  made  during 
spells  of  sharp  frost,  and  newspapers  are 
capital  coverings,  and  not  only  should 
they  cover  overhead,  but  on  a  sloping 
stage  may  be  arranged  underneath  also, 
where  tender  subjects  are  concerned.  In 
the  case  of  plants  with  fleshy  roots,  dur¬ 
ing  sharp  spells  of  frost,  I  find  it  advis¬ 
able  to  set  the  pots  in  boxes  and  pack 
straw7  between  them,  if,  as  happened  last 
winter,  the  thermometer  registered  six  de¬ 
grees  of  frost  w'ithin. 

I  consider  planting  out  for  small  sub¬ 
jects  like  Cytisuses,  Coronillas,  Dipla- 
cuses  capital  summer  treatment  if  in  a 
sufficiently  sunny  and  dry  position,,  but 
for  large  subjects  like  Azalea  mollis,  I 
prefer  to  stand  them  out  in  their  pots, 
although  I  sometimes  plant  them  out. 
My  own  have  been  full  of  fine,  plump 
buds  for  a  long  time  now.  With  regard 
to  Fuchsias,  I  find  that  to  let  them  get 
dust  dry  is  not  advisable,  and  I  never 
turn  the  pots  on  their  sides  as  I  some¬ 
times  see  done.  All  the  same,  they  need 
but  little  moisture  during  the  winter. 


The  outline  of  the  bloom  of  this  beau¬ 
tiful  incurved  variety  speaks  for  itself. 
It  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  best 
modern  forms  of  incurved  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  and  wffien  dressed  ready  for  exhi¬ 
bition  measures  4!  in.  to  5  in.  in  dia¬ 
meter.  The  florets  are  of  a  bright  yel¬ 
low7,  wdth  broad,  blunt  tips,  and  are  of 
good  substance.  It  was  brought  to  the 
meeting  of  the  R.H.S.  on  October  29th 
by  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  Devon, 
who  received  ah  Award  of  Merit  for  it. 


'  I  ought  to  add  that  inside  blinds  are  a 
wonderful  protection  against  frost  both  for 
roof  and  sides ;  in  fact,  any  means  of 
keeping  out  frost  that  can  be  devised  may 
be  used,  but  plenty  of  air  should  be  ad¬ 
mitted  during  open,  balmy  weather,  and 
the  window's  should  be  shut  before  the  sun 
is  off,  so  that  any  heat  yielded  by  it  may 
be  shut  in.  Sulphur  should  be  used 
freely,  if  it  is  necessary  to  remove  any 
decayed  portion  of  Pelargoniums  upon  the 
cut  surface, 

I  write  from  the  experiments  made  m  a 
very  substantially-built  greenhouse  with 
solid  wall  on  north  and  w-estern  sides,  and 
wholly  unshaded,  and  it  stands  to  reason 


It  is  quite  in  the  same  strain  as  several 
other  bright  yellow  incurved  varieties 
raised  by  Mr.  Godfrey.  It  is  still  rather 
scarce,  but  we  w7ere  able  to  get  a  bloom 
of  it  from  Mr.  W.  Higgs,  gardener  to 
J.  B.  Hankey,  Esq.,  Fetcham  Park, 
Leatherhead,  who  has  been  the  champion 
grower  of  incurved  Chrysanthemums  for 
this  year  and  on  several  previous  years. 
It  was,  indeed,  taken  out  of  his  stand  of 
thirty-six  incurved  blooms  put  up  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  Show  of  the  N.C.S.  for 
the  Holmes  Memorial  Challenge  Cup. 


that  where  unfavourable  conditions — a 
minimum  of  sunshine,  trees  overhanging, 
an  unsubstantial  building — have  to  be 
reckoned  with  the  same  amount  of  suc¬ 
cess  may  be  impossible.  \et  more  might 
be  done  than  is  done,  I  am  fully  con¬ 
vinced  5  and  again  I  say  that  the  interest 
that  lies  in  this  phase  of  gardening  is 
very  great. 

Tender  bulbs  and  tubers— Begonias, 
Gloxinias,  and  others — must,  be  stored  be¬ 
yond  the  reach  of  frost.  If  there  is  any 
other  information  I  can  give  to  this  query 
I  shall  be  very  happy  to  do  so. 

F.  Wells. 


I 
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PRIZE  LETTER  COMPETITION. 


Readers  are  invited  to  contribute  to  this 
column  short  letters  discussing  any  gar. 
dening  subject. 

Letters  should  not  exceed  1 50  -words  each 


Hybrids  of  Statice  sinuata. 

The  sinuate-leaved  Statice  is  well 
known  to  horticulturists,  but  it  may  not 
be  generally  known  that  wherever  the 
flowers  of  the  type  are  yellow  a  packet  of 
seed  of  these  hybrid  varieties  will  give 
plants  bearing  flowers  some  white  and 
others  blue  and  yellow  in  various  shades. 
The  plants  are  graceful  in  habit,  and  al¬ 
though  the  flowers  are  not  gaudy  by  any 
means,  yet  being  everlasting,  they  form  a 
valuable  asset  of  the  floral  decorator  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  months  when  fresh  flowers 
are  scarce.  This  is  a  half-hardy  annual 
of  vigorous  habit,  thriving  in  any  soil,  but 
a  light  soil  will  produce  the  best  results. 
Pick  the  flowers  with  their  long  grace¬ 
ful  stems  as  they  open,  and  hang  them  up 
heads  downward  to  dry. 

Chas.  Comfort. 


Lachenalia. 

This  is  an  elegant  plant  which  is  not 
quite  hardy  enough  to  be  trusted  in  the 
open  ground ;  but  it  is  the  easiest  matter 
possible  to  grow  it  well  in  the  greenhouse. 
The  bulbs  should  be  potted  as  soon  as 
they  begin  to  grow  in  the  autumn,  and 
several  bulbs  may  be  put  into  each  pot. 
There  can  be  no  better  soil  than  turfy 
loam  alone,  without  manure  or  sand. 
One  point  of  importance  is  that  they 
should  have  an  abundance  of  water,  when 
they  will  produce  leaves  two  inches  across 
and  spikes  of  flowers  fully  double  the 
size  of  those  commonly  met  with.  An 
admirable  use  for  these  bulbs  is  to  insert 
them  all  over  the  outside  of  hanging 
baskets,  which  they  will  cover  with  the 
most  graceful  display  of  aerial  vegeta¬ 
tion  imaginable,  the  flower-spikes  turning 
upwards  and  the  leaves  hanging  down. 

W.  SHERRINGHAM. 

Dorchester. 


Storing1  Old  Geranium  Roots. 

At  the  end  of  the  season  when  all  avail¬ 
able  space  under  glass  is  taken  up  one 
often  finds  that  they  have  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  old  Geranium  roots  which  they 
would  like  to  keep,  but  for  want  of  some 
place  to  put  them  in  or  because  of  lack  of 
sufficient  pots  or  boxes,  they  are  eventu¬ 
ally  thrown  away. 

To  keep  old  Geranium  roots  througk 
the  winter  they  should  be  lifted,  the  soi; 
shaken  from  them,  and  laid  out  on  a  dry 
floor  for  a  day  or  two  to  dry.  They  can 
then  be  tied  in  bundles,  each  bundle  be¬ 
ing  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  brown  paper  of 
double  thickness,  and  then  hung  on  a 
wall,  which  should  be  dry,  cool,  and 
frost-proof.  Do  not  use  a  damp  cellar. 
When  required,  pot  or  box,  place  in  a 
gentle  heat,  and  they  will  then  break 
nicely. 

Thomas  Francis. 

Bromley  Cross. 


in  length,  and  must  be  written  on  one 
side  of  the  paper  only. 

T wo  Prizes  of  2s.  6d.  each  will  be 
awarded  each  week  for  the  two  Letters 
which  the  Editor  considers  to  be  the  best. 


Cosmos  for  the  Greenhouse. 


I  have  just  made  a  discovery.  On  the 
appearance  of  frost,  a  few  weeks  ago  I 
had  a  lot  of  Cosmos  bipinnata  growing  in 
the  borders,  which  owing  to  the  cold  sum¬ 
mer,  had  not  flowered,  but  were  full  of 
buds.  These  beautiful  flowers  are  natur¬ 
ally  late,  but  this  year  have  been  later 
than  usual.  It  would  have  been  a  pity  to 
have  lost  them,  so  I  lifted  them  carefully 
into  pots  and  stood  them  in  the  green¬ 
house,  where  they  are  now  making  a 
lovely  display.  The  colours  are  pink  and 
white,  and  I  consider  them  superior  to 
single  Chrysanthemums,  for,  in  addition 
to  their  Coreopsis-like  flowers,  they  have 
finely  cut  foliage  which  shows  off  the 
flowers  to  advantage.  I  should  strongly 
advise  anyone  to  cultivate  them  in  this 
way,  for  they  make  a  welcome  change 
from  the  Chrysanthemum  at  this  season. 

A.  Dennett. 

Canterbury. 


Alyssum  maritimum  compactum. 

For  the  rock  garden  there  is  nothing  to 
equal  the  above  for  filling  up  blank 
spaces  where  any  specimen  has  failed. 
They  may  be  raised  from  seed,  and 
always  prove  a  success.  Seed  should  be 
sown  early  in  the  year  in  shallow  boxes 
or  pans  in  sandy  soil  and  placed  in  gentle 
heat  and  treated  as  a  tender  annual. 
Planted  out  in  clusters  or  otherwise  this 
looks  very  effective  during  the  summer 
and  autumn  months,  with  its  white  flowers 
resembling  the  Iberis  or  Candytuft,  only 
much  smaller.  It  flowers  profusely,  is  of 
very  dwarf  habit,  and  should  be  grown 
in  every  rock  garden,  especially  where 
the  Arabis  is  extensively  grown,  as  the 
above  soon  follows  to  maintain  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  blooms.  Cuttings  may  be  taken 
in  the  autumn,  but  I  prefer  sowing  seed, 
and  it  is  the  least  trouble. 

T.  Preston. 

Wilminster. 


Insects:  Enemies  and  Friends. 

Insect  pests  may,  broadly  speaking,  be 
divided  into  three  classes,  i.e.,  as  regards 
the  remedies  to  be  applied. 

I.  B iting-mouthed  Insects.  —  Wee¬ 
vils  and  beetles.  These  need  poisoning 
—(Paris  green,  etc.). 

II.  Sucking-mouthed  Insects. — All 
moths  and  flies.  These  need  suffocating 
— (petroleum-emulsion,  or  paraffin). 

III.  Piercing-mouthed  Insects.  — 
Sawfiies.  Dealt  with  chiefly  by  poison. 

If  the  above  particulars  are  carefully 
borne  in  mind  and  the  pests  treated  ac¬ 
cordingly  much  injury  to  crops  will  be 
averted.  There  is  also  another  class  of 
insects  known  as  “Garden  Friends”  which 
are  of  great  use.  The  most  common  of 
those  are: — Lady  bird,  Ichneumon  Fly, 
Lacewing  Fly,  and  Devil’s  Coachhorse 
Beetle.  There  is  also  a  large  slug  known 
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as  the  “Ear  Shell”  slug  which  is  useful 
to  us.  These  “Garden  Friends”  are  use¬ 
ful  on  account  of  their  insectiverous 
habits.  For  instance,  an  ichneumon  fly 
is  capable  of  eating  as  many  as  twenty 
to  thirty  eggs  or  small  caterpillars  in  a 
week. 

Hortulanus. 

Walsall. 


Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  Wakefield. 

This  is  a  bronze  terra  cotta  decorative 
variety,  and  received  an  Award  of  Merit 
from  the  R.H.S.  when  shown  by  Mr.  H. 
J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewisham. 

Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  G.  F.  Costa. 

The  above  is  a  Japanese  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  of  an  apricot-yellow  and  consider¬ 
able  beauty.  Award  of  Merit  by  the 
R.H.S.  when  shown  by  Mr.  Silsbury, 
Shanklin,  I.W. 

Cattleya  labiata  Augusta. 

In  this  we  have  another  white  variety 
with  a  clear  yellow  throat  and  a  shade  of 
pink  at  the  edge  of  the  blade.  Award  of 
Merit  by  the  R.H.S.  when  shown  by  J. 
Bradshaw,  Esq.,  The  Grange,  Southgate. 

- - 


SWEET  PEAS 

. .  In  November.  .  ♦ 


Failure  of  the  English  Seed  Crop. 

Although  the  past  Sweet  Pea  season  has 
seen  some  excellent  flowers,  yet,  from  the 
English  seedsman's  standpoint,  it  has 
been  a  failure,  for  the  crops,  in  almost 
all  districts,  are  exceedingly  small. 

In  the  first  place  the  flowering  season 
was  a  fortnight  late,  and,  when  it  did  ar¬ 
rive,  damp,  cold  weather  prevented  the 
seed  from  setting.  The  fine  weather  in 
September  helped  to  mend  matters,  but 
the  wet  spell  which  followed  was  again 
unfavourable. 

If  we  had  to  rely  wholly  upon  our  Eng¬ 
lish  harvests,  the  supply  of  seed  would 
be  totally  inadequate  to  meet  next  sea¬ 
son’s  demand,  but,  fortunately,  we  do  not 
have  to  do  so,  for-  even  in  an  ordinary 
year,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  seed 
sold  in  this  country  comes  from  abroad. 

Californian  Sweet  Pea  Seed. 

Probably  more  than  three-quarters  of 
the  world’s  supply  of  Sweet  Pea  seed 
comes  from  California,  where  enormous 
areas  are  given  over  to  its  cultivation.  A 
writer  in  the  1906  Stveet  Pea  Annual  gave 
a  short  description  of  the  industry.  The 
plants  are  grown  without  any  support, 
but  in  spite  of  this  reach  a  height  of  seven 
feet.  Special  machinery  is  used  for 
threshing,  although  I  believe  that  this  is 
also  the  case  with  some  of  our  largest 
English  growers. 

The  depth  and  richness  of  the  Califor¬ 
nian  soil  and  the  sunny  climate  seem 
peculiarly  suited  to  the  growing  and  safe 
harvesting  of  the  seed,  and  so  much  so 
that  on  more  than  one  occasion  an  Eng¬ 
lish  seedsman,  wishing  to  obtain  a  sure 
crop  of  a  scarce  novelty  in  his  possession, 
has  sent  the  entire  stock  of  it  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  to  be  grown  for  him. 
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Single  Ghrysant^emum 

CROWN  JEWEL  IMPROVED. 


[ Maclaren  and  Sons. 

Single  Chrysanthemum  Crown  Jewel  Improved. 
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The  Father  of  Sweet  Peas. 

Although  California  is  so  favoured  as 
a  seed-producing  country,  England  has 
always  led  the  way  in  the  improvement 
of  the  Sweet  Pea.  This  is  largely  due 
to  the  energies  and  genius  of  the  late 
Henry  Eckford — the  grand  old  man  of  the 
Sweet  Pea  world.  Eor  many  years  our 
countryman  raised  nearly  all  the  im¬ 
proved  varieties  that  were  raised,  and  it 
is  only  within  the  present  century  that 
success  has  attended  the  labours  of  other 
English  raisers. 

The  Americans  themselves  are  far  from 
backward  in  owning  their  indebtedness 
to  our  late  countryman,  for  Mr.  Burpee, 
a  foremost  American  seedsman,  refers  to 
him  in  his  catalogue  as  the  “Father  of 
Sweet  Peas.” 

Valuable  Novelties  from  America. 

A  few  valuable  varieties,  however,  have 
originated  from  America,  amongst  them 
Navy  Blue,  Emily  Henderson,  Gorgeous, 
Janet  Scott,  America,  and  Aurora;  all  of 
these,  in  their  day,  have  been  in  the  very 
front  rank,  and  Helen  Pierce,  a  unique 
variety,  is  still  indispensable.  This  year 
also  is  seeing  the  introduction  of  a  cream 
and  a  white  form  of  Countess  Spencer, 
from  the  same  source.  These  will  have 
to  be  taken  more  or  less  on  trust,  and  it 
is  doubtful  whether  the  white  is  better 
than,  or,  indeed,  different  from,  Etta 
Dyke,  a  white  form  of  Countess  Spencer 
that  is  in  the  hands  of  several  English 
raisers.  Nora  Unwin  is  not  so  much 
waved  as  the  latter,  but  it  seems  to  have 
gained  a  hold  on  the  public. 

As  to  the  cream  variety,  several  Eng¬ 
lish  growers  have  it,  but  I  doubt  if  any 
have  it  fixed  enough  to  distribute,  so  the 
American  stock,  if  it  comes  true,  will  be 
a  most  welcome  addition. 

Foreign  and  English  Seed. 

In  considering  the  present  subject,  the 
question  will  naturally  occur  whether 
foreign  grown  seed  gives  results  equal  to 
that  of  the  English.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  is  very  little  difference,  although 
I  have  heard  it  suggested  that  plants  from 
American  seed  grow  rather  taller.  On 
patriotic  grounds,  however,  many  readers 
may  prefer  to  grow  from  English  seed. 

Novelties  for  1908. 

Except  for  clearing  up,  and,  when  the 
soil  is  in  suitable  condition,  preparing 
for  next  season,  there  is  now  little  actual 
work  to  be  done ;  but  next  month  plans 
will  be  commenced  for  the  season  of  1908. 
By  then  some  little  information  of  the 
varieties  that  will  be  offered  will  be  avail¬ 
able.  Undoubtedly  it  will  be  a  record 
year  for  novelties.  From  news  already  at 
hand,  I  estimate  that  as  many  as  eighty 
novelties  will  be  launched  on  the  market. 
All  will  agree  that  this  is  far  too  many. 
The  majority,  perhaps,  will  be  of  little 
value,  and  in  some  cases,  probably,  the 
same  variety  will  be  sent  out  under 
several  different  names.  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  that  several  novelties, 
especially  of  the  Countess  Spencer  form, 
will  .come  to  stay,  although  during  the 
first  year  or  so  much  disappointment  may 
be  caused  by  unfixity. 

G.  F.  Drayson. 
- - 

Sahara  is  not  such  a  barren  waste  as 
is  generally  supposed,  for  on  the  oases 
there  are  1,500,000  date  palms. 


Improvements  continue  to  be  made 
also  amongst  single  Chrysanthemums, 
both  in  the  large-flowered  and  small- 
flowered  types.  The  bloom  represented 
by  the  accompanying  illustration  belongs 
to  the  large-flowered  type,  and  when 
slightly  disbudded  measures  about  4  in. 
in  diameter.  The  florets  are  broad  and 
stand  out  horizontally,  thus  showing  off 
the  beautiful  arrangement  or  combina¬ 
tion  of  colours  to  advantage.  The  bulk 
of  the  flower  is  of  a  beautiful  soft  bronzy- 
red  with  a  slight  rose  or  violet  flush  when 
seen  in  certain  lights,  and  a  narrow  yel¬ 
low  zone  round  the  orange  disc.  A  First- 
class  Certificate  was  awarded  this  fine 
variety  by  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  Novem¬ 


ber  6th  when  exhibited  by  Messrs.  John 
Peed  and  Son,  Roupell  Park  Nurseries, 
West  Norwood,  London. 

- - 

Cyclamen  latifolium  fimbriatum  giganteum. 

The  above  is  the  name  of  a  strain  of 
Cyclamen  derived  from  the  giganteum 
strain  of  the  greenhouse  Cyclamen, 
crossed  with  the  Continental  strain 
Papilio.  The  segments  and  the  corolla 
are  nearly  orbicular,  spreading  out  hori¬ 
zontally  and  fringed  at  the  margin. 
They  vary  in  colour,  such  as  blush,  pink, 
rose,  etc."  Award  of  Merit  by  the  R.H.S. 
when  shown  by  Mr.  T.  Jannoch,  Der- 
singham,  Norfolk. 
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^ashiows  in 

Those  who  would  like  to  see  the  best 
blooms  of  the  year  among  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  may  expect  to  see  them  at  the 
great  annual  show  of  the  National  Chry¬ 
santhemum  Society  in  November.  That 
is  representative  of  all  the  southern  coun¬ 
ties  of  England,  or,  in  other  words,  of 
all  the  best  blooms  that  are  in  perfection 
about  that  date.  Some  equally  good 
blooms  may  be  seen  at  other  places  fur¬ 
ther  north  as  the  season  progresses,  but 
we  think  it  scarcely  likely  that  there 
would  be  bigger  blooms.  The  show  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  is  also  an  occasion  to 
see  the  trend  of  fashion  or  taste  amongst 
lovers  of  the  Autumn  Queen.  The  times 
change  and  fashion  amongst  flowers  also 
changes. 

The  fine  trained  specimens  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  such  splendid  form  at  the  Jubi¬ 
lee  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  So¬ 
ciety  have  entirely  disappeared.  There 
is  not  the  Same  amount  of  competition 
for  large  groups  of  Chrysanthemums  as 
existed  then,  though  some  good  groups 
still  appear,  chiefly  amongst  non-competi¬ 
tive  exhibits.  The  national  competition 
of  affiliated  societies  is  now  fast  dropping 
away,  and  its  place  must  presently  be 
taken  by  something  else.  Competition  in 
combination  of  societies  seems  incapable 
of  sustaining  the  energy  necessary  to  grow 
and  stage  blooms  of  the  best  and  highest 
development. 

The  finest  blooms  in  the  Japanese  and 
incurved  types  may  still  be  seen  in  the 
classes  for  the  Holmes’  Memorial  Chal¬ 
lenge  Cups.  The  class  for  forty-eight 
Japanese  varieties  takes  a  leading  place 
in  this  respect,  and  both  the  best  and 
the  newest  may  be  looked  for  in  that 
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class.  In  like  manner,  the  best  incurved 
blooms  may  be  found  in  the  class  set 
apart  for  thirty-six  incurved  varieties. 
Those  who  visited  the  show  twenty  years 
ago  looking  for  the  best  incurved  blooms 
would  be  quite  surprised  at  the  revolu¬ 
tion  that  has  taken  place  if  they  were  to 
visit  this  show  for  the  first  time  again  in 
twenty  years.  Empress  of  India,  Queen 
of  England  and  Lord  Alcester,  fine  as 
they  were,  are  probably  not  represented 
in  any  stand  at  the  present-day  shows  in 
London.  Those  who  would  see  such 
varieties  must  visit  the  London  parks, 
where  there  is  more  conservatism  for  the 
old  love.  The  class  for  twelve  vases  of 
Chrysanthemums  and  that  for  the  Presi- 
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dent’s  prize  are  also  exhibits  amongst 
■which  very  fine  blooms  may  be  expected. 

One  of  the  modern  tendencies  is  to 
show  a  greater  quantity  of  flowers  of  the 
decorative  type.  For  instance,  the  class 
for  dinner  table  decorations  with  Chry¬ 
santhemums  was  quite  a  feature,  both  at 
the  October  and  the  November  shows. 
This  competition  also  shows  the  skill  or 
taste  of  individuals,  which  varies  greatly, 
but  may  be  expected  to  improve  as  time 
goes  on.  No  doubt  blooms  of  small  size, 
as  well  as  single  ones,  are  more  useful 
and  decorative  in  the  home,  and  when  of 
moderate  size  they  keep  better  and  last 
longer  than  the  big  blooms  of  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  table. 


-  Incurved  Chrysanthemum  - 


Incurved  Chrysanthemum  Clara  Wells. 


CLARA  WELLS. 


Improvements  continue  to  be  made 
amongst  the  true  incurved  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  and  the  above  is  an  addition  to 
the  class  for  this  year.  The  blooms 
measure  55  in.  in  diameter,  and  have 
fairly  broad  florets  of  a  soft  creamy  yel¬ 
low,  except  towards  the  base,  which  is 
softly  but  distinctly  tinted  with  buff.  The 
true  colour  is  not  evident  until  the  bloom 
is  fully  developed.  Readers  may  distin¬ 
guish  an  incurved  Chrysanthemum  from 
an  incurved  Japanese  variety  by  the  re¬ 
gularity  with  which  the  florets  are  in¬ 
curved,  and  have  their  points  all  directed 
towards  the  centre.  A  few  of  the  lower 


ones  do  not  lie  so  compactly  as  the  rest, 
but  when  .staged  these  are  partly  hidden 
and  the  true  incurved  type  is  apparent. 
This  form  of  Chrysanthemum  never  gets 
to  the  size  that  the  Japanese  varieties  do, 
this  being  due  chiefly  to  the  regularity  of 
the  petals  and  the  compact  way  in  which  • 
they  are  folded  together  round  one  an¬ 
other.  The  variety  was  shown  by  Messrs. 
W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Merstham,  Surrey,  at. 
a  meeting  of  the  National  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  Society  on  October  28th,  when  it  re¬ 
ceived  a  First-class  Certificate.  It  also 
received  an  Award  of  Merit  from  the 
R.H.S  on  October  29th. 


the  gardening  world. 
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The  Flower  Garden. 

A  sjhort  time  ago  Mr;  G.  F.  Drayson 
asked  for  information  respecting  the  curious 
disease  affecting  Sweet  Peas. 

&  Sweet  Pea  Disease. 

Doubtless  he,  like  many  others,  had  heard 
af  Peronospora  Viciae,  but  curiously  enough 
no  fungicide  applied  to  affected  plants  had 
any  noticeable  effect.  This  fact,  coupled 
with  the  knowledge  of  a  friend’s  futile  ef¬ 
forts  to  discover  any  fungoid  growth  upon 
his  suffering  plants,  convinced  me  that 
Peronospora  was  by  no  mecns  the  sole  cause 
of  the  trouhle.  Knowing  how  'serious  a 
menace  eelworm  (Tylenchus  devastatrix)  was 
becoming,  I  had  some  of  my  own  plants 
examined,  both  root  and  branch,  and,  sure 
enough,  eelworm  in  vast  quantities  uere 
found  in  the  roots,  besides  sclerotia  disease. 
4  word  to  my  friend  set  him  again  examin¬ 
ing  his  plants,  and  he  also  reports  the  roots 
of  his  Sweet  Pea  plants  as  swarming  with 
eelworm. 


Eelworm  the  Cause. 

I  think  I  may  let  the  matter  stop  at  that. 
Eelworm,  and  not  fungoid  disease,  is  what 
menaces  the  future  Sweet  Pea  grower,  and 
Mr.  Drayson  and  others  will  have  to  get 
their  backs  to  the  work  of  fighting  this 
microscopic  pest  that  is  causing  so  much 
loss  to  market  growers.  Eelworm  is  to  be 
found  in  the  manure,  and  the  very  finest 
turf  loam,  especially  if  clover  has  been  grow¬ 
ing,  is  Liable  to  be  as  full  of  eelworm  as  the 
oldest  garden  soil. 

The  Remedy. 

Readers  must  pardon  this  lengthy  dis¬ 
course,  but  as  Sweet  Pea  plots  are  now  being 
dug  'the  present  is  the  time  to  attack  this 
invisible  pest.  Vaporite  and  fresh  burnt 
lime  are  useful  for  the  purpose.  No  manure 
should  be  used  unless  it  has  been  violently 
heated.  Doubtless  the  Editor  or  reader  ex¬ 
perts  can  give  further  aid. 

Digging  and  Planting. 

The  fine  weather  of  late  has  enabled  us  to 
push  on  with  digging  and  trenching,  and 


personally  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that 
I  have  got  all  the  Rose  ground  finished  and 
planted.  Orwing  to  the  mild  weather  one 
may  still  plant  Roses,  and  various  other 
trees  and  shrubs  if  they  are  at  hand,  but  the 
work  should  not  be  delayed  a  day  more  than 
necessary.  The  soil  is  rapidly  cooling, 
which  prevents  any  chance  of  root  formation. 
Any  stuff  that  cannot  be  planted  should  be 
laid  in  a  sheltered  part  of  the  garden,  se¬ 
lecting  a  dry  situation. 

Planting  Biennials  and  Perennials. 

The  last  of  the  biennials  and  perennials 
should  be  planted  at  once.  If  the  ground 
is  not  fit,  let  the  plants  remain  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  quarters  until  February  or  March.  Do 
not  purchase  such  plants  before  that  time. 
On  cold,  heavy  soil  it  is  advisable  not  to 
plant  anything  after  this  date. 

All  borders  should  be  tidied  up  now.  The 
dead  tops  of  herbaceous  plants  are  certainly 
not  ornamental. 

Chrysanthemums. 

Chrysanthemums  that  have  finished  flower¬ 
ing  should  be  cut  down  closely,  and  if  an 
increase  of  stock  is  desired  the  roots  should 
be  packed  closely  in  frames.  Failing  this 
protection,  a  shovelful  of  well-aired  ashes 
piled  over  the  roots  will  keep  off  severe 
frosfs,  and  encourage  young  shoots  early  in 
the  spring.  There  is  generally  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  with  slugs  just  when  growth  is 
starting  in  the  spring.  Ashes  tend  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  tender  sheets  from  these  pests. 


.  .  Chrysanthemum  . . 


MRS.  L.  THORN. 


The  above  is  a  Japanese  variety  of  the 
first  water,  measuring  about  Sin.  in  dia¬ 
meter,  possibly  sometimes  more.  The 
florets  are  very  broad  and  light  yellow, 
with  a  silvery  cream  on  the  reverse. 
They  are  of  great  length,  but  they  curl 
up  at  the  tips  and  turn  in  different  direc¬ 
tions,  but  it  is  still  classed  as  a  true 
Japanese  variety.  It  is  of  easy  growth 
and  may  be  had  rather  early  in  the  sea¬ 
son,  for  it  first  made  its  appearance  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Floral  Committee  of  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society  on 
October  14th,  when  it  received  a  hirst- 
class  Certificate.  It  was  also  brought  be¬ 
fore  the  R.H.S.  on  the  29th  m  good  con¬ 
dition.  It  is  not  only  easy  of  growth,  but 
keeps  well  owing  to  the  great  substance 
of  the  florets,  even  ,in  a  damp  autumn 
like  the  past  has  been.  The  exhibitors  on 
both  occasions  were  Messrs.  W.  Wells 
and  Co.,  Merstham,  Surrey. 


Nerine  F.  D.  Godman. 

This  is  evidently  a  rosy  salmon  variety 
of  N.  curvifolium.  Award  of  Merit  by 
the  R.H.S.  when  shown  by  F.  D.  God- 
man,  Esq.,  Horsham. 

Horticulture  at  the  Franco-British  Exhibition. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  D.  Prain,  Director 
of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew,  will 
preside  over  the  horticultural  and  arbori- 
cultural  branches  of  the  Franco-British 
Exhibition  to  be  opened  in  London  next 
year.  Earl  Carrington  is  honorary  pre¬ 
sident  of  the  Agricultural  and  Horticul¬ 
tural  section. 


Japanese  Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  L.  Thorn. 
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Lawns  and  Paths. 

Lawns  and  grass  paths  should  be  con¬ 
stantly  swept  and  rolled  lif  first-class  turf 
is  desired.  A  final  mowing  may  be  given  if 
necessary,  but  I  usually  find  the  grass  too 
slippery  for  the  machine  at  this  time  of  the 
year. 

Dahlias. 

Dahlia  roots  may  be  lifted  ;  in  foot  they 
are  better  out  of  the  way  now.  One  never 
knows  how  the  weather  may  turn. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

Planting. 

The  state  of  the  soil  has  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  where  planting  is  concerned. 
Fruit  trees  should  not  be  planted  in  frosty 
weather,  nor  should  the  ground  be  in  a  state 
of  wetness.  If  is  not  exactly  the  wetness  that 
endangers  the  well  doing  of  the  trees,  but 
the  trampling.  A  tree  cannot  thrive  if  the 
soil  is  simply  thrown  over  the  roots.  It  must 
be  well  trodden,  so  as  to  make  the  roots 
firm,  and  any  pressure  exerted  on  wet  soil 
soon  converts  it  into  something  approaching 
cement.  I  know  this  only  too  well,  for  re¬ 
cently  I  have  been  trenching  some  soil  that 
was  constantly  run  over  by  horses  and  carts, 
to  say  'nothing  of  traction  engines,  all 
through  last  winter.  The  land  was  formerly 
meadow,  but  precious  little  grass  remained 
after  six  months’  perpetual  trampling.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  this  same  soil  was  impene¬ 
trable,  except  by  a  pickaxe,  and  when 
digging  it  recently  I  found  that  despite  its 
moistness  it  was  a  case  of  very  slow  work  to 
break  it.  Many  Kentish  people  will  not 
touch  itheir  soil  while  it  as  wet,  and  they 
declare  that  soil  trampled  while  wet  is 
ruined  for  a  season  at  least.  On  fairly 
light  soils  planting  may  be  done  for  a  week 
or  so  longer. 

Pruning. 

The  pruning  of  fruit  trees  is  a  study  in 
itself,  and  the  work  should  not  be  hurried. 
There  is  a  considerable  difference  between 
the  pruning  of  an  Apple  tree  and  the 
clipping  of  a  quick  hedge.  The  fruit  tree 
must  not  be  trimmed  over,  just  for  tidiness. 
When  new  trees  are  being  dealt  with  do  no-t 
prune  them  at  all.  Apples  and  Pears  are 
better  if  allowed  a  free  season  after  late 
autumn  or  spring  planting.  When  ordering 
trees,  always  state  what  the  trees  are  re¬ 
quired  for.  For  ordinary  garden  purposes 
the  Paradise  stock,  is  the  best  for  Apples  and 
the  Quince  for  Pears.  On  such  stocks  the 
trees  do  not  make  such  rampant  growth  as 
they  might  otherwise  do. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Digging. 

Digging  is  an  operation  that  calls  for  as 
much  science  as  manual  strength.  Not  in¬ 
frequently  one  goes  without  the  other  in  this 
work.  Plain,  digging  means  that  the  digger 
should  have  a  clear  foot  in  front  of  him. 
That  is  a  12  inch  trench,  so  that  he  can  lift 
each  spit  and  turn  it  over,  right  over  mind. 
It  has  always  been  a  puzzle  to  me  why  some 
diggers  cannot  keep  to  a  straight  line.  They 
may  start  straight,  but  after  a  few  trenches 
they  are  all  askew,  or  the  trench  is  filled  up. 
Never  turn  in  big  weeds  when  plain  digging. 
Ten  to  one  they  will  come  through. 

Clear  up  all  rubbish  that  accumulates. 
Asparagus. 

The  Asparagus  bed  has  been  touched  upon 
before,  but  in  case  the  matter  has  been  over¬ 
looked  the  beds  should  be  cleaned  up 
thoroughly  and  heavily  manured  if  the  soil 
is  light. 

Plants  in  Frames. 

See  that  Lettuce,  etc.,  in  frames  have 
plenty  of  air  whenever  weather  permits. 


Rhubarb  for  Forcing. 

Rhubarb,  if  wanted  for  forcing,  should  be 
lifted  and  allowed  to  stand  outside  until  it 
gets  frosted.  Lift  only  very  strong  roots 
that  have  not  been  forced  within  the  past  two 
years.  Of  course  frost  does  not  always  come 
when  wanted,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
Rhubarb  forces  (better  after  being  frozen. 
Lifting  Roots. 

Make  sure  of  a  few  Parsnips  by  lifting  a 
number  and  storing  them,  in  case  severe 
weather  should  prevail  later,  which  may 
prevent  lifting. 

Turnips,  too,  should  be  lifted  and  stored 
after  cutting  off  the  tops. 

Potatos  and  Rats. 

Keep  an  eye  on  'the  Potato  store,  and  make 
certain  that  .rats  are  not  finding  the  tubers. 
To  me  rats  are  a  terror,  for  at  times  I  have 
lost  great  quantities  of  Potatos.  These  ver¬ 
min  always  destroy  or  ruin  a  great  many 
more  than  they  really  eat. 

“  Horti.” 


The  Amateur’s  Greenhouse. 

Leaves  and  Leaf  mould. 

When  we  consider  how  extremely  valu¬ 
able  leafmould  .is,  the  manner  in  which  many 
garden  owners  neglect  dead  leaves  is  remark¬ 
able.  Very  few  gardens  furnish  anything 
like  sufficient  dead  leaves  to  provide  the  ne¬ 
cessary  quantity  of  leafmould,  .so  that  there 
is  all  the  more  reason  why  such  leaves  as  do 
fall  into  a  garden  should  be  preserved. 
They  should  be  stored  in  some  open  place 
where  rain  and  frost  can  reach  them,  and 
should  be  surrounded  by  a  bit  of  wire  net¬ 
ting  fastened  to  upright  stokes  to  prevent  the 
wind  blowing  them  away  while  they  are  dry. 
As  far  as  possible  dead  sticks  should  be 
avoided  in  gathering  the  leaves,  as  'they  gene¬ 
rate  an  injurious  fungus  growth.  Oak 
leaves,  are  the  'best  of  all  for  leafmould,  b-ut 
for  several  years  I  ran  nine  greenhouses  very 
well  indeed  with  .leafmould  largely  com¬ 
posed  of  fruit  tree  leaves,  and  others  from  a 
shrubbery.  I  mention  this  to  show  that  Oak 
leaves  are  not  absolutely  essential. 

Freesias  in  Pots. 

A  mistake  is  often  made  in  subjecting  these 
to  too  high  a  temperature.  Under  such  con¬ 
ditions  the  foliage  becomes  long  and  untidy 
and  the  plants  are  frequently  only  of  use  for 
supplying  cut  flowers.  A  temperature  of 
about  50  degs.  maximum  is  about  right  at 
this  season,  but  even  with  that  the  plants 
should  be  kept  well  up  to  the  glass.  A  few 
light  stakes,  such  as  prunings  from  Lime  or 
Pear  trees,  with  an  encircling  band  or  two 
of  raffia  tape  should  be  given  early  to  each 
pot,  as  when  once  the  foliage  begins  to  flop 
about  it  never  looks  really  well.  Feeding 
may  commence  on  the  earliest  pots,  starting 
with  quite  weak  liquid  made  from  farmyard 
or  stable  manure,  and  increasing  the  strength 
gradually. 

Roses  from  the  Garden. 

Nice  little  Rose  bushes  potted  up  now  from 
the  garden  will  give  a  supply  of  flowers 
much  earlier  than  if  they  remained  in  the 
ground.  If  any  compunction  is  felt  at  raid¬ 
ing  the  garden  buy  a  few  bushes  or  dwarfs 
from  one  of  The  “  G.W.”  advertisers.  Tell 
him  what  you  want,  and  leave  the  choice  of 
varieties  to  him.  Probably  he  will  tel.l  you 
that  you  should  buy  established  Roses  in 
pots  for  the  greenhouse.  I  know  you  should, 
but  I  also  know  they  cost  more  and  that  these 
others  give  very  nice  returns.  Pot  the  plants 
immediately  on  receipt,  and  plunge  them  in 
ashes  outdoors  or  in  a  cold  frame  until  the 
end  of  the  year.  Keep  them  as  short  of 
water  as  possible  until  the  wood  ripens  and 
the  leaves  fall.  Treat  plants  lifted  from  the 
garden  in  exactly  the  same  way,  shortening 
straggling  roots  before  potting. 


Cinerarias  in  Frames. 

The  marvellously  mild  Weather  of  early 
November  has  enabled  Cinerarias  to  make 
wonderful  progress  in  cold  frames,  and  as 
the  absence  of  frost  enabled  one  to  leave  air 
on  all  night  the  plants  are  very  sturdy  and 
healthy.  Just  how  much  longer  we  shall  be 
able  to  keep  them  in  cold  frames  the  clerk 
of  the  weather  advises  me  not  to  prophecy ; 
but  there  is  no  need  to  fear  8  deg.  or  10  deg. 
of  frost  if  a  mat  is  laid  over  the  frame.  Be¬ 
fore  toking  the  plants  -into  the  greenhouse 
they  should  be  carefully  scrutinised  for 
greenfly,  and  if  any  of  these  pests  are  pre¬ 
sent  fumigation  or  vapourising  should  be 
resorted  to ;  it  is  so  much  easier  and  less  ex¬ 
pensive  to  fumigate  a  frame  than  it  is  a 
greenhouse  that  I  wander  the  practice  is  not 
more  common, 

Roman  Hyacinths. 

There  seem  to  be  some  really  good  bulbs 
about  this  year  in  spite  of  last  summer;  in 
fact,  I  .have  rarely  seen  finer  growth  than 
many  of  my  plants  are  making.  Early  ones 
should  now  be  .gently  hurried  along  in  a 
temperature  of  55  deg. ;  they  will  then  follow 
the  ’Mums  in  nicely.  Nat  that  Romans  are 
at  all  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  Chrysan¬ 
themums,  but  they  certainly  make  a  nice 
bright  decoration  with  a  few  well  berried 
Solanums  and  some  Salvia  splendens.  Give 
each  bulb  a  neat  stake  just  before  it  i= 
wanted,  and  try  and  arrange  that  each  pot¬ 
ful  gets  a  drink  of  liquid  manure  at  least 
twice  a  week.  As  soon  as  the  flowers  are  two- 
thirds  open,  stand  the  plants  in  a  nice,  cool 
place,  as  .they  will  then  last  much  longer. 
By  the  way,  do  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  turn  out 
pots  which  are  “  past,”  as  good  bulbs  will 
throw  up  three  and  eyen  four  spikes  each. 
More  Spiraeas. 

If  the  purse  will  stretch  to  a  few  more 
Spiraeas  by  all  means  have  them,  as  nothing 
is  more  useful  or  longer  lived  in  spring  than 
a  well  grown  .Spiraea.  Do  not  give  the 
plants  tco  much  pot  room,  but  be  sure  and 
allow  plenty  of  space  for  giving  water,  or 
there  will  be  a  battle  royal  between  the  plants 
and  the  water  when  the  April  sunshine  gets 
into  its  stride.  The  clumps  are  often  very 
dry  when  received,  therefore  it  is  always 
wise  to  well  water  .them  in  after  potting ; 
when  they  have  drained  stand  them  in  a  cold 
frame  for  a  few  weeks. 

Seakale  for  Forcing. 

This  has  been  somewhat  loth  to  part  with 
its  leaves  .this  autumn,  but  in  most  districts 
the  whole  batch  of  forcing  crowns  may  now 
be  dug  up.  Reserve  -the  top  6in.  of  each  root, 
the  part  bearing  the  crown,  and  cut  away  the 
forked  and  thong-like  lower  roots.  These 
latter  may  be  it'ied  into  bundles  and  buried 
in  soil,  to  plant  in  spring  for  growing  into 
forcing  crowns  next  winter.  This,  year’s 
crowns  should  be  potted  2in.  apart,  in  gin. 
or  ioin.  pots,  using  any  light  potting  com¬ 
post  for  filling  in  round  the  roots ;  the  crowns 
should  just  protrude  above  the  soil.  After 
potting  stand  them  in  .the  greenhouse,  and 
keep  them  dark  and  moist  at  all  times. 

“  SUNNVSIDE.” 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

Seedling  Orchids. 

Seed  germinating  on  the  compost  of  other 
plants  at  this  season  and  until  the  spring 
are  always  more  or  less  difficult  subjects  to 
deal  with.  The  application  of  root  moisture 
required  to  sustain  the  plant  on  which  the 
seed  has  been  sown,  must  always  be  at¬ 
tended  with  Considerable  risk  to  seedlings  in 
a  s.ma.11  state,  and  especially  is  this  the  case 
where  the  surroundings  or  the  outside  condi¬ 
tions  are  such  that  humidity,  is  alow  in 
evaporation.  It  is.  at  this  period  that  so 
many  seedlings  are  lost  from  what  is  com¬ 
monly  known  as  damping.  This  difficulty 
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may  be  considerably  minimised  if,  when  af¬ 
fording  root  moisture,  the  pot  can  be  care¬ 
fully  plunged  into  a  pail  of  slightly  warmed 
water,  to  such  a  depth  that  the  water  will 
not  quite  reach  the  surface  of  the  potting  com¬ 
post.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  we  may  afford 
all  that  is  required  for  the  plant  "and  suffi¬ 
cient  moisture  will  be  drawn  to  the  surface 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  seedlings 
without  the  necessity  of  overhead  watering 
to  any  great  extent.  We  are  thus  able  to  re¬ 
tain  our  seed  bed  in  a  desirable  state,  and  to 
some  extent  this  lessens  the  possibilities  of 
damping  and  destruction  among  'the  weak 
and  delicate  members  on  the  seed  bed.  Cy- 
pripediums  and  Odontoglossums  in  particu¬ 
lar  should  be  treated  in  this  manner. 

For  such  kinds  as  Cattileyas,  Laelias,  Epi- 
dendrums,  and  such  like  genera,  where  the 
seedlings  are  raised  on  prepared  beds,  such 
as  packed  canvis,  wood  blocks,  etc.,  with  due 
care,  the  loss  of  young  seedlings  is  consider¬ 
ably  less  than  when  they  are  raised  on  the 
pots.  I  would  advocate  these  being  occa¬ 
sionally  dipped  to  such  a  depth  as  may  be 
done  with  safety,  every  care  being  taken  to 
avoid  floating  the  seed  and  seedlings  from 
the  position  in  which  they  have  commenced 
to  germinate  when  applying  water  in  this 
way ;  also  when  spraying  or  watering  over¬ 
head  every  precaution  should  be  taken  to 
avoid  floating  the  seed.  It  is  only  natural- 
that  in  winter  the  germination  of  all  seed 
should  be  somewhat  slow,  therefore  it  is  the 
more  liable  to  became  displaced  and  easily 
floated  over  the  rim  of  the  pot  and  so  de¬ 
stroyed. 

Small  plants,  especially  those  that  have 
been  pricked  off  in  a  seed  bed  or  potted  during 
the  past  few  months,  should  be  placed  with¬ 
in  reasonable  distance  of  the  roof  glass,  for 
here  they  will  obtain  the  maximum  amount 
of  available  light,  and  what  little  growth 
is  made  during  the  next  few  weeks  will  thus 
be  prevented  from  becoming  drawn  and 
weakly.  A  light  position  will  also  assist  the 
compost  to  dry  and  thus  avoid  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  stagnant  moisture  remaining  for  any 
lengthened  period  about  the  roots  and  base  of 
the  plants. 

The  temperature  of  the  house  for  all  seed¬ 
lings  that  have  not  yet  reached  the  flowering 
state  should  be  a  few  degrees  warmer  than 
that  advised  for  the  normal  conditions  of 
the  various  generic  species  of  Orchids.  For 
young  Cattleyas  and  their  allied  genera  I 
consider  a  night  temperature  of  from  65  to 
70  degrees  should  be  maintained  during  the 
winter  season  with  normal  conditions  pre¬ 
vailing  outside.  Odontoglossum  seedlings- 
are  benefited  by  the  temperature  being  re¬ 
tained  a  few  degrees  warmer  than  that  given 
to  Odontoglossums  generally.  It  should  not 
be  overlooked  that  seedling  Orchids  should 
be  retained  in  a  growing  state  from  the  time 
of  leaving  the  seed  bed  until  the  flowering 
stage  is  reached.  It  will  be  at  once  apparent 
that  it  would  be  practically  impossible  to- 
procure  satisfactory  growing  conditions  with 
the  normal  temperatures  usually  recom¬ 
mended  at  the  resting  season  of  most  of  the^ 
Orchid  species. 

H.  J.  Chapman. 
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Incurved-Japanese  Chrysanthemum  H.  J.  Jones,  1908.  [ Maclaren  and  Sons. 


Damson  Merryweather. 

Under  the  above  name  a  new  Damson- 
was  shown  by  Mr.  W.  Merryweather, 
Southwell,  Notts,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
R.H.S.,  and  was  accorded  an  Award  of 
Merit  after  being  cooked. 

Carnation  Rose-pink  Enchantress. 

The  bloom  of  this  American  variety  is> 
equal  to  Enchantress  in  its  great  size,  but 
is  of  a  deeper  and  brighter  pink  and 
fragrant.  Award  of  Merit  by  the  R.H.S- 
when  shown  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Dutton. 


The  season  for  big  Chrysanthemums  in 
‘the  neighbourhood  of  London  commenced 
about  the  middle  of  October,  and  that 
was  the  occasion  when  we  first  saw  H.  J. 
Jones,  190S.  For  the  benefit  of  readers 
we  may  say  that  another  Chrysanthemum 
bears  the  name  of  H.  J.  Jones,  but  the 
year  attached  to  this  new  one  will  make 
it  amply  distinct.  The  variety  is  an  in¬ 
curved  Japanese  of  the  largest  size  for 
that  type.  The  florets  are  very  broad, 
■curled  towards  the  tips,  and  interlacing 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  making  quite 
:a  compact  bloom.  If  the  florets  had  been 
spreading  instead  of  closely  incurving  in 
this  manner,  the  bloom  would  have  been 
quite  a  giant  of  its  kind.  As  it  is,  we 
shall,  no  doubt,  see  it  well  represented 
next  year  on  the  exhibition  table.  The 
colour  may  be  described  as  a  bright 
maize-yellow,  but  appearing  lighter  or 
darker  under  different  conditions  of  light. 
This  is,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  inner  sur¬ 
face  of  the  florets  being  somewhat  more 
highly  coloured  than  the  other,  but  there 
is^ot  a  great  distinction  in  this  respect, 
the  colour  being  well  defined.  The  plant 
is  a  seedling  which  was  raised  by  Mr.  H. 
J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewisham, 
London,  and  grows  about  4  ft.  high.  It 


gives  the  best  bloom  when  the  crown  bud 
is  taken.  That  from  which  our  photo¬ 
graph  was  taken  measured  8  in.  in  dia¬ 
meter.  It  received  a  First-class  Certificate 
from  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society,  when  shown  on  October  14th  and 
an  Award  of  Merit  from  the  R.H.S.  on  the 
following  day. 

— m — 


Trees  in  Paris. 

There  are  approximately  87,000  trees  in 
Paris.  The  Horse  Chestnut  is  the  com¬ 
monest  ;  after  it  comes  the  Plane  tree,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  Judas  tree. 

Honour  to  a  Hawick  Nurseryman. 

We  learn  that  Mr.  John  Forbes,  Bucc- 
leuch  Nurseries,  Hawick,  has  just  re¬ 
ceived  the  Royal  Warrant  as  nurseryman 
at  Hawick  to 'His  Majesty  King  Edward 
VII.  This  is  dated  25th  October  from 
Buckingham  Palace.  Mr.  Forbes  has 
frequently  supplied  the  King  with  flower¬ 
ing  plants,  both  at  Sandringham,  Wind¬ 
sor  and  Balmoral,  but  particularly  at  the 
latter,  and  has  orders  now  for  another 
large  consignment  of  plants  to  be  sent  to 
Balmoral.  We  congratulate  Mr.  Forbes 
upon  this  recent  appointment. 
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Chrysanthemums 


AT  THE 

CRYSTAL  PALACE. 


Autumn  Show  of  the  N.C.S.  .  . 


The  great  autumn  competition  and  fete 
of-  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society 
was  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  Syden¬ 
ham  Hill,  on  the  6th,  7th,  and  8th  inst. 
The  principal  features  of  the  competition 
were  the  classes  for  the  Holmes  Memorial 
Challenge  Cups,  for  12  vases  of  specimen 
blooms  of  Japanese  Chrysanthemums,  the 
class  for  the  president’s  prizes  for  24 
Japanese  blooms,  and  the  floral  decora¬ 
tion  of  Chrysanthemums  for  a  dinner 
table,  there  being  18  entries  for  this  latter 
competition.  The  best  Chrysanthemum 
groups  were  those  staged  not  for  competi¬ 
tion,  because  larger  and  more  novelty  in 
their  construction  was  introduced. 
Fruits  and  flowers,  not  for  competition, 
were  plentiful,  but  the  Roses  and  Dahlias 
cut  from  tEe  open  were  a  surprise  for  No¬ 
vember. 

Medals  were  offered  for  a  group  of  cut 
Chrysanthemums,  with  the  addition  of 
appropriate  foliage,  on  an  area  of  300  sq. 
ft.,  and  a  Dean  Memorial  Gold  Medal 
was  '  awarded  to  Mr.  Norman  Davis, 
Framfield,  Sussex,  who  had  a  very'  bold 
and  effective  group  consisting  of  large 
blooms  set  up  arranged  with  autumn- 
tinted  .foliage  on  a  Palm  in  the  centre 
and  on  bamboo  stands  round  the  sides. 
The  intervening  spaces  were  filled  with 
smaller  stands  and  vases,  the  groundwork 
being  of  Ferns  with  Crotons  at  intervals 
amongst  them. 

For  a  group  occupying  200  sq.  ft.  of 
space,  and  from  which  the  trade  was  ex¬ 
cluded,  the  leading  prize  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  W.  Howe,  gardener  to  Lady  Tate, 
Park  Hill,  Streatham  Common.  It  was 
a  massive  group  with  a  Palm  in  the 
centre. 

In  the  great  class  for  12  vases  of 
Japanese  varieties,  three  blooms  of  each, 
the  leading  award  was  taken  by  Mr.  G. 
Hall,  Melchet  Court  Gardens,  Rornsey, 
Hants,  who  had  massive  blooms  of  A.  T. 
Miller,  J.  H.  Silsbury,  F.  S.  Vallis,  W. 
A.  Ethrington,  Edith  Smith,  R.  Vallis, 
Bessie  Godfrey,  Mme.  P.  Radaelli,  Mrs. 
W.  Knox,  Mrs.  Vallis.  Maud  Jefferies, 
and  Mme.  Rivol.  These  made  a  grand 
display.  The  second  prize  was  taken  by 
Mr.  W.  Iggulden,  Lock's  Hill  Nurseries, 
Frome,  Somerset,  with  blooms  that  were 
scarcely  inferior  in  size,  though  a  few  of 
them  were  slightly  past  their  best.  Mr. 
W.  Mease,  gardener  to  A.  Tate,  Esq., 
Downside,  Leatherhead,  came  in  third 
with  some  very  handsome  blooms. 

For  12  vases  of  incurved  blooms,  the 
leading  award  was  won  by  Mr.  W.  Higgs, 
gardener  to  J.  B.  Hankev,  Esq.,  Fetcham 
Park,  Leatherhead.  As  "in  the  big  class, 
the  blooms  were  arranged  with  long  stems 
with  their  foliage.  The  varieties  shown 
were  J.  Agate,  Hanwell  Glory,  Lady 
Isabel,  Chas.  H.  Curtis,  Nellie  Southam, 
Buttercup,  Mrs.  Barnard  Hankey,  Miss 
E.  Holding,  Frank  Trestian,  Topaze 
Orientale,  Mrs.  G.  Denyer,  and  Embleme 
Poitevine.  The  second  award  went  to 
Mr.  G.  J.  Hunt,  gardener  to  Pantia  Ralli, 
Esq.,  Ashtead  Park,  Epsom,  whose 
blooms  in  some  cases  were  not  fully ’de¬ 
veloped. 

The  first  prize  for  one  Japanese  variety, 


5  blooms  in  a  vase,  was  taken  by  Mr.  A. 
Jefferies,  gardener  to  John  Balfour,  Esq., 
Moor  Hall,  Harlow,  Essex,  showing  Mrs. 
A.  T.  Miller.  The  same  variety  took  the 
second  and  third  prizes  in  this  class. 

For  5  blooms  of  a  yellow  Jap,  Mr.  A. 
Jefferies  again  lead  the  way  with  F.  S. 
Vallis,  the  blooms  being  of  enormous 
size.  Bessie  Godfrey  was  the  winning 
variety  for  the  second  and  third  place. 

Mr.  G.  Mileham,  gardener  to  A.  T. 
Miller,  Esq.,  Emlyn  House,  Leatherhead, 
took  the  lead  for  a  vase  of  any  Japanese 
variety,  except  white  or  yellow,  showing 
W.  Beadle  in  grand  form.  The  variety 
in  the  second  and  third  prize  vase  was 
Reginald  Vallis. 

In  Class  40  for  5  Japanese  blooms,  the 
lead  was  taken  .by  Mr.  J.  A.  Humphries, 
gardener  to  J.  L.  Burgess,  Esq.,  Maisey 
Hampton,  near  Fairford. 

The  Dulwich  Chrysanthemum  and 
Horticultural  Society  was  awarded  the 
first  prize  in  the  competition  of  Chrysan¬ 
themum  and  Horticultural  Societies. 

The  Holmes  Memorial  Challenge  Cups, 
as  usual,  brought  out  some  grand  ex¬ 
hibits.  The  cup  for  36  incurved  blooms 
was  secured  by  Mr.  W.  Higgs,  who  had 
grand  blooms  of  Mrs.  G.  Denyer,  G.  F. 
Evans,  Buttercup,  H.  Hearn,  Godfrey’s 
Eclipse,  Daisy  Southam,  Embleme  Poite¬ 
vine,  Pantia  Ralli,  Mrs.  F.  Judson,  Lady 
Isabel,  Triomphe  de  Montbrun,  W.  J. 
Higgs,  Mme.  Ferlat,  Frank  Hammond, 
and  others.  Mr.  G.  J.  Hunt  took  the 
second  prize  with  somewhat  smaller 
blooms  in  fresh  condition.  Mr.  W. 
Mease  was  a  good  third,  Mrs.  F.  Denyer 
and  Buttercup  being  grand  blooms. 

The  Holmes  Memorial  Cup  for  48 
Japanese  blooms,  distinct,  was  secured  by 
Mr.  A.  Jefferies,  gardener  to  John  Bal¬ 
four,  Esq.,  who  had  splendid  blooms  of 
F.  S.  Vallis,  President  Loubet,  J.  H.  Sils¬ 
bury',  Chrvsanthemiste  Montigny,  Alger¬ 
non  Davis,  Dorothy  Oliver,  Mme.  L. 
Rousseau,  Mme.  G.  Rivol,  Magnificent, 
Mary  Inglis,  Mrs.  G.  Mileham,  Marquise 
Venosta,  Lady  Henderson,  Duchess  of 
Sutherland,  Reginald  Vallis,  Bessie  God¬ 
frey,  Mrs.  W.  Knox,  Mons.  Paul  Watine, 
Mrs.  A.  LI.  Lee,  Lady  Mary  Conyers, 
Mme.  M.  de  Mons,  Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller, 
and  Mrs.  Barkley.  The  second  award 
was  taken  by  Mr.  G.  Hall,  wljo  had  many 
very  fine  blooms  indeed.  Mr.  T.  Steven¬ 
son,  gardener  to  E.  G.  Mocatta,  Esq., 
Woburn  Place,  Addlestone,  Surrey,  took 
the  third  place  with  a  grand  exhibit, 
amongst  which  was  an  enormous  bloom  of 
Ladv  Talbot,  the  largest  bloom  in  the 
show. 

The  first  prize  in  the  class  for  Mr.  W. 
Wells’s  novelties  was  secured  by  Mr.  Nor¬ 
man  Davis,  who  had  them  arranged 
amongst  Ferns.  Mr.  G.  Mileham  was  a 
good  second. 

The  five  valuable  prizes  offered  by  the 
president,  Charles  E.  Shea,  Esq.,  for  24 
Japanese  blooms  brought  strong  competi¬ 
tion.  The  leading  award  was  secured  by 
Mr.  A.  Jefferies,  who  had  magnificent 
blooms  of  Reginald  Vallis,  President 
Loubet,  Mme.  G.  Rivol,  Bessie  Godfrey, 
Marquise  Venosta,  Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller,  F. 
S.  Vallis,  and  others.  Indeed,  there  was 
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not  a  weak  bloom  in  his  stand.  Mr.  G. 
Hall  took  the  second  place ;  Mr.  W.  Higgs 
came  in  third ;  Mr.  W.  Iggulden  was 
fourth ;  and  Mr.  W.  Blackwood,  with  a 
very  good  exhibit  indeed,  took  the  fifth 
position. 

Mr.  T.  Stevenson  took  the  lead  for  12 
Japanese  blooms  in  the  class  where  prizes 
were  offered  by  the  Ichthemic  Guano  Co. 
Here  again  he  had  a  monstrous  bloom  of 
Lady  Talbot  and  another  of  F.  S.  Vallis. 
Mr.  G.  Hall,  Mr.  W.  Iggulden,  and  Mr. 
W.  Mease  took  the  remaining  prizes. 

Single  Chrysanthemum  classes  and 
floral  decorations  brought  numerous  ex¬ 
hibits.  For  12  vases  of  single  Chrysan¬ 
themums  the  lead  was  taken  by  Mr.  C. 
Brown,  gardener  to  R.  D.  Cleasby,  Esq., 
Langley  House,  Abbots  Langley.  His 
prettiest  varieties  were  Mrs.  E.  Roberts, 
Edith  Pagram,  B.  E.  Pagram,  and 
F.  W.  Smith.  Mr.  W.  C.  Pagram, 
gardener  to  J.  Courtenay,  Esq.,  J-P., 
The  Whim,  Weybridge,  was  second, 
showing  such  beautiful  sorts  as  Mary  An¬ 
derson,  Annie  Holden,  Duchess  of  York, 
Mrs.  Watford,  Beauty  of  Weybridge,  and 
Edith  Pagram. 

The  prizes  for  a  vase  of  single  Chrysan¬ 
themums,  with  any  foliage  for  decorative 
effect,  brought  a  large  number  of  com¬ 
petitors.  The  first  prize  was  taken  by 
Mr.  T.  Stevenson,  who  had  sprays  of 
Mary  Anderson  and  Annie  Holden  set  up 
with  autumn-tinted  sprays  of  Spiraea 
prunifolia  and  bracken.  Mr.  W.  C. 
Pagram  took  the  second  place  with  large 
flowering  singles  with  a  great  variety  of 
foliage  and  fruits  of  the  Chinese  Lantern. 

For  2  vases  of  Pompons,  set  up  with 
appropriate  foliage,  the  lead  was  taken 
by  Mr.  A.  Robertson,  gardener  to  F.  J. 
Yarrow,  Esq.,  18,  Abbey  Road,  St.  John's 
Wood,  N.W.  Bronze,  yellow,  white,  and 
pink  Pompons  were  used,  together  with 
autumn-tinted  leaves  of  scarlet  Oak, 
grasses,  etc.  Mrs.  Conn,  Peak  Hill 
Lodge,  Sydenham,  took  the  second  place 
with  tall  vases  of  white  and  yellow  Pom¬ 
pons. 

In  the  class  for  a  dinner  table  decora¬ 
tion  there  were  no  less  than  18  entries, 
making  competition  both  keen  and  inter¬ 
esting.  The  first  prize  table  was  that  of 
Mrs.  E.  Robinson,  Norhyrst,  Park  Hill, 
Carshalton.  Her  stands  were  light  and 
graceful,  being  filled  with  light  orange 
and  yellow  Chrysanthemums,  Asparagus 
plumosus,  grasses,  etc.  Miss  B.  Saunders, 
13,  Victoria  Cottages,  Highgate,  N.,  was 
second,  employing  the  same  two  varieties 
of  Chrysanthemum.  Mrs.  H.  L.  Sell, 
Kempton  Villa,  Luton,  came  in  third  with 
orange  and  yellow  single  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums.  ,  ; 

In  the  amateur’s  class  for  a  decorative 
display  of  Chrysanthemums  the  lead  was 
taken  "by  Mrs.  H.  L.  Sell,  using  yellow 
orange  and  white  Chrysanthemums, 
Asparagus,  and  autumn-tinted  foliage 
both  on  the  table  and  in  the  stands. 

A  large  number  of  prizes  for  vegetables 
were  offered  by  Mr.  Robert  Sydenham, 
and  the  competitors  made  up  a  fine  dis¬ 
play.  The  collections  of  eight  varieties 
of  vegetables  were  quite  a  feature  of  the 
show,  for  the  Onions,  Leeks,  Celery, 
Potatos,  Cauliflowers,  Carrots,  Parsnips, 
etc.,  were  excellent  and  set  up  in  splendid 
exhibition  form.  He  also  offered  prizes 
in  12  other  classes  for  vegetables,  and 
here  also  the  competing  vegetables  were 
excellent. 
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Miscellaneous. 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  I eltham,  had 
an  interesting  lot  of  American  Carnations 
and  decorative  Dahlias.  (Large  Silver 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  D.  Dowell  and  Son,  Ravens- 
court  Avenue,  Hammersmith,  London, 
had  a  great  variety  of  Orchid  pots  and 
other  specialities. 

Mr.  Geo.  H.  Sage,  71,  Manor  Road, 
Richmond,  also  exhibited  sundries  in  the 
shape  of  flower  displayers. 

Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Merstham, 
Surrey,  exhibited  Chrysanthemums  in 
'great  variety,  set  up  with  Ferns  and 
Palms.  Large  blooms,  singles  and  pom¬ 
pons  were  set  up  in  bamboo  stands,  etc. 
(Silver  Gilt  Medal.) 

•  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley, 
had  a  fine  display  of  Pelargoniums,  Chry¬ 
santhemums,  Celosias,  and  Cannas. 
(Large  Gold  Medal.) 

Mr.  Joseph  Arnold,  32,  St.  Paul's  Road, 
Camden  Town,  London,  had  an  exhibit 
of  Bedfordshire  loam,  peat  and  silver 
sand  in  great  variety. 

Messrs.  John  Peed  and  Son,  West  Nor¬ 
wood,  London,  had  a  number  of  groups, 
including  one  of  American  Carnations 
and  Gloire  de  Lorraine  Begonias ;  another 
large,  circular  and  showy  group  of  Chry¬ 
santhemums')  and  a  large  collection  of 
Apples,  including  a  very  fine  basket  of 
King  of  the  Pippins.  (Gold  Medal.) 

Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  Devon, 
had  an  extensive  group  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  including  the  large  flowering 
varieties,  pompons  and  singles.  (Gold 
Medal.) 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery, 
Lewisham,  London,  had  the  most  impos¬ 
ing  exhibit  of  Chrysanthemums  on  the 
floor,  set  up  on  tall  stands  and  set  off  with 
autumn-tinted  foliage.  (Large  Gold 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons  also  had 
a  table  of  Apples.  (Large  Gold  Medal.) 

The  British  Columbia  Government  had 
an  exhibit  of  fruit,  chiefly  Apples  packed 
in  boxes  and  baskets.  The  Apples  were 
mostly  highly  •  coloured  and  handsome. 
(Large  Silver  Medal.) 

Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons,  Forest  Hill, 
had  a  large  group  of  Chrysanthemums  on 
the  floor;  also  a  group  of  Crotons,  Dra¬ 
caenas,  etc. 

Mr.  Wm.  Dane,  Hawkenbury,  Tun¬ 
bridge  Wells,  had  a  group  of  Conifers 
and  shrubs.  (Silver  Medal.) 

Mr.  Philip  Ladods,  Swanley  Junction, 
had  a  large  group 'of  Chrysanthemums, 
Heaths,  Pelargoniums,  etc.,  as  grown  for 
market.  (Gold'  Medal.) 

Mr.  R.  Sydenham,  Tenby  Street,  Bir¬ 
mingham,  had  a  fine  exhibit  of  Onions, 
Leeks,  Cauliflowers,  Carrots,  Potatos,  and 
other  vegetables  in  splendid  condition. 
(Large  Silver  Medal,) 

Mr.  J.  W.  Cole,  Midland  Road  Nur¬ 
sery,  Peterborough,  had  a  table  of  Chry¬ 
santhemums. 

Hobbies,  Ltd.,  Dereham,  Norfolk,  had 
an  interesting  display  of  Roses  from  the 
open  ground,  in  cut  flowers  and  weeping 
or  standard  Wichuraiana  varieties.  They 
also  had  a  group  of  single  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  and  another  of  Paeony  flowered 
Dahlias.  (Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  W.  Sanford  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hall 
Green  Nurseries,  Birmingham,  staged 
single  Chrysanthemums.  (Silver  Medal.) 


.  .  Japanese  Ghrysanthemum  .  . 


Japanese  Chrysanthemum  F.  W.  Lever.  [ Maclaren  and  Sons. 


Aster  Amellus  H.  J.  Cutbush. 

The  above  has  been  hybridised  with  a 
pink  variety  with  the  object  of  getting 
rose  coloured  flowers,  and  this  has  been 
successful,  though  the  blooms  are  some¬ 
what  smaller  than  A.  Amellus,  being 
ii  in.  to  2  in.  across.  They  are  very 
freely  produced,  however.  Award  of 
Merit  by  the  R.H.S.  when  shown  by  Mr. 
Edwin  Beckett,  Aldenham  House  Gar¬ 
dens,  Elstree. 


Cattleya  Fabia  gloriosa. 

The  above  was  derived  from  C. 
labiata  x  dowiana  aurea.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  of  a  rich  dark  shade  of 
rose-purple.  The  lip  is  crimson-purple 
with  a  paler  edge  and  two  orange 
blotches  running  down  into  the  throat. 
First-class  Certificate  by  the  R.H.S.  to 
Major  Holford,  C.I.E.,  C.V. 0.  (grower, 
Air.  H.  G.  Alexander),  Westonbirt,  Tet- 
bury,  Glos. 


Readers  will  see  at  a  glance  that  the 
above  is  a  Japanese  variety  from  the 
structure  of  the  flower.  The  florets  are 
of  great  length  and  the  lower  ones  are 
nearly  straight,  while  the  rest  are  beauti¬ 
fully  curled  just  at  the  tips.  Thus  while 
the  bloom  is  of  the  largest  size,  both  in 
width  and  depth,  it  has  a  very  imposing 
appearance  when  seen  in  the  fresh  condi¬ 
tion.  The  whole  bloom  is  pure  white, 
and  judging  from  its  high  quality,  it  will 
be  seen  on  the  exhibition  board  in  quan¬ 
tity  next  year.  Whatever  the  uses  it  may 


be  put  to  depends  upon  its  manner  of 
treatment.  It  is,  no  doubt,  as  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  bloom,  that  it  will  be  most  grown 
for  the  next  few  years  at  least.  Mr.  H. 
J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewisham, 
London,  placed  it  before  the  Floral  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  on  October  28th,  when  it  received 
a  First-class  Certificate.  It  also  had  an 
Award  of  Merit  from  the  R.H.S.  on  Octo¬ 
ber  29th.  The  variety  was  raised  by  that 
redoubtable  grower  and  raiser  of  Chry¬ 
santhemums,  Mr.  G.  Mileham,  but  Mr. 
H.  J.  Jones  has  acquired  the  stock  of  it. 
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Address  :  The  Editor,  The  Gardening 
World,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may 
cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions 
should  be  as  brief  as  -possible  and  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a  separate  sheet 
of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make 
the  best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to 
prepare  and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline 
drawing  or  plan  of  their  gardens,  indicating 
the  position  of  beds  and  lawns,  the  charac¬ 


ter  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall ;  posi¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  etc.  The 
north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  over¬ 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  It 
should  also  be  stated  whether  the  garden  is 
fiat  or  on  a  declivity,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  marked.  Particulars  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soil  will  also  help  us  to  give 
satisfactory  replies.  When  such  plans  are 
received  they  will  be  carefully  filed,  with 
the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and 
‘will  be  consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an 
enquiry  is  sent. 
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STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

2378.  Use  for  Cold  Greenhouse. 

I  have  a  greenhouse  14ft.  by  7ft.,  south 
aspect,  and  a  staging  aft.  6in.  high  with 
nine  Sunlight  soap  boxes  placed  on  it.  In 
the  summer  I  grow  Tomatos.  Can  you  tell 
me  what  use  I  could  put  it  to  now  or  in  the 
eanly  spring?  (T.  D.,  Berks.) 

You  could  grow  bulbs  to  flower  in  early 
and  .late  spring.  lit  is  not  too  late  to  pot 
them,  but  they  would  have  come  along  better 
if  you  had  potted  them  about  the  beginning 
of  October.  For  instance,  you  could  grow 
Hyacinths,  Narcissi,  Tulips  and  various 
other  bulbs,  which  would  be  out  of  bloom 
before  you  require  the  house  for  Tomatos, 
unless  you  commence  very  early.  Even  then, 
if  you  do  not  raise  the  Tomatos  j'ourself 
the  house  could  be  emptied  in  time  for  the 
Tomatos.  These  bulbs  are  hardy  and  re¬ 
quire  no  artificial  heat,  so  that  it  would  be 
a  mistake  to  have  them  in  the  house  when 
that  is  warm  enough  for  Tomatos.  You  do 
not  let  us  know  if  it  is  heated  or  not,  as 
that  would  give  a  clue  to  the  earliiness  you 
could  raise  Tomatos,  but  possibly  you  buy 
the  plants.  We  have  selected  the  bulbs  for 
variety  of  colour.  For  Hyacinths,  we  should 
recommend  King  of  the  Blues,  Gertrude, 
Roi  des  Beiges,  Grand  Maitre,  Grand 
Blanch,  and  Robert  Steiger.  In  the  way  of 
Daffodils  or  Narcissi  there  is  a  very  exten¬ 
sive  list,  but  a  splendid  half-dozen  are  Em¬ 
press,  Emperor,  Golden  Spur,  Obvallaris, 
Victoria,  and  Barii  conspicuus.  Fine  early 
flowering  Tulips  are  Cottage  Maid,  Chryso- 
lora,  Keizerskroon,  Pottebakker  White,  and 
Proserpine,  and  a  splendid  May  flowering 
one  is  Gesneriana  major.  Other  choice 
bulbs  are  Chionodoxa  Lucilae,  C.L.  sarden- 
sis,  single  and  double  Snowdrops,  Scilla 
sibirica,  and  Fritillaria  Meleagris.  If  you 
like  other  flowering  plants  easy  to  raise  you 
could  sow  East  Lothian  Stocks  in  July  and 
grow  them  in  pots,  so  as  to  be  able  to  bloom 
them  in  winter  or  early  spring.  A  cold 
frame  would  be  the  most  suitable  place  to 
rear  them  in  until  your  greenhouse  is  clear 
of  Tomatos.  Wallflowers  may  be  sown  in 
the  open  ground  in  May,  transplanted  to 
give  them  space  to  grow  and  potted  up  some 
time  in  autumn.  These  will  flower  either  in 
autumn  or  more  likely  in  spring,  even 
though  the  greenhouse  may  be  unheated. 

2379.  Rooting  a  Shrub. 

Enclosed  is  a  leaf  of  a  plant.  Will  you 
kindly  furnish  the  name?  I  have  also  put 
two  cuttings  in  which  were  layered  in  pots 
from  it  but  not  rooted.  Some  of  the  leaves 


are  turning  yellow.  The  leaf  enclosed  is 
from  one.  I  notice  in  the  Readers’  Competi¬ 
tion  one  writer,  on  November  2nd,  recom¬ 
mends  lime  and  matches  for  milky,  sappy 
cuttings  for  dipping  the  heels  in.  (Gar¬ 
dener,  Blackpool.) 

The  leaf  you  sent  is  Ficus  elastica  or 
India  Rubber  Pliant.  To  strike  cuttings  it 
requires  a  stove  temperature  and  a  propa¬ 
gating  case  in  that  stove.  You  can,  how¬ 
ever,  root  it  by  a  much  easier  and  safer 
method.  We  have  no  experience  of  limeand 
matches  for  milky  cuttings,  although  they 
may  prove  serviceable.  The' plan  we  recom¬ 
mend  is  to  push  your  knife  right  through 
the  stem  you  wish  to  propagate,  cutting  the 
stem  a  short  way  down  the  middle.  Then  to 
keep  this  slit  open  push  in  a  peg  of  wood. 
Get  some  sphagnum  moss  and  tie  a  handful 
over  this  out  which  you  have  made.  Keep 
the  moss  moist  until  roots  are  coming 
through  it  freely,  when  you  can  cut  off  the 
shoot  as  a  rooted  plant  and  pot  it  up.  This 
could  be  done  in  spring,  when  you  will  have 
more  heat  and  when  the  light  is  better  than 
at  present.  With  a  little  heat,  however,  it 
could  have  been  done  during  September.  By 
putting  It  in  your  heated  greenhouse  you 
could  commence  as  early  as  February  or  be¬ 
ginning  of  March. 

2380.  Cuttings  of  Begonia  Gloire  de 
Lorraine. 

Will  you  kindly  let  me  know  if  cuttings 
of  Gloire  de  Lorraine  Begonia  can  be  taken 
and  put  in  now  in  order  to  have  young 
plants  for  spring?  (Amateur,  Scotland.) 

If  you  have  a  propagating  case  and  keep 
up  a  bottom  heat  at  65  deg,s.  to  70  degs.  you 
would  be  able  to  root  cuttings  of  this  Be¬ 
gonia,  but  if  you  wait  till  February  they 
will  root  much  more  easily  because  the  light 
will  be  better  by  that  time,  and  the  plants 
will  naturally  be  more  inclined  to  grow. 
Select  cuttings  from  the  base  of  the  plant, 
as  they  are  more  likely  to  make  good  speci¬ 
mens  "  than  cuttings  taken  from  the  top, 
which  would  be  liable  to  pass  into  a  flower¬ 
ing  cond'ition  instead  of  making  good  growth 
and  forming  the  foundation  of  a  healthy, 
large-sized  plant.  If  you  have  not  sufficient 
command  of  heat  it  would  be  better  to  wait 
till  the  beginning  of  March  if  you  have 
only  a  limited  supply  of  cuttings.  If  cut¬ 
tings  are  plentiful  you  could  risk  it  now 
with  the  temperature  which  we  advised. 

23  81.  Ventilating  a  Greenhouse. 

I  have  just  purchased  a  small  greenhouse 
8ft.  by  5ft.,  span-roofed,  but  I  am  not  quite 
sure  how  to  regulate  the  ventilation  of  it. 
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Should  it  be  closed  right  up  every  night 
now,  and  how  should  I  manage  when  we  get 
very  foggy  nights,  as  we  have  been  having 
lately  ?  The  top  ventilator  is  open  to  the 
west  and  the  side  one  to  the  east.  I  shall 
feel  much  obliged  for  any  information  on 
this  subject.  I  shall  only  be  burning  a 
small  stove  in  it  on  very  cold  nights  just  to 
keep  the  frost  out.  I  am  keeping  Geraniums, 
etc.,  in  it.  (Leta,  Surrey.) 

There  is  not  very  much  object  in  keeping 
a  greenhouse  open  at  the  present  time,  es¬ 
pecially  during  foggy  nights.  Indeed,  a 
good  plan  is  to  open  it  fairly  early  in  the 
day  in  fine  weather  and  to  close  it  again  even 
early  in  the  afternoon,  before  the  sun  is  off 
it.  If  the  temperature  rises  a  little,  then  it 
will  do  no  harm,  but  help  to  keep  up  the 
temperature  during  the  night.  Of  course, 
on  foggy  days  the  ventilators  need  not  be 
open  at  any  time.  Even  if  the  fog  should 
get  in  badly,  although  the  doors  and  ven¬ 
tilators  are  all  shut,  it  would  sometimes  be 
an  advantage  to  light  a  fire  in  order  to  drive 
the  fog  out.  As  the  place  gets  heated  up  a 
little  chink  of  the  ventilator  should  be  left 
open  to  allow  the  fog  and  moisture  to  es¬ 
cape.  On  frosty  nignts  if  you  can  raise 
the  temperature  to  40  degs.  that  will  be  quite 
sufficient  for  plants  in  a  cold  greenhouse 
that  should  be  resting.  During  mild,  open 
weather  ventilate  at  the  top  and  sides,  which 
will  keep  the  plants  sturdy  and  serve  to  dry 
the  interior.  Under  these  conditions  Gera¬ 
niums  will  not  require  very  much  water,  but 
should  be  looked  after  to  see  that  they  do 
not  get  dust  dry. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

23.82.  Name  of  Bulb. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  a  small  bulb, 
many  of  which  I  obtained  in  a  mixed  parcel. 
Can  you  supply  -the  name?  (W.  E.  Mars- 
den,  Middlesex.) 

The  bulb  vou  enclosed  was  that  of  a 
Tulip,  but  we  cannot  tell  the  variety,  as 
bulbs  do  not  differ  sufficiently  to  make  sure 
about  that. 

2383.  Planting  Lily  of  the  Valley. 

Kindly  tell  me  how  deep  to  plant  Lily  of 
the  Valley  roots,  and  what  soil,  manure, 
and  treatment  they  require.  (Reader,  Soms.) 

If  the  soil  has  not  recently  been  trenched, 
we  should  advise  you  to  trench  it  2ft.  deep 
and  mix  in  some  manure  with  the.  soil. 
Level  the  ground"  and  then  plant  the  Lily  of 
the  Valley  so  that  the  tips  will  just  be  under 
the  soil.  This  will  mean  that  the  roots  them¬ 
selves  are  2in.  or  3m.  beneath  the  surface. 
Farmyard  manure,  if  well  rotted,  should  be 
mixed  with  the  soil  when  trenching.  If  your 
soil  is  heavy  horse  manure  would  be  better 
than  cow  manure,  as  it  would  serve  to 
lighten  the  soil  and  make  it  more  easily 
penetrated  by  'the  roots.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  soil  is  light  cow  manure  would  be  the 
better  of  the  two.  Tread  the  soil  quite  firm 
about  the  roots,  taking  care,  of  course,  not 
to  tread  on  the  crowns  or  pips  of  the  Lily 
of  the  Valley.  If  you  plant  very  small 
pieces  you  could,  of  course,  firm  them  with 
your  fingers. 

2384.  Sowing  Sweet  Peas  in  Autumn. 

Having  been  recommended  autumn  sowing 
of  Sweet  Peas,  I  put  mine  in  during  the 
first  week  in  October,  and  along  with  them 
I  have  also  sown  Gypsophiia  elegans,  not 
expecting  them  to  germinate  until  the  spring 
of  next  year.  I  was  surprised  to  see  them 
both  showing  growth  in  a  month’s  time.  The 
Sweet  Peas  are  now  a  good  inch  high..  Is  it 
a  usual  thing  for  them  to  start  growing  so 
soon,  and  will  they  winter  all  right  or  want 
protecting  in  any  way?  (A.  S.  E.,  Yorks.) 

Both  of  these  subjects  very  soon  germinate 
after  the  seeds  get  in  contact  with  moisture, 
at  least  if  the  temperature  is  sufficiently 
high,  as  it  would  be  in  October.  Sweet  Peas 
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are  hardy,  and  you  may  earth  up  the  lines 
slightly  when  the  seedlings  get  2in.  or  3m. 
long.  Shelter  is  scarcely  necessary,  unless 
the  ground  where  they  are  sown  is  in  an 
exposed  windy  place.  In  that  case  it  would 
be  an  advantage  to  stick  in  some  short  pieces 
of  brushwood  or  evergreens  of  some  sort,  so 
as  to  break  the  force  of  the  wind.  These 
sticks  should,  of  course,  be  placed  on  the 
side  from  which  you  get  the  coldest  and 
most  hurtful  winds.  The  sticks  should  not 
be  placed  close  against  the  Peas  nor  hung 
over  ithem,  otherwise  they  will  get  unduly 
drawn.  We  scarcely  see  'the  object  of  sowing 
Gypsophila  elegans  at  that  time  unless  with 
the  object  of  getting  it  in  bloom  earlier  than 
if  sown  in  the  spring.  It  is  a  native  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  would  be  liable  to  injury  more 
or  less  during  winter  if  it  proves  very  se¬ 
vere.  Even  in  open  winters  many  plants 
would  get  lost  through  the  ravages  of  slugs. 
It  is  not  a  matter  of  great  importance,  how¬ 
ever,  because  even  if  you  lose  all  of  the 
plants  you  can  sow  again  at  the  beginning 
of  April,  as1  the  plant  is  an  annual.  The 
Sweet  Peas  themselves  are  liable  to  injury 
by  being  eaten,  and  you  may  thus  lose  some 
of  them  in  this  way.  That  is  a  risk  that 
everyone  has  to  take  when  they  sow  Sweet 
Peas  in  the  autumn  out  of  doors-.  If  you  can 
save  them  against  slugs  and  snails  they  will 
well  repay  you  by  flowering  earlier  and 
stronger.  Another  plan  that  is  safer  is  to 
sow  a  few  seeds  each  in  small  pots,  reducing 
them  to  one  as  the  spring  advances.  These 
pots  are  kept  in  a  cold  frame  and  the  Sweet 
Peas  planted  out  when  the  weather  becomes 
sufficiently  fine.  By  this  means  you  get  rid 
of  a  great  amount  of  trouble  with  slugs  and 
snails. 


LAWNS. 

2385.  Levelling  a  Lawn. 

What  is  the  best  way  to  level  a  lawn  about 
20ft.  wide  and  30ft.  long?  It  slopes  about 
3ft.  from  top  to  bottom,  and  we  would  like 
to  get  it  levelled  for  croquet  or  tennis. 
There  is  plenty  of  depth  of  gcod  soil.  (T. 
H.,  Worcs.) 

You  require  some  tools  for  the  purpose  to 
manage  the  levelling  of  any  large  piece  of 
ground.  For  instance,  you  would  want  a 
spirit  level,  a  straight  edge,  and  three  bon¬ 
ing  rods  and  spades  and  rakes  of  course. 
Begin  by  lifting  the  turf  in  rolls  3ft.  long 
by  1  ft.  wide.  Roll  up  each  piece  and  lay 
them  all  on  one  side,  clear  off  the  piece  of 
ground;  then  find  the  exact  amount  of  the 
fall  in  the  length  of  the  lawn.  This  can  be 
done  by  means  of  a  spirit  level  and  your 
straight  edge,  so  as  to  find  what  difference 
there  is  between  the  highest  point  and  the 
lowest.  Then  the  plan  is  to  take  half  this 
depth  of  soil  from  the  topmost  end,  wheel¬ 
ing  it  on  to  the  low  ground.  Of  course,  as 
you  get  near  the  centre  of  the  lawn  the  layer 
of  soil  to  be  moved  will  get  thinner  until  it 
crops  out  altogether.  As  it  is  being  wheeled 
to  the  lower  end  you  will  find  the  lower  end 
is  then  higher  than  the  other,  but  that  ’s 
only  due  to  the  quantity  of  loose  soil,  which 
should  be  spread  out  evenly;  then  dig  the 
whole  lawn  from  end  to  end,  breaking  it  up 
finely  with  the  spade,  so  as  to  make  the 
whole  surface  of  equal  texture.  Then  tread 
it  down  equally.  In  the  case  of  the  lower 
end,  which  has  had  the  greatest  amount  of 
soil  laid  upon  -it,  that  will  require  extra 
treading  to  give  it  the  same  firmness  as  the 
upper  end,  which  has  not  been  disturbed  so 
deeply.  Your  next  process  will  be  to  make 
the  surface  thoroughly  level.  You  can  do 
this  by  driving  in  pegs  along  the  top  end 
and  an  equal  number  along  the  lower  end. 
Then  ascertain  the  exact  level  of  the  various 
corners  with  the  spirit  level  stood  on  the  top 
of  the  boning  rods  stood  on  the  pegs.  It 
will,  of  course,  require  one  person  to  each 


of  the  three  boning  rods,  one  giving  direc¬ 
tions  as  to  whether  any  particular  peg  is  tco 
high  or  too  low  and  have  it  altered  accord¬ 
ingly.  When'  these  pegs  are  all  at  the  same 
level,  and  a  certain  number  of  them  distri¬ 
buted  in  different  parts  of  the  ground,  it  will 
then  be  easier  to  make  the  soil  exactly  level 
first  with  the  spade  and  then  with  the  rake. 
If  it  has  been  sufficiently  trodden  before 
this  operation  the  raked  ground  is  now  ready 
for  the  laying  of  the  turf.  You  will  now 
have  to  finish  up  both  ends  of  the  lawn.  At 
the  lower  end  you  may  either  build  a  low 
retaining  wall  of  bricks  or  else  slope  the 
ground  down  suddenly  so  that  you  can  cover 
it  wi-th  turf.  At  the  top  end  you  will  be 
under  the  original  surface,  and  that  also 
will  require  a  retaining  wall  to  hold  up  the 
border  or  the  walk,  whichever  it  comes 
against ;  or  it  can  be  suddenly  sloped  down 
and  covered  with  turf  in  such  a  manner  that 
you  can  mow  it  with  the  maohine.  Sloping 
it  in  this  fashion  would  really  look  better 
than  having  retaining  walls  built.  Lay  the 
turf  regularly  and  close  all  over  it,  then 
have  it  thoroughly  beaten  with  a  flat-faced 
log  of  wood  and  a  handle  to  it,  generally 
known  as  a  beater.  This  will  serve  to  con¬ 
solidate  it  better  than  mere  rolling  would, 
but  you  can  afterwards  roll  it  at  frequent 
intervals,  and  you  will  thus  get  a  solid, 
even  surface. 


ROSES. 

2386.  Forcing  Roses. 

When  should  pot  Roses  be  taken  indoors 
to  flower  in  April,  and  should  they- be  cut 
back  every  year  before  being  taken  in,  as 
outdoor  Roses  are  pruned,  or  not?  A  num¬ 
ber  of  Roses  some  years  old  have  now  got 
very  long  and  straggling.  Would  it  be  ad¬ 
visable  to  prune  these  down  ?  (Amateur, 
Scotland.) 

We  think  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  prune 
the  Roses  now  or  as  soon  as  the  leaves  fall. 
They  should  be  pruned  every  year.  Pot 
Roses  really  require  to  be  more  severely 
pruned  than  Roses  out  of  doors,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  they  are  much 
dwarfer  when  grown  in  pots.  The  stout 
stems  that  rise  from  the  base  of  the  plant 
should  be  pruned  back  to  gin.,  and  the  side 
shoots  coming  from  stems  pruned  last  year 
should  be  cut  back  within  rin.  of  the  base. 
If  you  have  been  neglecting  pruning  you 
cannot  follow  this  rule  exactly,  but 
must  use  discretion.  If  the  stems  are  nu¬ 
merous  you  can  get  rid  of  some  of  the  oldest 
ones  by  cutting  them  out.  The  young  ones 
retained  may  then  be  pruned  as  above 
directed.  This  process  of  pruning  should 
be  carried  out  every  year,  thereby  preventing 
pot  plants  from  getting  into  a  straggling 
condition.  The  pots  may  be  taken  under 
glass  about  the  New  Year,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  day  or  two  the  temperature  may  be 
raised  to  45  degs.,  and  that  might  continue 
for  another  ten  days  or  so,  when  the  tempera¬ 
ture  should  be  raised  to  50  degs.  as  the  lowest 
night  temperature.  This  high  temperature 
w.ill,  however,  depend  largely  upon  whether 
they  have  started  to  grow  or  not.  The  tem¬ 
perature  might  rise  another  5  degs.  during 
the  day  or  even  10  degs.  by  sun  heat,  and 
the  plants  will  take  no  harm.  If  you  take 
your  p-lants  in  at  the  New  Year  you  will 
not  require  to  -use  a  very  high  temperature 
at  any  time,  as  the  plants  will  come  along 
slowly  according  to  the  weather.  If  the 
weather  proves  mild  and  open  the  Roses 
might  get  too  far  advanced  for  Ap-ril,  but 
you  can  always  delay  flowering  by  keeping 
down  the  temperature  by  ventilation  or  by 
placing  them  in  a  cooler  house.  It  very 
largely  depends  upon  the  condition  of  the 
winter  and  earlv  spring  whether  you  will 
have  to  retard  them  or  accelerate  their 
growth. 


2387.  Roses  Outdoors  in  Pots. 

On  a  wall  I  intend  trying  climbing  Roses 
which,  of  course,  would  necessarily  have  to 
be  planted  in  pots.  Does  this  commend  itself 
to  you?  (W.  E.  Marsden,  Middlesex,) 

Roses  can  be  grown  in  pots  or  tubs,  and 
would,  of  course,  require  much  more  atten¬ 
tion  in  the  matter  of  watering  than  if  they 
had  been  planted  out.  Under  the  conditions 
you  name,  however,  there  is  no  reason  why 
you  should  not  have  Roses  on  that  wall. 
We  should  not  recommend  you  to  try  Crim¬ 
son  Rambler,  as  it  is  so  liable  to  get  in¬ 
fested  with  red  spider  on  walls.  Better 
varieties  for  the  purpose  would  be  Long- 
worth  Rambler,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Bouquet 
d’Or,  William  Allen  Richardson,  Reve  d’Qr, 
and  Mme.  Alfred  Carriere.  We  should  re¬ 
commend  some  of  these,  unless  you  have  al¬ 
ready  fixed  upon  certain  varieties  th^t  you 
would  like. 

23  88.  Rose  Cuttings. 

I  have  been  promised  some  Rose  cuttings 
by  a  person  when  his  Roses  have  done  flower¬ 
ing.  They  are  in  a  greenhouse.  Do  you 
think  this  will  be  soon,  and  can  I  insert  them 
out  in  the  open,  or  will  they  want  protec¬ 
tion?  (Reader,  Soms.) 

We  cannot  say  how  long  the  Roses  will 
bloom  in  your  friend’s  house,  as  that  de¬ 
pends  in  a  measure  upon  the  weather  and 
upon  the  varieties  themselves,  as  well  as 
upon  the  length  of  time  they  have  already 
been  flowering.  Seeing  that  you  intend  to 
plant  them  out  of  doors,  it  will  be  better 
if  they  are  kept  till  towards  the  end  of 
February  or  the  beginning  of  M^rch.  After 
this  you  could  insert  them  out  of  doors,  even 
if  you  place  some  branches  of  evergreens 
over  them  for  a  few  weeks  until  the  weather 
becomes  milder.  If  you  have  a  cold  frame 
it  would  be  worth  while  putting  them  in 
there,  as  that  would  be  less  of  a  check  than 
planting  them  out  of  doors.  The  frame  will 
be  sufficient  protection.  Use  a  good  deal  of 
sand  and  leaf  mould  to  mix  with  the  soil, 
and  insert  the  cuttings  rather  deeply,  mak¬ 
ing  the  soil  quite  firm  about  them. 

2389.  Increasing  Dwarf  Roses. 

I  want  to  increase  my  stock  of  dwarf 
Roses,  which  I  want  to  grow  on  briers. 
How  should  I  set  about  it?  (Reader,  Soms.) 

Your  first  plan  will  be  to  get  briers. 
These  you  may  obtain  from  your  nursery¬ 
man,  and  in  that  case  they  might  either  be 
rooted  cuttings  or  seedlings.  Usually  cut¬ 
tings  are  considered  desirable  because  they 
do  not  root  so  deeply  as  seedlings.  If  you 
prefer  to  raise  your  own  briers  then  get  some 
young  shoots  about  i2in.  long  from  the 
hedges  and  open  situations.  Insert  these 
firmly  in  soil  that  has  been  well  dug  and 
mixed  with  plenty  of  sand  and  leaf  mould. 
Put  the  cuttings  rather  thickly  in  a  trench — 
say  about  4m.  apart  and  at  least  i2in.  be¬ 
tween  the  lines — 24H1 .  would  be  better.  If 
you  are  successful,  these  briers  should  com¬ 
mence  to  grow  in  spiring  and  be  ready  to 
bud  by  the  end  of  July  or  a  little  later,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  amount  of  growth  made.  If 
you  could  afford  to  wait,  you  could  grow 
the  briers  for  one  season  and  then  bud  them 
in  the  following  season. 

2390.  Names  of  Roses. 

In  January  last  I  had  among  others  a  Rose 
named  “Marne”  from  A.  J.  and  C.  Allen, 
of  Norwich.  It  is  called  a  Hybrid  Tea,  but 
it  grows  as  vigorously  as  any  climber.  It 
has  few  or  no  thorns,  but  it  -hais  never  shown 
any  signs  of  flowering.  Can  you  say  why, 
or  suggest  any  special  treatment  ?  It  is  in 
light,  good  soil,  such  as  I  give  all  Teas  and 
Hybrid  Teas,  which  all  flower  well  in  this 
country.  We  have  in  this  country  a  Rose 
introduced  about  thirty  years  ago.  It  is  no 
doubt  a  Hybrid  Perpetual.  It  grows  simi¬ 
lar  to  a  Paul  Neyron,  very  clean  and  but 
few  thorns.  The  colour  is  a  little  deeper 
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than  Duchess  of  Albany,  It  is  very  large 
and  full,  and  the  plan!  a  free  bloomer.  The 
Rose  is  a  little  flat  and  close  set.  When  it 
was  landed  from  the  steamer  with  others  it 
fell  overboard,  but  was  rescued,  and  as  far 
as  we  could  make  out  the  name  was  Marie 
d’EiSCOite,  but  I  have  never  seen  such  a  name 
in  any  catalogue  or  Rose  book.  When  many 
Cubans  settled  here  during  their  war  with 
Spain  they  called  it  Cuban  Beauty,  but  I  fa'l 
to  find  sflchi  a  name.  These  plants  are 
getting  scarce  here  now,  and  I  would  like  to 
get  some  more,  but  do  not  know  its  correct 
name  to  order  by.  I  enclose  a  few  leaves  of 
it,  which  may  help  you.  I  should  be  very 
thankful  if  you  could  give  me  (a  constant 
reader)  any  information.  (C.  C.  Cody, 
Kingston,  Jamaica.) 

We  think  the  first  Rose  you  mention  must 
be  Mamie,  which  is  a  Hybrid  Perpetual  with 
rosy  carmine  flowers  and  a  yellow  base  to 
the  petals.  lit  is  a  grand  Rose  when  it  does 
flower  and  excellent  for  exhibition,  but  it  is 
of  most  importance  in  this  country  as  an  ex¬ 
hibitor’s  Rose.  We  think  it  most  likely  this 
is  the  one  you  have  got,  and  presume  that 
your  warm  climate  has  given  it  extra 
vigour,  making  it  grow  more  strongly  than 
it  does  in  Europe.  Various  other  Roses  in 
this  country  have  after  a  time  assumed 
greater  vigour  and  have  been  propagated  as 
a  new  variety,  prefixing  climbing  t< 
name  already  existing,  such  as  Climbing 
Devoniensis.  You  have  not  had  the  plant 
very  long,  and  owing  to  its  excessive  growth 
it  may  not  be  in  a  condition  to  flower,  but 
you  should  treat  it  as  a  climber,  leaving  the 
long  stems  at  full  length  or  nearly  so,  and 
probably  it  will  bloom  during  the  next  sea¬ 
son’s  growth.  We  have  never  heard  of  a 
Rose  named  Marie  d’Esoote,  and  which  was 
probably  but  little  known  thirty  years  ago. 
Even  if  we  should  succeed  in  finding  out  the 
name,  the  chances  are  that  no  nurseryman  at 
the  present  day  would  have  a  stock  of  it. 
During  the  past  twenty  years  such  an  im¬ 
mense  "number  of  Roses  have  been  raised  that 
nurserymen  had  no  necessity  for  growing 
■inferior  sorts,  consequently  all  the  less  im¬ 
portant  ones  are  discarded  from  time  to  time 
and  the  space  devoted  to  good  modern  sale¬ 
able  sorts.  It  may  give  good  satisfaction 
with  you,  although  it  might  fail  to  be  satis¬ 
factory  here.  On  the  other  hand,  it  might 
■have  been  a  good  Rose  where  it  was  raised, 
.but  its  merits  not  properly  shown  and  it  had 
thus  been  discarded.  We  should  advise  you 
to  propagate  the  plant  by  cuttings  or  root 
cuttings  of",  some  other  strong  growing 
variety,  and  then  bud  this  scarce  Rose  upon 
it.  We  think  the  best  plan  to  root  it  would 
be  to  get  cuttings  at  the  end  of  your  dry 
season  ."taking  off  shoots  with  a  heel  of  older 
wood,  shortening  the  cuttings  to  12  in.,  and 
planting'  these  with  more  than  half  their 
length  in  the  ground.  Use  plenty  of  vege¬ 
table  matter,  such  as  leaf  mouild  and  sand, 
or,  at  least,  the  latter  in  the  soil  you  em¬ 
ploy.  Possibly  a  half  shady  situation  where 
the  cuttings  would  be  screened  from  the  sun 
at  midday  would  be  a  better  place  than  in 
full  exposure.  We  think  it  possible,  how¬ 
ever,  to  root  cuttings  during  the  growing 
period  by  inserting  them  firmly  in  sandy 
soil,  watering  them,  and  covering  them  w:ih 
a  bell-glass  to  retain  the  moisture  until  they 
get  rooted  and  commence  growing.  For  pot 
work,  cuttings  about  6  in.  long  would  be 
quite  sufficient,  inserting  them  half  their 
depth  in  the  soil. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

2391.  Chrysanthemums  for  a  Green¬ 
house. 

Will  you  give  me  the  names  of  about  six 
Japanese  Chrysanthemums  suitable  to  grow 
in  the  greenhouse  described  in  another  note? 
Please  "include  a  white  one  among  them.  I 


do  not  want  the  most  expensive  and  new,  but 
■only  those  that  are  the  easiest  to  grow,  as  I 
have  not  a  great  deal  of  time  at  my  disposal. 
If  I  remember,  you  mentioned  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  Glitter  in  one  of  your  papers  some 
time  ago  as  being  easy  to  grow.  Would  this 
be  suitable?  (Leta,  Surrey.) 

We  should  think  you  would  have  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  growing  Glitter,  as  it  is  of  vigorous 
growth  and  produces  the  best  blooms  on  the 
•natural  second  crown.  In  that  case  it  would 
require  no  looking  after  except  to  remove 
side  buds  if  you  wish  the  blooms  to  be  large. 
•Others  that  we  should  recommend  are  M.iss 
Olive  Miller  (pink),  F.  S.  Vallis  (canary- 
yellow),  Mrs.  W.  Knox  (deep  yellow), 
George  Mileham  (deep  crimson),  and  Mrs. 
A.  T.  Miller  (white).  All  of  these  are  easy 
to  grow,  and  produce  very  large  blooms. 
Older  varieties  of  very  easy  growth  are 
Vivtiand  Morel  (pink)  and  Charles  Davis 
■(bronze),  if  you  can  get  them.  Neither  of 
those  we  have  mentioned  is  expensive. 


VEGETABLES. 

2392.  Six  Varieties  of  Vegetables. 

Would  you  kindly  oblige  by  expressing 
an  opinion  .on  the  following  : — In  the 
•schedule  of  a  horticultural  society  there  was 
a  class  for  a  collection  of  vegetables,  six 
varieties.  An  exhibitor  staged  Leeks,  Par¬ 
snips,  Onions,  Beet,  round  and  long,  Toma- 
tes,  and  Potato®,  five  sorts.  For  this  he  was 
disqualified,  the  judges  writing  on  the  card 
“  Disqualified,  too  many  varieties.”  Thesaid 
exhibitor  had  in  two  previous  years  put  up 
the  same  kind  of  exhibit,  for  which  he  had 
got  the  first  prize.  There  is  no  table  or 
guide  as  to  the  numbers  to  be  .staged  in  the 
schedule.  Was  the  exhibitor  wrong,  Or  the 
judges?  An  opinion  will  oblige.  (James 
Smith,  Middlesex.) 

We  should  say.  that  the  exhibitor  was 
wrong  and  the  judges  right,  because  if  one 
■follows  the  schedule  and  another  does  not, 
you  cannot  judge  them  upon  similar  merits. 
There  can,  in  fact,  be  no  proper  comparison. 
You  say  that  only  six  varieties  were  wanted 
but  that  the  exhibitor  had  round  and  long 
Beet.  Clearly  there  were  two  varieties  in 
this.  You  say,  also,  that  he  had  five  sorts 
of  Potatos,  when  clearly  one  only  would 
have  been  sufficient.  The  schedule  says  six 
varieties,  but  we  presume  six  kinds  would 
have  been  a  better  expression.  For  instance, 
Leeks,  Parsnips,  Onions,  Beet,  Tonmtos,  and 
Potatos  may  be  regarded  as  six  kinds,  but  if 
you  have  two  varieties  of  Beet,  you  are 
clearly  going  beyond  the  number  required , 
•and  in  the  oa.se  of  Potatos,  the  mistake  was 
greater.  The  judges  in  former  years  must 
have  been  lenient  in  overlooking  this  form  of 
irregularity,  otherwise  the  exhibitor  could 
not  have  got  first  prize,  for  he  had  six  kinds 
and  at  least  five  more  varieties  than  was 
asked  foT  by  the  schedule. 


FRUBT. 

2393.  Fruit  Trees  in  Pots. 

At  the  foot  of  a  wall  facing  south  I  have 
a  strip  of  asphalt  measuring  10  ft.  by  15  ft. 
Would  it  be  possible  in  such  a  position  to 
grow  fruit  trees  in  pots?  If  so,  what  sorts 
would  you  recommend?  (Marsden,  Middle¬ 
sex.  ) 

We  should  think  such  a  position  excellent 
for  standing  fruit  trees  in.  pots  out  of  doors, 
as  they  would  get  all  the  advantage  of  sun. 
This  shelter  might  induce  them  to  flower 
earW  laying  them  liable  to  an  attack  by 
late  frost,  hut  you  could  fix  a  big  sheet  of 
tiffany  on  the  top  of  the  wall,  carrying  it 
right  over  the  fruit  trees  at  nights  if  you  ex¬ 
pect  frost,  and  thus  keeD  off  a  considerable 
amount  of  frost  and  save  th  >  blossom.  You 
could  grow  Apples,  Petos,  Plums,  and 
Cherries  in  such  a  position.  For  Apples,  wp 


should  recommend  Cox’s  Grange  Pippin, 
Peasgood’s  Nonsuch,  American  Mother,  Al- 
lington  Pippin,  James  Grieve,  Bismarck,  and 
many  others.  If  .you  desire  early  varieties 
of  Apples,  let  us  know  In  the  way  of 
Pears,  you  should  grow  Doyenne  du  Comice, 
Beurre  Hardy,  Piitmaston  Duchess,  and  Mar¬ 
guerite  Marillat.  Good  Plums  are  Green¬ 
gage  and  Early  Prolific,  the  former  a  des¬ 
sert  and  the  latter  a  cooking  plum.  In  the 
way  of  Cherries,  you  could  try  Belle 
d’Orleans  and  Black  Tartarian.  This  will 
give  you  variety,  and  should  rather  more 
than  fill  your  space  after  they  get  to  some 
size. 

2394.  Temperature  of  Vineries. 

Kindly  ,say  what  ought  to  be  the  tem¬ 
perature  for  vineries  which  I  want  to  rest. 
There  is  a  little  fruit  on  some  trees.  I  have 
•various  kinds  of  Ferns  and  Palms  in  one 
vinery.  Shall  I  remove  them  to  the  heated 
greenhouse  if  the  temperature  is  reduced  ? 

I  am  obliged  to  you  for  information  with 
regard  to  Geranium  cuttings,  also  pot  Roses. 
•Shall  I  pot  the  latter  after  they  are  taken 
inside,  and  would  you  prune,  as  many  of  the 
branches  have  a  few  inches  of  dead  wood  at 
the  ends?  In  your  answer  November  gth, 
No.  2341,  you  state  you  think  I  have  not 
•much  command  of  fire  heat.  I  will  explain 
as  briefly  as  possible  how  I  am  situated,  as 
I  do  not  wish  to  trespass  too  much  on  your 
valuable  paper.  There  is  a  range  of  houses 
in  one  line,  all  heated  with  hot  water  pipes, 
and  I  can  shut  off  and  on  the  heat.  The  first 
house  nearest  the  boiler  has  Cucumbers,  the 
second  is  a  vinery,  the  third  greenhouse  and 
Tomatos,  the  fourth  a  vinery,  all  divided 
with  glasfc  partitions.  I  have  also  one 
greenhouse  detached  and  unheated.  I  may 
say  I  have  got  good  information  from  other 
questions  which  have  been  asked  in  your 
paper  recently.  If  my  enquiries  are  too 
long,  you  can  .reduce  them  to  what  you  think 
is  necessary.  (Gardener,  Blackpool.) 

Vineries  where  Grapes  are  kept  hanging 
need  not  have  fire  heat  every  night  after  the 
Grapes  a, re  properly  ripened  and  the  canes 
as  well,  but  i.f  frost  threatens,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  light  the  fire  and  raise  the  tem¬ 
perature  to  40  or  45  degs.,  which  would 
make  the  Grapes  and  the  other  plants  in  the 
house 'perfectly  safe.  You  would  have  to 
be  always  on  the  lookout  for  frosty  nights, 
so  as  to  make-  sure  no  frost  gets  in.  the  house 
during  the  night  or  early  morning.  After 
the  Grapes  have  been  cut,  the  Palms  and 
Ferns  which  you  have  could  be  removed  to 
the  heated  greenhouse,  when  it  would  be  en¬ 
tirely  unnecessary  to  heat  the  vinery  at  all, 
as  the  Vines  are  perfectly  hardy.  Indeed, 
you  could  leave  on  air  all  night,  which  will 
help  to  keep  down  vermin.  Should  frosty 
weather  occuj,  if  there  are  any  plants  in  the 
vinery,  such  as  bedding  stuff,  it  would  be  un¬ 
desirable  to  leave  the  ventilators  open.  It 
would  have  been  well  if  you  had  potted  }rour 
Roses  just  after  the v  had  flowered  and  w.bfe 
still  growing,  as  they  would  have  got  es¬ 
tablished  before  they  went  to  rest.  If  they 
particularly  need  repotting,  we  should  do 
this  at  once.  Pot  Roses  should  be  pruned 
quite  hard,  cutting  back  the  weaker  shoots 
to  1  in.  from  the  base  of  side  shoots,  and 
those  that  come  up  from  the  root  to  9  in.,  or 
even  to  6  in.  if  not  very  strong.  It  would 
be  less  expensive  to  get  The  Gardening 
World  direct  from  the  office  than  it  ■would  be 
to  get  it  from  the  railway  bookstall  if  you 
have  to  pay  fare  to  get  there. 

2395.  Season  of  Apples  and  Pears. 

I  shall  be  grateful  if  you  will  inform  me 
in  your  next  issue  the  names  of  the  Apple 
and  Pears  w<hich  I  am  sending?  Say,  also,  . 
if  the  latter  are  for  dessert  or  cooking.  If 
for  dessert,  how  long  do  they  require  keep¬ 
ing  respectively?  (M.C.F.,  Sussex.) 

Your  fruits,  were  as  follows  : — (1)  Apple 
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Scarlet  Pearmain  is  a  dessert  variety  ripen¬ 
ing  in  September,  so  that  your  fruits  have 
kept  well ;  (2)  Pear  Winter  Neliis,  dessert  in 
season  from  November  to  February;  (3)  Pear 
Josephine  de  Maliines,  dessert  in  season  Janu¬ 
ary  to  February;  (4)  Pear  Doyenne  du 
Comice,  dessert  in  season  October  and  No¬ 
vember  ;  (5)  Pear  Easter  Beurre,  dessert  in 
season  from  January  to  March;  (6)  Apple 
Ribston  Pippin,  dessert  in  season  from  Octo¬ 
ber  to  May.  Fruits,  like  other  tilings,  were 
later  in  ripening  this  year,  but  some  oi 
those,  you  sent  have  been  ready  for  use  for 
some  time. 


GARDEN  ENEMIES. 

2396.  Pear  Midge. 

This  pest  almost  entirely  destroyed  my 
crop  of  Pears,  although  I  had  a  splendid 
prospect.  As  you,  no  doubt,  are  aware  when 
the  fruit  got  to  a  certain  stage  it  decayed 
and  dropped  off.  What  remedy  do  you  sug¬ 
gest?  Also  the  time  of  year  to  apply  it. 
(Joseph  Stockbridge,  Cambs.) 

The  Pear  gnat  midge  is  known  as  Dip- 
losis  pyrivora.  Possibly  you  may  not  be 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  insect. 
The  fly  lays  its  eggs  in  the  flowers  before 
they  have  expanded,  and  these  hatch  out, 
giving  rise  to  a  number  of  grubs  in  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  fruit.  When  Pears  are  attacked 
so  early  in  the  season  they  never  get  to  any 
size,  but  present  a  stunted  appearance  and 
begin  to  be  in  distress  by  the  beginning  of 
June.  Some  of  the  fruits  swell  very  un¬ 
equal  lv.  and  this  also  shows  the  presence  of 
maggots  within.  Some  of  the  young  fruits 
will  commence  dropping,  but  you  should 
keep  a  close  watch  on  trees  during  their 
early  stages,  and  as  soon  as  the  young  fruits 
show  signs  of  distress  they  should  be  picked 
off  and  burned,  not  merely  thrown  down-.  A 
good  plan  also  is  to  shake  the  trees  oc¬ 
casionally,  and  damaged  fruits  wall  fall. 
You  could  set  a  boy  to  pick  up  all  these 
fallen  fruits  and  have  them  burned.  If  you 
can  destroy  the  insects  in  this  way  before 
they  reach  the  resting  stage,  you  will  save 
yourself  a  deal  of  trouble  next  year.  Some 
experiments  have  been  made  in  America,  and 
the  most  useful  was  to  scatter  a  good  dress¬ 
ing  of  kainit  over  the  ground  beneath  the 
trees  that  were  infested  in  spring  at  the  rate 
of  6  lbs.  to  8  lbs.  of  the  kainit  per  rod  or 
pole.-  The  insects,  after  they  have  reached 
their  full  size  as  grubs,  come  out  and  drop 
to  the  ground,  where  they  lay  up  within  one 
or  two  inches  of  the  surface  and  form 
cocoons  in  which  they  rest  until  the  follow¬ 
ing  spring.  The  dressing  of  kainit  has  been 
found  to  destroy  these  pupae  When  applied 
late  in  summer,  that  is,  after  the  grubs  have 
reached  the  resting  stage  in  the  ground.  It 
would  be  well  worth  your  trouble  to  trv  both 
of  these  plans  and  advise  your  neighbours 
who  have  Pears  to  do  so  likewise.  It  is  only 
by  such  concerted  meahs  in  a  district  that  a 
plague  like  the  Pear  midge  and  Apple  cod- 
lin  moth  can  be  kept  down.  You  need  have 
no  hesitation  in  destroying  Pears  that  you 
feel  sure  are  infested,  as  they  never  get  to 
any  size. 


SOILS  AND  MANURES. 

2397.  How  to  Lighten  Heavy  Soils. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  took  over  a  house  where 
the  garden  is  very  heavy,  and  in  summer,  I 
am  told,  it  gets  very  hard.  I  know  that 
manure  will  loosen  it  up,  but  this  takes  some 
years,  unless  a  great  quantity  is  used,  and 
that  would  come  father  expensive  the  first 
year.  What  would  you  suggest?  (H. 
Martin,  Hunts.) 

Having  just  taken  the  garden  in  hand,  you 
cannot  do  better  than  trench  it  all  over  at 
least  2  ft.  deep.  The  best  sail  in  this  in¬ 
stance  should  be  kept  on  the  top,  while  the 


subsoil  is  kept  there,  buit  thoroughly  broken 
up  with  a  spade  or  fork.  While  trenching, 
use  plenty  of  rank  stable  manure,  as  this  will 
serve  to  lighten  it  considerably.  When  you 
have  finished  trenching,  give  it  a  good  dress¬ 
ing  of  lime,  as  this  will  help  the  heavy 
material  to  crumble  considerably  between 
now  and  planting  time  in  spring.  An  ap¬ 
plication  of  lime  like  this  is  really  only 
required  every  six  or  eight  years,  and  should 
be  kept  on  the  surface,  as  it  soon  works  its 
way  downwards  when,  the  land  is  being 
worked.  Besides  stable  manure,  you  might 
possibly  be  able  to  procure  a  crop  of  green 
manure  after  the  earlier  crops  have  been  re¬ 
moved.  For  instance,  if  you  could  sow  seeds 
in  August  or  about  the  beginning  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  the  plants  would  make  an  appreciable 
growth  by  the  time  you  dig  the  soil  in 
autumn  or  early  winter.  The  seeds  might 
consist  of  Turnip,  White  Mustard,  or  even 
old  Cabbage  seeds,  which  you  may  not  desire 
to  keep  for  further  sowdng.  At  the  same 
time,  we  should  warn  you  against  burying 
the  stumps  of  Cabbages,  Turnips,  or  diseased 
Potatos  in  the  soil.  If  you  can  get  any 
material  from  the  waysides,  such  as  parings 
and  the  scourings  of  ditches,  it  would  effect 
a  permanent  improvement  on  your  heavy  soil. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS. 

(D.  W.  D.)  Maidenhair  Spleenwort  (Asple- 
nium  Trichomanes). 

(James  Ward)  1,  Pernettya  mucronata ;  2, 
Berberis  Aquifolium;  3,  Gaultheria  Shallon; 
4.  Acer  dasycarpum. 

(C.  H.  M.)  1,  Arabis  albida  variegata;  2, 
Arabis  lucida  variegata  ;  3,  Sedum  Sieboldi-i ; 
4,  Saxifraga  sarmentosa ;  5,  Thymus  Ser- 
phyllum  lanuginosus. 

(T.  J.  Wilkins)  1,  Begonia  weltoniensi-s  ;  2, 
Begonia  metallica  ;  3,.  Gasteria  verrucosa  ;  4, 
Chlorophytum  elatum  medio-pictum ;  5, 

Pelargonium  Radula ;  6,  Pelargonium  quer- 
ci  folium. 


FRUITS  TO  NAME. 

(H.  G.  Dimsdale,  Loughborough)  Apple 
Foster  Seedling;  Pears:  1,  Easter  Beurre; 
2,  Thompson’s  ;  3,  too  much  decayed  to  recog¬ 
nise. 

(M.  C.  F.)  1,  Apple  Scarlet  Pearmain;  2, 
Pear  Winter  Nells ;  3,  Pear  Josephine  de 
Malines;  4,  Pear  Doyenqe  du  Comice;  5, 
Pear  Easter  Beurre ;  6,  Apple  Ribston 

Pippin. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Kelway  and  Son,  Lamgport,  Somerset. — 
Kelway’s  Manual. 

William  Fell  and  Co.  (Hexham),  Ltd., 
Royal  Nurseries,  Hexham. — Forest  Trees, 
Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  etc. 

Pennick  and  Co.,  Delgany  Nurseries,  Co. 
Wicklow. — Catalogue  of  Proven  Hardy 
Flowering .  Shrubs  and  Roses,  Fruit  and 
Forest  Trees. 

Pape  and  Bergmann,  Quedlinburg,  Ger¬ 
many. — Novelties  for  1908  and  New  Cactus 
Dahlias. 

- +++ - 

Cattleya  fulvescens  Westonbirt  var. 

This  striking  hybrid  was  derived  from 
C.  Forbesii  x  dowiana  aurea.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  deep  buff-yel- 
low.  The  lip  is  thickly  marbled  with  rose 
on  a  white  ground,  and  the  disc  is  orange 
marbled  wdth  crimson.  The  combination 
of  colours  is  remarkable,  and  the  lip  re¬ 
minds  one  forcibly  of  the  colours  seen 
in  Phaius  tuberculosus.  First-class 
Certificate  by  the  R.H.S.  to  Major  Hol- 
ford,  C.I.E.,  C.V.O.  (gardener,  Mr.  H. 
G.  Alexander),  Westonbirt,  Tetbury, 
Gloucester. 


Horticultural  Societies’ 
Diary 

of  Forthcoming  Events. 
Abbreviations  used. 

A. — Association  H. — Horticultural 

Am. — Amateurs  ALL — Mutual  Improve- 

Ohy. — Chrysanthemum  ment 

c.m. — Committee  meeting  m.m. — Monthly  meeting 

Uott. — Cottage  or  Cottagers  S. — Society 

D. — District  w.ul — Weekly  meeting 

G. — Gardening  or  gardener 

Thus  : — The  Templeton  G.  Am.  and  Cott.  M.I.H.S. 
Gardeners,  Amateurs’  and  Cottagers’  Mutual  Improve¬ 
ment  Horticultural  Society. 


NOVEMBER. 

25th.— Horsforth  G.M.I.S.  (w.m.). 

26th. — R.H.S.  (Exhibition  of  Flowers  and 
Fruit,  1  to  5.  Lecture  at  3  p.m. 
by  Mr.  F.  J .  Baker  on  “  Garden 
Experiments”) ;  Crawley  and 
D.G.M.I.A.  ("The’  Designing  of 
Gardens”  by  Mr.  R.  Dann). 

27th. — Harrietsham  G.S.  (m.m.). 

28th. — R.H.S.  .(Show  of  Colonial-grown 
Fruit  and  Vegetables,  and  Pre¬ 
serves,  2  days) ;  Southampton 
R.H.S.  (m.m.);  South  Shields  FI. 
and  H.S.  (m.m.). 

29th. — Beckenham  H.S.  (w\m.). 

30th. — Leeds  Paxton  S.  (w.m.);  Benfield-- 
side  and  D.  Sweet  Pea  S.  (m.m.). 
- - 

United  Horticultural 
Benefit  and  Provident 
Society. 


Annual  Dinner. 


The  twenty-first  anniversary  dinner  of 
this  society  took  place  in  the  Holborn 
Restaurant,  London,  on  the  1st  inst., 
under  the  presidency  of  Sir  Albert  K. 
Rollit,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  when  a  goodly 
number  of  members  and  visitors  sat  down 
to  dinner.  After  the  usual  loyal  toasts 
the  Chairman  rose  to  propose  success  to 
the  "United  Horticultural  Benefit  and 
Provident  Society.”  He  said  that  that 
was  the  twenty-first  anniversary  of  the 
dinner,  and  both  society  and  dinner  had 
reached  full  age.  He  was  trying  to  con¬ 
vince  them  that  the  society  was  a  great 
one.  He  would  divide  the  toast  under 
three  heads,  namely,  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  as  the  principal  one  in 
horticulture ;  second,  horticulture  as  an 
art,  a  science,  a  profession  and  a  trade ; 
third,  the  United  Horticultural  Benefit 
and  Provident  Society.  -  - 

He  dwelt  on  the  importance  of  the  word 
‘•'united,”  as  it  was  an  indication  of 
strength.  You  need  not  look  on  '  the  : 
society  as  a  charity,  he  continued,  as  it  is 
self  supporting.  The  honorary  members 
were  of  great  value  to  the  society,  and  he 
intended  to  join  that  class.  The  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  has  been  incorpora¬ 
ted  only  two  years  short  of  a  century. 
It  was  at  one  time  dependent  on  suburban 
fashion.  Now  it  was  in  touch  with  the 
gardeners  throughout  the  country.  A 
scientific  research  station  had  been  estab¬ 
lished  at  Wisley,  which  he  considered  an 
important  branch  in  horticulture,  in  order 
to  unravel  the  many  difficult  questions 
which  it  presented.  Science,  he  said,  can¬ 
not  be  neglected.  The  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  was  really  an  assembly  of 
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all  those  who -cultivated  the  science,  the 
amenities  of  gardening,  and  the  trade 
attached  to  it.  It  was  a  useful  art  in  the 
production  of  food.  He  was  astonished 
to  find  from  trade  returns  that  we  impor¬ 
ted  something  like  ^30,000,000  worth  of 
garden  produce.  He  would  give  our  own 
people  the  first  advantage  by  educating 
them.  Looking  at  statistics,  he  con¬ 
sidered  that  gardening  was  a  healthy  oc¬ 
cupation. 

Turning  now  to  the  United  Horticul¬ 
tural,  he  considered  that  it  was  a  friendly, 
a  benefit  and  a  provident  society.  One  of 
the  best  features  of  it  was  the  provision 
against  old  age.  Old  men  are  not  so 
much  in  request  as  formerly  for  gar¬ 
deners,  and  we  ought  seriously  to  con¬ 
sider  the  question  of  old  age  pensions, 
which  had  been  the  object  of  some  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  talk  elsewhere,  but 
hitherto  nothing  had  come  of  it.  The 
society  was  one  of  the  very  best  of  its 
kind,  reflecting  that  if  they  did  not  get 
back  their  money  in  the  form  of  sick  pay, 
it  accumulated.  The  management  was 
honorary,  and  by  that  means  the  expenses 
of  management  was  reduced  to  a  mini¬ 
mum.  He  associated  with  the  toast  the 
name  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Curtis,  who  discussed 
the  affairs  of  the  society,  and  said  it  was 
able  to  share  out  so  much  pro  rata. 

At  this  point  the  Chairman  introduced 
the  name  of  Mr.  James  Hudson,  V.M.H., 
who  had  been  hon.  treasurer  to  the  society 
for  the  past  twenty-five  years,  and  was 
now  retiring.  He  took  particular  pleasure 
in  having  to  make  a  present  of  a  silver 
tea  service,  which  had  been  provided  for 
Mr.  Hudson  on  the  occasion  of  his  retire¬ 
ment  from  the  treasurership.  Mr.  Hud¬ 
son  joined  the  society  when  the  capital 
was  only  ^ji,ooo.  Now  the  accumulated 
funds  amounted  to  ^30,000.  Besides  the 
tea  and  coffee  service,  which  was  an  em¬ 
blem  of  hospitality,  he  also  presented  Mr. 
Hudson  with  his  portrait  framed.  These 
gifts,  he  stated,  were  of  small  value  by 
comparison  with  the  services  Mr.  Hudson 
had  given  the  society. 

Mr.  Hudson  replied,  and  said  that  he 
could  scarcely  find  words  to  fully  express 
his  feelings  of  thankfulness.  He  said  that 
he  had  always  endeavoured  to  do  his  duty. 
He  also  gave  some  account  of  the  finan¬ 
cial  work  transacted  by  the  society. 

Mr.  E.  F.  Hawes  then  proposed  “The 
Honorary  and  Life  Members,”  and  Mr, 
W.  Marshall  and  Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch  were 
to  reply  to  this  toast,  but  in  the  unavoid¬ 
able  absence  of  Mr.  Marshall,  Mr.  Veitch 
replied,  and  was  sorry  that  Mr.  Marshall 
was  not  present,  as  he  was  really  the 
father  of  the  institution  owing  to  the  im¬ 
portant  part  he  played  in  founding  it  so 
many  years  ago.  Mr.  H.  B.  May  next 


proposed  “The  Chairman,”  who  replied  in 
due  course.  “  The  Visitors  ”  was  pro¬ 
posed  by  Mr.  J.  Harrison  Dick,  and  this 
was  responded  to  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor, 
J.P.,  M.C.C.-  “The  Press”  was  proposed 
by  Mr.  R.  G.  Frogbrook,  to  which  Mr. 
W,  P.  Thomson  replied.  The  intervals 
between  the  speeches  were  filled  in  with 
songs  and  music,  and  the  evening  was 
finished  up  with  the  singing  of  “Auld 
Lang  Syne.” 

- fr+4 - 

Freak  of  Chrysanthemum 

Perle  Chatiilonaise. 

♦+* 

The  above  variety  of  Chrysanthemum 
first  appeared  in  1905,  when  it  was  shown 
as  a  decorative  variety.  A  correspondent, 
Mr.  Thomas  Harvie,  Kilinin  Cottage, 
Helensburgh,  sends  us  a  remarkable  fas- 
ciated  form.  The  piece  of  stem  or  com¬ 
bination  of  stems  which  he  sent  us  was 
21  in.  long  and  nearly  2  in.  wide  towards 
the  top.  This  stem  was  very  much  flat¬ 
tened  with  leaves  arranged  irregularly  on 
the  flat  sides,  as  well  as  on  the  edges. 
From  the  top  of  the  stem  one  flower  had 
expanded,  and  that  also  was  fasciated.  A 
large  number  of  branches  were  also  given 
off  from  the  top  and  in  positions  near  the 
top  of  the  flattened  stem,  but  they  had 
reverted  to  the  ordinary  slender  form  of 
the  variety,  each  carrying  a  bud  at  its 
apex.  The  stalk  carrying  the  only  bloom 
that  had  opened  when  we  received  it  was 
flattened  like  the  stem  itself. 

It  is  easier  to  say  what  this  is  than  what 
was  the  reason  for  its  development.  The 
apparently  single  flattened  stem  consisted 
of  a  number  joined  together,  producing 
this  peculiar  form.  It  is  usually  ex¬ 
plained  by  saying  that  the  stem  makes 
unusual  vigorous  growth  owing  to  high 
feeding,  and  that  the  stems  are  so 
crowded  at  the  point  where  they  arise  that 
they  never  get  clear  of  one  another,  but 
grow  up  like  one  stem.  We  do  not  re¬ 
member  seeing  a  case  like  it  before 
amongst  Chrysanthemums,  though  we 
have  seen  fasciated  stems  in  many  other 
classes  of  plants.  For  instance,  the  com¬ 
mon  Ash  and  the  Scotch  Fir  occasionally 
give  rise  to  fasciated  branches  away  in 
the  top  of  the  tree,  and  where  this  occurs 
in  woods,  we  can  hardly  say  it  is  due  to 
over-feeding. 

- - 

Baskets  of  berried  plants  and  autumn 
tinted  foliage  were  well  represented  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  on  the  occasion  of  the 
N.C.S.  Exhibition,  and  were  of  a  highly 
decorative  character. 


Salisbury  Gardeners. 

The  Salisbury  and  District  Gardeners’ 
Mutual  Improvement  Society,  though 
only  in  its  second  year  of  existence,  has, 
the  secretary  informs  us,  already  a  mem¬ 
bership  of  nearly  200.  The  first  annual 
general  meeting  was  held  on  October  2nd, 
and  the  Treasurer’s  report  showed  a  small 
balance  in  hand,  which  was  considered 
very  satisfactory,  seeing  that  to  start  the 
society  an  exceptional  expenditure  was 
incurred.  The  Rev.  Chancellor  Bernard 
was  re-elected  president,  and  was  ac¬ 
corded  hearty  thanks  for  his  services  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  twelve  months.  The. secre¬ 
tary,  treasurer,  and  assistant  secretaries 
were  also  re-elected.  Mr.  T.  Challis, 
V.M.H.,  was  elected  chairman  for  the 
present  session,  and  Mr.  S.  W.  Tucker,  of 
Longford  Castle,  vice-chairman.  The 
session  opened  on  October  9th  with  an 
open  night.  Messrs.  Keynes  and  Williams 
exhibited  a  good  collection  of  Cactus 
Dahlias.  We  understand  the  meetings 
are  held  every  week,  and  should  be  glad 
to  receive  the  schedule  of  the  society. 

Stirling  and  District  Horticultural  Associa¬ 
tion. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  of  this  society, 
held  on  October  1st,  over  which  Mr.  Geo. 
Petrie  presided,  an  interesting  paper  was 
read  on  “  Chrysanthemums”  by  Mr.  D. 
Nicoll,  of  Forgandenny,  in  which  he 
offered  information  to  beginners  on  the 
growing  and  exhibiting  of  these  flowers. 
An  interesting  discussion  followed,  and 
the  Chairman  then  thanked  Mr.  Nicoll, 
on  behalf  of  the  members,  for  placing 
within  their  reach  the  knowledge  which 
had  made  the  lecturer  one  of  the  foremost 
exponents  on-  the  cultivation  of  Chrysan¬ 
themums.  Among  the  exhibits  was  a 
dish  of  beautiful  Elton  Pine  Strawberries, 
grown  by  Mr.  Birrell,  Braco  Castle.  Mr. 
Birrell,  who  began  to  gather  Strawberries 
on  August  1st  and  will  continue  to  do  so 
for  another  three  weeks,  given  favour¬ 
able  weather,  grows  only  two  varieties, 
viz.,  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury  and 
Elton  Pine.  Braco  Castle,  it  may  be 
added,  is  situated  in  a  cold,  backward  dis¬ 
trict,  over  600  feet  above  sea  level. 

Odontioda  devossiana. 

The  flowers  of  this  hybrid  are  of  the 
same  size  as  the  seed  parent  Odontoglos- 
sum  Edwardi.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
of  a  dark  reddish  crimson.  The  lip  is 
somewhat  paler  with  a  gold  crest  and 
violet  column.  The  pollen  parent  was 
Cochlioda  noetzliana,  and  this  will  ex¬ 
plain  the  peculiar  combination  of  dark 
colours.  First-class  Certificate  by  the 
R.H.S.  when  shown,  by  M.  H.  Graire, 
Amiens. 
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Sotuj  ot  KoTpa. 

Now  winter,  with  his  icy  chains, 

Binds  all  the  earth  in  bondage  drear, 

And  fills  the  air  with  gloom  and  cold, 

A  fitting  ending  to  the  year: 

We  sit  around  the  glowing  fire. 

And  dream  sweet  dreams  of  joys  tc 
come. 

We  laugh  at  all  his  howling  winds, 
Whilst  berried  branches  deck  our  home. 

We  sing,  though  all  the  birds  are  dumb, 
Our  hearts  are  gay,  our  eyes  are  bright, 

Our  souls  rejoice,  for  well  we  know 

The  spring  returns  to  make  things 
right. 

And  so  we  wait,  for  we  are  sure. 

The  winter  soon  must  flee  away ; 

The  sun  will  smile  for  us  once  more, 
With  gladness  fill  each  lengthening 
day. 

Thus,  when  life’s  troubles  round  us  press, 
We  patient  bear  them,  for  we  know 

That  hope  and  faith  will  help  us  through, 
Until  life’s  springs  of  joy  shall  flow. 

Baynton- Taylor. 


CXIX. 

Salvia  splendens. 

This  is  a  grand  plant  for  the  amateur 
who  has  only  a  cold  greenhouse,  and 
wants  flowering  plants  other  than  Chry¬ 
santhemums  during  the  autumn.  Last 
year  I  had  this  brilliant  scarlet  Salvia 
flowering  almost  until  Christmas.  It  is  a 
half-hardy  perennial ;  but,  if  preferred, 
can  be  treated  as  an  annual,  as  it  flowers 
the  first  season  if  seeds  are  sown  early  in 
the  year. 

A  few  words  as  to  the  present  treatment 
of  the  cold  house  may  not  be  amiss.  The 
great  point  is  to  keep  the  house  as  dry 
as' possible.  Top  lights  may  be  opened 
during  the  sunny  hours  of  the  day,  but 
they,  together  with  the  door,  and  side  win¬ 
dows,  should  be  closed  early.  I  often 
find  it  convenient  to  water  the  pots  that 
may  need  it  outside  to  prevent  the  drip, 
and  consequent  dampness  within.  Ample 
space  should  be  allowed  between  the 
plants  so  that  air  circulates  freely.  It  is 
not  at  all  impossible  to  have  a  house  full 
of  bloom  at  this  season,  for  Fuchsias  are 
hosts  in  themselves,  so  are  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  and  I  have  besides  these,  at  the 
present  time,  Geraniums,  Salvias,  Dipla- 
cus  glutinosus,  Cinerarias  rapidly  advanc¬ 
ing  ;  also  Arum  Lilies  almost  ready  to 
open  their  great  white  spathes,  but  these 
and  the  Cinerarias  will  need  to  be  taken 
to  warmer  quarters  as  soon  as  a  cold  spell 
sets  in,  or  their  blossoms  will  not  make 
much  progress. 

Cinerarias  in  Cold  Greenhouse. 

Last  year  I  kept  Cinerarias  which  were 
much  less  advanced  towards  flowering 
throughout  the  winter  without  heat. 
There  were  six  degrees  of  frost  sometimes, 
and  the  plants  were  blackened  ;  when  this 
occurred  they  were  watered  with  cold 
water  and  put  into  a  dark  cellar  until 
thawed.  Some  died,  some  lived,  and  after¬ 
wards  flowered  well,  perhaps  not  so  well 
as  others  in  a  more  congenial  atmosphere, 
but  still  quite  well  enough  for  me  to  grow 
others  under  the  same  cold  house  condi¬ 
tions.  I  rejoice  in  making  experiments 
such  as  these,  testing  plants  to  the 
utmost,  and  finding  out  for  one’s  self  all 
that  they  can  accomplish.  We  must 
never  forget  that  plants,  so  long  as  they 
are  gradually  and  carefully  hardened  are 
wonderfully',  almost  pathetically  adapt¬ 
able.  Many  of  them  will  struggle  gal¬ 
lantly  under  hard  conditions  to  the  end 
and  aim  of  their  existence,  i.e.,  to  flower 
and  fruit. 

Utilise  your  Cold  Greenhouse. 

I  have  been  astonished  at  the  com¬ 
muted  number  of  cold  greenhouses  of  a 
London  suburb,  and  too  often  I  know 


these  cold  greenhouses  are  turned  to  little 
account  by  their  possessors.  What  a  pity, 
when  they  afford  so  excellent  a  field  for 
interesting  experiment.  Beside  the 
plants  I  have  chanced  to  mention  above. 
Camellias,  Azaleas,  Roses,  Lilies,  Ferns, 
even  Heliotropes  and  Lantanas  may  be 
grown  successfully.  Yes,  and  a  hundred 
and  more  other  subjects  to  fill  the  place 
with  beauty  for  a  great  portion  of  the 
year.  Experiment,  and  go  on  experiment¬ 
ing  ;  there  is  nothing  like  it,  and  few 
things  are  more  fascinating.  Of  course, 
if  there  are  means  to  secure  even  sufficient 
heat  to  keep  out  actual  frost  the  range  of 
plants  will  be  much  larger,  while  with  no 
heat,  but  careful  covering  and  safeguard¬ 
ing  much  may  be  done. 

The  Violet  Frames. 

The  frames  are  facing  south ;  they  have 
been  filled  with  leaves,  and  over  the.  ., 
and  well  trodden  down,  several  inches  of 
good  soil,  with  an  admixture  of  sand  or 
mortar  rubble  have  been  added,  and  the 
plants  have  been  established,  and  by  this 
time  are  looking  quite  settled,  and  pro¬ 
bably  are  full  of  buds.  They  ought  to 
be,  if  we  are  to  gather  a  bunch  of  the 
good  old  Parme  de  Toulouse,  that  old  but 
eminently  successful  variety'  for  early 
flowering,  by  Christmas.  But  they'  need 
careful  and  unremitting  attention  at  this 
time.  The  plants  should  almost  touch 
the  glass  when  the  lights  are  onj  they 
should  be  firmly  in  the  soil,  but  not  too 
deeply,  and  they  should  have  all  the  sun¬ 
shine,  and  plenty  of  air  whenever  the 
weather  is  open,  yes,  and  even  for  a  short 
while  m  the  sunshine  during  colder 
weather,  just  covering  during  actual  frost. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  lights  need 
actual  removal,  but  they'  should  be  raised, 
and  in  warm,  mild  weather  may  indeed 
be  off.  Condensed  moisture  on  the  glass 
should  not  be  allowed  to  drip  into  the 
frame,  as  we  must  ward  off  all  tendency' 
to  damping.  I  was  talking  to  a  jobbing 
gardener  the  other  day — “No,”  he  said, 
“  I  never  succeed  with  Violets  in  frames 
where  I  go  only  one  or  twice  a  week ; 
I  put  the  lights  down  at  night  when  I  go 
home,  and  often  they'  are  never  lifted  until 
I  go  the  next  time — and  Alolets  will  never 
succeed  with  this  treatment !  ”  I  could  not 
help  thinking  that  success  would  have 
been  far  more  likely'  if  he  had  left  the 
lights  raised.  Violets  are  hardy,  we  must 
not  forget  that.  But  this  particular  man 
had  erred  in  another  important  particular, 
in  his  frames  the  soil  was  only  slightly- 
raised,  so  that  the  plants  were  deep  down, 
and  far  removed  from  the  glass.  It  is 
worth  while  emphasising  this  point,  be¬ 
cause  it  makes  considerable  difference  in 
the  successful  cultivation  of  these  plants. 
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Some  late  flowering-  Roses. 

An  autumn  such  as  this  brings  with  it 
many  a  beautiful  Rose  blossom,  especi¬ 
ally  among  the  Teas.  This  year  I  have 
been  much  struck  with  the  valuable  late 
flowering  properties  of  that  beautiful  Tea, 
Corallina,  with  its  deep  rosy  pink  blooms 
and  fine  form.  It  is  one  of  the  daintiest 
and  most  beautiful  of  our  Roses,  and  ex¬ 
cellent  for  the  amateur’s  garden.  Betty, 
a  yellowy-copper  Rose,  and  a  Hybrid  Tea, 
is  another  grand  late  bloomer — a  little 
thin  perhaps,  but  a  curiously  artistic 
Rose.  Yet  another,  and  this  time  again 
a  Tea-scented  variety,  is  Mrs.  Alfred 
Byass — a  charming  Rose  and  an  excellent 
late  bloomer.  This  variety  has  not  been 
much  written  about,  but  it  can  well  hold 
its  own,  and  its  singularly  delicate  yet 
bright  colouring  makes  it  attractive. 
Among  the  crimson  varieties  General 
McArthur,  a  Hybrid  Tea,  is  to  be  rec¬ 
koned  with  as  an  excellent  foil  for  the 
paler  shades  at  this  late  season  of  the 
year.  F.  Norfolk. 

— V44 — 

.  .  PLANTING  and  PROTECTING  .  . 

—  Roses. — 


November  is  the  best  month  for  the 
successful  planting  of  Rose  trees,  because 
they  get  a  firm  root  hold  before  spring 
arrives,  and  this  proves  a  great  advantage 
over  those  planted  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year.  All  orders  should  be  executed  as 
soon  as  possible,  so  as  to  get  the  choice 
of  trees  from  the  Rose  specialist.  Light 
soils  are  not  the  best  for  Roses,  but  a 
clayey  soil,  incorporated  with  plenty  of 
decayed  stable  manure,  is  essential  for 
success. 

Roses  should  only  be  planted  when  the 
weather  is  fine  and  the  soil  friable ;  never 
do  any  Rose  planting  in  frosty  weather. 
When  the  trees  arrive  examine  them  to 
see  if  the  roots  are  dry,  if  so,  let  them 
stand  in  tepid  water  for  an  hour  or  more 
before  planting  out.  In  planting  see  that 
the  roots  are  well  spread  out ;  never  set 
them  in  a  tangled  mass. 

If  the  Roses  are  to  be  planted  against 
a  wall,  withdraw  the  roots  outwards  away 
from  it.  Do  not  plant  too  deeply,  six  or 
seven  inches  being  sufficient.  Be  careful 
that  no  manure  comes  in  contact  with  the 
roots  :  it  may  be  above  and  below  them, 
as  Roses  are  gross  feeders.  Always  finish 
off  by  treading  the  soil  firmly.  Stan¬ 
dards  and  tall  varieties  should  be  se¬ 
curely  staked,  so  as  not  to  be  disturbed 
by  the  wind.  A  good  mulching  of  strawy, 
stable  manure  is  beneficial,  as  this  is  a 
great  help  in  protecting  the  roots  from 
severe  frost.  This  mulching  should  not 
be  heaped  up  around  the  stem,  but  spread 
around  as  far  as  the  roots  extend. 

A  good  method  of  protecting  the  lower 
branches  of  the  tender  kinds  is  by  heap¬ 
ing  up  the  soil,  about  nine  inches  from 
the  base  ;  this  will  keep  the  lower  buds 
intact  during  the  most  severe  winter.  As 
a  further  protection  for  the  more  tender 
varieties,  such  as  Teas  and  H.  Teas,  dried 
fern  or  the  common  bracken  set  in 
amongst  the  branches  and  loosely  tied 
will  keep  them  safe  through  the  cold 
months. 

When  spring  comes  and  there  are  signs 
of  growth,  the  bracken  can  be  removed, 


also  the  soil  protecting  the  buds  at  the 
base.  The  November  mulching  should 
be  forked  in  and  a  fresh  supply  put  on, 
afterwards  raking  the  beds  smooth  and 
tidy.  In  April  the  pruning  can  be  com¬ 
menced,  all  dead  wood  and  weakly  shoots 
being  cut  away. 

For  further  advice  on  the  culture  of  the 
queen  of  flowers,  the  amateur  should  se¬ 
cure  No.  i  a  G.  W.”  Handbook — “Fifty 
best  Roses.”  It  is  brimful  of  valuable 
hints  and  indispensable  to  all  lovers  of 
the  Rose.  Joseph  Floyd. 

- - 

County  Technical  Laboratories,  Chelmsford. 

A  six  weeks’  course  of  instruction  is 
now  completed  at  the  Dairy  School, 
County  Laboratories,  Chelmsford,  and 
among  the  students  attending  is  Lady 
Helen  Grimston,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Verulam. 

The  next  course  (five  weeks)  began 
on  Monday,  November  nth.  Intending 
students  should  send  in  their  names  to 
the  Instructress  at  the  School. 

The  nine  weeks’  Winter  School  of  Agri¬ 
culture  commenced  at  the  Technical 
Laboratories  on  Monday,  November  1 8th. 


-  Q.  W.  — - 

Prize  Competitions. 

GENERAL  CONDITIONS: — Competitors  must 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular 
paid  contributors  to  THE  GARDENING 
WORLD  or  other  gardening  journals  are  de¬ 
barred  from  entering,  but  occasional  con¬ 
tributors  may  compete.  The  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  competitor  must  appear  on  each 
article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor's 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right 
to  reproduce,  in  any  wayf  any  artiole  or  photo¬ 
graph  sent  for  competition.  The  conditions 
applying  to  each  competition  should  be  care¬ 
fully  read. 


WEEKLY 

PRIZES. 

A  PRIZE  OFTEN  SHILLINGS  will  be  give 
for  the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivation  of  iiowers,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  para¬ 
graph  or  article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but 
value  rather  than  length  wiH  be  considered  in 
making  Lie  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Com¬ 
petition,”  and  post  not  later  than  the  Monday 
following  date  of  issue.  Entries  received  later 
thin  Tuesday  (first  post)  will  be  left  over  until 
ttf  je  following  week. 

Two  prizes  of  2s.  6d.  will  be  awarded  each 
week  for  the  two  best  letters,  not  exceeding 
150  words,  on  any  interesting  gardening  sub¬ 
ject. 

♦♦♦ 


RESULTS  OF 
LAST  WEEK’S 
COMPETITIONS. 

Some  of  the  best  papers  in  this  competition 
are  too  long,  and  we  desire  readers  to  keep 
within  a  column. 

The  prize  in  the  Readers*  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “Observer”  ?for  the  article  on 
“  A  Few  Choice  Herbaceous  Plants,”  page  740. 

In  the  Prize  Letter  Competition  a  prize 
was  awarded  to  “  Ohas.  Comfort  ”  for  the 
article  oh  “Hybrids  of  Statrice  sinuata  ”  :  and 
another  to  “  A.  Dennett  ”  for  the  article  on 
“  Cosmos  for  the  G-reen house,”  page  742. 


-  ROSES  - 


For  a  Beginner. 


Now  that  the  time  is  here  again  for 
planting  Roses,  the  following  notes  may 
be  of  use  to  those  about  to  take  up  Rose 
culture  for  the  first  time. 

Only  too  often  the  beginner  is  misled 
by  consulting  a  Rose  grower’s  catalogue  , 
and  picking  out  and  purchasing  Roses,  < 
that,  although  very  useful  from  an  exhi¬ 
bitor’s  point  of  view,  and  giving  two  or 
three  excellent  blooms,  are  yet  quite  use-,] 
less  for  ordinary  garden  decoration  or  for 
the  novice  to  start  with.  What  he  wants  ( 
is  Roses  with  the  following  good  quali- 1| 
ties: — (i)  Hardiness;  (2)  Freedom  of 
flowering;  (3)  Summer  and  autumn 
blooming. 

If  suitable  sorts  are  chosen  it  is  quite  I 
possible,  with  proper  care  and  cultiva- ; 
tion,  to  have  Rofees  from  June  to  Novem¬ 
ber. 

I  give  here  the  names  of  twelve  Roses; 
that  would  form  a  suitable  collection  for’ 
a.ny  amateur  to  start  with  in  a  small  way, 
and  these,  if  properly  looked  after,  will  - 
give  good  returns  in  any  suburban  gar-, 
den  where  it  is  possible  to  grow  Roses  ai 
all.  I  am  going  to  divide  the  twelve  as 
follows: — Three  hybrid  perpetuals,  three: 
hybrid  teas,  three  teas,  and  three  Chinas. 

H.P.’s. — Frau  Karl  Druschki,  pure 
white  ;  Mrs.  John  Laing,  soft  pink  ;  Duke 
of  Edinburgh,  scarlet  crimson. 

H.T.’s. — K.  A.  Victoria,  pale  lemon: 
Caroline  Testout,  bright  -rose;  Vis¬ 
countess  Folkestone,  creamy  pink.  The 
last  two  given  are  very  valuable. 

T.’s. — Catherine  Mermet,  flesh  pink: 
Mme.  Berard,  salmon  yellow  (good  as  a 
climber);  and  Mme.  Hoste,  deep  yellow. 

Chinas. — Cramoisie  Superieure,  crim¬ 
son  ;  Mrs.  Bosanquet,  pale  flesh ;  and 
Mme.  Laurette  Messimy,  rose  and  yellow, 
the  last  mentioned  being  very  pretty. 

These  should  be  ordered  at  once,  and 
planted  some  time  in  November,  thei 
earlier  the  better.  Of  course,  the  soil 
must  be  well  prepared  and  dug  quite  twc 
feet  deep,  working  in  plenty  of  well- 
decayed  manure  .during  the  process. 

Plant  firmly  (this  is  most  essential),  anc: 
prune  hard  the  first  year.  This  will  give 
some  good  strong  growths  from  the  base 
of  the  plants,  which  can  be  shortened 
moderately  the  succeeding  year. 

The  Teas  and  Chinas  do  better  in  al 
somewhat  lighter  soil  than  the  others,  anc 
need  some  slight  protection  during  the 
winter,  a  light  covering  of  strawy  manure, 
being  suitable  for  this ;  another  good' 
method  is  to  draw  the  soil  about  the  base 
of  the  trees. 

F.  W.  Bluett. 

Harringay,  N. 

- - 

Mr.  George  Schneider. 

In  order  to  celebrate  his  recent  promo 
tion  to  the  rank  of  Officier  du  Merite  Agri 
cole,  a  number  of  the  English  friends  oi 
Mr.  George  Schneider,  president  of  the: 
French  Horticultural  Society  of  London 
arranged  for  a  dinner  to  take  place;' 
at  the  Cafe  Royal,  Regent  Street,  on  the: 
evening  of  November  16th,  when  also  a 
presentation  was  made  to  Mr.  Schneider.  . 
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Petunias. 

Petunias  are  one  of  the  most  useful 
classes  of  plants  that  we  have,  either 
used  for  bedding  or  as  a  pot  plant  for 
conservatory  decoration.  A  bed  of  single 
Petunias  (more  especially  if  they  are  of 
the  large-flowered  type)  give  almost  a 
tropical  appearance  to  tne  garden,  so 
bright  are  the  colours.  For  hanging- 
baskets,  vases,  and  for  sloping  beds,  these 
plants  make  a  grand  combination  with 
Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums,  but  1  think  that 
they  look  best  when  they  have  a  bed  to 
themselves,  for  then  there  is  nothing  else 
to  detract  the  attention,  and  one  can  then 
fullv  appreciate  their  loveliness. 

They  are  very  useful,  too,  as  pot  plants 
for  groups.  It  is  the  usual  thing  to  only 
grow  the  double  varieties  under  glass,  but 
those  who  have  never  tried  the  single  ones 
as  pot  plants  should  do  so,  for  they  are 
extremely  useful. 

The  cultivation  of  Petunias  is  most 
simple,  and  considering  the  quantity  of 
bloom  that  may  be  obtained  u]mn  a  plant, 
it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  to  me  tnat  more 
amateurs  do  not  grow  them,  more  par¬ 
ticularly  those  amateurs  who  do  a  little 
exhibiting ;  for  at  most  shows  there  is  a 
class  for  “  three  distinct  double  Petunias,’ 
and  as  a  general  thing  this  “class  is  very 
much  neglected.  The  illustration  shows  a 
very  handsome  double  white  variety, 
fringed  on  the  edges. 

Propagation  by  Seed. 

Propagation  may  be  effected  either  by 
means  of  seed  or  by  cuttings.  The  seed 
should  be  procured  from  a  reliable  firm, 
and  this  is  of  greater  importance  still 
when  one  is  buying  the  seed  of  the  double 
varieties,  for  if  a  cheap  packet  of  seed  is 
sown,  it  is  not  an  unusual  thing  for  about 
go  per  cent,  of  the  plants  to  bear  single 
flowers  instead  of  double  ones.  FV  ith  the 
best  of  seed  there  is  always  a  certain  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  seedlings  that  will  be  worthless, 
so  "that  the  reader  will  see  the  necessity 
of  buving  good  seeds  to  begin  with. 

The  best  time  to  sow  the  seed  is  about 
the  end  of  February  or  the  beginning  of 
March,  in  pots  or  pans  of  finely  sifted 
sandy  soil  and  leaf  mould  in  equal  quan¬ 
tities.  The  pans  should  be  well  drained, 
the  seed  sprinkled  evenly  on  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  and  each  pan  covered  with  a 
pane  of  glass  to  prevent  the  moisture 
evaporating  too  quickly,  as  this  is  a  great 
help  to  the  seeds  in  germinating.  The 
best  temperature  for  the  seed  to  be  put  in 
to  germinate  is  between  50  deg.  C.  and 
60  deg.  C.,  and  as  soon  as  the  seedlings 
make  their  appearance  tilt  the  glass  so 
that  air  may  be  admitted,  and  in  a  few 
days  remove  it  altogether.  As  soon  as  the 
seedlings  are  large  enough  to  handle, 
prick  them  out  in  boxes,  about  two  inches 
apart  each  way,  to  strengthen,  or  they 
may  be  potted  up  into  small  pots  at  once. 
The  single  varieties  are  raised  in  exactly 
the  same  way  as  the  double  ones,  with  the 
exception  of" being  potted  up,  if  they  are 
all  to  be  used  for  bedding  out,  though  1 
should  certainly  advise  all  to  pot  a  few 
plants  and  use  them  for  conservatory 

decoration.  ,  r  , 

The  plants  that  are  to  be  used  for  plant¬ 
ing  outside  should  be  transferred  to  the 
cold  frames  about  the  beginning  of  April, 


and  on  all  fine  days  air  should  be  given, 
so  that  the  plants  may  be  gradually- 
hardened  off  ready  for  planting  out  at  the 
end  of  May. 

Plants  that  are  to  be  used  for  conserva¬ 
tory  work  should  be  potted  on  into  48's, 
using  a  mixture  of  sandy  loam  three  parts, 
and  leaf  mould  and  silver  sand  one  part. 
When  the  plants  have  grown  a  few  inches 
high,  the  centres  should  be  taken  out  to 
encourage  a  bushy  habit,  and  as  the 
blooms  fade  they  should  be  picked  off  to 
keep  the  plants  continually7  blooming. 

It  is  a  natural  law  for  most  plants  to 
throw  flowers,  and  for  those  flowers  to 
die  away  and  seed  vessels  to  form,  and 
after  the  seed  has  ripened  for  the  plant 
either  to  die  away  altogether,  or  at  least 
die  away  for  a  season,  excepting  in  the 
case  of  a  few  evergreen  subjects.  All  the 
plant’s  energies  are  directed  to  one  end — 
to  flower  and  to  ripen  the  seed,  and  by 
this  means  propagate  itself  and  so  pre¬ 
vent  the  species  from  extinction.  Thus, 
by  keeping  all  the  dead  blooms  off  a  plant 


we  are  only  encouraging  fresh  ones  to 
form,  and  this  will  go  on  until  the  plant’s 
energies  are  all  used  up.  This  fact  is 
particularly  noticeable  with  Sweet  Peas 
and  Violas.  As  soon  as  seed  pods  begin 
to  form,  at  the  same  time  flowering  be¬ 
comes  less  and  soon  ceases  altogether. 
This  same  law  applies  to  nearly7  all 
plants,  for  as  soon  as  a  plant  has  ripened 
its  seed,  it  has  fulfilled  its  mission. 

(To  be  concluded. ) 

- - 

Royal  Caledonian  H.S. 

In  consequence  of  the  opening  of  the 
Scottish  National  Exhibition  early  in 
May,  1908,  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Cale¬ 
donian  Horticultural  Society  have  fixed 
April  15  and  16  as  the  date  of  their  spring 
show.  An  advance  schedule  has  been 
published  by  Mr.  P.  Murray  Thomson, 
S.S.C.,  the  secretary7,  5,  York  Place, 
Edinburgh. 


Petunia  Double  White  Fringed. 
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from  JttmospUw. 

For  some  years  past  a  supply  of  nitro¬ 
gen  for  agricultural  and  horticultural 
purposes  has  been  a  serious  question.  It 
is  well  known  that  four-fifths  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  consists  of  this  valuable  fertilising 
element,  but  in  1886  Hellriegel  made  the 
discovery  that  microbes  in  the  nodules 
of  the  roots  of  the  Pea  family  were  cap¬ 
able  of  combining  the  free  nitrogen  of  the 
atmosphere  and  storing.it  up  in  the  roots. 

On  September  nth  1897,  we  gave  an 
account  of  the  discoveries  so  far  as  they 
had  been  made.  Some  German  doctors 
some<  years  ago  also  made  experiments 
with  metal  carbides  with  the  object  of 
fixing  the  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere. 
Again,  on  January  14th,  1905,  p.  33,  we 
gave  the  general  history  of  the  fixation  of 
nitrogen  by  microbes  in  the  roots  of  the 
Pea  family.  At  this  time  Dr.  George  T. 
Moore,  of  the  Laboratory  of  Plant  Physi¬ 
ology,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
had  taken  up  the  subject  where  the  Ger¬ 
man  doctors  left  it  off.  The  plan  of  these 
great  professors  was  to  cultivate  the  or¬ 
ganisms  that  fixed  the  nitrogen,  and  Dr. 
Moore  found  that  by  reducing  the  amount 
of  nitrogen  in  the  food  supply  of  organ¬ 
isms  it  made  them  more  active  in  fixing 
the  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere. 

For  some  time  past  we  have  been  noting 
the  experiments  and  lectures  of  Professor 
W.  B.  Bottomley.  of  King's  College,  Lon¬ 
don.  He  is  the  only  scientific  professor  in 
this  country  who  has  taken  the  subject  up. 
He  makes  no  new  claim  to  the  discovery, 
according  to  the  account  given  by  Mr.  W. 
T.  Stead  in  the  “Review  of  Reviews.”  His 
claim  is  that  he  has  merely  taken  up  the 
subject  where  the  United  States  professors 
left  it.  His  idea  is  that  by  increasing  the 


organisms  in  any  particular  culture  until 
they  are  in  a  starving  condition,  they  then 
become  extremely  active  in  fixing  the 
nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere  on  their  own 
behalf.  This  remarkable  organism  he 
calls  Pseudomonas  radicicola,  and  says 
that  it  would  take  twenty-five  thousand  of 
them  placed  end  on  end  to  make  a  lineal 
inch.  He  does  not  pretend  that  cultures 
of  these  organisms  put  into  an  already 
fertile  soil  would  produce  strikingly  good 
results,  because  when  they  find  plenty  of 
combined  nitrogen  to  hand  they  simply 
become  lazy.  His  plan  is  to  dip*or  steep 
seeds  of  Peas  or  Beans  in  the  liquid  con¬ 
taining  the  microbes  and  then  to  sow  or 
plant  these  in  the  usual  way  after  the 
seed  becomes  sufficiently  dry  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  Mr.  Stead  relates  that  “the  inocu¬ 
lated  seed  grows  faster,  ripens  more 
rapidly,  produces  larger  crops  of  better 
quality,  and  leaves  the  soil  richer  than 
before.” 

Some  readers  may  be  inclined  to  ask 
what  is  the  value  of  the  discovery  if  it  is 
only  applied  to  members  of  the  Pea 
family.  The  last  sentence  of  the  previous 
paragraph  really  answers  the  question. 
Nitrogen  is  an  element  that  is  always  in 
request  for  the  manuring  of  any  kind  of 
plant  whatever,  and  should  the  soil  have 
an  insufficient  quantity  of  this  it  will  be 
considerably  enriched  by  an  application 
of  nitrogen  in  some  form  or  other.  For 
instance,  in  poor  land,  whether  that  of  a 
garden  or  field,  if  a  crop  of  Peas,  Beans, 
Tares,  and  presumably  Scarlet  Runners, 
or  all  of  them,  are  first  grown  in  the  field 
and  the  crops  removed,  any  other  crop 
may  follow  next  year,  for  the  soil  is  by 
this  time  richer  in  nitrogen  than  it  was 
before  the  Pea  or  Bean  crops  were  sown. 

We  are  surprised  that  scientific  men 
have  not  seen  their  way  in  this  country  to 
a  much  greater  extent  in  taking  up  this 
subject  of  the  fertilisation  of  the  soil.  Our 
thanks,  therefore,  are  due  all  the  more  to 
the  activity  of  Professor  Bottomley  in 
bringing  this  subject  so  prominently  be¬ 
fore  the  British  public.  When  the  nitrate 
fields  of  the  world  are  completely  ex¬ 
hausted,  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary 
to  procure  nitrogen  in  some  way  or  other 
if  the  fertility  of  the  fields  and  gardens  is 
to  be  kept  up.  It  is  even  a  question  of 
food  supply,  because  Wheat  and  other 
kinds  of  grain  require  a  large  supply  of 
nitrate  to  enable  them  to  produce 'any¬ 
thing  like  satisfactory  crops. 

- - 

Seeds,  plants,  bulbs,  and  tubers,  for 
planting  or  sowing,  enter  free  of  duty  in 
all  the  South  African  Colonies. 

Exhibition  of  Market  Chrysanthemums. 

A  special  exhibition  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  as  grown  for  market  will  be  held, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Chry¬ 
santhemum  Society,  on  December  nth.  in 
the  Foreign  Flower  Market,  Covent  Gar¬ 
den,  London,  when  valuable  gold,  silver- 
gilt  and  silver  medals  will  be  awarded  as 
prizes.  As  the  expenses  of  this  Market 
Show  will  be  defrayed  by  voluntary  sub¬ 
scriptions,  contributions  to  the  prize  fund 
are  earnestly  requested.  A  special  sched¬ 
ule  has, been  issued,  and  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Richard  A. 
Witty,  St.  Tames’  Villa,  Swains  Lane, 
Highgate,  N. 


THREE  SETS  OF  .  . 


Apple  Blossom 


In  One  Year. 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  account  for  | 
the  behaviour  of  young  Apple  trees  in 
certain  seasons,  as  many  cultivators  have  1 
had  a  peculiar  experience  in  this  respect. 

A  correspondent,  Mr.  B.  T.  Chaplin,  22, 
Brodie  Road,  Guildford,  writes  concern¬ 
ing  one  of  his  trees  :  — 

“  I  thought  you  would  like  to  see  the 
enclosed  photograph  of  a  young  Apple 
tree  that  has  bloomed  three  times  this  sea-  J 
son.  It  is  Lord  Suffield,  and  No.  1  in  the  I 
photograph  shows  a  fruit  from  the  first  < 
blossom  ;  No.  2  small  fruits  from  the 
second  blossoming ;  and  No.  3  shows  that  , 
the  tree  is  now  in  bloom  again  (3rd  No-  ■ 
vember).  I  have  had  a  great  many  come 
to  see  it.” 


Three  sets  of  Apple.  Blossom  in  one  season; 
1,  fruit  of  the  first  set;  2,  2,  small  fruits  of 
the  second  set;  3,  3,  third  set  of.  flowers  111 
N ovember . 

We  have  seen  instances  of  trees'  pro- 1 
ducing  two  crops  of  bloom  during  the 
year,  but  they  were  trees  that  had  recently 
been  transplanted;  some  of  them  were 
young,  but  others  were  of  good  size. 
When  the  season  happens  to  turn  out  a 
dry  one  during  the  first  summer’s  growth 
the  tree  does  not  seem  to  put  forth  all  its 
energies,  owing  to  the  dry  state  of  the  soil 
and  the  damaged  condition  of  the  roots. 
Should  some  good  showers  of  rain  fall 
later  on  the  tree  makes  fresh  growth  and 
flowers  again,  but  this  is  usually  in  au¬ 
tumn  rather  than  in  summer.  In  other 
cases  the  soil  may  naturally  be  of  dry 
character,  and  we  should  suspect  that  our 
correspondent's  trees  are  planted  either 
in  the  chalky  soil  which  prevails  on  the 
high  ground  at  Guildford,  or  on  the  sand 
to  the  south  of  the  chalk,  or  on  the  allu¬ 
vial  margin  of  the  river. 
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Fortune’s  Saxifrage. 


(Saxifraga  Fortunei). 


The  various  species  of  Saxifrage  and 
Rockfoil  commence  blooming  early  in 
spring,  some  of  them,  indeed,  before  win¬ 
ter  has  entirely  passed  away,  and  from 
that  time  till  the  end  of  June  the  various 
species  keep  up  an  interesting  display- 
When,  however,  they  have  given  over, 
about  midsummer,  there  are  several  other 
species  from  China  which  may  bloom 
later,  according  to  conditions,  but  two  of 
them  are  decidedly  autumn  bloomers. 
The  best  of  these  is  S.  Fortunei,  which 
blooms  in  October  and  continues  into 
November  under  congenial  conditions. 
These  Chinese  species  are  just  a  little  ten¬ 
der,  and  therefore  require  to  be  planted 
in  sheltered  places  at  the  foot  of  a  wall, 
but  all  of  them  are  well  worthy  of  culti¬ 
vation  in  pots  in  a  cold  frame,  for  which 
they  are  well  adapted. 

The  illustration  accompanying  this  was 
photographed  on  October  10th,  after  the 
plant  had  been  flowering  for  some'  time. 
The  same  plant  is  still  flowering  in  a 
dwelling  room,  and  though  many  of  the 
flowers  are  now  over,  the  plant  kept  in 
perfection  till  well  into  the  present 
month.  With  shelter,  therefore,  the  plant 
can  be  depended  upon  to  bloom  for  six 
weeks,  and  during  all  that  period  to  be 
quite  ornamental.  Those  who  would  like 
uncommon  plants  for  windows  to  bloom 
during  autumn  might  well  add  this  one  to 
their  collection. 

The  same  plant,  if  potted  in  spring  and 
attended  to  with  water  during  the  summer, 
will  bloom  regularly  every  year.  The 
flowers  are  white  with  salmon-red  anthers, 
and  are  notable  for  the  unequal  size  of 
their  petals.  One  or  two  out  of  the  five 
are  at  least  four  times  as  long  as  the  rest 
and  sawed  on  the  edge.  The  species  was 
introduced  from  China  in  1863,  and  is 
named  in  compliment  to  Robert  Fortune, 
the  celebrated  traveller  and  plant  collec¬ 
tor  in  the  F  ar  East.  There  is  a  figure  of 
it  in  the  “  Botanical  Magazine,'1  t.  5377. 

- - 

Bulbs  for  Public  Parks  and  Gardens. 

We  learn  that  Messrs.  Bees,  Ltd.,  Wap- 
ping,  Liverpool,  have  this  year  supplied 
bulbs  for  several  corporations  and  public 
gardens,  including  Birkenhead  and  seve¬ 
ral  parks  and  gardens  in  Liverpool.  They 
have  also  been  favoured  with  the  contract 
for  the  supply  of  collections  of  flower  and 
vegetable  seeds,  Potatos,  etc.,  to  the  Lan¬ 
cashire  Education  Committee,  for  the  use 
of  schools  and  classes  in  horticulture. 

Birmingham  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

For  a  magnificent  exhibit  of  fruit  and 
vegetables,  occupying  about  250  super¬ 
ficial  feet  of  space,  and  consisting  of 
Melons,  Tomatos,  Cucumbers,  Beans, 
Beet,  Celery,  Carrots,  Cauliflower,  Par¬ 
snips,  Onions,  Leeks,  Custard  Marrows, 
etc.,  Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons,  the  King's 
Seedsmen,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge,  se¬ 
cured  the  premier  award, .  viz.,  a  large 
Gold  Medal.  This  makes  the  third  Gold 
Medal  recently  obtained  by  Messrs.  Webb 
for  similar  displays. 


Chrysanthemums  at  Edinburgh. 


Scottish  Horticultural  Association 


The  Chrysanthemum  exhibition  of  the 
Scottish  Horticultural  Association  was 
held  in  the  Waverley  Market,  Edinburgh, 
on  the  14th,  15th  and  16th  inst.  The 
weather  was  very  cold  and  sunless,  never¬ 
theless  a  splendid  exhibition  was  got  to¬ 
gether.  Altogether  there  were  over  nine 
hundred  exhibits,  and  though  not  all 
Chrysanthemums  the  latter  were  essen¬ 
tially  the  feature  of  the  show,  as  in  for¬ 
mer  years.  Fruit  and  vegetables  were 
also  well  represented  at  this  show,  and  a 
considerable  amount  of  interest  attached 
to  the  competition  for  the  best  places 
amongst  them.  The  non-competitive  ex¬ 
hibits  served  also  to  fill  up  the  Market  to 
its  fullest  extent,  leaving  no  more  than 
just  room  for  the  circulation  of  the  im¬ 
mense  crowds  of  people  who  come  there 
to  see  the  show  and  listen  to  the  music, 
which  is  always  excellent  at  the  shows  in 
Edinburgh. 


The  two  most  important  prizes  for 
Chrysanthemums  are  the  Queen  Victoria 
Memorial  Prize  and  the  Scottish  Gar¬ 
deners’  and  Amateurs’  Challenge  Cup, 
and  these  serve  to  draw  out  the  best 
growers  in  the  country.  The  first  prize 
of  the  Queen  Victoria  Memorial  Prize  is 
a  piece  of  plate,  value  £20,  and  a  money 
prize,  this  being  presented  by  the  Lord 
Provost,  Magistrates  and  Town  Council 
of  Edinburgh. 

The  prize  is  offered  for  fifteen  vases  of 
Chrysanthemums,  three  blooms  in  each. 
The  premier  award  was  won  by  Mr. 
David  Xicoll,  gardener  to  J.  W.  Bell, 
Esq.,  Rossie,  Forgandenny,  who  secured 
128  points  out  of  a  possible  180  for  his 
exhibit.  The  varieties  he  exhibited  were 
Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller,  J.  H.  Silsbury,  Mme. 
G.  Rivol,  Mme.  P.  Radaelli,  Miss  E.  Ful¬ 
ton,  Mrs.  F.  W.  Vallis,  Miss  Olive  Mil 
ler,  Lady  Conyers,  Ethel  Fitzroy,  Mme. 


Saxifraga  Fortunei. 


[Maclaren  and  Sons. 
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R.  Cadbury,  Reginald  Vallis,  Henry 
Stowe,  and  Miss  D.  Oliver.  Some  of 
these  were  splendid  blooms  of  their  kind, 
particularly  Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller,  Mrs.  F. 
W.  Vallis,  Lady  Conyers,  and  J.  H.  Sils- 
bury.  Mr.  James  Beisant,  gardener  to 
Lady  Armitstead,  Castle  Huntly,  Long- 
forgan,  was  only  seven  points  behind, 
taking  the  second  place.  He  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Mr.  G.  Stewart  (Tullyallan 
Castle),  Mr.  D.  Kidd  (Carberry  lower), 
and  Mr.  L.  M’Lean  (Greenfield,  Alloa), 
in  this  order,  all  of  them  having  hand¬ 
some  blooms  set  up  with  their  own  foliage. 

The  Scottish  Challenge  Cup,  for  eight 
vases  of  Japanese  Chrysanthemums  dis¬ 
tinct,  was  won  by  Mr.  Thomas  Baird, 
gardener  to  James  Younger,  Esq.,  Arns- 
brae.  Cambus.  He  had  765  points  out 
of  a  maximum  of  96.  He  had  magnificent 
blooms  of  Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller,  Mrs.  E. 
Crossley,  J.  H.  Silsbury,  F.  W.  Vallis, 
Miss  O.  Miller,  Mrs.  G.  Mileham,  Lady 
Conyers  and  Bessie  Godfrey.  The  second 
award  was  secured  by  Mr.  A.  Hutton,  gar¬ 
dener  to  George  Keith,  Esq.,  Llsan  House, 
Montrose.  The  other  prizes  were  taken 
by  Mr.  Roderick  Mackenzie,  Inverness ; 
Mr.  John  Finnie,  Shandon ;  and  Mr.  D. 
M’Lean,  Kirkcaldy.  The  best  group  of 
Chrysanthemums  and  foliage  plants  was 
shown  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Davies,  Ballathie, 
Stanley. 

The  best  six  vases  of  Japanese  Chrysan¬ 
themums  open  only  to  gardeners  and 
amateurs  was  won  by  Mr.  Alexander  Mor¬ 
ton,  Cullen  House,  Cullen.  The  best 
four  vases  of  Japanese  Chrysanthemums 
grown  within  the  municipal  boundaries  of 
Edinburgh  and  Leith  were  shown  by  Mr. 
A.  Stenhouse,  Tipperlinn  Cottage.  He 
also  had  the  best  two  varieties  grown 
under  the  same  conditions. 

In  another  division  confined  to  private 
gardeners  and  amateurs  the  lead  for  two 
vases  of  Japanese  Chrysanthemums,  one 
variety,  was  taken  by  Mr.  David  Nicoll. 

For  twelve  varieties  shown  in  four  vases 
the  lead  was  taken  by  Mr.  A.  Hutton. 

Mr.  A.  Horton  had  the  best  four  vases 
of  Japanese  Chrysanthemums  in  as  many 
varieties. 

For  two  vases  of  Japanese  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  six  varieties,  Mr.  John  Waldie, 
Dollarbeg,  Dollar,  took  the  lead. 

For  two  vase^  of  one  variety  of  Japanese 
Chrysanthemums  Mr.  William  Young, 
gardener  to  H.  Phillipson,  Esq.,  Stobo 
Castle,  Peebles-shire,  had  the  best. 

Incurved  Chrysanthemums  were  less 
numerous,  but  interesting  in  their  way. 
The  best  two  vases  of  any  one  variety 
were  shown  by  Mr.  John  Boucher,  Cath- 
cart. 

For  six  varieties  of  incurved  Chrysan¬ 
themums  in  two  vases  Mr.  James  Wood, 
Larbert,  took  the  lead. 

The  Scottish  Horticultural  Association’s 
Silver  Medal  was  offered  for  the  best  new 
Chrysanthemum  not  in  commerce,  and 
this  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Alexander  M’Mil- 
lan,  Douglas  Castle.  Messrs.  W.  Wells 
and  Co.,  Merstham,  Surrey,  received  the 
Bronze  Medal  as  the  second  prize. 

In  the  open  classes  for  a  collection  of 
24  dishes  of  fruit  in  a  space  10  ft.  by 
5  ft.,  to  be  decorated  with  plants,  cut 
flowers  or  foliage  in  any  manner  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  taste  or  discretion  of  the  exhi¬ 
bitor,  the  leading  prize  was  taken  by  Mr. 
N.  F.  Barnes,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of 


Westminster,  Eaton  Hall,  Chester,  who 
had  a  very  tasteful  arrangement.  He  was 
followed  by  Mr.  D.  Kidd,  Carberry 
Tower,  Musselburgh.  For  a  collection  of 
eight  dishes  of  fruit,  distinct,  Mr.  W.  Gal¬ 
loway,  Gosford,  took  the  lead. 

Grapes  were  well  shown,  and  Mr.  John 
Leslie,  gardener  to  Andrew  Coates,  Esq., 
Pitcullen  House,  Perth,  took  the  leading 
place.  He  won  the  first  prize  for  four 
bunches  of  Grapes,  two  bunches  of  Mus¬ 
cat  of  Alexandria,  two  bunches  of  Ali¬ 
cante,  two  bunches  of  any  other  variety, 
and  two  bunches,  one  black  and  one 
white.  Mr.  John  Shiells,  Carstairs,  had 
the  best  two  bunches  of  Gros  Colman. 
Mr.  N.  F.  Barnes  had  the  best  two 
bunches  of  Lady  Downes  Grapes ;  the  best 
eight  dishes  of  Apples  and  four  dishes  of 
Pears  ;  and  the  best  six  varieties  of  culi¬ 
nary  Apples. 

In  the  class  for  eighteen  varieties  of 
Apples  grown  in  Scotland,  for  which  the 
Malcolm  Dunn  Memorial  Medal  and  a 
money  prize  were  offered,  Mr.  Robert  G. 
Sinclair,  Drem,  took  the  lead.  In  an¬ 
other  class  for  eighteen  varieties  of  Apples 
Mr.  R.  Grindrod,  Hereford,  beat  Mr.  Sin¬ 
clair.  For  six  varieties  of  Pears  grown 
in  Scotland  the  winner  was  Mr.  C.  Web¬ 
ster,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
Gordon  Castle,  Fochabers.  In  another 
class  for  six  varieties  of  Pears  Mr.  G. 
Barnes,  Chester,  was  the  winner. 

Vegetables,  as  usual,  were  plentiful  and 
good.  Most  interest  was  centred  in  the 
class  for  a  collection  of  twelve  distinct 
kinds  of  vegetables,  open  to  all  comers. 
The  leading  award  was  won  by  Mr.  James 
Gibson,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
Welbeck  Abbey,  Worksop,  with  grand 
samples  of  Leeks,  Celery,  Cauliflower, 
Onions,  Potatos,  etc.  These  vegetables 
were  grown  entirely  from  Messrs.  Sutton 
and  Sons’  seeds.  He  was  followed  by  Mr. 
William  P.  Bell,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of 
Home,  Bothwell  Castle ;  by  Mr.  R.  Rae, 
Sunlaws,  Roxburgh;  by  Mr.  D.  Logan, 
Coldstream ;  and  Mr.  R.  Stuart,  Thirls- 
stane  Castle. 

For  a  collection  of  six  kinds  of  vege¬ 
tables  Mr.  D.  M’Michan,  Hillfoot, 
Dollar,  had  the  best. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

In  the  spaces  not  occupied  with  com¬ 
petitive  exhibits  various  nurserymen  had 
exhibits  of  a  useful  character.  Mr.  D. 
W.  Thomson,  1 13,  George  Street,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  had  a  collection  of  berried  plants, 
such  as  Aucubas,  Hollies,  etc. 

Messrs.  Storrie  and  Storrie,  Glencarse, 
Dundee,  exhibited  a  collection  of  fruiting 
trees  in  pots,  chiefly  Apples. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  had 
a  splendid  collection  of  Potatos  and  an¬ 
other  of  Onions. 

Mr.  John  Forbes,  Hawick,  set  up  an  in¬ 
teresting  group  of  Carnations  and  other 
subjects. 

Messrs.  J  and  A.  Glass,  Edinburgh,  had 
an  interesting  table,  of  floral  decorations 
in  great  variety,  including  a  cross  of  Or¬ 
chids  and  double  Azaleas,  with  a  flight  of 
doves  on  the  top  of  it. 

Messrs.  Boyes  and  Co.,  Leicester,  had 
an  exhibit  of  Carnations. 

The  British  Columbia  Government  had 
a  tempting  display  of  Apples.  South 
Australia  had  fruits,  honey,  preserves,  etc. 


.  .  QETTINQ  RID  OF  . . 


Bindweed  and  Coltsfoot. 


A  Letter 
To  the  Editor. 


It  is  doubtful  if  anyone  has  succeeded 
after  much  laboured  efforts  to  get  rid 
of  Bindweed  by  means  of  trenching  and 
picking  out  the  roots,  for  the  smallest 
piece  will  grow  from  any  depth,  and 
though  from  all  appearance  all  have  been 
temoved  some  will  be  left,  and  if  the  soil 
is  at  all  lumpy,  pieces  of  roots  will  re¬ 
main  in  them  and  escape  notice  of  the 
most  careful  observer.  I  have  cleared 
large  breadths  of  both  weeds  by  planting 
the  ground  with  Rhubarb  and  leaving  it 
for  three  years,  then  they  are  strong  roots 
for  forcing.  This,  instead  of  being  an 
expensive  method  of  eradicating  the  weeds 
is  really  a  profitable  one.  It  might  be 
urged  that  one  does  not  want  a  lot  of 
Rhubarb ;  granted,  but  there  is  always 
a  sale  for  it,  and  fhe  money  could  be  de¬ 
voted  to  other  garden  commodities, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  third  year  the  roots 
might  be  sold  for  forcing  if  the  owner  has 
no  convenience  for  forcing  them. 

W.  P.  R. 

- *++ - 


A  Neglected  Biennial 


(Gilia  aggregata). 


This  splendid  hardy  biennial  was  never 
well-known — at  least,  amongst  amateur 
gardeners — and  it  now  seems  likely  that  it 
will  be  passed  over  in  favour  of  the  lately 
resuscitated  G.  coronopifolia.  It  would 
be  a  thousand  pities  if  this  were  to  happen, 
and  this  note  is  penned  with  the  view  of 
inducing  lovers  of  brilliant  flowers  to  give 
this  plant  a  trial.  When  well  grown, 
specimens  over  3  feet  may  be  had.  The 
plants  are  of  neat,  erect  growth.  In 
order  to  convey  some  idea  of  the  very  ef¬ 
fective  character  of  the  plant  to  those  who 
have  not  seen  it  in  bloom,  it  is  necessary 
to  say  that  the  individual  flowers  resemble 
those  of  the  Alpine  Phlox  somewhat.  Im¬ 
agine  huge  but  light  and  graceful  masses 
of  these  flowers  in  varying  shades,  from 
rose-crimson  to  white,  gracefully  swaying 
in  elegant  spikes  a  foot  long  on  slender 
stems  2  to  3  feet  in  height.  They  a're 
magnificent  plants  for  the  border  and  pro¬ 
duce  a  grand  effect  when  used  as  dot 
plants  in  beds,  etc.  Seeds  are  plentiful, 
and  are  sometimes  offered  under  the  name 
of  Ipomopsis. 

Sow  the  seeds  in  April  so  as  to  give  the 
plants  a  long  season  of  growth.  It  is 
necessary  to  avoid  any  check,  as  this 
would  have  the  result  of  causing  the 
plants  to  bloom  prematurely. 

If  desired,  these  fine  plants  may  be 
treated  as  annuals  by  sowing  the  seeds 
early,  in  heat,  and  planting  out  as  early 
as  possible  after  frosts  are  gone. 

Erica. 

- - - 

The  best  Nutmegs  are.  the  wild  ones. 
They  grow  throughout  the  Malay  Archi¬ 
pelago. 


The  Flower  Garden. 

How  'time  does  fly  !  Nearly  another  year 
gone,  making,  I  believe,  the  third  since  the 
“  G.Wv”  took  on  its  present  guis*.  I  dare  say 
there  are  a  goodly  number  of  readers  who 
are  unfamiliar  with  the  old  “  G.W.,”  but  so 
fax  as  I  am  aware  the  present-day  journal 
suffers  in  no  way  by  comparison.  Changes 
are  essential  at  times,  and  therefore  I  would 
urge  some  small  change  in  the  garden  for 
the  coming  season. 

Avoid  Sameness. 

There  is  no  reason  why  there  should  be  a 
sameness.  When  you  go  into  a  railway  bar 
you  expect  to  find  the  same  old  sandwich, 
and  same  old  bun,  but  that  is  no  reason  why 
there  should  be  the  same  old  everything  in 
the  garden.  Just  hustle  a  bit,  and  try  to 
make  things  a  little  different.  As  the  poet 
says  : 

l-‘  If  you’re  leading  an  army,  or  building  a 
fence, 

Do  the  best  that  you  can  with,  your  own 
common  sense.” 

Be  ur>  and  doing,  mind  you  !  If  your 
neighbour  plants  his  beds  with  Geraniums 
and  Calceolarias,  don’t  follow  him  blindly. 
Just  plant  yours  with  Calceolarias  and 
Geraniums  !  Show  originality  ;  that’s  the 
ticket.  Of  course  don’t  work  oppositely  for 
the  sake  of  doing  so.  It’s  not  sense  to  build 
a  greenhouse  by  fixing  up  the  roof  first.  Nor 
would  I  advccate  trenching  by  underground 
methods  instead  of  top  working.  Just  use 
common  sense,  that’s  all. 

Rose  Planting. 

If  all  the  Roses  are  not  planted  and  the 
weather  is  mild  and  looks  like  keeping  so, 
then  plant  away,  unless  the  ground  is  heavy 
and  liable  to  lay  wet.  Spring  planting,  or 
rather  late  February  planting,  is  safer  under 
such  circumstances. 

Protecting  Roses. 

Respecting  the  protection  of  Roses,  I  have 
never  myself  found  plants  very  seriously  in¬ 
jured  by  frost,  but  where  weather  is  likely 
to  be  severe  it  is  sound  sense  to  make  sure 
of  the  basal  buds  by  protecting  them.  A 
simple  method  is  to  earth  up  'the  plants  some 
five  or  six  inches.  Then  if  the  growth  is  cut 
back  by  freezing  the  lower  buds  will  be  safe. 
Standards,  of  course,  must  be  protected  by 
straw  or  some  such  material.  It  is  obviously 
useless  to  earth  up  these.  However,  the 
severe  weather  usually  comes  after  Decem¬ 
ber  is  out,  so  there  is  time  to  prepare.  The 
prophets  were  certainly  right  off  with  re¬ 
gard  to  last  month,  and  I  hope  they  will  be 
completely  astray,  despite  the  plentiful 
supply  of  berries  on  the  trees,  and  other  gim- 
crack  notions  that  get  abroad. 

Violets  in  Frames. 

Violets  in  frames  need  watching  at  this 
time,  for  the  damp  atmosphere  quickly  sets 
up  decay.  All  unhealthy  foliage  should  he 
removed  as  soon  as  seen.  Sitir  'the  9oil  occa¬ 
sionally,  and  give  plenty  of  ventilation. 
Violets  do  not  suffer  much  .through  cold,  but 
t  dampness  pauses  trouble  very  quickly.  If 
mildew  shows,  dust  affected  parts  with  sul¬ 
phur. 

Planting  Shrubs. 

Shrubs,  especially  deciduous  sorts,  may 
still  be  planted  if  the  weather  be  favourable. 


Sweet  Peas  Out  of  Doors. 

Sweet  Peas  out  of  doors  should  be  fre¬ 
quently  dusted  with  soot  or  lime  to  ward  off 
slugs.  Do  not  thin  out  any  plants  until  the 
spring.  A  little  stra/w  litter,  etc.,  shaken 
over  the  plants  will  prove  useful  in  very 
frosty  weather. 

Sweet  Peas  in  Pots. 

Those  sown  in  pots  must  be  kept  in  frames, 
and  marts  'should  be  used  -to  keep  off  severe 
weather.  Keep-  rthip  plants  dry,  as  soddened 
soil  coupled  with  frost  will  kill  off  Sweet 
Peas  in  pots. 

Sweet  Pea  Novelties. 

There  promises  'to  be  an  enormous  influx 
of  novelties  again  this  year.  I  have  already 
heard  of  three  dozen  or  so,  but  I  hesitate  to 
say  they  will  all  prove  first-class.  Person¬ 
ally,  I  think  'it  is  time  raisers  left  off  sending 
out  second  -raters.  There  are  plenty  of  -really 
good  things  in  -being,  if  only  the  raisers 
would  take  more  time  in  fixing  -them.  Still 
more  specialists  are  arising,  and  of  course 
all  have  novelties.  Those  who  -intend  to  go 
in  for  Sweet  Peas  strongly  will  do  well  to 
send  their  orders  in  early.  Many  varieties, 
especially  the  best  of  the  new  sorts,  are  in 
very  short  supply.  The  past  season  was  a 
wretched  one  for  seed  saving,  and  late 
comers  will  assuredly  fail  to  get  what  they 
want.  Mrs.  Har-dcasitle  Sykes  is  again  a 
very  short  crop  ;  Marquis  and  St.  George  are 
also  insufficient  to  meet  the  demand.  The 
White  Spencer  (Etta  Dyke)  and  Cream 
Spencer  are  being  bought  up  rapidly.  As 
one  who  knows  which  way  the  wind  is  blow¬ 
ing,  I  would  urge  early  orders  and  avoid¬ 
ance  of  very  cheap  seed.  Hitherto  cheap 
seed  has  been  mostly  Californian,  but  the 
crops  out  there,  as  elsewhere,  were  very 
short,  so  that  old  seed  may  be  going  the 
rounds. 

Leaves  and  the  Lawn. 

Leaves  are  useful  for  mixing  with  soil, 
but  they  make  a  dreadful  (Litter  -in  the  gar¬ 
den.  Thank  goodness  most  of  -them  are  al¬ 
ready  down,  but  the  shifting  winds  will  stir 
them  out  of  odd  corners  where  they  have 
been  reposing  unseen.  However,  leaves  ren¬ 
der  a  service  to  the  lawn,  for  they  conr-f 
sweeping,  which  might  not  be  done  other¬ 
wise.  By  sweeping  one  breaks  up  worm 
oasts.  Get  the  roller  following  -the  broom, 
and  real  good  week  will  be  done. 

Turf  Laying-. 

Get  -the  last  of  -the  turf  laying  done  as  soon 
as  possible.  As  I  have  said  before,  turf 
must  be  well  beaten  after  laying.  Some¬ 
thing  better  than  a  carpet  beater  must  be 
used.  There  is  nothing  to  equal  a  good  thick 
lump  of  wood  with  a  handle  set  on  the 
slant.  Lift  the  beater  well  up,  and  bring  it 
down  with  a  thump. 

Look  over  Begonias  and  other  such  bulbs. 
Do  not  store  until  thoroughly  dry. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

Pruning. 

Pruning  work  may  be  pushed  on  with. 
All  small  fruits  should  be  dealt  with  first. 
Treat  Loganberries,  Wiueberries,  etc.,  like 
Raspberries ;  cut  away  old  wood  'that  has 
fruited.  These  fruits  are  tremendous 
growers  and  need  careful  tying  in,  or  they 
soon  become  unmanageable.  Good  gloves  are 
a  real  necessity,  by  the  way. 
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Planting. 

Soil  and  weather  permitting,  finish  up 
planting  as  -soon  as  possible.  Always  fix 
standard  trees  to  a  stake  which  has  been  well 
hammered  prior  to  the  tree  being  planted. 
Old  fruit  trees  will  benefit  by  being  heavily 
mulched  with  manure.  Never  mind  what 
experimenters  say  about  fruit  trees  requiring 
no  manure.  As  well  go  without  your  din¬ 
ners  and  expect  to  feel  fit  for  work  day  after 
day. 

Black  Currants. 

Remove  all  big  buds  showing  on  Black 
Currants. 

Strawberries. 

Keep  Strawberry  beds  free  from  weeds,  but 
do  not  dig  deeply  between  the  rows. 

Wall  Fruit. 

Tender  fruits  growing  on  walls  will  need 
a  little  protection  in  cold  districts. 

The  Fruit  Store. 

Frequently  examine  fru-it  in  the  store  and 
remove  all  showing  the  slightest  sign  of 
decay. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

There  is  not  much  to  be  done  here.  Rub¬ 
bish  should  be  cleared  up  and  burnt. 

Seakale. 

Seakale  roots  may  be  taken  up  for  forcing 
indoors.  Permanent  beds  should  be  cleared 
of  dead  foliage. 

Manuring  and  Trenching. 

Frosty  mornings  should  he  taken  advan¬ 
tage  of  for  manure  carting.  A  bit  of  trench¬ 
ing  work  will  -give  one  a  good  appetite. 

The  Potato  Clamp. 

Make  sure  that  Potato  clamps  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  covered  before  severe  weather  comes. 

Endive. 

See  that  Endive  and  the  like  is  not  suffer¬ 
ing  from  damp  in  frames.  Large  Endive 
plants  outside  may  be  blanched  in  a  cellar 
if  taken  up-  with  a  good  ball. 

Turn  over  manure  and  rubbish  heaps. 

“  Horti.” 


The  Amateur’s  Greenhouse. 

Protecting  Cold  Frames. 

In  the  winter  the  cold  frame  should  al¬ 
ways  face  due  south,  or  at  all  events  'in  the 
direction  whence  it  receives  most  sun. 
Around  all  its  sides  a  6in.  layer  of  quite  dry 
ashes  from  the  furnace  should  be  banked,  to 
keep  out  injurious  ground  draughts  and 
frosts,  which  are  always  most  severe  near  the 
ground.  The  ashes  should  be  well  patted 
down  with  a  shovel,  and  slope  sharply  out¬ 
wards  from  -the  frame  to  throw  off  rain.  A 
few  Archangel  mats,  sacks,  or  pieces  of  old 
carpet  should  be  kept  -in  readiness  for  cover¬ 
ing  up  with-  on  very  cold  nights.  Mats  are 
best  as  they  are  sufficiently  long  to  overlap 
each  end  of  -the  frame,  a  most  important 
point  as  Frost  frequently  enters  a  frame  be¬ 
tween  the  light  and  the  woodwork  at  the 
en-d.  I  have  frequently  seen  gardeners  tuck 
the  ends  of  the  mats  in  here,  but  this  is  a 
mistake,  as  this  often  increases  the  opening. 
Lilies  of  the  Valley. 

If  breaking  u-p  and  replanting  a  bed  of 
these  in  the  flower  garden  try  and  spare  a 
few  crowns  for  growing  in  pots.  Only 
single  crowns  should  be  selected,  and  of 
these  only  such  as  have  fat  and  rounded 
tops;  crowns  that  are  thin  and  pointed  only 
produce  leaves.  Home-grown  crowns  thus 
cursorily  prepared  cannot  be  expected  to  give 
flowers  as-  fine  as  -the  Imported  Berlin  crowns 
do,  but  they  will  yield  a  useful  lot  of  sweet- 
scented  spikes.  They  should  be  potted  rather 
more  thickly  than  the  imported  crowns.  The 
latter  are  well  worth  growing  in  quantity, 
half-a-dozen  crowns  making  quite  a  nice 
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display  An  a  41m.  pot.  Itf  the  purse  does  not 
run  ito  selected  crowns,  (buy  a  few  imported 
clumps;  (these  make  very  nice  plants  in  5 in. 
pots.  All  may  ibe  sitood  An  a  cold  frame 
after  potting  and  covered  with  an  empty 
flower  pot  until  they  are  wanted  for  the 
greenhouse. 

Dirty  Pots. 

These  should  never  be  allowed  to  accumu¬ 
late,  as,  apart  from  'the  untidy  appearance 
they  give  a  place,  .they  are  more  liable  to 
get  broken  than  when  washed  and  stored 
away.  A  wooden  tub  mounted  on  three  stout 
legs  is  a  very  good  pot  washing  contrivance; 
it  can  be  moved  from  place  to  place,  and 
does  not  try  the  back  through  stooping  if 
raised  fairly  high.  A  circular,  tapering 
brush  is  a  good  investment  for  cleaning  the 
insides  of  .ports  ;  an  ordinary  scrubbing  brush 
will  clean  'the  outsides,  or  a  wisp  of  straw 
will  do  if  the  pots  are  mot  very  dirty.  It  is 
a  good  plan  to  soak  green  and  very  dirty  pots 
for  a  day  or  two  before  washing  them,  and 
warm  water  with  a  little  soda  in  makes  'the 
job  moire  quickly  and  comfortably  done. 

Forcing  Rhubarb. 

Roots  should  now  be  in  prime  condition 
for  forcing,  as  we  have  had  several  nice 
little  frosts.  My  roots  for  the  Christmas 
supply  of  produce  lay  on  the  soil  quite  three 
weeks  before  we  got  enough  frost  to  send 
them  'thoroughly  to  rest.  This  thorough  rest¬ 
ing  is  important,  as  plants  well  frosted  re¬ 
spond  much  more  readily  to  heait-moiisture 
(than  do  others  which  have  not  been  so 
treated.  A  dry  soap  box  makes  a  very  good 
receptacle  for  forcing  Rhubarb.  The  roots 
are  stood  An  and  surrounded  by  old  potting 
soil,  the  box  is  stood  under  the  greenhouse 
stage,  and  a  good  soakmng  of  water  is  given. 
A  box  of  similar  size  is  inverted  over  the 
one  containing  the  roots  so  as  to  keep  all 
quite  dark,  and  forcing  has  begun.  From 
50  deg.  to  55  deg.  is  sufficient  heat  to  allow, 
and  this  is  easily  maintained  if  the  hot- 
water  pipes  run  beneath  the  stage. 

Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine. 

This  splendid  winter  flowering  plant  is 
now  about  at  its  best,  and  the  flowers  must 
be  kept  dry  if  they  are  to  last  as  long  as 
possible.  They  come  to  no  harm  in  a  moist 
atmosphere  if  a  temperature  of  50  deg.  to 
55  deg.  As  maintained,  but  in  a  moist  and 
low  temperature  moisture  condenses  on  the 
flowers  and  soon  spots  and  spoils  them.  Per¬ 
sonally,  I  like  to  get  ithe  plants  into  an  airy 
conservatory  as  soon  as  the  flowers  are  about 
half  of  them  opened,  as  here  they  last  a  long 
while.  Feeding  carefully  with  airtificAa.1 
manures  will  help  the  flowers  to  expand 
kindly. 

Azaleas  Losing  their  Leaves. 

Some  loss  of  leaves  at  this  season  is  na¬ 
tural  with  the  Indian  or  evergreen  Azaleas, 
and  no  alarm  need  be  felt  at  the  shedding  of 
a  few.  When,  however,  the  leaves  fall  in 
quantity  thrips  should  be  suspected  and  mea¬ 
sures  taken  accordingly.  A  friend  tells  me 
that  Hamilton’s  red  spider  killer  will  anni¬ 
hilate  thrips  offhand,  but  I  have  had  no  ex¬ 
perience  of  it,  having  of  late  had  no  thrips. 
My  favourite  remedy  is  to  well  syringe  the 
tinder  slides  of  the  leaves  with  water,  hot  as 
the  hand  can  bear,  and  while  still  wet 
sprinkle  on  flowers  of  sulphur  or  tobacco 
powder. 

Agapanthuses  in  Winter. 

In  dealing  with  this  beautiful  South 
African  plant  one  is.  apt,  and  quite  naturally, 
to  overlook  the  fact  that  it  is  almost  hardy. 
This  being  so,  there  As  no  need  to  give  up 
the  warmest  or  best  part  of  the  greenhouse. 
For  several  years  I  wintered  some  of  the 
finest  specimens  I  have  ever  seen — they  took 
four  men  to  carry  them — in  a  vinery  where 
not  a  scrap  of  fire  was  lighted  until  the 
Vines  were  started  at  the  end  of  January. 


There  .is  little  need  to  water  plants  when 
wintered  thus  cool,  and  as  the  Agapamthus 
is  bulbous -rooted  it  will  stand  weeks  of 
drought  in  winter  with  impunity.  If  a  few 
leaves  yellow  and  die  no  harm  will,  result. 

“  Sunnyside.” 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

Pleiortes. 

BotanicaiLly,  'this  genus  is  included  under 
Coelogyne,  but  it  differs  in  so  many  respects 
that  for  garden  purposes  and  from  a  horti¬ 
cultural  point  of  view,  it  seems  preferable 
that  these  desirable  and  interesting  plants 
should  be  kept  separate.  They  are  a  de¬ 
ciduous  section  of  bulbous  plants,  and  differ 
from  Coelogyne  ini  the  pseudo-'bulbs,  being 
only  of  one  year’s  duration.  The  flowers 
are  produced,  one  or  two,  on  short  scapes 
which  arise  from  the  base  of  the  pseudo- 
bulbs,  sometimes  preceding,  but  generally 
accompanying  the  young  growths.  There 
are  about  six  distinct  species  in.  cultivation, 
all  of  which  are  worthy  of  attention  by 
amateurs.  Some  of  the  varieties',  such  as 
P.  hookeriiana  and  P.  hum.iiLis,  are  not  very 
plentiful,  and  when  procurable  can  only  be 
had  in  small  plants  of  about  six  pseudo- 
bulbs.  The  two  commonest  kinds,  and  cer 
tainly  the  two  most  desirable,  are  P.  lagen- 
ariia,  'having  the  sepals  and  petals'  rosy-lilac. 
The  large  lip  is  also  of  the  same  colour 
with  the  exception  of  the  disc,  which  is  yel¬ 
low,  with  numerous  radiating  lines'  and 
purple  blotches  extending  almost  to  the 
fringe  surrounding  the  front  lobe  of  the  lip. 
This  is  the  earliest  flowering  variety,  ex¬ 
panding  its  blossoms  in  October  and  Novem¬ 
ber,  and  they  last  a  long  time  in  perfection. 
It  does  well  in  a  warm  greenhouse  where 
the  temperature  can  be  maintained  between 
50  and  60  degrees  throughout  the  year.  This 
variety  is  very  useful  for  autumn  exhibition 
purposes.  P.  maoulafa  has  its  sepals  and 
petals  white ;  the  lip  also  white,  the  side 
lobes  on  the  inner  side  being  streaked  with 
purple,  the  front  lobe  blotched  and  spotted 
with  crimson-purple,  and  the  disc  yellow, 
with  five  raised  fringed  lines  streaked  be¬ 
tween  with  purple.  This  is  by  far  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  Pleiones. 

Much  in  the  way  of  these  last  two  men¬ 
tioned  varieties,  and  closely  allied  to  both, 
is  P.  praecox,  better  known  in  gardens  as 
P.  wallichiana.  Both  this  variety  and  P. 
maoulata  produce  their  flowers*  in  Decem¬ 
ber  and  January,  and  they  last  for  three  or 
four  weeks  in  perfection. 

The  Cultural  Requirements. 

As  above  mentioned,  the  pseudo-bulbs  only 
lasting  one  year,  they  require  annual  re¬ 
potting,  which  is  best  attended  to  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  plants  have  passed  out  of 
flower.  The  plants  being  of  dwarf  struc¬ 
ture,  they  are  suitable  subjects  for  basket,  or 
preferably  shallow  pan  culture,  in  which 
they  may  be  .readily  suspended  in  a  position 
within  reasonable  distance  of  the  roof  glass. 
The  pans  should  be  clean  and  filled  to  half 
their  depths  with  thoroughly  dried  chopped 
bracken  Fern  roots.  The  potting  compost 
should  consist  of  equal  portions  of  fibrous 
peat,  turfy  loam  and-  chopped  sphagnum, 
■to  which  a  few  chopped  leaves  may  be 
added,  and  sufficient  rough  sand  or  finely 
broken  crocks  to  render  the  whole  porous. 
The  small  plants  should  be  placed  at  equal 
distances  apart  all!  over  the  surface  of  the 
potting  compost,  pressing  the  latter  suffi¬ 
ciently  firm  to  hold  the  plants  in  position. 
When  potting  is  completed,  water  the  plants 
with  rain  water,  wetting  the  compost 
through. 

The  plants  should  then  he  suspended  in  a 
temperature  of  about  55  degrees  normal  tem- 
nerature  of  the  house.  Watering  must  now 
be  done  with  care  until  the  plants  commence 
rooting,  when  every  encouragement  should 


be  given,  to  them.  When  the  pots  are  filled 
with  roots  and  the  plants  are  ip,  fuilL 
growth  'they  will  require  an  abundance  of 
root  moisture,  which  must  be  continued,  un¬ 
til  the  pseudo-ibulibs  reach  maturity.  After 
the  foliage  shows  signs  of  failing  water 
must  be  spainingly  given,  only  enough  to 
retain  the  pseudo-bulbs  in  a  normal  state 
being  necessary.  From  this  period  until  the 
flowers  and  new  growths  are  seen  only  suffi. 
cient  must  then  be  given  to  keep  the  de¬ 
veloping  growth  in  an  active  state. 

H.  J.  Chapman. 
- - 

Strawberries. 


Trench  the  Ground  Now. 

Many  readers  who  would  like  to  grow 
Strawberries  hesitate  to  make  the  attempt 
for  fear  of  failing,  but  I  think  if  they  will 
follow  my  methods  an  abundance  of  fruit 
may  be  obtained. 

First  of  all  trench  the  ground  well  in 
the  previous  winter  roughly  to  the  depth 
of  2  spits  (2  spades),  adding  plenty  of  rot' 
ten  manure ;  then  turn  it  over  again  about 
July  and  level  it  at  the  same  time. 

Obtain  plants  that  are  good  for  dessert 
or  for  preserving,  as  the  case  may  be,  such 
as  Black  Prince,  Noble.  President,  and 
Royal  Sovereign,  etc.  Plant  out  about 
the  end  of  August  in  rows  15  to  18  inches 
in  the  rows  and  about  16  inches  apart  be¬ 
tween  the  rows,  and  afterwards  keep  them 
well  watered.  Cut  off  all  runners  as  soon 
as  they  appear,  and  keep  the  soil  well 
forked  between  the  rows,  so  as  to  air  the 
growth  of  the  roots,  and  keep  weeds  down. 

Mulch  between  each  row  with  littery 
manure,  so  as  to  prevent  undue  evapora¬ 
tion  of  moisture  from  the  soil.  A  few 
Cabbage  leaves  placed  about  the  plants 
when  the  fruit  is  forming  will  keep  slugs 
from  eating  it ;  and  by  examining  the 
leaves  every  night  and  morning  large 
numbers  may  be  destroyed.  For  birds, 
the  best  plan  is  to  cover  the  plants  with 
netting,  which  is  very  cheaply  advertised 
in  the  papers. 

If  this  method  of  culture  is  carried  out 
excellent  results  should  be  obtained. 

William  Bullough. 

- f+4 - 

Rose  Specialist’s  Appointment. 

Mr.  Henry  Meads,  the  well-known  spe¬ 
cialist  in  Roses,  has,  we  understand,  been 
appointed  to  the  position  of  Rose  grower 
at  the  Royal  Nurseries  of  Messrs.  Hugh 
Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Middlesex. 
Messrs.  Low  and  Co.  have  of  late  much 
extended  their  Rose  department. 

Incurved  Chrysanthemum  W.  J.  Higgs. 

The  blooms  of  this  variety  have  a  bronzy 
port  wine  colour,  owing  largely  to  the 
colour  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  florets. 
It  is  a  bloom  of  large  size.  First-class 
Certificate  by  the  N.C.S.  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  when  shown  by  Mr.  W.  Higgs, 
gardener  to  J.  B.  Hankey,  Esq.,  Fetcham 
Park,  Leatherhead. 

Japanese  Chrysanthemum  George  Mileham. 

This  is  a  bloom  of  the  largest  size  and 
would  be  described  as  an  incurved  Ja¬ 
panese  variety  with  soft  yellow  flowers. 
It  was  raised  and  shown  by  Mr.  George 
Mileham,  the  Gardens,  Emlyn  House, 
Leatherhead,  but  passed  into  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Norman  Davis,  Framfield, 
Sussex. 
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Address  :  The  Editor,  The  Gardening 
World,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may 
cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions 
should  be  as  brief  as  -possible  and  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a  separate  sheet 
of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make 
the  best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to 
prepare  and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline 
drawing  or  plan  of  their  gardens,  indicating 
the  position  of  beds  and  lawns,  the  charac- 

'rrrrrrr^ 

STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

2398.  Plants  for  Winter  and  Spring. 

I  have  a  small  lean-to  conservatory  18ft. 
by  12ft.,  the  lowest  portion,  of  the  roof  6ft. 
and  the  highest  about  12ft.,  heated  with  hot 
water  pipes.  I  should  like  to  make  the  best 
possible  use  of  it  during  the  winter  months, 
and  should  be  much  obliged  for  suggestions 
as  to  the  most  suitable  things  to  grow,  such 
as  would  be  of  use  to  a  large  hotel.  (Ama¬ 
teur,  Hants.) 

A  large  proportion  of  the  really  beautiful 
plants  used  for  table  decorations  require  a 
stove  to  do  them  well,  and  we  have,  there¬ 
fore,  confined  our  list  of  plants  to  those 
things  which  can  be  grown  with  satisfaction 
in  a  greenhouse.  We  have  selected  a  fair 
number  of  flowering  plants  and  about  an 
equal  number  of  those  things  which  are 
usually  grown  for  the  sake  of  their  foliage. 
Amongst  the  flowering  plants  we  should 
name  Erica  hyemalis,  E.  caffra,  E.  gracilis 
autumnalis,  E.  mOlanthera,  Cytisus  fragrans 
(Genista),  Acacia  Drummondii,  A.  lop- 
hantha,  A.  ovata,  Hydrangea  hortensis,  H. 
Ihortensis  Dr.  Hogg  (white),  Rdchardia 
africana  (Arum  Lily),  Statice  profusa, 
Azalea  indica  Deutsche  Perle,  A.  i.  Fiel¬ 
der’s  White  and  other  varieties.  About 
July  you  should  sow  Intermediate  or  East 
Lothian  Stocks,  transplanting  them  once 
into  boxes  and  then,  potting  them  off  singly. 
These  will  flower  earlier  or  later  in  winter 
according  to  the  treatment  given  them,  and 
besides  being  showy  they  are  sweetly 
scented.  Amongst  fine  foliage  plants  we 
should  recommend  Aralla  Sieboldii,  Arau¬ 
caria  excelsa,  Aspidistra  lunida,  A.'l.  varie- 
gata,  Cordyline  indivisa,  C.  Doucettii.  C. 
rubra,  Eurva  latifolia  variegata,  Ficus 
elastica  (India  Rubber  Plant),  Grevillea  ro- 
busta,  and  Isalepis  gracilis.  All  of  the 
above  are  of  easy  cultivation,  and  if  not 
kept  too  long  in  the  hotel  will  be  service¬ 
able  until  they  get  too  large.  A  number  of 
Ferns  would  also  prove  highly  serviceable, 
and  might  be  grown  in  the  more  shady  parts 
of  the  greenhouse.  You  might  include 
amongst  them  Adiantum  cuneatum,  Pteris 
tremula,  P.  Wiimsebtii,  P.  umbrosa,  P. 
ChildsLi,  P.  cretica  albolineata,  P.c.  crds- 
tarta,  P.  serrulata  cristata,  Asplenium  bulbi- 
ferum.  Alb.  fabianum,  A.b.  Colensoi,  etc. 
The  above  will  furnish  you  with  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  variety,  and  most  of  them  are 
largely  used  as  table  plants. 

2399.  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  with 
Shrivelled  Leaves. 

We  should  be  very  glad  if  you  could  give 


ter  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall;  posi¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  etc.  The 
north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  over¬ 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  It 
should  also  be  stated  whether  the  garden  is 
flat  or  on  a  declivity,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  marked.  Particulars  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  sail  will  also  help  us  to  give 
satisfactory  replies.  When  such  plans  are 
received  they  will  be  carefully  filed,  with 
the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and 
will  be  consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an 
enquiry  is  sent. 

1 rrrrrrr* 

us  in  your  valuable  paper  any  information 
regarding  the  failure  of  our  Begonia.  Gloire 
de  Lorraine.  The  plaints  seem  to  grow  very 
nicely  until  they  are  flowering  size  about  the 
beginning  of  October  when  their  leaves  go 
shrivelled  at  the  ends  like  the  leaves  on  the 
plant  enclosed.  The  shrivelling  runs  up  the 
leaves  to  the  stems  and  causes  them  to  shrivel 
land  drqp  (off.  The  greenhouse  they  are 
grown  in  is  a  span,  running  north  and  south, 
the  size  being  40  ft.  long,  15  ft.  wide,  and 
12  ft.  high.  Do  you  think  the  greenhouse 
being  so  large  affects  them?  The  heat  ranges 
between  45  degs.  and  55  degs.  in  winter.  We 
suffered  similarly  last  year,  and  I  then 
thought  it  was  due  to  insects  in  the  soil. 
However  this  may  be  true,  I  took  the  greatest 
care  in  preparing  the  compost  by  baking  ii 
on  the  top  of  the  boiler.  I  may  say  I  have 
succeeded  in  growing  them  in  smaller  houses 
under  similar  conditions  at  my  last  situation, 
so  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do,  and 
my  mistress,  who  iis  a  regular  reader  of  your 
paper,  was  confident  you  would  do  your 
best  to  help  us.  Some  have  been  grown  with¬ 
in  a  foot  of  the  glass,  while  others  were 
about  2  ft.  to  3  ft.,  and  I  have  been  most 
careful  with  the  watering.  (H.  T„  Wool- 
grove,  Warwickshire.) 

The  leaves  of  the  Begonia  you  sent  us 
were  very  much  damaged  bv  a  small  mite 
( Tar sony mus),  so  that  the  ailment  was  not 
brought  about  by  any  insects  in  the  soil. 
The  same  thing  often  occurs  amongst  other 
species  and  varieties  of  Begonia,  Gloxinias, 
Strepitocarpus,  and  occasionally  other  plants. 
The  large  house,  no  doubt,  has  something  to 
do  with  it,  because  it  is  more  difficult 
keep-  the  atmosphere  of  such  a  house  moist 
than  one  where  the  roof  is  low.  The  mite 
is,  of  course,  related  to  the  so-called  red 
spider,  which  you  know  sometimes  becomes 
a  great  pest  in  houses  and  situations  where 
the  plants,  but  especially  the  atmosphere,  is 
kept  dry.  If  all  the  others  are  as  bad  as 
the  specimens  sent,  we  fear  that  you  will 
not  get  a  good  return  this  year  with  the 
plants,  but  your  energies  should  be  directed 
to  cleaning  the  plants,  so  as  to  get  healthv 
cuttings  from  them  at  the  proper  time.  A 
very  good  plan  of  curing  them  of  this  very 
small  mite  is  to  use  a  very  strong  solution 
of  Gishurst  compound,  say,  at  the  rate  of 
4  ozs.  to  the  gallon  of  water.  Soft  soap 
and  sulphur  used  in  the  same  way  would 
also  answer  the  purpose.  Tlhe  most  effective 
plan  of  attacking  them  would  be  to  get  your 
preparation .  ready,  then  lay  a  board  across 
the  top  of  a  tub  and  lay.  down  as  many  of 
the  Begoniias  on  this  as  the  board  will  ac¬ 


commodate.  Then  thoroughly  syringe  the 
undersides  of  the  leaves,  put  them  back  ’n 
their  places,  and  When  you  have  gone  over 
them  keep  the  atmosphere  in  rather  a  steamy 
condition  for  two  or  three  nights  in,  succes¬ 
sion.  Close  the  houses  at  night  and  damp 
down  all  the  paths,  and  also  syringe  the  hot- 
water  pipes  to  raise  a  steam  in  the  house. 
This  moist  atmosphere  is  very  injurious  to 
the  mite,  and  will  enable  you  to  get  rid  of 
it.  Another  year  you  should  keep  a  close 
watch  upon  the  plants  about  the  time  they 
have  .  got  bad  for  the  last  two  years,  or  a 
month  earlier  at  least.  If  you  could  deter¬ 
mine  when  they  make  their  first  appearance 
by  looking  at  the  undersides  of  the  leaves 
to  see  whether  there  are  any  traces  of  their 
becoming  glossy  there,  that  is  the  time  to 
apply  the  remedy.  A  magnifying  lens  would 
also  show  you  if  a.ny  of  the  mites  were  pre¬ 
sent.  As  soon  as  you  detect  this  apply  rhe 
remedy  we  have  given.  Keep  the  house 
damp  at  night,  and  we  think  you  will  be 
able  to  keep  perfectly  clear  of  the  enemy. 
Of  course,  a  second  application  of  the 
syringing  with  the  Gishurst  compound  or 
soft  soap  would  make  it  more  certain,  but 
if  you  begin  in  good  time  we  think  this 
will  not  be  necessary.  Try  and  keep  the 
atmosphere  of  your  big  house  moist  till  quite 
late  in  the  season  by  damping  down  the 
stages  and  pathways.  Your  Begonias  have 
got  what  gardeners  usually  call  rust,  but  it 
is  the  result  of  a  mite. 


ROOM  PLANTS. 

2400.  Treatment  of  Myrtle. 

I  have  a  bushy  Myrtle  which  I  would  like 
to  grow  in  the  house,  where  a  fire  is  kept 
during  the  day,  but  not  at  night.  Will  this 
be  sufficient  heat  to  grow  it  in  winter  ?  Any 
information  about  treatment  will  be  gladly 
received.  (A.  H.  Bury,  Leicestershire.) 

Myrtles  are  so  very  nearly  hardy  that  the 
heat  of  your  room  will  be  quite  sufficient  to 
preserve  it  in  winter.  A  very  important 
matter  is  to  keep  the  plant  as  near  a  well- 
lighted  window  as  possible.  The  foliage  is 
evergreen,  and  that  must  be  kept  in  the  best 
condition  possible.  As  the  winter  advances 
and  the  light  becomes  better,  you  should 
turn  the  plant  round  about  once  a  week,  so 
that  the  light  will  shine  directly  on  every 
side  of  the  plant  in  course  of  time.  If  it 
always  stands  in  one  position  it  may  grow 
too  much  on  one  side  next  the  window  and 
very  little  or  nothing  at  all  on  the  side 
next  the  room.  Evergreens  should  never  be 
allowed  to  get  dry  in  winter.  When  the 
soil  begins  to  get  brown  you  should  give  it 
sufficient  to  wet  the  whole  ball  of  soil,  then 
give  it  no  more  until  it  gets  as  dry  again. 
If  the  pot  is  small  for  the  plant,  give  it  a 
shift  into  a  pot  r  in.  larger  about  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  April,  using  a  compost  of  two 
parts  loam  and  one  of  leaf  mould  and  sand. 
Peat  would  serve  the  same  purpose  as  leaf 
mould.  Pot  firmly,  and  water  for  the  first 
time  with  a  rosed  watering-pot,  to  settle  the 
soil. 


COLD  FRAMES. 

2401.  Daffodils  in  Pots. 

I  planted  sixty  Daffodils,  five  in  a  pot, 
and  covered  them  with  wood  ashes  in  a  cold 
frame.  They  have  come  up  about  an  inch 
high.  Will  you  please  tell  me  what  to  do 
with  them?  (T.  Lampard,  Hants.) 

It  is  now  time  to  take  off  the  ashes  from 
the  top  of  the  pots,  to  leave  the  foliage  quite 
exposed  to  light.  Unless  you  want  the  pots 
Elsewhere,  they  may  stand  in  the  frame 
where  they  are  until  all  danger  of  frost  is 
over.  Then  you  can  take  them  out  of  the 
ashes,  level  the  latter,  and  9tand  the  pots  on 
the  top  of  it.  You  oan  thus  flower  the  Daffo- 
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dils  to  perfection  in  a  cold  frame,  bait  dur¬ 
ing  mild,  open  weather,  you  must  ventilate 
freely,  to  prevent  the  foliage  from  getting 
drawn.  If  you  require  any  of  the  plants 
to  btloom  earlier,  you  could  put  them  in  a 
heated  house,  if  you  have  one,  or  into  a 
dwelling-room  window  facing  the  south,  if 
possible.  This  will  make  them  advance 
more  rapidly  than  they  would  do  in  a  frame, 
but  the  leaves  are  liable  to  get  somewhat 
drawn  unless  the  window  is  opened  partly  to 
ventilate  the  house  when  the  weather  gets 
warmer.  If  it  continues  dry  while  the  plants 
are  ini  the  frame,  they  may  require  water 
several  times  before  spring,  but  that  is  a 
matter  for  observation.  In  a  dwelling-room, 
if  a  fire  is  kept  burning,  they  will  require 
frequent  watering,  as  Daffodils  like  plenty 
of  moisture  when  growing. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

2402.  Trenching:  a  Herbaceous  Border. 

I  want  to  trench  a  border  which  is  getting 
worn  out  and  very  hard,  but  I  find  the  White 
Lily  is  in.  full  growth.  Several  other  bul¬ 
bous  plants  are  in  the  same  condition,  but 
I  could  not  do  the  work  earlier  because  some 
of  the  perennial  Asters  were  still  flowering 
till  quite  recently.  The  bulbs  have  been 
established  for  many  years.  Will  it  hurt 
them  if  I  lift  them  with  a  good  ball  of  soil 
and  lay  them  on  one  9ide  till  the  trenching 
is  completed.  The  soil  is  very  heavy,  and 
I  want  to  lighten  it.  Please  say  what  would 
be  the  best  way  to  do  it.  (T.  Horneli., 
Lancs. ) 

Lift  tihe  Lily  bulbs  with  plenty  of  soil 
attached  to  the  roots,  if  possible,  and  lay 
them  on  some  spare  piece  of  ground.  If  the 
soil  falls  away  from  the  roots  you  must 
cover  them  up  with  soil  and  lay  a  mat  or 
two  over  the  plants  till  the  work  is  com¬ 
pleted.  Some  of  the  other  bulbs  are  more 
likely  to  bdl-d  the  soil  than  the  Lily,  so  that 
you  should  have  no  difficulty  with  them. 
In  re-planting  tihe  other  plants  in  the  border 
select  pieces  from  the  outside  of  the  clumps 
where  the  stems  will  be  younger  and  more 
vigorous.  Wlhien  you|  re-plant  the  bulbs, 
make  the  soil  quite  firm  about  them,  and  be 
careful  not  to  make  the  clumps  too  bag  for 
the  space  allowed  them,  but  leave  room  for 
increase.  A  variety  of  material  may  be  used 
for  lightening  the  soil  of  the  border,  such 
as  rank  farmyard  manure,  which  may  be 
placed  well  down  so  that  the  bulbs  and  other 
plants  may  be  put  back  without  coming  into 
contact  with  this  rank  manure.  On  the  top 
spit  you  could  use  the  old  manure  from 
Melon  and  Cucumber  beds,  and  if  leaves 
were  used  for  mixing  with  the  manure  it 
will,  be  al.l  the  better  for  lightening  the 
border.  Leaf  mould  may  also  be  used  in 
quantitv,  and  even  sand.  At  some  places 
there  is  frequently  a  heap  of  old  no':'- 
bench  soil  or  old  leaf  soil  that  has  become 
too  much  rotted,  and  such  could  be  used 
liberally  on  the  border  with  good  effect. 


HEDGES. 

2403.  Harbour  for  Cats. 

I  have  a  Golden  Privet  hedge  along  the 
front  of  the  garden,  but  it  is  very  open  at 
the  foot,  and  the  cats  take  up  their  quarters 
there  and  tread  down  the  plants  in  the  bor¬ 
der  or  tear  them  to  pieces.  If  I  plant  young 
Privets,  will  that  fill  up  the  gaps  and  stop 
the  cats?  (James  Potter,  Oxon.) 

To  make  a  close  hedge  you  should  cut 
down  the  old  one  within  12, in.  of  the  ground 
and  get  strong  young  plants  to  fill  up  the 
gaps.  While  the  hedge  is  dwarf  there 
would  be  Little  to  harbour  the  cats.  The  old 
hedge  would  soon  reach  its  present  height 
again,  but  you  must  regulate  it  by  the 
growth  of  the  plants  newly  put  in.  Both  of 
them  should  be  stopped  when  they  have  made 


i2.in.  of  growth,  and  that  will  make  them 
bushy.  The  reason  why  we  advise  this  plan 
is  because  young  Privets  would  not  come  to 
much  planted  beneath  the  old  hedge,  as  .he 
light  would  be  obstructed  and  the  soil 
would  be  kept  too  diry.  The  base  of  tihe 
hedge  should  be  allowed  to  grow  much  wider 
than  the  top  for  the  sake  of  the  light. 


ROSES. 

2404.  Climbing:  Rose  in  Window. 

Can  you  please  tell  me  if  a  climbing  Rose 
can  be  grown  in.  a  window  box,  and  if  so, 
what  wall  happen  after  it  gets  established 
and  begins  to  grow  strongly?  Will  it 
darken  the  window  in  summer  when  it  sends 
up  strong,  leafy  shoots?  (C.  Woodward, 
Lines.) 

There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  be 
able  to  grow  a  climbing  Rose  in  a  window 
box  if  you  give  it  plenty  of  root  room.  The 
box  should  be  at  least  ift.  deep  and  a  little 
wider  than  'the  window  sill  if  that  is  a  nar¬ 
row  one.  You  will  require  some  support  to 
which  to  fasten  the  stems,  and  a  wire  arch 
to  suit  the  size  of  the  window  would  be  a 
good  means  of  training  the  Roses  so  as  to 
keep  it  tidy.  Another  plan  is  to  fix  up  a 
set  of  wires  at  regular  intervals  round  the 
sides  of  the  window.  To  these  wires  or  to 
the  wire  arch  you  can  tie  in  the  shoots  be¬ 
fore  they  get  lengthy  enough  to  darken  the 
windows.  Seme  of  the  shoots  might  be 
trained  round  the  outside  of  the  window. 
If  you  do  this  the  window  should  practi¬ 
cally  be  in  a  framework  of  Roses.  After  the 
plant  gets  established  give  an  annual  top 
dressing  of  equal  parts  of  good  soil  and 
well  rotted  cow  manure.  An  abundance  of 
water  would  be  necessary  during  the  grow¬ 
ing  season  to  keep  the  plant  growing 
vigorously.  We  presume  the  Rose  will  soon 
find  its  own  level  so  to  speak,  and  not  grow 
so  strongly  as  it  would  if  planted  in  the 
open  ground.  You  can  also  reduce  it  in 
winter  or  immediately  after  it  has  finished 
flowering  by  cutting  out  the  old  stems  which 
have  flowered  and  training  in  the  young 
ones.  Weak  shoots  not  likely  to  flower  may 
be  removed. 

2405.  Roses  for  a  New  Border. 

I  have  enclosed  a  sketch  of  a  new  Rose 
border  I  am  making,  and  I  should  like  your 
opinion  concerning  what  sorts  to  grow  on  the 
pillars  from  the  edge  of  the  walk  joining  the 
upright  ones.  I  may  say  the  upright  ones 
are  already  filled.  I  thought  of  planting 
Wiichu.raiana,  leaving  out  Dorothy  Perkins 
and  Lady  Gay  which  I  already  have  on  the 
upright  pillars,  but  my  employer  thinks  that 
owing  to  its  creeping  habit  it  will  not  do 
very  well.  What  would  you  suggest  in  t* 1 
case?  The  soil  here  is  very  heavy^  and  we 
have  a  lot  of  rain.  I  intend  planting  be¬ 
tween  each  pillar  dwarf  Roses.  I  require 
seven.  Would  any  of  the  following  need 
altering  : — Adelaide  Moulle,  Alexander  Tri- 
miouillet,  Edmund  Proust,  Ferdinand  Rous¬ 
sel,  Leontine  Gervais,  Paul  Transon,  Rene 
Andre?  Could  you  explain  why  some  nur¬ 
sery-men  classify  Dorothy  Perkins  and  Lady 
Gay  amongst  the  Polyantlha  section?  (J.  H. 
R.,  Scotland.) 

Rosa  w-iohuraiana  itself  is  a  single  white 
Rose,  but  although  it  naturally  creeps  along 
the  ground  if  left  without  support  it  is, 
nevertheless,  an  excellent  Rose  grown  on  a 
p-illar,  a-s  a  standard,  on  arches  and  pergolas. 
The  standards  in  this  class  are,  of  course, 
weening  Roses.  If  you  would  prefer  a 
double  one  belonging  to  that  same’  section 
yo-u  could  use  Alberic  Bai-b-ier  (creamy 
white),  or  Gardenia  (double  bright  yellow). 
Indeed,  all  of  these  three  might  be  planted 
as  pillars  along  the  edge  of  that  path.  You 
then  make  an  enquiry  about  dwarf  Roses, 
and  name  seven.  Every  one  of  those  you 
name  belongs  to  the  W'icfouraiana  section, 


and  therefore  are  not  dwarf  Roses,  unless 
you  allow  thern  to  creep  along  the  ground. 
As  your  letter  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
you  want  dwarf  Roses  we  suggest  a  number 
of  dwarf  Polyantlha  Roses  which  would  an-' 
swer  the  purpose,  namely,  Gloire  des  Polyan- 
tha,  Cecil,  Brunner,  Petit  Constant,  Eugenie 
Lamesch,  Per.le  -d'Or,  Mme.  N.  Levavasseur, 
and  Mignonette.  All  of  these  are  beautiful 
Polyantiha  Roses  of  different  colours  and 
dwarf.  Should  you  require  large  blooms  on 
dwarf  plants  you  might  get  Caroline  Testout, 
La  France,  Mrs,  W.  J.  Grant,  and  Liberty, 
all  of  which  are  Hybrid  Teas';  and  Mrs. 
John  Laing,  Fiislher  Holmes,  a_n-d  Dup-uy  Ja- 
main,  which  are  Hybrid  Perpetuafs.  You 
will  thus  see  we  have  given  you  two  sets  of 
seven  eaoh  if  you  really  mean  dwarf  Roses 
to  plant  between  the  pillars.  We  presume 
that  some  mistake  had  been  made  about 
Dorothy  Perkins  and  Lady  Gay  when  they 
were  first  sent  out.  Lady  Gay  is  described 
as  a  seedling  from  Cr-imson  Rambler,  and  if 
so  the  pollen  of  Wiichuxa-iana  had  been  used. 
The  two  are  really  hybrid  Wiichuraiana 
Roses.  Some  Rosarians  are,  of  the  belief 
that  Cr-imson  Rambler  itself  must  -have  been 
derived  from  W-ichuraiana  as  one  of  the 
parents.  It  certainly  comes  nearest  to  the 
Polyantha  Rose  in  its  foliage.  The  others 
are  nearer  Wiahuraiana. 

2405.  Crimson  Rambler  Overgrown. 

We  have  a  fine  Crimson  Rambler  on  an 
arch,  but  it  has  grown  too  large  and  the 
shoots  are  in  the  way.  We  kept  tying  them 
in  till:  they  are  a-lil  anyhow.  What  is  the 
best  thing  to  do  with  them,  and  can  they  be 
pruned  now?  (J.  S.,  Hants.) 

You.  can  certainly  prune  this  Rose  now, 
but  it  could  have  been  done  with  advantage 
-immediately  after  the  old  stems  had  done 
flowering.  Thinning  rather  than  pruning  is 
the  best  term  to  apply  to  this  class  of  Roses. 
Begin  by  cutting  out  the  very  oldes-t  stems 
that  have  flowered,  and  if  you  still  have  too 
many  for  the  space  cut  out  the  weak  ones. 
You  may  remember,  however,  that  the  lower 
parts  of  such  ta.Ll  growing  plants  are  liable 
to  get  bare  of  foliage.  1-t  would  be  well, 
therefore,  to  leave  some  of  the  shorter  shoots 
to  tie  over  the  base  of  the  stems  of  the  very 
long  ones  for  the  purpose  of  hiding'  the 
stems  and  getting  some  flowers  low  down. 
Next  year,  after  the  plant  has  ceased  bloom¬ 
ing,  you  can  cut  out  the  old  stems  and  give 
the  young  ones-  a  better  chance  of  making 
good  growth  and  ripen, i-n-g  up  their  stems 
before  winter. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

2407.  Evergreen  and  Deciduous 
Shrubs. 

Please  name  twelve  to  twenty  shrubs  that 
would  be  likely  to  succeed  in  this  district. 

I  would  like  some  of  them  to  be  evergreens 
of  bushy  ihaibiit.  What  time  should  they  be 
planted  -to  give  them  the  best  chance  of 
getting  established?  (R.  D.,  Sutherland.) 

Deciduous  shrubs  that  should  succeed  well 
with  you  are  Spiraea  salicifolia,  S.  discolor 
(often  named  ariaefol-ia),  S.  japonica  alba, 
R.i-bes  sanguineum,  Phiiladel-phus  coronarius, 
Lilac,  Azalea  pon-tica,  and  Lon.ioera  tatarica. 
Of  course  you  can  get  several  varieties  of 
most  of  the  above.  Evergreen  shrubs  tha-t 
wo-ul-d  live  with  you  are  Pieris  flor-ibun-da 
(often  named  An-dromeda),  Rhododendron 
hirsutum,  R.  ferrug.ineum,  Cotoneaster 
Simonsi-i,  Berberis  Aquifolium,  Pernettva 
mucromata,  and  Portugal  Laurel,  Hol-ly  Sil¬ 
ver  Queen,  Holly  Hadgim-sdd,  Daphne  pon- 
tica,  and  Buxus  semperwirens  a-ureo-mar- 
ginata.  We  think  also  that  Olearia  Haastii 
would  succeed  w-itih  you,  although  we  have 
not  seen  it  so  far  nor-t-h.  You  should  plan-t 
them  at  once  or  leave  it  till  the  end  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  or  beginning  of  March. 
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VEGETABLES. 

240  8.  Secret  of  Growing  Large  Leeks. 

What  is  the  secret  of  growing  Leeks  like 
those  at  the  Crystal  Palace  the  other  week, 
and  is  there  any  special  advantage  in  grow¬ 
ing  them  so  large  ?  I  have  never  had  them 
with  white  necks  longer  than  3m.  Any  in¬ 
formation  would  be  gladly  received.  (A.  O., 
Wilts.) 

Those  large  Leeks  which  you  saw  at  the 
Palace  took  a  good  deal  of  attention  and  also 
plenty  of  feeding  to  get  to  the  size  they  were. 
In  the  first  instance,  you  will  have  to  sow 
seeds  in  a  greenhouse  about  the  beginning 
of  February  and  keep  them  growing  along 
slowly.  They  would  be  the  better  of  a  shift 
from  the  seed  box  into  another  as  that  in¬ 
duces  more  roots  and  a  greater  amount  of 
vigour.  You  can  then  give  them  about  2in. 
of  space  between  every  two  plants.  When 
the  weather  becomes  fine  some  time  in  April 
you  can  transplant  them  into  ground  that 
has  been  well  prepared  by  trenching  and 
manuring.  Of  course,  to  get  very  long  necks 
they  require  to  be  grown  in  trenches  like 
Celery.  If  you  get  out  trenches  by  the  time 
we  mention  the  Leeks  should  be  planted  in 
a  single  or  double  row  along  the  trench,  and 
when  they  have  ma'de  some  growth  you  can 
then  earth  them  up,  but  the  plan  is* to  put 
a  collar  of  brown  paper  round  the  neck  of 
the  leek  and  a  little  higher  than  the  base  of 
the  leaves.  This  causes  the  leaves  to  push 
up  higher  in  order  to  spread  out  to  the  light. 
Lift  the  paper  higher  as  the  Leeks  grow. 
This,  of  course,  makes  a  long  neck,  as  that 
is  really  made  up  of  the  base  of  the  leaves. 
If  the  weather  is  in  any  way  dry,  good  sup¬ 
plies  of  water  should  be  given  them  before 
and  after  they  are  earthed  up.  Some  liquid 
manure  or  some  of  the  made  up  fertilisers 
in  water  nay  be  employed  for  feeding  them 
during  the  season.  By  September  the  Leeks 
should  be  of  a  considerable  height.  Your 
skill  in  following  out  this  will  determine  the 
size  of  the  Leeks,  and  even  if  you  do  not 
get  very  large  specimens  the  first  time  of  try¬ 
ing  you  might  improve  upon  it  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year. 

2409.  Crop  to  Follow  Potatos. 

My  garden  is  40ft.  by  25ft.,  qnd  I  have 
only  grown.  Potatos  in  it  for  the  last  eight 
years,  and  think  it  would  be  better  for  a 
ohange,  as  the  Potatos  were  much  diseased 
last  season..  What  would  you  recommend  as 
a  profitable  crop  to  grow?  The  soil  is  of 
good  depth  and  a  bit  heavy.  (A.  S.  N., 
Sussex.) 

You  certainly  have  grown  Potatos  in  your 
garden  as  often  in  succession  as  they  should 
be.  We  think  it  would  have  been  much  more 
profitable  to  have  grown  other  kinds  of  vege¬ 
tables  in  the  garden,  so  that  you  could  keep 
shifting  them  from  one  quarter  to  the  other 
as  time  went  on.  What  you  should  do  now 
is  to  trench  and  manure  the  garden.  Then 
get  some  good  plants  of  Ellam’s  Early  Cab¬ 
bage  or  some  other  eanly  sort.  This  will 
give  you  the  first  supply  of  vegetables  in 
spring.  You  need  not  plant  the  whole  gar¬ 
den  with  this,  but  sampliy  depend  upon  it  for 
an  early  supply  of  a  good  useful  vegetable. 
In  the  beginning  of  March  sow  seeds  of  Cab¬ 
bage,  Brussels  Sprouts,  and  Cauliflowers. 
This  wil.1  give  you  some  variety.  Alii  of 
these  types  may  be  kept  together  at  one  end 
of  the  ground,  so  that  you  can  shift  them  to 
another  portion  in  the  following  year.  In 
spring  another  portion  of  ground  should  be 
sown  with  Peas,  Carrots,  Parsnips,  Onions 
and  Leeks,  which  are  all  profitable  and  use¬ 
ful  vegetables.  Leeks  make  an  excellent  crop 
to  stand  out  the  winter  and  come  in  useful 
in  spring  when  other  vegetables  are  getting 
scarce.  Turning  back  to  the  ground  which 
we  presumed  was  filled  with  Ellam’s  Early 
Cabbage,  this  will  leave  the  ground  bare  in 
the  early  summer,  and  after  digging  it  it 


might  be  sown  with  Dwarf  Beans,  or  Leeks 
might  be  transplanted  to  fill  this  portion. 


FRUIT. 

2410.  Vines  Shanking. 

Would  a  season  like  this  fox  want  of  sun¬ 
shine  be  a  cause  of  bunches  of  Vines  shank¬ 
ing  ?  (J.  H.  R.,  Scotland.) 

A  bad  season  would,  no  doubt,  encourage 
shanking,  especially  if  the  Vines  were  al¬ 
ready  in  a  had  condition  at  the  roots  or  if 
the  Vines  had  been  too  heavily  cropped  for 
them  to  sustain  and  ripen  the  berries.  While 
blaming  the  season  to  some  extent,  it  would 
be  well  to  examine  the  border  to  see  whether 
the  water  can  pass  away  freely  or  remains 
stagnant.  You  will  also  see  whether  fibrous 
roots  are  plentiful  or  otherwise.  The  in¬ 
spection  should  at  least  9how  you  whether 
or  not  the  roots  were  the  cause  of  the  trouble. 
Shanking  is  really  caused  by  a  variety  of  un¬ 
suitable  conditions,  such  as  bad  light,  too 
much  wet,  sodden  border,  or  something  that 
has  given  a  check  to  the  roots.  For  some 
reason  or  other  the  Vines  are  really  unable 
to  supply  the  necessary  moisture  to  keep  the 
berries  healthy,  and  shanking  is  the  result  of 
the  stalk  dying. 

2411.  Season  of  Apples. 

I  would  be  much  obliged  if  you  would 
kindly  let  me  know  in  the  next  issue  of  your 
interesting  and  instructive  paper  the  names 
of  the  five  kinds  of  Apples  which  I  send  with 
this,  and  the  months'  in  which  they  should 
be  used.  Would  it  do  to  store  them  in  dark 
cupboards?  (A  Subscriber,  Dublin.) 

The  names  of  the  Apples  you  sent  are  as 
follows  : — .( 1 )  Flilllbasket,  a  cooking  variety 
in  season  from  November  till  January;  (2) 
Dumelow’s  Seedling,  cooking,  November  bill 
March ;  (3)  Rosemary  Russet,  a  dessert 

Apple,  December  to  February ;  (4)  Warner’s 
King,  cooking,  during  October  and  Novem¬ 
ber ;  and  (5)  Pearson’s  Plate,  dessert,  from 
November  till  February.  You  can  store 
them  in  dark  cupboards  now,  though  dark¬ 
ness  is  not  really  necessary.  Apples  lose 
much  of  their  natural  colour  in  the  dark,  so 
that  if  you  value  this  a  shelf  exposed  to 
light  would  be  suitable. 

2412.  How  to  Get  Large  Strawberries. 

I  have  a  large  bed  of  Strawberries  which 
bear  only  small  fruits,  although  I  manure 
them  well  every  year.  Why  is  this?  What 
would  you  recommend  me  to  do  to  get  large 
fruits  ?  I  have  only  had  the  garden  two 
years.  (F.  Layard,  Notts.) 

In  the  first  place  the  plants  may  be  too 
old  and  crowded,  or  the  plantation  worn  out, 
which  would  mean  about  the  same  thing. 
The  variety  of  Strawberry  may  not  produce 
large  fruits  under  any  treatment,  but'we  can¬ 
not  tell  unless  you  let  us  know  its  name. 
We  should  advise  you  to  trench  and  manure 
a  fresh  piece  of  ground  at  once  and  in  spring 
plant  out  some  of  the  best  of  the  runners  in 
lines  2^ft.  apart  and  iSim.  from  plant  to 
plant.  You  will  not  be  able  to  iudge  of  the 
capabilities  of  the  variety  the  first  year,  as 
you  should  really  have  made  the  olantation 
in  August  or  the  beginning  of  September, 
and  you  should  remember  that  next  year. 
Besides  giving  the  variety  you  have  a  trial 
you  should  get  some  Royal  Sovereign  and 
plant  them  in. lines  3ft.  apart  and  i8in.  or 
2ft.  from  plant  to  plant.  This  will  give 
them  room  to  grow  strongly,  and  Royal  Sove¬ 
reign  requires  more  room  to  do  well  than 
many  of  the  old-fashioned  Strawberries.  You 
should  mulch  the  ground  in  autumn.,  and 
that  will  feed  the  roots  for  the  croD  in  the 
coming  year.  If  you  plant  them  in  August 
you  will  get.  the  biggest  berries  from  them 
in  .the  following  season  and  the  heaviest  crop 
from  them  the  second  season. 


GARDEN  ENEMIES. 

2413.  Eradicating;  Slugs. 

My  garden  was  very  much  infested  with 
slugs  last  June  and  July.  Can  I  do  anything 
now  to  eradicate  them  ?  One  border  next  the 
lawn  was  particularly  bad  where  I  had 
Stocks  and  Asters  planted.  (Thomas  Reeves, 
Staffs.) 

A  good  plan  would  be  to  trench  the  soil 
in  that  border,  turning  the  top  soil  down 
into  the  bottom  of  the  trench.  By  this  means 
you  will  bury  the  eggs  of  slugs  and  other 
vermin.  Then  lay  pieces  of  orange  peel  all 
along  the  edge  close  to  the  grass.  If  you  do 
this  some  months  previous  to  planting  the 
border  it  should  be  pretty  clear  of  slugs,  but 
while  the  border  is  alongside  of  grass  you 
will  always  be  troubled  more  or  less  with 
slugs  from  the  grass,  but  by  keeping  t’ 
edges  of  the  grass  neatly  trimmed  it  will 
check  the  plague  of  slugs  considerably.  You 
might  very  well  try  the  new  remedy  known 
as  Vaporite,  which  is  considered  to  be  a 
good  material  for  driving  away  or  killing  a 
great  variety  of  vermin  which  infest  the  soil. 


SOILS  AND  MANURES. 

2414.  Leather  Ash  as  a  Manure. 

I  read  some  time  ago  of  leather  ash  pro¬ 
ducing  Shallots  at  the  rate  of  326  st.  per 
acre.  Have  any  of  your  readers  tried  the 
same?  I  have  found  this  material  good  for 
striking  and  am  trying  some  on  bulbs.  I  can 
give  a  little  away  to  any  of  your  readers  to 
try  the  same  by  paying  carriage.  (J.  H., 
22,  Erskine  Street,  Hulme,  Manchester.) 

If  you  really  mean  that  the  crop  was 
326  st.  that  would  not  be  a  very  heavy  crop 
for  the  Onions,  as  it  would  mean  only  2  tons 
3  qrs.,  whereas  an  average  crop  of  Onions 
would  weigh  10  tons  per  acre.  Your  writing 
is  somewhat  indistinot,  however,  and  we  are 
not  certain  whether  you  really  mean  326  st. 
Leather  is  prepared  as  a  manure  by  roasting 
and  grinding  it,  when  it  is  termed  leather 
meal.  This  is  distinctly  a  nitrogenous 
manure.  If  yours  is  really  leather  ash  ;t 
would  mean  that  the  leather  has  been  burned, 
and  in  that  case  it  would  not  be  a  nitro¬ 
genous  manure,  but  merely  contain  the 
mineral  elements  left  after  burning. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

2415.  Vaporite. 

Will  you  please  give  me  some  informa¬ 
tion  through  The  Gardening  World  re¬ 
garding  Vaporite?  (1)  Whether  you  can  use 
it  on  growing  crops  or  not,  (2)  is  it  useful  as 
a  manure,  (3)  would  it  be  of  any  use  for 
club  on  Brussels  Sprouts  ?  I  have  seen  an 
article  in  The  Gardening  World  about  it, 
but  cannot  find  the  back  number.  I  remem¬ 
ber  it  said  something  about  wireworm.  That 
is  really  what  I  require  it  for.  I  cannot  get 
gas  liime,  or  I  would  use  that.  I  may  say 
my  ground  is  very  gravelly.  (A.  Scutcher, 
Kent.) 

(1)  You  can  use  Vaporite  where  crops  are 
being  grown.  It  is  in  the  condition  of  a 
powder  and  should  be  sown  broadcast  and 
dug  into  the  ground.  This  is  usually  done 
some  time  before  sowing  or  planting,  so  that 
it  may  be  in  a  condition  to  drive  away  or 
destroy  the  insects  by  the  time  the  ground 
is  planted.  If  you  want  to  spread  it  on  the 
ground  now,  you  must  be  careful  not  to  dust 
the  leaves  with  it.  If  spread  on  the  ground 
and  dug  in  it  will  not  do  the  crops  any 
harm.  (2)  We  have  never  heard  of  it  being 
used  as  a  manure,  and  should  doubt  if  there 
is  any  manurial  property  in  it.  If  there 
were  any  useful  element  it  may  not  be  in  a 
suitable  condition  for  plants  to  take  it  up. 
It  is  only  stated  to  be  useful  for  driving 
awav  or  killing  insects  and  possibly  fungi. 
In  the  latter  case  (3)  it  has  been  stated  bv  the 
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gradually  came  to  the  front,  until  he  was 
the  head  of  the  firm,  taking  up  the  general 
management  in  1900.  Some  time  ago  his 
health  broke  down  and  he  had  to  retire 
from  business.  Since  then  he  never  com¬ 
pletely  recovered,  until  the  end  came  on 
the  date  mentioned.  We  sympathise  with 
the  relatives  of  this  promising  young  man, 
so  untimely  taken  away.  The  accompany¬ 
ing  portrait  is  a  good  likeness. 

Like  Mr.  Peter  Barr,  the  late  Mr. 
James  H.  Veitch  was  a  great  traveller. 
Setting  out  at  the  age  of  23,  he  visited 
India,  Japan,  Corea,  Australia,  New  Zea¬ 
land,  and  other  places.  He  visited  all  the 
botanic  gardens,  some  noted  private  gar¬ 
dens,  and  other  horticultural  establish¬ 
ments  in  the  countries  visited,  taking 
voluminous  notes,  and  when  he  returned 
home  he  published  these  under  the  name 
of  “A  Traveller’s  Notes,”  by  James  Her¬ 
bert  Veitch,  F.L.S.,  F.R.H.S.  A  review 
of  this  handsomely  got  up  and  well-illus¬ 
trated  book  was  published  in  The  Gar¬ 
dening  WORLD  for  July  4th,  1896.  The 
book  was  published  for  private  circula¬ 
tion  only.  The  author  also  wrote  another 
book,  “Hortus  Veitchii,”  giving  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Chelsea  and  other  nur_series  of 
Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons)  While 
engaged  on  this  work  his  health  became 
seriously  impaired,  this  and  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  business  being  too  much  of  a 
strenuous  life  for  his  constitution.  He 
died  at  the  age  of  39. 


DECEMBER. 


James  Herbert  Veitch. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS. 

(T.  D.  W.)_  1,  Coraneaster  microphylla  ;  2, 
Olearia  Hiaastiii ;  3,  Euonymus  radicans 

variegata ;  4,  Lonicera  japonica  aureo-reti- 
culata  ;  5,  Fatsia  japonica  (often  named-  Ara- 
lia.  Sieboldii). 

(D.  Mallard)  1,  Cytisus  fragrans.;  2,  Sola- 
num  Capsicastrum  ;  .3,  Zebrinia  pendula ;  4, 
Selagin-alila  kraussiana. 


b'er  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  James  Veitch 
and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  on  Wednesday, 
the  13th  inst.  He  had  been  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  business  for  a  great  6th. 
many  years  past,  and  came  prominently 
before  our  notice. at  least  as. early  as  1895. 

He  was.  one.  of.  the  nephews  of  Mr.  Harry 
J.  Veitch,  who  managed  the  business  for 
a  great  many  years.  Mr.  James  H.  Veitch 


2nd. — Horsforth  G.  M.  I.  S.  (w.m.);  Wal¬ 
sall  Florists’  S.  (m.m.);  Four  Elms 
G.  S.  (m.m.);  Mansfield  H.  S. 
(m.m.);  Kirkby  Malzead  H.  S. 
(m.m.). 

3rd. — Croydon  and  D.  H.  M.  I.  S.  (bi- 
m.m.);  Stirling  and  D.  H.  A. 
(m.m.);  Sevenoaks  G.  and  Am.  M. 

l.  S.  (bi-m.m.);  Bournemouth  and 
D.  G.  M.  I.  A.  (bi-m.m.);  Profes¬ 
sional  Gardeners’  Friendly  Benefit 
S.  (m.m.);  Yeovil  and  D.  G.  S. 
(m.m.);  Addlestone,  Chertsey  and 
D.  G.  M.  I.  A.  (m.m.);  Lough¬ 
borough  G.  M.  I.  A.  (bi-m.m.); 
West  London  (Hammersmith)  H.  S. 
(m.m.);  Dulwich  Chy.  S.  (bi-m.m.); 
Barking  and  Ripple  Chy.  S.  (m.m.). 

4th. — National  Chrysanthemum'  Society 
(Show  in  Crystal  Palace,  2  days)  ; 
Wargrave  and  D.  G.  A.  (m.m.) ; 
Sheffield  FI.  and  H.  S.  (m.m.) ; 
Ipswich  and  D.  G.  and  Am.  A.  (bi- 

m. m.);  Newport  (Mon.)  and  D. 
G.  M.  I.  A.  (m.m.)  ;  Woodgreen  and 
D.  Am.  H.  S.  (m.m.);  Terrington 
and  Marshland  H.  S.  (m.m.);  Bide¬ 
ford  and  D.  H.  S.  (m.m.). 

5th.— Batley  and  D.  Paxton  S.  (m.m.); 
Woolton  G.  M.  I.  S.  (m.m.); 
Greenstreet  and  D.  G.  and  Cott.  S. 
(m.m.). 

Caterham  H.  S.  (m.m.);  Becken¬ 
ham  H.  S.  (w.m.). 

7th. — Leeds  Paxton  S.  (w.m.)';  Isle  of 
Wight  H.A.  (m.m.);  Preston  and 
D.  G.  M/  I.  A.  (m.m.);  Blackburn 
and  D.  H.  S.  (m.m.). 


inventor  that  it .  would  most  likely  prove 
suitable  for  the  killing  of  fungi, ,  such  as 
cLubroot,  as  well  as  insects.  We  presume', 
however,  that  it  could  only  act  upon  this 
fungus  at  a  particular  stage  of  its  life  his¬ 
tory,  especially  when  it  reaches  the  stage 
when  it  can  travel  or  move  slowly  over  the- 
ground.  We  do  not  think  it  would  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  kill  the  spores  inside  large  clubroots. 
We  should  advise  you  to  collect  all  of_  those 
clubroots  and  burn  them  after  the  crops  have 
been  gathered.  The  Vaporite  would  then 
have  a  better  chance  of  killing  what  may  be 
left  in  the  more  slender  roots  left  in  the 
soil.  Wireworm  is  one  of  the  in-sects  against 
which  Vaporite  is  directed,  but  as  the  in¬ 
secticide  is  really  a  recent  discovery  we  do 
not  vet  know  all  that1  is  to  be  known  about 
it.  It  would  be  well  worth  your  while, 
therefore,  to  give  it  a  good  trial  to  see-  What 
effect  it  will  have  on  wireworm,  as  well  as 
on  the  clubbing  of  the  Cabbage  tribe. 


(X.  Y.  Z.)  1,  R.uell, ia  Portellae;  2,  Boro- 
nia  heitercphyLLa  ;  3,  Azalea-  indica  var.  ;  4, 
Eupato-rium  weinmannianum ;  5,  Agapan- 

thus  umbellatjus. 

(Novice,  Lancs.) '  i,- '  Albhtiilon  Sawitzi;  2, 
Lonicera  japonica  aureo-creticulata.  (Your 
question  on  Roses  next  week.) 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 


Dicksons,  Nurseries,  Chester. — Catalogue 
of  General  Nursery  Stock. 


JAMES  H.  VEITCH. 

It  is  with  much  regret  that  we  learn  of 
the  death  of  this  promising  young  mem- 
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Upon  Koarth. 

A  tree  will  prove  a  blessing  all  life  long ; 
From  birth  to  death  it  brings  us  naught 
but  good ; 

The  shade  will  make  a  pleasant  solitude 
For  one  who  lies  and  dreams  the  grass 
among. 

What  golden  globes  upon  the  limbs  are 
hung 

In  summer  !  And,  when  dead,  the  burn¬ 
ing  wood 

Will  foster  sweetness  in.  the  poet's  mood, 
Hum  on  his  hearth,  and  help  his  sylvan 
song. 

Its  death  is  like  the  day's,  for  still  it 
throws 

A  lingering  light  roseate  around  our 
rooms, 

As  slow  the  fire  its  last  of  life  consumes  ; 
Then  sinks  to  embers,  like  the  sunset 
snows, 

And,  dying,  even  in  its  ashes  glows 
With  bright  remembrance  of  the  spring¬ 
time  blooms. 


CXX. 

Some  Winter-  Hints. 

Should  I  treat  my  Streptocarpus  like 
Gloxinias  and  let  them  die  off  so  far  as 
their  tops  are  concerned?  To  this  query 
I  would  say,  emphatically,  No.  These 
beautiful  conservatory  subjects,  although 
they  can  be  flowered  well  in  an  unheated 
sunny  greenhouse  or  conservatory,  must, 
for  the  winter,  be  housed  bevond  all  fear 
of  frost,  and  just  "  kept  going”  so  far  as 
temperature  and  moisture  are  concerned. 
They  flower  over  an  immense  period,  and 
are  therefore  invaluable,  and  they  are  of 
the  easiest  culture. 

The  Dahlias  are  long-enduring  this 
autumn,  but  sooner  or  later  the  tops  will 
be  blackened  by  frost.  This  is  the  stage 
at  which  they  should  be  lifted.  Care 
should  be  taken  that  the  tubers  are  not 
broken  from  the  crown,  and  they  should 
be  dried  well  before  storing,  but  not  in  a 
heated  greenhouse.  When  I  say  dried, 
1  mean  the  soil  that  still  adheres.  For 
the  winter  one  of  the  best  methods  of  stor¬ 
ing  is  to  pack  them  in  a  box  with  sand, 
dry  gravel,  or  cinder  dust  between,  to 
keep  them  from  "dwindling,”  as  they  call 
it  in  this  neighbourhood.  They  should 
be  stored  where  frost  cannot  reach  them, 
and,  we  may  remember,  that  this  covering 
of  sand  helps  very  much  to  keep  away  the 
frost.  It  is  well  to  examine  them  after 
the  turn  of  the  year  to  see  that  they  are 
neither  suffering  from  dry  rot  nor  damp¬ 
ness.  It  is  the  habit  of  far  too  many  to 
grow  their  Dahlias  by  planting  the  old 
tubers  again,  either  directly  in  the  ground 
or  by  starting  in  heat  and  growing  on 
until  the  fear  of  frost  is  over.  But  this 
method  is  not  nearly  so  desirable  as  to 
start  in  heat  in  the  early  year  and,  as  the 
shoots  reach  a  few  inches  in  length,  to 
remove  these  and  root  them.  Such  make 
far  better  plants,  with  a  single  sturdy 
main  stem  and  a  profusion  of  flowers. 
The  new,  or  rather  comparatively  new 
Varieties  known  as  “Paeony”  and  “De¬ 
corative”  varieties,  merit  attention,  but  I 
will  write  of  them  at  a  seasonable  time 
for  procuring  cuttings,  booking  plants  for 
later  delivery  from  nurserymen. 

In  the  garden,  ashes  afford  a  capital 
protection  to  subjects  that  might  suffer 
from  frost  or  excessive  moisture,  but  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  it  should  not 
be  used  until  really  necessary,  and  often 
it  need  not  be  requisitioned  until  after 
Christmas. 

Roses. 

Early  November  is  the  best  time  for 
Rose  planting,  but  if  the  weather  keeps 
mild  there  is  still  a  favourable  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  putting  in  climbing  Roses 


round  the  house  or  other  walls,  while  for 
open  spaces  the  Rambler  section  are  so 
hardy  that  it  is  as  well  to  employ  slack 
time  by  planting  them.  I  do  not  think 
we  use  arches,  whether  rustic  or  iron,  as 
we  might.  I  am  not  a  great  advocate  of 
pergolas  in  our  English  gardens,  especi¬ 
ally  in  small  ones,  but  to  my  mind  there 
are  few  features  more  picturesque  than  a 
series  of  arches  along  a  pathway.  Crim¬ 
son  Ramblers,  Dorothy  Perkins,  Gloire 
de  Dijon,  Ards  Rover,  Ards  Pillar,  Ches- 
hunt  Hybrid,  and  Waltham  Climber  are 
all  excellent.  It  will  be  noticed  that  a 
good  number  of  them  are  red,  and  I  must 
confess  that  a  series  of  arches  in  this 
colour  is  wonderfully  effective.  These 
varieties  are  all  vigorous  and  perfectly 
hardy,  and  may  be  planted  during  open 
weather.  Arches  are  splendid  means  of 
obtaining  masses  of  brilliant  blossom  at 
the  cost  of  a  minimum  of  ground  space, 
and  on  this  grandly  decorative  score 
alone  are  worthy  of  even-  consideration. 
Clematis 

And  Roses  are  not  the  only  subjects 
that  may  be  used  to  cover  them.  We  are 
adding  much  bpauty  to  our  gardens  when 
we  introduce,  just  as  many  plants  of 
Clematis  as  we  can  possibly  find  space 
for — Clematis  as  wall  or  paling  subjects. 
Clematis  as  subjects  for  arches  and  for 
poles,  while  trained  along  wires  they 
make  beautiful  edgings  for  larger  beds. 
King  Edward  VII.  is  a  capital  variety 
that  flowers  on  the  current  year’s  growth, 
and  is  a  bright  wine  colour. 

Bulbs  in  Pots. 

Pots  of  bulbs  that  are  making  their 
root  growth  under  a  covering  of  ashes 
must  be  examined  occasionally,  and  when 
top  growth  is  fairly  through  the  soil  they 
may  be  removed  to  light  quarters.  Bul¬ 
bous  plants  that  are  subjected  to  very 
slight  heat  are  far  more  satisfactory  in  the 
majority  of  cases  than  those  that  are 
given  a  high  temperature. 

Crown  Imperials. 

This  season  has  ripened  an  unusual 
number  of  the  seeds  of  the  Crown  Im¬ 
perial.  Last  year  I  sowed  seeds  in  a  pan 
and  the}’-  were  put  away  in  a  cold  green¬ 
house  for  the  winter.  In  spring  they 
were  discovered  absolutely  dust  dry 
and  no  sign  of  life,  but  they  were 
copiously  watered  and  placed  in  a 
sunny  position,  no  further  watering  being 
given  until  again  somewhat  dr}-.  Very 
soon  small  blades  in  great  quantity  ap¬ 
peared,  and  it  seemed  as  if  every  seed 
must  have  germinated.  Crown  Imperial, 
those  noblest  of  all  the  Fritillarias,  make 
charming  and  tall-growing  plants,  spring 
flowering,  too,  for  some  position  that  does 
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not  get  over  much  sunlight.  We  have 
not  many  spring  flowers  of  a  tall  habit, 
and  therefore  may  well  utilise  this  hand¬ 
some  subject.  The  seedling  plants  will, 
I  think,  flower  after  three  years  growth, 
but  it  is  worth  waiting,  for  a  row  along  a 
rather  dreary  shrubbery  border  makes  a 
fine  bit  of  planting,  and  this  method  of 
growing  from  seed  means  sufficient  plants 
to  be  really  decorative.  These  -Crown 
Imperials  will  flower  under  partial  shade 
of  deciduous  trees,  while,  if  the  ground 
around  them  be  carpeted  with  Winter 
Aconites,  one  will  follow  the  other  with 
charming  effect. 

F.  Norfolk. 

- f+4 - 

Aspidistras: 


Treatment. 

Aspidistra  lurida  or  A.  lurida  variegata, 
which  is  the  more  ornamental  of  the  two, 
the  foliage  being  prettily  marked  with 
yellow  and  cream,  is  perhaps  better 
known  as  the  Parlour  Palm. 

For  room  and  window  decoration  it  is 
without  a  rival,  as  it  will  thrive  where 
other  plants  would  scarcely  do  more  than 
exist.  But  even  the  Aspidistra  is  fre¬ 
quently  neglected,  for  it  is  at  this  period 
of  the  year  we  hear  of  many  failures,  the 
majority  of  which  may  be  put  down  to 
over-watering  and  neglect  to  sponge  the 
foliage.  Moisture  should  on  no  account 
be  given  unless  the  plant  requires  it,  and 
this  will  only  be  needed  about  once  in 
ten  days  from  now  until  March.  Of 
course  this  will  vary  greatly  according  to 
the  temperature  of  the  room  in  which  the 
plant  is  kept. 

When  watering,  plunge  the  pot  to  the 
rim  in  a  pail  of  tepid  water  and  let  it  re¬ 
main  there  for  about  twenty  minutes. 
The  foliage  must  be  frequently  sponged 
in  order  to  remove  all  dust  which  is  sure 
to  accumulate,  using  clear  tepid  water 
and  soap.  If  this  dust  is  not  removed  the 
foliage  not  only  becomes  unsightly,  but 
the  plant  itself  is  seriously  affected.  On 
cold  and  frosty  nights  the  blinds  should 
be  left  down  even  in  rooms  where  fires 
are  kept  throughout  the  day.  I  have  al¬ 
ways  left  my  plants  in  the  sitting  room 
window  on  very  frosty  nights  :  in  fact,  one 
of  them  has  never  seen  the  inside  of  a 
greenhouse,  and  I  would  not  wish  for  a 
better  specimen. 

Repotting  should  never  be  done  unless 
the  plant  really  requires  it,  as  it  is  a  well 
known  fact  that  Aspidistras  do  best  in  a 
pot-bound  state. 

A  little  soot  water  occasionally  is  very 
beneficial,  as  it  imparts  a  dark,  healthy 
green  to  the  foliage. 

J.  M. 

- ++* - 

A  Garden  Ever  in  Bloom. 

Under  the  above  name,  Mr.  H.  B. 
Pollard,  12,  Green  Hill,  Evesham,  Wor¬ 
cestershire,  sends  out  a  very  handy  cata¬ 
logue  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants  or  bor¬ 
der  flowers.  The  covers  are  narrow  and 
the  pages  of  the  catalogue  (10  in.  by  7  in.) 
are  folded  along  the  middle  so  as  to  come 
between  the  covers  and  thus  easily  go  into 
the  coat  pocket. 


Single  Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  Redden. 

The  rays  of  this  variety  are  of  a  soft 
yellow,  sometimes  tinted  with  mauve  and 
recurved  at  the  tips,  disbudded  blooms 
measure  4  in.  across.  First-class  Certi¬ 
ficate  by  the  N.C.S.  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
when  shown  by  Mr.  H.  Redden.  It  passed 
into  the  collection  of  Messrs.  J.  Peed 
and  Son,  West  Norwood,  London. 

Sunflowers  for  Food. 

Says  the  Hon.  Maurice  Baring,  writing 
in  the  “Morning  Post”: —  “Sunflowers 
are  grown  in  great  quantities  in  Russia, 
not  for  ornamental  or  decorative  pur¬ 
poses,  but  as  food.  You  pick  the  head  of 
the  Sunflower  and  eat  the  seeds.  You 
bite  the  seed,  spit  out  the  husk,  and  eat 
the  kernel,  which  is  white  and  tastes  of 
Sunflower.  Considerable  skill  is  needed 
when  cracking  the  husk  and  spitting  it 
out  to  leave  the  kernel  intact.  This  habit 
is  universal  among  the  lower  classes  in 
Russia.  It  occupies  a  human  being  like 
smoking,  and  is  a  pleasant  adjunct  to 
contemplation.”  “That  may  be,”  com¬ 
ments  another  contemporary,  “but  we 
cannot  imagine  philosophers  and  other 
thinkers  ever  being  popular  socially.” 


-  G.  w.  - 

Prize  Competitions. 

CENERAL  CONDITIONS. — Competitors  must 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular 
paid  contributors  to  THE  GA'RBeJSnG 
WORLD  or  other  gardening  journals  are  de¬ 
barred  from  entering,  but  occasional  «on- 
tributors  may  compete.  The  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  competitor  must  appear  on  each 
article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right 
to  reproduce,  in  any  wayjl  any  article  or  photo¬ 
graph  sent  for  competition.  The  conditions 
applying  to  each  competition  should  be  care¬ 
fully  read. 


WEEKLY 

PRIZES. 

A  PRIZE  OF  TEN  SHILLINGS  will  be  give 
for  the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  para¬ 
graph  or  article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but 
value  rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in 
making  *he  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Com¬ 
petition,”  and  post  not  later  than  the  Monday 
following  date  of  issue.  Entries  received  later 
than  Tuesday  (first  post)  will  be  left  over  until 
the  following  week. 

Two  prizes  of  2s.  6d.  will  be  awarded  each 
week  for  the  two  best  letters,  not  exceeding 
150  words,  on  any  interesting  gardening  sub- 
jeot. 


RESULTS  OF 
LAST  WEEK’S 
COMPETITIONS. 

Some  of  the  best  papers  in  this  competition 
are  too  long,  and  we  desire  readers  to  keep 
within  a  column. 

The  prize  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “  P.  W.  Bluett  ”  for  the  article  on 
“  Roses  for  a  Beginner,”  page  756. 
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Manures 


And  their  Uses. 


A  few  years  ago  chemical  manures  were 
regarded  by  the  majority  of  gardeners  as 
a  thing  to  avoid  rather  than  to  use ;  and 
though  there  may  still  be  cases  where  the 
abuse  of  these  earns  for  them  a  bad  repu¬ 
tation,  yet  where  intelligently  applied 
there  is  no  doubt  they  are  of  the  greatest 
assistance  to  the  cultivator,  enabling  him 
to  supply  the  lack  of  any  particular  food 
or  foods  that  plants  may  require. 

The  three  principal  plant  foods  are: 
Nitrates,  phosphates  and  potash,  and  in 
their  commercial  form  they  are  best  ob¬ 
tained  as  nitrate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  representing  the  nitrogenous 
food.  Basic  slag,  bonemeal  in  its  several 
forms,  superphosphate  of  lime,  phosphate 
of  potash,  and  Chinchas  guano,  are 
among  the  best  of  the  phosphatic 
manures,  while  to  supply  the  potassic  ele¬ 
ment  we  may  purchase  kainit,  nitrate  of 
potash,  and  sulphate  of  potash. 

In  regard  to  their  use,  we  must  apply 
them  according  to  the  nature  and  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  subject  we  are  treating. 
If  we  wish  to  stimulate  the  growth  of  a 
plant  a  slight  dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda 
or  sulphate  of  ammonia  will  be  found 
beneficial.  If,  again,  we  are  desirous  of 
improving  the  quality  and  fruiting  pro¬ 
perties  of  our  fruit  trees,  or  wish  to  feed 
our  ’Mums,  or  other  flowering  plants  with 
something,  which  will  not  lead  to  sappy 
growth,  then  phosphate  of  potash,  though 
expensive,  will  be  found  to  repay  itself. 
Chinchas  guano,  though  a  complete 
manure,  yet  possesses  the  phosphatic  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  greatest  proportion,  and  is  a 
splendid  and  safe  fertiliser. 

Potash  is  supposed  to  improve  the  sugar 
juices  of  fruits  and  the  scent  of  flowers ; 
whether  this  be  so  or  not,  used  in  con¬ 
junction  with  a  phosphatic  manure  it  will 
be  found  to  improve  the  quality  of  that  to 
which  it  is  applied. 

Nitrates,  on  account  of  their  solubility, 
should  only  be  used  as  required ;  they 
may  be  mixed  with  water,  \  oz.  to  a 
gallon,  or  sprinkled  very  lightly  on  the 
top  of  the  soil. 

Basic  slag'  and  bonemeal,  being  slow 
acting,  may  be  mixed  with  potting  soil, 
while  phosphate  of  potash  and  Chinchas 
guano  may  be  used  in  water  at  the  rate 
of  1  oz.  per  gallon.  Another  good  liquid 
manure  may  be  made  by  dissolving  oz. 
each  of  nitrate  of  potash  and  phosphate  of 
potash  in  a  gallon  of  water. 

Kainit  is  perhaps  the  form  in'  which 
potash  is  used  most  largely  in  this 
country,  but  it  is  chiefly  for  agricultural 
purposes.  Dry  wood  ashes  are  a  good 
potassic  manure,  and  may  be  mixed  with 
potting  soil,  heavy  soil  in  particular  being 
benefited  by  their  addition.  Sulphate  of 
potash  may  be  used  as  a  top  dressing  for 
Peach  trees,  fruit  trees  in  pots,  etc. 
Nitrate  of  potash  may  be  mixed  with 
water  at  the  rate  of  1  oz.  per  gallon. 

F.  W.  Sparks. 
- *+4 - 

Potato  Pencils. 

Owing  to  the  gradual  disappearance  of 
Cedar  wood,  German  lead-pencil  makers 
are  using  instead  a  composition  chiefly 
made  of  Potatos. 
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The  fault  of  too  many  of  the  annuals 
during  a  wet  season  is  that  they  grow  too 
tall  and  then  lose  half  the  beauty  of  their 
appearance,  especially  in  small  gardens. 
The  above  is  an  annual,  however,  which 
seldom  reaches  a  foot  in  height,  but  is 
usually  considerably  under  that.  The 
flowers  are  of  good  size,  rose  coloured, 
with  a  yellow  blotch  at  the  base  of  the 
upper  lip. 

Besides  being  beautiful  the  flower  is 
both  interesting  and  curious  owing  to  the 
lower  lip  being  furnished  with  two  spurs 
which  project  behind.  Those  who  know 
the  various  species  of  Toad  Flax  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  presence  of  a  spur  in 
that  class  of  annuals.  The  above  plant 
comes  from  South  Africa,  and  rejoices  in 
two  spurs.  There  seems  no  reason  why 
there  should  not  be  more,  because  the 
flower  is  made  up  of  five  parts,  and  if  it 
had  been  regular  no  doubt  there  would 
have  been  a  spur  to  each  of  the  petals  or 
parts  of  the  corolla.  Other  plants  in  no 


THE  CULTURE  OF 


-  Azaleas.  - 


Large  quantities  of  Azaleas  are  im¬ 
ported  into  this  country  about  this  time  of 
the  year  to  be  sold  by  auction  in  half- 
dozen  and  one  dozen  clumps,  and  many 
thousands  of  plants  are  disposed  of  in  this 
manner. 

The  buyer  of  these  plants  should  be 
careful  when  untying  and  separating  the 
roots,  as  they  are  very  tender  and  liable 
to  break  if  they  are  dry.  Always  try  to 
examine  the  roots  before  purchasing,  and 


way  'related  to  this  in  South  Africa  also 
rejoice  in  two  spurs.  Occasionally  some 
of  the  species  of  Toad  Flax  in  this  coun¬ 
try  produce  two  spurs  or  three,  but  in  the 
peloria.  form  of  the  common  yellow  Toad 
Flax  (Linaria  vulgaris  peloria)  we  get  all 
five. 

The  cultivation  of  this  interesting  and 
beautiful  little  annual  is  easy,  but  to  get 
the  most  satisfaction  from  it  the  best  plan 
is  to  sow  the  seeds  in  a  gentle  heat  dur¬ 
ing  March  and  have  the  seedlings  pricked 
off  singly  in  boxes  much  in  the  same  way 
as  Stocks  and  Asters.  About  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  April  the  boxes  containing  the 
seedlings  may  be  transferred  to  a  cold 
frame,  and  after  a  week  or  so  the  frame 
should  be  freely  ventilated  during  the 
day.  This  will  induce  sturdy  and  dwarf- 
habited  growth,  and  the  seedlings  may  be 
transferred  to  the  open  ground  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  June.  Our  photograph  was 
taken  in  the  herbaceous  ground  at  Kew 
during  the-  third  week  of  August  last. 


if  they  are  parched  up,  discard  them,  as 
some  are  a  failure  through  this.  How¬ 
ever,  if  you  get  some  that  are  dry  at  the 
roots,  a  good  method  is  to  allow  them  to 
stand  in  a  tub  of  tepid  water  for  an  hour 
or  more,  so  that  they  may  become  thor¬ 
oughly  soaked,  afterwards  allowing  them 
to  drain  well  before  potting.  Never  pot 
them  up  with  the  ball  of  earth  sodden, 
as  this  is  detrimental  to  success. 

Sandy  peat  with  leaf  mould  is  a  very 
good  compost  for  Azaleas.  Always  use  a 
pot  large  enough  to  allow  ample  root 
room  and  plenty  of  crocks  for  drainage. 
Some  gardeners  seem  to  think  they  can¬ 
not  be  potted  too  firmly,  but  such  is  not 
the  case,  as  they  succeed  as  well,  if  not 


better,  if  only  potted  moderately  firm, 
care  being  taken  to  see  there  are  no 
spaces  left  among  the  roots  or  the  sides  of 
the  pot.  After  the  potting  is  finished  they 
should  be  kept  close  and  shaded  from  the 
sun  for  about  ten  or  fourteen  days,  after¬ 
wards  exposing  them  to  the  light. 
Syringe  the  foliage  every  three  or  four 
days,  so  as  to  keep  them  fresh  until  firmly 
established,  after  which  they  will  not  re¬ 
quire  syringing. 

If  Azaleas  are  treated  in  this  manner 
success  is  certain,  and  the  amateur  will 
reap  ample  reward  for  the  little  extra 
trouble  taken  at  the  potting  stage,  as 
by  this  method  the  plants  retain  their 
leaves,  but  otherwise  they  lose  them.  Far 
better  flowers  are  attained  in  this  way 
than  by  the  haphazard  method. 

Joseph  Floyd. 


- - 

- HOW  TO - 

-  Gain  Knowledge.  - 


A  Word  to 
Young  Gardeners. 


Knowledge  will  be  gained  by  keeping 
a  keen  eye  on  your  work,  as  plant  life 
is  full  of  mysteries.  We  know  many 
facts  about  plant  life,  but  we  can  mark 
many  more  by  study,  although  there  will 
always  remain  a  vast  amount  of  mystery 
which  we  cannot  solve. 

I  cannot  attempt  to  write  on  the  general 
physiology  of  plants,  but  I  can  say  some¬ 
thing  that  may  induce  the  young  gar¬ 
dener  to  think  of  the  value  of  his  leisure 
hours.  There  are  many  lads  at  present 
occupied  in  gardens  who  formerly  had  no 
idea  of  ever  becoming  gardeners,  but  they 
got  the  situation  somehow,  and  the  work 
to  them  as  a  rule  is  to  push  in  ten  hours 
a  day,  as  the  case  may  be,  neither  think¬ 
ing  nor  taking  into  consideration  what 
they  are  doing.  That  is  a  fact  we  experi¬ 
ence  every  day.  Then  again,  there  are 
others  who  from  the  start  had  made  up 
their  minds  to  become  gardeners,  and  it 
is  those  who  have  a  love  for  flowers  who 
deserve  the  name  of  gardener.  One  may 
be  sure  that  those  who  learned  the  trade 
for  the  love  of  it  become  the  best  quali¬ 
fied  men  and  were  the  most  likely  to  be¬ 
come  successful  gardeners.  The  lad  who 
really  means  to  become  a  gardener  will 
not  pass  his  days  with  his  eyes  closed,  and 
will  recognise  that  nothing  but  study 
will  open  them.  Therefore  scientific 
training  is  required  if  he  wishes  to  reach 
the  rank  of  the  capable  gardener.  This 
training  may  be  obtained  by  simple 
methods  —  plainly  speaking,  “study.” 
There  are  many  subjects  that  might  be 
studied  with  advantage,  for  instance,  geo¬ 
metry,  literature,  physiology,  geology, 
etc.,  which  should  be  stored  away  care¬ 
fully  to  prepare  himself  for  the  future. 
It  is  a  rare  thing  to  see  one  devote  much 
time  to  study,  and  surely  there  cannot 
be  any  better  ‘accomplishment  than 
scientific  knowledge.  The  gardening 
papers  and  books,  such  as  Nicholson's 
Dictionary  of  Gardening  and  many  more, 
should  be  perused  by  those  who  are 
anxious  and  ambitious  to  keep  up  the 
status  of  the  profession. 

J.  W.  Forsyth. 

Deeside,  N.B. 
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"  j\.  $ves\  Couiesa  in 

The  above  is  a  new  book  of  some 
344  pp.,  including  a  good  index  by  G.  F. 
Scott-Elliot,  M.A.  (Cantab.),  B.Sc. 
(Edin.),  F.L.S.,  F.R.G.S.  It  is  uniform 
in  size  with  his  previous  book,  entitled 
“Nature  Studies.” 

This  book  takes  the  form  of  lectures, 
which  go  through  the  whole  course  of 
botany  in  twenty-five  days  after  the  in¬ 
troductory  day.  The  book  contains  a  vast 
deal  of  information  about  plants  of  all 
kinds,  and  is  freely  illustrated  with  draw¬ 
ings,  representing  microscopical  structure, 
as  well  as  structure  of  flowers  and  plants 
which  may  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye  or 
by  the  aid  of  q  lens.  It  differs  from  pre¬ 
vious  books  on  botany  by  dealing  with 
features  of  fruits,  flowers,  seeds  and  other 
things,  giving  information  of  an  up-to- 
date  character  on  the  subject.  To  some 
the  information  may  appear  difficult  to 
acquire,  but  those  who  study  the  book 
from  end  to  end  and  commit  the  main 
facts  to  memory  will  have  a  fairly  wide 
knowledge  of  the  subject  which  he  can 
turn  to  a  variety  of  purposes. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  fulness  of 
detail  of  the  author,  we  may  state  there 
are  five  drawings  of  the  Coltsfoot  and 
one  photograph  to  show  the  habit  and 
structure  of  all  parts.  In  the  first  place 
the  plant  blooms  in  February  or  March, 
when  it  throws  up  flower  scapes  only,  but 
the  whole  plant  at  this  period  with  its 
roots  is  shown  and  also  separate  flowers 
of  the  two  forms  to  be  found  in  a  flower 
head,  both  natural  size  and  enlarged.  A 
little  later  on  the  leafy  plant  had  been 
dug  up  and  drawn  to  show  the  roots, 
underground  stems  and  leaves.  These 
characters  might  interest  those  who  have 


recently  been  discussing  the  difficulty  of 
extirpating  Coltsfoot  and  Bindweed. 
There  are  several  other  British  plants, 
however,  equally  as  difficult  to  eradicate 
after  they  have  got  established  in  garden 
soil. 

It  is  an  excellent  book  for  the  long 
winter  evenings  for  gardeners,  and  those 
who  master  it  will  know  something  of  the 
subject.  The  author  by  no  means  con¬ 
siders  the  subject  of  botany  exhausted, 
for  he  says  that  on  a  certain  point  we  are 


still  as  ignorant  as  in  pre-Darwinian  times, 
namely,  in  what  manner  environment 
causes  change  in  the  form  of  plants.  The 
world  of  plants  is  living  and  still  con¬ 
tinues  to  change,  as  plants  have  got  to 
adapt  themselves  to  new  conditions  which 
are  from  time  to  time  arising.  The  book 
is  to  be  obtained  from  Messrs.  Blackie  and 
Son,  Ltd.,  50,  Old  Bailey,  London,  E.C., 
and  we  presume  it  is  of  the  same  price 
as  this  author’s  previous  book,  namely, 
3s.  6d. 


The  Tree  Poppy  (~r 

CUT  -4^  ID 


One  would  little  expect  to  find  shrubs 
in  the  Poppy  family,  but  there  are  at 
least  two  rather  prominent  exceptions,  in¬ 
cluding  the  subject  under  notice.  The 
stems,  as  seen  in  this  country,  usually 
grow  to  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  high,  and  are  de¬ 
cidedly  harder  and  more  woody  than  its 
relative,  Romneya  Coulteri,  which  also 
comes  from  California.  The  climate  there 
being  of  a  mild  and  equable  character — at 
stated  periods  quite  warm — throughout 
the  year,  these  two  plants  in  past  ages 
have  assumed  a  character  quite  different 
from  that  of  their  relatives  of  cooler 
climates,  where  there  is  a  decided  period 
of  winter  during  the  year. 


The  Tree  Poppy  has  slender,  woody, 
branching  stems,  and  each  branch  ter¬ 
minates  in  a  solitary  golden-yellow  flower 
about  i|  in.  in  diameter.  The  centre,  of 
course,  being  filled  up  with  stamens,  has 
quite  the  character  of  a  Poppy,  in  spite 
of  its  unusual  shrubby  appearance.  The 
leaves  are  lance-shaped,  quite  leathery, 
and  glaucous,  resembling  in  outline  those 
of  the  White  Willow  in  no  small  measure. 
When  once  it  comes  into  bloom,  it  keeps 
up  a  succession  over  a  long  period  of  time. 

Our  photograph  was  taken  from  speci¬ 
mens  given  us  by  Messrs.  R.  Veitch  and 
Son,  Exeter,  at  a  meeting  of  the  R.H.S.  in 
October,  and,  of  course,  was  in  bloom  in 


tree  Poppy  vDendromecon  rigridum).  [ Maclarer  avd  Sons. 
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the  open  air  at  Exeter  at  that  time  and 
after.  The  plant  is  not  perfectly  hardy  in 
our  climate,  like  several  other  plants 
which  come  from  California.  It  succeeds 
splendidly,  however,  in  Devon  and  other 
southern  counties  of  England,  as  well  as 
elsewhere  on  the  sea  coast. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  London  it  lives 
against  the  wall  of  a  house,  but  does  not 
flower  very  freely  owing  to  the  mean  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  year  not  being  so  high  as 
that  at  Exeter.  Those  in  more  inland 
situations  could  grow  it  in  a  pot  or  plant 
it  out  in  a  greenhouse  or  conservatory, 
where  it  would  succeed  admirably  and 
flower  abundantly.  We  have  seen  it 
flowering  from  quite  small  plants  raised 
from  cuttings..  The  latter  should  be  in¬ 
serted  in  pots  of  sandy  soil  in  a  stove  or 
propagating  pit  if  the  temperature  is  not 
so  high  as  that  of  a  stove.  The  cuttings 
root  freely,  and  as  the  plant  grows  slowly 
it  never  becomes  a  nuisance  in  the  house 
owing  to  its  rampant  growth.  The  rich 
colour  of  the  flowers  make  a  welcome  con¬ 
trast  to  other  subjects  in  such  structures. 

- f+4 - 


Grime’s  Golden  Pippin. 


.  The  above  is  an  American  Apple,  and 
our  photograph  was  taken  from  a  fruit 
exhibited  by  the  British  Columbia 
Government  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  No¬ 
vember  6th  to  8th.  It  has  been  grown  in 
this  country,  and  as  long  ago  as  1883  was 
exhibited  on  the  occasion  of  the  National 
Apple  Congress  at  Chiswick.  It  was  also 
shown  at  the  second  conference  in  1888, 
but  was  described  as  a  dessert  or  cooking 
Apple  of  small  size,  oblong,  yellow,  sweet, 
and  ripening  during  the  winter  months. 
At  the  present  day,  however,  it  does  not 
seem  to  be  much  grown  in  this  country. 
The  fruit  we  had  measured  2 5  in.  long 
and  the  same  in  width,  so  that  it  was 
really  a  large  Apple.  It  is  oblong,  with 
a  very  deep  cavity  at  the  top,  slightly 
plaited,  and  having  the  eye  nearly  closed. 
At  the  base  is  a  smooth  cavity  with  a  short 
stalk.  The  skin  is  smooth,  bright  yellow, 
clean,  and  tempting  in  appearance. 

It  reminds  us  somewhat  of  our  own 
Golden  Noble,  except  in  shape,  for  it  is 
oblong  and  slightly  angled  along  the 
sides,  and  not  nearly  so  globular  as  that 
well  known  variety.  It  is  still  quite 
hard,  and  evidently  will  last  a  long  time. 
It  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  fruits  which  is 
being  sent  to  our  shores  from  that  new 
fruit-growing  district  in  Canada,  British 
Columbia.  There  the  fruits  grow  to  a 
large  size,  and  present  a  tempting  ap¬ 
pearance  on  account  of  their  size  and 
bright  colour.  It  will  be  in  season  now 
from  December  to  February  at  least. 

- - 

Drugs,  for  Flowers. 

Forcing  plants  by  the  use  of  anaes¬ 
thetics  was  the  discovery  of  Dr.  Johan- 
nesen,  of  Copenhagen.  The  plants  are 
put  into  a  box  into  which  ether  is  evapo¬ 
rated.  The  heavy  vapour  descends  and 
envelops  the  plants.  After  forty-eight 
hours  the  plants  are  taken  out  and  placed 
in  a  cool-house.  The  buds  and  plants  at 
once  begin  to  sprout  far  more  rapidly 
than  those  plants  that  have  not  beten 
treated  with  anaesthetics.  Chloroform  also 
can  be  used. 


Varieties  of  Chrysanthemums  that  re¬ 
quire  a  long  season  of  growth  should  now 
be  propagated  as  soon  as  good  cuttings 
can  be  obtained ;  while  such  kinds  as  are 
apt  to  produce  flower-buds  prematurely 
must  be  left  over  until  next  month. 

Cuttings  should  be  taken  off  clear  of 
the  soil,  have  the  lower  leaves  removed, 
be  trimmed  off  neatly  below  a  joint — but 
not  right  through  a  joint — and,  if  for  ex¬ 
hibition  purposes,  each  cutting  must  be 
inserted  singly  in  a  thumb-pot  containing 
a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  loam,  leaf- 
soil,  and  sand.  Care  should  be  taken 
that  the  base  of  each  cutting  is  firmly 
embedded  in  the  soil,  after  which  all 
should  have  a  soaking  of  water  from  a 
can  with  a  fine  rose,  and  be  placed  on  a 
layer  of  fine  ashes  in  frames  or  boxes 
closely  covered  with  glass  inside  a  cool 
greenhouse.  Sufficient  fire  heat  must  be 
provided  to  expel  superfluous  moisture, 
and  exclude  frost.  A  temperature  of  50 
degrees  will  be  found  about  right  in  nor¬ 
mal  weather,  but  in  very  cold  periods  it 


must  necessarily  be  allowed  to  fall  10  de¬ 
grees  or  so,  otherwise  the  extra  fire  heat 
will  have  a  bad  effect  on  the  cuttings. 

Each  day  the  frame  lights  or  other 
glass  coverings  must  be  lifted  for  a  short 
time  to  admit  of  the  moisture  being  wiped 
from  the  glass,  and  also  to  harden  the 
cuttings  a  little;  after  which  all  must 
again  be  shut  up. 

The  following  notes  on  exhibition  varie¬ 
ties  of  recent  introduction  will  no  doubt 
be  found  useful : — 

British  Empire  produces  large  bronzy- 
yellow  flowers  in  good  time  from  2nd 
crown  buds.  It  is  of  dwarf  habit,  but  the 
growth  is  not  in  all  cases  satisfactory. 

W.  WELLS  gives  large,  refined  white 
flowers  from  natural  1st  crowns.  It  is  a 
model  grower,  something  in  the  style  of 
“Australian  Gold,”  requires  only  a 
medium  size  pot,  and  must  not  be  over¬ 
manured. 

President  I.oubet  is  dwarfer  in 
growth  than  the  above,  and  has  a  kind  of 
lilac  tinge  on  the  creamy-white  petals. 
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Second  crowns  are  early  enough  for  this, 
otherwise  it  requires  the  same  treatment 
as  “W.  Wells.” 

Sidney  Penford  is  a  tall,  ungainly 
grower ;  but  for  this  it  would  be  a  very 
desirable  variety,  as  the  crimson-red 
flowers  are  naturally  produced  on  xst 
crown  buds. 

Reginald  Vallis  makes  robust 
growth,  is  fairly  tall,  requires  little 
manuring,  and  produces  immense  flowers 
of  a  light  purple  shade  on  natural  1st 
crowns. 

Algernon  Davis  produces  flowers  of 
much  the  same  colour  and  form  as 
“  British  Empire,”  but  from  a  growers’ 
point  of  view,  has  many  good  points  not 
possessed  by  the  last-named".  Natural 
1  st  crown  buds  will  be  right  for  this 
variety  if  propagated  early. 

Edith  Jameson,  creamy-pink,  has 
much  the  same  style  of  growth  as  “Mrs. 
Weeks.”  This  is  a  variety  well  known  to 
most  exhibitors  as  being  somewhat  diffi¬ 
cult  to  manage,  but  producing,  under 
favourable  circumstances,  exhibition 
blooms  of  the  highest  quality.  The 
newer  variety  under  notice  no  doubt  par¬ 
takes  of  the  same  breed,  having  the  same 
straggly,  brittle  growths  and  the  same 
weakness  for  late  bud-production.  There 
are  two  ways  of  growing  these  tardy 
kinds,  either  by  early  propagation  and 
taking  out  the  points  of  the  shoots  early 
in  March,  or  by  striking  cuttings  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  growing  the  plants  two  in  a  pot 
and  “  taking”  the  first  bud  that  appears. 

In  a  future  article  particulars  will  be 
given  of  a  few  other  good  new  exhibition 
varieties ;  also  of  some  of  the  best  single¬ 
flowering  and  other  decorative  kinds  for 
indoor  flowering ;  but  exhibitors  should 
note  that  such  kinds  as  Mrs.  Barkley, 
Mrs.  G.  Mileham,  Mrs.  W.  Knox,  Mrs. 
J.  Dunn,  President  Viger,  F.  S.  Vallis, 
Mdme.  Oberthur,  and  Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller 
are  still  well  to  the  front  as  show  varie¬ 
ties. 

R.  Barnes. 
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Toad-Flax. 


A  plant  not  often  seen  in  gardens  or 
described  in  nurserymen’s  catalogues  is 
Linaria  macroura,  the  long-tailed  Toad¬ 
flax.  This  is  not  as  it  should  be,  as  the 
plant  is  both  attractive  and  curious.  I 
did  not  know  it  myself  until  I  saw  a  lot 
of  it  growing  in  a  garden  in  Stirling  in 
July,  when  it  struck  me  as  a  most  suit¬ 
able  subject  for  amateurs,  being  a  peren¬ 
nial  that  requires  no  staking,  besides  not 
taking  up  a  great  deal  of  room  with  basal 
growths.  The  flowers  are  two  shades  of 
yellow  and  as  large  as  an  Antirrhinum, 
disposed  in  a  long,  straight  terminal 
spike :  but  what  arrests  the  attention  more 
than  anything  else  is  the  elongated  spur 
which  is  longer  than  the  other  parts  of 
the  flower.  The  sterna,  are  erect,  with 
flat,  obtuse,  glaucous  leaves.  Nicholson’s 
Dictionary  gives  its  height  as  18  inches, 
but  these  plants  were  nearer  2  feet.  Pro¬ 
pagated  by  division,  and  any  good  garden 
soil  will  no  doubt  suit  its  requirements. 

H.  Arnold. 


Amateurs  who  possess  suburban  gar¬ 
dens  may  quickly  make  them  very  charm¬ 
ing  by  erecting  rustic  arches,  pillars  and 
pergolas,  and  training  climbing  Roses  on 
the  latter.  There  are  now  in  commerce 


Method  of  -planting  a  climbing  Rose; 

A,  base  of  large  stake  let  into  the 
ground;  B,  fresh  mixture  of  soil  for 
the  Rose. 

some  very  beautiful  varieties  of  climbing 
Roses,  and  as  artistic  gardening  is  now 
much  more  favoured  than  formerly,  every 
opportunity  should  be  taken  to  carry  out 
improvements,  and  to  introduce  new  fea¬ 
tures  which  will  make  even  the  smallest 
garden  a  beauty  spot. 

The  present  is  a  good  time  to  prepare 
the  ground,  put  up  the  posts  and  arches, 
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Roses  trained_  on  arch.  A,  Rose  tied  in  to 
arch;  B,  showing  where  to' reduce  the 
branches  by  cutting  at  the  dark  lines. 


and  plant  the  Roses.  But  the  work 
should  be  done  in  a  thorough  manner, 
so  that  the  results  will  be  satisfactory, 
and  lasting.  The  arches  should  span  the 
garden  paths  in  various  places,  but  pillar 
Roses  may  be  grown  in  different  positions, 
some  in  the  open  and  others  in  situations 
where  the  sun  does  not  shine  strongly 
all  day. 

These  plants  thrive  best  in  a  deep,  rich 
loam,  and  when  such  does  not  obtain,  the 
original  soil  should  be  removed  and  a 
prepared  mixture  be  put  in  to  a  depth  of 
about  20  inches  as  shown  at  B  in  fig.  1. 

A  good  time  to  do  this  work  would  be 
when  excavating  for  the  fixing  of  the  , 
post  A. 

The  branches  of  the  plants  should  al¬ 
ways  be  regulated  on  such  structures  and 
never  allowed  to  become  overcrowded, 
though  a  too  formal  disposition  of  the 
shoots  should  be  avoided. 

Fig.  2  shows  Roses  trained  on  an  arch. 
The  branches  on  the  side  A  are  tied  in 
position ;  those  on  the  side  B  are  loose 
and  should  be  pruned  where  the  dark 
lines  show  before  being  tied  to  the  sup¬ 
ports. 

After  the  planting  is  done,  put  on  a 
mulch  of  half-decayed,  littery  manure 
over  the  roots. 

Suitable  Varieties  : — Dorothy  Per¬ 
kins,  light  pink ;  Crimson  Rambler ;  Car¬ 
mine  Pillar;  Ards  Pillar,  velvety  crim¬ 
son;  Lady  Gay,  delicate  pink;  Lc*g- 
worth  Rambler,  light  crimson ;  Queen 
Alexandra,  rich  rose ;  The  Lion,  rich 
crimson ;  Thalia,  or  White  Rambler,  and 
Mrs.  Flight,  pink  with  white  centre. 

G. 

- - 

Red  Rays  for  Plants. 

Flammarion  grew  plants  in  blue,  red 
and  ordinary  glass-houses,  and  found  in 
three  months  that  while  the  blue  had  not 
grown  at  all,  and  those  under  the  ordi¬ 
nary  light  had  progressed  considerably, 
the  red  had  increased  fifteen  times. 

Single  Chrysanthemum  E.  Nottell. 

The  rays  are  of  a  clear,  soft  yellow, 
slightly  recurved  at  the  tips  and  making 
a  bloom  4  in.  across  when  disbudded. 
First-class  Certificate  by  the  N.C.S.  when 
shown  by  Mr.  H.  Redden  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  on  the  6th  inst.  Messrs.  J.  Peed 
and  Son  have  the  stock. 

Cattleya  Aliciae. 

The  parents  of  this  were  labiata  Iris. 
The  sepals  are  salmon-pink  and  the 
petals  somewhat  darker,  while  the  lip  is 
crimson-purple  with  a  light  rose  fringed 
edge.  Award  of  Merit  by  the  R.H.S. 
when  shown  by  H.  S.  Goodson,  Esq.  (gar¬ 
dener,  Mr.  G.  E.  Day),  Fairlawn,  Putney'. 
Begonia  Miss  Clibran. 

The  above  is  a  winter-flowering  Begonia 
raised  from  a  tuberous  variety  crossed 
with  socotrana.  The  blooms  measure  2  in. 
to  -2.\  in.  across  and  are  produced  in  long 
sprays.  The  petals  are  neatly  arranged 
and  are  of  a  soft  peach-pjnk.  The  con¬ 
nection  with  socotrana  is  well  seen  in  the 
leaves.  Award  of  Merit  byr  the  R.H.S. 
on  November  12th,  when  shown  by 
Messrs.  W.  Clibran  and  Son,  Altrincham. 
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The  Flower  Garden. 

At  this  time  of  the  year  it  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  keep  going  in  the  garden.  We 
have  not  all  got  tree-lopping  or  other  such 
heavy  work  to  do.  When  winter  has  fairly 
gripped  things,  and  nothing  .remains  in  the 
garden  but  sundry  bits1  of  rubbish,  the  small 
amateur  is  sorely  tempted  to  let  things  go 
until  the  coming  of  the  cuckoo  warns  him 
that  it  is  time  to  think  about  gardening 
again.  Of  course,  no  reader  of  the  “  G.W.” 
would  think  of  adopting  such  a  plan,  but  all 
the  same  the  temptation  is  very  great,  especi¬ 
ally  when  there  is  a  bright  fire  indoors. 

Gardening;  in  Winter. 

Generally  speaking,  men  who  work,  or 
have  business  to  attend  to,  find  it  impossible 
to  cope  with  outdoor  gardening  during  the 
short  days.  Great  numbers  never  see  their 
gardens  by  daylight  except  on  Sundays. 
Nevertheless  the  garden  is  not  forgotten. 
The  goodwife  pays  periodical  visits  to  the 
kitchen  garden,  while  she  also  stokes  the 
boiler  fire,  if  there  is  a  little  greenhouse. 
In  the  meantime  her  noble  lord  draws  up 
plans  for  the  future,  peruses  catalogues  and 
gardening  books  till  he  is  steeped  in  gar¬ 
dening  lore.  If  he  is  lion-hearted,  he  ven¬ 
tures  forth  on  a  bright  moonlit  night  and 
puts  in  an  hour  or  so  at  digging.  The  man 
who  has  Saturday  afternoons  is  a  fortunate 
individual,  for  he  is  better  able  to  deal  with 
any  little  job  that  may  crop  up. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  say  any¬ 
thing  further  on  digging  or  trenching,  for 
much  has  already  been  written  on  the  sub¬ 
ject. 

Trimming  Climbers. 

It  is  advisable  to  trim  up  hardy  climbers, 
as  they  all,  with  the  exception  of  the  self- 
clinging  sorts,  have  a  tendency  to  become 
straggliing.  The  common  Virginian  Creeper 
;  has  a  way  of  smothering  window  frames  with 
its  long,  drooping  shoots,  and  when  this  vine 
is  growing  on  a  house,  I  think  it  advisable 
to  cut  it  back  with  the  shears  annually.  Other 
!  climbers  that  are  carrying  loose,  straggling 
I  growth  should  also  be  trimmed  up.  Where 
space  is  available  many  such  growths  may 
be  nailed  in. 

Feeding  Wall  Plants. 

Many  people  are  apt  to  forget  that  wall 
plants  need  good  feeding.  A  good  coat  of 
manure  spread  around  the  roots  and  forked 
in  will  greatly  benefit  the  plants.  Some  pre¬ 
fer  to  stir  up  the  soil  first  and  lay  on  the 
manure  as  a  mulch.  Personally  I  do  not 
consider  manure  mulches  at  all  tidy,  and  I 
have  always  found  birds  a  great  nuisance. 

Protecting  Tender  Shrubs. 

The  general  run  of  gardens  contain  very 
few  really  tender  shrubs,  and  I  have  never 
found  it  necessary  to  protect  any  save  the 
shrubby  Fuchsias.  Even  these  do  not  get 
killed  by  hard  frost,  but  it  is  safer  to  pro¬ 
tect  them  if  they  are  expected  to  reach  full 
size.  I  have  found  the  Eucalyptus  hardy, 
or  at  least  It  has  lived  through  severe  win¬ 
ters  unprotected,  but  the  chances  are  that 
after  this  tree  has  run  up  8  feet  or  more  a 
frost  will  kill  it.  In  some  parts  of  the 
United  States  it  is  a  general  custom  to  par¬ 
tially  lift  the^  more  tender  shrubs,  so  that 
they  can  be  laid  flat  and  protected  by  straw 
and  earth.  Climbing  Roses  are  also  treated 
in  the  same  way. 


Violets  in  Frames. 

The  dry  weather  of  late  has  proved  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  occupants  of  frames,  and  I  can 
record  very  little  loss.  Violets  are  doing 
splendidly,  and  the  lights1  have  been  off 
practically  every  day.  Keep  all  decaying 
leaves  picked  off,  and  I  need  hardly  say  all 
open  flowers.  The  soil  between  the  plants 
should  be  stirred  up  at  intervals.  Sprinkle 
a  little  soot  over  the  surface  at  such  times. 
Such  treatment  prevents  the  growth  of  moss, 
which  will  very  quickly  upset  the  health 
of  the  plants  if  allowed  to  remain. 

Christmas  Roses. 

Christmas  Roses  are  full  of  fat  buds  now, 
and  it  is  always  advisable  to  cover  the  plants 
with  a  hand-light,  especially  in  dirty 
weather.  Never  allow  decaying  foliage  to 
remain  near  the  plants,  as  it  may  bring  about 
the  spot  disease.  So  far  as  I  am  aware, 
there  is  no  cure  for  this  disease,  which  gene¬ 
rally  spoils  every  flower. 

Planting  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

Unless  severe  or  wet  weather  prevents  the 
work,  such  shrubs  as  Euonymuses,  Laurels, 
Privets,  Thorns,  etc.,  may  still  be  planted. 
Various  trees,  such  as  Poplars,  Pines,  Pru- 
nus,  Laburnum,  etc.  will  do  well  if  planted 
now.  Never  plant  standard  trees  too  closely, 
unless  it  is  intended  to  remove  intermediate 
ones  later  on.  It  is  the  height  of  folly  to 
plant  Pines  and  Larch  about  four  feet  apart, 
and  expect  ornamental  trees. 

Manuring  Lawns. 

How  many  people  ever  think  of  manuring 
their  lawns  ?  They  mow  and  mow,  taking 
away  the  clippings,  and  never  think  of  giving 
something  in  return.  If  some  well-rotted 
manure  is  scattered  on  the  grass  and  fre¬ 
quently  brushed  and  raked  about  during  the 
winter,  the  greater  part  of  it  will  have 
vanished  before  mowing  time  comes  again. 
Never  mind  if  it  looks  ugly  in  the  mean¬ 
time. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

Filberts. 

Nuts  are  not  cultivated  in  small  gardens 
to  any  extent,  but  a  Filbert  tree  might  well 
be  given  room.  They  take  up  but  a  small 
amount  of  space.  In  pruning  Filberts,  keep 
the  bushes  well  open  in  the  centres.  The 
nuts  are  usually  carried  on  the  small  twiggy 
growths.  Wild -looking,  unspurred  growths 
should  not  be  encouraged. 

Manuring  Fruit  Trees. 

Continue  to  give  old  established  fruit  trees 
good  soakkugs  with  liquid  manure.  More 
especially  does  this  apply  to  wall  trees  which- 
rarely  get  sufficient  moisture  during  the 
growing  season. 

Bush  Fruits. 

Do  not  hesitate  to  pile  on  manure  where 
bush  fruits,  such  as  Currants,  Gooseberries, 
and  Loganberries  are  growing. 

Pruning. 

While  mild  weather  is  the  order  of  the  day 
pruning  may  be  pushed  on  with.  Go  care¬ 
fully  with  the  work,  for  practically  every 
fruit  and  every  variety  requires  different 
handling.  There  is  no  hard  and  fast  rule, 
and  cannot  be  any.  Weak,  dead  and  dying 
wood  should  always  be  removed,  however, 
while  interlacing  growths  should  also  be 
cut  out.  Do  not  prune  newly  planted  trees. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Work  here,  as  in  other  departments,  is 
slack.  Digging  and  manure  carting  are  the 
chief  items,  and  when  it  is  possible,  get  the 
manure  on  the  ground  when  it  is  frost-bound. 
There  is  a  vast  difference  between  pushing  a 
barrow  over  soft  and  hard  land. 

Clearing-up. 

Clear  up  all  rubbish  that  remains  stand¬ 
ing.  Dead  foliage  round  about  the  winter 
greens  is  by  no  means  ornamental.  Do  not 
get  amongst  the  greens  in  early  morning, 
however,  unless  you  are  wearing  top-boots. 

Horseradish. 

Horseradish  should  be  lifted,  in  order  to 
get  the  young  thongs,  if  a  new  plantation  is 
to  be  made.  Plant  the  thongs  straight  away. 

Seakale. 

Seakale  thongs  should  be  kept  moist  by 
laying  under  ground.  More  old  roots  may 
be  lifted  if  wanted  for  forcing  indoors. 

Broccoli. 

Keep  an  eye  on  Broccoli  that  are  turning 
in.  Keep  the  flower  well  protected  by  bend¬ 
ing  the  leaves  over  them. 

Lettuce  in  Frames. 

Lettuce,  etc.,  in  frames  must  have  plenty 
of  fresh  air.  Remove  decaying  leaves  as 
soon  as  seei|. 

Potato*. 

Make  sure  that  Potatos  are  secure  from 
frost.  Do  not  encourage  seed  sets  to  grow 
just  yet. 

Horti. 


The  Amateur’s  Greenhouse. 

Early  Indian  Azaleas. 

There  are  few  things  better  adapted  than 
the  early  Indian  Azaleas  for  filling  the  tre¬ 
mendous  gap  in  the  greenhouse  which  the 
departure  of  the  Chrysanthemums  leaves. 
Fortunately,  such  sorts  as  Deutsche  Perle, 
a  beautiful  double  white,  readily  respond  to 
heat  and  moisture,  and  a  few  plants  with 
prominent  buds  may  go  into  the  warmest 
end  of  the  house  without  delay.  Stand  them 
on  inverted  flower  pots  among  other  plants 
in  order  that  water  from  the  syringe  will 
readily  reach  the  undersides  of  the  leaves, 
for  unless  well  syringed  thrips  are  almost 
sure  to  be  troublesome.  To  get  very  early 
flowers,  some  growers  pinch  out  all  the  shoots 
beyond  the  buds,  but  this  considerably  re¬ 
tards  the  crop  of  flowers  another  year,  and 
is  a  doubtful  advantage.  These  Azaleas  need 
no  manurial  applications,  but  the  soil  should 
at  all  times  be  kept  nicely  moist  and  never 
allowed  to  become  dry. 

Plants  in  Rooms. 

It  is  well  during  the  winter  months  to 
change  all  plants  in  rooms  as  frequently  as 
the  resources  of  the  greenhouse  will  admit. 
When  fires  commence  in  dwelling-rooms  the 
air  soon  gets  much  too  hot  and  dry  to  be 
beneficial  to  plants ;  smoke  and  dust,  too, 
choke  up  the  breathing  pores  of  the  leaves. 
In  these  circumstances  a  week  is  long  enough 
in  a  room  for  most  plants,,  though  some  will 
endure  much  longer.  As  the  plants  are  again 
returned  to  the  greenhouse  they  should  be 
well  syringed  and  given  a  warm  corner  in 
which  to  recuperate.  Aspidistras,  Kentia 
forster.iana,  Latania  boxbonica,  Asplenium 
bulbiferum,  Pteris  Wimsetti,  P.  cretica  cris- 
tata,  P .  tremula,  Aspidium  falcatum,  and 
the  hardy  fringed  Hartstongues  are  among 
the  best  and  most  enduring  winter  room 
plants.  Bulbs,  too,  are  extremely  useful, 
and  should  be  taken  in  as  soon  as  the  flowers 
are  half  open,  then  they  expand  slowly  and 
last  a  long  while. 

Pandanuses  and  Drip. 

The  beautiful  Pandamus  Veirtchii  is  de¬ 
servedly  a  prime  favourite  with  amateurs, 
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and  where  one  possesses  a  good  _  greenhouse 
and  can  control  one’s  predilection  for  the 
■water-can,  it  is  by  no  means  a  difficult  plant 
to  grow.  Just  now,  however,  in  some  houses, 
one  needs — as  an  amateur  friend  put  it — ‘  ‘  to 
hold  an  umbrella  over  the  brutes  whenever 
it  rains  or  thaws.”  This  statement  contains 
a  certain  amount  of  fact,  fox  if  a  cold  drip 
from  the  roof  finds  its  way  to  the  heart  of 
the  plant,  that  plant  will  collapse  in  an  un- 
mistakeable  and  not-to-be-prevented  manner. 
The  best  thing  to  do  is  to  make  sure  that 
no  drip  can  reach  any  of  the  Pandanuses ; 
the  next  best  thing  is  to  detect  the  presence 
of  drip  on  the  plant  immediately  and  take 
measures  to  circumvent  it  as  far  as  possible. 
To  do  this,  give  any  suspected  plant  a  good 
and  sudden  tug  at  the  apex,  grasping  just 
the  central  two  or  three  leaves.  If  these 
come  away  and  show  decay  at  their  base,  at 
once  cut  the  plant  down  until  the  brown, 
decayed  patch  in  the  centre  of  the  stem  gives 
place  to  a  clear  and  uniform  whiteness.  If 
kept  dry,  such  cut-down  plants  will  give  lots 
of  nice  little  off-cuts  for  propagating  next 
spring. 

Tea  Roses  in  Pots. 

Where  there  is  a  nice  lot  of  these  estab¬ 
lished  in  pots  and  plunged  in  ashes  outdoors 
or  in  a  cold  frame,  a  few  plants  should  now 
be  brought  in  to  give  early  flowers.  If  not 
top-dressed  this  autumn,  this  should  be  done 
as  soon  as  they  are  brought  in,  using  good, 
lumpy,  new  loam  with  a  liberal  mixture  of 
artificial  manure.  I  have  found  bone  flour 
excellent.  Afterwards  prune  the  plants,  cut¬ 
ting  strong  shoots  back  to  six  buds,  and 
weaker  ones  to  four  buds.  Quite  short  and 
weak  wood  should  be  cut  clean  away,  and 
all  other  which  is  obviously  superfluous  by 
crowding  better  shoots.  Keep  the  plants  cool 
for  the  present,  and  do  not  over-water  them. 
Those  remaining  in  the  cold  frame  should 
have  dry,  dead  leaves  heaped  over  and 
among  the  pots. 

Parsley  in  a  Pot  or  Box. 

I  have  previously  pointed  out  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  having  a  root  or  two  of  Parsley 
somewhere  at  hand  where  the  good,  wife  can 
pick  it  without  going  “mud-punching” 
down  the  garden.  Roots  from  the  last  sum¬ 
mer  sowing  should  be  selected,  as  they  will 
be  young  and  vigorous.  One  individual  who 
read  my  note  on  this  last  year  potted  up  a 
patriarchal  -root,  and  had  flowers  rather  than 
leaves.  However,  he  said  ’twas  a  pretty  pot 
plant,  so  we  are  still  friendly.  Too  much 
heat  brings  green  fly,  so  does  drought.  Hav¬ 
ing  pointed  this  out,  I  can  safely  leave  it 
to  the  intelligence  of  readers  whether  they 
have  clean  Parsley. 

Arums  for  Christmas. 

Though  not  exactly  ideal  buttonhole 
flowers,  there  is  no  denying  the  “classy” 
effect  nice  pots  of  Arum  Lilies  give  to  a 
room  when  the  time  of  turkeys  and  plum 
puddings  is  here.  There  is  still  time  to  get 
flowers  open  if  the  buds  can  be  seen  in  the 
sheaths  of  the  leaves.  The  plants  put  into  a 
temperature  of  55  degs.  to  60  degs.,  as  ad¬ 
vocated  some  three  weeks  ago,  may  now  go 
into  a  corner  where  a  temperature  of  65  degs. 
to  70  degs.  can  be  kept  up.  In  some  houses 
it  may  be  necessary  to  shut  off  a  corner  with 
an  old  door  or  boards  in  order  to  get  enough 
heat,  but  this  will  generally  do  the  trick. 

Early  Dutch  Hyacinths. 

The  earliest  potted  of  the  large-flowered 
or  Dutch  Hyacinths  should  now  be  ready  for 
the  greenhouse  if  they  have  passed  an 
intermediate  stage  in  a  col-d  frame  after  leav¬ 
ing  the  plunging  ashes.  If  not,  and  early 
flowers  are  wanted,  still  bring  the  plants 
into  the  house,  but  cover  each  potful  for  a 
week  with  an  empty  inverted  flower  pot ;  this 
will  accustom  them  to  the  change.  Water 
carefully  at  first,  until  the  leaves  are  about 


2  in.  long,  then  be  very  liberal  with  the 
water-can,  and  do  not  overlook  the  fact  that 
these  Hyacinths  revel  in  weak  liquid  manure. 

SUNNYSIDE. 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

Winter  Flowering:  Oncidiums. 

The  Brazilian  section  of  Oncidiums,  which 
include  such  free  flowering  species  and  natu¬ 
ral  hybrids  as  Oncidium  crispum,  O  out¬ 
turn,  0.  Forbesii,  0.  Gardnerii,  O.  Mantinii, 
etc.,  are  all  worthy  of  attention  by  amateurs. 
Orchids  of  this  section  are  annually  imported 
in  large  quantities,  and  are  procurable  at 
the  auction  .sales  or  from  the  nurseryman 
at  a  modest  outlay  of  a  few  shillings.  In 
fact,  as  regards  price,  they  are  about  the 
most  reasonable  of  any  Orchids  sold  at  the 
present  day.  These  plants  do  very  well  in  a 
normal  temperature  of  from  55  to  60  degrees 
throughout  the  year.  Being  in  all  cases  of 
dwarf  structure,  they  are  suitable  subjects 
to  be  grown  in  shallow  pans  or  baskets,  so 
that  they  may  be  suspended  near  the  roof 
glass,  where  they  may  obtain  the  full  benefit 
of  the  procurable  light  that  may  with  safety 
be  afforded,  having  regard  to  the  scorching 
of  the  leaves.  These  plants  do  not  require 
an  abundance  of  root  room.  The  receptacles 
selected  in  which  to  grow  them  should  be 
just  sufficiently  large  to  contain  the  pseudo¬ 
bulbs  comfortably.  This  will  prevent  excess 
of  potting  compost  about  the  base  of  the 
plants  and  will  facilitate  the  quicker  evapo¬ 
ration  of  moisture  when  applied  to  the  roots, 
and  thus  to  a  great  extent  prevent  stagna¬ 
tion.  It  is  always  a  difficult  matter  to  apply 
root  moisture  to  plants  that  are  in  active 
growth  or  flowering  in  winter.  When  we 
have  a  great  bulk  of  potting  compost  and  un¬ 
favourable  conditions  prevailing  outside, 
the  compost  takes  so  long  to  dry  during  the 
dull  season  of  the  year  that  there  is  always 
a  great  danger  of  chill  and  destruction  of 
root  action,  which  must  of  necessity  prove 
detrimental  to  the  well-being  of  the  plants. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  Vvhy  small  pots  are 
advocated  and  used  for  the  cultivation  of  so 
many  kinds  of  Orchids. 

The  pots  or  pans,  etc.,  should,  further¬ 
more,  be  well  drained  by  filling  them  to 
about  one-half  their  depth  with  clean  broken 
crocks  or,  if  bracken  fern  roots  are  available, 
these  should  have  the  preference. 

Tihe  potting  compost  may  consist  of  about 
equal  portions  of  chopped  sphagnum  moss, 
fibrous  peat,  and  Oak  or  Beech  leaves,  dried 
and  rubbed  through  a  half -inch  sieve.  To 
this  should  be  added  sufficient  sand  or  broken 
crocks  to  render  the  compost  porous.  This 
compost  should  be  pressed  moderately  firm 
about  the  base  of  the  plants.  The  best  time 
to  attend  to  ne-potting  is  when  the  new  roots 
make  their  appearance,  but  this  should  not 
be  done  oftener  than  is  absolutely  necessary, 
as  the  whole  of  this  section  of  Oncidiums 
resent  being  disturbed  when  they  have  once 
become  established.  A  great  deal  can  be 
done  by  annually  picking  out  any  decaying 
material  and  replenishing  with  new  compost. 

The  plants  commence  growing  in  latie 
spring  and  through  the  summer,  so  that  any¬ 
one  who  can  retain  the  temperatures  above- 
mentioned  can  depend  on  the  assistance  of 
the  summer  .  months,  in  which  the  plants 
make  moist  of  their  growth,  to  complete  their 
P'seudOi-bulbs  and  throw  up'  their  flower 
stalks  by  autumn.  During  the  active  season 
of  growth  these  plants  require  an  abundance 
of  water  and  moisture  about  them.  Where 
a  light  shading  is  used,  the  plants  may  be 
syringed  overhead  in  bright  weather  several 
times  a  day.  As  the  bulb  becomes  matured 
and  the  spikes  are  advancing,  overhead 
watering  should  be  dispensed  with,  but  active 
conditions  should  be  maintained  until  the 
flowering  has  passed.  From  the  time  the 
plants  finish  flowering  until  they  show  signs 


of  commencing  new  growth  in  the  spring, 
only  sufficient  root  moisture  will  be  necessary 
to  retain  the  pseudo-bulbs  in  a  plump  state. 

H.  J.  Chapman. 

- - 


Horticultural  Societies’ 
Diary 

of  Forthcoming  Events. 


Abbreviations  used. 


A. — Association 
Am. — Amateurs 
Ohy. — Ohrysanthemum 
0.111. — Committee  meeting 
Oott. — Cottage  or  Cottagers 
D.— District 

G. — Gardening  or  gardener 

Thus  : — The  Templeton  G.  Am.  and  Oott.  M.I.H.8, 
Gardeners,  Amateurs’  and  Oottagers’  Mutual  Improve¬ 
ment  Horticultural  Society. 


H. — Horticultural 
M.I. — Mutual  Improve¬ 
ment 

m.m. — Monthly  meeting 
S. — Society 

w.m. — Weekly  meeting 


December. 

9th. — Horsforth  G.M.I.S.  (w.m.);  Sutton- 
in-Ashfield  H.S.  (m.m.);  Hastings, 
St.  Leonards  and  D.H.M.I.S. 
(m.m). 

10th. — R.H.S.  (Exhibition  of  flowers  and 
fruit,  1  to  5) ;  Crawley  and 
D.G.M.I.A.  (m.m.);  Milton  and 
Sittingbourne  H.S.  (m.m.);  Society 
of  Jersey  Gardeners  (m.m.);  Bid- 
denden  Cott.  G.M.I.S.  (m.m.). 

nth. — N.C.S.  (Exhibition  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  as  grown  for  market,  in  the 
Foreign  Flower  Market,  Covent 
Garden) ;  East  Anglian  H.  Club 
(m.m.);  Nottingham  and  Notts 
Chy.  S.  (m.m.) ;  Sheffield  Chy.  S. 
(m.m.). 

1 2th. — N.R.S.  (Annual  General  Meeting 
3.30  at  the  Westminster  Palace 
Hotel);  Woking  H.A.  (m.m.); 
Studley  H.S.  (m.m.). 

13th. — Beckenham  H.S.  (w.m.);  Amber- 
gate  Cott.  G.S.  (m.m.);  Weybridge 
and  D.H.S.  (m.m.). 

14th. — Leeds  Paxton  S.  (w.m.);  Thornton 
Heath  and  D.H.S.  (m.m.). 

- - 


New  Flower  Cure. 

A  series  of  novel  experiments  are  being 
conducted  in  an  American  institution  for 
the  insane.  A  profusion  of  sweet-smelling 
flowers  is  maintained  in  rooms,  corridors, 
etc.,  and  the  fragrance  it  is  maintained 
have  a  mysterious  beneficial  influence 
upon  the  minds  of  the  patients. 
Chrysanthemum  Foxhunter. 

The  bright  chestnut-scarlet  of  the  florets 
of  this  decorative  variety  are  very  striking 
indeed,  and  the  old  gold  reverse  shown 
by  some  of  the  florets  serves  to  show  off 
the  colour  of  the  face.  When  disbudded 
as  if  for  market  work,  it  makes  “a  bloom 
3^  in.  to  6  in.  in  diameter.  Award  of 
Merit  b”  the  R.H.S.  on  November  12th, 
when  shown  by  Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co., 
Merstham. 

National  Rose  Society. 

Mr.  Edward  Mawley  (Rosebank,  Berk- 
hamsted),  hon.  secretary  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Rose  Society,  writes: — “The  an¬ 
nual  general  meeting  of  the  National 
Rose  Society  will  be  held  at  the  West¬ 
minster  Palace  Hotel,  Victoria  Street, 
S.WC,  on  Thursday,  December  12th,  at 
3.30  p.m.  This  meeting  will  be  followed 
at  six  p.m.  by  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
society,  which  will  take  place  at  the  Hotel 
Windsor,  Victoria  Street,  S.W.  Mrs. 
Hole  and  her  son,  Mr.  Hugh  Hole,  have 
very  kindly  promised  to  attend  the 
dinner.” 
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Address  :  The  Editor,  The  Gardening 
World,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may 
cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions 
should  be  as  brief  as  -possible  and  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a  separate  sheet 
of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 
Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make 
the  best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to 
prepare  and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline 
drawing  or  plan  of  their  gardens,  indicating 
the  position  of  beds  and  lawns,  the  charac¬ 


ter  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall;  posi¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  etc.  The 
north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  over¬ 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  It 
should  also  be  stated  whether  the  garden  is 
■flat  or  on  a  declivity,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  marked.  Particulars  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soil  will  also  help  us  to  give 
satisfactory  replies.  When  such  plans  are 
received  they  will  be  carefully  filed,  with 
the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and 
will  be  consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an 
enquiry  is  sent. 


STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

2416.  Pruning:  Habrothamnus. 

I  .have  a  large  plant  of  Habrothamnus  in 
my  conservatory  that  has  made  a  lot  of  wood 
and  is  very  bushy,  taking  up'  too  much 
space.  How  should  >iit  be  pruned,  and  wha.t 
is  the  best  time  to  do  it?  (R.  Hislop, 
Lancs. ) 

You  can  prune  this  climbing  shrub  at  any 
time  after  it  goes  out  of  flower.  The  best 
plan  would  be  to  prune  it  at  once,  cutting 
back  the  young  shoots  wiiibin  ilm.  of  the 
base.  If  there  are  any  bare  spaces  to  fill, 
shoots  should  always  be  retained  for  that 
purpose,  after  Which  the  rest  should  be  cut 
away  to  prevent  crowding.  As  the  flowers 
are  produced  on  the  young  wood  you  are  not 
cutting  away  any  of  the  flowering  wood,  and 
by  doing  it  at  this  time  it  will  give  the 
plant  plenty  of  time  to  9tart  into  fresh 
growth  as  the  temperature  rises  in  spring. 
Even  if  you  do  not  wish  to  make  the  roof 
look  bare  vou  can  thin,  out  some  of  the 
unnecessary  shoots  after  .the  flowers  are 
over,  and  that  will  prevent  the  shading  of 
other  subjects  to  some  extent.  Then  in  win¬ 
ter  you  can  cut  back  the  remainder  so  that 
nothing  will  be  left  but  ‘the  old  wood  with 
a  bud  or  two  at  the  base  of  the  shoots,  from 
which  you  will  get  all  your  flowers  for  the 
following  season. 


FERNS. 

2417.  Maidenhair  Becoming  Brown. 

I  have  a  kind  of  Maidenhair  named 
Adiantum  'Cathar.inae  that  made  a  few 
fronds  in  summer,  but  they  are  now  going 
off  brown.  Can  you  say  what  is  the  matter 
with  them?  (R.  Hislop,  Lancs.) 

The  Fern  you  mention  is  only  a  variety, 
the  proper  name  of  ft  being  A.  trapezdfforme 
Catharinae.  It  is  unsuitable  for  a  cool  con¬ 
servatory  such  as  you  have,  because  if  it 
does  not  get  a  sufficiently  high  temperature 
the  fronds  always  degenerate  and  become 
brown  much  earlier  than  they  ought  to,  al¬ 
though  the  plant  may  make  fair  growth 
-in  the  following  season  when  the  tempera¬ 
ture  .rises  in  spring  or-  early  summer.  A 
better  plan  in.  a  coq!  conservatory  would  be 
to  try  A.  ouneaitum,  A.  Capil.lusi- Veneris, 
A.  C.-V.  Ma.riesii,  A.  C.-V.  magndficum, 
A.  C.-V.  imbricatum,  or  A.  formosum,  all 
of  which  are  handsome  Ferns  and  more 
suited  to  the  dry,  cool  atmosphere  of  a 
greenhouse  than  the  one  you.  mention.  As 
you  may  have  a  fair  success  with  your  own 
next  season  it  need  not  be  thrown  away. 


2418.  Ferns  for  Window  Case. 

I  have  a  window  facing  the  east  which  is 
well  Blighted,  and  as  I  have  a  love  for  Ferns 
I  intend  making  a  case  to  fit  the  window  and 
fill  it  with  Ferns  which  you  think  will  suc¬ 
ceed  under  those  conditions.  (G.  Farrer, 
Surrey.) 

In  making  the  window  case  you  should 
provide  means  for  the  surplus  water  to  drain 
away.  As  a  rule  you  do  not  require  to  give 
very  much  water  in  a  case  that  is  kept  rela 
tively  close,  but  at  the  same  time  watering 
will  have  to  be  attended  to,  and  if  sufficient 
air  is  given  to  keep  the  Ferns  sturdy  it  wil.1 
be  beneficial  and  watering  necessary  at 
times.  It  should  net  stand  in  the  soil  in  the 
bottom  of  the  case.  If  the  latter  is  sloped 
towards  one  corner  the  water  will  drain 
away  by  that,  and  a  vessel  could  be  placed 
there  to  receive  it  while  it  continues  to  es¬ 
cape.  Large  Ferns  very  soon  get  too  big  for 
such  cases,  and  you  would  do  well  to  get 
small  growing  types  for  the  sake  of  variety 
which  you  could  accommodate  in  such  a 
case.  Those  that  we  would  recommend  are 
British  Ferns,  such  as-,  Adiantum  Capillus- 
Veneris,  the  Killarney  Fern  (Triohomanes 
radicans),  Asplenuum  Triohomanes,  A.T. 
cri'Statum,  A.  germanicum,  A.  fontanum, 
A.  marimum,  the  Hclly  Fern,  or  choice  varie¬ 
ties  of  any  of  the  above  which  you  can 
manage  to  secure.  Small  or  young  plants 
of  several  others  would  look  pretty  and 
prove  handsome  for  a  time,  and  when  they 
get  too  large  you  can  always  remove  them. 
For  instance,  you  should  get  young  plants 
of  Adiantum  cuneatum,  A.c.  gTacillimum, 
the  Lady  Fern,  with  -its  crested  varieties,  and 
Scolopendr.ium  vulgare  with  some  of  its 
varieties,  including  S.v.  crispum. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

2419.  Name  of  Flower-  and  Its  Use. 

Please  name  enclosed  flower  and  say  what 
it  is  useful  for.  (Veronica,  Perth.) 

The  specimen  you  sent  is  Gana.nia  splen- 
dens  vaxiegata,  supposed  to  be  a  hybrid  of 
some  South  African  species.  It  is  usually 
employed  for  bedding  purposes,  being  most 
often  used,  perhaps,  as  an  edging .  Occa¬ 
sionally  it  is  grown  upon  the  rockery  or  very 
small  beds  or  narrow  borders  may  be  filled 
with  it.  During  winter  it  requires  the  shel¬ 
ter  of  a  cool  greenhouse  from  -\yhioh  frost 
is  just  excluded,  b-u.t  in  summer'  it  may  be 
used  for  the  purposes  named.  Select  a 
sunny  position  fo.r  it,  because  the  flowers 
open  better,  and  continue  longer  than  they 


would  in  a  shady  situation.  In  September 
you  can  take  outtings  of  .if  and  insert  them 
in  sandy  soil  to  be  rooted  in  a  cold  frame 
like  other  bedding  plants.  If  you  choose  to 
grow  >it  in  a  pot  in  a  greenhouse  use  a  com¬ 
post  of  loam,  peat  and  sand. 

2420.  Groundwork  for  Tuberous  Be¬ 

gonias. 

I  want  to  plant  a  bed  of  tuberous  Be¬ 
gonias,  scarlet  flowered,  on  the  lawn  in  front 
of  my  windows  next  year.  I  intend  to  plant 
them  wide  apart  on  a  ground  of  some 
flowering  plant  that  will  show  them  off.  The 
edging  may  be  the  same  or  different,  as  you 
think  best.  (F.  Mason,  Yorks.) 

The  Begonias  may  be  planted  out  at  the 
beginning  of  June,  and  with  this  object  in 
view  you  should  start  them  in  a  gentle  heat 
for  that  purpose  some  time  in  April  or  even 
March.  As  a  groundwork  for  them  you 
should  get  a  packet  of  seed  of  Alyssum  mari- 
timum  compactum  and  sow  this  in  gentle 
heat  in  March  and  transplant  them  info 
boxes  when  they  have  made  a  rough  leaf  or 
two.  When  established  in  the  boxes  trans¬ 
fer  ‘them  to  a  cold  frame  early  in  April. 
After  they  have  got  hardened  to  their  situa¬ 
tion  give  plenty  of  ventilation  during  the 
day  and  night  as  well  towards  the  end  of 
May.  You  can  plant  them  immediately  after 
the  Begonias  are  planted.  They  will  make 
■nice  little  plants,  closely  hugging  the 
ground,  and  for  immediate  effect  might  be 
planted  6in.  apart.  They  can  either  fill  the 
whole  bed  or  the  latter  might  have  an  edging 
of  blue  Lobelias.  The  flowers  of  the  Alys¬ 
sum  are  white  and  sweet  scented. 

2421.  Treatment  of  Montbretias. 

Do  you  think  that  Montbretias  would 
grow  here?  The  soil  is  fairly  .heavy,  but  I 
could  lighten  it  with  manure  if  that  would 
answer  the  purpose.  I  want  to  get  a  bright 
display  in  autumn  when  our  people  are  here. 
Will  I  have  to  lift  and  store  them  every 
year  and  if  so  when  should  I  replant  them? 
(J.  B.,  Forfarshire.) 

We  think  there  is  no  reason  why  the  Monf- 
bretias  should  not  succeed  perfectly  well 
with  you,  especially  if  you  take  care  .to  pre¬ 
pare  the  soil  beforehand,  adding  plenty  of 
leaf  mould  or  old  potting  bench  soil  to  be 
mixed  with  the  top  4-in.  This  would  improve 
the  character  of  your  soil,  and  the  leaf 
mould  would  help  it  to  retain  the  moisture 
during  summer.  If  the  soil  is  poor  trench 
it  and  keep  the  best  on  .the  top.  Well  rotted 
manure  could  be  put  in  the  lower  trenches, 
so  as  to  be  quite  clear  of  the  corms  of  the 
Montbretias.  Plant  -them  31m.  deep  and  3.H1. 
to  4i,n.  apart.  There  is  no  .necessity  for 
lifting  the  corms  in  winter,  until  the  bed 
gets  crowded  after  two  or  three  years.  You 
can  then  lift  and  plant  the  best  bulbs  more 
widely  apart,  which  will  give  them  a  fresh 
spur  of  growth.  Do  not  be  in  any  great 
hurry  to  cut  down  the  leaves  in  autumn,  as 
they  serve  to  give  protection,  though  you  can 
use  ashes  or  leaf  soil  to  keep  off  frost. 

2422.  Flowering-  Narcissi  Twice  in  a 

Sub-Tropical  Climate. 

Gan  Narcissi  be  flowered  two  years  run¬ 
ning  in  the  same  pots  in  this  sub-tropical 
climate?  Narcissi  will  flower  in  the 
ground  (some  of  them,  not  all)  in  this  sub¬ 
tropical  climate,  but  the  next  year  no  flowers 
result.  Last  year  I  got  some  Emperor  bulbs 
and  flowered  them  in  pots,  and  they  did 
quite  satisfactorily,  as  I  put  them  in  a  place 
where  they  only  got  morning  sun.  When 
finished  I  dried  them  off  and  put  them  in  a 
cod  place  under  cover  till  this  autumn,  when 
my  man  watered  them.  I  also  got  new  bulbs 
for  flowering,  and  as  the  old  bulbs  showed 
no  sign  after  a  month’s  watering,  and  I 
wanted  the  pets,  I  turned  them  out.  I  found 
the  man  had  planted  them  almost  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  pots,  that  thev  were  full  of  roots, 
and  just  started  growing.  I  planted  them 
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oat  in  the  ground  as  they  looked  so  jpegjlltih,y. 

I  want,  -therefore,  to  know  whether  I  cam 
flower  Narcissi  (choice  ones)  in  pots  two 
years  running,  how  should  I  plaint  them 
(depth),  and  whether  1  should  water  with 
liquid  manure  (from  old  stable  manure),  and 
when  ito  enrich  the  bulbs  foT  the  next  year  ? 
The  new  bulbs  are  planted  near  the  surface 
and  four  each  in  9 in.  pots.  (Osbert  Ward, 
Teneriiffe.) 

We  have  no  experience  of  Daffodils  in 
Tieneriffe,  but  we  know  that  in  New  Zealand 
and  Australia  bulbs  can  be  grown  with  satis¬ 
faction  for  a  number  of  years  in  succession. 
Our  experience  with  Daffodils  in  pots  is 
that  some  varieties  flower  more  readily  than 
others.  We  have  flowered  some  varieties 
three  years  in  succession  in  pots-  without 
using  fresh  soil,  but  Other  varieties  do  not  re¬ 
spond  so  readily.  In  reading  your  letter  we 
-would  dissent  from  drying  off  the  bulbs 
after  they  have  finished  flowering.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact  we  keep  them  growing  as  long 
as  they  will  by  supplying  them  both  with 
clear  water  and  manure  water,  leaving  off 
when  the  foliage  has  finished  its  growth 
and  begins-  to  turn  yellow.  No  doubt  the 
best  plan  with  bullbs  generally  is  to  put 
them  near  the  top  of  the  sail  -when  grown  in 
pats.  Out  of  doors  we  think  it  an  advan¬ 
tage  to  plant  them  from  .pin.  to  6im.  lin  depth, 
and  -in  Teneriffe  we  should  think  this  would 
be  an  advantage  by  ensuring  more  moisture 
for  the  bulbs  when  in  growth.  We  think 
that  -although  -the  climate  is  so  warm  it 
would  be  a  great  advantage  to  keep  Daffodils 
well  watered  until  'the  foliage  begins  to  turn 
yellow  than  by  withholding  water.  They 
woul-d  ripen  off  and  be  much  more  plump 
than  by  drying  them  off  , immediately  after 
they  .have  finished  flowering.  In  pots  you 
can  shift  the  bulbs  into  a  cool,  shady  posi¬ 
tion  after  the  flowers  are  -over,  and  thus 
maintain  the  foliage  in  a  healthy  condition 
as  long  as  possible  for  the  benefit  of  the 
bulbs.  For  choice  Daffodils  in  pots,  pot 
them  with  the  neck  of  the  bulb  just  peering 
through  the  soil.  When  they  are  well  into 
growth  water  them  .twice  a  week  with  weak 
liquid  manure  from  .the  source  you  state. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  enriching  the  bulbs 
for  the  next  year’s  flowering,  but  a  question 
of  growing  'the  bulbs  well  this  year,  when, 
of  course,  the  flowers  will  be  present  in  the 
bulbs,  and  all  -vou  have  got  to  do  is  to  urge 
them  into  growth.  When  the  time  arrives 
fox  starting  -them  into  fresh  growth  turn  out 
the  bulbs,  clean  the  pots  and  get  entirely 
fresh  soil  consisting  of  two  parts  of  good 
fibrous  loam,  one  part  of  well  decayed  cow 
manure,  and  one-fourth  part  of  sand.  This 
fresh  soil  will -be  of  immense  -benefit  to  the 
bulbs  while  making  their  growth.  The  only 
point  to  observe  is  to  repot  them  before  the 
bulbs  push  out  fresh  roots,  and  that  will  be 
before  any  water  whatever  is  given  to  them. 
In  selecting  bulbs  which  you  would  like  to 
grow  for  more  than  one  year  we  -should  ad¬ 
vise  you  -to  avoid  Narcissus  poetiicus  and  its 
varieties.  We  should  try  such  as  Emperor, 
Empress,  Madame  -de  Graaff,  Golden  Spur, 
Henry  Irving,  OtovaLlamis,  Bico-lor  Hors- 
fieldi,  J.  B.  M.  Camm,  Victoria,  Cernuus 
pulcher,  Gloria  Mundi,  Princess  Mary, 
Sir  Wa-tkdn,  Stella  superba,  Leedsii  Ariadne, 
Leedsii  Gem,  Leedsii  Mrs.  Langtry,  Barii 
conspiiouus,  Barri-i  Sensation,  Nelsoni  Anran- 
tiius,  N.  odoxus,  and  N.  rugulosus.  All  of 
■the  above  are  easy  ito  cultivate,  and  some  or 
al.l  of  them  might  well  be  tried  to  see 
whether  they  would  flower  twice  in  succes¬ 
sion.  It  is  -largely  a  matter  of  experiment, 
and  those  who  are  at  alll  enthusiastic  try 
several  methods  ito  see  how  'they  will  answer 
in  their  own  particular  locality.  Remember 
that  .Daffodils  .like  to  be  kept  cool  and  moist, 
so  if  you  can  select  deep  soil  or  soil  that  re¬ 
mains  cool  and  moist  during  -the  period  of 
flowering  so  much  the  better.  A  half  -shady 
situation  can  often-  work  wonders  in  this  re¬ 


spect.  In  pots  you  can  also  adopt  various 
contrivances  to  keep  'them  as  cool  as  possible. 
Remember  not  to  dry  them  off  until  the 
foliage  shows  signs  of  having  fulfilled  its 
mission. 


ROSES. 

2423.  Rose  Gloire  de  Dijon. 

I  got  two  Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose  trees  last 
spring.  One  I  planted  out  in  the  green¬ 
house,  the  other  I  have  got  in  a  pot.  They 
have  just  finished  blooming,  having  had 
about  a  dozen  blooms,  each.  Would  you 
please  tell  me  the  best  way  to  prune  them  to 
get  plenty  of  'bloom-si?  I  am  desirous  of 
filling  one  corner  of  the  greenhouse  with 
'them .  (Novice,  Lancs . ) 

Evidently  there  is  very  little  of  your 
plants  as  yet  to  prune  away.  The  strong 
stems  should  be  laid  in  their  full  .length,  as 
well  as  some  of  the  side  branches  if  there  be 
any  present.  Retain  just  sufficient  to  cover 
the  space  you  .have  without  crowding,  and 
then  proceed  to  out  'the  remainder  away  right 
from  'the  base.  If  any  of  the  shoots  have 
unxi.pened  tips,  or  if  any  of  the  side  shoots 
are  very  weak  and  slender,  they  could  be 
cut  back  to  one  bud  at  the  base.  Always 
bear  in  mind  that  when  thinning  out  the 
-shoots  of  this  and  similar  climbing  Roses 
to  -remove  the  oldest  ones  first,  giving  space 
always  to  young  wood,  unless  that  happens 
to  be  badly  ripened.  In  a  greenhouse,  how¬ 
ever,  you  should  always-  be  ahle  to  have  the 
stems  thoroughly  ripened  in  the  autumn  by 
ventilating  freely  during  the  summer  and 
autumn.  You  must  not  attempt  to  prune 
these  climbers  in  tihq.  same  way  as  you  would 
a  -Hybrid  Perpetual,  otherwise  you  will  get 
very  few  or  no  blooms. 

2424.  Heavy,  Wet  Soil. 

My  soil  .is  vary  heavy  and  I  now  find  it 
very  unworkable,  especially  where  it  has  -re¬ 
cently  been,  dug  or  trenched.  I  have  some 
Roses  which  I  intended  to  .plant,  but  I  fear 
i.t  will  become  very  hard  in  summer  if  I 
tread  -it  firmly  in  its  present  condition. 
What  would  you  -recommend  me  to  do?  (F. 
Maynard,  Hereford.) 

We  should  advise  you  not  to  be  in  any 
hurry  getting  on  to  heavy  soil  in  .its  present 
wet  condition.  A  much  better  plan  is  to  undo 
the  bunches  of  Roses  and  lay  them  in 
trenches  in  some  sheltered  border  where  the 
soil  is  fairly  dry  and  out  oif  your  way  for 
the  time  being.  Here  they  may  lie  until 
the  ground  ‘is  in  a  suitable  cond:ition.  If 
you  have  Teas,  amongst  them  -it  would  be 
wall,  perhaps,  to  -leave  them  where  they  are 
until  towards  the  end  of  February,  waiting 
for  the  soil  to  be  -in  better  condition.  The 
more  hardy  ones  may  still  be  planted  When 
the  soil  will  permit  of  being  trodden  with¬ 
out  getting  into  a  pas-ty  condition.  Even 
should  we  get  hard  weather  after  they  are 
planted  you  can  always  protect  -the  Roses  or 
the  more  tender  of  them  by  .putting  about 
6in.  of  soil  round  the  base  of  the  stems. 
Where  protected  in  this  -manner  they  will 
not  be  injured  by  frost  and  the  soil,  might 
remain  there  till  .some  .time  in  March  when 
the  weather  becomes  more  genial .  Any  light 
soil  will  do,  such  as  old  potting  .bench  soil. 
If  you  use  some  sand  over  (the  roots  before 
planting  it  will  do  much  to  counteract  an-y 
bad  effects  of  heavy  or  lumpy  soil,  os  the 
siand  will!  lie  close  round  the  roots. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

2425.  Pruning-  a  Honeysuckle. 

Being  a  reader  of  The  Gardening 
World,  would  you.  kindly  advise  me  on  the 
following  subject?  Having  a  Honeysuckle 
climbing  over  my  house,  and  'the  top  of  it 
all  growing  in  the  tiles  the  lower  parts  look 
as  -if  dead,  though  the  top  iis  green.  Would 


it  be  wise  to  cut  it  down,  say  2ft.,  from  the 
roof  ?  Would  'the  lower  part  shoot  out  and 
-grow  and  flower,  as  it  .looks  unsightly? 
(Quy,  Cambs,) 

The  Honeysuckle  readily  submits  to 
pruning,  so  that  you  should  have  no  diffi¬ 
culty  .in  getting  a  good  head  upon  .it  con¬ 
siderably  below  the  roof.  It  would  be  much 
better  for  .the  plant  if  you  could  give  it  so 
much  .pruning  every  year,  so  as  to  reduce  its 
height  and  keep,  it  off  the  tiles.  The  prun¬ 
ing  may  be  done  at  once,  and  the  old  plant 
will  commence  pushing  young  gxow.ths  ear¬ 
lier  'than  if  you  wait  till  March  before 
pruning.  The  head  can  be  cut  some  distance 
below  the  roof,  and  that  will  allow  a  con¬ 
siderable  growth  being  made  before  it  again 
reaches  the  tiles.  Then  whenever  this  por¬ 
tion  gets  crowded  you  can  always  .thin  out 
some  of  the  weaker  shoots  and  shorten  others 
back,  if  .necessary,  so  as  to  keep  the  plaint 
within  bounds.  You  -may  not  get  a  large 
number  of  shoots  next  year,  owing  to  .the  top 
being  out  off  in  this  fashion,  but  during  the 
second  season  it  ought  to  be  well  recovered, 
and  :if  you  give  the  'necessary  pruning  every 
year  early  in  winter  the  plant  will  be  kept 
in  hand  and  will  be  in  good  condition  to 
flower  every  year..  Another  way  to  do  it 
would  be  to  wait  until  the  first  crop  of  bloom 
is  -produced  -if  it  is  an  early  bloomer,  and 
.then  do  the  pruning.  It  will  then  partly  re¬ 
cover  during  that  same  season. 

2426.  Shrubs  Beneath  a  Tree. 

I  .have  a  fine  Sycamore  that  I  do  not  wish 
to  out  down,  but  'the  grass  will  not  grow 
under  it.  Could  you  recommend  anything, 
flower  or  foliage,  that  would  grow  under 
it?'  I  do  not  want  Ivy,  as  it  is  rather 
dull  in  summer  when  everything  else  is  so 
bright.  (F.  Watson,  Shropshire.) 

We  should  recommend  you  to  dig  the  soil 
beneath  the  tree,  and  to  do  that  as  deeply  as 
possible  without  cutting  the  roots  too  much 
you  should  use  a  fork.  In  order  to  enrich 
the  soil  and  hold  some  moisture,  use  plenty 
of  ’leaf  mould  or  even,  well -decayed  cow 
manure,  working  it  in  amongst  the  soil. 
This  will  give  the  shrubs  you  plant  a  good 
start  and  serve  to  keep  them  moist  in  sum¬ 
mer  when  they  are  mo-re  likely  to  feel  the 
effect  of  the  Sycamore  than  at  any  other 
time.  It  would  be  well  also  to  give  .the 
plants  a  good  watering  occasionally  until 
they  get  thoroughly  established  amongst  the 
roods  of  the  tree.  Aucubas  may  be  planted 
in  the  centre,  and  -.around  these  you  could 
have  Vinca  minor  or  any  of  Its  varieties, 
V.  major  and  V.m.  elegantissima,  the  latter 
having  brightly  variegated  foliage.  Other 
p-lanits  that  would  succeed  under  .the  shade 
are  Hypericum  calycinum  and  H.  mosenia- 
mum,  which  might  be  .planted  j.ust  inside  the 
Periwinkles,  Hardy  Ferns  would  also 
grow  in  such  a  position  with  a  little  atten¬ 
tion  to  commence  with.  For  instance,  you 
could  plant  at  -intervals  amongst  -the  Peri¬ 
winkles  such  -things  as  Lastrea  Filix-mas, 
L.  F.-m.  crisitata,  Polystichum  angullnre,  and 
P.  aouleatum,  or  any  other  of  the  varieties 
which  you  may  pick  up.  These  Ferns,  with 
the  Periwinkles  (Vinca)  would  .serve  the 
■pur.p.otse  as  well  as  anything  and  look  bright 
most  of  the  year. 

2427.  Bed  of  Dwarf  Shrubs. 

I  would  like  a  bed  of  dwarf  shrulbs,  to 
flower  earily  and  late,  if  possible.  The  bed 
is  2ft.  wide,  with  -a  walk  all  round  it. 
Please  .name  a  few  that  would  suit,  and  say 
how  I  am  to  treat  them.  (D.  R.,  Warwick¬ 
shire.) 

There  are  plenty  of  shrubs  to  give  early 
and  late  flowering,  but  we  cannot  recommend 
any  dwarf  ones  that  would  keep  up  a  suc¬ 
cession  all  through  the  season.  The  sorts  we 
have  selected  will  give  you  a  succession  on 
the  different  kinds,  but  the  whole  -bed  would 
not  be  .in  bloom  at  any  one  time.  Early 
flowering  shrubs  are  Daphne  Mezerenm, 
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Magnolia  steLlata,  and  Spiraea  argute.  You 
can  also  plaint  Spiraea  japonica  BumaLda. 
By  cutting  this  hard  back  in  March  it  will 
flower  very  late  in  the  season,  and  there  are 
several  other  Spiraeas  that  could  be  treated 
in  the  same  way.  Other  dwarf  plants  that 
will  come  into  bloom  at  different  periods  of 
the  summer  are  Viburnum  plicatum,  Hydran¬ 
gea  paniculata  grandiflora,  P minus  j aponica 
flore  pleno,  Philadelphus  Lemoinei  erectus, 
Veronica  Traversal,  Hypericum  patulum, 
and  H.  moseriantum.  The  latter  is  very 
dwarf  and  should  be  placed  at  the  outside. 
I  f  you  would  like  the  same  plants  to  continue 
in  flower  more  or  less  during  the  season  we 
should  advise  you  to  get  Roses.  For  in¬ 
stance,  Caroline  Testout,  Liberty  and  Mme. 
Albel  Cbatenay  are  H.T.’s  that  would  keep 
up  a  succession  from  June  more  or  less  till 
the  end  of  October.  For  the  same  purpose, 
Lady  Roberts,  White  Maman  Coohet,  and 
Princesse  de  Sagan  are  good  Tea  Roses ; 
Perle  d’Oir,  iMme.  N.  Levavasseur,  and 
White  Pet  are  dwarf  Polyanthas ;  while 
Laurette  Messimy  and  Cramoisie  Superieure 
are  continuous  flowering  China  Roses.  For 
the  sake  of  variety  you  might  add  the  H.P. 
Mrs.  J.  Laiing,  which  is  almost  certain  to 
flower  well  a  second  time  in  the  autumn. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

2428.  Cuttings  of  Chrysanthemum. 

Some  of  my  Chrysanthemums  that  have 
just  done  blooming  have  no  shoots  at  the 
root,  only  some  side  shoots  on  the  stems.  If 
I  take  these  off  with  a  heel,  will  they  make 
good  plants  for  next  year?  (D.  R.,  War¬ 
wickshire.  ) 

We  should  not  recommend  you  to  use  stem 
cuttings  of  'Chrysanthemums  for  any  pur¬ 
pose,  except  in  the  summer  time,  when  you 
can  take  off  the  -tips  and  root  them  so  as  to 
produce  small  plants  for  decorative  purposes. 
If  you  take  some  cuttings  at  present  the 
chances  are  that  they  will  attempt  to  flower 
much  sooner  than  you  want  them,  and  in  any 
case  will  not  lay  the  foundation  for  a  good 
plant.  The  best  plan  is  to  cut  down  the  old 
stems  close  to  the  pot  and  stand  the  pots  in 
some  greenhouse  or  cold  frame,  when  -they 
will  soon  commence  to  throw  up  shoots  from 
the  base.  Such  shoots  only  should  he  em¬ 
ployed  as  cuttings  for  the  .raising  of  young 

plants.  - 

FRUIT. 

2429.  Painting  Vine  Rods. 

Will  you  kindly  inform  me  how  to  deal 
with  something  that  is  on  the  Muscat  Vines? 
It  resembles  small  pieces  of  cotton  wool,  is 
greasy,  and  about  the  size  of  a  small  Pea. 
I  understand  you  must  not  fumigate  Muscat 
or  Lady  Downes’  Vines.  With  regard  to 
painting  them  after  .the  old  bark  is  taken 
off,  what  is  the  composition  used?  (G., 
Blackpool.) 

From  your  description  it  would  appear  to 
be  .the  Vine  scale  (Pulvimaria  Vdtis).  We 
should  not  recommend  yon  to  fumigate  in 
houses  in  which  Grapes  are  still  hanging, 
nor  do  we  think  that  the  fumigation  would 
be  very  effective.  The  scale  is  very  con¬ 
spicuous  and  prominent  owing  to  its  size, 
and  you  might  collect  the  specimens  you  see, 
.removing  them  carefully  with  a  knife. 
These  should  be  burned  and  not  thrown 
down,  as  by  this  time  they  must  be  full  of 
eggs,  which  would  hatch  out  and  the  house 
would  be  worse  than  ever.  After  the  Grapes 
are  cut  and  the  Vines  pruned  you  can  set 
about  cleaning  the  rods.  We  are  not  in 
favour  of  cutting  away  baTk  that  still  ad¬ 
heres  closely  to  the  stem.  The  'best  plan  is 
to  lay  a  cloth  beneath  the  rods  and  proceed 
to  ruib  off  any  loose  strands  of  bark  which 
can  be  removed  by  the  hands.  After  .the  rods 
are  smoothed  in  this  way  you  can  then  brush 
the  stems  well  with  Fir  tree  oil,  methylated 
spirit,  or  paraffin  emulsion.  This  is  much 
better  than  using  the  old  mixture,  which  was 


a  very  filthy  one,  and  we  doubt  if  it  was 
very  effective.  It  consisted  of  a  mixture  of 
dissolved  soft  soap,  Gishurst  compound, 
flowers  of  sulphur,  lime,  soot  and  clay.  All 
these  were  puddled  together,  forming  a  sort 
of  paint,  and  every  rod  and  spur  was  then 
painted  with  this  mixture.  We  consider, 
.however,  that  when  this  material  dries  up  it 
often  forms  matter  under  which  the  small 
insects  can  hide.  It  would  be  better,  there¬ 
fore,  to  use  some  of  the  insecticides  which 
we  mention.  We  recommend  paraffin  emul¬ 
sion  instead  of  paraffin  itself,  so  that  you 
oam  brush  close  up  to  and  around  the  buds, 
whereas  it  would  be  unsafe  to  use  pure 
paraffin  on  buds  of  Vines.  A  simple  method 
will  be  first  .to  clean  the  rods  with  the  hands 
of  loose  bark,  then  to  get  a  hard  brush  and 
.give  them  a  .thorough  scrubbing  with  a 
strong  solution  of  soft  soap  or  Gishurst  com¬ 
pound.  Next  season  keep  a  close  watch  upon 
the  Vines,  and  if  any  of  the  scale  makes  its 
appearance  have  a  bottle  of  methylated  spirit 
handy  with  a  small  brush  and  rub  the 
methylated  spirit  over  this  affected  portion 
only  before  it  has  time  to  spread. 

2430.  Pears  Shrivelled  and  Damaged. 

I  have  a  large  Pear  tree,  and  for  the  past 
three  years  the  fruits  have  shrivelled  up  after 
being  picked,  although  allowed  to  remain  on 
the  tree  until  the  leaves  were  nearly  all  off. 
This  year  nearly  al.l  the  fruits  on  the  lower 
branches  have  cracked  places  as  well.  I  am 
sending  you  a  sample  of  each  defect,  and 
should  be  Obliged  if  you  could  tell  me  the 
camse  of  the  same.  (G.  B.,  Wiltshire.) 

The  shrivelled  Pears  were  due  to  their 
being  gathered  before  they  were  perfectly 
matured.  It  is  just  possible  that  these  late 
fruits  were  the  result  of  a  late  crop  of  blos¬ 
som.  In  any  case  .the  past  summer  was  much 
against  them  owing  to  the  lack  of  sunshine. 
The  autumn  was  a  very  mild  one,  however, 
and  the  unripe  fruits  might  well  have  been 
left  hanging  on  the  tree  right  up  till  Novem¬ 
ber  at  least.  Another  year  you  might  care¬ 
fully  gather  only  those  fruits  which  appear 
to  be  ripe  and  leave  the  greener  ones  till 
muoh  later.  The  cracked  fruits  owe  this 
blemish  to  the  presence  of  a  fungus  named 
'Cladosporium  dendritioum  pyrinmm,  which 
produces  a  skin  disease,  and  .if  it  attacks  the 
fruits  early  they  may  never  come  to  any  size 
or  if  the  attack  is  slight  the  fruits  may  he 
unequal  sided  owing  to  growth  having 
stopped  on  the  damaged  side.  The  remedy 
for  this  'is  to  syringe  the  .trees  with  Bordeaux 
mixture,  commencing  when  the  young  fruits 
are  about  the  size  of  Peas.  The  Bordeaux 
rr:  ::ure  should  consist  of  2lbs.  of  copper 
'rj.Lphate  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of 
water  and  2iozs.  of  fresh  lime  dissolved  in 
another  vessel.  When1  the}’'  are  entirely  clear 
of  lumps  put  the  two  liquids  into  one  and 
add  water  till  the  amount  is  18  gallons.  This 
is  the  proportion  for  the  ingredients,  but  you 
can  use  large  quantities  at  the  same  ratio  if 
necessary.'  By  syringing  the  trees  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  .ten  days  or  a  fortnight  during  the 
early  part  of  the  season  you  will  save  a 
great  amount  of  damage  to  the  fruits. 


GARDEN  ENEMIES. 

2431.  Scale  on  Gooseberry. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  a  piece  of  Goose¬ 
berry  shoot  with  something  upon  it  which  I 
cannot  make  out.  Please  can  you  say  what 
this  is,  and  if  injurious?  What  is  the  best 
way  to  get  rid  of  it?  (W.  Riley,  Herts.) 

The  shoots  were  affected  with  the  scale 
that  may  be  found  on  Black  and  Red  Cur¬ 
rants,  namely,  Lecanium  Ribis.  To  get  rid 
of  this  you  should  prune  the  bushes  during 
the  present  month,  or  not  later  than  January, 
as  the  young  scales  commence  to  move  about 
.them.  Do  not  scatter  the  prunim.gs  about 
then.  Do  not  scatter  the  prunings  about 
them  burned,  so  as  to  destroy  as  much  of  the 
scale  as  possible.  Then  syringe  the  bushes 


with  kerosene  or  paraffin  emulsion.  This 
should  be  made  at  the  rate  of  one  gallon  of 
paraffin  to  gib.  of  soap  and  half-gallon  of 
water.  Dissolve  the  soap  in  hot  water  and 
add  the  paraffin  and  then  churn  the  mixture 
with  the  syringe  till  it  forms  a  creamy 
paint-tike  liquid.  This  then  is  the  emulsion. 
When  about  to  use  it,  to  one  part  of  the  emul¬ 
sion  add  nine  parts  of  water  and  carefully 
spray  all  parts  of  the  bushes  and  stems.  The 
main  stem  with  rough  bark  may  be  scrubbed 
with  a  hard  brush,  dipping  it  into  the  emul¬ 
sion  so  as  to  make  sure  of  getting  into  the 
crevices  of  the  bark.  This  spraying  should 
be  done  before  the  end  of  January,  while  the 
young  scales  are  still  under  the  mother. 


SOILS  AND  MANURES. 

2432.  Nature  of  Salt  Petre. 

Could  you  oblige  by  stating  to  which  form 
of  potash  'is  the  ordinary  grocer’s  salt 
petre  nearest,  and  would  it  answer  the  same 
purpose  as  muriate  of  potash  or  sulphate  of 
potash  to  apply  to  the  soil  in  autumn  or 
spring?  (Anxious  to  Know,  Kent.) 

Salt  petre  may  be  said  to  be  allied  to  all 
of  the  other  manures  you  mention,  seeing  that 
it  contains  a  certain  quantity  of  potash,  but 
it  is  equally  distinct  as  any  of  them,  and 
therefore  hardly  to  be  recommended  for  the 
same  suitable  purpose.  .Salt  petre  (KNO3), 
or  at  least  the  commercial  article,  contains 
about  12  per  cent,  to  13  per  cent,  of  nitro¬ 
gen  and  46.59  of  potash.  It  -is  expensive  as 
a  nitrogenous  manure,  because  when  applied 
to  Potatos  it  gives  no  better  results  than 
nitrate  of  soda,  which  is  much  cheaper.  For 
instance,  a  ton  of  salt  petre,  that  is,  nitrate 
of  potash,  costs  ^20,  while  nitrate  of  soda 
only  costs  about  £9  10s.  Muriate  of  potash 
is  often-v  a  mixture  of  various  things,  but 
wben  properly  purified  it  should  consist  of 
80  -per  cent,  of  potash,  costing  about  £8  17s. 
6d.  per  ton.  This,  of  course,  is  a  potash 
manure,  but  kainit  would  be  much  cheaper, 
because,  although  it  only  contains  23  per 
cent,  to  26  per  cent,  of  potash  it  only  costs 
23s.  to  45s.  per  ton.  Sulphate  of  potash,  on 
the  other  hand,  only  contains  54  per  cent,  of 
potash,  but  the  sulphate  would  also  be  ser¬ 
viceable  as  a  plant  food.  It  makes  a  useful 
manure  for  Peas.,  Beans,  and  .root  cr^ps,  but 
it  is  expensive  by  comparison  with  kainit. 
All  of  the  manures  you  mention  are  Rela¬ 
tively  valuable,  but  their  expense  forbids  the 
use  of  them  to  .the  same  extent  as  nitrate  of 
soda,  kainit,  and  sulphate  of  ammonia. 

2433.  Salt  and  Its  Uses. 

What  other  plants  besides  Asparagus  are 
'benefited  by  the  presence  of  salt,  and  what 
is  the  best  method  of  applying  it  ?  We  some¬ 
times  use  it  on  walks  to  kill  weeds.  Would 
'it  answer  the  purpose  of  killing  weeds  in 
flower  borders  and  among  spring  Cabbages  ? 
(J.  S.  M.,  Hants.) 

Besides  Asparagus  salt  may  be  applied 
with  some  advantage  to  Onions,  Leeks,  Cab¬ 
bages,  and  other  members  of  the  Brassica 
tribe.  It  should  only  be  used  in  small  quan¬ 
tity  and  not  to  such  an  extent  as  would  kill 
weeds  growing  amongst  those  crops.  It 
would  be  dangerous  to  flower  borders  where 
the  plants  are  so  numerous  and  varied.  In 
order  to  keep  down  weeds  amongst 
Cabbages  and  all  crops  where  a  hoe 
can  be  used  that  implement  should  be 
kept  at  work  frequently  during  dry 
weather,  as  this  will  keep  down  the 
weeds  and  encourage  the  plants  to  grow  by 
aerating  the  soil.  In  small  quantity  salt 
helps  to  decompose  vegetable  matter,  and  in 
some  soils  it  helps  to  absorb  moisture  from 
the  atmosphere,  and  would  thus  to  a  small 
extent  prove  serviceable  in  dry  summers. 
Very  .little  of  it  gees  to  the  building  up  of 
plaint  bodies.  It  is  most  useful  as  an  out¬ 
door  servant  in  helping  to  decompose  other 
ingredients  of  plant  food. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

2434.  Plans  of  Gardens. 

About  July  29th,  1905,  ctihe  address  otf  a 
German  firm  was  girven,  by  one  of  your  corre¬ 
spondents  im.  reference  to  an  illustrated  book 
on  plans  of  gardens  in  various  parts  of  the 
world.  Knowing  a  German  friend,  I  got  him 
to  write  for  one  and  received  a  reply  that  the 
book  referred  to  iwas  out  of  print,  but  a  bet¬ 
ter  one  could  be  obtained  at,  I  think,  10s.  6d. 
The  money  was  sent  by  P.O.O.  and  an  ac¬ 
knowledgment  showing  the  book  would  be 
ready  in  two  months.  It  has  not  arrived,  and 
my  friend  has  .lost  tihe  address..  I  cannot 
find  the  issue  of  the  above  date,  which  I  think 
contains  the  address.  Thanking  you  for 
again,  inserting  it.  (Thos'.  Pockett,  Aus¬ 
tralia.  ) 

The  book  you  refer  to  is  named  “  Teppich- 
beetgartnerei  ”  or  “Album  Fur  Tepplch- 
gartnerei  und  Gruppenbeflanzung,”  by  Von 
K.  Gdtze,  and  the  price  of  the  original  was 
8s.  in  Germany,  but  it  would  cost  more  to 
have  it  sent  to  you.  The  address  is  Herr 
Ludwig  Muller,  Erfurt,  Germany.  Herr 
Muller  its  the  editor  of  Muller’s  “  Deutsche 
Gartner  -Zeitun  g .  ” 

2435.  Book  on  Onions. 

In  your  issue  November  16th  there  is  an 
announcement  of  a  new  book  on  Onions,  by 
H.  J.  W right.  As  there  is  no  address,  please 
give  the  address  in  an  early  issue,  as  it  may 
benefit  others  than  myself.  Please  give  title 
of  other  books.  (Thornywood.) 

The  book  on  “  Onions  ”  i,s  sold  by  the 
Agricultural,  and  Horticultural  Association,, 
92,  Long  Acre,  London,  W.C.  You  do  not 
mention  what  other  books  you  desire,  but  if 
on  Onions  you  will  find  some  useful  informa¬ 
tion  in  “Practical  Hints  on  Fruit  Farming,” 
by  James  Udale,  and  published  by  Mr.  John 
Murray,  Albemarle  Street,  London,  W.C., 
price  is.  The  “  Book  of  Vegetables”  by  G. 
Wythes,  and  sold  by  Mr.  John  Lane,  The 
Bod  ley  Head,  London,  W.C.,  contains  a 
chapter  on  Onions,  and  the  price  is  2s.  6d. 

2436.  Horticultural  Examinations. 

Would  you  please  let  me  know  through 

the  “  Enquire  Within  ”  columns  of  your 
paper  if  there  are  any  horticultural  examina¬ 
tions  held  in  or  near  Manchester,  and  the 
date  of  the  same,  and  if  tutoring  for  such 
can  be  obtained  by  correspondence?  What 
text-books  are  best  to  read  in  order  to  fit 
oneself  for  such  an  examination?  (J.  G., 
Manchester. ) 

Nothing  definite  can  yet  be  said  about 
there  being  an  examination  of  the  R.H..S.  in 
Manchester  next  spring,  as  that  Is  settled 
afresh  each  year  according  to  local  require¬ 
ments.  To  give  you  some  idea  of  it  you 
should  apply  to  the  Secretary,  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  Vincent  Square,  Westmin¬ 
ster,  for  a  copy  of  the  “  syllabus  of  the 
examinations  ”  in  horticulture.  This  will 
show  you  what  it  is  necessary  to,  do,  what  it 
is  necessary  to  get  information  upon,  and 
also  what  students  are  to  do  who  wish  to  sit 
for  an  examination.  Rule  10  of  this  sylla¬ 
bus  shows  that  you  can  arrange  for  an  ex¬ 
amination  yourself  by  getting  some  respon¬ 
sible  person  locally  to  superintend  for  an 
evening.  In  the  matter  of  tutoring  you 
should  apply  either  to  Head  Gardener,  Heath 
End  House,  Baughurst,  Basingstoke,  or 
Medallist,  “  Ferndale,”  Pinfold  Street,  Dar- 
laston,  both  of  whom  undertake  to  tutor  stu¬ 
dents  for  the  R.H.S.  examination.  You  can 
get  their  terms  by  applying  to  one  or  other 
of  them.  Books  that  yon  should  study  aTe 
“  Elementary  Botany,”  by  J.  W.  Oliver,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Black'e  and  Son,  50,  Old  Bailey, 
London',  E.C.,  price  2s. ;  also,  “  Chemistry 
of  the  Garden,”  by  H.  Cousins,  published 
by  Macmillan  and  Co.,  Bedford  Street,  Lon¬ 
don,  E.C.,  price  is.;  and  “Practical  Phy¬ 
siology  of  Plants,”  by  Francis  Darwin, 
F.R.S.,  and  published  by  Clay  and  Sons, 
Ave  Maria  Lane,  London,  E.C.,  price  4s.  6d. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS. 

(J.  T.)  1,  Davallia  hirta  cristata ;  2,  Adian- 
tum  hispidulum ;  3,  Selaginella  emiliama ;  4, 
Selaginella  caulescens  minor ;  5,  Adiantum 
cuneatum  Paoottii ;  6,  Adiantum  Capillus- 
Vener.is  Weigandii;  7,  Adiantum  Capillus- 
Veneris  var  ;  8,  Pteris  cretica  albo-lineata ; 
9,  Poly  podium  aureum ;  10,  Nephrolepis 

exaltaita;  11,  Asplenium  bulbiferum  fabia- 
num ;  12,  Lomaria  gibba  platyphylla. 

(Veronica,  Perth)  Gazania  splendens  varie- 
gata  (see  uses  under  “  Flower  Garden  ”). 

(T.  D.)  1,  Golden  Privet  (Ligustrum  ovali- 
folium  foliis  au.reis  ;  2,  P.ieris  florlbunda;  3, 
Arbutus  Unedo;  4,  Osmanthus  Aquifolium 
illioifolius ;  5,  Viburnum  Tinus ;  6,  Olearia 
Haastii.  : 

(A.  Henderson)  1,  Oplismenus  Burmanni; 
2,  Selaginella  kraussiana  Brownii;  3,  Gas- 
teria  verrucosa;  4,  Begonia  weltoniensis. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

J.  W.  Cole,  F.R.H.S.,  F.N.G.S.,  Midland 
Road  Nursery,  Peterborough. — Catalogue  of 
New  and  Choice  Chrysanthemums. 

Christoph  Weigand,  Soden  A.  Taumus, 
Germany. — Climbing  Rose  Novelties. 
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Aster  ericoides  in  Pots. 

The  heath-like  Starwort  is  pretty  well- 
known  and  much-admired  in  late  districts 
especially.  It  has  one  defect,  however, 
namely,  that  it  comes  in  rather  late,  and 
often  fails  to  develop  in  character.  A 
good  plan  is  to  lift  and  divide  a  plant  or 
so  in  late  autumn,  potting  up  into  pots 
3^  inches  in  diameter,  and  wintering  in  a 
cold  frame.  When  the  plants  begin  to 
move  in  spring,  pot  them  on  into  6  inch 
pots,  using  a  compost  similar  to  that  used 
for  Chrysanthemums.  Stand  out-of-doors 
as  frame  room  becomes  scarce,  and 
throughout  the  summer  accord  them  the 
same  treatment  as  Chrysanthemums. 
House  the  plants  ,as  the  flowers  begin  to 
expand,  and  for  six  weeks  in  the  autumn 
they  will  make  a  brave  show  in  the  con¬ 
servatory.  Treated  thus,  the  flowers 
attain  a  standard  of  purity  and  general 
perfection  that  I  have  never  seen  equalled 
out-of-doors,  and  such  a  profusion  of 
them,  too.  C.  C. 


Three  Useful  Ferns  suitable  for  Green¬ 
house  or.  Conservatory. 

The  amateur  gardener,  or  professional 
for  that  matter,  who  is  not  in  possession  of 
the  following  Ferns  should  endeavour  to 
obtain  them,  for  if  he  does,  I  am  sure  he 
will  not  be  disappointed.  The  three  I 
recommend  are: — (1)  Lomaria  gibba, 
a  very  effective  Fern  when  used  for 
the  margins  of  paths  or  stages  in 
the  conservatory,  the  fronds  resembling 
those  of  the  Cycas.  (2)  Nephrolepis 
Anna  Foster,  a  graceful  Fern,  speci¬ 
ally  adapted  for  hanging  baskets.  Its 
beautiful  pendulous  fronds  attain  a 
length  of  from  two  to  three  feet  or  more. 
(D  Lygodium  scandens.  This  is  a 
climber,  admirably  adapted  for  training 
round  conservatory  pillars,  etc.  It  seems 
to  do  best  in  a  'compost  of  fibrous  loam, 
peat,  and  silver  sand. 

Bromley  Cross,  Thos.  Francis. 


Mildew. 

Now  that  the  damp  and  foggy  days  are 
here,  everyone  should  be  on  the  look-out 
for  mildew.  This  vegetable  parasite  is 
very  troublesome  once  it  gets  a  firm  hold 
on  the  leaves  of  Roses  and  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums.  Very  often  it  is  caused  by  insuffi¬ 
cient  ventilation,  a  damp  atmosphere,  or 
a  draught  blowing  on  the  leaves  will  even 
cause  it.  A  good  and  simple  method  of 
eradicating  mildew  is  to  syringe  the 
foliage  affected  with  clear  tepid  water, 
afterwards  sprinkling  powdered  flowers  of 
sulphur  on  the  leaves  and  stems  of  all  the 
plants.  Another  good  method  is  to 
sprinkle  flowers  of  sulphur  on  the  heated 
pipes  all  around  the  hot-house.  As  the 
first  application  wastes  away,  fresh 
sprinklings  should  be  afterwards  spread 
on  both  the  leaves  and  the  heated  pipes. 
Both  of  these  methods  will  prevent  as 
well  as  cure. 

Westhoughton.  Joseph  Floyd. 


How  to  make  Walks'. 

There  is  nothing  more  common  during 
winter  than  water-logged  paths  or  walks 
about  gardens,  the  reason  for  this  being 
that  they  were  not  properly  made.  To 
render  a  path  walkable  proceed  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Have  the  paths  3  ft.  in  depth  to 
allow  of  being  half  filled  up  with  stones, 
the  rougher  the  material  the  better.  Side 
drains  must  be  used,  which  should  be  9  in. 
or  so  below  the  surface ;  these  can  be 
easily  laid  when  filling  in  the  material. 
Upon  this  place  a  layer  of  legs  coarse 
material,  and  beat  well.  This  will  allow 
for  4  in.  or  so  of  surface  gravel.  The 
surface  of  the  walks  must  not  be  level, 
but  the  centre  should  have  a  4  in.  rise, 
.which  must  be  well  beaten  down,  so  that 
it  will  rapidly  throw  off  the  surface  water. 

Deeside,  N.B.  J.  W.  Forsyth. 


Lithospermum  prostratum. 

One  of  the  best  subjects  adapted  for  the 
rock  garden  is  the  above,  and  it  is  very 
easily  cultivated.  Cuttings  can  be  in¬ 
serted  any  time  during  the  autumn, 
placed  thickly  in  light  sandy  soil,  in  shal¬ 
low  boxes,  and  kept  in  cold  frame  during 
winter.  In  spring  the  plants  can  be  re¬ 
moved  to  their  permanent  quarters,  and 
will  thrive  in  a  dry  place  or  otherwise. 
They  look  very  pretty  with  their  Gentian 
blue  flowers  during'  the  summer  and 
autumn  months.  Perfectly  hardy,  they 
should  be  planted  in  loam  and  sand  a 
foot  apart  if  wanted  for  clumps,  as  they 
will  soon  spread,  and  should  be  thinned 
when  overcrowded. 

Wilminster.  T.  Preston. 


Leafmould. 

This  is  an  all-important  addition  to  the 
compost  for  potting  purposes.  At  this 
season  of  the  year  we  see  from  day  to  day 
the  valuable  leaves  of  the  Beech,  Oak, 
and  other  trees  strewing  the  ground.  If 
these  be  collected  in  sacks  and  stored  in 
a  dry  shed  they  will  in  the  course  of  a 
few  months  be  very  useful  for  many  pur¬ 
poses.  For  leafmould  they  may  be 
rubbed  through  a  sieve  with  the  result  of 
good  strong  and  flaky  leaf,  which  is 
always  desirable.  This  I  have  found  far 
better  than  trying  to  make  it  out-of-doors 
in  a  large  heap,  where  in  my  opinion  it 
gets  too  rotten,  and  lasts  a  very  little 
time  after  potting. 

Weybridge.  A.  M. 
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VII. 


Fruit  Growing 

10.— THE  MULBERRY.  FOR  Amateurs. 


Although  the  Mulberry  has  been  grown 
in  this  country  during  the  past  four  cen¬ 
turies,  there  are  few  gardens  in  which 
more  than  one  or  two  trees  are  to  be 
.found.  But  it  is  a  fruit  which  deserves  to 
be  more  extensively  grown,  and  it  may  be 
successfully  cultivated  by  amateurs  both 
in  the  open  garden  and  forced  in  pots 
under  glass.  Birds  are  very  fond  of  the 
fruit  and  devour  it  before  maturity  is 
reached  unless  nets  are  jilaced  over  the 
trees.  I  have  often  seen  line  old  speci¬ 
mens  growing  in  old  gardens  with  a 
framework  of  wood  erected  quite  enclos¬ 
ing  the  tree  so  that  nets  may  be  put  on  to 
protect  the  ripening  berries  from  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  birds.  This  care  shows  that 
where  the  Mulberry  is  grown  its  fruit  is 
appreciated. 

Modes  of  Growing. 

The  trees  may  be  grown  as  standards, 
bushes,  or  trained  against  walls.  Large 
standards  are  very  effective  in  a  garden, 
but  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  ade¬ 
quately  protecting  the  ripe  fruit  on  such 
specimens,  I  favour  low  bushes  and  wall 
trees  which  are  easily  covered  with  nets. 

The  leaves  are  large,  very  numerous  on 
healthy  trees,  and  handsome  in  appear¬ 
ance,  being  much  used  for  placing  on 
dishes  for  dessert  of  various  kinds,  as  they 
are  as  useful  as  vine  leaves  for  this  pur¬ 
pose. 

Propagation. 

There  are  four  ways  of  propagation, 
namely,  by  sowing  seeds,  layering  shoots, 
ordinary  grafting,  and  inarching.  Layer¬ 
ing  and  inarching  are  the  best  modes  of 
increasing  the  stock. 

Sowing  Seeds. --Directly  the  fruit  is 
ripe  select  the  finest  berries  and  break 
them  up  in  a  fine-meshed  sieve,  wash 
away  the  pulp,  using  sand  and  water  for 
this  purpose.  Then  dry  the  seeds  and 
store  them  in  dry  sand  in  boxes  through 
the  winter.  In  February  or  early  in 
March  sow  the  seeds  in  boxes  6  inches 
deep,  filled  with  good  loam,  leaf  mould, 
and  sand.  If  a  slight  hotbed  is  available 
place  the  seed  box  on  it  and  cover  the  top 
of  the  latter-  with  a.square  of  glass  and 
some  brown  paper.  Keep  the  soil  in  the 
box  in  a  medium  state  of  moisture,  and 
remove  the  paper  first,  then  the  glass 
-directly  the  seedlings  appear,  but  shade 
them  from  strong  sunshine  until  they  are 
fairly  strong.  If  the  seedlings  are  raised 
under  quite  cool  conditions,  less  moisture 
will  be  required.  Transplant  the  seed¬ 
lings. 

GRAFTING. — The  same  mode  should 
here  be  followed  as  in  the  case  of  grafting 
-Apples  and  Pears,  but  older  scions  may 
be  used  than  is  general  in  the  case  with 
Apples  and  Pears. 

Layering. — W  here  the  lower  branches 
-of  a  tree  touch  or  nearly  touch  the 
ground,  it  will  be  a  very  easy  matter  to 
•effect  layering  of  shoots.  But  where  the 
lower  branches  are  several  feet  from  the 
;ground  level  a  large  box  or  several  large 
pots  placed  in  an  empty  box  should  be 


utilised.  The  box  or  pots  containing  the 
soil  must  be  elevated  on  a  table  or  an¬ 
other  large  box  so  that  the  branches  to 
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Shows  how  to  layer  a  branch  on  level 
ground.;  A,  branch;  B,  a  -portion  of  bark 
and  wood  cut  off.  The  branch  is  pegged 
down. 

be  layered  can  be  easily  depressed  and 
made  secure  in  the  soil.  But  to  make 
quite  sure  that  the  layered  stems  are  not 
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Shows  how  to  layer  a  high  placed  branch ; 
A,  layer ;  B,  prepared  layer  in  soil  in  box ; 
D,  empty  box;  E,  stoiit  stake  to  support 
branch  and  hold  it  firmly. 

displaced  by  strong  winds,  drive  in  a 
couple  of  stout  stakes  and  make  the  main 
branch  secure  to  them.  Even  when 


b. 


Shows  inarching;  D,  the  stock;  C,  branch; 
A,  junction  of  branch  and  stock;  B,  graft¬ 
ing  wax;  E,  point  where  branch  must  be 
severed  -when  necessary  to  do  this. 


layering  is  done  on  the  ground  level  the 
mam  branch  must  be  made  secure  in  this 
way.  (See  figures  1  and  2.)  Cut  away  a 
small  portion  of  the  bark  and  wood  from 
the  lower  side  of  the  branch  to  be  lavered, 
inserting  that  part  in  the  soil,  and  forth¬ 
with  make  it  firm  by  pegging  down. 
Cover  the  stem  with  quite  3  inches  of  soil. 
Layer  in  autumn. 

Inarching. — This  means  the  joining  of 
a  growing  branch  to  a  young  stock  grow¬ 
ing  in  the  ground  near  to  it,  or  in  a  pot. 
The  pot  should  be  plunged  to  the  rim  in 
the  soil  and  the  branch  inarched  on  to 
the  young  stock  made  fast  to  a  stake  to 
prevent  movement,  too.  A  young  branch 
is  the  best  to  select  for  inarching,  as  the 
junction  will  be  complete  in  a  compara¬ 
tively  short  time.  But  if  a  small  bearing 
specimen  is  needed  in  a  short  time,  select 
a  fruiting  branch  and  inarch  it ;  more  care 
is  necessary  in  this  case,  as  the  wood  is 
much  harder  and  requires  a  longer  period 
to  form  a  complete  junction.  Cut  away 
a  strip  of  bark  and  hard  wood  from  the 
branch  about  4  inches  long  and  a  similar 
piece  from  the  stock  on  which  it  is  to  be 
inarched,  and  be  quite  sure  that  the  barks 
of  both  stock  and  branch  join  at  least  on 
one  side.  Then  make  them  secure  by 
wrapping  around  them  a  piece  of  soft 
matting.  Enclose  the  joined  portions  in 
grafting  wax  or  a  mixture  of  clay  and 
chaff  or  withered  grass,  and  final lv  put 
on  some  green  moss.  When  the  branch  is 
growing  to  the  stock  sever  it  from  the 
tree  and  remove  the  stock  to  a  cool,  shady 
position.  Throughout  the  whole  time 
every  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  soil 
r  the  pot  moist.  (See  figure  3. 

iTo  be  continued.) 

- +++ - 

County  Technical  Laboratories,  Chelmsford. 

The  Winter  School  of  Agriculture  in 
connection  with  the  Essex  Education 
Committee,  held  at  the  County  Labora¬ 
tories,  Chelmsford,  commenced  on  Mon- 
da}-,  the  iSth  November,  with  thirtv  stu¬ 
dents  in  attendance.  These  include  six¬ 
teen  from  Essex,  five  of  whom  attend  the 
evening  lectures  only,  eleven,  including 
one  lady,  from  Herts,  one  from  East  Suf¬ 
folk,  one  from  West  Suffolk,  and  one 
lady  from  Derbyshire.  The  Committee 
received  so  many  applications  this  vear 
that  several  had  to  be  refused. 

Presentation  to  Mr.  T.  A.  Weston. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Folkestone 
Gardeners'  Society  was  recently  held  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  presentation  to 
Mr.  T.  A.  W  eston,  who  is  about  to  leave 
the  district,  as  a  token  of  esteem  for  the 
interest  he  has  taken  in  the  societv.  The 
presentation  took  the  form  of  a  handsome 
illuminated  testimonial  framed  in  black 
and  gold,  and  signed  on  behalf  of  the 
members  by  Mr.  H.  Godden  (chairman'. 
Air.  J.  J.  Capp  (vice-chairman),  Mr.  H. 
Pankhurst  (treasurer),  and  Mr.  W.  H. 
Fanning  (secretary1.  The  presentation 
was  made  “  as  a  mark  of  esteem  and  a 
token  of  his  untiring  energy  and  useful 
aid,  especially  in  encouraging  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  Sweet  Pea.”  The  Chairman 
and  other  gentlemen  present  spoke  in  very- 
high  terms  of  Air.  Weston,  and  wished 
him  success  and  prosperity  in  the  future, 
and  Air.  AVeston  feelingly  replied,  and  in¬ 
cluded  a  few  words  on  his  favourite  flower, 
the  Sweet  Pea. 
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iHTROSS’S  vaporiser 


(Nicotine  Fumigating  Compound). 


Is  equal  to  any  preparation  in  the  market,  will  be  found  absolutely  satisfactory  in  its  results,  and  20  per  cent,  cheaper  than  current  prices. 

No  1  Size— 1  Pint  Bottle,  containing  sufficient  Vaporising  Liquid  for  40.000  cubic  feet,  16'- each, 

No.  2Size-J  „  „  „  „  ,,  20,000  „  8/6  „ 


NOTE  REDUCED  PRICES— 


LUNT’S  CHEMICAL  MIXTURE. 

SOLUBLE  IN  WATER. 


FOR  DEVELOPING  CHRYSANTHEMUM  FLOWERS. 

water  as  directed.  It  will  develop  the  flowers  six  to  eight  days  sooner  than 


*  be  t  “  ™  ■»«  »****»• 

PRICES — In  Tins,  1/-,  2/6  and  5/6  each.  TO  BE  HAD  FROM  ALL  SEEDSMEN. 

TTTT, ,  CATALOGUES  FREE  BY  POST  ON  APPLICATION. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS— 

HORTICULTURAL  SPECIALISTS 
&  SEED  MERCHANTS, 


S(J.L.hi  MAIN  U  U  AU 1  U  rl  Hi  llo — 

ALEX.  GROSS  &  SONS,  Ltd.. 


GLASGOW. 


THOMSON’S 


VINE,  PLANT 

AND 

VEGETABLE. 


Has  stood  the 
Test  of 
Quarter  of  a 
Century. 


This  valuable 
Manure  is 
yearly 
growing  in 

Splendid  for  P**»licfavour 

all  purposes.  NL ^  Also 

Thomson’s  Special  Chrysanthemum  Manure. 

Perfect  Plant  Foods.  Sold  by  all  Seedsmen. 

London  Agent — Mr.  James  George,  14,  Redgrave  Road, 
Putney.  Ohannel  Islands  Agents— Messrs.  Parsons 
and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Guernsey.  Price  Lists  and  Testi¬ 
monials  upon  application  to  Sole  Makers — 

WM.  THOMSON  &  SONS,  LTD., 
Tweed  Vineyard,  Clovenfords,  Calashiels.  N.B. 


‘DESIDERATUM 


Supplied  with  various  arrangement  of 
pipes.  For  Greenhouses,  etc. 
Catalogue  free. 


£S  ^  atT  W  OOD 

/  Stourbridge] 


CLAY’S  FERTILIZER 


IS  THE 


!  PRIZE-WINNING  MANURE. 

It  feeds  the  Plant,  and  promotes  Healthy  Foliage,  Wealth  of  Flowers  and  Fruit,  and  Abundance  of  Vege¬ 
table^  ^r^men,  Gardeners,  Amateurs,  and  Inhibitors  use  OLAY’S  and  heartUy  recommend  it.  Prize- 
winners  use  OLAY’S,  and  the  results  are  evident  at  every  Show. 


OvAV& 

LONDON  qL' 

T*  JS 

TRADE  MARI' 


Bold  Everywhere  In  Bd.  and  Is.  Tine ;  and  Sealed  Bags,  7  lbs.,  2s.  6d.  14  lbs.,  4s.  Bd. 

28  lbs.,  7e?6d.  56 lbs,  12e.  6d.  11*  lbs,  208.  Or  direct  from  the  Works,  Oarnage  Paid  m 

the  United  Kingdom  for  Cash  with  Order  (except  6d.  Tins)  Every  Cenulne  Tin,  Bag,  and 
Seal  bears  the  TRADE  MARK. 

Writs  tor  Full  Prtco  List  of  Manures,  Chemicals,  &  Sundries. 

CLAY  &  SONjMandrBone  Crushers,  STRATFORD,  LONDON,  E. 


•*9>ta>ntd.fc>MA.  ScMngicetlttit 


PATENTED. 

THE  MOST  PERFECT  FERTILISER  IN  USE,  CLEANLY, 
NO  UNPLEASANT  SMELL,  AND  NO  WEEDS. 

Enriches  the  soil  with  Humus,  and  produces  lovely 
blooms,  rich  foliage,  grand  quality  vegetables,  fruits, 
etc. ;  also  promotes  the  growth  of  fine  grasses  on  Lawns. 

Strongly  recommended  by  the  late  Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge, 
V.M. H,  Mr.  Jas.  Hudson,  V.M.H,  and  other  noted  Horti¬ 
culturists.  Sold  iu  bags,  14-lbs,  1/6  ;  28-lbs,  2/3  ;  56-lbs, 
3/B  ;  1-cwt,  6/-  ;  5-cwt,  28/9  ;  10-cwt,  55/-,  carriage  paid. 

With  full  particulars,  testimonials,  etc,  by  Nurserymen 
and  Seedsmen,  or  direct  from 

WAKELEY  BROS.  &  CO.,  Ltd., 

77,  Bankside,  London. 


RUSTIC  ARCHES. 


No.  28. 


No.  29. 


No.  40. 


No.  39. 

4  ft.  across  path,  15Ui. 
deep,  8ft.  6in.  high. 
Price,  5/-  unvarnished  ; 
7/6  varnished. 

GREENHOUSES 

free  delivery  12  miles 
of  Charing  Cross.  Where 
priced, includes  delivery 
and  fixing  within  same- 
radius. 


MODEL  CONSERVATORIES. 

Framework  3in.  by  Sin,  or  Sin.  by  3in.  Ventilating  sashes 
according  to  size  of  house.  Oman  ental  ridge  and  barge 
boards,  lin.  tongued  and  grooved  boards,  fixed  diagonally 
under  sill.  Painted  two  coats.  Glazed  21oz.  glass.  Staging 
along  side  and  at  eml.  Lock  and  oak  turn  tore,  complete  at 
the  undernoted  prices : — 

No.  40.  Span-roof.  No.  41.  Lean-to. 
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“  Take  up  thy  plastic  spade,  it  is  thy  pencil.” — Mason. 
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Away,  November !  month  of  leaden  looks, 
Lips  breathing  frost,  and  locks  of  ashen 
grey! 

Bare  boughs  are  thine,  and  skies  with¬ 
out  a  ray, 

And  empty  nests  in  solitary  nooks. 

No  reaper  in  thy  fields  will  bind  his 
.  stooks, 

And  in  thy  w7asted  w7oods  no  children 

play.  . 

Weep  thy  wan  life  out  1  v7ho  will  bid  it 

stay  ? 

The  w-eary  world  thy  plaint  no  longer 
brooks. 

But  hail,  December !  peace  within  thee 
dwells. 

Peace  and  goodwill,  allied  as  flower 
and  fruit. 

Care  not  for  fields  turned  white  and 
woods  left  mute, 

Save  when  the  Old  Year  his  stormy  re¬ 
quiem  knells — 

Thou  hast,  with  these,  the  robin’s  fear¬ 
less  flute, 

And  the  red  berries,  and  the  Christmas 
bells. 

S.  Gertrude  Ford. 

In  the  “Daily  News.” 


CXXI. 

The  Crimson  Rambler  Rose. 

Not  long  ago  I  heard  of  someone  who 
had  planted  this  Rose  at  the  base  of  a 
south  w7all.  In  case  others  should  do  like¬ 
wise,  I  think  the  subject  is  w7orth  a  few7 
words.  This  Rose  demands  a  plenitude 
of  air  to  show  itself  to  its  full  advantage. 
I  should  like  the  man  or  woman  who 
laments  that  his  or  her  Rambler  on  the 
wall  never  flowers  as  it  should  to  see  a 
long  screen  of  these  Roses  in  the  bleakest 
and  most  exposed  position  possible,  with 
winds  blowing  through  them  from  every 
direction  and  no  shelter  whatever.  I  have 
never  come  across  Roses  one-half  as  grand 
as  these  in  their  season.  The  same  thing 
is  to  a  certain  extent  true  of  the  good  old 
Gloire  de  Dijon  ;  this,  of  course,  is  a  wall 
subject,  and  does  well  on  a  wall ;  all  the 
same,  I  find  that  specimens  that  are  in 
windy,  airy'  wall  positions  produce  a 
greater  crop  of  blossoms  than  those  that 
are  more  protected.  Thus  of  specimens 
growing  on  east,  south-east,  south,  and 
west  walls,  I  find  that  all  are  more  suc¬ 
cessful  than  those  due  south,  which  wall 
happens  to  have  a  projecting  wing  of  the 
house  to  shut  off  all  the  breezy7  easterly 
winds,  and  also  a  belt  of  trees  on  the  west 
which  still  further  shelters  it.  This  is 
practical  experiment,  and  all  the  trees 
have  been  established  several  seasons. 
Somehow,  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
truth  in  a  good  old  gardener's  way  of  ex¬ 
plaining  this  need  for  plenty7  of  air. 
“Why7,”  he  said  sagely,  “the  wind  exer¬ 
cises  the  leaves,  to  be  sure,  and  that  is 
just  what  they  want !” 

A  Beautiful  Piece  of  Planting. 

The  time  is  with  us  when  many  are 
planting  hedges,  and  I  should  like  to  call 
attention  to  one  of  the  most  striking  and 
grandly  effective  hedges  I  have  ever  heard 
of.  Nothing  less  than  a  hedge  of  Copper 
Beech.  Think  of  it !  What  a  subject  for 
a  background ;  and  when  it  becomes  a 
background  for  great  clumps  of  the  White 
(Madonna  Lily,  beautiful  as  anything  well 
can  be  in  the  garden-scape.  To  come 
across  such  a  hedge  is  to  know  that  you 
will  never  forget  the  impression  it  has 
made  upon  y7ou.  It  is  not  by7  any  means 
all  of  the  hardy  flowers  that  do  well  close 
under  a  hedge,  though  many7  of  them 
flourish  better  under  a  deciduous  than  an 
evergreen  one.  Among  the  subjects  that 
succeed  best  are  the  Madonna  Lilies  (L. 
candidum)  already  mentioned,  Crown 
Imperials,  Tamarisks,  Scilla  hispanica, 
Tulips,  Foxgloves,  Rock  Roses  (if  at  the 
same  time  it  is  a  sunny  aspect),  Wall¬ 
flowers,  Honesty,  Anthemis,  and  for  an 
edging  to  the  "border,  White  Pinks,  or 


Stachy7s  lanata,  but  if  the  hedge  be  of 
the  Copper  Beech  the  one  or  other  is 
especially  desirable,  as  nothing  is  more 
effective  as  a  colour  contrast  than  this 
line  of  white. 

A  Charming  Plant  for  the  Conservatory. 

The  plant  I  mean  is  the  Kalosanthes, 
known  at  one  time  as  the  Crassula.  To 
my7  mind  it  is  just  the  subject  for  mixing 
with  other  plants,  because  its  distinct  and 
upright  rigidity  gives  pleasant  variety, 
and  when  in  flower  it  is  a  general 
favourite.  It  requires  very  little  heat  to 
carry  it  through  the  winter,  and  after 
flowering  should  stand  outside  for  some 
time.  I  do  not  know  anything  that  strikes 
root  more  readily  any  time  during  the 
summer  months.  It  is  a  native  of  South 
Africa,  and  happily  of  a  family  that  en¬ 
joys  a  longer  duration  of  blooming  than 
many, 

A  Note  on  Convolvulus  mauritanicus. 

This  is  one  of  the  exceedingly  dainty 
subjects  among  hardy  plants,  and  the  col¬ 
ouring  of  the  flowers  is  a  beautiful  shade 
of  jiastel  blue  or  lavender,  whichever  we 
like  to  call  it.  It  is  a  capital  subject 
for  the  rock  garden.  I  have  called  it 
hardv,  but  I  suppose  rightly  speaking  I 
ought  not  to  do  so.  But  my  plants  in 
this  situation  came  safely7  through  last 
winter  and  that  in  a  cold  neighbourhood. 
The  plants  were  reared  from  seed  and 
flowered  their  first  season ;  when  winter 
came  in  earnest  they  had  some  dry  leaves 
around  them,  though  not  enough  to  keep 
aw7ay7  a  good  circulation  of  air.  They7 
w7ere  rather  late  in  making  their  spring 
growth,  but  they7  have  produced  their  blos¬ 
soms  throughout  the  autumn.  As  the 
flowers  expand  with  the  sunshine  the  sun¬ 
niest  position  should  be  selected  for  them 
that  can  be  found. 

A  Plea  for  Rock  Gardens. 

I  w7ould  remind  my  readers  that  the  pre¬ 
sent  is  an  excellent  time  to  make  these, 
and  to  suggest  how  greatly7  a  garden 
grows  in  interest  and  in  beauty7  when  it  is 
arranged  to  yield  distinct  and  character¬ 
istic  features.  A  rock  garden  gives  us 
flow7ers  in  a  setting  quite  different  from 
beds  or  borders.  In  it  we  grow  a  number 
of  plants  that  have  characteristic  habits 
of  growth.  These  denizens  of  mountain 
slopes  and  wind-swept  arctic  regions  have 
learned  through  countless  ages  that  to 
combat  the  bitter  frost  winds  they  must 
grow7  low  dowm  to  the  soil,  just  creep 
along  its  surface,  and  grip  it  hard  and 
tight,  and  only  thus  can  they  hope  to  sur¬ 
vive.  This  geographical  sense  isv  the 
more  w7e  study  it,  full  of  absorbing  in¬ 
terest.  For  some  of  us  these  flowers  of 
the  far-reaching  silent  north  will  have  a 
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great  fascination.  They  have  for  me.  If 
1  might  grow  but  a  few  flowers,  1  still, 
however  limited  the  space,  would  have  my 
flowers  of  the  north.  I  should  like  to  tell 
of  a  little  suburban  garden  I  once  saw. 
It  belonged  to  a  garden  enthusiast,  a 
busy  doctor  whose  hobby  was  his  flowers. 
Except  for  a  small  lawn,  that  whole  gar¬ 
den  was  rock  garden,  and  in  it  there  flour¬ 
ished  and  flowered  some  of  the  rarest  of 
alpines,  and  some  that  many  would  have 
hesitated  even  to  introduce  to  so  unfavour¬ 
able  a  neighbourhood.  But  enthusiasm 
and  careful  attention  carry  success  with 
them,  and  let  us  hope  that  all  readers  of 
The  Gardening  World  may  be  ranked 
among  the  keen  enthusiasts. - 

F.  Norfolk. 
- - 

Propagating 

Chrysanthemums. 


December  is  a  good  month  to  put  in 
cuttings  of  this  universal  favourite,  and 
many  are  the  methods  adopted  to  obtain 
the  necessary  stock  of  plants.  It  must  be 
apparent  to  all  growers  that  the  less  fire 
heat'  given  to  the  cuttings  the  healthier 
they  keep,  and  with  this  end  in  view,  be¬ 
low  are  appended  a  few  details  which,  if 
carefully  carried  out,  will  not  fail  to  give 
satisfaction.  In  most  gardens  there  is 
sure  to  be  an  empty  frame  or  two  about, 
and  where  only  a  few  plants  are  required 
a  handlight  or  a  small  propagating  box, 
even  a  box  some  18  inches  deep,  may  be 
utilised  for  the  purpose,  by  placing  a 
pane  or  two  of  glass  over  the  top  to  keep 
the  cuttings  close.  These  may  be  placed 
in  an  ordinary  greenhouse  where  frost  is 
excluded,  keeping  them  well  up  to  the 
light,  wiping  moisture  from  the  glass  each 
morning,  and  giving  a  chink  of  ventila¬ 
tion  to  dispel  any  moisture  on  the  foliage. 
Reverting  to  the  ordinary  garden  frame, 
stand  it  in  a  warm,  sheltered  corner,  and 
if  a  few  shallow  boxes  are  at  hand,  place 
these  inside  the  frame,  allowing  a  space  of 
six  inches  between  them  and  the  sides  of 
the  frame,  this  to  be  filled  with  dry 
leaves,  straw,  or  other  such  light  frost- 
resisting  material.  If  the  glass  inside 
the  frame,  as  well  as  the  frame  light,  are 
well  covered  with  mats,  ten  or  twelve  de¬ 
grees  of  frost  can  be  kept  out.  Doubtless 
this  method  would  not  succeed  where 
severe  frosts  are  experienced,  but  it  is 
carried  out  here  each  year  and  with  every 
satisfaction ;  but  late  vineries  or  Peach 
houses  that  are  heated  with  hot  water  may 
have  the  boxes  placed  inside,  where  they 
will  be  safe  from  all  weathers.  The  for¬ 
mation  of  roots  take  longer  under  this 
cool  treatment,  but  the  plants  do  not  get 
drawn  up  or  dirty  with  aphis,  and  are  cer¬ 
tainly  more  robust  and  less  liable  to  rust. 
Cuttings  2\  to  3  inches  long,  and  these 
from  the  base,  are  the  best  to  insert,  plac¬ 
ing  four  to  six  in  a  3-inch  pot  of  sandy 
loam  and  leaf  soil,  pressed  moderately 
firm  and  watered  in  and  allowed  to  dry 
before  covering  with  glass. 

J.  Maynf.. 


The  Hogg  Memorial  Medal. 

The  Duke  of  Rutland  won  the  Hogg 
Memorial  Medal  at  the  R.H.S.  show  on 
November  26th  for  an  exhibit  of  100 
dishes  of  Apples  and  Pears  of  the  finest 
quality,  some  of  the  Pears  weighing  a 
pound  each. 


Hawick  H.S. 

The  “Hawick  News”  of  29th  November 
contains  a  lengthy  report  of  the  Hawick 
Horticultural  Society’s  Chrysanthemum 
Show,  recently  held  at  Hawick,  which 
was  evidently  a  great  success  and  a  credit 
to  the  enterprising  promoters.  There 
were  about  600  entries  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  fruit,  vegetables,  and  industrial 
exhibits,  being  230.  more  than  last  year. 
The  show  was  opened  by  Rev.  E.  T.  S. 
Reid,  M.A.,  Rector  of  St.  Cuthbert’s,  and 
Provost  Melrose,  who  presided,  congratu¬ 
lated  the  society  on  the  splendid  exhibi¬ 
tion  and  the  superlative  excellence  of  the 
Chrysanthemum  blooms.  The  “  Hawick 
News”  gives  an  excellent  portrait  of  Mr. 
William  Oliver,  the  energetic  secretary, 
to  whose  enthusiastic  labours  a  large 
measure  of  the  success  of  the  society’s  ex¬ 
hibitions  is  due. 


-  Q.  W.  - 

Prize  Competitions. 


CENERAL  CONDITIONS— Competitors  must 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular 
paid  contributors  to  THE  GARDENING 
WORLD  or  other  gardening  journals  are  de¬ 
barred  from  entering,  but  occasional  con¬ 
tributors  may  compete.  The  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  competitor  must  appear  on  each 
article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor's 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right 
to  reproduce,  in  any  wayf  any  article  or  photo¬ 
graph  sent  for  competition.  The  conditions 
applying  to  each  competition  should  be  care¬ 
fully  read. 

♦  ♦  ♦  «- 

WEEKLY 

PRIZES. 

A  PRIZE  OFTEN  SHILLINGS  will  be  give 
for  the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  para¬ 
graph  or  article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but 
value  rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in 
mating  (Lie  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Com¬ 
petition,”  and  post  not  later  than  the  Monday 
following  date  of  issue.  Entries  received  later 
thxn  Tuesday  (first  post)  will  be  left  over  until 
the  following  week. 

Two  prizes  of  2s.  6d.  will  be  awarded  each 
week  for  the  two  best  letters,  not  exceeding 
150  words,  on  any  interesting  gardening  sub¬ 
ject. 


RESULTS  OF 
LAST  WEEK’S 
COMPETITIONS. 

Some  of  the  best  papers  in  this  competition 
are  too  long,  and  we  desire  readers  to  keep 
within  a  column. 

The  prize  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “  F.  W.  Sparks  ”  for  the  article  on 
“  Manures  and  Their  Uses,”  page  768. 

In  the  Prize  Letter  Competition  a  prize 
was  awarded  to  “  J.  W.  Forsyth  ”  for  the 
article  on  “  How  to  Make  Walks  ” :  and 
another  to  “  T.  Preston  ”  for  the  article  on 
“  Lithospermum  prostratum,”  page  778. 


Autumn-Fruiting 

Raspberries. 


The  Raspberry  is  a  valuable  and  useful 
fruit  at  any  time  of  the  year,  more  especi¬ 
ally  so  in  late  autumn.  I  have  this  morn¬ 
ing,  November  the  first,  picked  a  small 
basket  of  the  variety  Yellow  Antwerp,  and 
there  are  several  more  swelling  and  ripen¬ 
ing.  Considering  the  cold,  wet  season 
this  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  Rasp¬ 
berry  prefers  dry  weather  when  the  fruits 
are  ripening.  1  mention  this  merely  to 
show  what  a  good  variety  Yellow  Antwerp 
is  for  autumn  fruiting. 

The  canes  were  obtained  from  the  nur¬ 
sery  in  October,  1906,  and  were  planted 
out  in  ground  that  had  been  well  ma¬ 
nured  and  double  dug,  some  old  soil  from 
the  potting  bench  being  placed  just  round 
the  roots  to  give  them  a  start.  They 
were  planted  firmly  and  given  a  mulching 
of  rotten  stable  manure.  During  the  past 
summer  they  have  each  made  eight  or 
nine  strong  canes,  some  of  which  are  fruit¬ 
ing  heavily  now. 

To  obtain  fruit  next  autumn  I  shall  cut 
down  some  of  the  strong  growths  early  in 
spring,  and  allow  about  two  shoots  from 
these  to  grow  during  the  summer,  which 
I  have  hopes  will  bear  fruit  late  next 
autumn.  Six  or  seven  canes  are  quite 
enough  to  train  from  each  plant,  retain¬ 
ing  some  of  these  for  summer  fruiting 
and  cutting  the  rest  down  as  before  men¬ 
tioned. 

Strong  posts  should  be  fixed  at  each 
end  of  the  rows,  with  a  few  smaller  posts 
in  between.  Thick  wire  should  be  used, 
and  the  lines  should  be  about  one  foot 
apart.  The  wires  can  be  tightened  at  one 
end  by  straining  bolts  and  nuts,  and  the 
shoots  tied  at  intervals  of  about  eight 
inches,  according  to  the  strength  of  them. 
Raspberries  are  surface  rooting,  and 
should  not  be  forked  up.  A  good  mulch¬ 
ing  of  rotten  manure  during  the  summer 
and  frequent  heavy  waterings  during  dry 
weather  will  prove  very  beneficial. 

The  old  canes  should  be  removed  when 
fruiting  is  finished  to  make  room  for  the 
young  ones  to  be  trained  up. 

R.  Thatcher. 

Market  Harboro’. 

- *+4 - 

The  value  of  fruit  consumed  in  Great 
Britain  every  year  is  estimated  at 
^10,000,000. 

Habenaria  Ugandae. 

This  distant  relative  of  the  British 
Butterfly  Orchid  produces  a  stem  of  about 
4  ft.  high,  and  a  fine  plant  of  it,  shown  at 
the  R.H.S.  on  12th  November  by  Sir  Tre¬ 
vor  Lawrence,  Bart,  (grower,  Mr.  W. 
H.  White),  Burford,  Dorking,  bore 
twenty-five  flowers  and  buds.  The 
flowers  are  green  with  a  white 
column,  petals  and  base  of  the  lip. 
The  remarkable  features  of  it  are  the 
green  spur  6  in.  to  7  in.  long  and  three- 
lobed  lip,  which  is  in.  long.  It  was 
accorded  an  Award  of  Merit  and  also  a 
Cultural  Commendation  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  growing  the  plant  and  the 
success  which  the  grower  has  achieved. 


Bicton,  Devon. 
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Nephrolepis  Piersonii  superbissima. 

For  many  years  past  N.  exaltata  has 
1  been  undergoing  a  series  of  changes,  and 
the  variety  above-named  would  represent 
the  extreme  form  at  the  present  day, 
though  the  changes  may  not  yet  cease. 

!  The  fronds  are  2  in.  or  more  in  thickness 
owing  to  the  eixcessive  division  of  the 
primary  pinnae  and  their  peculiar  ar¬ 
rangement.  Each  frond  resembles  a 
dense  mass  of  moss  of  a  beautiful  light 
green  colour.  It  was  shown  by  F.  R. 
Pierson  and  Co.,  Tarrytown-on-Hudson, 
jU.S.A.,  at  a  meeting  of  the  R.H.S.  on 
November  12th,  when  it  received  a  First- 
class  Certificate.  Our  readers  may  re¬ 
member  that  N.  exaltata  elegantissima 
also  originated  with  this  firm. 


- 

I  V 


-  Bulbs.  - 


How  to  Grow  Them  Without 
Drainage  in  China  Vases. 


I  have  achieved  much  success  in  grow¬ 
ing  Roman  Hyacinths,  Freesias,  Nar¬ 
cissus,  Tulips,  Irises,  and  other  bulbs  in 
Moss  fibre  and  ground  shells,  in  vases 
without  drainage.  It  is  a  good  method 
for  those  who  have  no  greenhouse  or  cold 
frame  and  who  cannot  obtain  suitable 
soil.  The  advantage  of  the  system  is  that 
the  vases  can  be  placed  anywhere  about 
the  room  without  causing  any  mess  from 
water  or  soil  coming  through  the  base  of 
the  pots.  The  compost  can  be  got  from 
nurserymen.  When  preparing  it  for  pot¬ 
ting,  first  rub  the  Moss  fibre  till  there  are 
no  lumps  in  it,  and  then  mix  the  shells 
with  it  and  water  a  little  at  a  time,  using 
water  at  the  rate  of  four  quarts  to  the  half 
bushel  of  Moss  fibre  until  the  quantity 
required  is  mixed.  When  mixed,  it  will 
increase  in  bulk  by  nearly  one-third,  and 
if  taken  in  the  hand  and  squeezed,  little 
or  no  water  should  drop  out. 

"When  potting,  place  a  few  pieces  of 
charcoal  in  the  bottom  of  the  vase 'to  keep 
the  mixture  sweet.  Put  in  from  one  to 
three  inches  of  the  compost,  according  to 
ithe  depth  of  the  vase,  and  place  the  bulbs 
gently  on  the  fibre,  filling  up  to  within 
.one  inch  of  the  rim.  The  bulbs  should 
be  two  inches  below  the  surface,  and  the 
compost  placed  well  around  them,  but  not 
pressed  tightly,  or  the  'roots  will  not  work 
freely.  When  potted,  they  will  require 
little  or  no  attention  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  but  after  that  they  must  be  kept 
fairly  moist,  but  not  too  wet;  if  allowed 
[to  get  dry  for  only  half-an-hour  the  pores 
of  the  roots  close  up,  and  the  bulbs  in 
i  many  cases  go  blind.  This  frequently 
happens  with  Tulips,  the  roots  being  more 
fibrous. 

When  potted,  the  vases  should  be  stood 
in  an  airy  cellar  or  room,  and  after  about 

•  three  weeks  they  should  be  examined  once 
1  a  week  and  a  little  water  given  when  re- 
!  quired.  After  the  bulbs  have  grown  one 

inch  out  of  the  fibre  they  should  be 
;  brought  into  more  light.  If  a  cold  frame 
i: cannot  be  used,  put  the  vases  on  a  win¬ 
dow-sill  or  on  a  garden  path  during  the 
; ;  day,  taking  care  to  protect  them  from 
frost.  Give  a  little  manure  water  when 

•  the  buds  show. 

E.  Gill. 


Rose-Coloured  Aster. 


(Aster  Novae=Angliae  Mrs.  J.  F.  Rayner.) 


During  recent  years  the  object  of  a 
number  of  growers  and  raisers  of  peren¬ 
nial  Asters  has  been  to  get  rose  coloured 
varieties,  and  already  some  very  fine  ones 
are  in  cultivation,  the  most  welcome  of 
which  will  jirobably  be  the  dwarf  varie¬ 
ties.  The  subject  under  notice  may  be 
regarded  as  of  medium  stature,  though 
if  we  give  its  actual  height  as  4  ft.  to  5  ft., 
the  owners  of  small  gardens  would  pro¬ 
bably  regard  it  as  a  tall  growing  variety. 
We  look  upon  it  as  of  medium  stature 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  dwarfer  than  an¬ 
other  rose  variety  named  A.  .Novae- 
Angliae  rosea,  which  is  both  tall  and 
late. 

The  stems  of  Mrs.  J.  F.  Rayner  branch 
freely,  so  that  to  procure  the  best  effects 
small  plants  should  be  set  out  every  year 
or  at  least  every  two  years,  so  that  each 
stem  may  attain  its  maximum  develop¬ 
ment,  branching  and  flowering  freely. 


The  blooms  are  produced  chiefly  on  the 
top  of  this  variety,  so  that  a  bush  pre¬ 
sents  a  flattened  instead  of  a  spiry  appear¬ 
ance.  The  blooms  are  deep  rose,  and 
each  measures  about  15  in.  across,  with 
fairly  long  stalks,  so  that  for  certain  pur¬ 
poses,  where  lightness  is  required,  each 
stalk  may  be  cut  separately  with  one 
bloom  on  it.  For  bold  effects  in  large 
vases,  a  good  length  of  stem  and  a  large 
bunch  of  flowers  may  be  cut.  In  making 
a  new  plantation  or  reducing  the  size  of 
old  clumps,  the  best  plan  is  to_cjig  up  the 
whole  of  the  root-stock  sometime  after  the 
stems  have  been  cut  down ;  then  trench 
the  ground,  if  that  is  necessary,  but  at 
all  events  it  should  be  well  dug  and  ma¬ 
nured.  Then  three  small  pieces  with 
roots  should  be  taken  from  the  outside  of 
the  clump  and  planted  triangular  fashion 
in  prepared  soil.  Next  year  a  splendid 
growth  will  result,  just  as  if  transplanting 
had  not  been  performed. 


Aster  Novae-Angliae  Mrs.  J.  F.  Rayner.  [Madaren  and  Sons. 
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PRIZE  LETTER  COMPETITION. 


Readers  are  invited  to  contribute  to  this 
column  short  letters  discussing  any  gar. 
dening  subject. 

Letters  should  not  exceed  150  words  each 


in  length,  and  must  be  written  on  one 
side  of  the  -paper  only. 

Two  Prizes  of  2s.  6d.  each  will  be 
a/warded  each  week  for  the  two  Letters 
which  the  Editor  considers  to  be  the  best. 


White  Flowers  at  Christmas. 


Decay  in  Shrubs. 

All  through  the  winter  months  let  our 
word  of  warning  be:  Watch  our  Rose 
trees  and  shrubs  so  that  no  headway  in 
decay  may  be  allowed  to  take  place 
amongst  our  trees.  We  should  go  round 
them  with  a  sharp  knife  at  least  once  a 
week  and  cut  clean  off  the  slightest  tip 
of  brown  decay  that  we  see  on  the  top  of 
a  shoot,  for  if  this  is  not  done,  like  bone 
disease  in  the  human  body,  it  will  con¬ 
sume  that  limb  and  weaken  the  body,  and 
in  the  end  may  be  the  cause  of  its  death. 

Katherine  Curtis. 

Clontarf. 


Bulbs  in  Borders. 

Some  amateurs  raise  objection  to  the 
growing  of  bulbs  in  their  borders,  etc., 
because  their  habit  of  growth  does  not 
cover  the  ground,  as  do  the  summer  occu¬ 
pants.  This  is  easily  remedied  with  a 
little  strategy  in  the  use  of  low-growing 
plants,  such  as  Myosotises,  Aubrieiias, 
Arabises,  and  so  on.  Also,  their  flowers, 
white  and  blue,  as  the  case  may  be,  set 
off  the  colour  of  the  blooms  better.  The 
bulbs  should  be  planted  two  or  three  times 
their  own  depth,  and  the  plants  for  the 
groundwork  between,  on  the  top.  Plant¬ 
ing  the  bulbs  at  a  greater  depth  will 
naturally  cause  them  to  be  longer  in 
breaking  through  the  surface,  but  they 
will  make  a  better  root  growth,  and  con¬ 
sequently  develop  superior  blooms. 

J.  W.  H. 

Lockerbie,  N.B. 


The  Culture  of  Hard-wooded  Plants  in 
Pots. 

Hard- wooded  plants  such  as  Azaleas, 
Camellias,  Rhododendrons,  etc.,  require 
different  treatment  to  most  other  plants. 
They  thrive  best  in  a  compost  of  two 
parts  peat,  one  part  fibrous  loam,  and  one 
part  sharp  sand.  They  must  be  potted 
very  firmly,  ramming  the  compost  well 
down  with  a  flattened  stick  until  quite 
hard,  and  must  then  be  given  a  good 
soaking  with  clear  water.  At  no  time 
should  they  be  allowed  to  become  dry,  as 
this  is  the  main  cause  of  the  buds  drop 
ping.  When  they  have  made  their  sum 
mer  growth  in  an  intermediate  house,  it 
is  necessary  to  stand  them  out  of  doors 
on  a  bed  of  ashes  in  a  cool  place,  plung¬ 
ing  the  pots  to  the  rim  to  harden  and 
ripen  the  wood  for  spring  flowering. 
When  housed  again  during  the  latter  part 
of  September  or  early  in  October,  they 
must  be  syringed  twice  a  day  in  bright 
v/eather  to  keep  the  leaves  fresh  and 
clean.  Great  attention  must  be  given 
to  watering.  If  by  any  chance  the  plants 
become  dry,  they  should  be  plunged  in  a 
tub  or  tank  of  water  for  at  least  ten 
minutes  to  thoroughly  soak  the  ball. 

D.  M.  Allan. 

Folkestone 


White  flowers  at  Christmas  are  always 
needed  in  every  garden,  and  can  be  had 
if  the  grower  will  take  a  little  trouble. 
The  all-the-year-round  Stock  is  one  of 
the  best  white  flowers  that  can  be  grown 
to  flower  in-doors  at  Christmas.  Seed 
should  be  sown  in  boxes  in  June,  very 
thinly,  and  placed  in  a  cool  frame.  Prick 
off  as  soon  as  the  seedlings  are  fit  to 
handle,  and  when  the  plants  have  got  four 
or  five  rough  leaves  pot  off  into  32-size 
pots,  four  plants  in  each  pot,  in  a  com¬ 
post  of  good,  yellow  loam,  with  a  good 
bit  of  sand.  When  well  rooted  they 
should  be  given  a  little  soot  and  stable 
liquid,  and  placed  in  a  house  with  very 
little  heat,  just  to  keep  the  frost  out  at 
the  end  of  October,  and  there  will  be 
plenty  of  flowers  at  Christmas. 

A.  V.  PARRATT. 

Farnham. 


Polygonum  amplexicaule. 

This  plant  belongs  to  a  vast  genus  of 
plants  which  comprises  150  species  of 
world-wide  distribution,  many  of  them  in¬ 
significant  weeds.  Nevertheless,  it  in¬ 
cludes  several  useful  plants  which  claim 
consideration.  One  of  these  is  P.  am¬ 
plexicaule.  Of  the  easiest  culture,  it 
grows  well  in  the  herbaceous  border, 
luxuriating  in  the  moister  parts  thereof. 
But,  chiefly  to  its  usefulness  as  a  cut 
flower  is  reference  made  here.  In  vases, 
its  long,  narrow  spikes  of  rosy-red  flowers 
stand  out  in  bold  relief  from  the  dense 
mass  of  flat  heads  of  composite  flowers, 
which  abound  during  autumn.  The 
flowers  appear  in  August.  Do  not  delay 
using  them,  as  they  succumb  as  easily  to 
frost  as  the  Dahlias.  Exhibited  as  a 
bunch  of  herbaceous  flowers  in  a  collec¬ 
tion,  it  has  a  telling  effect.  To  accom¬ 
plish  this  a  large  clump  must  be  grown. 

S.  H. 

Stirling. 


Foliage  for  Cutting. 

This  is  not  much  considered,  even  by 
some  of  the  larger  florists.  Little  is  to 
be  obtained  beyond  Asparagus,  Maiden 
hair,  and  Smilax.  Of  course  all  these 
are,  we  know,  excellent,  but  occasionallv 
one  requires  something  a  little  less  com¬ 
mon.  Lovely  long-striped  foliage  is  ob¬ 
tained  for  nine  months  of  the  year  from 
the  variegated  day  Lilies,  and  for  those 
with  greenhouses  the  Anthericum  gives 
good  effective  spikes.  The  variegated 
Ivies  and  Vinca  are  most  useful  both  in 
trails  and  single  leaves,  and  the  Gera¬ 
niums  or  Zonal  Pelargoniums  give  us 
splendid  foliage  all  through  the  year. 
Abutilons  and  .some  Fuchsias  are  useful, 
too,  and  for  trails  that  are  to  be  kept  in 
water,  nothing  is  more  graceful  than  the 
Maurandia  (\f  in  flower  so  much  the 
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better),  and  Eccremocarpus  scaber 
Climbing  Fern  and  Lygodium  scandens.  ! 
Many  of  the  Lycopodiums  and  even  young 
growths  of  Ficus  repens  are  all  most  com¬ 
mendable. 

D.  V.  E. 

Worthing. 


Herbaceous  Calceolarias. 

Having  been  successful  with  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  these  plants  for  the  last  few  years, 
I  will  endeavour  to  describe  a  few  points 
as  to  their  culture.  Those  which  sowed 
seed  at  the  proper  time  should  now  have 
their  plants  in  sixty-size  pots,  and  these 
will  carry  them  through  the  winter. 
They  should  be  on  a  shelf  close  to  the 
glass.  Plenty  of  crocks  must  be  put  in 
the  bottom  of  the  pots  to  ensure  free 
drainage,  or  the  soil  will  be  soured  and 
the  plants  turn  yellow.  These  plants  do 
but  little  good  in  5-inch  pots,  thus  they 
should  have  8-inch  pots  and  be  placed  in 
these  about  March.  Above  all,  they  must 
be  kept  quite  clean.  I  have  known  more 
than  one  amateur  give  up  growing  these 
plants  through  their  dying  off  just  as  the 
blossoms  are  opening,  simply  because  the 
plants  were  killed  by  aphis.  I  have  had 
as  many  as  thirty  plants,  not  two  being 
alike. 

Oxon.  H.  H. 

- - 

Globe  Daisies. 


+ 

The  old-fashioned  double  red,  white  and 
pink  Daisies  seem  destined  never  to  fall 
out  of  favour.  There  are,  however,  plants 
of  equal  merit  which  deserve  to  be  as  well 
known  and  as  widely  grown.  Amongst 
these  are  the  Globe  Daisies  (Globulana). 
The  popular  name  aptly  describes  their 
general  appearance.  Mhen  in  bloom  the 
height  is  about  6  inches,  and  the  compact 
masses  of  shining  evergreen  leaves  are  sur¬ 
mounted  by  round  heads  of  blue  or  white 
flowers.  The  latter  are  small  individu¬ 
ally,  but  collectively  they  make  a  brave 
show,  and  in  the  case  of  the  blue-flowered 
species  the  colour  is  particularly  good.  G. 
vulgaris,  the  Blue  Daisy,  has  bright  co¬ 
balt  blue  flowers,  while  G.  trichosantha 
has  flowers  of  a  light  blue  shade,  and 
grows  somewhat  taller.  Probably  the  best 
species  is  G.  cordifolia.  Here  the  flowers 
are  almost  ultramarine  in  shade,  and  the 
habit  of  the  plants  is  beyond  complaint. 
There  is  a.  fine  white  variety  of  the  last- 
named.  As  edging  plants  for  beds  and 
borders,  the  “  Blue  Daisies"  are  very  suit¬ 
able.  They  are  also  good  rock  plants. 
Quite  indifferent  as  to  soil,  so  long  as 
there  is  a  plentiful  supply  of  moisture, 
they  nevertheless  pay  for  good  cultivation. 
An  annual  top-dressing  of  sandv  loam 
should  be  worked  into  the  growths.  Seeds 
aie  larely  procurable,  but  propagation 
may  be  effected  quite  readilv  bv  division 
of  the  clumps  which  have  been  top- 
dressed.  The  Globularias  bloom  from 
June  onwards. 

Erica. 

- - 

1  HE  growing  of  plants  by  electricity  is 
the  •  latest.  It  should  prove  useful  for 
raisin’  currents. 
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Petunias. 


( Concluded  from  -page  757-) 

Propagation  by  Cuttings. 

The  seedlings  of  the  double  varieties 
of  the  Petunia  will  require  larger  pots  for 
them  to  flower  in,  as  they  make  much 
more  root  than  the  single  ones,  and  when 
in  flower  a  selection  should  be  made,  only 
retaining  those  that  are  of  a  good  habit 
and  have  good  double  flowers.  Cuttings 
may  be  taken  either  in  autumn  or  in  the 
spring.  If  it  is  desired  to  take  the  cut¬ 
tings  in  autumn,  the  plants  should  be  cut 
back  rather  hard  in  August,  and  then  in 
a  few  weeks  there  will  be  plenty  of  cut¬ 
tings  readv.  They  will  root  more  quickly 
if  they  can  be  put  in  a  little  bottom  heat, 
but  this  is  not  absolutely  necessary. 
When  they  are  rooted  the  plants  should 
be  kept  just  growing  through  the  winter 
by  keeping  them  in  a  warm  house  and  be¬ 
pawing  careful  attention  to  watering,  for 
the  soil  should  be  kept  just  moist,  but 
never  by  any  chance  should  it  be  wet  and 
sodden.  If  the  cuttings  are  to  be  taken 
in  the  spring,  cut  the  plants  back  after 
flowering,  and  keep  the  soil  in  a  moist 
condition  through  the  winter,  and  it  will 
be  noticed  that  there  are  plenty  of  cut¬ 
tings  ready  for  insertion  by  the  beginning 
of  February. 

The  one  great  secret  in  growing  double 
Petunias— well,  is  to  never  let  the  plants 
become  pot-bound;  and  if  very  large 
plants  are  desired,  nine  or  ten  inch  pots 
should  be  used,  but  for  all  ordinary  pur¬ 
poses  eight  inch  pots  will  be  large 
enough. 

As  soon  as  the  cuttings  are  well  rooted, 
pot  them  up  into  three  inch  pots,  using 
the  same  mixture  as  for  the  seedlings,  and 
as  the  plants  grow  pinch  the  leaders  to 
encourage  a  bushy  habit,  and  stake  out 
all  the  growths  to'  secure  a  good  shaped 
plant.  When  the  roots  reach  the  sides 
of  the  pots,  give  the  plants  a  shift,  for 
at  no  time  will  Petunias  do  well  if  they 
are  pot-bound.  It  is  far  better  to  increase 
the  size  of  the  pots  step  by  step,  and  not 
pot  on  out  of  a  three  inch  pot  right  into 
an  eight  inch  pot,  or  the  soil  may  become 
sour  before  the  roots  have  taken  posses¬ 
sion  of  it  all,  and  that  would  be  very 
detrimental  to  the  well-being  of  the 
plants. 

The  soil  I  recommend  for  potting  on  is 
about  three  parts  good  fibrous  loam  and 
one  part  dried  cow  manure  or  leaf  mould 
with  enough  silver  sand  added  to  keep 
the  whole  porous.  Keep  the  plants  clean 
by  an  occasional  fumigation,  and  when 
the  largest  size  pots  are  full  of  roots  give 
a  little  weak  liquid  manure  now  and  then, 
to  help  the  plants  during  the  flowering 
period.  Plenty  of  water  will  be  required 
during  growth,  and  also  when  in  flower, 
but  they  will  do  with  far  less  in  the  win- 
ter ;  in  fact,  it  would  be  better  to  keep 
them  on  the  dry  side  than  to  ha\e  them 
too  wet. 

Anyone  who  has  never  grown  these 
beautiful  plants  would  do  well  to  begin 
as  soon  as  possible,  for  they  would  be  de¬ 
lighted  with  the  results,  if  they  only  treat 

the  plants  kindly. 

r  SCRIPTOR. 


-  Hybrid  Tea  Hose  Liberty.  - 


For  colour  and  continuous  blooming, 
as  well  as  for  greenhouse  culture,  this 
relatively  new  Rose  would  be  difficult  to 
beat.  The  only  one  coming  at  all  close 
to  it  is  Richmond,  and  Liberty  was  one  of 
its  parents.  The  flowers  are  usually  de¬ 
scribed  as  velvety  crimson,  and  for  exhibi¬ 
tion  purposes  are  best  during  the  first 
period  of  flowering.  Just  when  the  buds 
are  in  the  half-opened  condition  they  are 
of  first-class  value  for  making  button¬ 
holes.  The  long  pointed  form  of  the  bud 
and  its  rich  colour  takes  the  eye  of  most 
people  who  fancy  Roses,  and  few  there 
are  who  do  not.  During  September  the 
flowers  are  still  abundant,  though  they 
are  more  open,  quite  unlike  w7hat  they 


were  in  the  early  part  of  the  season. 
Many  other  Roses,  however,  vary  in  a 
similar  way. 

The  plant  is  of  dwarf  or  medium 
height,  and  therefore  well  adapted  for 
small  gardens,  as  it  takes  up  but  little 
space,  yet  furnishes  a  great  amount  of 
flowers,  either  for  garden  decoration  or 
for  cutting.  It  may  alw'ays  be  planted 
where  mere  garden  decoration  is  the  re¬ 
quisite,  and  where  Roses  are  growm  in 
beds  it  serves  the  purpose  well.  In  fact, 
it  may  be  used  for  most  purposes,  except 
where  height  is  required.  Owing  to  its 
moderate  growth,  it  is  not  so  well  suited 
for  making  standards  as  the  more  vigor¬ 
ous  growing  varieties. 


Hybrid  Tea  Rose  Liberty. 

f 


Oenothera  caespitosa. 


Though  a  perfectly  hardy  plant  and 
admirably  adapted  for  rock  work,  it  is 
open  to  question  if  the  best  results  are 
obtained  with  this  species  out  of  doors. 
We  have  lately  seen  this  magnificent 
“Evening  Primrose”  grown  in  pots,  and 
were  particularly  struck  with  the  size  of 
the  bloom  and  generally  healthy  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  plants.  Several  specimens 
in  5-inch  pots  were  over  a  foot  across,  and 
were  carrying  three  or  four  flowers  each, 
the  individual  blooms  being  from  5^  to  63 
inches  across-  Each  bloom  lasts  for  three 


or  four  days,  or  rather  nights.  On  the 
first  day  the  pure  white  flowers  open  about 
sundown  and  close  soon  after  sunrise. 
While  open,  a  most  delicious  fragrance 
is  emitted.  This  operation  is  repeated  on 
two  or  three  successive  nights.  After  the 
second  day  the  blooms  become,  suffused 
with  a  rosy  pink,  and  .the  effect  of  several 
flowers  on  the  same  plant  in  .  various 
stages  of  development  is  charming  be¬ 
yond  expression. 

Outdoors,  the  dew,  wind  and  rain  soon 
make  sad  havoc  of  the  fragile  blossoms, 
but  under  glass  the  delicate  beauty,  is 
preserved,  and  the  beauty  and  fragrance 
may  be  more  conveniently  enjoyed.  .  The 
soil  used  should  be.  of  .good. quality,  with 
a  free  admixture  of  silver  sand. 

..  Erica. 
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6difoi?ial. 


“SlumUsv  ’fcotaj.’’ 

Last  week  we  said  something  about  “A 
First  Course  in  Practical  Botany.”  On 
this  occasion  we  deal  with  “Elementary 
Botany,”  a  book  which  runs  to  128  pp., 
and  has  been  written  by  a  lady,  Miss  M. 
A.  Liversidge,  Assistant  Mistress  at  the 
Girls’  High  School,  Gloucester.  The 
book  is  as  comprehensive  as  the  space  will 
admit,  but  beginners  will  be  pleased  and 
helped  with  the  large  number  of  well- 
executed  drawings  representing  various 
parts  of  a  plant  and  special  forms  of 
plants,  so  that  the  beginner  can  get  an 
idea  of  what  he  is  reading  about.  The 
book  is  divided  into  four  parts,  namely, 
three  parts  dealing  with  morphology  and 
physiology  and  the  fourth  part  with  classi¬ 
fication.  The  first,  of  course,  deals  with 
form  or  shapes  of  plants  and  their  several 
parts. 

The  young  child  is,  no  doubt,  often 
puzzled  by  what  results  from  sowing  seeds 
of  Peas,  Beans  or  other  plants,  especially 
when  the  structure  of  such  seeds  is  al¬ 
together  unknown  to  them.  Here 
several  fairly  common  types  are  illus¬ 
trated  with  drawings,  and  the  several 
parts  receive  their  proper  names  used  in 
botany.  These  names,  puzzling  as 
they  seem  to  the  beginner,  are  of  very 
great  importance  to  those  who  intend  to 
study  the  subject  of  flowers,  root  and 
branch,  and  even  to  those  who  merely 
wish  to  pass  an  examination.  Such  tech¬ 
nical  terms  save  a  great  deal  of  unneces¬ 
sary  and  roundabout  description.  Then 
come  the  various  forms  of  roots,  such  as 
fibrous,  tuberous,  tap-root,  bulbs,  corms, 
tubers,  rhizomes,  etc.,  the  forms  of  leaves 
and  the  names  attached  to  each  different 
shape ;  the  anthers,  seed  vessels,  and  their 
various  parts  are  all  illustrated  with  draw¬ 
ings.  Then  comes  the  inflorescence  or 


form  of  the  arrangement  of  the  flowers  on 
the  plant. 

Part  II.  of  the  book  gives  magnified 
drawings  of  the  internal  structure  of  stems 
and  roots.  Part  III.  deals  with  the  phy¬ 
siology  of  plants,  and  this  long  word,  re¬ 
duced  to  its  simplest  form,  would  be  what 
plants  do  and.  how  they  do  it.  Not  the 
least  useful  are  the  chapters  dealing  with 
the  classification  of  flowering  plants.  Al¬ 


though  this  received  much  attention  in  by¬ 
gone  days,  it  had  come  to  be  neglected  on 
account  of  the  time  spent  over  morpho¬ 
logy  and  physiology,  whereas  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  classification  of  plants  en¬ 
ables  one  to  find  out  the  names  of  the 
plants  they  meet  with  for  themselves. 
The  book  is  obtainable  from  Messrs. 
Blackie  and  Son,  Ltd.,  50,  Old  Bailey, 
London,  price  is.  6d. 


An  Uncommon  Climber 


(Mutisia  decurrens). 


Mutisia  decurrens. 


\Maclaren  and  Sons. 


From  various  parts  of  South  America 
come  a  series  of  climbing  plants,  but 
the  most  interesting  ones  are  those  which 
come  from  the  Chilian  Andes,  because 
they  are  more  nearly  hardy  in  our  climate 
than  those  which  come  from  tropical 
countries.  The  flower  which  we  represent 
was  bloomed  at  Exeter  in  the  open  air, 
and  was  given  us  by  Messrs.  R.  Veitch 
and  Son,  Exeter.  We  have  seen  it  flower¬ 
ing  on  a  wall  in  the  suburbs  of  London, 
so  that  it  is  very  nearly  hardy,  and  might 
be  employed  by  those  who  have  large 
cool  conservatories  to  furnish  with  clim¬ 
bers. 

These  flower  heads  consist  of  twelve  to 
twenty  rich,  deep  orange  rays,  and  mea¬ 
sure  4  in.  to  6  in.  across.  We  might, 
therefore,  describe  it  as  like  a  giant  Bar¬ 
berton  Daisy,  except  that  the  habit  of  the 
plant  and  the  shape  of  the  leaves  are  al¬ 
together  different.  The  stems  are  rather 
slender,  and  grow  10  ft.  to  12  ft.  in  height, 
and  therefore  require  support.  The 


leaves  are  lance-shaped  and  furnished 
with  a  tendril  at  the  end,  much  in  the 
same  way  as  a  Pea,  but,  of  course,  thev 
are  undivided.  The  illustration  will  show 
the  remarkably  elongated  mass  of  bracts 
beneath  the  flower  head,  giving  it  alto¬ 
gether  an  uncommon  appearance.  Those 
who  would  wish  to  grow  the  plant,  there¬ 
fore,  should  plant  it  against  a  wall  in  a 
warm  aspect  or  else  plant  it  out  in  a  cool 
greenhouse  or  conservatory.  In  these 
latter  places  a  slightly  shaded  position 
would  be  better  than  full  sunshine. 

- f+4 - 

Correction. 

By  some  unfortunate  mistake  or  other 
it  was  stated  in  our  issue  for  December  7, 
p.  vi.,  that  Mr.  E.  Gaye,  Oulton  Broad 
Nurseries,  Lowestoft,  had  100  customers 
on  his  books,  whereas  it  should  have  been 
100,000.  Readers  please  observe  the  cor¬ 
rection. 
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Colchicum  speciosum  album.  [Alaclaren  and  Sons. 


The  Showy  White 

JVteadow-Saffton 


(Colchicum  speciosum  album). 

Those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
species  or  varieties  of  Meadow-Saffron  are 
apt  to  regard  them  as  Crocuses.  The 
structure  of  the  flower  will  very  quickly 
dispel  the  illusion.  A  Crocus  has  only 
three  stamens,  whereas  a  Meadow-Saffron 
has  six.  The  beauty  of  these  Meadow- 
Saffrons  is  unquestionable,  and  the  chief 
regret  is  that  the  flowers  are  so  brittle 
and  perishable  if  our  autumn  weather 
happens  to  be  wet  and  stormy.  That 
character  applies  more  particularly  to  our 
native  species  than  it  does  to  the  fine 
plant  under  notice,  the  ordinary  form  of 
which  has  rosy-purple  flowers,  or,  as  some 
would  describe  them,  rose-tinted  with 
lilac. 

The  plant  under  notice  differs  only  by 
having  pure  white  flowers  slightly  tinted, 
it  may  be,  with  yellow  at  the  base.  The 
tube  of  the  flower  varies  from  6  in.  to  9  in. 
above  ground,  and  is  altogether  much 
stouter  than  that  of  our  native  species, 
and  does  not  get  broken  down  with  the 
rain  and  wind.  The  coloured  form  comes 
from  the  Caucasus,  but  the  variety  is  of 
more  recent  origin.  Both  are  well  worth 
adding  to  a  collection  of  the  most  select 
hardy  flowers.  Our  photograph  was  taken 
in  the  rockery  at  Kew  on  the  10th  Octo¬ 
ber,  after  the  plant  had  been  in  bloom 
for  more  than  a  week.  The  earliest 
flower  to  open  can  be  seen  on  the  right, 
where  it  is  more  open  than  the  rest,  and 
not  likely  to  become  cup-shaped  again. 

- - 


Polygonatum  multiflorum 


.  .  .  As  a  Pot  Plant. 


Where  it  is  intended  to  have  something 
in  bloom  early  next  year  let  me  recom¬ 
mend  this  novel  and  pretty  plant,  Solo¬ 
mon’s  Seal  or  Polygonatum  multiflorum. 

It  is  but  seldom  met  with  in  our  gar¬ 
dens,  and  '  even  less  appreciated  by 
amateurs  as  a  pot  plant  for  forcing. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  I  had  a  plant 
grown  this  way  in  a  cold  greenhouse  last 
spring,  which  was  much  admired  by  all 
who  saw  it.  It  threw  up  arching  stems 
two  feet  high,  with  pretty  clusters  of  pen¬ 
dent,  cream-coloured  flowers,  tipped  with 
green,  which  hung  bell-like  from  the  axils 
of  the  leaves. 

The  present  time  is  quite  the  most  suit¬ 
able  for  potting  up  the  crowns  or  clumps, 
which  may  either  be  taken  from  the  open 
ground  or  purchased,  and  if  prepared 
placed  in  a  cold  frame  for  a  short  period 
and  then  brought  into  a  gentle  heat  and 
forced  into  bloom.  After  the  flowers  have 
faded,  the  plants  still  have  a  very  orna¬ 
mental  appearance,  and  associate  well 
with  other  plants.  Used  with  Palms, 
Aspidistras,  Dracenas,  or  Ferns,  in  a 
greenhouse  or  window,  they  are  exceed- 
inglv  effective. 

J.  M. 


Border  Carnations. 

Light  and  air  should  be  the  watchword 
amongst  those  who  have  their  stock  of 
plants  in  cold  frames  for  the  winter.  If 
rain  is  kept  from  falling  upon  the  plants, 
no  other  protection  will  be  needed. 
Young  gardeners  especially  should  bear 
these  facts  in  mind  in  connection  with 
such  hardy  plants  as  Carnations,  which 
suffer  from  wet  more  than  they  do  from 
hard  frost.  Leaves  showing  traces  of 
disease  should  be  carefully  gathered  and- 
burned.  See  that  aphides  do  not  get  a 
footing  on  the  young  leafy  shoots  during 
the  prevalence  of  mild  weather.  \\  hen 
only  a  plant  or  two  is  affected,  the  pots 
could  be  held  in  the  hand  and  the  aphides 
rubbed  off  with  a  small  brush,  which 
should  be  kept  handy  for  the  purpose. 

Carnations  in  the  open  garden  require 
an  occasional  inspection  during  times 
when  there  is  alternate  freezing  and  thaw¬ 
ing,  otherwise  the  labels  may  get  thrown 
out  and  mixed  or  lost.  In  districts,  too, 
where  game  abound,  the  grower  should 
keep  a  close  watch  upon  rabbits,  hares, 
pheasants  and  other  animals  likely  to  eat 
the  plants. 

Show  Carnations  and  Picotees. 

Where  these  are  kept  in  cold  frames 
like  the  border  varieties,  see  that  drip  is 


not  falling  in  the  crowns.  It  often  hap¬ 
pens  when  there  is  little  slope  on  the 
glass  that  water  percolates  through  some 
crack  or  may  be  blown  between  the  laps 
of  the  glass.  1  he  plants  may  often  be 
shifted  aside  to  save  them.  Drip  falling 
in  the  crowns  of  hardy  plants  of  most 
kinds  is  more  deleterious  to  the  plant 
than  if  they  were  entirely  in  the  open. 
Where  these  choice  Carnations  are 
grown  in  houses  there  is  less  dangei,  but 
a  sharp  eye  should  be  kept  on  the  plants 
in  case  Carnation  spot  or  fairy  ring  spot 
may  attack  the  plants.  Green  fly  must 
also  be  guarded  against.  A  entilate 
freely  on  all  favourable  occasions,  and 
that  means  always,  except  in  hard  frost. 
Tree  Carnations. 

Even  where  a  temperature  of  50  degs. 
to  55  degs.  is  maintained  to  enable  this 
class  of  plant  to  open  their  flowers,  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  maintain  a 
drv  and  buoyant  atmosphere  by  giving 
a  little  ventilation  at  the’  top,  even  1  in. 
or  less,  during  mild  open  weather,  will 
prove  beneficial.  This  can  be  done  be 
the  top  ventilators,  even  when  a  strong 
wind  is  blowing,  as  the  ventilator  in  span- 
roofed  houses  can  be  opened  on  the  shel¬ 
tered  side  of  the  ridge.  If  suitable  con¬ 
ditions  are  maintained,  a  fair  harvest  of 
flowers'  will  yet  be  obtained. 
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Malmaison  Carnations. 

The  large,  fleshy,  and  soft  leaves  of 
this  class  of  Carnation,  more  than  any 
other,  require  to  be  kept  cool  and  dry 
during  the  dullest  part  of  winter,  because 
it  is  the  period  at  which  they  should  be 
resting,  and  Carnation  spot  or  other  fun¬ 
goid  disease  is  liable  to  make  their  ap¬ 
pearance  if  the  atmosphere  of  the  house 
is  at  all  damp.  Not  only  must  the 
foliage  be  kept  dry,  but  the  roots  also 
should  be  kept  almost  in  a  state  of  star¬ 
vation,  but  in  a  cool,  well-ventilated 
house,  this  will  not  cause  them  to  suffer. 
No  feeding  is  necessary,  and  only  water 
may  be  given  when  absolutely  necessary 
to  keep  the  plants  alive.  When  water  is 
spilled  on  the  floor  or  the  stages  get  wet 
in  any  way,  this  should  be  wiped  up  with 
a  mop.  Remove  and  burn  leaves  which 
show  any  trace  of  disease. 

Marguerite  Carnations. 

The  small  size  of  the  flowers  in  this 
class  of  Carnation  are  liable  to  be  over¬ 
looked  with  so  many  fine  varieties  of  tree  * 
Carnation  and  American  Carnation  now 
at  the  hand  of  the  cultivator.  The 
variety  and  brightness  of  colours  obtained 
from  a  packet  of  seed  and  the  fragrance 
of  the  flowers  are,  however,  high  recom¬ 
mendations  for  keeping  a  late  batch  to 
flower  in  pots  during  November  and  De¬ 
cember.  If  space  can  still  be  given  them 
later,  a  few  flowers  will  be  obtainable  for 
some  time  to  come  if  the  weather  is  fairly 
bright  during  the  early  months  of  the 
year.  The  night  temperature  need  not 
be  kept  higher  than  50  degs. ,  which  will 
be  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  open  their 
moderate-sized  flowers. 

American  Carnations. 

The  vigorous  race  of  tree  Carnations 
raised  in  America  and  known  by  a  variety 
of  names,  responds  more  readily  to  our 
climatic  conditions  than  many  other 
things  raised  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  Indeed,  the  American  Carna¬ 
tions  beat  our  own  race  of  tree  Carna¬ 
tions  in  the  ease  with  which  they  may  be 
grown  and  flowered  at  various  periods  of 
the  year.  All  the  same,  it  behoves  the 
careful  grower  to  treat  them  kindly  by 
watering  in  moderation,  abstaining  from 
feeding,  and  by  maintaining  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  50  degs.  by  night  with  a  rise1  by 


day,  especially  with  sun  heat.  Prefer¬ 
ence  should  be  given  to  such  satisfactory 
growers  and  bloomers  as  Mrs.  T.  W. 
Lawson,  Enchantress,  White  Perfection, 
Lady  Bountiful,  Vesper,  and  cjjihers  of 
that  class.  In  view  of  Christmas,  how¬ 
ever,  some  of  the  more  highly  coloured 
ones  should  not  be  overlooked.  Very 
bright  effects,  for  instance,  are  produced 
by  such  varieties  as  Victory,  Britannia, 
Beacon,  Aristocrat,  Robert  Craig,  Win- 
sor,  Mrs.  H.  Burnett,  and  Cardinal. 
Neither  of  these  require  a  higher  tem¬ 
perature  than  50  degs.  by  night,  unless 
under  exceptional  conditions. 

Those  who  grow  large  numbers  of  this 
class  of  plants  should  now  get  a  stock  of 
soil  under  cover  for  propagation  pur¬ 
poses  during  the  next  and  succeeding 
months  by  placing  good  fibrous  loam, 
leaf  soil,  and  sand  in  readiness_  under  the 
roof  of  an  open,  but  dry  shed.  They 
will  be  in  fine  condition  for  use  when  re¬ 
quired.  Those  who  have  such  suitable 
conveniences  might  even  make  up  the 
necessary  compost  in  the  shed.  Cuttings 
can,  indeed,  be  taken  at  any  time  from 
now  till  the  end  of  March,  but  there  is 
less  liability  to.  damping,  as  a  rule,  in 
the  brighter  days  of  January  tha^r  the 
present  month. 

J.  D.  F.  W. 

- f+4 - 

Presentation  to  Mr.  Walter  P.  Wright. 

As  a  small  token  of  the  high  esteem  he 
is  held  by  them,  the  literary  staff  of  The 
Gardener  presented  Mr.  Walter  P.  Wright 
"with  a  polished  walnut  stationery  cabinet 
on  his  resignation  of  the  editorship  of  that 
journal,  a  position  he  has  admirably  filled 
since  its  inauguration  nearly  nine  years 
ago.  The  cabinet  is  of  foolscap  size,  with 
folding  doors,  drawer,  and  screwtop  ink¬ 
wells.  A  silver  plate  attached  bears  the 
following  inscription  : — “Presented  to  Mr. 
Walter  P.  Wright  by  the  literary  staff  of 
The  Gardener ,  November  30,  1907.” 

- - 


Horticultural  Societies’ 
Diary 

of  Forthcoming  Events. 
Abbreviations  used. 


A  Rapid  Lawn  Scraper. 


A. — Association 
Am. — Amateurs 
Ohy. — Ohrysanthemum 
c.m. — Committee  meeting 
Oott. — Cottage  or  Oottagers 
D. — District 

G. — Gardening  or  gardener  ! 

Thus  : — The  Templeton  G.  Am.  and  Oott.  M.I.H.S. 
Gardeners,  Amateurs’  and  Cottagers’  Mutual  Improve¬ 
ment  Horticultural  Society. 


H. — Horticultural 
M.I. — Mutual  Improve¬ 

ment 

m.m. — Monthly  meeting 
S. — Society 

w.m. — Weekly  meeting 


A  Letter 
To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — I  send  you  a  sketch  of  an  imple¬ 
ment  I  have  made  out  of  two  branches 
cut  from  an  old  Rhododendron  ponticum 
and  a  5-inch  deal  board.  It  can  be  used 
like  a  scythe  from  right  to  left  and  vice 
versa.  For  gathering  leaves,,  twigs 
husks,  etc.,  on  lawns,  grass  plots,  and 
other  levelled  ground  it  will  do  double 
the  work  of  a  broom  or  rake.  After  find¬ 
ing  suitable  curved  branches  for  the 
handles,  a  handy  person  can  make  one  in 
an  hour.  For  a  youth,  the  scraper  should 
be  six  inches  shorter. 

Robert  Mansley. 

Preston. 


•DECEMBER. 

16th. — Horsforth  G.M.I.S.  (w.m.). 

17th. — Croydon  and  D.H. M.I.S.  (bi- 
m.m.);  Ord  and  D.G.  Am.  and 
Cott.  M.I.S.  (m.m.);  Ancient 
Society  of  York  Florists  (m.m.); 
Chesterfield  and  D.  Chy.  S. 
(m.m.);  Saltwood  Cot..  G.S. 
(m.m.). 

18th. — Wargrave  and  D.G. A.  (bi-m.m.); 
Ide  Hill  G.S.  (m.m.);  Salisbury 
and  D.G. M.I.S.  (w.m.). 

19th. — Paignton  and  D.G.  A.  (m.m.); 
Lamberhurst  H.S.  (m.m.) ;  Wim¬ 
bledon  and  D.H.S.  (m.m.). 

20th. — Beckenham  H.S.  (w.m.). 

2 1  st. — Leeds  Paxton  S.  (w.m.). 


2'-  6 

A  Rapid  Lawn  Scraper. 


- - 

Sunflower  as  Medicine. 

A  Russian  physician,  who  has  been  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  the  Sunflower,  says  he 
has  found  that  alcoholic  extracts  of  the 
leaves  and  flowers  cure  fever  as  speedily 
as  quinine. 

Salisbury  and  District  Gardeners. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Salisbury  and 
District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement 
Society  on  the  27th  ult.  there  was  a  large 
attendance.  In  the  absence  of  both 
chairman  and  vice-chairman,  Mr.  J. 
Bryant  presided.  A^ paper  on  “Manures" 
was  read  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Wyatt,  and  a 
capital  discussion  followed. — W.  Yan- 
dell. 

Gloucestershire  Rose  Society. 

At  a  special  general  meeting  of  the 
subscribers  of  this  society,  it  was  decided 
that  the  show  next  year  should  be  held  at 
the  Spa  on  Tuesday,  14th  July.  It  was 
stated  that  Lady  St.  Aldwyn  had  cons¬ 
ented  to  become  president  of  the  society 
for  the  coming  year. 

Wargrave  and  District  Gardeners’  Associa¬ 
tion. 

A  good  number  of  members  met  on 
Wednesday  evening,  November  20th,  to 
witness  the  competitions  in  vase  decorat¬ 
ing,  and  great  interest  was  e’vinced  in 
the  contests.  The  first  was  for  journey¬ 
men  gardeners  only,  and  five  vases  had 
to  be  arranged  as  a  table  decoration. 
Twenty  minutes  were  allowed.  The  re¬ 
sults  were  : — 1st,  Mr.  G.  Akerman  ;  2nd, 
Mr.  E.  Collier;  3rd,  Mr.  F.  Stenncr ; 
and  4th,  Mr.  J.  Cotterell.  The  second 
competition  was  for  head  gardeners, 
single-handed  gardeners,  and  foremen, 
v/ho  had  to  arrange  a  large  vase  for  effect 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  results 
were: — 1st,  Mr.  F.  Newman;  2nd,  Mr.  J. 
Bdtley;  3rd,  Mr.  F.  Gray;  and  4th,  Mr. 
A.  Gibbs.  Messrs.  Stanton,  Goddard  and 
Bazeley  acted  as  judges. 

H.  C- 
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The  Flower  Garden 


My  !  How  nice  it  must  be  to  be  able  to 
rush  off  to  the  Riviera  or  some  other  such 
place,  just  when  winter  is  knocking  at  the 
door.  But  we  poor  mortals  have  to  be  con¬ 
tent  with  things  as  they  are;  and,  after  all, 

I  don’t  know  that  we  have  any  great  cause 
to  grumble.  Holidays  mean  leaiing  the  gar¬ 
den  to  the  mercy  of  others,  and  1  know  the 
feeling  full  well,  especially  when  the  green¬ 
house  stove  has  to  be  attended  to.  I  have 
been,  however,  holiday-making,  and  perhaps 
some  day  I  may  refer  to  the  big  nurseries 
that  I  have  visited.  But  now  it  is  work, 
hard  and  often  ;  in  fact,  there  is  no  time  for 
stopping,  be  the  weather  good  or  bad. 

Making;  a  Rockery. 

For  real  hard  work  I  can  recommend 
rockery-making,  Now  there  are  rockeries 
and  rockeries,  you  know.  Some  people  col¬ 
lect  all  the  old  clinkers,  bricks,  stones,  etc., 
that  some  jerry-builder  has  discarded,  dump 
them  down  in  a  heap,  fill  the  cracks  with 
soil,  and  lo  !  the  rockery  is  ready  for  plant¬ 
ing.  A  few  months,  or  maybe  weeks,  later 
the  rockery-maker  attends  the  funeral  of  his 
plants  ! 

Rockeries— that  is,  real  rockeries— need 
careful  making,  for  it  must  be  remembered 
that  many  of  the  plants  are  deep-rooting. 
Moreover,  when  once  a  rockery  is  made,  it 
becomes  a  permanent  institution.  One  can¬ 
not  dig  over  the  soil  with  a  fork,  nor  can 
manure  be  piled  on  to  any  great  extent.  There¬ 
fore,  there  should  be  plenty  of  soil  for  the 
stones  to  rest  upon,  and  the  soil  should  be 
good  and  well  manured.  Every  stone  should 
be  set  for  a  purpose,  and  not  merely  as  an 
ornament  or  to  keep  the  soil  from  tumbling 
down.  The  stones  should  be  set  so  that  water 
is  carried  into  the  centre,  not  thrown  for¬ 
ward  to  run  down  the  footpath.  They  should 
not  be  set  so  closely  as  a  builder  sets  them 
when  making  a  wall,  nor  so  far  apart  that 
every  bit  of  soil  may  get  washed  out.  It  is 
impossible  to  state  on  papeT  how  to  make  an 
ideal  rockery,  and  no  illustration  will  serve 
to  show  how  the  thing  is  to  be  done.  The  best 

thing  is  a  visit  to  some  park  or  garden  where 
rockeries  are  a  feature.  By  going  to  such 
shows  as  the  Temple  Show,  one  can  laarn 
a  great  deal,  but  the  Temple  Show  is  afar 
off. 

“Now”  is  the  tinje  to  make  rockeries,  so 
that  everything  will  he  well  settled  for  early 
spring  planting,  but  be  prepared  for  cold 
hands  and  cold  feet.  These  troubles  can 
easily  be  obviated  bv  using  thick  leather 
gloves  and  a  pair  of  Greenlees  clogs.  1 
might  mention  that  many  common  rock 
plants,  such  as  Arabis,  etc.,  may  be  planted 
at  any  time,  if  the  weather  is  mild,  but  the 
pretty  Alpine  gems  now  so  popular  are  safer 
at  the  nursery  at  present.  It  is  as  Well  to 
point  out  that  some  rock  plants  require 
special  peaty  soil. 

Shrubberies. 

Those  who  have  gardens  large  enough  for 
shrubberies,  always  feel  grateful  that  there 
are  so  many  kinds  which  remain  evergreen. 
I  might  mention  that  cuttings  of  Laurels, 
Aucubas,  etc.,  if  set  in  closely  alongside  a 
wall,  will  make  fine  little  plants  ready  for 
shifting  a  few  months  hence.  Such  plants 
will  not,  however,  make  a  big-  show  for 
several  years,  but  still  the  mi,  i  with  no 
superfluous  cash  who  desires  sbch. things, 


may  easily  work  up  a  stock.  Speaking  of 
shrubberies  reminds  me  that  at  this  time  of 
the  year  there  are  generally'  a  few  weeds 
and  plenty  of  dead  leaves  among  the  bushes. 
Anyone  looking  for  a  job  should  gather  up 
the  rubbish,  and  get  a  fork  to  work.  A  good 
coat  of  manure  will  not  be  resented  by  the 
shrubs,  by  the  way. 

Carnations. 

Carnations,  whether  in  frames  or  out  of 
doors,  should  be  tended  to  occasionally. 
Apart  from  disease  trouble,  mice  are  very 
partial  to  Carnations,  and  I  have  had  many 
plants  ruined  by  these  pests. 
Chrysanthemums. 

Keep  all  decaying  foliage  picked  off 
frame  plants,  but  never  keep  the  frames 
closed,  save  in  wet  weather.  Any  spare  cor¬ 
ner  in  the  frame  should  be  occupied  by  early 
Chrysanthemum  roots.  Either  potted  or 
planted  directly  in  the  soil,  these  roots  will 
send  up  cuttings  early  in  the  spring,  which 
will  enable  one  to  propagate  a  stock  without 
fear  of  loss.  Many  Chrysanthemum  roots, 
when  left  out  of  doors,  get  killed  by  frost  or 
damp,  while  slugs  are  always  a  great  nuis¬ 
ance. 

The  Lawn, 

The  rumbling  of  the  roller  should  be 
heard  frequently,  for  no  opportunity  should 
be  missed  to  give  the  lawn  a  good  flattening. 
Keep  the  broom. at  work  also. 

Garden  Paths. 

The  present  is  a  very  good  time  for  mak¬ 
ing  gravel  paths.  Personally,  I  am  not 
enamoured  with  gravel,  as  it  is  usually  very 
dirty  in  wet  or  frosty  weather.  The  success 
of  tar  painting  on  the  roads  makes  me  a 
whole-hogger  for  tarred  paths,  but  the  tar¬ 
ring  must  be  done  in  the  summer  time,  or, 
at  least,  when  rain  is  a  long  way  off.  Those 
who  have  gardens  on  a  slope  are  well  ad¬ 
vised  to  tar  the  channels,  .afterwards  scatter¬ 
ing  a  little  gravel  over  it.  No  gravel  can 
withstand  the  rush  of  water  down  a  slope. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

It  will  scon  be  time  to  think  about  dusting 
bush  fruits  with  lime,  or,  better  still,  spray¬ 
ing  them  with  lime  and  salt  wash  for  ward¬ 
ing  off  bird  attacks.  The  soil  around  Goose¬ 
berries  should  be  well  dusted  with  soot,  as 
it  helps  to  get  rid  of  the  sawfly  maggot  in 
the  soil.  Give  another  heavy  coating  later 
on  and  stir  it  in. 

Pruning;. 

The  pruning  of  established  fruit  trees  can 
-  be  done  at  any  time. 

Planting. 

Do  not  plant  any  trees  unless  weather  and 
soil  are  really  good. 

Spraying. 

Grease  banding  of  standard  trees  is  a  good 
method  for  catching  winter  moths  and  may 
be  done  now.  A  good  dose  of  some  spray 
fluid  may  be  given  at  any  time,  and  now 
that  ready-made  preparations  are  proving  so 
successful,  I  certainl}-  do  not  advise  small 
growers  to  mess  about  with  caustic  soda  and 
the  like.  I  take  a  little  interest  in  market 
work,  and  have  observed  that  many  of  our 
leading  fruit  growers  are  taking  up  the 
ready-made  solutions.  One  big  Kentish 
grower,  who  has  tested  ^  1  fluid,  says  his 
apple  crop  is  nearly  ioo  per  cent,  better  on 
all  points. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

I  was  amused  at  Lovewell  Blake’s  note  rc 
weeds. 

Weeds. 

There  is  a  story  about  a  man  who  said 
he  would  clear  ground  of  couch  grass  by 
growing  Turnips,  but  he  forgot  that  when 
he  grew  Turnips  he  had  to  keep  hoeing, 
thereby  destroying  the  couch.  Did  Loveweil 
Blake  get  a  crop  of  roots,  or  did  the  spire 
grass  simply  die  at  the  sight  of  the  Turnips? 

I  have  never  yet  seen  common  weeds  give  in 
to  any  such  crop  as  Turnips. 

Spinach. 

Spinach  is  not  a  very  rapidly  growing 
crop  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  it  is  not 
advisable  to  pick  it  to  any  extent,  or  it  may 
die  off.  Keep  the  soil  stirred  up. 

Mint. 

New  Mint  plantations  may  he  made. 
Choose  small  healthy  slips  and  plant  on 
good  soil  if  first-class  stuff  is  wanted. 

Cabbage  Stumps. 

If  the  green  crop  is  not  a  large  one,  allow 
Savoy  and  Cabbage  stumps  to  remain,  as 
thev  will  give  a  nice  crop  later  on.  Pull  up 
all'Cauliflower  and  Broccoli  stumps  as  they 
are  cut. 

Brussels  Sprouts. 

In  picking  Sprouts,  take  a  little  care,  as 
new  sprouts  will  form  at  the  joints  if  not 
injured. 

Examine  the  Store. 

Look  over  Potatos  and  Onions  in  the  store, 
and  throw  away  any  suspicious-looking 
bulbs  and  tubers."  Winter  rot  in  Potatos  is 
quite  common.  Always  burn  such  tubers. 

Horseradish. 

Store  Horseradish  roots  in  moist  soil  or 
sand  after  trimming  off  the  thongs,  which 
should  be  planted  right  side  up. 

Horti. 


The  Amateur’s  Greenhouse, 

Early  Daffodils. 

Misled  by  the  success  which  attends  the 
forcing  of  some  Narcissi,  to  wit,  the  Double 
Roman  and  Paper  White,  amateur  gardeners 
sometimes  attempt  to  apply  forcing  methods 
to  other  members  of  the  family,  and  gener¬ 
ally  with  disastrous  results.  Very  few  in¬ 
deed  of  what  we  may  call  the  Daffodil  sec¬ 
tion  of  Narcissi  will  bear  anything  like 
forcing;  the  bud  cases  shrivel  and  turn 
brown ;  the  flowers  are  what  are  called 
blind.  Of  early  Daffodils  the  sorts  known 
as  Spurius  and  Princeps  are  among  the  most 
tolerant  of  artificial  heat  I  have  ever  tried, 
and  I  have  invariably  had  good  results  from 
a  hatch  of  bulbs  taken  to  the  greenhouse 
about  now.  The}'  should  be  well  rooted,  and 
have  a  night  temperature  not  higher  than 
45  degs.  for  a  few  weeks.  Afterwards  it 
may  rise  5  degs.,  and  if  the  bulbs  are  kept 
nicely  moist  at  the  roots  and  not  hurried  too 
much,  some  very  nice  potfuls  of  flowers 
should  be  forthcoming.  Feed  when  the 
flower  buds  show. 

Early  Chrysanthemums. 

If  a  few  giant  specimen  plants  are  re¬ 
quired  for  the  decoration  of  the  green¬ 
house  next  winter,  cuttings  may  be  put  in 
now.  By  rooting  them  thus  early  the  plants 
can  be  pinched  several  times  during  the 
season  and  a  splendid  framework  built  up 
for  carrvmg  hundreds  of  blooms.  The  best 
and  sturdiest  cuttings  should  be  selected  and 
placed  singlv  in  well-drained  3  in.  pots. 
If  a  propagating  case  is  at  hand,  place  the 
cuttings  therein i  if  not,  stand  the  pots  in  a 
deep  box,  place  this  on  or  near  the  hot-water 
pipes,  and  cover  all  with  panes  of  glass. 
The  o-lass  must  be  wiped  free  from  moisture 
each  morning,  and  the  cuttings  may,  at  the 
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same  time,  be  gently  dewed  over  with  the 
syringe.  They  should  not  be  kept  in  the 
box  after  they  commence  to  grow,  but  should 
be  gradually  hardened  off  until  they  stand 
in  the  coolest  part  of  the  house. 

White  Marguerites. 

Large  plants  of  these  are  extremely  valu¬ 
able  from  now  onwards  if  they  can  be  per¬ 
suaded  to  flower.  With  good  management, 
large  plants  should  not  be  entirely  without 
blooms  for  another  three  months  or  so.  What 
is  wanted  with  these  plants  is  to  prevent 
them  growing.  In  heat  and  moisture,  the 
tops  of  the  shoots  soon  begin  to  elongate  and 
push  out  new  growth — and  then  farewell  to 
flowers.  To  grow  is  Nature’s  command ;  to 
bloom  is  ours,  and  in  this  case  we,  and  not 
Nature,  must  be  obeyed.  And  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  way  to  achieve  our  end  is  to  keep  the 
plants  dry  at  the  roots.  The  soil  should  not 
be  allowed  to  dry  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
plants  flag,  or,  at  least,  flag  badly,  but  it 
should  be  decidedly  on  the  dry  side  and 
kept  so  until  the  plant  shows  signs  of  dis¬ 
tress  ;  then  give  a  little  clear  water,  and  go 
on  as  before. 

Deutzias  and  Mollis  Azaleas. 

Where  these  have  been  wintered  so  far  in 
ashes  out  of  doors  it  is  a  good  plan  to  try 
and  find  them  a  place  in  a  cold  frame  now ; 
this  will  gradually  prepare  them  for  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  greenhouse.  If  too  suddenly 
brought  into  a  warm  house  from  out  of  doors 
I  have  found  Deutzias  fail  to  properly  open 
many  of  their  flowers,  or  go  blind  as  gar¬ 
deners  term  it ;  while  Mollis  Azaleas  so 
treated  often  stand  to  grow  prematurely, 
and  in  so  doing  cast  off  the  flower  buds  they 
already  carry.  If  the  greenhouse  is  a  cold 
one,  the  plants  may  as  well  go  in  there  at 
once  as  into  a  cold  frame,  that  is  if  the  exit 
of  the  late  Chrysanthemums  has  left  space 
to  be  filled. 

Show  Pelargoniums. 

The  old  Pelargoniums  which  we  placed 
in  small  pots  last  autumn,  after  ripening 
them  and  cutting  them  back,  should  now 
have  filled  those  small  pots  with  roots.  This 
being  so  they  should  have  a  shift  into  larger 
pots  as  soon  as  time  can  be  spared,  for  star¬ 
vation  means  stunted  growth  and  greenfly. 

I  was  brought  up  to  regard  the  show  and 
decorative  Pelargonium  with  something 
bordering  on  veneration,  and  the  marvellous 
exhibition  specimens  which  we  grew  in  those 
days  used  to  be  potted  in  so  complicated  a 
compost  that  the  thought  of  it  now  seems 
almost  hair-raising.  Still,  I  even  now  like 
to  add  to  the  compost  for  the  best  sorts  a 
nice  proportion  of  broken  oyster  shells,  char¬ 
coal,  mortar  rubble,'  and  washed  river  sand 
as  we  did  in  the  old  days.  The  bulk  of  the 
compost  should  be  yellow,  fibrous  loam,  a 
little  inclined  to  be  sandy,  and  as  I  believe 
that  very  good  Pellys  may  be  grown  in  this 
alone,  readers  need  not  worry  if  they  have 
not  got  the  other  ingredients.  Pot  very 
firmly,  using  the  compost  fairly  dry,  and 
stand  the  plants  in  an  airy  part  of  the  house. 
Late  Bulbs. 

One  can  sometimes  pick  up  bargains  in 
the  way  of  bulbs  thus  late  in  the  year,  and 
I,  for  one,  never  despise  such,  unless  they 
have  been  so  badly  kept  as  to  have  sprouted 
and  lost  their  sprouts.  I  have  potted  all 
sorts  of  bulbs  late  in  December  and  had  very 
good  results— in  fact,  I  have  a  large  batch 
of  Hyacinths,  Tulips  and  Narcissi  even  now 
awaiting  my  attention  in  this  respect.  The 
Darwin  and  May-flowering  Tulips  are  par¬ 
ticularly  suited  by  this  late  potting,  and  I 
never  hesitate  to  so  treat  even  the  best  va¬ 
rieties  of  these.  Those  who  have  not  yet 
tried  Farncombe  Sanders  in  a  pot  have 
missed  the  greatest  Tulip  treat  I  know.  It 
grows  a  yard  high  and  has  marvellous 
flowers,  like  balloons  ! 
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Cleaning  Climbers. 

Often  When  one  has  well  cleaned  the  pot 
plants  there  is  apparent  a  steady  and  puz¬ 
zling  influx  of  insect  life,  and  one  wonders 
whence  the  dickens  it  comes.  An  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  climbers  on  the  roof  will  oft  re¬ 
veal  the  source  of  the  supply,  and  when  this 
is  so.  no  time  should  be  lost  in  thoroughly 
cleaning  the  creepers  or  climbers.  To  do 
this,  take  them  down,  and  give  them  a  real 
good  doing,  cleaning  also  their  abiding 
places  before  putting  them  again  in  place. 

Sunnyside. 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

Orchid  Pests. 

The  long  winter  nights  are  particularly 
favourable  to  insect  and  animal  pests,  and 
it  is  thus  one  of  the  most  anxious  times 
growers  of  Orchids  experience  in  their  en¬ 
deavours  to  keep  such  pests  in  check.  The 
remarkable  rapidity  with  which  many  of 
these  increase,  necessitates  every  precaution 
being  taken  to  destroy  as  many  as  possible 
before  they  reach  the  matured  stage  and  so 
prevent  the  enormous  increase  which 
would  otherwise  occur  if  only  the  older  pests 
were  destroyed. 

Cockroaches  are  perhaps  the  largest  and 
most  destructive  of  the  pests  of  our  Orchid 
houses.  From  the  thick  fleshy  roots  of  Van¬ 
das  to  the  tiny  seedling,  none  are  free  from 
their  ravages.  If  we  have  a  choice  Cattleya 
emitting  its  roots  and  there  is  a  cockroach 
in  the  house  it  will  find  them ;  the  expanded 
flowers  as  well  as  the  tender  buds  and  ad¬ 
vancing  flower  scapes  are  all  liable  to  be 
attacked.  We  find  it  advisable  to  lay  down 
little  pieces  of  crock,  about  the  stages  and 
near  their  haunts,  and  just  before  it  gets 
dark  place  on  the  crocks  a  small  portion  of 
Chase’s  beetle  poison,  varied  occasionally 
with  phosphorous  paste.  These  are  gener¬ 
ally  more  attractive  to  the  young  than  to  the 
older  beetles,  and  what  is  more,  when  they 
have  had  their  fill,  they  die  in  their  haunts 
and  the  others  immediately  commence  to 
devour  them,  and  so  numbers  become  de¬ 
stroyed.  Another  good  method  is  to  cut 
some  good-sized  Potatos  in  half  and  hollow 
out  the  fleshy  portion  of  the  centre  ;  the  cock¬ 
roaches  will  naturally  go  for  the  tenderest 
portion  of  the  Potatos,  so  that  if  sonje  of 
this  is  then  placed  on  the  stages,  plants, 
etc.,  where  the  pests  are  likely  to  frequent 
on  dark  nights,  then  by  the  aid  of  a  light 
numbers  of  them  may  be  caught  and  de¬ 
stroyed. 

The  hollowed-out  Potatos  also  form  a  good 
trap  for  woodlice;  these  should  be  examined 
in  the  morning  and  evening  and  the  insects 
destroyed. 

In  the  cool  Orchid  house,  where  such  kinds 
as  Odontoglossums-,  Oncidiums  and  Mas- 
devallias  are  grown,  slugs  and  snails  of 
various  kinds  are  the  great  trouble.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  many  of  these  are  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  house  originally  through 
their  eggs  being  intermixed  with  the  sphag¬ 
num  moss  used  in  the  potting  compost,  or  for 
surfacing,  when  top-dressing.  A  wet  season 
such  as  we  have  recently  passed  through  is 
generally  found  to  be  favourable  to  slugs. 
Every  precaution  must  be  taken  to  protect 
the  tender  roots  of  the  plants  and  the  newly- 
developing  scapes  from  slugs  and  snails,  and 
even  after  the  utmost  care  we  may  get  them 
injured  and  disfigured  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  work  of  a  whole  year  is  ruined  in  a 
few  minutes.  I  wish  to  impress  on  the 
reader  the  necessity  for  careful  nightly,  as 
well  as  daily,  observation.  It  is  a  good 
plan,  when  the  young  flower  scapes  are  first 
seen  advancing  between  the  leaves  at  the 
base  of  the  newly-developing  pseudo-bulb,  to 
carefully  wrap  a  piece  of  cotton  wool  around 
the  leaves  or  bulb,  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
forms  an  obstacle  difficult  to  surmdunt.  I 


don’t  say  it  will  prevent  slugs  reaching  the 
scape,  but  it  may  obstruct  them  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  their  capture.  Lettuce  leaves, 
little  patches  of  bran  placed  on  crocks  so 
that  it  does  not  get  mixed  with  the  potting 
compost  and  so  cause  a  fungoid  growth,  or 
'brewer’s  grains-,  prove  attractive  to  these 
pests,  and  they  may  then  be  easily  destroyed 
if  searched  for  with  the  aid  of  a  light  at 
night.  H.  J.  Chapman. 

- - 

Chrysanthemum  Freda  Bedford. 

This  light  terracotta-red  decorative 
variety  received  an  Award  of  Merit  from 
the  R.H.S.  on  November  12th,  when 
shown  by  Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co., 
Merstham. 

Death  of  Mr.  Harry  Gillett. 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death,  from 
heart  affection,  of  Mr.  Harry  Gillett,  of 
Cathays,  Cardiff,  who  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Cardiff  and  County  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  nineteen  years  ago,  and 
acted  as  secretary  from  the  commence¬ 
ment.  The  deceased  gentleman  was  also 
secretary  of  the  Cardiff  and  District 
Chrysanthemum  Society  for  many  years, 
and  was  most  diligent  and  energetic  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duties.  He  was  very 
popular  with  the  committee  of  both  socie¬ 
ties,  and  an  enthusiastic  gardener. 

New  Horticultural  Society. 

The  need  of  a  horticultural  society  in 
Stafford  having  long  been  felt,  a  meeting 
of  local  gardening  enthusiasts  was  re¬ 
cently  held  in  that  town,  and  it  was 
unanimously  decided  to  form  the  Stafford 
and  District  Horticultural  Society.  A 
representative  committee  of  30  members 
was  elected,  and  Mr.  J.  Stoney  (165,  Cor¬ 
poration  Street)  was  elected  hon.  secre¬ 
tary,  Mr.  J.  G.  Bloor  assistant  secretary, 
and  Mr.  A.  C.  Hunt  hon.  treasurer.  An 
annual  show  will  be  held,  and  it  is  hoped 
to  make  it  a  big  affair  and  thoroughly 
representative  of  Stafford  and  the  district. 
We  heartily  wish  the  new  society  great 
success. 

Saltaire,  Shipley  and  District  Rose  Society. 

Although  this  society  was  only  formed 
in  1903,  it  may  be  gathered  that  it  has 
achieved  great  success  in  that  short 
period  of  time  to  have  been  in  a  position 
to  extend  to  the  National  Rose  Society 
an  invitation  to  hold  their  Provincial 
Show  at  Saltaire  in  July,  last,  which  was 
accepted,  the  results  being  most  satisfac¬ 
tory.  The  number  of  exhibitors  totalled 
108,  73  of  which  competed  in  the  N.R.S. 
classes.  Mr.  Mawdey,  the  secretary  of 
the  N.R.S.,  says  that  this  constituted  a 
record  for  their  provincial  show's. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Saltaire 
Society,  held  on  November  21st,  it  was 
stated  that  the  expenditure  for  the  year 
was  ^449  3s.  1  id.  and  the  receipts  ,£503 
7 s.  7d. ,  thus  showing  a  profit  on  the 
year’s  working  of  ^54  3s.  Sd.  The  pre¬ 
sident,  Mr.  G.  C.  Wand,  presented  the 
society  with  a  fifty-guinea  challenge 
trophy,  offered  in  the  class  for  72  Rose 
blooms ;  and  Mr.  W.  A.  Whitehead,  late 
Mayor  of  Bradford,  presented  a  ten- 
guinea  trophy  for  local  amateurs.  All 
officers  of  the  society  were  re-elected,  in¬ 
cluding  Mr.  G.  C.  Wand,  president ;  Mr. 
J.  H.  Hargreaves,  hon.  treasurer;  Mr. 
E.  Wright,  hon.  secretary ;  and  Mr.  W. 
H.  Potter,  assistant  secretary.  The  re¬ 
cord  of  this  young  society  is  certainly 
noteworthy,  and  the  members  and  the 
executive  are  to  be  congratulated. 
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Address  :  The  Editor,  The  Gardening 
World,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may 
cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions 
should  be  as  brief  as  -possible  and  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a  separate  sheet 
of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make 
the  best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to 
prepare  and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline 
drawing  or  plan-of  their  gardens,  indicating 
the  position  of  beds  and  lawns,  the  charac- 


STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

2437.  Rearing  Young  Fuchsias. 

I  have  some  nice  young  Fuchsias  in  the 
greenhouse  which  I  should  like  to  grow — 
some  into  pyramids  and  others  as  standards. 
What  is  the  best  way  to  get  a  good  start,  as 
1  think  I  could  manage  them  afterwards? 
(T.  H.  Meads,  Shropshire.) 

They  are  not  likely  to  make  any  growth 
now  before  the  temperature  rises  in  spring. 
You  should,  therefore,  prepare  pots  and  com¬ 
post  towards  the  end  of  February  or  begin¬ 
ning  of  March.  Make  up  a  compost  of  two 
parts  fibrous  loam,  one  part  leaf  mould,  half 
part  well  rotted  cow  manure,  and  half  part 
sharp  sand.  At  that  time  the  plants  will  be 
resting,  so  that  you  can  remove  most  of  the 
soil  from  the  roots  of  the  plants.  You  will 
then  be  able  to  re-pot  some  of  them  into  the 
same  sized  pot.  This  will  give  you  plenty 
of  room  for  shifting  in  the  future  without 
having  to  start  with  large  pots.  In  the  case 
of  plants  which  will  readily  form  pyramids 
you  should  stop  them  when  1  foot  high,  un¬ 
less  the  lower  part  is  already  bushy.  In  any 
case,  if  the  leader  inclines  to  run  away  with 
a  long,  spindling  stem,  the  best  plan  is  to 
stop  it  and  get  side  shoots  regularly  as  ad¬ 
vance  is  made.  Stragglers  amongst  the  side 
shoots  should  also  be  stopped  in  order  to 
regulate  growth  and  keep  the  plants  of  regu¬ 
lar  outline.  Standards  may  be  allowed  to 
run  up  to  the  required  height  before  the 
leader  is  stopped.  The  side  shoots  may  be 
kept  in  subjection,  but  if  left  for  a  while 
to  strengthen  the  stem,  it  will  be  an  advan¬ 
tage.  The  head  is  formed  by  stopping  the 
leader  at  the  desired  height,  and  several  side 
shoots  will  be  given  off,  and  these  in  turn 
may  be  stopped  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a 
bushy  head.  Keep  the  plants  well  exposed 
to  light,  and  ventilate  regularly  whenever 
the  weather  permits  to  make  growth  sturdy. 
In  order  to  keep  these  plants  growing,  you 
should  re-pot  them  several  times  during  the 
course  of  the  summer,  and  that  will  urge 
them  to  continue  making  growth.  Even 
during  one  season  you  should  get  plants  of 
both  these  forms  of  some  considerable  size. 


ROOM  PLANTS. 

2438.  Sea  Sand  for  Geraniums. 

I  have  quite  a  number  of  Geraniums  in 
pots  which  have  grown  so  large  that  they 
seem  to  require  larger  pots.  I  can  get  plenty 
of  sand  from  the  sea  beach.  Would  this- 
answer  the  purpose,  as  I  can  get  it  quite  fine? 


ter  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall;  posi¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  etc.  The 
north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  over¬ 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  It 
should  also  be  stated  whether  the  garden  is 
-flat  or  on  a  declivity,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  marked.  Particulars  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  sail  will  also  help  us  to  give 
satisfactory  replies.  When  such  plans  are 
received  they  will  be  carefully  filed,  with 
the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and 
will  be  consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an 
enquiry  is  sent. 


Please  tell  me  also  what  is  the  right  time 
for  re-potting  window  plants.  What  sort  of 
mould  should  I  use?  (Geranium,  Devon.) 

The  sand  from  the  sea  beach  should 
answer,  but  you  should  take  it  for  prefer¬ 
ence  from  a  situation  where  it  has  been  ex¬ 
posed  for  some  considerable  time  to  rain  and 
the  weather  generally.  You  could,  however, 
wash  it  in  a  box  or  barrow  so  as  to  get  rid 
of  any  salt  which  might  be  present.  The 
latter,  being  soluble,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
let  the  water  drain  away  from  the  sand  ;  or 
if  the  barrow  is  close,  you  can  stir  up  the 
sand  in  the  water,  pour  the  latter  out,  and 
then  put  some  more  clean  water  on  it.  Two 
or  three  washes  like  this  would  be  an  advan¬ 
tage  in  getting  rid  of  fine  dust  or  clay,  as 
well  as  salt.  Do  not  select  fine  sand,  if  you 
mean  that  which  is  like  flour.  That  which 
is  quite  coarse  or  sharp  will  answer  the 
purpose  much  better  than  fine  floury  sand. 
Some  time  in  March  would  be  a  suitable 
time  for  re-potting  Geraniums  grown  in  a 
window.  A  suitable  compost  would  consist 
of  three  parts  good  turfy  loam,  one  part  of 
leaf  mould  and  well-rotted  cow  manure,  and 
quarter  part  sand.  Mix  this  thoroughly  to¬ 
gether  before  using  it. 


FERNS. 

2439.  Ferns  for  Back  Wall  of  Green¬ 
house. 

I  have  an  ugly  back  wall  in  my  green¬ 
house  which  I  would  like  to  cover,  and  have 
been  told  that  Ferns  would  answer  the  pur¬ 
pose,  but  am  in  a  fix  as  to  how  they  should 
be  treated  to  make  them  grow  there.  Any 
information  would  be  thankfully  received. 
I  may  add  that  some  Ferns  in  pots  are  a. 
poor  colour.  How  can  I  improve  them? 
(A.  B.  Stocks,  Middlesex.) 

The  way  to  get  Ferns  to  grow  on  the  back 
wall  of  a  greenhouse  is  to  fix  some  strong 
wooden  pegs  there,  iron  ones  would  be  better, 
and  something  of  the  nature  of  vine  eyes 
would  be  suitable  to  drive  into  the  wall  at 
intervals,  and  then  fasten  some  strong  wire 
netting  to  the  vine  eyes.  The  next  process 
is  to  fill  this  space  between  the  wire  netting 
and  the  wall  with  soil.  A  compost  of  good 
material  should  be  made  up  consisting 
chiefly  of  fibrous  loam  and  leaf  mould,  with 
sufficient  sand  to  make  it  porous.  In  filling 
this  soil  into  the  space  between  the  wire 
netting  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  moss  in¬ 
side  the  wire  netting  to  prevent  the  soil 
from  falling  out.  The  best  plan,  therefore, 
is  to  begin  at  the  base  of  the  wall  and  fill 
it  gradually  to  the  top.  At  the  same  time 


you  can  plant  some  Ferns  in  it  at  regular  in¬ 
tervals,  and  if  you  succeed  in  growing  the 
Ferns  under  these  conditions  the  Ferns  will 
sow  themselves  and  young  plants  will  spring 
up  freely.  Some  of  the  moss  named  Sela- 
ginella  kraussiana  might  be  planted  at  in¬ 
tervals,  and  that  will  root  into  the  moss 
while  it  grows.  During  the  summer  months 
it  will  be  necessary  to  water  the  wall  fairly 
frequently,  either  by  means  of  a  garden 
engine  or  a  syringe.  The  Ferns  you  already 
have  may  have  been  too  much  exposed  to 
sunshine,  and  if  so,  that  would  account  for 
their  poor  colour.  Possibly,  also,  they  re¬ 
quire  re-potting  into  fresh  soil,  and  this 
could  be  done  in  spring.  These  Fern?  in 
pots  could  be  stood  along  the  base  of  the  wall 
covered  with  Ferns,  if  that  would  furnish 
them  with  a  little  shade,  otherwise  a  good 
plan  would  be  to  select  the  most  shady  part 
in  the  greenhouse  and  place  the  pots  there. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

2440.  Planting  Solomon’s  Seal. 

Which  is  the  way  to  plant  roots  of  Solo¬ 
mon’s  Seal,  so  that  the  plants  bend  the  right 
way?  (R.  S.  T.,  Sussex.) 

We  should  plant  them  with  the  ends  of  the 
underground  rhizome  pointing  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  in  which  you  wish  the  stems  to  hang. 
We  do  not  think,  however,  that  this  would 
always  determine  the  direction  of  the  stems, 
as  it  is  largely  a  question  of  the  greatest 
amount  of  light.  In  whatever  situation  they 
are  placed  they  can  contrive  to  bend  the 
young  growing  stem  in  such  a  direction  that 
the  upper  side  of  the  leaves  will  face  the 
auarter  from  which  they  get  the  most  light 
during  the  day.  We  have  seen  some  Solo¬ 
mon’s  Seal  planted  not  far  from  a  wall,  but 
they  were  quite  away  from  the  wall  by  at 
least  a  foot ;  nevertheless,  the  stems  turned 
so  that  the  leaves  faced  the  direction  whence 
they  obtained  the  most  light. 

2441.  Flower  Border  on  a  Bank. 

I  am  going  to  make  a  flower  border  on 
the  top  of  a  hank,  newly  made,  facing 
south-east.  The  ground  is  peat  and  sand. 
Will  Roses,  hardy  flowers,  and  annuals  grow 
on  it?  (A.  T.  Granger,  Kent.) 

No  doubt  Roses  would  grow  in  a  more  or 
less  peaty  soil,  but  they  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
give  much  satisfaction  when  grown  in  such 
material.  Neither  peat  nor  sand  makes  a 
good  soil  for  Roses.  If  there  is  plenty  of 
depth,  you  could,  of  course,  improve  the  soil 
both  before  and  after  planting  the  Roses. 
This  could  be  done  by  adding  clay  or  heavy 
soil  approaching  that  condition.  You  will 
have  less  difficulty  with  the  hardy  flowers 
and  annuals,  but  even  they  would  profit  by 
the  use  of  dressings  of  heavy  soil  if  the 
present  material  is  entirely  made  up  of  peat 
and  sand.  It  is  largely  a  question  of  manur¬ 
ing  and  dressing  with  substantial  soils,  as 
to  what  you  can  get  out  of  a  peaty  border. 


ROSES. 

2442.  Rose  at  the  Foot  of  Ivy. 

Do  you  think  it  possible  for  a  Rose  to  do 
well  planted  at  the  foot  of  an  Ivy  so  that  the 
flowers  and  foliage  of  the  Rose  would  mingle 
with  the  Ivy?  (A.  H.  D.,  Staffs.) 

We  do  not  think  that  Roses  do  at  all  well 
mixed  with  Ivy.  In  the  first  place,  the 
Ivy  would  keep  the  plant  from  getting  air 
and,  in  the  second  place,  light  would  be 
obstructed.  If  the  Ivy  grows  strongly  it 
would  require  a  great  amount  of  attention, 
otherwise  it  would  completely  cripple  the 
Rose  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two.  There 
is  no  saying  what  might  be  the  case  by 
giving  close  attention  to  this  mixture,  but 
as  soon  as  ever  it  suffers  neglect  then  the 
Ivy  would  get  the  master}-.  We  should  ad¬ 
vise  you,  therefore,  to  plant  it  where  it  will 
have  every  chance  of  getting  a  due  share  of 
light  and  air. 
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2443.  Tall  Roses  for  Open  Situation. 

My  garden  is  rather  windy,  but  I  can  find 
sheltered  spots,  and  would  like  to  grow  some 
tall-growing  Roses.  Do  you  think  I  could 
grow  W.  A.  Richardson  as  a  standard  in 
front  of  the  house,  which  faces  south?  If 
not,  how  do  you  recommend  me  to  grow  it  ? 
Are  'there  any  others  that  would  do  as  well 
there?  (M.  Wilson,  Cheshire.) 

If  the  garden  is  particularly  windy,  we 
should  prefer  Roses  in  a  variety  of  other 
forms  rather  than  a  standard.  It  could,  no 
doubt,  be  grown  in  such  a  situation  by  se¬ 
curing  it  to  a  strong  staKe.  We  think,  how¬ 
ever,  it  would  be  more  easily  kept  in  posi¬ 
tion  by  training  it  on  a  trellis  or  as  a  climb¬ 
ing  Rose  upon  a  number  of  stakes  ox  frame¬ 
work  constructed  of  wooden  laths  to  which 
the  stems  could  be  tied.  By  this  means  it 
would  be  easier  to  support  the  plant  than 
to  keep  up  a  standard  tied  at  one  or  two 
places  to  a  single  stake  and  surmounted  by 
a  large  head.  There  are  several  other  Roses 
which  will  grow  under  those  conditions,  so 
that  if  you  mate  a  trellis  on  either  side  of 
the  pathway  to  the  house  you  could  train 
them  and  be  fairly  successful.  Varieties  that 
we  should  recommend  are  Dorothy  Perkins, 
Crimson  Rambler,  and  The  Garland  or 
Zephirine  Drouhin. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

2444.  Increasing  Lavender  and  Rose¬ 
mary. 

I  have  a  small  hush  of  Lavender  and  an¬ 
other  of  Rosemary  I  would  like  to  increase. 
What  is  the  best  way  to  do  this  and  the  most 
suitable  time  I  have  no  greenhouse.  (J.  S., 
Beds.) 

Both  of  these  plants  belong  to  the  same 
family  as  the  Mint,  and  though  shrubby, 
they  are  easy  to  propagate  by  means  of  seeds, 
cuttings  and  layers.  The  seeds  could,  of 
course,  be  sown  some  time  in  March  in  a  cold 
frame  or  in  the  open  air  in  April.  Layer¬ 
ing  may  be  accomplished  in  spring,  and 
little  more  is  necessary  than  simply  to  bend 
down  the  shoots  to  he  layered  and  cover  them 
with  a  few  inches  of  soil,  just  leaving  the 
tops  peering  through  the  soil.  The  Laven¬ 
der  at  least  will  toe  sufficiently  rooted  by  the 
autumn  following  to  be  severed  from  the 
parent  plant  and  planted  where  you  wish  the 
young  plants  to  grow.  Cuttings  of  both  of 
them  might  also  be  taken  some  time  in  July 
or  August,  according  to  the  stage  of  growth 
of  cuttings.  Side  shoots  3  in.  to  4  in.  long 
may  be  taken  off  and  dibbled  into  pots  of 
light  sandy  soil.  If  you  have  a  cold  frame, 
they  can  be  placed  there,  or  a  hand-light  or 
bell-glass  will  answer  the  same  purpose. 
Rooted  plants  may  be  kept  in  a  frame  and 
planted  out  in  spring.  If  you  have  a  narrow 
border  in  front  of  a  slightly  shaded  wall, 
you  could  take  off  cuttings  about  6  in.  long 
and  insert  them  in  that  position.  They  will 
root  if  you  take  care  to  see  that  they  do  not 
get  dry,  and  at  the  same  time  do  not  deluge 
them. 

2445.  Making1  a  Pergola. 

What  is  the  best  way  to  set  about  making 
a  pergola,  and  what  plants  would  you  recom¬ 
mend  for  covering  it  I  have  a  space  about 
25  ft.  long  and  8  ft.  wide  where  I  intend 
making  it.  How  wide  apart  should  the  up¬ 
rights  be?  (H.  Long,  Sussex.) 

Get  some  strong  posts  of  any  kind  of  wood, 
but  Larch  and  Oak  will  last  as  long  as  any. 
The  strong  ones  may  be  placed  6  ft.  apart, 
and  holes  2ft.  in  depth  should  be  made  to 
receive  them.  When  these  posts  are  in  posi¬ 
tion  the  soil  should  be  beaten  firm  with  a 
heavy  log  of  wood.  The  most  useful 
implement  for  this  work  being  a  heavy 
piece  of  wood  about  25  ft.  long,  with 
a  cross-bar  or  handle  on  the  top  of  it  for 
lifting  it  and  letting  it  fall  on  the  soil  to 
be  firmed.  If  you  wish  the  sides  of  the 


pergola  to  be  close,  then  it  will  be  necessary 
to  put  one  or  three  posts  of  a  more  slender 
character  between  the  strong  uprights.  On 
the  other  'hand,  if  you  wish  to  have  vistas 
or  open  prospects  from  any  side  of  the  per¬ 
gola  a  fairly  open  space  should  be  left  be¬ 
tween  these  uprights.  The  top  of  the  per¬ 
gola  may  consist  of  crosspieces  of  any  form 
securely  fastened  to  bars  running  from  one 
pole  to  the  other  along  the  top.  These  longi¬ 
tudinal  bars  ■  should,  of  course,  be  fairly 
strong,  as  they  will  have  to  support  a  va¬ 
riety  of  crosspieces,  and  those  again  will 
have  to  support  the  climbers.  To  cover  the 
upright  posts  you  may  use  a  considerable 
number  of  Roses,  such  as  Lady  Gay,  Doro¬ 
thy  Perkins,  Crimson  Rambler,  Gloire  de 
Dijon,  Blush  Rambler,  Rosa  mosohata  bru- 
nonis  and  R.  multiflora.  There  are  various 
other  highly  suitable  plants  for  covering  the 
numerous  pillars  along  the  sides,  namely, 
the  Wineberxy,  Loganberry,  cut-leaved 
Bramble,  Jasminum  fruticans,  J.  nudiflorum, 
Clematis  Jackmanii  and  Ceanothus  Gloire  de 
Versailles.  Some  of  these  will  be  capable  of 
growing  over  the  top  of  the  pergola,  and  may 
be  so  employed,  namely,  the  common  Wis¬ 
taria,  the  fine  Aristolochia  Sipho,  Lonicera 
japonica,  Ampelopsis  Veitchi,  the  common 
Honeysuckle,  Polygonum  baldschuanicum, 
Clematis  Vitalba,  C.  patens  and  the  common 
White  Jasmine. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

2446.  Propagating'  Early  Flowering 
Chrysanthemums. 

Kindly  tell  me  when  and  how  to  take 
Chrysanthemum  cuttings,  especially  the  sum¬ 
mer  flowering  kinds.  (R.  S.  T.,  Essex.) 

Early  flowering  Chrysanthemums  may  be 
propagated  in  February  or  March.  If  you 
have  only  a  cold  frame,  the  best  plan  would 
be  to  wait  till  March,  as  the  cuttings  would 
not  be  so  likely  to  damp  off.  You  do  not  tell 
us  where  you  have  got  these  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  whether  they  are  in  pots  or  out  of 
doors.  If  they  are  in  pots  they  should,  of 
course,  have  been  cut  down  by  this  time  and 
stood  in  cold  frames.  In  the  case  of  plants 
out  of  doors  they  may  be  cut  down  or  not  as 
the  stems  will  furnish  some  shelter  to  the 
young  cuttings.  If  you  have  any  varieties 
that  are  slow  to  send  up  young  shoots  from 
the  base,  then  the  old  stems  should  be  cut 
down  to  encourage  it.  Take  fairly  strong 
shoots  3  in.  or  4  in.  long  that  come  up  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  ground.  Remove  a  few  of 
the  lower  leaves  and  insert  the  cuttings 
firmly  in  pots  of  friable  soil,  using  a  fair 
amount  of  sand  in  it.  As  soon  as  they  are 
rooted  pot  them  off  singly  and  top  them  once 
or  twice  in  the  early  stages  to  make  them 
bushy.  You  can  plant  them  out  when  the 
weather  becomes  genial  some  time  in  April 
or  early  in  May. 


VEGETABLES. 

2447.  Celery  Clubbing. 

I  should  be  much  obliged  if  you  will  tell 
me  the  name  and  cause  of  the  small  white 
insect  in  the  enclosed  Celery  and  what 
remedy  I  can  use  for  the  future?  Also,  what 
has  caused  the  Celery  to  become  so  club- 
rooted  ?  I  may  say  my  land  lies  in  a  'hollow, 
but  gets  plenty  of  sun  and  is  well-drained, 
being  limestone.  I  cannot  well  have  land 
fallow.  (Silverdale,  Lancs.) 

The  insects  we  found  on  the  Celery  were 
Poduras  or  Springtails,  which  are  not  the 
cause  of  the  Celery  getting  into  a  bad  condi¬ 
tion,  but  are  present  chiefly  to  feed  upon  the 
soft  decaying  tissues.  The  clubbing  of  the 
Celery  was  due  to  some  check,  thus  causing 
the  plants  to  throw  up  their  flower  stem.  It 
is  not  really  a  disease,  but  the  failure  of  the 
Celery  is  due  to  some  check  to  growth,  and 
later  on,  the  plants  having  made  a  fresh 


start,  cause  the  flower  stem  to  spring  up. 
This  often  happens  in  biennial  plants  like 
Celery.  We  cannot  say  whether  you  nave 
knowingly  given  any  check  to  the  Celery 
while  it  was  making  its  growth,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  plants  which  have  behaved  in 
this  way  may  not  be  numerous.  Judging 
from  the  samples  you  sent  us  the  soil  is  very 
heavy,  and  when  wet  it  becomes  sticky.  In 
such  a  case  you  should  think  out  what  piece 
of  ground  you  are  going  to  use  for  Celery 
in  the  following  season  and  have  this  pro¬ 
perly  worked  by  laying  it  up  in  ridges  so 
as  to  expose  it  to  frost  during  the  winter. 
This  will  crumble  it  down  and  put  it  in 
better  condition  for  the  growth  of  Celery. 
On  the  other  hand,  you  should  endeavour  to 
keep  the  Celery  growing  from  the  time  it 
germinates  until  it  is  finally  earthed  up. 
You  can  do  this  by  shifting  on  whenever  this 
becomes  necessary,  not  allowing  the  seed¬ 
lings  to  starve  in  boxes  before  they  are 
planted  out.  Then  during  dry  weather  you 
should  give  a  heavy  watering  now  and  again 
to  keep  the  plants  moving.  Under  the  con¬ 
ditions  we  think  we  should  not  earth  up 
the  Celery  until  well  into  October.  By  that 
time  the  plants  will  be  fully  grown,  and  all 
that  you  would  have  to  do  would  be  to  tie 
up  each  stick  of  Celery  with  a  piece  of  mat¬ 
ting  just  under  the  blade  of  leaves.  Then 
when  some  soil  is  broken  down  into  the 
trenches  for  the  purpose  of  earthing  up,  the 
operator  should  see  that  the  matting  holds 
the  sticks  quite  tight  or  else  he  can  take  the 
stick  in  the  left  hand  to  prevent  soil  from 
getting  into  the  heart  ot  it,  while  the  soil 
is  placed  up  against  it  with  the  right  hand. 
We  think  if  you  adopt  this  plan  of  earthing 
up  the  Celery  after  it  has  completed- growth 
and  toy  keeping  it  moving  previous  to  that 
you  should  not  have  the  same  trouble  next 
year,  unless  there  is  something  really  wrong 
with  the  seeds,  and  we  hardly  think  this  is 
likely.  To  clean  your  soil  of  unnecessary  or 
even  troublesome  insects  you  should  give  it 
a  good  dressing  of  gas  lime  at  the  time  of 
trenching  or  digging,  and  this  should  at 
least  be  two  months  prior  to  the  time  of 
planting  the  Celery.  There  is  no  necessity 
for  letting  the  land  lie  fallow.  The  new 
remedy,  Vaporite,  might  very  well  be  tried 
to  get  rid  of  insects  if  they  are  very  numer¬ 
ous.  The  decayed  portion  in  some  of  these 
stems  is  probably  due  to  damage  by  some 
means  or  other  earlier  in  the  season. 


FRUIT. 

2448.  Pruning-  an  Old  Pear  Tree. 

I  have  an  old  Pear  tree  at  the  bottom  of 
the  garden  that  bore  only  a  few  fruits  this 
year.  It  is  about  18  ft.  high  and  has  some 
dead  shoots  on  it.  Does  it  require  pruning 
and  what  is  the  best  time  to  do  it?  (A.H.D., 
Staffs.) 

Old  Pear  trees  are  better  for  a  little  prun¬ 
ing  or  regulation  now  and  again.  Standards 
do  not  require  the  same  amount  of  .attention 
as  pyramids  to  keep  them  in  good  form,  but 
they  are  liable  to  get  crowded  in  places  and 
occasionally  branches  die.  Your  best  plan, 
therefore,  is  to  go  over  the  trees  and  to  thin 
out  some  of  the  worst  shoots  or  branches 
where  the  tree  is  in  any  wa)'  crowded.  If 
any  branches  have  made  long  shoots,  giving 
the  tree  an  irregular  ■  outline,  such  shoots 
should  toe  shortened  back  accordingly.  As  a 
rule,  however,  some  young  wood  upon  these 
old  trees  is  a  good  sign,  and  except  to  keep 
the  tree  in  outline  they  need  not  be  shortened. 
You  can  do  this  any  time  now  as  the  leaves 
are  off,  but  it  had  better  be  done  by  the  end 
of  February.  All  dead  pieces  should,  of 
course,  be  cut  back  to  live  wood. 

2449.  Apples  and  Pears  for  a  New 
Garden. 

I  have  made  a  new  garden  on  the  top  of  a 
reservoir  and  the  depth  of  the  soil  is  3  ft. 
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It  consists  of  a  mixture  of  loam  and  clay. 
Is  it  suitable  for  fruit  bushes?  Please  name 
the  four*  best  Apples  and  two  Pears  if  they 
are  likely  to  do  any  good  in  the  garden. 
(A.  T.  Granger,  Kent.) 

The  soil  you  mention  is  suitable  enough 
for  Apples,  Pears  and  the  small  fruits,  such 
as  Gooseberries  and  Currants.  The  only  mis¬ 
giving  we  should  consider  about  it  is  that 
the  soil  might  get  dry  in  the  summer  time 
seeing  that  there  is  no  available  reserve  of 
moisture  below  the  3  ft.  At  the  same  time 
any  rain  which  falls  may  take  some  time  to 
run  awav.  If  we  were  fond  of  fruit  and  had 
such  an  opportunity  we  should  plant  Apple 
and  Pear  trees  and  take  means  to  prevent 
them  from  starving.  The  Apples  we  should 
recommend  are  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin, 
Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Braddick’s  Non¬ 
pareil  and  Dutch  Mignonne.  All  of  these 
Apple  trees  should  be  grafted  or  budded 
on  the  Paradise  stock.  The  Pears  we  should 
recommend  are  Williams’  Bon  Chretien  (Au¬ 
gust  and  September)  and  Doyenne  du  Co¬ 
rnice  (October  and  November).  These  Pears 
should  be  grafted  on  the  Quince  stock.  The 
reason  we  should  recommend  the  above 
stocks  is  that  they'  are  shallow  rooters  and 
thus  keep  near  the  surface.  They  also  serve 
to  restrict  the  size  of  the  tree  and  bring  it 
into  a  fruitful  condition  at  a  much  earlier 
period  than  on  the1  natural  stock.  To  still 
further  encourage  them  to  produce  roots 
near  the  surface  you  should  place  a  mulch 
of  litter  or  rank  manure  over  the  ground  as 
far  as  the  roots* extend.  Anything  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  moisture  will  do  and  the  roots  will 
thus  be  encouraged  to  keep  near  the  surface. 
During  continued  hot  weather  it  would  also 
be  advantageous  to  give  each  tree  a  pail  or 
two  of  water  and  the  mulching  would  serve 
to  keep  this  from  drying  up  too  quickly. 
This  watering  would  be  all  the  more  neces¬ 
sary'  if  the  tree  is  carrying  fruit,  and  the 
latter  would  get  a  much  larger  size  than  if 
left  to  its  own  resources. 


GARDEN  ENEMIES. 

2450.  Apple  Tree  Bark  Eaten. 

Two  of  my'  young  Apple  trees  have  had 
the  bark  eaten  off  nearly  all  round  the  stem. 
Can  you  suggest  what  might  have  done  this? 
I  was  at  first  inclined  to  blame  the  c-'s,  but 
it  has  been  gnawed  off  by  teed"  and  not 
scratched  in  the  usual  way  ^".te  by  cats. 
I  should  be  much  obliged  fcr  vour  opinion. 
(G.  Marsh,  Wilts.) 

Most  likely'  the  injury  has  been  done  by 
field  mice  or  voles,  which  are  very  fond  of 
eating  the  bark  of  trees  when  other  things, 
such  as  grass  and  corn,  are  not  to  be  had. 
Several  remedies  may  be  applied  to  keep 
them  away.  At  the  same  time  you  can  set 
traps  to  catch  them.  A  plan  that  has  been 
fovnd  serviceable  for  keeping  away  mice  is 
a  sprav  fluid  made  up  of  lime,  sulphur  and 
salt.  You  can  make  the  mixture  for  your¬ 
self  by  getting  3^  lbs.  quicklime,  if  lbs. 
flowers  of  sulphur  and  iA  lbs.  of  common 
salt.  The  plan  of  making  it  is  to  boil  the 
sulphur  and  half  of  the  lime  in  H  gallons  of 
water.  Then  slack  the  rest  of  the  lime  in 
another  quantity  of  water  and  dissolve  the 
salt  in  it.  Now  add  the  two  mixtures  to¬ 
gether  and  water  to  make  up  the  whole  to 
five  gallons.  The  trunks  of  all  your  fruit 
trees  having  smooth  bark  could  be  sprayed 
with  this  preparation  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  mice  away.  Where  the  bark  is 
old,  rough  and  practically  dead  on  the  sur¬ 
face  the  mice  are  not  likely  to  trouble  you. 


SOILS  AND  MANURES. 

2451.  Improving  Soil  for  Seakale. 

Our  soil  is  very  heavy  and  we  get  a  deal 
of  rain  at  all  times,  especially  in  autumn 
and  spring.  What  is  the  best  way  to  im¬ 


prove  it  for  Seakale?  Would  rank  stable 
manure  answer  the  purpose,  as  I  can  get 
plenty  of  that  ?  I  may  say  I  have  not  tried 
this  vegetable  before.  (A.  Mitchell,  Ar¬ 
gyllshire.) 

Your  best  plan  would  be  to  trench  the 
soil  and  use  plenty  of  rank  horse  manure, 
both  in  the  lower  and  upper  trenches.  Leave 
it  as  rough  as  possible  or  ridge  at  the  top 
for  the  winter.  Presently  you  could  employ 
some  seaweed  if  you  can  get  it  as  a  layer 
over  the  top.  It  sea  sand  is  obtainable,  give 
a  good  dressing  of  that  before  planting  the 
Seakale,  and  dig  the  seaweed  and  sand  into 
the  top  spit.  The  Seakale  may  be  planted 
some  time  in  March  according  to  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  soil  for  the  time  being. 

2452.  Soil  Holding  Water. 

A  portion  of  my  garden  lies  low,  and 
every  winter  the  water  always  stands  there 
for  some  days  after  rain,  and  I  cannot  get 
it  to  run  away.  What  can  I  do  to  prevent 
the  water  from  standing  on  it  as  it  spoils 
any  crops  growing  on  it?  (T.  B.  H.,  Mid¬ 
dlesex.) 

If  there  is  not  sufficient  fall  to  get  outlet 
for  a  drain  you  should  make  a  blind  one. 
Take  out  a  fairly  deep  drain  across  the 
lowest  part  of  the  ground  and  fill  this  up 
with  brickbats  and  rubble  stone  within  3  ft. 
of  the  surface.  If  you  make  the  drain  deep 
enough  you  will  have  a  lot  of  soil  to  dispose 
of  after  filling  up  the  drain  with  brickbats 
and  stones.  This  extra  soil  can  be  spread 
over  the  hollow  portion  and  that  will  still 
further  help  to  remedy  matters.  By  the 
time  a  drain  has  been  cut  vou  may  reallv  get 
through  some  stratum  of  clay,  which  is  hold¬ 
ing  back  the  surface  water.  It  will  soon, 
therefore,  sink  away  after  it  leaves  off  rain¬ 
ing. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

2453.  Staging  a  Basket  of  Chrysan¬ 
themums. 

Would  you  kindlv  read  over  Rule  1  of 
the  enclosed  regulations  for  competition  and 
answer  through  The  Gardening  World 
whether  competitors  in  Class  40  should  have 
been  allowed  to  bring  in  their  baskets  and 
make  them  up  in  the  hall  and  stage  them 
before  g  a.m.  the  following  morning.  I, 
being  a  distant  competitor,  had  to  stage  my 
basket  before  10  p.m.  the  evening  previous 
to  the  show.  (R.  A.  Grigor,  Dumfriesshire.) 

We  think  if  baskets  were  prohibited  from 
being  filled  on  the  night  previous  to  the 
show,  it  should  have  been  made  more  ex¬ 
plicit  in  the  rules  and  regulations.  In  read¬ 
ing  the  rule,  we  should  take  it  for  granted 
that  although  a  basket  is  neither  a  bouquet, 
wreath  nor  cross,  that  it  had  to  be  made  up 
in  the  hall.  There  might  have  been  someone 
placed  there  on  the  morning  of  the  show  to 
see  such,  things  made  up  in  the  hall,  but  this 
same  party  might  not  have  been  there  on  the 
evening  previous  to  see  you  making  up  the 
basket.  This  is  the  only  reason  we  can  see 
of  any  necessity  for  disqualifying  you.  At 
the  same  time  your  basket  and  the  materials 
to  be  arranged  in  it  could  have  been  placed 
in  the  hall  and  then  arranged  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  show.  At  the  same  time,  we 
should  have  taken  it  for  granted  according 
to  the  rules  and  regulations  that  we  should 
have  been  permitted  to  place  a  basket  in  the 
hall  on  the  night  previous  to  the  show.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  instructions  given  in  Rule 
1,  we  note  under  Class  40  that  a  basket  filled 
with  Chrysanthemums  and  arranged  for  ef¬ 
fect  had  to  be  arranged  in  the  hall,  and  no 
doubt  they  also  intended  this  to  apply  that 
the  arrangement  should  be  made  on  the  morn. 
ing“  of  the  show.  From  what  we  can  see  of 
it,  you  would  have  been  within  the  mark  to 
have  placed  your  material  in  the  hall  over¬ 
night  and  arranged  them  in  the  morning. 


2454.  Book  on  Onions. 

Will  you  please  tell  me  in  your  next  issue 
what  address  I  am  to  write  to  for  the  new 
book  on  “  Onions,”  a  description  of  which 
appears  in  your  issue  of  the  16th  ult.  The 
address  on  the  top  of  the  article  appears  to 
be  inadequate.  (Beginner,  Norfolk.) 

This  question  was  answered  in  last  issue, 
see  No.  2,435,  P-  778- 

2455.  Moss  on  Apple  Tree. 

I  have  an  old  Apple  tree  which  is  very 
much  infested  with  moss  and  looks  unsightly 
in  winter.  I  believe  you  once  gave  a  re¬ 
medy  for  this,  but  cannot  recollect  where  to 
find  it.  I  shall  be  much  obliged  for  the 
information.  (R.  Skelton,  Sussex.) 

Caustic  soda  is  a  very  good  agent  for  the 
removal  of  moss  from  fruit  trees.  It  is  a 
very  dangerous  article  to  handle,  however, 
and  you  must  be  careful  not  to  get  it  on 
your  hands  or  clothes,  otherwise  y'ou  will 
get  them  injured.  A  better  remedy  than 
caustic  soda  alone  is  as  follows  Get  a 
1  lb.  can  of  70  per  cent,  caustic  soda  and 
1  lb.  of  carbonate  of  potash,  80  per  cent., 
and  ^  lb.  soft  soap.  Put  these  in  two  gal¬ 
lons  of  water  to  dissolve,  then  dissolve  the 
soft  scap  in  some  hot  water,  adding  it  to 
the  rest.  1  his  should  be  done  in  a  vessel 
capable  of  holding  ten  gallons  of  water,  so 
that  when  you  have  got  the  ingredients  dis¬ 
solved  add  water  to  make  ten  gallons.  With 
this  spray  the  trees.  Select  a  still  day  and 
a  dry  one,  if  possible,  otherwise  you  might 
be  inconvenienced  by  the  wind  blowing  the 
spray  upon  you.  Then  spray'  the  trees  so 
that  all  the  affected  parts  are  just  wetted 
with  this  liquid.  Mosses  and  lichens  will 
soon  die  and  fall  away,  while  many  insects 
will  also  be  destroyed  if  thev  have  been  har¬ 
bouring  under  the  moss. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Vilmorin-Andrielx  et  Cie.,  4,  Quai  de 

la  Megisserie,  Paris. — Catalogue  of  Seeds 
of  Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs;  also  Catalogue 
of  Seeds  of  Plants  of  the  Greenhouse  and 
Orangery,  of  Trees  and  Shrubs  and  Useful 
Plants  of  Warm  Countries. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

AT  THE 

CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

The  early  winter  exhibition  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Chrysanthemum  Society'  was  held 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  Sy'denham,  on  the 
4th  and  5th  inst.,  when  a  very  fine  display' 
of  the  autumn  queen  was  got  together. 
The  chief  or  only  drawback  was  the  lack 
of  visitors  to  make  the  show  a  success. 

The  lead  for  18  Japanese  blooms  was 
by  Mr.  J.  Preece,  gardener  to  Miss 
M  illmott,  Warley  Place,  Brentwood, 
Essex.  Grand  blooms  were  Mme  Ober- 
thur,  Algernon  Davis,  W.  H.  Whitehouse 
Mrs.  J.  Bryant,  F.  S.  Vallis,  J.  H.  Sils^ 
3uia  ,  Alme.  Carnot,  G.  Gooding*.  General 
Hutton,  Mme.  P.  Radaelli,  Mrs.  G. 
Black.  Mrs.  T.  Dalton,  Mme.  G.  Rivol 
and  Mrs.  F.  W.  Vallis,  the  rest  being- 
duplicates  of  those  named.  The  size  of 
the  blooms  gave  the  table  a  crowded  ap¬ 
pearance.  Mr.  H.  Humphrey,  gardener 
to  the  Hon.  Sydney  Holland,  Kneesworth 
Hall.  Roy'ston.  Herts,  took  the  second 
award,  with  several  very'  fine  blooms,  in¬ 
cluding  F.  S.  \  allis,  Mme.  Oberthur 
r.  .  Vallis,  Gen.  Hutton,  etc. 
Mr.  W.  Mease,  gardener  to  A.  Tate,  Esq  ’ 
Downside,  Leatherhead,  came  in  third 
with  an  even  and  fresh  lot,  though 
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somewhat  smaller  than  the  others.  There 
were  nine  entries  in  this  class. 

In  the  class  for  12  blooms  of  Japanese 
varieties,  Mr.  J.  Preece  again  led  the  way 
with  grand  blooms  of  W.  H.  Whitehouse, 
F.  S.  Vallis,  Algernon  Davis,  Mme.  Ober- 
thur,  Mme.  G.  Rivol,  etc.  The  second 
prize  was  secured  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Horton, 
gardener  to  T.  L.  Boyd,  Esq.,  North 
Frith,  Tonbridge,  with  smaller  but  fresh 
blooms.  Mr.  W.  Mease  was  third  here, 
with  handsome  blooms  of  Valerie  Green- 
ham,  Bessie  Godfrey,  etc. 

There  were  nine  entries  in  the  class  for 
12  incurved  Chrysanthemums,-  and  here 
again  Mr.  J.  Preece  refused  to  be  beaten. 
His  best  bloom  was  Frank  Hammond,  but 
very  fine  also  were  Duchess  of.  Fife,  W. 
Higgs,  Mdlle.  L.  Faure,  Mrs.  F.  Judson, 
lalene  and  Triomphe  de  Montbrun.  He 
was  followed  by  Mr.  G.  J.  Hunt,  gardener 
to  Pantia  Ralli,  Esq.,  Ashtead  Park,  Ep¬ 
som,  with  somewhat  smaller  but  very  fine 
blooms  of  Frank  Hammond,  W.  Wain- 
wright,  Embleme  Poitevine,  and  The 
Egyptian.  Mr.  W.  Mease  came  in  third 
with  a  fine,  even  lot.  None  of  the  exhibits 
were  really  weak  for  incurved  blooms  at 
this  period  of  the  year. 

For  a  collection  of  decorative  Chrysan¬ 
themums  in  vases,  the  lead  was  taken  by 
Mr.  J.  A.  Humphries,  gardener  to  J.  L. 
Burgess,  Esq.,  Maisey  Hampton,  near 
Fairford.  Large  flowering,  decorative, 
pompon  and  Japanese  Anemone  varieties 
were  employed.  Mr.  W.  C.  Pagram,  gar¬ 
dener  to  J.  Courtenay,  Esq.,  J.P.,  The 
Whim,  Weybridge,  was  second,  using 
plumy,  single  and  tiny  pompons,  as  well 
as  other  types. 

Mr.  G.  J.  Hunt  secured  the  first  prize 
for  nine  vases  of  large  Japanese  blooms, 
three  in  a  vase. 

In  another  open  class  for  six  vases  of 
Japanese  blooms,  Mr.  W.  G.  Prudden 
Clark,  4,  York  Road,  Iiitchin,  was  first ; 
and  Mr.  M.  Rayment,  gardener  to  W. 
Beech,  Esq.,  North  Ockendon,  Romford, 
was  second.  The  competition  for  blooms 
in  vases  was  very  weak. 

The  best  12  vases  of  singles  were  shown 
bv  Air.  T.  Stevenson,  gardener  to  E.  G. 
Mocatta,  Esq.,  Woburn  Place,  Addle- 
stone.  Very  fine  varieties  were  Earlswood 
Glory,  Mrs.  J.  F.  McLeod,  Edith  Pagram, 
White  Victoria,  Morning  Star,  Crown 
Jewel,  Grace,  and  W.  Rogers.  The 
second  prize  was  secured  by  Mr.  H.  Parr, 
gardener  to  F.  A.  Bevan,  Esq.,  Trent 
Park,  New  Barnet,  whose  blooms  were 
smaller  but  stood  up  better  the  second 
day.  Mr.  G.  Halsey,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Jeremiah  Lyon,  Rid’dings  Court.  Cater- 
ham  V alley,  came  in  third  with  good  last¬ 
ing  varieties. 

Mr.  W.  Howe,  gardener  to  Lady  Tate, 
Park  Hill,  Streatham  Common,  was 
awarded  the  first  prize  for  a  group  of 
Chrysanthemums,  arranged  with  Lilies, 
Poinsettias,  Crotons,  Palms,  etc.  He  also 
had  the  prize  for  a  collection  of  flowering 
and  berried  plants. 

Mr.  G.  Mileham,  gardener  to  A.  T. 
Miller,  Esq.,  Emlyn  House,  Leatherhead, 
had  the  best  flowering  Begonias. 

Vases  of  Chrysanthemums,  baskets, 
etc.  ,  were  also  well  represented. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Nova  Scotia  Government  had_  a 
splendid  exhibit  of  Apples,  consisting  of 
King  of  Tomkins  Country,  Blenheim 
Orange,  Ribston  Pippin,  Ben  Davis,  Bald¬ 
win,  Fallawater,  and  other  highly 
coloured  varieties.  (Gold  medal.) 

On  another  table  were  no  less  than  93 
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varieties  from  Sea  View  Farm,  Starr’s 
Point,  Nova  Scotia. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Sage,  71,  Manor  Road,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Surrey,  had  a  table  of  the  “Co¬ 
rona”  flower-holder  and  other  aids  to 
floral  work. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery, 
Hither  Green,  Lewisham,  had  a  large  and 
effective  group  of'  Chrysanthemums  in 
tall  vases,  bamboo  stands,  etc.,  and 
backed  up  with  Palms  and  Bamboos. 
(Large  gold  medal.) 

Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Merstham, 
Surrey,  staged  a  large  collection  of  Japan¬ 
ese,  incurved  and  single  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  the  latter  being  very  numerous. 
(Large  silver  medal.) 

Messrs.  John  Peed  and  Son,  West  Nor¬ 
wood.  London,  had  two  tables  of  Begonia 
Gloire  de  Lorraine  and  its  sports.  (Small 
silver  medal.) 

Messrs.  John  Laing  axrd  Sons,  Forest 
Hill,  London,  staged  Crotons,  Begonias, 
and  other  plants.  (Small  silver  medal.) 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley, 
had  a  long  table  of  cut  flowers  of  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  winter-flowering  Begonias  and 
Chrysanthemums.  (Gold  medal.) 

Mr.  C.  J.  Wakefield,  ^8,  Hindon  Street, 
London,  S.W. ,  had  an  exhibit  of  “Floral 
Aid,”  with  Chrysanthemums  in  water  to 
show  the  method  of  using  them. 

- *+* - 


Sophro-Laelio-cattleya  Medea. 

The  sepals  of  this  bi-generic  hybrid  are 
dark  brownish  purple.  The  petals  are 
clearer  purple,  but  still  very  dark.  The 
lip  is  crimson-purple  with  a  violet  sjrade. 
Award  of  Merit  by  the  R.H.S.  to  Major 
Holford,  C.I.E.,  C.V.O.  (grower,  Mr.  H. 
G.  Alexander),  Westonbirt,  ..  Tetbury, 
Glos. 
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“Ashes,  which  in  themselves  are  sterile,  fertilise  the  land  they  are  cast  upon.” — Landor. 
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Common  £o\. 

Ghosts  of  old  Elms  stand  moaning  in  the 
gloom, 

Brown,  bony  fingers  meet  across  the 
lanes, 

Pixies  of  dead  leaves  rustle  to  the  doom 
Crimping  their  bloodless  veins. 

Thorn  leaves  in  dreary  pageant  of  drab 
death, 

Oak  leaves,  in  glamour  of  a  golden 
pyre ; 

The  gardener,  or  the  crisp  nor'-easter  s 
breath, 

Mingles  them  with  the  mire. 

Golden  or  dun,  or  high  or  lowly  birth, 
We  from  our  lofty  boughs  or  bushes 
fall  j 

Deep  in  thy  great  brown  sepulchre,  O 
Earth, 

The  Gardener  sweeps  us  all. 

Arthur  Waghorne. 

- - 


Phosphates  for  Fruit  Trees. 

Mr  H.  Cousins,  in  “  The  Chemistry  of 
the  Garden,”  says  that  all  fruit  trees  m 
bearing  should  receive  a  manuring  of 
phosphates  every  year,  quite  irrespective 
of  anv  other  treatment. 


CXXII. 


Paeonies. 

It  does  not  seem  to  matter  much  when 
these  are  planted  or  transplanted,  for  they 
are  among  the  hardiest  of  our  garden 
plants.  A  tree  Paeony  in  a  small  garden 
would  practically  take  the  place  of  an 
ordinary  shrub.  I  can  recall  a  straight, 
oblong  suburban  garden  that  stands  out 
from  a  great  number  of  others  by  reason 
of  the  characteristic  features  that  had 
been  made  of  two  large  and  bold  flower¬ 
ing  plants — Tree  Paeonies  of  a  clear, 
bright  rose-pink  colour,  and,  for  later 
flowering,  a  profusion,  everywhere  that 
■  arches  could  be  placed,  of  the  purple 
Jackman  Clematis.  Of  course  there  were 
many  other  subjects,  but  these  were  the 
keynotes ;  these  made,  if  I  may  say  so,  the 
distinct  and  beautiful  character  of  that 
particular  garden.  To  my  mind,  every 
garden,  and  especially  these  familiar  ob¬ 
long  suburban  and  town  gardens  that  are 
so  exactly  replicas  of  each  other  so  far  as 
outline,  and  often  of  design,  are  con¬ 
cerned,  need  to  strike  out  a  line,  need 
some  individuality  to  mark  them  out  from 
thousands  of  others.  And,  feeling  thus,  I 
am  at  pains  frequently  to  urge  this  upon 
my  readers,  and  to  illustrate  it  by  men¬ 
tioning  such  subjects  as  I  come  across 
that  seem  to  have  this  boldness  or  char¬ 
acter  sufficiently  to  constitute  them 
worthy  keynotes".  It  cannot  be  too 
strongly  impressed  on  all  keen  amateurs 
that  they  have  many  more  things  to  con¬ 
sider  in  achieving  beautiful  gardens  than 
merelv  the  practical  knowledge  of  pot¬ 
ting,  planting,  or  digging. 

But  to  return  to  the  Paeonies.  Among 
the  tree  varieties  Imperatrice  Josephine 
is  of  a  beautful  and  striking  rose  colour. 
Madame  de  Vatry  is  also  very  similar 
and  as  charming.  But  where  expense  is 
a  consideration,  many  will  choose  the 
“  Sinensis”  varieties,  and  indeed  excellent 
effect  can  be  achieved  with  them.  Marie 
Houillon,  Edmond  Lebon,  and  Eugene 
Yerdier  are  all  of  this  welcome  rose  col¬ 
ouring.  The  one  drawback  tr  Paeonies 
is  the  brevity  of  their  floweu  :  for  this  rea¬ 
son  I  would  never,  if  i  could  avoid  it, 
place  them  in  too  'prominent  positions , 
but  keep  them  for  the  inferior  places,  and 
even  positions  under  partial  shade. 
Where  Paeonies  are  already  established, 
a  generous  top  dressing  of  stable  manure 
is  very  acceptable,  even  if  not  necessary. 

The  Corners  of  the  Garden. 

That  expression  prominent  positions  re¬ 
minds  me  what  an  attraction  the  corners 
of  beds  or  borders  or,  indeed,  any  corner 
the  garden  may  offer,  has  for  me.  What 
do  I  do  with  them?  Well,  if  they  are  in 


the  kitchen  garden,  I  try  to  make  use  of 
them  for  some  rather  tall  and  important¬ 
looking  herb,  or  plant  that  we  associate 
closely  with  the  herbs,  like  Rosemary  or 
Lavender,  or  Sweet  Cicely,  or  even 
Southern  Wood.  There  is  a  charm  that 
all  garden  lovers  must  know  in  pinching 
or  appropriating  leaves  or  blossoms  of 
sweet-smelling  plants,  and  corners  are  al¬ 
ways  positions  that  we  can'  reach  easily. 
In  more  important  places  in  the  garden  I 
would  always  use  the  corners  for  striking- 
looking  plants,  and  especially  plants  that 
are  decorative  over  an  unusually  long 
period.  I  would  always,  in  preference, 
choose  a  permanent  subject  rather  than  a 
tender  plant,  or  plants  that  would  continu¬ 
ally  be  changed,  because  the  corners  of 
borders  and  other  corners  lend  themselves 
for  particular  use  to  emphasise  some  fea¬ 
ture,  or  rather  to  become  a  feature  in 
themselves.  In  districts  where  they  do 
well  as  hardy  plants.  Hydrangeas  make 
splendidly  long-enduring  subjects,  so  long 
as  they  are  not  too  large  for  the  position 
they  occupy.  But  whether  as  corner 
plants  or  as  tub  subjects  or  as  specimens 
on  a  lawn  or  in  any  other  position,  Hy¬ 
drangeas  seem  to  me  quite  indispensable 
in  every  garden.  Nothing  quite  takes 
their  place,  and  even  if  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  be  too  cold  for  them  and  slight  pro¬ 
tection  has  to  be  afforded  for  the  winter, 
they  are  well  worth  it.  I  have  never 
seen  better  Hydrangeas  than  in  certain 
London  suburban  gardens,  and  they  re¬ 
ceived  no  winter  shelter  or  protection 
whatever.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  town  or 
suburban  garden  when  surrounded  by 
paling  is,  more  or  less,  sheltered  and  pro¬ 
tected. 

Another  plant  striking  as  a  corner  sub¬ 
ject  is  Spiraea  Aruncus.  It  is  one  of  those 
plants  that  for  a  full  appreciation  of  their 
beauty  need  to  be  seen  unhidden  from  top 
to  soil  by  other  plants.  Yuccas,  too,  and 
in  certain  positions  the  Pampas  Grass, 
make  capital  corner  plants.  The  truth 
is,  if  we  have  a  striking-looking  plant,  it 
grows  in  effectiveness  very  considerably  if 
we  give  it  an  important  and  prominent 
position. 

There  are  many  ways  of  emphasising  a 
corner,  even  if  there  be  neither  border  nor 
bed,  such  as  a  tub  with  some  well-grown 
plant  or  a  bold  tree  stump  planted  with 
some  creeping  plant ;  and  there  are  other 
ways  besides,  but  I  want  my  remarks  to  be 
suggestive,  and  a  particular  corner  should 
be  well  considered  by  its  owner  to  see  that 
the  most  is  made  of  it. 

“Corners — corners,  why  I  never  give 
them  a  thought  more  than  the  rest.”  I 
have  heard  an  amateur  gardener  exclaim, 
but.  believe  me,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
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they  are  worth  it.  But — and  here  comes 
in  one  of  those  subtilities  of  true  garden¬ 
ing — the  tenth  corner  may  be  the  excep¬ 
tion.  There  are  corners  where  it  would 
be  inadvisable  to  emphasise  them  in  any 
degree,  therefore  we  must  weigh  well 
what  we  do. 

F.  Norfolk. 

- - 

Lieorpotis  - 

-  Lieorpurus. 

[Lion’s  Tail.] 

This  plant  is  rarely  seen  in  gardens  at 
the  present  time,  but  it  really  deserves  a 
place  in  every  collection  of  plants,  more 
especially  where  a  display  of  flowering 
plants  are  required  for  the  decoration  of 
conservatories ;  it  is  also  valuable  when 
used  in  a  cut  state.  I  believe  that  in 
some  parts  of  Devonshire  it  will  succeed 
in  the  open,  but  given  a  cool  greenhouse 
temperature,  the  chants  do  remarkably 
well  with  us  under  the  following  treat¬ 
ment  : — 

In  April  we  select  strong  cuttings  from 
the  base  of  the  old  plants  that  have  been 
cut  back  after  flowering  and  insert  several 
in  small  pots,  filled  with  a  sandy  compost 
and  placed  in  a  little  heat. 

The  cuttings  soon  root,  when  they  are 
potted  up  into  3-inch  pots,  these  being 
kept  in  a  warm  pit,  where  they  soon  make 
sturdy  plants.  They  are  then  removed 
into  cold  frames  to  harden  off  in  readiness 
for  planting  out,  the  same  as  Arums  and 
Salvias,  pinching  two  or  three  times  dur¬ 
ing  the  season.  We  generally  plant  these 
in  an  early  border,  from  which  early  Po- 
tatos  have  been  raised,  allowing  about 
two  feet  each  way  between  them,  and 
forming  a  bas-in  with  soil  round  each,  so 
that  if  the  summer  is  dry  a  good  soaking 
with  water  with  an  occasional  application 
of  liquid  manure  can  be  given  them 
when  well  rooted. 

Early  in  September  the  plants  should 
be  taken  up  with  plenty  of  roots,  water¬ 
ing  beforehand,  and  potted  into  from  six 
to  nine  inch  pots  in  any  ordinary  potting 
soil.  Following  this  they  should  be  stood 
in  the  shade  for  a  time,  dewing  over  with 
a  syringe  mornings  and  afternoons,  when 
new  root  action  will  soon  begin.  They 
should  then  be  arranged  on  the  stage  of  a 
greenhouse  near  the  glass. 

When  the  pots  become  full  of  roots  give 
liberal  watering  with  weak  soot  and  ma¬ 
nure  water.  By  this  method  of  culture 
specimens  three  feet  or  more  in  height 
may  be  obtained. 


Winter  Carnations  at  Cheltenham. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  thirty-seventh 
annual  show  of  the  Cheltenham  Root, 
Fruit  and  Winter  Flower  Society,  Messrs. 
Young  and  Co.,  of  Hatherley,  made  a 
splendid  exhibit  of  American  Tree  Carna¬ 
tions,  thus  producing  a  beautiful  contrast 
to  the  Chrysanthemums  which  were  one  of 
the  prominent  features  of  that  show.  The 
blooms  were  notable  for  their  size  and 
beautiful  colouring.  They  easily  secured 
the  first  prize  for  these  continuous  flower¬ 
ing  Carnations. 


CHRISTMAS 

HOLIDAYS. 


NOTICE . 

In  consequence  of  the  Christmas 
Holidays  we  shall  have  to  close 
up  our  issue  dated  Dec.  28th  on 

Thursday,  December  19th . 

No  advertisement  can  be  received, 
altered,  or  stopped  after  the  first 
post  on  Thursday,  December  19th. 


Cattleya  labiata  alba  Purity. 

With  the  exception  of  a  light  orange 
blotch  lined  with  white  in  the  throat,  all 
the  rest  of  this  beautiful  variety  is  pure 
white,  and  therefore  well  named  Purity. 
First-class  Certificate  by  the  R.H.S.  when 
shown  by  Major  Flolford,  C.I.E.,  C.V.O. 
(gardener,  Mr.  H.  G.  Alexander),  Wes- 
tonbirt,  Tetbury,  Glos. 


-  Q.  W.  - 

Prize  Competitions. 


GENERAL  CONDITIONS. — Competitors  must 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular 
paid  contributors  to  THE  GARDENING 
WORLD  or  other  gardening  journals  are  de¬ 
barred  from  entering,  but  occasional  con¬ 
tributors  may  compete.  The  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  competitor  must  appear  on  each 
article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right 
to  reproduce,  in  any  wayjl  any  article  or  photo¬ 
graph  sent  for  competition.  The  conditions 
applying  to  each  competition  should  be  care¬ 
fully  read. 


WEEKLY 

PRIZES. 

A  PRIZE  OFTEN  SHILLINGS  will  be  given 
for  the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  para¬ 
graph  or  article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but 
value  rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in 
making  <-he  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Com¬ 
petition, ”  and  post  not  later  than  the  Monday 
folk  wing  date  of  issue. .Entries  received  later 
th  an  Tuesday  (first  post)  will  be  left  over  until 
the  following  week. 

Two  prizes  of  2s.  6d.  will  be  awarded  each 
week  for  the  two  best  letters,  not  exceeding 
150  words,  on  any  interesting  gardening  sub¬ 
ject. 


RESULTS  OF 
LAST  WEEK'S 
COMPETITIONS. 

Some  of  the  best  papers  in  this  competition 
are  too  long,  and  we  desire  readers  to  keep 
within  a  column. 

The  prize  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “  R.  Thatcher  ”  for  the  article  on 
“  Autum -Fruiting  Raspberries,”  page  780. 

In  the  Prize  Letter  Competition  a  prize 
was  awarded  to  “A.  Y.  Parratt”  for  the 
article  on  “  White  Flowers  at  Christmas  ” ; 
and  another  to  “  S.H.  ”  for  the  article  on 
“Polygonum  amplexicaule,”  page  782. 


Flowers  at 

Gl^ristmas. 


+ 

The  amateur  can  obtain  much  pleasure 
for  himself  and  give  his  friends  a  great 
amount  of  gratification  by  devoting  a 
little  attention  to  the  growing  of  outdoor 
flowers  for  the  time  when  flowers  are 
scarce.  Of  course  with  a  greenhouse  he 
can  do  much  better,  but  so  few  amateurs 
possess  one  that  I  only  name  a  few  hardy 
plants  by  way  of  illustration  that  he  may 
be  encouraged  to  consult  the  catalogues 
of  our  leading  firms  which  will  guide  him 
to  a  much  wider  selection. 

Helleborous  niger,  or  the  well-known 
Christmas  Rose,  shall  be  my  chief  ex¬ 
ample.  To  have  flowers  at  Christmas 
a  handlight  resting  on  bricks  or  a  tempor¬ 
ary  frame  should  be  employed  as  soon  as 
the  flower  buds  begin  to  appear.  This 
should  be  removed  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  flowering  season  is  over. 

For  naturalising  in  wild  gardens,  in  or¬ 
chards,  and  on  moist,  grassy  banks  fac¬ 
ing  the  north,  the  Christmas  Rose  is  a 
grand  plant.  Being  naturally  a  grower 
in  woods,  it  requires  a  shady  position, 
with  a  retentive  soil,  such  as  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  any  ordinary  garden.  It 
greatly  delights  in  a  mulching  of  old  leaf 
mould,  and  in  hot,  dry  weather  it  thor- 
oughiy  enjoys  a  weekly  soaking  of  water. 
The  best  time  for  planting  to  secure  a 
good  crop  of  flowers  is  in  the  autumn  or 
spring,  but  even  now  it  is  by  no  means 
too  late  to  plant  good,  strong  clumps. 
The  best  varieties  are  as  follows : _ 

Helleborus  major  is  rarely  to  be  had, 
as  it  is  so  valuable  for  cutting  purposes 
from  December  to  January  that  market 
growers  do  not  care  to  part  with  it.  With 
fine  compact  foliage  yielding  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  flowers,  it  is  grand  for  potting 
and  far  superior  to  H.  niger,  which  in- 
eludes  the  following  varieties:. _ 

The  White  Christmas  Rose,  bearing 
pure  white  flowers  from  December  to 
March. 

Altifolius  True  (H.  niger  maximus)  is 
a  rare  plant,  producing  very  large  flowers 
on  long  stalks  in  November  and  Decem¬ 
ber. 

Angustifolius  (St.  Brigid’s'  Christmas 
Rose)  is  one  of  the  hardiest  and .  best 
varieties,  with  clean,  fresh  green  foliage 
and  snow-white  flowers  produced  from 
January  to  March. 

The  subject  before  us  is  well  worth 
consideration  by  all  who  love  cut  flowers, 
or  a  display  in  pots  when  winter  rules. 

I  will  name  other  plants  as  I  have  oppor¬ 
tunity.  1 

Bath-  J.  C.  B.  T. 

- - 

One  million  blossoms  are  drained  to  . 
make  one  pound  of  honey. 

Chrysanthemum  Frank  Payne. 

The  above  is  a  Japanese  reflexed  variety 
of  exhibition  size,  with  florets  of  medium 
width  and  blush  lilac,  almost  white,  with 
darker  edges.  Award  of  Merit  by  the 
R.H.S.  on  November  12th,  when  shown 
by  Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Merstham. 
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PRIZE  LETTER  COMPETITION. 


Readers  are  invited  to  contribute  to  this 
column  short  letters  discussing  any  gar - 
dening  subject. 

Letters  should  not  exceed  150  words  each 


in  length,  and  must  be  written  on  one 
side  of  the  -paper  only. 

T wo  Prizes  of  zs.  6d.  each  will  be 
awarded  each  week  for  the  two  Letters 
which  the  Editor  considers  to  be  the  best. 


Green  Growth  on  Greenhouse  Floors, 
Etc. 

This  may  be  easily  removed,  and  will 
not  readily  appear  again,  at  any  rate  for 
a  year,  if,  after  well  scraping  with  an  old 
knife,  or,  if  this  will  scratch  the  floor, 
gone  over  with  a  hard,  dry  scrubbing 
brush,  it  is  sprinkled  with  common  salt 
and  left  till  the  next  day.  Then  scrub 
with  boiling  water  and  Sunlight  soap.  If 
the  growth  is  of  very  long  standing,  a 
few  marks  may  remain,  and  in  that  case, 
scrub  again  with  a  handful  of  salt  and 
water.  This  is  much  safer  than  using  the 
powder  weed  killers,  although  a  weak 
solution  quickly  removes  all  stains  and 
slime.  A  handful  of  salt  in  water  used 
for  cleaning  the  greenhouse  windows  re¬ 
moves  slime,  etc.,  as  if  by  magic. 

D.  V.  E. 


Anthemis  montana. 

This  singularly  beautiful  species  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  among  the  most  important  of 
the  dwarf  kinds,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  for  edging-  purposes  or  for  planting 
freely  in  masses  in  the  fissures  of  a  sunny, 
well-drained  rockery.  It  is  very  free  and 
floriferous,  producing  numerous  heads  of 
pure  white  flowers,  each  of  which  is  about 
one  inch  in  diameter.  The  flowers  are 
borne  on  stems  nine  inches  high,  which 
spring  from  a  tuft  of  pretty  silvery  foli¬ 
age.  This  species  is  quite  hardy  and  does 
well  when  planted  in  a  mixture  of  good 
loam  and  sand,  and  if  given  frequent 
waterings  during  hot,  dry  weather  it  will 
bloom  for  a  much  longer  period.  It  can 
be  easily  propagated  from  seed  sown  in 
the  open  ground  in  April  or  May. 

W.  F.  Glover. 

Langport. 


Roses  on  Own  Roots. 

One  of  the  greatest  pleasures  to  the 
amateur  gardener  is  to  grow  his  own 
Roses  from  cuttings,  and  the  process  is  a 
very  simple  one.  The  present  is  quite  a 
suitable  time  for  it,  and  if  glass  protec¬ 
tion  is  available,  so  much  the  better. 
Tea  Roses  and  H.T.’s  grow  best  in  this 
manner.  Procure  some  well  -  ripened 
shoots  with  a  heel  of  the  old  wood  and  in¬ 
sert  in  light  soil,  leaf  mould  with  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  sand  being  very  suitable. 
They  should  be  well  shaded  during  the 
first  fortnight  in  order  to  prevent  them 
withering,  as  if  this  happens  a  number 
may  be  lost.  If  well  grown,  they  will  be 
rooted,  and  might  be  transplanted  by  the 
spring,  although  it  is  better  to  leave  them 
for  a  year  undisturbed.  The  writer  put 
in  some  cuttings  in  this  way  last  autumn 
and  these  have  now  grown  to  about  15 
inches  high,  and  in  some  cases  have  pro¬ 
duced  several  flowers. 

W.  B.  0. 

Edinburgh. 


Plant  Your  Trees  Well. 

There  are  many  trees  improperly 
planted.  A  hole  of  some  sort  is  dug  out, 
and  if  the  roots  are  bent  upwards  when 
the  tree  is  placed  in  the  hole,  no  notice 
is  taken  thereof.  The  natural  position  of 
all  roots  is  slightly  downwards,  and  it  is 
therefore  a  good  plan  to  take  out  a  hole 
sufficiently  large  to  have  the  roots  placed 
at  full  length.  Then  in  the  centre  make 
a  small  mound  of  good  soil.  Place  the 
tree  on  top  of.  the  mound,  when  the  roots 
will  slightly  droop  into  a  natural  position. 
Gradually  fill  in  with  soil,  and  shake  the 
tree  so  as  to  get  the  roots  well  imbedded. 
When  this  has  been  done  carefully,  a  light 
tread  will  assist  the  roots  to  get  a  grip  of 
the  soil.  If  necessary  to  stake  the  tree, 
put  the  support  in  place  while  the  roots 
are  visible,  and  then  no  injury  to  them 
will  result  from  driving  it  in. 

Albert  A.  Kerridge. 

Chippenham. 


Lifting-  Dahlias. 

Any  time  now  frost  may  play  havoc 
with  the  Dahlias;  therefore  they  should 
be  lifted  as  soon  as  possible.  This  should 
be  done  on  a  dry  day,  great  care  being 
taken  not  to  injure  the  tubers.  Shake  off 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  adhering  soil, 
then  label  carefully,  and  hang  or  place 
them  upon  a  shelf  (an  earth  or  brick  floor 
is  fatal)  in  a  frost-proof  shed  or  cellar. 
Examine  them  occasionally,  and  if  disease 
is  apparent,  cut  away  the  affected  portion 
and  apply  dry  lime  to  the  wound  to  pre¬ 
vent  it  spreading.  If  they  are  becoming 
too  dry  and  shrivelled,  cover  with  a  little 
damp  (not  wet)  soil  or  fibre ;  or  perhaps  a 
better  method  with  choice  varieties  is  to 
place  each  singly  in  a  large  flower-pot  of 
sand  or  fibre  ;  this  effectually  guards  them 
against  disease  and  keeps  the  tubers 
plump  and  firm  till  the  spring. 

Enfield,  N.  Geo.  A.  Fisher.. 


Resuscitating  Aralia  Sieboldii. 

This  is  a  very  handsome  and  useful 
plant  for  room  decoration  when  well 
grown,  but  not  infrequently  the  plants 
get  into  an  unhealthy  condition,  the 
leaves  losing  their  deep  green,  and  num¬ 
bers  of  them  falling.  I  had  several 
plants  in  this  condition  last  spring.  I 
pi  anted  them  out  in  a  nice  light  border 
filled  with  odds  and  ends  early  in  June, 
the  balls  being  then  loosened  and  re¬ 
duced  with  a  handfork.  Beyond  a  water¬ 
ing  after  being  planted,  the  plants  re¬ 
ceived  no  attention  till  October,  when 
thev  were  carefully  lifted  and  potted.  At 
lifting  time  the  plants  were  well  supplied 
with  young  roots,  each  had  made  several 
young  leaves,  and  the  whole  of  the  foli¬ 
age  had  regained  its  rich  green  colour. 
I  have  done  the  same  thing  repeatedly. 
Friends  in  distress,  please  take  note  for 
next  season. 

C.  C. 


R  Tfrw  CtoTjsantkmum  Sport 
from  Nmo.  R,  OUrthu?. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  flowers  from 
Messrs.  George  Williams  and  Sons, 
Manor  House  Nurseries,  Canton,  Cardiff, 
which  have  occurred  with  them  as  a  sport 
from  Mme.  R.  Oberthur.  It  appeared  in 
a  stock  of  five  thousand  plants  lifted  from 
the  open  ground,  and  has  been  favourably 
commented  upon  by  such  local  experts  as 
Mr.  George  W.  Drake,  Mr.  F  armer  (gar¬ 
dener  to  Lord  Bute),  and  the  enthusiastic 
amateur,  A.  F.  Hill,  Esq. 

Readers  may  remember  that  Mme.  R. 
Oberthur  is  a  Japanese  Chrysanthemum 
with  pure  white,  long,  drooping  florets. 
In  the  new  sport  under  notice  the  florets 
are  of  a  pale  canary-yellow,  with  a  sil¬ 
very  white  reverse,  but  deeper  yellow  in 
the  early  stages  of  blooming.  The 
blooms  we  received  were  quite  fresh,  and 
evidently  well  adapted  for  decorative  pur¬ 
poses.  If  grown  for  exhibition  it  would, 
no  doubt,  produce  blooms  as  handsome 
as  its  parent.  We  are  very  much  pleased 
with  the  character  and  condition  of  the 
leaves,  which  are  small,  numerous,  and 
carried  up  the  stem  under  the  flowers,  and 
even  amongst  the  drooping  florets.  It 
should  prove  useful  for  exhibition  and  de¬ 
corative  work  late  in  the  year. 

- - 

jVpsows  to?  Sa?dm?s. 

Messrs.  Shaw  and  Montgomery,  628, 
Argyle  Street,  Anderston,  Glasgow,  while 
they  are  practical  tailors  and  clothiers, 
have  given  special  attention  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  gardeners  in  their  multi¬ 
farious  duties  and  the  necessity  of  keep¬ 
ing  their  clothes  clean.  A  knight  of  the 
apron  would  be  nowhere  without  that  use¬ 
ful  article  at  any  time  of  the  year,  but 
especially  in  winter,  when  soil  is  wet, 
pots,  plants  and  everything  of  that  sort 
dirty.  This  firm  manufactures  two 
special  articles,  one  of  which  is  a  durable 
apron  of  blue  serge  at  3s.  6d.  Another 
cheaper  one  is  made  of  strong  linen,  but 
it  is  also  dark  blue,  and  seems  a  service¬ 
able  and  useful  article.  The  firm  also 
have  an  article  of  dress  named  “Denim,” 
trousers  with  bib  combined.  These  are 
what  some  gardeners  would  term  over¬ 
alls.  They  are,  in  fact,  trousers  that  may 
be  slipped  on,  and  as  they  also  cover  the 
breast  nearly  to  the  chin,  they  answer  the 
purpose  of  trousers  and  apron  combined. 
As  soon  as  work  is  over  these  may  be 
taken  off  and  hung  up  in  the  potting  shed. 
This  article  is  obtainable  in  blue,  brown 
or  grey  at  3s.  6d.  per  pair. 

- - 

Vm  Smnhouse. 

The  recent  snow  storm  in  the  Midlands 
and  several  cold,  frosty  nights  remind  the 
amateur  that  his  tender  plants  in  green¬ 
houses  and  conservatories  require  artificial 
heat  to  keep  out  frost.  Messrs.  Charles 
Toope  (F.R.H.S.)  and  Son,  Stepney 
Square,  Stepney  Green,  London,  E.,  send 
us  their  illustrated  catalogue  of  heating 
apparatus.  In  this  we  note  a  dozen  or 
more  different  kinds  of  heating  apparatus 
suitable  for  houses  of  various  sizes,  and 
for  qffite  different  purposes.  All  of  them 
are  illustrated,  so  as  to  show  the  struc¬ 
ture  and  the  uses  to  which  they  may  be 
put.  Numerous  fittings  are  also  illus¬ 
trated. 
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Very  little  room  and  only  a  gentle  heat 
is  required  in  which  to  force  Seakale, 
and,  provided  plenty  of  good  strong 
crowns  are  available,  fine  heads  of  this 
highly-prized  vegetable  can  be  had  at  a 
time  when  other  fresh  vegetables  are 
scarce.  Once  a  supply  of  crowns  or 
plants  has  been  obtained  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  both  maintain  and  increase  the 
stock  from  root  cuttings,  this  method  of 
propagation  being  preferable  to  growing 
plants  from  seed,  which  occupies  a  rather 
lengthy  period. 

Seakale  crowns  for  forcing  should  be 
lifted  from  the  ground  after  the  leaves 
have  naturally  died  down  in  the  autumn, 
and  when  this  is  done,  it  will  be  founa 
that  there  are  a  number  of  branch  or  side 
roots  growing  from  the  main  root  similar 
to  fig.  1  of  the  annexed  sketches.  These 
side  roots  must  be  cut  or  broken  off  and 
the  main  root  prepared  for  forcing,  as 
shown  in  fig.  2,  the  best  of  the  removed 
pieces  of  root  being  retained  for  propa¬ 
gating  purposes. 

After  the  crowns  have  been  prepared, 
all,  with  the  exception  of  those  that  are 
to  be  immediately  forced,  should  be 
placed  on  end  in  light  sandy  soil  in  a 
fairly  warm  and  frost-proof  shed,  from 
which  thev  can  be  taken  at  intervals  as 
required  for  forcing  according  to  the 
supply  of  heads  wanted.  There  are 
several  simple  methods  of  forcing  the 
crowns,  one  being  to  plant  the  roots  in 
light  soil  under  the  greenhouse  bench  or 
stage  and  place  a  screen  round  to  keep 
them  dark. 

Roots  may  also  be  planted  a  few  inches 
apart  in  large  pots  or  suitable  boxes,  as 
shown  in  fig.  3,  light,  rich  soil  being  used 
and  the  crowns  left  just  showing  above 
the  surface.  A  temperature  of  from  fifty  - 
five  to  sixtv  degrees  will  be  suitable,  and 
as  Seakale  is  of  little  use  unless  it  is 
blanched  as  it  grows,  light  must  be  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  commencement  by  cover¬ 
ing  the  roots  with  a  larger  pot  as  shown, 
all  holes  being  stopped  up  in  some  way 
or  other.  Before  the  crowns  are  covered 
over  with  the  inverted  pot,  they  should 
be  given  a  good  watering  with  tepid  ivater, 
whilst  the  atmosphere  round  about  crov  ns 
that  are  being  forced  should  always  be 
kept  in  a  rather  moist  condition.  Seakale 
crowns  that  have  been  forced  should  be 
thrown  away,  as  they  are  of  no  further 
use.  and  in  cutting  the  heads  it  is  as  well 
to  remember  that  a  small  portion  of  the 
crown  should  also  be  removed,  as  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  cross  line  in  fig.  4,  or  the 
head  will  fall  to  pieces. 

Seakale  can,  of  course,  be  forced  out-of- 
doors,  provided  a  good  supply  of  manure 
or  fermenting  material,  consisting  ot 
leaves  and  manure  mixed,  is  available. 
The  crowns  may  either  be  forced  in  the 
position  in  which  they  were  originally 
planted  by  covering  with  Seakale  pots  or 
the  roots  "be  dug  up  and  replanted  closer 
together,  this  being  the  more  convenient 
arrangement  in  many  cases,  a  large  deep 


bottomless  box  being  placed  over  them,  as 
shown  in  fig.  4.  The  top  of  the  box  must 
be  covered  with  loose  boards,  and  the  Sea¬ 
kale  pots  or  boxes,  as  the  case  may  be, 
be  entirely  covered  with  plenty  of  manure 
or  fermenting  material,  which  will  gene¬ 
rate  heat  and  force  the  crowms  into 
growth.  The  crowns  must  be  examined 
occasionally  to  see  what  progress  has 
been  made,  the  manure  being  carefully 
replaced  over  the  pots  or  boxes. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  side 
or  branch  roots  which  were  removed  from 
the  forcing  crowns  and  retained  for  pro¬ 
pagating  purposes,  the  pieces  selected 
should  be  as  straight  and  strong  as  pos¬ 
sible,  cut  into  lengths  of  about  four  inches, 
when  they  are  technically  termed  “sets’’ 
or  “whips.”  These  whips  should  be  tied 
in  bundles  of  twelve  or  fourteen,  the 
broad  or  thicker  end  of  each  being  placed 
upwards.  The  bundles  must  be  stood 
thick  end  upwards  in  light  soil  or  sand,  as 


fig.  5,  in  a  cold  frame,  where  they  must 
remain  until  spring,  say  early  in  March, 
when  it  will  be  found  that  the  cut  por¬ 
tions  have  callused  over  and  two  or  three 
shoots  grown  from  the  top  of  each  whip, 
as  fig.  6. 

It  is  never  advisable  to  grow  Seakale 
roots  with  more  than  one  crown,  and  all 
but  one  of  the  shoots  just  referred  to 
should  be  removed  either  before  planting 
or  after  the  plants  have  grown  two  or 
three  inches,  the  strongest  shoot  of  course 
being  retained.  Light,  rich  soil  is  the 
most  suitable  for  Seakale,  and  the  ground 
should  be  well  manured  and  deeply  dug 
in  the  autumn  or  winter.  Plant  the  sets 
in  rows,  allowing  eighteen  inches  from 
plant  to  plant  and  two  feet  between  the 
rows.  The  ground  must  be  kept  free 
from  weeds  and  the  soil  aerated  by  fre¬ 
quent  hoeings,  and  with  good  manage¬ 
ment  a  large  proportion  of  the  sets  will 
develop  into  forcing  crowns  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  autumn.  “Ortus.” 

- - 

Chrysanthemum  Edith  Jameson. 

The  blooms  of  this  Japanese  variety  are 
of  great  size,  densely  built,  with  slightly 
interlacing  florets  of  a  soft  salmon-pink. 
Award  of  Merit  by  the  R.H.S.  on  Novem¬ 
ber  26th,  when  shown  by  Mr.  Norman 
Davis,  Framfield,  Sussex. 
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“  Seed  and  Soil  IwocuUUon.” 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet 
bearing  on  the  subject  of  the  fixation  of 
nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere  by  means 
of  the  nodules  on  the  roots  of  the  Pea 
family.  This  pamphlet  has  been  written 
by  Professor  W.  B.  Bottomley,  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  of  King’s  College,  London,  to  give 
a  record  of  the  discoveries  of  science  in 
this  matter  by  various  professors  in  differ- 
ent’parts  of  the  world.  It  also  deals  with 
experiments  that  have  been  carried  out 
in  various  parts  of  this  country  with  the 
object  of  showing  the  advantage  of  in¬ 
oculating  either  the  seed  or  the  soil  in 
which  Peas,  Beans,  Scarlet  Runners,  or 
any  other  member  of  the  Pea  family  had 
been  sown.  Some  of  the  experiments  that 
have  been  carried  out  in  this  country 
have  been  done  by  people  who  had  never 
studied  the  subject,  and  therefore  were 
unable  to  take  advantage  of  this  new  dis¬ 
covery  by  using  it  in  the  proper  way,  on 
suitable  soils,  etc.  In  some  cases  the 
bacteria  used  were  dead  before  being  ap¬ 
plied  either  to  seed  or  soil,  and,  of  course, 
when  no  results  were  obtained  the  culti¬ 
vator  considered  the  material  as  value¬ 
less. 

It  is  quite  useless  and  unnecessary  to 
apply  it  to  soils  that  are  rich  in  vegetable 
matter,  as  they  are  already  well  supplied 
with  these  microscopical  organisms,  and 
applying  more  is  merely  like  taking  coals 
to  Newcastle  or  Potatos  to  Ireland.  There 
are,  however,  soils  that  have  been  lying 
in  an  uncultivated  condition  for  many 
years,  and  on  such  this  material  could 
not  fail  to  be  serviceable.  There  are 
also  gravelly  and  sandy  soils  in  various 
parts  of  this  country  that  could  be  made 
fertile  by  sowing  some,  member  of  the  Pea 
familv  on  the  soil,  at  the  same  time  in¬ 


oculating  these  soils  or  the  seeds  to  be 
sown  with  microbes.  In  a  state  of  nature 
we  find  what  would  otherwise  be  barren 
heaths  occupied  with  luxuriant  crops  of 
Gorse  and  Broom,  which  are  also  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Pea  family,  and  with  the  aid 
of  the  microbes  which  assist  them  they 
can  make  a  luxuriant  growth,  and  in 
course  of  time  so  enrich  those  barren  soils 
as  to  make  them  capable  of  supporting 
crops  of  grain  and  other  agricultural,  as 
well  as  horticultural,  crops. 

Experiments  have  been  carried  out  in 
various  parts  of  England,  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  and  in  nearly  every  case  the  use 


C  ^ 

The  species  of  Ceanothus  are  very 
numerous,  and  a  good  many  of  them  are 
grown  in  this  country  for  the  purpose  of 
covering  garden  walls  and  house  fronts. 
The  best  known  is  C.  azureus  Gloire  de 
Versailles,  which  has  myriads  of  small, 
bright  blue  flowers,  produced  in  large 
bunches.  The  subject  we  wish  to  call 
attention  to  on  this  occasion  is  another 
variety  of  the  last-named  and  known  as 
Perle  Rose.  The  name  indicates  the 


of  these  organisms  has  given  excellent 
results.  At  Hindhead  and  Sutton,  in 
Surrey,  the  seeds  were  inoculated,  and  at 
Hindhead  sown  on  sandy  soil,  resulting 
in  a  splendid  crop  of  Sweet  Peas.  At 
Sutton  the  land  was  freshly  dug  meadow, 
and  here  again  the  cultivator  obtained  the 
finest  crop  of  Sweet  Peas  he  ever  raised. 
The  sandy  soil  at  Woking  was  also  sown 
with  inoculated  Peas,  and  the  crop  was 
excellent,  sometimes  more  than  double 
that  which  had  not  been  treated.  Scarlet 
Runners  were  employed  at  Redhill,  Beans 
and  Peas  at  Knap  Hill,  and  the  crop,  be¬ 
sides  being  earlier,  was  heavier. 


(Ceanothus  Perle  Rose). 

colour,  being  of  a  soft,  clear,  rosy  pink. 
The  individual  flowers  are  small,  aS  may 
be  seen  by  reference  to  the  accompanying 
illustration,  but  they  are  produced  in 
such  numbers  as  to  present  a  cloudy  ap¬ 
pearance,  but  being  pink,  they  have  "quite 
a  different  effect  to  white  flowers.  > 
Whether  the  plant  would  ultimately  get 
tall  if  planted  against  a  wall,  there  is 
some  doubt.  It  can  be  grown  in  a  very  | 
dwarf  state. 


Ceanothus  Perle  Rose.  Maclaren  and  Sons. 
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The  plant  we  represent  was  only  2  ft. 
high,  and  was  one  of  several  filling  a 
large  circular  bed  in  Kew  Gardens.  It 
is  a  late  bloomer,  as  we  had  it  photo¬ 
graphed  on  October  2nd.  It  had,  of 
course,  been  in  bloom  more  or  less  for  a 
fortnight  previous  to  that  time.  The 
actual  period  of  flowering  could,  no 
doubt,  be  regulated  to  some  extent  by 
pruning  early  or  late,  and  as  the  flowers 
are  produced  on  the  wood  made  during 
the  summer,  there  is  no  danger  of  cutting 
the  flower  buds  away,  so  that  every  year 
the  grower  could  cut  the  young  shoots 
hard  back  and  thus  maintain  it  in  the 
form  of  a  dwarf  bush  for  many  years. 
This  pruning  could,  of  course,  be  done  in 
February,  March  or  April,  the  latter,  if 
it  is  intended  to  bloom  very  late.  As  it 
was,  this  bloomed  much  later  than  the 
well-known  blue  variety  above  named. 
- - 

Bitter  Root. 


Lewisia  rediviva. 


Being  a  native  of  California,  this  re¬ 
quires  rather  a  dry  and  warm  position  if 
planted  out  of  doors  in  this  country.  Such 
a  place  might  be  found  for  it  on  the 
rockery.  Those  who  live  near  the  sea  on 
the  south  and  west  coasts  of  Britain  have 
the  advantage  of  a  climate  that  is  mild 
and  equable,  and  where  this  plant  could 
be  expected  to  thrive  in  the  open  air 
without  any  particular  attention  after  it 
has  been  properly  established  in  a  suit¬ 
able  situation. 

It  is  never  a  bulky  plant,  and  during 
the  time  it  is  in  bloom  the  flowers  cover 
a  deal  more  space  than  all  the  rest  of 
the  plant  put  together.  It  consists  of  a 
fleshy  root-stock  hidden  away  under  the 
soil,  and  when  resting  nothing  would  be 
seen  of  it.  When  the  heat  and  moisture 
are  suitable,  it  throws  up  a  rosette  of 
linear  fleshy  leaves  about  a  couple  of 
inches  in  length.  In  the  month  of  June 
it  commences  to  bloom  on  a  stalk  about 
1  in.  or  i-i-  in.  long,  which  bears  a  large 
flower  not  unlike  that  of  an  Anemone, 
with  numerous  petals  of  a  bright  rose, 
which  gradually  fade  away  to  silvery- 
white  with  age. 

The  specific  name  would  indicate  that 
it  is  a  sort  of  Resurrection  Plant,  and 
some  of  the  early  specimens  of  it,  which 
were  dried  and  put  away  in  a  herbarium, 
after  some  years  showed  signs  of  life,  and 
when  planted  grew-  The  plant  belongs 
to  the  Purslane  family,  and  is  therefore 
of  a  succulent  nature.  That  should 
supply  a  hint  to  those  who  wish  to  grow 
it  in  pots.  Anyone  may  do  this  who  has 
a  cold  frame  or  a  cool  greenhouse.  A 
compost  should  be  made  up  for  it  con¬ 
sisting  of  about  one  part  loam,  one  part 
sand,  and  finely-broken  bricks  or  soft, 
porous  sandstone,  and  half  part  leaf 
mould.  It  is  really  not  very  particular, 
provided  the  cultivator  will  keep  it  dry 
from  the  time  it  goes  to  rest  until  it 
commences  to  grow  again.  It  makes  an 
interesting  plant  for  those  who  have  a 
greenhouse  or  a  cold  frame  in  which  to 
grow  alpine  plants  in  pots. 

- - 


Madam  Zf.imet  is  the  name  of  a  new 
white  Baby  Rambler  Rose  attracting 
some  attention  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic. 


Lewisia  rediviva.  Maclaren  and  Sons. 
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Concerning 

The  Calochortus. 
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The  many  varieties  of  this  beautiful 
Californian  Tulip,  known  also  as  the 
Mariposa  Lily,  deserve,  we  think,  to  be 
more  widely  known  and  appreciated  than 
is  at  present  the  case.  Where  success¬ 
fully  cultivated,  few  flowers  can  exceed, 
either  for  elegance  of  form  or  brilliancy 
of  colour,  the  Butterfly,  Globe,  and  Star 
Tulips.  As  subjects  for  the  hardy  border 
and  for  the  rock  garden,  they  will  con¬ 
tribute  nobly  to  the  floral  displays  of 
June  and  July;  they  are  also  good  sub¬ 
jects  for  cutting,  the  buds  opening  easily 
in  water  and  lasting  for  a  considerable 
time. 

Outdoor  Cultivation. 

These  bulbs  should  not  be  dotted  about 
among  Other  flowers ;  to  obtain  the  best 
effect  they  should  be  planted  in  bold 
masses,  having  regard  to  a  carefully- 
planned,  but  not  too  formal,  colour- 
scheme.  If  a  small  portion  of  the  wild 
garden  or"  a  special  bed  in  a  flower  garden 
be  devoted  to  Calochorti,  they  will  amply 
repay  the  slight  demands  which  their  re¬ 
quirements  make  upon  the  cultivator. 

For  ordinary  out-of-door  cultivation, 
the  following  suggestions  will,  it  is  hoped, 
prove  helpful.  Choose  a  bed  or  border 
facing  south  (in  a  rockery,  a  sunny  spot 
should  be  chosen),  but  one,  by  prefer¬ 
ence,  which  will  not  be  exposed  to  the  full 
heat  of  the  midday  sun.  The  bed  should 
be,  if  possible,  slightlv  raised,  so  as  to 
secure  good  drainage,  and  the  soil  should 
be  of  a  light  texture,  mixed  with  sand  or 
grit.  As  any  time  in  open  weather  up  to 
the  end  of  November  is  suitable  for  plant¬ 


ing,  there  will  be  ample  opportunity  for 
previously  digging  over  and  generally 
preparing  the  soil.  Some  good  friable 
loam,  worked  in  during  the  operations, 
will  prove  beneficial.  In  the  case  of  the 
Globe  Tulips,  which  are  really  woodland 
plants,  partial  shade  and  a  porous  com¬ 
post  composed  chiefly  of  leaf-mould,  are 
desirable  conditions  for  successful  cul¬ 
ture. 

Plant  the  bulbs  two  or  three  inches 
deep  and  three  inches  apart.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Calochortus 
family,  although  hardy  in  the  main,  needs 
some  protection  from  cold  and  damp ;  as 
a  precaution,  therefore,  against  severe 
weather,  a  light  covering  either  of  cocoa- 
nut  refuse,  or  bracken-leaves,  or  fir 
branches,  according  to  convenience,  may 
be  placed  over  the  bed  after  planting. 
This  will  protect  the  early  growth,  and 
can  be  easily  removed  when  the  danger 
of  hard  frosts  is  at  an  end. 

From  the  spring-time  onwards,  when 
the  bulbs  will  be  in  full  growth,  give  an 
occasional  thorough  soaking  of  water  if 
the  weather  be  dr}-.  Hoeing  between  the 
plants  will  be  found  useful  to  keep  down 
weeds  and  otherwise  promote  a  healthy 
condition. 

The  Flowering  Season. 

The  month  of  June  will  see  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  Calochortus  season,  de¬ 
lighting  us  wdth  the  sight  of  a  sunny 
flower  border  or  tastefully-planted  corner 
in  the  rock-garden,  in  either  of  which  the 
charms  of  these  butterfly-like  blossoms 
will  be  equally  displayed. 
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After-Treatment. 

As  the  flowering  season  passes  over, 
dead  blooms  should  be  removed  and  the 
foliage  allowed  to  ripen  off.  Glass 
frames,  where  these  can  be  had  to  place 
over  the  bulbs,  are  a  great  assistance  to 
this  end. 

In  suitable  soils,  the  bulbs  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  remain  undisturbed  during  the 
whole  year  ;  otherwise,  they  should  be 
lifted  and  stored  in  a  dry  shed,  ready  for 
replanting  the  following  season. 

Culture  Under  Glass. 

Where  it  is  not  desired  to  grow  the 
Calochorti  for  a  display  out-of-doors,  but 
merely  for  cutting,  frame-treatment 
throughout  will  be  found  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  method.  For  successful  pot-cul¬ 
ture,  a  cool  greenhouse  or  the  “  Cape  pit” 
is  recommended.  In  potting  the  bulbs, 
place  several  in  a  5-inch  pot,  using  a  good 
sandy  compost  with  thorough  drainage. 
What  Kinds  to  Grow. 

A  little  care  should  be  exercised  in  se¬ 
lecting  varieties  for  bedding,  as  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  are  rather  fastidious.,  and 
cannot  always  be  guaranteed  to  come  to 
perfection  under  ordinary  outdoor  condi¬ 
tions.  For  general  cultivation,  and  also 
for  cutting,  the  Venustus  group  of  the 
true  Calochorti  (Mariposa  or  Butterfly 
Tulips)  is  recommended  as  being  particu¬ 
larly  robust  in  character.  In  this  section, 
special  mention  should  be  made  of  the 
El  Dorado  strain,  a  new  race  of  Calo¬ 
chorti,  strong  in  habit  and  containing 
many  beautiful  varieties. 

The  Globe  Tulips  or  Fairy  Bells,  for¬ 
merly  known  as  Cyclobothras,  are 
dwarfer  in  habit,  less  hardy,  and  on  the 
whole  more  suitable  for  half-shady  nooks 
or  for  the  rockery  than  for  cultivation  in 
the  open  border. 

Star  Tulips,  like  dainty  open  cups,  con¬ 
sist,  like  the  above,  of  dwarf-growing 
species.  These,  again,  prefer  a  sunny 
spot,  and  will  succeed  best  where  planted 
on  ledges  in  the  rock-garden,  facing 
south- 

intending  cultivators  of  the  Calochorti 
should  consult  a  good  bulb  catalogue, 
where  they  will  find  numerous  varieties 
under  all  these  sections,  and  can  supple¬ 
ment  the  above  notes  by  the  fuller  infor¬ 
mation  there  given  as  to  form,  colours, 
height,  and  succession  in  blooming  of 
these  charming  flowers. 

Helen  Colt,  A.R.H.S. 

Three  Grand  Sweet  Peas. 

In  the  catalogue  just  received  of  Giant- 
flowered  Sweet  Peas,  issued  by  Mr.  W.  J. 
Unwin,  Histon,  Cambs,  we  note  that  this 
well-known  grower  offers  seeds  of  Coun¬ 
tess  Spencer,  John  Ingman,  and  Helen 
Lewis  absolutely  true  to  the  types.  It 
is  common  knowledge  that  these  three 
grand  varieties  are  notably  given  to  sport¬ 
ing  so  that  it  would  be  a  boon  to  growers 
if  they  gave  a  crop  without  rogues. 
Readers  applying  for  catalogues  would  do 
us  a  great  service  by  mentioning  The 
Gardeninc  World. 

Carnation  Grower  to  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough. 

Mr.  Frederick  C.  Trevorah,  for  the  last 
few  years  deputy  Carnation  grower  to 
Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  at  their  Bush 
Hill  establishment,  has  been  appointed 
Carnation  grower  to  the  Duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough,  Blenheim  Palace,  Woodstock, 
Oxon. 


The  Flower  Garden. 

Of  late  it  has  been  impossible  to  do  any¬ 
thing  in  the  nature  of  gardening  with  any 
degree  of  pleasure,  ftallen  leaves  and  bits 
of  trees  are  everywhere ;  but,  still,  they  have 
given  us  something  to  do,  for,  of  course,  no 
self-respecting  gardener  would  tolerate  such 
a  litter.  Any  dead  stems,  etc.,  remaining 
in  the  borders  should  also  be  cleared  away. 
Christmas  is  approaching  rapidly,  and  all 
tidying  up  should  be  done  early,  so  that  the 
holidays  may  be  enjoyed  without  any  mis¬ 
givings. 

Protecting  Plants. 

Such  herbaceous  plants  as  Incarvillea  are 
safer  if  given  some  little  protection  in  the 
shape  of  ashes  over  the  roots.  Hollyhocks, 
Chrysanthemums,  .and  other  flowering  roots 
also  pay  for  such  little  attentions.  Ordinary 
ashes,  if  they  have  been  exposed,  are  quite 
suitable-  for  piling  over  the  roots,  as  they 
do  not  hold  so  much  moisture  as  ordinary 
soil. 

Shrub  Planting. 

The  recent  weather  has  not  been  very  suit¬ 
able  for  shrub  planting,  but  if  it  remains 
mild  and  dry,  the  work  may  be  done  even 
now,  especially  if  the  shrubs  are  ready  for 
handling  immediately.  Hedges  of  Privet 
or  Quick  may  .also  be  planted,  and  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  good  close  hedges  can 
only  be  secured  by  close  planting.  The 
plants  should  be  well  cut  back,  if  small, 
and  set  not  more  than  six  inches  apart.  The 
ground  should  be  in  good  condition  if 
strong,  healthy  growth  is  hoped  for.  Privet 
grows  more  rapidly  than  Quick,  and  it  re¬ 
tains  its  foliage  much  longer. 

Renovating  Lawns. 

Push  on  with  lawn  renovations  before 
severe  weather  checks  the  work.  The 
turves  should  be  cut  so  that  they  fit  closely, 
and  be  well  beaten  after  laying.  If  this  is 
not  done,  frost  will  force  up  the  turves. 
The  roller  should  be  at  work,  also,  wherever 
it  is  possible  to  do  so  without  squeezing 
water  from  the  grass. 

Rockeries. 

Established  rockeries  should  be  examined, 
as  vigorous  deep  rooting  weeds  frequently 
get  overlooked  at  other  times  and  become 
established,  so  that  the  rightfu)  occupants 
are  robbed  of  a  great  deal  of  their  food. 
Sometimes  these  weeds  get  interlaced  with 
the  roots  of  the  plants,  and  it  becomes  neces¬ 
sary  to  lift  the  latter  in  order  to  remove  the 
intruder. 

Auriculas. 

Auricula  lovers  should  make  sure  that  no 
leaks  exist  in  their  frames.  These  plants 
are  perfectly  ironclad  so  long  as  damp  is 
kept  away.  The  ordinary  alpine  sorts  need, 
no  covering,  although  a  little  loose  litter 
might  be  laid  over  the  plants  if  the  weather 
is  very  severe. 

Carnations. 

Carnations  in  frames  should  also  be  kept 
dry,  and  no  decaying  foliage  be  allowed  to 
remain.  Plants  out  of  doors  need  no  pro¬ 
tection,  but  after  a  frost  it  is  advisable  to 
give  them  a  little  inspection,  as  they  not  in¬ 
frequently  get  lifted.  Speaking  of  Carna¬ 
tions,  I  feel  I  ought  to  mention  a  grand  new 
scarlet  named  Mrs.  Chas.  Mander.  It  was 
first  shown  at  Shrewsbury  this  year',  I  be¬ 


lieve,  and  when  visiting  Baker’s  nurseries 
near  Wolverhampton  I  was  much  struck  by 
its  wonderful  vigour.  It  produces  very  long 
wiry  stems,  reminding  one  of  a  tree  Carna¬ 
tion. 

Climber's. 

Climbers  on  walls  and  fences  should  be 
trimmed  up  a  bit  when  the  weather  is 
favourable,  and  a  good  dressing  of  manure 
worked  in  at  the  roots  if  not  already  done. 

Paths  and  Drives. 

Paths  and  drives  should  be  got  ready  for 
the  Christmas  traffic.  Unless  well  rolled, 
the  Christmas-box  hunter  will  carry  away 
all  the  gravel  on  his  boots.  But,  stay, 
Christmas-boxes1  are  “  right  off,”  according 
to  law.  Bravo  !  thaf  means  a  pound  or  two 
saved  ;  but,  alack  !  it  means  nothing  -for  me, 
and  I  was  expecting  a  Christmas  hamper 
from  some  kindly  disposed  reader  ! 

Vacant  flower  beds  may  be  dug  any  time 
onward,  but  new  Rose  _  beds  should  be  pre¬ 
pared  without  delay  if  weather  is  at  all 
reasonable. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

The  only  work  I  feel  disposed  to  suggest 
is  to  stay  indoors  and  feed  upon  the  fruits 
of  the  past  season. 

Pruning-. 

However,  if  anyone  feels  they  must  get 
outside,  then  let  them  continue  pruning. 
Out  of  door  Vines  will  be  wanting  attention, 
and  maybe  the  Raspberry  patch  has  not  been 
tended  to.  Currants  on  walls  should  be 
spurred  back  closely. 

Cleaning  Trees. 

Old  or  young  trees,  if  infested  with  moss, 
should  be  freed  from  this  parasite.  Spray¬ 
ing  is  the  most  effective  method  of  cleansing 
the  trees. 

Trenching. 

Ground  should  be  trenched  as  soon  as 
possible  if  planting  is  to  be  done  next  Feb¬ 
ruary. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  bits  of  work  here 
is  the  making  of  a  bonfire.  All  the  avail¬ 
able  rubbish  should  be  collected,  and  it  does 
not  matter  if  it  is  green  so  long  as  sufficient 
dry  wood  is  at  hand  to  make  a  start.  Young 
men  who  intend  to  make  new  resolutions  for 
the.  coming  new  year  should  collect  up  all 
old  love  letters  and  wonderful  story  books 
and  consign  them  to  the  bonfire.  The 
“  G.W,”  will  provide  edifying  reading 
matter  far  ahead  of  such  frivolities. 

Study  the  Seed  Catalogue. 

Hustle  the  seedsmen  for  his  catalogue,  and 
devote  a  few  hours  to  marking  off  what  you 
would  like  to  have.  Then  thin  the  list  to 
what  you  want.  If  the  cost  is  too  great, 
have  another  go,  and  get  the  list  down  to 
what  you  can  afford. 

Seed  and  Eating  Potatos. 

Potatos  in  the  store  are  growing,  I  find, 
and  seed  should  be  removed  to  a  cooler  posi¬ 
tion  where  there  is  abundant  light.  Eating 
Potatos  should  have  all  growths  rubbed  off, 
or  the  tubers  will  lose  their  quality. 
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Digging. 

Continue  to  dig  vacant  ground  and  trench 
the  Pea  and  Onion  plots. 

Mushrooms. 

Manure  for  Mushroom  beds  should  be 
under  cover.  This  succulent  fungus  can 
be  grown  in  any  shed  or  cellar  if  frost  is 
kept  out. 

Celery. 

Celery  is  apt  to  spoil  a  great  deal  in  very 
frosty  weather ;  some  litter  should  always 
|  be  kept  handy. 

Get  up  a  full  supply  of  Parsnips,  Celery, 
j-  Scorzonera,  and  Artichokes  in  case  hard 
|  weather  pays  an  unexpected  visit. 

Brussels  Sprouts,  etc. 

Keep  Brussels  Sprouts  and  other  greens 
free  from  decaying  leaves. 

The  present  is  a  good  time  to  dig  in 
vaporite,  for  killing  wireworm. 

Hokti. 


The  Amateur’s  Greenhouse. 

Hints  on  Watering. 

Of  all  the  ways  of  rendering  plants  un¬ 
healthy  in  winter,  and  even  killing  them, 
there  is  none  to  equal  the  unskilful  use  of 
the  water-can.  Even  plants  in  the  most 
robust  health  do  not  now  require  watering 
every  day,  while  weakly  ones  and  any  that 
have  been  recently  repotted  require  watering 
with  the  greatest  care.  There  is  no  plan 
like  that  of  rapping  all  pots  with  a  piece  of 
hard  stick,  and  only  giving  water  to  those 
which  emit  a  clear,  ringing  sound.  Such 
things  as  Arum  Lilies,  bulbs  of  all  sorts, 
Cinerarias  and  Calceolarias  will  take  plenty 
of  water  without  harm ;  but  Geraniums, 
Fuchsias,  Yallotas,  Clivias,  Agapanthuses, 
and  Primulas  will  be  suited  by  far  less. 
All  Cacti  and  succulents  may  be  kept  with 
dust-dry  soil,  as  long  as  they  do  not  shrivel 
badly.  When  shrivelling  is  noticed,  care¬ 
fully  give  enough  quite  warm  water  to 
plump  the  plants  up  again,  and  no  more 
for  weeks. 

Ripe  Grapes. 

If  all  of  these  have  not  been  cut  for  the 
Christmas  festivities,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  do 
so.  Not  that  I  am  hinting  that  the  growers 
need  keep  Christmas  up  on  the  Grapes,  or 
even  send  a  bunch,  via  the  Editor,  to  Sunny- 
side  ;  far  be  it  from  me  to  do  so.  But  the 
Grapes  are  better  cut  now  and  out  of  the 
way,  so  that  the  effects  of  the  Christmas  pud¬ 
ding  may  be  worked  off  by  a  good  honest 
day’s  toil  in  cleaning  the  vines  and  renew¬ 
ing  the  borders.  The  Grapes  will  keep  quiffi 
a  long  time  in  a  dry  room  if  cut  with  r>T'--nty 
of  wood  attached,  and  the  end  of  the  latter 
is  inserted  in  a  wine  bottle  of  water.  The 
bottles  should  be  slanted  a  little  so  that  the 
Grapes  hang  clear  of  them.  If  the  vines 
have  been  troubled  by  mealy  bug  or  vine 
-  scale,  well  rub  in  Gishurst  compound  round 
the  spurs  with  a  good  stiff  paint  brush, 
afterwards  dressing  the  whole  of  the  rod 
with  the  same  mixture.  When  finished,  fork 
off  the  top  foot  of  soil  from  the  border,  and 
wheel  it  into  the  garden,  replacing  it  with 
nice  new  loam,  broken  into  lumps  as  big  as 
the  fist. 

In  the  Peach  House. 

Probably  many  readers  do  not  possess  a 
Peach  house,  but  I  take  it  that  most  of  them 
have  a  tree  in  the  greenhouse.  Where  this 
is  the  case,  the  Peach  tree  affords  a  caDital 
means  of  killing  off  what  remains,  of  the 
Christmas  holiday  after  the  vine  is  finished. 
There  are  worse  jobs  on  a  wet  Boxing  Day 
than  smoking  a  nice  cigar  and  clearing  a 
Peach  tree  of  scale.  A  pointed  stick,  a  paint 
brush,  and  some  Gishurst  compound  will  be 
found  valuable  aids  to  the  cigar.  After 
cleaning  the  wood,  tie  this  out  nicely  and 
evenly,  and  treat  the  border  as  advised  for 


the  vine.  Some  readers  may  have  neglected 
the  pruning  of  their  trees,  though  this  is 
best  done  after  the  crop  is  gathered.  In 
any  case,  pruning  consists  in  simply  cutting 
away  the  shoots  which  carried  last  year’s 
crop  of  fruit,  and  tying  in  the  younger 
growths  at  their  base,  on  which  the  next 
crop  should  be  borne. 

Pot  Roses. 

There  is  still  time  to  purchase  these,  and 
if  a  Rose  nursery  is  in  the  neighbourhood 
it  will  pay  to  stroll  round  during  the  holi¬ 
days,  and  try  and  pick  up  a  few  bargains. 
If  no  plants  established  in  pots  are  obtain¬ 
able,  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  nurseryman 
will  have  some  surplus  ground  plants  for 
sale  cheap  at  this  season.  This  will  give 
some  capital  early  blooms  if  potted  now  and 
plunged  in  ashes  in  a  cold  frame  for  a  few 
weeks.  They  should  then  be  taken  to  the 
greenhouse  and  treated  as  before  advised. 
If  got  in  at  the  end  of  January  and  pruned, 
then  they  will  commence  to  flower  about 
Easter,  especially  if  we  get  the  weather  to 
which  the  last  two  Easters  have  accustomed 
us, 

Van  Thol  Tulips. 

Where  these  are  forced  early,  and  especi¬ 
ally  where  they  are  wanted  as  cut  flowers, 
one  often  hears  complaints  that  the  stems 
are  too  short.  There  are  two  ways  of 
remedying  this  defect,  if  defect  it  be.  One 
is  to  place  a  layer  of  damp  moss  on  the  top 
of  the  pots  when  they  are  brought  from  the 
ashes ;  the  other  is  to  keep  the  plants  as  far 
away  from  the  glass  as  possible.  In  carry¬ 
ing  out  Christmas  decorations,  it  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  these  Tulips  may  be 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

Calanthes. 

The  species  and  hybrids  of  the  deciduous 
section  of  Calanthes  will  now  have  their 
flowers  fully  expanded  ;  this  will  give  ama¬ 
teurs  an  opportunity  of  seeing  for  them¬ 
selves  and  selecting  suitable  kinds' for  cul¬ 
tivation.  As  I  have  previously  stated  in 
reference  to  these  plants,  they  are  more  fre¬ 
quently  seen  growing  in  private  places, 
where  there  is  no  pretence  to  cultivate 
Orchids  than  in  places  where  Orchids  are 
extensively  grown.  There  are  very  few  in¬ 
deed  of  our  prominent  Orchid  collections 
that  have  them  represented  to  any  extent,  so 
that  little  advantage  is  gained  in  visiting 
Orchid  places  to  make  selections  of  Calan¬ 
thes,  and  as  there  is  very  little  value  in  the 
plants,  the  trade  do  not  cultivate  them  to 
any  extent,  and  really  only  keep  them  to 
supply  their  customers. 

There  is  always  a  difficulty  in  successfully 
flowering  these  plants  in  smoky  manufactur¬ 
ing  districts  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  and  other  large  towns,  where  the 
prevalence  of  fog  is  so  destructive  to  plant 
life  in  general  during  the  winter  season.  I 
would  point  out  this  particularly,  because 
any  attempt  to  grow  the  plants  where  un¬ 
favourable  conditions  prevail  will  prove  un¬ 
satisfactory,  and  they  are  best  left  alone,  to 
give  place  to  other  plants  that  may  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  cultivated.  They  must  also  have 
a  stove  heat  to  develop  their  growth  in 
summer.  Amateurs  are  so  apt  to  secure  un¬ 
suitable  plants  that  I  may  be  excused  for 
pointing  out  here  any  difficulties  that  may 
be  anticipated,  thus  affording  them  some 
guidance  which  may  be  of  use  in  making 
suitable  selections. 

As  soon  as  the  flower  scapes  have  fully 
expanded  their  blooms,  water  may  be  gradu¬ 
ally  withheld,  and  as  soon  as  the  flowers 
are  removed  keep  the  plants  entirely  without 


handled  with  impunity.  Thus,  a  potful 
may  be  broken  up  and  planted  with  small 
Ferns  to  fill  a  large  fancy  vase  on  the 
dinner  table ;  or  the  bulbs  may  be  placed 
singly  in  little  vases.  In  fact,  there  are  no 
end  of  ways  of  using  the  bulbs  without  de¬ 
taching  the  flowers ;  if  all  the  bulb  will  not 
go  into  some  much-desired  receptacle,  a 
portion  may  be  cut  off  to  make  it  fit ;  even 
this  drastic  treatment  will  not  affect  the 
flowers. 

Mustard  and  Cress. 

This  rapidly  comes  into  an  eatable  state 
if  kept  near  or  on  the  hot  water  pipes  after 
sowing.  It  should  be  sown  thickly  on  the 
surface  of  good  soil  in  shallow  boxes,  and 
pressed  down  after  sowing,  but  not  watered 
in.  If  kept  dark  and  warm  germination  is 
extremely  rapid,  but  once  the  plants  have 
broken  into  growth  the  boxes  should  be 
moved  to  cooler  quarters.  I  always  like 
to  make  a  few  sowings  in  Strawberry  pun¬ 
nets,  as  these  are  nice  for  taking  to  table 
as  grown. 

Pelargoniums. 

It  should  always  be  remembered  that  dry¬ 
ness  at  the  roots,  that  is,  pronounced  dry¬ 
ness,  brings  green  and  white  fly.  There¬ 
fore,  give  the  plants  enough  water  to  keep 
the  soil  nicely  moist.  They  should  also 
have  plenty  of  air  at  all  times,  and  a  tem¬ 
perature  not  exceeding  45  degrees. 

May  every  reader  of  “  GAY.”  manage  to 
keep  his  soil  nicely  moist  and  his  tempera¬ 
ture  a  little  in  excess  of  normal  during  the 
festive  season  ! 

To  Everybody  :  A  MERRY  CHRIST¬ 
MAS.  SUNXYSIDE. 


water  and  place  them  on  a  dry  shelf  in  a 
position  where  they  may  have  the  full  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  available  light.  Another  good 
method,  and  one  that  can  be  recommended, 
is  to  turn  the  pseudo-bulbs  out  of  their  pots, 
and  after  the  potting  compost  has  been 
shaken  away  cut  off  all  the  roots  and  stand 
the  bulbs  in  a  shallow  box,  having  pre¬ 
viously  placed  a  thin  laj'er  of  dry  sphagnum 
moss  intermixed  with  sand  in  the  bottom. 
The  varieties  may  be  separated  by  placing 
sticks  across  the  box.  This  will  be  found 
of  considerable  advantage  where  storage 
place  is  limited.  The  bulbs  may  remain  in 
this  position  until  the  return  of  the  potting 
season  in  the  spring. 

Watering. 

In  the  depth  of  winter,  discretion  is  neces¬ 
sary  on  the  part  of  the  cultivator  in  the 
manner  water  has  to  be  afforded  to  the  plants 
in  their  charge.  I  am  quite  sure  that  on 
the  proper  supply  of  water  to  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  plants  depends  a  great 
deal  of  the  success  in  their  cultivation. 
There  are  many  gardeners,  as  well  as  ama¬ 
teurs,  who  do  not  acquire  the  proper  art  of 
affording  root-moisture,  and  carelessness  in 
this  matter  can  only  produce  unsatisfactory 
results.  In  dealing  with  Orchids  especi¬ 
ally,  when  the  outside  atmosphere  is  so 
heavily  saturated  with  moisture,  such  as  we 
have  generally  experienced  of  late,  more 
than  ordinary  care  should  be  observed  to 
see  that  the  plant  requires  water  before  it 
is  given.  Nothing  keeps  our  plants  in 
health  so  much  at  this  season  of  the  year  as 
seeing  that  the  potting  compost  becomes  dry 
between  waterings.  With  cold,  heavy  rains 
the  water  in  the  tanks  will  be  found  below 
the  normal  temperature  of  the  houses.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  chill  such  water  before 
using  for  watering  purposes.  A  tub  or  pan 
kept  full  in  the  house  is  a  good  plan,  especi¬ 
ally  when  used  for  spraying  small  seedling 
Orchids. 

!Ji_  H.  J.  Chapman. 
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The  Planarian  Worm, 


Gardeners  finding  this  strange  worm  in 
their  plant  houses  would  most  likely  treat 
it  with  scorn  under  the  impression  it  was 
injurious  to  plant  life.  We  all  know  the 
objections  people  have  to  the  common 
worms,  on  account  of  the  untidy  appear¬ 
ance  of  their  castings  on  lawns ;  they  are 
also  the  cause  of  much  trouble  in  plant 
houses,  in  most  cases  through  their  work¬ 
ing  amongst  the  soil  of  pot  plants,  the 
drainage  thus  becoming  choked  and  caus¬ 
ing  the  soil  to  sour,  and  so  injuring  the 
health  of  the  plant.  W’orms  ought  to 
be  considered  useful  on  lawns,  as  they 
are  constantly  bringing  finely-powdered 
soil  to  the  surface,  a  great  portion  of 
which  is  washed  in  by  the  rain  among 
the  roots  of  the  grasses ;  this  is  nature’s 
way  of  forming  a  top-dressing  to  the 
grass,  and  their  burrows  also  allow  rain 
and  air  to  penetrate  to  a  greater  depth 
than  would  otherwise  be  reached. 

The  Planarian  worm,  recently  named 
Bipalium  kewense,  has  never  been  known 
to  prey  upon  vegetation,  but  seems  to  feed 
entirely  upon  insects  and  other  worms. 
It  has  been  found  attached  to  partially- 
eaten  worms,  and  also  those  brown  milli¬ 
pedes  that  are  so  often  found  on  Orchid 
stages,  and  I  would  say  it  is  useful  rather 
than  otherwise.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
originally  come  from  the  East,  and 
several  records  of  its  discovery  in  British 
gardens  have  been  made,  but  all  of  a 
somewhat  recent  date.  It  appears  at  pre¬ 
sent  to  be  uncommon,  and  is  easily  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  ordinary  worm.  It  is 
from  two  to  three  inches  long,  of  a  brown 
colour,  and  has  a  flat  triangular-shaped 
head. 

H.  Wilson. 

- - 

The  Lyon  Rose. 


The  above  is  the  name  given  by  Mr.  J. 
Pernet-Ducher  to  a  new  Rose  raised  by 
him  and  being  put  into  commerce  this 
season.  He  also  calls  it  Rosa  pernetiana, 
which  is  rather  going  against  the  rules  of 
botany  in  giving  what  is,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  d  botanical  name  for  a  gar¬ 
den  hybrid.  The  Rose,  however,  is  a  re¬ 
markable  combination  of  colours,  if  we 
are  to  judge  from  a  full-page  plate  of  it 
in  the  “Rosen  Zeitung”  for  November. 
The  raiser  obtained  it  by  crossing  Mme. 
Melanie  Soupert  with  a  seedling  from 
Soleil  d’Or.  The  blooms  are  of  the 
largest  size,  very  full,  cup-shaped,  with 
the  edges  of  the  outer  petals  rolled  back. 
It  is  described  as  being  a  coral-red  or 
lake-red,  shaded  or  suffused  with  chrome 
yellow.  In  the  bud  state  the  colour  is 
coral-red,  with  a  chrome-yellow  ground. 
In  the  painting  this  yellow  shows  out  very 
clearly  towards  the  base  of  the  outer 
petals,  and  is  also  well  shown  through  the 
other  colour.  If  the  bloom  comes  up  to 
this  character  in  colour  in  this  country, 
we  think  it  will  have  a  warm  reception, 
besides  being  a  novelty  amongst  its  kind 
in  the  way  of  colour.  The  stems  are  red 
and  the  leaves  of  good  substance.  It  has 
the  appearance  of  a  Hybrid  Tea  in  many 
respects. 


Gooseberry  Mildew. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries 
have  issued  an  order  dealing  with  Goose¬ 
berry  mildew.  It  prohibits  the  landing 
in  Great  Britain  from  places  abroad  of 
any  Gooseberry  or  Currant  bush,  and 
states  that  offenders  against  the  order  will 
be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  ten 
pounds.  The  order  came  into  effect  on 
December  14th. 

Salisbury  Gardeners. 

At  the  last  weekly  meeting  of  the  Salis¬ 
bury  and  District  G.M.I.  Society  a  capi¬ 
tal  paper  on  Chrysanthemums  was  read 
by  Mr.  S.  W.  Tucker,  Longford  Castle 
Gardens.  The  lecturer  dealt  in  a  lucid 
manner  with  specimen  blooms,  bush  and 
summer  flowering.  A  splendid  discus¬ 
sion  followed,  a  good  many  present  join¬ 
ing  in.  Inserting  the  cuttings  and  timing 
the  varieties  was  much  debated.  A  large 
number  of  questions  were  put  to  Mr. 
Tucker  and  answered  in  an  able  manner. 
The  usual  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded 
the  lecturer  for  his  paper  on  the  proposi¬ 
tion  of  the  chairman,  Mr.  Wyatt.  A  good 
number  of  members  was  present. 

W.  Yandell. 

To  Librarians  of  Horticultural  Societies. 

It  is  the  ambition  of  many  horticultural 
societies,  especially  those  of  the  mutual 
improvement  order,  to  get  together  a 
library  of  gardening  books  for  the  benefit 
of  members,  and  many  of  these  societies 
have  built  up  excellent  collections  of 
horticultural  works  which  have  added  to 
the  attractions  of  membership  and  proved 
of  great  value  to  the  members. 
Librarians  of  these  numerous  and  useful 
bodies  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  they 
may  obtain  a  free  copy  of  Mr.  Montague 
C.  Allwood’s  “The  Perpetual  Flowering 
Carnation”  by  applying  to  the  publishers, 
Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  the  Royal 
Nurseries,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield. 
Messrs.  Low  and  Co.  say :  “  Our  primary 
object  in  publishing  the  work  was  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  cultivation  of  this  flower.” 

Croydon  Gardeners. 

Scientific  combined  with  practical  know¬ 
ledge  is  very  essential  to  the  gardener, 
and  a  pleasant  and  profitable  evening  was 
recently  devoted  by  the  members  of  the 
Croydon  and  District  Horticultural 
Mutual  Improvement  Society  to  micro¬ 
scopical  studies.  Under  the  guidance  of 
Mr.  J.  Gregory  classes  have  been  held 
during  the  past  year,  and  those  members 
attending  were  able  to  exhibit  the  progress 
they  had  made  by  giving  demonstrations 
to  interest  their  fellow  gardeners.  This 
society  is  fortunate  in  possessing  a  good 
microscope  for  their  use  in  investigating 
plant  structure,  the  cause  and  effect  of 
plant  diseases,  and  any  subject  which  re¬ 
quires  researches  of  intricate  character. 
The  loan  of  other  instruments  was  much 
appreciated,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  con¬ 
veyed  to  Dr.  Hulse  Willocks,  Mr.  D.  P. 
Roberts,  Mr.  F.  W.  Moore,  and  Mr.  Gre¬ 
gory,  who  so  kindly  came  to  the  aid  of 
the  society  in  making  the  evening  a  suc¬ 
cess.  A  good  variety  of  specimens  were 
shown,  including  leaf  formation,  fungi 
and  insect  pests,  among  the  latter  the 
bulb  mite,  busily  at  work  in  its  depre¬ 
dations,  created -great  interest.  The  even¬ 
ing  proved  very  interesting  to  all  present, 
and  the  time  limit  expired  all  too  soon. 


Southampton  R.H.S. 

The  46th  annual  report  and  statement 
of  accounts  of  this  society  were  submitted 
at  the  annual  meeting  on  December  16th. 
The  three  exhibitions  held  during  the 
past  year  were  quite  equal,  if  not  superior, 
to  any  held  by  the  society  in  recent  years. 
Unfortunately,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Carnation  Show,  the  attendance  was  not 
so  satisfactory,  the  two  wet  days  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Rose  Show  resulting  in  a 
loss  of  nearly  ^40.  During  the  year  87 
new  subscribers  were  added,  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  the  names  of  an  unusually  large 
number  (76)  of  former  members  had  to 
be  removed  in  that  period,  the  net  gain 
in  subscriptions  being  £2. 

Midland  Counties  Sweet  Pea  Society. 

This  is  a  recently-formed  society,  and 
will  be  welcomed  by  Midland  Sweet  Pea 
growers,  who  have  hitherto  had  few 
chances  of  exhibiting,  the  two  chief  floral 
exhibitions  of  the  Midlands,  at  Wolver¬ 
hampton  and  Shrewsbury,  being,  in  an 
ordinary  season,  too  early  and  too  late 
to  catch  Sweet  Peas  at  their  best,  while 
the  N.S.P.S.  show  held  in  London  is  too 
far  off  for  most  Midlanders  to  carry  their 
Sweet  Pea  blooms.  That  the  society  has 
filled  a  want  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  it  already  boasts  a  membership 
of  nearly  100  Sweet  Pea  enthusiasts. 
The  first  show  will  be  held  in  Wolver¬ 
hampton  on  July  29th,  1908,  and  a  great 
success  is  anticipated.  The  hon.  secre¬ 
tary  of  this  very  promising  society  is  Mr. 
Owen  F.  Trott,  104,  Waterloo  Road, 
Wolverhampton. 

Where  are  you  Spending  your  Christmas 
Holidays? 

In  a  worthy  spirit  of  enterprise  the 
Great  Central  Company  are  catering 
handsomely  for  the  Yuletide  traffic. 
Most  extensive  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  the  running  of  express  trains, 
with  buffet-car  accommodation,  at  excur¬ 
sion  fares  from  Marylebone  on  Sunday, 
December  22nd,  Tuesday,  December 
24th ;  Wednesday  (Christmas  Day)  and 
Thursday  (Bank  Holiday).  The  cheap 
bookings  apply  to  over  300  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  towns  arid  holiday  resorts  in  the 
Midlands,  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  Lin¬ 
colnshire,  and  the  general  districts  of  the 
North.  The  facilities  on  the  Sunday  and 
Tuesday  are  offered  in  order  that  the  con¬ 
venience  of  different  sections  of  the  tra¬ 
velling  public  may  be  suited.  The  com¬ 
partments  of  the  trains  represent  the  acme 
of  comfort.  They  are  luxuriously  up¬ 
holstered,  well  lighted,  perfectly  venti¬ 
lated,  and  maintained  at  a  genial  tem¬ 
perature,  without  being  stuffy.  It  is  good 
to  see  a  railway  company  so  closely 
studying  the  needs  of  its  patrons.  Shop¬ 
keepers  and  others  whose  business  will 
keep  them  in  town  until  late  on  Christ¬ 
mas  Eve  will  have  the  advantage  of  suit¬ 
able  trains  to  take  them  for  the  “home 
holiday”  of  the  year.  On  applying  at 
Marylebone  station  or  any  of  the  com- 
panv’s  town  offices,  or  sending  a  postcard 
to  Publicity  Department,  216,  Maryle¬ 
bone  Road,  N.W.,  intending  passengers 
"fill  be  supplied,  free  of  cost,  with  A.B.C. 
Excursion  Programme,  from  which  they 
can  readily  ascertain  just  -how,  and  at 
what  cost,  a  long  or  short  journey  may  be 
taken  over  this  comfortable  and  expedi¬ 
tious  system. 


Address  :  The  Editor,  The  Gardening 
World,  3 1  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may 
cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions 
should  be  as  brief  as  possible  and  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a  separate  sheet 
of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make 
the  best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to 
prepare  and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline 
drawing  or  plan-of  their  gardens,  indicating 
the  position  of  beds  and  lawns,  the  charac- 


STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

2456.  Name  and  Treatment  of  Plant. 

I  have  taken  in  your  paper  for  two  years, 
so  I  ask  you  through  your  paper  to  tell  me 
the  name  and  cultivation  of  the  enclosed, 
which  is  part  of  the  root  and  some  growth. 
It  has  an  abundance  of  roots,  which  will 
grow  if  broken  off  like  the  piece  I  sent  you. 
I  am  told  the  flowers  are  somewhat  like 
Spiraea  and  are  yellow  and  very  sweet 
scented.  I  have  a  small 'greenhouse,  and  I 
keep  it  at  60  degs.  I  have  cut  down  the  old 
plant  to  its  base,  but  it  has  started  again 
with  very  strong  growth.  (F.  Hodge,  Sur¬ 
rey.) 

The  specimens  you  sent  us  are  those  of 
Boussingaultia  baselloides,  a  greenhouse 
climber,  so  that  you  have  made  a  mistake  by 
cutting  it  down  if  you  want  it  to  flower.  The 
shoots  that  are  coming  up  now  should  be 
trained  up  the  roof  of  the  house  when  they 
get  long  enough.  If  the  plant  gets  too  large 
for  you  at  any  time,  as  it  is  very  likely  to 
do  in  a  small  greenhouse,  you  will  have  to 
cut  out  some  of  the  shoots  down  to  the  base, 
then  cut  away  some  of  the  small  side  shoots 
if  they  are  too  much  crowded,  and  train  in 
the  main  stems,  or  as  many  of  them  as  you 
can  afford  space  for  at  their  full  length. 
The  flowers  are  about  the  size  of  those  of  a 
Spiraea,  being  small,  pale  yellow,  and 
scented  like  Hawthorn.  They  bloom  in  late 
autumn  and  early  winter.  We  cannot  under¬ 
stand  why  you  keep  your  greenhouse  at  60 
degs.  in  winter,  as  that  is’  sufficient  for  a 
stove.  If  you  wish  the  plants  merely  to  rest 
till  spring  40  degs.  at  night  would  be  quite 
high  enough,  and  if  you  have  flowering 
plants  like  Chinese  Primroses  in  bloom  50 
degs.  would  be  quite  sufficient.  A  light  rich 
soil  is  the  best  for  this  plant,  and  it  should 
have  the  sunniest  position  in  the  greenhouse 
to  make  it  ripen  its  wood  and  flower.  See 
that  the  superfluous  water  can  readily  get 
away  from  the  roots.  Give  a  fair  supply  of 
water  in  summer  and  about  the  middle  of 
September  curtail  the  supply  considerably. 
After  it  goes  out  of  bloom  very  little  water 
will  be  required  till  the  end  of  February,' 
and  none  at  all  if  it  is  planted  out. 

2457.  Carnation  Layers  in  Pots. 

I  have  about  two  and  a  half  dozen  Carna¬ 
tion  layers  in  pots  in  a  cold  greenhouse ; 
also,  Marechal  Niel  Rose  (in  a  ^in.  pot) 
which  has  about  five  weak  shoots  7m.  or  8in. 
long.  Can  you  kindly  tell  me  how  to  pre¬ 
serve  these  through  the  winter  and  how  often 
they  should  be  watered?  I  get  a  lot  of  tips 
through  the  medium  of  The  Gardening 


ter  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall;  posi¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  etc.  The 
north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  over¬ 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  It 
should  also  be  stated  whether  the  garden  is 
flat  or  on  a  declivity,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  marked.  Particulars  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soil  will  also  help  us  to  give 
satisfactory  replies.  When  such  plans  are 
received  they  will  be  carefully  filed,  with 
the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and 
will  be  consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an 
enquiry  is  sent. 


World,  and  feel  I  can  rely  on  your  advice. 
(W.  E.  S.,  Manor  Park,  Essex.) 

Watering  and  ventilation  will  have  to  be 
your  chief  care  until  the  middle  of  March, 
when  you  can  plant  the  Carnations  out  of 
doors.  We  presume  they  are  border  varie¬ 
ties.  You  must  keep  these  as  near  the  glass 
as  possible  for  the  sake  of  light.  No  heat  is 
necessary,  as  they  are  hardy.  In  mild,  open 
weather,  like  the  present,  you  should  give 
plenty  of  ventilation  to  keep  the  Carnations 
cool  and  resting.  This  ventilation  will 
make  the  plants  sturdy  and  also  carry  away 
moisture  from  the  atmosphere  of  the  house. 
There  is  no  particular  number  of  times  to 
water  them,  but  you  should  learn  to  recog¬ 
nise  when  the  soil  is  getting  quite  dry  and 
brown  instead  of  being  dark.  Water  may 
then  be  given  them  to  prevent  the  roots  from 
perishing.  The  number  o'f  times  it  will  be 
necessary  to  water  also  depends  upon  the 
state  of  the  weather,  if  it  is  windy  and  dry 
the  soil  in  the  pots  will  get  dry  much 
oftener  than  during  cloudy  and  rainy 
weather.  Much  the  same  applies  to  Mare¬ 
chal  Niel  Rose,  except  that  the  soil  should 
always  be  kept  just  sufficiently  moist,  but 
not  soddened.  The  roots  of  this  will  be 
active  most  of  the  winter.  A  cool,  dry  at¬ 
mosphere  is,  of  course,  to  its  advantage,  as 
you  do  not  want  it  fo  commence  growing  till 
the  days  lengthen  in  March.  You  should 
look  through  the  greenhouse  carefully  at 
least  once  a  week  and  give  water  to  those 
plants  only  which  are  evidently  in  want 
of  it. 

2458.  Edgings  for  Greenhouse  Stag¬ 

ings. 

Would  you  kindly  name  some  things  suit¬ 
able  for  hanging  over  the  edges  of  the 
greenhouse  shelves?  I  want  to  grow  them 
in  small  pots.  (M.  Ellis,  Lines.) 

We  presume  the  greenhouse  is  a  cold  one, 
or  that  you  merely  keep  cut  frost.  The 
plants  at  this  time  should,  therefore,  be 
resting  and  growth  should  only-  be  made 
after  the  temperature  rises  in  spring.  For 
a  greenhouse  under  such  conditions  we 
should  recommend  Tradescantia  zebrina, 
Nepeta  Glechoma  variegata,  Fuchsia  pro- 
cumbens,  Isolepis  gracilis,  Selaginella 
kraussiana,  and  Saxifraga  sarmentosa.  The 
latter  should  be  grown  for  the  sake  of-  its 
runners,  which  hang  down  and  last  most  of 
the  year.  The  Isolepis  and  the  Selaginella 
should  be  kept  in  the  more  shady  parts  of 
the  greenhouse  in  summer. 

2459.  Temperature  of  Greenhouse. 

I  have  now  got  my  greenhouse  fitted  up 
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with  a  heating  apparatus.  How  high  should 
I  keep  the  temperature  for  such  plants  as 
Geraniums,  Marguerites,  Ferns,  Violets, 
Azaleas,  Calceolarias,  etc.  ?  (R.  Moore, 

Lancs.) 

With  the  exception  of  the  Ferns,  perhaps, 
a  temperature  of  40  degs.  at  night  would  be 
quite  sufficient,  as  most  of  those  things 
should  be  resting  at  present.  You  cannot 
well  give  a  temperature  that  will  suit  the 
requirements  of  flowering  plants  at  this 
season  and  at  the  same  time  keep  plants  in 
the  house  which  should  be  resting.  It  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  kinds  of  Ferns  as  to  the  tem¬ 
perature  most  suited  to  them,  but  presumably 
they  are  kinds  that  suit  a  greenhouse.  Dur¬ 
ing  very  mild  weather,  it  would  do  no  harm 
if  the  temperature  rises  to  43  degs.  If  you 
require  the  Violets  and  Azaleas  to  flower  a 
little  earlier  you  can  raise  the  temperature 
to  45  degs.  by  the  end  of  Eebruary  with  a 
rise  to  50  degs.  during  the  day.  At  the 
same  time  those  Calceolarias  which  do  not 
require  heat  should  be  placed  in  the  coolest 
part  of  the  house.  Heat  is  injurious  to  them 
by  causing  them  to  grow  too  large,  making 
the  leaves  thin. 

2460.  Treatment  of  Convolvulus 

mauritanicus. 

I  have  a  plant  of  Convolvulus  mauritani¬ 
cus  in  a  pot,  but  it  shows_no  sign  of  bloom¬ 
ing.  How  should  I  treat  it  during  winter? 
At  present  I  have  it  in  a  pot,  but  it  looks 
like  a  hardy  plant.  Can  you  say  if  I  am 
correct?  (T.  Randall,  Oxon.) 

The  Convolvulus  you  mention  is  not  quite 
hardy,  but  can  easily  be  kept  in  a  greenhouse 
from  which  frost  is  merely  kept  out.  You 
can  either  flower  it  in  the  pot  during  sum¬ 
mer  or  plant  it  out  on  the  rockery  or  in  a 
border  for  the  summer  time  where  it  will 
bloom.  It  should  be  lifted  again  about  the 
middle  of  September  and  returned  to  the 
greenhouse.  It  should  have  bloomed  with 
you  in  the  summer,  but  it  must  have  been  a 
very  small  plant  or  it  had  Seen  starved  in 
too  small  a  pot,  or  the  soil  may  require  re¬ 
newing.  Your  best  plan  would  be  to  repot 
it  in  March  in  a  compost  consisting  of  two 
parts  fibrous  loam,  one  part  leaf  mould  and 
well-decayed  cow  manure  rubbed  up  fine,  and 
sufficient  sand  to  make  it  porous.  The  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  house  will  rise  in  spring, 
but  air  on  all  favourable  occasions  is  bene¬ 
ficial  to  this  plant  by  preparing  it  to 
flower. 

2461.  Forcing:  Deutzia  and  Chionan- 

thus. 

I  am  enclosing  four  branches  of  plants. 
Please  furnish  names  in  next  week’s  paper 
if  possible.  Also,  will  you  forward  me  as 
early  as  possible  The  Gardening  World 
Pocket  Diary  for  1908.  I  enclose  P.O.  value 
gd.  in  payment,  also  coupon  signed.  If  I 
am  not  troubling  you  too  much,  will  you  in¬ 
form  me  how  to  deal  with  Deutzia  gracilis 
in  pots?  They  came  from  the  nursery  out 
of  pots  about  two  months  ago.  I  potted 
them  and  have  had  them  in  about  50  degs. 
of  heat  in  a  greenhouse,  but  they  appear  to 
be  making  very  little  growth.  The  lower 
leaves  on  the  stems  appear  half  dead.  I 
want  them  to  flower  as  soon  as  possible ;  also 
Chionanthus  virginicus  in  pots.  (G.,  B’pool, 
Lancs.) 

The  names  of  your  plants  you  will  find 
under  that  heading  at  the  end  of  “  Enquire 
Within.”  You  will  have  the  Diary  sent  you 
as  soon  as  it  is  ready,  probably  b}7  the  time 
this  appears  in  print.  Deutzia  gracilis, 
being  a  shrub  and  having  to  make  a  little 
growth  before  it  flowers,  should  not  be 
forced  or  hurried  too  much.  We  do  not 
quite  understand  whether  you  mean  the  last 
year’s  leaves  on  the  plant,  or  whether  the 
leaves  have  been  produced  since  jrou  potted 
the  plants.  If  they  are  old  leaves  we  should 
have  kept  the  plants  out  of  doors  or  in  some 
cool  place  until  they  all  fell  off  the  plant. 
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When  it  has  reached  its  perfect  resting  con¬ 
dition  it  is  more  ready  to  start  into  fresh 
growth.  It  naturally  flowers  in  April,  and 
you  can  scarcely  expect  it  to  bloom  much 
before  March.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
Chionanthus,  which  blooms  naturally  in 
May.  We  should  have  kept  them  in  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  45  degs.  for  ten  days  or  a  fort¬ 
night,  and  this  would  have  given  them  an 
inclination  to  start  better  when  the  tempera¬ 
ture  could  be  raised.  The  cooler  you  can 
bring  them  along  the  better  the  flowers  will 
be  and  more  lasting.  Another  year  you  may 
expect  them  to  do  better  after  they  have  got 
established  in  pots.  You  can  then  place 
them  out  of  doors  after  they  have  made  their 
growth  in  a  greenhouse,  as  this  will  induce 
the  wood  to  ripen  and  plump  up  the  flower 
buds. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

2462.  Plant  Poisoning  the  Arm. 

The  enclosed  plant  I  should  like  to  know 
something  about.  I  saw  it  in  a  friend  s 
house  and  brought  some  away  with  me,  and 
seeing  him  last  week  he  advised  me  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  same,  as  he  says  he  has  poisoned 
his  arm  through  the  same.  Is  this  correct, 
and  what  is  its  name  and  use?  It  grows  at 
a  great  pace.  (W.  G.  S.,  Sutton.) 

The  plant  belongs  to  the  Nettle  family, 
but  we  never  heard  of  anyone  being  stung 
or  poisoned  by  it,  and,  in  our  opinion,  the 
plant  is  not  capable  of  injuring  anyone.  At 
least,  we  have  not  been  injured  through 
handling  it,  nor  have  we  hitherto  heard  that 
anyone  has  blamed  it  in  this  respect.  You 
should  remember,  however,  that  people  are 
not  all  sensitive  alike  to  different  plants. 
Some  people  are  liable  to  be  injured,  not 
through  the  stinging  of  a  plant,  but  by  the 
poisonous  matter  which  is  secreted  in  little 
glands  upon  the  stems  and  leaves.  We 
notice  that  this  plant  is  covered  with  very 
short  hairs,  but  has  neither  stinging  hairs 
nor  glandular  ones,  so  that  we  are  unable 
to  see  where  any  poison  could  come  from. 
We  are  open  to  be  convinced,  however,  on 
good  evidence,  if  anyone  can  show  it,  as  we 
are  aware  that  some  people  more  than  others 
have  sensitive  skins.  The  plant  is  Helxine 
Solierolii.  It  is  used  for  carpeting  moist 
or  half-shady  situations  on  rockeries,  and 
is  also  used  as  a  pot  plant  for  the  front  of 
the  stages  of  the  greenhouse  on  account  of 
its  neat  habit  and  the  prettiness  of  its  small 
crowded  leaves.  We  should  think  it  would 
also  prove  suitable  for  carpet  bedding  pur¬ 
poses,  though  we  have  not  seen  it  so  used  as 
yet.  It  has  only  recently  been  brought  to 
this  country.  - 

2463.  Hardy  Bellflowers. 

I  made  a  small  rockery  near  the  green¬ 
house  door  outside  two  years  ago,  and 
planted  many  different  kinds  of  plants  upon 
it.  Most  of  them  did  well,  except  Cam¬ 
panula  isophylla,  C.  Barrelieri,  and  C.  iso- 
phylla  alba.  Could  you  name  some  of  the 
dwarf-growing  kinds  that  are  perfectly 
hardy?  (Beli.fi.ower,  Sussex.) 

Dwarf  and  very  hardy  Campanulas  and 
very  free  flowering  are  C.  pulla,  C.  G.F. 
Wilson,  C.  garganica,  C.  portenschlagiana, 
C.  turbinata,  C.  carpatica,  C.c.  pelviformis, 
C.c.  alba,  C.  abietina,  C.  fragilis,  C. 
pusilla,  and  C.p.  alba.  There  are  also  a 
number  of  other  fine  varieties  under  the 
names  of  C.  carpatica  and  C.  turbinata, 
which  you  may  add  to  the  list  from  time  to 
time  if  you  have  space  for  them. 

2464.  Apple-Scented  Salvia. 

I  got  a  plant  of  the  Apple-scented  Salvia 
amongst  other  things  last  summer,  but  it  has 
not  bloomed  yet,  and  I  am  afraid  of  losing 
it,  as  it  does  not  look  so  well  as  it  did  some 
time  ago.  I  have  it  in  a  border  by  the  side 
of  a  fence.  (S.  Collins,  Kent.) 

The  above  Salvia  is  not  quite  hardy,  and 


should  be  treated  as  a  warm  greenhouse 
plant  in  winter.  You  have,  therefore,  made 
a  mistake  in  leaving  it  out  so  late  in  the 
season.  A  better  plan  would  have  been  to 
have  kept  potting  it  on,  as  it  required  it, 
during  the  summer  to  encourage  a  good 
bushy  growth.  Some  time  in  September, 
before  there  is  any  danger  of  early  frosts, 
it  should  be  put  into  a  greenhouse  and/kept 
growing.  A  temperature  of  48  degs.  to  50 
degs.  at  night  would  enable  it  to  produce 
its  blooms  some  time  in  December,  as  it  is 
a  winter-flowering  subject.  It  must  be  dam¬ 
aged  by  the  weather  by  this  time,  but  you 
should  'lift  it  and  pot  it  firmly  in  good,  well- 
drained  soil  to  see  whether  the  flowers  will 
yet  open.  Next  year  you  should  treat  the 
plant  as  we  have  advised.  If  you  can  root 
some  young  plants  in  heat  by  taking  cut¬ 
tings  in  spring,  they  will  even  be  better  than 
old  specimens. 


WATER  GARDEN. 

2465.  Plants  for  a  Tub. 

Can  you  name  a  few  water  plants  of  mode¬ 
rate  size  I  could  grow  in  a  tub,  and  say  if 
I  am  to  keep  it  in  a  sunny  or  a  shady  situa¬ 
tion?  Will  it  require  protection  in  winter? 
(E.  C.  D.,  Birmingham.) 

It  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  tub  as  to 
how  many  plants  you  can  get  in  if,  and  also 
upon  the  size  of  the  plants  themselves.  One 
plant  of  the  stronger  growing  Water  Lilies 
would  be  quite  sufficient  to  fill  it.  We  have 
selected  a  small  variety  of  Water  Lily,  how¬ 
ever,  so  that  you  can  get  in  a  few  other  sub¬ 
jects  for  the  sake  of  variety.  Some  of  them 
will  be  likely  to  grow  rapidly  and  to  smother 
the  Water  Lily  in  course  of  time,  but  you 
can  thin  out  the  stems  of  those  that  are  grow¬ 
ing  too  large.  The  varieties  we  should 
recommend  are  Nymphaea  pygmaea  helvola, 
Water  Hawthorn  or  Cape  Pond  Weed 
(Aponogeton  distachyum)_,  Water  Violet 
(Hottonia  palustris),  Calla  palustris,  and 
Forget -me-Not  (Myosotis  palustris). 


ROSES. 

2466.  Roses  for  Exhibition. 

I  would  esteem  it  a  great  favour  if  you 
would  let  me  know  how  to  work  with  Roses 
for  exhibition.  The  ground  is  very  stiff 
and  heavy,  which  Suits  Roses  very  well.  I 
may  say  they  do  very  well  with  me,  but 
I  would  like  a  few  hints  as  to  working  soil, 
manuring,  and  pruning.  As  I  have  said 
already,  the  soil  is  heavy.  Should  it  be 
deep  dug  among  the  Roses,  as  they  are  in 
beds?  When  planting  some  to-day,  I  came 
on  some  roots  .pretty  well  out,  so  I  think 
deep  digging  would  not  do.  I  used  moss 
litter  when  planting,  and  then  covered  the 
ground  above  in  winter  with  cow  manure. 
About  pruning.  I  suppose  to  cut  out  all  weak 
shoots  and  leave  one  or  two  strong  ones  with 
two  or  three  buds  would  do.  They  consist 
of  H.P’s.,  H.T’s.,  and  T’s.  When  should 
they  be  cut  for  exhibition  ?  Last  year  I  cut 
them  the  night  before,  but  I  think  now  they 
should  have  been  cut  in  the  morning,  as 
some  were  too  far  out.  I  suppose  you  would 
need  to  disbud  pretty  severely?  You  might 
say  so.  I  suppose  I  should  select  blooms 
that  are  high  in  the  centre.  Perhaps  you 
could  advise  as  to  buying  a  book  that  might 
help.  The  Roses  are  different  ages,  some 
three  years  old,  some  two,  and  so  on.  We 
are  planting  some  just  now.  Of  course,  a 
lot  depends  on  buying  suitable  kinds. 
(Roses,  Haddingtonshire.) 

We  should  not  advocate  deep  digging 
amongst  Roses,  and  in  practice  we  have  al¬ 
ways  found  it  impossible  to  dig  deeply, 
especially  close  to  the  plants,  without  cut¬ 
ting  the  roots.  If  the  soil  was  properly 
trenched  and  broken  ud  before  the  Roses 
were  planted,  it  should  not  require  deep 


digging.  Where  the  roots  are  plentiful, 
and  you  want  to  turn  in  an  old  mulch  of 
manure,  the  best  plan  would  be  to  use  a 
four  or  five  pronged  fork  for  the  purpose, 
so  as  to  avoid  the  cutting  of  the  roots.  Even 
then  the  soil  should  be  merely  pointed  over 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  down  the  dung 
and  also  aerating  the  soil.  The  moss  litter 
you  use  would  help  to  keep  the  soil  open  for 
a  few  years.  Furthermore,  if  you  desire  to 
exhibit,  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  lift  the 
Roses  after  four  years  or  less  and  transplant 
them  if  you  find  that  they  are  not  giving 
satisfaction.  On  that  occasion  you  should 
take  the  opportunity  of  again  trenching  the 
soil,  to  make  sure  that  it  is  thoroughly 
broken  up  and  also  well  drained.  Some 
exhibitors  rely  upon  maiden  plants  for  get¬ 
ting  good  blooms  for  exhibition.  That  is 
certainly  a  good  way  of  getting  large  and 
evenly  formed  flowers,  but  by  good  treatment 
annually  you  should  still  get  good  flowers 
on  your  Roses  for  quite  a  number  of  years. 
If  the  cow  manure  is  very  heavy,  we  should 
object  to  it,  as  it  is  liable  to  keep  the  soil 
cold  and  wet  in  winter,  especially  if  it  is 
laid  on  very  thickly.  If  fairly  rank  and 
open  no  harm  would  result,  as  growth  early 
in  spring  is  not  desired.  In  pruning  Roses 
you  should  cut  out  all  the  dead  wood,  and 
then  weak  shoots  not  likely  to  give  good 
flowers,  and  retain  three  to  five  of  the  best 
stems.  If  they  come  up  from  the  ground 
so  much  the  better.  H.P.  and  II. T.  Roses 
should  be  pruned  about  the  middle  of 
March;  Teas  during  the  first  half  of  April. 
Very  weak-growing  Roses  should  be  pruned 
hard  for  exhibition  purposes.  The  shoots 
should  be  cut  back  to  two  or  four  eyes.  In 
the  case  of  strong-growing  Roses,  the  shoots 
that  come  up  from  the  base  or  ground  line 
should  be  left  about  8  in.  long.  If  there  are 
old  stems  which  have  been  pruned  before, 
the  shoots  that  arise  from  them  should  be 
cut  back  to  two  or  three  eyes  to  encourage 
them  again  to  send  out  strong  laterals. 
These  directions  may  be  varied  a  little,  as 
in  practice  you  may  not  always  find  a  good 
bud  just  at  the  point  where  you  wish  to  cut 
the  stem.  If  too  many  shoots  are  produced, 
look  over  the  plants  in  May  and  remove  the 
weakest  ones,  especially  those  which  show 
no  flower  buds.  The  usual  plan  with  ex¬ 
hibitors  is  to  cut  their  blooms  early  on  the 
morning  of  the  show  and  put  them  in  water 
directly.  If  two  or  three  buds  come  close 
together  at  the  end  of  a  shoot,  it  would,  of 
course,  be  to  your  advantage  to  remove  all 
but  the  best  bud,  as  you  can  thereby  direct 
all  the  energies  of  the  shoot  into  that  bud 
alone.  Roses  are  always  better  to  be  high 
and  full  in  the  centre,  and  if  you  can  select 
those  having  their  petals  regularly  and 
neatly  arranged,  instead  of  being  confused, 
you  have  a  much  better .  chance  of  being 
amongst  the  winners.  A  good  deal  of  in¬ 
formation  about  Rose-growing  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  our  little  booklet,  fi  The  Fifty  Best 
Roses,”  obtainable  at  this  office  for  i|d. 
post  free.  A  more  exhaustive  book  on  the 
subject  is  the  “  Book  of  the  Rose,”  by  Rev. 
A.  Foster-Melliar,  M.A.,  obtainable  from 
Messrs.  Macmillan  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  St.  Mar¬ 
tin’s  Street,  Leicester  Square,  London,  W.C., 
price  6s.  4d.  post  free.  We  do  not  know 
what  Roses  you  have  got,  but  you  might  add 
such  as  Florence  Pemberton,  Gustave  Piga- 
neau,  Alfred  Colomb,  Caroline  Testout, 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Horace  Vernet,  Mildred 
Grant,  Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  Bessie  Brown, 
Charles  Lefebvre,  J.  B.  Clark,  Frau  Karl 
Druschki,  La  France,  S.  Marie  Rodocanachi, 
and  others,  which  do  well  in  Scotland. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

2467.  Hardy  Orange. 

I  have  heard  or  read  somewhere  that  there 
is  a  hardy  Orange,  but  I  forget  where  to 
find  the  reference.  Please  tell  me  the  name 
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of  it,  and  say  if  it  is  as  ornamental  as  the 
greenhouse  Orange.  (F.  Dunnei  ,  Norfolk.) 

The  hardy  Orange,  so  called,  is  sometimes 
named  Citrus  trifoliata,  but  the  c  rrect  name 
is  Aegle  sepiaria.  We  can  hardly  say  it  is 
so  ornamental  as  the  greenhouse  Orange,  be¬ 
cause  the  leaves  are  so  small  and  so  few  on 
a  plant.  If  you  want  it  out  of  cuiiositv,  by 
all  means  get  it,  but  if  you  desire  a  shrub 
that  will  be  really  more  ornamental,  then 
you  could  get  the  Mexican  Mock  Orange 
(Choisya  trifoliata)  or  some  of  the  Mock 
Oranges,  such  as  Philadelphus  coronarius 
or  P.  Lemoinei.  These  Mock  Oranges  are 
much  more  leafy,  and  their  flowers  are  more 
ornamental  because  more  numerous  than  the 
so-called  hardy  Orange. 

2468.  Dwarf  Shrubs  for  Front  Garden. 

I  have  a  piece  of  ground  in  front  of  the 
house  and  would  like  to  fill  it  with  bushes 
which  would  be  green  summer  and  winter 
if  possible,  and  I  do  not  want  them  to  grow 
very  tall,  say,  about  2  ft.  What  would  you 
recommend?  (Wintergreen,  Dorset.) 

For  a  seaside  situation  you  could  not  do 
better  than  get  varieties  of  Euonymus  ja- 
ponicus,  of  which  there  are  several,  both 
green  and  variegated.  Other  subjects  are 
green  and  variegated  tree  Ivies  and  Box, 
also  Veronica  decussata,  A.  angustifolia,  V. 
ligustrifolia,  and  V.  pinguifolia.  A  very 
hardy  one  is  V.  Traversii,  but  you  would 
require  to  propagate  that  from  cuttings 
every  few  years  if  you  wish  to  keep  the 
plant  down  to  a  height  of  2  ft.  Most  of 
these  things  readily  submit  to  pruning, 
however,  so  that  you  could  every  year 
shorten  back  some  of  the  more  rampant 
.  shoots  with  a  knife  so  as  to  keep  them  within 
bounds. 


VEGETABLES. 

2469.  Temperature  for  Onions. 

Please  be  good  enough  to  state  what  tem¬ 
perature  is  necessary  to  germinate  Onions, 
as  I  would  like  to  sow  some  in  boxes  some 
time  in  January,  but  would  like  to  know  if 
it  is  necessary  to  make  a  hotbed  to  succeed. 
(D.  Westgate,  Staffs.) 

Onions  will  germinate  in  a  temperature 
between  33  degs.  and  41  degs.,  but  they  make 
growth  very  slowly  under  those  conditions.  If 
you  want  to  sow  as  early  as  January,  a  mild 
hotbed  would  be  of  great  advantage.  Onions 
do  not,  indeed,  require  a  very  high  tem¬ 
perature,  so  that  a  mild  hotbed  would  en¬ 
able  them  to  germinate  and  to  make  some 
progress,  after  which  the  temperature  would 
rise  owing  to  the  heat  of  the  sun ;  or,  at 
least,  you  can  reasonably  expect  a  consider¬ 
able  rise  some  time  in  March.  A  bed  of 
fermenting  manure,  3  ft.  deep,  would  be  of 
great  service,  and,  if  mixed  with  leaves,  so 
much  the  better. 

2470.  Stony  Soil  and  Carrots. 

My  soil  is  very  stony,  and  I  have  great 
difficulty  in  getting  Carrots  }  ifficiently 
straight  for  exhibition.  They  are  healthy 
enough,  but  are  often  twisted.  It  would  be 
a  very  laborious  job  to  sift  out  all  the  stones, 
and  yet  I  know  some  amateurs  who  do  it. 
Could  you  suggest  an  easier  plan?  (C. 
Jefferies,  Surrey.) 

To  get  Carrots  of  good  size  belonging  to 
the  Intermediate  or  Long  Red  Surrey  types 
it  would  be  necessary  in  the  first  place  to 
trench  the  ground  about  3  ft.  deep.  '  The 
largest  of  the  stones  could  be  thrown  out 
during  this  process.  Then  when  about  to 
sow  the  Carrots  you  should  make  holes  about 
3  in.  wide  and  18  in.  deep,  at  least;  by  means 
‘  of  a  large  dibber  shod  with  iron  on  the 
•  point.  Holes  like  this  should  be  made 
15  in.  apart  in  the  lines,  and  then  fill  up 
:  with  a  sifted  compost  consisting  of  sand, 
i  leaf  mould,  loam,  and  some  wood  ashes. 
.  Make  the  soil  of  .these  holes  quite  firm,  and 
sow  the  Carrots  on  the  top,  say,  three  or 


four  seeds  in  each  hole,  so  that  you  could 
remove  all  but  the  strongest  after  they  have 
made  2  in.  of  growth. 


GARDEN  ENEMIES. 

2471.  Driving;  Away  Sparrows. 

We  are  very  much  troubled  with  sparrows 
in  our  neighbourhood,  and  cannot  drive  them 
away.  Could  }rou  recommend  a  good  method 
of  poisoning  them?  They  shelter  in  Ivy 
and  under  tiles  on  an  outhouse.  (W.  Sim- 
MONDS,  Wilts.) 

It  is  not  allowable  to  lay  down  poison  in 
the  open  garden,  as  any  other  animals  be¬ 
sides  sparrows  might  eat  it.  A  much  better 
plan  would  be  to  destroy  their  shelter  as 
much  as  possible  by  clipping  or  pruning  the 
Ivy  about  the  end  of  March,  so  that  nothing 
but  bare  stems  would  be  left  on  the  walls 
until  fresh  growth  is  made.  Stop  up  the 
holes  in  the  roof  of  the  outhouse  by  means 
of  cement  or  otherwise  that  may  be  conve¬ 
nient.  It  is  also  permissible  to  destroy  the 
nests  and  to  shoot  or  catch  the  sparrows.  A 
very  ready  method  is  to  accustom  the  spar¬ 
rows  to  come  to  a  certain  place  in  large 
numbers  to  feed  on  something  you  place 
there.  You  could  then  fix  up  a  sieve  over 
the  food  laid  down  for  the  sparrows  by 
means  of  a  peg  with  a  string  to  it.  You 
Could  then  retire  to  some  distance  and  keep 
watch  on  the  sparrows,  so  that  when  a  num¬ 
ber  of  them  are  busy  feeding  under  the  sieve 
you  can  pull  the  string  and  let  down  the 
sieve  on  them. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

2472.  Bound  Numbers  of  “The  Gar¬ 
dening;  World." 

Do  you  supply  bound  numbers  of  The 
Gardening  World?  If  not,  can  you 
recommend  a  simple,  well-illustrated  book 
on  gardening?  (V.  E.  Burkitt,  Berks.) 

There  happens  to  be  one  volume  in  stock 
for  1906.  The  volumes  for  1907  will  be 
bound  in  January,  but  if  you  desire  to  make 
sure  of  getting  one,  you  should  bespeak  it 
in  good  time.  The  price  is_  10s.  a  volume. 
They  are  well  bound,  with  leather  back  and 
corners.  Other  books  on  gardening  that 
would  prove  -  useful  are  “  The  Culture  of 
Vegetables  and  Flowers,"  by  Messrs.  Sut¬ 
ton  and  Sons,  Reading,  price  3s.  ;  “  Every 
Man  His  Own  Gardener,"  by  John  Halsham, 
obtainable  from  Messrs.  Hodder  and  Stough¬ 
ton,  27,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  price  6s.  ; 
or  “  Gardening  for  the  Million,"  by  Alfred 
Pink,  sold  by  Mr.  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  Pater- 
nosler  Row,  London,  price  2s.  6d.  Neither 
of  these  books  has  many  illustrations,  so 
that  you  would  require  to  get  a  more  expen¬ 
sive  work  to  get  numerous  illustrations  on 
such  a  wide  subject  as  gardening. 

2473.  Boiler  for  Heating'  Greenhouse. 

Can'  you  let  me  know  the  best  way  to  heat 

a  small  greenhouse  7  ft.  by  10  ft.  ?  I  see 
several  people  advertise  their  methods  in 
your  paper,  and  it  is  difficult  for  a  novice 
like  myself  to  choose.  If  I  were  to  write 
any  of  them  I  have  no  doubt  they  would  all 
recommend  their  own  apparatus  as  being  the 
best.  (Caleb  Brown,  Lanarkshire.) 

We  should  just  be  in  the  same  position  as 
yourself  in  selecting  a  boiler  from  those  ad¬ 
vertised  and  illustrated.  Several  very  good 
ones  for  heating  small  houses  are  mentioned 
in  last  week’s  issue,  and  those  people  have 
been  carrying  on  business  for  a  long  time, 
so  that  if  their  goods  had  not  given  satisfac¬ 
tion  they  could  not  have  carried  on  the  busi¬ 
ness  so  long.  It  is  quite  true  that  each  one 
would  recommend  his  own  apparatus  as  the 
best  for  more  reasons  than  one,  an,d  because 
they  know  them  best,  but  if  everything  were 
weighed  in  the  balance  there  would  not  be 
verv  much  difference  in  the  ultimate  result 
in  the  heating  of  small  greenhouses.  They 


make  boilers  of  different  patterns  in  order 
to  meet  the  convenience  of  people  having 
houses  of  various  sizes  and  in  different 
situations,  and  if  we  wanted  a  greenhouse 
boiler  we  should  consult  the  advertisement, 
then  write  the  people  for  their  catalogue  or 
price  list  of  boilers,  and  make  a  careful  se¬ 
lection  according  to  our  requirements  and 
the  way  it  would  fit  into  our  arrangements 
or  convenience  in  the  greenhouse.  You 
should  think  it  well  out,  whether  you  can 
fit  it  up  inside  the  greenhouse  or  outside. 
It  would  be  better  outside  or  beneath  the 
house  rather  than  in  so  small  a  place,  as  it 
would  take  up  some  space.  A  small  shed  or 
merely  an  iron  or  wooden  casing  would 
protect  the  boiler  from  the  effects  of  weather 
outside,  but  that  is  a  matter  for  you  to  think 
out.  After  you  have  got  the  boiler  fitted  up 
you  will  find  that  by  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  its  ways  of  working,  and  by  good  stok¬ 
ing,  that  you  can  effect  wonders.  \Ye  know 
that  some  people  who  have  not  very  much 
time  are  liable  to  neglect  the  boiler  and  the 
stoking,  and  then  blame  it  if  it  does  not 
act  ppoperly  in  their  absence.  Whoever 
looks  ifter  the  boiler  should  be  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  his  subject,  and  we  think 
you  will  have  little  or  no  difficulty  with 
either  of  those  boilers  that  is  illustrated.  A 
very  small  boiler  with  hot  water  pipes  would 
keep  that  greenhouse  sufficiently  warm  with¬ 
out  any  extra  effort,  and  we  should  prefer 
such  a  boiler  to  one  that  was  just  barely 
large  enough  to  be  able  to  keep  out  frost  in 
severe  weather. 

2474.  Plants  Mentioned  in  “The  Gar¬ 
dening  World.” 

As  a  very  amateur  gardener  I  feel  a  great 
want  every  time  I  read  The  Gardening 
World,  and  I  assume  it  is  upon  such  sub¬ 
scribers  as  myself  that  you  rely  for  your 
circulation.  I  desire  to  tell  jtou  how  .you 
-may  dispel  our  ignorance,  satisfy  our  aspira¬ 
tions,  find  outlet  for  our  enthusiasms,  and 
at  the  same  time  help  your  advertisers  to 
business.  Take  the  issue  for  7th  inst.  : 
p.  767  refers  to  King  Edward  VII.  Clema¬ 
tis  ;  p.  768  to  Winter  Aconites ;  p.  769  to 
Diascia  Barberae ;  p.  771  to  new  ’Mums; 
p.  772  to  perennial  Toad  Flax ;  p.  774  to 
Orchids  ;  p.  776  to  bed  of  shrubs  ;  and  p.  778 
to  Starwort,  Ferns,  Lithospermum,  etc. 
Other  paragraphs  could  be  cited,  the  subjects 
of  which  we  see  all  agrowing  and  ablowing 
in  our  gardens  in  our  minds  as  we  read,  but 
the  above  will  illustrate  my  .point,  which  is, 
how  can  we  best  obtain  any  of  these  while 
our  fancies  fancy  them?  My  suggestion  is 
that  someone  of  your  staff,  having  the  requi¬ 
site  knowledge,  should  go  through  your 
columns  after  they  are  in  type  and  make  out 
a  list  of  the  plants  referred  to  to  be  inserted 
on  the  last  page  of  each  issue  something  like 
this; — P.  767;  name.  King  Edward  VII.; 
firm,  Green  and  Brown;  price,  — ;  and  so 
on.  (Arthur  Cox,  Nottingham.) 

We  can  quite  sympathise  with  you  in  your 
difficulties,  as  we  have  no  more  royal  road 
than  you  have  in  finding  where  these  things 
are  obtained,  except  we  have  just  a  little 
more  opportunity,  possibly,  of  seeing  the 
catalogues  of  our  advertisers.  We  read  the 
advertisements,  and  also  refer  to  the  cata¬ 
logues  to  find  where  we  may  obtain  what  we 
want,  but  if  that  sort  of  thing  were  to  be 
done  each  week  the  number  of  plants  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  The  Gardening  World  during 
many  weeks  would  make  it  altogether  im¬ 
possible  for  us  to  print  the  desired  informa¬ 
tion.  A  great  part  of  our  space  has  to  be 
devoted  to  cultural  matters.  Furthermore, 
we  should  be  getting  into  all  sorts  of  diffi¬ 
culties  with  the  growers  of  plants,  because 
thev  are  not  always  of  the  same  price.  It 
depends  very  largely  upon  the  size  and  age 
of  the  plants  and  the  length  of  time  they 
have  been  cultivated  as  to  the  exact  price. 
For  instance,  Clematis  King  Edward  VII. 
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is  priced  at  2s.  by  one  grower  and 
3s.  6d.  by  another.  No,  doubt  the  plants 
would  be  of  a  size  to  conform  to  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  price.  Winter  Aconites  are  sold  by 
every  seedsman  or  bulb  grower  worthy  of 
the  name.  The  Diascia  is  obtainable  in  is. 
packets  of  seed  from  several  seedsmen.  New 
’Mums  would  be  obtainable  from  the  leading 
tradesmen  in  that  particular  line,  and  our 
pages  during  the  shows  are  well  supplied 
with  those  names.  Orchids  would  have  to 
be  obtained  from  those  who  lay  themselves 
out  to  deal  in  Orchids.  They  vary  in  price 
according  to  quality.  The  perennial  Toad¬ 
flax  is  a  very  scarce  plant,  and  was  merely 
recorded  by  our  correspondent  who  saw  it 
growing  in  a  garden.  There  are  hundreds 
of  such  plants  up  and  down  the  country, 
the  favourites,  perhaps,  of  a  bygone  day, 
and  now  forgotten  by  most  people.  The  bed 
of  shrubs  contains  the  names  of  shrubs  that 
are  readily  obtainable  from  any  nurseryman 
who  pretends  to  grow  hardy  shrubs.  We 
select  them  not  because  they  are  rare,  but 
because  they  are  useful  and  readily  obtain¬ 
able  from  practically  any  grower.  The 
Star  wort,  Ferns,  and  Lithospermum  are  old 
plants,  and  easily  obtainable  from  those  who 
grow  them.  A  fairly  easy  way  out  of  the 
difficulty  is  to  ask  your  nurseryman  to  send 
you  such  and  such  plants,  and  .even  if  he 
has  not  got  them  in  stock,  he  generally  knows 
where  to  obtain  them,  so  as  to  make  up  his 
customer’s  orders. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Bamber  and  Son,  The  Norfolk  Nurseries, 
Emneth,  near  Wisbech.  —  Catalogue  of 
Hardy  Norfolk-grown  Fruit  Trees. 

Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  England. — 
Sutton’s  Amateur’s  Guide  in  Horticulture 
for  1908. 

James  Yeitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea. — 
Catalogue  of  Seeds  for  1908;  also  New 
( 'hrysanthemums. 

William  Bull  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  London. 
— Bull’s  Catalogue  of  Seeds,  etc. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS. 

(C.  D.)  1,  Crataegus  Pyracantha;  2,  Picea 
orientalis ;  3,  Abies  nordmanniana ;  4,  Ros¬ 
marinus  officinalis ;  5,  Euonymus  japonicus 
albo-marginatus. 

(F.  Moore)  1,  Pelargonium  fragrans;  2, 
Lippia  citriodora ;  3,  Chlorophytum  elatum 
variegatum ;  4,  Selaginella  kraussiana. 

(Subscriber)  1,  Pteris  tremula ;  2,  Asple- 
nium  bulbiferum  fabianum ;  3,  Pteris  serru- 
lata  cristata ;  4,  Cyrtomium  falcatum;  5, 
Adiantum  cuneatum ;  6,  Adiantum  Capillus- 
Veneris  ;  7,  Adiantum  formosum. 

(E.  B.)  1,  Agapanthus  umbellatus  variega- 
tus ;  2,  Nepeta  Glechoma  hederacea ;  3,  Ve¬ 
ronica  Andersoni  variegata. 

(G.,  Blackpool)  1,  Asparagus  Sprengeri ; 
2,  Sedum  spathulifolium ;  3,  Aspidistra 

lurida  ;  4,  Cyrtomium  falcatum. 

(D.  G.)  1,  Viburnum  Tinus;  2,  Chimonan- 
thus  fragrans  grandiflorus ;  3,  Hedgehog 
Holly  (Ilex  Aquifolium  ferox)  ;  4,  Euony¬ 
mus  japonicus  latifolius  albo-variegatus. 

(C.  W.)  1,  Winter  Heliotrope  (Petasites 
fragrans);  2,  Ophiopogon  Jaburan  variega- 
tus  ;  3,  Mentha  Requieni ;  4,  Begonia  metal- 
lica. 

(T.  Leslie)  1,  Cypripedium  leeanum ;  2, 
Ruellia  Portellae ;  3,  Senecio  Kaempferi 
aureo-maculatus. 
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For  all  sizes  and  Descrip¬ 
tions  of  Greenhorn  es 

Lists  Free.  After  5  years’ 
heavy  derm  nd  I  have  now  been 
able  to  Ell  up  my  stock  and 
can  deliver  at  once. 

M.  BARNES, 

Horticultural  Engineer, 

Albion  Foundry, 

Lenton,  Nottingham. 


Chrysanthemums 

—  At  Covent  Garden. 

The  special  exhibition  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  as  grown  for  market,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society,  was  held  in  the  Foreign  Flower 
Market,  Covent  Garden,  on  Wednesday, 
December  11th.  Gold,  silver-gilt  and  sil¬ 
ver  medals  were  offered  as  first,  second 
and  third  prizes  respectively.  Prizes  were 
also  offered  for  Carnations,  but  as  the 
date  of  the  show  clashed  with  that  of  the 
Winter-flowering  Carnation  Society  at  Re¬ 
gent’s  Park,  no  Carnations  turned  up. 
The  Chrysanthemums,  however,  were 
fresh,  bright  and  of  high  quality.  They 
will  serve  to  show  readers  the  varieties 
which  find  favour  with  market  growers  for 
late  work. 

In  the  class  for  a  collection  of  market 
Chrysanthemums  to  fill  a  space  15  ft.  by 
3  ft.  the  first  prize  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Philip  Ladds,  nurservman,  Swanley  Junc¬ 
tion.  Each  vase  employed  carried  a 
dozen  blooms  set  up  in  tiers  of  three 
blooms  each.  The  varieties  employed 
were  A.  J.  Balfour  (pink),  Mme.  Therese 
Panckouke  (white),  Mme.  P.  Radaelli 
(pink),  Mytilene  (yellow),  Lady  Lennard 
(bronze),  Snowdrift  (white),  Matthew 
Hodgson  (crimson),  W.  H.  Lincoln  (yel¬ 
low).,  Framfield  Pink  (rose-pink),  Mrs.  J. 
Thompson  (white),  Winter  Cheer  (rose), 
Negoya  (yellow),  Golden  Aje  (golden), 
Tuxedo  (bronze),  and  Yellow  Victoria. 

For  a  smaller  collection  the  lead  was 
taken  by  Messrs.  Butler  Bros.,  Burr  Farm 
Nurseries,  Bexley  Heath.  Varieties  other 
than  the  above  in  this  group  were  Mrs.  J. 
Cooper  (bronze),  Lord  Brooke  (golden), 
Violet  Lady  Beaumont  (crimson),  Mabel 
Butler  (darker  than  Tuxedo),  Yellow 
Thompson  and  the  two  whites,  Mme.  R. 
Oberthur  and  Revoir.  The  second  place 
was  taken  by  Mr.  J.  Tulley,  Rose  Nur¬ 
sery,  Enfield  Highway.  The  third  prize 
was  secured  by  Mr.  F.  S.  Goundrie, 
Heathside  Nursery,  Dartford,  Kent.  A 
very  bright  display  was  presented  by  the 
above  groups. 

For  a  table  of  one  variety  of  market 
Chrysanthemum  the  first  prize  was  taken 
by  Mr.  R.  Weir,  3,  Forest  View  Villas, 
Enfield  Highway,  with  Guy  Hamilton,  a 
beautiful  white.  The  second  prize  went 
to  Mr.  Philip  Ladds,  with  Framfield  Pink. 
Mr.  J.  Tulley  came  in  third. 

For  a  collection  of  market  Chrysan¬ 
themums,  not  disbudded,  Mr.  Philip 
Ladds  had  the  first  award.  He  also  took 
the  lead  for  twelve  varieties  of  market 
Chrysanthemums,  disbudded,  shown  in 
vases.  Besides  varieties  above  named  he 
had  Buttercup,  a  golden-yellow  Japanese 
incurved  sort.  The  second  prize  was  won 
by  Mr.  R.  Weir;  and  the  third  by  Messrs. 
J.  and  F.  Chatfield,  Southwick,  Sussex. 

The  best  three  vases  of  a  white  market 
Chrysanthemum  was  Guy  Hamilton, 
shown  by  Mr.  R.  Weir.  The  second  best 
white  was  Heston  White. 

The  best  three  vases  of  bronze  was 
Tuxedo,  shown  by  Mr.  Philip  Ladds.  The 
second  prize  went  to  a  bronzy-pink  in¬ 
curved  variety  named  Mrs.  F.  Chatfield. 

The  best  yellow  was  Negoya,  shown  by 
Mr.  J.  Tully. 

The  best  six  plants  in  5  in.  or  6  in. 


pots  were  shown  by  Mr.  Milton  Hutch¬ 
ings,  Field  Heath  Nurseries,  Hillingdon, 
Uxbridge.  He  also  had  the  best  group 
of  pot-grown  Chrysanthemums  in  6  in. 
pots.  The  second  prize  went  to  Messrs. 
Butler  Bros.,  who  had  even  smaller  pots. 

Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Merstham, 
Surrey,  had  an  exhibit  not  for  competi¬ 
tion,  including  Satin  Rose,  White  Queen 
of  the  Axe,  White  Bouquet,  Snowflake, 
Yellow  Queen  of  the  Axe,  etc. 

The  best  three  vases  of  single  Chrysan¬ 
themums  were  Mona  (pale  yellow),  Rye- 
croft  Belle  (pink)  and  General  Bullough, 
shown  by  Mr.  J.  Tulley.  The  best 
plumed  Chrysanthemum  was  May 
McBean  (bronze,  fringed  and  lightly  in¬ 
curved).  The  best  crimson  was  Violet 
Lady  Beaumont,  the  best  pink,  Framfield 
Pink. 

In  the  class  for  novelties  Mrs.  J.  H- 
Virgo,  a  yellow  sport  from  Western  King 
was  shown  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft 
Nursery,  Lewisham. 
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Grove  Hill  Park,  Bow. 

An  appeal  is  being  made  for  help  to 
secure  a  part  of  the  estate  of  Grove  Hill 
Park,  Bow,  London,  for  the  people.  The 
L.C.C.  have  contributed  ,£4,500,  being 
one-half  the  total  cost,  besides  bearing 
the  cost  of  laying  out,  and  of  future 
maintenance,  and  other  bodies  have  as¬ 
sisted,  leaving  about  £ 1,200  to  be  sub¬ 
scribed.  A  strong  committee  has  been 
formed  to  further  this  worthy  object,  of 
which  the  Rev.  Henry  J.  Kitcat,  Rector 
of  Bow,  is  chairman,  and  to  whom  sub¬ 
scriptions  may  be  forwarded. 

Queer  Fruits. 

At  the  recent  R.H.S.  Show  of  Colonial- 
grown  Fruits  were  exhibited  a  number  of 
eccentric  fruits  and  vegetables,  whose 
shapes  and  flavour  defy  description. 
These  included  Sapodillas,  like  an  ele¬ 
phant's  skin  outside  and  deep  bronze  pulp 
within ;  Eddoes,  a  sort  of  Potato,  looking 
like  an  Anemone  bulb  ;  Papaws,  a  dark 
green  Melon,  looking  like  a  Marrow;  so- 
called  “  Golden  Apples,”  not  much  unlike 
a  Mango  ;  and  Mamee  Apples,  containing 
a  strange  dark  pulp.  Made  from  these 
and  other  marvels  of  growth  are  jams 
and  sweets  of  all  manner  of  quaint 
flavours ;  and  it  may  be  stated,  as  a  strik¬ 
ing  example  of  the  value  of  the  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society’s  work,  which  has  delighted 
the  Colonial  Governments,  that  the  jams 
now  come  to  the  English  market  in 
glasses  instead  of  tins,  in  direct  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  judges’  recommendation  at 
this  show  last  year. 


X  NOTICE.  \ 

GARDENERS!  GARDENERS! 

FREE!  FREE! 

SEND  Postcard  for  patterns  &  easy  Self -measure¬ 
ment  Form  of  the  best  working;  Trousers  ever  sold. 
Famed  “Clenskot”  (Regd.)  Tweeds,  price  7/6  per 
pair.  Hip  pocket.  Sent  Carriage  paid.  Strong  made 
and  perfect  fitting.  Over  1,000  of  the  LEADING 
GARDENERS  have  sent  us  unsolicited  Testimonials 
in  praise  of  them.  Patterns,  and  our  easy  Self¬ 
measurement  Form  sent  free.  WRITE  TO-DAY. 
Money  refunded  if  unsatisfactory.  [ Mention  Paper. 

Established  PENMANS  Tailors.  I 
(SHAW  &  MONTGOMERY). 

628  &  632,  Argyle  Street,  Anderston,  GLASGOW,  W 
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MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

“  Happy  the  man  whose  trees  in  summer  yield  him  shade,  in  winter  lire.” — Southey. 
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Roses. 

or  kind  hearts  grow,  in  wearing  out, 
Not  faded,  but  more  mellow ; 
md  wear  some  spring-tints  with  the  leaf 
That’s  sere  and  yellow. 

because  hearts  are  gardens  too, 

Rich  in  fair  blooming  posies, 
tnd  even  in  worst  time  they  show 
Sweet  Christmas  Roses. 

’hese  natures  will,  in  wise  old  age, 

I  Some  germ  of  youth  embosom, 
md  keep,  amid  December’s  snows, 
j  Some  summer  blossom. 

- ♦+* - 

’he  day  is  dull  and  sober-hued, 

!  As  though  its  spirit  had  withdrawn 
nto  some  cloistered  solitude, 

In  penance  for  a  glorious  dawn. 

The  gladness  of  its  youth  forespent, 

Its  pulsing  joy  repressed  or  dead, 

The  year  is  lying  penitent 
With  dust  and  ashes  on  its  head. 

The  soul  of  rapture  and  of  dream 
Has  fall’n  upon  a  cheerless  way; 
ror  every  hour  of  lucent  gleam 
There  is  a  measured  price  to  pay. 

Vnd  should  we  coldly  have  forsworn 
The  brightness  if  we  knew  the  cost  ? 

Nay,  for  the  glories  of  the  morn 
Once  manifest  are  never  lost. 

Deep  in  the  heart  its  treasure  stays, 

The  grain  that  dusky  gamers  hold. 

1  choose  among  departed  days 
And  strew  the  present  with  its  gold. 

Arthur  L.  Salmon. 


I  have  been  asked  a  good  many  times  to 
suggest  perennial  plants,  other  than  bul¬ 
bous  varieties,  that  flower  during  the  early 
year.  It  is  a  delightful  subject  to  ap¬ 
proach,  because  at  no  time,  I  think,  do 
we  appreciate  a  gay  garden  more  than  in 
the  spring  time.  I  am  just  going  to  jot 
down  to-day  a  few  of  the  plants  that  give 
the  most  enjoyment.  There  is,  for  in¬ 
stance,  Orobus  vernus,  that  we  always 
welcome ;  it  flowers  during  March  and 
April ;  but  it  is  not  least  of  its  charms 
that  it  throws  up  the  freshest,  greenest, 
and  most  buoyant-looking  foliage.  It  can 
be  reared  easily  from  seed,  and  please 
bear  that  in  mind,  reader,  when  the  spring 
time  comes.  It  grows  about  a  foot,  to  a 
foot  and  a  half,  high,  and  the  flowers- — 
it  belongs  to  the  Pea  and  Vetch  family — 
are  blue,  shading  to  violet.  It  is  always 
a  fresh,  happy-looking  object  in  the  rock 
garden  at  Kew  at  the  season  I  have  men¬ 
tioned. 

Again,  there  is  the  hardy  and  dwarf¬ 
growing  Erica  carnea,  together  with  other 
Mediterranean  varieties.  For  many 
weeks,  even  before  the  winter  is  over,  the 
plants  carry  their  buds ;  in  March  they 
are  a  mass  of  blossom,  either  white  or  rose 
colour.  In  a  dry,  light  soil,  and  especi¬ 
ally  if  planted  on  a  slope,  the  plants 
flourish  splendidly,  and  even  where  the 
soil  is  heavy,  additional  soil  may  be 
brought,  the  site  raised,  and  some  bits  of 
sandstone  embedded  in  it.  What  I  mean 
to  imply  is,  that  it  is  worth  making  a  great 
effort  to  grow  this  plant  well.  I  do  not 
know  what  others  feel  about  it,  but  to  me 
there  is  a  springy  light-heartedness  about 
the  Heaths  that  makes  me  regard  them  as 
indispensable.  It  is  good  to  have  a  wide 
patch  in  some  open,  sunny  spot,  but  there 
must  be  no  lime  nor  chalk  in  the  soil. 

I  daresay  I  have  called  attention  to 
Doronicum  austriacum  already,  but  it  is 
a  great  favourite  of  mine,  and  I  do  not 
think  a  few  words  will  be  but  of  place. 
I  find  it  does  not  need  a  rich  soil,  and  that 
it  flowers  best  in  a  warm,  sunny  position. 
It  is  quite  hardy  on  colder  soils,  but  does 
not  flower  so  freely.  It  is  a  grand  sub¬ 
ject  for  cutting  for  house  decoration,  and 
it  remains  in  flower  a  long  time.  To  my 
mind  this  is  far  and  away  the  choicest 
variety,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  over¬ 
praise  it.  Its  flowers  are  borne  on  deli¬ 
cate  slender  stems,  and  the  foliage  is  more 
refined  and  delicate-looking  than  is  the 
case  of  other  varieties. 

The  Auriculas  and  Polyanthuses  and 
double  Primroses  are  hosts  in  themselves, 
but  I  often  think  they  are  not  made  the 
most  of  in  our  English  gardens.  They 


are  good  plants  for  the  amateur  to  take 
in  hand  and  make  of  them  hobby  flowers. 
And  by  that,  I  mean  to  grow  them  from 
seeds,  or,  if  preferred,  from  named  varie¬ 
ties  (so  far  as  Auriculas  are  concerned) 
rhan  to  raise  a  batch  of  seedlings  from 
these,  perhaps,  as  the  result  of  hybridis¬ 
ing,  but  without  this  operation  there  is 
still  great  interest  in  awmiting  results. 
Gradually,  by  destroying  all  but  the  best 
plants,  a  grand  strain  will  be  worked  up 
that  will  give  the  patient  watcher  eveiy 
satisfaction.  This  is  what  I  call  the  very 
essence  of  gardening.  I  know  of  one 
ardent  amateur  who  has  worked  away  with 
Antirrhinums  for  sixteen  or  seventeen 
years  and  is  justly  proud  of  his  work. 

With  the  Polyanthuses,  I  like  to  mark 
out  any  particularly  fine  specimen  and 
raise  seedlings  from  it.  A  year  or  two 
ago  in  a  batch  of  seedlings  I  had  one 
plant  that  stood  out  with  wonderful  dis¬ 
tinctness  from  the  rest,  with  a  singularly 
bright  crimson  outer  rim,  it  had  a  centre 
of  intense  orange.  And  this  is  what  I 
would  have  all  amateurs  do — watch,  con¬ 
trast,  mark,  and  from  the  best  -plant ,  and 
only  from  the  best,  mind  you,  increase 
your  stock,  flower  them,  and  if  they  are 
better  than  all  those  from  which  no  seed 
was  gathered,  give,  or  throw  away,  the 
whole  of  these  inferior  plants.  I  am  quite 
sure  that  the  amateur  who  has  a  fancy  to 
grow  his  own  seed  is  far  too  prone  to 
gather  it  indiscriminately  from  all  the 
plants  he  possesses..  I  am  not,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  at  all  in  favour  of  the  or¬ 
dinary  amateur  saving  his  own  seed,  and 
certainly  not  year  after  year  from  the 
same  stock,  but  where  it  is  the  question 
of  working  up  a  strain  and  great  care  is 
taken  in  the  selection,  it  is  of  course  a 
different  matter. 

On  this  subject  of  seed  saving,  I  remem¬ 
ber  a  keen  amateur,  the  owner  of  a  cold 
enclosed  suburban  garden,  rejoicing  in 
various  little  packets  of  seed.  I  had  the 
temerity  to  observe,  “You  would  do  much 
better  to  cut  off  all  your  faded  flowers, 
and  never  let  the  seeds  ripen,  and  buy 
your  seed  fresh  every  year!”  I  was  only 
snubbed  for  my  pains,  but  there  happened 
to  be  present  one  who  knew  something  of 
what  is  necessary  in  the  way  of  sun  and 
drying  air  properly  to  ripen  seeds,  and 
he  upheld  what  I  said.  I  am  a  great  be¬ 
liever  in  getting  really  ripe  sound  seeds, 
and  in  many  cases  of  overhung  and  en¬ 
closed  gardens  it  is  policy  to  make  no 
attempt  whatever  at  saving  seed.  And  we 
must  remember  that  to  prevent  seeds  from 
forming  is  greatly  to  prolong  the  season 
of  flowering;  this  is  especially  noticeable, 
perhaps,  in  the  case  of  annual  plants, 
such  as  Sweet  Peas,  and  others. 
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Ashes  in  the  Garden. 

This  material  is  better  than  almost 
anything  to  cover  over  the  surface  of  the 
soil  above  Amaryllises  of  the  so-called 
hardy  varieties,  Alstromerias,  and  other 
things  that  may  be  injured  during  a 
severe  spell  of  frost. 

F.  Norfolk. 
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Autumn  Tir?ts. 


In  addition  to  the  numerous  trees  and 
shrubs  which  provide  such  pleasing  col¬ 
our  in  the  landscape  at  this  season,  the 
following,  although  not  so  common,  are 
worthy  of  note  and  cultivation  : — • 

The  Sweet  Gum  (Liquidambar  styraci- 
flua)  assumes  a  reddish  brown  hue,  the 
foliage  being  borne  on  slender  petioles. 
The  genera  Rhus  and  Vitis  provide  an 
abundance  of  material  for  autumn  effect. 
Rhus  cotinoides  is.  a  glorious  sight  in  the 
early  autumn,  whereas  Vitis  and  its  rela¬ 
tive  Ampelopsis  produce  a  sequence  of 
autumnal  tints. 

Vitis  vinifera  var  purpuera  is  well 
named;  the  fruit  and  foliage  vie  with  one 
another  in  colour,  and  like  most  species 
of  Vitis,  it  is  well  adapted  for  training  up 
pillars. 

The  Bitter  Nut  (Carya  amara),  which 
belongs  to  the  same  natural  order  as  the 
8  Walnut,  is  one  of  the  most  effective  trees 
for  the  landscape  in  autumn.  The  leaves 
are  compound  with  generally,  but  not  in¬ 
variably,  nine  leaflets,  narrow  and  ser¬ 
rated.  The  beauty  of  this  species  lies  in 
its  densely-produced  leaflets,  which 
assume  a  golden  tint,  mingled  with  its 
fading  green.  Carya  porcina  var  micro- 
carpa  is  equally  effective.  As  in  the  fore¬ 
going  species,  the  leaves  are  compound, 
but  the  leaflets  are  much  larger  and  not 
nearly  so  densely  produced. 

Herbert  Cowley. 
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follows:— Pot  them  up  at  once  in  good 
soil  and  place  in  a  cold  frame  until  well 
established  and  they  have  made  plenty  of 
roots.  This  will  take  several  weeks.  An¬ 
other  good  method  is  to  plant  them  in 
boxes  of  cocoanut-fibre,  and  as  soon  as 
they  commence  to  grow,  bring  them  into 
heat,  so  as  to  be  potted  off  a  few  weeks 
before  they  come  into  bloom,  being  care¬ 
ful  not  to  disturb  the  roots.  Always  have 
some  ready  for  potting  up  just  as  the 
others  are  coming  into  bloom,  and  in  this 
way  one  can  extend  the  flowering  period 
by  having  a  succession  of  blooms. 

It  is  often  thought  that  foreign  crowns 
are  superior  to  home-grown  ones,  so  I 
would  like  amateurs  to  try  the  experiment 
for  themselves.  Treat  them  as  already 
described,  give  them  good  soil,  and  al¬ 
low  them  a  good  season  in  which  to 
mature  their  growth,  feeding  them  with 
weak  liquid  manure  occasionally.  You 
will  find  that  your  own  grown  crowns  will 
be  large  and  equal  to  the  foreigner,  and 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  snowy  spike  of 
large  fragrant  flowers  of  your  own  rais¬ 
ing  will  be  ample  compensation  for  any 
extra  trouble  involved. 

Joseph  Floyd. 


Growing 

Lilies  of  the  Valley. 

There  are  few  plants  which  give  us  such 
beautiful  and  sweet  scented  blossoms  as 
the  Lily  of  the  Valley,  and  what  a  charm¬ 
ing  contrast  between  the  dark  green  foli¬ 
age  and  the  snowy  white  flowers.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  summer,  when  grown  in  the  gar¬ 
den,  they  are  very  precious,  but  more  so 
in  the  early  spring,  when  they  bloom  in 
the  greenhouse. 

Many  amateurs  fail  to  successfully  grow 
Lilies  of  the  Valley  for  early  flowering, 
and  after  all  their  trouble  get  nothing  but 
leaves.  A  good  method  of  culture  for 
forcing  is  as  follows : — 

After  the  foliage  has  died  down,  lift  and 
select  the  best  crowns  and  plant  them  in 
a  bed  composed  of  good  loam,  leaf  mould 
and  partly  decayed  stable  manure,  allow¬ 
ing  each  crown  plenty  of  room,  and  never 
overcrowding  them.  When  they  have 
been  a  year  in  the  bed  they  are  ready  for 
lifting  and  forcing.  If  one  desires  to 
have  early  spring  bloom  and  has  no  good 
home-grown  crowns,  then  he  must  pro¬ 
cure  imported  crowns,  and  treat  them  as 
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Prize  Competitions. 


CENERAL  CONDITIONS  —  Competitors  must 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular 
paid  contributors  to  THE  GARDENING 
WORLD  or  other  gardening  journals  are  de¬ 
barred  from  entering,  but  occasional  con¬ 
tributors  may  compete.  The  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  competitor  must  appear  on  each 
article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right 
to  reproduce,  in  any  wayt  any  article  or  photo¬ 
graph  sent  for  competition.  The  conditions 
applying  to  each  competition  should  be  care¬ 
fully  read. 


WEEKLY 

PRIZES. 

A  PRIZE  OFTEN  SHILLINGS  will  be  given 
for  the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  para¬ 
graph  or  article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but 
value  rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in 
making  ‘•he  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Com¬ 
petition,”  and  post  not  later  than  the  Monday 
folk  wing  date  of  issue.  Entries  received  later 
than  Tuesday  (first  post)  will  be  left  over  until 
the  following  week. 

Two  prizes  of  2s.  6d.  will  be  awarded  each 
week  for  the  two  best  letters,  not  exceeding 
150  words,  on  any  interesting  gardening  sub¬ 
ject. 


RESULTS  OF 
LAST  WEEK’S 
COMPETITIONS. 

Some  of  the  best  papers  in  this  competition 
are  too  long,  and  we  desire  readers  to  keep 
within  a  column.  . 

The  prize  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “J.  B.”  for  the  article  on 
“Leonotis  Leonurus,”  page  794. 

In  the  Prize  Letter  Competition  a  prize 
was  awarded  to  “  W.  F.  Glover  ”  for  the 
article  on  ‘i  Anthemis  montana  ” ;  and  another 
to  “  W.  B.  0.”  for  the  article  on  “Roses  on 
own  Roots,”  page  79C. 
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Fruit  Trees. 

NOTES 

ON  PLANTING. 

Undoubtedly  now  is  the  best  time  for 
planting  most  kinds  of  fruit  trees.  Both 
the  amateur  and  those  unacquainted  with 
the  different  varieties  of  fruit  should  seek 
advice  from  some  reliable  source  as  to 
what  sorts  to  plant  and  on  what  stocks 
they  are  best  worked. 

Nothing  is  more  annoying  than  for  one 
to  find  after  the  trouble  of  planting  that 
the  variety  is  not  what  was  expected. 

One  is  not  always  enlightened  to  the 
extent  necessary  after  visiting  exhibitions, 
because  specimens  grown  for  exhibition 
are  not  necessarily  the  best  croppers,  and 
unless  an  Apple  or  Pear  is  a  reliable 
cropper  it  is  not  to  be  recommended  to  the 
small  grower.  As  an  instance  I  will 
quote  the  variety  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch. 
This  is  one  of  the  finest  exhibition  fruits 
grown.  Yet  it  is  not  to  be  recommended 
to  the  cottager  to  plant,  simply  because  it 
is  a  long  time  coming  into  bearing. 
Planters  will  get  the  best  satisfaction  by 
dealing  with  a  good  and  reliable  firm, 
such  as  advertisers  in  these  pages. 

The  bush  is  the  best  form  of  tree  to 
plant  for  most  purposes.  These  should 
be  worked  on  the  English  Paradise  stock, 
this  being  the  most  suitable  for  garden 
soils,  and  the  trees  coming  into  bearing 
much  quicker  than  those  on  the  Crab 
stock.  Maiden  trees  can  be  purchased  as 
low  as  a  shilling  to  eighteenpence  each, 
these  being  usually  one  year  old. 

Fruiting  trees  can  be  had  from  half-a- 
crown  and  upwards ;  these  will  be  about 
three  years  old,  and  are  to  be  recom¬ 
mended  as  the  most  suitable  size  to  plant. 

Before  the  arrival  of  the  trees,  have  the 
ground  prepared  to  receive  them,  for  no¬ 
thing  is  more  harmful  to  the  roots  than 
to  allow  them  to  be  exposed  to  sun  and  air. 
Try  to  get  them  in  their  permanent 
quarters  at  once.  Never  plant  during 
frosty  or  very  wet  weather.  Should  any 
of  the  roots  become  damaged  in  lifting, 
cut  them  off  just  behind  the  damaged  por¬ 
tion,  making  an  upward  cut  in  doing  so. 

In  planting  take  out  a  hole  quite  a  foot 
larger  than  the  spread  of  the  roots,  and 
break  up  the  bottom  soil.  Then  shake 
some  fine  soil  over  this,  and  place  the  tree 
in  position.  A  good  guide  as  to  depth 
will  be  the  mark  on'  the  stem,  where  it 
was  planted  in  the  nursery.  Spread  out 
the  roots  evenly,  and  cover  with  fine  soil, 
taking  care  to  work  it  well  down  between 
the  roots,  and  make  it  firm  but  not  hard. 
No  manure  will  be  required  at  planting 
time,  but  a  good  mulching  in  early  spring 
will  be  very  beneficial. 

Pruning  must  be  delayed  until  spring 
on  newly  planted  trees,  as  to  prune  a 
tree  at  the  time  of  planting,  unless  this 
be  delayed  until  late  spring,  is  to  court 
failure.  Very  little  cutting  is  required 
where  space  will  permit  of  them  going 
ahead.  The  chief  points  are  to  prevent 
overcrowding  of  the  shoots,  and  the  cross- 
ing  of  branches.  Cut  back  the  leading 
shoots  to  about  two-thirds  of  their  leng  > 
and  all  side  shoots  emanating  from  these 
to  about  four  eyes,  unless  space  will  allow 
of  them  developing  into  mam  branches, 
in  which  case  treat  them  in  the  same  way 
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CHELONE  OBLIQUA. 


as  leading  shoots.  Make  clean  cuts,  and 
always  cut  just  above  a  bud  pointing  out¬ 
wards;  this  tends  to  keep  the  tree  open, 
besides  helping  to  form  a  good  shape. 

As  regards  varieties,  I  think  the  follow¬ 
ing  will  be  found  most  suitable  for  those 
desirous  of  planting  only  a  few  trees. 

Golden  Spire  is  almost  a  certain 
cropper ;  the  fruit  comes  in  for  use  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  keeps  good  until  Bismarck 
is  ready.  This  Apple  comes  into  bearing 
quickly  and  keeps  well.  Newton  Won¬ 
der  may  be  planted  for  a  late  keeper,  be¬ 
sides  being  an  excellent  all  round  variety. 
These  three  sorts  will  keep  up  a  succes¬ 
sion  for  a  considerable  time,  and  being  of 
first  rate  cooking  quality,  are  to  be  recom¬ 
mended.  Coming  to  desert  sorts, 
•Duchess  of  Oldenburgh  is  one  of  the  best 
earlies,  followed  by  Worcester  Pearmain, 
and  King  of  the  Pippins,  the  latter  keep¬ 
ing  good  until  Christmas  and  after. 
Pears  are  not  so  useful  for  family  use  as 
are  Apples  although  a  few  are  much  ap¬ 
preciated.  One  of  the  earliest  is  Jar¬ 
gonelle,  followed  by  Williams’  Bon 
Chretien.  Marie  Louise  should  be  included 
in  every  collection  of  Pears  as  also  should 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  a  great  bearer 
and  of  good  quality.  Two  of  the  best 
for  late  work  are  Glou  Morgeau  and 
Doyenne  du  Comice. 

H.  H. 
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A  Letter  to  the  Editor. 


"Weeds  and  'Rubbish. 

SIR, — Concerning  the  remarks  by  Horti 
(p.  787)  on  my  cure  of  spire  grass  by  sow¬ 
ing  Turnips,  I  thought  my  note  was  ex¬ 
plicit  in  stating  that  I  sowed  the  Turnip 
seed  very  thickly,  with  the  express  purpose 
of  smothering  the  grass,  and  therefore  I 
did  not  hoe  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a 
crop  of  Turnips.  I  also  explained  my 
theory  as  to  why  the  grass  died,  but  what¬ 
ever  may  be  said  on  that  point,  it  did,  die, 
and  I  have  never  seen  a  sign  of  spire  grass 
in  my  garden  since.  “Horti”  may  with 
safety  recommend  my  method  as  a  prac¬ 
tical  one,  arising  from  observation,  which 
I  have  found  very  useful  during  over  60 
years  of  gardening  experience.  If  you 
will  allow  me  I  may  send  some  other  hints 
later  on. 

[Please  do. — Ed.]. 

-  Lovewell  Blake. 

The  Elms, 

Ormesby, 

Great  Yarmouth. 
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j^oixi\meu\  "WauUd. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Cresswell,  the  well-known 
and  popular  secretary  of  the  Forest  Gate 
and  Stratford  Chrysanthemum  Society,  is 
seeking  a  fresh  appointment  as  head  gar¬ 
dener.  Mr.  Cresswell  has  been  a 
gardener  the  whole  of  his  life,  and  is  a 
well-known  authority  on  the  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum,  Sweet  Peas,  and  other  popular 
flowers.  We  sincerely  hope  that  he  will 
soon  be  successful  in  securing  an  appoint¬ 
ment.  Any  enquiries  received  at  the 
offices  of  this  paper  will  be  immediately 
forwarded  to  him. 


Only  about  four  true  species  of  Chelone 
are  in  cultivation,  one  or  two  others  being 
more  properly  described  as  Pentstemon, 
to  which  Chelone  is  closely  allied.  To 
the  casual  observer  the  most  striking  fea¬ 
ture  of  Chelone  is  the  closed  mouth  of  the 
flower,  giving  the  bloom  a  curious  appear¬ 
ance,  and  therefore  suggesting  a  turtle’s 
head.  All  the  species  are  hardy  border 
plants  requiring  only  ordinary  treatment, 
such  as  a  lover  ,of  herbaceous  plants 
would  give  his  borders  generally.  C. 
obliqua  has  rose-purple  flowers  produced 
in  a  close  spike,  terminating  each  stem. 
These  flowers  commence  opening  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  spike,  and  keep  up  a 
close  succession  for  many  weeks.  The 
lance-shaped  leaves  are  of  a  dark  green, 
making  a  good  contrast  with  the  flowers. 
The  plant  itself  varies  somewhat  in 
height,  according  to  the  character  of  the 
soil  in  which  it  is  grown,  but  from  18  in. 
to  2  ft.,  might  be  stated  as  its  general 
limits.  Although  so  closely  allied  to 
Pentstemon,  they  have  quite  a  different 


effect.  They  are  also  hardier,  so  that  they 
may  be  grown  entirely  in  the  open  border. 
Propagation  may  easily  be  effected  by 
division  of  the  plants  after  they  have 
finished  flowering  in  autumn  or  in  spring 
just  as  they  are  about  to  commence  grow¬ 
ing  again. 

- - 

Vandalism  ui  "$el$ium. 

As  related  by  “La  Tribune  Horticole,” 
M.  Matthieu  succeeded  in  raising  a  very 
fine  Lilac,  which  he  named  Princesse 
Clementine.  This  obtained  a  Diploma  of 
Honour  at  a  meeting  at  Brussels,  and  the 
plant  was  reproduced  in  colours.  Some¬ 
one,  evidently  actuated  by  jealousy,  cut 
down  some  20  specimens  of  this  fine  new 
variety,  including  the  original  or  mother 
plant.  He  cut  them  off  close  to  the  soil 
under  the  graft  during  one  night  recently. 
We  presume,  however,  that  M.  Matthieu 
will  still  be  able  to  save  the  variety  by 
inserting  the  shoots  as  cuttings. 
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“  Kurts  on  ?latrtuv$  Roses.” 

The  above  is  the  title  o‘f  a  pamphlet 
issued  by  the  National  Rose  Society, 
which  is  now  in  its  sixth  edition,  showing 
that  it  was  wanted.  Being  prepared  under 
the  auspices  of  the  leading  Rose  Society, 
it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  in¬ 
formation  is  reliable,  being  the  outcome 
of  the  experiences  of  the  best  and  most 
successful  Rose  growers  in  the  country. 
The  chief  fault  we  have  is  that  it  is  so 
small,  but  it  is  intended  for  the  benefit 
of  amateurs  and  not  the  professional  Rose 
grower.  The  information  has  been  con¬ 
densed,  so  that  it  contains  nothing  but 
that  which  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  a 
grower  with  a  small  garden  to  know. 

The  book  has  been  revised  up-to-date, 
and  commences  by  deciding  what  plants 
are  necessary  to  make  new  plantations  or 
to  make  up  blanks  in  the  old  ones.  Then 
the  best  time  to  order  Roses  is  considered, 
also  the  best  time  to  plant  them,  after 
which  an  article  deals  with  the  preparation 
of  the  soil  previous  to  planting.  In  this 
article  simple  directions  are  given  for  the 
improvement  of  light  soils,  and  also  in 
the  draining  of  soils  where  water  does  not 
readily  soak  away  after  rain.  It  also 
deals  with  manures,  the  treatment  of  the 
plants  when  they  arrive  from  the  nursery, 
whether  in  good  or  bad  condition,  and 
what  the  amateur  is  to  do  if  the  ground 
should  be  frozen  at  the  time  of  their 
arrival. 

Useful  hints  are  also  given  about  plant¬ 
ing  single  specimens  in  lawns  or  borders, 
also  climbing,  pillar  and  standard  Roses. 
Winter  protection  of  dwarf  and  tall  Roses, 
where  this  happens  to  be  required,  is  also 
passed  under  review.  At  the  end  is  a  list 
of  forty  choice  Roses  with  which  to  com¬ 
mence  making  a  collection  when  about  to 


exhibit.  This  is  followed  by  a  list  of  free  for  seven  stamps  from  Mr.  Edward 
eighty  Roses  suitable  for  garden  decora-  Mawley,  Rosebank,  Berkhamsted,  Herte^ 
tion.  "  The  pamphlet  may  be  obtained  post  the  hon.  secretary  of  the  society. 


A  Little  Known  Border  Plant. 


Of  the  several  species  of  Sidalcea  in 
cultivation,  the  most  widely  distributed  in 
this  country  is  S.  malvaeflora.  Scarcely 
less  known  is  the  white-flowered  S.  Can¬ 
dida,  and  if  a  census  were  taken,  possibly 
most  growers  would  vote  for  the  last- 
named  on  account  of  its  colour.  Equally 
choice,  however,  as  a  border  plant  is  S. 
oregana,  introduced  from  North-West 
America,  and  originally  found  in  Oregon. 
To  compare  the  scarce  plant  with  the 


(Sidalcea  oregana.) 

better  known  one  we  may  say  that  the 
flowers  are  bright  rose,  but  larger  and 
lighter  in  colour  than  those  of  S.  malvae- 
flora  above  named. 

Readers  will  readily  get  the  best  im¬ 
pression  of  the  plant  by  reference  to  the 
illustration  which  shows  that  the  lower 
leaves  are  circular  and  undivided,  while 
those  immediately  above  are  deeply  lobed, 
and  higher  up  still  some  of  them  consist 
of  three  long  narrow  segments.  Above 
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this  each  stem  and  branch  produces  a  long 
flower  spike,  and  the  blooms  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  a  succession  over  a  considerable 
period  of  time.  The  whole  plant  is,  there¬ 
fore,  of  light  and  elegant  appearance.  It 
never  presents  the  same  dense,  bushy 
habit,  as  S.  malvaeflora,  and  is  always  a 
much  more  sprightly  plant.  Our  photo¬ 
graph  was  taken  in  the  herbaceous 
ground  at  Kew  towards  the  end  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  but  the  plant  had  been  flowering 
for  some  time  previously.  Propagation  is 
easily  effected  by  seeds  or  by  division  of 
the  old  clumps  when  growth  'is  just  com¬ 
mencing  in  spring. 

- - 

THE 

Wild  Germander. 

Teucrium  Chamaedrys. 

Although  native  of  Continental  Europe, 
the  wild  Germander  is  so  well  suited  to 
our  climate  that  it  has  become  natural¬ 
ised  in  some  parts  of  this  country,  on  old 
walls  and  other  places  where  it  has  es¬ 
caped  from  gardens.  The  plant  only 
grows  about  gin.  high  as  a  rule,  and  forms 
a  neat  bush  that  does  not  require  any  atten¬ 
tion  in  the  matter  of  staking  or  keeping 
in  order.  The  flowers  are  rosy-purple  and 
spotted  with  white  and  deep  rose  on  th-e 
lower  lip.  These  flowers  are  produced 
in  clusters  of  about  six  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves  all  along  the  stems,  so  that  a  plant 
in  full  bloom  presents  a  cheerful  aspect 
over  a  long  period  extending  from  July 
to  September. 

Owing  to  its  dwarf  habit  it  may  be 
planted  on  the  rockery  in  full  sunshine, 
or,  in  all  cases,  in  a  well-lighted  position. 
Being  perfectly  hardy,  it  may  also  be 
planted  in  the  ordinary  border.  We  have 
seen  it  planted  as  an  edging  to  a  shrub¬ 
bery  extending  for  a  distance  of  some 
100  yds.,  and  the  effect  was  both  neat  and 
pleasing.  The  flowers,  being  not  unlike 
those  of  a  Calamint,  are  not  very  large 
individually,  but  their  united  effect  is 
handsome.  Those  in  want  of  a  beautiful 
edging  plant,  easy  to  manage,  not  over¬ 
running  the  walk,  or  getting  too  tall  when 
neglected,  should  get  this  plant. 

Propagation  is  easily  effected  in  autumn 
or  in  spring  by  division.  Seeds  are  also 
obtainable,  and  the  plant  may  readily  be 
raised  in  that  way.  It  may  also  be  pro¬ 
pagated  by  means  of  cuttings  by  taking 
off  the  flowerless  shoots  during  July  or 
August.  As  a  rule,  however,  these  shoots 
are  not  very  plentiful  owing  to  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  every  stem  to  flower.  Division 
and  seeds  will,  however,  enable  this  plant 
to  be  propagated  to  any  extent. 

- - 

Nerlne  Purple  Princes*. 

The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  of  a  strik¬ 
ing  purple  hue.  It  was  raised  by  H.  J. 
Elwes,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  H.  Wal¬ 
ters),  Colesbourne  Park,  Cheltenham, 
who  received  an  Award  of  Merit  for  it 
from  the  R.H.S.  on  12th  November. 

A  Fruit  Catalogue. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a  Catalogue  of 
Hardy  Norfolk-grown  Fruit  Trees  from 
Messrs.  Bamber  and  Son,  The  Norfolk 
Nurseries,  Emneth,  near  Wisbech.  It 
offers  some  of  the  best  new  and  old  varie¬ 
ties,  of  sorts  and  in  variety  to  meet  the 
wants  of  different  people  and  collections, 
at  very  reasonable  rates. 


It  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  rather 
early  to  speak  of  sowing  Sweet  Pea  seeds 
under  glass,  but  as  next  month  I  intend 
dealing  with  the  1908  novelties,  I  will 
describe  this  method  of  culture  now. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  in  these 
pages  that  sowing  under  glass  is  the 
favourite  method  with  almost  all  our  best 
growers,  and  as  the  period  from  about  the 
third  week  in  January  to  the  second  week 
in  February  is  recognised  as  the  most  suit¬ 
able  for  sowing  the  seed,  by  considering 
the  question  now,  the  reader  will  have 
ample  time  for  the  necessary  preparations. 

Before  passing  on  I  might  add  that 
some  few  growers  sow  their  seed  under 
glass  in  December  or  early  January. 

The  advantages  of  sowing  under  glass 
for  planting  out  are  several.  The  plants 
make  better  growth,  and  the  flowers  come 
earlier  and  finer  than  from  seed  sown  in 
the  open  ground  in  the  spring.  Not  the 


least  advantage  is  that  practically  every 
seed  may  be  relied  upon  to  produce  a 
plant,  whereas  we  all  know  the  risks  run 
by  plants  raised  in  the  open  ground. 
When  seeds  cost,  as  many  novelties  do 
cost,  their  weight  in  gold,  the  sowing  is  by 
no  means  inconsiderable. 

A  cold  frame  is  almost  as  suitable  as 
a  greenhouse,  and  it  saves  the  gardener 
from  the  temptation  to  unduly  force  his 
plants.  The  idea  should  be  to  keep  the 
plants  as  hardy  and  sturdy  as  possible. 
More  harm  may  be  done  the  plants  by 
attempting  to  force  them  than  by  allowing 
the  frost  to  get  at  them.  The  aim  in 
raising  the  plants  under  glass  for  plant¬ 
ing  out  is  not  to  force  them,  but  to  allow 
them  to  become  well  established  before 
thev  commence  their  rapid  growth.  The 
Sweet  Pea  is  a  perfectly  hardy  annual. 

Those  who  have  no  glass  whatsoever, 
but  who  yet  wish  to  realise  some  of  the 
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benefits  derived  from  the  method  of  cul¬ 
ture  under  consideration,  should  try  sow¬ 
ing  in  pots,  and  giving  the  plants  what 
little  protection  they  can.  The  greatest 
care  should  be  taken  that  nothing  is  done 
that  would  tend  to  make  the  plants  at  all 
spindly.  The  protection  most  needed, 
perhaps,  is  that  from  excessive  wet.  The 
greatest  reason  against  sowing  the  plants 
too  early  in  the  open  ground  is  that  the 
soil  is  generally  too  wet. 

The  pots  used  should  be  clean,  five  or 
Six  inches  in  diameter  being  suitable 
sizes,  and  five  or  six  seeds  should  be  sown 
in  each  pot.  The  compost  should  be 
moderately  rich  and  should  contain 
enough  sand  to  keep  it  open.  -  If  pre¬ 
ferred,  boxes  can  be  used  instead  of  pots, 
but  in  this  case  the  roots  will  have  to  be 
disturbed  on  planting  out.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  seems  to  be  a  very  slight  disadvan¬ 
tage,  for  1  have  found  plants  whose  roots 
had  been  disturbed  doing  quite  as  well  as 
those  which  had  been  planted  straight  out 
without  the  ball  of  soil  being  broken.  If 
boxes  are  used  they  should  not  be  too 
shallow,  those  about  six  inches  deep  are 
suitable.  The  seeds  should  be  covered 
with  about  an  inch  of  soil. 

Last  season,  owing  probably  to  a  very 
sunny  ripening  period,  the  coats  of  many 
seeds  were  hard  and  tough,  and  germina¬ 
tion  was  hindered  thereby.  Possibly  this 
trouble  will  not  be  present  this  year,  but 
if  it  does  occur  it  can  be  remedied  by 


gently  rubbing  a  hole  in  the  outside  skin 
of  the  seed.  This  can  be  done  with  a  file 
or  a  knife  or  by  rubbing  the  seeds  on  a 
piece  of  sandstone.  As  soon  as  the  yellow 
inside  of  the  seed  becomes  visible  through 
the  skin,  the  rubbing  should  cease.  Do 
not  rub  that  part  of  the  skin  that  is 
marked  by  the  scar. 

Last  season  a  seed  which  I  particularly 
desired  to  germinate  failed  to  do  so,  and 
after  six  weeks  it  was  dug  up  and  was 
found  not  even  to  have  swollen.  After 
the  skin  had  been  pierced  and  the  seed 
soaked  in  water  for  a  day,  it  swelled  and 
ultimately  produced  a  satisfactory  plant. 

I  do  not  intend  to  discuss  here  the 
novelties  for  1908,  but  I  should  like  to  re¬ 
peat  the  advice  given  by  “  Horti"  in  a  re¬ 
cent  number,  and  that  is  to  order  early 
any  novelty  that  the  reader  has  noted  as 
being  particularly  good.  I  know  of  at 
least  one  variety  that  was  completely  sold 
out  six  weeks  ago. 

In  spite  of  novelties,  there  are  some 
older  varieties  which  will  be  wanted  by 
everyone  this  year,  and  I  will  name  some 
of  them John  Ingman,  practically 
identical  with  George  Herbert;  Helen 
Lewis,  which  came  top  of  the  audit  of 
varieties  shown  at  the  1907  N.S.P.S.’s  ex¬ 
hibition  ;  Countess  Spencer,  the  best 
thoroughly  reliable  pink;  Mrs.  Hard- 
castle  Sykes,  a  pale  form  of  the  last- 
named,  which  has  always  been  quite  fixed 
and  true.  Some  strains  of  the  other  varie¬ 


ties  I  named  have  not  been  fixed,  and  it 
is  to  this  fact,  and  this  fact  alone,  that 
any  dissatisfaction  they  may  have  given 
is  to  be  attributed.  Frank  Dolby  is  not 
so  good  as  Mrs.  Charles  Foster,  which  is 
the  best  lavender,  but  it  is  far  more  re¬ 
liable.  Queen  Alexandra  is  a  most  bril¬ 
liant  scarlet  and  it  does  not  burn  in  the 
sun.  Henry  Eckford  is  small,  but  beauti¬ 
ful  and  unique  in  colour.  Helen  Pierce 
is  also  small  and  unique  in  colouring. 
Nora  Unwin,  last  year,  was  a  great  suc¬ 
cess,  but  I  think  that  the  white  form  of 
Countess  Spencer,  which  is  more  waved, 
is  rather  better. 

The  report  of  the  National  Sweet  Pea 
Society  shows  great  progress  in  all  direc¬ 
tions.  The  new  affiliation  scheme  should 
prove  a  great  success.  To  encourage  the 
love  of  the  flower  in  local  horticultural 
societies,  silver  medals  will  be  provided 
for  competition  at  their  annual  shows. 
This,  and  other  privileges,  are  in  return 
for  the  modest  annual  subscription  of  half 
a  guinea. 

Possibly  it  will  have  been  noticed  al¬ 
ready  that  the  1908  National  Show  will 
not  be  held  until  July  24th.  This  date 
is  unavoidably  late,  but  although 
southern  growers  will  be  past  their  best, 
the  men  from  over  the  border  will  have 
an  opportunity  which  they  are  unlikely  to 
miss. 

G.  F.  Drayson. 


FORCING 


Asparagus. 


Provided  that  plenty  of  material  for 
forming  a  good  hotbed  is  available,  it  is 
not  a  difficult  matter  to  obtain  a  supply 
of  forced  Asparagus  during  the  winter 
months.  Fresh  stable  manure  and  Oak 
or  Beech  leaves  in  the  proportion  of  two 
parts  of  the  former  to  one  part  of  the 
latter  is  the  most  suitable  fermenting 
material  for  generating  a  lasting  heat, 
and  this  should  be  thrown  loosely  into  a 
heap  and  afterwards  be  thrice  turned  and 
shaken  out  at  intervals  of  two  days  to  al¬ 
low  all  rank  steam  and  gases  to  escape 
and  bring  the  material  into  sweet  and  suit¬ 
able  condition  for  making  a  long-lived 
hot-bed.  Hot-beds  that  are  sunk  below 
the  level  of  the  ground  are  better  than 
those  built  on  the  surface,  as  they  hold 
the  heat,  last  longer,  and  give  a  steadier 
and  more  uniform  heat.  The  hot-bed, 
when  finished,  should  be  at  least  three 
feet  high  or  deep  and  either  a  hole  to 
this  depth  and  a  little  larger  than  the 
frame  to  be  placed  on  the  hot-bed,  should 
be  excavated  in  the  ground  or  a  hole  of 
less  depth  and  the  soil  obtained  be  banked 
up  round  the  sides  to  give  the  required 
three  feet.  The  material  should  be 
placed  in  the  pit  in  layers,  each  layer 
being  well  trodden  and  consolidated  to  in¬ 
duce  a  gentle  and  more  lasting  heat. 

When  the  hot-bed  is  completed,  place 
the  frame  in  position  in  the  centre  as 
shown  in  the  annexed  sketch,  and  spread 
five  or  six  inches  thick  of  light,  rich  soil 
inside.  Place  the  lights  over  the  frame 


and  wait  a  few  days  until  the  temperature 
of  the  hot-bed  can  be  ascertained.  An 
even  temperature  of  about  sixty-five  de¬ 
grees  is  suitable  for  forcing  Asparagus, 
and  when  the  top  heat  in  the  frame  does 
not  exceed  seventy  degrees  with  the 
bottom  heat  a  little  higher,  the  roots  may 
be  planted. 

Asparagus  roots  for  forcing  must  not  be 
less  than  four  years  old,  and  should  be 
laid  out  on  the  soil  closely  together  with¬ 
out  undue  crowding  and  be  covered  with 
four  or  five  inches  of  soil  similar  to  that 
underneath.  When  planted,  water  the 
roots  in  well,  close  the  lights,  and  cover 


over  with  mats  to  exclude  light.  As  soon 
as  young  growth  appears,  light  should  be 
gradually  admitted  and  also  a  little  air, 
both  being  necessary  in  order  to  give  the 
Asparagus  strength  and  flavour.  Aspara¬ 
gus  should  not  be  blanched,  as  this  causes 
it  to  be  flavourless  and  tough.  During 
cold  weather  linings  of  manure  should  be 
placed  round  the  frame  as  indicated  by 
the  dotted  lines  in  the  sketch  to  assist  in 
maintaining  the  necessary  temperature  in¬ 
side.  After  being  forced,  Asparagus  roots 
are  of  no  further  use,  and  should  be 
thrown  away. 

“  ORTUS.” 


Forcing  Asparagus  on  a  hotbed. 
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The  Flower  Garden. 

There  is  still  some  cleaning  up  to  be  done 
in  many  places.  Old  leaves  continue  to  make 
their  appearance,  and  they  should  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  lie  about  on  paths  and  drives  until 
they  become  rotten  and  black. 

Manuring  Lawns. 

The  lawns,  too,  still  call  for  the  broom 
and  the  roller,  if  they  have  not  been  dressed 
with  manure.  It  is  a  pity  that  owners  of 
lawns  do  not  adopt  this  latter  practice  more. 
Many  people  have  a  notion  that  grass  needs 
no  attention  in  the  way  of  feeding.  They 
cut  and  cut,  and  take  away  all  the  clippings, 
yet  never  think  of  assisting  the  roots.  Grass 
is  not  exactly  a  ravenous  subject,  but  it 
nevertheless  greatly  appreciates  a  light 
dressing  of  rotten  stable  manure,  which 
should  be  raked  and  stirred  about  at  inter¬ 
vals.  Failing  stable  manure,  a  dressing  of 
basic  slag  will  work  wonders  on  an  im¬ 
poverished  lawn.  Several  pounds  to  the 
square  rod  may  be  given,  and  it  should  be 
applied  early. 

Shrubberies. 

Shrubberies,  if  not  already  cleaned  up, 
should  be  forked  over,  after  giving  a  decent 
coat  of  manure.  Do  not  neglect  to  give  the 
tender  shrubs  some  little  protection,  or  there 
may  be  some  weeping  and  wailing  by  the 
time  spring  comes  round  again. 

Pits  and  Frames. 

Pits  and  frames  should  not  be  forgotten, 
and  all  the  occupants,  be  they  Violets,  Car¬ 
nations  or  anything  else,  must  be  kept  free 
from  decaying  foliage.  Give  plenty  of  air, 
but  keep  everything  as  dry  as  possible. 
Climbing  Roses. 

Many  people  are  apt  to  forget  that  climb¬ 
ing  Roses  require  winter  attention.  They 
see  gorgeous  plants  in  other  gardens,  and 
complain  that  their  own  never  do  so  well  nor 
look  so  neat.  Now  is  the  time  to  handle 
them.  All  old  wood  that  interferes  with 
even  training  should  be  cut  away,  together 
with  weak,  unripened  growths.  The  long 
leaders  made  last  season  should  be  carefully 
fastened  up,  for  if  allowed  to  hang  loose 
they  get  badly  torn  through  being  lashed 
against  each  other  by  the  wind.  Roses  on 
walls  always  start  into  growth  earlier  than 
the  ordinary  trees',  as  they  lie  or  stand 
warmer.  Therefore  early  pruning  is  quite 
in  order,  and  early  bloom  may  be  expected, 
especially  from  trees,  growing  on  south  walls. 
Other  climbers  should  receive  similar  atten¬ 
tion,  but  it  is  desirable  that  the  tidying  up 
man  should  know  what  he  is  handling. 
Some  plants  flower  on  the  old  wood,  and  to 
cut  this  away  would  mean  a  great  loss  of 
bloom. 

Planting. 

Deciduous  trees  of  all  kinds  may  still  be 
planted  if  open  weather  and  fairly  dry  soil 
permits,  Elders,  Ribes,  Weigelas,  Prunus, 
Thorns,  Lilacs,  etc.,  all  come  under  this 
category. 

Digging. 

Continue  to  dig  over  vacant  ground,  and 
always  make  a  practice  of  destroying  ever}' 
suspicious  insect  turned  up.  Leather  jackets, 
cockchafer  grubs,  wire  worm,,  etc.,  are 
usually  plentiful.  If  very  numerous  it  if 
better  to  clear  them  all  out  by  using 
Vaporite. 


Dahlias. 

Make  sure  that  no  tender  plants  remain 
unprotected.  Dahlias  and  other  tender 
roots  are,  I  take  it,  all  up.  -  Store  them  in  a 
cool  place  as  soon  as  well  dried. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

Planting  Raspberries. 

Lovers  of  Raspberries  who  have  not  yet 
planted  a  stock  may  do  so  still.  Make  sure 
the  ground  is  in  good  condition.  Young 
canes  with  plenty  of  roots  should  be  selected, 
and  after  planting  cut  them  down  to  about  a 
foot.  It  is  no  use  thinking  of  making  jam 
next  summer  of  Raspberries  planted  now. 
Raspberries,  if  not  cut  back  well,  never  make 
really  good  growth  afterwards. 
Re-grafting. 

Those  who  have  a  fancy  for  re-grafting 
old,  worthless,  yet  vigorous  fruit  trees, 
should  make  sure  of  getting  some  good 
scions,  while  pruning  is  the  order  of  the 
day.  These  should  be  half  buried  in 
the  coolest  place  possible ;  close  by  a  north 
wall  will  do.  Do  not,  however,  think  of 
re-grafting  old  worn  out  trees.  Rather  grub 
them  up  and  plant  a  few  young  ones. 

Bush  Fruit  Cuttings. 

Bush  fruit  cuttings  may  be  inserted  if  nice 
young  trees  are  wanted  in  two  or  three  years5 
time.  Select  only  well  ripened  growths,  and 
let  them  be  about  10  inches  in  length.  Make 
sure  that  the  lower  eyes  of  Gooseberries  and 
white  and  red  Currants  are  removed  before 
planting.  Black  Currants  should  not  be  so 
treated. 

Strawberries. 

See  that  recently  planted  Strawberries  are 
kept  free  from  weeds.  Use  the  hoe  in  dry 
weather. 

Push  ahead  with  the  preparing  of  ground 
for  planting. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Forcing  Seakale. 

If  early  Seakale  is  wanted  the  roots  must 
be  potted  or  boxed  and  placed  in  a  fairly 
'warm  dark  place,  and  kept  thoroughly  moist. 
At  this  period  of  the  year  the  roots  are  not 
very  quick  at  starting.  If  not  wanted  early 
keep  the  rhots  stored  under  the  soil  out  of 
doors.  . 

Forcing  Rhubarb. 

Rhubarb  for  forcing  should  be  lifted  and 
allowed  to  remain  out  of  doors,  so  that  it 
gets  well  frosted.  The  roots  will  not  re¬ 
spond  very  quickly  to  heat  if  not  frozen  be¬ 
forehand. 

Lettuce  in  Frames. 

Lettuce  in  frames  should  be  frequently  at¬ 
tended  to.  All  decaying  foliage  must  be 
removed. 

The  Hotbed. 

Hotbed  making  should  be  started  upon 
early,  if  early  seed  raising  is  to  be  at¬ 
tempted.  Collect  only  sound  unfermented 
manure,  and  keep  it  frequently  turned.  It 
is  advisable  to  keep  the  manure  covered,  or 
it  may  become  saturated  bv  heavy  rains.  A 
certain  amount  of  moisture  is  necessary,  but 
it  is  possible  to  have  too  much.  Where  there 
is  plenty  of  frame  space,  one  may  raist 
many  early  crops  such  as  Carrots,  Lettuce, 
Radish,  etc.,  by  the  aid  of  hotbeds. 


Manuring. 

Manure  that  has  been  stacked  for  garden 
use  should  be  turned  over  and  carted  where 
wanted  whenever  the  ground  is  frozen.  One 
may  run  a  barrow  over  frozen  ground  with 
impunity,  but  get  stuck  up  if  it  is  not. 
Digging. 

Vacant  ground  should  be  broken  up  as 
soon  as  possible.  There  is  no  necessity  to 
break  the  lumps,  the  frost  will  have  more 
effect  on  roughly  dug  ground.  Trench 
wherever  possible,  but  let  it  be  done 
thoroughly. 

“  Horti.” 


The  Amateur’s  Greenhouse. 

Early  Hydrangeas. 

Whenever  undue  earliness  is  obtained  it  is 
generally  at  the  expense  of  something,  and 
so  it  is  with  early  Hydrangeas.  By  bring¬ 
ing  in  a  few  spring-struck  plants  now  from 
cold  frames  some  very  early  heads  of  bloom 
will  be  obtained,  but  the  heads  will  be 
smaller  in  size  than  those  on  plants  intro¬ 
duced  later  and  brought  along  gradually. 
Still,  early  Hydrangeas  are  so  very  valuable 
in  view  of  their  long  lasting  properties  that 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  anyone  to 
bring  in  a  few  who  has  a  good  batch.  They 
should  have  a  temperature  of  quite  50  deg. 
to  start  with,  and  this  should  rise  to  60  deg. 
within  a  month.  The  plants  must  have 
plenty  of  water  after  they  commence  to 
grow,  and  should  be  fed  liberally  with 
liquid  manure  as  soon  as  the  “flowers’5  show 
colour.  Plants  in  cold  frames  should  have 
a  few  dead  leaves  packed  round  their  pots 
in  the  event  of  severe  frost. 

Malmaison  Carnations. 

It  is  useless  giving  these  much  heat  and 
water  unless  flower  buds  are  showing ;  the 
plants  are  quite  hardy,  but  this  is  seldom 
realized  or  acted  upon.  If  flower  buds  are 
prominent  stand  the  plants  in  a  light  and 
airy  place,  where  the  day  temperature  ranges 
about  50  deg.,  and  water  them  very  care¬ 
fully,  keeping  the  foliage  dry.  A  little 
Clay’s  Fertiliser  will  help  them  considerably 
in  developing  their  buds.  Later  plants 
should  be  kept  as  cool  as  possible  and  quite 
dry  in  the  foliage ;  the  soil,  too,  is  best  kept 
on  the  dry  side,  as  anything  like  saturation 
is  fatal. 

Home-grown  Lily  of  the  Valley. 

Those  who  do  not  mind  robbing  the  flower 
garden  should  make  a  raid  on  the  Lily  of 
the  Valley  bed,  and  secure  some  roots  for 
pots.  Dig  up  the  roots  with  a  garden  fork 
and  pull  them  into  pieces  with  the  hands. 
What  is  wanted  for  pots  are  the  fattest  of 
the  buds  or  crowns ;  those  that  are  plump  and 
round  at  the  top,  not  the  thin  and  poiptgd 
ones.  These  should  be  secured  as  separate 
crowns,  and  planted  about  i^in.  in  boxes  of 
light  soil  for  giving  early  cut  flowers,  or 
in  5in.  pots  for  house  decoration.  The  ends 
of  the  old  roots  should  be  trimmed  off,  and 
the  crowns  inserted  so  that  their  tips  pro¬ 
trude  about  ^in.  above  the  surface  of  the 
soil.  They  should  go  straight  into  a  moist, 
warm  corner  of  the  greenhouse,  and  will 
come  along  the  more  quickly  if  kept  dark. 
This  is  easily  accomplished  by  inverting  an 
empty  flower  pot  over  the  pots  or  a  box  over 
the  boxes.  They  take  plenty  of  water,  but  it 
should  always  be  chilled  when  given  to 
plants  in  growth. 

Verbena  Miss  Willmott. 

This  beautiful  Verbena  and  others  of  a 
similar  type  have  made  great  strides  in  the 
affection  of  the  professional  gardener,  and  I 
hope  that  many  amateurs  are  trying  their 
hands  with  the  plants,  for  they  are  splendid 
greenhouse  subjects.  At  this  season  they  are 
rather  inclined  to  suffer  from  mildew  at¬ 
tacks,  and  if  not  attended  to  quickly 
sicken  and  die.  Dry  flowers  of  sulphur 
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dusted  on  both  sides  of  the  leaves  is  a  stan¬ 
dard  remedy,  but  I  have  also  found  it  very 
helpful  to  shift  >the  plants  to  warmer  and 
drier  quarters.  If  this  is  impossible,  stand 
each  plant  on  an  inverted  6in.  pot,  and  see 
that  no  cold  draughts  from  a  ventilator 
reach  it. 

Camellias  and  Bud  Dropping. 

I  doubt  if  there  is  a  more  sickening  sound 
in  greenhouse  gardening  than  the  dull  thud 
of  Camellia  buds  falling  on  to  the  soil  when 
the  bush  is  touched.  So  common  is  this 
trouble  with  some-  growers  that  they  come  to 
look  upon  it  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  ex¬ 
pect  it  every  season.  But  it  is  one  of  those 
troubles  which  no  cultivator  need  have  unless 
he  likes,  and  I  have  grown  Camellias  from 
which  80  to  100  dozens  of  fine  blooms  were  cut 
per  week  for  several  weeks  without  losing 
more  than  an  infinitesimal  number  of  buds 
from  dropping.  The  matter  simply  resolves 
itself  into  one  of  watering,  a  dust  dry 
or  a  saturated  soil  both  favouring  the 
trouble.  I  have  also  known  buds  to  fall 
through  the  plants  being  kept  too  warm,  the 
heat  causing  growth  shoots  to  develop,  and 
these  pushing  off  the  flower  buds.  The 
Camellia  is  hardy  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  and  should  be  treated  accordingly. 
Primulas  in  Flower. 

These  must  be  kept  nicely  warm  if  new 
flower  spikes  are  to  develop  and  successive 
tiers  of  bloom  produced  on  those  stems  now 
flowering.  A  temperature  of  45  deg.  by 
night  and  50  deg.  to  55  deg.  in  the  daytime 
will  keep  the  plants  nicely  moving.  They 
should  have  a  light  and  airy  position,  and 
excessive  care  should  be  taken  in  watering 
to  avoid  wetting  the  base  of  the  stems.  I 
have  found  it  a  good  plan  when  instructing 
novices,  in  watering  Primulas  to  make  them 
give  the  water  required  by  a  plant  in  two 
operations  instead  of  one ;  viz.,  give  enough 
to  half  fill  the  pot,  allow  that  to  drain  away, 
and  then  give  another  lot.  This  keeps  the 
stems  dry  and  ensures  the  plants  getting 
enough  water. 

Matting* 1  a  Cold  Frame. 

Some  people’s  idea  of  matting  a  cold 
frame  is  to  lay  a  mat,  sack,  or  piece  of  car¬ 
pet  on  the  glass  and  leave  it ;  others  go  fur¬ 
ther,  and  tuck  the  ends  in  under  the  light. 
But  this  is  of  little  use ;  frost  generally 
makes  its  ingress  through  the  chinks  at  the 
sides  or  ends  of  the  light,  and  these  should 
be  securely  covered  to  keep  it  out.  One  of 
the  best  plans  I  have  tried  is  to  tie  a  stout 
string  to  each  of  the  four  corners  of  a  mat, 
and  then  fasten  these  to  nails  at  the  ends  of 
the  frame.  A  little,  more  trouble,  but  one 
knows  that  the  mat  cannot  blow  off. 

“  Sunny  side.” 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

Seasonable  Notes. 

Where  an  extensive  collection  of  Orchids 
is  grown  it  is  considered  desirable  to  have 
a  succession  of  flowers  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year.  To  provide  this  some  consideration  is 
necessary,  for  a  great  deal  depends  on  the 
forethought  of  the  grower  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  he  uses  the  material  at  his  com¬ 
mand.  As  I  have  for  many  years  advocated 
in  the  pages  of  The  Gardening  World  the 
desirability  of  amateur  Orchid  growers  pay- 
ing  special  attention  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  w_inter  flowering  section  of  Cypripe- 
diums,  I  feel  that  these  must  still  have  the 
first  claim  to  attention.  Those  who  have 
been  privileged  to  see  the  extensive  exhibi¬ 
tions  made,  and  others  who  may  have  read 
of  the  prominent  part  Cypripediums  have 
held  in  the  large  shows  of  the  last  two 
months,  in  London  and  Manchester,  will,  T 
am  sure,  feel  that  they  have  had  no  cause 
for  regret,  and  have  had  every  encourage¬ 
ment  to  persevere  in  their  cultivation. 


Where  I  have  been  privileged  to  see  for  my¬ 
self  I  have  been  principally  struck  by  the 
superior  quality  of  the  flowers,  and  alto¬ 
gether  better  examples  of  good  cultivation,  to 
be  seen  among  the  specimens.  The  newer 
kinds  and  those  of  quite  recent  introduction 
have  been  in  most  cases  desirable  additions, 
and  will  displace  the  commoner  kinds  in 
the  near  future. 

With  the  Cypripediums  there  is  practically 
no  difficulty  in  having  a  succession  of  flowers 
from  September  to  the  end  of  March.  The 
early  flowering  kinds  I  have  previously  al¬ 
luded  to,  and  now  that  the  season  of  C. 
insigne  is  at  any  rate  past  its  best,  we 
should  pay  some  attention  to  the  kinds  that 
may  help  us  to  retain  a  succession.  Where 
C.  leeanum  is  grown  extensively  these  will 
fill  up  a  considerable  period,  as  many  of 
them  are  still  in  the  bud  stage.  To  these 
we  may  add  such  desirable  kinds  as  C. 
Calypso,  C.  lathamianum,  C.  Ceres  in  its 
numerous  forms,  which  are,  like  almost  all 
other  hybrids  with  C.  hirsutissimum  as  one 
of  its  parents,  among  the  most  desirable  of 
the  late  winter  flowering  kinds.  Then 
also  those  hybrids  and  secondary  hybrids 
with  C.  Boxallii  and  C.  villosum  blood  such 
as  the  various  forms  of  C.  nitens,  and  the 
secondary  hybrids  of  the  aureum  section  are 
a  host  in  themselves.  These  all  have 
vigorous  constitutions,  are  quite  as  easily 
cultivated,  and  may  be  grown  under  the 
same  conditions  as  C.  insigne,  and  being  ex¬ 
ceedingly  durable  they  last  in  perfection  for 
several  weeks. 


As  I  am  dealing  with  the  cool  intermediate 
section  of  Orchids  I  would  like  to  draw  at¬ 
tention  to  the  genus  Cymbidium.  Here  we 
have  an  exceedingly  attractive  section  of 
easily  grown  terrestrial  Orchids,  procurable 
at  reasonable  prices,  which  produce  their 
flowers  in  the  winter  and  during  the  spring 
months,  and  which  are  exceedingly  useful 
where  a  succession  of  Orchid  flowers  is  de¬ 
sirable.  The  plants  grow  well  either  with 
the  Cypripediums  above  mentioned  or  even 
under  cooler  conditions.  The  most  useful 
kinds  are  C.  giganteum,  C.  tracyanum,  C. 
lowianum,  C.  eburneum,  and  C.  grandi- 
florum.  Of  the  numerous  hybrids  some  of 
the  best  are  C.  I’Ansonii,  C.  Eburneo- 
lowianum,  and  C.  holfordianum.  These 
come  into  flower  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  named. 

Lycastes  are  another  class  of  plant,  use¬ 
ful  for  winter  and  spring  flowering  pur¬ 
poses,  but  of  late  years  they  have  become  so 
unpopular  with  Orchid  specialists  that  they 
are  very  little  grown,  and  it  is  rare  indeed 
that  one  sees  a  finely,  flowered  specimen  of 
that  fine  Orchid  L.  Skinnerii.  They  are  in 
every  way  worthy  of  the  amateur’s  attention. 
They  require  a  temperature  of  about  50  to 
55  degrees  normal.  It  is  useless  for  me  to 
enumerate  special  varieties  for  the  amateur ; 
the  whole  of  the  members  of  this  genus  are 
interesting,  and  many  of  them  useful  and 
beautiful. 

H.  J.  Chapman. 


STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

247  5.  Name  and  Treatment  of  Plant. 

Will  you  kindly  inform  me  with  regard 
to  the  enclosed,  giving  name,  stating  whether 
it  is  hardy  and  what  the  bloom  is  like,  if 
any?  (C.  B.,  Sussex.) 

The  specimen  you  sent  us  is  that  of  Sedum 
spathulifolium,  a  plant  that  requires  a 
heated  greenhouse,  not  being  hardy.  The 
flowers  are  yellow.  You  will  have  to  grow 
it  in  a  sunny  greenhouse  to  get  it  in  proper 
form  for  flowering.  If  kept  in  a  shady 
place  it  would,  of  course,  grow  freely 
enough,  but  it  probably  would  not  produce 
any  flowers  at  all.  Water  it  fairly  freely 
in  summer  and  keep  it  on  the  dry  side  in 
winter.  A  night  temperature  of  40  degs. 
to  45  degs.  would  be  quite  sufficient 
during  the  winter  time,  and  of  course  it 
will  rise  much  higher  in  summer.  This  will 
afford  the  conditions  suitable  for  flovyering  if 
you  manage  it  properly. 

2476.  Old  Marguerites. 

I  had  a  nice  batch  of  Marguerite  Carna¬ 
tions  that  came  into  bloom  about  the  end  of 
October,  but  are  now  mostly  over.  Is  it  any 
good  saving  these  for  another  year,  or  will 
I  have  to  get  a  fresh  lot  of  seed?  Some  of 
them  are  getting  leggy  at  the  base.  (H. 
Bell,  Monmouthshire.) 

Most  of  your  plants  will  get  more  or  less 
straggling  by  another  year  if  you  keep  them, 
and  they  would  require  a  shift  in  the  spring. 
You  could  not,  therefore,  get  such  nice 
plants  for  another  year.  They  might  not 
break  very  freely  or  regularly  after  you  cut 
them  down.  They  are  not  exactly  annuals, 


but  they  do  best  when  raised  from  seeds 
afresh  every  year.  If  you  have  room  for 
them  in  the  greenhouse  keep  them  as  long 
as  they  show  any  flowers.  If  in  good  form 
you  will  probably  get  some  blooms  from 
them  between  this  and  March,  after  which 
you  could  throw  them  away. 

247  7.  Forcing  Dwarf  Beans. 

I  notice  the  answers  to  questions  asked  last 
week  and  names  of  plants  are  not  in  this 
week.  I  presume  it  is  owing  to  pressure  on 
space.  I  also  sent  you  last  week  P.O. 
value  gd.  for  Pocket  Diary,  along  with 
coupon  signed.  When  may  I  expect  it  ?  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  you  if  you  can  furnish 
answer  to  last  week’s  questions  in  next  week’s 
paper.  Will  you  also  furnish  me  with  par¬ 
ticulars  of  the  best  way  to  force  dwarf 
French  Beans  to  be  ready  by  Easter.  I  have 
seen  them  grown  in  large  pots,  which  I  am 
thinking  of  doing,  and  supported  with  twigs. 
Give  the  quantity  of  seed  for  ioin.  to  i2in. 
pots.  (G.,  Blackpool,  Lancs.) 

The  questions  you  sent  us  last  were  for¬ 
warded  at  the  end  of  the  week,  and  conse¬ 
quently  too  late  to  be  inserted  in  the  paper 
published  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday.  To 
get  such  questions  answered  in  the  forth¬ 
coming  issue,  they  should  be  sent  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  week,  and  certainly  not  later 
than  Wednesday  morning.  You  will  see  by 
the  issue  of  the  21st  inst.  that  all  your  ques¬ 
tions  have  been  answered.  Drain  the  pots 
well  and  plant  seeds  of  the  Dwarf  Beans 
about  4in.  apart  round  the  sides  of  ioin.  or 
i2in.  pots,  and  put  about  three  seeds  in  the 
centre,  giving  them  plenty  of  space.  Place 
the  pots  in  a  house,  commencing  'with  a  tern- 
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perature  of  60  degs.,  and  they  will  soon  ger¬ 
minate.  When  in  full  growth  the  tempera¬ 
ture  may  gradually  be  raised  at  night,  al¬ 
lowing  it  to  rise  still  higher  by  day  until 
it  reaches  80  degs.  with  sunshine.  Ventila¬ 
tion  should  be  given  when  the  temperature 
reaches  this  stage,  otherwise  the  Beans  will 
get  drawn  if  the  weather  is  bright.  Even 
before  this  stage  is  reached  it  would  be  well 
to  give  a  little  chink  of  air  at  the  top,  as  it 
keeps  the  Beans  short  jointed  and  sturdy. 
They  should,  of  course,  be  well  exposed  to 
sunlight  at  all  times  by  being  near  the  glass. 
Syringe  in  the  morning  to  keep  down  red 
spider  and  as  the  temperature  rises  later  on 
in  spring  it  would  be  necessary  to  syringe 
twice  a  day  and  to  damp  down  all  the  paths 
and  bare  places  of  the  houses  in  order  to 
keep  the  atmosphere  well  charged  with  mois¬ 
ture.  The  ventilation  during  the  day  will 
allow  the  foliage  to  get  dry,  but  that,  of 
course,  is  an  advantage,  and  the  foliage 
should  be  dry  for  an  hour  or  two  every  day. 
When  the  plants  commence  bearing  you 
should  top  dress  the  pots  with  rich  soil 
mixed  with  well  decayed,  but  good,  cow 
manure.  You  may  also  feed  them  once  or 
twice  a  week  with  liquid  manure,  making 
it  rather  weak  at  the  commencement.  If  you 
are-  successful  in  following  out  this  treat¬ 
ment,  you  should  be  able  to  gather  pods 
within  two  months  of  the  time  of  sowing. 
Of  course,  if  the  weather  is  cold  and  sunless, 
you  will  have  to  count  upon  that,  as  that 
would  help  to  retard  progress. 

2478.  Temperature  for  Chinese  Primu¬ 

las. 

I  have  been  keeping  up  my  greenhouse  to 
a  temperature  of  45  degs.  at  night,  but  by 
morning  it  falls  to  40  degs.  Is  this  sufficient 
to  flower  Chinese  Primulas,  or  ought  I  to 
keep  it  higher?  (Primula,  Durham.) 

The  Chinese  Primula  could  be  flowered 
under  treatment  such  as  that  you  mention, 
but  the  plants  will  develop  slowly  and  not 
attain  a  very  large  size.  They  would  flower 
more  freely  if  you  kept  a  night  temperature 
of  50  degs.,  but  it  should  not  be  allowed  to 
fluctuate  much  during  the  night.  If  you  can 
study  your  heating  apparatus  so  that  it  will 
keep  up  a  regular  temperature,  that  will  go 
a  large  way  towards  success.  When  in  full 
bloom,  we  have  seen  the  temperature  much 
lower  than  this,  and  they  keep  well  enough, 
but  if  your  plants  are  small  at  the  present 
time  it  would  be  well  to  urge  them  to  make 
good  growth  by  keeping  the  temperature  at 
the  figure  above  hinted. 

2479.  Primulas  Damping  Off. 

Some  of  my  Primulas  have  damped  off  at 
the  neck  without  any  reason  apparently.  I 
keep  the  house  at  40  degs.  and  water  very 
carefully.  Can  you  suggest  any  reason? 
(W.  Jack,  Warwick.). 

We  should  suspect  there  is  something 
wrong  in  the  treatment.  The  figure  at  which 
you  keep  them  by  night  is  not  very  high,  so 
that  possibly  you  may  have  over-watered 
them.  This  is  usually  done  with  a  low  tem¬ 
perature.  It  might,  however,  be  the  fault  of 
potting.  Some  cultivators,  with  the  object 


of  getting  the  plants  steady  in  the  soil,  pot 
them  rather  low,  but  do  worse  than  that  by 
leaving  the  centre  of  the  pot  hollow,  conse¬ 
quently  all  the  water  runs  down  that  way 
when  the  plant  is  watered,  and  it  is  apt  to 
lodge  there  for  some  considerable  time  after¬ 
wards.  This  is  a  vital  cause  of  the  plants 
rotting  off  at  the  neck.  You  should  see  if 
this  is  the  case,  and  also  turn  out  a  pot  or 
two  to  see  whether  the  drainage  is  in  good 
condition  or  otherwise. 


FRAMES. 

2480.  Early  Violets. 

I  want  to  get  some  early  Violets,  and  for 
that  purpose  I  intend  using  a  frame.  Would 
I  require  to  make  up  a  hot-bed  for  them,  and, 
if  so,  what  quantity  would  I  require?  The 
frame  is  6ft.  long  and  4ft.  from  back  to 
front.  (E.  Fenwick,  Gloucestershire.) 

Your  best  plan  would  be  to  make  up  a  hot¬ 
bed,  otherwise  you  are  not  likely  to  get  suffi¬ 
cient  heat  to  stimulate  good  growth  until 
March.  It  largely  depends  upon  the  weather, 
however.  You  should  get  a  quantity  of  cow 
or  stable  manure  and  about  one-third  of 
leaves,  if  dry  Oak  or  Beech  leaves  so  much 
the  better.  This  will  cause  steady  fermenta¬ 
tion  and  keep  up  the  heat  for  a  much  longer 
period.  You  would  require  to  get  as  much 
manure  as  would  make  a  bed  about  3ft.  deep 
when  trodden  down.  WThen  you  get  the 
manure  and  leaves  together,  shake  them  up 
loosely  in  a  conical  heap,  placing  manure 
and  leaves  alternately.  After  two  days  or 
three  days,  according  to  the  heat  that  is  tak¬ 
ing  place,  a  new  heap  should  be  made  up  by 
shaking  up  the  manure  a  second  time.  If 
there  is  much  rank  material,  possibly  a 
third  shaking  up  would  be  necessary,  but  if 
you  have  only  one  frame  the  width  of  the 
bed  would  be  50  narrow  that  violent  heat¬ 
ing  could  scarcely  take  place  after  it  has 
been  shaken  up  twice.  Make  up  the  bed  in  a 
dry  place  where  the  liquid  from  the  manure 
can  run  away,  and  commence  building  it  up 
in  layers,  treading  each  layer  firmly.  Place 
about  6in.  of  good  soil  on  the  top  of  the 
manure  after  the  frame  has  been  put  on. 
Leave  it  for  a  day  or  two  to  ascertain 
whether  the  bed  and  the  soil  have  become 
warmed  up.  You  can  then  plant  the  Violets 
firmly.  It  will  probably  be  necessary  to 
leave  a  little  air  on  for  a  night  or  two  to 
allow  the  rank  steam  to  get  out. 


ROOM  PLANTS. 

2481.  Fronds  of  Maidenhair  Going 
Brown. 

I  have  two  fine  pots  of  Maidenhair  in  the 
house,  and  they  looked  fine  till  this  month, 
but  now  all  the  fronds  are  all  going  brown. 
Do  you  think  it  is  the  cold?  (W.  Jack, 
Warwickshire. ) 

It  is  more  likely  the  dry  atmosphere  of 
the  house  has  done  the  damage,  because  the 
fronds  of  Maidenhairs  being  very  thin,  are 
liable  to  get  dried  up  and  brown  sooner  than 
they  would  under  more  congenial  condi¬ 
tions.  If  the  cold  has  had  anything  to  do 


with  it,  it  would  indicate  that  the  plants 
were  not  properly  hardened  off  before  tak¬ 
ing  them  out  of  the  greenhouse.’  You  do 
not,  however,  state  when  this  was  done.  If 
the  plants  have  been  some  months  in  the 
house,  they  could  not  have  got  so  well  har¬ 
dened  as  they  would  in  a  greenhouse  exposed 
to  light.  The  best  plan,  indeed,  is  to  re¬ 
turn  the  plants  to  the  greenhouse  to  make 
fresh  growth  before  putting  them  in  the 
house.  When  re-potting  them,  you  can 
break  them  up  to  make  several  plants,  so 
that  you  can  take  them  into  the  dwelling 
rooms  in  relays  of  one  or  more  at  a  time, 
keeping  them  only  there  for  a  fortnight  or 
so  and  replacing  them  by  two  taken  from 
the  greenhouse.  This  will  enable  the  foliage 
to  keep  better. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

2  48  2.  Treatment  of  Plants. 

Last  spring  I  had  some  plants  sent  me  to 
make  up  an  order,  but  as  they  did  not  bloom 
I  am  not  sure  whether  I  am  treating  them 
properly.  They  were  named  Aquilegia  hy- 
brida,  Veronica  Andersoni  and  Statice  pro- 
fusa.  Some  I  ordered  were  greenhouse 
plants,  and  others  for  the  borders,  so  I 
planted  out  the  above.  (C.  W.  D.,  Lines.) 

The  Aquilegia  is  hardy,  and  may  be  left 
in  the  border.  The  other  two  are  greenhouse 
plants,  so  that  you  should  lift  them  im¬ 
mediately  and  pot  them  firmly  in  good 
fibrous  loam,  with  one-third  part  of  leaf 
mould  and  plenty  of  sand.  Do  not  water 
them  until  they  show  that  they  really  want 
it,  and  you  will  have  to  water  them  care¬ 
fully  until  the  roots  commence  to  grow  and 
take  hold  of  fresh  soil.  It  would  have  been 
better  if  you  had  lifted  them  in  the  autumn, 
say,  in  September.  The  Veronica  may  be 
grown  in  the  open  air  with  advantage  in  the 
summer  time  as  a  bedding  plant,  but  it 
should  be  always  taken  indoors  about  the 
third  week  of  September.  The  Statice 
should  be  kept  in  pots  always,  and  not 
planted  out. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS. 

(T.  West)  1,  Jasminum  nudiflorum  :  2,  Cra¬ 
taegus  Pyracantha ;  3,  Euonymus  japonicus 
aureus ;  4,  Lonicera  japonica  aureo-reticu- 
lata. 

(W.  R.  S.)  1,  Pteris  cretica  albo-lineata ; 
2,  Asplenium  obtusatum  lucidum;  3,  Pteris 
Wimsettii ;  4,  Nephrolepis  Duffii ;  5,  Dory- 
opteris  palmata ;  6,  Pteris  serrulata ;  7, 

Adiantum  Ghiesbreghtii. 

(W.  Herd)  1,  Cyparus  alternifolius ;  2, 
Begonia  fuchsioides  ;  3,  Begonia  parviflora  ; 
4,  Ficus  stipulata  minima. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Henry  Eckeord,  Wfem,  Shropshire. — Eck- 
ford’s  Novelties. 

Robert  Bolton,  Warton,  Carnforth. — 
Bolton’s  Giant-flowered  Sweet  Peas. 

Mr.  J.  Unwin,  Histon,  Cambs. — Cata¬ 
logue  of  Giant-flowered  Sweet  Peas. 
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FUMIGATE  WITH  1 

McDOUGALL’S  | 

“FUMERS”  or  “SHEETS” 

SAFE— HANDY— EFFECTUAL— ECONOMICAL.  1 

STOCKED  BY  ALE  SEEDSMEN. 
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THE  GARDENING  WORLD. 
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JAMES  CRISPIN  «&  SONS,  F.R.H.S. 


Telegrams : 

“CRISPINS,  BRISTOL.’ 


Head  Office:  NELSON  STREET.  Works:  ST.  PHILIPS,  BRISTOL. 


The  Jtad  of  tk<  jfoir. 

The  need  of  a  safe  and  efficacious  family  medicine  is  felt  in  every  home.  It  is  a  wise  plan 
to  keep  a  box  of  BEECHAM’S  PILLS  in  the  house.  They  are  always  ready-any  hour  of 
the  day  or  night— to  relieve  those  sudden  attacks  of  Stomach  Pain,  Nausea,  Indigestion, 
Colic,  or  Biliousness  that  occur  in  every  household.  BEECHAM’S  PILLS  are  easily 
taken  by  young  or  old,  and  require  no  preparation  before  administering.  Their  good 
effects  are  felt  soon  after  the  first  dose  is  taken. 


are  a  vegetable  remedy  for  the  numerous  ills  that  begin  in  the  stomach,  liver,  kidneys 
and  bowels.  They  are  a  natural  medicine,  carefully  compounded  from  vegetable  roots 
and  herbs.  That  their  virtues  are  widely  recognised  is  evidenced  by  their  immense  sale, 
which  is  in  excess  of  6,000,000  boxes  every  year.  Try  them  when  you  feel  out  of  sorts, 
and  note  the  wholesome  effect  on  the  stomach,  the  bowels,  the  head,  and  complexion. 

It’s  a  good  idea  to  keep  a  box  bandy. 

Sold  everywhere  In  boxes,  price  ///J  (56  pills)  &  219(168  pills). 


NOTE. 


Absolutely 
BEST 
QUALITY 
a. rid  Value 


ORCHID 
GROWERS, 

ORCHID  PEAT 

”  in  the 
Oaa  new  be  ebtained  by  the  Truck  market. 
Load  direct  to  eonmmer.  £•«  pritti  ta  t\e  Trait. 
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JOSEPH  ARNOLD  f 
82,  ST.  PAUL’S  ROAD, 
OAMDEN  TOWN,  LONDON,  N.W. 


‘APRONATUS  P0N1CUS 

What’s  this?  A  new  plant? 
A  NEW  APRON  (Regd.) 
desigaed  by  a  gardener 

FOR  GARDENERS. 

LOOK  AT  THE  PRIOE  : 

In  Dark  Blue  ‘ronicus’  Twill, 
1/9,  or  in  good,  rough  serge  of 
everlasting  wear,  3/9. 
Postage  3d.  extra. 

From  BEES,  LTD., 

”14,  IVapping  BuildingpLiverpool, 
or  the  Makers,  Shaw 
" and  Montgomery, 

Anderston, 
Glasgow,  W. 


This  Insurance  is  not  confined  to  Railway 

Train  Accidents  only,  but  against  all 
Passenger  Vehicle  Accidents. 

FREE  INSURANCE.  £100. 

The  CASUALTY  Insurance  Company, 
Limited,  will  pay  to  the  legal  representative 
of  any  man  or  woman  (railway  servants  on 
duty  excepted)  who  shall  happen  to  meet  with 
his  or  her  death  by  an  accident  to  a  train  or 
to  a  publio  vehicle,  licensed  for  passenger 
servioe,  in  whioh  he  or  she  was  riding  as  an 
ordinary  passenger  in  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  on  the  following  conditions : — 

1.  That  at  the  time  of  the  accident  the 
passenger  in  question  had  upon  him  or  her 
person  this  Insurance  Coupon  or  the  paper  in 
whioh  it  is,  with  his,  or  her,  usual  signature 
written  in  the  space  provided  at  the  foot. 

2.  This  paper  may  be  left  at  his,  or  her, 
place  of  abode,  so  long  as  the  Coupon  is 
signed. 

3.  That  notioe  of  the  aooident  be  given  to 
the  Company  guaranteeing  this  insurance 
within  seven  days  of  its  occurrence. 

4.  That  death  result  within  one  month 
from  the  date  of  the  accident. 

6.  That  no  person  can  claim  in  respeot  of 
more  than  one  of  these  Coupons. 

6.  The  insurance  will  hold  good  from  6  a.m, 
of  the  morning  of  publication  to  6  a.m.  on 
the  day  of  the  following  publication. 


Signed. 


Address . 


The  due  fulfilment  of  this  insurance  is 


guaranteed  by 

Insurance  Company,  Ltd., 

MALL,  LONDON,  8.WI, 

To  whom  all  oommnnloationi  ihould  be  made. 


The  Casualty 

123, 


PALL 


CRISPINS,  BRISTOL, 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS,  HEATING  &  VENTILATING  ENGINEERS. 


SURVEYS 
MADE  IN  ALL 
PARTS  OF 
THE 

COUNTRY. 


Illustrated 

Catalogues 
Post  Free  on 
Application. 


Clients  advised 
on  Erection  of 
All  Classes  of 
Horticultural 
Buildings, 
Heating 

Apparatus, 
etc.,  and 
Success 

Guaranteed. 
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